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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SIXTY-NINTH CONGRESS 


FIRST SESSION 








SENATE 
Wepnespay, March 17, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 15, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 
INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOIL SCIENCE 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
report, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, a 
joint resolution, and I ask for its immediate consideration. If 
there is any objection I will let it go to the calendar, but there 
certainly will be none. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
at length. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 74) authorizing and request- 
ing the President to extend invitations to foreign governments 
to be represented by delegates at the International Congress of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927, was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to extend invitations to foreign governments to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil Science to be 
held in the United States in 1927. 


Mr. NORRIS. The joint resolution simply carries out the 
recommendation of the President in his message. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

PRODUCTION OF COTTON IN AFRICA 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp an exceedingly interesting article 
appearing in the current number of the North American Review, 
entitled “ Our African cotton rivals,” by Judge Pierre Crabités, 


a very eminent citizen of my State, who for many years has | 


been judge of the Mixed Tribunal of Cairo, Egypt. He tells 
about the wonderful development of the cotton-producing indus- 
try on the upper Nile. I hope the article will be printed and 
that every Senator will read it. It is of intense public interest 
to every citizen of the United States who is interested in cot- 
ton, and that means all our people. The article appears in the 
North American Review, which is edited by George Harvey. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the article will 
be printed as requested. 

The article is as follows: 

Ovr AFRICAN CoTTon RIVALS 

(By Pierre Crabités, judge of the Mixed Tribunal of Cairo, Egypt) 

Born and reared on the banks of the Mississippi and called by my 
official duties to live in the valley of the Nile, I think in terms of 
cotton. As soon as I heard that Lord Allenby, then British high com- 
missioner at Cairo, had issued orders that the Sudan government was 
authorized to draw from the Nile as much water as it might require 
for irrigation purposes my thoughts turned toward the fleecy staple. 
I visualized the possibility of at least a million more bales being thrown 
upon the market. I knew what this would do to the price of the raw 
product. I saw the reaction which this would have upon the economic 
wealth of the South. 

In order that I may make my meaning clear I must wander a little 
into history and take a side-step into geography. Our great American 
Continent lies so very far away from Africa and we have so many 
Problems of our own that I can not expect my fellow countrymen to 
follow me unless I lay my predicate, as the college professor expresses 
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it. It is hard for us to believe that anything can menace our heg: mony. 
We have accomplished so much that we are inclined to look upon the 
sky as our limit. But as this cotton question touches directly every 
man, woman, and child in Dixieland, and indirectly the entire 110,- 
000,000 inhabitants of the United States, it may not be amiss to delve 
for a few moments both into the past and into darkest Africa 


The Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, or literally the back country, is that 
territory bounded by Egypt on the north; Uganda on the south: the 
Red Sea, Eritrea, and Abyssinia on the east; and the French Sahara 
and the Belgian Congo on the west. Through it flow the three principal 
tributaries of the Nile—the Atbara and the Blue Nile, which rise in 
Abyssinia, and the White Nile, which has its source in Uganda rhe 
White and Blue Niles unite at Khartoum to form the main river, into 
which the Atbara falls some 200 miles farther north. From the point 
where the White Nile enters the Sudan to the Egyptian frontier is over 
2.000 miles. The “ black country ™ is therefore twice as big as Germany 
and France together. It is practically as large as the Cotton Belt of 
the United States. 

When the British in June, 1882, occupied Egypt ihe nominal author 
ity of the Khedive extended over this vast area. But the worst forms 
of misgovernment there obtained. The rich soil on the banks of the 
Nile which had once been highly cultivated was abandoned. To quots 
the graphic language of Lord Cromer, “ there was not a dog to howl 
for a lost master. Industry had vanished; oppression had driven the 
inhabitants from the soil. The entire country was leased out to 
piratical slave hunters under the name of traders by the Khartoum 
Government.” 

Shortly before the English landed their troops at Alexandria a revolt 
broke out in the Sudan, led by Muhammed Ahmed, the son of a Don 
zola carpenter. He proclaimed himself to be the Mahdi or Messiah 
of his people. The masses flocked to his standard. The Egyptian 
troops were unable to resist him. The Mahdi pressed forward and 
menaced Khartoum, The Khedive sent General Gordon to bring help 
to the beleaguered garrison, but the tragic end of that heroic soldier 
in 1885 closed a sad chapter in the history of the Sudan. Egypt was 
forced to withdraw from that country and to fix her southern boundary 
ut Wadi Halfa. 

For 10 years dervish hordes led by the Khalifa Abdullah, who had 
succeeded the Mahdi, ravaged the land which had surrendered to the 
forces of anarchy, but during this time British statesmanshbip was not 
idie. On the contrary, it recognized the fact that the most efficient 
way te reconquer the Sudan was to reorganize the finances of Egypt. 
It therefore allowed the “ Black Country” to stew in its own juice 
until Lord Cromer got the Egyptian treasury Into a condition of im- 
pregnable security In the meantime British military experts took the 
army of the Khedive in band and made of it an efficient fighting force. 
By 1896 it was felt that all preliminaries were ready, and it was de- 
cided to embark on the reconquest of the Sudan. The Dongola Province 
was occupied, and in due course Sir Herbert Kitchener won the battle 
of Omdurman, annihilated the dervishes, and became Lord Kitchener of 
Khartoum, ® 

II 

The Sudan having been reconquered, it was therefore decided that the 
new administration should create a partnership between England and 
Egypt for the government of the territory which this spirit of coopera 
tion bad redeemed. The country was accordingly officially designated 
as the Anglo-Egyptian Sudan. A treaty was also drafted which pro- 
vides that 

(1) The British and Egyptian flags should be used throughout the 
Sudan ; 


(2) The supreme military and civil command should be vested in an 
officer termed “the governor general of the Sudan” and to be ap- 
pointed by Khediviai decree on the recommendation of the British 
Government; and 

(3) Proclamations of the governor general should have the force of 
the law. 
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as a woman I knew him but slightly, but there was something so con- 
tagious about his persennlity, something so irresistible about his smile, 
though I was in 
America when he passed away, I felt a sense of personal bereavement 


therefore understand 
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‘Firstly, to effect the withdrawal from the Sudan of all Egyptian 
officers and purely Rgyptian units of the Egyptian Army"; and 

that the Sudan Government liberty to increase the 
irrigated at from feddans to an unlimited 
as the need may arise.” 

The first part of this order deals with a matter which does not con- 
The second part of it is the pivot around which my story 
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As soon as the Egyptian public heard of this ultimatum it was flab- 
bergasted, dumbfounded, petrified. The fine of 500,000 Egyptian pounes 
($2,500,000) which Lord Allenby had assessed upon Egypt as punitive 
Gamages for the assassination of the sirdar, was paid without hesita- 
tion and almost without a flicker. The money was in the bank. To 
withdraw it was a mere matter of bookkeeping which interested the 
Mintstry of Finance, but which did not make any impression upon the 
feliah, But when Lord Allenby spoke in terms of water, his language 
went home to every man and woman in Egypt. He touched upon the 


one subject which every Egyptian understands, And rightfully so, 


| tion of 
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withdraw the water of the Nile from the Delta of Egypt, and its 
verdant will turn overnight into a barren waste. The country 
is practically rainless. Without the Nile it would again become a 
desert—“ for dust thou art and to dust thou shalt return.” 

I know that lawyers may argue that the Allenby ultimatum evolved 
a form of unknown to tbe penal code. I am aware of 
the fact that Edmund Burke insisted that he did not know how to draw 
up an indictment against a whole people. I do not attempt to con- 
trovert either of these proj All that I say is that the British 
were face to face with a condition and not with a theory. At least 
40 Englishmen had been sniped in broad daylight during the 18 
months which preceded the Stack murder. The killings bad taken 
place in frequented parts of Cairo. The murderers wore no masks, and 
witnesses could be found to identify any of them. Something 
“water cure”’ was the most effective available 
It turned the Egyptian water monopoly 

It did more than this; it potentially 
made future generations 


fields 


chastisement 
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condemned 14,000,000 people to famine. It 
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Strictly speaking, I am in no sense concerned with the punishment 
meted out to Egypt. If I bave spoken of the matter at all it is only 
because the Southern States of the American Union are about to be 
made to suffer for the assassination of the sirdar. Assuredly they had 
the crime, I, as a southerner, can mot see them 
blow witheut raising my voice. To make my meaning 
drive home my point, I shall be forced to examine in some 
detail the available water supply of the Nile. It may appear, at first 
blush, as if I am pleading Egypt's case. I shall not do so. I am 
thinking only of my own flesh and blood. Every argument which I 
may adduce has but one impelling cause and but one aim—to save 
Louisiana and her sister States from paying the penalty for a crime 
committed by others, 


nothing to do with 


dealt a bedy 


clear, to 


Iv 

The ukase of November 22, 1924, had two main objectives. In the 
first place it was desired to put the fear of God into the breasts of 
This result was obtained. In the second instance it 
was deemed opportune to strike while the iron was hot and to reverse 
with one stroke the former British policy in regard to Nile water. 

But when the morrow afforded time for reflection it was perceived 
that an official undertaking given by the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd- 
in the British House of Commons on February 28, 1922, made 


the Egyptians. 


George, 


| it extremely difficult for England to enforce the letter of this “right 


about face” order. It will be recalled that Downing Street had 
evolved for Egypt a new form of sovereignty, that ef independence 
“ with In giving birth to this rara avis Mr. Lioyd- 


George 


reservations.” 
said: 

“ The final clause of the declaration defines the special relations be- 
tween His Majesty's Government and Egypt. It declares that the 
following four points are absolutely reserved to the discretion of His 
Majesty's Government: F 

“(a) The security of the communications of the British Empire in 
Egypt ; 

“(b) 
ference 

“(e) 


The defense of Egypt against all foreign aggression or inter- 
direct or indirect ; 

The protection of foreign interests in Egypt and the protec- 
minorities; and 

“(d) The Sudan. 

“We are prepared to make agreements with the Egyptian Govern- 
ment upon these matters in a spirit of mutual accommodation when- 
ever a favorable opportunity arises for the conclusion of such agree- 
ments. But until such agreements, satisfactory beth to ourselves and 
to the Egyptian Government, are concluded, the status quo will re- 
main intact.” 

This meant in plain language, that until London and Cairo got 
together, the Sudan had to remain the tail to Egypt’s kite, come what 
may, come what will. I mean by this that the British Foreign Office 
so construed its own words as soon as it recovered from the shock 
of the Stack crime. 

Ziwar Pasha, the Egyptian Prime Minister, an Pgyptian patriot 
and in no sense unfriendly to England, wrote to Lord Allenby that 
the water clause in the ultimatum had aroused very great anxiety in 
Egypt. He reminded the high commissioner that the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment had always maintained that the development of the Sudan 
should not be of a nature to harm irrigation in Egypt or to prejudice 
the future projects which were necessary to meet her rapidly in- 
creasing population. He added that he believed that he was not mis- 
taken in affirming that this principle had been fully admitted by His 
Britannic Majesty's Government, and he therefore invited the high 
commissioner to revoka the instructions given to the Sudan: 

“Lord Allenby replied that the British Government has no intention 
of trespassing on the natural historic rights of Egypt in the waters of 
the Nile and in giving instructions to the Sudan Government the 
British Government had intended that they be construed in this sense. 
Moved by these considerations His Majesty's Government was disposed 
to direct the Sudan Government not to give effect to the previous in- 
structions regarding the unlimited development of the Gezira mcn- 
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tioned in the note of November oa the understanding that an ex- 
pert committee composed of Mr. J. J. Canter Cremers, as chairman, 
whe has been chosen by an agreement between the two governments, 
Mr. RB. HW. MeGregor, British delegate, and Abd el Hamid Pasha Sulet- 
who had been selected by the Egyptian Government, shall meet 
not later than February 15 for the purpose of examining the subject 
and proposing a basis on which irrigation can be carried out with 
full consideration for the interests of Egypt and without detriment to 
her natural historic rights.” 

In commenting upen this correspondence the semioffictal London 

Cimes points out that the water of the Blue Nile, at its low stage, 
had in the past been earmarked for the Sudan by eminent irrigation 
authorities, and that the White Nile bad been similarly attributed to 
Kigypt. The article adds that— 
“the only justification for the appointment of the new commission can 
be the hope that its recommendations will lead to the final settlement 
to the mutual satisfaetion of both countries ef a question that has been 
allowed to lose its purely technical character and embitter their rela- 
tions. Such a settlement weuld take the form of a friendly agreement 
between Egypt and the Sudan, which would establish the vested rights 
of each, lay down a system for the allocation ef available and future 
supplies of water, and set up machinery whereby the agreement shoukl 
be interpreted, differences of opinion between the two governments ad- 
justed, farther conservation works decided upon, and the proportion of 
cost allotted to the two countries.” 
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I have burdened my text with these quotations because I have felt 
that the documents should speak for themselves. I have thought, how- 
ever, that it might be interesting to see what the semiofficial London 
Times has had to say about the matter. It is so often inspired that 
laymen are entitled to attach importance te its statements. I must 
hasten te add, nevertheless, tbat the Mr. Cremers whe was made 
chairman of this board was a Hollander. He was a consulting engi- 

attached to the Dutch Ministry of Waterways and Dutch dete- 
gate on the Central Commission of the Rhine. His credentials were 
therefore of the highest quality. But why this post was taken away 
from the United States is a mystery to me. Perhaps I should not say 
that this billet “was taken away from the United States,” but here 
the facts. During the latter years of the war a bitter controversy 
went on as to projects for augmenting the Nile water supply. Two dis- 
tinguished Englishmen fought to the knife and from the knife to the 
hilt Egyptian publie opinion was very much interested In the con- 
troversy, as one of the two antagonists, Sir William Willcocks, an engi- 
neer of repute and of hich character, charged the British adviser to 
the Seyptian Ministry of Public Works with having prepared plans for 
conservation work on the upper Nile based upon erroneous data. The 
discussion widened, and Lord Allenby in the autumn of 1919 appointed 
a commission to inquire into the whole water problem, except that of 
a division of the supply between Egypt and the Sudan. This issue 
not submitted. In those days, just after the armistice, all 
thoughts turned to America as the one and only place to seek the “ for- 
eign” member of this commission. The outstanding ability of Mr. 
Ae of California, called his name to the attention of the 
Anglo-Egyptian authorities. He was chosen. [le fulfilled his mission 
with the success characteristic of all of his work. I have repeatedly 
heard both Englishmen and Egyptians speak in the highest terms of 
his services. His report submitted, Mr. Cory returned to the United 
States. Of course, neither he nor any American had a right of pre 
emption to a seat upon the new board, but It does seem passing strange 
that In 1924 a Dutchman should have been called to fill a post that 
public opinion forced upon an American in 1919. 

It was desired that this new commission submit {ts report before 
June 30, 1925. It got down to fts task, but in April typhoid fever 
overtook Mr. Cremers and al! work stopped. On June 23, 1925, he 
died. Mr. McGregor had in the meant!me returned to Europe. In view 
of Mr. Cremers’s death it is impossible to say when the report will be 
ready. 
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I have no inside knowledge as to what form the report of the com- 
mission may take. Will it recognize what Lord Allenby’s letter of 
January 2%, 1925, describes as “Egyptian interests and historic 
rights”? Or will it, as the London Times expressed it, propose a set- 
tement which “ would take the form of a friendly agreement between 
Egypt and the Sudan, which would establish the vested rights of each 
(and) lay down a system for the allocation of the available and future 
supplies of water”? I do not know. I am not a prophet. I try to 
Interpret the past and to understand the presenv. The future Hes 
beyond my ken. 

But the official reports of the former British adviser to the Egyptian 
Ministry of Public Works, Sir Murdoch Macdonald, have taught me two 
things: 

(1) The quantity of water in the Nile; and 

(2) The present and eventual water requirements of Egypt. 

From this official data’T learn that there Is not enough water in the 
Nile—whether one speaks of available or of future supplies—to answer 
the requirements of both Egypt and of the Sudan. There is not enough 
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to fill Ecgypt’s eventual needs. There was not enough in 1914 te answer 
Egypt's demands as then existing. 

Egypt may be literally deseribed as “the river, which is Egypt,” 
meaning the soil formed hy the deposit of the silt-laden annual flood. 


The main part of this land is the delta, or lower Egypt, which is trian- 
gular in shape. Its apex is at Cairo, its base on the Mediterranean 


Sea. Its area is about 4,800,000 acres, or feddans, of which 3,000,000 
are cultivated. In the reaches from Cairo to the Sudan frontier there 
are about 2,500,000 acres, or feddans, of arable soil, of which 2,200,000 
are now cultivated. Thus the combined area of all of the Nile lands of 
Egypt totals about 7,500,000 acres, of which approximately 5,200,000 
are bow under the plow, 
vi 
This article deals with cotton, I therefore hasten to give the figures 
as to cotton cultivation in Egypt. Were they are: 
Year: Acreage 
I a dal a ee anal 1, 827, 868 
is os thd hldaieas 4 i Z 1, 280, 805 
ei <ithettttans thctnilycithl nnnacdactitinebinen ein tiaeliein tall 1, 800, 843 
19232 bipdibittinten Ome indie ania 1, 715, 150 
1924 aa tail nati nmeellimaials penitent te 1, 787, 843 
As at present 5,200,000 acres are being tilled, it follows that in 
round figures 50 per cent of this acreage is now under cotten culture, 


The creps preduced since 1920 have been as follows: 








aD 


American production 


Year — -- 

Bales | Per acre 

a all Pa eel 906, 478 | Ou 
1v21 eR stetiaemandeaaateiaaniae = 1, 061, 476 82 
es ee... se es I, 420, 907 73 
ON i ictal be i ak See ed iiniebaitevlaaiah 1, 204, S82 | .%5 
Si inncitteniapediaivernacinn toningtinennnsinatemmamieahetrel 1, S84, 580 | 77 


It has already been pointed that Egypt still has 2,100,000 acres 


which have not yet been utilized. Of this, however, 200,600 im the 
lake zone of lower Egypt should be reserved for piseiculture. This 
reduces the uet available maximum increase of cultivation in Egypt to 
1,900,000 feddans, or acres. 

Now, Egypt has a pepulation of 14,000,000 souls. They and their 
cattle must be fed. The fellah, therefore, raises sugar, wheat, corn, 
rice, onions, barley, and clover. These crops abserb approximately 
70 per cent of the present cultivated surface of the country. It is 
reasonable to suppose that this propertion of 70 per cent for the gen- 


eral crops and of 30 per cent for cotton will be maintained even when 
at some future date the entire available superficies of the land pays 
tribute te the farmer. This means that in round figures 570,000 more 
acres will in time be put under cotton cultivation, 


During the lest five years the Egyptian fellah has got cut of 
his soil an average yield of 0.72 of an American bale per acre. This 
implies that he, or bis child or bis grandson, should be able to in- 


crease the Egyptian cotton production by 410,400 bales ff all goes well, 
In other words, the spot market of the future must 
Egyptian supply of approxinrately 1,800,000 bales. 

Of course, I know that boll weevils and other pests may make my cal- 
culations appear like the dream of a theorist. Put I do not think 
these agricultural hazards weaken the salient point of my argument, 
for, whether the Nile water goes to Egypt or to the Sudan, the same 
element of risk exists. I know, for instance, that Egyptian cotton Is 
attacked by what is popularly called the “ pink worn.” IT am advised 
that the Sudan is menaced by the aphis which deposits honeydew on 
a relatively large scale and thus suffocates the plant. It therefore 
follows that as a practical proposition the Insect peril exists beth in 
Egypt and the Sudan. All of these statistics lead up to one faet. 
Egypt as an eventual cotton entity represents a territory of approxt- 
mately 2,570,000 acres, capable of raising about 1,800,000 
bales of cotton, What can the Sudan produce? 

If the independence of Egypt means what the words imply, the 
English can not linger long in this country. A corollary to this will 
be that the irrigation system of Exypt will pass Into native hands, 
Will this purely local admintstration, ff it come about, make it pes- 
sible for the Bgypt of the future to produce 1,800,000 American bales 
of cotton? To answer this question would be to indulge in prophecy. 
I do know, however, that if the Sudan gets, as the London Tinrer in- 
ferred that she will obtain, an adequate allocation of Nile water, 
English engineers will drive the last pound of efficiency out of every 
cubic yard of water meted out to the “ Black Country.” There ts, 
accordingly, a possible element of personal equation which may enter 
into any computations which nray be made. 

In returning to my narrative I deem fit necessary to speak of quality 
before I touch upon quantity. I thought for a time that good cotton 
eould not be grown south of the thirtieth degree of north latitude. New 
Orleans is just south of this parallel. The country tributary to my 
native city is farmed in sugar and rice. Very little cotton is grown 
south of Baton Rouge. I had wnderstood, in a vague way, that this 


count upon an 


American 








waa because cotton was not at its best quite so far south. When I 
reached Egypt TI soon learned that an admirable staple was grown 
me ral hundred miles south of this dividing line Sut certain pre- 
conceived ideas are most tenacious 

When, therefore, IT determined to look into the Sudan question, I 
red el the experts consulted by me to be most careful, as IT had 
an idea that the Sudan could not produce a high-grade article. I 
have received unequivocal written assurances from an agronomist who 
lias produced the actual stuff on the spot that in the Gezira district 
f ft Sudan the rdinary American variety” and all Egyptian 
erodes are successfully grown 

i not speak of the Anrerican plant Of the Egyptian, I feel 
t j i well say a word It produces four varleties, (1) the 

larid (2) the Asslli, (3) the Ama nd (4) the Ashmounti, 

With the exception of American sea-island cotton, which is in a class 
all t f, the Sakellaridis is, I am assured by competent authority, 
the longest, finest, strongest, and whitest grade in the worid The 
\simouni, which is the most inferior of the Egyptian supply, in 
ovdinary years brings in the Liverpool market 20 per cent more than 
the average American output 

I am sured that the Sudan Sakellaridis and Assili are not equal 
to the best of the similar Egyptian variety, but that the best Sadan 
Suakellaridis and Assill are equivalent to the medium Kgyptian stock 
of th anre grade, On the other band, the Affi and Ashmouni run to 
the same standard as in Egypt. This means that the Lower Nile Valley 
can put upon the market a better staple than anything we can produce 
outside of the sea islands—-always assuming my information to be 
accurate, 

When one considers the marvelous fertility of the Nile Valley this 
should not be considered surprising. Man tickles the earth, and it 
lauchs into a golden harvest A group of influential Britisi capitalists 
commonly known as a syndicate has for several years been fully 
aware of this fact. It helped to put through the British Parliament 
a bill whereby England guaranteed a Sudan bond issue of £2,000,000, 
which bas been applied to building the Sennaar Dam, which is now 
ready for business. These financiers bought up what is known as the 
Gezira Province of the Sudan They have converted it into a closed 
corporation, or, to be more accurate, they have made it impossible for 
anyone to buy any land in the Gezira. These men have been calling 


ont for water for years, but until their Sennaar Dam neared completion 
their were premonitory symptoms rather than 
for help 

Luckily for the stupid killing of the 
pened just when the construction work near their property 
tically finished 

it clear that the Sudan both 
whi h counts and a capitalistic group to make the 
advanta It remains only 
idvcal combination can produce, 


cries an urgent appeal 


them, chivalrous Stack hap 


was prac- 
therefore has the grade of cotton 
most of these natural 


to inquire as to how many bales this 


‘eS, 


vit 
of all 
than 
attention 


1 the in the Sudan, 
not 
my 


have 


the cultivable land 
35,000,000 acres of good arable soil. 
the That where the 
There is where the driving force 


lo not know 
It is estimated at 
I shall concentrate 


henvy investments 


area 
less 
is 


on Gezira. 


been made, 


of the Sudan cotten industry is settled. Here I have something con- 
crete with which to deal. I am not in the domain of fanciful con- 
ceptions but face to face with a reality which is determined that Man- 
chester shall get its cotton within the British Empire. 

The area of the Gezira between Khartoum and the railroad line 
which crosses the Lrovince is 5,000,000 acres. Of this 3,000,000 can 
be irrigated by the Sennaar Dam; that is to say, a portion of these 
3,000,000 acres can be put under cotton beginning in 1926 should all 


the “ water of the Blue Nile be earmarked for the Sudan.” There is 
ho reasob Why every square yard of this immense tract should not be 
If, as some say, there is enough water in the Nile 
in ordinary years to supply the present requirements of Egypt and at 
the same time irrigate the Gezira, it follows that the Southern 
States of America will be called upon within a few years to face an 
additional cotton supply of 2,160,000 American bales. 

In fixing this figure I use the Egyptian production per acre as my 
basis It not, however, allow for an increased Ngyptian output 
nor dees it take into consideration that the Sudan will never agree 
to limit its cultivation to small an acreage, once it is started on 
the high road to wealth. If this eventuality of increased cotton acre- 
age about, it will spell ruin for the American cotton planter, 
hot to-morrow, perhaps, but before the young men of to-day shall have 
passed away. 

lf, as IL firmiy believe, 
low years to deviate 
existence, and if the 


devoted to cotton, 


to 


does 


suo 


comes 


there 
a drop 


is not enough water in fhe Nile in 
from Egypt without jeopardizing her 
policy foreshadowed in the London Times be 
adopted, it will mean (1) famine in Egypt and (2) reduced prices 
for American cotton. I shall not attempt to prove why I think that 
there ts not enough water for Egypt to spare a mouthful in low years, 
Suffice it to say that if the entire Egyptian acreage now under cot- 
ton cultivation, which consisted in 1924 of 1,787,843 feddans, were 
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wiped out, the southern planter would still be penalized for the Stack 
murder. This absolute elimination of Egyptian cotton production to 
make way for a syndicate of British capitalists is not going to occur 
things do not happen. The British are too just to consent t» 
make an arid desert of the Delta of the Nile in order to cause the 
upper stretches of that river to blossom like a rose and incidentally to 


Such 


enrich a syndicate of capitalists. 

But, I repeat, should the entire Egyptian cotton crop disappear 
(and It will not), the increased African cotton acreage would still 
be 1,212,157 feddans. ‘To get this resuit I subtract from the 3,000.Q09 
acres Gezira tract now ready for the plow and lying opposite the duu 
‘earmarked for the Sudan” the 1,787,843 feddans (or acres) which 
Eevpt had under cotton in 1924. This difference, upon the basis of 
the results obtained during the last five years, represents a sword 
of Damocles in round figures of 970,000 American bales, enough to 


turn any “ bull” market into a “ bear” feast. 

But it is the possibility of unlimited expansion which sharpens this 
makes it a guillotine, Nor must this salient point 

It is the essence of my argument: Egypt needs foodstuffs 


sword and of 


forgotten. 


Seventy per cent of her soil is applied to filling her stomach and |nit 
30 per cent is devoted to clothing her body. The money back of the 
Sudan development will be applied entirely to cotton. No 70 and 20 
per cent will be tolerated there. 

The Sudan and Egypt both lie in Africa. So does the Nile. It js 
immaterial to the American cotton planter whether a bale reaches the 
spinner marked “ Egypt” or labeled “Sudan.” But it does make 4 
difference to him to know that cotton-producing Nile-Africa will in 


all probability cease to be a 70-30 per cent country and become for 
immense stretches a 100 per cent cotton land. Admitting, therefore, 
that every other deduction drawn by me be fallacious; that the Nil» 
beginning in 1926 will irrigate the same number of acres as in the past 
the very fact that the 70 per cent food production can no longer he 
counted upon accentuates the gravity of the problem. 
Vill 

But it is an ill wind that blows nobody good. The Sudan ts fac 
to face with a great searcity of labor. The syndicate will have a 
hard time getting hands to sow its fields and to pick its cotton. Le 
sides, the temperature runs so high in the Nile Basin that competent 
English engineers will not relish the idea of working down there unless 
they are paid fancy salaries. Moreover, experience in Egypt has taught 
that it is extremely dificult to get big concerns started, It is there 
fore probable that years may elapse before the Sudan can get under 
headway. tut it behooves the South to think of to-morrow and not 
solely of to-day. 
This silver lining that I have just pointed out is, of course, most 
important. The main issue, however, centers around one point. I 
is not whether we may have a breathing space before we face bank 
but are we called upon to boist our danger signals? In 
answering this question it is well to bear in mind that Sudan cotton 
can be transported to the markets of the world without serious eco 
nomic difficulty and that the capitalists who have put up the money 
to emancipate the Manchester cotton spinner from industrial vassalage 
to the South are determined that the labor problem shall be solved. 
There are no Australians, no Canadians, no Afrikanders to prevent 
the importation of coolies and of Indians. Who will risk the asser- 
tion that the Government of India would not be delighted to find in 
the Sedan an outlet for its surplus population? Is it reasonable to 
suppose that the group of capitalists would oppose such a measure? 

To my mind the one subject about which any doubt may linger is 
that which bears upon the quality of cotton which the Sudan pro 
duces. I have done all I can to get accurate information upon this 
feature, The assurances given me are from sources of the highest 
credibility, reliability, and competence. I have taken up the matter 
with specialists. I have cross-examined my informants separate and 
apart from one another. The answers are concordant, categorical, and 
emphatic, and these are, I repeat, that the cotton produced in the 
Sudan is jJonger, finer, stronger, whiter, and a better seller than any 
thing raised in America outside of the sea islands. 

Assuming that this evidence is worthy of belief, I feel justified in 
saying that I view the future of the American cotton planter wit! 
the gravest concern. 








ruptey, 


PreRReE CRARITES. 


EXECUTIVE NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BORAT. TI ask leave to submit certain reports from the 
Committee on Foreign Relations for the Executive Calendar. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the reports 
will be received and placed on the Executive Calendar. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk wil call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
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Ricase Frasier King Robinsen, Ind. 

Rorab George La Follette Sackett 

Rreokhart Gillett Lenrvot Sheppard 

Proaussard (lass MelLeun Simmons 

Lruce Goff MeNary Smoot 

Cameron Gooding Mayficld Stephens 

Capper Greene Metcalf Swanson 

Copetand linte Moses Trammetl 

Cousens llarrehl Necly T yson 

Dal Marrison Norris Wadsworth 

Denewn Heflin Nye Walsh 

Kd lowell Ouidie Watson 

krpst Jobnson Overman Wheeler 
ald Jones, Wash, Phipps Willis 

eal Kendrick Pine 

Pieteher Keyes Ransdell 


Mr. OVERMAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa |Mr. Cummins] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. 
MEANS] are engaged in the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to announce that my colleague, the 
senior Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris}, is detained by 
ilIness. I will let this Announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. REED of Missouri subsequently said: I desire to have 
the announcement appear on the first roll call to-day that my 
eolleague (Mr. Wuittiams] has been called from the city on 
official business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their hames, a quorum is present. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
without amendment the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 44) au- 
thorizing the Federal ae rve Bank of New York to invest its 
funds in the purchase of a site and the building now standing 
thereon for its branch office at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The message also announced that the House had passed a 
bill (TL R. 7979) granting to the’ Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Co. the right of way through certain public lands for the re- 
location of part of its existing railroad, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the 
Iiouse had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, 
and they were thereupon signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 2987. An act for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr.; 

Hi. R. 8590. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Sparks, Nev., for a dumping ground for garbage and other 
like purposes ; and 

1H. R. 8652. An act to provide for the withdrawal of certain 
lands as a camp ground for the pupils of the Indian school at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

MINUTES OF UNITED STATES TARIFF COMMISSION (8S. DOC. NO. 83) 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a certified copy of the minutes of the meetings of the United 
States Tariff Commission, submitted by its chairman, as re- 
quested in Senate Resolution 165, agreed to March 9, 1926, 
which will be referred to the Committee on Finance and 
printed in accordance with the resolution aforesaid: 

REPORTS OF COM MITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 
set: bill (S. 868) for the relief of Kate Canniff (Rept. No. 
« a 


A bill (8. 1903) for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb (Rept. 
No, 388) ; and 


A bill (8S. 3174) for the relief of the Alaska Steamship Co. 
(Rept. No. 389). 

Mr. CAPPER also, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, to which was referred the bill (S. 2965) to prevent 
discrimination against farmers’ cooperative associations by 
boards of trade and similar organizations, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
(No. 390) thereon. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 2042) relating 
to the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the Na- 
tional Capital, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 391) thereon. 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5858) for the relief of Charles 
Ritzel, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 392) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (8. 1993) for the relief of the Van Dorn Iron Works Co., 


reported it with au amendment and submitted a report (No. 
893) thereon, 
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BILES AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3590) granting an increase of pension to Catherine 
Fahnestock (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3591) granting an increase of pension to Rosa 
Martin (with wccompanying papers); to the Commiftce on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3592) for the relief of Henry C, 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3593) to amend section 127 (a) of the National 
Defense Act as amended by the act of June 4, 1920; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMBRON: 

A bill (S. 3594) respecting vested rights of Indians in reser- 
vations created by treaty; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3595) to authorize the exchange of certain pat- 


Wilke; to the 


| ented lands in the Grand Canyon National Park for certain 


Government lands in said park; 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3596) for the relief of Robert Whitley 
the Conumittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3597) to authorize the erection of additional 
buildings to the United States Veterans’ Bureau Hospital No. 
24 at Palo Alte, Calif.. and to authorize the appropriation 
therefor; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. MOSES 

A bill (S. 3598) granting a pension to Annie A. Gilson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3599) fer the relief of the city of New York: and 

A bill (S. 3600) for the relief of Geraldine Kester; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3601) to divest goods, wares, and merchandise 
manufactured, produced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of 
their interstate character in certain cases; to the Committee ou 
Education and Labor. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3602) to relieve from liens for Federal taxes prop- 
erty exempt from State taxation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

sy Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3603) for the relief of Genevieve Hendrick; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (8S. 3604) for the relief of Henry C. Wilke; 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 75) authorizing certain funds 
appropriated for the reservation and monument at Wakefield, 
Va., to be made available for certain repairs to existing hich- 
ways and lanes on said reservation; to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 


to the Committee on Public 


Miller: to 


to the 


NOUSE BRILL REFERRED 


The bill (HL R. 7979) granting to the Yosemite Valley Rail- 
road Co. the right of way through certain public lands for the 
relocation of part of its existing railroad was rend twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, through an error yesterday 
House bill 6117, to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the President of the United States to locate, construct, and 
operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 12, 1914, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Possessions. That bill really 
belongs in the Committee on Interstate Commerce. I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that the Committee on Territories and 
Tnsular Possessions be relieved of further consideration of this 
bill and that it be referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Without objection, that order will 
be made. 


ART IN THE CAPITOL 
Mr. FESS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 172), 


whieh was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Bxpenses of the Senate: 
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Resolved, That the Committee on the Library of the Senate be, and | the Government has lonned the railroads since that date $307, 


| 


000.000 more, On this basis I said the farmers, in proportion, 


| would be entitled to the use of $4,000,000,000, or Zour billions of 


Government money. This is ten times as much as the four 
hundred millions used in these dispatches. Again, I presume 
the four hundred millions was a clerical error, and LI do not 
charge that these dispatches deliberately attempted to misquote 


| my figures, but the errors are so great that my bill and my 
| statement to the committee would be useless if I had propose) 


no more than a $15,000,000 loan. 

The bill which I introduced further provides that the coop 
erative created thereby should bid for farm products cost of 
production and enough to make 5 per cent profit upon the 
capital investment. This would raise the price level to that 
amount and would easily double what the farmers are now get- 


| ting for their products and would give them a chance to pay of 


| their debts and reduce their loans. 


The surplus left in the hands 


of the cooperative would be sold in the markets of the world by 


a single agency, and there would be no competition in selling 
This would have a distinet effect upon improving the world’s 


| market: but if the loss occurred upon this portion of the farm 


{is hereby, authorized and directed to have prepared a manuscript on 
the works of art and the artists of the United States Capitol, at a cost 
not to exceed $2,500, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the | 
Senate, and that such manuscript, when prepared, shall be printed, 
with illustrations, as a Senate document. 

PREIGIIT KATES ON PERISHABLE PRODUCTS 

Mr. TRAMMELL submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
17°), which was ordered to lie over under the role: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and is 
h directed 1 investigate the present high freight and express 
rites | ! red for the transportation of citrus fruits, other fruits, 
vee table ind other farm products, with a view to bringing about 
early action that will result in a substantial reduction in the existing 
fi ht and rates, which represent an increase of approxt- 
miu nt ¢ r pre-war rates on such product 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States by Mr. | 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 16, 
16, the President had approved and signed the following acts: 

S. 45. An act for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 


from the Army during the World War because of misrepresenta- 
thou of 


nge; and 

1450. An net to establish a board of public welfare in and 
for the District of Columbia, to determine its functions, and for 
other purposes, 

MESSAGE FROM THE 
from the House of Representatives by Mr. Haltt- 
gan, one of its clerks, requested that the Senate return to the 
Iieuse the joint reselution (H. J. Res. 131) authorizing the 
Mederal Reserve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the 
purchase of a site and the building now standing thereon for 
its branch office at Buffalo, N. Y. 


RESERVE BRANCH 


HOUSE 


A message 


FEDERAI BANK AT BUFFALO, N. Y. 


The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the request 
of the House of Representatives for the return to that body of 
the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 131) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase 
of a site and the building now standing thereon for its branch 
oftice at Buffalo, N. Y. 

Mr. McLEAN. The joint resolution is identical with a joint 
resolution Which passed the Senate on last Monday, and was 
sent to the THlouse, and I understand that it has passed the 
House. Therefore, I move that the Committee on Banking 
and Currency be discharged from the consideration of House 
Joint Resolution 131, and that the request of the House be com- 
plicd with. 

The motion was agreed to. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF—PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. BROOKUHART. Mr. President, dispatches appearing in 
the Cedar Rapids Gazette and other Towa papers reported my 
uppearance before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry to urge the loan of $15,000,000 to the farmers, and 
stated that I justified this loan on the ground that $536,000,000 
in cash and 8307,000,000 in loans have been made from the 
Treasury of the United States to the railroads since they were 
turned back, and that on this basis the farmers would be en- 
titled to 2 loan of $400,000,000. There are so many inaccura- 
cies in these figures and in the whole dispatch that I deem it 
necessary to make a correction from the floor of the Senate. 

Iu the first place, I did not appear before the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry to advocate any loan whatsoever to 
the farmers. They are overloaned now. They do not want 
more loans. They want prices for their products so that they 
ean pay their loans, 

I appeared before the committee In support of the agricul- 
tural bill which I had introduced. That bill provides for a 
cooperative supported: by $1,500,000,000 of Government capital. 
It is in no sense a $15,000,000 loan to the farmers. Fifteen 
million dollars amounts to nothing in the solution of this prob- 
lem. The exportable surplus of the farmers averages around 
$2,000,000,000 a year, and to attempt to handle it with $15,000,000 
is ridiculous on its face. I presume these figures are a clerical 
error and it was really intended to use my figures of $1,500,- 
000,000 as the capital necessary for handling this exportable 
surplus, for I have estimated that such an amount of capital 
is necessary, and have used these figures time and again. 

I have often said that the farmers are entitled to that much 
direct aid from the Treasury in the first instance, because the 
Treasury did pay the railroads $536,000,000 in cash to guarantee 
their operating expenses and war-time return for the first six 
months after they were turned back to their owners, Also 


products, which averages only from 8 to 12 per cent of the 


| whole, then I suggested three methods of making up the deficit : 
| An excise tax upon the total sales of the farmers, or an excise 


tax up the profits of the protected manufactured articles sol 
to the farmers, or the use of the tariff taxes themselves. 

I put no tax provisions into my bill, because a tax under the 
Constitution can net originate in the Senate. I only provided 
for gathering information as a basis of a proper tax. This tax 
would mean a loss to the farmers upon the small portion of 
their products exported, but it would guarantee them a gain 
on the other 88 or 92 per cent sold in the domestic market of 
5 per cent above cost of production. This would give agricul- 
ture a stability and a prosperity which it has never had. 

STATE TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention of 
the Senate to the bill (S, 38377) to amend section 5219 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, which is Order of Busi 
ness 356 on the calendar. The bill deals with the right of the 
States to tax the shares and income of national banks. The 
Senate may remember that the subject was agitated in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. Secretary Kellogg, then a Member of 
the Senate from Minnesota, introduced a joint resolution cover- 
ing the subject. Some of the States whose general assemblies 
are now in session are very anxious to have this question dis- 
posed of. I know the Legislature of New York, at Albany— 
and I may say that the matter is of more interest, I think, to 
New York than to any other State—is about to adjourn, and 
it is very anxious to act upon this matter. 

The bill was referred to a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, of which the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Pepper] is chairman. It was reported back to 
the committee, and the full committee recommended the pas- 
sage of the bill. The House of Representatives has had the 
subject under consideration, and the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency has reported in favor of a similar bil! 
The bill is also approved by the American Bankers’ Association 
and the National Tax Association. I think it should be given 
consideration at a very early date. It is an important matter. 
I shall not ask for the consideration of the bill this morning, 
but I ask that the report which accompanied the House bill 
be printed in the Recorp. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Perper], as Senators know, has been absent from the 
Senate, and while the bill has been reported he has filed no 
report in the Senate. I think, however, the House report 
clearly covers the subject, and desire that it may be printed 
in the Recorp. It is a very short report. I also wish to give 
notice that on to-morrow I shall ask unanimous consent to have 
the bill considered, and I hope that in the meantime Senators 
who are interested in the measure will read the House report 
in order that they may understand the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut 
will recall that when the subject matter of this bill was before 
the Senate a few years ago the measure then proposed in- 
volved quite a considerable refund of taxes which had been 
collected from certain banking institutions, I assume that 
that question is not involved in the bill to which he has re- 
ferred? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Senator from Virginia will remember 
that the case of Flint against Stone Tracy Co. went to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and that court upheld 
a tax on corporations where the measure of taxation was the 
income of the corporation from all sources, and that included 
the income on tax-exempt securities, 
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Mr. GLASS. Yes; but, as I recall, the bill introduced by 
rmer Senator Kellogg, of Minnesota, involved a very con- 
siderable refund of taxes to bankers. 

Mr. McLEAN. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. GLASS. I imagine this measure raises no question of 
he sort! 
ao SMOt T. In other words, I desire to ask, Are the pro- 
visious of the bill retroactive? ; 

Mr. McLEAN. I do not think that question is involved at 
this time. IL hope that the Senator from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Pereer|, Who has made a study of the bill, will be present 
to-morrow. ‘ 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, is not this really a bill 
to relieve a situation in New York State arising out of the 
State legislation? 

Mr. McLEAN. 
ix interested. ; 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me that it is about the only 
State which is interested. ‘ 

Mr. McLEAN. No; other States which impose an income 
tax are interested in the bill, because it relates to the tax on 
tax-exempt securities, 

Mr. GLASS. What I want to be sure of is that the bill is 
not retroactive, but relates to a future policy of taxation. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator 

Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. McLEAN. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seems to me that there can be no ob- 
iection to the passage of this bill. It certainly is important 
to the State’of New York. Our legislature is about to adjourn 
and it is very much interested in having as early action as 
possible on this measure. I hope the bill may be promptly 
considered and passed. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should be glad to have the bill acted on 
this morning. I think the House report makes the purpose of 
the bill very clear. It is a very short report. I should like 
to have the Secretary read the report, and, if there is no 
objection, I wish the bill could be considered and passed this 
morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator from 
Connecticut that I should like to have the bill go over, as I 
see by the calendar file that there is no report on it from the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the Senate. I should 
like to read the House report before L consent to the considera- 
tion of the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. What the Senator from Utah states is the 
reason why I have asked that the House report be printed im 
the Recorp, because then it will be more convenient to Sena- 
tors than it will be to get copies of the House report. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have exactly under- 
stood to what bill the Senator from Connecficut has been re- 
ferring, but I wish to ask him if the bill involves a proposition, 
either directly or indirectly, to impose a tax upon tax-exempt 
securities ? 

Mr. McLEAN. It deals with that subject, I will say to the 
Senator from North Carolina, and I will read to him, if he de- 
sires, a paragraph from the House report which explains pre- 
cisely what the bill proposes to do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not wish to annoy the Senator or to 
put him to any inconveniencé. What I want to know is whether 
the proposition that is involved in the bill, if adopted, either 
directly or indirectly, would impose a tax upon the income from 
tax-exempt securities? 

Mr. McLEAN. The Supreme Court has decided that as an 
excise tax the States may tax all of the income received by a 
national bank and if as part of that income there is included 
the interest from tax-exempt securities, nevertheless it may be 
taxed as an excise tax. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am not concerned about the States im- 
posing income taxes, but I am concerned about the Federal 
Government imposing taxes on tax-exempt securities. 

Mr. McLEAN. The bill has nothing to do with the imposi- 
tion of a Federal tax. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Very well; that is all I was interested in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Connecticut will be printed in 
the Recorp. 

The report is as follows: 


[House Report No. 526, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
Strate TAXATION OF NATIONAL BaNKS 


Mr. McFappen, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, sub- 
mitted the following report to accompany H. R. 9958: 

The Committee on Banking and Currency, to whom wag referred the 
bill (H. R. 9958) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 


Principally, I think, the State of New York 


from 


~ > 
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United States, having considered the same, report it back to the House 
with the recommendation that the bill do pass without amendment. 

Your committee had this general subject before it during the Sixty- 
seventh Congress and have had full and extensive hearings then and 
now. Conditions have arisen in some of the States where a chanze 
in the law is necessary to conform to the income laws of such States 
This bill provides for four alternative exclusive methods for taxing 
national banks, viz: 

(1) Taxation of the shares as heretofore: 

(2) Taxation of the dividends as personal income as heretofore; 

(3) Taxation of the bank on net income as heretofore; and 

(4) Taxation of the bank, according to or measured by net income. 

The adoption of any one of the above methods excludes the other 
three with an exception. That exception is to accommodate States 
which tax personal income (ou the theory of individual capacity to 
pay) and also impose corporation franchise or excise taxes. The bill 
is designed to permit the taxation of national banks and dividends to 
their shareholders in such States to the same extent as said States 
tax corporations and their stockholders upon thelr dividends as per- 
sonal income, 

Thus, the purpose of the proposed amendments to section 5219 is to 
enable States that have adopted income-tax methods to abandon 
the ad valorem taxation of the shares of national banks and apply 
income-tax methods to national-banking associations within their limits, 
without thereby favoring national banks and their shareholders as 
compared with other corporations generally and their stockholders. 
In other words, to make it possible for income-tax States to tax na- 
tional-banking associations and their shareholders on a complete tax- 
ing parity with other corporations and their stockholders. 

Prior to the amendment of 1923 to section 5219, a State was pro 
hibited from taxing a national-banking association directly (except 
on its real estate), and could only tax its shares to the holders. The 
amendment in 1923 had for its object to permit States that were 
abandoning or modifying the ad valorem system of taxation to sub- 
stitute the modern system of income taxation with respect to national 
banking associations. As so amended section 5219 now allows one 
of three methods: 

(1) Taxation of shares as formerly; 

(2) Taxation of dividends ag personal income; or 

(83) Taxation of the bank on its net income. 

The adoption of any one of these methods excludes the other two. 
Hence, it follows that where a State applies the net income-tax 
method to its corporations generally and also imposes a_ personal 
income tax which includes dividends from such corporations, such 
State can not tax national banking associationg and their share- 
holders as it taxes corporations generally and their shareholders. It 
is desirable to meet that situation with respect to national banking 
associations and their shareholders. 

In the States which now apply the net income-tax method to cor- 
porations generally and denominate it an excise or a franchise tax, 
the practice is to include income from all sources, including income 
from tax-exempt securities, in arriving at the measure of the tax 
based on the net income. Therefore, it is desirable, in order to estah- 
lish complete taxing parity, to remove any question as to the inclusion 
of the income from tax-exempt securities as part of the measure of 
the tax based on the net income of national banking associations; so 
that the same basis of measuring the tax according to net income for 
corporations generally may be applied to national banking associa- 
tions by the taxing State. 

To this end the pending Dill clearly distinguishes between taxing 
national banking associations (3) on their net income and (4) accord- 
ing to or measured by their net income. In the latter case the taxing 
State may “include the entire net income received from all sources.” 

In Flint v. Stone Tracey Co. (220 U. 8S. 108) the Supreme Court 
upheld an excise tax on corporations where the measure of taxation 
was the income of the corporation from all sources, and held that 
“it is no valid objection that this measure includes, in part at least, 
property which as such could not be directly taxed.” 

Therefore the proposed amendments to section 5219 are designed 
to accomplish the following: 

(a) The inclusion of income from tax-exempt securities as part of 
the measure.in taxing national banking associations, providing other 
corporations generally are similarly treated by the taxing State. 

(b) The inclusion of dividends from national-bank shares as part 
of the net income of residents for the purpose of personal income 
taxation when, and to the same extent as, dividends from other 
corporations generally are so included by the taxing Stute. 

The proposed amendments to section 5219 would not allow an 
income tax State to tax dividends received by nonresidents from 
national banks within its jurisdiction, but would allow the taxation 
of residents of the taxing State on dividends from national banks 
located outside the State, in both cases the theory being that the 
personal income tax should be levied on the individual citizen by 
the State where he resides. But the net income of a national banking 
association would be taxed only in the State where the bank is 
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located, because 
the bank. 

The language of the pending bill Is broad enongh to permit a State 
that imposes corporate excise or franchise taxes which are not based 
apply the net income method to national banking 
anvocintions, provided the burden of tax is no higher than that imposed 
corporations generally under such exctse or franchise tax. 


that fs the location of the capital and business of 


on income fo 


upon other 


In no way do the proposed amendments affect the established 
methods of States adhering to the ad valorem taxation of natienal- 
bank shares 

rhis whole subject has been given careful consideration by a 


epectal committee of the American Bankers’ Association and a special 
committee appointed by the National Tax Association, who were 
respectively charged with the function of investigating the dividends 
and income alternative provisions in section 5219 tn the ght of the 


prevailing systems of personal income and corporation income taxa- 
tion In the State Representatives of these two associations appeared 
before your committee and gave it the full benefit of their studies 
on the subject 

Mr. WILEELER obtained the floor. 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana pardon me for just a moment? 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 


yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. McLEAN. Do I understand that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] objects to the consideration of the bill at 
this time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: I desire te read the report. I want to 
be sure that there is not invelved in the bill a refund of about 
$24,000,000, as I remember, to one State alone. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the report will be printed 
in the Recorp. 

Mr. McLEAN. 


TONG-ANDSFIORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Yes; that order has been made. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the inter- 
state commerce act. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, it is with some hesitation 
that I address the Senate this morning with reference to the 
so-called long and short haul bill. In view of the fact that this 
bill has been before Congress for a long time, and had been 
considered by various Congresses for the past 15 or 16 years 
and perhaps longer, I doubt very much that anything I may 
add to what has already been said will change any votes in 
this Chamber. It is only because of the fact that I realize 
what a powerful lobby has been at work during this session 
of Congress to prevent the passage of this bill that I feel it 
is at all necessary to say a word. 

This bill passed the Senate of the United States during the 
first session of the last Congress by a vote of 54 to 23. I shall 
eall the roll of the Senators who are now Members of the 
Senate who voted for it at that time. 

They number 46, as follows: 


Messrs, Asburst, Bayard, Borah, Brookhart, Broussard, Cameron, 
Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Cummins, Curtis, Dill, Edwards, Ernst, 
Ferris, Frazier, Gooding, Harreld, Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Jones of 
New Mexico, Jones of Washington, Kendrick, King, McKellar, McNary, 
Neely, Norbeck, Norris, Oddie, Overman, Pepper, Phipps, Pittman, 
Ransdell, Reed of Pennsylvania, Robinson, Sheppard, Shipstead, Sim- 
mons, Smith, Smeot. Stanfield, Wadsworth, and Walsh. 


And there were 23 votes opposing the bill at that time, and 
ef the Senators casting those votes 18 are Members of the 
present session. 

Mr. President, since that time and since the bill came before 
the present session of Congress, as I said a moment ago, a 
most powerful lobby has been at work here in Washington. 
Every little chamber of commerce throughout the United 
States of America that eould be influenced by the great rail- 
roads of the country has seen fit to send im telegrams urging 
the defeat of this bill. IL venture to say that there is not ene 
out of a hundred of those chambers of commerce that knows 
avything about the merits or demerits ef this bill. 

All of this propaganda has come from New Yerk or from 
the great railroad centers; it has been broadcasted throughout 
the West and throughout the South and has been sent in here 
to the Members of the United States Senate. I trust, Mr. 
President, that there will not be any Member of this body— 
and I confidently feel that there will net be—who will be 
swayed in the line of duty by this false propaganda that has 
heen sent in here. 

A short time ago I read in the Washington Post, either in an 
editorial or a squib, something to this effect: The President's 
commission has now setiled with the Italians and it was up 
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to the “demagognes” upon the hill to say what they will do 
with it. 

It is not any wonder that the newspapers of this country 
slur the Senate of the United States as they have been doing 
in reeent years, if we succumb to the propaganda of a few 
chambers of commerce throughout the United States and to 
the railroad lobby of the United States, which is working for 
the defeat of this bill. 

Something has been said with reference to the benefits that 
the West would derive if this bill should be defeated. During 
the course of the brief address which I desire to make I shall 
attempt to show that it will not only be a detriment to the 
West if this bill is defeated, but, if passed, that it will actually 
be of great benefit not only to the West but to all interior 
points and to some of the eastern points as well. 

During the discussion that has been going on in this Cham- 
ber it has been said that we ought to leave the question of 
rate making to the Interstate Commerce Commission ; that that 
body had experienced experts, and that it was the only bady 
in the world that was capable of telling us whether we sheui| 
permit fourth-section violations. So, Mr. President, fer the 
benefit of those people who think that that is the only body 
in this country that ean fix rates properly I desire to call as 
a witness a very prominent gentleman by the name of Thomas 
Francis Woodlock. I want you to bear in mind what he says 
abont it, 

He says: 


The way I feel about it is this: That the determination of what is 
and what is not a reasenable rate is really the one fmportant question 
of all others, because you ean very easily remedy the long-and-short- 
baul business and the discrimination business. They are not so im- 
portant. But when it comes to the determination of a reasonable rate 
I would be very sorry to see that power placed fin the hands of any 
pubMe body. 1 do not think that the Supreme Coart of the United 
States is competent to determine that. The only thing that determines 
it in the long run is free trade in railroads, free trade in trapsporta- 
tion, and you get the reasonable rate fixed by nature. 


Then, Mr. President, in another article written by the same 
distinguished expert, he states as follows: 


Now, it has always been the case that a few groups of bankers— 
very few of them, probably seven or eight—really were in a position 
to control 75 per cent ef the important railroad mileage of the United 
States. You can count up new a list of probably six or seven men or 
interests that control 100,000 miles of the most important mileage of 
the country. This is a matter of publie knowledge; it is not a matter 
of record. 


Mr. Woodlock felt at that time that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, wi Il *ts experts, should not be given the power 
to fix rates; an did not think that even the Supreme Court 
of the United States should. He felt that the power to fix 
rates should be lodged only in the railroads themselves. Then 
he states that the raflroads are controlled by seven or eight 
banking groups in the city of New York. So what becomes of 
his theory that we should leave the matter entirely to the rail- 
roads? Why not say we should leave it to the bankers? ‘The 
policy of Congress has been quite contrary to that theery when 
it comes to these discriminations, as I shall hereafter point out. 

Before voting for the so-called Gooding bill, it would seem to 
me that there are several questions of policy which the Senate 
must determine. 

First. Does Congress desire to adhere to the principle which 
it announced in section 500 of the transportation act of 1920 
when it declared it to be its policy— 


te promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, service, and 
facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, and to 
foster and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation? 


Second. Does the Congress of the United States desire to dis- 
criminate against those sections which are net favored by water 
transportation ? 

Third. Does it want to build up for the farmers of the coun- 
try a home market for their products, or drive them to produce 
only a single crop, such as wheat, corn, or cotton, that must be 
shipped long distances at high freight rates? 

Fourth. Does it desire to favor the large centers and the large 
shippers as against the small centers and the small shippers? 

If we answer these questions in the negative, and say that 
the Congress of the United States is only interested im thie 
larger cities; that it is no lomger interested in water trans- 
portation ; if it is willing to see the Panama Canal ruined a» 4 
commercial enterprise; if it fs not interested in seeing our 
farmers diversify their crops, and wants to discriminate against 
the great producing sections of our country, then it should vote 
against the so-called Gooding bill. 
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The Committee on Interstate Commerce has held extensive 
hearings in connection with this bill and similar bills for the 
past 15 years at least, and time and time again Congress has 
passed laws which it felt would remedy the situation which 
confronts the people in connection with the so-called violations 
of the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce, passed 
February 4, 1887. It amended the act in 1910, believing that 
the amendment would be sufficient. It again amended it in 
1920: and, in my judgment, had the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission tarried out the plain provisions of the amendinents to 
the act the people of my section of the country at least would 
not be here asking that the law be amended at the present time. 
it would seem to me that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has construed this law contrary to the decisions of the Supreme 
Court and contrary to the plain intent of the Congress of the 
United States. 

Section 4 of the act to regulate commerce, approved February 
4, ISS7, was as follows: 


That it shall be unlawful for any common carrier subject to the 
provisions of this act to charge or recelve any greater compensation in 
the aggregate for the transportation of passengers of like kind and 
property, under substantially similar cireumstances and conditions for 
a shorter than a longer distance over the same line, in the same direc- 
tion, the shorter being incinded within the longer distance, but this 
shall not be construed as authorizing any common carrier within the 
terms of this act to charge and receive as great compensation for a 
shorter as for a longer distance: Provided, however, That upon appit- 
cation to the commission appointed under the provisions of this act 
such common carrier may in special cases, after investigation by the 
he authorized te charge less for longer than for shorter 
distances for the transportation of passengers or property; and the 
commission may from time to time prescribe the extent to which such 
designated common carrier may be relieved from the operation of this 
section of this act. 


commission, 


As the act was originally passed it came to be construed in 
the practice of the carriers and also by the rulings of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, in effect, not to be applicable in 
any case where the “circumstances and conditions” were not 
“substantially similar,” and that the carriers themselves might 
be the judges in the first instance—subject, of course, to the 
revision of the Interstate Commerce Commission—of whether 
or not the circumstances and conditions were substantially 
similar. It was held that at any point reached by a railroad 
where there was also water transportation, either actual or 
“potential,” the circumstances and conditions within the mean- 
ing of this language as used in section 4 of the act were not 
substantially similar to the circumstances and conditions at 
any interior point reached by a railroad where there was not 
water transportation, either actual or potential. 

Under this practice the railronds were free to charge and 
receive greater compensation for the transportation of passen- 
gers and of like kinds of property for a shorter than for a 
longer distance over the same line in the same direction, the 
shorter being included within the longer distance. in every case 
where the destination of the shorter haul was in the interior 
and not upon a navigable canalgr river. he same ruling and 
practice was adopted as to “ rail competitive points”: that is, 
the carriers were permitted to charge less for the transporta- 
tion of freight or passengers to a point where there was com- 
petition by other railroads than they charged for the trans- 
portation of passengers or the same kind of freight to inter- 
mediate points on the line. 

The result of this was that the fourth section of the act to 
regulate commerce became substantially and to all intents and 
purposes in the actual transportation of the country null and 
void and of no effect whatever, except in the very limited field 
not affected by rail or water competition in the comparison be- 
tween the longer and the shorter haul. 

The enactment of section 4 was the result of a recognized 
and long-standing evil. It was intended to secure what the 
Supreme Court of the United States declared in the case of 
Texas & Pacific Ry. v. Oil Co. (204 U. S. 426) to be the great 
end and object of governmental regulation of interstate com- 
merce, viz, uniformity of rates and service. 

Another object of the enactment of the fourth section was to 
protect those engaged in the business of transportation upon 
our rivers and canals in our intercoastal water-borne commerce 
from unfair and destructive competition of the railroads. 

Upon the construction of the act referred to above, and the 
practice which grew up thereunder, both of these objects were 
completely defeated. Lower rates were made by the railroads 
to so-called “ water competitive” and “ rail competitive” points 
than to intermediate points on the same line. It resulted in 
some instances, in the interior point being charged a rate double 
that which was charged the terminal point, and in practically 
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all cases, before recent modifications were secured, a very 
much larger rate than was charged to the terminal point, 
although the interior point was a much shorter distance from 
the point of origin and the service rendered by the carrier cor- 
respondingly less. Goods such as structural steel, dry goods, 
canned goods, wire fencing, nails, iron pipe, and practically all 
commodities manufacttred in the East and Middle West pass- 
ing through the railroad yards in Fargo, Billings, Butte, and 
Spokane in carload lots, and carried from 300 to 1,200 miles 
farther over rivers and mountain ranges to the ocean terminal, 
were charged a lower freight rate, 50 or 75 or a greater per 
cent less, than if the same goods in the same car were un- 
loaded in the same freight yard at the interior point through 
which they passed en route to the terminal. 

Mr. President, it is contended by some of those who are 
advocating the defeat of this bill that the railroads could not 
possibly give us a graduated rate; that they could not possibly 
make the rate lower to Billings, Fargo, and other intermoun- 
tain points than they could do to the coast; and yet before I 
am through I expect to show by letters and telegrams of the 
railroad executives themselves, and particularly by letters and 
telegrams of Mr. Adams, of the Union Pacific, that this very 
thing could be done and would have been done had it not been 
for the fact that the railroads of the country have a union, 
and that this union would not permit some of the other rail- 
roads to give the interior points a square deal. 

Prior to December 31, 1916, the rate on a carload of struc- 
tural steel, minimum weight 60,000 pounds, from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., to Portland, Oreg., was $390, at 65 cents per hundred. In 
being transported from Pittsburgh to Portland this car passed 
through Butte to Spokane. If the same car were consigned 
from Pittsburgh or Butte to Spokane, the rate was $585, at 
97% cents a hundred, although the transportation company 
was saved the expense of hauling this 60,000-pound car 350 
miles to 500 miles farther to the Pacific coast terminal. From 
the very start until March 15, 1918, the intermountain country 
was subjected to discriminatory freight rates. The rates on 
practically everything bought in the East were higher to the 
intermountaim point than to the Pacific coast port beyond. The 
rate from Chicago, New York, or Pittsburgh to Billings was 
higher than the rate from the same place to Seattle. This 
discrimination cut back to the Missouri River. Fridley, Minn., 
is a suburb of Minneapolis. The rate on dry goods from New 
York was higher to Fridley than to Seattle. 

Late in the fall of 1915 the Panama Canal was opened, and 
then very shortly was closed by slides. In 1916 the war was 
on in Europe and all the available boats were in the war trade. 
There was no water competition between the Atlantic and 
Pacific because the boats were in war business and the canal 
was closed. The Interstate Commerce Commission recognized 
that there was no longer any water competition and ordered 
the western transcontinental railroads to iron out their fourth- 
section violations on westbound commodities, and on March 
15, 1918, for the first time in the history of the intermountain 
country it was given terminal rates; that is, our rate is the 
same as the terminal Seattle, Portland, or San Francisco, 
although some of the points are 1,000 miles nearer to the east- 
ern terminal than the cities on the coast. 

When there was no longer any competition with the boats 
passing through the canal, what did the railroads do to the 
coast cities? Immediately they raised the rate. Just as surely 
as 1 am standing here to-day, if we permit these railroads to 
put the boats out of business, just so surely will the railroads 
again raise their rates to the coast cities. I wish to say to 
those who contend that we of the intermountain country are 
injuring our own people by contending for this bill, that if it 
were not for the fight we have made on the floor of the House 
and the Senate for this bill, we would all be paying much 
higher freight rates than we are at the present time. They 
are too high to-day, but they would have been much higher. 

The whole West is now under this terminal rate. You can 
draw a northern and southern line through the iniddle of the 
Dakotas, Kansas, and Nebraska, and everything west of that 
line pays the same rate on commodities shipped from the Hast. 
The rate from Chicago to points in western Kansas is the 
same as the rate from Chicago to San Francisco. That is the 
condition to-day. It has existed for eight years. We are not 
asking in this bill to change this condition, unfair as it seems 
to many of us. To all intents and purposes the Gooding bill 
has been in effect in the West for eight years. 

As has been said, during these eight years we have also 
ironed out our old east-bound discriminations, such as wool 
and hides. It used to cost more to ship hides east from Mon- 
tana than if they were shipped from Seattle. In the case of 
wool the railroads built up a structure in the West that forced 
the wool baling and scouring industry to Portland and Los 
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interior—could net ship direct to the Boston market; he could 
only reach Boston by first shipping to Portland or to Los 
Angeles. The wool grown in Montana was shipped from Port- 


land and then back over the same rails through Montana to 
Boston. These wool rates were straightened ont about a year 
ago, so that now they can reach the Besten market direct, and 
the woolgrower is thereby saved thousands of dollars. It has 
meant, however, a long and bitter struggle. It will thus be 
ween that the West is on a terminal rate—both the East and 
the West— and this bill does not change this situation. All 
we are asking at present is that it be maintained and that we 
he not discriminated against to the extent at least that we 
have been in the past. We are willing at present to pay the 
terminal rates, but we do not want to have to pay more. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESLDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 





Mr. WHEELER, 1 yieid. 
Mr. SIMMONS. 1 am very much interested in what the 
Senator has been saying, but does he contend that at the | 


present time we have in this country practically the conditions | 
haul 320 miles longer. 


that are provided for in the Gooding bill? 

Mr. WHEELER. At the present time? 

Mr. SIMMONS. At the present time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Then the Senator is not complaining as to 
anything that has been done in the exercise of its discretion 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission with respect to rates, 
but he is for the Gooding bill because he apprehends that in 
the future the Interstate Commerce Commission will not dis- 
charge its duty toward the people of this country as it has dis- 
charged it in the past, and is doing in the regulations and the 
rates being fixed by them at the present time? 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator from North Carolina mis- 
understands the situation in the Northwest as it has been. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was not discussing that. I was simply 
trving to elicit from the Senator whether he was satisfied, as I 
inferred from his remarks that he was, and whether others in 
the intermountain States were satisfied, with present condi- 
tlons, but were apprehensive of a change in the attitude of the 
Interstate Commerce Comniission with reference to this matter. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say this to the Senator, as I expect 
to point out a little later in my address, that we are appre- 
hensive that there will be a change, because of the fact that 
every two years the great railroad companies of the country 
have gone to the Interstate Commerce Conrmission asking that 
rates be changed. We know what they have done to us in the 
past; we want stable conditions there, and we feel that we are 
entitled to stable conditions, 

Even the concurring opinion written by Mr. Woodlock, a 
member of the commission, as I shail show a little later, 
points out that in the future he will consider another applica- 
tion along the same line that has been followed in the past, 
and the business interests, the shippers of that country, con- 
stantly have hanging over their heads the threat that the 
policy may change. There is no organization in the world 
that can afford to put its money into a business, with the 
constant threat hanging over its head that conditions are to 
be changed, and that it will be discriminated against, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator must pot understand that, in 
asking him the question I propounded, I was actuated by any- 
thing except a desire to obtain information as to his exact 
attitude, as reflected by his remarks. 

Mr. WHEDLLER. I have tried to give the Senator an indi- 
cation of my attitude. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not desire to enter upon any eontro- 
versy about the matter. I wanted to know whether the Sena- 
tor meant to state, as I inferred that he did state, that under 
present conditions we have practically the conditions contem- 
plated by the Gooding bill in effect and in operation. 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly; that is the idea. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If that is true, then I understand the 
Senator is net complaining as to anything the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has done under the authority of the present 
law and under the fourth section——— 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; we are complaining. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But that he is apprehensive that unless 
the commission is restrained by prohibitive legislation, they 
will in the future do something that would be hertful, 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say again that the ‘Senator from 
North Carolina is not correct at all. They have discriminated 
against us in the past. In the last decision they did not allow 
the railroads application to discriminate against us but we are 
apprehensive, basing our apprehension upon what tbey have 
done to us in the past. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. I have not said yet that I thought they had 
or that they had not, but 1 wauted to know whether the Sen- 
ator was basing his contention in favor of the Gooding bill 
upon what has been done, what is now being done, or upon 
what he apprehends will be done by this body in which we have 
ledged such broad discretion. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am apprehensive of what they will do, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina that the Senator from Montana was discussing con¢li- 
tions as far as the transcontinental freight rates are con- 
eerned. There have been no violations—as is admitted in the 
hearings and admitted on the floor—as far as transcontinental! 
freight rates are concerned, since 1918, but there are viola- 
tions in effect and now being granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission in other parts of the country. I have seen 
my own neighbor go to market with a carload of cattle, to Port- 
land, and pay $8 more on that carload of cattle from my 
station than the cattle grower paid from Gibbons, Mont., 
I have seen sulphur pass my town going 
from Texas to Payette, and paying a freight rate of 95 cents 
a hundred, a hundred thousand pounds of sulphur in that ear, 
paying $950, but sulphur carried on to Portland, 436 miles 
farther, pays a rate of 65 cents a hundred, the Portland buyer 
of sulphur paying only $650 a ear. All through the South, I 
will say to the Senator from North Carolina, there are viola- 
tions of the fourth section. In other words, the farmers of 
Arkansas pay a higher freight rate on fertilizer than do the 
farmers of Tennessee, the latter having a haul considerably 
longer. That is what we are trying to eliminate. The 
Senator from Montana was only discussing transcontinental 
freight rates. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was only asking the question with refer- 
ence to the position of the Senator. I did not hear what the 
Chair said. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asked the Sena- 
tor from Montana whether he yiclded to the Senator from 
Maryland. , 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. BRUCE. What I intended to say was to be for the 
benefit of the Senator from North Carolina; but I will gladly 
yield to him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I will not interrupt the Senator’s question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I wanted to call the attention of the Sena- 
tor from North Carolina, because this is a matter of vital 
significance in this discussion, to the fact that not only are 
the transcontinental railway lines at the present time not giv- 
ing any lower rates to the Pacifie coast than to intermediate 
points, but in every instance since 1918, when they have applied 
to the Interstate Commerce C@®umission for the right to exer- 
cise that privilege, their applications have been denied on the 
ground that the granting of those applications would under 
existing conditions prejudice water competition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is exactly the situation as I under- 
stand it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina to the fact that practically no 
part of the United States is complaining about the matter of 
departures except the people in the intermountain territory. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They are not complaining in my section 
of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that be the case, why object to a law being 
enacted to provide that they shall not in the future say that 
men who desire to make investments may not know what rates 
they will have to meet? The Senator does not deny the fact 
that they can grant relief at any time under the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Of course, the right to grant such a privilege 
must be ledged somewhere, either in Congress by special act 
or in the Interstate Commerce Commission. In my judgment, 
the discretion has been wisely lodged in the hands of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, where similar discretion in 
every respect is ledged. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say to the Senator from Maryland that he 
is too fair a man and too good an American to say, if he lived 
in one of the intermountain States and suffered as we have 
suffered year in and year out, that he would hesitate under 
the cireumstances to see that such power never should be 
lodged in any agency of our Government. 














Mr. BRUGE. I say that, as I see the situation, the Senator 
like a child erying fer something that would do him more 
m than good when he got it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator had to pay $400 per car more 


is home town than to a place 800 miles farther away on | 


came line of railroad, I do not think he would consider 


) wef childish if he pretested against it. He would consider 


y« very foolish if,we did not undertake to rectify that crime 
: oe: BRUCE. Moreover, I say the Senator is like a young 
lav ver who insists on arguing his case after the court has 
dovided in his favor. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Congress of the United States is our 

murt. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

" he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 
Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. Would the Senator submit to a violation 
similar to what we’have submitted to—that Baltimore should 
a required to pay a higher freight rate from New York than 
hi ago on the same class of freight moving over the same 


ition, nor would he be willing to do so at Baltimore. That 
what we have been subjected to. 
Mr. BRUCE. We are willing to submit to the Interstate 
( om neree Commission any and every question that may arise 
in connection with the railroad transportation system of the 
country and to abide by its deeision. 

Mr. GOODING. But the Senator's section of the country has 
heen saved in the past. We have been destroyed. The Sena- 
tor’s seetion occupies an entirely different position. We have 


} 
( 
I 
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‘road? «We are not willing to submit to any such discrimi- | 
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not been able to develop any of our industries in our section of | 


the country. The Senator's section is too strong politically for 
the commission te discriminate against Baltimere ; but towns in 


my State are so weak and have so little power in the Govern- | in the light of the then existing circumstances do as it has 
ment that the Interstate Commerce Commission has continued | 


to discriminate against them, and is discriminating against | 


hem now. 
, Mr. BRUCE. We have no particular influence with the ad- 
ministration. We are just a lot of poor Democrats. 

Mr. SIMMONS and Mr. WALSH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield: and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield first to the Senator from North 
Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not want to take too much of the time 
ef the Senator from Montana. I simply want to say that the 
purpose of my interruption a few moments ago was to clarify 
a situation that I thought had become somewliat beclouded. I 
have been suspicious for several days that a good deal of the 
advocacy of the Geeding bill was based rather upon appre- 
hension of what might happen through the rulings of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission than upon what had already 
happened. The remarks of the junior Senator from Montana 
rather convinced me that there might be something in that 
. thought and I imterrupted him for the purpose of ascertaining 
if that were true with respect te his own position. The Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] then injected himself into the con- 
troversey, and I thought it was pretty clear from what the 
Senator from Utah said that in his mind the question of what 


portant influence upon his action and his judgment in the 
matter. I may be entirely wreng about that, and if I am I 
should like to be advised about it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President-—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to bis colleague? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from North Carolina is quite 
right about it. The Senator stated exactly the position of the 
Western Senators. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think it is very important for us to know 
whether the attitude of the intermountain Senators is based 
— their apprehension of the future acts of the commis- 

on— 

Mr. WALSH. That is exactly it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In its interpretation of the relief clause 
of the fourth section, or whether it is because of some ruling 
which the commission has made in the past and which is 
now in effeet throughout the country. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has stated the situation quite 
accurately, So far as our rates generally are concerned, the 
Present situation is entirely satisfactory, but we are appre- 
hensive that the persistent appeals for diseriminatory rates 
will in time be yielded to by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
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mission. It is true that applications have been made and have 
been rejected within recent years, but the Senator will bear 
in mind that the law dates from 1907, and for the 11 years, from 
1907 to 1918, the discriminatory, rates were in effect. They 
were abrogated, and we were given the same terminal rates 
only in 1918 when the water competition was out of existence 
by reason of war conditions. 

Now, I say, for the information of the Senator from North 
Carolina, that we are apprehensive at all times that the repre- 
sentations of the railroad companies may again prevail with 
the Interstate Commerce Commission as they did during the 
entire period from 1907 te 1918. Why should we not be appre- 
hensive about it? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
from Montana again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is aware that on four different 
occasions since 1918, first on the reopening of the fourth section 
cases, then subsequently in the first transcontinental lines case, 
and then later im the transcontinental lines case of 1922, and 
again only last Saturday, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
every time such applications for departure have been made to it, 
has rejected the application. 

Mr. WALSH. At the same time investments of all kinds 
must be made in our section of the country with a perfect 
understanding that they may change their minds about it at 
any time. 

Mr. BRUCE. Should water competition through the Panama 
Canal ever assume such colossal proportions as to make any- 
thing like profitable transcontinental railroad transportation to 
the Pacific coast impossible or diffienlt, then of course it is fair 
to assume that the Interstate Commerce Commission in the 
exercise of its discretion would take up the question again and 


heretofere done; that is to say, arrive at a just and reasonable 
conclusion. 

Mr. PBSS. That is the situation upon which I wanted to 
make an observation. If the water route is carrying now 90 
per cent of the coast-to-coast trade and would ultimately carry 
100 per cent of it, it is a question whether the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission should not permit the relief in the interest 
of everybody. 

Mr. WALSH. That is exactly the situation, and every in- 
vestment that is made in the intermountain territory must be 
made in that uncertain state of what the rates are going to be. 

Mr. BRUCE. In other words, it would not do for the inter- 
coastal transportation lines to be bringing carloads of freight 
to Sam Francisco when there were no railroads strong enough 
to handle them after they reached there. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, that would destroy entirely the 
policy ef the Government to maintain the two competing lines. 

Mr. WALSH. And destroy it at our expense. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I think as I proceed T shall 
be able to clear up some of the points that have been discussed. 
The Senator from Maryland said that the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] reminded him of tie lawyer who argued his case 
after the same had been decided. This matter has been tempo- 


| rarily decided, it is true, but it has not been permanentiy de- 


; | cided, and that is the point dbout which we are complaining. 
might or may happen in the future was exercising a very im- | 


We want to place the people of the West in a position so they 
will know how much money they ean invest and what their 
railroad rates are going to be. LEverybody knows that the rail- 
reads can either make or break a section of the country or a 
community by the rates which they give to the particular 
lecality. If it had net been for that fact, we never would have 
passed the transportation act at all. The purpose, or one of 
the purposes, in passing the transportation act in 1887 and 
creating the Interstate Commeree Commission was to prevent 
those very things from happening. So when Senators say that 
we have nothing to complain about and that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will treat us fairly, all we have to do 
is to go back eight years and ascertain what they were charg- 
ing us then in the intermountain country and what they were 
charging to the coast. All we have to do in order to see 
whether or not it will injure the coast if this bill is not passed 
is to see what they did to the coast during the war when they 
raised their rates. 

When the railroads returned to private ownership in 1920 
they filed with the Interstate Commerce Commission an appli- 
cation for permission to return te the old rate discriminations. 
They made what might be termed a blanket application for 
westbound fourth-section violations. The application covered 
thousands of items, practically everything that could ‘be bought 
in the East. 


cae 
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As an illustration, the rate from ‘Chicago on iron and steel ' substance that at some other time when the Panama Canal busi- 


was 1.35 per 100 pounds. That was the rate we 
In the application the railroads asked 


At that tine 
paid ull over the West. 


perinission to put in a rate on iron and steel from Chicago to | 
| tana yleld just at that point? 


Seattie and other port cities of $1 per hundred, but desired to 
keep the rate to the interior cities, like Billings, Butte, and 
Salt Lake, at S135, 

Afier the shippers fought the matter out before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for a period of two years, they won 
their battle and the Interstate Commerce Commission denied 
the application. This was about the Ist of November, 1922, as 
I recall it. During the Christmas holidays of the same year, 
and about 60 days after the commission had denied their pre- 
vious application, the railroads selected 12 or 14-of the more 
important commodities and announced voluntarily rate reduc- 
tions without discrimination. In other words, they published a 
rate (that is the term used by the railroads) of $1 per hundred 
on steel from Chicago to the Pacific coast terminal cities and 
applied the same to the interior, so that Billings, Salt Lake, 
and western Dakota all got the benefit of the dollar rate. 
same is true with reference to the other items. We think it 
will be found that when the railroads made this application, 
that they contended it would not be possible for them to give 
the interior points the same rate that they did to the terminal 
points on the coast, They contended that they could not lower 
their rates all along the line. When this reduction was an- 
nounced, giving the interior points the same rate as Seattle, 
Tacoma, and San Francisco, these cities protested to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and asked that they be held up. 

Some one said on the floor of the Senate the other day that 
we were acting like a dog in the manger; that we do not 
want to heve the coast get a lower rate unless we get it, too, 
and that we were jealous of the coast. Nothing of the kind! 
We are entitled to a better rate than they are, because we 


are 1,000 miles farther from the western coast than they are, | 


and we are 1,000 miles nearer to eastern shippers than the 


coast. We ought to get the benefit of that in the interior 
section of the country, but we do not get it. We are not ask- 
ing in this bill that we should be given that preference. All 
we are asking is that we be given the same privilege. When 
we ask that, here are the cities of Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco, and particularly Seattle, protesting against the 


railroads coming in and voluntarily saying, “ We are going to 
give you s rate of $1." Seattle, for example, protested against 
a reduction of 85 cents a hundred on iron and steel, a saving of 
thousands of dollars to her own people, merely because Spokane, 
Boise, Butte, and Billings would have the same reduction. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission have allowed the rates 
in spite of these protests, and the reductions took effect March 
19, 1928. This has saved to the people of this intermountain 
country hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

It was not long, however, until the railroads filed a new 
application for the fourth-section violations. This time they 
limited their application to 47 commodities, since reduced to 
#3. They selected only those commodities which were mostly 
carried through the Panama Canal, and on which they could 
make the strongest showing of water competition. The ap- 
plication includes iron, steel, dty goods, paper, and so forth. 
This time they asked permission to reduce the rate to the 
Pacific coust terminal from Chicago to 80 cents per hundred, 
and to keep the interior country on a dollar basis. 

I will show before I get through with this discussion that 
Mr. Adams, of the Union Pacific Railroad Co., wanted to put 
into effect a rate of SO cents a hundred to Colorado and Utah 
points, and charge Pacific coast points a dollar. The other rail- 
roads of the country, however, would not permit him to do 
so, and yet we hear Senators contending that the railroads can 
not do it; that they should not do it. 

It is argued we are trying to destroy the railroads and hurt 
the interior of the country. Trying to hurt the interior of the 
country! We are trying to get the railroads of the country 
to give the intermountain country a square deal. We are not 
asking that they be compelied to go as far as Mr. Adams, of the 
Union Pacific Railroad Co., said they ought to go; we are simply 
asking that they give us of the intermountain section the same 
rates as they do the coast, and yet we hear special pleaders upon 
the floor of the Senate stating that we should not be given this 
terminal rate. 

So, Mr. President, you can readily understand why we are 
upprehensive of what the Interstate Commerce Commission 
may do. Read the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in the case just decided on last Saturday. It was a divided 
opinion, I think it was seven to three, if I am not mistaken; 
and Mr. Woodlock, who had previously announced that he was 
against the bill, while concurring in the decision, stated in 


' who dreads the fire. 


ness had reached normal, he would then consider another appli- 
cation from the railroads. 
Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 


The PRESIDING OFFICHR (Mr. WILLIs in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. ° 

Mr. GOODING. I want to present to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Stwmons] an additional situation, because | 
know he is always fair and ‘wishes to look at all questions in a 
big, broad way. 

We in the intermountain country are like the burned child 
We have suffered, and we are suffering 
because of several violations which I shall show later on. 
Capital is never going to invest in industry so long: as {his 


| situation is hanging over us and there is any danger, nor is 


The | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
i 


| 
| 


capital going to invest in the building of river craft or ocean- 
geing steamers to carry on coastwise business so long as there 
is any danger at all that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
is going to destroy their investment. So we in the West are 
held stationary. We have not a manufacturing industry in the 
West. We can not have it until this question is settled, until 
we have a public policy in this country which insures that 
property in the West shall not be destroyed; that in the West 
there shall not be any discrimination, as is the case in ihe 
East, with the exception of one discrimination on coal. low 
any Senator can justify some small community having to pay 
more for the coal it burns than does some bigger city which 
has water transportaiion and which has advantages in a liun- 
dred ways over the small community which is now beine de 
veloped I can not understand. It can not be justified; it is no) 
Americanism ; it is a violation of the spirit of the Constitution 
and can not be regarded in any other light. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I might add that we have 
in the West the finest and greatest water power in the whole 
country; we have the raw materials there. If we cou!) «e! 
as reasonable rates as we should get, that great intermountain 
section would be built up, and that would be a great benefit io 
the railroads themselves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator from \on- 
tana permit an interruption? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Referring to what the Senator from Idsho 
[Mr. Goopine] has just said, I should like to ask the -<« \jor 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsHu] if I was correct sh ss- 
suming from what he said a little while ago that the inter- 
mountain sections are satisfied both with the local and throuch 
rates that now obtain there? 

Mr. WALSH. 1 did not intend to convey that impressioi at 
all. We insist that the rates which are exacted of us are cuite 
unreasonable; but that is a consideration separate ei :rely 
from the question presented by the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That may be so. Then I misinterpreted 
what the Senator said. I thought the Senator’s statement wis 
broad enough to comprehend satisfaction with both the through 
rates and the local rates under present conditions. 

Mr. WALSH. I certainly did not express myself clearly if 
the Senator got that impression. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I wanted to be clear about it. 

Mr. WALSH. We are complaining that the rates are too 
high. I think it is the general impression all through the 
western country that the rates exacted of us are too high; but 
that is quite separate and apart from the question which is 
presented by the pending bill. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 1 myself rather thought so, but I under- 
stood the Senator from Idaho to speak of that as one of the 
fundamental and essential features of this proposed legislation. 

Mr. WALSH. I did not so understand him. What we com- 
plain about is that we are unable to establish industries and 
business enterprises of all kinds in that section of the country 
in competition with industries upon the Pacific coast, because 
they get this low rate and invade the territory which is really 
tributary to the interior points. 

The Senator can very readily understand that if Portland and 
Seattle and San Francisco can get a less rate than we can get 
at Butte, Mont., our opportunity for developing jobbing busi- 
ness and manufacturing enterprises and other industries in tle 
interior section is gone. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that. 

Mr. WALSH. Take the great water powers of the State of 
California. We have the same thing in the State of Montana. 
Montana ranks high, as the Senator knows, in potential water 
power. Eventually, at some time or other, it is going to be a 
great manufacturing section and will supply the adjacent ter- 
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ritory; but it can not do it if all its freight rates are higher | 
than the rates to their competiters upon the coast, 

Mr. BRUCE, But they are not higher now. 

Mr. WALSH. They are not higher now ; that is right. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will ask the Senator from Montana, even if 
this bill were passed would not the same cloud of anxiety rest 
over that region for fear that Congress might find it necessary 
to change the policy evidenced by this proposed act? 

Mr. WALSH. Of course. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, business Is always under that 
oor: but they do not fear that Congress, having once adopted 
a definite policy, is going to change it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thought the Senator was going to say that 

usiness is always under that incubus. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true more or less. 

The rate on dry goods from Chicago to western points is 
$1.58 per hundred. Everything west of the line spoken of | 
through the middle of the Dakotas, Nebraska, and Kansas pays | 
$1.58 per 100 on dry goods from Chicago. 

The railroads asked permission to put in a rate from Chicago 
to San Francisco and the other coast cities of $1.10 per Lun- | 


dred and to hold the interior rates at $1.58. 

The examiner who heard this case made his repert to the 
18 months ago, and on last Saturday a 
majority of the commission refused the railroads’ fourth- 
section violations. It may be urged that the shippers of the 
West are fully protected by this decision. That would be true 
providing we had any assurance that the commissioners would 
remain as they are and that they would not change their 
mind, but we find that Mr. Woodlock, while deciding this par- 
ticular ease in favor of the intermountain shippers, makes 
it very clear that he will again permit the shippers to file a 
new application when the traffic via the Panama Canal and 
the rates reach what, in his opinion, he would term normal. 
That means that the shippers must at all times be in a state 
of apprehension as to what may happen to them in the future. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, do I understand from what 
the Senator has just said that the decision which has recently 
been rendered by the Interstate Commerce Commission, through 
Commissioner Woodtock, gives the relief, temporarily at least, 
which the intermountain States have been seeking through the 
passage of the pending bill? 

Mr. WITEELER. Mr. Woodlock concurred in the majority 
opinion. We have this rate at this particular time, but the 
railroads asked for fourth-section violation, as they have been 
doing practically ever since the act has been in effect. The | 
commission denied them fourth-section relief, as they call it, | 
or fourth-section violations, but intimated, or some of the com- | 
missioners did, that in the future they might grant it. | 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘Then it'‘has not been granted. 

Mr. WHERLER,. It was not granted in this instance. 

Mr. COPELAND. Tf it were granted, would that give for | 
the time being the manner of relief which the Gooding Dill | 
seeks to give? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that the Gooding | 
bill does not change the status of that situation in the North- 
west at the present time at all. The Gooding bill simply | 
assures us of our present status. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit me to press | 
the question a little further, bas the situation been changed 
by reason of the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission ? 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the condition which exists at present | 
by reason of the recent decision and past ones give protection 
to the intermountain States? 

Mr. WHEELER. None at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘So, in spite of any action actually taken 
by = commission, there is still need of such relief as this bill 
allords ¢ 

Mr. WHEELER. Absolutely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goop- 
ING] take the same view? 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, there is not any doubt about it. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes; absolutely. We have not got a: 
hope out there, yet we are producing practically a large part of 
the raw materials in this country; but we ean not get capital 
to invest anywhere in the interior. Capital can not’ be induced 
‘o invest where there have been discriminations in freight 
rates as long as the same body may permit them to exist again; 
aud we have discriminations out there now. 


commission about 
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I do not know whether the Senator was in the Chamber or 
not when I made the statement; but I have seen sulphur go 
through my town from Texas on to Payette. The rate is 95 
cents a hundred, and that is a violation that is in existence at 
the present time; and then it goes on to Portland, 436 miles 
farther, at 65 cents a hundred. This sulphur is loaded at a 
capacity of 100,000 peunds. The people of my State are paying 
$950 for a car of sulphur. Then I saw the fruit growers, who 
use this sulphur for spray, two years ago send their entire 
prune crop to market and not get a single dollar back. I saw 
trains pass through my State eastbound that paid the railroads 
$36,000 in freight rates, but not a dollar to the prune growers ; 
and when they appealed to the railroad fer some relief they 
hid behind the Interstate Commerce Comission. That is what 
we are suffering from now, and all through the West there are 
more or Jess discriminations in that respect. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
and the Senator from Montana are assuming a yery commend- 
able position in seeking to improve conditions for their own 
States. I hope the Senator from Montana or somebody else in 
the debate will make it clear to me that if I should vote for 
this measure I would not be voting for something that is going 


| to harm the State which I in part represent. 


Mr. WHEBLER. We can point that out to 
very easily, and in a very few werds, 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be very happy if the Senator will 
do that. 

Mr. WHEELER. The present fight really is a fight between 
the east coast and Chicago. Chicago wants to get all of the 
business of the west coast for her manufacturers and to take 
it away from the east coast. If the Senator will read the deci- 
sion in the ease just decided last Saturday, he will see very 
clearly that this whole fight is the fight of Chicago to injure, as 
it must injure, the east-ceast business or the manufacturers in 
the Senator’s section of the State, and likewise it takes the 
business away from your shipping industry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, Chicago is here, as 1 understand, fighting this bill; is it 
not? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; indeed it is. 

Mr. COPELAND. How dees it happen that all the chambers 
of commerce in my State are passing resolutions in opposition 
to the bill and apparently in harmeny with the position taken 
by Chicago? It seems to me that is.a very remarkable thing. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to point that out to the Sen- 
ator. A friend of mine was speaking to me the other night 
about the chambers of commerce, and pointed out that in the 
State of Califernia the secretaries of the chambers of com- 
merce were given passes over the railroads; in addition to that, 
that the Southern Pacific Railroad had in each one of those 
chambers of commerce a number of men. The reason why the 
chambers of commerce in the State of New York are passing 


the Senator 


| resolutions on this subject is beeause of .the fact that the rail- 


roads of the country are going to the secretaries of these vari- 
ous chambers of commerce and getting them to pass these reso- 
lutions. It is an organized propaganda that is being put out. 
The trouble is, Mr. President, that Congress at times seems te 
be willing to abdicate in favor of these chambers of commeree 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr, BRUCE, and Mr. SIMMONS addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tana yield, and if so, to whom? 
Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I iuaave no doubt, of course, 
that the Senator from Montana feels that he is stating the 
situation exactly as it is; but, knowing many cf these secre- 
taries who have officiated in organizations in tiny State, I am 
quite convinced that while there may be a mistake of the mind, 
they are honest men. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that there is not any doubt about their being honest, but they 
are misted. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Men- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. GOODING. Will the Senater from New York let me 
read into the Recorp the present freight rates from New York 
and from other eastern cities, together with the rate from 
Chicago? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly. 

Mr. GOODING. At the present time the freight rate on 
dry goods from New York to Pacific coast points.is.$1L.87% a 
hundred; from Pittsburgh, $1.73 a hundred; from Detroit, 


Does the Senator from Mon- 
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Now, it is | from Ohio are here. 
stvangest thing, something T.am not able to understand, | 


or any other city east of the west line of Indiana should be | 


against this bill, because here is what happens: 
tions had been granted—and I have a right to argue from the 


If those viola- | 


point that the Senator who leads the opposition to this bill | 


believes they would be granted, and all of his argument against 
this bill was based on the fact that those violations ought to 
he allowed—every city and every industry east of the west 
line of Indiana would have suffered, 

Here is Chicago. If these violations hud been granted, their 
freight rate on dry goods would have been reduced from $1.58 
te $1.10 a hundred, making a differential in favor of Chicago 
us against New York of 7744 cents a hundred, 68 cents a hun- 
dred as against Pittsburgh, and 55 cents a hundred as against 
Detroit. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
a moment, 
that the 
$1.ST% 7 

Mr. GOODING. 


cents on dry goods, 


Mr. President, if the Senator will yield for 
} want to follow him. 
present rate from New 


York to San Francisco is 


One dollar and eighty-seven and one-half 


Mr. COPELAND. And from Pittsburgh, $1.73? 

Mr. GOODING. One dollar and seventy-three cents. 

Mr, COPELAND. And from Detroit, $1.657 

Mr. GOODING. One dollar und sixty-five cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. And from Chicago, $1.587 

Mr. GOODING. One dollar and fifty-eight cents. In these 


applications they were asking for reductions from Chicago of 48 
cents a bundred: and if the commission had acted upon that 
upplication at the time all of the presidents of the transcontinen- 
tal railroads appeared bere in Washington, which they did in a 
body, and because of their great influence expected it to be 
granted, it wonld have been granted. 
tion about that. 
the commission who saved all the East here from a very serious 
discrimination, so far as rail transportation is concerned, to the 
Pacific coast 


Mr. COPELAND and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 


tana vield, and if so, to whom? 


Am I right in understanding | 
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I see that they are both here now, by: I 
am preparing some figures to show what would happen to (jp. 
cinuati, the great soap-manufacturing city of Ohio, a great «i; y 
for the manufacture of paint. ; 

I want-to say to you that if this application had bee, 
allowed, all the cities east of Chicago would have stormed {je 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and, I think, Congress itself, 
The little zephyr that you have down here between Virginia 
and West Virginia and Pennsylvania would be a small thing 
compared with the cyclone that you would have brought 
about; and I can not understand why they lay asleep at the 
switch, because that is what would happen if these violations 
had been granted. It is a mystery to me; I can not under- 
stand it; and I can only explain it by the fact that the rail- 
roads have been demanding that there shall not be any rail- 
road legislation passed, and the chambers of commerce have 
passed resolutions saying that there must not be any railroad 
legislation passed for a number of years; that the railroads 
must be permitted to get back on their feet. Since this bill 
has been under discussion the presidents and the vice presi- 
dents of the railroads have stalked the halls of Congress, and 
every day they have been sitting in the lobbies watching this 
debate. Perhaps they have a right to do that; but what chance 
have the American people as compared with the greatest or- 


| ganization that civilization has over known when they are 


There is not any ques- | 
To my mind it is only the new appointees on | 


Mr WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 
Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator from Idaho any figures | 


showing the present rates from these cities—New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Detroit, Chicago—to some intermountain place? 

Mr. GOODING. No; this only quotes the throtigh rates. 
This application was only for through rates. They never asked 
for uny reduction in the interior. It is only to meet water 
transportation at the other end. As far as the West is con- 
cerned, we are never given the benefit of any reduction in 
freights. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am quite clear in my mind that, so far 
as the through rate from New York to San Francisco is con- 
cerned, regardless of what might be done in this matter, New 
York would still have the advantage of the canal rate: but 
I should be glad if at some time the figures were shown as to 
the existing rates between New York, Pittsburgh, Detroit, and 
Chicago on the one side and some intermountain place. 

Mr. GOODING. This bill does not affect that at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not that matter involved? 

Mr. GOODING. No; not at all. All that is involved in this 
bill is that it says that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not permit the railroads to charge less for the longer 
haul than the shorter haul to meet water transportation for 
the same class of freight moving over the same railroad in 
the same direction. That is not involved at all; it is just the 
one thing. ; : 

Let me go on and show the Senator how his city will be 
injured. 

As far as dry goods are concerned, there is but very little 
dry goods shipped through the canal; but the Senator's city, 
instead of having a differential of the difference between 
$1.7044 and $1.58 would have a differential of 7744 cents as 
against 37 cents. All the way through, as far as that is con- 
cerned, the differential in the interest of Chicago is increased 
anywhere from 30 to 48 cents on everything that is shipped 
out of New York over the rails to the Pacific coast. You have 
not any reduction at all. In fact, Chicago took the position 
that if they were going to give the East anything east of the 
west line of Indiana they would not accept it at all; and, all- 
powerful as the transcontinental railroads are, you can easily 
understand how they will not permit the eastern roads to par- 
ticipate in it. 

Although I intended to take up this matter, I think I will 
wait, because | want to take it up when both of the Senators 


spending the people’s money to defeat the legislation? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield, and if so to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCOER. Since the Senator is dealing with this 
matter of rates and referring to figures as to rates, the Sena- 
tor, of course, will keep in mind the difference between class 
rates and commodity rates. 

Mr. GOODING. Qh, yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Are we talking about class rates now, or 
commodity rates? 

Mr. GOODING. 





We are talking about commodity rates. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is quite a difference. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes: but through-carload and commodity 
rates are affected in the same way—not class rates. There is 
a vast difference; the Senator is quite right about that; but 
when there are more Senators in the Chamber from the States 
east of Chicago, I desire to take up and discuss what would 


| have happened east of the Indiana line, and I will give the 


Senator the rates through the Panama Canal on soap and 
other things. To my mind it is the most mysterious thing that 
we have ever witnessed in Congress. Apparently, there is a 
complete change of front on the part of a lot of people in op- 


| position to this bill, who in some respects would be destroyed. 


They are up against the big thing; that is all. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
will give me his attention, I desire to say to him, referring to 
the communications he gets from the chambers of commerce in 
his State, that, of course, he is not unaware that every one 
of these seven great transcontinental systems has its main 
offices in the city of New York; that the great banking cor- 
porations of the city of New York handle, to a very large ex- 
tent, these railroad properties; that Mr. So-and-So is the presi- 
dent of a road, and Mr. So-and-So is a vice president of a road, 
and Mr. So-and-So is a general manager of a road, but, «as 
stated here by Interstate Commerce Commissioner Woodlock, 
it is understood that the great banking interests of the city 
of New York control 75 per cent of the railroad properties 
of the United States. So it is not at all improbable that their 
influence extends throughout the city and the State of New 
York so as to induce these representations. Take some little 
country town in the State of New York. Reflecting on the 
‘debate that has taken place upon this subject in this Chamber, 
what can the Senator from New York think of the comprehen- 
siveness of the acquaintance of some chamber of commerce it 
a country town in the State of New York with this intricate 
problem? 

Of what value is an opinion which might be expressed upon 
it by such a bedy any more than an opinion which might be 
expressed by a chamber of commerce in my State, except that 
with us this problem has been before us for years, and it is 
vital to us, and it is not vital to these people up in the State 
of New York. They are not concerned in it, It follows. it 
seems to me, as a matter of course, that the opinions they 
express are merely borrowed opinions, conveyed to them by 
some one whe has some interest in the matter. : 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator from New York 
that last year when this bill was pending I received telegrams 
from some chambers of commerce in my own State asking me 
to yote against the bill. When I wired and asked them to give 
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me the reason why they wanted me to vote against it, of 
eourse they could not give me any reason ; they did not know 
anything about it. Afterwards some of them wrote me and 
told me they were entirely wrong about the matter; that they 
had learned since that they were mistaken. So I repeat what 
I said a moment ago, we in Congress are giving weeks and 
mouths to the study of these various problems, giving weeks 
and months of study to the Italian debt settlement and to 
various other things, and here is propaganda coming in from 
chambers of commerce telling us how to vote upon this ques- 
tion. You and I and everybody else, if we are honest with 
ourselves, know the effect of that kind of thing upon Members 
of Congress. It seems to me we are in some instances simply 
abdicating our power to the chambers of commerce throughout 
the United States. 

Mr. GOODING. 

just a moment? 
“ Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from New York to the social questions involved in this matter. 
lis city in the next half century will have a population of at 
least 20,000,000 people. At the present time we can not accom- 
plish settlement of the West at all. When this bill passes it 
will bring about a balanced settlement of America. As far as 
the interior is concerned, as far as my part of the country is 
concerned, the social problem the biggest problem of all. 
There is more crime in America than in all of Europe. It is 
impossible to induce capital to come to the West and to de- 
velop industries, and we are driving the people all into the 
great cities. What is to be the result of that? 

1 want to say to the Senator that great events cast their 
shadows before them. In Chicago there is organized crime on 
a great scale. Just the other day the newspapers stated that 
30 men went out and held up a train. Nine men robbed the 
National Harvester Co. under the noomlay sun. There hever 
was such a condition in any country before, and appeals are 
being made to the Senate and to the Government for protec- 
tion. Yet Chicago is here asking for a violation of the fourth 
section as to 47 different commodities. That would mean a 
bigger Chicago. Would it be better to have a bigger Chicago 
at the expense of the whole Nation? I think not. It is a 
serious problem, and that is the light in which we should look 
at it. Senators should get out of the notion of thinking that 
it means anything as far as the interior or the rest of the 
country is concerned, but they should look at it from the social 
end. The public lands are all gone. There is no longer any 
opportunity of relieving congested conditions in the big cities 
by permitting people to find homes on the public domain. If 
we are to relieve the cities at all—and we can not relieve them 
much; even if this bill passes, we can develop only very 
slowly—before we can begin to establish industries at all. the 
cities will be double in population what they are at present, and 
that is a point that should be weighed in considering this ques- 
tion, after all, because that is the big issue, and that is the 
danger which lies at the very foundation of our Government 
itself. 

Mr. WHEELER. I repeat, what we need in the intermoun- 
tuin country is an established condition and reasonable cer- 
tainty of the future as to equal treatment in the matter of 
comparison, whatever the absolute rates may be. We need this 
in order to induce people to invest their capital and to devote 
their time to the establishment of manufactures, of jobbing 
trades, and industrial development generally. If this bill mak 
ing the long-and-short-haul clause absolute is enacted, remov- 
ing the discretion vested in the commission to grant exceptions 
to it, the interior will have a substantial basis on which to 
develop, and a new era of prosperity will begin throughout the 
vast region where so many futile attempts have been made in 
the past. Money and effort will not be invested in the estab- 
lishment of these lines with the knowledge that under the exist- 
ing law, as determined by previous members, the railroads may 
be permitted to make competitive rates which will not only 
drive the boat lines out of business but may raise the rates to 
the intermountain country, notwithstanding their being lowered 
to the coast, 

I repeat, unless the principles enunciated in this bill become 
a law there will be uncertainty because of the changing char- 
acter of the commission. The interior country will be left en- 
tirely to the whims of the commission. Admittedly they are 
honest men, but their training and their environment are neces- 
sarily different, and as long as they are different we will have 
to depend upon the views of the particular men going to make 
up the commission. 

It is only fair to say that the railroads have not always stood 
as a unit in this fight against the interior, and I have no doubt 
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Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
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but that some of the roads in the Northwest would like to 
abandon the same, but they have a union and have to stand by 
their organization. The Northern Pacific Union Pacifie 
seem to have been leaders in this fight against the interior. 
The Great Northern Railway Co. and the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul have apparently had no stomach for the fight and 
would like to have it dropped but for the pressure of the other 
roads. Disagreement among the railroads is revealed by the 
correspondence collected by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Acting upon a resolution of the Senate calling for a 
report upon the fourth section violations, as to how many there 
were, why they were granted, and what influences were back of 
them, the commission went into the files of the railroads and 
unearthed very interesting correspondence, which shows 
that the Great Northern and the Milwaukee were not in sym 
pathy with this fight. 

I am sure that a reading of this correspondence will throw 
some light upon this subject. 


und 


some 


The first letter to which I desire 
to call attention is a letter addressed to Mr. Kenney by R. N 
Calkins, of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. Mr. Kenney 


is vice president of the Great Northern Railroad Co. 1 


might 
say that this was when a case 


was pending before the 


com 
mission for violations of the fourth section. The lefter is as 
follows: 
CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & Sr. Paut Rattway Co.,, 
OFFICE OF Vick PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF TRaFric, 
Chicago, 1il., July i sz 
Mr. W. F. KENNEY, 
Vice President Great Northern Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn 
Drar Sin: I have your very kind letter written at Wilmer on June 28 


in reference to taking some action on coast terminal tes 

I wish that 1 would feel as optimistic about receiving this decision. 
I was in Washington a week or so and I made a point to get as 
frank an expression as possible from some members of the commission 
who have this application in charge, and the only infornmration | could 
get was that they hoped to reach a 
I am not concerned so much about 
I am what we will get when it is 


ago 


decision some time this summer. 


the will be as 
issued. I am afraid that whatever 
relief may be granted will be so restricted and iimited that it 
of little benefit to us. 

to the terminals on a long list of commodities 
greater than that to interior points. We feel very 
sity of adopting some such list as we formerly bad 


when decision out 


w ill be 


‘Tonnage much 


is 
strongly th« 
known as schedule 
C, and I believe that in delaying the adoption of such adjustment we 
are only permitting the canal carriers to become more firmly intrenched, 
and I had hoped we could discuss the whole situation. 

Resides, 


neces- 


there are other matters in connection with the transconti- 


nental association which would be beneficial for us to review. 


I am sending a copy of this letter to Messrs. Adams and Woodw: -th, 
in the hope that we might arrange for a joint conference he in 
Chicago, and | would suggest that Tuesday, July 25, would be a con- 


venient date. 
aaee one, R. M. Calkins, 
It will be seen in this letter that Mr. Calkins, of the Mil- 
waukee, was trying to get a conference with reference to this 
very matter, to be held at Chicago with the other railroads, 
because he was very tired of the fight that was being made. 


1 next read a letter dated July 20, 1922, as follows: 
JuLyY 20, 1922. 
Subject: Transcontinental—Establishment of terminal rates to Pacifie 


coast. 
Mr. R. M. CALKINS, 
Vice President Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway, 
Chicago, Ill. 

Dear Sin: I have been absent from Omaha the greater part of this 
month; therefore you have not previously heard from me direct with 
respect to the terminal rate situation, the subject of your joint letter of 
the 23d addressed to Messrs. Woodworth Kenney and myself and yours 
of July 18 to Mr. Kenney. 

I am quite agreeable to attending a conference for a discussion of 
this question at a date which can De mutually agreed upon, but I regret 
that conditions are such that I can not promise to 
some time about the 10th or 15th of August. 


be present until 

You are, of course, aware of the very serious break in rates via the 
water route through the Panama Canal, and so long as the steamship 
lines continue in thelr rate war I do not suppose any 
make would attract to the rail lines very much of the 
now moving through the canal. 


rate we could 
business that is 


The establishment of rates to the Pacific coast terminals which will 
mect the water competition to a reasonable extent and the application 
of same as maximum at intermediaie points will establish a precedent 
that ought not to be created and will result in such inroads 


the 
revenues of the rail carriers to be, in my &“ement, teadvisable, 


in 
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Since your eommunications have been addressed to the north coast | 
lines only, it occurs to me that you may not have given thought to the 
California business, In which you participate to a considerable extent. 
It is not at all possible that in the final analysis the added traffic to be 
ecured at the low rates which would be necessary to meet the water 
competition would not compensate your line or any other for the 
serif of net revenue accruing out of the earnings at the current 
higher rates on business which we are now handling. 
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favorable decision In this case, or that decision will not be handed 
down within 30 days. The tendency of ocean rates is downward; 
extremely low rates will be necessary to permit participation of rail 
carriers in business at terminal points. We believe you will agres 
with us ff you will carefully measure witimate effect of reduction 
terminal rates pending decision of commission, such action would 
weaken our defense against threatened attack on Pacific coast interipr 
rates; it would also provoke disapproval of commission and expose us 
to criticism of others who are now trying to show that present p!icht 
of railroads is due to lack of wisdom and efliciency in administration 
J. G. Woooworrnu. 


In other words, here was Mr. Woodworth, of the Northern 
Pacific, wiring to Mr. Adams against the publication of the 


| lowered terminal rates pending the decision, because of the fact 


that he thought it might influence the decision against them if 
they did so. 
Then I have a telegram from Mr. Adams, of the Union Pacific, 


| to Mr. Woodworth: 


{Western Union Telegram] 
OMAHA, June 27, 192°. 
J. G. Woopwoeru, 
St. Paul, Minn.: 
Ilave replied Calkins’s letter 234. 
29th. 


Can not attend meeting Chicago 
Think your reply should convince him that proposed step would 


| be unwise, 





It con not be that the commission will much longer delay its deci- 
ic » this case, but any move along the lines suggested by you would | 
probably bave the effect of causing a much longer delay than otherwise 
would happen, 

Ilaving waited so long, I am Inelined to suggest that we sit tight and 
awnlt the decision of the commission. 

Very truly yours, 
H. M. Apams, 

The next is a letter addressed to Mr. Woodworth, of the 
Northern Pacific, dated July 27, as follows: 

Cincaco, MinwacKkre & St. Paunt RatLway Co., 
Orrice OF Vick PRESIDENT IN CUARGE OF TRAFFIC, 
Chicago, Iil., July 27, 1922. 
Mr. J Woopworti, 
Vi President Northern Pacific Railway Co., 
St. Paul, Minn, 

Dear Str: Your memorandum of July 6, in regard to rate which 
th Americea-Hawaiian and Luckenbach people are making to the 
< ist | 

I do not agree with you that reductions in our rates would do no 
t L, 3 probably weuld not, as far as shipments from the Atlantic 
coart are concerned, but I think you will agree with me that any 
reduction that may be made will relieve the pressure of our manu- 
fact rs In this section, and that is what I am looking for, 

I am very sorry, indeed, that the other Northwest lines do not feel | 
Ike ing along with us in a conference on this matter, as I think 
it is quite probable that lines situated as our own, serving the large 
manufacturing districts In Il!inois and Wisconsin, have these matters 
more urgently pressed upon them than those lines who act largely in 
the capacity of connections, 

I assure you that the arguments presented to us almost daily, 
without question, have merit, and it is difficult for us to longer delay 
extending some relief? on some of these important subjects, 

Yours truly, 
R. M. CALKINS. 
I desire likewise to call attention to letter of Mr. R. M. 


Calkins, vice president of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Jtailway, to the vice presidents of the other roads: 
Cnricaco, MiLtwaukee & Sr. Paut Rattway Co., 
Orrice OF VICE PRESIDENT IN CHARGE OF TRAFFIC, 
Chicago, Ill., June 23, 1923. 


GENTLEMEN: I would like to receive an expression from you as to 


how you feel in regard to giving consideration to the publication of 
some terminal or coast rates from Chicago on such list of commodities | 


as we may think important without waiting for the fourth section 
decision, 5 

We feel this subject is so important that it ought to receive special 
consideration; therefore I would like to suggest a meeting at the 
Union League Club, Chicago, 12.50 p. m., Chicago time, on Thursday, 
in order that we may discuss the situation. 
Will you please advise by wire if you can attend such conference? 

Yours very truly, 


June 29, 


R. M. CavKins, Vice President. 


Ilere again it will be noted that Mr. Calkins, of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul, was urging upon the other railroad 
exccutives to put into effect the terminal rates and not to 
discriminate against the intermountain country. I wonder 
what becomes of the argument of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
fess] with reference to the proposition that it would destroy 
- the railroads if this service were put into effect? 

I come next to correspondence between other railroad offi- 
cials. 1 desire to call attention to a telegram from Mr. Wood- 
worth, dated Helena, Mont. : 


[Telegram] 
Helena, June 26, 1922, 


H. M. Apams, Omaha, Nebr.: 

Just advised of Calkins’s letter dated 23d; have wired him as fol- 
lows: “ Letter received; can not attend meeting Thursday; we expect 
to make rates which will meet ocean competition at Pacific coast 


terminals and contiguous interior points, but we are opposed to pub- 
lication of such rates under present conditions. The commerce act 
provides for the making of exceptional rates to meet water competi- 
tion. All railroads, including yours, have joined in application for 
necessary permission; hearings and arguments were compieted four 
weeks ago. The commission has never failed to grant relief on similar 
applications heretofore made, and we have no reason to expect un- 


H. M. Adams. 


Next I call attention to a letter dated July 3, 1922, from Mr. 

Woodworth to Mr. Adams: 
NortTuwrn Paciric Rattway Co., 
TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT, 
St. Paul, July 3, 1922, 
Mr. H. M. Apams, 
Vice President Union Pacific System, Omaha, Nebr. 

Dear Sir: Sent you copies of telegrams exchanged with Mr. Don- 

nely while he was In New York about our fourth-section application 


| involving Pacific coast terminal rates. I now send you copy of another 


message, which I sent to him from Billings. 

I think Mr. Calkins must have talked with Chairman McChord while 
in Washington. We know that he is against us, his attitude toward 
the long-and-short-haul question being based upon his experience in the 
South and his desire to see that situation cleared up. 

Certainly the transcontinental railroads have good cause for com- 
plaint against the commission. They are permitting hundreds and thon- 
sands of exceptional rates to be made with much less justification than 
we have in this case. We waited one year to let the steamship rates 
settle before we filed our application, and almost a whole year has gone 
by since we filed our application. 

The handling of this matter by the commission from the beginning 
las suggested intentional delay and unless something is done to arouse 
them I don’t believe we will get a decision for several months; in 
other words, Mr. Calkins is right when he says the decision is likely 
to be longer delayed, and of course he is right when he suggests that 
we act in advance of the decision. 

Yours truly, 
J. G. Woopworru, 
Vice President, 
Great Nortwern Raitway Co., 
Scatile, Wash., July 26, 1921. 
Mr. Epwarp CHAMBERS, 
Vice President Santa Fe System, Chicago, IU. 

Myr Drag Mr. CHAMBHRS: There is intense feeling regarding re- 
quest of the railroads for fourth-section relief. 

I have been in Spokane and around the coast. There seems toe be 
but little interest on the coast, while in Spokane and other inland 
cities the merchants are up in arms, because they understand the 
railroads will file the request for fourth-section relief, and my own 
opinion is that our filing this request for fourth-section relief will 
alienate all of the intermediate shippers, who, as Mr. McCarthy says, 
do not care what the rate is so long as they are on an equality 
with their competitors. 

If we are ever going to fix up rates, such as you and I discussed, 
to apply terminal rates at intermediate points as maximum, we should, 
if we can do so, avoid the necessity for filing an addiiional fourth- 
section application at this time, because our filing such application will 
be the signal for a general attack on our rates by the intermediate 
States, and I think we better be prepared to apply every domestic rate 
as the maximum at intermediate points. If not, and we get fourth- 
section relief, we are going to merely build up people that will con- 
tinually try to break down our rates through water competition, while 
the intermediate jobber, who wants to be friendly and stay with us, 
will be left to meet the competition from the coast. 

A general attack on our intermediate rates as to their reasonable- 
ness, such as the grain rates from Montana, wool rates, livestock rates, 
etc, that will be precipitated by fourth-section application on our 
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i) lose us mueh more than we can gain by any relief we will] 
» through such application. 
have certainiy reached the con sion that if we buck the inter- 
te sentiment we will revenue the interior, much | 
than we will gain on the oust, and we will finally get an In- 
ple long-and-short-haul clause that will cause us a great deal of 
ry and trouble in the future. 
Very truly yours, W. TP. Kenney. 
In this letter Mr. Kenney points out that it would be 
ery fer the Great Northern Railroad Co. not to ask for | 
urth-section relief, because he said they would not gain 
enough by that action, if they were successful, to offset what 




































hey would lose in the intermountain country ; and yet under 
the lash of the Northern Pacific and some of the other railroad 
ompanies he was apparently forced to join with the union and 
apply for the fourth-se tion relief. It will be noted the 
credit of some of the railroad presidents, as | read the corre- 

ondence, that some of them were in favor of trying to build 
ny the interior country, letting the ships have what they were 
entitled to from coast to coast, but building up the inter- 
mountain country. They pointed out in their correspondence 
‘hat it would be better for the railroad companies to do this 
than to fight the intermountain country and try to favor the 


coast terminals. 


lo 


I next call attention to a telegram from Mr. Adams to Mr. 
Countiss, of the Union Pacific: 
[Western Union telegram—received at 1521 Farnham Street, Omaha, 
Neh August, 1922] 
CHicaco, ILb., 17.30 a. m. 
ADAMS, 
Viee President Union Patifie, Omaha, Nebr.: 
Ir. Calkins suggests that meeting executive traffic officers terminal 
he Ned to consider readjustment terminal rates certain com- 
dities originating Im central western manufacturing district, Chicago, 
<sippi River, and Missouri River. Mr. Calkins states we have no 


rance 
ndgment 
disastrous, 


Monday, 


of early decision on our fourth-section appileation, and in 
further delay 

Will it suit 
14th instant? 


your convenience to attend meeting this 


R. H. Counviss, 


It will noted throughout this correspondence that Mr. 
Calkins, vice president of the Milwaukee, was trying to get 
‘odueced rates, while he was being blocked at every turn by 
the vice president of the Northern Pacific. They were afraid 
Commissioner MeChord, of the 
mission, because of the fact that McChord had had experiences 
Kentucky before he became a member of the commission. 

I now desire to call attention to paragraphs in a letter from 
Adams to Robinson, an official of the Union Pacific: 


he 


t 
( 


in 
l 


EN Route New York Crty, November i}, 1922. 


Mr. W. F. 


ROBINSON: 


a a - * * 


My thought is that we should proceed with a check of the rates to 
letermine what readjustments may properly be made under the cir- 
Probably it would well to fix a point interior from 
Pacific coast by some approximately uniform distance, say 200 or 
iles, and so adjust the rates at that point as to reasonetly assure 
» movement of traffic from Chicago, St. Louis, e*c., against Atlantic 
seaboard via the water routes and "acific ports. 
The rates to points east of the dividing line should be graded with 
801 relation to distance—that is, Salt Lake should be less than 
Reno and Denver less than Salt Lake, the rates at Sait Lake to be 
eo adjusted as to fully meet any competition from the Atlantic sea- 
board via the water routes through Pacific ports. 
> 


tances be 


H. M. ADAMs. 
On November 20, 1922, Mr. Adams wrote a letter as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., November 20, 1922. 


Mr. BR. W. Rontnson, Chicago: 
Supplementing my letter of the 14th instant: 


' 


[ have since read the report— 


This was after the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission had been harided down— 


and opinion of the Interstate Commerce Commission tn our westbound 
transcontinental fourth-section applications and find difficulty in finding 
in the opinion proper basis for the order; but that is neither here nor 
there, since they have denied our application. 

The Milwaukee are a dangerous clement in this matter because of 
their anxiety to engage in the Pacific-coast terminal business, and 
Mr. Calkins will deal in a lot of statements and threats as to what 
he is going to do at your meeting of the 22d; but he may wind up by 
accepting & reaseneble proposition, 


in readjusting some of proposed rates will | 


Interstate Commerce Com- | 


a 
edi ! 

I am not adverse to proper ad tment of the es on | nal 
commodities subject to water competition to the extent necessary to 
stop the movement from Chicago territory via the Atlantic seat d to 
the Pacifice-coast terminals and interior points, and it may be that you 
will find it practicable to fix ex m ¢astern points which will pre 
vent the movement from such eastern points, including th Atlantic 
senboard, to tnterior Pacific. at points Spokane, for ex via 
Pacifie ports; but I assume that the tion of divisions may prevent 
your going so far at this time it should involve the rates to Utah 
and Montana or points east. 

The above suggestions are rather indefinite and are not Intended as 
a guide to what you shall do, but more as an expression of what urs 
to me might be done if the figures show up all right 

The American Sheet & Tin Plate Co. want a 7i-cent rate on tin 
plate from Gary to the Pacifie coast and intermediate point I saw 
Mr. Necly in Chicago on the 14th, who stated that from Pittsburgh 
via the canal the following rates are available: To Baltimore } cents 
ocean, 50 cents; insurane 144 cents; total, 61! ents ; it he is 
willing to pay 75 cents, which makes due allowance for extra eost of 
packing and greater value of the service 

rhis ts an extremely low rate and I am afraid of ft t you will 
have to be guided hy the developme ts at vour meeting 


I am sorry that the Senator from New York and other east- 
ern Senators are not here, because this letter very clearly points 
out how chambers of commerce when they 
their Senators at Washington protesting 
not doing what is for the best interest 


end in telegrams to 
this bill are 
of their own comniuni- 


HLA, 


ties; they are taking such action upon the representations of 
the railroads themselves, which are not interested in the par- 
ticular communities that are sending in these telegrams. ‘They 


are only interested in their own selfish scheme of defeating the 
pending bill and of getting as high freight rates as they can 
from the people, and only reducing rates where they a! 
pelled to do so in order to get some of the traffic. If the 


com- 


I" 


nd 


ing bill should be defeated, and if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission had decided against us, freight, instead of going 
| by way of Baltimore from the eastern cities, would have gone 


ome of 


from Chicago on to the Pacific coast, thereby injuring 


the eastern cities. 

Mr. Adams continues: 

Mr. Neely first asked that the rate be applied from both, Elwood 
and Gary, but I raised the question as to whether or not the western 
business could not be cared for from the Gary plant, and inclose 
for your information his letter of November 15 to Mr. Re tson, 
stating that if we can fix the rate from Gary it will not be necessary 
to establish it from Elwood. 

I shail be glad if you keep me posted as to what transpires at the 
Chicago meeting. 

Hi. M. ADAMS, 

Mr. President, I next desire to read a telegram from Mr. 
Adams to Mr. Robinson, which is dated November 27, 1922, and 


is as follows: 
F. W. Ropinson, joint Chicage and Omaha: 
No objection your making it known if you think advisable that when 


these rates are adjusted Union VDacific will advocate rates Utah 
common points and Buite lower than currently maintained to Spokane 
and Reno, and it will naturaliy follow that we must likewise advocate 
rates at Colorado common points lower than at Utah common points, 
Am not prepared at this time to state what basis for rates Utah and 
Colorado should be adopted. 
H. M. ADAMS. 
In other words, here is Mr. Adams himself, of the Union 


Pacific Railroad Co., stating that he desires to give a lower rate 
to Utah and Colorado and Montana points than he gives to the 
Pacific coast; yet we find that Senators from the Kast are so 
solicitous about our western country that they are afraid we 
are going to injure our own territory by passing this bill. I 
suggest to them that they examine the question and ascertain 
how this measure would affect their own section of the country, 
their own shippers, their own manufacturers, and see if it 
would not help them just as it will help us, and that they be 
not guided solely by the propaganda that is being put out by 
the railroads of the country. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission at this time decided 
against the railroads; they had lost their case; and Mr. Adams 
now proposed “graded” rates to the West, rates graded ac- 
cording to distance, cheaper rates to Salt Lake than to Reno, 
and cheaper rates to Denver than to Salt Lake. This is, of 
course, exactly what should be done, and Mr. Adams here 
admits it. 

We should have cheaper rates in Billings than are given to 
the Pacific coast terminal, but the Gooding bill does not go 
that far. All we are trying to do is to hold the rates for 
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Billings and other points in Montana the same as they are to 
the Pacific const 
I repeat what I said a moment ago that there is not a doubt 
in the world but what they could give the intermountain points 
cheaper rates, but they do not do it. } 
{ next call attention to a telegram dated November 24, 1922, 
from Mr. Rebinson to Mr. Adams: 
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Please note that in relation to Utah rates I referred always {9 


| Reno and Spokane rates, thua avoiding commitment as to relation. 


ship between Pacific coast and Utah. If you or Mr. Robinson have any 
diferent views, would like to hear from you. 
Il, M. Apams, 


Here again Mr. Adams says that he feels that, as a general 
proposition, the “rates to Utah should be reasonable amount 
under the rates to Reno” and to the coast, “and rates to 
Colorado should be reasonable amount under rates to Utah.” 

Mr. NORRIS, From what point is that—from Chicago? 

Mr. WHEELER. It is from Chicago. 

The following telegram from Mr. Caikins to Mr. Spence will 
be of interest as showing the fight that is still being made by 
the Northera Pacific to keep up the interior rates: 

{Telegram] 
DECEMEER 4, 1922. 
Mr. L. J. Spence, 
Southern Pocifie Co., 165 Broadway, New York City: 

I have seen your telegram which outlines a certain plan of pro- 

cedure, and we are willing to go along with it providing certain rates 


| which we propose to establish are made an exception to the plan. If 


Calais 

Ile is referring to Mr. Calkins, of the Milwaukee Railroad— 
Calkin m in position they intend to make rates Chicago to termi- 
nals on few commedities and anply them as maximum to intermediate 
points or ilustration, eanned goods, $1.05; tin plate, 75; shingle 
band kU: fron and steel, such as bar, structural, etc., 90. These 
are lo than rates applied for in fourth-section appleation, which 
were imned woods, $1.15; shingle bands and iron and steel, $1. 
Arcument that their proposed rates to terminals not low enough to 
tak hh busine against water not prevailing, but Calkins has ap- 
pare: canvassed situation with concerns Chicago territory and be- 
Ite will ¢ sO traffic at these rates, and has seemingly no 

ivd fo eet proposed rates on traffic of other lines, Chambers’ 

hei teview of facts in four-section application 
to determine extent to’ which rates might be reduced and 
j maximunu My view and al) others except Calkins that we 
] ut u reductions in the general list about as you have out- | 

ed; and then 4 n presenting that adjustment also present further 
app ‘ i fe ourth-section relief and petition Interstate Commerce 
Co ion for reopening case. Appreciate your further views. 

IF. W. Roprnson, 

Next 1! desire to call your attention to the last paragreph of 
a letter from Myr. Adams, of the Union Pacilic, to Mr. Robinson, 
as follows: 

No lection your making it known, if you think advisable that 
\ these rates are adjosted Union Pacific will advocate rates at 
1 i commen points and Bntte lower than currently maintained to 
Spokane and Reno, and {tt will naturafly follow that we must likewise 
ndvoeate rates at Colorado common points lower than at Utah com- 
mon points, Am not prepared’ at this time to state what basis for 


raies Utah and Colorado should be adopted. 


Dees anyone think for . moment that Mr. Adams would make 
a suggestion of this kind if he felt it was impracticable or that 
the railroads could not afford to give Butte lower rates than 
than they do to the coast cities? What becomes of the argu- 
ment that was being made upon the floor of the Senate that 
we were going to destroy the railroads of the Northwest and 
were going to injure the people themselves, when railroad ex- 
ecutives, by their own private correspondence, show that they 
can give lower rates tu us, and some of them wanted to give 
them to us? What becomes of the plea, that we are trying to 
destroy the railroads, by the gentlemen who have so brilliantly 
argued their cause for them upon the floor of the Senate? 
Does anyone think for a moment that Mr. Adams would make 
n suggestion of this kind if he thought it was impracticable and 
that the railronds could not afford to give us a lower rate? 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President-—— 

The PRDSIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. At this point, if the Senator from Mon- 
tana will permit me, I should like to say that all through the 
I.ast and all throngh the South they have the graduated rates 
that Mr. Adams has advocated for the West, but they are de- 
nied to the West. We have an area out there of 1,700 miles 
where the rate is the same—tfreight is earried over two moun- 
tain pesses for the same rate—but the railroads were not 
satisfied with that; they wanted the rate reduced to the coast, 
e@ that all of that vast territery between would pay higher 
raies, 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. We only ask for what the East and the 
South have, thet is all; nething mere. 

Mr. WHEELBR. 1 next desire to read a telegram from Mr. 
Adams, of the Union Pacific, to Mr. Gentry Waldo: 


WASHINGTON, December 1, 1922. 

Gextky WALDo, Chicago: 

it is my desire to avoid becoming committed te rate basis to Utah 
and Colorado based on fixed perceatages of rates to Reno and Utah, 
respectively, but as general proposition feel rates to Utah should be 
reasonable amount @nder rates to Reno or Spokane and rates to Cole 
rade siiould be reasonable amount under rates to Utah. 

Mileage will prebably justify percentages used in my message re- 
gerding tin plate, but that basis may im other cases be eifher teo high 
er too low, therefore prefer leave matter to your judgment. 


your plan could be put into force, it would be quite desirable, but I 
haven't any faith in the ultimate success of it. Too much time and 
revenue have already been sacrificed, and to further prolong the situas- 
tlon with the faint hope of getting the interior to concede something is 
not, in my judgment, desirable. On the other hand, my thought is 
that if we will put in some rates with maximum leadings and with 
broad mixing privileges it will at least take a part of the heavy basic 
commodities on which the steamship companies are making thelr 
money and will do more to stabilize conditicns than any other one 
thing, and the high minimum would have a tendency to protect our 
earnings on interior business. Besides it would enable us to build up 
that country instead of concentrating all our efforts on the terminal 
situation, 
R. M. Cavxrns. 


Here is a telegram from Mr. Calkins, of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, to Mr. L. J. Spence. Mr. Calkins outlines 
exactly what the representatives of the Northwest are con- 
tending for—that they would do much better if they devoted 
their efforts to building up the interior country instead of 
spending their time and their money fighting to get a reduced 


| rate to put the boats out of business on the coast. 





The next is a telegram from Mr. Woodworth to Mr. Adams. 
He says: 
{Telegram] 
Decemser 5, 1922. 
Mr. H. M. ADAMS, 
New Washington Hotel, Washington, DP. C.: 

Leoks like complete surrender on fourth-section proposition. Spence 
is now getting what he wants and will propose any action which 
might provoke new legislation. Kenney has gone West and don't 
seem to care what happens. Chambers, since returning from Washing- 
ton, dees not favor any immediate action, and you are otherwise en- 
gaged. Did you get a copy of my letter to Chambers? What did you 
think about it, anyhow? 

J. G. Woopnworrn. 


Then I have a telegram dated December 5, 1922, from Adams 
to Woodworth: 
[Telegram] 
Wasuineroy, D. C., December 5, 1922. 
J. G. Woopwortn, 
Vice President Northern Pacifie Ratlieay Co., St. Paul, Minn.: 
Message 4th and copy letter, Chambers, received. Am witheut suffi- 
clent advice proceedings at Chicago to enable me criticize what is 
being done, and I have not seen Spence’s messages referred to. VFrom 
what I know of situation, adjustment proposed by these apparently 
determined to force the issue will reduce earning on intermediate 
traffic without securing terminal business and will therefore prove 
detrimental all around, and I doubt if there Is any way to stop It. 
Saw Wettrick yesterday and discussed situation quite frankly with 
him. He will be in Chicago in few days and promised sea Calkins. 
Possibly pressure from Pactfe coast cities would result in more mod- 
erate action. Expect be here for another week, 
H. M. ApaMs. 


Here is Mr. Adams talking about having pressure brought 
from the Pacific coast. What does he mean by that? Why, he 
means just what has been done in this session of Congress— 
having the chambers of commerce on the Pacifie coast bring 
pressure to bear upon the heads of the Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Railroad Co. because they are trying to give io the 
interior country semething that belongs to them. 

I desire also to call your attention to a paragraph in the 
memorandum of S. &. Miller, representing ene of the roads at a 
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conferenee of railroads, which it is apparent Mr. Calkins had 
evidently forced the roads into, The third paragraph of this 


memorandum reads as follows: 
{Taken from article in files by 8S. F. Miller] 
January 8, 1923, 
Present in Mr. Boyd's office, 
& Quincy Railroad; Chicago, 


Chicago & North Western Railway files. 


January 3, 1923: Chicago, Burlington 


Kock Island & Pacifie Railroad; Union Pacific Railroad; Chieago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway; Chicago & Alton Railroad; Chicago & 


Great Western Railroad; Chicago & North Western Railway. 

There seems to be no doubt but the Colorado lines, particularly the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad, will insist on grading back the 
Pacifie coast rates to Utah, Colorado, ete., rather than apply the Chi- 
cago rates as a maximum; in fact, it was stated that Mr. Adams, of the 
Pacific Railroad, was figuring on making a rate to Uiah 80 per 
t rate, and te Colorado 64 per cent, though 
of a definite nature had been reached, 


Union 
cent of the Chicago-ceas 
netbing 


7 S. F. 

Again, it will be noted from this that Mr. Adams, of the 
Union Pacifie, is still insisting on grading rates which would 
make Utah's rate 80 per cent of the coast rate. The coast rate 
now is $1, and &0 per cent would be 80 cents. This is the rate 
thev now want to put in operation to the coast, and they now 
want the rate they then proposed for the coast applied to the 
intermountain country. 

They tell the Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
can net apply this rate to the intermountain country, but be- 
hind closed deors and in their conferences they claim that 
they can put this rate into operation. 
1 ask, what becomes of the argument of the gentlemen upon 
the other side when they say that we are going to destroy the 
railroads if we ask them to give us the same rate that they 
rive 


MILLER, 
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| terminal rates were 


atte 


Here it will be noted that they have been trying to get Mr. 
Haynes, the traffic manager of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, to intercede to keep the rates higher for the inter- 
mountain country. 

The next is a letter from Mr. Woodworth, yi 
the Northern Pacific, to Howard Elliott: 


e president of 


SRATTLE, April 6, 1923. 
Mr. Howarp ELtiorr, 
Cheirman Northern Pacific Railwey, Ne York City. 
Dear Mra, BExiiorr: Referring to your leiter dated March 22 and 


returning clipping from Wall Street Journal, 
When the ships were withdrawn in the 
raised to the 


war nert 
Spok 


l r Pacifie coast 


level of the 


That is what happened. 


You let these railroads lewer their 


| rates until they put the ships out of business, which they do, 


and then immediately they do just exactly what they did here; 
they raise their rates back again. 


Intercoastal service was resumed in 1920, but 


we did not Immediately 
propose a reduction of the terminal rates, thinking it better to wait 
until the steamship rates had settled to a natural level without being 


influenced by railroad rates. 
In the summer of 1921 we filed our application for relief from opera 


tion of the fourth section, submitting a complete list on rates on coms- 


| modities commonly carried by sea, and after extensive hearings the 
commission declined the application in a decision handed dewn im 
June, 1922. 


| our 
So, Mr. President, again | 


I heretofore discussed this cnse with yeu and told you why 
failure was largely to lack of 


I believed 


due complete cooperation. on part 


of Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, whose officers did net seem toa under- 
stand the situation and who allewed a good many people, including 
some of the Interstate Commeree Commission commissioners, to under 
| stand that they proposed to meet the competition whether they got 


the coast, when in their private conferences they admit | 


that they could give us a cheaper rate than they are giving to | 


the coast at the present time? 
I now read a paragraph frem Mr. Adams’s letter to Mr. Rob- 
fnson, dated January 20, 1923, as follows: 


[Memorandum—FEstablishment of terminal rates to Pacific coast] 
OMAHA, Nepe., January 20, 1923. 
Mr. F. W. Roprywsen: 


rhe conclusien was reached that a further effort should be made to 


fnduce the Milwaukee to agree tu the postponement of the publication 
of any rates until a conference with the shippers. could be had, and 
Me Wait and Haynes will see Mr. Byram on Menday morning, 


eud L assume some one will advise us of result of these further efforts. 
Hl. M. ADAMS, 


(l'aragraph taken frem letter ef Adams to Robinson.) 


lt will be that they wanted to go over Mr. Calkins’s 
head, because Mr. Calkins was insisting on giving a low rate. 
They were going to see Mr. Byram. 

I next quote the first paragraph in a telegram from Gentry 
Waldo to Mr. Adams, of the Union Pacific, dated January 22 


22, 
1923: 


seen 


[Telegram] 


OMAHA, January 22, 1923. 


Hi. M. Apams, Sait Lake City: 
Iinynes telegraphs Byram. refused discuss transcontinental rates, 
and referred bim and Wait to Calkins, who will not return until 


Thursday. States this will be teo late if they are to carry out pro- 
gram of organizing Middle West and having general conference Feb- 
ruary 5. 

Gentry WALpo. 


It will be noticed from this that President Byram, of the 
Milwaukee, refused to interfere in the matter, and referred 
them back to Calkins. They first attempted to get the jobbers 
on the coast to induee Calkins te change his mind, Then they 
went over his head to Byram. Calkins is tired of the useiess 
fight against the interior, and wants to end it all by putting 
in low enough rates to the coast terminal to get the business 
withent violations. 

Next is a telegram from. J. P. Haynes, traffic manager to 
Mr. Adams, vice president of the Northern Pacific: 

[Telegram] 
Cuicaco, ILL., January 22, 1928. 
H. M, Apama, 
Vice President Union Pacijie Railroad, Omaha, Nebr.: 

Confirming conversation Friday, President Byram refuses to discuss 
transcontinental rates and refers us to Mr. Calkins, who will not re- 
torn until Thursday. This will be tee late if we carry out our pro- 
gram of organizing Middle West and having general. conference Feb- 
ruary 5, 

J. P. Haynes, Trafie Manager. 


relief or not. 


In other words, Mr. ‘resident, it would appear from this 
letter that the Chieago, Milwaukee & St. Paul had indicated to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that they were going to 
meet the competition whether the Interstate Commerce Commia- 
sion allowed them violations of the fourth seetion or not; and if 
they did that, it meant that they weuld reduce their rates all 
along the line. 

I quote again: 


The decision of the commission did net close the 
us have feit that it would be possible to frame a new 
would meet 


door, and mest of 


application which 


the objections encountered by the first one, but we have 

been unable to agree on any plan for the new presentation, and in the 

| meantime certain roads, particularly the Chiengo, Milwaukee & St. 
‘aul, insist upen publishing rates without fourth-seetion relief. These 
rates, which have been published to take effect April 17, represent a 
compromise, the number of commedities is limited, and the rates are 
considerably higher than rates first proposed A VY rood explanation 


; not 


of the tariff is given in the newspaper item inclosed herewith, and a 
complete statement of the old and new 1 will be 
None of these rates are low enough to meet ocean competition and will 
materially increase our business at terminal 
influence dhrect to interior like ine, of 
things now being shipped from the East via canal and back hauled f 
Portland, Seattle, etc. 

There may be some question as te whether such gains in connection 
with the Spokane and other interior business will offset losses through 
reduction of rates to Butte, Missoula, and other intermediate points— 
in other words, 1 do not belleve the new rates will materiaily increase 
our earnings, and the making ef them without fourth-section rebief 
will undoubtedly weaken our position and lessen the chance of favor- 
able action on the further application intend te make and which 
is new being discussed by the freight traflic managers at Chicago. 


ates also inclosed, 


Points, but they will 


movement points, Spok ome 


om 


we 


Here again it will be noted that Mr. Woodworth is still pre- 
testing against putting the interior country upen a terminal 


basis. He goes on to say: 

For example, this tariff makes a rate on iron and steel $1 from 
Chicago to Portland, Seattle, etc., which will do no good, because the 
ocean rate from New York and Faitimore ig 25 per cent and the 
total cost of shipping iron and steel from Pittsburgh via the canal, 
including insurance, does not exceed 60 cents. We need a 75-cent rite 


from Chicago to get any considerable part of this business 
the rate we will ask for in our new application. 

As you know, we have heretofore taken a very prominent part in 
these transcontinental-rate cases; in fact, we did more than our share 
of the work and made ourselves very unpopular at Spokane and other 
interior points. After talking with Mr. Donnelly and yourself it 
was decided that we would in future do our part and no more, and 
that is the rule we have been following in the past year. 

Had it been possible to foresee the results, we might have decided 
to stay in the front line, but I am not sure that it would have made 


, and that is 





a ‘ 

id 

difference We 
hereafter 


any 
“fight another day.” Of 
the Jong-and-short-haul 


lived to 
transcontinental rates 


possible to way that we 


course, this question of 
is the 
irpose of Congress to provide for the making of exceptional 
applic 
granted relief in many 


convincing, 


most important thing before us to-day. 


ouditions soch as were set forth in our ition 


ection rellef, and the commission has 


where the showing was no more complete or 


| opposition. It is safe 


the Pacttie 


cases there was no stch strong 


t &2.000.000 could have been added t« Northern 


1925 had we been able to obtain relief as it 


enre 
In ofher words, Mr, President 
the people of the Intermountain country $38,000,000 which they 
did not get fact that the Interstate 
Commission did not grant them the relief. 


hecause of the 


Some say that we should not have any fear; that the Inter- | 
matter, and that | 


State Commerce Commission has decided the 
ought to relieve us. What does Woodwerth say in this letter? 
Ife says: “ We will live to fight another day,” does he not? 
And he meant what he said, because they did fight again, and 


they will continue to fight at it as long as discretion is vested | 


in the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


that 
ind- short-haul 


Of course, if 
a different 


In the 


is claimed the transportation act of 


long provision, but there was no 


the com- 
and 
their 


made it 
they 
than a 


which 
had 
rather 


wording of this clause impossible for 


mission to grant been 
the 


decision. 


our appli ation so disposed, 


change loa law is an excuse for 
favoralle 
It is a 


attempt to state the matter any more fully 


reason 


long story, and as T expect to see you soon I will not 


Yours truly, 

P, B inclose, shows the 
rates. They 
the commission 


Another newspaper clipping, which I will 
attitude of Pacific shippers toward these 
asked the commission the tariff, but 
likely to withhold an important and popular reduction of 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wrers in 
Does the Senator from Montana yield to the 
Wisconsin ? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the 
Senators answered to their names: 

Blease 
torah 
Drookbar!t 
Broussard 
Bruce 
Cameron 
Capper 
Copeland 
less 
Mletcher 
Prazler 


(,eorge 


coast 
to suspend is not 


such rates. 


chair). 
from 


the 
Senator 


Smoot 
Stanfield 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Wadsworth 
Walsh 
Watson 
Wheeler 
Willis 


(jooding Moses 
Ifale 

Ifeflin 

Howell 

Jones, N. Mex, 
Jones, W ash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

King 

La Follette 
McLean 

Me Nary 
Mayfield 


Overman 
Phipps 

Pine 

Ransdell 
Reed, Mo. 
Reed, Pa. 
Robinson, Ind, 
Sheppard 

tio Means Simmons 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to announce that my col- 
league | Mr. WiLLtamMs] has been called from the city on official 
business, 

Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to announce that the Senater from 
Iilinois [Mr. Deneren] and the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
SACKETT] are detained from the Senate in a meeting of the joint 
committee considering the Muscle Shoals matter. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] is detained from the Senate in a meeting 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Fifty-three Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, T had just concluded show- 
ing how some of the presidents of the railroads themselves, in 
their private correspondence, said that they could put in a 
lower rate to the intermountain country than to the coast ports. 
Now, in view of the fact that it was stated that the lumber 
interests of the West were all against this bill, I desire to call 
attention to the reason why they are against it and to show 
that they have received at the hands of the railroads some 
special favers and were promised protection by the railroads 
before they would agree to protest against the bill. 

I desire to call attention to a letter from the Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association to Mr, Lounsbury, dated May 29. 
1923: 


(lass 
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did not exactly run away, and perhaps it may be | 


Undoubtedly 


for | 


was given | 


Commerce | 
| questions are more than a passing interest to us, 








1920 carried | 
change | 
| creases will be maintained in general by the carriers for the future, and 
the | 
un- | 

| active aid; at least I am willing to try it. 
now | 


have | 


following | 
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May 29, 1923, 
Mr. H. E, Lounspvury, 
Gencral Freight Agent, 
Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., 
Portland, Ovreg. 
Dear Sin: Acknowledging your letter of the 26th, regarding the pro- 


| posed fourth-section application and the conference of the Intermoun- 
| tain Rate Association at Salt Lake. 


I am, of course, very famillar with the entire controversy, as all of 
our mills are located in the intermountain territory, and the topic has 
been a live one in that territory over this ever since I can remember 


| Our lumber Industry has been neutral on this question, thus allowing 
they could have gonged out of | 


to a certain extent the jobbers to dictate the policy of the lumber pro 
ducer, which has to a certain degree affected us through the mediuin of 
a car supply and from the standpoint of carriers’ net revenue, and these 


I have been making some effort during the past years to acquaint 
our membership fully of the situation, and unquestionably there are 4 
great many of them that commence to see the effect in the same manner 
I do, In conversation with them they bring up the question of fourth 
section relief, or a violation on eastbound lumber traffic, and inasmuch 
as our differential under the coast seems to be the only thing that 


| hinders us from taking an active part at the present time, I sbonld 


like to ask you to give me definite assurance the differentials estab 
lished in the Potlatch case and modified through the increases and «: 


that you will assist us all possible in retaining this differential, Wirh 
such assurance, I am convinced [I can go to our mills and enlist their 


I am sending a copy of these communications to Mr. Coman, Mr. 
Costello, and Mr, Veltch, and would thank you gentlemen to keep thiv 
confidential and give me your assurance if you can at the earliest 


| possible date, so we may take positive action. 


Yours very truly, 
WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
R. J. Knorr, Trafie Manager. 


The communications to other railroad officials to which he 
referred as being Inclosed are as follows: 


WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Portland, Oreg., Auguat 7, 123. 
’, D. SKINNER, 
Trafie Manager 8. P. &€ 8. Ry. Co., City. 
Mr. J. R. Verren, 
Assistant Traffic Manager O, M, & St. P. Ry. Co., Seattle, Wash. 

. BE. CoMAN, 

Western Traffic Manager Northern Pacific Railway, Seattle, Wash, 
M. J. CosTeLo, 

Western Trafic Manager Great Northern Railicay Co., Seattle, Wash. 
Il. E. Lounspury, 

Gencral Freight Agent O. W. R. & N. Lines, Portland, Orcg. 

GENTLEMEN: With reference to your communication of the 
signed jointly, regarding our activities in connection with 
section relief which the carriers are seeking. 

I brought this matter up at our meeting at Coeur d'Alene on the Ist, 
which was prior to the time that I received your letter, and gave our 
members a thorough analysis of the situation. The Spokane Daily 
Chronicle on August 1 had a fairly accurate write up on this, and [ am 
inclosing the same. 

Our members realized as well as we do that we were asking quite 
a great deal of them, and they therefore wanted to consider the matter 
a little further through the appointment of a committee, which was 
done, and unquestionably a good impression has been mwnade and some 
thing favorable may develop. You may rest assured that I will keep 
after this and give you all the assistance I can, and I shail advise you 
of any further developments, 

In the meantime it might be well to outline a program which we 
should fellow so that we will be able to act in cooperation with you 


1Xth, 
fourth- 


|} whenever necessary, 


Very truly yours, 
WESTERN PINE MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
R. J. Knorv, Trafic Manager. 


It will be noted that the Western Pine Association is perfectly 
willing to assist the railroads providing the railroads protect 
them in the matter. 

The next is a letter of J. R. Veitch, of the St. Paul Railroad, 
to R. J. Knott. This letter was also signed by representatives 
of ali the other roads. It is a very diplomatie promise to pro- 
tect the pine manufacturers in the event they do not join with 
the rest of the shippers or if they will join with the railroads 
against the shippers. 
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Mr. R. J. Krort, 
Trafic Manager Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association, 
51-317 Yeon Building, City 

Dear Sin: Referring to your file 147 of May 29, with reference to 
proposed fourth-sectien applicetion to be submiiied by ibe transco! 
tinental lines to the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

As Mr. Lounsbury explaimed to you in bis letter of May 26, the 
granting of the carriers’ application would undoubtedly enable the car 
riers to secure at eastern points a considerable tonnage of heavy west 
bound traffic that would bring from the Wast cars under load that, 


when made empty, could be used by the industries in the Pacilic North- 
west for eastbound loading; therefore the carriers’ fourth-section appli- 
of vi nportance to the lumber the 
are particularly inter matter of 





al industry of 


the 


caution becomes 


Pacific Northwest, as they sted in 
equipment. 

from this territory is eastbound, and 
their discretion di empty 
their rails, Jt is impossibie to enforce delivery 
cars to the transcontinental lines from eastern connections, 
is brisk either in trunk-line territory or 


it is impossible to draw empty cars from those districts, 


The preponderance of tonnage 


earriers have in of such 


be 


position 


while the 


equipment as may on 


of empty 
and 


east 


when business weetern 
thereof, 
whe the able to secure a 
share of the traffic originating east of the Missouri River and Chicago, 
every car so loaded in the territory beyond our rails would be addi 
tional equipment for the lumbermen and other producers of eastbound 


commodities that could not otherwise be 





reas if transcontinental lines were reasonable 


secured, 
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Without the westbound traffic the carriers would be absolutely unable | 


to furnish equipment to take care of the eastbound 
especially when the westbound movement is such that to every two cars 
moving east has to be hauled empty westbound over the entire 
transcontinental lines. 


necessary 
one 


With reference to the carriers giving the members of your associa- 
tion definite assurance that the existing differentials on pine lumber 
under the coast group would be maintained, will say that matter fs not 
now being considered by the carriers, nor did they have in mind under- 
taking any revision in the existing situation. Nothing, however, in the 
way of readjustment of these differentials would or could be undertaken 
without full recognition of and conference with the lomber tfnterests. 

Your letter is indicative of your complete knowledge of the car- 
riers’ position with respect to their fourth-section application, and we 
feel confident that in view of your vital interest in the success of our 
application, particularly from an equipment standpoint, that you will 
cooperate with the carriers by enlisting the support of the members of 
your association. 

Yours truly, 
J. R. Verren, 
Agsistant Trafic Manager Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 


Next is a letter from J. R. Veitch, assistant traffic manager, 
to Fi. E. Pierpont: 

SEATTLE, Wasu., August 20, 1923. 
Mr. i. BE. Prerpont, 
Trafic Manager, Chicago: 

You probably will be interested in noting attached copy of letter 
from Mr. R. J. Knott, traffic manager of the Western Pime Manufac- 
turers’ Association, to Mr. Lounsbury. Matter was taken up with 
other lines and a joint reply addressed to Mr. Knott, copy of which I 
am also inclosing, 

“ne Manufac- 
Association held in Spokane the early part of this month, and I 


The subject came up at a meeting of the Western 
turers’ 


am inclosing copy of an article carried in the Spokane Daily Chronicle | 


of August 1. 

Mr. Knott has explained that their members realize that we are 
asking quite a good deal of them, and therefore wanted time to con- 
sider the matter a little further through the appointment of a com- 
mittee, and he feels that a good impression has been made and some- 
thing favorable may develop. 

I believe Mr. Knott is fully committed to the principle and had 
assured us that he will give all the assistance he can. Unquestionably 
it would go a long ways toward influencing the commission if we can 
get the inland empire lumber interests to line up with the carriers in 
support of our fourth-section application. 

J. R. Veircn, Assistant Trafic Manager. 


In other words, they were willing to make a promise to the 
lnmber manufacturers of the West, providing they couid get 
their influence with the commission in favor of fourth-seetion 
violation. 

Knott is asking that the railroads outline a program for 
them, and ever since that time ke has been making speeches 
in favor of the railroads. 

I might add that all of the lumbermen were not a part of 
this betrayal of the rest of the shippers, and most of the 
lumbermen in Montana refused to join with Mr. Knott. 
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It apparent from the ading of t} } } ott 
ficured he could make den! Mm proerect | ray ible 
rates, and they are gettine exceedingly faverable freicht rate 

| Lamber shipments from the ext Chicaco 1 Missourt 
River points earn the railroads about “a eur me finie? 
lumber will go higher tl that i Si ‘ : 1 and 
iron from Chicago west b S400 a car on n ? n low 

| of 40.000 pounds, but steel and iron frequent!y lead ta 8.000 
pounds per car, and so bring as high as SS00 a car as cor 
pared with the $250 for pine lumb« 

The rate from Portland te Chicago on pine lum! On" 
miles, is 72 cents, minimum loadins 28.000 peun This 
brings $273.60 a car and figures out 12.3 e« per cal ‘ 
and 6.48 mills per ton-mile. 

The rate on pine lumber from Spokane to Omaha, 1,510 wile 
is 59 cents per hundred, with minimum ! C00 
pounds. This earns $224.20 per car and give j Del 
car-mile and 7.81 mills per ton-mile. 

The rate on wheat from Boise to Chicag 1 mit 
6515 cents per hundred. This would earn abont 7.24 mills per 
ton-mile. 

The rate on wheat from Docatello, Idaho, to Chicago ( 
cents per hundred and earns 8.21 mills per tor le 

The rate on potatoes from Boise to Chicage, 1.811 mil 
82 cents per hundred and earns 10 mills per ton-mile 

‘he rate on dry goods from Chicago to VPocate , 1546 
miles, is $1.58 per hundred, 50,000-pound loadi: ri brings 
$474 per car and earns 30.6 cenis per car-mile and 204 ills 


traflic, | 





per ton-mile. 
The railroads are at the present time trying to make much 


of the argument that the long-and-short-hawi violations will 
help their empty-car movement. They point ont that they have 
quite an empty-car movement, that the preponderance of empls 
movement on the northern lines is westbound, and thet with 
these discriminations against the Intermountain country they 
could throw a little freight into thelr westbound empties and 
help out that situation. 

It is apparent from the reading of the hearings before the 


Interstate Commerce Commission that the empty-car movement 


is a comparatively new argument advanced for the railroads 
and I believe for the first time, in the case now pending before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

On July 10, 1923, before the railroads had apparently thought 
of this argument, Mr. M. L. Countryman, vice president and 
general counsel of the Great Nerthern, in a letter to the editor 
of the Spokesman Review, said: 

As far back as the records extend conditions bave been practically 
the same as at present; that is, it has always been neceseary to hanl 
empty cars westbound to take care of the eastbound loading Canal 
competition has not materially changed the situation in that r ra. 
The fact is that our eastbound tonnage has been about double our weet 
bound tonnage during a long series of years. 


The preponderance of empty movement over the northern 
lines is westbound, but over the Santa Fe it is eastbound. Llow 
is tourth-section relief westbound going to cure the ar 
movement in both directions? 

Also the empty movement is largely refrigerator cars, though 


eippty 


| there is also some empty movement for lumber, too. But the 
great majority of it is refrigerators. This is a seasonable buai- 
ness and a condition all roads have to reckon with. The New 


England roads haul practically all their refrigerators back out 
of New England empty. There is a tremendous empty refrig- 
erator movement westbound out of New England. 

The big call for empties is in the interior, at points like Mis- 
soula, Spokane, Yakima, Billings, and other interior points. 
The call is not for empties on the coast. These preferential 
rates proposed by the railroads are all in favor of the coast, 
and if they had any effect, and I do not think they will, it 
would take the cars throtigh to the coast instead of dropping 
them at interior points where they are needed. 

It must be apparent to anyone in the interior from the fore- 
going facts that if the railroads are so anxious to meet the 
competition of the boats passing through the Panama Canal 
that they want to give a lower rate to the coast, that they ean 
also afford to give a lower rate to the intermeuntain country, 
and that they will do so. It is obvious, if they take trafiie 
away from the beats in one direction, they will also have to 
take in the other direction. The boats have to haul traffic both 
ways. If they put the boats out of business, as they would like 
to do, the railroads will have to handle the eastbound tonnage 
that is now carried by these beats, as well as their westbound 
tonnage, as the great preponderance of tonnage handled by the 
beats is eastbound, it will be easily seem that so far as the 





Sa ae 


he Interstate Commerce Commission keeps a record showing 


1} percentage of loaded car-miles and percentages of empty 
car-miles on all railroads, and publishes these figures by roads 
and groups of roads. 

These records show that in 1918 the perceniage of « mpty car- 
miles was as follow 

Per cent 

" 1 district a cal a ae hs 29 
tn . es 30 

The western roads had 1 per cent less empty movement than 
the road » United States as a whole. 

Phen here are the same figures for 1922, 1924, and 1925: 

Per cent empty car-milea by years 
1922 1924 1925 

Northwestern district 32 33.7 23.8 
Central-western district... (2.5) 84.5 34.8 
Southwestern district 32.2 34.1 35.6 
Entire tern district 32.2| 34.1 34.7 
Entire United States 32.8 34.9 35. 5 


It will be noted from the figures above that the northwestern 
lines had a less empty-car movement than the western district 
as a whole, and that the western district as a whole was 
better off than the United States as a whole. It will also be 
noted that the relationship of the western roads to the United 
States is practically the same to-day as it was in 1913, so that 
the terminal rates for the last eight years do not appear to 
have aggravated the situation at all. 


PANAMA CANAL TONNAGE 


Much has been said about the business being taken from the 
railroads on account of the Panama Canal. The people of the 
infermountain section have been told that the railroads would 
have to raise their rates all along the line unless fourth-section 
violations should be allowed. The workers have been told it 
would mean much more work for them if fourth-section viola- 
tions were allowed, as the railroads would get the large ton- 
nage that is now going through the Panama Canal. 

‘The Government of the United States spent millions of dol- 
lars on this canal and the people pay for it in taxes. It is the 
only Government-owned institution which is operating profit- 
ably and successfully from every standpoint, so successfully, 
in fact, that the railroads of this country would like to see it 
put out of business, and the Chicago business men who are 
ndvocating inland waterways have been before the committee 
asking that the railroads be permitted to have fourth-section 
violations in order that they may take what little business now 
goes through the Panama Canal and thereby injure the canal. 
Is there anyone who believes if the Panama Canal was not 
in existence to-day that the railroads would be giving to the 
intermountain section and Pacific coast a rate of $1 on steel? 
The whole West is profiting by reason of the Panama Canal 
in the shape of lower freight rates on some products, at least. 
Eliminating the tanker oil tonnage, which the railroads 
themselves admit is not competitive, the total intercoastal ton- 
nage through the Panama Canal, both east and west bound, for 
the vear 1924 was 5,321,793 tons. This is the intercoastal ton- 
nage which the railroads are after. The figure does not include 
the foreign tonnage. 

During the same year 1924 the class 1 roads of the western 
district had a tonnage of 627,754,000 tons of revenue freight, 


nage were given to the western roads it would increase their 
gross tonnage eighty-three one-hundredths of 1 per cent. 

The railroads claim this is not a fair comparison, because 
many of the class 1 roads do not reach Pacifie coast tidewater, 
such as the Rock Island, Denver & Rio Grande, Chicago & North 
Western, and so forth, but of course these roads would surely 
share in any increased business. 

Iiowever, eliminate all the roads that do not reach Pacific 
coast tidewater; also eliminate the Canadian Pacific; take just 
the nine roads on the American side that reach the Pacific 
coast, and their tonnage was 218,105,000 tons in 1924. So if 
the canal were closed and all of the intercoastal tonnage given 
exclusively to these roads, it would increase their tonnage by 
2% per cent. 

As a matter of fact, the Panama Canal ts developing ton- 
nage for the railroads by helping build up industries on the 





so that if the canal were closed and all this intercoastal ton- [ 


several days ago, referred to the farmers, and, attempting to 
speak for them, said the Gooding bill would hurt the farmers, 

The farmers and farm organizations are able to speak for 
themselves and have spoken. The agricultural conference called 
by President Harding in January, 1922, passed a resolution 
opposing long-and-short-haul violations, and the National Farm 
Bureau Federation, in its national convention at Atlanta, Ga., 
November 21-23, 1921, passed a resolution saying: 


an a? i TSIPNCAT Yr mmsCyY\VYD SPAT ATT 24" ~ 
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empty car movement f4 concerned it would be only aggravation | Pacific coast, all of which require rail service. Water trans- 
for the railroads if the boats were put out of business. portation develops rail transportation, as General Ashburn 
If the long-and-short-haul violations will solve the empty-car | showed in the case of the Monongahela River in Pennsylvania, 
movement, then it should have been solved in 1913, because up AGRICULTURB 
until ¢h We lai always discriminated against the oan ‘ Tin } 
until that time they had always discriminated against the Che Senator from Illinois [Mr. McKrintey], in a speech 
Iti IW 


We object 
the 


to the carriers being granted the privilege of charging 
more for short haul than for the long haul in rail freight rate 


charges. 


The National Farmers’ Union, in convention in December, 
1925, passed resolutions indorsing the Gooding bill. Literally 
hundreds of farm organizations all over the country have taken 
similar action. The farmers are located in the interior and 
they are the ones penalized by discriminatory rates. They are 
interested in seeing the interlor communities grow and develop 
to furnish them near-by home markets for their products. 

In the Northwest one of our problems is to get the farmer to 
balance up his crop and not depend entirely on wheat. We 
want him to grow a few other products, and to have a little 
stock, so that if he happens to have a bad wheat year he 
will still have his bread basket filled till the next harvest. 

Dr. W. J. Spillman, agricultural economist of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, made an exhaustive study 
of the farm problem in northern Idaho and eastern Washington 
with this thought in mind. At the conclusion of his study 
Doctor Spillman told the business men of Spokane that the 
one way to get the farmer to balance his crops was to build up 
Spokane by bringing in more factories and more industries; 
that the farmer must have a home market. He said that if the 
farmer was compelled to ship 2,000 miles to market, manifestly 
he must stay in the wheat business, which stands long trans- 
portation. 

So it is the salvation of the farmer to have little industrial 
eenters all over the interior country to furnish him a near-by 
market for his perishable crops. The average town in the 
interior West to-day is just a trading post, where the farmer 
can “bring his eggs and get his calico.” The western farmer 
has no local market. Hence he must stay in the one-crop busi- 
ness, with all its perils and adversity. 

So, Mr. President, in concluding let me repeat what I said 
at the outset, that the passage of this bill means a great deal 
to the little manufacturer of the West, to the jobber of the 
West, and to the farmer of the interior. I sincerely trust that 
the Members of the Senate who voted for a similar bill two 
years ago when it was pending here will not be stampeded by 
the campaign of misrepresentation which has been conducted 
by the railroads of the country and by the chambers of com- 
merce which have sent their petitions in here. 

If Congress is going to abdicate in favor of the chambers of 
commerce when they have made no study concerning any of 
these problems, and if we are going to follow their judgment 
upon these great questions instead of basing our judgment 
upon the facts, we must expect that newspapers, such as the 
Washington Post, will refer to us as “the demagogues on the 
Hill.” 

Mr. GOODING. I ask unanimous consent that Senate bill 
575, being the unfinished business, be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it will 
be so ordered, and the Chair lays before the Senate the pen’ 
ing appropriation bill. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the cot) 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending Juno 
30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the pending bill may be temporarily 
laid aside. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 


Mr. SMOOT. I now ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of House bill 6707, being the In- 
terior Department appropriation bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 6707) making 
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wiations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal 
ir ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, which had 


>.’ cy 
1G9G RESS 


, reported from the Committee on Appropriations with 
cinents, 
SMOOT. I ask that the formal reading of the bill be 
ai.rensed with; that the bill be read for amendment, committee 
daments to be first considered. 


. VICE PRESIDENT. 

\ = JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there are one or 

Senators who had to leave the Chamber for a while who 

ked me, if this bill should be called up before they returned, 
vgest the absence of a quorum. I 
quorum, so that the Senators who are absent may return 

»t e Chamber. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

rhe legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
answered to their names: 


Without objection, it will be 


so 


now suczest 


Glass 


McLean Schall 
Goff MeNary Sheppard 
| hart Gooding Maytield Simmons 
| sira Ilale Means Smoot 
Harreld Moses Stanfield 
‘ ron Llarrison Neely Swanson 
‘ , Heflin Norris Trammell 
( and lHioweil Nye Tyson 
1) Johnson Oddie Wadsworth 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Phipps Walsh 
Ed Jones, Wash. Pine Watson 
nald Kendrick Ransdell W beeler 
Fess ; Keyes Reed, Mo. Willis 
| ier King Reed, Pa. 
poree La Follette Robinson, Ind. 
Gillett Lenroot Sackett 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I desire to announce that my col- 
leacue |Mr. WiLttaMs] has been called from the city on offi- 
cial business, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-one Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
read the bill. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill, 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was. under the heading “ Office of the Secretary, salaries,” on 
page 2, line 12, after the word “ grade,” to insert “except that 
in nnusually meritorious cases of one position in a grade ad- 
yances may be made to rates higher than the average of the 
compensation rates of the grade, but not more often than once 
in any fiscal year, and then only to the next higher rate, 
to read: 


S« 


The clerk will 


SO as 


retary of the Interior, $15,000; First Assistant Secretary, Assistant 
Secretary, and other personal services in the District of Columbia in ac- 
ce with “ the classification act of 1923,’ $318,000 ; in all, $333,000 : 


cord 


Provided, That in expending appropriations or portions of appropria- 
tions contained In tbis act, for the payment for personal services in 
the District of Columbia in accordance with the classification act of 
1925, the average of the salaries of the total number of persons under 
any grade in any bureau, office, or other appropriation unit shall not 
at any time exceed the average of the compensation rates specified 
for the grade by such act, and in grades in which only one position 
is alloc 


ited the salary of such position shall not exceed the average 
e compensation rates for the grade, except that in unusually meri- 
torious cases of one position in a grade advances may be made to 
rates higher than the average of the compensation rates of the grade, 


but not more often than once in any fiscal year, and then only to the 
next higher rate. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in all of the appropriation bills 
tins far reported a provision similar to that just read by the 
clerk is to be found. In view of the fact that we passed the 
reclassification act, which it was expected would care for all 
grades of employees and fix their compensation, it seems to 
me that there ought not to be any reason for the exception 
to which I have referred. I ask the Senator from Utah, my 
colleague, where these exceptions are to be found, to what 
extent they modify existing law, and approximately what 
amount of additional compensation in the aggregate will have 
to be met from the Treasury of the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the reclassification act 
wherever there was a division or bureau with one person in 
it falling within the grade provided for by the classification 
act—and those grades apply only to salaries between $4,000 
and $7,500—they would have taken, under the classification 
act, an annual increase; but under a provision which has been 
enacted into law ever since the classification act passed, 
Where there is one person in a grade under the classification 
act he can not receive any more salary than the average of the 


whole five or six grades classified amounts to. 
Mr. KING, Below it? 


of t! 
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} Mr. SMOOT. No: above and below. For fnstance, if you 
| take salaries of $4,500 and $7,500, the average of the low and 
the high is $6,000; so that at no time and under no conditions 
i} could anybody in such a position be paid more than $6,000 
That provision has been in operation now for two or three 
years, and it has had a very, very bad effect upon the depart- 
ments. The very best talent they had have left the service 
| because of the fact that they were drawing $7,500 a year 
before and under the provision of the law they could draw 


the absence | 


CC 


only $6,000, and therefore they were decreased in salary $1,500. 

This amendment says that only one person in that grade can 
be increased, and he can not be increased more than one grade 
a year. In other words, if there is one person drawing $5,000 
a year, he can only be increased to the next grade, which 
would be $5,500, and then to the next grade, 56,000, and so 
on up to the end of the fifth year, when he would be able to 
secure the $7,500; and in some cases that is what they 
receiving before the passage of the classification act 

The law, when it first passed, affected some ninety-odd em- 
ployees in the Government service. Of course, this amendment 
will not affect that many; but it does give a chance for a man 
who is the only man within the grade to receive the advances, 
just exactly the same as any other employee in the Govern 
ment service, and no faster nor to any greater extent. That 
is the object of the amendment, and I will say to my colleague 
that it has been placed in all of the appropriation bills, as he 
says, up to date; and I think, Mr. President, it is the only fair 
thing to do. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask my colleague if the con- 
struction which is placed now upon this language gives to one 
within each grade, whether it is a lower or a higher, a chance 
to have the advancement to which my colleague has referred? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it applies to only one person. It applies 
only where there is one person within the classified service, 
no matter how many grades there may be. If there is only one 
in the whole classified division, then that applies to him. If 
there is more than one, it does not apply at all. The original 
provision did not apply to a case where there was more than 
one. 

Mr. KING. Let us take the Interior Department appropria 
tion bill, which we have before us. If in any particular 
bureau or agency of the Government belonging to the Interior 
Department there is a grade, then in that grade there could 
be only one who would come within the provisions of 
amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Referring to the Land Office, to which 
the Senator has just directed attention, this is the situation: 
Under the classification act the Commissioner of the Land 
Office was given $7,500. But the provision in the appropria- 
tion bill prevented the payment of that salary, because there 
were five grades, as I have already stated, and the salary of the 
Commissioner of the Land Office was brought down from 
$7,500, to which he was entitled under the classification act, 
to $6,000. This would mean that in that case he would start 
with the $6,000, the next year, within a year, he can get 
$6,500, the next year $7,000 and the next year $7,500. Then 
he is at the top of the classification. That is what the amend- 
ment would result in. 

Mr. KING. Taking the Agricultural Department, they have 
a large number of classifications. They have scientists, and, if 
I may say so, a good many pseudoscientists, in my judgment. 
Did the provision in the agricultural bill grant to each of those 
scientists who headed a particular class or division or agency a 
chance to increase his compensation? 

Mr. SMOOT. It did; that is, wherever it was a bureau or 
division. ‘I think most of the cases are found in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and that is where we have had the worst 
trouble. We have lost some of our very best men in that 
department, and, of course, we could hardly blame them for 
leaving. This is to rectify that situation. 

Mr. KING. I will say to my colleague that my experience 
since I have been in Congress, in the Senate and in the House, 
for 13 years, is that when they resign they come trooping back. 
They find that a permanent job, intrenched in civil service, 
with the few hours of work and the retirement privileges, 30 
days’ sick leave, and 30 days’ annaal leave, are very great in- 
ducements, and scarcely a week goes by that I do not have 
from one to a dozen applications from individuals who have 
left the service to try to secure their reinstatement, even at 
lower salaries. So I do not think we need worry so much 
about the men leaving the service. They will gravitate back 
very quickly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the case generally, but I do 
know that in the Department of Commerce they have lost some 
of their best best men, and those men I know are to-day draw- 


were 


this 
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> were cetting when they left. But, 


ith what my col 


has said. 


‘Contingen 

ine 12, be- 

and insert 

edmen’s Hos- 

> read: 

he bureaus 

ry, hardware, 

ne service, street-car fares 

Fis, expressage, diagrams, awn 
- constructing medel and other cares 
prepay postage on matter addressed 


nd for special-delivery and ai 


mil stamps 
: traveling expenses, fuel and light, type- 
machines: examination of estimetes for apprd 
: ureau, office, or service of the depart- 
hall be available for the paymeut of damages 
yy department motor velicies; purchase ard 
ineter cycles, and bicycles, maintenance, 

repair, and operation of motor-prop Hed pas encer-carrying vehicles 
and motor trucks, motor cycles, and bicycles, te be used only for official 
purposee ; rent of department garage; expense of taking testimony and 
preparing the same, in connection with disbarment proceedings Insti- 
tuted agnir persops charged with impreper practices before the 
departn 


bureaus and offices; not exceeding $500 for newspapers, 


for which payment may be made in advance; stationery, including tags, 
labels, index cards, cloth-lined wrappers, and specimen bags, printed in 
the course of manufacture, and ouch printed envelopes as are not sup- 
plied under coniracts made by the Pestmaster General, for the depart- 
ment and its several bureaus and offices, and other absolutely necessary 
expenses pot hereinbefore provided for, $107,000; and, in addition 
thereto, sums amounting te £79,500 shall be deducted from other 
appropriations made for the fiscal year 1927, as follows: Surveying 
public Jands, $3,500; protecting public lands and timber, $2,000; con- 
tingent expenses local land offices, $3,500; Geological Survey, $5,500; 
Indian Service, $88,000; Freedmen's Hoepital, $1.000; St. Elizabeths 
Lospital, $3,000; National Park Service, $5,000; Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, $18,000, any unexpended pertion of which shall revert and be 
credited to the reclamation fund; and said sums so deducted shall be 
credited to and constitute, together with the first-named sum of 
$107,000, the total appropriation for contingent expenses for the 
department and its several bureaus and offices for the fiscal year 1927. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Printing and 
binding,” on page 6, at the end of line 11, to strike out 
“ $118,000” and insert “ $123,000,” so as to make the paragraph 
read: 

For printing and binding for the Department of the Interior, includ- 
ing ali of iis bareaus, offices, institutions, and services in Washington, 
I. ©, and elsewhere, except the Alaska Railroad, the National Park 
Service, and the Geological Survey, $123,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, technically I should not inter- 
rupt the proceedings at this point, but it will save recurring 
to the item. I find an appropriation on lines 12 to 15, page 6, 
“For the Alaska Railroad not to exceed $6,500 of the amount 
appropriated herein for maintenance and operation of rail- 
roads in Alaska,” and so forth. I want to ask my colleague 
whether it is the purpose of the Government to continue the 
unwise experiment which was inaugurated a number of years 
ago of the Government operating a railroad in Alaska? 

We have spent millions of dollars in the construction of this 
railroad. I regard the greater part of it, if not all, as wasted. 
The returns, the last time I saw any presented, showed that 
the receipts were less than the expenses. The operation of the 
railroad has drawn heavily wpon the Federal Treasury, and if 
the Government continues to run the road it will have an 
annual deficit to meet. Is it the policy of the Department of 
the Interior and of this administration to continue that un- 
wise experiment? 

Mr. SMOOT. In this bill my colleague will find, on pages 
112 and 113, the annual appropriation for the Alaska Rail- 
road. There is an authorization to be reimbursed of $1,700,000, 
“in addition to all amounts received by the Alaska Railroad 
during the fiscal year 1927, to continue available until ex- 
pended.” And it is provided— 

That $500,000 of such fund shall be available only for such capital 
expenditures as are chargeable to capital account under accounting 
regniations preseribed by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
amount ehall be evailable tinmediately. 


eeing to the | 
j; pose is getting lower every year. 


Out of this appropriation they are going to try to maintain 
a railroad in Alaska. If the Senator will leok back at tho 
appropriations be will find that the appropriation for thi .. 
1 do not knew when the 
railroad will be self-sustaining. They keep saying that in tho 
near future they are going to have the railroad in such gs) ape 
that it will not require such an expenditure of money as 
has in the past, but there is an appropriation in this bill f 
the Alaska Railroad, and if I were inclined to express ay 
opinion it would be that there will be a deficit in maintainiy: 
ihe railroad in Alaska for many, many years to come. 

There has been a new gold discovery in Alaska, with peopto 
flocking there by the thousands, and it is hoped the gold fielg 
will prove permanent and that the population of Alaska 
in< rease, 

J think there has been some improvement in the management 
of the railroad in Alaska, but no matter how well it is man- 


will 


|} aged, no matter how much money the United States Govern. 


ment spends on it, the travel is not there to pay for maintain- 
ing it. I do not see how it is possible to develop Alaska and 
to induce the people who are there to remain there without the 
railroad. So we can make up our minds, it seems to me, thet 
in the future we will have to make up a deficit for maintain. 
ing that railroad in Alaska. 

Mr. KING. With my present view, I shall, before the bill is 
disposed of, offer an amendment directing the President of 
the United States to dispose of the Alaskan Railroad, or at 
least authorizing and directing him to appoint a- commission 
for the purpose of investigating its operations and obtaining 
bids from private persons who might desire to acquire it, and 
requiring the President to make full report to Congress when 
it meets in December, as to his proceedings under the terms of 
the proposed amendment. 

Mr. President, I believe that the action of the Government in 
constructing a railroad in Alaska was injudicious and unwise. 
Many million dollars have been spent in its construction and 
operation with but slight benefit to the people of Alaska. I 
bave believed, if private capital had been permitted to de- 
velop the mineral resources of Alaska, without the hampcring 
restrictions of the Government, that the development of that 
far-off land would have been much greater and needed rail- 
roads would have been constructed. It is a matter of conn- 
mon knowledge that the interpretation placed by the Interior 
Department upon the mineral laws relating to Alaska, as well 
as the legislation itself, has prevented active prospecting for 
the discovery of minerals and constituted impediments to the 
development of the mineral resources of the Territory. 

It was claimed by the proponents of the legislation that it 
would multiply the population and bring great prosperity to 
the territory and its people. The reverse has been the resuli. 
The more the Government has interfered in the economic, civi 
and governmental affairs of Alaska, the greater has been the 
decline in population, in wealth, and in development. 

The Government is an oppressive landlord, and its touch 
paralyzes activity and destroys progress. The Government has 
not only lost the capital which it has invested but it is called 
upon annually to make large appropriations to meet deficits in 
its operation. My colleague has called attention to the possible 
increase in Alaska’s population. There is nothing in the condi- 
tions there now which justify any predictions of any immediate 
increase either in the pepulation of Alaska or in its material 
development. There were more people in Alaska 25 years aso 
than there are to-day, and its population has decreased during 
the past five years. Two decades ago there were perlaps fwo 
and one-half to three times as many people residing in Alaska 
than can now be found there. There were more schools then 
than now. There was more wealth then than now. It secins as 
though every effert made by the Government to stimulate pre- 
duction in the Territory, to develop its resources, and to in- 
prove its condition has only contrilmted to its deterioration. 
There is nothing in the mineral situation to-day which promises 
enlarged mineral output, and the fishing industry has suffered 
a very great decline during the past 10 er 15 years. Indeed, 
unless heroic steps are taken, this great industry along the 
greater part of the Alaskan coast will be absolutely destroved. 

The policy pursued by the Government in dealing with tli's 
important industry has been not only unwise but reprehensible. 
It ignored the rights of the bundreds of fishermen who made 
their living in fishing im the sections of the coastal waters where 
salmon were to be found, and pursued a policy which gave t? 
the great fish-canning interests a monopoly of the industry. 
These monopolistic canning companies, by reason of their cupid- 
ity have, as I have stated, destroyed the fish in some of the most 
important places which for years yielded enormous quantities 
of salmon for the use of the people, 
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ary. President, Alaska doubtless has undeveloped resources, 
bu ‘there is nothing in the situation as it now exists to Justify 
she Government in making these annual appropriations to oper- 
sin the railroad which it constructed. 
ne reading of tLe bill was resumed and continued to page 
16, line 3. 
Mr. KING. We have passed page 8, but I invite the atten- 
» of the committee to the item on line 19 of that page, 
propriating $800,000, My colleague knows that in a number 
’ the Western States the appropriations made for the survey 
of the publie lands have been inadequate, as a result of which 
many persons who heave gone upon the public domain have 
been unable to acquire title to the lands which they occupy. 
So far as the records show, these lands are still a part of 
rhe public domain, notwithstanding they have been occupied 
aud improved by persons who have sought to obtain legal title. 

Mr. SMOOT. If my colleague will notice the report made 

the committee, he will see that I am authorized to make 
an amendment to that item of $800,000—— 


tio 
a 


Mr. KING. On page 8? 
Mr. SMOOT. Yes; line 19, increasing it from 800,000 to 
$30,000, 


\ir. KING. May I ask the senior Senator from Utah whether 


that will add to the amount necessary for the survey of the 
public lands in the State of Utah? 
Mr. SMOOT. It will get its proportion of that amount. 


This is what the department asks for and what I was author- 
ized to report. The reason it was not put in by the committee 
is that this has not been estimated for by the Budget. 

Mr. KING. I shall not raise that question at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Therefore I ask the Senate to accept this, 
because all that my colleague has said in relation to the survey 
of the land is absolutely correct, and, if anything, we ought to 


have even more than this. But this is what they had last year. 
Mr. KING. I suggest that my colleague offer the amendment 


now while we are on this item. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have the amendments in order, and there are 
some more amendments to be offered. 

Mr. ODDIE. I would like to ask the Senator from Utah a 
stion regarding this item. Is it the intention to restore 
- of the men who have been removed from the land offices 
in the last year? 

Mr. SMOOT. This will be used in the field for service. I 

not know what men it refers to. Under the classification 
act the 70-year age limit is in operation. We have lost at 
least half a dozen men from the department who were the 
very best men we ever had in the department. They knew 
more about the business than any other men will learn in the 
next 20 years. But on account of the 70-year age limit they 
had to retire. Those men can not be reinstated. I under- 
stand the next proposition is to retire them at 62 years of age. 

Mr. ODDIE. I was referring particularly to some consoli- 
dations that have been made of land offices in the West and 
the elimination of certain men employed in these offices. 

Mr. SMOOT. That comes under the heading of “ Registers of 
land offices.” The item that we are discussing now is under 
the survey of publie lands. I shall offer an amendment to 
give $30,000 more than estimated for by the Budget because 

the fact that we all know the first thing the Government 
ought to do is get the lands surveyed. This amount is the 
highest amount that has ever been appropriated in one year 
for the purpose. 

Mr. ODDIE. Is there any change contemplated in another 
part of the bill looking to an increased appropriation for the 
State land offices? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, there is no change in that respect. 

Mr. ODDIE. In the Senate Public Lands Committee hear- 
ings all through the West last summer it was found that, 
principally because of the consolidation and the cutting down 
of the number of men in these land offices, their efficiency 
had been decreased very materially and an increase made in 
the cost to the citizens, who have been inconvenienced to a 
very great extent because of these changes. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I can say is that the report now, taking 
all the land offices as a whole, is that the work is nearer up to 
date than at any time since I have been in the Senate. I was 
delighted to know that in view of the decrease in number. 
The way in which the work has been maintained is really re- 
markable. The surveying is another thing. That has to be 
done before the State can get title to the school lands and 
before the land can be disposed of to settlers under any form 
of land settlement law. 

Mr. ODDIE. In reference to the matter to which I referred, 
I am convinced beyond any doubt that a great mistake was 


an 


SO 


do 
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made by the department in the eliminations that have been 
made in the last year in the number of land offices and tn the 
cutting down of the forces. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means in the matter of receivers? 


Mr. ODDIF. Yes. It has resulted in a great decrease in 
efficiency. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 


was, under the heading “ Bureau of Indian Affairs, irrigation 
and drainage,” on page 27, line 18, after the word “act,” to 
strike out “the unexpended balance of the appropriation for 
this purpose for the fiscal year 1926 is reappropriated and 
made available for the fiscal year 1927: Provided, That no part 
of the money herein reappropriated shall be available in the 
fiscal years 1926 and 1927 for relocation of the railroad right 
of way,” and insert “ $450,000: Provided, That the unexpended 
balance of the appropriation of $450,000 for the fiscal year 1926 
shall remain available for the fiscal year 1927: Provided fur- 
ther, That no part of the money made available herein shall 
be used in the fiscal vears 1926 or 1927 for relocation of the 
railroad right of way,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

For construction of the Coolidge Dam acroas the Canyon of the Gila 
River near San Carlos, 


Ariz., as authorized by the act of June 7, 
1924 (45 Stat. L. pp. 475 and 476), and under the terms and conditions 
of, and reimbursable as provided in, said act, $450,000: Provided, 


That the unexpended balance of the appropriation of $450,000 for the 


1926 shall remain available for the fiscal year 1927: Pro- 


vided further, That no part of the money made available herein shall 
be used in the fiscal years 1926 or 1927 for relocation of the railroad 
right of way. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask my colleague with reference 
to the item on page 30, line 25, $575,000 for irrigation systems. 
Is that a reclamation project or one which is for the Indians 
alone, to be paid out of the tribal funds? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an Indian reclamation project entirely. 
The projects under the Reclamation Bureau come later in the 
bill. This tis purely an Indian-reservation project. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator think it calls for such a large 
appropriation? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am quite sure that it does, 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 31, line 25, after the word “ provided,” to insert 
“and not otherwise”; on page 32, line 13, after the word “ in- 
dividual,” to strike out “ owning” and insert “ for,’ and in line 
20, before the word “ years,” to strike out “two” and insert 
“five,” so as to read: 


Provided further, That part of this appropriation, except the 
$15,000 herein made immediately available, shall be expended on con 
struction work until an appropriate repayment contract, in form ap- 
proved by the Secretary of the Interior, shall have been properly 
executed by a district or districts organized under State law embracing 
the lands irrigable under the project, except trust patent Indian lands, 
which contract, other 


no 


among things, shall require repayment of all 
constriction costs heretofore or hereafter incurred on behalf of such 
lands, with provision that the total construction cost on the Camas 


Division in excess of the amount it would be if based on the per acre 
construction of the Mission Valley Division of the project, shall 
be held and treated as a deferred obligation to be liquidated as here- 
inafter provided and not otherwise. Such contract shall require that 
the net revenues derived from the operation of the power plant herein 
appropriated for shall be used to reimburse the United States in the 
following order: First, to liquidate the cost of the power development; 
second, to liquidate payment of the deferred obligation on the Camas 
Division; third, to liquidate construction cost on an equal per acre 
basis on each acre of irrigable land within the entire project; and 
fourth, to liquidate opération and maintenance costs within the entire 
project. Provision shall also be contained therein requiring payment of 
operation and maintenance charges annually in advance of each irri- 
gation season and prohibit the granting of a water right to or the 
use of water by any individual for more than 160 acres of land irrigable 
under constructed works within the project after the Secretary of 
the Interior shall have issued public notice in accordance with the 
act of May 18, 1916 (59 Stat. L. pp. 123-130) ; all lands, except lands 
owned by individual Indians, at the date of public notice in excess 
of 160 acres not disposed of by bona fide sale within five years after 
said public notice shall be conveyed in fee to the United States free 
of encumbrance to again become a part of the public domain under 
contract between the United States and the individual owners at the 
appraised price fixed at the instance of the Secretary of the interior, 
such amount to be credited in reduction of the construction 
against the land within the project retained by such owner. 


cost 


charge 
All lands 


so conveyed to the United States shall be subject to disposition by 


wee 
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the Seeretary of the Interlor in farm units at the appraised price, to 
which shall be added such amount as may be necessary to cover any 


ruals against the land and other costs arising from conditions and 
requirements prescribed by said Secretary: 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 33, line 24, after the word 
“lien,” to strike out the eolon and the following additional 
proviso: 


Provided further, That pending the issuance of public notice the con- 
struction assessment shall be at the same rate heretofore fixed by the 
Secretary of the Interior, but upon issuance of public notice the assess- 
ment rate shall be 2% per cent per acre, payable annually, in addition 
to the net revenues derived from operations of the power plant as here- 
inbefore provided, of the total unpaid construction costs at the date of 
said public notice: Provided further, That the public notice above 
referred to shall be issued by the Secretary of the Interior upon comple 
tion of the construction of the power plant. 


The amendment was agreed to. ; 
The next amendment was, on page 42, after line 8, to insert: 
For remodeling, repairing, and improving the Pawnee Indian School 


lant, Pawnee, Okla., $22,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 43, line 11, after the word 
“purchase,” to strike out “of approximately 26 acres,” so as 
to read: 

Sherman Institute, Calif: For 950 pupils, including not 
to exceed $1,000 for printing and issuing school paper, $213,750; for 
pay of superintendent, drayage, and general repairs and improvements, 
and for purchase of land adjacent to the school gardens, $235,000, 


Riverside, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I appreciate the order to first 
consider committee amendments, but I wish to apprise the 
chairman of the committee, with reference to the Haskell Insti- 
tute item on page 45, that the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Caprer], who is absent from the Chamber, attending a hearing 
before the Committee on the District of Columbia, desires to 
offer an amendment to it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the Senator notified me that he wanted 
to offer an amendment to that item, and IL have it in mind. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Commiitee on Appropriations was, on page 44, line 9, 
before the word “pupils,” to strike out “450” and insert 
“500,” and in the same line, after the word “ pupils,” to strike 
out “ $101,250” and insert “ $112,500,” so as to make the para- 
graph read: 

Nebr.: For 500 pupils, $112,500; for pay of superintendent, 
drayage, and general repairs and improvements, $15,000. 


Genoa, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next ameudment was, on page 46, line 1, after the figures 
* $9,000," to insert a colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That funds remaining to the credit of the Cherokee Tribe 
or Nation, on June 30, 1926, not to exceed $3,000, may be used in 
purchasing additional lands adjacent to and for the Sequoyah Orphan 
Training School near Tableqush, Okla., and, in addition, to other 
available funds, for the repairing, remodeling, converting, and equip- 
ping of the building formerly used for a primary schoolroom into a 
dormitory, for the benefit of said school. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 47, line 16, after the word 
“exceed,” to strike out “ $5,000,000” and insert “ $3,033,750,” 
so as to read: 

In all, for the 
$3,033,750. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Relief of 
distress and conservation of health,” on page 50, line 1, after 
the word “sanatoria,” to strike out “$756,000” and imsert 
“ $772,750,” so as to read: 

For the relief and care of destitute Indians not otherwise provided 
for, and for the prevention and treatment of tuberculosis, trachoma, 
emallpox, and other contagious and infectious diseases, including 
transportation of patients to and from hospitals and sanatoria, 
$772,750, of which sum not less than $20,000 shall be used for the 
employment of field or public health nurses. 


Mr. KING. I would like to ask im regard to the item of 
$850,000, on page 52, for general support and civilization of 
Indians. It seems to me entirely too general, particularly in 
view of the large sums carried in the preceding paragraph for 
an apparently similar object. Most of the numerous items 
which have been passed over in the bill, treating of education 
and hospitalization, the construction of dams, and the erection 


above-named boarding schools, not to exceed 
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of buildings, relate to the general support and civilization 
of the Indians. Notwithstanding the large sums carrie jy 
the various items te which I have called attention, we ting 
now a sort of omnium gathermum clause of $850,000 for the 
general support and civilization of Indians, “ineluding pay of 
employees.” I venture the assertion that the pay of employees 
will consume a very large part of the $856,000. I inquire fo, 
information before I indulge in further remarks as to the 
items which go to make up this large sum. 

Mr. ‘MOOT. I can read them to the Senator. I will cay 
that in past appropriation bills each one of the items has been 
stated separately. This amount includes the follewing: 

For general suppert and civilization of Indians, including pay of 
employees, in not to exceed the following amounts, respectively ; 

In Arizoua, $200,000. 


Mr. KING. How much of that is pay of employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give a detailed statement in just a 
moment. 

In California, $55,000, 

Seminole Indians of Florida, $15,000. 

Fort Hall Reservation, Idaho, $18,000. 

Full-blood Choctaw Indians of Mississippi, $10,500. 

Fort Belknap Agency, Mont., 420,000. 

Flathead Agency, Mont., $14,000, 

Fort Peck Ageney, Mont., $20,000. 

Blackfeet Agency, Mont., $76,000. 

Rocky Boy Band of Chippewas and other indigent and homeless 
Indians in Montana, $6,800. 

In Nevada, $25,000, 

In New Mexico, $160,000. 

Sioux of Devils Lake, N. Dak., $7,000. 

Fort Berthold Agency, N. Dak., $15,000. 

Turtle Mountain Band of Chippewas, North Dakota, $17,000. 

Wichita and Affiliated Bands who have been collecied on the reserya- 
tions set apart for their use and occupation in Oklahoma, $5,600. 

For expenses of administration of the affairs of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, Oklahoma, and the compensation of employees, $197,600: 
Provided, That a report shail be made to Cengress on the first Monday 
of December, 1926, by the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes 
threugh the Seeretary of the Interior showing in detail the expendl- 
ture of all moneys appropriated by this provision. 

Kansas and Kickapoo Indians of Oklahoma, $4,000. 

Ponca Indians ef Oklahoma and Nebraska, $8,000. 

Grande Ronde and Siletz Agencies, Oreg., $3,900. 

Yankton Sioux, South Dakota, $7,600. 

In Utah, $6,000. 

In Washington, $20,000. 

In Wisconsin, $12,800, 

In all, not to exceed $875,000. 


Those are the segregated items that make the full amount 
of $850,000. I will say to my colleague that I can not state 
the figure exactly, because in the Budget the items are scat- 
tered over three or four pages, but over 90 per cent of the 
appropriation is for field service. 

Mr. KING. That is, for employees? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, it provides for employees; but what 
I mean to say is that that ineludes all that is done for tie 
Indians wpon the reservations on which they are located. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, as the junior Senater from 
Utah [Mr. Krve] made some inquiry about the appropriations 
for the Flathead Indian Reservation, which appears en pages 
30 and 31, I feel impelled to say a word with respect to that 
item. The Senator inquired about the necessity for an appro- 
priation as large as that carried in the bill ef $575,000. I 
desire to say, as I have frequently said, that the completion 
of that project has been delayed in the most disappointins 
way by reason of the inadequacy of the appropriations, so that, 
like many more of them, the overhead has run on to an e€x- 
traordinary figure. 


This appropriation, however, the Senator will notice, carries 
$395,000 for the development of the power plant. I feel like 
saying, Mr. President, that that development was not asked by 
the representation from Montena, It contemplates the devel- 
opment of a water-power plant on the Flathead River emptying 
into Flathead Lake. It is a comparatively small developmet, 
which it is expected will be accomplished at a very low cost. 
It is a great power site, and it is expected that the development 
of that power will reduce the teta! cost of the construction of 
the project. I should say that last year the reservation was 
visited by Mr. Crawtos, of the Honse of Representatives, whe 
has exhibited a very commendable interest im these project 
and in. consultation with the engineer en the project he co»- 
ceived the idea that that would be of very general benefit. The 
item is in the bill here on his suggestion. — 
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Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Montana think it is wise? 

Mr. WALSH. I must confess that I have not sufficient infor- 
mation to form a very definite opinion about it. The justifica- 
tion is found in the hearings before the House committee, 
where both Mr. Ceamwron and Mr. Moody, the project engineer, 
discussed the matter at very considerable length and appar- 
ently satisfied the House committee of the wisdom of the 
appropriation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to make an observation 
with respect to the item of $850,000. Several years ago, though 
I was not a member of the Indian Affairs Committee, there was 
brought to my attention a situation resulting from the dealings 
of the General Government with the Indians that excited my 
deep interest, I believed that the Indians were not being justly 
dealt with by the Government, and that certain States had 
derived benefits from the acquisition of lands which were owned 
bv the Indians. My information was that Indian lands that 
were worth all the way from $10 to several hundred dollars 
per acre because of their ore deposits, and particularly because 
of the timber upon them, were disposed of by the Government 
for an inconsiderable sum, in many instances not exceeding 
1.25 an acre. I felt that the Indians had been wronged—ip- 
deed, had been robbed in some cases—and that these valuable 
jands had passed into the hands of corporations and indi- 
viduals who had made immense profits out of the same. 
I espoused the cause of the Indians and attempted to secure 
redress for them. In consequence of what little I did for the 
lndiaus many of them throughout the United States have com- 
municated with me during the past few years protesting against 
the methods employed by the Indian Bureau and the United 
States in the administration of the important trust committed 
t» their care. In my opinion, the Indians have been deprived 
of millions of acres of land without adequate compensation. 

I have in my office now a petition, which if I had known this 
bill was coming before the Senate to-day I should have pro- 
dueed it here and offered it for the consideration of the Senate. 
It gives the views of a large number of Indians in the United 
States and protests against the procedure of the Indian Bureau 
and the Government in dealing with the Indians as individuals, 
within their tribal relations, and with the lands -which are 
owned by them. The petition claims that much of the legisla- 
tion of Congress has not protected their rights, and that radical 
and fundamenial changes in handling the Indian problem 
should be adopted. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does not the Senator think that is a good 
indication that the Indian race as such is making progress, that 
it is becoming self-conscious as a race. And does not the 
Senator think it is a good sign? Is not that a result of the 
fact that the young Indians are being graduated frem colleges 
gud are taking an active interest in their own affairs and is 
not that a good sign of their civilization? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are two answers to that. 
I am not certain just how beneficial the work of the Govern- 
ment has been. Of course, it has accomplished some good, but 
there are many who believe that the Indians would have been 
better off financially if the Goverriment bad been less pater- 
nalistie; and some persons think the policy adopted to educate 
an civilize the Indian has been faulty if not unwise. 

Mr. HARRELD. I have reference to their activities in com- 
plaining as to the treatment which they have been accorded by 
the Government. 

Mr. KING. I recall that when I was in the House years ago 
complaints were made by Indians, and I remember then seeing 
hundreds of Indians who had come from various parts of the 
United States, sometimes at their own expense, because the 
Government did not afford them means of transportation, to 
present their claims, and their protests. against the treatment 
accorded them by the United States. From the prerevolu- 
tionary days down to the present, I think the treatment of the 
ladians by the American people has often been cruel and 
reprehensible, indeed there have been in many cases most 
tragic results, and the Indians have cause te complain against 
the conquering race and some of the acts of the Government. 

I am glad, however, if it be a fact—and no doubt my friend 
from Oklahoma speaks the truth—that there is being developed 
a consciousness among the Indians. Whether the situation 
results from educational advantages which some of the Indians 
eujoy or from other causes I. do not pretend to say; but I think 
it is true that they ere discovering their rights and are coming 
to Congress and insisting upop possessing their rights. I be- 
lieve that the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Hagretp] has 
Sought to ameliorate their condition, and I commend him for 
the service which he has performed in that respect. 
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However, I do protest, Mr. President, against the wrongs 
which have been inflicted amd which still are being inflicted, in 
my judgment, upon the Indians in the United States or at least 
some of them. I think that Congress could do no greater 
service than to change in a radical and fundamental way its 
policy in dealing with the Indian question in its broad and in 
its limited features. I think there is much more that we ought 
to do and much more which we could do to premote the 
vancemem and happiness of the Indians. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “General support and civilization.” 
on page 56, line 19, after the name “ Crow to strike out 
“ $90,000” and insert “ $75,000”; and at the end of line 21 to 
Strike out “$171,000” and insert “$ 
the paragraph read: 


ad 


156,000," so as to make 
Montana: Blackfeet, $6,000; Crow, $75,000; Fiathead, $40,000: 
beiknap, $20,000; Fort eck, $5,500; Tongue River, $9,500 
$156,000, 


Fort 
1 
ll, 


; laa 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 58, line 3, after the figures 
“ $115,000,” to strike out the colon and the words “Provided, 
That not exceeding $35,000 may be used fer improving the do- 
mestic water supply for the agency, boarding school, and irriga- 
tion service” and insert “of which amount $35,000 shall be 
immeiliately available for improving the domestic water supply 
for the agency and irrigation service,” so as to read: 
Wyoming: Shoshone, $115,000, of whieh amount $35,000 shall be 
immediately available for improving the domestic water supply for the 
agency and irrigation service, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 558, at the end of line 9, 
to strike out “ $1,554,800" and insert “ $1,539,809,” so as to 
read: “In all, not to exceed $1,539,800.” 

The amendment was agreed to. ™ 

The next amendment was, on page 60, line 5, after the word 
“agency,” to strike out “$154,100, to be paid from the funds 
held by the United States in trust for the Osage Tribe of In- 
dians in Oklahoma,” and to insert “$149,100, of which $15,000 
shall be immediately available, to be paid from the funds held 
by the United States in trust for the Osage Tribe of Indians in 
Oklahoma: Provided, That any employee of the Osage Agency 
paid from tribal funds who since July 1, 1924, or who may 
hereafter be absent from his designated headquarters at a 
greater distance than 5 miles on official business, may be 
allowed his actual expenses while away from headquarters, in 
addition to his salary,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


For the support of the Osage Agency and pay of tribal officers, the 
tribal attorney and his stenographer, and employees of said agency, 
$149,100, of which $15,000 shull be immediately available, to be paid 
from the funds held by the Untted States in trust for the Osage Tribe 
of Indians in Oklahoma: Provided, That any employee of the Osage 
Agency paid from tribal funds who since July 1, 1924, or who may 
hereafter be absent from his designated headquarters at a greater 
distance than 5 miles on official business, may be allowed his actual 
expenses while away from headquarters, in addition to his salary. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 60, after line 15, to 
insert: 


For the employment of special counsel to assist State and Federal 
authorities in the prosecution of person or persons held for implica- 
tion in the crimes resulting in the murder of Osage Indians, $20,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately avatlatle, 
to be paid from funds held by the United States in trust for said 
Indians, to be expended with the approval of and under the super- 
vision of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 63, after line 14, to 
insert: 


The unexpended balance of the sum of $20,000 of the trf.al funds 
of the Navajo Iudians authorized to be withdrawn from the Treasury 
for expenditure under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary 
of the Interior for the maintenance and repair of that portion of the 
Federal-aid highway from Gallup, N. Mex., to Shiprock, N. Mex., 
across the Navajo Indian Reservation in conformity with the act 
of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. L. pp. 606, G07), contained in the In- 
terior Department e2ppropriation act for the fiseal year 1926, is 
hereby made available for the same purposes for the fiscal year 
1927. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 65, after line 16, to insert; 
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So much as may be necessary of the tribal funds of the Menominee | 
pallial of Wiseonsis irisiiug inder the acts of June 12 1So0 (26 | 
’ 1. p. la and March 2S, 1908 (35 Stat, L. p. 51), is appropriated | 
te enable the cretary of the Interior to make therefrom a per capita 
j ment or d ribution of not to exceed $100 to such Indians entitled 
tt to undet wh rules and wulation is he may pt l 

fhe amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ Bureau of 
Reclamation,” on page 68, line 9, after the word “ employees,” 
© strike out employment of men with teams, automobiles, 
or other facilities.” so as to read: 

Mor all expenditures authorized by the act of June 17, 1992 (32 
t j “+ ond vets amenda thereal or supplementa thereto, 
hiaws lamation law, and all other acts under which ex 
penditure from iid fund are authorized, inelnding personal services 
n the Distriet of Columbia and elsewhere; examination of estimates | 
for appropriations in the field refunds of overcollections hereafter 
received on account of water-right charges, rentals, and deposits for 
other purposes: printing and binding, not exceeding $50,000; purchase 
of rubber boots for official use by employees; purchase, maintenance, 
and operation of horse-drawn and motor propelled passenger-carrying 


vehicles; payment of damaues caused to the owners of lands or other | 
private property of any kind by reason of the operations of the 
United State its officers or employees, in the survey, construction, 
operation, or maintenance of irrigation works, and which may be 
compromised by agreement between the claimant and the Secretary | 
of the loterior, or such officers as he may designate: and payment 
for officiel telephone service in the field hereafter incurred in case of 
official telephones installed in) private houses when authorized under 
regulations established by the Seeretary of the Interior: 


The amendment was agreed (to, 

fhe next amendment was, on page 69, line 5. after the word | 
“until.” to strike out “the two following conditions shall have | 
been met (a) A” and insert “a,” and in line 11, after the 


word “repaid,” to.strike out “within such terms of years as 
the Secretary may find to be necessary, and the execution 
said contract or contracts shall have been confirmed by a de- | 
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ble to the provisions of Forty-third United States Stratis 


TH2 et 


conforma 


paxe 


sequa— 


Is hardly artistic language. 
Mr. SMOOT, That was the language that the Senator from 
Montana and his colleague suggested to me. 
Mr. WALSH. 1 recall it very well. I was going to snevest 
to the Senator that he designate the act as it is officially desig- 
the deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, 


second approved 
December 5, 


1924. 


nated 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think that is the language 
that I used in the meeting we had of western Senators, | 


checked up that language, and it does refer to the same act 
which the Senator now makes reference. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes: but I just thought that was not a very 
appropriate reference to the act. The act says it shall be cited 


to 


|} as the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924. 


Mr. McNARY. I think this is sufficiently exact, but IT should 


‘have no objection to making that change. 


Mr. WALSH. TI simply make the suggestion. Some 
tion might arise in regard to it. 
Mr. SMOOT. I care not which way it is, but it does refer 


qules- 


to the act. T have the act here. 

Mr. WALSH. I know: the correct page is given. 

Mr. SMOOT. Would the Senator prefer to refer to the net 
of December 5, 19247 


Mr. WALSH. The act approved December 5, 1924. The 
last section of the act says that it shall be cited as the second 
deliciency act, fiscal year 1924. 


Mr. SMOOT. Then, Mr. President, I have no objection to 
the snggested amendment: and it will also appear once or 
twice more in the bill; 1 forget which. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we accept that amendment, to which I 


have no objection, then when we reach the other point in the 


| bill we will change it in exactly the same way. 


The amendment will be, then, to strike out 
States Statutes, page 702 et 


Mr. WALSH. 
the words “ forty-third United 


cree of a court of competent jurisdiction; and (b) a contract | act, fiscal year 1924, approved December 5, 192-4.” 

or contracts shall have been executed between the United | Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is correct. 

States and the State or States wherein said projects or di-| The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
| 


visions are located, whereby such State or States shall assume | 


the duty and responsibility of promoting the development and 
settlement of the projects or divisions after completion, the 
securing, selecting, and financing of settlers to enable the pur- 
chase of the required livestock, equipment, and supplies, and | 
the improvement of the lands render them habitable and 
productive. In each such case the State, or a corporation duly 
organized for that purpose, shall provide the funds necessary 
for this purpose and shall conduct operations in a manner satis- 
factory to the Secretary of the Interior” and insert * con- 
formable to the provisions of Forty-third United States Stat- 


utes, page 702 et sequa,” so as to read: 


Sun River, 
construction 
Sec- 


? we t 
N ! for the 


No part of the 
Vale, 
until a 
the irrigation district 
irrigation for 
the district or districts of the cost of constructing, operating, 
in control of the 
United States, such cost of constructing to be repaid conformable to the 
States page 702 et sequa, 


districts hereinbefore 


this act 
expended for 


for in 
shali 


sums provided 
be 


Baker proje cts 


} 
and 


contract 


Ohwi liee 


form approved by the 


with an 


purposes or contracts 


made t 


State 


retary ot Interior shall have been 


or districts organized under law providing pay- 


ment by 
nad maintaining the works during the tinve thev are 
Forty-third United Statutes, 
coutract or contracts with irrigation 
ferred shall further provide that all irrigable land held 
ownersbip by owner in exc 160 irrigable 
appraised in a manner to be prescribed by the Secretary of 


provisions of 
re- 
in private 


Sue nh 
to 
shall be 
the Interior 


any one ss of acres 


and the sale prices thereof fixed by the Secretary on the basis of its 
actual bona fide value at the date of appraisal without reference to 
the proposed construction of the irrigation works; and that no such 


excess lands so held shall receive water from any project or division 
if the owners thereof shall refuse to execute valid recordable contracts 
for the sale of such lands under terms and conditions satisfactory to 
the Seeretary of the Interior and at prices not to exceed those fixed by 
the Secretary of the Interior; and that until one-half the construction 
against said lands shall have been fully paid no sale of any 
lands shall carry the right to receive water unless and until the 
purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior; and that upon proof of fraudulent representation as to 


charges 


such 


the true consideration involved in such sales the Secretary of the In- 
terior is authorized to cancel tle water right attaching to the land 


luvoived in such fraudulent sales. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the Sena- 
tor from Utah that that language— 


will be stated, 

The Crue Crerk. In the committee amendment if is pro 
posed to strike out “ Forty-third United States Statutes. pace 
702 et sequa.” and to insert “the second deficiency act. f 
yeur 1924, approved December 5, 1924.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, On page 72, line 25, after the word “ March,” to strike ont 
“3” and insert “4,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

oise project, Idaho: For 
of construction, and incidental operations, $394,000 : 


operation and maintenance, continustion 


Provided, That 


the expenditure for drainage shall net exceed the amount paid by the 
water users pursuant to the provisions of the Boise public netice 
dated February 15, 1921, exeept for drainage in irrigation districts 


formed under State laws and upon the execution of agreements for the 
repayment to the United States of the costs thereof: Provided further, 
That the unexpended balance of the appropriation for the fiscal year 
1926 made available by the act approved March 4, 1925, shall remain 
available for the fiscal year 1927 for development of storage facilities 


for the Black Canvon unit. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 74, line 10, after the werd 
“operation,” to strike out “Malta and Chinook divisions, 
$72.000 ” and insert “ $84,000," so as to read: 


Milk River project, Montana: For operation and maintenance, con- 
tinuation of coustruction, and incidental operation, $84,000. 


The amendment was agreed to 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 3, after the word 
“operations,” to strike out “$1,800,000” and insert “ $1,500,- 
000,” so as to read: 


North Platte project, Nebraska-Wyoming: For operation and main- 


tenance, continuation of construction, and incidental operations, 
$1,500,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 76, line 5, after the word 
“ operation,” to insert “of any division of the project,” and in 
line 9, after the word “charges,” to insert “against lands of 
that division,” so as to read: 











acd, That of this amount ll be 
e and operation of any division of the project after Decem- 
contract li made with 
with irrigation districts under State 
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that 


no part shia 


unless a or contracts sha have been 


district or organized 
of and im: 


district 


for payment 
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and operation inte- 


harg against of division by such or 


mendment was agreed to. 
mendment on page 77, line 18, after the word 
strike out: “ Within h term years the 
tary may find to be necessary, and the execution of such 
et or contracts shall have been confirmed by decree of a 
mpetent jurisdiction: Provided further, That no part 
sum provided for herein shall be expended for construc- 
es until a contract or contracts shall have been 
he United States and the State of Nevada, 
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isfactory to the Secretary of the Interior,” and 
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Nevada: For continued 
ment continuation of construction, and in- 
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fiscal year 1926, de the act of March 
p. 1167), shall remain for the fiscal 
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of its actual bona fide value at the date of appraisal without reference 
to the construction of the 


S e districts 


Jand 
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to 8 irrigable 


in 





one 


in a manner e Secretary 


proposed 


irrigation works; and that no 
such excess lands so held shall receive water from the division if the 
owners thereof shall refuse to execute valid recordable contracts for 
sale of such lands under terms and conditions satisfactory to the 
Secretary of the Interior and at prices not to exceed those fixed by 
t Secretary of the Interior, and that until one-half of the construc- 
tion charges against said lands shal! have been fully paid no sale 
‘ y such lands shall carry the right to receive water unless and 
until the purchase price involved in such sale is approved by the 
Ss tary of the Interior, and that upon proof of fraudulent repre- 


tation as to the true consideration involved in such sales the Sec- 
of the Interior is authorized to cancel the water right attaching 
land involved in such fraudulent sales. 


Mr. SMOOT. I suggest the same 
e VICE PRESIDENT. 
be stated. 

The Curer Crerx. It is proposed to strike out the words 

‘Porty-third United States Statutes, page 702 et sequa,” and to 
rt “the second deficiency act, fiscal year 1924, approved 
5, 1924.” 
» amendment to the amendment was a 
amendment as amended was agreed 
‘reading of the bill was resumed. 
The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 81, line 11, after the word “ maintenance,” to 
ke out “ until December 30, 1926, $40,000," and insert “ con- 
tnuation of construction, and incidental operations, $65,000,” 
SO as to read: 


amendment there. 
The amendment to the amendment 


nber 


greed to. 
to. 





stri 


Belle Fourche project, South Daketa: For operation and main- 
nee, continuation of construction, and incidental operations, 
= 0, 
“an ; 
fhe amendment was agreed to. 


z she next amendment was, on page’81, line 17, after the word 
Reservoir,” to insert “ Utah Lake control,” se as to read: 
Ralt Lake Basin project, Utah, first division: For continued investi- 
gations, construction of Echo Reservoir, Utah Lake control, and Wehber- 
Provo Canal, operation and maintenance, and incidental operations, the 
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unexpended balance of any appropriation available for these purposes 








for the fiscal year 1926 shall be available during the fiseal year 1092T: 
Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be used for construe 
tion purposes until a contract or contracts in form approved by the 
Secretary of the Intertor shall have been made with apr irrigation dis- 
trict or with irrigation districts organized under State law, or water 
users’ association or associations, providing for payment by the district 
or districts, or water users’ association or associations: Provided frr- 
ther, That the operation and maintenance charges on account of land 
in this project shall be paid annually in advance not later than March 
1. It shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Interior to give public 
notice when water is ac ly avaliable for such lands, and the opera 








tion and mainten: 
the first year after 


the 


payable to the United States for 


such public notice shall be transferred to and paid 


as a part of construction payment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 83, after Line 4, to insert: 


Riverton project, Wyoming: For operation and- maintenance itinu 


ation of construction, a 
able, $250,000, 


nd incidental operations, to be immediately avail- 
The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment 
operations,” to 
and insert “ 
ect,” so as to read: 


was, on 
strike out 
and 


page 83, line 10, after 
‘Frannie and Garland 
investigation of remainder of 


the 
divi- 
proj- 


word 


” 
' 
sions, 


Shoshone project, Wyoming: For operation 


and 


J maintenance, con 
tinuation of construction, and incidental operations, and investigation 
of remainder of project, $128,000: Provided, That no part of this 
amount shall be available for maintenance and operation of the 


Frannie division after December 31, 1926, and that any moneys which 
may be advanced for construction and operation and maintenance of 
the said Frannie division after that date shall be covered into the 
reclamation fund and shall be available for expenditure for the pur 
poses for which contributed in like manner as if said funds had 
been specifically appropriated for said purposes: 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page S4, after line 19, te 
| insert: 

To ible the Secretary of the Interior to aid and direct settlement 


| on 


| the year of his entry or 











certain Federal reclamation projects, as rel herein, $100,000, 
to be immediately available: Provided, That the Secretary of the 
Interior is authorized in connection with the settlement and develop 
ment of any existing Federal reclamation projects, or units thereof, 
to be later selected and designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
to withdraw from entry such an area of public land as shall be 


designated as a settlement unit or a project of sufficient size to create 


therefrom not less than 100 farms and not less than 10 fractional 
farm allotments on each of such projects, or units of projects, and to 
provide for an aided and directed settlement of such lands, including 
their disposition in accordance with the provisions contatned herein: 
Provided further, That the Secretary shall cause said farms and frac- 


tional farm allotments to be disposed of, and the construction charges 


and the charges for operation and maintenance agatnet the 


land on 
account of the water rights shall be paid in accordance with the 
requirements of the reclamation law of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L., 
p. 388), and acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto. Upon 
compliance by the purchaser of such land with the terms of his said 
contract and upon his making the payments referred to herein, the 
Secretary is authorized to make conveyance to the purchaser of all the 
right, title, and interest of the United States in and to the land se 
purchased: Previded further, That the Secretary shall require each 


applicant for a farm or fractional farm allotment to show that he has 
had actual and 
or farm equipment, or both, of not 
and #200 


allotment. 


farming experience is possessed 
than 


an entry 


in 
when a 


of capital 
$1,500 


moneys 
farm 
purchase is made of 
purchaser referred 
he land following 
full 
together 


less is 
entered or purchased, 
a fractional farm 


to I 


when 
Every 
actual 


purchase, 


or 
entrym 


in or 


herein shall maintain his residence upon 


and until be shall have 


advanced to bim as provided herein, 


made 


payment of all moneys 


with the then accrued and unpaid interest thereon, and shall have 
also paid or provided for the payment of all State, county, and Iocal 
taxes and irrigation district assessments which at that time constituto 
liens on his improvements; whereupen, and after such payments, a 
patent or deed shall be issued to him or to his grantee: Provided 
further, That the Secretary may, in his discretion, for good canse 
shown and under such rules as he may prescribe, grant any entry- 
man or purchaser a leave or leaves of absence from his land: Pro- 
vided further, That any such entrymen or purchaser of a farm or 


fractional farm allotment as provided for herein shall have the right 
to sell his land, with the approval of the Secretary, on condition thet 
is grantee shall succeed to all his rights and privileges, and assume 
and discharge all his and burdens as to such land: 
Provided further, That the Sccretary is authorized, in his discretion, 


to advance for permanent Improvements and for the purchase of 


obligations 
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livestock not exceeding the sum of $5,000 on account of any one farm, 
and not exceeding the sum of $800 on account of any one fractional 
allotment No such advance shall exceed 60 per cent of the value of 
permanent Improvements, or livestock, in connection with which made, 
nor shall such advances be made for permanent improvements until 
the purchaser shall have provided the remaining 40 per ceut in cash 
or shall have theretofore provided its equivalent in value in improve- 
ments made at his sole cost. Advances for permanent improvements 
and the purchase of livestock shall constitute a first lien on such 
jmprovements and livestock, and shall be paid with interest at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum in amortized installments, as may be 
authorized by the Secretary. The Secretary shall provide such super- 
vision as in his opinion may be necessary to insure the use of all 
advances for the purposes for which made. Each entryman or pur- 
chaser shall, if vequired, insure and keep insured against fire, all 
buildings on his land, the policies therefor to be made out in favor 
of the Seeretary or such other official as be may designate. The 
Secretary shall, by regulation or otherwise, require that the entry- 
man or purchaser shall cultivate the land in a manner to be approved 
by him, and shall keep in good order and repair buildings, fences, 
and other permanent improvements situated on the Jand, reasonable 
wear, tear, and damage by fire excepted: Provided further, That in 
case of default on the part of the entryman or purchaser te compty 
with any of the terms of this contract or any rules or regulations 
promulgated by the Secretary as authorized herein, continuing after 
one year’s notice, the Secretary shall have the right, in his discretion, 
to cancel said contract, and thereupon shall be released from all 
obligation in law or in equity to convey the property, and the entry- 
man or purehaser shall forfeit all rights thereto and all payments 
theretofore made shall be deemed to be rental paid for occupancy. 
The Secretary shall thereupon be entitled to the possession of said 
property. The failure of the Secretary to exercise any option to 
cancel the contract for default shall not be deemed a waiver of the 
right to exercise the option to cancel said contract for any default 
thereafter on the part of the entryman or purchaser. No forfeiture 
so occasioned by default on the part of the entryman or purebaser 
shall be held or deemed in any way or to any extent to impair any 
lien or security on improvements or other property which may be 
obtained as provided for hereunder: Provided further, That for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the previsions herein there is hereby 
authorized to be appropriated, out of the special fund in the Treasury 
of the United States created by the act of June 17, 1902, and therein 
designated “the reclamation fund,” the sum of $500,000 for the fiscal 
years as follows: 1927, $100,000; 1928, $200,000; and 1929, $260,- 
000: Provided further, That (a) the words “settlement unit" when 
used herein shall be construed to mean a substantia! irrigable area 
of a project designated as a unit by order of the Secretary of the 
Interior; (b) the word “farm” as used herein shall be construed to 
mein an area of land, not exceeding 160 acres, designated by the 
Secretary as a farm; (c) the words “fractional farm allotment” as 
used herein shall be construed to mean an area of land, not exceed- 
ing 5 acres, designated by the Secretary to provide a home for a 
settler sufficient for dwelling and uecessary outbuildings and for a 
garden on which the settler and his family may grow products .for 
their own food supply; (ad) the words “entryman or purchaser” as 
used herein shall be construed to mean one who has entered or to 
whom has been sold a farm or fractional farm allotment: Provided 
further, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to 
perform any and all acts and make all needful rules and regulations 
for effectuating the purposes contained herein ; 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I make the point of order against 
this amendment, beginning on page 84, line 20, down to and 
including line 18 on page 89% I base my point of order upon 
the provisions of Rule XVI of the Standing Rules of the Senate, 
the second paragraph, reading as follows: 

The Committee on Appropriations shall not report an appropriation 
bill containing amendments proposing new or general legisiation, and 
if an appropriation Bill is reported to the Senate containing amend- 
ments proposing new or general legislation, a point of order may be 
made against the bill; and if the point is sustained, the bill shall be 
recommitted to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I trust the Senator will withhold his point of 
erder until some discussion of the subject has been had. This 
amendment is in the bill as the result of very careful consid- 
eration by the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, and 
I feel certain that if the Senator knows the situation, he will 
not urge the objection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Montana that the point of order can not lie against this 
amendment. The language of the amendment was passed in 
the shape of a bill by the Senate of the United States. If it 
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had not been passed by the Senate or by the House, the eo. 
mittee never would have put it upon this bill; and if it haq 
been offered on the floor, a point of order would have jyiy 
against it. But it is identical with the measure passed hy 
the Senate in the form of a bill, and therefore, under tho 
rule, it is entitled to be put upon an appropriation bill. There- 
fore I contend that the point of order does not lie against jit. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I do not concede the contention 
of my colleague that because a bill has passed the Senate 
which does provide new legislation, and becomes a law ~aud 
this has not passed the House, and therefore is not a law— it 
may be tacked on as a rider to an appropriation bill. But 
just a word in response to my good friend the Senator from 
Montana. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption *? 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. McNARY. I think properly to understand the sitiiation 
we must consider that this takes the place of language used by 
‘the House which was stricken out of the bill. It is an entarce- 
ment of the idea of land settlement; it comes to us from ithe 
House in different language, conveying a similar purpose, 
namely, to promote the settlement of lands. That language 
employed by the House, and contained in the bill, is stricken 
out by the Senate committee and this language was used as a 
substitute. There is no rule of the Senate I know of that for- 
bids a Senate committee changing House language when the 
general purpose is maintained. This is in addition to what the 
Senator from Utah has said. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call attention to paragraph 2 of the 
rule: 

All amendments to general appropriation bills moved by direction of 
a standing or sclect committee of the Senate proposing to inercase an 
appropriation already contained in the bill, or to add new items of 
uppropriation, shall, at least one day before they are considered, be 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and when actually pro- 
posed to the bill no amendment proposing to increase the amount stated 
in such amendment shall be received; in like manner, amendments pro- 
posing new items of appropriation to river and harbor bills shall, before 
being considered, be referred to the Committee on Commerce; «iso 
amendments to bills establishing post roads or proposing new post 
roads shall, before being considered, be referred to the Committee on 
Post Offices aud Post Roads. 


This bill was reported to the Senate, it lay over a day, it was 
passed by the Senate—— 

Mr. KING. Which bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. A bill containing this very item was passed by 
the Senate, and it was referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tious. The Committee on Appropriations considered it and 
acted unanimously on it, agreed to the amendment as reported 
in the bill, and it is now before the Senate, and under the rule 
is in order. I will say to my colleague that the provision of 
the rule to which he referred applies to an appropriation (hat 
has not passed eiiher the Senate or the House, and a point of 
order would have lain against such an item. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me inquire of the Senator from Uish 
whether he understands, as suggested by the Senator from 
Oregon, that the language to which he now objects is intended 
as a substitute for that found on pages 69 and 70, which was 
stricken out a short while ago? 

Mr. KING. I did uot understand it until the Senator from 
Oregon suggested it. But will the Senator call my attention to 
the language for which he claims this is a substitute? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. On page 69 reference is made to tlie 
Sun River, Owyhee, Vale, and Baker projects, which are re- 
garded by the Reclamation Service as new projects, with refer- 
ence to which the Reclamation Service was desirous of applyiig 
this policy of either State or National aid to the settlers. The 
Senater will recall that a year ago this policy was sought to be 
applied to two projects, the Kittitas project in the State of 
Washington and the Sun River project in the State of Montana, 
and it was provided that the appropriations made should not 
be expended until a contract was entered into with those 
States, respectively, by which the States should umdertake to 
finance the settlers upon the projects. 

I said then that this was the opening wedge for the applica- 
tion of that policy to the entire reclamation system; that the 
States within the reclamation region would not enter into such 
contracts, and consequently this meant the entire destruction 
of the reclamation system. They sought this year to apply it to 
these four projects, the language being as follows: 

No part of the sums provided for in this act for the Sun River, 
Owyhee, Vale, and Baker projects shall be expended for constriction 
purposes until the two feliowing conditions shall have been met: (8) 
A contract or contracts in form appree* by the Secretary of the In- 











terior shall have been made with an irrigation district or irrigation 
gistrts organized under State law providing for payment by the dis 
tnet or districts of the cost of constructing, operating, and maintaining 


the works during the time they are in control of the United States, 
- eost of constructing to be repaid within such terms of years as the 
Secretary may find to be necessary, and the execution of sald contract 
a ontracts shall have been confirmed by a decree of a court of com 
I t jurisdiction; and (b) a contract or contracts shall have been 
executed between the United States and the State or States wherein said 
projects or divisions are located, whereby such State or States shal! 
assume the duty and responsibility of promoting the development and 
settlement of the projects or divisions after completion, the securing, 
selecting, and financing of settlers to enable the purchase of the 


required livestock, equipment, and supplies, and the improvement of the 


lands to render them habitable and productive. In exch such case tlie 
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that the Government would do more than build the necessary 
reservoirs and convey the water to the lands which were to be 
occupied by settlers who entered thereon for the purpose of 
making homes and acquiring title from the Government. 

But we are now confronted with a proposition to have the 
Federal Government advance money to settlers upon these 
lands and to become their guardians, watching over them for 


an indefinite period, controlling their every act, and prescrib 
ing even their very wishes and desires. The policy proposed 
in this amendment is but the entering wedge to a broader and 
more comprehensive one which will project the Federal Goy 
|; ernment into what I believe to be an improper and unwise 
| yrtternalistic program 

Doctor Mead, the head of the Reclamation Service, as I am 
advised, has become an active propagandist in favor of this 


State, or a corporation duly organized for that purpose, shall provide 
the funds necessary for this purpose and shall conduct operations in a | 
manner satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, does the Senator think that 


hecause there was a provision in the bill as it passed the House 
which required the Secretary of the Interior to enter into con- 
tracts with the States that the latter would finance those who 
went upon the land, this is a pertinent and proper amendment 
and would not be subject to a point of order? 

Mr. WALSH. 1 have no doubt about it. But I was not 
discussing the point of order. I was trying to explain to the 
Senator the occasion for the language in the bill to which he 
now takes exception. The amendment to which the Senator 
has 
of aiding a settler who goes upon the land. The bill as it came 
from the House proposed that the States finance the settlers. 


policy. In California he urged the State to adopt a similar 
one, Doubtless he went to New Zealand for his inspiration, 
} and now seeks to engraft upon the Reclamation Service a 
somewhat modified form of the New Zealand law. Undoubt- 
edly, as stated by the Senator from Montana, some officials 
in the Reclamation Service are wedded to this scheme, and 
there ure individuals who are insisting that the States shall 
finanee all persons who enter upon reclamation projects 

Mr. President, if this scheme of the Federal Government 
furnishing funds to every settler who goes upon reclamation 


addressed his point of order proposes a test of the policy | 


The amendment proposes not that the General Government de | 


it as extensively as here proposed but that a simple appropria- 
tion of $100,000 be made, and that it be tested out. 

Mr. KING. Five hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. McNARY. In a three-year period $100,000 carried in 
this bill, available for 1926. 


Mr. KING. But the aggregate is $500,000, 
Mr. McNARY. Yes; covering the period of three years, for 


the purpose of experimentation. 

Mr. WALSH. For the purpose of making the experiment. 
We are in this situation with respect to this: The Reclamation 
Service is wedded to this proposition of trying out the question 
of aiding the settlers to go upon these projects. The House is 
wedded to the proposition. The western representatives in 
this body are, I think, as a unit opposed to the system alto- 
gether 
the whole reclamation system in this way—for that is what it 
unts to, because the States will not enter into any such 
contract; they can not do it; they are not financially able to 
f—we tender this as a substitute. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I call the Senator's atten 
tioi to a further fact which would seem an insurmountable 
burrier, that the constitutions of several States prevented them 
from rendering aid. 

Mr. KING. Replying to the Senators from Montana and 
Wyoming, I am as much opposed to the proposition requiring 
the States to finance settlement of reclamation projects as 

ther of the Senators. It would be a coercive policy applied by 
the Federal Government to compel the States to do something 

ch they may not be willing to do and which under the 
constitutions of some of them they would have no right to do. 

The Federal Government owns millions of acres of arid lands 
in the Western States. It is unwilling, apparenthy, to cede 
these lands to the States. They constitute as much as 60 to 75 
per cent of the entire area in some of the intermountain States. 
it was the theory of the Newlands Reclamation Act that the 
General Government, by placing water upon some of the lands 
which it owns within these States, will be able to dispose of 
them to its advantage and to the benefit of the entire country. 
It was believed even by some strict constructionists of the Con- 
stitution that the General Government had the right to appro- 
priate money to build dams and impound water for the irriga- 
on and reclamation of its own holdings which, without irriga- 
tion, were but of little, if any, value. Under the Newlands Act 
a fund was established known as the reclamation fund, out of 
Which the reclamation projects were financed. 

Citizens of the United States went upon these lands and by 
their toil and efforts reclaimed many thousands of acres. 
They have returned to the fund large sums of money and 
will, except in a few instances, make full payment for the 
together with the water rights appurtenant thereto, 
which they contracted to purchase from the United States. 
No one ever dreamed that the reclamation act contemplated 


lands 
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projects is carried out, it will in the end cost the Government 
tens of millions of dollars, The personnel in the Reel: 
Service will be materially augmented and the 
this governmental agency will be immeasurably 

[ am opposed to governmental landlordism. I am 
to the Government becoming the father and 
and guardian of American citizens 


mation 
importance of 
magnified. 

opposed 
mother and 
The scheme to me is 


nurse 


most 


objectionable, and is wholly unnecessary, The pioneers who 
went into the West and built roads and founded towns and 
cities and States, were not subsidized by the Federal Govern 


ment, nor was the Federal Treasury open to meet either their 


necessities or their demands. They had no Federal Govern 
ment to build reservoirs or construct canals. Their courage 
and valor and faith in themselves wrought mighty miracles 
|} and converted arid wastes into fruitful fields and made the 
desert to blossom as the rose. I do not think it wise or proper 
for the Federal Government to finance those who go upon 


We have proposed accordingly that instead of blocking 


reclamation projects. If they do, why should they not finance 
those who seek to obtain title to the public domain under the 
homestead law’ 


Mr. WALSH. Let us admit all that; and many of us sym- 
pathize more or less with the views of the Senatoi Neverthe 
less, the Senator can not be oblivious of the fact that a very 


substantial sentiment has been developed within the last two 
years against the whole reclamation policy, and this proposi- 
tion has no little support in the House, because it is 


re ‘ounized 


it means the death of the system. We have to confront this 
situation. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I would like to reply to the Senator; but I 
yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. ODDIE. This amendment was thrashed out very thor- 
oughly last year before the Committee on Irrigation and Ree 


| lamation, and is practically in the same form as the bill intro- 
' duced by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] last vear 


| 
| 
\ 


and favorably acted on by the committee. This year we have 
discussed the question of State aid at great length. In my 
State the proposition of State aid is absolutely unconstitutional, 
unfeasible, and impractical. I hope this which 
takes its place will be agreed to. 

I think it is understood by the members of the committee 
that the experimental work provided for in this amendment 
will not in any manner delay or hold up work on projects which 
have been authorized and appropriated for. I will ask the 
Senator from Utah if that is not the case. 

Mr. SMOOT,. This is an entirely different proposition from 
any new project. 1 may say to the Senate that if it becomes a 
law it is my opinion that the Secretary of the Interior will 
select two projects, and, personally, if this was to be a perma- 
nent program, if it was to be followed year in and year out, 
if it was to be a policy established, I never would vote for it in 
the world. It seems to be that it is the cheapest way in the 
world to settle this propaganda that is going from one end of 
this country to the other, started, I may say to my colleague, 
by the department, in my opinion, that the Government of the 
United States is going to advance money to any man who wants 
to go on a project in the sum of $3,000, if he has $1,500, and let 
him work out the farm if possible, under the direction of the 
Government. My experience kas taught me that the man who 
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oes upon a farm and is a farmer, who goes there knowing that 
he has to rely upon what he has and the strength of his arm, 
and has a determination to make a home, irrespective of what 
he would be-called upon to suffer or pass through, is the man 
who ulvimateivy makes a success, 

A great many people believe otherwise. I think the expendi- 
ture of $500,000 will be the cheapest way in the world toe dem- 
onstrate the theory as to whether they can be assisted by the 
Government. pay back to the Government every dollar that they 
ret, and then make a success of the irrigation projects. 

Vr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I promised to yield first to the Senator from 
Nevada. Then I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from 
Florida. 

Mr. ODDIE. As I understand it, if the amendment is agreed 
to, and whether it is agreed to or not, there will be no further 
delay in the beginning and completion of the projects already 
authorized wud appropriated for’? 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever if we can get the bill passed, 
but Senators must remember that a year ago the interior 
appropriation bill was in conference for weeks and weeks. 


Mr. KING. We have not the Spanish Springs item in the 
bill now as we had then. 
Mr. SMOOT. That was not the trouble. The tronble was 


with the State aid item. That is the trouble we had a year 
avo. That will be the trouble now if we keep these provisions 
in the bill and reject the amendment now under consideration. 


I merely want to add this statement. I take-it for granted | 


thet Senaters who are interested in the reclamation of land 
in the West wait to reach the time when, if a project is going 
to be «a snuecess, we can know it and appropriate money for 
it and get it completed. We want to know which of the proj- 
ects are not feasible and of which it is impossible to make a 
success, and then not spend another dollar of Government 
Ineney upon them. 

With this amount of money I have not any doubt in the world 
that the whole proposition will be settled and settled for all 
time. I may add in passing that I believe the policy that has 
been carried out to build up the West will ultimately suc- 
ceed. I think this is the very cheapest way of arriving at 
the decision by actual experience and testing it out. 

Mr. KING. ‘The Senator wants to prove the falsity of Doc- 
tor Mead’s theory by putting it into practice. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the only way it ean be proved. 
If it should prove to be a success, I am one who will gladly ad- 
mit that Doctor Mead was right and that the outcome of it was 
not what I expected. I should be glad to do that. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the Spanish Springs project in 
Nevada has just been mentioned. When that is completed 
it will be a eredit to the whole reclamation system of the 
West. I want to see the work stavted without any further 
deluy. These matters have been discussed thoroughly in the 
committee and declared feasible by the department. I under- 
stund that when this bill is passed there will be no further 
delay in starting and completing the work on it. If there is, 
we will find another way of bringing the matter before the 
senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator has made the point 
of order? 

Mr. KING. Yes; I did. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is ready to rule. The 
amendment deals directly with the text of the bill as passed 
by the Heuse, on page 69. The House having legislated in 
conneetion with it, the Chair would hold that the amendment 
relating to that legislation is in order, The point of order is 
hot sustained. 

Mr. KING. I shall not appeal, because we have not a 
quorum present. I yield new to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I desired to ask the Senator from Oregon 
[Mr. McNary] a question, but I will submit it at another 
time. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Since the diseussion arose I have at- 
tempted to find the reference made in the House to the language 
tor which the language in this bill is a substitute. As yet I 
have been unable to. But when the bill was under discussion 
in the House a point of order was raised against the provision 
for State aid, and the Speaker ruled that the peint of order 
Was not well taken. The language in this bill is a substitute 
for that. Therefore if that was in order, the same should 
hold true in this instance. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No appeal has been taken from 
the ruling of the Chair. The point of order has not been sus- 
tained. The question is on agreeing to the amendment, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment may 
go over until to-morrow, as we can not finish the bill to-nigtr. 
I would tike now to proceed with committee amendments, and 
then offer in behalf of the committee certain amendments. 

Mr. KING. That corrse is agreeable to me. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 90, after line 12, to insert: 


Under the supervision and direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 
the reclamation of arid lands, under the act of June 17, 1902, and 
acts amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, shall be adminis 
tered by a commissioner of reclamation, who shall be equipped for 
the duties of said offiee by practical experience in irrigation of ari 
lands and the agricultural development and utilization thereof, anid 
who shall be appolated by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate: Provided, That the first commissioner ap 
pointed under the provisions herein shall receive a salary of $10,Hu00 
per annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

‘The next amendment was, on page 91, line 7, after the word 
‘ business,” to strike out the period and “ Payment may be made 
of expenses of packing, crating, and transportation (including 
drayige) of personal effects of employees of the Reclamation 


Service upon permanent change of stations” and to insert a 
semicolon, so as to read: 


Whenever, during the fiscal year ending June 30, 192%, the Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation shall find that the expenses of 
travel, including the local transpertation of employees to and from 
their homes to the places where they are engaged on construction or 
operation and matntenance work, can be reduced thereby he may 


| authorize the payment of not to exceed 3 cents per mile for a motor 


cycle or 7 cents per mile for an automobile used for necessary official 
business, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 91, at the end of line 11, 
to increase the total appropriation from the reclamation fund, 
from 37,681,000 to $7,768,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 2, to insert: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to cooperate with and assist 
the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington in negotiating 
an agreement or compact for the allocation of the waters of the Co 
lumbia River and its tributaries, excepting the Snake River; to advise 
and assist in the formation of the proper district organization under 
the laws of the State of Washington and to complete any further 
economic or other investigations, including power possibilities by gray- 
ity or pumping systems, necessary to authorize construction of the 
necessary works for the reclamation of the lands embraced in the Co- 
lumbia Basin irrigation project in the State of Washington, $25,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 92, after line 14, to insert: 


For investigations to be made by the Secretary of the Interior 
through the Bureau of Reclamation to obtain necessary information to 
determine how arid and semiarid, swamp, and cut-over timberlands 
in any of the States of the United States may be best developed, as 
authorized by subsection R, section 4, second deficiency act, fiscal year 
1924, approved December 5, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 704), expenditures here- 
under to be made in accordance with the provisions applicable to 
appropriations made for the fiscal year 1927 from the reclamation 
fund, act of June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. p. 388), $15,000. 


The ameadment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “ United States 
Geological Survey, general expenses,” on page 94, line 7, after 
the word “ferests,” to strike out “$525,000” and insert 
“ $451,700," and in line 8, after the word “exceed,” to strike 
out “ $300,000" and insert “ $267,000,” so as to read: 


For topographic surveys in various portions of the United States, 
including lands in national forests, $451,790, of which amount not to 
ceed $267,000 may be expended for personal services in the District 
of Columbia: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be 
expended fn cooperation with States or municipalities except upon 
the basis of the State or municipality bearing all of the expense in- 
cident thereto in excess of such an amount as is necessary for the 
Geological Survey to perform fts share of standard topographic sur- 
veys, such share of the Geological Survey in no case exceeding 50 per 
eent. 


The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 94, line 17, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “$445,500” and insert “ $372,200, 
and in line 18, after the word “ municipalities,” to strike out 
the comma and “and of this $73,300 shall be immediately 
available,” so as to make the further provise read? 








1926 


provided further, That $572,200 of this amount shal! 
only for such cooperation with States or municipalities. 


be available 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 95, line 9, after the name 
“Alaska.” to strike out “ $50,000" and insert “ $63,000," and 
in line 10, after the word “exceed,” to strike out “* $30,000” 
and insert * $40,000,” so as to make the paragraph read: 

Fer continuation of the investigation of the 
Alaska, $63,000, to be available immediately, 
to exceed $40,000 may be expended 
trict Columbia, 


mineral 
of which 
for per sonal 


of 
not 
lis- 


resources 
amount 
services in the 
of 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 95, line after the word 
“laws,” to strike out * $200,000" and insert “* $240,000," so as 


to read: 


= 
25, 


For the examination and classification of lands requisite to the 
determination of their suitability for enlarged homesteads, stock-raising 
homesteads, public watering places, and stock drivecavays, or other uses 
is required by the public land laws, $240,000, of which amount not to 
exceed $150,000 may be expended for personal services In the District 


of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 96, line 8, 


after the nu- 
merals “ 1921,” to insert “and other acts,” 


so us to read: 


For the enforcement of the provision of the acts of October 20, 1914, 
October 2, 1917, February 25, 1920, and March 4, 1921, and other acts 
relating to the mining and recovery of minerals on Indian and public 


lands and naval petrolenm reserves; and for every other expense incl- 
dent thereto, Including supplies, equipment, expenses of travel and sub- 
the construction, maintenance, and repair of necessary camp 
buildings and appurtenances thereto, $312,000, of which amount not to 
$29,000 may be expended 


sistence, 


exceed 
of Columbia, 


for personal services in the District 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 96, line 18, after the word 
“ sclentific,” to insert “and technical,” and in line 20, after the 
word “ sclentific,” to insert “and technical,” so as to read: 


During the fiscal year 1927 the head of any department or independ- 
ent establishment of the Government having funds available for scien- 
tifie and technical investigations and requiring cooperative work by the 
Geological Survey on scientific and technical investigations within the 
scope of the functions of that bureau and which it is unable to perform 
within the limits of its appropriations may, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Interior, transfer to the Geological Survey such sums 
us may be necessary to carry on such investigations. The Secretary of 
the Treasury shall transfer on the books of the Treasury Department 
anv sums which may be authorized bereunder, and such amounts shall 


b 


work for the department or establishment from which the transfer is 


made 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 98, at the end of line 3, 
to reduce the total appropriation for the United States Geologi- 
cal Survey from $1,852,740 to $1,832,440. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next »mendment was, under the heading “ National 
parks,” on page 106, line 3, after the figures * $20,000,” to insert 
“of which amount $10,000 shall be immediately available for 
the purchase of equipment,” so as to read: 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior to meet the emergencies 
aused by forest insects within national parks and national monuments 
under the jurisdiction of the Department of the Interior and to provide 
personnel and equipment for the investigation, control, and prevention 
of spread of such insects, to be expended directly or in cooperation with 
other departments of the Federal Government or with States, $20,000, 
of which amount $10,000 shall be immediately available for the pur 
chase of equipment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Freedmen's 
Hospital,” on page 117, line 9, after the word “ ambulance,” 
to insert “and not exceeding $200 for the purchase of books, 


periodicals, and newspapers for which payments may be made 
in advance,” so as to read: 


For subsistence, fuel and light, clothing, to include white duck 
sults and white canvas shoes for the use of internes and rubber 
Surgical gloves, bedding, forage, medicine, medical and surgical sup- 
plies, surgical instruments, electric lights, repairs, replacement of X- 
Tay apparatus, furniture, motor-propelled ambulance, and not exceed- 
ing $200 for the purchase of books, periodicals, and newspapers for 
which payments may be made in advance, and other absolutely nec- 
essary expenses, $52,894. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The next amendment was, on page 117, after line 13, to in 
sert the following additional section: 

Sec. 2. Appropriations herein made for the General Land (fice, the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, the Bureau of Reclamation, the Geological 
Survey, and the Nationa] Park Service shall be available for the em 
ployment of men with teams, automobiles, or other facilities 

Mr. KING. I do not quite understand that provision. Does 


it mean that they may expend for the activities called for in 
the item moneys which are appropriated for specific purposes? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is to save considerable money. In other 
words, in the projects where they have a few days’ work the 
Comptroller General has ruled that they could 


not hire a 
team of horses and wagon and a man to do work that would 
not take more than five or six days unless it was ordered 
from Washington. 

Mr. KING. It was not intended that they might divert an 


appropriation which was not used for the employment of men 
and teams to some other purpose? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. This is simply to meet a ruling made by 
the Comptroller General. Without it, it would mean a of 
perhaps four or five times as much on a small job involving 
only five or six days. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That 
amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I bave several amendments 
offer in behalf of the committee and which 1 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The first 
stated. 

The CHter Clerk. On page 8, line 11, after the word “ serv- 
ice,” insert the words “including personal services for tempo- 
rary and emergency telephone operators.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 8&8, 
“Surveying public lands,” strike 
* $830,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Cuigr CLERK. On page 11, line in the swamp-land 
provision, strike out “ $430,000" and insert “ $435,000." 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 68, after the word 
in line 25, insert the following: 


=), 
: Provided further, 


cost 


The question is on agreeing to the 


completes the committee 
which IL desire to 
send to the desk. 


amendment will be 


line 
out 


19, under 
* $800,000 " 


the heading 
and insert 


as . _” 
engineer, 


That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby au 
thorized, in his diseretion, until June 30, 1927, to extend for 
puyment of operation and maintenance or water-rental due 
and unpaid for such period as in his judgment may necessary, not 
exceeding five years. The charges so extended shall bear iuierest, pay 


the time 
charges 


be 


able annually, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum until paid. The 
Secretary of the Interior is also authorized, in his discretion, until 
June 50, 1927, to contract with any irrigation district or water-users’ 


association for the payment of the construction charges then remain- 
ing uppaid within such term of years as the Secretary may find to be 
necessary. The construction charges due and unpaid when such con 
tract is executed shall bear interest, payable annually, at the rate of 
6 per cent per annuny until paid. 

The amendment was agreed te. 

The CHter CLerRK. On page 107, 
separate paragraph the following: 

Hereafter 


after line 3, insert as a 
appropriations made for the administration, protection, 
and maintenance of the national parks and nationa! monuments under 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of the Interior shall be available for 


expense of depositing public’ money. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to say to the Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. StmMons] that the next amendment has rela- 
tion to an appropriation for Howard University, but it does 
not include the objectionable item that has been put into 
appropriation bills in years past and which went out. ‘The 
Senator's colleague [Mr. OVERMAN], a member of the com- 
mittee, is entirely willing that the amendment should go in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment offered by 
the Senator from Utah will be stated. 

The Cuter CLerK, On page 116, after line 


Howard University, $218,000. 


99 


“os, 


insert : 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Cyrer CLerK. On page 107, after line 
following as a separate paragraph: 


3. 


insert the 

The proviso at the end of section 21 of the Federal highway act, 
approved November 9, 1921, which requires that any amount of 
Federal funds apportioned to any State under the provisions of said 
act which shall remain unexpended at the end of the period during 








| 


which it is 5 ilable for expenditure under sald section shall be 
reupportioned wifhin 60 days thereafter to all the States in the saine 
mann and on t ime basis as if it were being apportioned there- 
voder tf the first time, shall not apply to such portion of the sum 
appr oned to tl State of Moutana from the appropriations made 
fer ti fiecal years ending June 30, 1924, and June 20, 1925, respec- 
tivel Aas on r in unexpended on June 30, 1926, and on June 30, 
1927. reapectively, the dates on which will expire the period during 
which the funds apportioned for the fiscal years 1924 and 1925, 
respectively, are available for expenditure; and the portion of the sum 


sppertioned to Montana for said fiscal year 1924 which shall remain 
unexpended on June 30, 1926, and the portion of the sum apportioned 


to Montana for the fizen? year 1925 which shall remain unexpended 
on June 30, 1927, or such amount thereof as the Secretary of Agri- 
culture may deem necessary, shall be expended by the Secretary of 
Agriculture in t} construction of the road from Red Lodge, Mont., 
through the Beartooth National Ferest and the Shoshone National 
Varest and Cooke City, State of Montana, so as to connect with the 
‘ ting ticghway into the Yellowstone National Park, leading to said 
tewn of Cooke City: Provided, That no part of the appropriafions 
herein referred to shall “be used on roads*outside of national forest 


resery or 


The amendment was agreed to. 
ORDER FOR RECESS 
Mr. TONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
CLAIMS OF ASSINIBOINE AND CROW LNDIANS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, there have been 
returned to the Senate from the Tlouse, at the request of the 
Senete, the bill (S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction wpon the Court 
of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against 
the United States, and for other purposes, and the bill (S. 2868) 
couferving jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, ex- 
amine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in claims which the 
Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, and 
for other purposes, and a motion to reconsider the votes by 
which the bills were passed has been entered. The Senator 
from Montana |Mr. Wrererer! is agreeable to haying the mo- 
tion eranted and the bills restored to the calendar for further 
consideration. 

Vhe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it *s so ordered. 
The bills will be placed on the calendar. 

Mr. HARRELD, I desive to submit supplemental reports on 
the bills. 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire of the Senator from Okiahoma if he 
desires to offer an amendment to the bill. 

Mr. ILARRELD. No; I am merely offering supplemental re- 
ports. It seems that the former reports did not include the 
report of the Secretary of the Interior on the two bills. I am 
simply amending the former reperts so as to set out the reports 
which have been filed and were before the committce from the 
Secretary of the Interior with reference to the two bills. 

Mr. WALSH. The reports contain no suggestion of an 
amendment? 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes; the report of the Secretary of the 
Inierlor does suggest some amendments. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The supplemental reports will be 
received. 

Mr. THTARRELD submitted supplemental reports to accom- 
pany the bills as follows: 

A bill (S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
Claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 351, pt. 2) ; and 

A bill (S. 2868) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any 
claiins which the Crew Indians may have against the United 
Siutes, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 352, pt. 2). 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, aud the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reepened. 

seicanaiariaets 
RIGHTS IN THE CAMEROONS 
In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 


fied, and, on motion of Mr, Borau, the injunction of secrecy 
was removed therefrom; 
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To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Sen- 
ate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of fi, 
Britannic Majesty, sigued at London, February 19, 1925, iy 
regard to the rights of the respective Governments and their 
nationals in that part ef the former German protectoraie of 
the Cameroons over which a mandate was conferred upon his 
Britannic Majesty. 

Catytn Cooper. 

Ture Wire House, 

Washington, March 8, 1925, 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body {o 
ratificution, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty between 
the Government of the UCuited States and the Governmen: 
of His Britannic Majesty, signed at London, February 14, 
1925, in regard to the rights of the respective Governinents and 
their nationals in that part of the former German pretecto- 
rate of the Cameroons over which a mandate was confeorre | 
upon His Britannic Majesty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Crarntes FE. Hvucues. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March 2, 1925, 





Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted a mandate for 
the administration of part of the former German protectorate 
of the Cameroons, the terms of which have been defined by 
the Council of the League of Nations as follows:— 

“ARTICLE 1 


“The territory for which a mandate is conferred upon Ilis 
Britannic Majesty comprises that part of the Cameroons which 
lies to the west of the line laid down in the declaration signed 
on the 10th July, 1919, of which a copy is annexed hereto, 

“This line may, however, be slightly modified by mutual 
agreement between Ifis Britannic Majesty’s Government aud 
the Government of the French Republic where an examination 
of the localities shows that it is undesirable, either in the 
interests of the inhabitants or by reason of any inaccuracies in 
the map, Moisel 1: 300,000 annexed to the declaration, to ad- 
here strictly to the line laid down therein. 

“The delimitation on the spot of this line shall be carried 
out in accordance with the previsions of the said declaration. 

“The final report of the Mixed Commission shall give the 
exact description of the boundary line as traced on the swt; 
maps signed by the Commissioners shall be annexed to the 
report. This report, with its annexes, shall be drawn up in 
triplicate; one of these shall be deposited in the archives of 
the League of Nations, one shall be kept by His Britannic 
Majesty's Government, and one by the Government of tho 
French Republic, 

“ARTICLE 2 

“The Mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order 
and good government ef the territory, and for the promotion 
to the utmost of the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of its inhabitants. 

“ARTIC#Rn 3 


“The Mandatory shali not establish in the territory any mil!- 
tary or naval bases, nor erect any fortifications, nor organise 
any native military force except fer local police purposes and 
for the defence of the territory. 

“ARTICLE 4 

“The Mandatory: 

“1. Shall provide for the eventual emancipation of all slaves 
and for as speedy an elimination of domestic and other slavery 
as social conditions will allow; 

“2. Shall suppress all forms of slave trade; 

“3. Shall prohibit all forms of forced er compulsory labour, 
except for essential public werks and services, and then only in 
return for adequate remuneration ; 

“4. Shall protect the natives from abuse and measures of 
fraud and foree by the careful supervision of labour contracts 
and the recruiting of tabour; 

“5. Shall exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms and 
ammunition and the sale of spirituous liquors. 

“Articte 56 

“In the framing of laws relating to the holding or transfer of 

land, the Mandatory shall take into consideration native laws 


and customs, and shall respect the rights and safeguard the 
interests of the native population. 











No native land 
WwW th ni - M 
real rights over native land in favow 
crepfed, except with the same consent 
‘The Mandatory shall promulgate strict regulations against 


‘ 


of non-natives may be 


“ARTICLE GO 


’ 


‘The Mandatory shall seeure to all nationals of States Mem- 


} f the League of Nations the same rights as are enjoyed in 
territory by his own nationals in respect of entry into and 
nee in the territory, the protection afforded to their person 


and acquisition of preperty, movable and im- 
and the exercise of their prefession or trade, subject 
requirements of public order, and on condition of 


und prope rey, 
movable, 


( vy to the 


colmnplance with the local law. 

‘Further, the Mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of 
& t Members of the League of Nations, on the same footing 
as to bis own nationals, freedem of transit and pavigation, and 
complete economic, commercial and industrial equality ; except 
hat the Mandatory shall be free to organise essential public 


works and services on such terms and condi 
just. 

“Concessions for the development of the natural resources 
of the territory shall be granted by the Mandatory without 
distinetion on grounds of natiorelity between the nationals of 


tions as he thinks 
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may be transferred, except between natives, | 
the previous consent of the pablic authorities, and no | 


“Anprene 12 
“The Mandatory agrees that, if any dispute wh. ever shon 


arise between the Mandatory and aneother Member of the 
League of Nations relating te the interpretation or the an 
plication of the provisions of the mandate, such dispute, it 
it can not be settled by negotiation, shall be suinnitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice provided for by 
article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations”: anc 

Whereas the Government of Ifis Britannic Majesty vd the 
Government of the United States of America are desirous 
reaching a definite understanding as to the riehts « thei 
respective Governments and of their nationals in the said 
territory : 

The President of the United States of Amerlea and His 
Britannic Majesty have decided te conclude a convention to 
this effect, and have named as their plenipotentiari 

The President of the United States of Ameri 

His Excelleney the Honourable Frank B. Kellogg, Ambas 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 


at London: 

His Majesty the King of the United 
Britain and Ireland and of the British 
Seas, Emperor of India: 

The Right Honourable Joseph Austen Chamberlain, M. P., 
His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State fer Foreign Affairs: 


Kingdom 
Dominions bey 


: : a = who, after having communicated to each other their respective 
nil Stetes Members of the League of Nations, but on such condi- full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed as 
tions as will maintain intact the authority ef the local Govern- fellows = - . — = 
ment. | inn ARTICLE 1 

“Concessions having the character of a general monopoly Subject to the provisions of the present comvention, the 
shalt not be granted. This provision dees not affect the right | Upited States consents to the administration by His Britannic 
of the Mandatory to create monopolies of a purely fiscal char- Majesty, pursuant to the aforesaid mandate, ef the former Ger 
neter in the ipterest of the territory under mandate and in order Se 


to provide the territory with fiscal resources which seem best 
suited to the loeal requirements; or, in certain cases, to carry | 
out the development of natural resources, either directly by the | 
Siate er by a controlled agency, provided that there shall result 
therefrom no monopoly of the natural resources for the benefit 
of the Mandatory or his nationals, direcily or imlirectly, nor 
any preferential advantage which shall be inconsistent with the 
commercial and industrial equality 
guaranteed, 

“The rights conferred by this article extend equally to com- | 
panies and associations organised in accordance with the law 
of any ef the Members of the League of Nations, subject only to 
the requirements of public order, and on condition of compli- 
ance With the local law. 


econonie, 


hereinbefore 


“ARTICLE 7 
“The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete free- 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship 
which are consonant with public order and morality; missiom 
aries who are nationals of States Members of the League of 
Nations shall be free to enter the territory and to travel and 
reside therein, to acquire and possess property, to erect religious | 
hnildings and to open schools throughout the territory; it being 
understood, however, that the Mandatory shall have the right 
to exercise such control as may be necessary for the mainte- 
nance of publie order and good government, and to take ali | 
measures reguired for such control. 
“ARTICLE 8 
“The Mandatory shall apply to the territery any general in- 
ternational conventions applicable to his contiguous territory. 
“ARTICLE 9 


“The Mandatory shall have full powers of administration and 

legislation in the area, subject to the mandate. This area shall 
be administered in accordance with the laws of the Mandatory 
as an integral part of his territory and subject to the above 
previsions, 
“The Mandatory shall therefore be at liberty to apply his 
ws to the territory mnder the mandate, subject to the modifi- 
cations required by local conditions, and to constitute the 
territory into a customs, fiseal er administrative union or 
federation with the adjacent territories under his sovereignty 
or contre], provided always that the measures adopted to that 
end do not infringe the provisions of this mandate. 


“ARTICLE 10 

_“'The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of | 

Nations an annual report, to the satisfaction of the Council, 

containing full information concerning the measures taken to 
apply the provisions of this mandate. 

“ARTICLE 11 } 

“The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is | 

required for any modification of the terms of this mandate. | 






| of ratifications. 


| ernment 


man territory described in article 1 of the mandate, hereinafter 
called the mandated territory. 
ARTICLE 2 
The United States and its nattonals shall have and enjoy all 
the rights and benefits secured nnder the terms of articles 2, 3, 
4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the mandate to Members of the League of 
Nations and their nationals, notwithstanding the fact that the 
United States is not a member of the League of Nations. 
ARTICLE 3 
Vested United States property rights in the 
tory sball be respected and in no way impaired. 
ARTICLE 4 
A duplicate of the annual report to be made by the Manda- 


mandated terri- 


tory under article 10 of the mandate shall be furnished to the 
United States. 
ARTICLE 5 


Nothing contained in the present convention shal! he affe 
by any modification which may be made in the terms of 
mandate as recited above. unless such 
been assented to by the United Siates. 

ARTICLE 6 


“ted 
the 
modification shall have 


The Extradition treaties and conventions In force between 
the United States and the United Kingdom shall apply to the 
mandated territory. 

ARTICIRN 7 


The present convention shall be ratified in accordance with 


| the respective constitutional methods of the High Contracting 


Parties. The ratifications shall be exchanged at London as soon 
as practicable. It shall take effect on the date of the exchange 


In witness whereof, the undersigned have signed the present 
convention, and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at Londen, this 10th day of February, 1925. 

[SFAL] Frank B. Ketioce. 

[SEAL] AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN, 


IN EAST AFRICA 
In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied and, on motion of Mr. Boran, the injunction of secrecy was 


RIGHTS 


, removed therefrom : 


To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, i transmit herewith a treaty between the Gov- 
of the United States and the Government of His 
Brittanie Majesty, signed at London February 10, 1925, in re- 
gard to the rights of the respective Governments and their 
nationals in that part of the former German colony of East 
Africa over which a mand@ate was conferred upon His Brit- 


| tanic Majesty. 


CaLyIn CooLiner. 
Tue Wuaite Hovss, 


Washington, March 3, 1925. 
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The UVReSIDENT? ' 
The undersigned the Secretary of State has the honor to lay 


before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to rati- 
fication, if his judement approve thereof, a treaty between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of His 
tritannic Majesty, signed at London February 10, 1925, in re- 
vard to the rights of the respective Governmeuts and their | 
nationals in that part of the former German colony of East 
Atfries over which a mandate was couferred upon His Britannic 
Maj 


Iiespectfully submitted, 


Cuarces FE. HvuGHes. | 
DevARTMENT OF STATE, | 
Washington, March 2, 1925, 


Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted a mandate for 
the administration of part of the former German colony of Kast 
Atrica. the terms of which have been defined by the Council 
of (he League of Nations as follows :— 

“ARTICLE 1 

“The territory over which a mandate is conferred upon His 
Britannic Majesty (hereinafter called the Mandatory) com- 
prises that part of the territory of the former colony of Ger- 
man Bast Africa situated to the east of the following line :— 

“From the point where the frontier between the Uganda 
Protectorate and German East Africa cuts the River Ma- 
vunba, a straight line in a south-easterly direction to point 
1640. about 15 kilom. south-south-west of Mount Gabiro; 

“Thence a straight line In a southerly direction to the north | 
shore of Lake Mohazi, where it terminates at the confluence | 
of a river situated about 2% kilom. west of the confluence 
of the River Msilala:; 

“if the trace of the railway on the west of the River Kagera be- | 
tween Bugufi and Uganda approaches within 16 kilom. of the line 
defined above, the boundary will be carried to the west, follow- 
ing a minimum distance of 16 kilom. from the trace, without, 
however, passing to the west of the straight line joining the 
terminal point on Lake Mohazi and the top of Mount Kivisa, 
point 2100, situated on the Uganda-German East Africa fron- 
tier about 5 kilom. south-west of the point where the River 
Mavumba cuts this frontier; 

“Thence a line south-eastwards to meet the southern shore 
of Lake Mohaazi; 

“Thence the watershed between the Tarukan and _ the 
Mkarange and continuing southwards to the north-eastern end 
of Lake Mugesera ; 

“Thence the median line of this lake and continuing south- 
wards across Lake Ssake to meet the Kagera; 

“Thenee the course of the Kagera downstream to meet the 
western boundary of Bugufi; 

“Thenee this boundary to its junction with the eastern 
boundary of Urundi; 

“Thenee the eastern and southern boundary of Urundi to 
Lake Tanganyika. 

“The line described above is shown on the attached British 
1: 1,000,000 map. G.S.G.S, 2952, sheet Ruanda and Urundl. 
The boundaries of Bugufi and Urundi are drawn as shown in 
the Deutscher Kolonialatias (Dietrich-Reimer), scale 1: 1,000,- 
000, dated 1906. 


“ARTICLE 2 


“ Boundary Commissioners shall be appointed by His Britan- 
nle Majesty and His Majesty the King of the Belgians to trace 
on the spot the line described in article 1 above. 

“In case any dispute should arise in connection with the | 
work of these commissioners, the question shall be referred to | 
the Council of the League of Nations, whose decision shall be | 
final. 

“The final report by the Boundary Commission shall give | 
the precise description of this boundary as actually demarcated | 
on the ground; the necessary maps shall be annexed thereto | 
and signed by the commissioners, The report, with its annexes, | 
shall be made in triplicate; one copy shall be deposited in the | 
archives of the League of Nations, one shall be kept by the | 
Government of His Majesty the King of the Belgians and = 


by the Government of His Britannic Majesty. 
“ARTICLE 3 


“The Mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order and 
good government of the territory, and shall undertake to pro- 
mote to the utmost the material and moral well-being and the 
social progress of its inhabitants. The Mandatory shall have 
full powers of legislation and administration. 
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“ARTICLE 4 


“The Mandatory shall not establish any military or nays! 
bases, nor erect any fortifications, nor organise any native mili 
tary force in the territory except for local police purposes yy 
for the defence of the territory. 

“ARTICLE 5 
“The Mandatory: 

“1. Shall provide for the eventual emancipation of all slaves 
and for as speedy an elimination of domestic and other slavery 
as social conditions will allow; 

“2. Shall suppress all forms of slave trade: 

“%. Shall prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour. 
except for essential public works and services, and then only in 


| return for adequate remuneration ; 


“4. Shail protect the natives from abuse and measures of 
frand and force by the careful supervision of labour contract« 
and the recruiting of labour; 

“5. Shall exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms 


and ammunition and the sale of spirituous liquors. 


“ARTICLE 6 


“Tn the framing of laws relating to the holding or transfer 
of land, the Mandatory shall take into consideration native laws 
and customs, and shall respect the rights and safeguard the 
interests of the native population. 

“No native land may be transferred, except between natives 
without the previous consent of the publie authorities, and no 
real rights over native land in favour of non-natives may bo 
created, except with the same consent. 

“Phe Mandatory will promulgate strict regulations against 
usury. 

“ARTICLE 7 


“The Mandatory shall secure to all nationals of States Mem. 
bers of the League of Nations the same rights as are enjoyed 
in the territory by his own nationals in respect of entry into 
and residence in the territory, the protection afforded to their 
person and property, the acquisition of property, movable and 


| immovable, and the exercise of their profession or trade, su). 
| ject only to the requirements of public order, and on con. 


dition of compliance with the local law. 

“Further, the Mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of 
States Members of the League of Nations, on the same footing 
as to his own nationals, freedom of transit and navigation, and 
complete economic, commercial and industrial equality; pro 
vided that the Mandatory shall be free to organise essentin! 
public works and services on such terms and conditions as 
he thinks just. 

“Concessions for the development of the natural resources 
of the territory shall be granted by the Mandatory without 
distinction on grounds of nationality between the nationals of 
all States Members of the League of Nations, but on such con 
ditions as will maintain intact the authority of the local Goy- 
ernment. 

“Concessions having the character of a general monopoly 
shall not be granted. This provision does not affect the right 
of the Mandatory to create monopolies of a purely fiscal char- 
acter in the tnterest of the territory under mandate, and in 
order to provide the territory with fiscal resources which seem 
best suited to the local requirements; or, in certain cases, to 
carry out the development of natural resources either directly 
by the State or by a controlled agency, provided that there 
shall result therefrom no monopoly of the natural resources for 
the benefit of the Mandatory or his nationals, ectly or in- 
directly, nor any preferential advantage which shall be incon- 
sistent with the economic, commercial and industrial equality 
hereinbefore guaranteed, 

“The rights conferred by this article extend equally to com- 
panies and associations organised in accordance with the law 


| of any of the Members of the League of Nations, subject only 


to the requirements of public order, and on condition of com- 
pliance with the leeal law. 


“ARTICLE 8 


“The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete free- 
dom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of worship 
which are consonant with public order and morality; mis- 
sionaries who are nationals of States Members of the League 
of Nations shall be free to enter the territory and to travel 
and reside therein, to acquire and possess property, to erect 
religious buildings and to open schools throughout the terri- 
tory; it being understood, however, that the Mandatory shall 
have the right to exercise such control as may be necessary 
for the maintenance of public order and good government, and 
to take all measures required for such control. 
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“Articie 9 
“he Mandatory shall apply to the territory any general in- 


ternational conventions already existing, or which may be | 


eoneluded hereafter, with the approval of the League of Na- 
tions. respecting the slave trade, the traffic in arms and am- 


munition, the liquor traffic and the traffic in drugs, or relating | 


to commercial equality, freedom of transit and navigation, 


acrial navigation, railways, postal, telegraphic and wireless | 


conmmunication and industrial, literary and artistic property. 
‘The Mandatory shall co-operate in the execution of any 
common policy adopted by the League of Nations for prevent- 


ing and combating disease, including diseases of plants and | 


animals, 
“ARTICLE 10 
“The Mandatory shall be authorized to constitute the ter- 
ritory into a customs, fiscal and administrative union or fed- 
eration with the adjacent territories under his own sovereignty 


control, provided always that the measures adopted to that | _ u 
or } . | been assented to by the United States. 


end de net infringe the provisions of this mandate. 
“ARTICLE 11 
“The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the League 
of Nations an annual report to the satisfactiog of the Council, 


containing full information concerning the meusures taken to | 


apply the provisions of this mandate. 
“f*% copy of all laws and regulations made in the course of 
the year and affecting property, commerce, navigation or the 


| 
| 





moral and material well-being of the natives shall be annexed | 


to this report. 
“ARTICLE 12 

“The consent of the Ceuncil of the League of Nations is re- 
quired for any modification of the terms of this mandate. 

“ARTICLE 15 

“The Mandatory agrees that if any dispute whatever should 
arise between the Mandatory and another Member of the 
League of Nations relating to the interpretation or the applica- 
tion of the provisions of the mandate, such dispute, if it can- 
not be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the Per- 
manent Court of International Justice provided for by article 
14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

“States Members of the League of Nations may likewise 
bring any claims on behalf of their nationals for infractions of 
their rights under this mandate before the said court for de- 
cision”; and 

Whereas at its mecting of the 31st August, 1923, the Council 
of the League of Nations approved certain modifications of 
urticle 1 of the aforesaid mandate, which now reads as fol- 
lows :— 

“ARTICLE 1 

“The territery over which a mandate is conferred upon His 
Britannie Majesty (hereinafter called the Mandatory) com- 
prises that part of the territory of the former colony of Ger- 
man East Africa, situated to the east of the following line: 

“The mid-stream of the Kagera River from the Uganda 
boundary to the point where the Kagera River meets the west- 
ern boundary ef Bugufi; 

“Thence this boundary to its junction with the eastern boun- 
dary of Urundi; 

“Thence the eastern and southern boundary of Urundi to 
Lake Tanganyika”; and 

Whereas the Government of His Britannic Majesty and the 
Government of the United States of America are desirous of 
reaching a definite understanding as to the rights of their re- 
spective Governments and of their nationals in the said ter- 
ritory: 

The President of the United States of America and His 
Britannic Majesty have decided to conclude a convention to 
this effect, and have named as their plenipotentiaries :— 

The President of the United States of America: 

His Excellency the Honourable Frank B. Kellogg, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
at London: 

His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great Brit- 
ain and Ireland and of the British Dominions Beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India: 

The Right Honourable Joseph Austen Chamberlain, M. P., 
His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: 
who, after having communicated to each other their respec- 


Ne full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed_as 
ollows: 





ARTICLE 1 


Subject to the provisions of the present convention, the 
United States consents to the administration by His Britannic 
Majesty, pursuant to the aforesaid mandate, of the former Ger- 
inan territory deseribed in article 1 of the mandate, hereinafter 
Called the mandated territory, 


rr 


Artricir 2 
The United States and its nationals shall have and enjoy all 
the rights and benefits secured under the terms of articles 3, 
i, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 of the mandate to Members of the League 
of Nations and their nationals, notwiihstanding the fact that 
the United States is not a member of the Leagne of Nations. 
ARTICLE 3 
Vested United States property rights in the mandated terri- 
tory shall be respected and in no way impaired. 
ARTICLE 4 
A duplicate of the annual report to be made by the Manda- 
tory under article 11 of the mandate shall be furnished to the 
United States. 
APTICLE 5 
Nothing contained in the present convention shall be affected 
by any modification which may be made in the terms of the 
mandate as recited above, unless such modification shall have 


ARTICLE 6 


The Extradition treaties and conventions in force between 
the United States and the United Kingdom shail apply to the 
mandated territory. 


ARTICLE 7 

The present convention shall be ratified in accordance with 
the respective constitutional methods of the High Contracting 
Parties. The ratifications shall be exchanged at London as 
soon as practicable. It shall take effect on the date of the ex- 
change of ratifications. 

In witness whereof, the undersigned have signed the present 
convention, and have thereunto affixed their seals. 

Done in duplicate at London, this 10th day of February, 
1925. 

[SEAL.] 

[SAL] 


FRANK B. KeLLoee 
AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 





RIGHTS IN TOGOLAND 


In execeutive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied, and, on motion of Mr. Borau, the injunction of secrecy was 
removed therefrom: 

To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a Treaty between the Gov- 
ernment of the United States and the Government of His Bri- 
tannic Majesty, signed at London February 10, 1925, in regard 
to the rights of the respective Governments and their nationals 
in that part of the former German protectorate of Togeland 
over which a mandate was conferred upon His Britannie 
Majesty. 

CALVLN Cooper. 

Tur Write House, 

Washington, March 8, 1925. 





The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to lay 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to rati- 
fication, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty between the 
Government of the United States and the Government of His 
Britannic Majesty, signed at London, February 10, 1925, in 
regard to the rights of the respective Governments and their 
nationals in that part of the former German protectorate of 
Togoland over which a mandate was conferred upon [lis 
Britannic Majesty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Crartes B, Hueres. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, March 2, 1925, 

Whereas His Britannic Majesty has accepted a mandate for 
the administration of part of the former German protectorate 
of Togoland, the terms of which have been defined by the 
Council of the League of Nations as follows :— 


“ARTICLE 1 


“The territory for which a mandate is conferred upon His 
Britannic Majesty comprises that part of Togoland which lies 
to the west of the line laid down in the Declaration signed on 
the 10th July, 1919, of which a copy is annexed hereto. 

“This line may, however, be slightly modified by mutual 
agreement between His Britannic Majesty's Government and 
the Government of the French Republic where an examination 
of the lecalities shows that it is undesirabie, either in the inier- 
ests of the inhabitants or by reason of any inaccuracies in the 


i 
i 
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map Sprigade 1; 200,000 annexed to the Declaration, to adhere 
strictly to the line laid down therein. 
“The delimitation on the spot of this line shall be carried 
out in accordance with the provisions of the said Declaration. 
“The final report of the Mixed Commission shall give the 
exact description of the boundary line as traced on the spot; 
maps signed by the Commissioners shail be annexed to the 
report. This report, with its annexes, shall be drawn up in 
triplicate; one of these shall be deposited in the archives of the 
League of Nations, one shall be kept by His Britannic Majesty's 
Government, and one by the Government of the French 
tepublic 
“ARTICLE 2 
“Phe Mandatory shall be responsible for the peace, order and 
good vovernment of the territory, and for the promotion to the 
ulmost of the material and moral well-being and the social 
progress of its inhabitants. 
“ARTICLH 3 


“The Mandatory shall not establish in the territory any mili- 
tary or naval bases, nor erect any fortifications, nor organise 
any native military force except for local police purposes and 
for the defence of the territory. 

“ARTICLE 4 

“The Mandatory: 

“1. Shall provide for the eventual emancipation of all slaves, 
and for aus speedy an elimination of domestic and other slavery 
as social conditions will allow ; 

“98 Shall suppress all forms of slave trade; 

“8. Shall prohibit all forms of forced or compulsory labour, 
except for essential public works and services, and then only in 
return for adequate remuneration ; 

“4 Shall protect the natives from abuse and measures of 
fraud and force by the careful supervision of labour contracts 
and the recruiting of labour; 


“5, Shall exercise a strict control over the traffic in arms and 


ammunition and the sale of spirituous liquors. 
“ARTICLE 5 


“Tn the framing of laws relating to the holding or transfer 
of land, the Mandatory shall take into consideration native laws 
and customs, and shall respect the rights and safeguard the 
interests of the native population. 

* No native land may be transferred, except between natives, 


without the previous consent of the public authorities, and no | 
real rights over native land in favour of non-natives may be | 


created, except with the same consent, 
“The Mandatory shall promulgate strict regulations against 
usury. 
“ARTICLE 6 
“The Mandatory shall secure to all nationals of States Mem- 
bers of the League of Nations the same rights as are enjoyed 


in the territory by his own nationals in respect of entry into | 


nnd residence in the territory, the protection afforded to their 
person and property and acquisition of property, movable and 
immovable, and the exercise of their profession or trade, subject 
only to the requirements of public order, and on condition of 
compliance with the loeal law. 

“ Further, the Mandatory shall ensure to all nationals of 
States Members of the League of Nations, on the same footing 
as to his own nationals, freedom of transit and navigation, and 
complete economic cominercial and industrial equality, except 
that the Mandatory shall be free to organise essential public 
works and services on such terms and conditions as he thinks 
just. 

* Concessions for the development of the natural resources of 
the territory shall be gramted by the Mandatory without dis- 
tinction on grounds of nationality between the nationals of all 
States Members of the League of Nations, but on such conditions 
as will maintain intact the authority of the local Government. 

“Concessions having the character of a general monopoly 
shall not be granted. ‘This provision does not affect the right 
of the Mandatory to create monopolies of a purely fiscal char- 
acter in the interest of the territory under mandate and in 
order to provide the territory with fiscal resources which 
seem best suited to the lecal requirements; or, in certain 
enses, to carry out the development of natural resources, 
either directly by the State or by a controlled agency, pro- 
vided that there shall result therefrom no monopoly of the 
natural resources for the benefit of the Mandatory or his 
nationals, directly or indirectly, nor any preferential advan- 
tuge which shall be inconsistent with the economic, commer- 
cial and industrial equality hereinbefore guaranteed. 

“The rights conferred by this article extend equally to 
companies and associations organised in accordance with the 
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law of any of the Members of the League of Nations, subject 
only to the requirements of public order, and on condition 
| of compliance with the local law. 
| “ARTICLE 7 
“The Mandatory shall ensure in the territory complete 
| freedom of conscience and the free exercise of all forms of 
| worship which are consonant with public order and morality ; 
| missionaries who are nationals of States Members of the 
League of Nations shall be free to enter the territory and to 
travel and reside therein, to acquire and possess property, to 
erect religious buildings and to open schools throughout the 
| territory; it being understood, however, that the Mandatory 
shall have the right to exercise such control as may be neces- 
sary for the maintenance of public order and good government, 
and to take all measures required for such control, 
“ARTICLE 8 


“The Mandatory shall apply to the territory any general 
| international conventions applicable to his contiguous terri- 
tory. 

_* “ARTICLE 9 
| “The Mandatory shall have full powers of administration 

and legislation in the area, subject to the mandate. This area 
shall be administered in accordance with the laws of the Man- 
datory as an integral part of his territory and subject to the 
above provisions, 

“The Mandatory shall therefore be at liberty to apply his 
laws to the territory subject to the mandate with such modifi- 
cations as may be required by local conditions, and to con- 
stitute the territory into a customs, fiscal or administrative 
union or federation with the adjacent territories under his 
sovereignty or control provided always that the measures 
adopted to that end do not infringe the provisions of this man- 
date. * 


“ARTICLE 10 


“The Mandatory shall make to the Council of the League of 
' Nations an annual report, to the satisfaction of the Council, 
containing full information concerning the measures taken to 
apply the provisions of this mandate. 

“ ARTICLE 11 


“The consent of the Council of the League of Nations is 
required for any modification of the terms of this mandate. 


“ ARTICLH 12 


“The Mandatory agrees that, if any dispute whatever 
should arise between the Mandatory and another Member of 
the League of Nations relating to the interpretation or the 
application of the provisions of the mandate, such dispute, if 
it cannot be settled by negotiation, shall be submitted to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice provided for by 
article 14 of the Covenant of the League of Nations”; and 

Whereas the Government of His Britannic Majesty and the 
Government of the United States of America are desirous of 
| reaching a definite understanding as to the rights of their 

respective Governments and of their nationals in the said 
territory: 

| ‘The President of the United States of America and His 
Britannic Majesty have decided to conclude a convention to 
this effect, and have named as their plenipotentiaries :— 

The President of the United States of America: 

His Excellency the Honourable Frank B. Kellogg, Ambas- 
sador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary of the United States 
at London: 
| 


His Majesty the King of the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland and of the British Dominions beyond the 
Seas, Emperor of India: 

The Right Honourable Joseph Austen Chamberlain, M. P., 
His Majesty's Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: 
who, after having communicated to each other their respective 
full powers, found in good and due form, have agreed as 
follows :— 

ARTICLE 1 ” 

Subject to the provisions of the present convention, the 
United States consents to the administration by His Britannic 
Majesty, pursuant to the aforesaid mandate, of the former 
German territory described in article 1 of the mandate, here- 
inafter called the mandated territory. 

ARTICLE 2 


The United States and its nationals shall have and enjoy all 
the rights and benefits secured under the terms of articles 2, 
8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 and 9 of the mandate to Members of the League 
of Nations and their nationals, notwithstanding the fact that 
the United States is not a Member of the League of Nations. 
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ARTICLE 3 


vested United States property rights in the mandated terri- 
tory shall be respected and in no way impaired. 
; ARTICLE 4 
\ duplicate of the annual report to be made by the Manda- 
‘ory under article 10 of the mandate shall be furnished to the 
United States. 
ARTICLE 5 
Nothing contained in the present convention shall be affected 
iy «.¥ modification which may be made in the terms of the 
mandate as recited above, unless such modification shall have 
heen assented to by the United States. 
ARTICLE 6 
The Extradition treaties ‘and conventions in force between 
. United States and the United Kingdom shall apply to the 
nuudated territory. 
ARTICLE T 
The present convention shall be ratified in accordance with 
- respective constitutional methods of the High Contracting | 
Parties. The ratifications shall be exchanged at London as 
{ as practicable. It shall take effect 
exchange of ratifications. 
In witness whereof, the undersigned have signed the present 
ivention, and have thereunto affixed their seals. 


on the date of the | 


Done in duplicate at London, this 10th day of February, 1925, 
SEAL] FRANK B. 
SEAL] AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 


RECESS 
\ir. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate 
ecess, the recess being until noon to-morrow. 
fhe motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took 


take 


I 


| 
| 
KELLOGG | 


a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, March 18, 1926, at 12) 
o'clock meridian, | 
NOMINATIONS 

Evecutive nominations received by the Scnate March 17 (degis- | 
lative day of March 15), 1926 

COLLECTOR oF CUSTOMS | 

i 


A. Lincoln Acker, of Philadelphia, Pa., to be collector of cus- 
toms for customs-collection district No. 11, with headquarters 
Philadelphia, Pa. Reappointment. 
Coast AND GEopETIC SURVEY 
The following-named officers of the Coast and Geodetic Sur- 
vey to the positions indicated below: 
TO BE AID WITH RELATIVE RANK OF ENSIGN IN THE N 
William Francis White, of Massachusetts, vice H. A. 
promoted. 
Edward John Burke, of Massachusetts, vice 
ski, promoted. 
10 BE JUNIOR HYDROGRAPHER AND GEODETIC ENGINEER WITII RELA- 
TIVE RANK OF LIKUTENANT, JUNIOR GRADE, IN THE NAVY 
Hubert Alexander Paton, of Arkansas, vice A. W. Skilling, re- | 
signed. | 
Alexander Francis Jankowski, of Nebraska, vice L. B. Clore, | 
resigned, 
Carl Ingman Aslakson, of Minnesota, vice W. H. Overshiner, | 
resigned. 
Samuel Barker Grenell, of New York, vice C. J. Itter, jr., re- | 
signed, 
Riley Jacob Sipe, of Ohio, vice W. T. Coombs, promoted. 
William Francis Malnate, of Massachusetts, vice H. 
Brown, resigned. 
Carl Fred Ehlers, of Iowa, vice F. E. Joekel, resigned. 
frank Gerard Johnson, of Massachusetts, vice B. E. Lan- 
caster, resigned. 
Paul Albert Smith, of Michigan, vice 
PROMOTIONS IN THE 
MARINE CORPS 
Lieut. Col. John C. Beaumont to be a colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 24th day of February, 1926. 
Maj. Walter N. Hill to be a lieutenant colonel in the Marine 
Corps from the 24th day of February, 1926. 
Capt, Clyde H. Metcalf to be a major in the Marine Corps 
from the 26th day of June, 1925. 
_ First Lieut. Albert B. Sage to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 8d day of December, 1925. 
First Lieut. John D. Lockburner to be a captain in the 
Marine Corps from the 19th day of January, 1926. 
Second Lieut. James M. Smith to be a first lieutenant in 
the Marine Corps from the 3d day of December, 1923. 


vY 
Paton, 


A. F. Jankow- | 


| 


B. 


W. G. Craib, resigned. 
Navy 
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| 1926. 


NATE 
POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 


Hiram T. Graves to be postmaster at Crossville, Ala.. in place 
= H. T. Graves. Incumbent'’s commission expires March 17, 
926. 
John E. Sutterer to be postmaster at Cullman, Ala., in place 
of J. BE. Sutterer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 17, 
1926. 
Joe L. Hinson to be postmaster at East Tallassee, Ala., in 
place of J. L. Hinson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
17, 1926, 
Andrew J. 
place of A. J. 
18, 1926. 
William K. Black to be postmaster at Millport, Ala., in place 
of W. K. Black. Incumbent’s commission expires March 17, 


Beard to be postmaster at Jacksonville, Ala., in 
Beard. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Annie M. Stevenson to be postmaster at Notasulga, Ala., in 
place of A. M. Stevenson. 
1925. 

L. Rather Day to be postmaster at Albany, Ala. 
L. E. Huie, resigned. 

G, Aubrey Sayers to be postmaster at Tallassee, Ala., in place 
of I. G. Mathews, removed. 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


, in place of 


ALASKA 


Jacob Otness to be postmaster at Petersburg, Alaska, in place 
of Jacob Otness. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ed Lewis to be postmaster at Marysville, Calif., In place of 
Ed Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1926. 

Forest E. Paul to be postmaster at Pacific Grove, Calif., in 


| place of James Harper, removed. 


COLORADO 


Frank L. Dodge to be postmaster at Denver, Colo., in placa 
of F. L. Dodge. Incumbent’s commission expires March 138, 
1926. 

Fred M. Moore to be postmaster at Littleton, Colo., in placa 
of F. M. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
20, 1926. 

Vivian A. Flaugh to be postmaster at Pagosa Springs, Colo., 
in place of V. A. Flaugh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
July 28, 1925, 

Kdward W. Roscoe to be postmaster at Ridgway, Colo., in 
place of E. W. Roscoe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
18, 1926, 

CONNECTICUT 


William E, Hazen to be postmaster at Georgetown, Conn., 
in place of W. E. Llazen, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

DELAWARE 


Ella W. Johnson to be postmaster at Newport, Del., in place 
of E. W. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

FLORIDA 


Silas FE. Yon to be postmaster at Blountstown, Fla., in place 
of S. E. Yon. Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 


ILLINOIS 


Clarence L. Kiger to be postmaster at Cisne, IL, in place of 
Cc. L. Kiger. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1926. 

Arthur F. Eberlin to be postmaster at Hardin, Ill, in place 
of A. F. Eberlin. Incumbent’s commission explred March 16, 
1926. 

Edwin W. Perkins to he postmaster at Newark, IIL, in place 
of Orrie Dunbar. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
8, 1925. 

Myron W. Hughes to be postmaster at Wauconda, IIL, in 
place of M. W. Hughes. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

INDIANA 


Cadmus C. Funk to be postmaster at English, Ind., in place 
of C. C. Funk. Incumbeat’s commission expired March 1, 1926. 
IOWA 

Earl P. Tucker to be postmaster at Panora, Iowa, in place 
of BE. P. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 
1926. 


Fred P. Carothers to be postmaster at Nodaway, Iowa, in 
place of Elizabeth Friman, resigned. 
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KANSAS 

Bertha McChur to be postmaster at Carbondale, Kans., in 
place of Bertha McClair. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Francis E. Williams to be postmaster at Elgin, Kans., in 
place of F. KE. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Florence M. Heinz to be postmaster at Grainfield, Kans., in 
place of F. M. Heinz. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
18, 1926. 

KENTUCKY 

Benoni H. Lott to be postmaster at Lewisport, Ky., in place 
of B. WH. Lott. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1926, 

Mike C. Winfrey to be postmaster at Columbia, Ky., in place 
of M. E. Wilson, deceased. 

LOUISIANA 

Hiarry R. Mock to be postmaster at Baskin, La., in place of 

H. R. Mock. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1926. 


Eugenie L. Richard to be postmaster at Bayou Goula, La., in 


place of KE. L. Richard. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

Russell A. Dilly to be postmaster at Clinton, La., in place of 
R. A. Dilly. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1926. 

Il. Ernest Benefiel to be postmaster at Kenner, La., in place 
of Hi. BE. Beneficl. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

Theodore A. Rains to be postmuster at Marthaville, La., in 
place of T. A. Rains, Incumbent’s commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

Leonard L. Thompson to be postmaster at Montgomery, La., 
in place of L. L. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 7, 1926. 

MARYLAND 
Lloyd T. Hayden to be postmaster at Centerville, Md., in 
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William J. Colgan to be postmaster at Rosemount, Minn., tn 
place of W. J. Colgan. Incumbent’s commission expires Marc}; 
18, 1926. 

Harvey Harris to be postmaster at Vesta, Minn., in place o¢ 
Harvey Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired October ¢, 
1925. 

Francis H. Densmore to be postmaster at Wilmont, Minn., in 
place of F. H. Densmore. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Hubbard E. McClurg to be postmaster at Ruleville, Miss, in 
place of H. FE. McClurg. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 7, 1926. 

MISSOBGRI 

Lester C. Snoddy to be postmaster at Ash Grove, Mo., in 
place of L. C. Snoddy. Incumbent’s commission expired Marci 
8, 1926. 

Edward Early to be postmaster at Baring, Mo., in place of 


| Edward Early. Incumbent’s commission expires March 1s, 


1926. 

Fred L. Mills to be postmaster at Commerce, Mo., in place ¢f 
F. L. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 1926. 

Albert G. Reeves to be postmaster at Lucerne, Mo., in place 
of A. G. Reeves. Incumbent’s commission expires March 138, 
1926. 

Hubert Lamb to be postmaster at Pineville, Mo., in place 
of Tiubert Lamb. Incumbent’s commission expired August 4, 
1925. 

Clarice C. Lloyd to be postmaster at Valley Park, Mo., in 
place of C, C, Lloyd. Incumbent’s commission expires March 


| 18, 1926. 


| 


Elizabeth Middleton to be pos usaster at Kingsville, Mo. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1925. 

Gussie C. Henneke to be postmaster at Leslie, Mo., in place 
of O. H. Remmert, removed. 

Joseph G. Gresham to be postmaster at Queen City, Mo, 


Place of L. T. Hayden. Incumbent’s commission expired Veb- | in place of L. C. Brower, deceased. 


ruary 21, 1926. 

George EF. Lane to be postmaster at Queenstown, Md., in place 
of G. Bb. Lane, Incumbent’s commission expired January 24, 
1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

William E. Gibson to be postmaster at West Bridgewater, 
Mass., in place of W. E. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 17, 1926. 

MICHIGAN 

LeeRoy Perry to be postmaster at Grand Blane, Mich., in 
place of M. G. Cook, Ineumbent’s commission expired August 
11, 1925. 

rank J. Gravelle to be postmaster at Rapid River, Mich., in 
place of F. J. Gravelle. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 24, 1925. 

George W. Davis to be postmaster at Tekonsha, Mich., in 
place of G. W. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
Is, 1926. 

James M. Bonine to be postmaster at Vandalia, Mich., in 
place of J, M. Bonine. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
18, 1926. 

MINNESOTA 

Clefion M. Krogh to be postmaster at Argyle, Minn., in place 
of C. M. Krogh. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Johannes A. Bloom to be postmaster at Chisago City, Minn., 
in place of J. A. Bloom. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

William Edmond to be postmaster at Claremont, Minn., in 
place of O. FE. Way. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 22, 1925. 

KHdgar Stivers to be postmaster at Dodge Center, Minn., in place 
of Hdgar Stivers. Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 
1926, 

Charles F, Whitford to be postmaster at Henderson, Minn., in 
place of Charles Beecher. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 22, 1925. 

Frank J. Machacek to be postmaster at Lonsdale, Minn., in 
place of J. W. Douda. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 22, 1925, 

Charley P. Fossey to be postmaster at Lyle, Minn., in place 
of C. P. Fossey.” Incumbent’s cemmission expires March 18, 
1926. 

Ole E. Nelson to be postmaster at Marietta, Minn., in place of 
©. BE. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 1926. 

George M. Young to be postmaster at Perham, Minn., in place 
of G. M. Young. Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 
1926. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


| 
i 


MONTANA 


James S. Honnold to be postmaster at Joliet, Mont., in place 
of J. S. licnnold. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1926. 


— 


NEBRASKA 

Erma L. Thompson to be postmaster at Dunning, Nebr.. in 
place of E. L. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Charles Lean to be postmaster at Elkhorn, Nebr., in place of 
Charles Leu. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

Bert L. Strauser to be postmaster at Madrid, Nebr., in place 
of B. L. Strauser, Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

Philip Stein to be postmaster at Plainview, Nebr., in place of 
Philip Stein. Incumbent’s commission expired February 10, 
1926. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Webb Little to be postmaster at Campton, N. H., in place of 
Webb Little. Incumbent’s commission expired March 16, 1926. 

Samuel G. Blaisdell to be postmaster at Milton, N. H., in 
place of S. G. Blaisdell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

NEW MEXICO 

Charles Neustadt to be postmaster at Grarit, N. Mex., in 

place of Carl Seligman, resigned. 


NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Ellis to be postmaster at Camden, N. J., in 
place of C. H. Ellis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
18, 1926. 

Harry T. Hagaman to be postmaster at Lakewood, N. J., in 
place of i. T. Hagaman. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

Frank E. Marinaccio to be postmaster at Madison, N. J., in 
place of F. BE. Marinaccio. Incambent’s commission expired 
February 3, 1926. 

NEW YORK 


James Avery to be postmaster at Aurora, N. Y., in place 
of James Avery. Incumbent's commission expired March 16, 
1926. 

Barie L. Burdick to be postmaster at Belmont, N. Y.. 12 
place of E. L. Burdick. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1926. 

William J. Scott to be postmaster at Black River, N. Y.. in 
place of W. J. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
16, 1926, 








1926 


lIugh M. Hall to be postmaster at Cassadaga, N. Y., fn 
place of H. M. Hall. Incumbents commission expired Murch 
6 1926. 

Lincoln G. Hawn to be postmaster at Evans Mills, N. Y., 
> vlaee of L. G. Hawn. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Mai h 16, 1926. 
~ Harvey $8. Decker to be postmaster at Germantown, N. Y., 
in place of H. 8S. Decker. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

’ «erence E. Hirsch to be postmaster at Lindenhurst, N. Y., 
in place of C. E. Hirsch. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

George E. Gladstone to be postmaster at Margaretville, N. Y., 
in place of G. B. Gladstone. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Benjamin S. Helmer to be postmaster at Mohonk Lake, N. Y., 
in place of B. S. Helmer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Milton Jeffery to be postmaster at New Woodstock, N. Y., 
in place of Milton Jeffery. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Chester J. Hinman to be postmaster at Palenville, N. Y., in 
place of C. J, Hinman. Incumbent’s commission expires Mareh 
20, 1926. 

Iienry A. Cole, to be postmaster at Pine Hill, N. Y., in 
place of H. A. Cole. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

Frederick Harrigan to be postmaster at Roosevelt, N. Y., in 
place of Frederick Harrigan. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926, 

Gilford L. Hadley to be postmaster at Sandy Creek, N. Y., 
in place of G. L. Hadley. Incumbent'’s commission expired 
March 16, 1926. 

Iloward M. Brush to be postmaster at Smithtown Branch, 
N. Y., in place of H. M, Brush. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 16, 1926. 

scott FE. Phinney to be postmaster at Westport, N. Y., in 
place of S. BE, Phinney. Incumbent’s commission expired March 


e Too" 
16, Teo. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Lawson M. Almond to be postmaster at Albemarle, N. C., 
in plaice of L. M. Almond. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Minnie T. Moore to be postmaster at Atkinson, N. C., in 
place of M, T. Moore, Incumbent’s commission expires March 
18, 1926. 

Madison L. Wilson to be postmaster at Bakersville, N. C., 
in place of M. L. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

James D, Andrews to be postmaster at Fairmont, N. C., in 
place of J. D. Andrews. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Herbert H. Miller to be postmaster at Hickory, N. C., in 
place of H. H. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
IS, 1926, 

Wayne E. Bailey to be postmaster at Chadbourn, N. C., in 
place of I], M. Bullard, resigned. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


Kathryn Savage to be postmaster at Braddock, N. Dak., in 
place of Kathryn Savage. Incumbent’s commission explred 
March 14, 1926. 

Charles KE. Harding to be postmaster at Churchs Ferry, 
N. Dak., in place of C. FE. Harding. Incumbent’s commission 
expired March 14, 1926. 

Anna A, Bjornson to be postmaster at Kulm, N. Dak., in 
place of A. A. Bjornson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. ~ 

Anthony Hentges to be postmaster at Michigan, N. Dak., 
in place of Anthony Hentges. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

Andrew D, Cochrane to be postmaster at York, N. Dak., in 
place of A. D. Cochrane. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

OHIO 


James F. Bumpus to be postmaster at Butler, Ohio, in place 
. J. F. Bumpus. Incumbent’s commission expires March 18, 
126, 

Mary B. Wanamaker to be postmaster at Cortland, Ohio, in 
place of M. B. Wanamaker. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 

Franklin H. Smalley to be postmaster at Jeromesvilie, Ohio, 


in place of F. H. Smalley. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926, 
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Lester L. Leech to be postmaster at New London, Ohio, fn 

place of L. L. Leech. 

28, 1925. 

Monto B. Coffin to be postmaster at New Vienna, Ohio, in 
~ of M. B. Coffin. 

8, 1926. 

Francis M. Hiett to be postmaster at Spring Valley, Ohto, 
in place of F. M. Hiett. 
March 18, 1926. 

Cassius ©. Stephenson to be postmaster at Yellow Springs, 
Ohio, in place of C. C. 
expires March 18, 1926. 


Incumbent's commission expired July 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 
lncumbent’s commission expires 


Stephenson. Incumbent’s commission 
OREGON 
Elsie R. Johnson to be postmaster at Florence, Oreg., in place 
of W. H. Weatherson, deceased. 
OKLAHOMA 
Frank R. Holt to be postmaster at Osage, Okla., in place 
R. BE. Cline. 
1925. 
Milton F. Gaylor to be postmaster at Slick, Okla., in place of 


M. F. Gaylor, Incumbent's conunission expired February 9, 
1926. 


of 


Incumbent’s commission expired November 22, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Herman L, Levy to be postmaster at Daisytown, Pa., in place 
of H. L. Levy. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5 
1926. 

Kiffie M. Lang to be postmaster at Fort Washington, Pa., in 
place of EB. M. Lang. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru 
ary 6, 1926. 

Thomas H. Probert to be postmaster at Hazleton, Pa., in 
place of 'T. H. Probert. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
17, 1926. 

Mary V. Clemens to be postmaster at Linfield, Pa., in place 
of M. V. Clemens. Incumbent’s commission expired February 7 
1926. 

James R. Davis to be postmaster at MecAlisterville, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 2, 1926. 

Charles B. Lengel to be postmaster at Newmanstown, Pa., in 
place of C. B. Lengel. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

Frank A. Householder to be postmaster at Oakmont, Pa., in 
place of John Banuen. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 6, 1926. 

Archibald E, Patterson to be postmaster at Orangeville, Pa 
in place of A. E. Patterson, 
December 22, 1925. 

Edwia S. Burgham to be postmaster at Parnassus, Pa 
place of E. S. Burgham. 
March 14, 1926. 

John F. Harshey to be postmaster at Penn, Pa., in place of 
J. F. Harshey. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

Harry Z. Wampole to be postmaster at Telford, Pa., in place 
of H. Z. Wampole. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
6, 1926. 

Max A. Crain to be postmaster at Winburne, Pa., in place 
of M. A. Crain. Incumbent’s commission expired February 2, 
1926. 

Erma KE. Moyer to be postmaster at Bechtelsville, Pa., in 
place of L. G. Weller, deceased. 


’ 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


a 
incumbent's commission expired 


PORTO RICO 
Cesar Rossy to be postmaster at Ciales, P. R., in place of 
Cesar Rossy. Incumbent’s commission expires March 17, 1926. 
America Rossy to be postmaster at Ensenada, P. R., in place 
of America Rossy. Incumbent’s commission explres March 
17, 1926. 
TEN NESSEE 
John H. Poston to be postmaster at Henning, Tenn., fn place 
of J. H. Poston. Incumbent’s commission expires March 15, 
1926. 
TEXAS 


Lee Brown to be postmaster at Blanco, Tex., in place of Lee 
Brown. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 1926. 

Shirley P. Cox to be postmaster at Mobeetie, Tex., in place 
of 8S. P. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired February 22, 
1926. 

Sidney J. Baton to be postmaster at Mullin, Tex., in place 
of 8. J. Eaton. Incumbent’s commission expired February 14, 
1926. 

Frances A. Ragan to be postmaster at Manning, Tex., in place 
of A. L. Thompson, resigned, 
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VIRGINTA 


S. Leon Lewte to he postmaster at Luni, Va., in place of | 


J.» GV mipicr, re jgned. 


WASHTIINCTON 


[nucwumbent’s commission expired February 10, 


Gordon C. Moores to be postmaster at Kennewick, Wash., in 
place of G. C. Moores. Incumbeut’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 16, 226, 

Everett EB. Cox to be postmaster at Wapato, Wash., in place 
of J.T. Jobnston, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
inude S. Randall to be postmaster at Shinnsten, W. Va., in 
place of Hugh HL. Swiger. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
veinber 17, 1925. 

Gmar CG. Robinson to be postmaster at Summersville, W. Va., 
in place of R. BE. Horan, resigned. 

WISCONSIN 

I!lma Dugal to be postmaster at Cadott, Wis., In place of 
Tile Dugal. Incumbent’s commission expired November 23, 
Ih 

Willlam A. Roblier to be postmaster at Coloma, Wis., in place 
of W. A. Roblicr. Incumbent’s commission expires March 20, 
126. 

Rey KE. Lawler to be postmaster at Gordon, Wis., in place of 
rt. ©. Lawler. Incumbent’s commission expires March 20, 1926. 

William TL. Chesley to be postmaster at Lena, Wis., in place 
of W. lL. Chesley. Incumbent’s commission expires March 20, 
WL 

red S. Thompson to be postmaster at Superfor, Wis., fn 
place of F. S. Thompson. Incumbeut’s commission expires 
March 18, 1926. 





CON FIRMATIONS 
Lireeutive neminattons confirmed bu the Scnate March 17 (legis- 
lative day of March 15), 1926 
Juper oF MuNicipaL Court oF THE District of COLUMBIA 
James A. Cobb to be judge of the municipal court, District of 
Columbia, 
PoOSTMASTERS 
COLORADO 
Charley W. Mickey, Rleo. 
John W. Hultquist, Wray. 
INDIANA 
Jacob W. Mintzer, Ashley. 
Mdgar HH. Newlin, Bloomingdale. 
Byren B. Ganger, Bristol. 
William O. Nation, Centerpoint. 
Arthur IF. Saylor, New Paris. 
MAINE 
George H. Howe, Caribou. 
Charles F. Huff, Orrs Island. 
La Forest T., Spear, Rockport. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Almeon W. Eaton, Wolfeboro. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Abbie L. Boyd, Pingree. 
OKLAHOMA 
Watker D. Guthrie, Granite. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
George V. Glenn, East Butler. 
llerace L. Couch, New Brighton. 
Lewis H. Blane, New Salem. 
Wilbur J. Woodring, Pert Matilda. 
VIRGINIA 
Griffith S. Marchant, Mathews. 


George BE. Jones, Painter. 





REJECTION 


Beecutive nomination oe ted by the Senate March 17 (legts- 
lative day of March 15), 1926 
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on to be postmaster at Coulee, Wash., in place | 


Marcn 17 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wepnespay, March 17, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 


the following prayer: 


Blessed Lord God, Thy revelations are so merciful and 
gracious that we are unequal to the task of definition, but 
read eur hearts and accept their offerings. Keep us ioyal 
to our own lives, and may we never be contented until we 
find our higher selves. Show us the way, and may we stand 
and walk where the silver light falls. Bestow upon our coun- 
try blessings of peace, plenty, and prosperity. Bless all peonies 
within eur borders, and make us one in faith and loyalty. We 
are grateful fer the sons of God who have blessed and lifted 
the world nearer heaven and mace goodness easier in the 


| breasts of men. May a wave of good will continue to sweep 


over our land, and let the controlling, the converting, and re- 
storing spirit of God come to the Old World and make it new 
and fresh and clean, Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 


| approved, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Jaconsterx, by unanimous consent, was granted leave 
of absenee, for 10 days, on aceount of illmess in his family. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON, of Iowa, by direction of the Commitee 
on Appropriations, submitted for printing under the rule the 
bill (IT. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the flseal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes, which was read the first and 
second time and, with the accompanying report (No. 568), was 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union and ordered printed. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points 
of order on the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Colorado reserves all 
pofnts of order on the bill. 


SENATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


Senate bills and resolutions of the following titles were taken 
frem the Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate 
cominittees, as indicated below: 

§. 113. An act for the relief of the owner of the American 
barge Veraco No. 153; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.646. An act for the relief of F. M. Gray, jr., Co. 
Committee on Claims. 

8.1456. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and determine the claim ef IT. &. 
Ericsson ; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1828. An act for the relief of Lieut. (Junior Grede) 
Thomas J. Ryan, United States Navy; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

S.1885. An act for the relief of James C. Minon; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S.1912. An act to provide a method for the settlement of 
claims arising against the Government of the United States 
in sums not exceeding $3,000 in any one case; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

§. 2083. An act for the relief of Charles Wall; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

S. 2085. An act to correct the naval record of John Cronin; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S$. 2158. An act for the relief ef certain disbursing officers of 
the office of Superintendent State, War, and Navy Depart- 
= Building; to the Committee on Claims. : 

S$. 2215. An act for the relief of James KB. Simpson; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

S. 2296. An act authorizing fosurance companies or asso- 
elations or fraternal or beneficial societies to file bills of inter- 
pleader ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

$. 2752. An act for the purehase of land as an artillery 
range at Fort Ethan Allen, Vt.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

8. 2769. An act to extend the provisions of the national bank 
aet to the Virgin Islands of the United States, and for other 


> to the 


| purposes ; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 


$. 3019. An act to reimburse certain fire-insuranee companies 
_ the amounts paid by them for property destroyed by fire in *&p- 


Wallace McCamant, of Oregon, to be United States circuit pressing bubonic plague im the Territerg of Hawaii ia ibe 
i years 1899 and 1900; to the Committee on Claims. 


judge, ninth circuit. 
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S 8074 An act for the rellef of John H. Gattis; te the Com- 
mitree on Claims 

< 3193. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Teunessce to construct a bridge 


oeroxs the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden road be- 
? oon Ilumpbreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.; to the Com- 
on Interstate and Forcign Commerce. 
“2194. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
the Cemberland River on the Gatnesboroe-Red Boiling 
Springs road in Jackson County, Tenn.; to the Committee on 
Iuterstate and Foreign Commerce. 

~ 2195. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River on the Lenoir City-Sweetwater road 
in Louden County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

s 3196. An act granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 


1 tl 


wa 


ncrass 


eross the Tennessee River on the Savannah-Selmer road in 
Hardin County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 


Yoreign Commerce. 

S.2197. An ect granting the consent of Congress to the high- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River on the Linden-Lexington road in 
Decatur County, Tenn.; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2296. An act to amend an act approved January 30, 1925 
(ch. 117 of the Statutes of the Sixty-eighth Congress), author- 
izing the payment of one-half the cost of the construction 
of a bridge across the San Juan River near Bloomfield, N. Mex. ; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 61. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Reserva 
Rank of Chicago to enter into contrncts for the erection of a 
building for its branch establishment in the city of Detroit, 
Mich.: to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Ss. 99. An act for the relief of the owner ofthe lighter Fast- 


man No, 14; to the Committee on Claims. 
THE RECORD 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike from the 


permanent Recorp the extension of remarks by the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. LANKForD] on pages 5732, 5733, and 5734, 
consisting of a verbatim copy of the sermon which the gentle- 
man has printed in connection with an éight-page extension of 
other remarks for which he made request and obtained permis- 
sion to extend. He has offended against the established pro- 
cedure of the House by extending extraneous matter to a seri- 
ous degree in this instance, especiaily in view of what was 
said by the Speaker a few days ago to the effect that Members 
should extend only their own remarks under leave to print. 

I am sorry not to see the gentleman from Georgia here. 
word to him 10 minutes ago that I would make 
motion. Surely it is a serious breach of propriety 
un article occupying four closely printed columns of 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the gentleman's motion? 

Mr. TREADWAY. To strike from the Recorp the portions 
of the Recorp indicated. 


I 
the 
to print 
the Con- 


sent 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 
BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
thut there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Mr. 


[Roll No. 51] 
Abernethy Dominick Lanham Stevenson 
Aldrich Doyle Lee, tia. Strong, la. 
Abthony Drane Magee, Pa. Strother 
Arentz Eaton Mead Sullivan 
Auf der Tleide Fitzgerald, Roy G. Montague sunmers, Tex. 
Bacharach Flaherty Nelson, Wis. Swartz 
Barkley loss Newton, Minn, Sweet 
Beck Fredericks Norton Swing . 
Bixler Freeman (YConnor, N.Y, Swoope 
Britten Gallivan Parker Taylor, Tenn, 
Burdick Golder Peavey Temple 
Butler Graham Philtips Tineher 
Canfield Iladley Porter Tinkham 
Carew Hawes Pou Tucker 
Chapman Hayden Purnell Upshaw 
Chindblom Hudson Rathbone rare 
Cleary Hudspeth Reece Voigt 
Corning Hull, Tenn. Sabath Walters 
Cramton Kiefner Snell Weller 
Crowther Kindred Sproul, I. Wood 
Curry Knutsva Sproul, Kans. Yates 
Dempsey Kurts Stephens Zihlman 
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The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-nine Members 
are present—a quorum. - 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further pre- 
ceedings under the call. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 


e 


tHE 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


peuding? 


RECORD 


Mr. Speaker, is there a motion 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr 
TREADWAY] has moved to strike out certain matters in the 
Recorp. 

Mr. CARRETT of Tennessee. I want to reserve a point of 


order on the motion. I do not think it is a privileged motion 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, | unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is 
jection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I think it is rather impor- 
tant that we have a ¢ understanding of the matter. I 
suggest that the gentleman from Massachusetts specify what 
portion of the speech he wishes to strike out. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 


was made—— 


ask 


ive 
ASKS 


there ob- 


7 


ieur 


I moved, before the peint of no quorum 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 
Mr. BANKHEAD. We want to know what the motion of 


the gentleman from Massachusetts is. 
restate the motion. 
Mr. TREADWAY. I 


l ask the gentleman to 


move to strike from the Recorp the 
matter inserted by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Lanxk- 
rorpj, beginning on page 5732 and extending to the top of 
the second column on page 5734. That was my motion... Am I 


recognized for five minutes, Mr. Speaker? 


Mr. EDWARDS. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I make the point of order 


that it is not a privileged motion; that is, 1 reserve the point 
of order. I do not think it is privileged. 
Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 
The SPEAKER. The 


gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there ob- 


jection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman a question in connection with 
what he has stated in his motion. What is the particular mat- 
ter on page 5732 that is objectionable? 


Mr. TREADWAY. The matter on pages 5732, 5733, and a 
part of 5734 is in no sense objectionable. The objectionable 
part consists in the manner by which the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKForD] secured its insertion. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Does not the gentleman know that the 


gentleman from Georgia had time on the floor of the House? 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman from Georgia will as- 
sert in his speech of March 16 that he preached the sermon 
which he inserts on pages 5732, 5733, and a part of page 
5734, then my motion is entirely of no avail. The gentle- 
man does not even claim that he preached the sermon. The gentle- 
man has taken advantage of the privilege granted to him to 
extend his own remarks by inserting the sermon in the Recorp, 
and it is on that point that I wish to be heard. 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. Does my friend understand that my colleague 
was granted five minutes in which to address the House; 
that he did address the House during a part of that five 
minutes and then obtained this leave to revise and extend his 
remarks? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say in reply to my friend that 
there has been a great deal of criticism of the methed of 
extension of remarks. I recognize that the gentleman secured 
five minutes of time, but I would ask whether in five minutes’ 
time the gentleman could have completed a speech covering 
10 pages of the Recorp? Further than that, I should like to 
call attention to the statement made by the Speaker a few 
days ago directly bearing on this point, that if the remarks 
made by a gentleman himself are to include other matters 
then he should ask the privilege of inserting quotations from 
some other speakers. In justice to the Membership of the 
House he should so state when he secures permission to extend 
his remarks, and in that particular I say thet the gentleman's 
colleague from Georgia was very remiss. He asked the con- 
sent of the House to extend “my remarks,” as he said, and 
then he enters into a long tirade and debate having to do 
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with a quarrel he has with a local newspaper, which ts of no 
consequence and which, of conrse, he had the right to 
insert: but at the end of that he distinctly says he considers 
it a great privilege and pleasure to be able to insert a remark- 
tble sermon uuder leave to extend his own remarks. That is 
why [ am criticizing the gentleman from Georgia and calling 
the attention of the House to this situation in the hope that 
we can in a way keep the Recorp free from outside speeches, 
newspaper articles, sermons, and various other extraneous 
things. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman from 
Crisp] has not finished his questions. 

Mr. CRISP. LT simply desire to say that I 
the speech of my colleague as printed in the 
have I read the able sermon. L came into the 
my friend Mr. Treapway made his motion. I was advised 
that my colleague {Mr. Lax«krorp] was given five minutes 
te address the House, and that when he had concluded what 
he desired to say he asked permission to extend his remarks, 
Which privilege was eranted him My information is that 


fo Us 


Georgia [Mr. 
have not read 
tecorp: neither 
Ilvuse after 
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his remarks were on Sunday closing, and I am tiformed that | 
the sermon is an argument in support of Sunday closing of | 


business in the District of Columbia, Now, 1 grant you that 


there have been many things incorporated in the Recorp un- 
der extension of remarks that were of doubtful propriety. I 
um net saving, however, that this is of doubtful propriety, 


becnuse T think it is «a legitimate argument in support of his 
contention for Sunday closing. It hus always been the rue 
here that when a man was given leave to extend his remarks 
he was not confined to the placing in the Kecoxp his own 
remarks, but he could place therein anything that was perti- 
nent to the subject of his own remarks. It seems to me this 
is pertinent, and L do not feel that the House should, under 
all the circumstances, mark out my colleague and expunge the 
sermon from the Recorp. 

Mr. BYRNS and Mr. BLANTON rose. 

Mr. TREADWAY. [ would like to make a statement in 
relation to the remarks made by the gentleman from Georgia. 

I would say to my friend from Georgia [Mr. Crise] my rea- 
sen for making the motion as I did to strike out this part of 
the remarks from the Recokp was in order to show the iin- 
propriety of the action of the gentleman from Georgia | Mr. 
LANKFORD]. Lo am perfectly willing to withdraw that motion; 
very likely, as the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr} 
has said, it is not privileged, but I do say that such an exten- 
sion as this is very improper. It is improper for a Member 
to fill the Record in this way, costing the Government $300, 
without the distinct authority or permission of the committee. 

1 now yield to the gentleman from Tennessee [| Mr. ByRNs]. 

Mr. BYRNS. Does not the gentleman think it would not 
only be helpful but possibly add to the value of the Recorp to 
occasionally have an excellent sermon appear.in the Rrecorp? 
[ Applause. | 

Mr. TREADWAY.  L have no objection to the printing of the 
sermon; not the slightest; but I do say that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKrorbD] or any other Member intending to in- 
sert a sermon or any other lengthy document in the Recorp 
should have stated when he asked permission to exiend his 
remarks that he had other matter to insert in the Recorp. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman——— 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I call 
regular order. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I did not ask for any fur- 
ther extension of time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is proceeding, of course, 
under a reservation of a point of order, and objection is heard. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very well; I have made the remarks I 
wanted to make. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Massachusetts may proceed for five min- 
utes additional, ‘ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts may proceed 
for tive minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. IT want the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to know that for three weeks the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
LANKForRD] has appeared before committees urging his Sunday 
observance bill, and his whole heart is wrapped up in trying to 
pass his Sunday closing bill. Whether we agree with the gen- 
tleman or not, he is sincere in trying to bring evidence 
before the House in favor of his Sunday closing bill, and this 
sermon Was in support of his measure. 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman from Texas say he 
does not consider the gentleman from Georgia did an improper 
thing under an extension of his own remarks to include a 
sermon? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; under the Speaker's ruling he should 
have obtained permission to do that. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is the only point I am making. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I believe the gentleman did so uninten- 
tionally. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Very good. If it was unintentions), I 
shall withdraw the motion to strike out. 

Mr. TILSON. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Yes. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand that the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is willing to withdraw bis motion, and I hope that he 
will do so. Before he does so, however, I should like to make 
this statement. We are trying in good faith in this House to 
protect the Recorp. There has been a kind of gentlemen's 
agreement, acquiesced in by the responsible leadership ou both 
sides of the House, that we should not extend in the Rrcoxrp 
articles from newspapers and other extraneous matter without 
securing specitic permission for that purpose. I[f this agree- 
ment is disregarded, it will become necessary, if we wish to 
protect the integrity of the Recorp, that objection be made to 
everything that is proposed, except what is specifically siated 
at the time to be a Member's own remarks. Unless we ven- 
erally observe the gentlemen's agreement, when a Member rises 
to ask leave to extend it will be necessary to interrogate hiin 
each time as to whether the extension is to be bis own remarks. 
It ought not to be necessary to do this, and it will not be ne es- 
sary if Members of the House will observe the ugreemeni in 
good faith. The case in hand is a clear violation of the agree- 
ment, although it is quite likely that the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKvorv] was not aware of the general uider- 
standing among us. 

There is nothing improper in the matter contained in the 
extension, and no one claims that there is anything offensive 
about it. In my judgment it ought not to be stricken frem the 
Revorp under the circumstances; but neither the gentleman 
from Georgia nor any other gentleman should extend in the 
Recorp even the Sermon on the Mount, the Ten Command: ents, 
or aby other extraneous matter without first securing tho per- 
mission of the House to do so. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield to me for a mement? 

Mr. TREADWAY. All right. 

Mr. RANKIN. I want to ask the gentleman from \M.issa- 
chusetts a question. The gentleman will find on page 5077 
of the Recorp that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 1})\ rr] 
extended his remarks and inserted without apparent authevily 
four and a half or five pages of printed matter that are not 
his own remarks, and the gentleman does not even pretend 
they are his own remarks. I wonder if the gentleman from 
Massachusetts was as diligent in investigating that matter as 
he was in investigating the remarks of the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will say to my friend from Mississippi, 
when [ took up the Recorp and reached the speech of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia {[Mr. LanKrorp] and observed the 10 
pages there I was so provoked at what had been done in that 
case that I did not get as far as Mr. Dyer’s remarks. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, will the gentleman be as diligent in 
investigating the remarks of the gentleman from Missouri ’ 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be very giad ‘ 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. TREADWAY. I will be very glad to yield the floor. I 
have made all the statement I care to make and have suggested 
I would withdraw the motion. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. In justice to the gentleman from 
Georgia, 1 think this should be said: When the appropriation 
bill for the Departments of Justice, State, Labor, and Com- 
merce was up I granted the gentleman 35 minutes of time. In 
view of the fact the time was nearly exhausted and so muny 
to whom time had been promised were anxious to speak in tlie 
afternoon, the gentleman came to me and volunteered to say 
he would take only four minutes and surrender the balance of 
his time in the hope he could get time on the bill following. 
On yesterday the gentleman was promised more time, or 
thought he would get more time, but took only about two min- 
utes of the five minutes that were then yielded to him. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has expired. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer a privileged 
motion. I move to strike from the Recorp’the matter inserted 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], beginning on 
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page “G77 of the Recorn and extending to almost the bottom of 
page 5652 of the Recorp. 

“tr BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make a point of order on the motion. 

RANKIN. I do not condone violation of the rules of the 


I ‘ee with reference to this. Recorp, but there was a more dis- 
{ and pronounced violation on your side than there wis on 
ours. While the gentleman from Georgia |Mr. Lankrorp] used 
approximately two pages of the Recoxp by inserting one of the 
most splendid sermons it has ever been my privilege to read— 


which Lam glad to note one Republican has found, whether he | 


it or not—and which bears upen a subject of legislation 
now in contemplation, the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER] 
used five pages of the sume Recorp on the same day to insert a 
vreut mass of extraneous matter with reference to legislation 
iat had already passed the House, 
every word that has been uttered by the distinguished Re- 
I ican leader (Mr. Tirson} and by t 
im Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] concerning. the remarks 
gentieman from Georgia [Mr. LANKrorp] applies with 
“li force to the extended remarks of the gentleman from 
ourl [Mr. Dyn] 


sae |e 


at the 


' 
ml 
' 


the learned gentleman | 


e gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway], after I | 


his attention to the remarks of his colleague from Mis- 
wi {Mu Dyxex], kindly withdrew his motion to strike Mr. 


‘ 
sO 
LANK¥oRD’S remarks from the Recorp, I want to be as gen- 
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Ireland. has made such contributions to human progress as to 
Startle and. quicken the imagination, and even slight reflection 
will make apparent its influence upon the history of many 
nations, and particularly upon the history of the United States 
Fortunate is it, indeed, that the part of the Irish race in the 
formation and upbuilding of this great Nation is not shrouded 
in obscurity but stands out with a brilliancy most profound. 

It is. well on occasions such as this that those whe are most 
concerned should have their minds refreshed with facts and 
figures so unimpeachable and so unassailable that they may be 
filled with a renewed pride in that noble race from which they 
sprung and imbued with a high resolve to emulate their virtues 
and live up to the high traditions so nobly preserved by their 
illustrious ancestors. And‘it is well, too, that those who are 
inclined to scoff and sneer at the people of Ireland and their 
descendants in this country should know the truth, should 
realize the debt of this country to the people of Lreland, so that 
in the future, if they malign or slander or cast aspersions upon 
that race, they shall do so without reason and against the light 
and the undeniable facts of history. 

In the brief space of my address I shall not be able to discuss 
the contributions of the Irish race to other lands, to tell how 
they kept the torch of learning burning during the dark days 


| of the Middle Ages, when darkness of ignorance prevailed and 


erous as he is; but since the gentleman from Georgia has 
inserted this great sermon in the Rrecorp and the gentleman | 





n Massachusetts has so kindly called attention to it, I want 


ime to read it. I do this in the hope that it may result in 


a revival of legislative righteousness in the House, and LI with- 
irnw my motion to strike the remarks. of the gentleman from 


Missouri [Mr. Dygr] from the Recorp. [Applause.] 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent. to 
address the House for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. Myr. Speaker, I ask for the regular order. 

fhe SPEAKER. The regular order is that the House shall | 
be tt order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

rhe SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would like to know whether the fight- 


ing spirit that has manifested itself in the House this morning 
is due to the fact that this the 17th day of March? 
{ Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKgrorp] to address. the House for 
10 minutes? 

Mr. BEGG. 


is 


I object. 
SPECIAL ORDER 

The SPEAKER. Under theorder of the House, the gentleman 
from Rhode Island [Mr. O’'Connett] is recognized for 30- minutes. 

Mr. OCONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, I am addressing the House to-day under a 
unanimous-consent request preferred on March 2 by the dis- 
tincnished majority leader, Mr. Trson, of Connecticut, and I 
» to preface my remarks with an expression of my appre- 
ciation of his courtesy in this matter, as well as to express my 
personal admiration of his masterful leadership and those 
sterling qualities of heart and mind which he possesses in such 
abundant measure, and which have commanded for him the 
contidence, respect, and affection of all the Members of this 
Ilouse, regardless of party. And to my own minority leader, 
that gracious, beloved, and able gentleman from Tennesseee, 
Mr. Garrett, I likewise extend my thanks for his assistance and 
interest in securing fitting recognition of the importance of this 
day. 


MBUTIONS OF THE IRISH RACE TO 


STATES 

To-day, throughout the whole civilized world wherever men of 
Ireland and their descendants are gathered together, the natal 
day of Ireland’s patron saint is being celebrated. It is a fitting 
tribute to the Irish race and a splendid and generous acknowl- 
edgment of the debt of the United States to that world-famed 
country that this House pauses to-day in its deliberations and, 
by the unanimous consent of my colleagues, permits me to. point 
out the intimate association of Ireland. with our own country 
and the part it has played in our upward progress. And this 
courtesy is all the more appreciated, for while the citizens of 
this country of Irish lineage yield to none in their allegiance 
and devotion to the Stars and Stripes and the mighty Nation 
which they represent, they are proud and glad to dwell in 
inemory on this day in particular, upon. that little green isle 


across the sea which has so wonderfully affected the whole 
course of human history. 


TUB HISTORY OF THE UNITED 


sist that every Member on the other side of the aisle take | 
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internecine strife tore the world asunder, how they preserved 

the priceless records of the history of preceding centuries, and 

gave to the world some of the greatest scholars and teachers of 

any era, but [ shall confine my remarks chiefly to their con- 

tributlons to the founding and preservation of our own country: 
FARLY COLONIAL DAYS 

Tlow many people realize the part they played in securing our 
separation from Great Britain during the early colonial days? 
And yet authentic records show that nearly one-third of Wash- 
ington’s entire army was composed of men born in Ireland or 
of Irish parentage. The Pennsylvania forces were generally 
referred to.as “The Line of Ireland,” so many Irish did they 
contain. 

On the Mayflower were two men born tin Treland, William 
Mullens and Christopher Martin. Priscilla, who captivated the 
heart of John Alden, was the daughter of William Mullens. 

John Sullivan, of New Hampshire, son of a Limerick school- 
master, started the revolt by seizing the fort of William and 
Mary, whose storehouses, filled with powder, furnished the am 
munition which charged the guns fired at Bunker Hill in the 
following year. Capt. Jeremiah O’Brien with his four brothers, 
sons of Maurice O’Brien, born in [reland, made the first sea 
attack on the British off Machias Bay, Me., in May, 1775 [ap- 
plause], which James Fenimore Cooper describes as the “ Lex- 
ington of the Seas.” Im their own vessel, a lumber schooner 
owned by O’Brien, they captured the British armed schooner 
Margaretta and defeated several other British vessels sent to 
effect their capture. Colonel Barrett and Capt. Jonas Parker, 
who commanded at Concord, were Trish, and there were 258 
Irish names among the roster of those who fought at Bunker 
Hill. 

Three brothers of one family were colonial governors of 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, and Vermont. They were of 
the well-known Sullivan family, members of which served suc- 
cessively for several generations as attorney general of New 
Hampshire. 

Matthew Lyon was born in Wicklow, Ireland. Serving with 
BHthan Allen he assisted in the capture of the British vessels in 
the first battle fought on Lake Champlain, Lyon afterwards 
represented three separate States in the lower House of Con- 
gress—Vermont, Kentucky, and Arkansas—and cast the decid- 
ing vote which made Thomas Jefferson President of the United 
States. [Applause.] 

John Barry, born in County Wexford, Ireland, is known to 
the world as the “ Father of the American Navy."" His achieve- 
ments on the high seas have never been surpassed by any naval 
commander in the history of the world. When General Howe 
offered. Barry the command of the best frigate in the British 
Navy and 2,000 pounds sterling if he would desert the Revolu- 
tionary cause, Barry answered: 


I have devoted myselMf to the cause of my country, and not the 
value or command of the whole British fleet can seduce me from it. 


[Applause.] 

Barry received commission No. 1 from the hands of Wash- 
ington himself. 

Eleven of the great Revolutionary generals were born in 
Treland—General Stark, the hero of Bennington; Morgan; 
Hogan; Greaton; Butler; Sir Richard Montgomery, who died 
before Quebec; Irvine; Hand; Thomas; Maxwell; and Lewis. 
Six others were sons of fIrishmen—Knox, “Mad Anthony” 
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Wayne. George Clinton, James Clinton, Reed, and Sullivan. 
Dr. John Cochran, an Irishman, was appointed by Washington 
as surgeon general of the Continental Army. Gen. George 
Clinton was the first Governor of New York, serving for 21 
venrs. and was afterwards twice elected Vice President of the 
Tyited States, 

Twelve signers of the Declaration of Independence out of 56 
were of Irish lineage. They were John Hancock, the Presi- 
dent of the First Congress and the first signer of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, of Irish descent on the maternal side; 
James Smith, of Pennsylvania, born in Dublin; George Taylor, 
of Pennsylvania, born in Ireland; Matthew Thornton, born in 
Limerick, Ireland; Edward Rutledge, of South Carolina, whose 
father, Dr. John Rutledge, was born in Ireland; George Reed, 
of Delaware. son of John Reed, who was born in Dublin; 
Thomas McKean, of Delaware, whose parents were born in 
Ireland; William Whipple, of New Hampshire, of Irish parent- 
ave: Thomas Nelson; Charles Carrell of Carroilton, Maryland, 
one of the richest men in the Colonies ; Robert Treat Paine, whose 
father was born in Ireland; and Thomas Lynch, descendant 
of a noted family of Galway, Ireland. Paine was a descendant 
of Robert O'Neil, who changed his name and emigrated to 
America. It is interesting to note in this connection that in 
the early days the Irish could not clear from an Irish port, 
but found it necessary to emigrate from English ports and to 
take English surnames. Thus they took the names of trades 
or occupations, as Smith, Carpenter, Cook, Cooper, and Miller, 
und of colors, as Black, White, Green, Grey, and Brown, so 
that there are thousands of persons in this country to-day bear- 
ing English surnames who are undoubtedly of Irish descent or 
origin. 

Charles Thompson, first secretary of the Continental Con- 
gress, Who prepared the first copy of the immortal Declaration 
of Independence from a rough draft of Jefferson, was born in 
Ireland. John Nixon, who first read it aloud to the assem- 
bled people from the steps of the state-house in Philadelphia, 
was Trish, as was John Dunlap, who first printed it. Te was 
the publisher of the Pennsylvania Packet, the first daily news- 
paper published in the United States, started in 1771. 

With all the sacrifices and in spite of the dauntless courage 
of the patriots of the Revolution, the great cause might still 
have been lost had it not been for the financial assistance ex- 
tended by the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of Philadelphia, 
composed wholly, with the exception of a few honorary mem- 
bers, of men of Irish birth or descent. When the ragged and 
nimost disheartened army of Washington was starving at 
Valley Forge these men raised a fund among their own mem- 
bers of $800,000, of which Robert Morris, the banker, an 
honorary member, subscribed $50,000, and Blair McClenachan a 
like amount. By this act it may well be that the whole future 
of our Nation was changed and defeat turned into victory. 

Washington always recognized our great debt to the Irish 
and on the night before the British evacuated Boston forever 
on that memorable 17th of March, 150 years ago to-day, he 
made “St. Patrick’ the watchword of the patriot lines. On De- 
cember 18, 1781, he was made an honorary member of the 
Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, of Philadelphia, and attended 
many of the early meetings. 

THE WAR OF 1812 


In the war of 1812 the outstanding figures were of Irish 
birth or descent. Among them were John Blakely; Stephen 
Decatur, Commodore Oliver Hazard Perry, of Newport, R. L, 
sen of an Irish mother; Commodore Thomas McDonough, who 
won a decisive victory over the British fleet at Plattsburg; and 
Charles Stewart, the famous commander of “ Old TIronsides.” 
The last decisive battle of that war on land was fought by 
troops largely of Lrish origin, under the leadership of Andrew 
Jackson, later President of the United States, and whose 
parents were born in Treland. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. Will the gentleman yield for 
an interruption? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I am sorry that I am 
unable to do so, for my time is limited and my subject is so 
vast. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Kentucky. I simply wanted to call the 
gentleman's attention to the fact that-in referring to the war 
of 1812 he left out Commodore Barney, the hero of the battle 
of Bladensburg, and to whom Congress voted a sword. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I have purposely left 
out a great many names of prominent men of Irish blood be- 
cause the whole story would fill a volume. I can only sketch 
it briefly here. 

THE CIVIL WAR PERIOD 


The father of Gen, John A. Logan, one of the most distinguished 
volunteer soldiers of the Union, was born in Ereland and was a 
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graduate of Dublin University. Besides making a remarkable 
record in the Mexican War, General Logan saved the Army of 
the North from defeat in the battle of Atlanta and won re. 
nown as a leader in many of the most sanguinary battles of 
the Civil War. He was for several terms a United States 
Senator from Tinois and the Republican nominee for Vice 
President in 1884 on the ticket with James G. Blaine. 

Colonel Keenan led the most desperate cavalry charge of the 
war at Chancellorsville. Gen. Philip Kearney, a full-breq 
Irishman, was the hero of four wars. He lost his left arm 
in the Mexican War and died a hero's death at Chantilly, Va,, 
where it was said he rode the battle line holding his sword 
between his teeth. 

Gen. James Shields was born in County Tyrone, Ireland. He 
was a hero of the Mexican War and Civil War, a judge of the 
Illinois Supreme Court, a Governor of Oregon, and the only 
iin who ever had the honor of representing three distinct 
States in the United States Senate—lIllinois, Minnesota, and 
Missouri. | Applause.] 

Brig. Gen. Thomas Francis Meagher, a brilliant Irish orator, 
organized and commanded the Irish brigade and was later sne- 
ceeded as Commander by General Kelly. The last great blow of 
the Civil War was struck by Gen. Philip H. Sheridan, the son 
of Irish parents. He was rated by General Grant as one of 
the most capable and fearless leaders of all time and placed 
in the same list as Napoleon. At the close of the Civil War he 
wis a Heutenant general and occupied next to the highest 
rank in the military service. The highest command in the Nayy 
at that time was held by Admiral Porter, of Irish parentage 
und the second command was held by Admiral Rowan, who was 
born In Treland. 

It was in the great Civil War that the Irish race displayed 
its unmatched devotion to the cause of this great Republic. 
There were 2,800,000 enlistments on the northern side during 
that period, which represents about 1,800,000 individual sol- 
diers. At the close of that war, in 1865, 1,000,516 soldiers were 
mustered out, of which no less than 150,000 were natives of 
Ireland, while those of Irish descent numbered several hundred 
thousand more. 

Besides the Stars and Stripes, the greem flag of Ireland was 
the only flag carried by the Union forces during the war. Who 
has not heard of the Irish Brigade, under Gen. Thomas Francis 
Meagher and later under Gen, Patrick Kelly, the greatest fight- 
ing unit of that period? They fought in all the major encage- 
ments, in all the bloodiest battles. Their motto was “No 
retreat,” and never was that motto forgotten, never was there 
cause for change. At Gaines Mills, Savage Station, White 
Oaks Swamp Bridge, at Malvern’s Till, at Fair Oaks, at 
Marye’s Heights, and at Gettysburg they displayed their cour- 
age find bravely laid down their lives. 

When the situation was extremely critical at Fair Oaks, Gen- 
eral Sumner ordered the brigade forward. Baring his old gray 
head and in a voice choking with emotion, he addressed the 
men: 

Boys, I stake my position on you. If you run away to-day, I will 
tear off these shoulder straps and run with you. 


But after the battie the general and his shoulder straps re- 
mained. 

At Marye’s Heights on December 13, 1865, the Lrish Brigade 
was raked with a terrific fire from a protected position. Gen 
eral Meagher plucked a sprig of green from a near-by hedge and 
placed it in his cap. His men did likewise, and with green box- 
wood in their caps, the green flag of Ireland, and the Stars and 
Stripes flying side by side, they rushed forward and wrote with 
their swords and bayonets a record that is glorious and im- 
mortal and that time itself shall not efface. 

At Gettysburg on the afternoon of July 2, 1868, a religious 
ceremony was performed that in the sublime graudeur and mag- 
nificence of its setting was never equaled on this continent. 
Father William Corby, the chaplain of the Irish Brigade, pro- 
posed to give them general absolution before they advanced 
upon the enemy. Standing in front of the brigade drawn u) in 
column of regiments, he made a fervent and impassioned appeal 
to the men to remember in the hour of battle the great Captain, 
Jesus Christ, and to have sorrow and contrition for their sins, 
that they might be prepared to die for the cause for which they 
fought. Every man fell upon his knees, the flags were drooped, 
and Father Corby, with hand upraised and looking up to 
heaven, called down the blessing of the Almighty upon the men. 
As he pronounced the words of absolution the lips of the men 
moved in silent prayer. What a sight to thrill men's hearts! 
What an example for the cause of God and country! 

As one man the brigade arose and rushed forward into one 
of the greatest battles of history. And within a few short 
hours many of those men, in the full flower and vigor of 
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manhood, ylelded up their lives, and with hearts clean and 
wre went unafraid to meet their God. Let not the world 
cael that these men who thus so nobly fought and died were 
oll of Irish blood! 

” But not alone in the ranks of the Union forces did Irish 
valor shine. In the armies of those who fought for the sunny 
So tnhland were soldiers as brave and true as ever laid down 
their lives in any cause, and many stout Irish heats beat 
honeath the tattered uniforms of gray. [Applause.] Many 
of them were in the ranks of the “Louisiana Tigers,” who 
fought so valiantly at Gettysburg on the southern side. 
Whole companies of Irish were in the Georgia Brigade, which 
held the Confederate line on Marye's Heights at Fredericks- 
burg, up which the Irish brigade charged with such matchless 
ourage and such tremendous loss of life. 
Irish in the regiments that were 
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engaged in 


of 
federate armies were descendants of that earlier Irish immi- 


einia and the blue-grass region of Kentucky. Most famous 
»mong them was the great “ Stonewall” Jackson—Lieut. Gen. 


Thomas Jonathan Jackson. Next to Robert E. Lee, who is | 
rated by many as one of the greatest military geniuses, 


ctrategists, aud tacticians of all time, Jackson was probably | 


the ablest leader of the Confederacy. [Applause.] 

Another leader was Gen. Patrick R. Cleburne, who was 
born in 1828 near Cork, Ireland, and coming to the United 
States, became a lawyer at Helena, Ark. He enlisted as a 
private, rose rapidly to the command of a brigade, and for 
his conspicuous valor and services received the thanks of the 
Confederate Congress. 

liow dear to every true southern heart is the memory of 
Father Abram J. Ryan, inspired poet priest of the South and 
a chaplain in the Confederate Army. [Applause.] Who 
can read with eyes undimmed by tears his poem in memory of 
hi 


South he loved and served so well? He was the author of 
The Sword of Robert Lee, and his beautiful and touching | 


masterpiece, The Conquered Banner, will live forever in the 
hearts of men. 

In the Spanish-American War and in the late World War 
the men of Irish lineage displayed, together with those of other 
races, the same high courage and devotion that has character- 
ized them in our previous history. That record is so well 
known as to need no further comment here. 

The SPEKBAKER. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
mous consent that 
minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Not alone in 
of war, but in the more fruitful paths of peace, did the Irish 
in this country excel. In art, literature, science, oratory, 


Mr, Speaker, I ask unani- 
the gentleman’s time be extended five 


politics, and industrial pursuits they have attained the top- | 


most round, A mere recital of their names would fill a 
volune. In seulpture I might mention Augustus St. Gaudens, 
one of the greatest sculptors of modern times, who was born 
in Dublin; in law Thomas Addis Emmet, Joseph McKenna, 


former Attorney General of the United States and at present | 
a retired associate justice of the United States Supreme Court, | 


und Morgan J. O’Brien, of New York; in politics and in the 
licld of oratory, John Caldwell Calhoun, of South Carolina, 
whose father, Patrick Calhoun, was born in Donegal, Ireland; 


' 
: , : ; 
in business affairs, the Cudahy brothers, of Chicago, William | 
Mr. GAMBRILL. 


A. Clark and Marcus Daly, of Montana; in finance, Thomas 
Ir. Ryan and James J. Hill, the great railroad builder and 
magnate, both sons of Irishmen, Anthony N. Brady, and James 
A. Farrell, president of the United States Steel Corporation. 
And who has not been charmed by the operas of the late 
Victor Herbert? Who has forgotten the matchless eloquence 
of the great W. Bourke Cockran, whose voice, which so often 
resounded through these very halls and charmed, captivated, 
and held his auditors spellbound and enthralled, was stilled 
forever three years ago this very month? 

Among the Presidents whose ancestors came from Erin’s 
isle were Andrew Jackson, James Buchanan, Arthur, Polk, Me- 
Kinley, and Wilson, whose paternal grandfather and grand- 
mother were both born in Ireland. 

_The Erie Canal and aqueducts to supply the city of New 
York were projected by Christopher Colles, an Irish immi- 
frant. Robert Fulton, who caused the steamboat Clermont to 
be built and launched on the Hudson River in 1807; Morse, 
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inventor of the eleetric telegraph; and Cyrus McCormick, in- 
| 


There were scores | 
Pickett’s | 
memorable charge at Gettysburg and all through the Con- | 





brother, Capt. David J. Ryan, who fell fighting for the | 


the field | 
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ventor of the reaping and mowing machine, were of Irish 
lineage, and John P. Holland, the inventor of the submarine 
torpedo boat, was born in County Clare, Ireland 

The statue of Armed Liberty surmeunting the dome of the 
Capitol here in Washington and the bronze doors which adorn 
the facade of the same building are the work of the Lrish sculp- 
tor, Thomas Crawford. The plans for the construction of the 
White House were drawn by James Hoban, a young Irishman, 
and his plans were selected in competition with many others 
submitted by the best architects of the country. 

The names and instances to which I have alluded are only 
a few of those to which I might refer, did time permit, and 
might be multiplied a hundredfold. 

We can not escape the inevitable conclusion that there is 
much in the history of Ireland of which we may well be proud 
and nothing of which we need be ashamed. In every land, in 


| every clime, from the dawn of recorded history to this very 
eration that settled the uplands of the Carolinas and Vir- | 


hour, her sons have fought for justice, right, and human Liber- 
ties. Our own country owes much to their loyalty and devo- 
tion. They have played a proud, a prominent, and a glorious 
part in her upward progress. They helped to make her a 
nation in her day and hour of trial and peril. They defended 
her when civil strife threatened to rend her asunder. None 
have excelled them in the strength of their devotion. 

I can say without hesitancy or fear of contradiction that 
there are no more loyal citizens to-day in this great, golden 
land of opportunity, the mightiest and most glorious nation 
in the world, than those who trace their ancestry to the little 
green isle of Erin. There is no divided allegiance to any 
power, foreign or domestic, temporal or ecclesiastical. [Ap- 
plause.] They are first, last, and always devoted and loyal 
citizens of the United Siates of America, the greatest nation 
ever known to man, and this allegiance will always be their 
proudest boust. 

As they helped to build her up, to keen her, to preserve her 
in the past, so shall they serve ber in the future, faithful to 
her institutions, proud of her history, cherishing her ideals, 
and with abiding faith in her noble destiny. [Applause; tho 
Members rising. ] 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole IHlouse on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (HL. R. 10198) 
making appropriations for the government of the District of 
Columbia and other uctivities chargeable in whole or in part 
against the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Lenizacu 
in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the DULL 

The Clerk read as follows: 

No nonresident pupil shal! be admitted to or receive instruction 
free of charge in the public schools of the District of Columbia: Pro- 
vided, ‘That the board of education may, in its discretion, admit non- 
resident pupils in said public schools under such regulations as the 
board may establish, subject to the payment of such tuition charges 
as the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may approve on the 
recommendation of the board of education: Provided further, That the 
children of officers and men of the United States Army, 
Marine Corps sball be admitted to the public 
ment of tuition. 


BILL 


Navy, and 


schovuls without pay- 


Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the paragraph because it is legislation on an appro- 
priation bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Illinois desire 
to be heard If not, the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we do desire to be heard. I 
do not admit that it is legislation at all. This proviso is sim- 
piy to allow the board of education to admit to the public 
schools of the District of Columbia the children of parents who 
do not reside within the District. It seems to me that there 
can be no doubt about the right of the Appropriation Committee 
to report a limitation of this sort. 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair ask the gentleman from 
Illinois whether he considers the provision in the language in 
which it is carried in the bill to be simply a Imitation on an 
appropriation or a legislative provision intended to be per- 
| manent, and manifestly permanent? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I think it is a Nmitatfon. 
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Mr. ZITILMAN. 
man? 
Mr. 
Mr. 


MADDEN. 
ZIHLMAN, 


Certainly. 
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Mr. Chairman, may I Interrupt the gentle- | Columbia, without having to spend any money for addition) 


paragraph relating to the children of Army and Navy officers? | 


Joes not the gentleman consider that legislation? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; I do not. I consider 
limitation. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON. And it clearly comes within the Holman 
rule, because it retrenches expenses. 

Wr. ZIHLMAN, The proviso in respect to the Army chil- 
dren? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; 
within the Holman rule. 

Mr. MADDEN. Even though it were admitted to be legis- 
lation, Mr. Chairman, I contend that it is strictly within the 
rules of the House, because the provision tends to prevent the 
creation of an expense which otherwise would be created. 
curtails expenses; it inereases the revenues; it does allt of 
these things, even if it were admitted to be legislation, and the 
committee has the right to report it under the rules of the 
House, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
there is a very simple answer to both propositions submitted 
by the gentreman from ITllinois [Mr. Mappen}. The Holman 
rule has no application, beeause there is nothing upon the 
face of the bill to show that expenses would be reduced. There 
is nothing on the face of the bill to show that a single pupil, 
of the pupils mentioned in the paragraph, comes in at this 
time. Se far, therefore, as the Holman rule is concerned, it 
ean have no application, and the precedents are all in that 
direction, 

In the second place, it is not possible to set up legislation, 
as the Chair ruled the other day, and then claim that such a 
provision in an appropriation bill is a proper limitation. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Beesuse we are faced with the 
fact that there is no existing legislation, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Hhbinots, 

Mr. FUNK. It is very clear from the hearings that there 
are some 3,057 nonresident pupils attending the District schools, 
at a cost of between $250,000 and $300,000 for teachers alone, 
and if those 3,000 children were denied admittance here, it would 
release ten S-room schools for the use of children of the 
taxpayers of the District. That would reduce the expense, of 
course. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
a few observations to the Chair with reference to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Manpen]. This is clearly 
not a limitation. The Chair is absolutely correct in that view. 


that also a 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


I refer to the first part of it. It comes 


' gentleman is putting this provision in here. 


It 
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facilities. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Even if that be true, it merely 


tlow about the proviso at the end of the | preves that this clause is legislation and not a limitation, 


Mr. MADDEN. But that is why it is admissible. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. We know why it is that the 
It is because ihe 
District of Columbia Cemmittee, which has the power to Jevis. 
late, has not brought in legislation, and consequently the Corp. 
mittee on Appropriations assumes authority to do something 
that the District of Columbia Committee has not done. 

Mr. MADDEN. The Committee on Appropriations claims the 
authority to do this under the rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know the committee does and 
claims a lot of other authority which you have not got, as | 
am trying to show. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Texas sometimes seeqys 
not to have a limit of authority upon extravagance of expres. 
sion, and in many other ways. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If that be true, the gentleman 
from Illinois ts always on the job trying to hold the gentle- 
man from Texas in check, and I am trying now to held the 
gentleman frem Illinois in check when he says he has the 


_ authority. 


Mr. MADDEN. A very worthy effort. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman contend that there is any 


' law whereby a pupii in the District can demand of right that 


I do not deem it is necessary to discuss with the Chair the | 


nature of a limitation. A limitation is simply a proviso, con- 
sisting of limiting words as to how the money curried in the 
bill shall be expended. As toe the Holman rule, it is not ap- 
plicable, as has been well peinted out by the gentleman from 
Virginia |Mr. Moors}. The Holman rule provides: 


Nor shall any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang- 
ing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the sub- 
ject matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures— 


But the rule dees not stop there. It goes on to provide in 
what respect the expenditures shall be retrenched and pre- 
vides— 


shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number and salary 
of the officers of the United States. 

This bill does not pretend to reduce the salary of any officer 
of the United States, becanse these people are not officers of the 
United States: they are officers of the District of Celumbia, 
if they are officers at all— 
by 
Treasury of the United States, 


The bill does not pretend te reduce the number of employees 
ef the United States or ef the District of Columbia, and the 
rule dees not apply in that respect: nor does the limitation 
reduce the compensation of any teacher or any official— 
er by the reduction of amounts of meney cevered by the bill, 

This does not in any way affect the amount ef money covered 
by the bill. 


Mr. MADDEN. TDut this provision will release 10 elght- 


reom school buildings to be used by children of the District of 


think I sce what he is talking about. 


| tleman certainly 


he be admitted? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, I do not know what the 
details of the law are, but I do know this is a change of exist- 
ing law, whatever that law is. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman just bear with me for a 
minute—— 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman is not being taken advan- 
tage of if he will admit that there is no law whereby a non- 
resident of the District can demand as a right that he be 
admitted to the schools free. Now, if he admits that, is it pos- 
sible to change the basic law by any affirmative declaration 
that it can not be dene? That is a point I wish the gentleman 
to discuss. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 


I eam always glad to bear with 


EF will say I will bear with the 


gentleman. ‘That is all I have been able to get, as I did not 
eatch the point. 
Mr. BEGG. The gentieman is contending this paragraph 


Mr. Chetrman. ¥ delice 2 ee | changes the law and it is legislation? 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. BEGG. All right. 
thing affirmatively? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. All right. Unless there is law now authorizing 
a nonresident pupil in his own right to demand admittance to 
a school free, then a redeclaration of the same principle is not 
legislation, because it leaves the thing in statu quo. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will answer the gentleman. I 
The gentleman coutends, 
if the Chair pleases, that because there is no existing legisla- 
tion that this clause does not change existing law. 

Mr. BEGG. No; that is not the statement at all. 


Yes. 
Being legislation it must do seme- 


The gen- 





Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thought that was it. 

Mr. BEGG. No; it is not the statement at all. I said there 
Was no law granting a nonresident pupil the privilege in his 
own right to demand admittance. How can a restatement that 
they can not be admitted without tuition—how can it be leis- 
lation? That is what I want the gentleman to answer. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will answer the gentleman. 


| Now, the gentleman contends unless there is an affirmative 


the reduction of the compensation ef any person paid out of the | 





law by which a resident outside the District can demanl 
admittanee to a sehool that therefore a provision that they 
shall not demand admittance is not a change of existing law. 
Now, I have the House Manual in my hand and I have the cita- 
tion that where there is no existing law on a subject any prov 
sion that puts any kind of law into effect is legislation. of 
course, because you put something where there was nothing be- 
fore, and that makes legisiation. If there is a void down tliere. 
in order to remedy the void you have got te leave it alone. and 
not come along and fill it up with something that is new lexis 
lation. I call attention of the Chair te the citation. 

Mr. Chairmen, I wane te submit a citation confirming ™y 
position,.that where there is no law on the subject a provisien 
on an appropriation bill does change existing law. If there 
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no provision of law at all, and you propose a provision, that } 

.s the status quo; it is legisiation. But even if all os ' 

the gentleman from Iinois [Mr. FUNK] says about its reduc- | 
+o» expenses is correct, that must appear on the face of the | 
hill You can not go out and lug in a volume of the hearings | 
to show it here. The Chair is familiar with that. 
I read— 

a reduction of amounts of money covered by the Dill. 

j 

| 

' 


Chat does not apply here. That applies when an amendment 

offered on the floor to reduce an ifem, and such amendments 

sometimes have been held in order because they do reduce the 
m= carried in the bill. I read further: 


ls 


Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such Dill upon | 
report of the committee or any joint commission authorized by law 


House Members of any such commission haying jurisdiction of 
ject matter of such amendment, 


And forth. The rule provides that the committee 4 
| 
| 
| 
' 


i sul 


so 
makes the report must be the cominiitee that has jurisdiction 
of such legislation. In this case it must be the Committee on 
District of Columbia, because that is the only committee 

that has jurisdiction of legislation affecting the schools of the | 
istrict. 
Mr, ZIHLMAN. I have in my hand, to substantiate what the | 
gentieman from Texas says about the Holman rule, a circular | 
issued by the superintendent of the public schools to the effect | 
that whenever any class reaches 40 pupils no additional pupils | 
shall be admitted to said class unless they are residents of the | 
District of Columbia, So that on that showing there would be | 
aving of a single cent. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, That does not appear on the bill 
there. It must appear on the face of the bill. 

Mr. FUNK. The gentleman well knows that there tis a lack 
of school facilities and accommodations for pupils that live in 


ho 


the District, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I can not yield further to a 
discussion of'the merits. I am talking about the point of 
order. 


It is not a limitation. It does not apply under the Holman 
rule because it does not reduce the amount of money carried 
by the bill or reduce the salary of any officer of the United 
States or any compensation paid to any employee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; and it is not reported by any committee 
having jurisdiction of the legislation to which it pertains; 
and, of course, it is affirmative legislation where it is admitted 
there is none now. 

Mr. UILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, in addition to what 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. GAMBRILL] and to what 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] have said, under this 
proposed new legislation, which in my opinion is subject to a 
point of order, it is perfectly possible for the Board of Educa- 
tion to enormously increase the number of pupils in the schools, 
because the Board of Education is given full power to admit 
what are called nonresident pupils under such restrictions as 
the board may make. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Becc] really admits that it 
is subject to a point of order by the argument he makes. He 
contends that it does not change existing law. If nonresidents 
have not a legal right to attend the schools, it subjects them 
to restrictions; and if they have a right to go to those schools, 
it changes the law. 

The paragraph of the pending District of Columbia appropria- 
tion bill to which our colleague the gentleman from Maryland | 
{Mr. Gamprtti] has made a point of order reads as follows: 


No nonresident pupil shall be admitted to or recetve instruction free 
of charge in the public schools of the District of Columbia: Provided, 
That the Board of Education may, in its discretion, admit nonresident 
pupils in said public schools under such regulations as the board may 
establish, subject to the payment of such tuition charges as the Com- 
missioners of the District of Columbia may approve on the recommenda- 


tion of the Board of Education: Provided further, That the children of 
officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
shall | 


admitted to the public schools without payment of tuition. 


The Appropriations Committee attempts to deal with the sub- 
ject of nonresident pupils in the schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia by the above provision. It is the fundamental rule of 
this House that there should be no legislation upon appropria- 
tion bills. It is claimed that this is a limitation upon an appro- 
priation, and not substantive legislation, and that therefore this 
provision to which the point of order is made is in order. It is 
only necessary to examine the report of the Appropriations 
Committee on the pending bill im reference to this matter to see 
the fallacy of the above claim, 


| school buildings 
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The Appropriations Committee, In the report whiel 
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Which Aecoli- 
panies this bill, H. R. 10198, Report No. 488, states: 
NONRESIDENT PUPILS 
Out of a total of 70,000 and over pupi's In attendance at the public 
schools of the District of Columbia the committee finds that 2.07 ul 
nonresident. Three thousand and twenty-seven of this number are 
residents of the States of Maryland and Virginia if all of these non 


resident pupils paid tuition at the rate of actual cost, « 


mputed on the 
basis of tenching service alone, they would pay a total of $274,005.80 


The amount actually collected during the fiscal year 1925 in tuition 
charges from nonresident pupils not entitled to free instruction was 
$7,125.68. On the basis of 40 pupila to the room, these nonresident 


pupils require for their accommodation approximately 10 


The committee submits that it is not fair 


eight-room 
to the local 
ending part-time 
attending portables by reason of this influx of 


the 


taxpayer or to the local chiidren, who are crowded, att 
classes, and who may be 
outside children. It is 


proposing to correct the situation by 
sion which will be 


provi- 
found on page 39 of the bill, 


The existing law on the subject of puptls not actually Uving 
in the District of Columbia who attend District schools is found 


in the hearings on this bill at pages 704 und 705. I shall not 


| read all of these provisions, but I desire to call the particular 


aitention of this committee to that 
Columbia appropriation act 
reads us follows: 


portion of the District of 
approved March 8, 1915, which 


Hereafter all pupils whose parents are employed officially or other- 
wise in the District of Columbia shall be admitted and taught free of 
charge in the schools of such District. 

The existing law also states: 


The children men of the United 
Navy, stationed outside of the District of Columbia, 


of officers and States Army 


shall be 


ard 
admitted 
to the public schools without payment of tuition. 

The existing law also provides that— 


soldiers and sallors of the United States, not residents of the District 
of Columbla, who ad@facent to the District of 
Columbia, shall be admitted to special instructions to the day schools 
and night schools of the District of Columbta 
tuition, 


are on duty at etations 


without payment of 

A great deal has been said during this debate on the subject 
of children from Maryland and Virginia receiving free instruc- 
tion in the District of Columbla schools. Nothing has been 
said on behalf of the Appropriations Committee of the hun 


dreds of children whose parents are legal residents of other 
States who are receiving free instruction in the Maryland 
schools. 


The largest group of children receiving instruction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbla whose parents do not dwell in the 
District of Columbia is composed of children whose parents are 
employed officially or otherwise in the District of Columbia. 
and who by reason of economy live either on the borders of 
the District of Columbia, in Maryland, or Virginia. Regard- 
less of the propriety of prohibiting these children the benefits 
of education, largely furnished by the Federal Government 
itself and not by the District of Columbia, the proposed pro- 
vision in the pending bill Is a sheer attempt at legislation. 
This matter should be taken up by the District of Columbia 
Committee and not in the manner proposed. 
dent the Chair will sustain the point of order. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, there are two sec- 
tions under 825A of the House Manual that bear on the point 


under discussion. On page 367 of the manual is quoted this 
language: 


schools 


I feel very cenfi- 


An amendment to the pension appropriation bill tending to increase 
the class of persons prohibited from the benefits of the pension laws is 
in order, because its effect would be to reduce expenditures. 


369 is quoted another decision : 


Now, on page 
In an amendment providing that a certain class of persons now on 
the pension rolls shali hereafter not receive pensions the retrenchment 


of expenditure is apparent, and the amendment ts in order, 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will ask the gentleman to state 
what section of the manual he is quoting from? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Section 825A; and the last decision 
I quoted was on page 369. The language of the present bill 
is to prohibit a certain class of pupils. who, as I understand, 
are now given free tuition in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman says the question is whether it tg 
germane or not. That is not the point of order. The point of 
order is that it is new legislation. 
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am frank to say that I think the 
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Mr. BLACK of Te T 


langcunee is legislation, and unless it comes under the Holman 
rule tne point of order is good, 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will my colleague yield? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 
Mr. RLEANTON. And it is shown in the hearings of the com- 


mittee that this paragraph will save to the District of Colum- 
hin and the Federal Government semething like $800,000, be- 
cnuse there are 3.057 students attending the schools of the Dis- 
trict from the outside: stndents who pre getting free textbooks 
and free schooling in the District of Columbia; so that it will 
save that amount of money. 

ir. BLACK of Texas. The amendments offered to these 
pension bills that I have referred to were unquestionably legtis- 
intion, but the effect of the legislation was to prohibit a cer- 
tain class who were then on the pension rolls from being there- 
after continued on the pension rolls, and the effect of it neces- 
sarily was to rednee expenditures. The language of this bill is 
that ionresident pupil shall receive tuition free of charge 
in th of the District. It prohibits a class of pupils 
whe are now recelying instruction without the payment of tui- 
tion from hereafter receiving instruction unless they do pay 
tuition, and the effect of it would be bound to reduce expendi- 


schools 


trins We are pot dicussing the merits of the provision. That 
can be determined later. What we want to do now is to get 
the parliamentary situation right. 


Vir. MOOKE of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman concedes that there 

nothing on the face of the bill to show that there is any re- 
duction within the meaning of the Holman rule? 

Mr, BLACK of Texas. I would have to concede that, of 
course, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman is obliged to con- 
cede that there is nothing on the face of the bill that shews 


there is one single outside pupil now coming in? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, I think the Chair judicially 
understands there is. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But the Chair can not judicially 
widerstand it. The pension case, 1 submit to my friend, is 
not an analogous case. 

Mr. BLACK of Yexas. Oh, yes, it is. There was nothing 
hefore the Chair in that case showing that any particular per- 
fon would be taken off, not at all, but the language was to 
prohibit a class that was then receiving pensions from there- 
after receiving pensions and, necessarily, the effect would be 
to reduce expenditures. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But may I not ask my friend this: 
Was not the class of pensioners in question receiving pensions 
under a statute that was in existence? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They were; and as I understand it 
these nonresident pupils are now taken into the schools free 
of charge, under provisions of a statute heretofore passed by 
Congress, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But it is admitted thus far that 
there is no legislation on the subject, and, therefore, we have 
a case in which the effort is to enact legislation. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes; there is permissive legislation. 
‘rhe pending language, if in order, is in order under the Hol- 
nuin rule and we have that authority if it reduces expenditures. 

Mr. GARRETT ot Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me 
this question goes somewhat to the matter of Jurisdiction. I 
do not think the Committee on Appropriations can bring in, 
as an integral part ef the bill, a proposition under the Holman 
rule which reduces expenditures—that is, without it being sub- 
ject to a point of order. If an amendment were offered upon 
the floor by the District Committee having jurisdiction of the 
subject matter, then, perhaps, it might be in order if it showed 
upon its face that it reduced expenditures. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, the distinction the gentleman 
makes does have some bearing on the point of order, but I 
think unquestionably the effect of the language would be to 
reduce expenditures, and unless that distinction would prevent 
the Innguage from being in order, I think it would be in order. 
Hiowever, IT am bound to concede that there is much force in 
the suggestion which the gentleman from Tennessee has made 
about jurisdiction of the committee. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I promised the 
Chair T would refer him to the citation mentioned by me a 
moment ago. It is found on page 365 of the Manual, article 
&24, and I read this language to the Chair: 


The provision ef the rule forbidding in any general appropriation 
provision changing existing law” is construed to mean the 
where none exists, 


via 
enactment of law 





ee 
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That was in answer to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Pr: 
Now, Mr. Chairman, one other word and I am through. Whey 
I first started to practice law I used to grab down the Dives: 
when I was looking for information on a certain law point and 
hunt fer a lot of decisions, but after I had practiced for a while 
I found the best thing to do was to first go to the statute. 
So in this case I ask the Chair to disregard all these citatix ns, 
all these precedents, and read this rule. ‘That is all the Chaiy 
needs to read, read that rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. There can he 
no question or doubt that the paragraph to which the point of 
order has been made is legislation. The question is, Does it 
come within the terms of the Holman rule? This paragra)), 
being reported in the bill by the Committee on Appropriations, 
which has no jurisdiction over the subject matter from the 
legislative standpoint, does not come under the latter part of 
the Holman rule, and the only portion of the Holman rule that 
might be applicable to it is: 

Nor shali any provision in any such bill or amendment thereto chang 
ing existing law be in order, except such as being germane to the subject 
matter of the bill shall retrench expenditures by the reduction of the 
number and salary of the officers of the United States. 


That is manifestly not the case. 
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By the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the 
Treasury of the United States. 


That is manifestly not the case. 
Or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 


That manifestly is not the case. Consequently the legislation, 
not falling within the Holman rule, is subject to a point of 
order, and the point of order made is sustained. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Funk: Page 39, before the matter appear- 
ing in line 12, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the appropriations herein made for the public schools 
of the District of Columbia sball be used for the instruction of pupils 
who dwell outside the District of Columbia: Provided, That the chil- 
dren or wards of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps shall be admitted to the public schools without 
payment of tuition and other pupils who dwell outside of the District 
of Columbia may be admitted upon payment of tuition.” 


Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the same point of 
order that this is not germane and is legislation on an appro- 
pridtion bill. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, this amendment perhaps may 
be subject to the criticism that was made of the language we 
have in the bill, but I want to be perfectly frank with the 
gentleman and say that if the Chairman rules this amendment 
out of order I have another amendment—which I think will 
not be subject to a point of order—which will preclude any 
child from outside the District receiving instruction in this 
city, tuition or no tuition, I am advising you as to the action 
we will take, so you may govern yourselves accordingly. Under 
the amendment I have just had read children may be admitted 
upon the payment of tuition; but if it is ruled out of order 
or voted down, I will then introduce another amendment, 
which will forbid any child living outside the District from 
being admitted to the schools under any circumstances. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I am perfectly willing to 
discuss this bill en its merits. I have heard a great deal about 
the number of children from Maryland and Virginia who are 
attending the publie schools of the District of Columbia. 

I want, at the proper time, te present to this House the 
number of children in the State of Maryland of nenresident 
parents who are being educated by the State of Maryland free 
of any tuition charged to such parents, 

Mr. FUNK. That has nothing to do with this case. 
situation may obtain all over the United States. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Meanwhile, of course, Mr. Chairman, I 
hold te my point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, on the point of 
order, I concede that a provision directing that no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for the education of children out- 
side the District would be a limitation and would not be out 
of order, but the amendment now pending goes further than 
that. After saying that in effect, it then goes on and legisiates 
by providing that children outside of the District of Columbia 
may be admitted upon the payment of tuition. That is lezis- 
lation, and being legislation it vitiates the entire amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 


That 
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Mr. BEGG. I want to cali the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the last part of the proviso is merely a repetition of 
the law that is already on the statute books. 

i CONNALLY of Texas. Then it is not necessary and it 
t to go out. 


Out 


20 


Mr. BEGG. It can not go out. It is not a change of law 
that the children of officers and men of the United States 


(rmy or Navy stationed outside of the District of Columbia 
hall be admitted to the public schools without payment of 
tuition. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
about at all. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the proviso. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; I am talking about the pro- 
viso that says that children who reside outside of the District 
may be permitted to attend the District schools upon the puy- 
meut of tuition. That is legislation. That is affirmative, defi- 
nice law, and you are putting that in here under the guise of a 
limitation. The Chair is familiar with the rule that the Iimita- 
tion must not be directive or affirmative, but must simply with- 
hold the appropriation and limit it within certain bounds al- 
rendy authorized by law. Therefore, that portion of the 
amendment is legislation and vitiates the whole aminendment, be- 
cause the rule is if an amendment carries legislation it is not 
in order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I would like to call the 
Chair's attention to two recent rulings of the Chairmen of the 
Committee of the Whole House. In the lust Congress when 
the question came up as to the Cramton amendment to limit 
the Federal contribution, the Chair ruled it had the right to 
take into consideration the report of the committee to the 
House, showing the actual limitation of expenditures even if 
that did not appear on the face of the bill. That is cited in 


That is not what I am talking 


the record of that debate, where the Chair went to the report 
to show there would be a saving to the Federal Government 
if the amendment was agreed to. 


Now, regarding the other matter, during debate on the Dis- 
trict bill some years back, the question that legislation was 
proposed on an appropriation bill was raised. I want to call 
the attention of the Chair to this statement made at that time 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson]: 

It is very clear that the House has a perfect right to Hmit an ap- 
propriation to any particular class; that it may require any 
qualifications on the part of the beneficiary as a prerequisite to re- 
it. 


alse, 


ceiving 

Chairman Hicks at that time in his ruling said: 

Since Congress has the right to appropriate, Congress has the right 
to refuse to appropriate, even though the appropriation is acthorized, 
and this may be done in two ways: First, by not appropriating for a 
certain purpose at all; and, second, by denying the use of a part 


of an appropriation for a certain purpose. This is the principle ou 
which the theory of limitation is grounded and should always be kept 
in mind in construing a limitation. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The paragraph we have offered here denies, 
as Chairman Hicks said we had the right to do, the use of a 
part of this appropriation for the teaching of nonresident 
pupils in the District of Columbia and meets the conditions set 
out by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trson] in his 
arguinent on that point in which he said: 


When we limited the appropriation and limited those who might 
receive the benefits of it, likewise Congress had the right to require 
the qualifications on the part of the beneficiaries. 


We have said here that the nonresident pupil shall not re- 
ceive the benefit of this law, except two classes of nonresident 
pupils who can receive it, one, the children or wards of Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps officers; and, secondly, those who pay 
tuition, and it comes within those two rulings, as I see it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The amendment is in the form of a limitation with a 
proviso— » 
that the children or wards of officers and men of the United States 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps shall be admitted to the public schools 
without payment of tuition, and other pupils who dwell outside the 
District of Columbia may be admitted upon payment of tuition. 


lt is perfectly clear that the proviso is legislation and is not 
& qualification of the limitation, as the gentleman from Ne- 
braska has suggested. It is true that a limitation may exclude 
a class, or may exclude a number of persons, or may exclude 
persons, unless they have certain qualifications, from partici- 
pating in the appropriation; but it so happens that this appro- 
Priation is not payable to and the recipients of the appropria- 
tion are not the children who attend the schoola, The appro- 
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priation is for the teachers and for the schools, and ft is to the 
qualifications of the teachers and the schools that the limita- 


tion must address itself. Consequently, this 


being legislation 


}and the proviso being legislation and not coming within the 


Holman rule, that vitiates the entire amendment, and the point 
of order to it is sustained. 
Mr. FUNK. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the Clerk’s desk. 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amemiment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Funk: On page 59, before the matter 
appearing in line 12, insert a new paragraph, as follows 


“No part of the appropriations herein made for the public schools 
of the District of Columbia shail be used for the tastruction of pupiis 
who dwell outside the District of Colunrbia. 


Mr. GAMBRILL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
the amendment is not germane, and the further point of order 
it is legislation. 

Mr. ZITMLMAN. 
the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
the floor? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. 

Mr. ZIHNLMAN. I want to call attention to the permanent 
law on this subject. Referring to volume 38, page 910, wherein 
it is provided that hereafter the pupils whose parents are em- 
ployed officially or otherwise in the District of Columbia shall 
be admitted and taught in the schools of said District. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman contend that C 
gress must appropriate for every lawful purpose? 

Mr. CRAMTON. And further, Mr. Chairman, the language 
now before the committee does not say that net any children 
from outside shall receive free instruction; it says that such 
instruction shall not be paid for out of the money carried in 
this bill; and surely that is a limitation and not legislation, 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ZLHLMAN. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gent!eman 
the effect of this language. Personally my children are too 
small, but this will cut out the children of every Member of 
Congress here. 

Will this permit the children of Congressmen to attend the 
schools of the District? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; because they reside here. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Oh, no. 

Mr. FUNK. The language is clear and was chosen with that 
thought in mind. It says here, “ pupils who dwell outside of 
the District of Columbia.” The gentleman from Maryland is a 
lawyer, a graduate of Harvard, and 1 assume that he knows 
what is meant by the werd “ dwell.” 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that all the children of Members of Congress can receive in- 
structions free in the District of Columbia? 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard on 
Does the gentleman from Maryland yleld 


T do. 


Mr. FUNK. Absolutely, for they dwell in the District of 
Colwmbia. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the gentleman say that I 


dwell in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FUNK. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the Chair hear me for a moment? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. The proponents of the various points of 
order have admitted themselves out of court on this particular 
point of order, becayse they admitted in their arguments that 
this particular language would be in order with the former pro- 
visos left off. Now, the provisos having been left off they aro 
out of court. The Chair has wisely followed the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Hicks] and the gentleman from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Tirson] in their various rulings, and the Chair 
has well ruled that Congress does not have to appropriate for 
every lawful purpose; we can appropriate or not, as we choose. 
The Committee on Appropriations can bring in a bill certain 
items when they see fit and leave them off when they see fit. 
That does not affect the matter in any way when it is a proper 
limitation. I submit that this is a proper limitation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, let ,us understand 
what the amendment is that is before the Chair. The amend- 
ment is substantially to the effect that free education shall not 
be given to certain outsiders of the District of Columbia. 
What is the existing law? Does the amendment change exist- 
ing law? The existing law, which I believe has been quoted, 
is carried in an appropriation bill enacted in 1915, and is 
thereby made permanent law. It provides that “hereafter all 


pupils whose parents are employed, officially or otherwise, in the 
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District of Columbia shall be given —-what privilege? The 
very privilege that is sought to be taken away by this amend- 
mhent, 

Mr. BLANTON. May be taken away. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; if the word “may” had been 
used, my argument would lose its force. The word is “ shall ”"— 
“shall be admitted.” It is mandatory as can be. The law 
reads: 

Hereafter all pupils whose parents are employed, officiaily or other 
wise, In the District of Columbia shall be admitted and taught free of 
charge In the schools of said District. 


It is thus the declared purpose of Congress that the children 
of Government employees shall be taken into the public schools 
of the District and given free tuition. The effect of the adop- 
tion of the proviso would be to destroy that statute. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CKAMTON. The effect of the adoption of the language 
before the committee, with all due respect to the gentleman 
from Virginia, will not be as he suggests. The effect of the 
language will not be to change any existing statute with refer- 
enee to the admission of children.to the schools of the District 
of Columbia. Its only effect will be confined to the operations 
of this bill—it says not that the children from Virginia and 
Maryland shall not be admitted to free instruction, but that the 
money carried in this bill shall not be used for that purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. How can there be a more metic- 
ulous and indefensible suggestion than that Just made by the 
gxentieman from Michigan’ The committee is dealing wiih an 
appropriation bill that relates to public instruction in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. That is apparent on the face of the bill. It 
is an appropriation bill that covers the expenses of the public 
schools in the District of Columbia for the coming fiscal year. 
The adoption of the proviso will simply and in a most effective 
manner negative the statute, and I do not see what other effect 
it can have. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Not now. To tell me that it does 
not negative the statute, but applies to the expenditure of the 
fund, is aside from the argument, because undeniably the ap- 
propriation is made for the purpose of supporting the public 
schools and teaching the pupils who are entitled to admission 
and tuition under the plain terms of the law. 


The CHIAIRMAN. Suppose the amendment should read as 
follows: 


No part of the appropriation herein made for the public schools of 
the District of Columbia shali be used for the maintenance of schools 
in the northwest section of the city of Washington, 


Would that be in order? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I believe that would be in order; 
but even so, I do not think that such a proviso can be compared 
with the proviso contained in the amendment. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Because the people in the rest of 
the city could go to the remaining schools; it does not cut out 
their education. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In other words, the children of 
the people in the District of Columbia whose parents are not 
officially employed would be affected at once, and at the same 
time the children of nonresidents would be affected; but the 
point I make is that this proviso draws a line of discrimination 
and cuts out the very class of people marked out by law now 
for more than 10 years on the statute book as entitled to a 
definite right. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLanTon], an 
expert parliamentarian, saw the difficulty when he asked me if 
the words of the statute were not permissive instead of manda- 
tory. Of course, if they were merely permissive, if the word 
“may” had been employed instead of the word “ shall,” there 
would be a different situation. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I agree with the 
general principles announced by the Chair, that if this House 
wanted to, it could refuse to appropriate altogether for the 
schools of the District of Columbia. I suggest this considera- 
tion to the Chair. The Chair is familiar with the ruling that 
under the guise of a limitation the Congress can not direct an 
executive officer to do something which he is commanded to do 
otherwise by existing law. That is a familiar rule. In other 
words, a limitation must be negative. It must provide that 
one can not spend any part of certain money for certain 
purposes which are authorized by law, but in doing that it 
must not direct any executive officer to do an affirmative 
thing. Let us see what this amendment does; let us see 
whether it does not do something affirmatively. If there were 
no law on the subject, this amendment would be clearly in 
order, because the House could provide that none of the money 
should be expended for the benefit of the children living out- 
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side of the District. If there were no law on the subject, 
that would clearly be in order, because it is a limitation on ay 
appropriation, but there is law on the subject, and what does 
that law say? 

Ilereafter all pupils, whose parents are employed officially or other- 
wise In the District of Columbia, shall be admitted and taught free 
of charge in the schools of said District. 


In other words, the superintendent of schools by that law 
is commanded to admit to the schools, if they are open at all, 
the children of a citizen who lives in the State of Maryland, 
who is employed by the Government. By this proviso, under 
the guise of a limitation, they are seeking to do something 
else. The law commands the superintendent to admit that 
pupil, and yet under the guise of this limitation they are 
seeking to command the superintendent not to admit the pupil, 
because he is told affirmatively in this proviso that he must 
not spend one nickel of this appropriation to educate a boy or 
girl who lives in Maryland or Virginia, notwithstanding the 
fact that the superintendent by positive law is commanded to 
In other words, under the 
guise of a proviso, they are seeking to give him affirmative, 
direct, positive instruction not to admit those children when 
the law commands him to do so. As I have already said, 
if there were no statute, this limitation would be in order, 
but as long as there is a statute the superintendent can not be 
directed not to do something under the guise of a proviso when 
the law commands him to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. Of course, it 
is well understood that there can be no appropriation whatso- 
ever carried in a general appropriation bill except for an actiy- 
ity expressly provided for by existing law. There could be no 
appropriation for the maintenance of publie schools in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia unless the law authorized the maintenance 
of a public-school system in the District, and there could be no 
appropriation carried in this bill that would be applicable for 
the instruction of children living outside of the District of 
Columbia unless there were existing law authorizing such an 
expenditure. Therefore, the statement that the limitation 
would prevent the expenditure of money for a purpose now 
authorized by law would simply mean that there conld under 
no circumstances be a limitation on an appropriation. 

This limitation limits the appropriation for the mainten:nce 
of public schools in the District of Columbia in that no part of 
the money shall be used for the instruction of pupils who dwell 
outside of the District of Columbia. It is true, as the ge 
man from ‘Texas [Mr. CoNNALLY] suggests, that frequ:uily 
amendments are offered under the guise of limitations on ap- 
propriations which have not for their primary purpose the lim- 
iting of the expenditure of money in a given case, but which 
merely seek to enact affirmative law and impose upon adminis- 
trative officials new duties; but manifestly this is not the case 
here. The purpose of the limitation is not the imposition of 
new duties not now imposed by law on anyone. This is mani- 
festly what it purports to be, a limit upon the expenditure of 
money for the benefit of certain classes of people, for whose 
benefit this money without such limitation under existing iw 
may be now spent. It is purely a limitation. It is devoid of 
any taint of legislation, and consequently the Chair overrules 
the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLack of Texas to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Funk: At the end of the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. Funk, insert the following 
language: “Provided further, That this limitation shall not apply to 
the children of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps, nor shall it apply to children whose parents are em- 
ployed by the United States Government in the District of Columbia.” 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against 
the amendment for the reason just stated by the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman on 
the point of order he makes. Does the gentleman from Illinois 
care to discuss the point of order? The Chair, without further 
thought and without careful consideration of the amendment, 
does not believe it is subject to a point of order. 

Mr. FUNK. I withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I would like to mod- 
ify the amendment so as to provide that children “ whose 
parents or parent,” so that if either parent is employed by 
the United States Government in the District of Columbia, 
the children may be admitted to the free schools. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment wil! be 
modified according to the request of the gentleman from Texas. 

There was no objection. 


«! 
ree- 
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ir. FUNK. May we have the amendment reported? I 
would Hke to get the purport of it as amended. 
he amendment was again reported. 

we BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend to 

ve the amendment at length. The only purpose is to extend 

- right to children to attend the public schools in the District 

olumbia who now have a right to go to school here under 

ting law without the payment of tuition, and see they are 

net cut off by the amendment which has been offered by the 
ntleman from Illinois [Mr. Funk]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The effect of the amendment offered by 

ventleman from Texas—which is, in fact, a limitation upon 
a limitation—is to destroy entirely the purpose of the Funk 

n Iment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Not at all. If the adoption of my 

mendment will destroy the amendment it ought to be de- 
stroyed. [Applause. } 

Mr. CRAMTON. We might as well see what the effect 1s. 
As 1 understand 

‘ir. BLACK of Texas. I think that children of officers of 
iho Army. Navy, and Marine Corps and of enlisted men who 

e outside the District, and of parents who are employed here 

t the small stipend the United States Government pays, ought 

. have the right te go to the schools of the Distriet. I know 

ve Government employee living near by in Virginia, who 
has been working for the Government for a long time, who 
has never received a salary of more than $1,500 a year, and 
I think he has eight children. With such a large family he 
was not able to reside in the District and had to get out 

ere he could have a little farm with a cow and chickens and 
a garden. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Does the gentleman think If we remove the 
exemption as to the officers of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps we ought to debar the underpaid employees of the Goy- 
ern! it? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think they have a right—— 

Mr. BURTNESS. Would the result of the passage of the 
< amendment, if amended by the amendment the gentleman 
proposes, amount te the same thing as eliminating the Funk 
amendment entirely? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; I think not. If I understand 
ihe situation correctly, there are now a large number of chil- 
dren residing near by in Maryland and Virginia who attend 
ihe schools in the District free, whose parents are not employed 
by the Government, and who are not children of officers of the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, or of enlisted men. 

Mr. BURTNESS. If so, it is contrary to the provisions of 
the permanent law. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman's amendment would 





still permit children of Members of Congress to go to school | 


free. would it not? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think so. 
Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will yield to wy friend from | 


Georgia, 
Mr. CRISP. I am in sympathy with the geittleman’s amend- 


ment which, as I understand, undertakes to permit children | 


of United States officials and employees to go to school. Does 
hot the gentleman think, as the United States Government 
contributes $9,000,000 a year for the maintenance of the Dis- 
tri 
should be shown these Government officials? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It should be, and that is the reason 


why I am pressing for the adoption of my amendment. I | 


think the case is so clear it does not need any further argu- 
ment, 

Mr. WURZBACH. Does the gentleman from Texas know 
whether there are any children of enlisted men of the Army, 
Navy, or Marine Corps living here in the District of Co- 
lumbia—— 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. That would come within the amend- 
meut because they are employed officially. The enlisted man of 
the Marine Corps is an official employee. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think so. Now, Mr. Chairman, 
let me say that the most important civil institution in the 
State is the public school. No man can really believe in a 


republican form of government who does not base his belief | 


upon the diffusion of education among all the people. 
Let us not, under the plea of economy, deny to these ehil- 
dren the advantages of Washington's excellent public-school 


system. I wish that all the United States had as good public | 


Schools as we have here in the District of Columbia. 
Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 


The CHATRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 


minutes, 


(rict, part of which is spent for the schools, this consideration | 
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{ Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, this ts a practical 


am not so much interested in the question us to whether this is 


question [ 


| new legislation or not, but I am very h interested in the 
| actual condition of the schools of the District of Columbis 
You all recognize that the schools of Washington are congestel! 


to perhaps a greater extent than the schools of any other city 
of comparable size. We have the testimony of Doctor Ballou, 
superintendent of schools in the District of Columbia, that there 
} are 3.057 children from Maryland and Virginia attending 
| schools of Washington, which schools, of 
sary for me to say, are paid for by the 
und by the General Government. 


tlie 
course, it is not neces- 


: taxpayers of the District 


Now, those 3,057 pupils cecupy space equal to 10 eight-room 
schools, and here we are faced with a building program where 
the citizens of this town have asked for a five-year $20,000,000 
building program, looking tu the provision of adequate facilities, 
For whom? Not for guests or nonresidents, but for the 
of people who live in the District of Columbia 
taxes here. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the 
yield? 

Mr. FUNK. Not just now. 

Furthermore, the cost of teaching Is over £300,000. Gentle- 
men, I submit that there is not a place in the United States, at 
least a place that I know of, where the children of nonresidents 
are given free tuition in the schools, as ts proposed here 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the 
yield there? 

Mr. FUNK. No; I will not yield now. When I get 
I will yield. 

Out in my country, in Illinois, the child that comes from an 
adjoining district must pay tuition. The tuition must be paid 
either by the parents of the child or by the directors of the 
school district from which he comes. I do not think it is a 
| valid argument to point to the fact that the children of the 

employees of the Federal Government who live in the District 

are afforded free instruction. The employees of the Federal 
Government and of the District of Columbia who live in Mary- 
land or Virginia elect to live there. There is no reason in law 
why they have to tive in Maryland or in Virginia. If they live 
in the District of Columbia, they, of course, are entitled to 
free instruction. They pay taxes on the homes they own in Vir- 
ginia or Maryland, or they pay rent upon the property that they 
occupy, on the hypothesis that that property should pay suffi- 
| clent in taxes to provide adequate school facilities for those 
children. I think it is unfair, unjust, unworkable—it is not 
economic, for children of Virginia and Maryland taxpayers to 
come in here and try to get their instruction free. 
I will give you one fact to illustrate: In the Takoma Park 
| district school there is a total enrollment of 800. The number 
of children enrolled in that school who live in the District 
| of Columbia ts 396. The number of children enrolled from 
| Maryland ts 404, and I am told that just across the line there 
is a splendid modern new schoolhouse which has two empty 
schoolrooms. Why do not the people of Marylaud place their 
children in their own schoolhouse, and not come over here 
and mouch and sponge on the people of the District of Co- 
lumbia? [Applause.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. They are not really residents of 
Maryland. They are people employed in the departments and 
they live in Maryland because they can not live in the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. FUNK. They live in Marviand and pay taxes in Mary- 
land on the theory that the Maryland authorities provide 
schoo! facilities. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I have absolutely no personal interest on 
|, earth in this bill. I believe in economy, but I do not believe 

in economy strongly enough to violate the law. [Applause.] 
I knew a@ man once in Texas who was such an enthusiastic 
| economist that he appropriated another man’s horse, and he 
is now in the penitentiary. [Laughter.} 

Here is what the law says, and it is the law of this Gov- 
ernment. The law says that children of Government em- 
| ployees in the District of Columbia, no matter where they re- 
| side, shall be admitted to the schools of the District of 
‘ Columbia. Is there any real economy, I will ask the gentle- 


children 
and pay their 


gentleman 


gentleman 


through 
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man from Wlinois [Mr. Funk], in a great Government like | 


i States, for the sake of a few dollars, break- 
ing its faith and violating its own solemn law? If this should 
not be the law, why does not the gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Mappen]| instruct the gentleman from Maryland { Mr. 
YiuiMAN|, the chairman of the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to bring in a law to change it’ 

Mr. SIMMONS. He will not do it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Nebraska, 
n member of the Committee on Appropriations, sits there and 
from his seat says, “ ile will not do it.” 

Mr. SIMMONS, I meant by that that, in my opinion, it is 
absolutely futile hope that the District legislative com- 


that of the Unites 


to 
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mittee will ever legislate requiring the payment of tuition for | 


these pupils. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Very well. 
duty on the legislative committee of the District of Columbia. 
Because the gentleman is on the Committee on Appropria- 
tions he seeks to supervise the affairs of the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. He wants to say that because, for- 
seoth, the Committee on the District of Columbia, under thé 
rules of the House, has power to legislate, and does not legis- 
late as the Committee on Appropriations wants it to legislate, 
his committee should come along and itself undertake to legis- 
late as he thinks the District Committee should legislate. 


Mr. SIMMONS. We are not legisliting. We are here 


The rules put that | 


charged with the duty of protecting the taxpayers of the Dis- | 


trict of Columbia, and we are protecting them from the ex- 
pense of educating children who live in Virginia and Maryland 
at the expense of the taxpayers of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I know what the 
question is. He says they are here not to legislate but they are 
here to economize. The duty of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions is to appropriate for those uses which by law they have 
been directed to appropriate for by this House, and they are not 
to determine those things themselves. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I can not yield all day; I have 
but five minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We will get the gentleman more time. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Uf the gentleman will get 
more time, IT shall yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the gentleman mean to say we are 
required to apprepriate for everything that the law says we 
shall appropriate for? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. We have elected in this case not to appro- 
priate for some of the things the law says we shall appro- 
priate for, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But I say the House has the 
right to elect whether we shall appropriate or not and that it 
is not the function of the Appropriations Committee te pick 
out particular things which the law says we shall maintain 
and come in here and say we shall not appropriate for those 
things. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I assume the function of the Appropria- 
tions Committee is to recommend to Congress on these things. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes; that is true. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we have recommended that the Dis- 
trict taxpayers shall not be taxed to educate the children of 
Maryland and Virginia, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is exactly what you have 
done; you have recommended that the House break a solemn 
promise and a solemn pledge which it has put into the law. 
The Appropriations Committee comes in and recommends that 
it be set aside, and I am hoping that the good faith and honor 
of this louse will not follow the Committee on Appropriations 
when it makes that kind of a recommendation. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 3 Texas 
has explred. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unant- 
mous consent to proceed for three additional minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman allow me to 
state that the reason Congress adopted that provision was on 
account of the small amount of compensation that the ordinary 
Government employee receives? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think that is true. I will say 
to the gentleman from Texas that I am led to support this 
amendment because of his usual good sense, good judgment, 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for three 


| When a Congressman can educate his child in the District of 


gentleman’s | 


| sending his child to school in the District of Columbia in the 
| name of economy. 


| time that the Appropriations Committee has viclated the rules 


me | of this House. 
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and sense of fair play. Why do these men live outside the 
District of Columbia? They live outside the District of Colyyy- 
bia, in most cases, because they are too poor to live inside the 
District of Columbia: so they have to go outside. 
Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not now. I have just yielded to 
one member of the Appropriations Committee and I want to 
get my breath before I yield to another. That is why they 
live on the outskirts. Now, when somebody said this would 
cut off the children of Congressinen they hopped up and said 
it would not. What right have you to come here and educate 
your child free of charge? 
Mr. FUNK. If the gentleman is directing that question at 
ine, I will answer hii. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
answer it. 
Mr. FUNK. 
of Columbia. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
does not pay any taxes here. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I want to ask either one of the 
gentlemen who live in Chicago why they should have the richt 
as Congressmen, with @ salary of $10,000 a year, to have their 
children educated free, while some clerk, who works in one of 
the departments at a salary of $1,400 a year, is deprived of 
that right because he finds it necessary to go to Maryland or 
Virginia to get a place to live that is within his means? Why 
should that clerk be compelled to pay tuition for his ¢hild 


If it fits the gentleman, let hi. 
I will tell you, because I dwell in the District 


But the gentleman from linvis 


Columbia free of charge? [Applause.] My child goes to the 
public school here, and I am not going to make some clerk in 
my office, if he is fortunate enough to have a child, pay for 


[Applause. | 

Mr. COLLINS. Will the gentleman yield now? 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes, 

Mr, COLLINS. Does the gentleman realize that the law he 
advocating is a part of an appropriation bill? 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Oh, yes. This is not the first 


is 


But why does not the Appropriations Commitice 
stand by what the committee did in that bill?) Your committee 
put it there, and I think the committee should stand by it. 
But they are recommending that the promise made in that law 
be broken. They want to give Congressmen the right to educate 
their children without paying tuition, but they are going to put 
the whip to some poor clerk with an income just large enough 
to meagerly maintain a family and make him pay for sending 
his child to school in the District, I say that should not be 
done. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
is very spectacular if he is not anything else. He is very veu- 
erous with other people’s money. We are here presumably to 
speak for the taxpayers of the territory we represent. We are 
endeavoring to do that to the best of our ability and in cur 
effort to do that, to protect them in their rights, we are en- 
deavoring to show to the House the injustice that is being 
heaped upon the taxpayers of the District of Columbia by the 
people of the neighboring States, who insist upon refusing 
themselves to find school facilities for their children and who 
Insist at the same time that these facilities shall be found by 
the people of another territory outside of their political juris- 
diction. It is absurd, It is unfair, it is unjust, and it is special 
pleading. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. ; 

Mr. BLANTON. If Congress decided that we ought to give 
free tuition to the children of Government employees whio live 
in Maryland or Virginia, we ought to take that money out of 
the Federal Treasury and not tax the poor people who live in 
the District of Columbia. We ought not to make the people who 
live in the District of Columbia pay the money which the 
Government seems to owe to somebody else. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I refuse to yield further. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman from [!lincis 
yield to me? 

Mr. MADDEN. Not just now. It is special pleading; it is 
absurd and it is unjust. It is the duty of the Appropriations 
Committee to call to the attention of the House every extrava- 
gant waste of public money it finds, and we are performing 
our duty. We have no apology to make for the performance 
of that duty. 


The time of the gentleman from Texas 


WIll the gentleman yield? 
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Oh. it is easy to get applause if you will only stand up on the 
foor and try to show that the Treasury has no place in the 
oonsideration of the problems to which we are called upon to 
‘ye consideration. In the minds of many there are none so 
mnworthy of protection as those from whom we draw the funds 
» maintain the Government. We are here to protect them. If 
the House by a majority refuses to accept our recommenda- 
tions for their protection, we have done our duty, and you can 

ume responsibility for that action. We do not assume to 
Jietate What you shall do. We know we are the agency of the 
iiouse, and I have always taken it for granted that the agent 
failed to call the attention of his employer or his superior 
weaknesses of the problems with which he was dealing 
that was unworthy of the confidence of his 


‘ . , 
hgh 


who 
to the 
was an agent 
uperior. 


the CHAIRMAN. 
has expired, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five additional 
minutes, E 3 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 


mous consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection 7? 

rhere was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. Now, it may be that the taxpayers of the 
District of Columbia have no rights that you gentlemen need 
protect. They do not vote either for or against you. 
ean be brave and you can talk loud against their interests. 
be popular to demand a concession from those who carry 
to that 


ie burden in favor of those who have no right 
esstlon, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. It may be popular to do that here, but it is 
not popular everywhere, and I should say it is net popular 
anywhere except here. 

i vield to the gentleman from Texas. 

‘Mr. BLACK of Texas. In all fairness, the gentleman knows 
the House is not taking any attitude critical of the Committee 

\ppropriations, 
Mr. MADDEN. 


col- 


al 


Oh, we know that. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. And does not the gentleman think the 
fact that the Government of the United States contributes a 


lump sum of $9,000,000 in this appropriation bill gives it some 
just consideration to have these employees granted the privilege 
that this amendment gives? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not agree to that at all. 
trate: Where I live we happen to own a farm. The house is on 
corner of the farm. A very large tax is paid on the land 
uto the treasury of the school district in which the land lies, 


Let me illus- 


one 


F 





‘ ‘ Oe 
The time of the gentleman from Illinois | 


You | 
it | 


| of 
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of the Indian 
why you pay it. 


Mr. McKEOWN. 
ands are not 
[Applause. ] 
Mr. CRAMTON 


Yes: 
subject to 


why? He 
taxation. 


much 
is 


ause 
That 


And the lands of these people in Virginia 


and Maryland are not subject to texation in the District of 
Columbia. 
Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, let me say to the gentleman that we 


educate the Indian children in Oklahoma 
opportunity 

Mr. MADDEN. Then the gentleman’s State is more generous 
to them than the people of Maryland and of Virginia are 
their people. 

Mr. MCKEOWN. Let me say to the gentleman that here in 
the Nation’s Capital we ought to set an example in the matter 
of education. We spend here millions 


We give them every 


of dollars for activities 


of the Government that will never yield us the returns that the 
education of these children will yield. For the sake of saving 
a few dollars would you deny some poor boy the opportunity 
of receiving an education because he happens to come into the 
District of Columbia from a near-by State? 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman vield? 
Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question If this amendment is passed, and if I should 
choose to do it, I would have the right to send my children to 
the District schools free, , 
Mr. McKEOWN,. Of course 
Mr. HILL of Maryiand. Why should I, as a Member of 
; Congress, have the right to send my children to the heals 

the District free when my clerk, who by renson of ot 
having a large salary lives outside of the District ling n 
not send his children to the District schools free? What is 
the rationale of that? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I say it is not fair. Fhe whole prepo- 
sition is based on the question of whether or net a poor boy 
or girl living outside of the District of Columbia shall have 
the right to receive an education. The only way to handle 

| this matter is not to take them out of school this vea V 
| adopting this amendment, but to leave it in until the legislative 
committees of this Congress can make proper arrangen ts 
with the adjoining States to take care of their part it. 
These children ought to have the right to get the best edu- 
eation they can, and it would be unwise to adopt this amend- 
ment at this time, but we should look ferward to a preper 
agreement by which the education of these children can be 
taken care of. In Oklahoma we educate the boys and girk 


and my daughter's children live in the house, but they are not | 
even permitted to go to the school toward which we pay the | 


tax without the payment of an extra tuition fee. 
tainly a very much more aggravated case than that. 


District of Columbia is entitled to be called a State. They do 
not even have school facilities where they do live, but they have 
the right to vote there. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
for a question? 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not pay taxes in sufficient amount 
to admit of the employment of teachers where they live. Now, 
why should the people of the District of Columbia be called 


Will my distinguished friend yield 


upen to pay $800,000 a year to supply the deficiency which these | 


people themselves refuse to furnish? 

There is nothing sentimental in this question. This is a cold- 
blooded business proposition. If the people of Virginia and the 
people of Maryland refuse to educate the children of the people 
who live there, in God’s name what right have they to demand 
that the people of the District of Columbia shall furnish facill- 
ties to educate these children? [Applause.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, [ rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Gentlemen, I ask you net to do this unwise thing of de- 
priving these children of the right to receive an education. 

I am glad that in the State of Oklahoma, as young as she is 
among the States of the Union, she bars none of her children 
from her public-school system, no maiter from what State they 
come from. [Applatse.] She opens the doors to her splendid 
public schools to the children of all the States who happen 
to be temporarily within her borders. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does not the gentleman recall that as to 
the Indian children resident in the State of Oklahoma the Fed- 


eral Government has to pay tuition for their admission to the 
schools of Oklahoma? 


This is cer- | 
Here | 
these people do not even live in the State, if you admit the | 


whose parents come into our oil fields temporarily, that come 
from Illinois, from Michigan, or from any other State in the 
Union, and we never ask a boy or a girl whether 
father pays a cent of taxes or not. We spend as much money 


- 
nis 


on our educational system as any other State in the Union, 
according to wealth. 

Mr. MADDEN. You admit such boys and girls if they 
live there. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Oh, he does not have to live there per- 
manently. He does not have to pay taxes. 

Mr. MADDEN. Let me ask the gentleman this question. 
Suppose a man lives in Texas, could his children attend the 
public schools of Oklahoma free? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Ue would be welcomed to come into the 
State of Oklahoma, and his children could enter the schools 


|} of that great Commonwealth free. |Applause.} 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I will endeavor to be very 
brief on this question. The gentleman from Illinois, the dis- 


tinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, said 
this is a cold-blooded business matter, and I agree with him, 
that the Appropriations Committee seems determined to put 
this matter through in the most ruthless way. 

Mr. MADDEN. And I presume the gentleman from Mary- 
land, as a cold-blooded business matter, wants to keep the 
provision in when it ought to go out? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I hope the gentleman——— 

Mr. MADDEN. I just want the gentleman to understand 
that there are two sides to this question. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I understand that, and I will say to the 
gentleman from Illinois that his great committee is not the. 
only one that has given consideration to this matter. Last 
July—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Last July when Congress was not in ses- 
sion, I presume the gentleman was thinking about it. 

Mr. ZILHMAN. I hope, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman will 
not interrupt me. 

I was going to say that last July the Board of Education met 
and adopted regulations governing the admission of children 
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from outside the District of Columbia into the schools here. 
They provided that whenever a schoolroom becaine crowded by 
having more than 42 pupils, that no further pupils should be 
ndmitted -unless they were residents of the District of 
Columbia. 

They provided further that when the class had reached a 
total of 48 pupils the children outside the District of Colum- 
bin should make way by being removed from the class and the 
places given to the children of the District. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask, Did 
they appropriate for the payment of any part of the expenses 
of educating them? 

Mr. ZIUULMAN. I do not like to confine my remarks to mak- 
ing auswers to questions of the chairman of the Appropriations 
Comittee. 

lr. MADDEN. Oh, I do not care what the gentleman says 
about me. 

Mv. ZUILMAN. -I could only say things in the highest 
praise for I have a great admiration for the gentleman, but 
when I rose yesterday and offered an amendment, the gentle- | 
man said that it did not come under the rule. I found that 
the rule was one of the Committee on Appropriations—that no 
additional items should be put into this bill from the floor. 

1 recognize the justice of this matter for the clerk of the | 
District of Columbia seeking lower rents, trying to get back into | 
the country and raise something in the way of foodstuffs 





enable him to cut the expense of living; and if he moves over 
the line into Maryland, his children should be admitted free, 
and the Board of BMdueation has safeguarded this matter by 
providing (hat whenever the school was crowded that those 
children should give way and give their places to children of 
the residents of the District of Columbia. The Committee on 
Appropriations has laid great stress on the assertion that the 
people of the District of Columbia are continually seeking to 
vole money out of the Federal Treasury, and this is an oppor- 
tunity to get something for the $9,000,000 that the Federal Goy- 
ernment contributes. The children of the Army and Navy 
officers and enlisted men of the Army and Navy employees of 
the Federal Government will not be admitted until there is a 
place in the District schools for them, This matter is taken 
care of by regulation, aud there is no necessity for this position 
taken by the Committee on Appropriations. The schools of the 
District are crowded, it is true, but not particularly so in the 
rural sections of the District. 

it was stated on the floor yesterday that a school in Takoma 
Park had rooms that were idle. I called up and found from 
residents there who are reliable that that statement is not cor- 
rect. I want to say further that there are District of Columbia 
children in Maryland schools adjoining the District of Columbia, 
and there are children in the Takoma Park schools, in the 

tethesda schools, and children of Army and Navy officers in 
the schools at Annapolis, Md. 

The committee claims they are representing the viewpoint and 
atiitude of the citizens of the District of Columbia, but 1 hold 
in my hand a resolution adopted by the Parent-Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of the District ef Columbia, which has more than 5,000 
members, in which they urge that this legislation be not passed 
and that the present laws regulating the admission of children 
remain in statu quo. I hope the amendment ef the gentleman 
from Texas will prevail. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words of the Black amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, it has been 
said that there are only’ two things that are inevitable—death 
and taxes. If a man owns a piece of property he must pay 
taxes on it unless he can shift the burden to somebody else, 
as is proposed here but is not eften done. If he dees not own 
property but rents a home, whether a house or a little apart- 
ment, he pays the tax on it. I am one that has consistently 
fought in this House to prevefit an undue share of expenses 
of the District being shouldered wpon the Federal Treasury. 
To-day I want to fight just as strongly to prevent an undue 
share of the burden of cducating children in Maryland and 
Virginia whose parents pay taxes in those States and who 
ought to get their education there to prevent haying the undue 
burden belonging to those States being put on the taxpayers 
of the District of Columbia. [Applause.] 

Something has been said about the Congressman with his 
munificent salary getting his children educated in the District 
while the children ef the peor, downtrodden clerks do not have 
that privilege. The question is not whether one is a Congress- 
man or 2 Government clerk, or whether one salary is $10,000 or 
$1,000; the question is where does that child live, where do the 
parents pay taxes, through rent or direct taxation. If I live 
in Maryland I have no right under this bill to bring my children 
to the District schools free, whether I am a Congressman or a 
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clerk. If I live in Washington, as I do, and have my children 
here, and have a home and pay taxes on that home, i am heip. 
ing to pay for the education of those children. I am not asking 
something free at the expense of others. 

Now, they talk about the $1,490 clerk who lives in Mary- 
land. Hiow about the $1,400 clerk whe lives in Washington, 
who must help pay the expenses not only of educating his 
own children in the District but also the children of the clerk 
that has a cheaper rent out in Maryland. It is a matter of 
fairness and comity. It has been suggested that because the 
Federal Government contributes $9,000,000 to the expenses of 
the District, then we have an obligation and have a right to 
have the children of every Government cmployee receive free 
education. 

There are Government employees in the State of Michigan— 
rural carriers, postal clerks—imany of whom own homes ani 
pay taxes. They pay for the schooling of their own children, 
The $9,000,000 does not help thein. What right has my friend 
ZIMLMAN, from Maryland, except what we all recognize here 
to be the right of necessity to serve his constituents well, 
as he always does, and what right has my friend Watroy 
Moorr, from Virginia, who also serves his constituents well, to 
say that because the Nation pays $9,600,000 into the Treasury 
of the United States for a share of the expenses of the District 
of Columbia, that that $9,000,000 entitles Maryland and Vir- 
#inia to a privilege in the District of Columbia that Michigan 
aud Missouri do not get? They do not furnish the $9,000,000, 
but just a little of it, and they are not entitled to all of the 
privileges, 

Just a word now on the parliamentary situation, if I have 
the time, The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. Funk] has offered 
an amendment to provide that no part of this money shall be 
used to give a free education to anyone who does not live in 
the District of Columbia. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Biack] offers an amendment to that, to provide that that shall 
not apply to the children of Army and Navy officers or to 
children of Government employees. If the Government em- 
ployee or the Navy or the Army officer lives in the District 
of Columbia, his children, without any amendment, would get 
the benefit of the schools, but the Black amendment entirely 
wipes out the Funk amendment, because this difficulty comes 
about because 3,000 children are listed in the classes that his 
amendment would protect. To adopt the Black amendment is 
to defeat the Funk amendment. I hope the committee wil! 
defeat the Black amendment and adopt the Funk amendment. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I am not in favor of shutting 
off from the benefits of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia, which are largely kept up by the Federal Govern- 
ment, the children of those people who work for the Govern- 
ment but who are forced by circumstances to live over in Vir- 
ginia or Maryland. That is one reason, as I understand it, why 
the Federal Government pays a larger proporiton of the ex- 
penses of the District of Columbia than justice would demand. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FunxK], and other men 
who live in different States, criticize the spending of public 
money for the education of children of Government employees 
who live across the river in Virginia or who live out in 
Maryland. I am not forgetful of the fact that ever since I have 
been in this House the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] 
and other members of the Committee on Appropriations, who 
are opposing this proposition, have advocated the appropriation 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars every year for the upkeep 
of Howard University, a colored institution here in the District 
of Columbia conducted for the benefit of the negroes through- 
out the United States. 

Mr. MADDEN. But that is a different proposition. 

Mr. RANKIN. Oh, yes; it is a different proposition when it 
comes to educating these grown negroes from what it is when 
it comes to educating these helpless, dependent white children 
whose parents work in the various departments of the Goyv- 
ernment, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And who introduced that bill? Did not 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]? 

Mr. RANKIN. He may have; I do not know. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And certainly I am not proposing that 
colored students from Michigan or Mississippi should be 
brought here and educated at the expense of the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. RANKIN. No; but the gentleman seeks to bring grown 
negroes here and educate them at the expense of the Federal 
Government, in violation of law, and then refuses to help to 
educate white children according to law. [Applause.] 

These are the children of white employees of the Govern- 
ment—every single one of them. The negro employees do not 
move out into Virginia or Maryland. Those States have segre- 
gation laws. They separate the whites and negroes in street 
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and railroad trains and segregate them in the residential | 
cpetions of towns and cities, but the white people of the District 

» Columbia have no such protection. They ure forced into con- | 
tact with the insolent negroes in every street car in Washing- 
ton. They have no protection even in the residential sections 
of the city. Why? Because certain politicians refuse to sup- 
port se eregation laws in the District of Columbia for fear they 
might lose a few negro votes back at home. I wonder if the 
ventioman from Michigan {[Mr. Cramron] thinks that these 
negroes Who are on the Government piy roll are likely to move 
ont into Maryland or Virginia, where they will be properly 
coorevated, and give up their cherished opportunities of being 
. continuous nuisance to the white people of Washington, Not 
on your life! 

‘These are white children you are trying te shut out from the 
<hools of Washington. Their parents are your constituents 
ond mine. They come from all over the United States. It is 
virtually impossible for an employee of the Government with a 
invee family and a small salary to support himself and family 
and educate his children without getting cat where he can 
reduce expenses. Then you propose to say to him, “If you do 
move out, we will shut your children out of the public schools 
of the District.” Many more of these employees will be forced 
to move out as time goes on, and I am not willing to deny to 
their children the educational advantages which are enjoyed by 
the children of other employees who are drawing higher sala- 
riex, aud who are therefore able to live comfortably in the city 
of Washington. 

I um not willing to deprive those little children, the boys and 
virls of the white employees of this Government, of an oppor- 
tunity to secure a reasonable education merely because they 
happen to live outside the District of Columbia. [Applause. | 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
Rankin amendment. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate upon this 
amendment and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SIMMONS rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the | 
Rankin amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, before we close this debate 
let us get some of the facts back in mind. When I came to 
Congress three years age [ went into the State of Virginia to 
try to find a place to live, and I asked where in Virginia I 
could get near a school where my boy could go to kindergarten. 
I was told to go to the city of Richmond; that it was the | 
nearest place to the city of Washington where Virginia main- | 


1926 


cars 


The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 


tained a kindergarten school, 

Qut in Chevy Chase, Md., they quit at the seventh grade. 
Every student in that whole section of Maryland above the 
seventh grade is dumped into the District of Columbia and | 
educated at the expense of the taxpayers of the District. | 
Those people quit their own schools just as soon as their | 
children are big enough to come into the District. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, And is it not a fact, in consideration of | 
what the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] has said, 
that about a third of these children the gentleman from 
Mississippi is making a plea for are colored children? 

Mr. RANKIN, I can answer that by saying that they are 
not, 
Mr. SIMMONS. Just a minute; this is my time. The 
ruperintendent of schools of the District of Columbia testified 
that he yisited the Takoma Park, Md., school, a new school 
building, that they have two rooms fully equipped without a 
student or a teacher, kept closed, and they are dumping 400 
students into the Takoma Park, D. C., school and keeping | 
District children out of that school. 

| 


- 


Now, something has been said about the fact that the school | 
board has adopted resolutions that these children can not be 
brought into certain schools. The testimony is that the par- | 
ents of Maryland children, who demand the right to come into | 
the District of Columbia schools, are not even willing for their | 
children to be placed in the District schools where there is | 
room for them. They demand they be allowed to go to a bor- | 
der school. They will not come down town to another school 
of the District where there may be room. There is much being 
said in the District about portable schools and portable build- | 
ings and poor equipment. If it were not for the fact that we 
were educating the District of Columbia, Virginia, and Mary- 
land children we could close down the portable schools in the 


, all time has expired. 


| were 
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District to-day, because these 74 schools and 6 more represent 
the portable schools now in use. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I can not. The gentleman has had his 
time. Something has been said about the Government’s contri- 
bution of $9,000,000 to the upkeep of the District. What basis 
is the contribution made on? On the basis that they have a 
right to ask something for the benefit of an outlying State? 
Not at all. 

It is on the basis of the fact the Government holds a great 
block of property upon which if it were a private individual 
it would be compelled to pay taxes, and we are contributing, 


, or Congress does, the share of the Government as a tuxpayer 
| of the District, and it gives no right to an outsider to enter 


the District and demand anything in the name of the Govern- 
ment. Now this question about Members of Congress, whether 
or not they cun educate their children in the District, if they 
live in the District, dwell here, pay taxes on property that they 
own, or pay taxes through rent in the District, a Member of 
Congress as well as anyone else has the right to send his «hil- 
dren to school here. A Member of Congress living in \Mary- 
land, paying taxes direct or through rent on property in Mary- 
land or Virginia, has no more right to send his children to 
school here than any other citizen of the United States has. 
What we ure trying to do here Is to relieve this school situa- 
tion, and if we can collect $300,000 or $400,000 in tuition we 
have got a part of the fund. If these outlying districts in 
Maryland and Virginia will build schools, as every other State 
in the Union has to build, and which they have not built. the 
District can relieve itself of this school burden. That all 
this amendment attempts to do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired; 
The question is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Texas to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Is 


May we have that amendment again 


Without objection, the Black amendment 


| will be again reported. 


There was no objection. 

The amendment was again reported. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken, and the Chair announced the noes 


is on the amendment 


| appeared to have it. 


On a division (demanded 
ayes 54, noes 75. 
Mr. BLACK of Texas, 
Tellers were ordered. 
The committee has again divided; and the tellers (Mr. Funk 
and Mr. Brack of Texas) reported that there were 
noes 78. 
So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. 


by Mr. Brack of Texas) there 


Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 


ayes 5S, 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, a parllamentary 
inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Maryland 


offer his amendment to the Funk amendment? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland, No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland at this time is out of order. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will offer it as an amendment to 
the Funk amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Hitt to the amendment: Page 38, line 24, after 
the figures “ $13,000," insert “for the instruction of children whose 
parents ” 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
it is clearly not an amendment to my amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
question recurs on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Funx]. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment to the Funk amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment of Mr. Moorw of Virginia to the Funk amendment: 
After the word “ Columbia,” In the amendment of Mr. Funk, strike 
out the peried, insert a comma, and add; “or children of Members 
of Congress.” 





on 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. So that the Funk amendment will 
read as amended. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

So that the amendment as amended will read: Page 39, before the 
matter appearing In line 12, insert a new paragraph, as follows: 

“No part of the appropriation herein made for the public schools 
of the District of Columbia shall be used for the instruction of pupils 
who dwell outside the District of Columbia or children of Members of 


Congress.’ 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order on 
the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. That the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman from Virginia is not germane to the amendment of the 
gentleman from Illinois. Unless the gentleman from Virginia 
desires to be heard, the Chair will sustain the point of order. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Moore] wants to be heard. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will be glad to hear the gentle- 
man from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORS of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, 
the Chairman has ruled that the Funk ameudment, to which I 
am opposed, constitutes a limitation upon the appropriation 
earricd in this bill and with respect to the matter of the 
expenditure of the school fund. 

Now, I go only a step farther than is taken in the Funk 
amendment and suggest another class of pupils be given the 
same status. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows that under the rules he 
can not do just that very thing. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, with great respect 
for the opinion of the emiuent parliamentarian from Ohio, it 
seems to me that the limitation which I propose, in addition to 
the limitation carried in the original amendment, is not less a 
limitation than that, and equally as germane to the subject 
which is under discussion. I do not wish to inconvenience my 
colleagues, but if this matter is to be dealt with on the basis of 
the Funk amendment, that basis should be observed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if the Chair will 
indulge me, I wish to call the attention of the Chair to one 
point in connection with that, as to the question of germane- 
ness. The gentleman from Ilinois [Mr. FunK] says it applies 
to all children residing outside of the District of Columbia. 
Now, the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] says in his 
amendment “or chiléren of Members of Congress.” I contend 
that the Chair has gut to take judicial knowledge of the fact 
that all Members of Congress reside outside of the District 
of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing in the Funk amendment 
as to residence. The word used is the word “ dwell.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Well, I will accept that amend- 
ment. The Constitution of the United States requires that 
for a Member of Congress to be eligible to a seat here he must 
be an inhabitant of the State he represents, 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman claim that a Member 
of Congress, in order to be a Representative of a State, must 
dwell there? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. He ought to dwell there a little. 
{Laughter.] I have not “ words and phrases” at my command 
here, but I dare say if I could get immediate access to the 
Library and get a definition as to what “inhabitant” is, the 
Chair would find that among other elements of residence he 
must dwell there, though not necessarily continuously. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. No; I regret I can not yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Just for a question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I do not want to be discourteous 
to the gentleman. I will yield in a minute. I will say to the 
Chair that the Chair has got to take notice of some things, 
whether he wants to or not. [Laughter.] And one of those 
things is the Constitution of the United States. [Laughter.] 
And the Constitution of the United States says that every 
man who sits in this House is an inhabitant of some other 
place than the District of Columbia, or else he can not be here. 

Now, if Members of Congress are inhabitants of some place 
other than the District of Columbia, an amendment which 
affects their children is germane to an amendment which refers 
to those who dwell outside of the District of Columbia, and 
I submit the question to the Chair that whether the Chair 
waasts to know it or does not want to know it, he can not con- 
scientiously close his mind to a knowledge of the Constitu- 
tion. He is presumed to know it, whether he does or not. 
[Laughter.1] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The Chair is 
aware of the requirements of a Member of Congress as laid 
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down by the Constitution. The Chair will also call the atten. 
tion of the gentleman from Texas and other members of the 
committee to the fact that the words “dwell” and “ residing” 
have not the same legal connotation at all. The 
“dwelling” means the present home of the person, whethor 
designed to be permanent or temporary, or for general or 
special purposes. When a resident of a State is elected 9 
Member of Congress and comes to the city of Washington to 
attend the sessions of Congress during the sessions of Con. 
gress, of course, he dwells here, and consequently he is not 
within the purview of the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from [llinois [Mr. Funk], whose amendment provides that— 


the appropriations herein made for the public schools shall not ha 


used for the instruction of pupils who dwell outside of the Districe of 
Columbia. 


term 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The CHAIRMAN. The pending amendment was read for 


information. ‘he Chair is making his ruling. The gentleman 
can not interrupt the Chair without the Chair’s permission. 
The Funk amendment deals only with respect to where children 
are living. The attempted amendment of the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Moore] deals only with the status of the mule 
parent, or possibly of the female parent, of the child. There 
is no element in common between the two classes, and therefore 
the Moore amendment is not germane to the Funk amendment, 
and the Chair sustains the point of order. 'The question recurs 
on the Funk amendment. 


The question was taken, and the Funk amendment was; 


agreed to. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


ment, which is already at the desk. 


The CHAIRMAN. There is nothing pending at the present 
moment to offer an amendment to. 
Rw HILL of Maryland. There is a paragraph, if the Chair 
please, 
The CHAIRMAN. No; the paragraph has been read. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. We are still on the paragraph at the 
bottom of page 38, are we not? 
The CHAIRMAN. No; that paragraph is passed. We are 
now on page 3°. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. The top of page 39 having been 
ruled out, we are still on the twenty-fourth line of page 33. 
The CHAIRMAN. No. The Clerk will read. 
Mr. HILL of Maryland. Does the Chair rule that no more 
amendments cap be offered to the paragraph? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so rules. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


RUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
For the completion of the construction of the Francia Junior High 
School, $275,000. 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. I ask that the citation of the amendment be changed so 
as to let it come in at the end of line 14 of page 39. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Hitt of Maryland: Page 39, at the end of 
line 14, insert: “For the instruction of children whose parents are 
employed officially or otherwise in the District of Columbia, regardless 
of their place of dwelling, $205,700.” 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment on the ground that it is not germane. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, may I be heard on 
the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN, It is not necessary. The mind of the 
Chair is clear on the peint of order. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the construction of a four-room addition to the Smothers School, 
including the necessary remodeling of the present building, $85,000. 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word for the purpose of calling the attention of the House jo 
a situation that it seems to me should be remedied. Within 
the last four years, so far as I know, no legislative evm- 
mittee has ever been able to get through this House a Dill 
which carried an appropriation. When the new rule was first 
put into force there were some attempts to do so but a point 
of order was always made. Within that same four years 
practically every bill reported by the Appropriations Cour 
mittee has carried legislation. I am not blaming the Appro- 
priations Committee. They are but doing the human thing. 
They have a chance to do certain things which it is apparent 
to them should be done and, therefore, they include certala 
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ma of legislation which they think are necessary or advis- 
abl Now, why is it, gentlemen of the House, that a legis- 
} ve ce mmittee can not pass a measure which carries an 
Q ‘tion and yet the Appropriation Committee can re- 
 atediy pass measures carrying legislative provisions? I 
od ' tei} vou the reason. It is under clause 4 of Rule XXI 


he new rules, which provide that when an appropriation 
pit on a legislative bill a question of order on such an 
- priation may be raised at any time. 
if a legislative committee undertakes to report a bill carry- 
en appropriation, any Member of this House at any time 
make a point of order and the appropriation is stricken 
: Consequently there is no trouble about keeping appro- 
‘ation items out of tive bills; but if the Appropria- 
Committee reports an appropriation bill carrying legis- 


legish: 


lative items, in the first place, anyone interested in striking 
provision ont on a point of order must be here when 
de ration of the bill starts and reserve all points of 
order: then he must stay here until those items are reached. 
lie est not make a point of order two minutes before they 
ere reached and he can not make it 10 seconds after debate 


mpluints have been made repeatedly of the fact that the 
ropriations Committee is continually putting 
ten in appropriation bills. If you will make the same pro- 
vision that now applies to appropriation items in legislative 
hills apply to legislative items in appropriation bills, you will 
do away with legislation by the Appropriations Committee. 
I contend it would be a very wise policy. At least the rule, 


legisiative | not pay in excess of 25 per cent of the full-value assessment 


a a | re 
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uncbligated by reason of euch price HNmitation, plus the expend d 
balance of the appropriation of $154,000 contained in the second 
| deficiency act, fiscal year 1925, on eccount of the Park View School, 
Which is hereby reappropriated, may expended, subject t vid 
limitation as to price, In the purchase of uny or all other Innd author- 
| ized to be acquired in the five-year school building program act, 
proved February 26, 1925." (43 Stat. p. 086.) 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, just a brief explanation of 
this committce amendment. The investigations made by the 


committee as to the prices paid for si 
purposes in the District of Columbia disclosed fact that 
on private purchases the purchasing officials were peying on 
an average of 181 per cent above the assessed value for school 
sites; by condemnation they were paying 302 per cent of the 


- ' 
es for schools 


and other 


assessed value for school siies, and the National Park Com- 
mission, in its purcbase of park sites, has averaged 173 per 
| cent above the assessed valuation. The committee felt that 
this disclosed two things: First, probably that unimproved 
property was not assessed at its full value. Another thing 
was that we felt that peopls who had land to sell to the bis- 
trict of Columbia were deliberately gouging the taxpayers 
through the exerbitant prices they asked. This committee 
amendment aims to correct that by providing that they can 


| of such property last made before the purchase thereof, }ro- 
| viding that this money shall remain available for school sites 
| for two years, and providing further that if the purchasing 


whatever it is, should be made uniform, So as to apply to all | 


committees alike. 

It will net do any good to continually criticize the Appro- 
»yriations Committee. The members of the Appropriations 
(Committee are human like the rest of us. We would probably 
co the same thing if we were on that committee and had a 
chance to do what would seem to us to be the wise thing to 
do. Tlowever, they have enough to do if they will simply 
carry out their duties of appropriating. 

I will state that I offered an amendment to that effect, and 
it was pending before the Rules Committee at the last session 
of Congress. I would like to get the House of Representatives 
interested in that procedure, because if we do not adopt such 
a procedure it is going to become the custom for the Appro- 
priations Committee to legislate, and the custom will grow. I 
do not eriticize the Appropriations Committee for permitting it 
to grow, because it is the natural thing to do, but it will con- 
tinne to grow, and we will have the work of the legislative 
committees assumed by the Committee on Appropriations. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Tirson). The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. Without objection, the pro forma 
amendment will be withdrawn, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In the vicinity of the Dunbar High School for drill, athletic, and 
pliyground purposes ; 

Seven hundred and three thousand five hundred dollars, to be avail- 
able immediately, and of such sum $405,000 shall be charged to the 
“Rullding and grounds, public schools, surplus revenue fund": Pro- 
vided, That the purchase price to be paid for any site shall not exceed 
the latest full-value assessment of such property plus 25 per cent of 
such assessed value: Provided further, That any moneys remaining un- 
expended or unobligated by reason of such price limitation, plus the 
tnnexpended balance of the appropriation of $154,000 contained in the 
second deficiency act, fiscal year 1925, on account of the Park View 
School, which is hereby reappropriated, may be expended, subject to 
said limitation as to price, in the purchase of any or all of the follow- 
ing sites. 

Mr. SIMMONS, 
ment, 


The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer a committee amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr. Stmmons: Page 43, after line 6, strike 
out the remainder of the paragraph down to and including the matter 
in line 4, page 44, and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ $703,500, 
to be available immediately and to remalu avatlabie until July 1, 
1928, and of such sum $405,000 shall be charged to the ‘ Building 
and grounds, publie schools, surplus revenue fund’: Provided, That 
ho part of the appropriations herein made shall be expended for the 
Purchase of any site the cost of which shall exceed the full-value 
assessment of such property last made before purchase thereof plus 
“5 per cent of such assessed value: Provided further, That if any 
of the sites above enumerated can not be purehased under said limi- 
tation as to price, then any of said moneys remaining unexpended or 


| 


site 


agency finds any that can not be bought at a fair price 
under this limitation they can buy any site anywhere in the 


District of Columbia that was approved in the five-year buiid- 
ing program. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. KRETCHAM. I notice that in the language of the para- 


graph on page 43, line 11, you use the term “ full-value assess- 


ment.” The gentleman in his remarks has been omitting the 
qualification of the word “assessment” and leaving off the 
words “ full value"? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. It would rather seem to me that if the 
gentleman’s amendment does net carry that expression, it 
should. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The amendment carries the expression 


“full-value assessment,” and I will say for the benefit of the 
gentleman that the law of the District requires they shall 
assess the full value in lawful money of the property. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman imagine that is done? 

Mr. MADDEN. No; it is not done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is done in some instances. It is dene in 
the case of small-home owners and in the case of some down- 
town property. It has not been done in many cases of uiim- 
proved property held for speculation, 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the genileman think, in view of the 
statement just made, that the 25 per cent increase which is 
provided for by the amendment will enable them to actually 
go out and buy this property? 

Mr. SEMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. KETCHAM., And offer 
get it? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; for the reason the committee does not 
believe there has been an increase of 25 per cent in the 
value of all unimproved property in the District." They can 
buy and in some instances have bought at less than the as- 
sessed value, We have also made this money available until 
July 1, 1928, and on July 1, 1927, a new assessment goes into 
effect which must be approved by the District Commissioners. 
They have it in their power to bring up the-assessed value 
of unimproved property generally throughout the District so 
that the District can purchase under this provision and so 
the men who are holding such unimproved property may be 
made to pay their fair share of the taxes. 

Mr. BEGG, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I am in entire sympathy with the gentleman's 
intention, but I question the ability to work it out through 
this amendment. From what little experience and information 
I have, I do not belleve you can buy 2 per cent of the property 
that could be bought in the District of Columbia for 25 per 
cent more than its assessed value. It may be entirely possible 
it is not assessed high enough. I do not know about that, but 
I was wondering if the gentleman was sure we are not going 
to make it impossible to buy at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The committee feels they have mae it 
poseible to buy at a fair price. 


a price sufficiently high to 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
proceed for five minutes more. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I object. 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to | 


The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on agreeing to the | 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 


Sim wons]. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Por repair, replacement, and extension of equipment, furniture, end 


furnishings, including pianos, to adapt for use as junior high schools, | 


the old Bastern High School, $8,000; the Jefferson School, 
and the Powell School, $6,000; in all, $22,000. 


Mr. KETCHAM. 
word for the purpose of direciing a question to the chairman 
of the subcommittee, 

We have seen a great deal in the papers recently concerning 
the inadequacy of the school properties of the city of Wash- 
ington, and possibly some criticisms have been directed our 
way because of inadequate appropriations. Will the chairman 
please give, in a few words, his opinion of the so-called school 
plan in the city of Washington so far as school buildings and 
equipment are concerned, and, indeed, any relationship that 
Congress may have to it? Is it sufficient to put the schools of 
the city of Washington, so far as money is concerned, upon a 
par with the schools of any other city of similar population 
and standing in the United States? 

Mr. FUNK. We asked practically the same question of 


$8,000 ; 


MARCI 17 


| when the present occupant was in the chair last year during 


the consideration of the independent offices appropriation })j|) 
that as to the paragraph providing for the repair and recon; 


| tioning of ships of the Emergency Fleet Corporation I offerey 


an amendment providing that no part of that money should 
be used in a private shipyard. At first the present occupant 
of the chair was inclined to think my amendment was out of 
order and so ruled. Subsequently the Chatr reversed his ruling 
and declared my amendment was in order. To-day we have 
gentlemen of the Commitiee on Appropriations offering lan- 
guage along the same line providing that no part of the money 
in this bill shall be used for certain purposes, and I conten 
I am strictly within the rules concerning limitations and thut 


ny amendment is strictly germane. 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of order. 
If the gentleman from New York wants a vote, I have yy 
objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend. 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to be 
heard. I am entitled to be heard in order to convince some of 
these gentlemen. If the Chair will look at them, he will see 
what chance I have without being heard. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, there are two important questions agitating 
the people of this country at this time, and on both of them 
the majority pariy, with all its majority strength, with all its 
power of Government machinery, from the beginning of the 
session has chosen to ignore. The first question is the coal 


‘question, and as yet the responsible majority of this country 


Doctor Ballou, who, as you know, is the superintendent of | 
schools here, and particularly as to this point: Having followed | 


the $20,000,000 five-year program for a couple of years and 
knowing the progress they had made, was it his best judgment 
that the plan would provide sufficient and ample accommoda- 
tions, not only for the children that the census showed were 
here at the beginning of the five-year program but also take 
care of the natural increase, which I understand is about 800 
muplis per year, I want to say, too, for the gentleman's further 
information on this point, there are 76 portables. You know 
a portable is a temporary wooden schoolroom out in the yard 
of the school grounds. It is heated by its own stove; it has 
no toilet facilities, and the parents of the children, many of 
them, complain very bitterly that their children have to submit 
to receiving instruction in portable schools. I will say frankly 
fo the gentleman that under the $20,000,000 program there 
was contemplated an average annual appropriation of $5,000,000, 
For the first year that was practically met, but in this appro- 
priation we have not appropriated what might be termed the 
pro rata amount necessary to complete the program in five 
years. 

I have tried to answer the gentleman’s question fully. If I 
have not given him the information desired, I will be pleased 
to go into the matter in more detail. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I want to thank the gentleman for the 
information, which I am glad to receive because of this very 
widespread criticism which seems to spring very easily to the 
lips of people who do not have much of the responsibility to 
bear with respect to it. I think the gentleman has answered 
the question quite fully. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Merrorouitan POuice 
SALARIRS 


Tor the pay and allowances of officers and members of the Metro- 
politan police force, in accordance with the act entitled “An act to 
fix the salaries of the Metropolitan police force, the United States 
park police foree, and the fire department of the District of Columbia,” 
including the present assistant property clerk of the police depart- 
ment, who shall be appointed a sergeant on the Metropolitan police 
force, $2,720,570, 


Mr. BLACK of New York. 
ment, 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 


amendment, which the Clerk wiil report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ibnack of New York: Page 45, line 26, 
strike out the period at the end of the line and insert: “ That no part 
of this money shall be used for the enforcement of the national pro- 
hibition law.” 


Mr. FUNK. Mr, Chairman, I make a point of order against 
the amendment, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
be heard on the point of order, The Chair wi! recall that 


| argument and I choose to do it in this way. 


has not deal with it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that the gentleman from New York is not discussing his 
amendment. The coal question has nothing to do with police 
salaries in the District. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am leading up to my main 


If the gentle- 


/man will allow me I am sure the generous gentleman will 


| find no fault as 1 proceed. 


, that have been submitted to the country. 


I contend that the other question 
is the national prohibition question, as indicated in the polls 


I say to you gen- 


'tlemen on the majority side that you are derelict in your duty 


| until you take up these two questions. 


A 


If you dare to adjourn 
the two Houses before you take up these questions you must 
suffer for it at the polls, and I hope you do if that is going 
to be the result. 

The latest polls, as shown by the New York World, on the 
prohibition question indicate that there are over 2,000,000 
people in favor of some change in the law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Certainly I will yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman from the city of New 
York where very little, if any, of the funds for the police 
department is used for enforcement of the Federal prohibition 
laws—does he seriously propose that in the National Capital 
we shall write into an appropriation bill a provision to the 
effect that the fundamental law of the United States shall not 
be enforced? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman from New York 
is almost afraid of the gentleman from Michigan, but the gen- 
tleman from New York wants to say to the gentleman from 
Michigan that the city ef New York is not in accord with this 
proposition. The city of New York wants its money spent 
for the Metropolitan police of the District as such, but the city 
of New York intends that the national prohibition or Federal 
prohibition should be enforced, if at all, by the Federal officials 
as such. 

You have your remedy; you have your Department of Jus- 
tice; you do not need the Metropolitan police. The gentleman 
from New York will further say that if there are any people 
in the country or any place in the country that needs enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law, it is the National Capital. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman seeks to do away with 
enforcement—overlooking for the moment the responsibility 
placed on his State by the Constitution—— 

Mr. BLACK of New York, Will the gentleman get me sone 
more time? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
more time. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The others will be all right if 
the gentleman from Michigan does not object. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I can not speak for the committee. Does 
the gentleman from New York mean to say that even in his 
city of New York a newspaper poll, where aliens are per- 
mitted to vote freely, should be taken as a fair expression, in 
a city where about 40 per cent of the population are not citi 
zens but aliens—— 


I do not object to the gentleman having 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. The poll was taken all over the 

uu ry. 
emia from Georgia is not here—that in Atlanta, where the 
creat god of prohibition comes from, Mr. Upsnaw-—and the 
ge ntleman from Michigan is the second god—the last poll 
shows that ever 1,700 people in that city are in favor of a 
change in the law and only 75 for the law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
York has expired. 


New 


Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I ask for five | 
minntes more. , 
The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 


the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. KETCUAM. I object unless the gentleman modifies his 
request. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from New York ought to be 
observing enough to know that the alleged poll on prohibition 
is a joke with all well-posted men from all over the United 
States. Everyone knows it is a joke. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. My answer to that is that the 
gentleman from Texas has a great deal of respect for gentle- 
men running newspapers. They have spent a great deal of 
money to get some kind of reaction en this question. The poll 
is no joke. Fer instance, in the hearings on this bill we showed 
that in 1925 there were 78,000 violations of this law in the 
List rict. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. When I said “ joke” I spoke advisedly. In 
Seattle the newspaper poll shows 6 to 1 wet, and yet in the 
last real vote of the people, which occurred just a few days ago, 
the people of Seattle elected a woman who is a strong prohibi- 
tionist, mayor of the city, a dry mayor, if you please, who made 
her fight for a prohibition clean-up in tMe city of Seattle. That 
proves conclusively just what a huge joke this newspaper poll 
is on proebibition. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I say to the gentleman that the 
whole prohibition law is a joke. Everything about it is a joke, 
and many of its supporters are jokes. You can not get away 
from the joke part of prohibition. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from 
York has expired. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
withdrawn. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The question was taken. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I demand a division. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the only party who has a right to demand a divi- 
sicn is the party who lost, and I admit that I lost, 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of ,order is overruled. The 
question is on the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
New York. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 2, noes 32. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the latest real honest-to-God poll 
against intoxicating liquors. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I object to the vote upon 
the ground that there is not a quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, pending that, I ask unani- 
mous consent to address the committee for one-half minute. 

Mr. BLANTON. That would be out of order. 

Mr. MADDEN. I would not object to the request of the 
rentieman from New York if he will withdraw his peint of 
order. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I withdraw the point of order and ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for half a minnte. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman 
recognized. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the point that I want to 
make is that the design of ealling for a division en this propo- 
sition was to try to disclose in an unfavorable light the atti- 
tude ef the men on this broad subject, and I want to indicate 


I will ask for two and a half 


Yes. 


gentleman yield? 


New 
Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


> 


Ss 


i 


! 


I want to say—and I distike to do it when the gen- | 
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that the vote {s no evidence whatever or any criterion of the 
attitude of the Members of this House 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, I object to the 
vote upon the ground that there is no quorum present. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, that comes too late. 


The CHAIRMAN. We have passed that. The Chair has 


| announced the result. 


Mr. BEGG. And I make the further point of order that the 


| gentleman can not in Committee of the Whole object to a vote 


| upon the ground that there is no quorum present. 


| man from New York makes the point of order that 


2 es 


Mr. BLACK of New York. I make the point of order 
general principles that there is no quorum present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not passing upon the prepo- 
sition that the gentleman from Ohio has set forth. 


on 


The gentle- 
there is 
no quorum present. The Chair will count. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I make the point of order that the 
gentleman from New York is interfering with one of my pre- 
rogatives, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If I am interfering with any of 
the prerogatives of the gentleman from Texas, I withdraw the 
point of order; but I do it mostly because the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] has asked me to do it. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of a site and the erection of a building to be known 
as the fourteenth police precinct station house to replac 
station at Tenleytown, D. C, $60,000: Provided, That the purchase 
price of the site shall not exceed the latest full-value assessment thereof 
plus 25 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amenda- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


» the subpelice 


Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 74, Une 8, after “ $60,000,” 
strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert in liew thereof 
the following: “, to be available immediately, and to remain avaliable 
until July 1, 1928: Provided, That the purchase price of the site sbal! 
not exceed the full-value assessment last made before purchase thereof 
plus 25 per cent thereof.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

SALARIES 

For the pay of officers and members of the fire department, In accordance 
with the act entitled “An act to fix the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan police force, the United States park police force, 
and the fire department of the District of Columbia, including the 
present chief clerk of the fire department, who shall be appointed a 
battalion chief engineer in the fire department of the District of Colum- 
bia, $1,528,680. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the language beginning on line 16 after the word “ Co- 
lumbia,” down to and including the word “Columbia” in line 
19, page 48. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee whether there is authority in law for the provi- 
sion for a battalion chief engineer in the fire department of 
the District of Columbia? 

Mr. FUNK. I do not know of any authority of law for that. 
We concede that it is subject to the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Carolina 
intend to exclude from the appropriation the present exist- 
ing chief clerk of the fire department, or does he merely want 
to exclude him from the appointment as battalion chief en- 
gineer? 

Mr. GASQUE. That is it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the Chair suggests that the point of 
order be made so as to strike out all after the word “ depart- 
ment,” in line 17, down to and including the word “ Columbia,” 
in line 19. 

Mr. GASQUE. What I protest against is legislating a man 
who 1s a civilian into battalion chief engineer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order made by the 
from South Carolina is sustained. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment 
to correct the amount, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. FuNK: Page 48, line 19, strike ovt the 

gures “ $1,828,680” and insert in Meu thereof the Ogures “ $1,825,420.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from IJJinois. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


ge 


*ntleman 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, in the opinion of the com- CourTs AND DRIsens 
mittee the words “ including the present chief clerk of ~~ 7 JUVENILE CouRT 
department,” in lines 16 and 17, should go out to make ft in a ” ali : Tene 
accordance with the current law and the current appropriation aa oa ee services in accordance with the classification 
bill. I ask that those words be stricken out. 3 7 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the words will be Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


eliminated. word, , . 
There was no objection. The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog. 
The Clerk read as follows: nized for five minutes. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the con). 
mittee, I wish to call the attention of this committee to what | 
regard as a serious growing evil in the District of Columbin 
Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment. | and that is the wholesale turning over of the activities of this 
The Clerk read as follows: District to officers of the United States Army. 

I do not know whether you realize it or not, but more than 
half of the activities of the District of Columbia are now exp. 
ried on under the authority of Army officers. I do not want it 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. understood that I am criticizing these gentlemen personally 

The Cierk read as follows: ‘ | The ones that [ know are very fine men, upstanding men, and 

For one automobile for the chief engineer, $5,500, I am of the opinion that they are not only honest but capable 

‘as well, but I do not believe that civil affairs should be con. 

Mr. BEGG. Now, I want to ask the chairman of the com- | queted by officers of the Army. 
mittee why it is necessary to pay $3,500 for an automobile when Let me call your attention to some of the activities in th» 
jast vear you got them for $2,0007 District that are under the jurisdiction of Army officers: Street 

Mr. FUNK. Mr, Chairman, the chief of the fire department | lighting. signal lighting, electrical department, trees, parking 
has an automobile that was purchased in May, 1918, eight | street cleaning, the city sewage system, paving, repairing of 
years ago, and I understand second hand then. He intends to | streets, water department, municipal architect, building inspoc- 
buy a Cadillac, I assume that there will be some special | tion, plumbing inspection, maintenance and operation of the 
equipment which will influence the cost. District Building, municipal garage, public convenience stations, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the | bridges, repairs of buildings and of schools, fire department. 
pro forma amendment. Now, will the gentleman from Ohio |} and of other municipal establishments and institutions, sur- 


For personal services in accordance with the classification act of 
1923, $3,780. 


Inge 48, line 21, strike out “ $3,780" and insert in Neu thereof 


“ 37,080.” 


yield in my own time? : veyor’s office, purchase of sites. 
Mr. BEGG. I am very glad to yield in the gentleman’s time,| Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
all he wants to up to five minutes. there for a question? 


Mr. BLANTON. If there is any personage in the city who 
needs the most reliable car obtainable it is the chief of the fire 
department. Is this not so? 

Mr. BEGG. I said that in the start. I dv not concede, 
however, that the Cadillac is that car. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not entering into any straw fight be- 
tween the gentleman from Ohio and the gentleman from Illi- 
nois to specially advertise the Cadillac. 

Mr. BEGG. We are all through. 


Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Are they paid out of District appropria- 
tions? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. Sites that are purchased in the District 
of Columbia for school buildings or for any other purpose are 
purchased by an Army officer. 

Now, I maintain that an Army officer is not capable of coping 
with the real-estate agents of this District in the purchase of 
property here, and you know it as well as I do. You know 

Mr. BLANTON. But I am going to say this in behalf of the | his training is not such as to enable him to do full justice to 
chiet of the fire department : this work. The officer in charge of this work is a fine gentle- 

Whenever there is a fire anywhere in Washington he is one man man and personally I am fond of him, but this is not his voca- 

| 
| 





who must be there just as soon as an automobile can carry him. | tion and he should be elsewhere. 

ile has to go around corners at full speed sometimes; he has Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
to throw on his brakes hurriedly to keep from killing some- Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

body sometimes, and to save lives his brakes must hold; and he Mr. BLANTON. They cope very successfully with Members 
must know that his ear is absolutely reliable, and he must have | of Congress, and that is the reason why they are holding all 
confidence in it, and I agree with the chairman of the sub- | these jobs. The gentleman from Kansas says they taught us 
committee that we ought to furnish him with the very best car | where we head in. We can not teach them where to head in. 
that money can buy, a car that he knows is reliable, and one | They are running this Government, the Army and the Navy, 
that he has confidence in. And without advertising the Cadil- | with their clubs. They are running this Government. 


luc, [ think that he has selected a most dependable car. Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman understand tliat 
Mr. BEGG. Mr, Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma | the bill provides for just such experience, that they must puy 

motion, 25 per cent more for these sites than their assessed value? 
The CHAIRMAN, ‘The pro forma motion is withdrawn. Mr. COLLINS. Personally I wanted to put a provision into 

The Clerk will read. this bill as to the purchase of sites, fixing it so that all over the 
The Clerk read as follows: amount of the assessment, plus 25 per cent, should be paid by 


District taxpayers; in qther words, if property is purchased 
for an amount in excess of the amount of the assessment, plus 
25 per cent, then one-third of this excess shall be covered back 
into the Treasury of the United States to the credit of the 
United States. That would satisfy the gentleman, would it 


lor house, site, furniture, and furnishings for an engine company 
to be located in the vicinity of Sixteenth Street and Viney Branch 
Road NW., including the cost of necessary instruments for receiving 
alarms and connecting said house with fire-alarm headquarters, 
$02,525: Provided, That the purchase price of the site shall not ex- 


ceed the latest full-value assessment thereof plus 25 per cent. as CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska offers an | sippi has expired. 

amendment, which the Clerk will report. Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
The Clerk read as follows: proceed for five minutes longer. 


Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 50, line 12, after the a omen eos — objection to the request of the 
figures “ $92,525," strike out all the rest of the paragraph and insert . r~-guengnatendyoane Seisstpp 


“ as - $ ; 5 . : There was no objection. 
aaa Sate aa ee oad remain available until July 1, 1928: Mr. COLLINS. The municipal telephone system and the 
ded, purchase price of the site shall not exceed the full- fi i t are under Army officers: lice telephone 

value assessment last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent won co meaatT om y a , 

hornet. Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman. will the gentleman 
The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the | yield there? 

amendment. Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 
The amendment was agreed to. Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does not the gentleman know that 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read, these Army officers are not seeking these jobs themselves? 
The Clerk read as follows: Mr, COLLINS. No; I do not know that. 
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WAINWRIGHT. T 


op qualifications than the average civilian who can be 
ted. and the Government is saving money. 
COLLINS. Does the gentleman mean to say that an 


officer is better qualified to buy real estate in the Dis 
f Columbia than an up-to-date real estate agent? If the 
loman Wished to purchase a million dollars of property in 
ichington, would he employ an Army officer to make pur- 
sos for him? Certainly he would not. 

r. WAINWRIGHT. I would just lief have it 
of an Army officer as of a real estate man, 
BLANTON. The gentleman from New York, who was 
Assistant Secretary of War, ought to post himself on this 


in the 


aus 


\ir. COLLINS. The executive secretary of the zoning sys- 
is an Army officer. I maintain that one-half at least of 
ictivities of this District are carried on under the authority 
of officers of the Army. 

Now, let us inquire into the number of these officers con- 
ted with the District government. There are about 20 of 
I will name those that I remember: The engineer com- 
missioner and his three assistants, all Army officers. 

Mr. BLANTON. AIl majors? 

Mr. COLLINS. One colonel and there majors. In the schools 
there are five Army oflicers; five Army officers in the public 
schools of the District teaching our children the way of peace 
according to the usual Army method. [Laughter.] Five Army 
officers, a colonel, a major, and three captains in the public- 
school system of the District. Why, gentlemen, they are in the 
public schools of all the cities, and if this practice continues 
within 25 years the country will be so tainted with militarism 
that we will have on our statute books a universal military 
training law. The white schools have four Army officers in 
them and the negro schools one. They are placed in these 
places by the War Department. It is part of a general plan. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Who Is “they” ? 

Mr. COLLINS. Army officers. 

Mr, WAINWRIGHT. 
War. 
Mr. CRAMTON, 
Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The five in the public-school system are 
training the cadets—that is the idea, is it not? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And that is in accordance with law? 

Mr. COLLINS. I would not say that it is. Perhaps there is 
law for it and perhaps not, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman advocate a real-estate 
agent or some other civilian for that activity? 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I do not think that children in the 
schools are benefited by a military training; I do not think that 
the school is a place to teach militarism. We certainly will 
never escape war as long as we are training our little ones in 
the science of war. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
tion? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In my opinion had we had civilians who 
knew some of the rudiments of military training and military 
drill the present cost of the Government by way of compensa- 
tiou for the sick and disabled service men of the late war wou'd 
be materially less. 
Mr. COLLINS. 
that statement. 
Mr, BLANTON. 
Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What better soldier on earth do you know 
of than a good, strong country boy who has followed the plow 
all his life? They were the best men we had in the trenches in 
France. 

Mr. COLLINS. And always have been the world’s best sol- 
diers. But let me go on. The militia has two Army officers 
and five noncommissioned officers; they are assigned to the 
militia of the District. And, mind you, the appropriation 
for the militia amounts to only $49,000, and there are 11 
salaried men to be paid out of this $49,000, and besides there 
are two Army officers and five noncommissioned officers. 

Public buildings and parks have five Army officers, 

The Anacostia River and Flats has one Army officer in 
charge. In all, as I stated a moment ago, there are about 
*) Army officers connected with the government of the District 
of Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
sippi has expired. 


LXV1II-——367 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield for an observa- 


Well, I do not agree with the gentleman in 


Wiil the genileman yield on that point? 


The time of the gentleman from Missis- 


Who is “they” putting them in these | 


Somebody is selecting them, but not the Secretary of | civilians. 
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hey are selected because they have | 


osl7 


Mr. BLANTON. Me. 
have two minutes more, 
discussing, 


t) 


ne 


Chairman, I ask that 
Vhis is an important que 


leman 


tion he is 


vent 
Rei 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
| mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind anot! inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. COLLINS, No, 

Mr. BLANTON. 1 wish the gentleman would go down to 





the Veterans’ Bureau and count the number of officers above 
the grade of captain who are employed there in civilian post 
tions, ex-officers in civilian positions, with civilian clothes 
and on up to majors and higher. He will find buneh 
them. 

Mr. WAINWRIGIIT. 
soldiers ? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
little further, 

Mr. COLLINS. 
Army officers 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. COLLINS, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would like to ask the gentleman to ask 
the gentleman from Texas what kind of clothes the men as- 
signed to the Veterans’ Bureau should wear? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Would the gentleman 
asking him a question? 

Mr. COLLINS. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does not the gentleman think that 
the work done by the Army engineers on river aryl harbor 
work has been extremely well done, taking it as a whole? 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not know anything about their work on 
the rivers. There probably is justification for this, but I do 
maintain that civilian activities in the District and elsewhere 
that are performed by Army officers should be performed by 
{| Applause, | 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I ask for one more minute. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman ftom Mississippl 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute. 

there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. And the complaint that we so often hear 
about Government-owned automobiles exists here, too. These 
officers here use Government-owned automobiles. Those that 
are not provided for them by the District. 

Mr. BLANTON. Furnished by the Government? 

Mr. COLLINS. Furnished by the Government or the Dis- 
trict. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 


on, 
' 
of 


a 


The gentleman is referring to ex- 


Yes. I wanted to extend the question a 


[ Just want to say that in addition to these 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


mind my 


asks 


ls 


I would like to take Issue with the 
gentleman on that. I think, as he stated it, he is entirely 
wrong. I do not believe he means that every Army officer 
who is on duty here ts furnished with a Government auto- 
mobile. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
the District. 

Mr. COLLINS. 
District. 

Mr. WAINWRIGIIT. The gentleman may refer to automo- 
biles owned by themselves. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I refer to those furnished by the Fed- 
eral Government. I believe the practice of furnishing pas- 
senger-carrying automobiles to civil and military officers both is 
bad and it is an evil that is growing by leaps and bounds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has again expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. 
no quorum. 

Mr. FUNK. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Leateacnu, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10198, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


The gentleman is talking about the 20 in 


[ am talking about the twenty-odd in the 


Chairman, I make the point of 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 








To Mr. LaGrannta, for a few days, on account of ilness. 


| 

’ ¢ ? i 
To Mr. Warnes, fer four days, on account of death of a} 

f l | 
I EW BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL | 
Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- | 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of | 
ihe United States, for bis approval, the following bills: 
if, R. 8500, An act granting certain lands to the city of | 


for a dumping ground for garbage, and other 
Hi. BR. LOST. An act for the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr. ; 


Hl. R. 8652. An act to provide for the withdvawal of certain 
lands as a camp ground for the pupils of the Indian school at 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


! m \ 
4 minutes p. om.) the Heuse adjourned until to-morrow, 
Vhursday, March 18, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE THEARINGS 
ir. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee herrings scheduled fer March 18, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON COPNAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
° (10 a. m.) 
ixtending the use of metric weights and measures in mer- 
chiandising (if. R. 10). 


x 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10 a. m.) 

Omnibus flood control bill. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend the interstate commerce act. 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 
1920, and the shipping act of 1916 (i. R. 8052 and H. R. 
5369). 

‘Yo provide for the operation and disposition of merchant 
vessels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (Hi. R. 5395). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize certain alterations in the six coal-burning 
battleships for the purpose of providing better launching and 
handling arrangements for airplanes ,( HU. R. 10003). 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
General river and harbor bill. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

890. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tury of the Treasury, transmitting a statement of additional 
schedules and lists of papers, documents, etc., which are not 
needed in the transaction of public business and which is a 
supplementary report to report made February 28, 1926, was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee 
on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: Committee on Appropriations. 
H. R. 10425. A bill making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscnl year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes: without amendment. (Rept. No. 
HGS.) Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
stute of the Union, 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
Il. R. 5358. A bill authorizing the construction by the Secre- 
tury of Commerce of a power-plant building on the present site 
of the Bureau of Standards in the District of Columbia; with 
umendment (Rept. No. 569). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, 





agreed to: accordingly (at 4 o'clock and | 
| Reserve Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erer-. 
| tion of a building for its branch establishment in the city of 
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Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 5359. A bill authorizing the purchase by the Secretary 
of Commerce of a site and the construction and equipment of 
a building thereon for use as a master track scale and test ea, 
depot, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 
570). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on tho 
state of the Union. ™ 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com. 
merce, S. 41. An act to encourage and regulate the use of gir. 
craft in commerce, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 572). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


| House on the state of the Union. 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: Committee on Panking and (Cnr. 
rency. Hi. J. Res. 191. A joint resolution authorizing the Feq- 
eral Reserve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the 
city of Pultimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch: 
with amendments (Rept. No. 573). Referred to the Honse 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on Banking and Currency, 
S. J. Res. 61. A joint resolution authorizing the Federal 


pee Mich. ; without amendment (Rept. No. 574). Referred 
to the House Canlendar. . 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 7555. <A bill te authorize, for the 
fiscal years ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, aprro- 
priations for carrying out the provisions of the act entitled 


“An act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of ma- 
| ternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” approved Novem- 


ber 23, 1921; without amendment (Rept. No. 575). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. MAGEE of Pennsylvania: Committee on Naval Affairs, 
Ii. R. 103812. A bill to authorize the disposition of lands no 
longer needed for naval purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 576). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2676, 
A bill to allow and credit the accounts of Maj. John Db. 
Gould, Quartermaster Corps, with $1,646.80, representing 
various shortages and suspended vouchers in his accounts as 


| disbursing ofti¢er during the late war; without amendment 


(Rept. No. 571). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCB 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following biils, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10340) granting an increase of pension to 
Parelee Moore; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (Hi. R. 3621) for the relief of Sheldon R. Purdy: Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 10310) granting a pension to Anderson M. 
Jarrett; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (HL. R. 10214) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta Cromwell; Committee on Pensions discharged, and 
referred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10425) making 
appropriations for the legislative branch of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; 
committed to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

By Mr. GOODWIN: A bill (H. R. 10426) to authorize the 
erection of additional buildings to the United States Veterans 
Bureau Hospital at Fort Snelling, Minn., and to authorize the 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation, 

By Mrs. KAHN: A bill (HL. R. 10427) placing certain non- 
commissioned officers in the first grade; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 








CONGRESSIONAL 


Also, a Dill (H. R. 10428) to amend section 9 of an act 
entitled “An act to define, regulate, and punish trading with 
evemy, and for other purposes,” approved October 6, 1917, 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 


1926 


as amended ; 
(‘ommerce, 

Ry Mr. SMITH: A Dill (11. R. 10429) to adjust water-right 
charges, to grant certain other relief on the Federal irrigation 
projects, to amend subsections E and F of section 4, act ap- 
proved December 5, 1924, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

Ry Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H, R. 10430) authorizing the 
eranting of leave to members of the American Legion to at- 
rend the convention of the Legion in Paris, France, during the 
fall of 1927: to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

iv Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10431) to authorize the 
exchange of certain patented lands in the Grand Canyon Na- 
tionwl Park for certain Government lands in said park; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. JARRETT: A bill (H. R. 10482) exempting from 
navment of Federal income taxes certain employees of the 
Territories of Hawaii and Alaska; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (TL RR. 10483) to retard the ex- 
termination of migratory game and legitimate sport by the 
reduction of bag limits and open seasons; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10434) to amend and con- 
solidate the acts respecting copyright, and to permit the United 
States to enter the International Copyright Union; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

sy Mr. LAGUARDIA: A bill (IT. R. 10435) to provide ade- 
quite compensation and treatment for veterans having a tuber- 
enlar disease; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (H. R. 10436) amend- 
ing Title II, section 1, of the national prohibition act by per- 
witting the manufacture, production, use, sale, and transporta- 
ion for beverage and other purposes of beer, ale, and porter 
up to 2% per cent alcoholic content by volume, and wine up to 
6 per cent aleoholiec content by volume in such States as shall 
so determine by referendum vote to the people, with certain 
provisos; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (HL. R. 10437) providing for a fee 
to clerks of court in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (H. R. 10438) authorizing the appro- 
printion of $50,000 for the establishment of a fish-hatching 
and fish-eultural station or for extension of the same, in the 
State of Arkansas; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
aud Fisheries. 

ty Mr. UNDERHILL: Resolution (H. Res. 176) to pay one 
month's salary to the clerks to the late Hon. Harry I. Thayer; 
to the Committee on Accounts, 

By Mr. BERGER: Resolution (If. Res. 177) directing the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the House 
of Representatives to make an investigation of the VDassuaic, 
N. J., strike of textile workers; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 104389) granting insurance 
to William H. McClure; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 10440) granting an inerease 
of pension to Euphemia A. Feasel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Peusions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10441) to extend the 
henefits of the United States employees compensation act to 
Melvin J. Oppenheim; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (HL. R. 10442) granting a pen- 
sion to Pearl E. Howell; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

sy Mr. GIBSON: A bill (HL. R. 10443) for the relief of 
Ira L. Reeves; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

by Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. {. 10444) granting an increase 
. pension to Martha E, Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid 
*eusions, 

Also, a bill (H. R, 10445) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha M. Robb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (HL. RB. 10446) validating the ap- 
plication for and the entry of certain public lands by Myrtle 
Sullinger; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

_By Mr. MADDEN: A bill (H. R. 10447) for the relief of 
First Lieut. Walter T. Wilsey ; to the Committee on Claims. 





By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R, 10448) granting an increase 
| 
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of pension to Elizabeth Kramer ; 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MOORBD of Ohio: A bill (HL R. 
increase of pension to Martha J. Groves 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10450) to renew and extend certain patent 
to K. J. Arrick; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 10451) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary A. Flye; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (Hi. R. 10452) grant- 
ing a pension to W. G. Patton; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 104583) granting a pension 
Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IL. R. 10454) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah Harmon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10455) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth A. Weeks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (1. R. 10456) for the 
payment of claims for pay, personal injurtes, loss of property, 
and other purposes incident to the operation of the Army: to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 10457) granting a pension to 
Cora D. Harrington; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10458) granting a pension to Frances EF 
Bishopp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10459) granting an increase of pension 
to Altie M. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (FH, R. 10460) 
ing an increase of pension to Margaret J. Ammons: 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 10461) to provide a pre- 
liminary survey of Tar River and of Roanoke River, N. C., 
with a view to the control of their floods; to the Committee on 
Flood Control, 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 10462) for the relief of Nell 
Mullen; to the Committee on Claims. 

sy Mr. WHITTINGTON: A bill (H. R. 10468) to provide 
for a new preliminary examination and survey of the Yazoo, 
Tallahatchie, and Coldwater Rivers in Mississippi, with a view 
to the control of their floods; to the Committee on Flood Con- 
trol. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 178) providing addi- 
tional compensation for the clerk and assistant clerk of the 
Judiciary Committee ; to the Committee ou Accounts. 


to the Committee on Lnvalid 


10449) 
> to the 


granting an 
Committee on 


to Charlie 


grant- 
to the 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1301. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of the city council of the 
city of Duluth, Minn., favoring passage of House bill 98, pro- 
viding for pensions to veterans and widows of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

1302. Also, petition of the Seandinavian Fraternity of Amer- 
ica, supporting proper and fitting recognition of Leif Frick- 
son as the discoverer of America; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

1303. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the United Spantsh- 
American War Veterans and others, urging an increase in 
pensions for Spanish War soldiers and widows; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1304. Also, petition of the 
urging support of House bill 
Judiciary. 

1305. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Mount Vernon Coun- 
cil, No. 139, Knights of Columbus, Dorchester, Mass., D. 
Joseph Manning, grand knight, protesting against the treat- 
ment of the Roman Catholic clergy in Mexico by the Govy- 
ernment of that country; to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

1306. By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Memorial of the Iowa De- 
partmeut, National Alliance Daughters of Union Veterans, with 
reference to various matters in which they are interested; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

1307. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members, in annual meet- 
ing assembled, of the Minnewaska Farm Loan Association, 
Glenwood, Minn., urging the administration to deepen and im- 
prove the St. Lawrence River, thereby creating the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway to the sea; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1808. By Mr. MAVES: Petition of Hon. Edward L. Wagner 
and 27 other citizens of the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., rec- 


American Engineering Councll, 
7007; to the Committee on the 


———— es Min, Ga 
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Ommending the passage of House bill 8132, providing inerease 


of pensions to veterans of the Spanish War and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Pe nsions. 
Igo. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 


Church of the Holy Child Jesus, of 
und, N. Y., favoring the passage of the 


Ifoly Name Soclety of the 


Richmond Hill, Long Is 


hovian bill; to the Commiitee en Foreign Affairs. 

In10. Also, petition of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of the State ef New York, favoring the passage of the 
Parker bill (HL. R. 7555) to extend the maternity and infaney 
a to the Commitiee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

ISi1. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
opposing the passage of Louse bills 7179 and TS22, the com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bills, or any other national religious 


} 


lecislation: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

i312. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of West- 
rmoreland, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 
i179, for the compulsery observance of Sunday; to the Com- 
maiffee on the District of Columbia. 

1813. Also, petition of certain residents of Ilemet, Calif., pro- 
testing against the passage of House bills 7179 and 1822, for 
the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 1 

i314. Also, petition of certain war veterans at the United 
Stutes National Ilome for Disabled Soldiers at Sawtelle, Calif., 
indorsing proposed amendments to House bill 4474; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 
i315. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of J. H. Heeppel, Arcadia, 


Calif., and others, favoring passage of bills H. R. 8182 and 
S. 2500; to the Committee on Pensions. 


316. By Mr. WHITE of Kansas: Petition of Frank Aimes 
and % other citizens of Russell, Kans., favoring passage of 

nate bill 8301, for increase of pensions to Civil War veterans 
wud their widows; te the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 





SENATE 
Tuunspay, March 18, 1926 
(Legislative day of Monday, March 15, 1926) 

The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess. 

Mr. SMOOT. = Mr. 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

‘The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 


President, I suggest the absence of a 


tors answered to their names: 
Ashurst Fernald Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
havard Verris Keyes Robinson, Ark, 
Hingham Fess King Robinson, Ind. 
Klense Pletcher Ia Voailette Sackett 
Norah Frazier McLean Sheppard 
Hratton George McNary Shortridge 
Brookhart Gillett Meyfie!d Simmons 
Broussard Giass Means Smoot 
Bruce Gof Metealt Stanfield 
Mutter Gooding Moses Stephens 
Cameron Grecne Neely Swanson 
Capper Hale Norris Trawmell 
Copeland liarreld Oddie Tyson 
Conzens Harris Overman Walsh 
Curnmins Harrison Pepper Warren 
liale Heflin Phipps Watson 
}iencen lHlowell Dine Wheeler 
Ndge Johnson Ransdell Willis 
hrnst Jones, Wash, Reed, Mo. 

Mr. WILLIS. I was requested to announce that the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Wapswortm] and the Senator from 


North Dakota [Mr. Nyr] are necessarily absent on business of 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
liouse had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills 
and joint resolution, and they were thereupon signed by the 
Vice President: 

S. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Iowa 
lower & Light Co. te construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Des Moines. River ; 

8. 31738. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
roads commission of Maryland, acting for and on behalf of 
the State of Maryland, to reconstruct the present highway 
bridge across the Susquehanna River between Havre de Grace, 
in Harford County, and Perryville, in Cecil County; and 


oo 
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S.J. Res. 44. A joint resolution authorizing the Federal to. 
serve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase of 
a site and the building now standing thereon for its branch 
office at Buffalo, N. Y. 

CHILD LABOR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the follow. 
ing joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Florida 
rejecting the proposed child labor amendment to the Constity- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 5 


The joint resolution proposing the rejection by the Legislature of 
the Siate of Fierida of the proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provided for by House Joint Resolution No. 184 
of the Sixty-eighth Congress of the United States conferring upon 
Congress power to Hmit, regulate, and prohibit the labor of persons 
under 18 years of age. 

Whereas the Sixty-eighth Congress of the United States bas adopted 
Hiowse Joint Resolution No. 184, by the constitutional vote of ihe 
Senate and Lfouse of Representatives of the United States, whereby 
an amendment to the Constituilon of the United States is proposed 
to the several States for ratification or rejection, said proposed amend- 
ment reading as follows: 

“Secrion 1. The Congress shall have pewer to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State Jaws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to the legislation enacted by the 
Congress.” And 

Whereas the Legislature of the State of Florida, while being in 
full sympathy and accord with the humanitarian spirit which led 
to the submission of said proposed amendment of the Congress of 
the United States, is opposed te further extension of the powers of 
the Federal Government to invade and take away the inherent powers 
reserved by the several States: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the pro- 
posed amendment to the Constitution of the United States contained 
in House Joint Resolution No. 184 of the Sixty-eighth Congress of the 
United States proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, which amendment reads as follows, to wit: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 years of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States 1s unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the 
Congress.” 

Be and the same is hereby rejected by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida in regular session assembled, and that the action of this 
legislature thereon be forthwith certified to by the Secretary of State 
of the United States by the secretary of state of Florida under the 
great seal of the State, and that certified copies of this resolution 
be sent by the secretary of state of the State of Florida to the l’resi- 
dent and Vice President of the United Staies and to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives ef the United States. 

Without approval, 

Srate or Fuoripa, 
OFFICE OF SPCRETAKY OF S7TATP. 

I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Miorlda do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing 1s a true and correct copy 
of senate concurrent resolution No. 5, as passed by the Legislature 
of the State of Florida (regular session, 1925) as shown by the en- 
rolled resolution on file in this office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, 
at Tallahassee, the capital, this the 15th day of March, A. D. 1928. 

[SEAL.] H, Cray Crawrorp, 

Secretary of State. 


PETITION AND MEMORIAL 


Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Va.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of Heuse bill 2, the 
so-called MeFadden-Pepper bill, to amend an act providing for 
the consolidation of national banking associations, ete., which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WILLIS presented a memorial of sundry citizens of 
Canton, Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of legislation 
providing for compulsory Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia, which was referred to the Committee on tlie 
District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HALD, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 8110) to authorize certain officers of 
the United States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti 
the medal of honor and merit, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 394) therecn. 
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Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- | 


bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3495) to amend an act 
regulating the height ef buildings in the District of Columbia, 
annroved June 1, 1910, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitt da report (No. 305) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee 
referred the bill (S. 272 
firmingham & Pensacola Railroad Co., tl 
of the receiver of the Guif, Florida & Alabama Railway Co., 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 396) 
thet ‘on. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
referred the bill (S. 1554) 


on Claims, to which 


was 


Was 


2722) for the relief of the Muscle Shoals, | 
» successor in interest | 


= 
. 
oszi 
public ageneles of the State of Wisconsin; to the Commiltee on 
Indian Affairs. 
By Mr. PEPPER: 


A bill (S. 3612) granting a pension to Sarah L. Fluck; te 


| the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. HARRELD: 
A bill (S. 3613) authorizing ap appropriation for a monu- 


ment for Quannah Parker, late chief of the Comanche Indians; 


; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


for the relief of Josephine | 


Rollingson, reported it adversely and submitted a repert (No. | 


397) thereon. 
ile also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2198) fer the relief of Grover Ashley, reported it 


without amendment and submitted a report (No. 398) thereon. | 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (S. 3553) to pro- 


vide for the storage for diversion of the waters of the North 
Platte River and construction of the Casper-Alecova reclama- 


tion projeet, reperted it without 
a report (No. 299) thereon. 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each witheut 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1223) for the relief of J. L. Flynn (Rept. No. 400) ; 


——J 
and 


amendment and submitted 


Ne. 401). 

Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (8. 
delphia, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 402) thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
perted that on to-day that committee had presented to the 
Pre 
joint resolution : 

S$. 122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Towa 
Power & Light Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Des Moines River; 

S. 3173. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State roads commission of Maryland, acting for and on behalf 
of the State of Maryland, to reconstruct the present highway 
bridge across the Susquehanna River between Havre de Grace 
in Uarford County and Perryville in Cecil County; and 

Ss. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal 
serve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase 
of a site and the building now standing thereon for its branch 
otlice at Buffalo, N. Y. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


a 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unani- 
mous consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 8605) granting an increase of pension to Elizabeth 
P. Blinn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

iy Mr. JONES of Washingten: 

A bill (S. 3606) granting a pension to Belle Bobbitt (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3607) to require the teaching of the Constitution 
of the United States, including the study of and devotion to 
American institutions and ideals, in all the public schools and 
colleges in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (8S. 3608) for the relief of Henry William Bennett, a 
British national; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BORAHE: 

A bill (8. 3609) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
ae (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 

’ensions. 

A bill (8S. 3619) te authorize the Caxton Printers (Ltd.) to 
make application to the Commissioner of Patents for the ex- 
— of Letters Patent No. 921467; to the Committee on 

utenta, 

sy Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (8. 3611) providing that funds appropriated for the 
care and relief of Indians of Wisconsin under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior shall be expended threugh certain 





A bill (S. 8614) authorizing an appropriation for the con- 
struction of a hard-surfaced road across Fort Sill (Okla.) 


Military Reservation; and 

A bill (8S. 3615) for the relief of soldiers who were discharged 
from the Army during the Spanish-American War because of 
misrepresentation of age; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

sy Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3616) for the relief of certain retired officers of the 
Navy and Marine Corps called into active service in World War 


| from April 17, 1917, to November 12, 1918; to the Committee on 

Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3617) for the relief of the Western Electric Co 
(Inec.) ; and 

A bill (8S. 3618) for the relief of Western Electric Co. (Inc.) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 3619) to amend the United States cotton futures 


act, as amended; to the Committee 


A bill (S. 1224) for the relief of John P. McLaughlin (Rept. 


1647) for the relief of the eity of Phila- | 


on Agriculture and Forestry. 
By Mr. ERNST: 
A bill (S. 3620) granting an increase of pension to Murry 
Kelley; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3621) granting an inerease of pension to Julia 
Wells (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
| sions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3622) granting a pension to Henry Clay Berry- 
man; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 8623) to ratify the acilon of a local board of 


ident of the United States the following enrolled bills and | 


Re- } 


} 





sales control in respect of a coutract between the United States 
and Max Hagedorn, of Lagrange, Ga.; to the Committee 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (8S. 5624) authorizing the Secretary of War to obtain 
by reciprocal loan, sale, or exchange with forcigu nations, in 
such quantities as are required for exhibition and study, arti 


ol 


| cles of military arms, material, equipment, and clothing; to the 


Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3625) authorizing the granting of leave to mem- 
bers of the American Legion to aitend the convention of the 
legion in Paris, France, in 1927; to the Committee on Civil 


| Service. 


A bill (S. 3626) to amend the act of February 28, 1925, fix 
ing the compensation of fourth-class postmasters;: to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post 
By Mr. NYE: 
A bill (S. 3627) authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in 
his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the State Historical 
Society of North Dakota the silver service which was presented 


> ‘ 
Roads, 


| to the battleship North Dakota by the citizens of that State: to 


the Committee on Naval Affairs. 
BILL 
Mr. ASHURST. I ask unanimous consent that the bill (S. 
8282) to amend the act of February 26, 1925 (ch. 343 of the 
Statutes of the Sixty-eighth Congress), authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Colorado River near Lee 
Ferry, Ariz., which was introduced by me, and which I re- 
ported favorably from the Committee on Indian Affairs, be 
recommitted to that committee. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
CHANGES OF REFERENCE 
On motion of Mr. Warren, the Committee on Appropriations 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (5S. 
2907) to authorize the general accounting officers of the United 


RECOM MITTED 


| States to allow credit to Galen L. Tait, collector and disbursing 


agent, district of Maryland, for payments of travel and subsist- 
ence expenses made on properly certified and approved vouch- 
ers, and it was referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(S. 991) to amend the tariff act of 1922 and other acts, and to 
change the offictal title of the Board of United States General 
Appraisers and members thereof to that of the United States 
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customs court, presiding judge, and judges thereof, and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Finance. 

A similar bill passed by the House was referred here to the 
Committee on Finance, and the chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary thinks this bill should go to the same committee. 

The \ 1M PRESIDENT Without objection, it is so ordered. 

ASSISTANTS TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania submitted an amendment in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 9795, making appro- 
priations for the State and other departments, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 


103, line 24, before the period, insert a colon and the fol 


On page 


lowing 


“Provided further, That hereafter there shall be in the Department 
of Labor not more than two istants to the Secretary, who shall 
perform such duties as may be preseribed by him ot required by law.” 

EXPENDITURE OF MUSCLE SHOALS APPROPRIATION 
Mr. NORRIS Mr. President. I send to the desk a resolu- 


tion calling on the Secretary of the Treasury for certain infor- 
mation, - ask unanimous for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution 
follows: 


consent 


(Ss. Res, 174), as 


of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
appropriation contalned 
1916, bas 


utilized, giving in detail the purposes for which said appropriation 


Ktvsolved, That the 
directed to inform the Senate how 
in section 124 of the 


Secretary 
much of the 
national defense act, approved June 4, 
een 
has been utilized, the names of the persons receiving any part of said 
appropriation, together with an itemized statement of the amounts of 


money received by each 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the appropriation referred to 
is contained in section 124 of the national defense act, which 
was passed June 3, 1916, and is the law that authorized the con- 
struction of public ut Muscle Shoals. There was an 
appropriation $20,000,000 given to the President for ex- 
penditure for that purpose. I understand that the appropria- 
tion has not yet been all utilized: that, for instance, the com- 
inission that was appointed by the President at the last session 
of Congress to make a study of the question and report to Con- 
gress has beeu paid out of that appropriation which was made 
June 3, 1916. No report, however, so far as I know, has 
ever been made to Congress with regard to the expenditure of 
nny of this money, and the passage of the resolution is desired 
simply for the purpose of giving to Congress information as to 
how the money has been expended, and how much of it has 
been expended. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
resolution, 

The resolution was agreed to, 

STATE TAXATION OF 

Mr. McLEAN. Mr. President, on yesterday I asked unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill 
(S. 3377) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United but there were several Senators present who 
wanted to be assured that the bill did not in any way affect the 
controversy in New York and Massachusetts over the refund 
of certain taxes which had been paid by national banks to the 
States. Consequently the bill went over until this morning. 
The report of the House committee, which fully explains the 
bill, has been printed in the Recorp. I am able to state that 
the controversy referred to has been settled. The bill does not 
in any way affect the tax-refund question which was raised 


works 


ot 


on 


The question is on agreeing to the 


NATIONAL RANKS 


States, 


three or four years ago. New York has paid back to the 
banks 50 per cent of the taxes collected and Massachusetts 


has returned 334g per cent. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ator vield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. McLEAN. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand the bill will ree- 
ognize the right of the States to tax incomes from national 
banks, if it taxes Incomes from State banks, upon the same 
basis, 

Mr. McLEAN. The purpose of the bill is to put the taxation 
of national banks on precisely the same basis as the tax on 
State banks in the States where they now have an income tax. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
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| other corporations are taxed. 


| States where there are no State income taxes. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
the bill. 

Mr. McLEAN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, may I inquire of the 
Senator from Connecticut what is the purpose or object of the 
bill 

Mr. McLEAN. The Seiator will see that the Recorp this 
morning contains a full explanation of the purport of the bill, | 
Will say to the Senator that the purpose of it is to give the 
States which now have an income tax the right to tax the 
incomes of national banks in the same manner in which they 
tax the incomes of other corporations in the State. That is the 
main purpose of the bill. The Senator will remember that in 
1928 we enacted a law which amended somewhat the original 
statuie, and the only change of consequence is the proviso in 
this bill which accomplishes the purpose which I have stated 

Mr. TRAMMELL. May I ask the Senator another question? 
He said it wives the States the same right to tax national banks 
thut they have under the law as to State banks. 

Mr. McLEAN. ‘That is all. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Is it the object of that provision to make 
the taxation laws more liberal toward national banks than 
under the present system? 

Mr. McLEAN. It gives the States the right to tax the in- 
comes of national banks on the same basis that the incomes of 


IT do not see any objection jo 


Mr. SMOOT. It gives the States simply one more method 
than they have under the existing law. 

Mr. McLEAN. If the States have an income tax, they can 
tax the incomes of the national banks the same as they do those 
of the State banks, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have no objection to the bill. 
wanted to understand its purpose. 

Mr, FLETCHER. May I state for the information of my col- 
league that I think the bill really would have no effect on the 


I merely 


Mr. COUZENS. Does it in any way affect the taxes on the 
shares of stock or personal property of residents of a State’ 


Mr. McLEAN, It does not change the present law in that 
respect. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the preset 


consideration of the bill? 
There being no objection, the bill wis considered as in Com 
mittee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read 
follows: 

“See, 5219. The legislature of each State may determine and direct, 
subject to the provisions of this section, the manner and place of tax- 
ing all the shares of national banking associations located within its 
limits. The several States may (1) tax said shares, or (2) 
dividends derived in the taxable income of an owner « 
holder thereof, or tax such associations on their net income. o 
(4) according to or measured by their net income, provided the fo!- 
lowing conditions are complied with : 

‘1. (a) The imposition by any State of any one of the above four 
forms of taxation shall be in lieu of the others, except as heretnafter 
provided in subdivision (c) of this clause. 

“(b) In the case of a tax on said shares the tax imposed shall not 
be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed capital in 
the hands of individual citizens of such State coming into competition 
with the business of national banks: Provided, That bonds, notes, or 
other evidences of indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens not 
employed or engaged in the banking or investment business and repre 
senting merely personal investments not made in competition with such 
business, shall not be deemed moneyed capital within the meaning of 
this section. 

“(c) In case of a tax on or according to or measured by the net 
income of an association, the taxing State may, except in case of a 
tax on net income, include the entire net income received from all 
sources, but the rate shall not be higher than the rate assessed upon 
other financial corporations nor higher than the highest of the rates 
assessed by the taxing State upon mercantile, manufacturing, and bus!- 
ness corporations doing business within- its Mmits: Provided, 
ever, That a State which imposes a tax on or according to or measured 
by the net income of, or a franchise or excise tax on, financial, mer- 
cantile, manufacturing, and business corporations organized under its 
own laws or laws of other States and also imposes a tax upon the 
income of individuals, may include in such individual income divi- 
dends from national banking associations located within the State on 
condition that it also includes dividends from domestic corporations 
and may likewise inélude dividends from national banking associa- 
tions located without the State on condition that it also includes divi- 


as 


include 
therefrom 


(3) 


r 


hot- 











from forefen corporations, but at no higher rate 


n dividends from such other corporations. 


than is im- 


wsed 
I In case the dividends derived from the safd shares are taxed, 
the tax shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon the net 
from other moneyed capital. 
» The shares of any national banking association owned by 
nen lents ef any State shall be taxed by the taxing district or by 
state where the association is located and not elsewhere; and 
:ssociation shall make return of such shares and pay the tax 
i as agent of such nonresident shareholders. 


Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the real property 
taxation 


0 ussociations from in any State or in any subdivision 
{ eof, to the same extent, according to its value, as other reat 
i ty is taxed. 
t. The provisions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
I i States as heretofore in force shall not prevent the legalizing, 
ng, or confirming by the States of any tax heretofore paid 
levied, or assessed upon the shares of national banks, or the collect- 
» thereof, to the extent that such tax would be valid under said 
bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
aud passed. 
POLICY RELATIVE TO BRIDGE BILLS 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimons consent 
out of order to submit a report from the Committee on Com- 


merce with regard to the new policy adopted by the committee 


W reference to bills authorizing the construction of bridges. 
On the 4th of March in certain remarks which I at that 
time made, at the request of the committee, I explained the 
new policy, On the Sth of March further reference to it will 
be uund in the Coneresstenan Recorp. At that time the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LeNroor| and the senior 


y 


tor from Virginia [Mr. Swanson] asked that a statement 
as to the new policy be put in the form of a public document. 
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The publication of that document has been delayed in order | 
that forms for bills eovering the different trpes of bridges— | 

bridges and toll bridges built by municipalities, and toll 
bridges built by private capital—imight be drawn. Those forms 


have now been prepared, and I 


be printed in the Recorp. 


ask unanimons consent that 
I also ask unanimous consent 


that they may be made a part of the document which the 
Senator from Wisconsin and the Senator from Virginia re- 
qu “i to have prepared and printed. 
ihe VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so 
ordered 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
Form I 
z ( INTRASTATE HIGHWAY FRES ERIDGE CONS i » BY 
STATES OR MUNICIPALITIES 
«\ | granting the consent of Congress to the [here insert State, 


e highway department, or 


( subdivision of a State] 


county, muwicipality, or other politi 

















tain, and operate a bride and " vac . . ‘ 
River, at a point suitable to ¢ ute s « vigation, between 
and , im accordance with the prov i of t i 
titled “An act to regulate | onstr tlon of | lves rible 
Waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and t to the ’ I 
limitations contained tn this act I ' ruct f » 1 , 
l not be commenced, n shall a t t! 
either before or after It mmptet ; il { 1 
for such construction ¢ ulteration | ) 
tary of War and the Chief of FE . i i 
being ad te from tl) st Ipoiat of t 1 vy 
tramfi which will! pass oO r i 
Sr =. The said | T nsert Stat S 
unty, municipality ‘ r i i 
hereby authorized to fix and ©) tolls for tra ’ , 
and the rates so 1 sl I } ly 4 1 
»> etal of War und y l 1 , i 
=o, LOG 
St 3. Th to imend, ’ x 
pre sly reserved, 
Form Ii! 
INTRASTATE HIGHWA ror ‘ s ) I ‘ 
A bill granting the mn t of Ce > en t » y . 
individuals, their hetra, le ‘ ‘ 4 doa m4 ) 
a private corpora n t SsU and |} to I I t a 
bridge across the iy 
Be it enacted, ete., That ‘ sent of Congres her rranted 
to [here insert (1) private individuals, their he legal rey i 
tives and assigns, or 2) a private corporat , ite suceess ind 
essigna}] to constru ufiintain, and operate a ge and proaches 
thereto across the —~— River, at a point suitable to the intere 
of navigation, between ard n a lance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to gulate the t tiow 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 2 1906, and 
subject to the cenditlorsa and limitation contained tn this t "The 
construction of such bridce shall not e commenced, nor s 1 ny 
niteration in such bridge be made either before o ift ite comp 
| tion, until plans and specifications for such s tion or al tion 
have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the (Chief of Bnet 
neers and approved b them as betne adequ ® from the standpoint 
of the volume of traffle which will pass over tt 
Suc. 2. The insert (1) private Individual their hetra 
| legal representatti. assigns, or (2) a private corporation ite 
suecessora aud assigns] are hereby authorized to fix and e tolls 
for transit over such bridge and the rates so fi ls li be the legal 
rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the author! co 
tained in such act of March 23, 1906 
See. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of - any political sub 
division thereof, wRhhin or adjoining which such bridge is loeated, a: 
two or more of them fointiy, may at any time acquire and take over 
all right, title, and interest in such bridge and appreaches, and in 
terests in real property necessary therefor, by purchase, or by con 
demnation {tn accordance with the law of such State verning the 


to construct a bridge across the — _ 
Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to ere insert State, State highway department, or county, munici 
pati or other political subdivision of a State) to construct, main- | 
1 and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the ——— 
tiv at a point suitable to the interests of navication, between 
and - -, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the condl- 
i.ous and limitations contained in this act. ‘he construction of such 
bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in such bridge 
je either before or after its completion, until plans and speci- 
ms for such construetion or alteration have been submitted to | 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Kngineers and approved by 
1 a8 being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and weight 
‘ if 


: which will pass over it. 


2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
| ly reserved, 


Form If 
INTRASTATH HIGHWAY TOLL 


STATES OR 


rATER OR BRIDGE 


MUNICIPALITIES 


CONSTRUCTED BY 
A ill granting the consent of Congress to the [here insert State, 
te highway department, or county, municivality, or other politi- 
cal subdivision of a State] to construct a bridge across the ———— 
River 
Be it enacted, etc., 


hat the consent of Congress ia hereby granted 
to th re 


insert State, State highway department, or county, munici- 
balty, or other political subdivision of a State] te construct, uwrain- 


er 


acquisition of private property for public purposes by 
If at any time after the expiration of 


of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, t 


condempation 
years after the completion 


he aroeunt of damarea 





or compensation to be allowed shall not incinde good-will, going value 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum 
of (1) the aetual cost of constructing such bridge and approac! . 
less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such 
bridge and approaches, (2). the actual cost of acquiring such inter 
in real property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to 
execed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such 
bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such intere in real 
property), and (4) actual expe nditures for necessary improvements. 
Sec. 4. The said [here insert (1) private individuals, their he 
legal representatives, and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its 
successor and assigns] shall immediately after the completion o *h 


bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement show 


ing the actual original cost of constructing such brid 





e and approa 


including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real property aad 
actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years after the 
completion of such bridge, the Secretary of War may investigate the 
actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the [here imsert (1) 
private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives and assigns, or 
(2) a private corporation, its successors and assigns} shall make 


available to the Secretary of War all of its records in connection with 
the financing and construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary 
of War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 5. The right te alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 
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Form IV 
INT! ATR HIGHWAY TOLL BRIDGE CONSTRUCTED BY PRIVATE CAPITAL 
A bil nting the consent of Congress to [here insert (1) private indl- 

vi » their beirs, legal representatives, and assigns, or (2) a pri- 

‘ orporation, its s essors and assigns] to construct a bridge | 

across the Kiver 

He it enacted, etc., That copsent of Congress is hereby granted to 
[hea insert (1) private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its successors and assigns] to 

Hist miintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across | 
thie River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, be- 
tween and ._ in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to reg e the construction of bridges over navigable 
Water pproved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 

ini ns contained in this act Phe construction of such bridge shall 
not be mmeneed, nor shall any alterations in such bridge be made 
eit e or after § ompletion, until plans and specifications for 
neti on or alteration have been submitted by the Sec- 
‘ \ f War lt Chief of Engineers and approved by them as | 
I te from the standpoint of the volume and weight of trafite 
wil will pass over if. 

Ni ® The said [here insert (1) private Individuals, their heirs, 
h i representatives, and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its suc- 
oe and assigns] are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
tr: t ‘ » bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
til changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained 
iu such act of March 23, 1006 

See. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined by 
the Secretary of War, either the State of , the State of - --—, 
ul political subdivision of either of such States within or adjoining 


or any two or more of them jointly, may 
all title, in such 
in real property necessary therefor, 


which such bridge is located 


time right, and interest 


bridge and approache 


at any acquire and take over 


3, and Interests 


by purchase or by condemnation in accordance with the law of either 
of su tales governing the acquisition of private property for public 
purposes by condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of ——— 
years after the completion of such bridge it ts acquired by condemna- 
tion, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not 


include good will, guing value, or prospective revenues or profits, but 


siall be Himited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of constructing such 
bridge and approaches, less a reasonable deductich for actual deprecia- 
respect of such bridge and approaches; (2) the actual cost of 


tion in 
acyulring such interests in real property ; 
(not to exceed LO per cent of the sum of the cost of con- 


(3) actual financing and pro- 


Motion coprt 


struction of such bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such 
interests and real property); and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements, 

St 4. The said [here insert (1) private individuals, their heirs, 
legal representatives, and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its suc- 
cessors and assigns] sball, immediately after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement show- 


ing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, 
including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real property and 
financing aud promotion cosis. Within three years after the 
completion of such the Secretary of War may investigate 
actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the [here insert (1) 
private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, or 
“) a private corporation, its successors and assigns] shall make avall- 
able to of War all of its records in connection with the 
nan thereof. The findings of the Secretary of 
War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive. 

Spee. 5. The right repeal this act is hereby ex- 


‘served, 


actual 


bridge 


the Secretary 


ng and construction 
to alter, amend, or 
pressly 
PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr. BROOKHART obtained the floor. 


Mr. CUMMINS. Will my colleague yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, for the first time in my serv- 


fice in the Senate I rise to a question of personal privilege. 
In the Evening Star of yesterday afternoon a reference was 
made to the contest initiated by Mr. Steck against my colleague, 
the junior Senator from Towa [Mr. BrookHartT]. The article 
suggested that [ have some friends in the Senate who, in deter- 
mining the matter, might give consideration to the effect of 
the decision upon my personal or political fortunes. 

Mr 
article nor against the newspaper which published it. They 
but repeat an insinuation which has been given the widest pub- 
licity, and particularly in the press of my own State. 


course, wholly, utterly untrue. I have, it is to be hoped, many 


friends in the Senate on both sides of the Chamber, and all of 


them will vete, and ought to vote, their honest convictions with 
respect to this contest, 
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| to the oath under which he became a Member of this bod, 


the | 


President, I make no complaint against the writer of the | 


It is, of | 


I would feel a lasting humiliation if 
i believed that any personal er political friend would consider 
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anything but the right and justice of the case in reaching jis 
conclusion. If my colleague received one valid vote more than 
Mr. Steck, he should retain his seat; on the other hand, if \y. 
Steck received one valid vote more than my colleague, he shonid 
be seated. 

If any Senator were to permit either personal or pariy 
fluences to control his vote in such a matter he would be 


in- 
Tulse 


Mr. President, permit me in this connection to make another 
statement: 
I have not attempted, either directly or indirectly, by «js. 
cussion, suggestion, inference, or in any other manner to jp. 
fluence any Senator with regard to this contest. All that I have 
said, and I have said that from the beginning, is that it shouig 
be disposed of just as speedily as possible and in accordance 
with the merits of the dispute. 
Il am obliged to my colleague. 
LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of tho 
interstate commerce act. 
Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I listened with very 
grent interest to the eloquent and forceful address of the juniog 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] upon the long and short haul 
bill. That address made me think of old times. I recalled the 
days when the western section of the country made its fight 
before the Interstate Commerce Cominission against various 
discriminations that existed as a result of the wonderful rsil- 
road system of the United States, The arguments in the 
crimination cases were presented by the brilliant and able 
railroad attorneys of those days, but they never sparkled with 
such eloquence as came from the lips of the Senator frow 
Ohio in his discussion the other day. In the advance 
cases, When the railroads were again seeking to increase the 
raies on the whole people of the country, those arguments once 
more appeared. Of course, they are old and overgrown with 
moss, but now they blossom and bloom and sparkle in the 
bright sunlight of the eloquence of the Senator from Ohio. 
In the first place, the central idea of those arguments secms 
to be that the country should mainly be developed in order to 
develop great railroad systems; in other words, the basic or 
primary thing in American civilization is a great railroad 
system. In emphasis of that idea the Senator from Ohio ~<:id 
that we could not exist 24 hours without the present railroad 
system. Then he retreated a little from that position and ~airl 
it might exist a little longer than that but not very long. 
I think we have now reached a new stage in transportation 
in our civilization. I do not know whether the existing rail- 
road system will be necessary at all in a very few years I 
apprehend we could build 100,000 miles or so of good 
and dispense with it. Even now in the State of Obiv the 
people of that State could be loaded into the motor vehicles 
there and moved out of the State in four hours, but that could 
not be done by the railroads on railroad trains. So there is a 
new era in transportation in the United States. 
I never have believed in the theory that the country should 
be developed for the railroads. I believe that the railroads 
should be developed for the country. That being true, | am 
opposed to the whole system of discriminations. I think the 
only trouble with the Gooding bill is that it does not go fer 
enough. I am sorry it does not include the long hau! from 
competitive points with other railroads as well as with water 
points. 
But let us consider it as far as it does go. It prohibits one 
form of discrimination. The Senator from Ohio seemed to be 
entirely opposed to the Congress of the United States having 
any voice whatsoever in establishing rules for the government 
of the railroads. He proposed that all such matters should be 
left to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and, after reacing 
the rules which the Congress had already established, he seemed 
to think we had gone too far and that we ought even to repeal 
_ those rules and turn the entire matter back to the commission. 
I am not going to enter upon a criticism or a defense of the 
commission. It has had a varied history. We gave it by law 
at first, as we supposed, the right to establish rates in traus- 
| portation. After about 10 years the Supreme Court of the 
United States decided there was no such power. Then began 
the agitation for the famous Roosevelt rate bill, agitation for 
' a law that would really give the commission power to estatlish 
rates, 
| I attended a national convention in support of that measure, 
, which, as I recall, was held in 1905. That was the beginning 
of my study of rate discriminations in the United States. As 4 
result of that agitation the power was finally conferred upon 
the commission to regulate railroad rates within certain limita- 
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tions, and later the right to grant a less charge for the long 
haul than for the short haul was also granted. 

At the time the commission was given this power there ex- 
isted a system something like this in the Middle West: The 
whole United States was divided up into basing points, and it 
was the policy of the railroad companies to ship everything by 
long haul from one of these great basing points to another, and 
hen, perhaps, in distribution, distribute it back over the same 
line, thus making a double and an unnecessary haul for the dis- 
tribution of the products of the country, 

It was that idea which the railroads supported. They sup- 
norted it almost ruthlessly, to the disadvantage of many com- 
munities and to the disadvantage of the whole of the State of 
‘here was no basing point of any kind in the State. 
using their rates upon Chicago, they established on first-class 
cht a rate of 117 per cent of the Chicago rate to Mississippi 
itiver points above and below the State of Iowa; but if you 
erossed the river into the State of Lowa, although the distance 
ight be less, that rate was increased by 5 per cent, and it was 
122 per cent of the Chicago rate. They did not stop with that 
discrimination, but on first-class freight they imposed a further 

idee toll of 5 cents per hundred pounds. The other classes 
had a discrimination in proportion, something like the first- 

ass freight. 

At the time the rate cases were brought to remove these dis- 
criminations, Mr. Hugh Cooper, who built the Keokuk Dam, 
testified as a witness in the case, and perhaps his expert 
knowledge is as great as any in the world; and he testified 
that a factory could better be located at Hannibal, Mo., and 
pay for its power than to locate 20 miles above at Keokuk, 
lowa, and get its power absolutely free. 

This discrimination was greater than the whole cost of 
power in mannfacturing enterprises; and that discrimination 
Was put upon Iowa for the purpose of holding Lowa as exclu- 
sively an agricultural State. It was put there for the purpose 
of destroying industries, and it had been there for about 37 
veurs, as I recollect the time, before we finally succeeded in 
removing it in cases before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Then came the Panama Canal, and through its influ- 
to eastern and western points the discrimination has been 
revived and perhaps even increased. 

The great trouble with agriculture in the Middle West, and 
one of the reasons why it can not be prosperous, is because it 
is the only major industry. I have been out in the State of 
Ohio recently. I was in one community where there are no 
near industries. There was no prosperity for agriculture in that 
community. Recently 1 was in another community surrounded 
by industries, and there was a better story for agriculture in 
that community. Therefore we sre entitled in the Middle 
West to a development of these industries as well as in the 
State of Ohio, and I think the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Frss] 
is taking too much of a local position when he denies us the 
right of development of industries in the other States equally 
with that of his own. 

! think in the end it is justice and best even for Ohio that 
the whole country be developed according to its location and 
according to its resources. There is no greater discrimination 
against that idea than this policy of putting in a long haul at 
a less rate than the short haul. 

It was my desire to speak especially from the standpoint of 
agriculture, and I therefore want to put in the Recorp some 
facts in reference to its condition. A lot of us have been talk- 
ing about that, and we are generally denounced as bolsheviks 
and radicals and other disturbers of the peace; so I am going 
to quote to-day from an authority from a different source— 
the National Industrial Conference Board (Inec.), 247 Park 
Avenue, New York. This board is made up of the leaders of 
the various great industrial organizations of the East, and 
here is what it is saying now about the condition of agricul- 
ture; and this condition of agriculture was built up largely 
under the beautiful system of transportation so eloquently 
described by the Senator from Ohio. 

It says: 


owl 








ehnee 


Radical tendencies among farmers, who once were the backbone of 
the conservative wing of our body politic, curiously contrast with the 
increasing conservative trend of our urban population and present one 
of the most significant reversals in the political life of the United 
States, in the light of the report on the agricultural problem by the 
National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, New York. 

The chief significance of this shifting of political attitudes, the board 
declares, lies in the fact that it directly reflects a serious economic 
maladjustment of agriculture and is seen by the board as a warning 
that a more scientific coordination of all industrial and business actlvi- 
ties is needed, 

fhe complaint that the East, absorbed largely in industry, trade, and 
finance, has been more or less indifferent to the problem of agriculture, 
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Which is principally centered In the 
fact that one of the greatest industr 
supported by manufacturing, 
industries, 


West, meets with the accomplished 


al economic research organizations, 


mining, transpertation, and public utility 


Ligatior of 


The conference 


has devoted nearly a year in an exhaustive inye 
the problems arising out of the agricultural situation 
board is business 


urging 
turmer must be 


interests generally that the problem of the 
studied and understood by 


tiuun is interwoven with the ex 


them, because farm produc- 


onuomiec structure of all business fe 


WHY VARMEKS TEND TO BE RADICAL 
With the increase and growth of « porate enterprise in industry and 
business, the board points out, there has been a diffusion of the owne: 
ship of tudustry amon urban populations, y which interest in and 


understanding of industrial problems has been 


stimulated among those 


| engaged in or connected with or living on the scene of industrial aud 
commercial life. Phe large capitalization of modern industrial enter- 
prise, the growing practice of employee and customer stock ownership, 
increasing investments of savings in corporate securities, all tend te 
make the urban population more aud more « vative On t other 
hand, the board points out, the averas farm enterprise a 
capital investment of about $12,000, usually idividually ow oa 
large degree unorganized and isolated, farmers naturally @ te eal 
more and more to resort to political pressure to obtain re uh 
their economic Uls, such as dwindling income decline of l 
production in proportion to population growth, rising productiou costs 
on the farm in face of falling markets 
But the agricultural problem, the board emphasizes, is the commen 
problem of all industrial and commercial life as well. It be 
greater extent a question of what will be the consequences { 8 
farmer than it is of what will be the consequences for our ent 0 
nomic and business life if American agriculture continues to lag behind 
in comparison with the general economic development of the count 


The board's report notes a distinct tendency of the farming 


and farm production to decline relatively to our population growth, be 
ginning with the year 1900. While farm-land acreage increased faster 
than the population up to 1860, the acreage of farm land per iuh tant 


since then bas decreased 30 per cent. 


Improved acreage continued to 
increase faster than population up to 18860, but per capita acre: of 
improved farm land has decreased by about 16 per cent since that ue, 
The acrenge of harvested crops increased faster than the populat ip 
to 1900, but crop acreage since 1900 has decreased about §& per vent 
per capita of population. In addition he yleld per acre of prit al 
crops, which had inerensed rapidly until about 1900, has declis by 


about 4 per cent since. 


FAEM PRODUCTION LAGGING 


Thus, farm preduction in proport 
Iss”, and has declined by 20 per cent 
All of these facts indicate, 
the beginning of the e¢ 


m to urban population has heen 
sines 100 
according to the report, that since 
ntury the cost of agricultura 


h as to make it pay to maintain 





decreasing since 


alone. 
production, 
prices and markets have not been su 
the same riate of rming 
population as existed before that time. 


increase of f: production for our growing 

We do not have far to seek, for at least one of the reasons for this 
situation, according to the 
exports and imports. 
ward trend, 


board's report, if we examine agricultural 
Since 1900 furm exports show a distinct down 
while agricuttural imports are increasing. Our agricul 
tural exporis declined 20 per cent in volume from 1900 to the beginning 
of the war, and while in 1900 the value of our gagrricuitural imports 


amounted to less than one-half of that of our exported farm product 


’ 
our agricultural imports by the time the war began amounted to S85 
per cent of our agriculivral exports in value. War demands inter 
rupted these trends, and American farm exports, stimulated by di 


mipished foreign production and by foreign purchasing 
tained by American credit, rose again, although not to the level at 
existed previous to 1900, ‘These facts, the 


the increasing effectiveness of foreign agri 


powe s- 


report declares, testify to 
‘ultural competition both in 
1900 the capacity and produce- 


domestic and foreign markets. Up to 


tion of the farm industry were able to expand more rapidly than the 
domestic pepulation, because production costs permitted the prefitsble 
sale of agricultural surplus abroad. Since then the expansion of ur 
farming industry has not been able to keep step with our population 


growth, and agricultural imports are increasing despite the fact tbat 


tariff? protection has been giveu some branches of domestic agriculiural 
production. 
FARMER PAYS MORE, GETS LESS 
The farmer's weakened position in meeting foreign competition at 


home and abroad, the board points out, bas resulted from a tendency 
of his expenses to rise more rapidly than the prices he receives for 
his products. Overhead capital costs, including all taxes and interest 
charges of farming, which rose less than 60 per cent from 1880 to 
1900, increased about 100 per cent from 1900 to 1910, and nearly 600 
per cent between 1900 and 1920, Farm labor costs in the 20 years 
increased 90 per cent. Operating costs per unit of production, cover- 
ing all materials and products of other industries purchased by the 
farmer, practically unchanged 1880 and 1900, rose 116 per 
cent between 1900 and 1920, Combined costs per unit of product rose 


between 
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over 300 per cent In these 20 years. Eat wholesale prices of farm 
products fncreased only 120 per cent during the same time. 

HiS INCOME DWINDLES 

The refurn « the totel capital invested in agriculture, the board 
finds, including the value of the food, fuel, and shelter supplied by | 
the farm during the five years prior te the war aversged 546 per | 
cel but during e five years since 1920 aversged only 4 per cent, | 
and en return on the individual farm operator's investment only 
= per cent, j 

1 micht digress at this moment to say that in the manufac: | 
furiug industries in 192% there was invested about £40,000.- | 
vio) of enpital. There were employed less than 9,000,900 | Ce 
workmen, who produced a gross value of $60,000,000,000. Tn | to me as a farmer, 
that gross value was thirty-four billion for raw material, | 
and one manufacturer's raw material is another manufac- 
turer's finished product. Every time it was transferred from 
one manunfacturer to another a profit was added, so in this esn 
Se ea aan ah aeee <n eg as a = ap. | 2250 an aere. 
thirty-four million, tle totel of raw material, there were per- 
haps several billion of profit. 1 have no estimate of the : 
amount. Maybe it was four, five, or six billion; I do not round world. 
know. Subtracting the thirty-four billion and odd millions | 
from the total of sixty billion we have left twenty-five billion | 


and over that the valne of the manufacturer’s products was 
increased by the process of manufacture. If we forget about 
all these profits in the raw material and remember only how 
much in value that raw material was increased by the process 
of manufacture, and use that as the gross production, we 
would then have twenty-five billion as the gross production on 
forty billion of capital and with about 9,000,000 workmen. j 

In the same year there were about 11,000,000 
the farms. There was about $60,000,000,000 
farms proposition. That was after deflation. 
seventy-nine billion before that. This sixty billion of capital 
in sgriculture and about 11,000,000 workers produced a gross 
of $32,548,000,000, considerably less than half the production of | 
manufacturing industries with only two-thirds the capital and | 
With about three-fourths the number of workers. We find 
from the report of board that the net income on this 
investment was only per cent, and their method of figuring | 
that net income is far more favorable to a larger earning in | 


workers on | 
invested in the 
It had been about 


this 
» 


agriculture than in manufacturing. They do not figure the 
item of the work of the family, of the wife and children, | 


as they do in figuring the cost of Iabor in industry. Neither | 
do they figure the depreciation as they do in industry. If 
those items were considered and figured, as the other industries 
figure them, IF venture the opinion there would have been no 
income for agriculture during this last five-year period men- 
tioned. There was a deficit. , 


1 have had a little personal experience along that line. It 
is said that agriculture is getting more presperous. It got | 


more prosperous with me in this way: The deficit on my farm 
three years ago was $1,100. Two years ago it was $418, and 
last year it was only $275.95. So I am getting a lot more 
prosperous in agriculture all the time. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator referred a moment ago to the net 
profits of the manufacturing institutions of the United States, 
the aggregate production of which was approximately $60,- 
000,000,000. I carry the figures fairly well in my mind, and 
I will say to the Senator that the net profits reported by 
corporations in 1923—the 233,339 corporations which reported 
protits—were $9,328,703,239. In addition to these profits, these 
same corporations earned interest to the amount of $2,375,- 
$27,731, paid officers $2,052,710,607, and set aside funds for | 
depreciation, and so forth, to the amount of $2,302,331,457. 
Other corporations, to the number of 165,594, which reported 
no profits and paid no income taxes in the year 1928, earned 
interest to the amount of $901,798,240, paid officers $543,164,579, | 
and set aside funds for depreciation, and so forth, to the 
amount of $813,912,971. The nearly 400,000 corporations of the | 
country had, in 1928, total receipts approximating $120,000,- 
000,000, equal to $1,000 per capita for every inhabitant of the | 
country, So that the Senator’s deductions are entirely ac- 
curate “when he eontrasts the profits made by the agricul- 
turalists and the profits made by the manufacturing institu- 
tions of the United States. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am very glad indeed to have that | 
stutement in connection with my own. ft makes the com- | 
parison more full and complete and more accurate. I[ have | 
no doubt that it was quite as favorable as the Senater has 
stated. 


| 


| crimination aguinst agriculture? 


| which you could lay down the map of Iowa which produces 


| here in New York.” 


_ tem of transportation discrimination. 


| ate bill 575 was under consideration. 


' whole railroad policy of this country has been to develop cer- 


| manufactured stuff from New England clear out West, ard 


| efter allowing a nominal return on capital invested, including the food, 
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Now we ask, What hos brought about this enormous dis. 
I want to say that one of the 
greatest contributing causes is this wonderful railroad system 
of ours in the United States, built up for the purpose of de. 
veloping big industry at big basing points at the expense of 
the men who toil upon the farm. 
Their decree went against Iowa. There fs no question but 
what they determined all these years to prevent the develop- 
ment ef mannfacturing in that State. They did that after wa 
had granted them more than eneseventh of all the land in the 
State, after they had had a share ef our agricultural land 
itself in that gigantie proportion. 
I met a big financial man not long age. He was infrodnced 
but | fonnd out afterwards he was the 
president of several railroads; and in discussing this proposi- 
tion, he said to me, “ You are unfair to the railroads. I was 
out in your State of Iowa when land was werth $5 an acre. 
I built a railroad beside some land, and it was then worth 
” 
I said to him, “ Iowa is the best agricultural spot in the big 
There is not another spot of soil on this earth on 


as much, which has as rich a soil, as good a climate, and as 
great a production, producing one-tenth of all the foodstuits of 
the whole United States.” I said, “ We gave more than one. 
seventh of that princely domain to the railroads, more than 
enough, at $150 an acre, to build all the roads in the State. 
Not only that, but we levied taxes on towns and on townships, 
we issued bonds on counties, we raised the cash money to build 
those reads, and after we built them, you owned them back 


Mr. President, that is what has developed under this sys. 
I say that if we had 
adepted an absolute distance tariff, without any variation 
whatsoever, and had adhered to it all these years, the West 
would be many times better off than it is under this system 
of discrimination. Its development would have been more 
natural. I do not adhere to the absolute distance-tariff iden. 
There are many conditions and circumstances that should 
modify it. Nevertheless, it should be the underlying principle 
in rate making, and that means it should support the long and 
short han) bill. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to call the Senator’s attention to a 
statement made by Colonel Thom, the representative of all the 
railroads before the Interstate Commerce Committee when Sen- 
Evidently the railroads 
assumed the same attitude toward the development of Iowa 
that they have assumed toward the interior territory of tho 
West and the western section generally. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am only citing Iowa as an example. 

Mr. GOODING. I think we all know who Colonel Thom is, 
and this is what he said: 


Mr. Taom. Now, the only complaint, it seems, that can be made of 
the policy of the railroads Is that they have not agreed with the inter- 
mountain country as to the prospects of developing that country ior 
jobbing or manufacturing purposes, They have believed that they ave 
not in a position to compete with the more favorable situation of the 
coast in respeet to that matter. 


All of their freight rates have been constructed along such 
lines that they have prevented the development of the interior. 
They propose to let industries develop where they want them 
to develop, and not where they should naturally develop. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that is correct. I think the 


tain points. 
always gave them the long haul. 


They used to call them “ basing points,” and that 
They wanted to haul the 


then all the products of the West to New England. That miglit 
be legitimate; but even in the West they wanted to move the 
packing plants up to Chicago, they wanted to hau! our agricul- 
tural products up to Chicago to be packed and then back into 
the State of lowa to be eaten. The freight rates were so de- 
vised as to bring about that situation. 
We have not been able to pack our own preducts in our own 
State. Since we got some of those discriminations removed 
we have made a little headway. We have not been abie to 
grind our own flour in our own State out of the wheat that we 
have raised in lowa. We are not able to make our own leather 
into shoes, because of this system, built up throughout the 
United States by way of transportation discrimination. 
Continuing, the report of this conference states: 


The average return to the farmer fer his labor and management, 
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fuel 

war averaged $470 a year 

rhat was preceding the war 

the five years since 1920, $600 a year. 
hat was the high prosperity of agriculture. 
fut taking Into account the inerease in the cost of living for the 
mer, the report finds the purchasing power of his annual income 

1920 about 4 per cent below that earned by him in 1914. This 


on 
-- 


hoard contrasts with the average increase of per cent in the 
synual earnings of workers in other industries, including wage 
and clerks in and transportation, 
ers. and Government employees 


s “ manufacturing 
WORKS ON NARROW 

setual earnings of the farmer in 1924 in return for his labor 
eomputed the board at $730 on the average against 
nings of $1,256 per wage earner in the manufacturing industries in 
year; average earnings of $1,572 by transportation workers; 
earned by workers ; average of $1,678 earned by 
$1,295 by teachers; about $1,650 by Government employees; 
average of $1,415 per worker in all groups other than farmers. 


MARGIN 
are 
by 


as average 


e same 


e! 141 


sters;: 


clerical an 


and at 


The trouble is not with the workers. In the $60,000,000,000 
of cross reduction, the value at which the farmer had to pay 
for what he used in manufactured articles in 19238, out of all 
of it the 9,000,000 workers got only $11,000,000,000 out of the 
whole $60,000,000,000, So that in the cost of this great produe- 
tion, after all, the big item is not labor, but it is profit depre- 
ciation and other matters. 


The 
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nd shelter supplied him by the farm, in the five years preceding | 


ministers, | 


food, fuel, and housing supplied by the farm the board's report | 


ppraised at about $630 per year, which, the report points out, leaves | 


the average farmer a cash income of about $100 out of the $730 earned 
hy his labor during the year 1924. 


That includes all of the farmers in the United States. 
is the average all over the whole country. 
situation. 


That 
It is an appalling 


\n average return of about $400 is allowed on the capital invested, 
the total average cash income per farmer operator about $500 
Since the cost of food and clothing purchased by the average 
m family during the year runs about $475, the average farm 
ome, the board points out, slightly more than to 
the necessities of life. 
figures represent averages, the board's report 
be aS Many worse cases as there are better 
instances, therefore, farmers must 
debt, or taxes, to say nothing of repairs, equipment 
ud maintenance, and proper care of the fertility of the soil, in order 
o pay ordinary living expenses. This situation, the 
illuminatingly reflected in farm bankruptcy statistics. 
farm failures from 1910 to 1924 shows an increase of over 1,000 per 
ent contrast to that of commercial failures, which 
practically the same per year during the same period. 


making 

yeur, 
to 
is only enough 
purchase 


Since these declares, 


ones, and in 


here must 
many 
f interest on 
report states, 
The rate of 


in 


has remained 


They give the capital invested in farms, but use the figures 
which are not right, and I will not put them in the Recorp. 
They got them from the wrong source. The proportion, how- 
ever, compares very well with the correct figures. 

PER CAPITA INCOME 

Striking is the comparison made in the report of the income per 
apita of the nonfarming population with that of farm inhabitants. 
While the income per head of urban population in 1919 was $723, 
$816 in 1920, and $701 in 1921, the per capita income of the farming 
population was $362 in 1919, $298 in 1920, and $186 in 1921. While 
this In a measure reflects the larger family usually prevalent on the 
farms, a8 compared with the city population, it does not make the 
feeding of these additional mouths any easier in the view of the 
ithors of the report. 

lu summing up the causes of the farmer's difficulties, the report 
declares that while 60 per cent of the farmer's income depends on 
world conditions of supply, demand, and costs, which are out of his 
ontrol, most of the elements entering into the expense of operating 
the farm; that is, the cost of agricultural production, are determined 
by domestic conditions which place the costs for the farmer on a 
higher level of values than the world level of values which determines 
the bulk of the farmer's income. Having to produce at a level of 
high cost, the farmer must meet competition which, producing at lower 
cost, limits the market for his surplus in accordance with the abun- 
dance or scarcity of world crops. 


Mr. President, I think that statement is absolutely true. In 
reference to transportation under the law we fixed a value on 
the railroads, by machinery set up by the law, of $18,900,000,- 
000, At the moment that value was fixed by law the market 
value of the railroads on the stock market of the United States, 





| an intlated value, somebody else had to take less than 5 


have had to forego payment | 


~ 
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taking all of their stocks and bonds. was less than $12. 04).- 


000,000, The farmer can not get value for his farm products 
above the market. It is the market that determines what he 
gets, but this stock murket is the greatest market in all the 


world, and yet the market value was not considered in fixing 
the value of those roads. Not only did the law fix the value but 
it fixed the rate of return upon the roads first at 6 per cent 
and then at 5% per cent, and that rate of return was covered 
net only upon the market value but on the whole inflated value 
of the roads, being actually 5°, per cent it 
nearer S or 9 per cent on the actual value of the roads at 
time 
Now, I 
with reference 
the wealth of 
000,000-0dda in 
Mr. KING. 


so instead of was 


that 


want to call attention 
to national wealth which 

the United States increased from 
1912 to $320,000,000,000-0dd in 1922. 
That is the tangible wealth? 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is the property of the country, 
not bonds and noies and obligations. It is just ihe property 
wealth of the country. That is the production of the American 
people. That is the production of capital in the United States, 


to the bulletin of Mr. Toover 
that 


SiLS6.000,- 


increase shows 


of work, of labor, of capital. That is the unearned increment 
or increase in property value That is the decline of the 
dollar, nud about 80 per cent of it, as I recollect, was due to 


the decline of the dollar, because the dollar did depreciate in 
value during that time, and yet the American people were only 
able to produce 54 per cent a year compounded and added in 
each year. 

But the railroads of the United States are given a 
upon value more than 50 per cent above the market 
5.75 per cent. Therefore, as the report 
better cases above the line of average 
below, and since the railroads get more 


return 
of 


are 


Valine 
since there 
ure worse 
5'4 per 


said, 
there 
than 


CHSCs 
n 
per 
agi lcnlture 


cent upon a deflated value below, and that 


principally. 


was 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, for information may I ask the 
Senator what is the aggregate amount of the reported value 
of the railroads as the basis for this computation ? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator mean what they call 


book value? 
Mr. KING. The value accredited to them by 
Commerce Commission. 


the Interstate 


Mr. BROOKHART. It started with $18,900,000,000. 9 There 
have been additions each year since, and it is now up to 
$21,000,000,000 or $22,000,000,000. 

Mr. KING. How do those values which have been given by 
the railroads compare with the valuations which have been 
found under the La Follette Act, to ascertain the physical 
valuation of the railroads? I know they have not yet com- 


pleted the work. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the La Follette Act 
the question of market value and also other element» 
pointed out by the Supreme Court; but if we want to con- 
solidate the railroads we can do it by condemnation of those 
securities, and they would take the valne of the secenrities 
without all this orgy of expert testimony in determining physi- 
eal valuations. Some one said the stock market would increase 
100, or maybe 200, per cent in one day. I said if they got a 
different expert witness on the stand they could increase it that 
much in an hour. They need not take a whole day to It. 

Mr. KING. The Senator will recall that in one day, a few 
days ago when the lambs were ready to be shorn, stock values 


considered 


ns 


declined nearly $10,000,000 as a result of the raid on Wall 
Street. 
Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; and there may be some consider- 


able portion of that on the railroads. I think probably, even 
with boom prices to which they have recovered now, the rall- 
roads are not worth on the market now over $15,000,000,000 or 
$16,000,000,000, although I have no accurate check. I had an 
accurate check in 1920. Class 1 roads in 1920 were actually 
worth on market quotations in May only $10,500,000,000, and 
that is the year in which the value was fixed by the commis- 
sion at $18,900,000,000. That refers to class 1 roads. There 
are a few hundred million dollars invested in class 2 and class 3 
roads, so it probably would not raise it over $11,000,000,000 for 
all of the roads in the United States. 

Mr. President, whenever we begin the proposal of a bill of 
this nature that is going to end discriminations of any kind, 
it immediately excites opposition in the railroad world. The 
pending bill has excited opposition, and very great opposition, 
in my State. I have recelved telegrams and letters from nearly 
every chamber of commerce in the State opposing the bill, be- 
cause those chambers of commerce were urged to do so by the 
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agents and representatives of the raflroads. They took thetr 
word for the situation and did net figyre it out for themselves. 
Onty a few of them have given me any instanees whatever 
whereby anybody in Iowa would be injured, and usually those 
wre cases of some promised favored rate to some point in the 
future, and not something they are getting now. All tell the 
story of disaster in what they are getting now. 


ISowever, there are two men In the State of Iowa who have 
studied the question. Mr. FE. G. Wiley, traffic representative 
of the Greater Des Metnes Committee and an expert upon the 


rate question of the highest order, has figured this ont, and I 
think his knowledge aud his advice are worth more than all 


of the gene ral statements combined. As he figures it out, any 
syetem of discrimination will hurt Icwa and the Middle West, 
an t ought to be removed. 

Another man in Iowa who has figured this matter out is 
Halleck W. Seaman. He is a vice president of the City 
Nutional Bank of Clinton, Iowa. He is also a member of the 


board that ts operating the Government barge line on the Mis- 
sissippi River. He has a very wide know ledge of railroad and 
inland waterway development. He has a perfect knowledge of 
conditions in the Middle West. Ile 1s of opinion that inland 
waterway development is absolutely necessary for the develop- 
ment of the Middle West in any proper degree. He is also of 
opinion that if the railroads are permitted to compete with 
water points they will destroy inland water competition in the 
future as they have done in the past. 

I remember when we had boats all over the Mississippi 
River; I have traveled on them myself; but they are about all 
gone now, because competitive rates put in by the railroads 
took the traffle away from the Mississippi River and there is 
now no encouragement for the development of that traffic. 
After the river transportation is destroyed the competitive 
rates gradually disappear: the rates climb back somewhat to 
their old level. The railroads then have accomplished their 
purpose in destroying river competition. I think that is a 
short-sighted policy even from the standpoint of the railroads 
themselves. I think the railreads ought to cooperate with the 
water transportation, to give it its full share, that the railroads 
should make no effort to take the freight away from the water 
transportation. In that way I think they would get back 
from water transportation a compensation that would be 
greater than the loss. I belleve that to be the natural result 
of any such development. 

The railroad management in the United States, however, all 
seems’ to be back in New York. If one buys a ticket this morn- 
ing to Chicago the money will be remitted to-night to New 
York. It is true all over the United States that all the rail- 
road management centers in New York. While a railroad may 
have its hindquarters in Iowa, its headquarters are in New 
York. The railroads always see the problem from the New 
York standpoint, and never move out and get anybody else's 
view of the situation. Henee the railroads are unable to figure 
out the benefit of a law that would stop this discrimination by 
eharging less for the long hanl than for a short haul. They 
want to retain that power. 

Mr. President, I think I can not do better now than to read 
a portion of Mr. Seaman’s address upon this subject. He 
said: 


There are some 57 varieties of reasons why Towa {fs potentially the 
greatest State in the Union. There are only two or three probable reasons 
why she is not. Towa makes a brilliant record of touchdowns with 
her bine-ribbon achievements fn a thousand and one lines of endeavor, 
yet, for some little understood reason, she has thus far failed to kick 
the real goal of her opportunity. By and large, Iowa has afl the 
physical, finencial, mental, and moral prerequisites for big perform- 
ance, but Incks in that industrial and commercial symmetry so neces- 
sary to make of her a well-rounded figure In the sisterhood ef States. 
It seems to be a plain case of arrested development. 

It is my purpose to try to locate the causes for this arrested de- 
velopment, and to suggest constructive ways and means for their 
removal. I wilt do the best I can to answer that current and preg- 
nant question, “ What's the matter with Iowa?" And in order that 
you may the more easily follow my line of talk I here and now make 
the following broad generalizations: 

That the trade ambitions of Chicago, coupled with the long haul 
but shortsighted policy of our granger roads, are the overshadowing 
and repressive influences that have made of Iowa a vassal State. 

That one available and outstanding source of relief to Iowa from 
this repression lies in a big-scale Improvement of the Mississippi chan- 
nel and its use as a preferential carrier of bulk materials at a price 
lewer than the raflroads can profitably meet. Chicago and Chiezgo’s 
subservient raflroads naturally oppose the improvement of the Missis- 


sippi above the mouth of the !lMnois, for the obvious reason that once | Capper 
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in commission much of the eastbound farm and factory tonnage noy 
moving to and through Chicago would be diverted to the Gulf route. 

That out of the proven inability of our transcontinental lines ;, 
successfully compete with many Panama Canal rates may come an 
added and yoluntary measure of relief from the railroads themselves 
In order to recoup their loss of revenue these lines may make an 
effort to bring about a greater traffic density alovg their local rails, 
thus transforming these carriers into a powerful and welcome agency 
for advancing, instead of as now retarding, the prosperity of the 
State, 

That as we must have adequate and dependable transportation at 
any cost, but are entitled to have it at the lowest possible cost, con. 
sistent with reasonable profits to the carriers, it will probably be 
necessary for the Government to step in and insist upon a proper cor- 
relation and coordination of our rafl and water highways, to the eng 
that conflicting interests may be harmonized and rendered workable. 


s . * s 7 * . 


Every east and west railroad that serves Iowa has not only !ts east- 
ern terminal but its executive direction in Chicago. These major roads 
are the Il}inois Central, Milwaukee, North Western, Quincy, and Rock 
Island. They are termed the “ granger roads” because their princtpal 
business has been to collect and bring into Chicago the raw farm 
products of the great agricultural States lying to the west of Chicago, 
It has been the practice of these reads to put into effect such freight 
rates as would encourage the tong haul from the point of origin at the 
country station to the point of destination at Chicago, there to be 
elther converted locally or to be turned over to connecting Imes for 
eastbound movement. 

If converted locally at Chicago these roads receive 100 per cent of 
the revenue for their haul. If interchanged with eastern carriers, lake 
or rail, then the western roads, having originated the business, demand 
and receive the “lion's share,” or not less tham a 60 per cent division 
of the through rate. 

As a natural consequence, the “ granger roads" do not look with 
favor upon the location at points along their local rails of industries 
that use farm products as their raw materials, provided such farm 
products can otherwise be marketed to advantage at Chicago or tnter- 
changed there, 

Their weapon, whether freight rate or capital discouragement, has 
been used to defeat the location of such industries at loeal points. 
The influence has been a most insidious one, and the towns In eustern 
lowa in particular that have done their “‘ damnedest”’ to build up or to 
locate this and that industry never knew what it was that defeated 
their efforts. But nine times out of ten, If the inside facts were 
known, it was the long-haul versus the short-haul policy of the rail- 
roads that was responsible for their blighted hopes. 


Mr. President, in view of this great discrimination in favor 
of the big basing points against the rural points, I feefthat all 
power and right of discrimination should be taken away from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I do not believe there 
ean ever be justified a less charge for the long haul than for 
an inclnded short haul, unless it might be in the case of ship- 
ments for competition in foreign countries. I do not believe 
that in the same social family, In the same United States, we 
have any right to build up one community in that way at the 
expense of another. I think the very life and union of our 
Government depend upon that idea. If the policy is going to 
prevail that all things must be centered at a few great points, 
them we are in a way to break down the equality and Liberty 
of the American people as it is guaranteed to them under the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Therefore I shall vote for the pending bill, not because it 
affords a complete remedy for the situation against which com- 
plaint is justly lodged, but it lays down a principle that will go 
far to remove the troubles that have contributed much to the 
cause of present unhealihy conditions, especially as affecting 
agriculture in the United States. 

©ALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brovssagp tn the chair), 
The clerk will eall the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Ashurst pt her George Jones, Wash. 
Bayard Cousens Giilett Keudrick 
am Giass Keyes 
Blease Deneen Gof Bing 
Borah Dill Gooding La Follette 
Bratten Tike Hale McLean 
Brookhart Ernst Harreld McNar 
Broussard Fernald Harris Mayfield 
Bruce Verris Hlarrisen Means 
ee Peas Heflin Metealt 
Cameron aoe Howell Moses 
azier Johnson Neely 
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. a Reed, Mo, Simmons Wadsworth 
NS 7 Reed, Pa. Smoot Walsh 

adie Robinson, Ark. Stanfield Warren 
Overman Robinson, Ind. Stephens Watson 
Pepper Sackett Swanson Weller 
Phipy Sheppard Trammell Wheeler 
Kansdell Shortridge Tyson Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 

«wered to their names, a quorum is present. 
THE WORLD COURT 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, a telegram has just 
been received by the press associations, which I think ought to 
pe of interest to the Senate. It reads as follows: 

Greveva, March 18 (by International News Service).—The Conncll 
of the League of Nations to-day decided to invite the United States 
to a conference at Geneva on September 1 to consider the reservations 
which the United States has suggested regarding her entry into the 
World Court. 


In view of the fact that the American people in two great 
elections, by majorities of seven or eight million, decided that 
the United States would have nothing whatever to do with the 
League of Nations, and utterly, and as they thought finally, 
repudiated that organization, this telegram is interesting. We 
are now to be asked to sit down outside of the league and con- 
fer with the gentlemen inside of the league with reference to 
whether we will accept the jurisdiction of the court created, 
set up, managed, and controlled by the gentlemen inside of the 
league. It seems to me that we ought to take immediate action 
on this matter. Is this not a very appropriate time to pass a 
resolution baming a delegate and to apply cloture to the reso- 
lution, so that it can be passed before the American people 
know anything about it? 

Mr. President, this simply illustrates the fact that you can 
not be halfway in a thing and halfway out of it; that you 
cither have to join the League of Nations and become an in- 
iegral part of it, or you must stay out of it completely and 
ubsolutely. 

Lincoln once declared that a nation can not remain half 
slave and half free; and I desire, with all respect to the im- 
jwortal dead, to paraphrase that statement: A nation can not 
yemain half sovereign and half subordinate. We can not pre- 
serve our national independence and at the same time subject 
ourselves to the control of any international body. We can 
not be a nation completely controlling its affairs and at the 
kame time submit any part of our policies to the domination of 
any foreign organization, 

LEAGUE WILL “ CONSIDER” SENATE'S COURT ACTION 

We were told that this was a world court. The people of 
the United States were told that it was a world court. Sen- 
ators pledged themselves to vote for a world court, some of 
them before they had ever seen the protocol or had been fur- 
nished with a copy of the so-called statute of the court. Sen- 
ators pledged themselves to vote for this so-called world court 
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cussion of either of those subjects, and especially was there no 
adequate discussion of the so-called statute of the court, or of 
the relation of the court through the covenant to the Leneue 
of Nations. Neither was there adequate discussion of the in 
herent power of the members of the lengue at will fo amend 
the covenant of the league, and thus enlarge or alter the 
claimed jurisdiction of the court. 

A few hours before the forced vote was taken, five so-called 
additional reservations were introduced which were never 
realiy discussed. To all intents and purposes, they were 
not discussed at all. The reservations were brought forward 


| to steady the supporters of the court, who were in consterna- 
| tion and threatening to desert. 


without understanding that the very word “ protocol” means | 


something pasted in, and that this thing that we call a protocol 
vas something to be pasted into the League of Nations com- 
pact. Senators voted for this so-called World Court, many 
of whom two days before had not understood that the docu- 
ments submitted to us had not been submitted by any sov- 
ercign nation but by the secretariat of the League of Nations. 

My understanding, based entirely upon newspaper accounts, 
is that when the Secretary of State received the engrossed 
copy of the proceedings of the Senate he was in doubt where 


to send it, and, being in doubt, at least some of the press stated | 


that he had sent the document to the various nations composing 
the organization of the League of Nations and also had sent it 
to the secretariat, figuring, I take it, that if he did not hit with 
one barrel he might with the other. 

And so, having started out with the idea, as expressed on the 


floor by many Senators, that we were entering a court that | 


was a world court, that was not in any way tied to the League 
of Nations, that was completely divorced from it, we are now 
invited by the League of Nations to sit down with the League 


of Nations and discuss with this body which we refused to. 


join the question of whether we have adopted proper reserva- 
tions and have attached proper cond<tions to our entrance into 
this court, which is a league court and never was anything but 
& league court. 

Mr. President, just 22 days ago we were rushed into a rati- 
‘ication of the court of the League of Nations. For the second 
time in a half century cloture was applied. For the first time 
corure was applied before the question under consideration 
had been fully debated. It is true there had been a dis- 
cussion of the general proposition of the desirability of a world 
court. There had been some discussion of the relation of the 
court to the League of Nations. There was no adequate dis- 


The influence of the White House was exerted to the utmost 
to hold the staggering column in line. The last hour of the 
discussion, except seven minutes, was occupied by one S« 
in a speech which is its own characterization. 

By these means the result was accomplished. Back of this 
action, and perhaps accounting for it, was a paid propaganda 
which had been conducted for months. Many Senators, I am 
informed, had pledged themselves even in advance of this dis- 
cussion. Many of them at the time their pledges were exe- 
cuted, I repeat, had never read the statute or the protocol of 
the court. In a vague and indefinite way they were for a 
world court, and hence appeared willing to accept any kind of 


nhutor 
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a court. They were like people who are hungry and are will- 
ing to eat any kind of a meal of victuals. They resemble gen- 
tlemen who want a drink and are willing to drink any kind of 
moonshine that is offered to them, from any kind of a bottle. 

Coinciding with these forces were doubtless two other ele 
ments—men who were earnest advocates of the League of 
Nations and who appeared to have regard neither for the de- 
cision of the people rendered in two great national elections, 
nor for the altered condition of the world, who were willing to 
support entrance into the court because they believed it in- 
trigued us in the meshes of the league, and they therefore sup 
ported the measure. I have no doubt that is true of the 
greater number of men who sit on this side of the Chamber, 
one of whom, at least, the distinguished Senator from Mary 
land [Mr. Bruce], expressly stated that he regarded the court 
as taking us practically into the league, and that he wanted 
us to enter the league. Others who had opposed the league, 
probably because it had been advocated by a Democratic l’resi- 
dent, now turned tail, and, under the lash of the present 
Republican President, went to heel and in principle voted for 
the very proposition they had formerly repudiated. 

THE AFTERMATH OF GAG RULS 


All this occurred but 22 days ago. What sincere and 
candid man is there who does net now regret our hasty and 
improvident action? What man is there so blinded, by preju- 
dice, so warped by preconceived notions, as not to And in the 
developments of the past six days an absolute demonstration of 
the falsity of the claims hitherto advanced by the league and 
for the league's court? We were told that the league was to 
be an assembly of brothers, inspired by the spirits of love 
and charity. What man is now so blind and deaf and preju- 
diced that he dees net understand that the league is an as- 
sembly of political representatives of the nations, every ian 
of which is controlled by the interests, the ambitions, the 
hates, and the fears of his own country? 

What man is so dull that he does not know that the spirit 
is that of the gaming table, where each participant plays 
a selfish hand, thinking only of the emolument and profit to 
accrue to his own country? Who is there now that does not 
know that the great nations are playing the old game of 
balance of power and seeking to employ the league as an 
instrumentality through which they shall each realize its 
separate ambition? 

Nay, more! Who does not know that when the Locarno 
pact, which was written an presented to the world as con- 
clusive evidence that at last the spirit of amity and fairness 
had come to control the affairs of the great nations was made, 
there were secret and treacherous understandings substan- 
tially to nullify the benefits it was pretended were to be 


| conferred? 


What American citizen regrets the fact that our country is 
not involved in this web of intrigue, the threads of which are 
selfishness, avarice, hate, ambition, and aggrandizement? Who 
is there who regrets the fact that as this miserable exhibition 
of trickery, fraud, sham, and shame has been played out, the 
United States has occupied a dignified and clean position, out- 
side and beyond the artifices, the fraud, the cajoleries, the 
flatteries, the falsehoods, the false pretenses of this onee glorl- 
fied body, proclaimed as the child of Christian civilization, and 
inspired by the spirit of Jesus Christ? 
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Mr. President, T shall prove to those who listen—I can prove 
nothing to these who having eyes refuse to see, and having 
ears refuse to hear: 

1. That the present condition of the league is due to trickery, 
chicanery, and an absolute breach of faith. 

2. That the league itself is an offensive and defensive alli- 
ance, seeking to assert the powers of world government, and 
that it was intended from the first to be controlled by four 
or five great, ambitious, and conquering nations. 

3. That the President was in error when he declared that 
the court was divorced from the league, and I shall show, 
to the contrary, that the court is an integral part of the 
league, and completely subservient to its dictates. 

1. That the so-called reservations which we attached afford 
no protection whatever to the rights or interests of America. 

5. That these reservations are necessurily offensive to every 
South American country, and will provoke ill-feeling against 
this country, because, sir, when the United States asserts that 
no question can be considered by the court without the consent 
of the United States, when we make that reservation in face of 
the fact that a number of South American countries have 
already signed treaties to submit all their controversies to the 
court, in effect we assume the right to say that the court shall 
be closed in the face of those nations which have thus signed 
these treaties. We place them in a position of subservience 
to our will, which will be offensive to the proud Latin-Ameri- 
can countries to our south. 

EUROPEAN DECEPTION AT LOCARNO 

The Locarno pact has been heralded to the world as an ex- 
emplification of the spirit of the millennium. Nearly everyone 
has accepted that statement as the truth, and not one man in 
50.000 in the United States has ever read the document, and 
with all the respect in the world for my colleagues upon the 
floor, I question whether one-third of its membership has ever 
read the document. I do not complain of lack of intelligence 
on the part of my associates. I do not complain that they are 
not patriotic. I do complain of improvident action, taking 
mere newspaper statements for the verity in regard to the con- 
tents of important documents, or taking the flamboyant state- 
ments of European statesmen at their full face value. What 
is the Locarno pact, and how has it been treated and used in 
the last few days? 

The Locarno pact between Germany, Belgium, Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Poland, and Czechoslovakia, among other things, 
provided that it ratified and approved the separate treaties 
between Germany, Belgium, France, Great Britain, and Italy. 

It provided for arbitration conventions between Germany and 
Belgium, Germany and France, Germany and Poland, Germany 
and Czechoslovakia. 

It guaranteed the maintenance of the territorial status quo 
of the frontiers between Germany, Belgium, and France and in 
substance bound Germany to accept forever the conditions laid 
dowit in the treaty of Versailles with reference to her external 
and her internal boundaries, if we can use the term “internal 
boundaries” to describe the conditions that were attached to 
certain parts of the German Empire. 

There were reservations made as to Belgium and France, and 
those countries were permitted, as an act of legitimate self- 
detense, to make war on Germany in case she should violate 
article 42 or article 483 of the treaty of Versailles, which for- 
bids military movements or fortifications within 50 kilometers 
of the left bank of the Rhine. . 

That is to say, the right was reserved to make war without 
going to any court, without going to any arbitral tribunal, with- 
out even going to the Council of the League of Nations. Who 
was to decide the question whether Germany had violated or 
had not violated in the absence of those tribunals? Platnly, 
that question was to be decided by those nations for themselves. 
They were to act upon their own judgment and upon their own 
initiative. 

There is a provision for arbitration of disputes, or reference 
to the council or to the court, but it is expressly reserved that 
the right of legitimate defense includes resistance to and viola- 
tion of articles 42 and 48 of the treaty of Versailles. There is 
also the express provision that in case of their violation it shall 
be regarded as an unprovoked act of aggression. Therefore the 
way is open to an attack at any time, because all that is neces- 
sary is for those countries to claim that there has been a viola- 
tion. In such case, of course, Germany would claim there had 
been no violation, and instead of settling that question before” 
the arbiter, the judicial or political tribunal aforesaid, the right 
is reserved to at once make war, 

What are articles 42 and 43? They relate to the conditions 
of the Versailles treaty, which not only fixed the boundaries of 
Germany but particularly fixed the boundaries within which 
Germany can not move a soldier or move a gun or do any 
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other act covered by the broad language of the treaty. Pify 
kilometers on the left bank of the Rhine are marked out as 4 
zone into which Germany can not move a troop, a gun, or any 
ammunition. Let us grant that that is all right, but when tho 
time comes that any of those nations see fit to assert that there 
has been a violation they have expressly provided that they gre 
not obliged to settle that question before any court or any tri. 
bunal, but that they can at once take up arms and call upon 
the League of Nations to sustain them under article 16 of th» 
covenant of the league. 

Mr. President, Germany gave her consent to these seemingly 
harsh conditions, doubtless relying upon the protestations of 
amity and good will and the claim that there was a universg) 
desire to wipe out the bitterness that had theretofore existe, 
between the nations, and in consideration of which Germany 
was to be given a permanent seat on the council of the leagne. 
She was to have full fellowship with France, Italy, and Japan, 
The permanent membership of the league was Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan, while Germany was to take her sea; 
beside those four great nations and to occupy and possess the 
important right of being one of the five great nations having 4 
permanent seat upon the council. 

It needs no argument to demonstrate, sir, that a permanent 
seat is of great advantage and weight. Germany was to obtain 
this fixed status, and her statesmen undoubtedly felt that under 
those conditions they would be able to protect the interests of 
the German people. As she took her seat there she knew, of 
course, that one of those countries, France, was incensed 
against her and she had reason to believe that Great Britain, 
Italy, and Japan were in good faith in their protestations of 
a desire to receive Germany back into the family of European 
nations. ,She had also reason to believe that France would in 
good faith, if Germany kept her agreement, receive Germany 
into this little coterie of great nations, which every man of 
sense knows was intended in the organization of the league 
practically to dominate that organization. That was the con- 
sideration Germany was to receive. Her statesmen undoubtedly 
felt under those conditions that they would be able to protect 
the interests of the German people. 

But, sir, two things happened. The ink was not dry on the 
Locarno pact until France and Poland made a separate agree 
ment, an offensive and defensive alliance against Germany, for 
that is the meaning of the treaty when stripped of all its hypo- 
critical language. It could have been aimed at no other nation 
than Germany. It was aimed at Germany. To follow the 
phrase of another, it was a cannon pointed at Germany’s heart, 
At the same time France and Czechoslovakia negotiated an 
exactly similar treaty, so that the action taken amounts to 
nothing more or less than an offensive and defensive alliance 
ly three nations against Germany made at the very time that 
those six nations were sitting down at the table proclaiming 
that the dawn of a new day had come and that brotherhood 
and amity and good will were hereafter to control all of their 
actions toward each other. 

It is now openly charged in the press of Europe, it has been 
charged by European statesmen of high renown, that at the 
very time the Locarno pact was signed the representatives of 
Great Britain and perhaps of other countries had secretly 
agreed with France that at the same time Germany was ad- 
mitted, France’s ally and Germany's enemy, Poland, would be 
given a permanent seat in the council so as to offset and nullily 
any influence or vote Germany might acquire. 

The press must rely upon the reports of its correspondents, 
and they in turn must get the best information they can. I 
do not criticize the press. They have generally been right in 
these matters. Whether the press is to be trusted or not as to 
the statements of the fact I have just made, the indubitable 
truth is that France did demand a seat for Poland and that she 
was backed in this demand by Mr. Austin Chamberlain. 

It can scarcely be doubted that by direction or indirection 
Mr. Chamberlain had made this pledge to France, and he 
made it secretly. Also it is manifest that at the very time 
France was sitting at the table signing the Locarno pact he 
had in mind a scheme to deprive Germany of the benefits 
which Germany expected to receive from the Locarno pact by 
bringing in an enemy of Germany and by giving an additional 
permanent seat in the council to that enemy, so that always 
and forever Germany's influence as a permanent member would 
be entirely different from the influence she had a right to ex 
pect when she signed the Locarno pact. 

It is impossible to sustain the good faith of that kind of 
dealing. The incident is a complete demonstration of the 
fact that in dealing with these European countries, no mattet 
what instrument they may lay upon the table, they are liable 
to have secret intrigues which modify, qualify, or destroy the 
effect of the agreement they have openly signed. 
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when we entered the war to defend our rights we under 
that the nations of Europe had disctosed to us the object 

of the war, and that they would disclose to us thereafter 
4 kly and fully ali that concerned the common powers. ‘That 
was not written in words, 
facts and was assumed by the situation. 


THE WAR AND EUROPEAN DPCHPIION 


irom the 


Yet after we got into the war it was disclosed that there 
were secret treaties affecting the peace settlement, treaties and 
mderstandings between Italy and the allied countries other 
than the United States affecting Fiume and the Adriatic, 
ce-ret vnderstandings affecting Chinese territory whereby 
shantung was to be eut from the heart of China and trans- 
erred to Janan, 
Hussin involving the Bosporus and the Dardanelles which 
would have contrelled had the Czarist Government continued 
in power: and indeterminate agreements or promises affecting 
the Balkans, affecting Poland, and affecting Greece. So that 
we now bave again a manifestation of the kind of donbie 
dealing we can expect in Europe where, as Mr. Wilson said in 
discussing the Fiume controversy, the old militaristic spirit 
comes back to control and the old and evil influences are once 
wore Gominant. That is not Mr. Wilson’s exact language, but 
that, in my judgment, is a fair statement of it. 

‘ir. President, I desire to invite the attention of the few 
Members of the Senate who can still stand it to hear this 
question diseussed, or sit to hear it discussed, to a few other 
facts in support of the propositions I have just laid down. I 
propose to undertake to demonstrate that the league itself 
is an offensive and defensive alliance leveled against the United 
States of America, and that the court is the absolute feature 
of that league. 

FALSE ISSUES 

Int first IT want to wipe out if I can some false arguments 
that have been constantly fed to the American people. A lot 
ef people proclhiiming themselves the anointed apostles of 
peace are denouncing all who refuse to accept their views as 
maticions individuals having a natural affinity for murder and 
other high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Only recently it was, in substance and effect, said again 
that certain people, including myself, would not get very far 
opposing this measure until they could bring ferward a remedy. 
Such senseless mouthings have no place in rational debate. 

All decent humans would like to see the battle flags per- 
manently furled, the roar of cannon forever stilled. The dis- 
pute, therefore, is not hetween the advocates of war and the 
advocates of peace. The dispute is between two classes of 


people, each desiring the peace and prosperity of the world, | 


and let us hope most of them desire especially the peace and 
prosperity of America. 

The one faction declares that the best way to preserve the peace 
end prosperity of America is, in consonance with the policies of 
Washington, to refuse to interfere in the intrigues and wars 
of Europe and to forbid interference with our policies on this 
side of the ocean; or stated differently, that America shall 
stay strictly at home, attend to her own business, and forbid 
foreign governments to trespass upon our rights. The other 
faction declares that the best way to keep the peace of America 
is for our Government to interfere in all of the disputes and 
wars of the world and to permit foreign governments to thrust 
themselves into the settlement of such disputes as America 
may have on her own account. In other words, the best way 
to keep out of the disputes and wars of the world fs to get 
into all of them. 

THE DOCTRINES OF WASHINGTON AND MONROB 


Summed up, all these questions resolve themselves Into 
one, namely, Shall we abandon the teachings of Washington 
and the traditional nationalistic policies of the past for the 
new-fangled doctrine of internationalism?—a poison that is 
distilling itself through certain channels in America and that 
is as un-American and as treacherous a doctrine as ever cursed 


a free people. 

Shall we forego the advantages of our peculiar situation? 
Shall we quit our own to stand upon foreign soil? 
Shall we abandon the Monroe doctrine, or at least abandon 


that important part of the doctrine which was expressed by 
James Monree in these words— 


In the wars of European powers in matters relating to themselves 


we have never taken any part nor does it comport with our policy 
ected. * * © 


* * * To cultivate friendly relations, * * * meeting, im all 


instances, the just claims of every power; submitting to injuries from 
hong 


The proponents of internationelism, however, declare that 
these policies did not keep America out of the World War. 
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| That is trne, but the other side of the shield Is that from the 
birth of this Nation te ur entrance into the World War 
stretches more than 140 years. In all of that period the United 
Siates was not drawn into a single trans-Atiantic war, although 


It was a conclusion that sprang | 


over 150 wars were waged in various parts of the world. 


notably, the 
Napoleonic conflicts which saturated the Old World with blood 
from the deserts of Egypt to the steppes of Russia. 

During all these cataclysms the United States enjoyed com- 
plete immunity. Nay more. We acquired the vast domains of 
Florida and Louisiana and laid the foundations and buiit the 


Thirty or forty were of the first magnitude, 


|} walls of an impregnable empire in which life, liberty, and 


secret treaties between England, France, and | 
| Jefferson, the wise Madison, the brave Monroe, the 


property are secure, 

But then, sir, the captains of our fate were the profound 
herole 
Washington—Americans all. They thought only of America. 
They rendered an wndivided allegiance. Their feet were 
planted on American soil. They did not attempt to straddle 
the Atlantic Ocean 

But, say the internationalists, “ nothwithstanding the policies 
of Washington, we were once in 140 years involved in a con- 
flict between European powers, therefore you must now 
abandon his policy of nationalism and accept our doctrine of 
internationalism.” 

Say these gentlemen, “we assert ”"—and all we have ever 
had is their assertion, not one of them has backed his assertion 
with any logie or sound reason—“ we assert that our inter- 


| nationalism will prevent wars and disasters not only in Amer- 


| guarding our gates against the entrance of its victims. 


ica but in all the world. Unless, therefore, you can propose an 
infallible remedy for war, yeu must accept our nostrum;: and, 
if you do not do it, you had better not open your mouth in 
this country to utter a protest, for you will meet with con- 
demnation and contempt.” 

They ery aloud, “ What have you to propose?” We answer, 
“Adherence to the wise policies of Washington, which, it is 
true, did not infallibly prevent war, but which redaced em- 
broilment in European wars to 1 in 140 years.” 

We admit that our policy is not infallibie; but we assert that 
it does not follow that we must accept your proposed remedy 
unless you can propose a new policy which will certainly pre- 
vent future wars. We decline a doctrine which assumes that 
we can keep out of trouble in Burope by engaging in all of 
the troubles of Europe. 

THE LEPROSY OF INTERNATIONALISM 

Let me illustrate the idiocy of the argument of the pro- 
ponents of the World Court. Leprosy has existed throughout 
the ages. It is the “ whiie curse” of the Orient. Our policy 
has been to guard ourselves against its contamination by keep- 
ing away from leprosy-infected districts and colonies, and by 
Never- 


i theless occasionally an individual in the United States is 


| afflicted with the disease. 


Our policy, therefore, has not been 
entirely suecessful. 

Suppose now some imbecile were to declare that the way to 
exterminate leprosy is to turn the lepers loose on the com- 
munity and for everybody to visit the leper colonies and purify 
the lepers by fondling their diseased flesh, and we were to 
reply that we declined the experiment. Would it lie in the 
mouths of the proponents of the new doctrine, therefore, to 
declare that we were in favor of leprosy and that we must 
accept their imbecilic proposition unless we could invent a 
nostrum absolutely guaranteed to exterminate the dread dis- 
ease? We would answer that, although the present methods 
have not entirely wiped out the curse of leprosy, the proposed 
remedy would contaminate the world; that our people would 
lie along the highways rotting with the awful disease. We 
would say that, although we could not produce a perfect rem- 
edy, we nevertheless declined to abandon a method which had 
confined the disease and lessened its ravages for the foolish 
and deadiy scheme proposed. 

War is an evil. It has cursed the world through the cen- 
turies, but it is brought about by the yoluntary actions of 
nations. Eyrepe and Asia have been its two hotbeds. Their 
governments and peoples have, for their own reasons, re- 
sorted to the force of arms. They still pursue these poli- 
cies. Even, sir, as I speak the cannon of Spain and of 
France are huriing their deadly projectiles inte the patriotic 
columns of the Moors, whe are defending their fatherland 
from invasion and exploitation. They are referred to here as 
tribes and people with no fixed habitat. That is not true; but 
it is true that most of them, like Abraham, are following their 
flocks and their herds from pasture to pasture, and most of 
them were civilized when our ancestors were wearing the skins 
of wild beasts. France has ne more business in that country 
and Spain has no more right in that country than any other 
pair of freebooters have to invade the peaceful valleys of any 
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1 and to rob and despoil them of their homes and their 


property and their liberty. For my part my sympathies clus- 
ter around every bullet that is fired by those people in defense 
of their native land 

The dictator of Italy is massing armies and invading the 


The latest 

The fur- 
that he has declared that the legislative bodies now 
existing shall remain in perpetual session until 1928 or 1929, 
and that then none but Fascists, those of his own clique and 
crowd, will be allowed to take seats. This dictator of Italy, 
who ussumes the power of life and death over the people, who 
attacks them for their religion, is one of the gentlemen whose 
representative will sit on the World Court to decide the rights 
of America, There are enough applications for admission to 
the United States now from this tyrant-cursed couniry so that 
if they could all come here we would not be able to absorb 
them during the next 20 years. 

The British sea lord is declaring that England will, by her 
war ficets, keep the dominance of the seven seas. And, sir, at 
the Geneva convention one great British statesman, when they 
were discussing the question of an armed force to support the 
league, volunteered the statement that Great Britain would be 
quite willing to take over the policing of the seven seas; that 
is to say, he wanted the league to grant Great Britain the 
dominance of those waters that wash every shore of the world. 
She wanted the right to have her navy in fact what she has 
always sought to make it, the complete master of the oceans, 
and thus to become master of the trade and commerce and con- 
troller of the destiny of every nation. It was boldly stated at 
the councils of the league. 

Irance appears holding in an extended hand the hat of the 
mendicant, unable to pay her international obligations to us; 
but back of that mendicant stand the serried columns of the 
greatest army on earth, and her soldiers are embarking to 
foreign lands to rob foreign peoples of their God-given and in- 
herent rights. 

Japan grips in a clutch of steel large portions of China and 
vast dominions belonging to Russia, and senselessly we con- 
ceded to her the dominance over islands in the North Pacific, 
every one of which in her possession is a menace to the United 
States, or may be at any moment. 

The ingenuity and resources of the nations are strained to 
the utmost in the production of war planes and submarines, 
deadly explosives and poison gases. All these preparations are 
for exploitation, in part to hold the vast territories that were 
seized at the close of this war, when Great Britain took over 
at one time a domain greater than the eagles of the Cmwesars 
encompassed in the proudest days of Rome’s dominance. These 
preparations, L repeat, are for exploitation, for the glutting of 
national ambitions, for the engorgement of the stomach of ra- 
pacity; and all of the nations thus arming to the teeth are 
members of the League of Nations. Substantially all of them 
ure represented by the gowned judges of the court. Such a 
court, created by such nations, is but an artifice to conceal the 
deadly purpose of its creators and to lull stupidity into a false 
sense of security. 

YHE COURT IS THE ARM OF THE LEAGUE 

Mr. President, the court is the creature of the league. The 
purposes, powers, and dangers of the creature can not be ap- 
preciated without an understanding of the purposes, powers, 
and dangers of the creator. What is the League of Nations? 
What is its claimed jurisdiction? What are its policies? To 
what control is it subject? When we have answered these 
questions we shall have discovered the real jurisdiction and the 
renal menace of a league of nations and of its creature, the 
court. 

The league is composed of 55 or 56 nations, embracing every 
character of race—black, brown, and yellow—every kind of 
government from dictatorship to democracy; every sort of re- 
ligion from yoodooism to Christianity ; every degree of progress 
from cannibalism to civilization. These 55 nations have formed 
a combination amounting in fact to a supergovernment. They 
have created two governing bodies—an assembly, composed of 
the representatives of all the member nations, and a council, 
composed of the representatives of 10 of the greater nations. 
They have declared the purposes and powers of this super- 
government in an instrument by them jointly signed. The 
league covenant expressly declares : 


That the assembly or the council may deal with any matter “ affect- 
ing the peace of the world.” (Art. 4.) 


Any matter affecting the peace of the world! 

That when there is war, or even threat of war, the league 
may take any action it sees fit; that any member of the league 
may invoke the jurisdiction and powers of the league as to— 


Tyrol, or a few days ago was preparing to do so. 
news is that he is still further increasing his armies. 
ther news i 
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any circumstance 
* - * 


whatever * © ® which “threatens to 4 
the good understanding between nations. (Art, 11.) 


That if any nonmember state goes to war with a mem) 
state, or if two or more nonmember states £0 to war with ear) 
other, without first submitting the dispute to the league, all jy. 
members of the league will make war upon and destroy thy. 
state going to war: and this is true regardless of the justice «; 
the cause. That is written in article 17; and the man who cay 
read that article and not find that doctrine there is jute. 
lectually blind, deaf, and dumb. 

In order to enforce this insolent and usurped authority a) 
the members have formed an alliance and have directly agrood 
to make war upon the states not yielding obedience to th 
imperious demands. (Art. 16,) 

Go and read it. Bear in mind, the United States is not 
exempt from the pains and penalties of this arrogant and 
bloody compact. Should we have a dispute with Mexico or 
any other country which in the opinion of the foreign gentte. 
men who oflicer the league threatens to distarb the “ good wy. 
derstanding between nations,” the leagne asserts the right to 
interfere, and if “ war is threatened” these foreign gentlemen 
may summon the armies and navies of the criminal copartner. 
ship to destroy the United States of America. At the Geneva 
convention this doctrine was baldly and nakedly stated by 
Benes, of Czechoslovakia. It was accepted, and finally failed 
for lack of the one yote of Great Britain. That vote will come 
whenever British statesmen, who are wiser than the statesmen 
of any other country, looking down the course of time, observe 
that Great Britain's sun will shine brighter because they 
accept it. This attack upon us under the very terms of the 
league can be made and must be made unless we humbly 
accept the decrees of the league and prostrate ourselves to its 
sovereign commands. 

I assert, therefore, that the league is a villainous conspiracy 
against the liberties of the nations of the world. It impn- 
dently asserts a world-wide jurisdiction. It boldly announces 
its purpose to enforce its pretended authority by “ sanctions.” 
But what are sanctions? No criminal ever says, “I murdered 
a man.” He says, “I bumped him off.” No thief ever says, 
“I stole the article and hid it.” He says, “I stashed it.” And 
so the language of diplomacy, largely devised along similur 
lines, uses unusual terms. 

But what are “sanctions”? Sanctions, sir, are war. Sane- 
tions are fire and sword, famine and plague, battle fleets of 
the sea, the atrocity of bursting shell hurled from the skies, 
the horror of poison gases that creep like innumerable serpents 
along the surface of the ground to put out the lives of men. 
Such are the indisputable facts; and if this league covenant 
had been signed in Burope without having been sugar-coated 
with the hypocritical pretenses that it was done in the name 
of humanity, of God, and religion; if the naked fact had been 
presented to the American people that 55 nations had signed a 
compact of this kind and proposed to back it with armed force, 
there is not a county in the United States in which American 
citizens would not have been drilling within 24 hours. 

What is this lethargy that so envelops our souls? What is 
this fog that so obscures our vision? What has happened to 
the American people that compacts of this kind can be signed, 
and we not only sit supinely by, but we find men who would 
have us enter into this unholy compact and bind our Nation to 
accept the decrees of foreigners who constitute the member- 
ship of the league? And yet there are those who would 
lull us into a false sense of security by the siren song of uni- 
versal peace ! 

That cry, sirs, was heard when the British armies were 
marching against the Colonies. There were men then who de- 
clared there was nothing to fear. There were men then who 
were talking amity and good will and loyalty to our sovereign. 
George III. There were men then who would blind the eyes 
of the American people and stop their ears; but there was one 
clarion voice that reverberated through the forests of America: 


Gentlemen may cry peace, peace, but there is no peace. Why stand 
we here idie? 


Ah, if ever this country needed a Patrick Henry to arouse in 
it once more the spirit of independence; if ever this country 
needed a fagot from the altars of the Revolution to light once 
again the fires of national patriotism, it is at this hour. As I 
hear the league’s pious protestations for peace, and then read 
this crimson compact, and witness the preparations of its 
members for war, there comes to me Tom Moore’s description 
of the Saracen— 

One who could pause and kneel unshod 
In the warm blood his hand had poured 
To mutter o’er a text to God 
Engraven on his reeking sword. 


ir 
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I. sirs, am not an advocate of war. I hate and abominate 
war and all its evil brood. Hence I protest that the indi- 
viduals who temporarily fill these positions shall not involve 
the United States in all the disputes of the world ; that they 

hall take no action which will send America’s sons to die in 
foreign lands, in foreign wars, created by foreign nations, and 
perhaps subject our sons to be under the command of foreign 
venerals. 

Hence also I protest that Uncle Sam shall not be soothed 
te sleep in the lap of an international Delilah, and so, shorn 
of his locks, awake only when the Philistines are upon him. 

Such. sirs, is the League of Nations. Men may deny the 
truth. as they have denied it on platforms all over this coun- 
iry Men may seek to cover up the facts, as they have done ; 
hur it is time for honesty of speech, for frankness of expres- 
sion! and it is time for lying to cease. 

Such is the League of Nations. What of its agent, the 
court? 
1. There is no such thing as a world court. There is a 
lencue court. It was created under the authority of article 
14 of the league compact. The protocol and statute of the 

urt were adopted by the assembly and council of the league 

d sent out by the secretariat of the league only to members 

the league and the states named in the annex. When 
signed by the several states it is returned to and filed with the 
secretariat. 

3. Its so-called judges are nominated by the members of the 
league and by the members of the league only, and the mem- 
bers of the league may nominate even though they have not 
signed the statute of the court. That is statute 5. 

i From the men so nominated the assembly and council of 
the league elect the judges. They may also increase the 
number of the judges. That is statutes 1 and 14. 

5. Vacancies are certified by the secretariat of the league to 
the league members. That is statute 18. 

6. Salaries, expenses, and pensions for the judges are fixed 
by the council and assembly and apportioned among the mem- 
bers of the league. That is statutes 32 and 33. 

7. Notices of all cases are sent to the members of the 
league by the secretariat. That is statute 40. 

8. Notices of injunctions and mandates Which the court 
directs against any nation to preserve the status quo upon a 
final settlement are transmitted to the council for such action 
as it may wish to take. 

Is there anybody here who wants to say that when the court 
writes a decree and sends it to the council, and the council 
then is to take whatever action it pleases in the enforcement 
of that decree, that that court and that council are not Siamese 
twins, absolutely inseparable? The man who would deny 
that is not honest with himself, or else he has an intellect that 
travels in a very different manner from that in which mine 
travels. Perhaps that will explain some of my peculiar views. 

The reasons given by the advisory committee and solemnly 
recorded in the records of the league are— 

That the measures, once they have been suggested by a court of the 
league, indicate the council of the league as the body most competent 
to suggest that the measures be carried out which are calculated to 
insure the effect of the sentences pronounced by the court. 


Yet there are men who will say—the President has said— 
that the league was divorced from the court. I wonder who 
is advising the President just now. 

In plain language, the judges decide and the league enforces. 
Hiow they enforce is laid down in the league compact, article 
16, which provides for the employment of every instrumentality 
of war, provides for cutting off commerce on the sea, for 
laying an embargo upon ports, for the employment of every 
method and means of bloody war, such war as has turned the 
soils of the world crimson, filled her valleys with bones, and 
made widows and orphans in every land since time began. 


What wonder is it that M. Lapradelle, of France, declared in 
the league: 


The court, being the judicial organ of the league, can only be 
created within the league, 


THE LEAGUE COURT A FOREIGN TRIBUNAL 


Who are the men to whom the propagandists and hired 
agents of somebody would have us submit the interests of 
America? Who are the members of this court to whom you 
rush with the fate of America in your hands? 

Max Huber, president, of Switzerland. 

Rafael Alamira y Crevea, of Spain. 

Charles Andre Weiss, of France. 

Dionisio Anzilotti, of Italy. 

Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, of Cuba. 
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Robert Bannatyne, Viscount Finlay, of Great Britain. 

Bernard Cornelius J. Loder, of the Netherlands. 

John Bassett Moore, of the United States 

Didrik Galtrup Gjedde Nyholm, of Doumatk. 

Yorozu Oda, of Japan. 

Epitacio da Silva Pessoa, of Brazil 

DEPUTY JUDGES 

Frederick Valdemar Nikolai Belclimaun. of Norway 

Mikhailo Jovanovitch, of the Serb-Croat 

Dumitriu Negulescu, of Rumania. 

Wang Chung Hui, of China 

| Luughter. | 

To these men you prepose to submit questions in) which 
America is concerned. <A few days ago I read this list of 
names, and at once offense was taken It was said I was 
iuppealing to a low sentiment when I was asking for consid 
eration of the names. Then it was asserted that there were a 
large number of men with foreign names, or with peculiar 
hames, in our country, and that some of them had 
the war. I do not call this list of names to 
because of their strangeness to our ears 

I call them to emphasize the fact that they are a bedy of 
foreign gentlemen representing foreign nations, many of the m 
representing nations utterly different from ourselves, repre- 
senting codes of law utterly different from our codes of law, 
representing systems of religion entirely different from our 
systems of religion. 

Of this group, Charles Andre Weiss and Dionisio Anzilotti 
represent nations challenging our right to colleet hones 
and insisting upon at least partial repudiation. 

Yorozu Oda represents Japan, with which country we have 
an acute controversy regarding immigration: likewise he 
resents the nation whose spokesman in the league 
that the judges ought to be “ deified.” 

Antonio Sanchez de Bustamante, of Cuba, is the 


Slovene State. 


Served in 


create laughter 


debts 


rep 
declared 


gentleman 
who overruled the decision of Chief Justice White, declared 
that that eminent jurist had violated his duty by going be 
youd the limits of his jurisdiction, and who blanudly advised 
Panama to disregard the judgment rendered by Justice White. 

Rafael Altamira y Crevea, of Spain, represents a country 
which we recently deprived of its colonies and in which dis 
trust, fear, and hatred of the United States is deeply seated 

Robert Bannatyne, Viscount Finlay, represents Great Brit 
ain—always devoted to the policy of destroying its great rivals 
upon sea and land 

John Bassett Moore performs the contemptible office of de- 
coy, placed by foreign nations on the international pond 
the hope that American geese may be induced to light. 

Which one of you would be willing to submit your own for- 
tune or liberty or life to such a tribunal? 

I cast no imputations upon these men. I do not care how 
exalted they may be in their respective countries: and I 
respect the countries of the earth. I do not care how earnest 
they may be in the laws of their lands. They are not bone of 
our bone; they are not flesh of our flesh; they are not wedded 
to our systems of law. They do not think as we think. 

It is to this body you propose to consign the fate of the 
United States; or are you playing battledore and shuttlecock 
with words and setting up a shadow and telling us that 
shadow will produce peace in the world and stop all wars? 


in 


THE JURISDICTION OF THE COURT 


Mr. President, let us examine the jurisdiction, or claimed 
jurisdiction, of this court. The court, being the creature of 
the league, it necessarily follows that the league can confine 
its jurisdiction and enlarge or contract that jurisdiction. To 
deny that is to deny the plain rules of common sense and of 
all experience. This the league may do by the simple process 
of amending the covenant of the league. Indeed, the league 
compact has been recently amended in the most important 
particulars, so as to enlarge and define the jurisdiction of the 
court. I have not time to go into that to-day, but on an ap- 
propriate occasion I shall show exactly how that wus accom- 
plished. 

Under the covenant and statute as they now exist, the court 
has jurisdiction, as follows: 

1. It is the sole judge of its own jurisdiction (art. 36), and 
its judgments, not only as to jurisiction but as to all matters, 
are final and without appeal (art. 60). That is another one 
of the statutes many of you gentlemen did not read. 

2. It has jurisdiction of all cases referred to it by the 
parties. Such reference may be, however, by general treaty 
stipulation. In cases of such treaties the court can exercise 
a compulsory jurisdiction. (Stat. 36.) 
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It bas jurisdiction of all matters specifically provided for 
in treaties and conventions in force between the members of 
the league. (Stat. 56.) 

i. Auy member of the teague may force its opponent before 
the court by refusing to arbitrate, and thus obtain a decision 
interpreting any treaty, or as to any question of international 
law, or us to any breach of international obligation, or as to 
the cxtent and nature of reparations to be made for such 
breach 

This is true, beeanse under article 13 of the league covenant 
as amended oll of the members have agreed that such disputes 
are cognizable by the court unless arbitrated, and, as I have 
said, arbitration can be prevented by any one nation refusing 
to arbitrate. 

Clearly, therefore, substantiiuly all dispntes between France 
and Gormuny, or between Prance and England, or between 
France and Belgium, will be cognizable by the court as soon 
ax Germany is admitted to the league, and before she fs ad- 
mitted to the leagne, the league assumes the right to take 
jurisdiction over nations outside the league, under the articles 
I have already rend. Clearly, also, all other treaty disputes 


between the 55 members constituting the league are cognizable | 


by the court. 

5. A court may give advisory opinions upon any dispute 
er question referred to it by the council or the assembly, I 
have shewn that the league asserts the right to interfere in 
ony dispute of any character arising in aay part of the world, 


whether between members or nonmembers, which the league | 
thinks will even disturb the good understanding. It follows | 


from what has been said that there is no conceivable question 
Which is not justiciable by the league if it arises (a) between 
members under a treaty signed by the members; (b) there is 
no limitation whatever upon the advisory opinions which may 
be asked by the council, and when such opinions have been 
gsked, or even witheut them if the league asserts, I repeat, 
the richt under articles 16 and 17 to make war in order to 
enforce its will. 
EXCUSES OFFERED BY LEAGUR COURT ADVOCATES 

Our opponents present certain objections which, while they in- 
ferfere with the course of my argument, I will take up at this 
time. They say, first, that the court is an innocuous body, hay- 
ing vo jurisdiction except by consent of the parties, and that 
it is totally without power to enforce its decrees. Have we 
not heard that argument on this floor? Did we not hear it 
about the time we were to have cloture? 

i have shown by the records that that argument ts not 
true. f have shown it by literal quotations from the league 
compact, as amended. If that were true, if this league were 


nu innecuous body without jurisdiction, then the entrance of | 


the United States into the court would be merely a stupendous 
frand, an unspeakable farce. In such ease nine judges would 
be nioe judicial ciphers inclosed in a vacuum. 

Second. It is claimed that reservation 1, which provides 
that 
adherence to the court shall net be taken to involve a legal relation 
ou the part of the United States to the League of Nations or the 
ussumption of any obligation by the United States under the treaty 
of Versailles — 


protects the United States, Mr. President, the reservation is 
purely idiotic, for if a legal relation is in fact established, any 


declaration that the fact does not exist is utterly futile. So | 


also if no legal relation has been established, any declaration 


to that effect is mere surplusage. Upon that construction I | 


cou'd pile authorities until even those patient souls who listen 
to me to-day would abandon the Chamber. 

jut, sir, the legal relation is in faet established when we 
teke our seat upen the court and participate in its delibera- 
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an interest. Such an absurd construction therefore will neyey 
be entertained. 

It follows that the language will be construed to cover only 
those disputes in which the United States has a direct and 
immediate interest, separate and distinct from the general jy- 
| terest which all or a majority of the nations have in the 

question to be decided. Indeed, I think our interest must be 
that of a party to the dispute. That, Mr. President, is the eon. 
struction we follow in every one of our statutes. We provide 
that a judge must not be interested in a case, and yet we allow 
him to sit if there is 2 taxpayer's suit, although he be a tax- 
payer, because his interest is the interest that the community 
has in common with him. All judges are interested in law and 
in order, and if we were to say that that sort of interest dis. 
| qualifies, no judge could be found to try a case. So in this 
instance, if we say that the United States can bar any claim 
' in which it has an interest and give it the construction that 
| any interest the United States may have that is not direct can 
operate as a bar, then we close the door of the cowt perma. 
| nently, for we are interested in all of these questions in an 
| indireet way. With this limited construction of the language, 
the reservation affords us little or no protection, as I shall pro- 
ceed to show a little later. 
Fourth. It is provided in the reservation that— 
| 
} 
\ 


the settlement of differences between the United States and any other 
State can be had only by agreement thereto through general or special 
treaties concluded between the parties. 


As to that reservation, it may be said that if the United 
| States asserts such a reserved right for itself it must concede 
‘similar rights to all other nations, so that the court in no 
, instance would have jurisdiction, even at the request of its 
creator, the league, except by mutual consent of the parties. 
Thus, the court is reduced to the same jurisdictional standard 
'as The Hague court, and becomes a useless and superfinous 
| piece of international machinery. It is merely a fifth wheel 
| for the international cart. Besides, such a doctrine brings tho 
| court to be a mere arbitral body to which nations willing to 
' settle can resort, and, as I have said, has practically no advan- 
tage over The Hague court. It has numerous disadvantages 
not attaching t6é that body and not attaching to the ordinary 
arbitration. It is not comparable with the established process 
of arbitration, for arbitral courts can be selected with reference 
to a particular case, and may be fairly free from prejudice in 
| a special instance, whereas the court is composed of permanent 
judges, nationals of important countries certain to bave inter- 
ests in the question in controversy. 
| Fifth. In the debates in the Senate the two leading pro- 
ponents of the court were forced to admit (a) that they never 
would consent and that the United States never would consent 
to submit to the court any great question of international 
policy or any question vital to the United States; (b) that if 
the United States claimed such immunity, a similar immunity 
could and would be claimed by all other nations; (c) that 
nations only go to war over great questions of national policy 
or those which vitally affect their interests; (d) having been 
driven thus far those gentlemen in this Chamber were further 
compelled to admit and did solemnly admit of record that the 
league court would not prevent war. Thus they conceded and 
admitted away the entire arguments advanced by the pro- 
ponents of the courts. Thus they dispelled the cloud of sub- 
terfuge and of sophistry and of falsehood which has been put 
before the American people, to wit, that they were told that 
| the league court meant peace to the world and the settlement 
| of all great questions by judicial arbitrament. They conceded 
| away the argument advanced by the propenents of the court. 
| Both of those gentlemen denounced as foolish the idea that 
| wars would not recur in the future. The most they claimed 


tions and join with the other members in the rendition of de- | for this marvelous court, as it has been presented to the Amer- 
cisions, A fact can not be expunged by a recitation that it is iean people by the judicial vanguard of the millennium, was 
not to be regarded as a fact. Abe Lincoln once asked a chap, | that in seme instances it might serve to smooth out the 


“Suppose IT say that a dog’s tail is a leg, how many legs will 
the dog have”? This stupid fellow said, “ Five.” Abe said, 
“Oh, no; you can not make a tail a leg by calling it a leg.” 
[Lauchter.] 

Third. We have provided that— 


no advisory opinion shall, without the consent of the United States, 
be given touching any dispute or question in which the United States 
hus or claims an interest. 


Let us examine that a minute. A broad construction of this 
laiguage results in the court being unable to move in a single 
important instance without first expressly gaining the per- 
missicn of the United States, for there is no question great 
enough to produce war or international strife in which the 
United States does not have and may not justly claim to have 


smaller wrinkles, to appease any minor irritation. What a 

pitiable situation in view of the fact that those gentlemen 
have themselves helped put forth the propaganda to which I 
have just referred. 


THS LEAGUE COURT POWERLESS. TO PREVENT WARLIK® PREPARATIONS 


While I am on that subject it is said, “Oh, the court is a 
cooling-off place.” How often have we heard that miserable, 
silly twaddle about a eooling-off piace. These gentlemen talk 
as though nations went to war like two men with their fists. 
When somebody calls a man a vile name, he hits him before 
he has time to think. Not a single war of history ever began 
that way. Nations go to war over great questions that they 
‘have thought of for years. may be a spark that lights 
the powder magazine, the spark may be small, but they have 
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been gathering that powder for years and for a purpose. The | 


mat 


tot us take the last war. Does anyone suppose anybody 
acted there without knowing what he was doing? About two 
nundred years ago the King of Prussia began 
the nucleus of the Prussian Army. He starved himself and 
nis family and dressed like a peasant in order that he might 
gather silver through means of taxes wrung from the people. 
Ilaving no place else to store it, he made solid silver balus- 
trades for his palaces. All the people wondered at him wear- 
ing wooden shoes and peasant’s clothes, and placing silver 
bulustrades in the palaces; bunt when his son, afterwards 


who does net know that does not know much of anything. 


forming | 
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to-day I shall only refer to two or three very patent conditions 
which lie immediately across our path. 

I assume, sir, now that the individual representing the 
United States shall take his seat upon the court. What ques- 
tions may be presented for decision? It is absolutely certain 
that the court has jurisdiction of all disputes arising under 
treaties which provide that the disputes under the treaties 
shall be submitted to the court. That brings in every nation 


| that signed the League of Nations covenant, for under the 


Frederick the Great, was called to the bedside of the father 


iyst before he expired, he whispered in his ear, “ My son, you 
will go to War with Austria. Then you will melt the silver 
his lustrades into dollars.” 
the years. The army had been building, built to carry out a 
policy of enlargement. 

Ont of that policy, operated by the King of Prussia nearly 
two hundred years ago, grew Prussia and from Prussia sprang 
the great German Empire. ‘The German Empire pursued those 
policies, She drilied her men; she opened her schools to study 
every art of war. Chemists were busy night and day devising 
instrumentalities of destruction. 

And England? Was she not acting with full knowledge of 
these policies? Years before the war she made an offensive 
and defensive alliance against Germany. She made it secretly. 
It is contained in two scraps of paper, not even a formal 
treaty-—letters that passed. Two or three years before the 
war begun the minister of the navy prepared for it, as Winston 
Churchill said In his own book of and concerning himself, pre- 


terms of the covenant they have all agreed to submit their 
controversies to the court since the league covenant has been 
amended. 

Besides that, 15 separate treaties have been made embracing 
the express provision that any disputes arising under the 


| treaty shall be submitted to the court. A large number of 


They had been accumulated through | 


these 15 nations are South American countries, It follows, 
therefore, that all the disputes between such South American 
countries can be brought before the court. The disputes may 
in a sense be local in their character; yet they may, in the 


| opinion of the United States, impinge upon the Monroe doe- 


paring for the eventuality, Tle had placed or prepared to | 


place 16-inch guns on vessels that once were armed with 12 and 
14 inch guns. He was in such haste that they teok the chance 
of the guns not working. They mounted the guns and for a 
year before war was declared the British Navy was mobilized 
at the point of vantage and practically stripped for actiog so 
that it could move upon a few hours’ notice. 

France was enforcing her universal draft: France was train- 
ing every one of her gallant sons to be ready for the day: 
France had the numbers of the automobiles, and knew where 
she could instantly call them in order to rush her troups to the 
front. All this was prepared; all this was in readiness for the 
day when it came, as they all knew it would inevitably come. 

hagland had served notice upon Germany months before the 
war that she must quit building warships and had told Ger- 
many that if she dared pursue that policy, England would 
huild three vessels to her one. If England had told us that, if 
we had had a real, red-blooded American for Vresident, he 
would have told England that we would build six vessels for 


trine. We then are placed in this situation: If we take part 
in the decisions we must abide by the majority vote of the 
judges; if we do not take part, the United States is placed 
in the dilemma of denying to the South American countries 
the right to submit a question to a court which we have 
recognized and on which we occupy a seat. 

Let me digress for a moment to consider that situation. 
We take a position upon the court: two South American coun- 
tries have a dispute, and we veto, or try to veto. the court's 
passing upon that dispute—the very court on which we have a 
seat. What will our attitude then be? How will we then 
appear to the proud countries to our south, when we say to 
them, “ You are so inferior to us that you can not come and 
present your claims to the very court that we have recognized 
and on which we have a seat”? Sir, if I were a South 
American statesman, | would die in my tracks before I ever 
would vote to allow the United States to enter the court with 
a reservation that the court could decide no question without 
the consent of the United States. I would say, “That means 


| that the United States could employ the court at will, if it 
| conld control the court so as to gain 2 decision that suited the 


each of their three, and we would have been getting ready just | 


as those countries were getting ready. 


Gentlemen talk about “a place to cool off,” as though some- | 


body had sat beside a hot stove and got into a sweat and needed 
to open a window a little while to coo! off. It is part of the 
tommy-rot that has been fed to our people—absolute, sheer 
drivel, 
chambers before they get ready to gather the instrumentalities 
of war. The way for nations to cool off is for them to culti- 
vate the spirit of decency and quit the policy of robbery, for I 
say to you, Mr. President, that practically every war of modern 
times can be traced to one thing—the insatiate desire of nations 
for territory; the ruthless willingness to invade the homelands 
of other people and to take that which others possess. Sirs, 
that desire is as rife to-day as it was in the days of Nebuchad- 
nezzer, of Rameses, of Alexander the Great, of Cambyses, of 
Xerxes. of Darius, of Attila, and all the other monsters who 
have cursed God's footstool. It is part of the modern foreign 
policy. 

I repeat that Great Britain took as a result of the World War 
more territory than Rome occupied in the greatest day of her 
power, and what she did not take, France and Belgium and 
Itaiy took, 
were all made in advance and made Almighty God witness their 
sacred and holy purpose of loot. 


SENATE RESERVATIONS DO NOT PROTECT UNITED STATES 


Mr. President, I now invite the attention of Senators to the 
fact that the reservations are wholly ineffectual to prevent the 
United States from being seriously hampered and perhaps 


They took that territory by secret treaties which | 


tragically injured by the decisions of the court by our partici- | 


pation therein. It would, sir, require a volume fully to de- 


velop this theme. No mind can be projected into the future far | 


enough, no eye can see clearly enough down the course of the 
years to come, to divine or visualize the particular circum- 
slanees (hat may at any moment confront us. In what I say 
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United States. and, if the court were not so constituted, she 
could refuse my country entrance to the court and set up the 
Monroe doctrine in place of the decision.” I would say, “I 
would never submit to my country being placed in such a 
humiliating position.” Yet that very condition is likely to 
arise at any moment of time. 

While I am speaking of South American countries let me 
touch for a moment on Brazil. Brazil vetoed the scheme for 
the rape of the compact with Germany. Some people say that 
Brazil was 2 pawn: that she acted for other nations. So some 
people say Sweden was a pawn, and she acted for other nations, 
but. sir, as | turn my eyes across the ocean, I see in Sweden a 
people of wonderful vitality, of wonderful intellect, und wonder- 
ful courage, and | think the good sense of Sweden acted in this 


ease. And as IT contemplate the great nation to the south of us, 
The place for vations to cool off is in their council | 


Brazil, and visualize as nearly as [| can the wonderful future 
that lies before her, I think she had a statesman who towered 
above us, who, looking into the future, truckling to no president, 
obedient to no propaganda, chained by no cowardly fear of a 
sentiment created at home when none had the courage to meet 
that sentiment and destroy it, stood for bis country and his 
country’s rights, and I pray God he will still continue so to 
stand. For my vision of the future is that Kurope has a set of 
interests peculiar to herself, problems of her own, masterful 
statesmen to meet them: and if they can not meet them, surely 
we amateurs, 3,000 miles away, who would get lost in a London 
fog in four minutes and would not know how to find a police 
station, can not very well advise the great European statesmen. 

This miserable conceit of America! I give place to no man 
in the exaltation of my country. I believe our people in the 
aggregrte are a wonderful people. IL think that the future 
holds in store for them a glorious prospect, but Ll am not foolish 
enough to think that we Senators, picked from all trades and 
professions, called together temporarily, unacquainted with 
Murepe and European affairs, can go over there and solve 
European problems. I know that the blessed, sweet-faced, 
saintly old ladies who meet in these clubs can not advise 
Chamberlain: they can not advise Benes; they can not advise 
Briand: they can not advise any of these statesmen how to run 
their countries. We might just as well understand that there 
is no monopoly of brains or virtue on this side of the Atilantie 
Ocean. 

I would net want most of these people who want to run 
the world to manage my backyard. I wonld not want them 
to manage my life or tell me how I could live, because then 
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I: would have to live just as they do. They have a right to 
live their way, snd I have a right to live my way, but God 
knows I think my way is the best, or I would live their way. 
i do vet want their advice on how I am to live. So iftstead of 
repeating this silly stuff “America has a great duty to the 
world,” would we not better wait until we can take care of our 
own uftairs? 


We can not conduct our own business here in a businesslike of cowardice will float over the land to whith Washiagton ang 
The vile | his soldiers fought to give birth. 


way. We can not seep our own Government pure. 
und louthseme leprosy of fraud creeps into the very Cabinet 
of our Presidents. An Attorney General declines to 


of one 


yoswer questions touching his official conduct upon the ground | is really the censtitution of the eourt. 


that 't would tend to incriminate him and involve others who 
shali be nameless here. Our public domain is granted away, 
and we must go into the courts to vain it back. Voverty and 
privation exist in the very shadews of the paiaces of the 
wealthy. Crime ruinpant. Officers of the law, decorated 
with 
and shoot down citizens upon the highways. One of our own 
Members is condemned, 1 fear—I pray not—to the life ef an 
invalid by the wild shot of a wild man turned loose with a 
certificate as an officer. The doors of homes are battered down 
by irresponsible villains. Men soaked with whisky go out upon 
the higuway und stop eitizens as they pursue their course of 
duty or go to their places of business or their homes. As- 
saults are perpetrated upon women. Education is in a shame- 
ful condition, some of the States having illiteracy mounting 
to nu ulurming degree. And yet, in the faee of these eondi- 
tions, we propose that we shall sit here, without any knowledge 
of the faets, and regulate Enrope. 

Why. if we went over there we would be in worse shape 
than any innoeent old farmer who comes to town for the first 
time in his life, who gets nequainted with a gentleman who 
knew him and all bis relatives, and buys a gold brick in the 
next 20 minutes. We have been gold-brieked once, sir, in the 
city of Washington, when we destreyed our chance to have a 
great Navy and control the seas. We are to-day in a position 
where we can net meet on equal terms the fleets of Great Brit- 
ain, and will even be at a disadvantage, in my opinion, in a 
contest with Japan. 

We have some tusks of our own. Let us get ont of our heads 
the idea either that God Almighty appointed us to run the 
world--it is a mistake—or that we would have sense enough to 
run it if God had xppointed us, unless He had given us a new 
set of brains. 

Mr. President, that is a slight digression. 
now to these illustrations. 

All of these disputes under the Versailles treaty, under these 
other treaties, under any treaty that may be made, go before 
the court. The court is as inseparable from the league as the 
Supreme Court of the United States is inseparable from the 
scheme of the Federal Government. Indeed, the relation be- 
tween the court and the league is much more intimate than 
that between the Supreme Court of the United States and the 
ether brenches of the Government of the United States, because 
in many instances the council of the league and the court have 
concurrent jurisdiction over the same subjects, and can be con- 
sidering them at the same time. 

ONCH IN, THE UNITED STATES CAN NOT ESCAPE RESPONSIBILITY 

Mr. President, once we have accepted a seat upon the bench 
we cun not escape responsibility. We immediately begin, 
through our representative, to intermeddle in all of the con- 
flicts of the whole world. We take part in the decisions, and 
if we exercise the power we must accept the responsibility. 

Let us see how far that responsibility extends, 

A dispnte of a grave character arises, threatening war. It 
is submitted to the court. We sit in the case. We join in the 
decivion, One of the nations refuses to obey. Immediately the 
eounci!, under the provisions of the amended covenant, takes 
action to put down the offending party. Under the authority 
of article 16 it ealls upon all the league members te contribute 
men, money, and arms. Is there anyone so foolish as to think 
that the United States will not be requested to contribute its 
quota ? 

Having entered into this scheme for the preservation of the 
peace of the world by joining the court, have we not morally 
bound ourselves to stand by the decision we helped to make? 
Ts there, sirs, any obligation resting upon a nation except a 
moral obligation? 'T'reaties are only moral obligations, for 
there is no authority to enforce them unless it be this new 
supergovernment of the world. Are we not just as much bound 
as though we had agreed in advance to furnish our share of the 
international posse comitatus? 

What is the United States to say? Is it to appear with the 
contemptible plea, “We entered Into your scheme for com- 
pelling the peace of the world; we took part in the execution 
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I want to return 


i budge and armed with bludgeon and revolver, hold up | 
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of that scheme up to the point where money had to be cop, 
tributed or blood had to be shed; and now we will turn oy; 
backs upom our associates aud flee like cowards from tj, 
field”? 

America never will do that. When she has © populntion cg. 
padle of doing that, then the stars: will have faded from (iy. 
flag, its red stripes will have disappeared, and the white banior 


Again, regardless of the reservations, the statute of the conse 
affords us little if auy protection. First, the league covenant 
Get that into your 
minds, please. The league covenant is the constitution of tho 
league and tie court. It can be amended, I repeat, at any tino 
by the league members; and they have amended it, placing 
among the questions that are to be decided by this court ques. 
tions which Mr. Wilson expressly reserved from decision. 

Under the covenant the court was created. The jurisdiction 
of the court has been extemled, as I have said; over eqs. 
previously subject to arbitration. The league covenant can be 
further amended at any time by the members of the league, 
and upon such amendments we have no vote, because we are 
not members of the league. 

It WILL BH TOO LATE TO WITHDRAW 

It will be replied that in this case, if unsatisfactory, we ean 
withdraw. ‘That is to say, the gentleman sitting on a kee of 
powder blandly explains that he is going to get off as soon ay 
something happens. When something has happened it is tuo 
late to withdraw. 

We entered the World War because Germany had warned us 
off the seas and had sunk some of our vessels. That was the 
reason, That is the reason solemnly writtem in the records: 
and yet, almost the hour after we had entered it for those 
reasons, we were told that we were to democratize the wor! 
and we were told that we were to establish the liberty of smal! 
peoples. We were told that we were general crusaders every- 
where; and yet the fact was we were none of those things. [f 
we had been starting out to democratize the world, we wont 
not have enlisted three or four kings as our side partners in 
the enterprise of destroying monarchies and setting up repub- 
jics. If we had started out to establish the liberties of smuail 
nations, we would not have united our arms with the nation 
whose chief historian beasts that England bas always been the 
great conguering nation, for we would have had to lop of 
India; we would have had to break the chains of Kgypt; we 
would have had to cut the shackles from the limbs of more 
than 150,000,000 people who are held in subjection by Britisi 
bayonets and kept from freedom by British machine guns. 

We would net have gene into partnership with France. I 
hardly think we would bave gone into partership wiih Bei- 
gium, for I remember that it is only a few years since oue ot 
the horrors of the world was the condition of the natives in 
the Congo, a Belgian Province, where it was said they were 
treated with an atrocity indescribable and unbelievable. We 
would not have formed a partnership with Italy as a kingdom 
or Italy held in subjection by a dictator. 

But we went into the World War; and I remember that as 
I sat in my seat there sat beside me a great Senator from a 
Southern State, a man of fine intellect. When the British dele- 
gation came to this Chamber and asked us to send treops across 
the seas, and send them quickly, this Senator said to me: 
“My God! are we to send our boys across the sea? I never 
would have voted for war if I had thought we would come to 
that.” He had hugged to his breast the delusion that muny 
then entertained that the mere declaration ofi war by America 
would stop the war. That sort of foelish stuff had been tatked 
to our country until many wise men believed it. 

We went across, Our troops fought gallantly and well. 
We loaned these nations ten thousand millions of dollars. We 
did not wait even to conform to the statute and take from then 
their bonds in the form provided by the law. We took theit 
note of hand, their obligation that they would thereafter give 
their bond. We poured our treasure inte their lap. We sent 
the boys from our homes across the sea to defend their cities, 
and to die upon their soil. . Yet they charged us for the very 
land on which our troops stood when they beat back the 
German Army in its almost triumphant movement toward 
Paris. They rendered bills to us for a bridge which an Amer 
eav Artillery officer blew up beeause German troops were mov 
ing across to attack the American Army. 

The war ended. Were we able to get our boys home at once? 
Not so.. They said, “ Keep at least enough to help us hold the 
territory we have taken from Germany.” So we kept them 
there and quartered them beside the binck troops which hed 
been put in to control the German people: I do not remembet 
hew long it was afterwards before our beys: returned, althourl 
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1 offered the resolntion myself to demand that the President 
eall these troops home, but it seems to me it was a year and a 
palf, but at last we got our troops back. ; 

rhen what? Then, sir, we were met with the outrageous 
<tatement that we had not dene our share in the war; that in 
come way or other it was our duty to have anticipated the 
war. to have had our troops already in Europe to fight the 
patties of France and of England and of Belgium, not our own ; 
and that having failed to do that, we ought to forgive the 
debt they had coutracted, the debt that went for clothes for 
their soldiers, for shoes for their soldiers, for powder and 
shell for their soldiers, for food for their people, their armies, 
and their civilians; that they did not owe us anything, and 
that we ought to forgive them They are over here to-day sub- 
stantially repudiating their debt. When our boys went over 
they met them at the docks. “Vive les Americains!” was 
upon every lip, and there were kisses for every Aunerican boy, 
but now curses and imprecations. The name of America is 
hissed in every theater of France. Officially, diplomatically, we 
are still pleasant and agreeable, but deep-seated hate exists 
among the masses of the people toward the fathers and mothers 
of the American boys whose biood enriched the soil of France 
with the holiest tide ever poured from human hearts. 

With all this before us, we propose to do what? To enter 
a court that decides cases by a majority of votes, and we will 
have 1 vote out of 9. There will be eight foreigners, everyone 
of whom loves his own country, everyone of whom would send 
his boy to die to-morrow in a war against America, everyone 
of whem responds to the impulses of a life that is rooted, 
through its aneestry, deep in the soil and history of his land, 
everyone of whom will sit there on that court to guard the 
interests of his own country. We propose to submit America’s 
interests to such a tribunal. 

JAVAN AND TUE MONROE DOCTRINE 

What cases can arise? I say the reservations do not prevent 
this sort of case arising: Japan makes a treaty with Mexico. 
Under that treaty Mexico grants to Japan the right to have her 
war fleet in Magdalena Bay, and we protest. Where shall we 
protest? Shall we go to this court? If we do, we acknowledge 
its jurisdiction. When we have entered that court, acknowledg- 
ing iis jurisdiction, we have gone into a court from whose de- 
cision, by express terms, there is no appeal. We plead the 
Monree doctrine; and they say to us, “ The Monroe doctrine? 
What is it? Where is it written in international law? Where 
is it recognized in international law? Ver contra, it has been 
universally repudiated as a part of international law, and there 
was a fellow named Reep over there in the Senate, who, when 
you were debating your reservations, asked you expressly to 
provide that the Monroe doctrine should be admitted as a 
principle of international law, and you would not put it in. 
Now, how are you going to plead the Monroe doctrine?” 

‘Then they proceed to decide the case on international law, 
and what is the decision? That Japan is a sovereign country; 
that Mexico is a sovereign country; and that one sovereign 
country, under every principle of international law, has the 
right to cede its territory to another sovereign country. Are 
we saved in a ease of that kind? We are not, sir. We are 
entangled and humiliaied. 

Extend the iUlustration, if you please. Haiti, this country 
which our marines now hold in a condition of semipeace, is 
a member of the League of Nations, and if we entered the 
league to-morrow Haiti would have just as big a vote as we 
would have. Suppose Haiti were to make a treaty with Great 
Britain, conceding Great Britain rights in the harbors of 
Haiti, from which the British fleet could in a few hours’ time 
atiack our coasts. Suppose Haiti and Engiand have a dis- 
pute, or suppose they fix up a moot case and take it to the 
League of Nations, England claiming that she has certain 
indestructible rights in those waters under a treaty. Suppose 
we sit on the court, and the case comes there. What are we 
to say? A sovereign nation granted to another sovereign na- 
tion rights in the waters of one of those nations. Then we 
Say, “The Monroe doctrine!” Ah, but there is no Monroe 
doctrine that is a principle of international law, and the de- 
cision goes against Haiti, and the British fleet moves into 
those waters. Then we assert the Monroe doctrine, and what 
happens? We have to assert the Monroe doctrine against the 
decision of a court which we recognized and on which we had 
& judge. What else happens? The court decides against us. 
Fifty-five nations that have signed the compact of the League 
of Nations have solemnly agreed to make common cause against 
us with fire and sword, with shell, with airplane, with poison 
€as, with all the hell of war. 

THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS IS AN OFFENSIVE AND DEFENSIVE ALLIANCE 


Somebody says, might they not do that now? I grant you 
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that. The League of Nations is to-day a great menace. It is | headed by a priest, were presenting a petition for redress. 
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an offensive and defensive alliance. It does repudiate the 
Monroe doctrine, and if Great Britain or any other nation—I 
am not singling oul Great Britain invidiously, let it be under- 
stood—if Great Britain or any other nation were to scek rights 
which violate the principles of the Monroe doctrine, all this 
great combination of power, this trust of arms, might hurl 
ltself upon us, but at least we could say, “We have never 
acknowledged your authority. We have not bound ourselves 
to the conditions of yeur compact. We stand where we have 
always stood, upon our rights as a great and puissant power, 
charged with the duty of the protection of this hemisphere. 
By the living God, we will protect it to the end.” We will be 
entangled in none of their infamies. We will have proved the 
way twice over, 

I stand here as James Monroe stood when he faced the 
Holy Alliance, with all its power and prestige, with only a 
little scattered population of frontiersmenu and a few men in a 
few small towns to back him, and declared to all the werld, 
“You shall not conquer, subjugate, and enslave any of the 
nations of this hemisphere.” 

Mr. President, It is hard to preserve the mask of hypocrisy 
far enough. “Though the mills of God grind slowly, yet 
they grind exceeding small.” At last the selfish individual 
must expose his purpose. The seeker after power must display 
his object. The trickster will eventually make a mistake, and 
so the truth comes out. It came out at Geneva in the last 
four or five days. There was no good faith there 1 do not 
speak In defense ef the German people. If the same thing had 


been done to any other nation, I would have equally spoken, I 


am employing these facis because they tell the story and that 
only. When the nations met at Geneva good faith required 
that they should meet with clean hands and receive Germany 
as a permanent member of the council. That had been the 
dition of the pact. But they had been playing a game behind 
the curtain. Their real purpose had been concealed. They 
wanted to bring Germany in and at the same time they wanted 
to fix Germany so that she would have no influence when she 
was in. I care nothing, I repeat, for the question so far as it 
concerns the German Nation, but I care everything for it be- 
cause it exposes chicanery, trickery, fraud. It demonstrates 
that once more in Europe there is the old battle for the 
supremacy of the great powers. There is the question of the 
balance of power. There is the same situation that has existed 
in the past, and for that I say, in God's good name let America 
keep free from such things as that. Let us stand alovf. Let 
us pursue the course of the past, and that is not a selfish course, 
for the example of America has broken the chains of viher 
peoples. By example we have led them where by power we 
could not have forced them. 


coll 


THE EXAMPLE OF AMERICAN LIBERTY 


It was the spark that came from the flintlock of Washing- 
ton’s soldiers that lighted the fires of the French Revolntion. 
It was from the fires of the French Revolution that the night 
of bigotry and intolerance and tyrany of all the world wus 
gradually illumined. The English commons rose, and by penace- 
ful means destroyed the prerogatives of the Crown and estab- 
lished the right of the masses of the people, until to-day an 
Englishman can stand before all the world and declare himself 
a free man. 

This spirit of liberty that was born anew here in America has 
entered into the hearts of the people of all nations. It is felt 
in Egypt where the brown hordes are seething with the desire 
to obtain their independence. It is felt in China, whose dead 
charnel house seems to be bringing forth the living spirit of a 
race of men who may yet reassert themselves upon this earth. 

It is felt in farthest India, where men willing to take the 
hand loom in order to keep their oppressors at bay, that trade 
will not be cut off. It is felt there where the brown hordes 
stood outside the prison in which the English incarcerated the 
great patriot who taught his people the horrid doctrine that 
they had the right to weave their own clothes in their own 
homes as their fathers and mothers had done. It is felt in all 
of Europe where tyranny has relaxed its grip. And so as we 
look back over the years that have gone, the recent century 
and a little more of time, the Bourbons have toppled from 
their bloody throne and France has risen upon the ruins of that 
tyranny and erected a republic. 

It is felt in Germany where the Hohenzollerns have relaxed 
their grip of steel so long fastened upon the throats of the 
people. It is felt in Russia where the iron thraldom of the 
Romanoffs has been broken and the royal family exterminated, 
a cruelty we all deplore, but nevertheless as we deplore it let 
us think of “bloody Sunday” when the Czar turned the ma- 
chine guns upon 30,000 men, women, and children, who, 
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It ix felt around the world, and all of this because America |! 
established the fact that men were capable of self-government. 
So if we will but proceed down the path of the centuries, hold- 
jug aloft the torch of freedom, inviting other nations to profit 
by our example, we can bless the world; but if once we join 
with those in power and authority to ferce our way, force our 
policies upon any nation, then America’s name will become 


are bestowed, and America will lose her proud position in the 
vanguard of the march of civilization. 
THE PROUIBLITION LAW 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am in position to offer 
the Se from Missouri [Mr. Rerp] a much more useful 
field for the promotion of the public welfare than that which 
he has been occupying this afternoon. TI have just received a 
letter from a citizen of Tennessee. It is inspired by the speech 
that was delivered by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 


a 
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Kern sr| a few days ago. The writer says this: 
Polks sharing my views, along with lots of others, are so numerous 
that I believe, should we have the Sam Marshall ballot, we would show 


nu majority favoring modification 

Being without a voice, save giving expression through some one in 
authority, T take this method of giving you the benefit of my personal 
views It seems that Mr. Meineniar has gotten out of touch with the 
folks tack home. 


You may make Mr, MeKetear this proposition, which I in turn will 


execute for you, with the reservation that T shall not be persecuted 
other than prosecuted by his enforcement gang, viz, I will meet 


him in any town of 5,000 people that be may name in Tennessee, he 
divesting me of all things save the money to pay for it, and if I can 
not buy him something to drink in three hours and deliver it to him, 
I will make acknowledgment over my signature that he is right, knowing 
of no greater sacrifice 1 could make. 


This is the particular language to which I wish to call the 
attention of the Senator from Missouri if he will give me his 
aitention for a moment, The writer, after those observations 
on prohibition, adds this, which LT feel bound duly to communi- 
cate to the Senator from Missouri: 

Shonld you ever be in Tennessee, | 
visit — 

And 
and bring Jim Rerp with you. 


Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, inasmuch as the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr, McKetvar] is absent, [ venture to express the 
lope that before the Senator from Maryland and the Senator 
from Missouri accept the invitation just read to “licker up” 
in ‘Tennessee they should, as a matter of senatorial courtesy, 
consult Senator MCKELLAR about the proposed violation of the 
Coustitution and the statute in his State. 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (IL. R. 6707) making appropriations for 
the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1927, and for other purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the pending amendment is 
found on page S4 of the bill. IT understood that my colleague 
at the close of the session yesterday desired that the amend- 
ment be not acted upon but go over until to-day. As this is 
the only amendment pending that is to be offered by the com- 
mittee, | would like to have it disposed of first. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senate is now considering 
a bill making appropriations for the Department of the In- 
terior for the next fiscal year. When the bill was laid aside 
yesterday, the amendment found on pages 84 and 85 had not 
been disposed of. .This amendment is of considerable itmpor- 
tance, not only intrinsically but because of the precedent which 
it establishes. It carries an appropriation of $500,000 for 
the fiscal years 1927, 1928, and 1929, to be expended by the | 
Secretary of the Interior in connection with the settlement 
and development of existing Federal reclamation projects or | 
uniis thereof, to be selected and designated by the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

; 


would like you to make me a 


then he adds— 


af — 2 na 


The Secretary is to withdraw from entry such area as he 
shall designate as a settlement unit, or a project of sufficient 
size to create therefrom not less than 100 farms, and not less 
than 10 fractional farm allotments on each of such projects or 
units, and to “aid and direct settlement” of such lands, 
including their disposition. 

As stated, the measure before us is an appropriation bill, 
and under the rules of the Senate it can not contain provisions 
changing existing law or enacting what is called general legis- 
lation. Appropriation bills are to supply, fer the following 
fiscal year, such funds as Congress regards as necessary to 
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meet the requirements of existing departments, agencies, and 
governmental institutions. 

General legislation does not originate with appropriation 
committees. There are appropriate committees charged wit) 
the duty of framing general legislation. ‘The reclamation act, 
sometimes called the Newlands Act, was general legislation, 
The amendment which we are now considering radically modi. 
fies and changes the reclamation act and is, in a parliamentary 
as well as in a legal sense, general legislation. 

Feverish anxiety to secure legislation has, upon various oec- 


' casions, driven Congress from safe paths, and the result has 
‘been that upon appropriation bills there have been engrafted 
'injudicious, unwise, and sometimes dangerous provisions. 


The- 
oretically, at least, substantive law and measures dealing with 
general public matters, cognizable by the legislative branch of 
the Government, are dealt with in committees which are sup- 
posed to carefully consider all matters and questions involved, 


| and to report to the House and Senate, respectively, such bills 


within the jurisdiction of the Federal Government as they re- 
gard as necessary for the public welfare. 

The Appropriation Committees of the House and Senate 
neither jointly nor separately considered the so-called New- 
lands Act. It originated in the House and was considered 
and reported upon by a committee empowered to deal with 
public lands and particularly with the questions of reclaiming 
public lands of the United States. 

Under the rules of the House and the Senate the following 
committees are provided for each branch of Congress: Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation, Public Lands and Surveys, and Agricul- 
ture and Forestry. Unquestionably the amendment which is 
now before us should have been considered by the Committees 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of the House and the Senate. It 
deals with a subject embraced within the term “ generai legis- 
lation,” and should have had the careful scrutiny of these 
committees, 

If the proposed legislation embodied in the amendment under 
consideration is wise, it should have been offered as a sepsa- 
rate bill, vither in the House or the Senate, and referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. That committee 
should have considered the question involved in the most care- 
ful manner. Hearings should have been had and full oppor- 
tunity given to the proponents and opponents of this new policy 
to present their views to the committee and through the com- 
mittee to Congress. Unquestionably the amendment which I am 
now discussilig is an innovation upon existing law and a radical 
departure from the policy which has been adopted by the Goy- 
ernment in dealing with reclamation projects. 

The Appropriation Committees, under the rules of the Senate 
and the House and under the theory of parliamentary pro- 
cedure, are limited in their activities to an ascertainment of 
what appropriations are called for by existing law and to re- 
port bills carrying sufficient amounts to meet the exactions of 
the law and the needs of the Government departments, as those 
needs are determined and defined in existing statutes. 

The Appropriation Committees may not enter into new fields 
of Jegislation and new policies for the Government or its agen- 
cies to follow. Vigorous protests have been made in both the 
House and the Senate when appropriation bills have gone 
beyond their authority and sought to incorporate within bills 
reported by them general legislation. Unfortunately, Congress 
has sometimes ratified their improper acts and approved of 
riders which have been attached to appropriation bills and 
which dealt with new subjects or provided new or general 
legislation. 

Senators have had no opportunity to consider this important 
measure, which makes such a radical change in the Newlands 
reclamation law. As a rule, the attendance in the Senate when 
appropriation bills are under consideration is not large, unless 
some important and controversial item is being considered. 
Many Senators are occupied in their various committee activi- 
ties or in other important public duties. 

They assume that the appropriation committees have per- 
formed their duty and have not constituted themselves com- 
mittees to prepare new legislation or legislation changing 
existing law. It is obvious that it is an unwise and indeed 
dangerous policy for appropriation committees to assume to 
deal in appropriation bills with matters of the character of 
these now under consideration. 

Mr, President, I had the honor of serving In the House of 
Representatives when Senator Newlands first offered the Dil! 
which bears his name. I was a member of the committee to 
which it was referred, and the committee reported it back 
to the House with a favorable recommendation. It did not 
pass at that session of Congress, but at a later Congress 
when I was not a Member of the House, Senator Newlands 
had the gratification of secing his measure enacted into 
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law. Some persons opposed the measure because they doubted 
its constitutionality. Others opposed it because of ft pater- 
nalistie features. Its proponents defended it upon the ground 
thet the Federal Government owned large areas of arid lands 
which, without irrigation, would never be occupied or disposed 
of. In order that the Government mieht find purchasers for 
portions of its domrin, anc in so doing, furnish homes for 
thousands of American citizens who desired to engage in agrt- 
enttural pursuits, it was insisted that the Newlands Act was not 
obpoxtons to the Federal Constitution. 

In the discussions preceding and attending the passage of the 
act attention was challenged to the large areas of public do 
main which could not be reclaimed and made habiteble and 
productive, except through irrigation, and that,in order to sup- 
ply the necessary water for irrigation, dams and reservoirs and 
canais must be constructed at a cost which could not be met by 
those who were seeking homes and who would be glad to pay a 
reasonable amount for the land to be reclaimed and the water 
for its Irrigation. It was believed that the Government should 
go no further and that there was no constitutional warrant for 
it fo exceed the limits prescribed in the reclamation act. It 
was eoneeded that the bill was paternalistic, and unless wisely 
and properly administered, and with due regard to the limita- 
tions upon the Federal Government, the latter would become an 
oppressive landlord or would develop a bureaucratic system 
which would administer the law, and under oppressive rules 
and regulations would subject the settlers upon the various 
projects to irritating and tyranneus control for an indefinite 
period of time. 

The drafters and supporters of the bill were sincere in their 
desire to reclaim the arid wastes of the West, and to provide 
lands which could be made productive aud fruitful for coura- 
geous men and women who were willing to undergo the hard- 
ships and privations incident to pioneer life, and to give their 
efforts to the conversion of raw lands into fertile fields. More- 
over, as I have indicated, they believed that the Government 
under the provisions of the bill would be able to dispose of thon- 
eands of acres of land which without irrigation were of but 
little, if any, value, and that by so doing it would be repaid for 
all moneys expended, and would also provide opportunities for 
settlers to secure homes and create wealth for thelr own and 
ihe Natien’s benefit. 

There was no thought during the discussions that the Fed- 
eral Government, after building reservoirs and constructing 
canals and conveying water to the lands to be irrigated, should 
continue indefinitely in control of the lands reclaimed, or that 
it should act the part of a guardian to those who entered into 
contracts for the purchase of land and water. Nor was it 
even suggested that the Government should control the actions 
of the settlers, determine their conduct, prescribe their move- 
ments, and become a sharp-eyed policeman to enforce its will 
and direct the conduct of those to whom it was selling land 
and water. 

But the measure before us expands the Newlands Act and 
introduces features never contemplated by the framer of the 
bill and those who actively alded in its enactment. Before 
analyzing the provisions referred to let me briefly refer to 
what has been accomplished under the Newlands Act. There 
have been many criticisms of the Reclamation Service, and 
charges have been made from time to time that those intrusted 
with the administration of the law were incompetent and 
inefficient. It has also been charged that there has been waste 
and extravagance upon the part of the officials of the burean, 
and that projects have been entered upon, constructed, or in 
process of construction which never will be successful. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the Reclamation Service is not 
free from fault and has made mistakes. The unsatisfactory 
condition of the Reclamation Service resulted in a demand for 
au investigation of its activities and its accomplishments. 
Accordingly the Secretary of the Interior appointed a special 
advisory committee of six members to study reclamation and 
make a report to him. This committee made a searching in- 


‘ stigation and submiited to the Secretary a report, in which 
hey stated; 


The situation that has developed on the Federa] reclamation projects 
is serious. Three projects have been abandoned, and unless remedial 
Measures of a permanent character are applied, several more of the 
projects will fail, and the Federal reclamation experiment conceived in 
& spirit of wise and lofty statesmanship will become discredited. 


In their report they further state that— 


The net construction coat of the projects, subject to repayment as 
of June 30, 1923, is, in round nwnbers, $143,000,000. Of this amount 
about $101,000,000 are covered by active water-right contracts; $29,- 
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000,000 are unsecured bw water cantracts The water nusers, holding 

ater-right contracts, have repatd, during the exiatence of the Reclama- 
tion Service, 10.9 per cent of the total constrnetion cost subfect to re 
payment. On Jane 20, 19238, of the conetruetion charges then due, 14.2 
per cent, or $2,.587.222.46, remained onpaid, and of the onerstion and 
maintenance charges then dne, 17.6 per cent, or $2,425,619.08 
unpaid. 

We believe it possible, without departing from the Intent of the 
reclamation act, and by using the results of the experience of the last 
21 years, to correct 


retoninedt 


conditions on. the prejects so that impending 
disaster may be replaced by lasting success 


The report further states that ihe law required expenditures 
to be made in the 16 States mentioned, in 
stiles of public land therein. 
sidered without— 


proportion to the 
However, proj <is Were COnM- 


suficient accurate information regarding 
feasibility 


agricultural and econemie 


With the result that— 


Some projects Were authorized which sheuld not have been naler- 
taken. The simultaneous constr on of more than 20 project in 
volving the expenditure of nearly $150,600,000, provided no back 


ground of experience for the construction of the projects, such as would 
have been acquired by a more gradual and orderly program of d+ 


ment. This huge construction progiam 


velop- 
vy } tn. f 

oon exhausted the reclama- 

tion fund and niade necessary a loan of $20,000,000 


from Congress to 
keep the work moving. 


The report further states that— 
The delayed construction and the trremedieble eorrers In the orteinal 


locations increased the project costs and the burden of the water 


users, who were to repay construction costs from crop income 


The costs in nearly every instance were larger than stated, 
and in some cases several times more than the original esti- 
mates. The report also states that the Reciamation Service 
has retained the full management of all of the projects but 
two, and that this course has not becn satisfactory, as a result 
of which the management of the projects, as well as the Wash- 
ington office, have become targets for criticism. 

This significant statement of the commission should be 
empbasized in connection with the measure now before us: 

A dependence on Federal paternalism has settled down upon nearly 
all the projects, and a corresponding bureaucratic tendency ba 
up within the Reclamation Service. The water weers have 
look upon themselves as warts of the Government, a specially fevered 
class with special claims npon governmental bounty; and the Recloma- 
tion Service has been tempted to accept this definition of the water 
users. Nothing could be more detrimental to the progress of a venture 
which demands, first of all, individual! courage and independence of 
the people concerned. The extension act provides that the operation 
and maintenance of the project may be turned over to the water neers, 
This showld be done at the earilest possible date. Whether the water 
users organize as an irrigation district or as an Incorporated water- 
users’ association is of little consequence, Any benefits that may be 
devised for the aid of the water users should be contingent npon thetr 
willingness to take over the responsibility of operating and managing 
all but a few of the less-settied projects. When th! 
proportion of Federal reclamation dificulties will disappear. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate to discuss this in- 
portant report which was submitted by the committee of special 
advisers on reclamation. I might ed in passing that the 
report covers in a comprehensive way ench of the projects 
undertaken by the Reclamation Service. The members of the 
subcommittee are former Gov. Thomas FP. Campbetl, of Arizona; 
James R. Garfield; Oscar E. Bradfute: Clyde €. Dawson: EL 
wood Mead, of California; and Dr. John A. Widtsoe, of Sal 
Lake City, Utah. 

From the report it is apparent that radieal changes were 
necessary in the administration of the Reclamation Service to 
prevent past mistakes. It is impossible at present to deter- 
mine what losses will be sustained by the Government and the 
reclamation fund. That it will be many millions of dollars 
there can be no doubt. Nor can it be determined what 
tional hardships and losses have been sustained by the set- 
tlers upon the varlous reclamation projects by reason of the 
maladministration of the service and the fanlty, inaccurate 
estimates of the cost of construction prepared and furnished to 
settlers by the engineers and officials of the Reclamation 
Service. 

I hope there will be reforms wrought. They are greatly 
needed in this important direction. Mr. President, notwith- 
standing that the report condemns the paternalistic policy 
which has been followed and which ft declares— 
has settled down upon nearly all of the projects. 
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and that ® corresponding bureaucratic tendency has grown | legislation, State and Natlonal, at variance with the spirir of 
up, the Reclamation Service and the water users have come to | democracy and the ultimate best interests of the people. 
look upon themselves as the wards of the Government, who A review of the mountala of legislation enacted in States ang 
ure to be regarded as a “specially favored class and with spe- | by Congress during the past 50 years will justify the staten.) 
cial claims upon govermmental bounty,” the measure before us | that the greater part of it was unwise and a very large pré- 
secks to perpetuate a paternalism which the report condemns, | portion positively injurious and destructive. There is ire. 
and to intensify and strengthen its grip. One would suppose | mendous centripetal power operating in all governments, ani 
that with this report before the Reclamation Service and the | this power becomes greater as the number of employees and 
Secretary of the Interior they would recommend policies which | bureaus aud agencies and departments Increase. It has bee, 
would free the service from the charge of paternalism and | the history of governments that the officeholders in executive 
permit greater indenendence and individualism upon the part | departments are ever alert to extend their Jurisdiction, Execu- 
of tie settlers and water users. tive departments and bureaus and agencies multiply much in 
I reeret to say that the Interior Department has from time | the same manner as multiplication is found in the biological 
to time sought to extend its authority far beyond the provisions | world. Cells divide and these divisions still further divide. 
of the Newlands Act. Offieinis of the Reclamation Service a | A department is formed, and it organizes bureaus and age ies, 
few years ago urged the passage of a bill prepared by them, | and these bureaus and agencies divide and still others form, 
whieh made the Reclamation Service a national land reclaiming | and so the work of development continues. And it is natural 
and land selling ageney. that these departments and bureaus and agencles which are 
lis services were to be at the disposal of any person or cor- | formed and become a part of the government structure should 
poration having land to be reclaimed, whether swamp or cut- | seek to exalt their positions and the executive agencies with 
over or arid land or other kinds. When this was done, projects | which they are connected. It is therefore to be expected that 
were to be executed and the sale of the land, under such restric- | they will try to Justify any movement which will lead to the 
tions as the Reclamation Service might prescribe, were to be ex- | creation of other departments and agencies. 
clusively under its control, As a governmental agency it would This rivalry exists between various departments and execu- 
have morally bound the Government to guarantee its contracts | tive instrumentalities. Each is jealous of its power and each 
and support its activities. It would have added many thou- | seeks to extend its authority, But they are immortal; they 
sands of employees to the personnel of the service and would | do not die; they are constantly before the people, always 
have placed the United States in the position of a powerful | exerting pressure aud pushing forward and endeavoring to 
real esiate operator, if not a perpetual landlord. fasten themselves more securely into the very foundation of 
The spirit which prompted this fantastic scheme has not been | the Government. 
entirely exorcised from the Department of the Interior. It With life positions there comes a feeling of security to cn- 
manifests itself in a demand by officials of that department | ployees of the Government, and too often a sense of proprie- 
for the Federal Government to expend from $100,000,000 to | torship and ownership of the Government, and a feeling that 
$150,000,000 to coustruct dams in the Colorado River and to | the official class is somewhat better than the great mass of the 
erect power plants and supply water for municipal purposes and | people. The Government to them is the symbol of authority. It 
build cunals for the irrigation of private lands; and it re- | is an enduring and unchanging organism. It is the central or) 
appears in a diluted form in the measure which we are now | around which the people of the States, as little satellites, re- 
considering, which, as [T am informed, was prepared by the | volve. It is only natural, therefore, that bureaucracy should 
head of the Reclamation Service, with the approval of the | develop and that it should become more and more oppressive 
Secretary of the Interior. as well as aggressive and arrogant. It seeks to dictate legis- 
Apparently the Interior Department has determined to project | lation, frame domestic and national policies, and superimpose 
the Federal Government into activities which belong to private | its views upon the people. 
endeavor and to extend paternalistic policies and strengthen Washington is becoming the headquarters for hundreds of 
the power of Federal bureaus, organizations interested in defeating or in procuring legisla- 
If cue reads the newspapers and the magazines published in | tion. Some of these organizations serve a useful purpose and 
the United States, he can not fail to be impressed with the per- | their motives in maintaining representatives in Washington 
sistent, unflagging, adroit, and subtle propaganda carried on by | are entirely proper. But there are some persons in Washing. 
executive agencies and officials in executive departments to | ton representing organizations which seek legislation of a 
influence legislation and to so heat the atmosphere in which | doubtful character, and indeed in many instances, the enact- 
the public dwell that winds of public opinion will be produced | ment of measures which are unconsitutional and unwise. 
to force the adoption of measures which will increase the power | Representatives of various organizations form contacts wiih 
of the Federal Government and enlarge the jurisdiction of | bureaus and representatives itn departments of the Govern- 
executive departments und agencies and multiply the number | ment, and work through them for the purpose of promoting 


of Federal officials who will find lifetime jobs therein. | legislation, and securing appropriations from the Federal 
Mv. President, the provision under consideration confirms the | Treasury. 
statement so often heard that many Government officials are | As stated, legislation is sought which infringes upon inidl- 


attempting to increase the power of the Federal Government at | vidual rights, and attacks local self-government and the rights 
the expense of the rights of the States and the freedom and | of the States. Measures are proposed to create new Federal 
independence of the people. agencies or to extend the authority of existing Federal bu- 
There are many pink socialists and various other forms of | reaus. It is obvious that proposed measures of the latter 
socialists and paternalists in the Government service, and they | character meet with a cordial reception from many Federal 
doubt the capacity of the people to govern themselves, or the | officials, and they, too often, actively cooperate with the repre- 
ability and competency of the States to discharge the responsi- | sentatives of the organizations to which I have referred in 
bilities resting upon them. They devise and earnestly labor to | drafting bills and in asking for their approval before commit- 
promote schemes to increase the authority of the Federal Goy- | tees of Congress. 
ernment and, of course, to magnify and make more important Most of the legislation enacted by Congress does not originate 
the departments, bureaus, and agencies with which they are | with the people themselves—with the thinking, earnest, and 
identified, and thus increase their own jurisdiction and power. | faithful Americans who are discharging their duties and bear- 
There are many fantastic, ill-advised, and socialistic principles | ing upon their backs the burdens of the Government. Many 
and policies originated by Federal officials, and some of them | of the bills which are enacted into law are drafted by hired 
spend much of their time lobbying to secure their adoption or | lobbyists and organizations, oftentimes in cooperation with 
in writing articles and carrying on propaganda to develop a | Federal executive agencies. The technique of originating and 
public sentiment in their behalf, securing legislation is understood, and the manner of obtaining 
[t is not difficult to convince some people that aid from the | support for such legislation in the various States and congres- 
Federal Treasury and supervision by Federal agencies will | sional districts, where possible recalcitrant Congressmen ani 
prove helpful. Robust individualism and undaunted courage to | Senators reside, and the methods to be adopted in securing 
face local and difficult problems, social, economic, and political, | such legislation are clearly comprehended. 
are not the attributes of all persons, and millions of American Oftentimes the impression is created in the Capitol corridors 
citizens take but little, if any, interest in political matters and | that the people are for certain measures, when the fact is 
are indifferent to the forces which direct, modify, or change | that not one in a hundred thousand know about the measure 
conditions in the social, economic, and political fields of life. and care less. Much of our legislation is the result of propa- 
In some States considerably less than 50 per cent of those | ganda, and too often false and misleading propaganda. But, 
qualified to vote either register or cast their ballots. With this | as I have stated, Federal executive departments and bureaus 
lack of interest in political and governmental problems, it isnot | seldom turn a deaf ear to the importunities for new laws and 
to be wondered at that active and militant minorities may i the creation of new organizations when it means additional 
introduce radical and dangerous policies and attempt to secure ‘ employees and the augmentation of Federal anthority. 
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i regard this growth of paternalism and bureaucracy as one 
ef the greatest menaces to the perpetuation of our institutions 
and the preservation of this Republic. But it must be con- 
wexled that oftentimes a relentless majority of the people will 

pert mersures which are vuconstitutional or assaults upon 
aa ~elf-government and individual rights. We should never 
forzet the words of Lincoln in his first message to Congress : 


to maintain inviolate the rights of the States to order and control 

roy the Constitution their own affairs by their own judgment exclu 
sive ' +. essential for the preservation of that balance of power on 
Me ‘ich our institutions rest. 

Mr. President, Leonfess that what I am saying now is not new. 
It ‘has been better said by others upon many occasions, Since 
L hove been in the Senate I have repeatedly criticized the 
ngeressions of the Federal Government end the tyranny of 
exeentive organizations and have lamented the growing indif- 
ference upon the part of the people to Federal usurpations and 
to the subsidence of that fine spirit of State pride so essential 
to the preservation of the States as well as the independence of 
the m ople. 

tpon various occasions, when measures have been proposed 
which sought to project the Federal Government into spheres 


of activity which belong to the States and to individuals, 1 | 


bave protested. I have insisted that the contest now was hot 
the preservation of the Union, but the preservation of the 
States. It is somewhat paradoxical that whereas most nations, 
are decentralizing authority, and local self-government is be- 
coming more virile and militant, centralization in the United 
States is moving forward with increased rapidity. Russia, 


Turkey, Italy, and the United States are the outstanding ex- | 


amples of political and governmental centripetal forces. We 
are weakening the States, enervating the people, and building 
a strong and powerful bureaucratic government. We are for- 
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| Kalonti, one of the Belshevik leaders. arguments to support 
some Federal legislation which has been enacted. Federal 
officials are absorbed in local and domestic matters which be- 
long purely to the States, and fail to deal with national and 
international affairs with that wisdom and vision necessary in 
this important period of our Nation's history. 
| Mr. President, I have felt constrained to make these remarks 
because of the character of legislution almost daily presented 
to Congress by departments and bureaus and lobbyists who 
| have the support of bureaucratic organizations of the Govern- 
ment, 
Returning to the measure before us, I repeat that the New- 
lands Act is to be nuiterially modified by an amendment to an 
| appropriation bill—an amendment which represents a bureau- 
cratic scheme and a paternalistic policy, In my opinion there 
are no valid reasous for it, and it will be provocative of diffi- 
culties and troubles in the future. Notwithstanding the eriti- 
cisms contained in the report of the committee, from which I 
have quoted, the Newlands Act has accomplished a vast amount 
of good and has entirely justified its enactment. The report 
shows that in 1922, 1,202,180 acres had actually been irrigated 
under the projects constructed by the Reclamation Service. and 
that the projects were prepared to supply water for 1,692,700 


acres additional. 

It is trne the net construction cost is considerably tn excess 
of the original estimated cost: but many conditions not anticl- 
pated account in part for the increase in the net cost of water 
to the settlers. The report further shows that in 1922 there 
were 34,000 irrigated farms under the various projects and that 
the value of the agricultural crops raised thereon totaled hun- 
| dreds of millions of dollars. Notwithstanding the difficulties 
encountered and the mistakes made by the Reclamation Service, 
| President Coolidge in his message to Congress dated April 21, 
| 1924, states that— 


eetting what Professor Thompson, of the faculty of political | 


ience, University of Wisconsin, said: 

Lut democracy is more than a form of government. It is an Ideal, 
The feeling among the citizens that the government is their govern- 
ment in which they have a vital interest is the soul of a democracy. 
Whero the government becomes too far removed, the interest of the 
people in their government begins to wane because other interests 
er to them take precedence in their minds, It is difficult to see 
how democracy in government can remain a_ vital thing unless the 
individuality and autonomy of local governmental institutions is re- 
tained in which people can take an interest, where they can have 
ersonal contact with the leaders, and where they can see the actual 
results of democracy. Without this the demos becomes disinterested, 
nd a democracy with a disinterested demos is probably less fortunate 
than a despotism with a benevolent despot. 


Professor Thompson refers to the nonadaptability of large | 


states to meet the requirements of the people, and refers to 
Great Britain’s dominions, which have been given home rule 


and, indeed, almost complete independence. Centralization in | 
business may prove injurious not only economically and indus- | 


trially but socially and politically. The same is true of gov- 
ernment. In some Buropean countries “ functional devolution ” 
ix being advocated; and wise statesmen, and publicists like 
Mr. Laski, are demanding real local autonomy as necessary in 
order to arouse interest in local government and to secure the 
highest results. 

Mr. President, the States, I repeat, must be preserved, and 
they can not be preserved if the Federal Government continues 
its paternalistic policies and its interference in domestic and 
local affairs as it is now doing. The States must be respected 
und their sovereignty must not be challenged. “The General 
Government,” as stated by Madison, “could not extend its care 
to all the minute objects which fall under the cognizance of the 
local jurisdiction.” There should be a renaissance of the spirit 
of State’s rights and of local self-government. The people 
should feel that the States are their States and their govern- 
ment. Professor Thompson refers to the fact that the Federal 
Government— 
in attempting to handle innumerable minute things, becomes mechan- 
ical; and the more nrechanical a government becomes, and the less able 
it is to deal directly with the people, the more danger there is of its 
becoming entangled in a mesh of red tape. It is not accidental that 
red tape is notorious in large States where central control of local 
interests is practiced. The governmental functions become so numer- 
ous that personal supervision is hopeless, and in their efforts to fore- 
stall corruption, administrators bring on a complicated procedure that 
Makes prompt and direct action impossible. 


The interstate-commerce clause has, in my opinion, been per- 
verted and is being used as a weapon to batter down the cita- 
dels of personal freedom and State sovereignty. We seek 
socialistic countries for precedents, and obtain from Madame 


i 


The sum total of benefictal results has been large in the bullding up 
| of towns and agricultural communities and in siding tremendously to 
the agricultural production and wealth of the country. 


Under the Newlands bill the Government constructed dams 
and impounded waters for the irrigation of its arid lands. It 
also constructed canals to the lands to be irrigated and then 
made contracts with proposed settlers under the terms of which 
they were to receive title upon payment of the amount agreed 
upon. These payments were to be made annually over a series 
of years. In the meantime the settlers were to go upon the 
land and irrigate and reclaim the same. 

Undoubtedly, many of the settlers encountered hardships and 
vicissitudes. That has always been true of the pioneer and it 
was true of the settlers of the public-land States. The pioneers 
who settled Utah were the first Americans to develop a sound 
and scientific system of irrigation. They constructed dams 
and diverted the water from the natural channels, reclaimed 
extensive areas of arid lands, and founded towns and cities 
| and a great and prosperous Commonwealth. They encountered 
many hardships, the Indian tribes harassed them, and starva- 
tion often beset them; but notwithstanding their privations, 
they achieved success and merit the gratitude not only of their 
descendants, but of all who love this Republic and appreciate 
fidelity and courage and devotion to duty, 

The pioneers of the West had no paternal government to 
build their dams or canals or to finance them. Vhey were 
remote from railroads and were a thousand miles from settle- 
ments. But the Interior Department, now impregnated with 
paternalistic views, conceives it necessary to change the recla- 
mation act and to have the Government become the guardian 
of the settlers upon reclamation projects. This morning I read 
an article written by Doctor Mead, the head of the reclamation 
service, and published in one of the magazines of the country, 
in which he advocated this new-fangled idea (new to inde- 
pendent and robust Americans) which finds expression in 
the -measure before us. His plan, as I understand, is some- 
thing after the socialistic plan of New Zealand, and provides 
for the Federal Government to finance persons who settle upon 
reclamation: projects. 

Of course, the measure before us, which was prepared by the 
Reclamation Service and by the Secretary of the Interior, is 
not as broad and comprehensive as is desired by the proponents 
of this new policy. Doubtless they believe that the plan, as 
desired, would frighten Congress, and therefore the dose which 
is to be administered finally is to be taken now in a diluted 
form. But it is the way of bureaucracy. A small appropriation 
is asked for, as an “experiment,” or for some apparently in- 
significant purpose, and it becomes the lever which is later 
used to move mountains. A few hundred thousand dollars are 
sought for some apparently altruistic or proper purpose, but 
it becomes the precedent for large appropriations and the crea- 
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tion of an executive agency, and finally the foundation of a 
permanent Federal bureau costing perhaps millions of dollars 
unnnally 
Ap examination of many of the paternalistic activities of the 
vernment reveals that they were mere experiments in the 
vinning, the camel's which was thrust into the tent, 
and now the eamel occupies the tent. I repeat, this amendment 
is paternalistic and offensively bureaucratie. 
to which I have referred criticized 
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The plan seems to be to have the Gov- 
and this amendment seems to 
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ernment hold them indefinitely ; 


hace 


| his entry or purchase and until he 


Service for its indispesition to turn over to the | 
ets with which they | 


strengthen the grip of the Reclamation Service, and to give it | 
yreater paternalistic authority. The appropriation asked for 
in the pending amendment is not for an experiment alone. It 
is the bevinning of a policy which will make bureaucracy more 


trinmphant. 


Mv collengne, Mr. Smoot, in the discussion yesterday, 


| grantor as to the lands. 
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earnated and should seck to build homes and acquire fern. 
upen reclamation projects. if this scheme is to Constitute a 
part of the reclamation act?) The purchaser under this plan— 
shall maintain his actual residence upon the land following the year gf 
shell bave made full payment or 
all moneys adyanced tohim * * * together with the then accrued 
and unpaid interest thereon, and shall bave also paid or provided for 
the payment of all State, county, and local taxes and irrigation distric; 
assessments which at that time constiiute liens on bia improvements, 
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The settler is to be under the watchful eve of the Secretary 
of the Interior, and may, under such rules as the Secretary 
may prescribe, in his discretion, obtain a “leave of absence” 
from his land. In other words, the Government, through the 
Secretary of the Interior, is te be a father with a birch rod iy 
his band, to tell the settler where to live and when, if at ail, 
be may get leave of absence from the farm. 

But that is not all. The entryman or purchaser shall laye 
no right to sell his land, except with the approval of the Sec. 
retary, and then only upon condition that his graniee shall 
and discharge all obligations and burdens of the 
But an important provision of this 


new plan is that the Secretary, in his discretion, may advance 
| for permanent improvements and for Ute purchase of livestock 


, on 


inferentially, if not directly, Indicated that it is best to try it 

out as an experiment; but if I correctly interpreted his atfi- 

tude, it was that the experiment would soon bring condemna- 

tion to this new policy and lead to its complete abandonment. 

My col we remarks, sotto voce, that this is the cheapest way 

fo demonstrate the infirmity of the scheme, if not its com- | 
I lete fallacy. 

From what I ean learn of the attitude of Senators, there is 
no sentiment for this measure. If it is adopted it will be the | 
result of apathy and indifference and not because of any faith 
in it or any conviction that it is a wise or sound policy. Indeed, | 


I am led to believe that the amendment is supported by some 


ns a foil to defeat the House provision, which requires the 
States to provide aid for those who settle upon irrigation prej- 
ects. Regardless of the causes which have breught ferth this 


scheme, it does not commend itself to my judgment, and, there- 
fore, I can not give it my support. 

An examination of the amendment shows how skilifully and 
adroitty it has been drawn, and it reveals the strategy of this 
apparently innocent advance. The Secretary is to select a 
number of farms upon such projects as he deems proper, and 
is to provide “aid” to these who enter upon such allotments 
and to “direct” the settlement of the same. Of course, the 
allotments selected will be upon the best projects and those 
which wlll be made to succeed, if success is possible; and un- 
doubtedly the allottees will be persons of experience and who, 
without any aid, will achieve success. In other words, tie so- 
ealied experiment will be conducted under the most favorable 
conditions so Uhat the possibility of failure is reduced to a 
Disihuwaun, 

A few years ago a plan was suggested by officials in the 
Post Office Department which contemplated the establishment 
by tLe department of automobile-truck routes between the 
furms and the cities. Jt was urged that if the Government 
would permit the department to buy trucks and transport farm 
products from the producers to the cities it would help agri- 
culture and be of benelit to the public generally. The experi- 
ment was to be conducted at a few places where modern high- 


ways had been constructed and where the farms were near 
jarge cities, and the products of the farm were in great demand 
in the near-by markets, Manjifestly, a plan to get the cream of 


ie traffic and under the very best of conditions would result in 
ui vorable balance sheet, at least temporarily. 

Yhe promoters of the project did not think of what the re- 
sulis would be if farms remote from centers of population were 
io be provided with automobile-truck transportation, nor did 
they take into account if the scheme became nation-wide the 
effect upon railroad transportation, upon interurban electric 
roads, which haye been used so much to aid the farmers and to 
bring rural communities in touch with urban centers, nor the 
enormous cost to the Government in operating thousands of 
trucks wiih the necessary drivers, i employees, garages, 


su 


and 
rhops, and so forth, and the enormous expense incident to con- 
ducting an enterprise so vast. Dut the scheme had supporters, 
anid on its face was alluring, 

But to return: After the most favorable lands have been 
selected for the experiment, then the Secretary is to make his 
selection of the persons to whom the lands sball be sold. The 
amendment further provides that— 

The Secretary shail require each applicant fer a farm or fractional 
farm allotment to show that he has had actual farming expericnce and 
is pessessed of capital in money er farm eqripment, or both, of. not 
less than $1,500 when a farm is entered or purchased, and $200 when 
an entry or purchase is made of a fractional farm allotment. 


I wonder what the Secretary would do with some of the 
hardy pioneers who builded the West if they could be rein- 





| not more 


than $3,000 to an entryman and not exceeding $s00 
account of any one fractional allotment. The advance 
shall not exceed 60 per cent of the value of the permanent 
improvements of livestock, and then only upon the purchaser 
having provided in cash 40 per cent additional, or shail have 


provided its equivalent in value and any improvements made 


| at his sole cost. 


These advances shall constitute a first lien on the improve- 
ments and on the livestock and shall be paid with interest at 
the rate of 4 per cent in amortized installments, as may be 
authorized by the Secretary. 

Sut that is not all. The Secretary— 
shall provide such supervision as in his opinion may be necessary to 
insure the use of all advances for the purposes for which made. 


If all reclamation projects were to be treated in the same 
way—that is, without any discriminaltion—aud all settlers were 
to obtain the same privileges, it is manifest that an army of 
supervisors would be required. The improvements are to be 
appraised and the assets of the purchaser are to be valued. 
Then each settler is to be supervised and the supervisor must 
make reports to other officials, and they to still other officials, 
wniil, finally, the information will reach the secretary, who ts 
to act. It means, of course, an endless amount of red tape, 
a labyrinthine maze of bureaucracy and an army of additional 
employees. 

“Yhen the entryman or purchaser must insure the property 
and the policies “must be made in favor of the secretary or 
such official as he may designate.” This will require insurance 
agents upon the part of the Government, or at least insurance 
supervisors, who are to ascertain whether this provision of the 
contracts is carried out, and whether the insurance com- 
panies are responsible, and whether the policies are in proper 
form and for a proper amount, and also determine with which 
insurance companies the settlers shall deal. 

But this does not end the supervisory authority of the In- 
terior Department. The Secretary shall, by regulation or other- 
wise, require the entryman or purcbaser to cultivate the land 
in a manner to be “approved by the Secretary.” 

Senators who know something of the thousands of regulations 
of Federal departments and bureaus will have some concep- 
tion of the significance and effect of this provision. There will 
be employees and Officials to draft regulations. Assuming them 
to be competent, they must visit the land and determine just 
how it should be farmed, what crops should be raised, how it 
should be cultivated, and generally what the purchaser or eniry- 
man should do. If they are incompetent, or lack know!eds* 
concerning the land and its qualities, such regulations would 
be harmful if not disastrous. The Secretary shall estimate the 
number of additional employees and the mass of machinery 
which will be required to execute this provision if this plan 
should be applied to the various irrigation projects. 

But we have not yet reached the end of the chapter. The 
entryman or purchaser must keep in good order or repair the 
buildings and fences and other permanent improvements, {2 
conformity to regulations, and, of course, in such manner 2s 
will meet the cynical and meticulous views of agents and petty 
officials of the departments. 'Those who live in the West and 
have to do with the varions departments and agents of the 
Government, in connection with public lands, will heave seme 
idea of just what these provisions mean. In my opinion they 
are tyrannous and autocratic, and will prove burdensome aud 
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ice. They will be a constant irritant, resulting in resent- | 


vhich will retard the reclamation of the land, if it does 
ead to its abandonment by the settlers. 

ur the measure before us provides that if the entryman er 

hacer is guilty of any default or fails to comply with any 

terms of the contract, or any rules or regulations promul- 

i by the Secretary, the latter shall have the right after a 


coarse notice te cancel the contract, the original entryman or 

: aver forfeiting all rights thereto and all payments made. 

; necd not say that these provisions are harsh and place 

tremendous power in the Secretary of the Interior. Of course, 
ty not exercise personal supervision and must rely upon 

t! my of employees and agents of the Reclamation Service. 

‘he report of some minor employee that a regulation has been 


violated, may work a forfeiture of the rights of the settler and 
i in his expulsion from the land which he has undergone 
hardships to ree laim. 
\Ir. President, this whole scheme is unwise. It assumes the 


j pacity of the people to manage their own affairs and the 
iority of Federal officials, big and little, to determine the 
live ind conduct of individuals. It subjects persons dealing 


with the Government to surveillance and control, that seif-re 

(ing persons will resent. It puts an unlimited number of 
Federal agents and petty officials into the home and upon the 
land of every settler, and compels him to sabmit to such con- 
trol and directions and orders as may be given, under penalty 
of forfeiting his contract, and losing all that he has put into 
ihe enterprise, including, perhaps, years of arduous toil. 

It may not be argued in support of this scheme that it calls 
for only $400,000 and is to be applied for the time being to a 
limited number of selected allotments. This plan is like many 
others that are entered upon by the Federal Government at the 
instigation of Federal bureaus and Federal officials, or active 
propagandists who are seeking to have the Government usurp 
the functions of the State or intrude into the fleld of endeavor 
belonging exclusively to individuals. The propaganda in favor 
of this measure is directed toward a radical change in the 
Newlands Reclamation Act, and the application of its pro- 
visions to all reclamation projects and those who become set- 
tlers thereon. If the scheme is feasible or meritorious, then 
it must be applied to all reclamation projects; it would mant- 


festly be unjust and improper to discriminate and to apply it to | 


one project only or to a limited number. If applied to all recla- 
mation projects, then enormous drafts will be made upon the 
reclamation fund, and indeed upon the Public Treasury. If 
S300 may be obtained by every settler upon projects, it is ob- 
us that the reclamation fund will soon be exhausted and no 


further reclamation projects can be undertaken, at least for 
many years. 

Can there be any doubt as to what the ‘result will be if this 
plan is adopted? As soon as the Secretary of the Interior 


selects a few farms which are to come within the provisions | 
of this amendment, and makes advances to the settlers upon | 


such farms, demands will come from all other projects that 
S3.000 be loaned to each settler thereon; and it will not be 

satisfactory reply to those making demands if it shall be 
said that their situation and conditions are to be distinguished 
from the situation and conditions of those to whom the ad- 
vances are made. If the Secretary attempts to show that 
th o whom the loans are made are better farmers or have 
! capital or that their lands are more favorably situated 
or are nearer to markets, or that soil conditions are superior, 
his answers will be that those very conditions compel the 
granting of larger loans to settlers less favorably situated. 
Any discrimination will prove repugnant and hateful to all 
settlers on irrigation projects. 

If lonns are made to one settler, they must be made to all, 
otherwise there will be controversy and confusion and resent- 
ment. Pressure will be brought if loans are extended to a 
few settlers to compel advancements to be made to others. 
Aud if one section is favored, Congress will be appealed to: 
investigations will be demanded; additional legislation will be 
asked for, and the whole Reclamation Service will be the sub- 
ject of controversy which may endanger its existence. And 
if advancements are made and success does not attend the 
debtors, further loans will be requested, and if those who are 
in default are sufficiently numerous, organized efforts will be 
nade to obtain additional advancements. 

Mr. President, I have not overstated the consequences and 
the evil effects of this proposed legislation. Indeed, I have 


hot presented many objections which could be urged and other 


Consequences which inevitably must follow this unwise and | 


injudicious plan. Senators from the West should remember 
that there are sections of the United States other than the 
public-land States that are concerned in legislation relating to 
Tolamation projects, If further appropriations are sought, 
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opposition may be developed in quarters heretofore negative 
but not sympathetic. If the reclamation fund is exhausted, 
it may be impossible to secure further appropriations. 
Wonld seem the part of wisdom for those who reside in public 
land States not to reduce this fund to the vanishing point 
or pursne any course that will prevent the construction o 

other reclamation projects 

In my opinion the wise course to pursue is to adhere to the 

Newlands Act to carry out the suggestions, in the main, found 
in the report of the fact-finding commission and to replenish 
the reclamation fund as rapidly as that can be done without 
any injustice or oppression to the settlers upon the various 
reclamation projects. Fach of the existing projects should be 
examined carefully, with a view to making such adjustments 
hetween the settlers and the Government as would be just, 
settlers should be fully advised as to what their obligations 
are, and the Government should know just what it may expect 
from the settlers by way of payment under the contracts en 
tered into between them and the Reclamation Service in 
other words, there should be a settlement and a liquidation 
| The losses sustained by the reclamation fund should be ascet 
tained und charged off; and after an adjustment and balancing 
of all accounts, there should be greater efficiency and com 


petency and economy in the administration of the Reclamation 
Service. 


my 
aie’ 


In my opinion there has been too much rhapsodical and 
flambuoyant talk by reclamation officials; too much boasting of 
its accomplishments and achievements. There have been too 
many advertising artists who have not accurately stated th 
facts in regard to the work of the Reclamation Service and 
who have too often misled the public and brought serrow and 
financial ruin to many persons who settled upon the linds to 
be reclaimed. 

The Reclamation Service needs competent engineers, efficient 
administrators, and men of executive ability: and above all 

| Officials who possess a large fund of common sense and a knowl 
edge of the problems involved In converting the raw lands of 
the West into producing farms. 

In my opinion, there have been too many impractical and 
visionary schemes suggested by persons in the Interior De 
partment, as well as individuals not in the public service 
There have been too many fanciful and fantastic pietures 
drawn as to the ease with which public lands could be brought 
under cultivation and become the homes of thousands of 
ex-service men as well as others who desired to engage in agri 
cultural pursuits. I repeat that many have been mislead by 
the untruthful, fictitious, and fanciful statements put out, and 
pictures drawn in regard to the reclamation of public lands. To 
|} develop the various reclamation projects requires men and 
| women of courage and ability and patience, but the rewards 
which follow will bring full compensation. 

There is no reason why any reclamation project should he a 
failure. If the Government does its duty, if competent persons 
, are selected to carry out this important governmental work, If 
proper economy is practiced ; in other words, if the right men 
are selected to administer the law as the law now exists, all 

reclamation projects will be completed and others will be 
| undertaken and successfully completed. Not only the publi 
| lands States but the entire country will be benefited by these 
| expenditures and by the large areas of lands which will be 
brought under cultivation and which will give homes to tens 
of thousands of people and add annually millions of dollars to 
our national wealth. 

The agriculturists have for a number of years met with 
many reverses. Their foreign markets have been restricted 
and the prices which they have received for their products 
have not compensated them for their labor. Many farms lhuve 
been abandoned in various parts of the United States, and the 
heavy hand of debt and disaster has been laid upon thousands 
of American agriculturists. It is not to be wondered at that 
farmers upon reclamation projects have suffered, and in some 
instances have been unable to meet the conditions of their con 
tracts with the Government. 

Even in agricultural States like Jowa farms have been aban- 
doned and thousands of rural inhabitants have taken up their 
residence in the cities. In traveling through the State of New 
York some time ago 1 observed hundreds of abandoned farms. 
Dwelling houses were falling down and valuable improve 
ments were in ruin. But this situation it is to be hoped will not 
long continue. With the increase in population there will be 
greater demands for the products of farm and field, 

Mr. Dresident, the West has undeveloped resources—its min- 
eral wealth has searcely been touched—and its millions of acres 
of land, if reclaimed, will produce abundant crops and furnish 
homes for tens of thousands of people. If the Government will 
‘ abolish many of the rules and regulations which departments 
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and bureaus promulgate, and if the States are not continu- 
ously assailed by Federal officials and harassing and annoying 
measures which impede development and interfere with the 
legitimate activities of the people, the growth of the West and 
the uninterrupted happiness and prosperity of its people will 
be assured. 

Mr. President, the defeat of this amendment will, in my opin- 
ion, be of advantage to the people of the West. It will not only 
net impair but it will strengthen the present reclamation act. 
It will bring »assurvence to some Senators and Congressmen who 
are apprehensive of the purpose and ultimate effect of this 
policy that there is no desire to make further demands upon the 
freasury of the United States or to project the Federal Gov- 
ernment into experiments which some regard as either social- 
istic or paternalistic 

| believe the path of safety to be followed by those who 
desire to preserve the Newlands law and to get the full benefits 
which it will bring to the West is to defend it and protect it 
and, particularly at this time, to not seek fundamental changes 
in its provisions. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
The question is upon agreeing to the amendment of the 
comunittee on page 84, beginning on line 20. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, on yesterday during my 
nbsence from the city the Senate passed upon two committee 
umendiments in which T aim interested. They appear at page 94 
of the bill, on lines 7 and §, and relate to the appropriation 
inade for topographical surveys. I ask unanimous consent that 
the votes by which those amendments were agreed to be recon- 
sidered at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am sure that after an expla- 
nation I shall make to the Senator from New Mexico he will 
not deem it necessary to have a reconsideration of the votes. 
The facts in the matter are as follows: 

The Department of the Interior appropriation bill passed 
the House carrying a provision— 


For topographic surveys, * * * including lands fn national 
forests, $525,000, of which amount not to exceed $800,000 may be 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


Congressman Mappen, chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations of the House, agreed with Doctor Temple, the Con- 
gressman who has this particular appropriation so near at 
heart, that in order to carry the work on it would be necessary 
to make an appropriation in the first deficiency appropriation 
bill. They came to the Senaie and stated that if we would 
allow the first deficiency bill to carry the amounts by which 
these two items bave been reduced, then, when this bill came 
to the Senate, we could deduct those amounts from those 
printed in the bill as it passed the House. That we have done. 
We only carried out the agreement made with the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations of the House and Doctor 
TrmMPeLe, who has the topographic surveys in charge in the 
House. I will say to the Senator that every dollar has been 
given for the surveys that was estimated for. 

I have received at least 50 or GO letters on this very subject 
matter, and I wrote to each of my correspondents calling 
attention to the facts as I have stated them. Each of my 
correspondents took the position that we had decreased the 
appropriation from the amount that was estimated for. That 
seems to be true, if we take the figures given in this bill, but 
the writers of the letters did not know of the amount that was 
carried in the deficiency appropriation bill. It was put into 
that bill because of the fact that it was desired that the 
appropriation be immediately available. I assure the Senator 
that every dollar has been given for the topographical surveys 
that was estimated for. 

Mr. BRATTON. I understand that to be the fact; but by 
the act approved February 27, 1925, known as the Temple Act, 
which provided for the completion of this survey covering a 
period of 20 years’ time, an appropriation of $950,000 was ex- 
pressly authorized. May I inguire of the Senator from Utah 
if any appropriation has been heretofore made carrying that 
law into effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. The law provided an authorization of that 
amount; but I say again that the author of that law, known 
as the Temple law, agreed to have this plan carried out and 
said it would be perfectly satisfactory to him. 

Mr. BRATTON. A few days ago I attempted to and did 
oppose, as best I could, a provision appearing in the urgent 
deficiency appropriation bill relating to the reimbursable 
feature of two certain acts concerning two bridges. It was 
urged then that the committee was compelled to make the ap- 
propriation in that sum and in that fashion, because it was 
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carrying out the provisions of an existing law passed at tho 
last session of Congress. Here we hare an act which expressjy 
authorizes the appropriation ef $950,000 to continue these 
surveys, and I should like to inquire why an act of that sort 
carries compelling force in one instance and not in the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not say as to the bridges, because I |iave 
not looked that up. 5 

Mr. BRATTON. As I recall, the Senator from Utah urge: 
upon the floor during that discussion 

Mr. SMOOT. I heard the discussion. 

Mr. BRATTON. And the Senator, as I recall, took part ang 
said that the item must go in the bill, because it was yielding 
to existing law. If this provision was yiciding to exis<iing 
law, why does it not yield in amount the same as it does jg 
purpose ? 

Mr. SMOOT. An authorization is not the same as an appro- 
priation. In other words, the Congress may in its wisdom 
make an appropriation of the amount authorized in one, two. 
or three years, or however they may wish to make the aypro- 
priation, up to the amount of the authorization. I have here 
the statement before the committee of Dr. George Otis Smith, 
whose department has charge of this survey work, and I read 
from his statement as follows: 


Senator SmMoor. What else have you, Doctor? 

Doctor Ssirn. On page 86, under the topographic appropriation, 
as I.understand, the arrangement has been that you will ioclude the 
$73,200 which was to be immediately available in the deficiency art. 

Senator Smoor, That was understood and agreed to by Congressman 
TEMPLE and Congressman CRAMTON with myseif—that that $72.56 
was taken care of tn the first deficiency bill. 

Doctor Smrrm. You mean the omission of those words at the con- 
clusion of that paragraph? 

Senator Smoor. That is what I say. It 1s understood that it goes 
out, and the appropriation 1s to be increased by that amount. What 
we have to do, Doctor, is to take the $73,300 off of the $525,000 ——- 

Doctor Smrrw. Making it $451,700. 

Senator Smoor. And then reduce the $360,000 here, It is under 
stood, of course, that we are going to follow out that agreement that 
we made, and we will make that change unless there is something 
else you want to call attention to. The changes will be made accori- 
ing to the agreement. 

Doctor Sirs. I will give the clerk the amount that that $300,000 





should be reduced. Of course, it should net be redaced th 1! 
$78,500. 
Senator SMoor. It ought to be the percentages between the $500).000 


and the $300,000, 

Doctor Smrrn. I have that figure worked out. 

Senator Smoor. Have you got it here? 

Doctor SmirH. Yes. 

- Senator Smoot. You Bad better Iet us know now, because I am going 
to ehange this. 

Senator Purpers. That does not include very much under the prov! 
sions of the Temple Act, does it, Mr. Chairman? I know that the 
States are expecting much larger appropriations than that by reason 
of the passage of the Temple Act. 

Senator Smoor. They have the $73,300 already, and that is avail- 
able only for cooperation with States or municipalities. I think this 
is quite sati.factory to all concerned. 

Senator Puirps. I had some correspondence which I omitted to 
bring over here with me. 

Senator Smoor. No doubt I received the same. 

Senator Puirrs. Probably you received the same thing. I wi!! look. 
mine up. 

Senator Smoor. But those letters were all written before the agree- 
ment was made between Congressman CrRAMTON, Congressman TEMrLF, 
and myself. 

Doctor Smitu. The limitation, tnstead of being $360,000, should be 
$267,000. That was as calculated, 


There never was an agreement I ever knew of that was car- 
ried out more literally than the one to which I have referred 
was carried out by the Members of the House and the Senate. 

Mr. BRATTON. It resolves itself into Congress doing <im- 
ply what one of the bureaus says should be done. It is substi- 
tuting the judgment of a bureau for that cf Congress. At the 
time Congress passed this act it must have contemplated that 
$950,000 was needed as an emergency fund to start this work, 
and I know of nothing which has intervened since then to 
change that situation. Congress spoke upon the subject in 
that way. 

I may say that the people in my State think that the appro- 
priation is wholly inadequate. I have a letter from the de- 
partment of geology of the State University of New Mexico 
inclosing editorials from a number of papers criticizing this 
legislation as bearing injuriously upon the Western State, 
where the completion of this survey is needed. About one- 
third of the area of New Mexico, or a little more than that, is 








n, 


to 


pre - 


de- 


this 





enment land, and a great number of the maps are inacenu- 
incomplete and need eompleting. The amendment I 
simply goes to the questivn of amount. I ask 
imous consent to have imserted in the Recorp the letter 
Doctor | llis, of the State Univer ity of New Mexico, 
th the attached editorials which he has transmitted. 


i 
rhe PRESLDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it Is so 


< rea ; 

Phe letter and the editorials are as follows: 

Tue Svare Usiversiry or New Mexico, 
DEPARTMENT OF GBOLOGY, 
dibuquerque, February 9, 1926. 
Ilo A. A. J 8, 
d Staics Senate, Wa hington, D. Cc, 

\ Dear & Joxes: You see that I am again calling your 

at tion to the condition of the Temple bill I am inclosing photo 


graphs of se’ ral editorial comments on the action of the Direetor of 
dget in recommending a serious reduction in the appropriation 
the United States Geological Survey. It is the 


State geologists and others who realize the im- 





ovinion of OU y z 
pertanee of the topographic that the whole amount of the 
$9 1000 can be economically and effectively used by the topographic 
] wh of the I t staf eolugical Survey 

\ h of New Mexico, about on third of the area of the State 
has already be mapped 4 great number of the present topographic 
maps are inaccurate, not on a scale ficiently large to be of much 
use: and those areas should be remapped In addition to this it Is 
needless for me to reiterate the many advantages that would foliow 
1 mplete mapping of the State 

W is cards 

Very truly yours, Rosser W. ELLs, 


{From the Mining and Metallurgy, Jenuary, 1926] 


A inticipated, the Budget Bureau at Washington has not allowed 





the D tor of the Geological Survey even to present to Congress for 
< ration an estimate for the making of tepographic maps pre 
pared in accordance with the Temple bill passed by Congress last 
. nm. There are other unexplainable matters cennected with the 
Jiudget, but the data so far available to the public successfully con- 


ceals the detailed facts. Ask your Congressmen. Meanwhile we won- 


‘ if the Army officer who directs the Budget has read anything of 
the Enclish history relating te the effort of the executive to control 


tu se as against Parlia 


ment. 
National Petroleum News, January 6, 1926] 
THA MONEY SHOULD BE SPENT 


The Budget system of the Federal Government has commanded gen- 





inaugurated, but there are times when there 
Such an instance ts now at 
hand in the attitude of the Direetor of the Budget on the appropria- 
tion for the completion of the topographical survey of the United States. 

r widely used in the oi! industry whenever 
they are available. A good start has been made by the United States 
Geological Survey, but it is at best a start. Limited by funds in the 
past the survey has been unable to do more than map the areas of 
greatest economic importance. The oil industry is constantly pushing 
into the other areas and finding, when it gets there, that no CGovern- 
me maps are available. 

the Temple bill (HM. R. 4522) was an act to previde for the com- 
pletion of the topographical. survey of the United States in 20 years. 
It provided for a cooperative agreement between the Federal and State 
Governments and authorized an appropriation of $950,000 for the 


coming fiseal year. The Directo 


eral uppre since tt was 


is a too rigid paring of expendiimres. 


ypographic maps are 


r of the Budget has ignored the pro- 





visions of this bill and has asked, on this score, for $477,000—about 
half what was considered necessary, and the original sum was arrived at 
i r most careful consideration had been given to the project in hand. 

rhe Director of the Budzet is clearty overstepping his authority and 


icting as a supreme court in nullifying an act of Congress. Be- 
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sitancy in saying that he is wrong on his conception of what this | 


j r 

sides, knowing the value of tbis tepographical survey, we have no 

} 

! means. Men of the oil industry should call to the attention of 

their Congressmen the necessity of secing that the provisions of the 

Temple bill are carried out.—L. E. 8. 

{From the Engineering and Mining Journal-Press, January 2, 1926] 
TOPOGRAPHIC SURVEY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The topographic maps of the United States which are being made 
by the United States Geologiex! Survey are universally recognized and 
praised as the best and most useful type of maps possible. They are 
adapted to the use of ali engineers, and are by them used as a basis 
for ail engineering plans im the first stage, whether the engineer be of 
the mining or civil type, er has to do with irrigation or power pinns, 
But they are used and appreciated by other people as well; indeed, they 
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constitute one output ef Government engineering which fs highly pepu- 
lar. The only criticism which is voiced is that the 1 maps is not 
complete. In a given section the maps of certain rectans r areas 
are avwilabie; but near-by and not less important areas are mivsing, 
The reason ta, of course, that such a rlossal udertaking as a large 
scale topographic map of the United States tekes time and mon 
The project, begun many years ago, has been persistently carried on 
the primary triangulation control a by the Un 1 Sta a 
and Geodetic Survey ; the d mapping is by the Geological Survey 


beeliing that the industry country demanded the systematie 
earrying out of this project 


was introduced and passed to this 





end bw the Sixty-cighth Cong a record vote This act-—the 
Temple bil (UU, R, 4522)—authorized a regular appropriation for this 
purpose, which funding would In 20 years accomplish the completion of 


the map. The yearly amount provided for—beginning July 1, 1926 
was $950,000, of which $750,000 was for the Geological Survey part of 
the work and $200,000 for that part of the Job which 


Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


veiongs to tue 
One of the consequences of the President's most laudable campaign 
of economy, as carried out by the energetic Director of the Budget, has 


been a move to nuliify this bill; for the Budget Director has 





provisions, and has in his Budget asked for $477,000 for ‘ ling 
fiscal year, instead of $950,000, as provided. Great as sympathy is for 
the reduction of Government expense, engineers and the publ will 
hardly sympathize with this reduction, believing that it wil! not iva 
money for the country in the long run; they may, indeed, be reminded 


of the case of the engineer who sent in to bis board of directors spect 
fications for material for bridging a river. The directors, 
barked on a can 


villi em- 
paign of entting expenses, reduced his estimate in hatf 
and sent him material which he discovered would go halfway across 


{[l’rom the Coal Mine Management for the month of January, 
TOPOGRAPLUIC MAPS 


Mining men have been assisted on many occasions by the tone iphte 


maps issued by the United States Geological Survey. ie iy om an 
equal number of ocensions have they damned the survey because the 
particular quadrangle they wanted had not been mapped. in any event 


the value and utility of these maps is w 
valuable when obtainable. 


‘ll known, and they ave doubly 

For years this mapping has been going on, but appropriations have 
been so small that pregress has been slow. inally some one hecame 
impressed with the desirability of speeding up the work, and the se 
called Temple bill (H. R. 4522) was introduced in the Sixty-eiehth 
Congress, and passed with «1 record voie. It was approved on lebruary 
27, 1925. In brief, this bill provided for the completion of the tope- 
graphic surveys within 20 years, and authorized an appropriation of 
$050,000 tor the current fiscal] year. 

Hiowever, in an endeavor to carry out the economy program, and 
apparently regardless of the need for the immediate completion of our 
topographic mapping, the Director of the Budget has recommended the 
sum of only $477,000, thus cutting in half the authorized appropria 
tion and in effect nullifying the 20-year goal set by the Temple bill 

We believe that every coal-mining official, every engineer, every citi 





zen interested In things geographic or geologic should write to his Con 
gressman and to Congressman Martts B. MApbveN, chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, urging upon them the great desirability of 
carrying out the provisions of the Temple bill by increasing the Budget 
estimate to $950,000. 

Never before has Coal Mine Management suggested to tts readers that 
they express their feelings to their Representatives In Washington, but 
this is a ease of interest to the entire country and in which our readers 
can offer expert testimony, for they kaow full well just how important 
topographic mapping Is. 

Topographic maps,” an editorial on page 3: 
every coal-mine executive in this country. Consider the case as applied 
to you and your operations, present and future, 

Do you feel that this is an important service, and that it should be 
stressed, or are you satisfied with a balf-way job in the mapping of 
coal fields? Write to your Representative at once, if you believe in a 
thorough system of topographic mapping. 

Coneerted action will secure a complete and up-to-date set of maps 
for instant use by you, and you should never again want “ the one map 
that they haven't supplied.” 





should be read by 


{From the Illinois Engineer, January, 1926] 
THE TEMPLE BILL ENDANGERED 

The recent Federal Budget submitted by the Director of the Budget 
Bureau includes a reduction of nearly 50 per cent in appropriativas for 
topographic mapping. 

This would virtually nullify the 20-year program involved fa the 
Temple bill. 

Both Houses of Congress last year passed the Temple bill (f. R. 
4522) “An act te provide for the completion of the tepographic map- 
ping of the United States” with a record vote. This legislative acliieve- 
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ment was in a Jarge part dne to the urgent request of the engineers of 
thin country 

‘The bill as passed recommended an appropriation of £6050.000 he 
vinning July 1, 1926, the initial year in the 20-year program by which 


the topographic mapping of the United States could be completed. Of | 


this, $750,000 was to he allotted to the United Siates Geological Sur 
vey for topographic mapping and $260,000 to the United States Coast 
und Geodetic Survey for the necessiry primary control 

If the recommendation of the Budget Director is followed in re 
ducing the appropriation to $477,000, the Temple bill is defeated before 


it bus even had a trial Topographic mapping la the United States | 
will be reduced by half, and this reduction will be felt in jnnumerable 
branches of the Nation's indurtries The engineering industries will 
fee! it keenly 

Wire and write vour Congressman and our Congressman, MAr?rin BR. 


MADDEN, who ix chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the 
House tring the matter to their attention before the bill is lost Im 
mediate action only will save the Temple bill 

Ilaving passed the WN with a record vote, it is belleved that Con 
gress will not break faith with the engineers, but Congress needs to 
be informed 


{From the Western Society of Engineers, December 1925) 
Resolutions on national defense, and topographic mapping 


Whereas the Western Society of Engineers has previously expressed a 
favorable opinion as the advantages of an early completion of the topo 


graphic survey of the United States, and by resolution dated Septem- | Mr. SMOOT. That is only an authorization; it is 


ber 2O, 1921, indorsed the original Temple bill; and 

Whereas the society has endeavored to secure the adoption of this 
plan during the sauceeeding sessions of Congress; and 

Whereas the society believes that the provisions of the Temple bill as 
passed represent the concurrence of judgment of the engineering pro- 


fession as represented by the action of various societies, both local and | 


national, and as presented before the committees of Congress; and 
Whereas the recommendation of the Director of the Budget to the 
present Congress is such as to practically nullify the judgment of the 


engineering profession and postpone completion of this important | 


work ; and 


Whereas the recommendation of the Director of the Budget provides 


e much larger proportional reduction in the funds for topographic sur- 


veys compared io the provisions of the Temple bill and the recom- 
mendation of the Director of the Geological Survey than other recom- 
mendations for appropriations: Be it 

Resolved, That the opinion of the Western Society of Engineers he, 
and is, that economy as represented by the recommendation of the 
Director of the Budget is not true economy; and be it 

Resolved, That the society urge Congress to make an appropriation 
for the next fiscal year at least equal to the provisions of the Temple 
bill 

Approved, board of direction, December 21, 1925. 

EpGarR 8. NetTHercut, Secretary. 





{Vrom the Pit and Quarry, January 15, 1926] 
PrHE TEMPLE BILL 
While the program of economy being attempted by our Federal Gov- 


ernment is a laudable endeavor, there is a tendency to carry such a pro 
xram too far, There are certain fundamental items in our Government 
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The Reapine Cuxrk. On page S4, line 8, strike out “ $451,709” 
| and insert in lieu thereof ** SS76,700." 

Mr. SMOOT. I am compelled to make the point of order 
against the amendment. Under paragraph 1 of Rule XVI. it is 
provided that “no amendment shall be received to any general 
appropriation bill net proposed in pursuance of an estimate sub- 
mitted in accordance witb law.” There is no estimate sub- 
mitted for this amendment, and therevore, under Rule XVI, J 
make the point of order that it is net an appropriate amend- 
ment on an appropriation bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And it has not been moved 
by a stending committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. No: it has not been submitted by direction of 
a standing committee of the Senate, 

Mr. BRATTON. I understand that the point of order ye- 
lates to section 1 of Rule XVI, which provides that 


All general appropriation bills shall be referred to the Commitiece on 
Appropriations and no amendment shail be received to any 
appropriation bill, the effect of which will be to inerease an appro- 
priation already contained in the bill, or to add a new item of ap 


some 


general 


propriation, unless it be made toe carry out the provisions of 
existing law 


We have a statute expressly authorizing an appropriation 

up to S950,000, with authority to continue tor a period of 20 
years, The amendment clearly is not subject to the point of 
order, because it is to carry out existing law. 
Sa ; not an 
appropriation, Aside from that, if there is an authorization 
it must be estimated for by the Budget. For instance. in 
the Agricultural appropriation bill the House ent an item to 
$23,800, with an authorization of $75,000, Unless this amend- 
ment has been estimated for by the Budget, under paragraph 
1 of Rule XVI, it is clearly out of order on an appropriation 
bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from New 
Mexico cite to the Chair the statute to which he refers? 

Mr. BRATTON. It is chapter 360 of the act approved 
February 27, 1925. I have a copy of it, which I send to the 


| desk. 


amendment may be stated, 


program which do not lend themselves to any further reduction in | 


expenditure. Responsibility belongs with the people as well as the} . . 
| the amendment of the committee, on page 94, line 7, to strike 


Government departmental heads. 
The Director of the Budget Bureau, in presenting the Government's 


Mr. SMOOT. I have not the act before me, but I think it 
is an authorization, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Section 3 of the act reads: 

The sum of $950,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


The point of order is not well taken. 

Mr. SMOOT. Joes the Chair overrule the point of order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Yes. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from New 
Mexico to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BRATTON. I ask that the second amendment to the 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The second amendment 
submitted by the Senator from New Mexico to the amendment 
of the committee will be stated. 

The CHter CLERK. On page 94, line 8, strike out “ $267,000” 
and insert in lien thereof “ $438,350.” 

The amendment to the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The question now recurs on 


| out “* $525,000" and insert “ $451,700.” 


Rudget to Congress, has reduced the appropriations for making basic | 


topographic maps by nearly 50 per cent. This action conficts with the 
program adopted by Congress last year to complete the topographic 
mapping of the United States within 20 years. This provision by Con 
gress was included in what is known as the Temple bill (H.R. 4522), an 
act to provide for the completion of the topographical survey of the 
United States. This act authorized an appropriation of $950,000, be 
ginning July 1, 1926, for the initial year in the proposed 20-year pro 
gram, ‘The Budget Director has ignored the ‘provisions of this bill and 
bas asked for an appropriation of $477,000, 


Mr. BRATTON. L[ ask unanimous consent that the votes by 
which the amendments were agreed to may be reconsidered 
merely for the purpose of enabling me to move to substitute 
certain figures 

Mr. SMOOT. L have no objection to that course, but I say 
to the Senator that I sball have to make a point of order 
against the amendments. 

The PRESLDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the votes 
by which the amendments were agreed to is reconsidered. 

Mr. BRATTON. I send to the desk two amendments to the 
committee amendments and ask that the first one may be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to the 
amendment will be stated. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs also 
on the amendment of the committee on page 94, line 8, to strike 
out © $300,000" and insert “ $267,000.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I send to the desk an 
amendment which [ ask may be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated, 

The Cnikr Clerk. On page 72, after line 25, insert: 

Hillerest project, Idaho, $450,000, 


Mr. SMOOT. IL am informed that there is an estimate for 
this amount on the way from the Budget Bureau. With that 
understanding I am perfectly willing that the amendinent 
shall be agreed to. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the clerks be authorized to change 
the totals in the bill in accordance with amendments agreed 
to so that we shall not have to take formal action wherever 
there bas been an increase or decrease made. 

The motion was agreed to, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the amendment. The 
word “each” expresses what was intended by the House, no 
doubt, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore 
to the amendment submitted by 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, on yesterday the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppie}] addressed an inquiry to the Senator in 
charge of the bill concerning the abolition of land offices in the 
Western 


The question is on agreeing 
the Senator from Oregon, 





States which occurred a year ago. At that time an 
order was issued, a sweeping order of the President of the 
United States, abolishing a large number of land offices. With- 


| out going into the question of the wisdom of the measure as a 


WoeNARY. Mr. President, on page 51, lines 21 and 22, I 
= strike out the following language: 
tne school plant at Umatilla Agency and converting same 
it snitarium, $40,000, 
sire to have the item strieken from the bill. 
. SMOOT. Yes; I remember the item, 
‘ “MeNARY. It is a unique situation. I am asking to 
st! « from the bill an item which is carried in the House text 
dd an areptly confirmed by the Senace Committee on Appro- 
I Lots. . 
r, SMOOT. That is the item which nearly caused me to | 
fa when the Senator told me he wished to have it stricken 
{ 


ir. MeNARY. 


I am very glad the Senator held his poise. 
In connection therewith and as a part of my remarks I desire 
to have inserted in the Recorp certain telegrams which I send 
to the desk, as explanatory of my motion to have the item 
eliminated from the bill. 
rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question first is on 
acreeing to the amendment submitted by the Senator from 
Oregon. 


rhe amendment was agreed to. 

‘he PRESIDENT pro tempore. The telegrams submitted by 
{he Senator from Oregon, without objection, will be printed in 
the Recorb, 








rhe telegrams are as follows: 
PENDLETON, OreG., March 17, 1926. 
Senator CHartes L. McNary, 
tnited States Scnate, Washington, D. C.: 

] e have tubercular-saniterium item stricken from bill. Sentiment 
jn Pendleten and with Indians very bitter against proposal. Indians 
1 t using their historic meeting place for treatment patients from 
‘ resery ms bringing contamination. Indian egent says only 

1] Indian children need treatment. We suggest they be sent to 
Le » Saniturium, near by. No need new institution. Indian Bu- 
I jorly informed about conditions, Pendleton people unanimous in 
rium would be menace. Tom Thompson joins in request 
t n be killed. 
ik. B. Atoricu, Lditer Bast Oregonian, 
PeNDLETON, Onec., March 16, 1926. 
I rv N. STANFIELD, 
l'nited States Scnate, Washington, D. C. 
mediately upon being advised an appropriation for changing In- 
@ian schools on Umatilla Reservation into Indian tubercular hospital 
v pending in Senate I personally investigated entire controversy 
nd that entire Indian population is bitterly opposed to such 
e hospital and all interested white population determine it a serious 
detriment to this community. Not more than six tubercular Indians 
on Umatilla Reservation at present and importing more from different 
tribes highly objectionable. My personal concern is for you to defeat 
t bill when it comes up for passage. 
THOMAS THOMPSON, 
PENDLETON, OreG., March 17, 1926. 
I CHARLES LL. McNary, 


ite Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 
your wire regarding sanitarium Umatilla Agency. I am 
directed by the board of managers to inform you that the majority of 


Reference 


the citizens of Pendleton do net desire this appropriation for sanita- 
ri purposes or any other appropriation that will im any way pro- 
hi the reestablishment of an Indian industrial school at the agency. 
‘The citizens and Indians residing in this community, while not wish- 
ing to appear dogmatic, feel that they are in a position to judge 
better the educational facillties ofered by the public schools for the 
be of the Indians. The situation has been thoroughly analyzed 
and know that the present methods adopted by the department 
toward Indian education are not bringing the results claimed. It is 
the intentions of this association to use their every effort in bring- 
ing at 


ut a change of the present educational system followed at the 
Umatilla Ageney by the reestablishment of an industrial school in an 
efort to edueate the Indians in a manner which will make them an 
to the community and provide them means of livelihood in Ifeu 
of the present system which will eventually make them charges of 
the county and the State. For that reason they desire that the 
appropriations providing for a sanitarium be stricken from the bill 
and urge that you use your best efforts to bring about the reestab- 
lishment of an industrial school. 


Gronce C. Barn, Erecutive Secretary. 


Mr. McNARY. On page 19, line 18, speaking for the Senator 
froin Oklahoma [Mr. Harre.p}, I propese the following amend- 
ment in the provision relating to expenses of tribal attorneys: 
After the numerals “ $4,000” insert the word “ each.” 


oeset 
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whole, I rise to state that it operates most oppressively upoa 
the people of my State and is so discriminatory in its character, 


as far as the State of Montana is concerned, that I am sure 
that the revelations which I am going to make will startle 


this body. 

I took occasion, upon the issuance of the order, to address a 
communication to the President of the United States in which 
the facts were particularly set forth, and for the purpose of the 
Recorp I wish to read from it, as follows: 


Maren 26, 1925 
My Drar Mr. Presipentr: On the 17th day of March, 1925, an Ex 
ecutive order was Issued abolishing a large nunrber of land offices tna 
the public-land States, including 8 of the 10 offices in the State of 


Montana, namely, Bozeman, Glasgow, Havre, Helena, Kalispell, Lewis- 
town, Miles City, and Missoula, retaining only those at Great Falls and 
Billings, the State being redistricted accordingly. A 
attached for your information. 

I believe forced to upon further con 
sideration of the subject, that the order is entirely indefensible, whether 
the subject is considered 


copy is herewith 


you will be he conclusion, 


(even assuming that the drastic reduction 
necessary in consequence of the limited appropriation) from a 
parison of the importance of the various Montana offices as among 


themselves or with the number of offices retained in the other pubtic- 
land States. 


is 
com 


The hardships to which the order will subject a multitude 
of our most deserving citizens who, through the Staggeringly adverse 
conditions against which they have been obliged to contend in recent 
years, are endeavoring to establish homes on the frontier can scarcely 
be conceived by one not intimately familiar with the conditions. Any 
reduction in the number now existing greater than . three 
would be in the nature of a disaster to our State, seriously retarding 
its development, 


of offices 


I freely admit that 3 of the 10 land offices in the 


; State 
of Montana might very appropriately have been abolished. 


It is true that there are in Montana an unusually large number of 
land but it to be remembered that in respect to it 
ranks among the public-land States and first in the amount 
realized from its sales of public lands, as shown by the receipts going 
into the reclamation fund. (Report of the 
Land Office for 1924, p. 59.) 


offices, is 


area 
second 


i 
i 


of Commissioner General 


Bear in mind, California stands first. The State of Montana 
stands second in area of public lands, and stands first in the 
amount of money contributed to the reclamation fund. 


I do not trouble you with a comparison of entries during the Imat 
15 years as between Montana and the public-land States, but 
for a considerable part of that period more than 25 per cent of all 
the homestead entries were made in Montana. I know how difficult 
it is to appreciate the extent of our territory, and it may be a revela- 
tion to you to be informed that under the order referred to some get- 
tlers will be required to travel in the neighborhood of 500 miles te 
transact necessary business at the land offices. The city of Westby, 
in the new Great Falls land district, is approximately 500 miles to 
the northeast of the city of Great Falls, a distance greater than that 
from Boston to Washington, while Yaak, to the northwest, is 394 miles. 
Populous sections, in which nearly every adult transacta business at 
the land office, are 300 miles distant from Billings. If the condition 
of the Treasury, however, or the paucity of the appropriation made 
by Congress renders imperative the general abolition which the order 
effects, I beg to call your attention to the ficures showing that Mon- 
tana has been most unfairly dealt with by it. Colorado, which had 
nine land offices, retains six, while its area of unappropriated land 
and unperfected entries is substantially equal to that in Montana, the 
aggregate in the case of Colorado, as shown by the report of the 
commissioner for 1924, page 64, being 11,816,690 acres, in Montana 
11,076,124 acres. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Did the Senator from Montana receive any reply 
from the President or any information from the Interlor De 


other 
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partment as to the reason for this apparent discrimination 
ugainst Montana ’ 

Mr. WALSH. The President replied very courteously that 
he had referred the matter to the Secretary of the Interior and 
would await a communication from him. Later the President 
communicated with me and stated that the Secretary of the 
Interior thought the order ought to stand. I waited upon the 
Secretary of the Interior immediately upon my return in the 
fall, and called his attention to this discrepancy. His answer 
was that there were too many Jand offices in Colorado—— 

Mr. KING Why did he not make the reduction in Colorado? 

Mr. WALSH. Wait until I get through with the comparison. 
I compared Montana with every other State in the West to 
show that discrimination existed against Montana not only 
with reference to Colorado but with reference to every other 
State in which land offices are located. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let me say that if the depart- 
ment had taken one more land office out of the State of Utah 
we would not have any, for we now have only one. 

Mr. WALSH. I understand that. 


Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of the Interior could not do any, 


more than he had done as to Utah without removing the only 
remaining land office in that State. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
if the order abolishing the land offices in Montana synehro- 
nized with the suits brought by the Government against the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]? 

Mr. WALSH. It followed shortly after the indictment of 
the junior Senator from Montana here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. I exceedingly regret that the two Senators from Colo- 
rado appeared to be absent from the Chamber. Perhaps if 
present they would be able to assign some reason why there 
should be six land offices in the State of Colorado and only 
two in Montana. I myself am unable to conceive of any, but 
I have instituted a comparison between the area of public land 
in the State of Colorado and the area of public land in the 
State of Montana. IT continue: 

rhe number of applications filed in Colorado in the same year were, 
however, less than in Montana—4,558 in the former and 4,807 in the 
latter, The acreage embraced in original entries in Colorado amounted 
to 546,598: in Montana, to 508,590. In Colorado, the area for which 
final proofs were made—that 1s, for which entries were perfected— 
amounted to 670,525 and in Montana to 722,767. The area for which 
patents were issued in Colorado totaled 808,034, but in Montana 2,290,- 
S49, Che total receipts from the Colorado land offices amounted to 
$227,582.09; from the Montana land offices, $479,559.18. 


Mr. PHIPPS entered the Chamber. 

Mr. WALSH. I see the senior Senator from Colorado is now 
present, 

Mr. VHIPPS. Does the Senator from Montana desire to 
direct a question to me? 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; I was calling attention to an order issned 
upon the 17th day of March last, abolishing land offices 
throughout the West, as a result of which 3 of the 9 
land offices in the State of Colorado were abolished, leaving 
G Jand offices in the State of Colorado, and 8 of the 10 land 
oflices in the State of Montana were abolished, leaving only 
2 in the State of Montana; and 1 desired to know if the 
Senator from Colorado could assign any reason for that? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, that may have been the situa- 
tion under the order issued as of that date, but, as a matter 
of fact, to-day Colorado has only three land offices, one in the 
capital city of Denver, one at Grand Junction, and the other 
at Pueblo. The land offices at Leadville, Del Norte, Montrose, 
and Durango are four of the six which were abolished last 
year. The other two were at Sterling and Lamar, which were 
very small offices. 

Mr. WALSH. When was the subsequent order made? 

Mr. PHIPPS. The Senator from Montana will recall that 
it is optional with the President to issue an order on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. And the Durango office, the last office which 
was abolished, was abolished as of January 1 last, while 
the Leadville office, I believe, was closed at the end of Sep- 
tember. The other offices, as I recall, were closed as of July 1. 

Mr. WALSH. There was a general order made abolishing 
them all as of the 17th day of March last. I know I awaited 
upon the Secretary of the Interior immediately upon my return 
here last fall and called bis attention to the discrepancies to 
which T am now inviting attention, and apparently he abolished 
three more land offices in Colorado. 

Mr. PHIPPS. May I say to the Senator from Montana, Mr. 
President, that I do not think the conditions as to land offices 
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in other States influenced the Secretary in his determination, 
There were a number of cases pending in these various jayq 
offices, and I know that his policy, going back to before the 
issuance of the order to which the Senator has referred, wg 
to discontinue land offices as rapidly as arrangements consd jo 
made for consolidation and for winding up their business 

Mr. WALSH. He retained the land oifice at Denver, the 
capital of Colorado? 

Mr. PHIPPS. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH. Can the Senator assign any reason why je 
abolished the land office in the capital of Montana’? 

Mr. PHIPPS. No; the Senator from Colorado is not familiar 
with the conditions in the State of Montana. To do jy, 
however, that in 

Mr. WALSH. I was going to try to advise the Senator jy 
showing him that the land district of which the capita! of 
Montana was the seat is one of the most important in the Staite 
from every point of view. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I regret that I have not been previously jy. 
formed us to conditions in Montana. I think T am reasonstty 
familiar with those in the State of Colorado. The busipess 
of the office at Sterling and the business of the office at Lacnar, 
embracing a very large district and widely scattered territory, 
were cousolidated and are now under the supervision of the 
Denver office. 

Mr. WALSH. Does the Senator think that three land ollices 
are needed for the purpose of transacting the business in the 
State of Colorado? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I believe it is the intention of the department 
to watch the situation as it develops and eventually to con- 
solidate the business into one office. 

* Mr. WALSH. 1 was asking for the opinion of the Senator 

Mr. PHIPPS. As to my own opinion, I believe that e:eniu- 
ally that can be done without very great inconvenience to the 
residents of the State. We have not found any grent com- 
plaint—in fact, the complaints have been very few, indeod— 
because of the discontinuance of the other offices, although they 
were in widely separated districts of the State. 

From Durango, for instance, quite a journey is necessary to 
reach Grand Junction, the nearest office; and that is likewise 
true of the Montrose district. It means practically a day's jour- 
ney by automobile or five or six hours by rail to reach the 
office ; but the business has been cared for through the county 
courts and the United States commissioners, with whom filings 
inay be made. We find that a large percentage of the business 
in these land offices has for some years past been conducted 
through correspondence rather than personal visits. I know 
that the department kept tally of the number of visitors 
in the various offices over a period of months to determine just 
how twuch counter business was transacted by the diferent offices. 

Mr. WALSH. If the Senator will pardon me, in respec! to 
that the law for many years has required certain data to be 
furnished in order to apprise Congress of the amount of bn-i- 
ness. Those data include the area of public lands, the numer 
of entries, the number of final proofs, the number of patents 
issued, and the amount of money received. All those items are 
in the official reports. When I called the attention of the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to the discrepancies to which I am now 
inviting the attention of the Senate, he told me that he had 
gone outside of those reports and had gotten some kind of a 
report as to the number of callers that came to the various 
offices, the result of which was satisfactory to himself, but, so 
far as the regular official returns are concerned, the facts are 
given here from the reports. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I will say to the Senator I happen to know 
by personal visit to the land office in Denver that that check 
of visitors was being kept and a record made right along. 

Mr. WALSH. I continue, Mr. President: 


I inquire very respectfully, Mr. President, upon what basis or in 
accordance with what principle six land offices may be maintained in 
Colorado and only two in Montana. 

Take the State of Oregon, which, having seven land offices, fs to 
retain five. There is within its bounds a greater acreage of uwnappre 
priated land and unperfected entries than in Montana, approximately 
15,000,000 as against 11,000,000, but the number of entries in 124 in 
that State were only 2,941, against 4,807 in Montana. The Montana 
acreage in the original entries was 508,590, as against 250,‘ in 
Oregon. The average for which final proofs were made in Mon(ana 8 
722,767, as against 358,948 in Oregon. The acreage for which patents 
were issued in Montana is 2,290,849, as against 890,862 in Oregon. 
The receipts in Oregon were far in excess of those in Montana, 
$1,105,028.45, as against $479,559.18. This signifies, however, 10 
additional work of consequence for the Oregon offices, the heavier r 
ceipts coming from the sale of valuable timberlands In Oregon. 
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Bear in mind, IT make no complaint whatever because Oregon 
has seven land offices: not the slightest. ; I dare say they are 
necessary: but, Mr. President, I should like to have some one 
rise and tell us why the number of land offices in the State of 
Montana should be reduced to two and the number in Oregon 
kept at seven. 

California suffers almost but not quite so badly as Montana, having 
eizht offices, four being abolished. The area of public land in that 
State still undisposed of is approximately twice that of Montana, but 
in 1924 Montana exceeded California in the number of applications 
filed, in the number of acres embraced in original entries, in the num 
her of acres embraced in final proofs and in lands patented, but not in 
total receipts, the oil leases in California yielding heavily. 

Idaho, having five land offices, retains three, Its area of public lands 
undisposed of is approximately equal to that of Montana, but its appli- 
ations during 1924 were but 1,760, as against our 4,807. The area 
covered by the original entries was but 218,656, as against our 508 590, 
The area embraced in final proofs was but 219,157, as against 722,767 
for Montana, and the area embraced in patents was 260,872, as against 
our 2.290,849. The Idaho land offices produced a total of $97,882.45, 
the Montana land offices $470,559.18, 

Wroming, having six offices, retains four, No such disproportion as 
is exhibited by the above comparison tn the case of other States, but 
still the order is, even as to Wyoming, unduly discriminatory. 

For convenience of reference I am sending herewith a table showing 
clearly the comparisons above made. 

As suggested above, 1 find no theory upon which the Montana offices 
to be preserved were retained if but two are to continue. If the im- 
portance of the offices now existing is to be judged oy, the basis of the 
unappropriated and unreserved public land within the various districts 
the order would be as follows. 


Not only is the discrimination entirely obvious and entirely 
inde.eusible as between the State of Montana and the other 
States, but the two land offices retained rank among the lowest 
in the State of Montana. 

I do not know what significance it has, but they are both in 
the eastern district of Montana, represented in the House by a 
Republican. The western district of Montana, represented by 
a Democrat, has no land office at all. 

Here is the order in which the importance of these offices 
ranks, judged by the area of public land in them: 

lielena, the capital of the State, where was located the first 
land office in the Territory of Montana. and continued ever 
since, has the greatest area of public land within the district, 


1. Helena. 

2. Miles City. 
3. Glasgow. 

4. Havre 

bh. Lewistown, 
6. Billings. 

7. Missoula, 

S. Bozeman. 

%. Great Falls. 
10. Kalispell, 


The land offices are retained at Billings, standing sixth in 
that order, and at Great Falls, standing ninth. 


If by the number of unperfected entries, the order would be 
as follows: 


1. Miles City. 
2. Glasgow. 

#. Helena. 

4. Havre. 


5. Lewistown. 


6. Great Falls. 
7. Billings. 

*. Koveman. 

%. Missoula. 


10. Kalispell. 


lf by the area patented, the order would be as follows: 


1. Miles City. 

2. Glasgow. 

3. Helena. 

4. Havre. 

5. Lewistown, 

6 Great Falls, 
7. Missoula. 

&. Bozeman. 

9. Billings. 


10. Kalispell. 
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On the basis of the relation of expense te revenne, the order 
is ns follows: 


1. Lewistown, 


2. Glasgow. 

3. Billings. 

4. Miles City, 
5. Helena 

6. Bozeman. 

7. Ilavre. 

S. Missoula. 

%. Great Falls, 


10. Kalispell. 


Let me remark, Mr. President, that Helena happens to be 
my home, and the statute gives a preference to the land office 
located at the capital of the State, as it properly should 

The sections of the statute applicable to the case are see- 
tions 2248, 2249, 2250, and 2242. Section 2248 provides that a 
land office may be abolished whenever the area of public lands 
within the district is less than 100,000 acres: and then the 
succeeling section provides that although there is less than 
100000 acres of public land in the land district the seat of 
which is at the capital, the President may retain it, notwith 
standing there is not the required number of acres of publie 
land in that district; and there is abundant reason for that, 
as I shall show a little later on. 


A table fixing the order upon each basis as above indieated f< sub 
mitted herewith It might be remarked in this connection that both 
Billings aud Great Falls are in the second congressional district 

I now call your attention to the fact that it was evidently the 
purpose of section 2249 to give to the land offices loented at the 
of government of a State a preference when the stat 


suggested the abolition of land offices 


seat 


of publi 


MIS TNeSSs 


The order, so far as Montana is concerned, must be justified under 


the provisions of section 2252 Sections 2248 and 2250 contemplate 


conditions not present or impose restrictions not observed in the order. 


It is authorized, however, by section 2252 on the 


recommendation of 
the Commissioner of the General Land Office, approved by the Seere 
tury of the Interior. I am advised that the commissioner, after 
the matter careful consideration, recommended the retention 


offices in Montana I assume that the official 


giving 
of four 
approval required by 
the stutute was given by him, but after consultation with that efficient 
and painstaking officer, I feel sure he will recommend to vou. Mr 
President, a modification of the order to conform to his original con- 
ception of what is due to the settlers in our State and to 


a proper 
regard to the public interest 


I am looking confidently to you for a 
reconsideration of the subject dealt with in the ordet 

I am transmitting herewith copy of a letter addressed to the Se« 
tary of the Interior by the Hon. J. D. Seanlan, register of the 
office at Miles City, a gentleman of hich character, who 
prominent part in the public life of our State, a valuablk 
to the problem before you, which | commend to 
attention. 


t 
land 
has had a 
contribution 


your considerate 


With assurances of my high esteem, I am, 
Respectfully yours, 


THE PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Area patented land in Montana land office districta 
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Recorp as a part of my remarks, 
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Mr. WALSH. The way this matter is regarded in my State 
is indicated by a large number of letters I have here, only a 
few of which 1 shall refer to, 

1 wrote to every lawyer in the State of Mont ana asking him 
to indicate to me his view of this order and how it affected 
the convenience of the people in the State of Montana having 
busipess with the land oflices, and particularly what effect it 
would hove upon the future development of our State. I have 
tuken pains not to ask your attention to any of these letters 
that come from lawyers in the cities in which the land offices 
have been abolished» I am going to ask, however, that there 
be inserted in the Recorp a letter from Mr. Joseph Binnard, 
of the city of Butte. Butte had no land office. It was within 
the Helena district. Mr. Binnard is able to speak upon this 
matter. For a long time—some three or four years at least, 








and perhaps longer than that—he was the register of the land 
office at Helena, Mont., though his residence was in Butte. He 
was a very efficient officer. He shows that the contention that 
because a good share of the business is now done before court 
commissioners the land office may be very conveniently 
abolished is altogether a fallacy. He concludes his letter wit) 
this paragraph, which I desire to read for the information of 
Senators who do me the honor to listen: 

Since Territorial days the Helena Federal land office has been 
recognized by homeseekers as being the principal land office in the 
State of Montana. This impression has gained universal recognition, 
doubtless from the fact that Helena is the capital ef the State. 
Much confusion and annoyance has already arisen concerning the chaage 
in the location of the Federal land office, and I have mo doubt that 
endless annoyance and confusion will result from this fact. Peovle 








to Helena locking for the land office, net being able to dis- 

7 ; n meny instances between the State land office and the Fed- 
office, only to be informed upon their arrival that they must 

t Falls in order to secure the desired information or to 

» pecessary application for public lands or enter a desired 


vainst agricultural and mineral applicants for the 


infraction 


public Jand laws. 


task nnanimous consent that the entire letter may be printed 
» Recorp in connection with my remarks. 


» PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it will 
bu oe orce red, 

he matter referred to is as follows: 

Burre, Monv., December 7, 1925. 
i fevemiau J. LyNxcu, 
Butte, Mont. 

y Dear Jupse: The following would appear to be reasons why the 
people of Butte are discommeded by the closing of the Helena land 
oll 

Phe closing of the Helena land office compels an upplicant for 
public lands to travel substantially double the distance and consumes 
double the time in acquiring the information necessary to making (a) 
ay application for filing on public lands, (b) an application to enter a 
‘ <t for the violation of public land laws, (c) for the consultation 
of the necessary township plats, serial registers, commissioners’ let 
ters. and innuinerable other public records for ascertaining the status of 
suyricultural and mineral entries, together with kindred and correlated 
questions, all of which requires a personal examination of these 
re is, (d) the inspection of maps, plats, drawings, field notes and 
cha in the office of the surveyor general. 

», The Great Falls land office is approximately 172 miles from 
Butte, and owing to the present railroad schedules citizens of Silver 
Bow County can make the round trip to Helena and back im one day, 
vhen it would require approximately three days to accomplish the 

and make the round trip from Butte to Great Falls. There 
was approximately 5,717,790 acres of surveyed public lands in Montana 

he close of the fiscal year, June 30, 1925, and approximately 
G3.066 res of unsurveyed land or an aggregate of 6,081,750 acres 
it f public lands in the State of Montana. Before an applica- 
tivr u be made {t Is necessary for the applicant to familiarize him- 


self with the lands upon which he desires to file by making personal 


inspection of the land and before he can do this he should consult 
the rister and receiver of the local land office for the necessary in- 
formation in order to enable him to properly proceed to the acquisi- 
tik f lands desired. 

\ll information as to Federal reclamation and irrigation proj- 
ects, as shown from the plats, records, drawings, commissioners’ let 
ters, et are on file in the local land office in which the project 
referred to is located, and it ts necessary to consult these records, 
likewise to determine questions involving reclamation and irrigation 
projects 


(4) Helena is the capital of the State of Montana, in which the 
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business to transact than 
300 miles to Billings, 
The PRESIDENT 
be so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


at the land office must travel more 


pro tempore. Witheut objection, it will 


Haken, Mont Novembe a 
Hon. T. J. Wausn, 
Lunited Statea Senate, Weshington, D. C. 

My lrax Sik: I thank you for your letter of the 20th instant, and 
am glad to have the opportunity to write you concerning our present 
land-office situation. 

Just recently my attention was called to an individual living abeut 
75 miles south of Baker. He was very much tuterested in filing on 


a certain plece of land, but had been informed that a prior filing had 


been made and the filing had not been completed. Inasmuch as he 
was anxious to find out whether or not the particular piece of land 
could be acquired by relinquishbment he wanted the information at 
once. ‘This he could not get, due to the location of his nearest land 
office, which is now Billings, Mont. Billings is located on the North 
ern Pacific Railway and Baker, his nearest railroad station, is on the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Either mail service or per 
sonal appearance at the land office would have necessitated consider 
able delay as well as great expense. -Could this party have obtained 
land service at Miles City he would have had daily train service 
That is to say, he could have gone to Miles City and attended to his 
business and returned the same day and at a small expens I might 
mention that in actual dollars and cents he would have had to pay 


twice as much in car fare to Billings, to say nothing of the 
hotel 


additional 


expense. I can say this policy of the department has seriously 
affected the settlement and appropriation of public lands. Numerous 
other cases might be mentioned. Not only In the filing of homestead 
entries has there been inconvenience caused, but also in the matter of 
upplicition for oil and gas prospecting permits. Carter and Fallon 
Counties both are in prospective oil-bearing territories. Further than 
this, we must realize that it is the portions of Garfield, Custer, Pow- 
der River, and Carter Counties where the greatest amount of vacant 
lands are still located and Miles City is the logical center for a land 


office. 
I have 
before 


mind 
or 


fu 
court 


had 
local 


what you say concerning parties appearing 
commissioners, but I can not where this 
should have any bearing on the matter, because anyone familiar with 
the situation knows that no clerk of the district court, any local 
commission, has the adequate records nor information which would be 
of apy value to any individual having business with a land office. 

“It my opinion that the taken in regards 
offices in this locality was for, while the Government 
may be saving it is costing the prospective settler ch 
more that the comparison in plainly to be seen. . 

Thank you for writing me and should there be any further Informa- 
tion I shall be glad to write you on the matter, 

Respectfully 


see 


hol 


is economy to 


false 


step land 
economy, 
money, 


sO Wit 


yours, 


AL ITAN 


BAKER, MONT., November 


Re: Consolidation of land offices, Montana. 
Hon. T. J. WALSH, 
Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Sir: Your favor received this morning. I asked the 
land commissioner about extended powers and he says he has none 
Inasmuch as there are now not so many entries on public lands as 


formerly, the inconvenience is not so much emphasized 
a trip covering about GOO miles to consult the land office 


It requires 


at Billings. 


It practically gives the inside track to those nearer the Billings office 
There 1s widespread discontent with the conselidation in this portion 
| of the State. It hits us lawyers, of course, but then we are of no 
consideration with the dear people. I have a suggestion ty» make, 
to wit: 

Could it not be arranged to have the land office at Billings send 
out a sort of an abstract of filings each day—that is, those that relate 
| to new filings and moves on old filings? ‘This would be like the 
abstract that is made and reported each duy of the filings with the 
clerk and recorder in each county. If that could be done I would be 


State land office is located and it often occurs that questions involv- 
ing State lands and Federal lands are questions which must be con- 
sidered together. There are innumerable questions which would re- 
qulre traveling to Helena for the purpose of ascertaining the status 
of the lands belonging te the State, such as schoo! land, before one 
would be justified in filing on lands belonging to the Government. 
Therefore if the Helena land office is discontinued {t would require 
going to Helena for information relative to State lands and making 
au additional trip to Great Falls for information relative to Federal 
len’ 

5) The vast mineral zones immediately adjacent to Butte, and 
which is showing additional activity at the present time, will be | 
impeded by the change in the office from Helena to Great Falls. 

Since Territorial days the Helena Federal land office has been rec- 
ogn by home seekers as being the principal land office in the State 
of Montana. ‘This impression has gained universal recognition, doubt- 
less from the faet that Helena is the capital of the State. Much 
coufusion and annoyance has already arisen concerning the change 
in the location of the Federal land office, and I have no doubt that 
endless annoyance and confusion will result from this fact. People 
wil so to Helena looking for the land office, not being able to dis- 
tincuish in many instances 


between the State land office and the 
Pederal land office, only to be informed upon their arrival that they 
must go to Great Falls in order to secure the desired information 


or to make the necessary application for public lands or enter a 
Cesivred contest against agricultural and mineral applicants for the 
infr 


‘ton of the public land laws, 
Yours truly, 


Jos. BINNARD. 
Mr. WALSH. I desire to submit, Mr. President, several 


letters from attorneys at Baker, Mont., which is in the remote 
eastern section of the State, from which the people who have 





willing for this county to receive them and give the people 
access to them. 


interested 


I think that such a plan carried out would allay 
much of the discontent that now exists. 1 am inclined that the 
stated change rather impedes the development or settlement here 
but the effect is not so apparent as it would be if interest in land 


were to be revived. As it is now there are very few new scttlers, I 
think, but with the coming in of oil (which I confidently expect) 
will be a move to the State. It certainly considerable of an im- 
pediment when one has to travel 600 miles and incur the necessary 
expense of such a trip. It really puts a sort of damper on the matter 
of dealing in public lands in eastern Montana. I am this 


there 


is 


writing 
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without the least bit of an idea as to your attitude on the matter, 
but I know that I am honest in this and I know, too, that you are 
honest and sincere in making the inquiry. You have, and always 
have had, my utmost confidence 

lhanuking you for looking Inte the matter, 


J. A. WILLIAMS, 


Rakwpr, Mont., November 23, 1925. 


i ted States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
Dean Senavor: In reply to your favor of November 20, I would 


siate hat the people in this county and Carter County are very 
“ren inconvenleneed by the fect that the land office is located at 
iil and that there is no longer a land office at Miles City. The 
removal of this land office will certainly retard the development of this 
section of the State. It Is true that proofs may be made before local 
comm ioners; also they have authority to accept homestead applica- 
tlos t to the latter they have no record of the vacant land as 
dlisti ished from the land which has been appropriated, and no 
information can be had from the commissioners on the many matters 
th public land clalmants desire,to know. The only place this iufor- 
mation can be had is at the land office, The settler very frequently 
can not write such a letter as will enable an attorney at the land 
uflice to look up the ilems he desires to know. It is only by a trip 
to 1 lund offite and a full explanation of his difficulties that any 
matininctia ean be obtained. To get from this county or Carter 
County to the land office it is necessary to travel over two railroads 
ac deratbe distance, and If the party is a resident of Carter County 
he must take a long automobile journey as well. 

I am sure that the people of this entire territory feel that no more 
serious injury could have been done them than by reason of the re- 
moval of the United States land office from Miles City. I am very 


pleased to express my views upon this matter and thank you for your 


consideration in writing me. 
Very sincerely yours, 


Cc. J. DousMAN, 


—) 


3AKER, Monr., Norember 24, 1923. 
Re: United States Iand-oflice situation, 
lion. T. J. WALSH, 
United Statea Senate, Washington, D. OC. 


My Dear Senavon: Yours ef the 20th instant at hand. In reply 
would say that the people im this section of the State, particularly to 


the seuth of Baker, in Carter County, ate seriously tncenveutenced by 
the fact that the nearest United States land office is at Billings. It 4s 
wenerally concedegl that the larger bulk of Government land which 1s 
still open to entry ts contained in southeastern Montana, particularly 
in Carter, Powder River, and Gartield Counties, all of them contiguous 
to Miles City. Very frequently situations arise where men ef small 
mewnrs would Hke to fille on homesteads in one of these counties, but 
owtng to the distanee to the land effice and the expense of a trip to 
LSillings, together with the uncertainty as to the results of thelr trip, 
they give the matter up rather than go to the extra expeuse and loss of 
thine, 

It is true that much of the business can be handled before a local 
laud commissioner, lTlowever, this is very unsafisfactory, since the 
land commissioner can not be tn close touch with the actual situation 
as to lands still open to entry. Many of the filings are made directly 
through the land office, and a person coming from Carter County, for 
instance, might travel from 50 to 125 miles to get to Baker, the nearest 
rafirond point, for the purpose of fillug. So far as the commissioners’ 
records would show, the particular piece of land which he had in mind 
might be avallable for fillmg, Ile thereupon makes his application for 
an entry, and the same is forwarded to the land office at Billings. It 
takes some little time for the papers to go through, and the entryman 
naturally goes back home where, in the course of a few weeks, he learns 
by mail that his entry has been disallowed because of the fact that 
some other entryman bad filed upon ft directly through the land office 
befure his application was made, It is then necessary for him, if be 
wishes a homestead, to look around and find some other piece of land 
which {s open to entry and which is pleasing, whereupon he may go 
through the same experience with the former results. After two or 
three situations such as this bave arisen the prospective entryman 
naturally becomes discouraged. TI have known of sftuations just about 
similar with this which have arisen tn the south country. 

To properly understand the sftuation as it appties in thts sonth coun- 
try, with which I am most familiar, one must realize that there is no 
railroad between Baker and the Wyoming line, which is, I believe, 
something like 150 mites south of us. A trip to Miles City is quite a 
trip under these circumstances, but nevertheless it can be mate without 
serious inconvenience, for a good car can cover the distance ‘to Baker 
in one day, and a-trip to Miles City can be matle with three or four 
hours between trains, which gives plenty of time to transact the land 
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office business, so a man can be back at bis own home within tha, 
days from the time he left, even if he lives at the extreme sour} 
portion of the territory affected. However, if he is required to », , 
Billings, it requires changing traims at Miles City, with a lony » 
for the Northern Pacific train to arrive, the additional hote| 
incurred in Billings, and again a long trip home. It would take ; 
better part of a week for a man to make this trip. When this 
time is coupled with the added expense it is easily seen that j . 
serious matter to the prospective entryman. I betleve that the enti, 
situation is having the effect of retarding the entries upon Governm. t 
lands and the resultant development of the Siate. 

I am very glad to note that you are interested in this proposition 
and it would be very gratifying to this section of the State tf on of 
two things could be brought about: Either an additional land office ; 
be located at Miles City or the Billings office to Le moved to Miles oy 

Very truly yours, 


sft 
4 
he 


is of 


y 


D. R. Yi 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, at some other time I shan 


Siltdal 
submit a bill to correct this obvious and indefensible discri:yj 
nation against the people of my State, for no reason whatever 
that { can discern. If the land offices in the State of Mop 
tana were to be restricted to two, unquestionably the land 
office at Helena, Mont., ought to have been retained not alone 
by reason of the fact that it is the capital of the State hut 
because there is the greatest area of public land within tha: 
land office; and if two were to be selected, there is no justi‘ 
cation whatever for the selection of the two that were selected 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, yesterday when we had under 
consideration the appropriation for the Alaskan Reilroad { 
called attention to the fact that we had spent millions of 
dollars in the construction of that railroad; that there were 
annual deficits which we were compelled to mect; that | 
thought the wisest thing for the Government to do was to sel! 
the railroad. Upon investigation I find that we have expended 
$61,083,777.51 in the construction of the railroad and in 
meeting the anmual deficits resulting from its operation. 

I have prepared an amendment on this subject, but T shall 
only read it. I shall not ask for a vote upon If, because | 
realize that with the temper of the Senate, with their evident 
purpose to favor landlordism and bureaucracy, IT should tind 
but secant sympathy on either side of the Chamber. 

My amendment is: 


That the Secretary of the Interlor is authorized and directed to 
advertise for and to take bids for the sale of the Government railroad 
in the Territory of Alaska, and report the bids received to Congress, 
together with his advice as to whether or not the bids received are 
the best obtuinabie for the sale of this property. 


The sooner we get rid of this railroad, and the sooner we 
get the Government out of private business, the better it will 
be for business, and the better it will be for the Government. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I did not know but that my 
colleague would change that amendment and put it in such 
form that the Secretary would be directed to inquire how much 
any citizen of the United States would take to take over the 
railroad. 

Mr. KING, I think some persons would buy it, but I am not 
so sure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not if they had to run it. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I offer an amendment making 
an appropriation fer improvements that are greatly needed at 
Haskell Institute, the school for Indians located at Lawrence, 
Kans. If my colleagne, the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis], were able to be here, he would strongly urge favorable 
action on this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Crier Creek. On page 43, line 20, after the numerals 
“$25,000” and before the semicolon, ft is proposed to insert 
the following: 


For new office building, including construction of vault, and purchase 
of furnishings for office, $10,000; for repairing, remodeling, enlarging, 
and equipping auditorium, $25,000. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall have to make the point 
of order against that amendment. It is not estimated for. 
'Rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. The point of order is sus 


ed. 

The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further anend- 
ment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, aud the 
amendments were concurred in, . 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed, 
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INDEPENDENY? OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr WARREN. I ask that there may be laid before the 
Senate House bill 9541, the independent offices appropriation 
A here being no objection, the Senate, as In Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consid ration of the bill (TIL. R. 9341) mak- 
appropriations for the Exeeutive Office and sundry inde- 
dent executive bureaus, beards, commissions, and offices for 
fisenl year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 
ORDER FOR RECESS 
fr JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate conciudes its business to-day it take a recess 
1 12 o'clock to-morrow. 
rie PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Vir. HARRISON. Mr. President, reserving the right to ob- 
+ mav F ask the Senator if he contemplates asking for an 


when 


exceutive session? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do. 

‘ir. WARREN. Mr. President, the hour is late, and I under- 
‘ond that there is a desire for an executive session this even- 
rherefore I propose to let the bill lie over until to- 
yrow morning and take it up the first thing in the morning. 
rhe PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 

imous-consent request proposed by the Senator from Wash- 

n’ The Chair hears none, and the unanimous-consent 


ereement ils enter d inte. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proeeed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

‘he motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
) executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 
‘Ir. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess, the recess being until 12 o'cleck to-morrew, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 50 min- 
utes p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took 
a recess until to-morrow, Friday, March 19, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
pieridian. 

CONFIRMATIONS 
Evecutive nominations confirmed by the Scnate March 18 
(legislative day of March 15), 1926 
PoOSTMASTERS 
MINNESOTA 

William F. Bischoff, Bigfork. 

Daniel H. Hill, Cook, 

Carleton H. Leighty, Glennville. 

isaane C. Stensrud, Hartland. 

August QO. Lysen, Lowry. 

Annie E. Dobie, Newport. 

Walter W. Parish, Rushford. 

NEW YORK 

Lucy E. Murray, Florida. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Joseph A. Buehanan, Ambler. 

Johu W. Eshleman, Meunt Jey. 

Charles A. Graeff, Schuylkill Haven. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Qnar G. Rebinson, Summerville, 
Claude S. Randall, Shinnston. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tirerspay, March 18, 1926 
The Heuse met at 12 o’clock noon. 


the Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer : 


Eternal God, in mute necessity our hearts go out to Thee. 
We make grateful acknowledgment of Thy goodness, we recall 


Thy boundless mercies, and we would meditate upon Thy mar- | 


vclous previdences, Thy love still passes all understanding 


| 
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all, O Lord, to grew into that higher life in which eur hear 
go out after our fellow men, and out toward all the beauty 
and glory of the world, and up toward God and toward that life 
which lives with Thee and shall live forever Fhrovgh Je 
Christ our Lord. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


AMENDING SECTION 52 , REVISED STATUTES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules for printing in the Recorp. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Report on House Resoluton 171, to amend tien 5219 f the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States 

CHILD LABOR AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION 

The SPEAKER laid before the Hlouse a communication from 
the seeretary of state of Florida transmitting the action of the 
legislature of that State rejecting the proposed amendment to 
the Constitution relating to labor of persons under 1S years 
of age. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. CrirnpeiomM, by unanimous consent, was given leave of 
absenee for two days, on account of sickness, 


HOUSE RESOLUTION LAID ON THE TARLE 


The SPEAKER. Without objection the preceedings on 
House Joint Resolution No. 131 will be vacated, and the 
resolution laid on the table. 

The re Was ho objec tion. 

THE RECORD 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent te ad 
dress the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday, during somewhat 
of an uproar in the House, the gentleman from Missi 
{[Mr. RANKIN] called attention to what he designated 


request of the 


| violation of the rules of the House with reference to an in- 


sertion in the Recorp of some remarks on a bill by me. The 


| extension of remarks were inserted in the Recorp in pursuance 


|sylvania [Mr. 


of a unanimous-consent request by the gentleman from Penn- 
Porver}| on Mouday, March 15, in refer- 
ence to the bill which had been considered in the House under 
suspension of the rules providing for certain authorizations for 
Government buildings and for diplomatic and consular offiees 
in foreign countries, 

As Members of the House know, under suspension of the 
rules the time for debate is very limited, and it is net eusy 
for anyone, other than those on the committee that bave the 
bill in charge, to get an epportunity to speak. So, under that 


| permission I inserted in the Recorp of Tuesday, March 16, some 


remarks, and while they were not my personal remarks they 
were with reference to the legislation concerned. They re- 


| ferred to a publie building, the site of which is now owned 


by the United States, in Shanghai, China. 

I had at my request investigations made of conditions there, 
in addition to a personal inspection that I made myself. The 
data, in fact, came to me through the Secretary of State. I 
thenght it was most valuable Information, showing the need 
for the legislation which was considered in the House on 
Monday. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker—and I have gone through the 
rules very carefully since the tneident and thought IT was con- 
versant with them befere—it was not a vivlation of any rule 
of this House in what I did in inserting that data referred to. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DYER. I will. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. When the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
made the request of the House that permission be granted to 
all Members to extend remarks in the Recon» for a period of 
five days, I rose in a front seat on this side of the Howse and 


| made the observation that it was understood to be their own 


sud Thy riehes are still unsearchable. Deepen in us the cur- | 
Tents of reflection and give us wise INsight into all problems of | 
legislation. Elevate our whole natures and bring them to the | 


highest level of righteousness and of personal efficiency. Work 
in us a splendid discontent and give us the reach of larger 
eTrowth and broader attainment. Combine In us a hearty 


remarks. I noticed that that was not in the Recoxp, and 
possibly in the confusion which took place at that time it may 
have been lost by the Reporter. Without questioning the centle- 
man’s motive, it has -cen my practice when on the floor, and 
unanimous consent has been asked, to make that observation. 
I think that the abuse ef the Recorp warrants any and all 
Members in the absence of myself or somebody else te make 
that statement, at least, in order that the Members may cen- 


| fine themselves to matters of their own whick go into the 
humanity with an unusual quality of spiritual power. Help us | Recorp, 
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Mr. DYER. The gentleman will agree with me that there 
was nothing in the Recorp to indicate that that statement was 
inde 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have so stated 

Mr. DYER I would state that if I had asked for the per- | 
mission myself to extend remarks, IT would have stated what I 
desired to inehuede ermission having been granted under the 
bill under consideration of that time, I thought it was not in- 
appropriate to insert data there affecting the legislation which 
had been considered by the House and upon which I had not 
had opportnuity to speak 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
lin expired 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for one ininute more 

The SPEAKER is there oblection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
) jell’ 

Mr. DYER. Yes 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Under the understanding which 
the ventleman has just stated, does not the gentleman from Mis- 
sourt think that the remarks of the gentleman from Georgia 


{Mr. LANKPFoRD] were not out of order? 

Mir, DYER. I did not hear the remarks made with reference 
to the gentleman from Georgia over which the incident to which 
I refer arose. Tam not offering any criticism of the gentleman 
from Georgia, nor am L offering any criticism of the gentleman 
from Mississippi [ Mr. Rankin], but am simply stating the 
fucts as L understand them, and the additional fact that no rule 
of this Tlouse was violated by me in what I did. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am not saving that there is, 
but as T understand the gentleman he contends that he had a 
right to include material from the Secretary of State, which he 
ndopted as his own sentiments, and therefore, being his own 


views and sentiments and illustrating his own remarks, he put 
them in the Recorp. 

Mr. DYER. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And if the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. LANKrFoRD], being under the spell of this sermon, 


ngreed with it and believed in it and adopied it, then I can not 
see why incorporating it as a part of his extension would be 
coutrary to the rule. 


The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the attention of the 


majority leader, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trison ]. 
In calling the attention of the House to the remarks of the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] yesterday, 1 did exactly 
what I would have done if they had been the remarks of any 
other Member of the House under the circumstances. The 


proposition. My understanding is that we have a gentlemen's 
ngreement in the House which I consider as strong as any rule 
that could be adopted by the Hlouse. Under that 


his remarks in the Recorp has no right, without special per- 
mission, to insert extraneous matter. such as long quotations or 
articles. Take the case of the gentleman from Missouri. <A 
blanket permission was given by the House to Members to 
extend their remarks in the Recorp. If the rwe of the gentle- 
men's agreement applies to an individual who gets permission 
and precludes him from inserting extraneous matter, it seems 
to me that it applies with equal if not greater force to the 
membership of the House when a blanket permission is given. 
As 1 understand it, that blanket permission is only permission 
to extend their own remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. TILSON. LI so understand it. In fact, I agree with the 
gentleman entirely in his understanding of the matter, 

Mr. DYER. But the gentleman from Connecticut will agree, 
however, that there is no rule of this House calling for the 
doing of what he and the gentleman from Mississippi has just 
referred to? In other words, there is no rule of this House. 
So fur as the understanding is concerned, I had the impression 
myself that if one asked to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
he should state—not that he is compelled to do so but as a 
matter of orderly procedure—what he desires to include in his 
remarks, 

Mr. TILSON. 
rule 
that it is done only by unanimous consent of the House, 


The gentleman understands that there is no 
permitting any extension of remarks whatsoever, and 
of 


| 
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course, in those clreumstances, the House can impose any 
conditions that it sees fit or thinks proper in regard to 4, 


| extension of remarks. 


Mr. DYER. But the House has imposed no condition under 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. TILSON. Except as stated so well by the gentleman 
from Mississipp! |{Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. DYER. Except the general understanding to which he 


| has referred. 


emegenecenes ow 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if the gentlem») 
will permit, does not the gentleman from Connecticut reg})y 
believe that this Recorp ought to state only those things th: 
happen actually in the House, and that all of these extensions 
ought to be put off in some other place? 

Mr. TILSON. If it were possible for all the Members of the 
House to find time to speak fully what they desire to speak 
that would be so; but in such a large body, where there sre 
435 Members, it is impossible, unless our sessions are to he 
extended to an undue length, for our very large members})i); 
to actually speak on the floor all that should go into the Recorp 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But ought not such an extension 
to go over into the Appendix and show in that way that it was 
not actually spoken on the floor? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, | demand the regular order, 
is too much flubdub about this proposition. 

The SPEAKDHR. The gentleman from Illinois demands the 
regular order. In the meantime may the Chair be permitte: 


There 


| to make an observation? 


The Chair has repeatedly stated his view of the. situation 
with regard to the extension of remarks. For instance, reply- 
ing to a query of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Winco} 
the other day, the Chair said: 

The Chair thinks it is the duty of any Member who asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp to make that request on 
the theory that they are his own remarks, and if he desires to extend 
anything else he should mention it. 


The Chair thinks the House clearly understands the situation, 


|; and it seems to the Chair that gentlemen ought to live up to 


ventleman from Missouri says there is no rule governing this | St#tement of the Chair is very fine. 


| mediately. 


agreement, | 0+ ® political character. 
rea “ e of the W » Union to excend 
as I understand it, a Member who gets permissior -xtend | mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Unio 

2 ap . ; : © gets permission to extend | my remarks, which was granted in the Committee of the Whole. 


that understanding. 

The Chair further thinks that the request to extend remarks 
should be made in the House and not in Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. The Chair thinks it 
is a violation of the spirit of the rule to ask for an extension ii 
Committee of the Whole of anything except remarks actually 
made, and the extension in those circumstances should le 
brief. The Chair will request all gentlemen who occupy tie 
chair during the consideration of bills in Committee of the 
Whole not to recognize gentlemen to ask general leave for 
extension of remarks. The Chair thinks that should be done 
in the House. The Chair thinks that if that practice be fol- 
lowed it will possibly obviate such difficulties as have eccurred 
recently. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think the 
I want to conform to it im 
Some days ago I made a speech, when the Hous 
was in Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Unicn, 
I asked unanimous consent in Com- 


There were certain quotations I desired to make from tlie 
works of Senator Lodge and from the inaugural address of 
Jefferson. I did not quote them in full. I simply relied upon 
the unanimous consent given in the Committee of the Whole 
to extend, and so I am now going to add that I may include 
those quotations in my remarks. 

The SPEAKER. If the Chair may be permitted to make 
this further statement: The Chair was thinking, when he spoke 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Uniou, 
of the time when a bill was being discussed under the five- 
minute rule. Of course, in general debate, the Chair thinks 
it is quite proper to ask for a general extension of remarks 
actually delivered, because such remarks may apply to any- 
thing under the sun. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, I object. I think the gentleman 
has already the authority. I am sorry to object. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman know 
exactly what he is objecting to? I am trying to conform to the 
rule which the Chair has laid down. 

Mr. KING. If the gentleman is really serious about it, I 
will withdraw the objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I do not want to, and I never 
will, put in the Recorp anything that Is in violation of the rules 
of the House. [Applause.] 
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Chair’ J am very anxious, [ will say, Mr. Speaker, to conform 
House, and during my some 15 years 
do net believe I have ever violated them, and 
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the Speaker state it so that Members will know. 
KDR. The Chair thinks this, that centle- 
i 1 in debate the general 
to extend does not include, witheut specifie mention, the 
int papers er documents or letters. Now, the Chair 
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eave to ex n bis remarks letters or documents which per- 
tain to the subject om which he is addressing the House, but 
net think it is proper under general leave to 
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e SPLARER. 
Members er individuallv. 
PERMISSION TO rire 
MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, before the House goes into the 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union I 
ike to prefer a unanimous-consent request, I ask unani- 
mous consent that en the 21st ef March, immediately after the 
‘ling of the Journal, I may be allowed to speak for 20 min- 
the life work of my colleague, Representative 
who is one of the oldest Members of the House and 
he most distinguished citizens of our State. 


} | ¥ e i 
nas been one oO. tHe 


ADDRESS HOUSE 


Committee 


and 


Ih CLLER, 


The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mens consent that om March 31, immediately after the reading 
of the Journal and the dispatch of matters on the Speaker's 


desk, that he may be permitted te address the House for 20 
minutes on the subject ef his colleague tle gentleman from 
Ilineis (Mr. FULLER [After a panse.] 


|. Is there objection? 
i 


hears hol 


the Chair 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


NI 


Mr. CALLER. Myr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 


eced for one-half minute in order to ask the majority leader, 
the distingnished gentleman frem Connecticut, a question in 
reference to a pending bill. 

e SPEAKER. Is there cbjection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


Mr. CHLLER. I desive to ask the distinguished gentleman 
in Connecticut whether there is included in the administra- 

tion program a bill to be considered by the House prior to the 
of the session known as the Lehlibach retirement bill? 

Mr. TILSON. There has been no such bill reported out or 

pitced on the calendar, so far as has come to my attention. 

Mr. COLLER,. I believe the bill referred to may be reported 
shortly, and if it is, will the gentleman say wheiler or not it 
will be eonsidered at this session? 

Mr. TILSON. I have not made it a practice to speak of the 
cousideration of bills befere they are reported, and in this case 
I must adhere to that rule. 


THE RECORD 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to get this exten- 
sion matter clear before we leave it. I do not think the Speaker 
fully understeod the situation with reference to the remarks of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer}. I want to state it 
to him as clearly as possible and get the Speaker's opinion on it. 
Some gentleman asked unanimous consent a day or tie ago in 
the House that all Members should have five legislative days in 
which to extend their remarks on that bill. As LI understood 
the Chair a moment ago, he said to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Dygr] that under such leave te extend he would 
have the right to print only matter in point. My understanding 
of the rules or the agreement ix tlint Members are permitted 
toe extend only their own remarks under these conditions, and I 


of | 
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ing to do with matte ot i 
Mir. BANK] AD M ‘ r, naturall ollowin at 
statement, which | think = i nnderst toe t li i th ‘ 
| bers of the Tlou present l [te i { e nl i 
violation of that rule as laid doy he Chair, wheihs ten 
tional or otherwise, it would naturally follow that it would be 
the proper preeedure to expunge wh ext ml t 
The SPEAKER Kor the pres } thee (ner we } ‘ oO 
so far as to say that, since the Hou hould det line t t 
question. Spenker Carlisle held that it is for f! House } 
pass on an alleged abuse of leave to print and not the Speaker 
Gentlemen ought to iive up to this understanding, and pe 
haps the « irrence of th inciden will be avoided 
Mr. KIESS. Mr. Speaker, would it not be wise for Mem s 
desiring to insert in the Reconp extraneous matter that they 
uld offer a resolution, which wonld be referred to the Cor 
mittee on Printing, of which IL am the chairman? I do not 
mean their own remarks, but newspaper cil) pings and matters 
outside 
The SPKAKER. The Chair hones that gentlemen who ask for 
leave to extend their remarks on veneral subjects or iatters not 
delivered here im the immediate discussions in the Honvse will 
ask leave in the House and not in Committee of the Whole 
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MESSAGE FROM TIE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, oue of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution of the 
following. title, in which the concurrenve of the House of Rep- 
resentatives was requested: 

S. J. Res. 74. Authorizing and 
tend invitations foreign govermnents 
delegates at the International Congress of 
held in the United States in 1927. 

The message also announced thal 
folowing order: 


the 
be represented by 
Soil se 


requesting President to ex- 


Lo to 
ience to be 


he Senate had passed the 


Ordered, That the jeint resolution (11. J. Rea. 251) authorizin he 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York to invest ils fund n the pe hare 
of a site and the buildh aow standing thereon fort anne ba ule 
at Buffalo, N. Y., be returned to the House Re] eutative in 
accordance with its request 

The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Smoor and Mr. Simmons méinbers of the joint 
select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for in 


the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the a 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize 
disposition of useless papers in the e 
for the disposition of useless papers in 
ment, 


t of March 
and provide for the 
xeculive o 
the Tr 


departments, 
asury Depart- 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, frem the Committee on Enrolled ills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

S199 Ar 


+ 
iam. S001 


act granting the consent of Congress to the Iowa 
Power & Light Co. to construet, maintain, and operate a 
in the Des Moines River ; 

§. 3173. An act granting the consent of Congress to the State 
reads. commission of Maryland, acting for and on behalf of the 
State of Maryland, to reconstruct the present highway bridge 
across the: Susquehanna River between Havre de Grace, in Har- 
ford County, and Perryville, in Cecil County; and 

S. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase of a 
site and the building now standing thereon for its branch office 
at Buffale, N. Y. 


DISTRICT 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that the Honse resolve 
itself inte Committee of the Whoie House on t! state of the 
Union for the further eonsideration of the bill LL. R. 10198, the 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 


adam 


OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Lenisacu] will please take the Chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 


eration of the bill I, R. 10198, the District of Columbia appro- | 


priation bill, with Mr, Lemisacm in the chair. 

The CHADTRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
Hlouse on the state of the Unien for the further consideration of 
the bi TL. BR. 10198, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


4 bin CHE. BR, 10198) making approprintions for the government of 
the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in whole or in | 
ivainst the revenues of such District for the fiscal year ending | 
Juve OO, 1927, and for other purposes, 


The CITATIRMAN. The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of e bill for amendment 
The Clerk read as follows: 


for expenses attending the execution of writs de lunatico inquirendo 
nnd ¢ imitments thereunder In all cases of jnudigent insane persons 
commilted er sought to be committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital by 
order of the executive authority of the District of Columbia under the 
provisions of exising law, including personal services, $8,009, 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the | 


paragraph, 
The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
fhe Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Tage 60, line 25, 


. ni 
paragraph, 


strike ont the 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the committee is authoriz- 
iny the expenditure of $8,000 in connection with the commit- 
ment of mental defectives to St. Elizabeths Hospital “by ex- 
ecutive order.” Are they committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
“by executive order” or by a proper commitment from a court? 

Mr. MADDEN. They are committed in pursuance of law. 
This paragraph has to do with the dependents of the District, 
whe are admissible to St, Elizabeths Hospital because of prior 
determination of their mental condition. That is the medium 
through which we can keep track of those for whom the Dis- 
trict must pay. 

Mr. BLANTON, I see my colleague from Florida [Mr. 
Green] on the floor, Tle has been trying for several days te 
get one of the Commissioners of the District, who happens to 
be guardian for a Fiorida soldier out here in St. Elizabeths, to 
waive his rights as guardian and allow the soldier to be trans- 
ferred home to Florida and let guardianship proceedings take 
place there. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is a diferent thing. He is trying to 
get him out. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. IT have for more than 12 months. 

Mr. BLANTON. He has been trying to get him out for 
12 mouths from under the domination of this commissioner. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida, And he refuses to deliver him, The 
commissioner is his guardinn, and he is held in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital. His father died the other day of a broken heart. 
Ile had tried for 12 months to get Commissioner Fenning to 
deliver the boy down there, where his people could visit him, 
but he will not do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. If lunatics, who are now mentally diseased 
because they have served as soldiers, are committed to St. 
Vlizabeths Uospital “under executive order” of the commis- 
sioners, and one of the commissioners is guardian, then who is 
it who appoints such commissioner guardian? 

Mr. MADDEN. They could not be made guardians except 
by order of the court. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I requested information yesterday 
showing by what authority he was made guardian. 

Mr. MADDEN. He was made guardian by order of the court, 
and he could not surrender that guardianship except by order 
of the court. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know how much remu- 
neration he is receiving monthly for his ward? 

Mr, MADDEN. It is a question new of proceeding under the 
law. The gentleman from Florida has tried to get the commis- 
sioner to surrender a responsibility that is fixed upon him by 
law, is he not? That is what the gentleman is trying to get the 
commissioner to do, 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Neither the commissioner nor the Board of 
Charities can commit anybody to St. Elizabeths. That must 
be done by court order. 

Mr. BLANTON. That was my idea of the law, and what 
should be required. That is what 1 want to find out definitely 
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from the Committee on Appropriations, which delves into ever, 
subject and knows all about everything. 

Mr. MADDEN. They do not commit. 
for the indigents who sre sent there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Ihave some information for the gentleman 
| Mr. MADDEN. That will be fine. 
| Mr. BLANTON. The other day the judge of the juvenile 
| court testified before our committee emphatically that police 
jmen in Washington have the authority to commit people to 
| St. Elizabeths Hospital without an order of court. 

Mr. DYER. That is not true. 

Mr. BLANTON. Of course, it should not be true, and T 
questioned the assertion at the time. Judge Sellers, of the 


Marcu 18 


They simply pay 


| juvenile court, testified to that emphatically before our com 

| mnittee. I questioned that statement and she insisted that 

; she knew what she was talking about. 

| The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 

has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, this is an important matter, 
and I ask for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks wiani- 
| ous Consent to proceed for five additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MADDEN. We ought not to take these random state- 
| nents from anybody. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. Greey} 
| is » Member of the House for whom I have the greatest pos- 
| sible respect, but he will not insist that because he makes a 
| demand for the surrender of the gcuardianship of the commis- 

sioner over the person of an insane patient at St. EBlizabeths 

that therefore that guardianship should be surrendered. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I have been trying to do that for 

12 months and it has been a long-drawn-out case. No longer 
| igo than yesterday, or day before yesterday, I wrote a letter 

saying that unless this man was transferred to this hospitsl 
and unless I had the written consent of the guardian for the 
transfer, I would invoke the power of Congress to get the 
transfer. 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not think the gentleman could inyoke 
the power of Congress, because Congress has no jurisdiction 
in the premises. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Probably not; but there should he 
| some power to get this boy down there. 

Mr. BLANTON, That is far afield. The point I am getting 
at is that in this bill we are furnishing $8,000 for personal 
services in committing lunatics to St. Elizabeths “ under ex- 
ecutive order of the commissioners.” 

Mr. MADDEN. That is not the case. 

Mr: BLANTON. That is what the bill says. I want to read 
what the bill says, because I am not mistaken about this. 
Here is what the bill says: 








lor expenses attending the execution of writs de lunatico inqnirendo 
and commitments thereunder in all cases of indigent insane persons 
committed or sought to be committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital— 


Listen. I want the chairman to listen to this— 


by order of the executive authority of the District of Columbia under 
the provisions of existing law, including personal services, $8,000. 


That shows that my statement is absolutely correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I want to get this 
thing straight and then I will yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am trying to straighten it out for the 
gentleman. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman can get his own time in a 
moment, 

I want to submit to my colleagues, in the first place, that 
there should be no “ executive-order commitments.” 

It should be done only by order of court, and no policeman 
should have any authority to make a commitment, and no 
commissioner ought to have the authority to make a commit- 
meut. 

The second observation I want to make is that no commis- 
sioner of this District ought to be appointed guardian for any 
lunatic and receive a single dollar of remuneration. They 
receive a salary of $7,500 per annum and are supposed to give 
the District all of their time. 

Mr. GIBSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, I yield. 

Mr. GIBSON. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
knows for how many people the commissioner to which the 
gentleman refers is guardian already? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to my distinguished friend from 
Vermont to tell us, 


ec 
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vty GIBSON. T am informed he is guardian for a great 
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| but in addition to all this they added the word 


» in eases situated as the case to which the gentleman | 


' orida refers. 
M BLANTON, And, approximately, 
; yut to per year for these cases? 
I do not know. I have no personal knowledge. 


‘ir. GIBSON. 
iy BLANTON. What is the gentleman's information about 


what do his fees 


ir GIBSON, Several thousand dollars. 
\ sEANTON. That is the reason I rese. There is more 
than the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen} 


nagioes. 

Mr. MADDEN. 
Vir. BLANTON. 
toner has no right 


If there is anything wrong 
And I want to say here that this commis- 
to have himself appointed guardian for 


th » here while their 
r as my colleague from Vermont says he is doing. 
ue that, it ought to be stopped. 

MADDEN. If the gentleman will permit, let me make 
this suggestion: If he is doing that, he ought to be put out of 
his oflice. 

BLANTON. That is what our colleagues from Florida 
and Vermont indicate he has done, and I hope the committee 
\ (ind out something about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. We will. 

Mr. BLANTON. Good; I know the gentleman means just 
what he says, and haying accomplished what I desired, I am 
‘ing to yield the floor. 

{ withdraw the amendment, Mr. Chairman. 
The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection. 


If le 


\fly 
ii 


Mi 


- 


amendment is 


The Clerk read as follows: 
WORKHOUSE AND REFORMATORY 
Salaries: For personal services in accordance with the classifica 
tion i of 1923, $14,650. 
Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. If the committee will bear with me, I wish to discuss 


the matter that has just been raised by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BLanton]. The provision there regarding the ques- 
tion of committing men to St. Elizabeths by Executive order is 
subject to the provision of existing law. The existing law is 
this--[ am reading from section 8847 of the United States 
Stututes, Barnes Federal Code of 1919: 


ay 


indigent insane persons residing in the District of Columbla at 
time they become insane shall be entitled to the benefits of the 
hospital for the insane and shall be admitted on the authority of the 
Secretary of the Interior, which he may grant after due process 
of law showing the person to be insane and unable to support himself 


nod family, or himself if he has no family, under the visitation of 
insanity. 


the 


So your Executive order is made by the Secretary of the 
Interior following an order of court. This provision provides 
jor their commitment under existing law. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I yield the floor. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WORKHOUSE 


lor personal services in accordance with the classification act, 1923, 
$70,240, 

Mr. GIBSON. 
word, 

There has been for a long time a great deal of discussion on 
the floor of the House and in the press concerning the relations 
between the District of Columbia, the Congress, and the Gov- 
crument of the United States. 

I wish to call the attention of the committee to a very 
peculiar and significant fact concerning the Constitution of the 
United States. There is no clause in the Federal Constitution, 
except one, where unnecessary words are used, not only once 
but twice, for the sole purpose of emphasis, and that is the 
clause relating to the government of the District of Columbia, 
Article I, section 8, paragraph 17, which says, in part: 

The Congress shall have power to * * 
legislation in all cases whatsoever. * * * 


If this clause had stopped with the words “ exclusive legis- 
lation,” that alone would have been sufficient. Instead of 
Stopping, it added the words “in all cases.” If the framers 
had stopped here, the clause would have been doubly emphatic, 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 


* exercise exclusive 
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“ whatsoever,” 
thereby repeating the provision for the third time, manifestly 
for no purpose whatever, except to make it perfectly and abso- 
lutely clear and unquestionable 

Nowhere else in the Constitution is pains taken to empha- 
size a particular power, the reason here being that the Federal 
Government having found itself in Philadelphia 


and other 


! places without power to establish, re spect, or to protect itself 


soldier boys who happen to be in St, Elizabeths and hold 
athers are perhaps dying at home in 
and at the same time receive several thousand dollars | 





from intrusion by this paragraph three times the 
right to establish a territory absolutely governed by the Fed 
eral Constitution. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


asserted 


DISTRICT TRAINING 
For of 


minded persons, as authorized ly 


continuing construction the home and school for f 


the District of Columbia 


ippropria- 
tion act approved February 28, 1925, by day labor or otherwise as 
the commissioners may consider to be most advantageous toe the Dis 
trict of Columbia, $100,000; for personal services In accordance with 
the classification act of 1923, $25,000; for maintenance and other 
necessary expenses, including the maintenance of nonpassenger-carry 
ing motor vehicles and the purchase and maintenance of horses and 


wagons, $45,000; in all, $170,000, 


Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for five minutes out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was ho objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have asked for this five minutes to call your atten- 
tion to what I believe is a very bad situation that we faced 
yesterday, and to my mind a very wrong decision that we 
reached, and to give notice that when the proper time comes I 
shall ask for a separate vote on the so-called Funk amend- 
ment, by which we absolutely close the door to further school 
attendance in the District of over 3,000 young people. To that 
amcndment I want to direct my remarks for the time allotted. 
I did not discuss it yesterday for the reason that 1 did not 
have at hand the information I believed could be obtained and 
which, in my opinion, shows that the decision reached on that 
amendment was a wrong one. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHIAM. Yes; although I have but five minutes. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman give us some arguments 
as to why the District of Columbia taxpayers should pay for 
the education of children in Virginia and Maryland? 

Mr. KETCHAM. 1 will if the gentleman will protect me as 
far as time is concerned. I think the information I have 
secured is interesting, and I will be glad to have Members fol- 
low it closely. 

In the first place, may I correct the impression that by our 
vote yesterday we are going to do something of great benefit 
to the taxpayers of the District of Columbia. 1 think the tax- 
payers of the District of Columbia would through their organi- 
zation, the Parent Teachers Association, go on record in favor 
of the Funk amendment if they felt that their pocketbooks 
were to be unduly affected in any way by the arrangement we 
have at the present time. However, to the contrary, within 
three days at a meeting of the District Parent Teachers Asso- 
ciation a resolution was passed unanimously requesting that 
the situation remain as it is and that the so-called Funk amend- 
ment, or any other proposition to do what the Funk amend- 
ment attempts to do, should not be passed by Congress. Surely 
no fair-minded person will say that at least these outside com- 
munities should not be given a chance to prepare for the emer- 
gency this amendment creates. 

Now, I want to direct your attention to the group of young 
people who will be affected if the Funk amendment remains in 
the bill. There are, as has been stated, 3,057 young people who 
come in here from the outside. I find that a larger proportion 
of these young people than we would expect are not attending 
the elementary’ schools but are going to the high schools. 
Forty per cent of the 3,057 attend the high schools. If we pass 
this amendment, their opportunity is very largely closed for 
the simple reason that high schools are not available in the 
sections affected by the Funk amendment, and before such 
facilities could be provided these young people would have 
passed high-school age. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many are in the high schools does the 
gentleman say? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Twelve hundred and eightcen out of the 
total group of 3,057 attend the high school, 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And how many are sons and 
daughters of employees of the Distriet of Cotumbia? 

Mr. KETCHAM. A large percentage are sons and daughters 
of employees of the United States Government. Now, bere is 
a point I-want to drive home, and I do not want you to miss it, 
These parents are not residents of Maryland and Virginia, but 
residents of Michigan, residents of Missouri, residents of Cali- 
fornia. residents of Texas and Hiinois, Tlundreds of them re- 
tain their voting status in the home States. and in supporting 
the Funk simendment you are voting against large numbers of 


your ownl people, 


Mr. FUNK. The gentleman knows that the language in the 
hill is not “reside” but it is “ dwell.” 

The CHILAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired 

Mr. KSTCHUAM. T ask for five minutes more. 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was bo objection. 

Mr. KETCUAM. It Is undoubtedly true that they dwell 
there, but L maintain, nevertheless, that a very high percentage 
of the parents are voters back in the States where you live, 
Probably a thousand of those 1,218 young high-school children 
are going to be thrown out with no opportunity to go to a 
high school If the Fynk amendinent stays, When the parents 
read the stery of your action taken yesterday in the House 
] want to say that some gentlemen within the sound of my 
voice are going to receive a letter—I do not believe it will be 
an wikined letter, but it will direct attention to this point: Has 
it come to the point in the United States that we close the 
door of opportunity to these young men when by the pay- 
ment perhaps of just a smaljl fraction of a cent per District 
taxpayer these young students can be given the opportunity 
they ask to have? JI doubt if there is a taxpayer in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia owning an ordimary priced home who has in 
his poeket a coin small enough to indicate what extra he 
would have to pay by reason of the fact that these young 
people come in from the outside and attend the schools ef the 
Jbistriet. 

Mr. Chairman, I am speaking frem the heart, because I 
know a bit about what the ambitions of these young peeple 
are, and LI beseech you gentlemen to forget for a moment 
this idea of economy, with which I am generally in hearty 
aceord, because it falls completely In the face of the larger 
demands that ought to reach our hearts and minds, as we 
determine what should be done in regard to this drastic amend- 


meant. [Applause] 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 


Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman knew that 20 per cent 
of the Government workers whe live in the city of Washington 
and who dwell in Washington are home owners here, that they 
are taxpayers, and that the gentleman favors taxing them not 
only to send their own elildren to schoo] but to send to school 
the children of people who jive in Maryland and in Virginia 
also? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, in reply to that suggestion, 
I am accepting the declaration of these very same individuals 
as represented by 5,000 members of their parent-teachers’ as- 
sociation when, by a unanimous vote, they recently declared in 
favor of leaving the situation as it is at the present time. 

A contract, if you please, if not in words, then by implication, 
has been written with the fathers and mothers of these young 
people that high-school opportunities will be accorded to their 
children as one of the conditions of their service to the United 
States Government, and I say to you that by the action we pro- 
pose in the adoption of the so-called Funk amendment, we abro- 
gate that eontract, and we do it without notice. Has it come to 
the time when we shall take such drastic and summary action 
as that? All other consideration aside, the present arrange- 
ment has been the law for 30 or 40 years, and to change it will 
require a complete and immediate readjustment that virtually 
means the end of high-school privileges for a large number of 
the 1,228 young people now enjoying them. 

I have used these few minutes to make this plea, and I thank 
the chairman of the committee for his courtesy in not object- 
ing to my proceeding out of order. My only explanation of the 
reason why I did this this morning and not yesterday is that I 
did not have at hand the data that. I have secnred since that 
time, and therefore asked the opportunity to address the com- 
mittee to-day. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Is it not true that a lot of gentle- 
mem who all the rest of the time are yelling and howling about. 
the District not paying enough taxation and because we are 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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appropriating $9,000,000 for the District of Columbia, ere pow 

coneerned abent the poor, downtrodden taxpayer of the Pic. 
| trict? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Exactty so. I call attention again to the 
statement that I do not believe any man who has an ordinary 
| home of the vaine of $10,000 can pick out of his pocket a coin 


enough to measure the amonnt of extra school taxes he 
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would have to pay on account of this infinitesimal increase jp 
the teaching force, [Applause.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, this proposition is purely a 
question of fair play to the people whose dollars pay for run. 
ning the schools of the District of Columbia. I am one of those 
who feel that the Government of the United States ts paying 
more than its fair share of the cost of running the District coy. 
ernment, but that is no reason why I should willingly allow tho 
taxpayers of the District to pay burdens thai are not rightly 
theirs. That is the situation here. 

Reference has been made to the resolution of the Parent. 
Teachers’ Association. That ought to be stated fairly to tho 
lionse. The Parent-Teachers’ Association asks that the si;qy- 
tion remain in statu quo for the coming year—not indefinitely: 
and the reason is weil grounded—that probably it is going to 
make it a bit difficult for some of these outlying school dis. 
tricts to construct school buildings. But your Appropriations 
Committee tried to make it possible for these children to con- 
tinue in school, but the Members of Congress who are oppose: 
to this amendment prevented us from allowing them to come 
into the schools. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
man yileld? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ean not yield now. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I yielded to the gentleman yes- 
terday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman refused to yield also. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I refused to yield only once. 
yielded a number of times to the gentleman. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, there is nothing in the law 
anywhere that the Government of the United States has the 
right to or can guarantee a free education in the District of 
Columbia to anyone who does not. dwell here. That is the law 
in every State of the Union, and it ought to be the law in the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the para- 
graph. I realize that the paragraph to which these remarks 
are addressed bas gone by. The gentleman from Michigan | Mr. 
KeTrcHaM] made a very sentimental and a very fine speech. [ 
cdo not believe there is a taxing unit in the United States that 
permits outside pupils free education in that taxing unit. [ co 
not believe that it is economicaily sound; F do not believe it is 
legal. I do not believe that any responsibility exists wpon the 
part of the United States Government to the children of any of 
its employees to see to it that they have a free education if that 
employee sees fit to go eutside the jurisdiction of the gove:n- 
ment of the District. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not yield at this moment. ‘There is not a 
yovernment position being filled to-day by any man that ean not 
be filled by three applicants if that man does not want to con- 
tinue in the service of the Gorernmeut.. To hear the genticman 
from Michigan talk, one might conclude that the Gevernmert 
had drafted these people and brought them down here and com- 
pelled them to stay in the Government service and live in the 
District of Columbia if they wanted their children educated. 
To be compelled to struggle a little bit to get an education is 
not the worst disaster that can hit a youth to-day. [Applatce.] 
If there is any moral obligation on the part of the Government 
of the United States or of the District of Columbia to furnish 
free education to 3,000 pupils outside the District, that same 
moral obligation extends to 360,000 or 400,000 children. 

There is not any more right or any more legal obligation on 
the District of Columbia to educate the children of Mary!and 
and Virginia free than there is the children of Ohio. The same 
taxing power lies on the citizenship of Ohio as Iles on the 
citizenship of Maryland and Virginia, and when it is all said 
and done the citizenship in Maryland and Virginia are for- 
tunate, indeed, to have an employing power as big as tle 
United States Government right at their front door. 

Mr. RANKIN. Now, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BHGG. I will yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman sai@ a while ago he did not 
know of any tax unit in the United States that extended free 
sehools to ehildren outside its jurisdiction. I ask the gentle 
man if he knews of any tax unit in the United States that 
gets a contribution from the United States Government a3 
does the District of Columbia? 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. BEGG. T will answer that. Every taxing unit tn the 
Cnited States does, and if the gentleman wants to be techni- 
eal and general at the same time, there is no tax unit in the 
i‘nited States like the District of Columbia. Every unit which 
is an exceptional political unit requires exceptional treatment 
ju the way of legislation, but certainly there is no argument 
in the world why the District of Coiumbla taxable property 
chowd pay for the education of people paying taxes in another 
political subdivision like any State. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. BEGG. I will yield. 

Mr KETCHAM. I want the gentleman's attention directed | 
partic ularly to the group of pupils for whom I was pleading, 
namely, the high school young people, with particnlar atten- 
tion directed to the fact that the high-school facilities are not 
provided for those for whom I plead and can not be built. 

Mr. BEGG, The answer is this. The friends of the children 
living in Virginia and Maryland—if my time is about to ex- 
pire 1 ask for one additional minute to answer the question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman asks to preceed for one | 
additional minute, Is there objection? [After a pause.} The | 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BEGG. If the children outside of the District want to 
continue in high school and if by the extension of this amend- | 
ment the door is closed, then those who by a point of wane) 
kept out the provision opening the door are responsible and not 
the Congress. } 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask to be per- 
mitted to address the committee for five minutes. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the} 
amendment, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Texas 
was recognized. 

Mr. FUNK. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will say that all this was out 
of order and by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FUNK. I ask unanimous consent to proceed out of 
order for five minutes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. That is my request; I am not 
Ins-isting—-— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
‘Yoxas for five minutes, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. My request was to be permitted 
to address the committee for five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] 
a few moments ago refused to yield to the gentleman from | 
Texas, which he had a perfect right to do, and I then addressed 
some Side-bar remarks to the gentleman and stated that [| 
vielded to him a number of times on yesterday. The gentleman | 
had net yielded to me and 1 had no right to make those zi 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


bur remarks. Now that I have the right to make remarks I 
will say I yielded to the gentleman from Nebraska on yester- 
day repeatedly and after so doing the gentleman requested 
that I yield again and I declined for the moment. I was in 
the midst of a statement, and when the gentleman from 
Nebraska asked me to yield I desired to complete the state- 
ment and intended to yield later. The gentleman thereupon 
insisted upon interjecting at that point some remarks, which, 
of course, he had no right to do under the rules of the House, 
aml when the gentleman saw fit to renew his request—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not just for the moment. 
{Laughter.] I have a very high regard for the gentleman | 
personally, and I regret that when some gentlemen are elevated | 
to high positions in the House and have a right to flatter them- 
selves by reason of being able to obtain that position, though | 
their service is short, they sometimes get the impression 
because of that position that they have a right to demand that | 
every gentleman yield to them repeatedly, but that they in | 
turn are under no obligation to reciprocate the courtesy which | 
legislative comity would suggest that they in turn yield ocea- 
sionally to somebody else. I now yield to the gentleman from 
Nebraska, [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMMONS. If I understand the gentleman's statement 
correctly, the gentleman contends that I violated the rules yes- 
terday by interjecting a statement into his statement when he | 
did not yield. I understand the gentleman admits that he has 
done that same thing this morning, so that it is a 50-50 proposi- 
Hon, and we are even. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I thought that the gentleman, 
who occupies such a prominent position on the Committee on | 
Appropriations, which sometimes assumes authority to trench | 
upon the rights of other committees, would uot count that 
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against me when he reflects that IT was only following in his 
footsteps of yesterday in that regard. [Langhter.] 

The gentleman from Ohio |Mr. Beee], in his clear-cut and 
forcible manner, undertakes to lay down the proposition that 
the right to demand admittance to the schools of the District 
ought to be based upon the practice of local taxing districts in 
the States and from the standpoint of taxation. If everyone 
who wanted to attend the schools of the District of Columbia 
had to exbibit his tax receipt and show what tax his father is 
paying before he could be admitted to our schools, we would 
thereby close the door of opportunity to some of the brightest 
young people in the country. There are thousands of chil- 
dren, no doubt, whose parents pay no taxes. The fact is that 
the District of Columbia presents a rather unusual and ex- 
traordinary situation. As to those men who live on the ont- 
skirts of the District, what do they do? They work here in 
the District of Columbia for the Government of the United 
States. They spend their money here in the District of Co- 
lumbia. Their earnings make a part of the commerce and 
traflic which makes this place a city. Their being here puts a 
higher valuation on the business property on which taxes are 
levied to maintain the District government. Their earnings 
are spent here; and [ say, gentlemen, that if they are working 
here in the District of Columbia for the United States Gov- 
ernment and living over the edge of the District line in Mary- 
land, what right has the Congress to say that Maryland or 
Virginia should educate their children free, when the parents 
of those children are here because they are working for the 
Government of the United States?) They spend their money 
in the District, and not in Maryland or Virginia. Their money 
helps to nake Washington prosperity. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. ‘There is no essential difference, is there, 
between the parents of children who live just outsfde of Wash- 
ington and earn their living in the District of Columbia and 
those who live in any community just outside the city limits, as 
is the case in New York? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. There is a distinetion, but IT have 
not time to enter into it. The Government pays $9,000,000 an- 
nually toward the expenses of the District. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for tive minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, in the first place, this amend- 
ment about which we have been talking is referred to as “the 
Funk amendment.” It is not the Funk amendment. The 
Funk amendment proposed that children living outside of the 
District of Columbia may be admitted for instruction in the 
Washington schools upon payment of tuition. But gentlemen 
opposed that, and made a point of order against it, and the 
point of order was sustained, and this amendment was then 
offered. So that you will know what we are considering, this 
is the amendment adopted— 


that no part of the appropriation herein made for the public schools 
of the District of Columbia shall be used for the Instruction of pupils 
who dwell outside of the District of Columbia. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am not so much interested in the 
financial or money side of ‘this question as I am interested in 
the fact that there are inadequate facilities in the schools of 
Washington for the children of the people who reside and 
dwell in Washington. I will read you just two or three sets 
of figures on that point. In our hearings we asked Doctor 
Ballou, the superintendent of schools, about the Insufficency 
and inadequacy of the schoolroom facilities. We asked him 
how many portables were now being used and occupied. He 
answered, “76:" You gentlemen know what portables are. 
They are little temporary wooden shacks put in the schoo! 
yards to supplement the inadequate school facilities. There 
are 76. Then the question was asked of Doctor Ballou, “ low 
many rented rooms do you have?” The answer was “ 26." 
We asked him how many undesirable rooms, and he answered, 
“97.” We asked him, “How many over-sized classes have 
you?” and his answer, “It would take 51 classrooms to reduce 
our classes to 40 pupils that are run with over 40 pupils en- 
rolled now.” Then we asked him, “Tow many part-time 
classes have you?” His answer was that it would take 127 
rooms to correct the overtime and part-time class situation, 
and the total is 307 reoms. At 40 pupils to a room, that is 
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12.280. pupils ont of a total enrollment of 70,000 that do not 
hiave adequate and proper classroom facilities. 


' 
j 
} 
' 


There are 3,057 pupils who dwell outside of the District of | 


Columbia who come in here and receive instruction. And here 
ix the testimony and the statement of the superintendent of 
schools, that 12,000 pupils to-day have not adequate housing 
and schoolroom facilities. 

Gentlemen, it is a practical question. It is not a question 
whetber it costs $300,000—and it does, for salaries alone—to 


{nsatruct these 3,000 pupils who come in from the outside, but it | 


is a fact that those 3,000 pupils occupy the equivalent of ten 
&§-reom school buildings, 

Now, there has been a tremendous demand by the people of 
Washington for this comprehensive school program, to build 
sufliclent schools, and what do we find? We find pupils eoming 
in from the outside and ousting or taking the places of pupils 
who ought to be taken care of here to the extent of 12,000 
pupils who are not now being properly taken care of. 

Mr. KETCULAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FUNK. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I kuow that the gentleman wants to be 
perfectly fatr. 

Mr. FUNK. I try to be. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Are you not putting undue emphasis on 
the faet that there is a shortage of facilities, conceding that if 


these 3,057 pupils were accommodated elsewhere there would | 


be any room now oecupied that otherwise would be closed? 


Mr. FUNK. There are 400 pupils in the Takoma Park School 


alone from over the border, and people of the District are 
clumoring for adrolssion for their children who are not able 
to get it. 

Mr. KETCITAM. You pick one school out from all the 
number, 

The CHAMRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Hlinois 
has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Illinois may proceed for two additional 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. FUNK, Yes, 


NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK COMMISSION 


For each and every purpose requisite for and incident to the work 
of the National Capital Park Commission as authorized by the yop 
entitled “An act providing for a comprehensive development of the 
park and playground system of the National Capital,” approved June 
6, 1924, including personal services in the District of Columbia in 
accordance with the classification act of 1923, and personal seryjcos 
of temporary per diem employees at rates to be fixed by the comission 
not in excess of current rates for similar employment in the vicinity, 
not to exceed $383,000, and for printing and binding not to exceed 
$200, $600,000, to be available immediately and to remain avyailadie 
until expended: Provided, That the purchase price to be paid for any 
site shal] not exceed the latest full-value assessment of such proy : 


erty 
plus 25 per cent of such assessed value. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I effer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska offers ay 
amendment, which the Cierk will report, 

The Cierk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: On page 78, line 4, aftor the 
word “ the,” strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert jy 
liew thereof the following: “ Full-value assessment of such property 
last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent of such axsessed 
value.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question its on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

NATIONAL ZOOLOGICAL PARK 

For roads, walks, bridges, water supply, sewerage, and drainage: 
grading, planting, and otherwise improving the grounds, erecting and 
repairing buildings and inclosures; care, subsistence, purchase, and 


| transporiation of animals; necessary employees; incidental expenses 


not otherwise provided for, ineluding purchase, maintenance, and 
operation of one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle to cost not 
exceeding $750 required for official purposes, not exceeding $1,000 for 
purchasing and supplying uniforms to park police, not exceeding $100 
for the purchase of necessary books and periodicals, and exclusive ef 
architect's fees or compensation, $171,139, 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska offers an 


, amendment, which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has been asked about those | 


who live just outside of the District in Maryland and Virginia. 
There are many people who work in the District of Columbia, 


beth for the District of Columbia and for the Federal Govern- | 
ment and commercially, who live in Baltimore and commate | 


here every day between here and Baltimore on the train. Do 
we not owe just as much to them who live in Baltimore to edu- 
cate their children here as we do to those just outside of the 
District? 

Mr. FUNK. I should think so. 

Mr. BLANTON, It is the same principle. 

The Clerk read as fellows: 

ANACOSTIA RIVER AND FLATS 


Yor continuing the reclamation and development of Anacostia Park, 
in accordance with the revised plan as set forth in Senate Document 
No. 37, Sixty-eighth Cougress, first session, $170,000, of which amount 
not more than $25,000 may be expended above Benning Bridge in the 
acquirement of necessary land, 


Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. Chairman, I ask wnanimeus consent to 
return to page 75 for the purpose of offering a committee 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska asks uwnan- 
inious consent te return te page 75 for the purpese of offering 
an amendment. Is there objeetion? 

There was no objection, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska offers ap 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 75, line 15, after the 
figures ‘* $25,000," strike out the remainder of the paragraph and insert 
in Neu thereof the following: “shall be available immediately and 
remain available until July 1, 1928, for the purchase of necessary land 
above Benning Bridge: Provided, That the purchase. price of any site 
or sites acquired hereunder shall not exceed the full-value assessment 
last made before purchase thereof plus 25 per cent of such assessed 


value,” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. Simmons: Page 78, line 18, strike out 
“$171,159” and insert tm lieu thereof “ $173,199.” 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman, I think I ought to explain 
to the House the purpose of this amendment and one or two 
that will immediately follow. The committee went into the 


| question of the buildings at the zoo and into the question of 


the foulness of the air in the animal buildings. This amend- 


| ment and the amendments which immediately follow provide 
_for the purchase of ozone machines to purify the air in those 
| buildings and the operation of them. 


| 
| 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


WATER SERVICE 


For continuing work on the project for an increased water supp!y fer 
the District of Columbia, adopted by Congress in the Army appropria- 
tion act for the fiscal year 1922, as modified by the District of Colum)!a 
appropriation acts for the fiscal years 1923 and 1924, and as furtler 
modified by the report submitted to Congress by the Secretary of War 
December 4, 1923, and for each and every purpose connected therewith, 
to be available immediately and to remain available until expended, 
$1,500,000: Provided, That no bid tn excess of the estimated cost for 
that portion of the work or plant covered by the bid shall be accepted, 
nor shall any contract for any portion of the work, material, or equip- 
ment to constitute a part of the plant for which this appropriation is 
available be valid unless the Chief of Engineers of the United States 
Army shall have certified thereon that all its terms are within the 
requirements of the authorizatiow and the revised estimates for the 
work, 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers 40 
amendment, whieh the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Grurrin: Page 79, ne 9, after the word 
“ of,” strike out the words “ Engineers ef the United States Army.” 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
words “ Engineers of the United States Army,” because I want 
to take advantage of the opportunity to say a few words on 4 
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matter that is pending before them, namely, the deep-waterway 
canal projects. ; aes) ; 

i have a letter from Goy. Alfred FE. Smith, of the State of 

wow York, which goes very extensively into the merits of the 
abject. It presents his view of the various plans for a deep- 
waterway canal and advocates, much better than I could, an 
all-American deep-waterway canal from the Lakes to the sea. 
I want to take advantage of this opportunity, if there is no 
hiection, to put Governor Smith's letter in the Recorp. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair declines to entertain the re- 
quest for the extension because the extension is in no way 
relevant to the subject matter of the bill under discussion. <Ae- 
cording to the statement of the Speaker, made in the House this 
morning, such requests are not properly made in committee, but 
should be made in the House, and the Speaker suggested that 
such requests be not entertained by Chairmen of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The gentleman should withhold his re- 
guest and make it when we are in the House, and not in the 
committee When it is considering specitic legislation that is 
being read for amendment. 

ur. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will 
be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

yhe Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 2, That the services of draftsmen, assistant engineers, levelers, 
transiimen, rodmen, chainmen, computers, cupyists, overseers, and in- 
spectors temporarily required in connection with sewer, street, street- 
heel ng or road work, or construction and repair ef buildings and 
bridges, or any general or special engineering or construction work 
authorized by appropriations may be employed exclusively to carry into 
eect said appropriations when specifically aud in writing ordered by 
the commissioners, and all such necessary expenditures for the proper 
execution of said work shall be paid from and equitably charged 
against the sums appropriated for said work; and the commissioners in 
their budget estimates shall report the number of such employees per- 
forming such services, and their work, aud the sums paid to each, and 
out of what appropriation: Provided, That the expenditures hereunder 
shall not exceed $20,000 during the fiscal year 1927. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment at the 
Clerk's desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

‘he Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Coutins: Page 83, Hne 22, after the fig- 
ures “1927,” insert the followiag: “Provided further, That no person 
shall be employed in pursuance of the authority contained in this sec- 
tion for a longer period than six months in the aggregate.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sre. 4. The commissioners are further authorized to employ tempo- 
rarily such laborers, skilled laborers, and mechanics as muy be re- 
quired in connection with water-department work, and to incur all 
necessary engineering and other expenses, exclusive of personal serv- 
ices, incidental to carrying on such work and necessary for the proper 
execution thereof, said laborers, skilled laborers, and mechanics to be 
employed to perform such work as may not be required by existing 
law to be done under contract, and to pay for such services and ex- 
penses from the appropriation under which such services are rendered 
and expenses incurred, 

That any persen employed under any of the provisions of this act 
who has been employed for 10 consecutive months or more shall not 
be denied the leave of absence with pay for which the law prevides. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that lines 1, 2, 3, and 
4 on page 86 be stricken out. 

the CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Furx: On page 86, strike out the para- 
graph beginning with Hine 1 and endiag with line 4. 


Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, this language bas been carried 
heretofore beeause it provided leaves of absence for per diem 
employees, Practically all of the per diem employees who have 
heretofore been employed throughout the year continuously are 
hew Classified under the classification act and there is no fur- 
ther necessity for this prevision. We have just adopted an 
wimendment that me person shail be employed in pursuance of 
the authority contained in this section for a lenger period than 
Six months in the aggregate. 

Me. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
fo the amendment, not for the purpose of really opposing it, 
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but for the purpose of asking permission to speak out of order 
for one minute. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks wnani- 
mous consent to proceed out of order for one minute. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the 
gentieman from Nebraska [Mr. Simmons] made a statement 
based upon inaccurate information furnished him te the effect 
that no kindergarten school could be found in Virginia shert 
of Richmond city. 

My information, obtained this morning, which is of a most 
reliable character, is to the effect that within a distance of 
about S miles of Washington there is such a school maintained 
in the city of Alexandria. I simply want the Recorp to shew 
that the gentleman’s informant was incorrectly advised as to 
the facts. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When was that school established? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It has been in operation for some 
time. I can not tell the gentleman how leng. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I suppose a good many children of Govy- 
ernment employees attend this school, What would the gentie- 
man think of an amendment providing an appropriation for 
the support of the school? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Of course, I do not ask for an 
appropriation of that sort. I do not ask for any appropria- 
tion which I deem unreasonable. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Dlinois [Mr. Fun«K]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise and report the bill to the House with sundry amend- 
ments, with the recommendation that the amendments be agreed 
to and the bill as amended de pass, 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Lemreacn, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee having had under consideration the bili Tf. R. 
10198, the District of Columbia appropriation bill, had dl- 
rected him to report the same to the House with sundry 
amendments, with the recommendation that the amendments 
be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. FUNK. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the bill and all amendments thereto to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, 1 make the point of order there 
is not a querum present, 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the Ifouse was ordered. 

The Clerk called the roll, when the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll Ne. 52.) 


Abernethy Flaherty TAnthicum Shreve 
Aldrich Foss Magee, Pa, Sproul, Il. 
Anthony I'redericks Major Stevenson 
Auf der Heide Free Martin, La. Stobbs 
Bacharach Gallivan Mead Strong, Pa, 
Bacon Gambrill Menges Strother 
Barkley Gilbert Michaelson Sullivan 
Beck Golder Mills Sumners, Te. 
Berger Goldsberough Montague Swartz 
Boies Gorman Montgomery Swoope 
Bowling Graham Moore, Ohio ‘Taylor, Tenn, 
Britten Green, lowa Nelson, Wis. Thurston 
Burton Ilersey Newton, Minn, Tillman 
Canfield ILickey Norton Timberlake 
Carew Hudson O'Connell, N.Y. ‘Tincher 
Chapman Ifudspeth (Connor, N.Y. ‘Tinkham 
Chind@biom Jacobsteia Varker Tucker 
Christopherson Jeffers Parks Tydings 
Cleary Johnson, S. Dak. latterson Upshaw 
Connery Johnson, Wash. Veavey Valle 
Connolly, Pa. * Kendall Prail Vare 
Corning Kiefner Quayle Voigt 
Dempsey Kindred Rainey Walters 
Dickstein Knutson Ransley Warren 
Dominick Kuna tathbone Weaver 
Doyle Kurtz Reece Weller 
Drane LaGuardia Reed, N. ¥. Winter 
Ellis Lampert Sabath Wood 

Fish Lee, Ga. Sears, Nebr. Yates 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and fifteen Members havo 
answered to their bames, @ quorum. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with farther 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Zhe doors were opeued, 








Ts a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
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The SPEAKER 
ment? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, I demand a separate vote on 
the so-called Funk amendment, 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any other 
amendment? If not, the Chair will put them en grosse. 

fhe amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question 
ninemlment, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. 
ment may be reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment will be 
reported, 

The Clerk 


Amendment 


now recurs on the Funk 


Speaker, I ask that the amend- 


read as follows: 


Mr, VUNK On before 
insert a new paragraph, as follows: 


offered by page 39, the matter 
appenring In line 12, 

‘No part of the appropriations berein made for the public schools 
of the District of Columbla shall be used for the instruction of pupils 


who dwell outside the Joistrict of Columbia.” 


Phe question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. ZiniMAN) there were—ayes 152, noes 97. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas 
nud nays, ; 

The yeas and pays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 153, nays 172, 
nnswered “present ” 2, not voting 104, as follows: 

[Roll No, 53] 


Ackerman 


YEAS- 


Denison 


153 
Johnson, Ind. 


Schafer 


Adkins Dickinson, lowa Jvolmson, Ky, Schneider 
Allen Doughton Kearns Seott 

\ilgeod Driver Keller Seger 
Andresen Ty ex Kiess Simmons 
Arnold Hihoitt Kincheloe Snell 

\yres Iesteriy ining Speaks 
Bachmann Fairchild Kirk Sproul, Kans. 
Bailey bish Knutson Stalker 
Bankhead Fitzgerald, W. T. Leavitt Stephens 
Barbour Fort lehibach Stobbs 

Beck Frear Letts Strong, Kans, 
Beedy Freeman Lineberger Sweet 

Hegg French Logier Taber 

Bixler Frothingham Luce Taylor, Colo. 
ilanton Fuller Mclaughlin, Nebr.'Tuylor, N. J, 
Bowles hunk MacQregor Taylor. W. Va. 
Hrand, Ohio Furlow Madden Temple 
Brigham Garber Mayzee, N. Y. Thatcher 





Garner, Tex, 


Magrady 


‘Thompson 


Bullwinkle Glynn Menges Tilson 
Burdick Goodwin Michener Tincher 
Burtoess tirlest Miller ‘Tolley 

Butler Griffin Mills Underhill 
Campbell lindley Montgomery Vestal 
Carpenter Hale Morgan Vincent, Mich, 
Caress liardy Murphy Voigt 
Carter, Calif. Haugen O'Connol), R. 1. Wainwright 
Carter, Okla. Hawley Oliver, Ala, Walters 
Chatmers Tlersey lorter Wason 
Christopherson iiill, Ala. Pratt Whittington 
Claogne Iloch Ragon Williams, Ill, 
Collins Holaday Ramseyer Williamson 
Colton llooper Raybura Wolverton 
(g@amton Huddleston Robinson, lowa Wurzbach 
Crumpacker Ilull, Morton D, Robsion, Ky. Wyant 
Darrow Ifull, Willam BE. Rowbottom 

Davis Irwin Sanders, N. Y, 

Dempsey Jenkins Sandlin 

NAYS—172 

Almon Davey 1lill, Wash. Mapes 
Andrew Deal Hogg Martin, La. 
Arentz lbickinson, Mo. Heuston Martin, Mass, 
Aswell Pieckstetn Howard Merritt 

HKeers Dominick Johnson, Tl, Michaelson 
Bell Douglass Jobneson, Tex, Milligan 
Berger Dowell Jones Montague 
Black, N.Y, Drewry Kahn Mooney 

lack, Tex. Kdwards Kelly Moore, Ky 
Bland stick Kemp Moore, Ohio, 
Bloom Kvins iverr Moore, Va. 
Boies Faust Ketcham Morehea 
Rowmaa Fenn Kopp Morrow 

Hox Fisher Kunz Nelson, Me. 
Boylan Fitzgerald, Roy G, Kvale Nelson, Mo 

tr and, Ga. Fletcher Lanipert Newton, Minn. 
triges Fulmer Lankford O'Connor, La, 
Browne Gardner, Ind, Larsen Oldfield ; 
Browning Garrett, Tenn, Lazaro Oliver, N. ¥. 
Buchanan Garrett, Tex, lea, Calif. Peery 

Rosby Gasque Lindsay Phillips 
Cannon Gibson Little Pou 

Celler Gifford Lowrey Quin 

Cole Gorman Lyon Rankin 
Collier Green, Fla, McClintie Reed, Ark, 
Connally, Tex. Greenwood Mecbuttie Reid, I. 
Cooper, Ohto Ilall, Ind. peneown, Rogers 
Cooper, Wis. Hall, N. Dak, oe in, Mich.Romjue 

Cox }iammer McLeo Rouse 

Coyle Hare MeMillan Rubey 

Crisp Harrison McReynolds Rutherford 
Crosser Hlastings McSwain Sabath 
Crowther Tiawes McSweeney Sanders, Tex. 
Cullen Hayden Major Sears, Fla. 
Curry Hickey Manlove Shallenberger 
Davenport iin, Md, Mansfield Sinclair 


! 
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Smithwick Thomas Weaver Wilson, Miss, 
Somers, N. Y. Tillman Wefald Wingo 
Sosnowski Underwood Wheeler Woodruff 
Spearing Updike White, Me. Woodrum 
Stedman Vinson, Ga. Whitehead Wright 
Summers, Wash, Vinson, Ky. Williams, ‘Tex. Yates 

Swank Watres Wilson, La. Zihiman 


ANSWERED * 


PRESENT “—32 


Byrns Treadway 
NOT VOTING— 104 

| Abernethy Free Magee, Pa. Sproul, 11. 

|} Aldrich Gallivan Mend Steagail 
Anthony Garmbrill Morin Steveusen 
Soueesy Gilbert Nelson, Wis. Strone, Pa. 
Auf der Heide Golder Newton, Mo. Strother 
Bacharach Goldsborough Norton Sullivan 
Bacon Grabam O'Connell, N.Y. Summers, ‘rex 
Barkley Green, Towa O'Conner, N.Y. | Swartz F 
Bowling Hudson Parker Swing 
Britten lludspeth Parks Swoope 
Burton Iiull, Tenn, Patterson Taylor, Tenn 
Canfield Jacobsiein Peavey Thurston : 
Carew James Perkins Timberlake 
Chapman Jeffers Perlman Tinkham 
Chindblom Johnson, 8. Dak. Prall ‘Tueker 
Cleary Jobnson, Wash. lurnell tydings 
Connery Kendall Quayle Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa, Kiefner Rainey Vaile 
Corning Kindred Ransley Vare 

Doyle Kurtz Rathbone Warren 
Drane LaGuardla Reece Watson 
Eaton Lanham Reed, N, Y. Weller 
Elis Leatherwood Sears, Nebr. Welsh 
Flaherty Lee, Ga. Shreve White, Kans, 
Foss Linthicum Sinnott Winter 
Fredericks McFadden Smith Wood 








So the Funk amendment was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Shreve (for) with Mr. Tydings (against). 
Mr. Graham (for) with Mr. Gambrill (agaiust). 


Mr. Treadway (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 
Mr. Kuriz (for) with Mr. Canfield (against). 


General pairs: 


Mr. Vare with Mr. Byrns. 

Mr. Purnell with Mr. Barkley. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Carew. 

Mr. Wood with Mr, Rainey. 

Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. naee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Tucker. 
Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Ransley with Mr. Warren. 

Mr. Chindblom with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Bacon with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Reed of New York with Mr. Lee of Georgia, 
Mr. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Kiefner with Mrs. Norton. 

Mr. MeVadden with Mr. Prall. 

Mr. Free with Mr. Stevenson. 

Mr. Patterson with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Hudson with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Bowling. 

Mr. Strong of Pennsylvania with Mr. Weller. 
Mr. Rathbone with Mr. Hull of Tennessee. 
Mr. Newton of Missouri with Mr. Lanham, 
Mr. Morin with Mr. Parks, 

Mr. Anthony with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

Mr. Welsh with Mr. Cleary. 

Mr. Perkins with Mr. Steagall. 

Mr. Katon with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. Seazie. 

Mr. Green of Iowa with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Connery. 
Mr. Winter with Mr. O’Conne]l of New York. 
Mr. Timberlake with Mr, Sullivan. 

. Parker with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. Goldsborough. 

. Bilis with Mr. Jeffers, 

. Brittea with Mr. Jacobstein. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr, Upshaw. 
. Swing with Mr. Sumners of Texas, 

. Smith with Mr. LaGuardia. 

. Sinnott with Mr. Peavey. . 
. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin. 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I voted “aye,” but I find I 
am paired with the gentleman from Maryland, Mr, linyi- 
cum, who would have voted “no.” I desire to withdraw my 
vote and answer “ present.” 

The vote was announced as above recorded. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Funk, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 10425, 
the legislative appropriation bill, and pending that I ask 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be equally 
divided and controlled by the gentleman from Colorado [ Mr. 
TAYLOR] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa moves that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
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the state of the Tnton for the consideration of the legislative 
appropriation bill, and pending that asks unanimous consent 
tit the time for general debate be equally divided and under 
tne control of himself and the gentieman from Colorado [Mr. 
" yyror}]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT @GVER 


atr TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask nhanimous consent that 


an m the House adjourns to-morrow, Friday, it adjourn to 
neet on the following Monday, March 22. 

“The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
nnanimous consent that when the House adjournus to-morrow 


it adjourn to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 
“Ate BLANTON. Reserving the richt to object, and I shall 
7 Hiect, this is the first adjournment over a week end this 
on ». Is it going to continue until the Sevate gets through? 
\ir. TILSON. We will cross that bridge when we come to 
vt. We have been working on every Saturday and sometimes 
as late as 6 o'clock, and it seems only fair to give the member- 
shi») one Saturday to eateh up. 
~ Mer. BLANTON. Why should we work so hard when we haye 
to wait for the other body? 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman does not ob- 
jet to this adjournment, does he? 
“ Vr. BLANTON. Neo; but why should we work so continu- 
on-ly when we are having to wait for the other body? 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


EFFECT OF NEW REVENUS LAW ON AVERAGE TAXPAYER 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr, Speaker, I had the 
pleasure last evening of listening te a speech by the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Treeapway] on the provisions of the 
revenue bill of 1926. I believe the general and statistieal in- 
formation in that speech should be enjoyed by each Member 
of the House, and I ask unanimous consent that I may print 
it in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a speech delivered by the gentleman from Massachusetts {Mr. 
TrerapwayY] over the radio. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I inelude the 
foltowing : 

LADIO ADDRESS BY HON, ALLEN T. TREADWAY, MARCH 17, 1926, VIA WCAP 


It is a new experience for me to address an unseen audienee, but I 
em sure it is mueh larger than my colleague and myself frequently face 
in the House of Representatives. 

Many of te-night’s nadio audience have very recently filed their in- 
come-tax returns under the new revenue act. Each one so filing knows 
the efect ef the law in his individual case, but perhaps Las not stopped 
te consider its general cffeet npon average citizens of tke country, The 
law was framed for this class of people, and the coupon cutter was not 
the one considered. As it is probably the most far-reaching of any law 
enacted since the World War, the revenue act of 1926 Is of the keenest 
intereet to the average citizen. 

Under the law of 1924, filing retarns for that calendar year, thera 
were 4,090,000 income-tax payers. Under the law of 1926 there are 
1,780,000. It will therefore be seen that in the reduction of over one- 
half of the number of inceme-tax payers the direct effect upon two and 
exe quarter millions of average citizens is te remove them entirely 
from the lst of Federal income-tax payers. This was brought about 
through the increase of exemptions from $1,000 to $1,500 for a single 
man and from $2,500 to $2,500 fer a married man without dependents. 
The increase of earned income from $10,600 to $20,000 also added to 
the average man's exemption. 

There was some criticism over these increased exemptions on the 
ground that a citizen, even with small income, shouid have sufficient 
interest In the affairs of his Govermment to contribute in a amall 
measure te its running expenses. Congress, however, felt that @ fairer 
basis was the ability to pay, and on this ground materially tacreased 
the exemptions. Normal] rates were also reduced as well as surtaxes, 
but these latter do mot directly affect the type of taxpayers we are 
cousidering te-pight. 

A few simple illustrations of income-tax figures under the old law 
aud vader the new one show very distinctly the effect upon the citizen 
having an average income. 

For instamee, a single man with no dependents received $3,000 in- 
come, all earned in 1918, and under the law for that year he paid a 
tax of $120. In 1924, with the same income, he received a reduction 
to $22.50. Under the new daw he has jusp been obliged to make a 
Peta of only $16.88 income tax. 
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Then censider the married man with no depentents carnime $5,000 
yearly. Under the 1918 law he paid $1830. Under the 1924 law ho 
paid $37.50. But under the 1926 law he will pay but $16.88. 

Just one more illustration. A married man with one depewdent 
receives $6,000 yearly, all earned. He paid $228 under the 1918 daw 
Under the 1924, $46.50, and under the new tax law but $23.62 if 
this man with the $6,000 salary income is bleesed with twe children, 
his tax js still further reduced for 1926 te $19.13. 

Although these effects may be generally known through the informa. 
tion conveyed by the press, it is worth while to reiterate them to 
this arilienrce, 

Let me alse call atteniion to a few of the provisions of the law 
net subject to the type of information the average cilizen has received 
about this measure. 

Business people have complained bitterly of the lemeth eof time 
income-tax reports have remained unsetiled. Unfortunately there are 
still in the department unseitied cases of seven or eight years’ dura 
tion, ‘There are, however, now only a few of these long-time onges, 
and they involve intricate and disputed legal points. It is hoped that 
the department will svon have the cases current, and in order to 
stimulate this conditien, the new law provides that cases must be 
closed within three years of the time of filing returns, 

Avother administrative detail of great importance has to do with 
the Beard ef Tax Appeals. One of the difficulties of governmental 
activities is the inability to retain in the service thoroughly compe 
tent and expert men. The new law gives this board Independence of 
action, long tenure of office, and a salary commensurate with their 
abilities. . 

Another, and to my mind one of the most {important detaila of 
administration, but about which the average citizen perhaps knows the 
least, is the establishment of a committee composed of five members 
of the Ways and Means Commitiee of the House and five members of 
the Finance Committee of the Sepate. 

The duties of this committee are defined in section 1203 of the new 
law. They are “to investigate the operation and effects of the Ved 
eral system of internal revenue taxes"; also, the “administration of 
such taxes by the Bureau of Internal Revenue,” and any ether matters 
having to do with the system of taxation. A further duty of the com- 
mittee is “to investigate measures and methods for (he simplification 
of such taxes, particularly the income tax.” 

This latter authority will permit the joint committee to report very 
material reduction of the amount of language and simplification of 
phraseology. The result will be that the form of return made by the 
taxpayer will be greatly modified. 

The law to-day contains 156 closely printed pages. Taxpayers bave 
always found great fault with the language of the law and the dim- 
culty of making an honest return without the employment of expert 
accountants or attorneys. If the joint committee is successful in its 
efforts, the people will be greatly pleased. 

This audienee may be interested in a Uttle information as to the 
method of procedure whereby such an act as this becomes law, The 
chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, leon. Witisam R. Geuen 
of lowa, called the members of the committee to Washington the 
middle of last October. 

Open hearings were held for some time, at which suggestions of 
citizens were received. At the conclusion of these bearings it was 
found that if the committee had accepted all the suggestions, it would 
have reduced the Federal revenue by ever $500,000,000 without deal- 
ing with general provisions or surtaxes. It can therefore easily be 
seen how impossible it was to favorably act upon all this evidence. 
The committee took 1,120 pages of closely printed testimony. 

Following this the committee received the advice of the Treasury 
officials and tax experts. It then undertook the rewrlting of the bill 
and presented it to the House of Representatives on the day the 
session opened, Deeember 7, 1925. The bill passed the House with no 
material changes on Deeember 18, before the holiday recess, an un- 
precedented event for a measure of this magnitude. The amount of 
reductions in the House bill totaled $227,161,000. 

A somewhat similar procedure was carried out by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance. Its report called for a reduction of $352,661,000. 
but as the bill eventually passed the Senate it totaled $456,261,000 
reduction, This amount was easily proven much larger than the 
Treasury could stand. 

Final framing of the bill was then ondertaken by the committees of 
conference from both branches. The duty of a cenferee is not te wdvo- 
eate his personal views but to insist, as far as may be possible, upon 
the adoption in conference of the views of the branch he represents. 
Compromises are therefore inevitable, especially where there i as 
wide divergence of principle as was involved in this tax measure. The 
most important matter on which the conferees were separated was the 
question of a Federal inheritance tax. The result was that the 
Senate conferees receded and the Federal inheritance tax remained in 
aceordance with the House views. 

After much serious consultation and many spirited debates, the con- 
ferees of the two branches agreed upon the final bill, carrying a tux 
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reduction of $587,811,000, which was accepted by the House and 
Senate. The bill was then sent to the President and was signed by 
him on February 26, at 10.25 a. m. It is known as the revenue act of 
M26 

Permit me now to call attention to two important features. The 
estimates show a decrease of revenue of $387,811,000 fhe original 
recommendation of the Secretary of the Treasury was for a reduction 
of $300,000,000 It is therefore apparent that in order that there 
shonld be no deficit at the end of the fiscal year 1927 Congress must 
exercise the strictest economny both in the regular appropriations and 
in any special suggested bills In anticipation that this act will 
stimulate business, it is hoped that there will be sufficient revenue to 
Meet expenses Until this is demonstrated by practical experience, 


we must exercise especial care in making appropriations. 


Further, it is recommended to States and municipalities that they 
follow the example of Federal economy and tax reduction. 1T he people 
of the country are overburdened to-day with taxes. Lt is immaterial 
to the average man who pays the bills whether the check is made out 
to the collector of internal revenue, the treasurer of the State, or the 
tax collector of the municipality in which he lives. 

Whnrt the people consider in making up their family budgets is 
the iotal amount that will appear under the beading “ taxes. In 
order that our citizens may benefit by the reductions in the Federal 
tax bill, the extravagances of States and municipalities must be 
stopped rh should practice economy without parsimony so that 
when the average citizen adds up bis taxes for the year, he can find 
that each of the three divisions of taxation, namely, Federal, State, 
nod municipal, ail have shown a progressive reduction, 

I also desire to leave this thought with this radio audilence—there 
appears to be a great deal of satisfaction among the people over the 
enactment of the revenue law of 1926. [f it had been poorly done 


its enact- 
are being praised. 
give credit to those 
enactment of the law. Tax reduction and 
advocated by the administration 
The President in signing the 1924 act said that we 
brought about tax reduction. At the beginning of the 
of the law the Secretary of the Treasury reiterated his position 
of two vears both tax reduction and tax reform, The 
of the administration. 

change in principles and rates that 
amount of available capital to use in channels 
permitted, this change could be extensively en- 


criticism and those respousible for 
think we 


proportion to 


there siimilai 
ment 
It is 
actually 
tax 
ayo 


would be a 
biamed as I how 
the 


would be as much 
fair in 


for 


therefore same 
responsible 
reform were strongly two years 
had only 
preparation 
new 
urged 
the 


is meant such a 


ago and 
new law 

By tax 
there will he 


of industry. If 


accomplishes purpose 
reform 
a greater 
time 
larzed upon 

The VPrestdent was primarily responsible and he has been aided and 
assisted by the Republican organization of Congress. Our Democratic 
the Ways and Means Committee bitierly opposed the sug- 
the administration two years ago. The sume men heartily 
cooperated in the preparation of this act. We are willing to give them 
such credit as they deserve for their present enlightenment. We never- 
theless wonder whether their turn about face was not caused by the 


friends on 
gestions of 


fact that at the last election, when the bill of 1924 was one of the 
campaign issues, President Coolidge received an indorsement of a 


majority of 7,000,000 of the American people. 

They naturally desire to have the present act regarded as a non- 
partisan measure, On the other hand, the Republican majority under 
the able leadership of President Coolidge, actually framed the law 
and is entitled to appeal to the people of the country for indorsement 
at the approaching election for the successful writing of this law. We 
have placed upon the statute books the best tax bill ever written, by 
which we have brought about both a wise reform of the system of 
taxation as well as an enormous reduction for the benefit of the people. 


THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, yesterday we dis- 
cussed in the House the amendment to the District of Colum- 
bia appropriation bill, preventing the children of Government 
employees who live just outside of the District of Columbia 
lines from attending the District schools. 1 strongly opposed 
such a discrimination, I said: 

Why should I, as a Member 
children to the schools of the 
reason of not having 
not send 
rationale of 


of Congress, have the right to send my 

District free, when my clerk, who, by 
a large salary, lives outside of the District line, 
his children to the District schools free. What is the 
that? 


ean 


I then offered an amendment, as follows: 


For the instruction of children whose parents are employed officially 
or otherwise in the District of Columbia, regardless of their place of 
dwelling, $305,700, 


A point of order to the amendment was sustained. I have 
been considering since yesterday the question of the attendance 
of children from just outside of the District in the District 
schools, and there are certain considerations which I should 


Sie ee aver 
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like to offer to the House on the question of the propos) jy 


Congress to exclude children of its own and other gover) j.5 tal 
employees from the District of Columbia schools, whic, 4) 
Federal Government itself helps to support. r 

Free public schoois can only be supported by a r Iblie tay 


For this and for other public 


purposes the average taxpayer 
contributes taxes on two things- 


on his home and on his < baa 


ness. If he is a farmer, he pays a tax on his farm land as wey 
as on his dwelling house. If he is a storekeeper, he pays a tax 
on his stove. If he works in a factory or on a railroad, je jy ips 
the corporation to pay the tax on its business, 

At only one place in the United States does this ry! hot 
apply. The District of Columbia and its environs hay, 


oa “one 
60,000 residents who as Government employees work in Govery. 


ment-owned and, hence, tax-exempt buildings. On the theory 
that every man should bear bis just share of taxes the Federal 
Government and Congress say, in effect, to Washingion City 


but net to its environs: 

Ve will pay the tax for our employees who live in the Tis of 
Columbia and will contribute approximately one-third of the cox; ot 
your fire and police departments and one-third of the cost of yy ir 
schools, but we will extend no such aid to those who live in ty with. 
urbs across the District of Columbia line. Formerly we have permitted 
eur employees to send their children free of tuition to the <h ols 
which we so liberally support, but now we propose to those of our 
employees who, because they bave large families of children, move , it 
inty the open spaces shall receive from us no such aid, no tax from the 


business in which they are engaged. 
we will profect and educate yeu, 
they may commune with nature, 


employ we shall not assist. 


Live in the congested city and 
bot carry your boys and girls where 
and even though you remain in 


ur 


Maryland has no desire that the taxpayers of the District of 
Columbia nor any other place shall educate its children. but 
it feels that when the Federal Government brings together 
large group of employees in one place it should, in common with 
any other large employer, aid in educating their children. ‘The 
mills of the South and of the North and the steel towns of the 
Middle West all do this, either by establishing schools which 
they support direct, or by paying large taxes to the local dis. 
trict for school purposes. Is it fair that the Federal Govern. 
ment should aid in supporting schools only within the confines 
of the District of Columbia, and will refuse such aid to those 
who because of city congestion are forced over the line 
Maryland or Virginia? 

Prince Georges County. Md., has about 11,000 pupils enrolled 
in its schools, exclusive of those residents of the county whe at- 
tend District of Columbia schools. More than one out of every 
five of its population attend its own public schools, while. in- 
cluding nonresidents, Washington City has about one out of 
every seven of its population attending its schools. Of the 
Prince Georges enrollment it is estimated that more than 
3,000 are children of Government or other District of Colun- 
bia employees, and that in many cases these employees have 
moved over the District line into Prince Georges County be- 
cause they have large families of children. The parents of some 
of these children are firemen and policemen in Washingten 
City. So large has been the influx of children of this type from 
Washington City that the taxable wealth in Prince Georges is 
only $3,400 for each child enrolled in its schools, while in Wasi- 
ington City, because not only the business of the city but the 
business of the county is concentrated there, there are $12.01) 
in taxable wealth back of each child enrolled in its schools: and 
in addition to the tax on this amount the Federal Government 
adds a large sum for the purpose of educating the child 

The Federal Government has brought to Washington and its 
environs people from all over the United States, pays them a 
small salary, and they, if they have any tangible property. often 
continue to pay the taxes in their home State and, consequently 
are not contributing as much as they might to the education 
of their children who have moved into the suburbs. 

Prince Georges County maintains schools for the children of 
employees on four or five Government experimental farnis 
within the county which, because they are owned by the Gev- 
ernment, have been removed from the taxable basis of the 
county ; and it maintains a school for the children of soldiers at 
Fort Washington which pays no tax to Prince Georges County. 
Considering these children and the children of the District of 
Columbia enrolled in Prince Georges County border-line »choels 
at points where the District of Columbia maintains no schools, 
the total of what might be termed nonresident pupils is about 
1 per cent of its total enroliment. This is very little less in 
per cent than the attendance from Prince Georges County 2 
Washington city schools without tuition. 

If Prince George County pupils are to be excluded from the 
District of Columi.a schools, should not the children from Gev- 


into 
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reservations be excluded from Prince Georges County 
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i ince GeorgeseOounty the school tax is nearly twice as | 


1.) »« the school tax in Washington City. This is because the 


-») Government so liberally aids the schools in the latter 
. Tf the children of Federal employees are to be ex- 
wl from the District of Columbia schools, should not this 
al aid be withdrawn? On what theory can this aid be 
«l except on the theory that a large number of citizens 
in tax-exempt buildings and in a tax-exempt enterprise? 
] is is not done, should not the Federal Government grant 
ue proportion of aid to the suburbs of Washington, be- 


fation is employed in Governmental service than is actu- 

| oe case in Washington City. This can be demonstrated by 
is taken in several small suburban towns. 

otiv Congress enacted a law closing certain alleys in 

neton to residential purposes. In many cases these resi- 

ave come into the suburbs with many children, thus 

on, others their nontax-paying element. Is it fair 

Wushington City should plan to retain the wealth of the 

and to throw ou others the cducation of its own em- 


iL year 1927 says in reference to this question as follows: 
NONRESIDENT PUPILS 


1 total of 70,000 and over pupils in attendance at the public 


} ville, TL, 


: > Hle was emploved b her 
‘») some of these suburbs a larger percentage of the total | 7° "** SmPioxe 1 by them 
co ein 
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ing erent. 


rope 
oSOd 
The Great Commoner is dead, but those of us who knew him 
best have enshrined in our hearts most sacred memories. You were his 
neighbors and friends. He came here a young man, and through the 
years he developed, as this great State developed, until he became a 


national asset and an tnternational figure. 


Ile towered head and shoul- 
ders above 


ill his contemporartes. He was always on all occasions the 
peerless leader. Through his entire career I was closely associated 
with him. We were boys together, attending colleges in Hlinols not far 
apart. le was older than I, but not much older. We both studied law 
in the same law school. We were both admitted to the practice of the 
law about the same time. Ie commenced to practice law in Jackson- 
in my congressional district, in the office of Brown & Kirby, 


I also practiced law In my home town, only 


35 miles away, and was also at the same time employed by Brown & 


| Kirby. 


of the District of Columbia the committee finds that 3,072 | 


’ resident. Three thousand and twenty-seven of this number 
residents of the States of Maryland and Virginia. If all of these 


! <ident pupils paid tuition at the rate of actual cost, computed 

basis of teaching service alone, they would pay a total of 
g°7 S40, The amount actually collected during the fiscal year 
wih tuition charges from nonresident pupils not entitled to free 


was $7,122.68. On the basis of 40 pupils to the room, | 


ionresident pupils require for their accommodation approxi 


upon knowing why he had inquired, aud what he had 


met 19 eight-room school buildings. The committee submiis that 
it t fair to the local taxpayer or to the local children who are 

\ |, attending part-time classes, and who may be attending | 
wiables by reason of this influx of outside children. It is proposed 
t rect the situation by the provision which will be found on page 
0 the bill. 


The provisions in the bill on page 39, referred to in the re- 
port, is as follows; 


No nonresident puptl shall be admitted to or reeeiye instruction | 


free of charge in the publie schools of the District of Columbia: P’ro- 
rhat the Board of BMducation may, in its discretion, admit non- 
resident pupils in said public schools under such regulations as the 
| may establish, subject to the peyment of such tuition charges as 

the Commissioners of the District of Columbia may approve on the 
nnendation of the Board of Education: Provided further, That 
idren of officers and men of the United States Army, Navy, and 
Corps shall be admitted to the public schools without payment 


ol tition 


The above portion of the bill was stricken out on a point of 
order and the situation now is that no children who live just 
outside ean attend the schools. I do not think this is fair. 
The people of Maryland do not wish the Federal Government to 
feel the necessity of educating Maryland children, but I do 
not think that the children above referred to should be denied 


the privileges which are largely furnished, not by the District | 


of Columbia but by the general Government of the United 
States for its employees. 


BRYAN’S BIRTHDAY 


| that Stephen A. Douglas spent the formative 


nor » District of Columbia appropriation bill for | : 
! report on the District of P- apt l | represented my district In Congress, 


I am assuming that what you want me to discuss 
the pleasant incidents in the life of this great man not generally known. 
You want the human, the heart-interest Bryan spent the 
formative years of his life In Jacksonville, Ill, In the congres 


this evening are 


stories, 
ional dis 
trict I represent. I may add in this connection the inter 


sting fact 
that Abraham Lincoln spent the 


formative years of his life In my con- 
gressional district at New Salem, IIL, 30 miles from Jacksonville, and 
years of his life in my 
congressional district, 25 miles from Jacksonville. Lincoln and Douglas 
Forty years later Bryan came to 
Congress, but he came from this progressive Nebraska district. Tinecol 


In, 
Douglas, Bryan all belong now to the ages, 


BRYAN'S FIRST POLITICAL SPEECH 


May I tell you now the story of Bryan's first political speech as I 
heard it from Bryan himself, and I was also familiar with the facts. 
Hic was assigned by the Democratic County committee of Morgan 
County, Dl., to speak at a schoolhouse in a Democratic 
Morgan County, where there were really no 
miles from Jacksonville, 


section of 
tepublicans: about 13 
lle drove alone to the place where the speech 
was to be delivered in his buggy. As, he told me, he was not familiar 
with the rovds, he got lost. He applied at a farm house for directions 
as to the way. The farmer at first refused to tell him, but insisted 
io do with 
the meeting. Mr. Bryan told him that he was the speaker of the 
evening. The farmer apologized and said, “I thought perhaps 
were going down there to break up the meeting. 
Jacksonville have been doing that.” 


you 
Some fellows from 
Mr. Bryan arrived, however, at 
the schoolhouse in time and found his audience awaiting him. Tim 
Fiynn was the precinct committeeman and the chairman of the meet 
ing. Tim was an old-fashioned Irish Democrat, addicted to the use of 
stimulants, frequently to excess. Upon Bryan’s appearance on the 
scene, Tim led him around outside of the schoolhouse to the back of 
the schoolhouse, took a bottle of whisky out of his pocket and offered 
him a drink. Mr. Bryan thanked him and told him he did not drink. 
Tim was greatly disappointed and said, “ Well, do the best you can 
anyway.” Tim then said to him, “ They are all Democrats in there— 
there are no Republicans, so you can give the Republicans hell.” He 
then brought him into the reom to address the audience and sald to 
him, “ Now, what is your name?” Mr. Bryan said, “ My 
William J. Bryan. 
ville.” 


name is 
I am an attorney at law, and I live in Jackson- 
As Mr. Bryan explained to me, he thought that was a suf- 
ficient amount of information to give in that connection. At any 
rate, he said it contained his business card, and he was interested in 
getting acquainted and getting business. Tim took him up to the 
front of the platform and inquired again his name. Mr. Bryan again 
told him. Tim got up to introduce him to the audience and then 
stooped over again to inguire his name. Mr. Bryan told him again. 
Thereupon Tim said to the audience, “ Mr. O’Brien will now spake,” 


| and Mr. Bryan then delivered his address. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous | 


consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an 
address to be delivered by the gentleman from Illinois [{Mr. 
Ratyey] on the subject of the Bryan memorial. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
speech to be delivered by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Ratwey] on the Bryan memorial. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted | 


to extend my remarks, I insert a speech to be delivered by the 
Hon. Henry T. Ratner, of Hlinois, at Lincoln, Nebr., March 
19, 1926, at a dinner of the Bryan National Memorial Asso- 
Cation, 

The speech is as follows: 


Mr. Ratner. It is a pleasure which I appreciate, I assure you, to be 


permitted to be present here to-night aud to participate in this interest- | 
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| Bryan did vot approve of the method of control of the 


i 


Twenty years later Bryan delivered another political speech 
Jacksonville. In was in 1904, and I was a candidate 
election to Congress. 


in 
then for re- 
In that year, on account of the fact that Mr. 
Democratic 
Party in Ilinois, he refused to speak in any district in Illinois except 
in my district and in the district of Congressman Foster. I met him 
in Hannibal, Mo., and brought him on to Jacksonville. In those days 
it required great diplomacy for a Democratic committee to select a 
chairman for a Bryan meeting. That position carried with it so much 
prestige that rivalries developed among ambitious young men which 
sometimes threatened the success of the ticket. I was wondering how 
this matter would be adjusted in Jacksonville. The committee met 
us at the train and brought us to the stand in the middle of the 
square. It was one of the greatest political meetings ever held in 
the State of Illinois. On ali sides of the speakers’ stand an audi- 
ence of many thousands stood. The entire public square, it ecems to 
me, was filled, and the audience extended up the streets from the 
square. The committee was on the stand, and to my pleasure and 
surprise I saw our old friend, Tim Fiynn, was to be the chairman of 
the day. It was a happy solution of the difficulty. Tim had pre- 
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aided ove he meeting when Rrvan delivered bis first political epeech. 
Twen years bad persed and Bryan was a national bgure, recognized 
ue the greatest orato the world had ever known ryan had a won- 
derful me y Afier tl ba of 20 years he knew Tim Piynn and 
catied him by name fler the cheeri had gi «i Tim arose and 
fa 1 the anette t nat ated merely the introductory speech of 20 
years ago, “Mr. O'Brien will ne | e,” and then I an again told 
th ti to the audience t as 3 have re ted it now 

Twelve yeur parsed In the Democratic cl roou just off the 
House of Rept tative I had just finished reading e Jacksonville 
(Ti) Cor I It announced the death ¢ Tim Fl n. Just as I fin 
fuhed readin it Iryai then reiary of ¢ te. entered the cloak 
rool 1 handed him the paper without comment Iiryan was then 
at the very pex of his fan in oYator and as a statesman. He 
read t ftem An ¢ i of sadness came over his face. He 
called for « telecraph Lbiank and wrote a ™m e of sympathy to the 
wife of Tim Fi The telegraph messenger carried it to the tele 
graph offi An hour later in her modest cottage in Jacksonville, 
Til, the widew read the telegram ail fushed with ide sie realized 
that the vreat Commoner bad not forgotten Tim Flyzn, and had not 
forgotten her | her he r of orrow 

Ali BRYA AND THE ORATORICAL CE I 

Mrs, Bryan was born in Perr ‘IN. in my congreasional district. 
She attended the Iineis female college in Jacksonville, DL, when Mr. 
Hivryan attended Tilinois College so in Jacksonville. They became 

qiiginted t and thelr acquaintanee resulted in the happy mar 
t » which wi consummated Immediately after Bryan finished his 
eourse of uGy Bryan was selected by Illinois Coll to represent the 
conlewe in the tntereoflegiate oratorical contest. We won the contest, of 
course, aud afterwards he won the Interstate oratorical cont The 
jnfereollecinte oraforical contest oceurred that year at Galesburg, M1. 
After the contest was over and that same night Bryan returned on the 
train to Jacksonville, lie walked from the railroad station to his 
yoomes, and his walk took him past the Iilinols female coll We had 
promised to communicate to her, If he won the contest, th fact by a 
signal which they had agreed upon An old-fashioned picket fence 
extended ‘along in front of the college dormitories. The signal agreed 
ypon waa thi if Prvan won, he was to drag his cane along the 
pickets of the fence as he passed her window, making as mur h noise as 
he could. This he @id, and the foture M1 Bryan knew before anyone 
else in Jacksonville that Bryan had won, I doubt whether any of the 
great oratorical snecesses which were his In after life ever brought to 
her the same thrill that the arreed-upon signal brougl t3« ck in 
the morning after the Galesburg contest. 

THE DRAMATIC NATIONAL CONVENTIONS OF a 

In all the history of conventions no conventions were ever so full of 
intense human interest aud dramatic situations as the conventions of 
I8OG. I attended beth of them, The Republican convention met in 
fivance of the Demoeratic convention, and it met in St. Louts. In 
the Nebraska Republiean headquarters in St. Louis I found Bryan. I 
expected to fod him there, He had come in for his mail, and it had 
just been handed to him. The convention had not yet convened. He 
was there as a newspaper reporter for Nebraska newspapers. Tle said 
to me, “ Can you get me a ticket te the convention? I have so far been 
unable to get one.” 1 told him that 1 had also been unable to get a 
ticket. We both, however, afterwards secured tickets and attended the 
convention, fe and I were there when Senator Teller, of Colorado, 


matic his dramatic speech, and then, followed by the delegates from the 


Silver Slate, he left the hall and left the Republican Party, It was 
the intense moment ef the convention. After that the proceedings 
dragged. 

Shorily aft ard the Democratic convention convened in the city 
of Chicago. Bryan came there at the head of a contesting delegation 
from the State of Nebraska. lis delegates were clearly entitled to 
seats in the convention, and the committee on eredentials ego held. 
Ile did not enter the hall until he came in at the head of the con- 
testing delegation from Nebraska. The convention was strongly for 
free silver, but the leaders of the Democratic Party were against that 


issue. They made speeches. The old leaders, headed by David B. 
Hill, of New York, against the free coinage of silver and against the 
new idk Which were forging to the front. The convention listened 


to all their speeches in sullen silence. After these speeches were con- 


cluded, the committee on credentials was ready to report, and after 
thelr report was made and accepted, the delegation which had been 


occupying the Nebraska seats filed out ef their seats and amid ap- 
plause the delegation headed by Bryan in and oceupied the 
seats. From that time there were calls for Bryan all over the 
hall. Tle was known then as an orater throughout the United States. 
Ile was the leader of the silver movement, Finally he yielded to the 
repeated ce speech which came from every quarter of the 
gxreat auditorium, and canie forward te the platform. The oration he 


came 
on 


mands for 


dellvered at that time will live in history as the greatest speech ever 
Gelivered in the world nee the Sermon en the Mount. I sat far 
from him in a remote part of the old convention hall. I heard every 
word, rhere w LS ALLO TAN 


quict ag he proceeded, broken occasionally 
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by loud applause which enhsided Immediately, and at the 
came that declaration which rings gh all t 
that have passed since then, “ Thon shalt not press down 
brow of labor this crown of thorns. Thou shalt crucify mar 
upon a cross of gold,” and the speech was over. Vor a 
was silence, and then the applause commenced, such apy 
never heard before in any great assemblage of people, 
plause had proceeded for 25 or 30 minutes, Olli 
the from Kertucky. a giavut in stature 
came to Congress and developed into one of the 
and lenders, broke its attachment the Kentucky 
started with it the platform where Bryan 
of the Colorado delegation obtained the Colorado banner and ¢ 
and then by one all the State banners were torn loos 
thuslestic delegations and followed the Kentucky banner, The 
ment was spontaneous. Never before in the history ¢ 

had a thing like occurred, 
carried in around the 


¢ 


down to us thro 


not ; 


noment 


Aus« 
After the ap. 
James, who headea 
deleagntion who aftcrware 
Nation's great 


from 


toward stood, 


‘ 


one 


° 
i Cor 


Never before had State hann: 
convention hall, there followea 


this 


procession and 


a medley of State songs, the delegations from each Stati nz 
their own State song. 
Processions like thts have cceurred in every convention sy 





time, but they have been staged !n advance. This demonstrat! 
spontaneous. It was not long until all the delegations, the New York 


delegation lest of all, were following with their banners the lender 
of Kentucky; and then the crowd ontside of the railings brok: 
the rails and joined In the mad, seething whirlpool in the cent 

Bryan stood modesily on the platform, bowing as the bear 
passed, Years afterwards I said to him, “ What were your imp: 
that mad scene of enthusiasm proceeded?” And he said modest) 
“1 could see but one thing. I can remember now but one figure, a: 


ball. i 
ssions 


as st 


that was the figure of the towering Kentuckian who led the ; 
sion.” In the campaign which followed I spoke fon Bryan. It w 


first appearance In a national campaign as a speaker in other NSrat 
than my own. I rode across State lines with Bryan on the private 
ear Which had been assigned him, sometimes going on abead and speok- 
ing until he arrived. No man could speak after he had concluded big 
address. The audience refused to listen to anybody but Bryan, end 
the audience usually broke up into groups discussing the speech Lirys 
had just made. The newspapers were all against us. We had no money 
with which to carry on a eampaign. A fund of $20,000,000 was cor- 
tributed by insurance companies and by the great interests to def 
Bryan, and they finally succeeded in their efforts, 

After Bryan's cross of gold speech the officials who were in 
of the convention hurriedly adjourned the convention. Bryan « 
back from the convention ball on an elevated ratlroad train, accom. 
panied by Hon. M. F. Dunlap and Judge O. P. Thompson, of Jacks 
ville, IIL, his lifelong friends. Jndge Thompson said to him, “Are you 
not afraid that the adjournment of the convention will 


a 


ne 


spoil your 
boom for the Presidency?” To which Bryan replied, “If my boom 
for the Presidency will net last until to-morrow, it will not Inet, | 
am sure, until next November.” He never returned to the convention 
hall. The next day he was nominated almost by a unanimous vwie of 
the convention. News ef his nomination reached him while he was 


in a barber chair being shaved in a rather obscure hotel in Chicago— 
the Commercial Hotel, just across the street from the Palmer 
The barber who was shaving him became so agitated at 
news that Bryan was compelled to request another barber to fini 
the job. And then there followed the great enthusiastic historica)] 
paign for the Presidency of 1896. 

PRYAN’'S 


old 
House. 


SIXTIETH BIRTHDAY 

Six years ago to-night, in the city of Washington, at 11 o'clock at 
night, there came a call at my telephone, I answered it, and | heard 
the well-known voice of Bryan. He said to me, “ This is Bryan. (an 
you come to see me at the Lafayette Hotel?” And I said, “ When?” 
And he said “ Now.” I had retired for the night, but I immediatly 
dressed and went down to the Lafayette Hotel.’ My apartments were 
not far away. I went up immediately to his room, and found Mr. 
Bryan there alone. Just after I had entered the room, others came. 
Slowly out of the years their faces came back to me. They were the 
reporters of long ago——the reporters whe had accompanied Bryan in 
1896 on his speaking tour of the States. I had forgotten the nanvs 
of some of them. They had retired, all of them, years ago from their 
profession and were living in Washington, Mr. Bryan greeted «6 all 
as we came in, Just then a little bell boy came in, resplendent in cold 
lace, carrying an aluminum bucket such as was used in pre-Volstead 
days for champagne bottles, The bucket was full of crushed ice, and 
bottles covered with gold leaf were thrust down in the ice. Champacce 
glasses of a former period were passed around. We cach accepted om 
glass, and the little bell bey epened the bottles and filled the glass. 
it is needless for me to say that it was ginger ale. When the glasses 
were filled, Mr. Bryan said, “ Gentlemen, I am on my way to Nev 
York. My friends are giving me a dinner there to-prorrow fn honor ¢f 
my sixtieth birthday, but I want to celebrate that event here first 
with you. When the clock down Mm the office strikes the hour of 12 ! 
wiil be 60 years of age. Just then, slowly and musically, the old clock 
down in the office three flights away chimed the heur of 12, Un We 
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-troke Mr. Bryan bowed to me, and I said, “ Here’s to our great 
1 another quarter of a century of life and health and service,” 
we drank the ginger alc. After this ceremony was over, Mr. 
He said: 


5 d this story. 


men. you are wondering, perhaps, why I sent for you. I 
kg wow to tell you a little story: 
} \llen, of Mississippl, served two terms in Congress, and only 


his second term expired Zeke Candler ant ounced in opposition 
They were neighbors, living in adjvining houses in Tupelo, 
os vnd Zeke defeated John for Congress upon the theory that four 
in Congress was enough for any man. Zeke then represented that 
Congress for four years, and as his second term grew near 

and the primaries were coming on—and matters are 

in primaries in Mississippi— Zeke went over John Allen 
vening and sat on his porch. As they smoked the cigars Zeke 
sught with him, Zeke said to John Allen, ‘John, do you remem- 
I defeated you four years ago on the theory that four years 


these 


to see 


r¥ n 
‘ vress were enough for any man? And John replied, ‘ Yes; I 
‘ n : r it very well.’ Zeke said, ‘I have come over to-night to tell 
» that I was mistaken; I am going to be a candidate again.” And 
. poelected again and yet again.” 
\fter telling this story Bryan said, “ You gentlemen were all with me 
speaking tour across the country in 1896. You reporters 
younger the n than you are now-—reported my speeches. Mr, RAINeyY, 
' ver then than he is now, accompanied me as one of my corps of 
ers. You all remember that at that time the argument used 
sainst me was that [ was a young man. I always replied that I 


wid in time evercome that objection, and I coupled that declaration 

the statement that my opponent was 60 years of age, and that 

» | attained the age of 60 years I expected to retire from public 

] I have sent for all of you to-night to tell you that when I said 

I will be at the San 
ilso at other conventions.” 

Ile then told us all good-by and hurried downstairs to a waiting 


that | was mistaken. Francisco convention, and 
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had participated in maintaining the applause when T had finished my 


speech placing in nomination Mitchell Palmer, of Pennsylvania, the 
Attorney General in Wilson's Cabinet toth the organ and the band 
particlpated in the applause which tollowed every nominating speech. 


The rule adopted was that the applause for any candidate should last for 
one hour, and if it faded away before the expiration of the bh 
the band or the organ, or 
it 


our, elt 


her 
» join in the applause and keep 

After that it 
able to arouse enough enthuslasm to last longer than 
the band 


both, were t 


up until the expiration of the hour. any speech was 


an hour, neither 


the 


hor organ were to participate. The applause for no 
speech exceeded the hour except the applause which followed the 
speech of Bryan. I can see him now as he stood before the unfriendly 
delegations, with an unfriendly audience filling the balconies of the 
great auditorium He appeared worn and tired from his all-night 
vigils with the committee on resolutions, but he soon warmed to the 
oceasion and procet ded with the well remembered, rounded 


sentences. 


As he proceeded the unfriendly audience commenced to listen intently 





and then approvingly. It was, I have always said, a greater speech 
even than his croas of gold speech, but not greater in its results. The 
| cross of gold speech won him the nomination for the Presidency and 
established him as a great world orator. May I repeat to you now 
the peroration of Bryan's San Francisco speech, After I accepted the 
invitation to come here I read the speech three days in 


taxi and proceeded to New York to attend the function there in his 
hor rhe story of this celebration of Bryan's sixtieth birthday has 
been told before. 

One year ago to-night we assembled again in the Lafayette Hotel in 

t tv of Washington, It was Bryan's 66th birthday. He had invited 
“oy of his old friends, including myself, to a dinner. The three candi- 
s for Viee President were there. At the conclusion of the dinner 
they were all called upon by Mr. Bryan for short speeches. Others of 
his friends were also called upon to respond in three-minute speeches. | 
After these speeches were all over Mr. Bryan arose and said, “ There ts 


‘ man present to-night who in seniovity of service is older than any 
He has been with me in all my fights since I was a boy in 
college, IT am going to ask him now to conclude these addresses in a 
fiveminute speech.” And then I spoke in eulogy of Bryan and his 


of you, 


: ements, 
York train. One year has passed since then, and I find myself again 
called upon, this time by his old friends and neighbors in the State 


where he spent the active years of his great carecr, to speak in memory 
0 y friend. 
THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 
I also attended the Baltimore convention as a delegate. I thrilled 
with all the delegates whenever Bryan addressed the convention. He 
held that great convention in the hollow of his hand. He alone was 


sible 


for the nomination of Woodrow Wilsen. 
TUK SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION 


[ atiended the San Francisco convention also as a delegate. Bryan 
came there at the head of the delegation from this great State. He 
ne there fighting for a cause; the cause of prohibition. He fought 

ist tremendous odds. The convention was against him. They were 
tired of prohibition discussion. They preferred to consider it as an 


issue which had been settled forever. The antisaloon leaders were there. 
T were tired of the fight also. I conferred with them in their head- 
quarters. They told me that they were also there to oppose the injec- 
¢ 


lon of the prohibition issue Into the approaching campaign. 
satisiied, they said, with results already attained. 
the way. The country was “ dry.” 
The enforeement law was in effect. The effort of Bryan was to pledge 
forever In the resolutions the Democratic Party to the enforcement of 
prohibition, 

The national committee was against Bryan. They had instructed the 
officials in charge of the hall to keep the great organ in the hall from 
participating im any Bryan demonstration, and the military band, 
Which was also in the hall, was instructed not to participate in any 
demonstration for Bryan. When the platform committee made its 
report Bryan was ready with his minority report. Bourke Cockran, 
one of the greatest orators of the last hundred years, had been pitted 
agunst Bryan, and he presented the majority report in a ringing 
speech, which exceeded perhaps in its eloquence all his former speeches. 
As he finished there was wild applause, led first by the military band 
and then by the great organ in the back of the hall and again by the 
band. It was a forced demonstration, Both the band and the organ 


They were 
Bryan had blazed 


This ended the meeting and Bryan again left for a New | 


The amendment had been adopted. | 


ago 


the pub- 
lished proceedings of the San Francisco convention. 


The peroration is incorrectly 


reported. Bryan evidently did not 
revise it and perhaps never saw it after the reporters had written 
it up. At the time this speech was delivered the woman's suffrage 
amendment was pending before the States. It required only one more 
State to ratify it. Thirty-five States had already ratified it [ am 
anxious that this great peroration shall be correctly preserved. I heard 
it; I remember every word of it distinctly to-night. This is what 
Bryan said in concluding his speech: 
“The Bible tells us of a time when the armies of Israel trembled 


before the enemy drawn up on the plain tn front of them. The great 


Elisha said to his soldiers of the army of the Israelites: ‘There be 
those among you who fear that those who are opposed to you are 
greater in number than those who support your cause. Verily I say 


until you that those who fight on your side are greater in number than 
those who fight against you!’ And then in the morning sun the mists 


rose from the mountain side disclosing rank on rank the hithertofore 
invisible army with its horses and its chariots. And so I say to you 
now, these of you who fear the brewers and the distillers and the 
saloon keepers, those of you who are afraid that they who oppose you 
are greater in number than those who fight on your side, I say to 
you that soon the thirty-sixth State will swing into line and the mists 
will again rise from the mountain side, and there will stand the 


women and the children ready to fight on your side.” 

This was the end of the speech. Again I saw a creat audience break 
into wild applause, and the applause continued for 20 minutes, for 40 
minutes, for an hour, while the great organ and the band were silent, 
but far the and with great 
difficulty did the chairman finally bring about order in the convention. 
Bryan was beaten in the vote which followed. 


the applause extended beyond hour, only 


THE MADISON SQUARE GARDEN CONVENTION 
I was witb Bryan at Madison Square. I witnessed his vain at- 
tempts to bring order out of chaos, The audience refused to listen 
to him. It was the last event In his great career as an orator. He was 


defeated, but the party he loved went down also in a great crashing 
defeat. After the San Francisco convention, Bryan retired sadly to 
his lie supported the ticket, but that was all. In reply to 
reporters who questioned him as to what his attitude would be in the 
approaching campaign, he said, ** My heart is buried in the grave with 
my 

We do not make Presidents out of our greatest men. Bryan failed 
in all his campaigns for the Presidency, but in the great battles he 
fought he led always the lie went ahead and blazed the 
way, and when the foe appeared he broke through the lines ahead of 
all others, receiving in his own breast the spear thrusts. it 
easy for others to follow. 


home, 


cause.” 


advance. 
He made 


BRYAN’S BATTLES AND THE RESULTS 


In 1896 he led the fight for the free coinage of silver, which was 
really a fight for a iarger circulating medium with an ample base of 
both the precious metals. At that time our per capita circulation was 
only $21. ‘To-day our per capita circulation is over $42, secured by a 
gold base consisting of over half the gold supply of the world. 
1896 our bank deposits were less than $5,000,000,000. To-day our 
bank deposits amount to over $43,000,000,000. He is condemned to 
this day for advocating a larger silver coinage, but to-day the coining 
value of our silver is twice as large as it was in 1896, and the coining 
value of our gold is 33 per.cent less than it was in 1896. Did he win 
the battle? 

Returning from a triumphal tour around the world, receiving every- 
where greater honors than were ever given to any private citizen of 
any country, he advocated on the stump throughout the Nation Gov- 


In 
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ernment ownersh!p or Gevernment control of the ratlroads. To-day 
Wwe have n Government contro! of railroads almort >*solute, a Govern- 
ment control of protits the companies may earn—a Government con- 
trol of the wages they may pay. We have just passed throuch the 
lower House of the Congress a railroad arbitration bill, which is 
the very lust word in arbitration. If it fails, compulsory arbitration 
will be the next step. and if that fails, Government ownership of rail- 
ronds ix inevitable. Did Bryan win this battle? 

Ile Jed the fight acainst the saloon and for the American home, and 
the saloon has disappeared forever from American Hfe. Did he win 
that battle? 

Lie led the fight for equal suffrage, and to-dny we bave equal suf- 
frage. Tid he win that battle? 

There are two amendments to the Constitution which can be traced 
directly to the efforts of Prvan. If it had not been fer Bryan these 
amendments would net have been made during this generation. 

While he was Secretary of State he negotiated with the great powers 
of the world 33 peace treaties, and when the World War broke Ger- 
many had aecepted in principle the Bryan peace treaties. He advo- 
cated a ratification of the treaty of Versailles, and when he found it 
could not be accomplished, he waa the first to suggest the reserva- 
tions which would make possible its ratification. To-day, we have 
all the great nations ef the world, except Mexico, Russia, and the 
United States, participating in a League of Nations tor peace We 
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huve the Locarno pact. toth these agreements ratify the principles of | 


the Brynn peace treaties. We are now in the World Court, with reser 
vations. Has he won the fight for world peace? 

Faithful always until death, he died fighting for the simple faith 
to which he adhered. 

My friend and your friend ts dead. He died as he had lived, fighting 
up until the very moment of his death for the religion to which he 
had consecrated his life. Over the radio, 15 minutes after his death, 
in my quiet farm home in IHinois, there came to me the sad news 
of the death of my friend. When a great tree falls in a forest of 
trees, it leaves a vacant spot which is not filed for a hundred years 
of time In the death of Kryan, a great oak has fallen in the forest, 
and the place where it steod can not be filed in this generation nor 
in the next, nor in the next. 

There are those who believe that if we think lovingly of the dead 
they come back and hover near us, and it may be that to-night as we 
have nssembled here, we who knew him best and who loved him most, 
and, as we think lovingly ef the great dead, it may be that he has 
returned and hovers in the air above this audience. I can almost 
feel his presence here. Through the remainder of the years of this 
earth, which may be mine, I expect to be tsfluenced always by the 
character and the leadership of Bryan. The principles for which he 
fought will live. Our great leader is dead, bat his soul goes 
marching on. 


SHE DEMOCRATIC PARTY BY TRADITION AND SERVICE THE PARTY OF 
THE PEOPLE 


Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Reeorp by printing a speech deliv- 
ered by my colleague |Mr. BLanp]. . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unant- 
mews consent to extend his remarks in the Recorn by printing 
n speech detivered by his colleague, Mr. BLAnp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
on Saturday night, March 13, 1926, my colleegue, Hon. 8. Orrs 
Briann, of Virginia, delivered a speech over the radio upon the 
subject, “The Democratic Party by tradition and service the 
party of the people,” which I feel ought to be preserved and 
mide available for future reference. It is a masterful expos!- 
tion of the tenets of our party by a distinguished and valuable 
Member of this House: 


in a republic every citizen’who is or may become qualified to vete 
has not only the right to vote but he is under the highest duty to 
vote as the best interest of his country demands. To perform that 
duty properly intelligent discussion, calm consideration, and free judg 
ment are essential, 

Public opinion will differ on questions of public policy, and voters 
will divide according to their respective views of public measures. On 
one side or the other of the resulting line of cleavage the great bulk 
of voters will fall. Parties result. A political party has been defined 
to be an association of voters believing in certain principles of govern- 
ment formed to urge the adoption and execution of such principles in 
gevernmental affairs through officers of like beliefs. 

it has been said that party asseciation and party organization are 
to the organs of government almost what the motor nerves are to the 
muscies, sinews, and bones of the human body. VTarties, therefore, are 
necessary, for through them comes educated and organized public 
Opinion, 
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The Democratic Party by tradition and service ts the party <¢ 
people. 

Throughout its existence, which parallels the existence of th 
public itself, the Democratic Varty has adhered to certain cardinal 
principles which have become its confession of faith and by which 
all its service it has been guided. Foremost among its tener a 
equality of opportunity to all citizens of the Republic, », special 
privileges, superiority of the common welfare to special Interest, 9 
maximum of local self-government, and a determined resistin "a 
excessive federalism. 

The Democratic Party originated in the demand for an effect, 
instrument through which pepular will might become effective, j» 
which the young Republic might be preserved for the max« . 
citizens, and its transition into a government of special classes pier 
he defeated. Under the virile leadership of Jefferson and of Jackem 
its course became charted, and the direction given it by the« 
leaders has remained unaltered through succeeding generations. 

The Democratic Party has been the party of progress, for {+ wos 
under Democratic initiative and action that Louisiana was purchasee 
Flerida ceded, Texas annexed, the Oregon territery secured Cali 
fornia and the adjoining territory acquired, and Arizona and Ney 
Mexico obtained. 


the 


Re. 


of 


With this party superiority of the common welfare to special inter 
ests has run like a thread of gold through all its works. Considering 
only more modern times, it was with thts objective that under (eve. 
land in 1S87 it secured the creation of the Interstate Commeres Coy 
mission, with important powers over the railways, and established 
machinery for the purpose of curbing discriminations and providing 
uniformity in rates. 

With President Wilson's inanguration in 1913 the Democratic Part) 
came Into possession of all branches of the Government. 

Only oa short time elapsed before the European conflict, and there 
after matters incident to that war and foreign affairs were necessary) 
of major consideration, but Curing the few months before that war 
the Democratic Party made the most remarkable record for remedic} 
and constuctive legislation this country has ever sren. 

In striking contrast with the Republican record of broken promises 
in 15909, the Democratic Party enacted tariff legislation with 
upon a revenne basis and yet materially lowering the burdens upon the 
people. 

For many years periodical panics had demonstrated the 4 
fiscal system of this country, but a nation-wide demand for refer 
had been answered under Republican administrations by intertmlus! 
talk culminating finally in the submission of a bill for a central | 
violating American ideals and based upon a principle repudisted 
Andrew Jackson's time. In a few months after it came into power 
the Democratic Party, in the interest of the whole people, bad di- 
vorced financial interests from their control of the country’s fina 
and produced the Federal reserve act based upon reglonal control. Thus, 
to quote the language of President Wilson, “There was destroyed t 
monopoly of money and created a democracy of credit.” 

Agriculture had sorely needed a credit system which would giv 
equality of opportunity with other industries, but nothing wa- 
until the rural credits act was supplied by Democratic action. Si: 
the Democratic Party went out of power its successor, in ffs « 


| sideration of agricultural retief, has wandered in a quagmire of ! 


| 
| 
| 
| 


lative makeshifts and achieved an unsurpassable record of brilliant 
inaction. 

By means of the Clayton Antitrust Act the Democratic Iarty pro- 
vided the weapons to prevent corporations and consolidations fro 
throttling industry and to secure to all legitimate business ejuality 
of opportunity. 

It established a Federal Tariff Commission to the end that tariff 
duties might be sanely considered in the Nght of facts impartially 
established, but its sagacious conception has been perverted by parcisan 
appointments and an instrumentality created for the general good made 
a medium for additional burdens, 

Immediately upon its restoration to power the Republican Party 
returned to its customary practice of rewarding favorites by the enact- 
ment of the Fordney-McCumber tarif law, which carried duties higher 
than in any previous years and which, aceording to economists, whi 
collecting $566,000,000 in revenues for the Government, has handel 
out in subsidies to industry the stupendous sum of $2,454,000,000. 

The Democratic Party in the interest of all the people obtained the 
passage of the income tax law, whereby the burdens of Government wer 
more equitably distributed in accordance with ability to pay, and 
secured the passage of the Smith-Lever Agricultural Extension Act, by 
which it stimulated agricultural development, placed the dissemination 
of useful information upon a scientific basis, and promoted the general 
welfare of agriculture. 

Under the leadership of Grover Cleveland and Woodrow Wilsen the 
decay of the Navy of the United States was checked, and mensure 
were taken for its resteration so effective in scope as to make tie 
Navy a formidable factor in winning the World War. With a vision 
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simost prophetic It fmproved this means of national defense so sorely | any oiler comment in the newspapers ard 


need od. In addition, as a necessary means of national defense and ter | j 


ss of our commercial development, tt placed merchant steel 
pearing the Ameriean flag again upon the seas, 

“ established a Federal Trade Commission that honest business 
micht be protected from dishonest and unfair practices, but under the 
present Republican administration many offenders have nothing more 
to fear when hated before that body than a mild admonition to 

st and the exection of a promise thereafter to be good with the 
assurance that if this promise is given not even the offender's name 
shall be made known. As thus administered, the public may not 
di-tinguish between business which has dealt fairly with it and business 
which, by sharp practices and unscrupulous methods, has sought to 
secure improper advantages. 

I'rue to its cardinal principle that legislation should be for the gen- 
eral public benefit and not for the benefit of the favored few, the 
Democratic Party has compelled the revenue acts of 1924 and 1%. og | 
to extend relief to all classes and not to help only a few favored 
beneficiaries. 

In these days of gigantic consolidations of capital when the un- 
democratic practice of centralized control in the hands of a small 
minority of stockholders has become the financial fashion, the Demo- 

itie Party is the only politieal organization to which the American 
people may turn with confident hope of relief. 

rhe Democratic Party has always insisted upon a maximum of local 
self-covernment, and vigorously opposed Federallsm except within those 
limits clearly defined in the Federal Constitution. Recent declarations 
on the part of Republican officials in high station favoring this policy 
ig }ut a belated acceptance by them of Democratic doctrine, and 
confession of the truth which the Democratic Party has spectiasision 
throughout Its existence. This recent conversion to Democratie views 
evidences more strongly than words conld express the magnificent 
service the Democratic Party has rendered the Nation even in its 
reverses for It shows that by its continued, earnest, and persistent 

advocacy of this great fundamental it has made even its enemies to 
recognize finally that upon this great fundamental must rest the 
safety and perpetuity of our institutions. If the Democratic Party 
bad accomplished nothing more than this, it would have amply justl- 
fied its existence. 

The Democratic Party, with its traditional opposition to centraliza- 
tion and with its firm belief in the superiority of the popular will, 
can never subscribe to a practice of government whereby the Execu- 
tive, os a condition precedent to officlal appointments requiring the 
senetion of the Senate, may previously impose secret conditions or make 
effective Executive will by blanket resignations executed in advance of 

pintments to be used as the Executive may determine, for in such 
a course the Democratic Party finds the seeds of possible despotism, 
the certainty of restraint upon freedom of official action, and the invt- 
tation to dismiss faithful officials on a mere arbitrary caprice. 

he Democratic Party wages no war with legitimate business. Fatr 
desting and honest practice, with due regard to the rights of all, is 
fs demand; and in that party honest business may find its most cer- 
tein guaranty of freedom from unfair advantages and dishonest pur- 
suits. This guaranty will be found In the party’s consistent record for 
more than a hundred years, and by its work in the past it may be best 
jedged for the future. 

No finer declaration of its faith may be made than its contained in 
the following language: 

“The Democratic arty of the Tnion recognizes that as the Nation 
grews older new issues are born of time and progress and old issues 
perish, But the fundamental principles of the Democracy, approved 
by the united voice of the people, remain and will ever remain as the 
best and only security fer the continuance of free government. The 
preservation of personal rights, the equality of all citizens before the 
law, the reserved rights of the States, and the supremacy of the Fed- 
eral Government within the limits of the Constitution will ever form 
the true basis of our liberties amd can never be surrendered without 
destroying the balance of rights and powers which enabled a continent 
to be developed in peace and social erder to be maintained by means of 
local self-government.” 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

The motion of Mr. Dickinson of Iowa was then agreed to; 
accordingly the House resolved itself inte Committee of the 
nage oe on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hawtey in 
the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose 
to bring before the House a few observations with reference 
to the agricultural situation as it mow exists in this country. 
I know there is considerable anxiety in practically every part 
ef the country as to what the action of this Congress is going to 
be. I presume that the one comment that oue sees oftener than 


: 
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hat one hears 
among the Members of the House is, when talking with other 
people with reference to the agricultural situation, the fact 
that there has not been an agreement umong all of the agri- 
cultural people themselves as to what form of relief this legis- 
lation should take. 

In all fairness to the egricultural people of the country I 
submit this observation: I would like to know whether or not 
there was a unanimous agreement as to just how we were to 
revise the taxes in this country and wheiher or not this Con- 
gress or this administration or the minority leadership of the 
House asked that all of their people agree upon an absolute 
progernm for tax reduction before we preceeded to legisiate ia 
behalf of the taxpayer. As a matter of fact, what did happen 
was that the Committee on Ways and Means took ail the 
suggestions made all over the country and brought out a bill 
that they thought was most adaptable to the protection of the 
tuxpayvers of all classes. That bill was passed in this Ilouse by 
an almost unanimous vote, but there was not and there could 
not have been a whanimous agreement in advance as to how 
the taxes are going to be reduced in this country; and for that 
reasop I suggest that the man who says that the farmers 
ought to all go home and not come back to Washington uniil 
they have reached a unanimous agreement is a man who is 
deliberately attempting to evade the responsibility of doing 
the job that ought to be dove tin behalf of the farmers of the 
country. [Applause. | 

Second. I would like to know whether or not there was any 
unanimous agreement when we sought to control radio com- 
munication in this country. Did you ask that all of the people 
| owning operating stations, or that all of the people that huve 
receiving sets, reach a unanimous agreement as to what out 
to be done so far as the control of radio communication is 
eoneerned? Of conrse not. A constructive program was 
brought into the House. The committee held hearings, and 
they brought out a bill, and this House passed it, and from 
this time on I hone that the Members of the House who have 
this matter under consideration, who are trying to formulate 
their opinions as te how they ought to vote upon it, will get it 
out of their systems that these farm people of the country or 
the farm organizations ought to reach a unanimous agreement 
before coming before this or any other Congress and submitting 
their plan of relief. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I prefer not to yield, at least 
for 30 minutes. The thing that I am getting at is why should 
we ask the impossible of the agricultural people of this coun- 
try; why should we ask them to do the things that every 
other interest in the country is not required to do? Instead of 
saying to the farmers that they ought to reach an agreement 
as to what they want, we ought to take the sentiment as wo 
find it among the farm people of the country, analyze it, and 
bring forth a constructive plece of legislation so far as pos- 
stble meeting their requirements, and in that way make a 
reasonable effort to meet the situation. 

I have heard it said that the farmers are asking things that 
the other interests of the country have never asked. I con- 
tend that that is not true. The first thing that the farmers 
are asking now is that an agricultural board be created. We 
have established such a precedent in respect te practically 
every other interest in the country, and we believe that we 
eught to have such a board for the protection of agriculture. 
If the farmer comes to Washington to present his grievance, 
where will he find a peg upon which to hang his hat at this 
time? The banker can come here and go to the Comptrolier 
of the Currency, the man ftnterested in a railroad proposition 
can go to the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the man 

who is interested in practically every other interest in the 
country can find a particular place to go where he may pre- 
sent his grievance. The Department of Agriculture, accord- 
ing to the statement of the present Secretary, is a fact-finding 
institution, and it is not a policy-fixing organization. For that 
Treason you are not supposed to go there if you have a legisia- 
tive program in your pocket that you want to present to the 
Congress of the United States in respect to agriculture. 

We have worked out for the protection of all of the different 
interests of this country various places where their policies 
are considered and where their Interests are given considera- 
tion. I believe we ought to have a farm board, and that that 
farm board ought to be farmer named, and I believe that that 
policy is one that this conntry ean afford to adopt. 

Why should we have some method by which we can determine 
a national policy so far as agriculture is concerned? 

Mr. Chairman, I like to go back and read through history 
and find where these very questions were discussed in the. dayq 
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that have gone. T went to the Library and turned to the old 
veto message of President Buchanan when he vetoed the first 
land grant agricultural college bill that was presented in Con- 
yress, He followed that veto with a veto of the homestead act. 
Those acts did two things. One of them gave opportunity to 
the people who wanted to go out into the Middle West and find 
a place where they could make a livelihood and establish a 
home, and the other gave grants of land for the purpose of 
encouraging education. We find that President Buchanan used 
exactly the same objections at that time to both the college- 
land grants and the homestead act that are now being used 
against the farmer because they are asking that you establish 
a particular board in aid of farm policies in this country to-day. 

If | have time I would like to explain to you just a few of 
those objections, and I am going to recite just a few in number. 
Htuehoanan said first that it is an expenditure from the Public 
Treasury. und that is an objection we hear when we want to 
create a farm board, althongh for the benefit of a million or a 
million and a half taxpayers. We created a tax-review board 
of 15 for tax review and gave them a salary of $10,000 apiece. 
Se the public expenditure item does not appeal to me, in view 
of that situation. 
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| ment has ever prevailed among them. The honest poor man by fruga} 


ity and industry can in any part of our country acquire a competence 
for himself and his family, and in doing this he feels that he eats the 


| bread of independence. lle desires no charity, either from the Govern- 
' ment or his neighbors. This bill, which proposes to give him land at 
| an almost nominal price out of the property of the Government, will go 


far to demoralize the people and repress this noble spirit of independ. 
ence, It may introduce among us those pernicious social theories which 
have proved so disastrous in other countries. (James Buchanan.) 


I am going to insert here also an observation from one of the 
writers on the fall of Rome, wherein he says that the erncial 
test in the matter of the Roman Empire was a discouragement 
of the rural people, and where they went out on the land and 


| found they could not exist, and gradually they drifted into the 


Second. He says that it interferes with State control of edu- | 


cation policies and would lead to extravagance in State expend- 
jiures. We find there are a great many people saying that if 
we tried te adopt a national agricultural policy we are going to 
interfere with the States doing certain things and with the 
jndividual farmer doing certain things in behalf of themselves. 
ldo not agree with that contention at all. 

Third, He says it will permit the acquirement by individuals 
of targe tracts of land and in this way deter the development 
of States. Again, it involves the taking away of individual 
initiative. 

Fourth. He says the Federal Government would have no 
power to execute or enforce the trust. That does not apply. 

Fifth. Create rival colleges; and 

Sixth. No power to grant under the Constitution—the old 
threnadworn theory that vou can not do it under the provisions 
of the Constitution of the United States. Those were the objec- 
tions with reference to the college land grant law. 

The objections with reference to the homestead law were as 
follows: First. that it is unconstitutional—and we are facing 


| culties were intensified because of taxation. 


cities and there became what is known as the socialistic or 
radical members of society, and sooner or later caused the 
downfall of the city of Rome. I am going to insert a paragraph 
or two, because I do not want to take the time of the House in 
reading it: 


[From the History of Rome, by James B. Norman] 
THE PLACE OF AGRICULTURP IN RECONSTRUCTION 
(Published by Kk. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Under the commonwealth, in proportion as the public domain in- 
creased by means of war, it was the constant practice of the Roman 
Senate to allot part of the conquered lands for the use of returning 
soldiers and the poorer citizens by dividing it equally among them, but 
neither soldiers nor citizens had the capital necessary for the proper 
cultivation of the soil in order to become prosperous farmers. The 
state did not undertake to provide her soldiers with financial aid after 
they had been settled on the land, nor to protect them against usurious 
money lenders, When they had been granted land, the soldiers were 
left to their own resources, with the result that few of them were ever 
able to live thereon as independent land-owning farmers. But the diffi- 
* * © Being thus 


| doubly oppressed by a lack of capital and a land tax, the small land- 


owning * * * farmer was invariably forced to borrow money at a 
high rate of interest; hence arose among [those] settled on the land 
a class of rural debtors, whose only recourse was frequentiy to sell 


| their land to wealthy owners of large estates. * * * So the [set- 


that very nearly every day; and, second, it will prove unequal | 


and unjust—-and here I am going to insert a little statement 
that LT will not read. It is only a short paragraph and I hope 
will not be considered as violating the rules of the House in the 
extension of my remarks: 

If vou give the new settlers their land for a comparatively nominal 
price, upon every principle of equality and justice you will be obliged 
to refund out of the common Treasury the difference which the old 
have paid above the new settlers for their land. * * * 

This bill will prove unequal and unjust in its operation, because 
from its nature it is confined to one class of our people. It is a boon 
exclusively conferred upon the cultivators of the soil. 
cheerfnily admitted that these are the most numerous and useful class 


Whilst it is | Under the commonwealth the avowed patrons of liberty considered a 


of our fellow citizens and eminently deserve all the advantages which | 
| 
our laws have already extended to them, yet there should be no new | 


legislation which would operate to the injury or embarrassment of the 
large body of respectable artisans and laborers. * * * 

But to give this common inheritance away would deprive the old 
States of their just proportion of this revenue without holding out 
the least corresponding advantage. Whilst it is our common glory that 
the new States have become so prosperous and populous, there is no 
good reason why the old States should offer premiums to their own 
cifizeons to emigrate from them to the West. 


‘Third, it will reduce the value of outstanding land warrants. 
Fourth, unequal and unjust because it is confined to one class 
of people, and we find here that one of the indictments that 
they are making against the farmers of this country is the fact 
we are asking for legislation that they say will inure to the 
benefit of one class of people. I do not believe that can be 
possibly true, 
as much interested in farm relief as the producers, because it is 
the only way they can be assured of a food supply and know 
that it is not going to be exhausted. 

Seventh. He says it will reduce the public revenues. That is 
another reason, so we find there is a lot of sentiment growing 
out of these old veto bills which were for the benefit of the 
rural localities of this country that are exactly parallel and 
have for their excuse the same objections which are now being 
made to farm relief under the present plan: 

rhe people of the United States have advanced with steady but rapid 


strides to their present condition of power and prosperity. They have 
been guided in their progress by the fixed principle of protecting the 


I believe the consumers of this country are just: 


| 





| agriculture. * * * 


tlers}] with their families would drift back to Rome or to other cities, 
where they increased the number of the lowest class of citizens, the 
so-called proletarian. When the state, therefore, undertook to estxblish 
[settlers] against usurers, or their sufficient capital, the [settlers] 
failed completely as farmers. * * * The decline of the Roman 
democratic commonwealth can not be separated from its land-setilement 
problem. At Rome agitation for social reform was generally agrarian, 
and the great agrarian revolution under the Gracchi can not be clearly 
conceived apart from the history of the public land. * * * 

There was a demand for new land legislation. We find the leaders 
of the dispossessed, living as the submerged sixth or lowest class in 
the city of Rome, constantly agitating for an agrarian law. con- 
triving means to check the devices of those whe endeavored to elude it. 


satisfactory agrarian law the main bulwark of the state, and they 
were ever sounding in the ears of Senators the troubles to which they 
were exposing themselves and threatening the welfare of the state by 
its violation. * * * The agitation at the time of the Graecchi 
(133-121 B. C.) resulted in a change being brought about in the distri- 
bution of land. The agrarian proposal of Tiberius Gracchus was that 
each family should be allotted 30 jugera (20 acres) of land. But 
again no further efforts were made to provide operating capital for the 
new occupiers, both soldiers and citizens. It was not long under these 
conditions before the new landowners had sold their small boldings 
and again joined the discontented hosts of Rome’s proletariat. It be- 
comes evident, therefore, that the mere allotment of land to settlers 
is not a safe or sufficient assurance of land settlement and productive 
If either Tiberius or Caius Gracchus had suc- 
ceeded In their scheme of reforming the land-settlement policy of the 
Roman commonwealth, the loss of liberty, with all the consequent 
miseries which befell the state, might have been prevented. 


Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I prefer to proceed for 20 min- 
utes without yielding, and then I will be glad to yield. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Next I want to talk te you for a 
little bit on market stabilization. Now, I know that the chief 
charge they always make is that we are trying to fix prices. 
Now. we are not trying to do that at all. We are trying to 
find a method by which we can market our commodities with- 
out having them fluctuated up and down, but have them follow 
a stabilized price year after year. No Government control, no 
price fixing. Why, when you pick up an eastern journal or any 
eastern paper I find one man who is quoted is a man named 


equal rights of all, whether they be rich or poor, No agrarian senti- | )yymmond, who lives at Kansas City, Mo. I do not know how 
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enough to the farm and studied farm problems from the 
sgrmer's Viewpoint, it has not been called to my attention to 


savs, “I do not consider your bill a price-fixing measure or 
tbat objections to it on that ground are justified.” 


eot out a pamphlet here a while ago, and in that pamphlet he 
<aid that one of the troubles of ‘the bill as proposed is that 
yonder it the farmer leses control of his commodity. IT am 
not speaking particularly about my bill; 1 am not asking 
the Committee on Agriculture to report my bill, but I want 
them to report some bill which will do the job under exist- 
ing conditions. If there is anytiting in my bill that is con- 
<tructive, they are welcome to it, and if there is nothing in it 
that is construetive they are free to cast it aside. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the geutleman yield? 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I -can not yield new. I will 
yield after I have spoken 50 minnies. 

“Mr. KINCHELOE. Does the gentleman think he will have 
any time left to yield after he has spoken 30 minutes? 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. After I finish my statement 
gentlemen can ask me the questions they destre. 

Now, Mr. Yeakum in his pamphiet—and I ‘know that a 
great many Members of the House got it, because a number of 
them have spoken to me abeut it—says the farmer loses all 
control of his commodity, that the eontrol of the eommoedity 
is taken out of his hands. Why, bless your heart, the one 
thine that the grain dealers are afraid of is that if this legis- 
jation is passed it will put into the hands of the farmer the 
control of his commodities. It does not take the eortrol of the 
farmer’s grain away from him at all. The only suggestion 
that has been made, so far, with reference to the commeoility 
is that if he does a certain thing with a certuin commodity, 
it will become subject to the payment of an equalization tax or 
a fee. I do not know whether that provision will be retained 
in the bill or not. There is now a suggestion that these com- 
modities shall be subject to a tax when they are at the point 
of process. I think either method will be sane and will do 
the business. 

{ want to say to you that there is no use in Congress trying 
to pass a legislative -bill here fer the purpose of relieving the 
farmer unless you put in an equalization fee and an equaliza- 
tion of control of some kind. No; I -will-withdraw thet state- 
ment and I will say this: You can substitute a board and give 
that board a certain authority, end if you do not put in an 
equalization fee which will give somebody some control over 
the commodity you might just as well make a watch and expect 
it to run witheut a mainspring. In other words, it is an essen- 
tial in this legislation, in order that it shall be effective, to 
have some control of that kind. Therefore if you have a 
board and give that board the right ‘to name an agency to 
handle the commodity, you will be able to do business. 
{ do not ‘believe ‘the board ought to handle ‘the commodity 
itself. We should give the right of preference to the producers 
to handle their commodities; and why? ‘That ‘is the only 
thing that will encourage the -preducers of this country to get 
together in an effective cooperative organization, and if you 
do not allow the farmer to handle his own commedity, that 
commodity will not be marketed .in his interest. 
it has been suggested here and in numerous pieces.of legis- 
lation that this board be not given :the right to buy or sell, bat 
the right to designate an agency to handie a particular com- 
modity. For instance, in the corn .situation eut in Jowa :at 
the present time I do mot think you coukhl prebably -cet this 
legislation through and in operation to the point where it would 
affect the present corn supply; but if we can get it through, 
the farmers will think they will have some protection next 
os and for that reason they will be able to preceed with more 
ope. 
If the board could say to the corn producers out in Iowa, 
“If you farmers can get together in .a producers’ cooperative 
agency and handle that commodity, then .that agency .could 
be named to handle that commodity.” Under .these .circum- 
stances I predict that you could perfect a produeers’ organiza- 
tion within 60 days;-and if you can-do that, you can control 
and establish the price of corn.out there where it would serve 
as a protection for the producers of corn. 
Who suggests the price? It is not my belief that the beard 
ought to suggest the price. I believe that the board ought to 
have the right to say to that cooperative association, “It is 
your duty to see how much corn is on hand, and what the pros- 
pects are of the next year's production.” ‘Then ff ‘there 'is going 
to be an overplus, it ‘is ‘the ‘business of the agency ‘to say how 


¢pis date, and he is the man the editorials of the eastern papers 
more than anybedy else. In a letter to me, signed ‘by | 
‘fr, Drummond, he says my bill is not price fixing; and he | 


What else? There is a man by the name of Yoakum, who | 
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he has been to a farm, but if he has ever gotten clese ' much they think the domestic consumers will consume, and at 


| what price, and then it is their business to say what the pros- 

| pects are for the disposition of the balance of that which is 

surplus over and above the domestic consumption. If that can 
be done, you will be able to stabilize the price of that eom- 
modity and carry it along from month to month on a stable 

; basis, rather than have it fluctuate, as grain has fluctuated in 

the past yenr on the board of ‘trade, from 12 cents to 14 vents 

in a single day. 

You may say that if a farmers’ cooperative association shall 
have the right to fix prices, they will fix them too high. 1 am 
not one who entertains that fear. If there is a producers’ or- 
ganization anywhere which has a greater fear than the fact 
that they are going to have too large a crop and too high a 
price, I do not know what it is. 

The thing they try to uvoid is too high a price and an ex- 
cessive acreage of that particular commedity, because if there 
is anything that will break down a eooperative organization, 
it is too much of a eommodity at too high a price. For that 
reason I believe you can trust these commodity producers to 
establish a fair price rather than un excessive price, and in 
that way you will not only protect the preducer but the eon- 

sumer us well, If the price is so low that the producer can 

not profitably prodnee it, be will go out of the production of 

that commodity, and for that reasen it seems to me it is a 

fair yardstick in the matter of prices. 

The board in their assessment of the equalization fee ought 
to have the right to say, at least to this agency, that the price 
must be satisfactory to this board in order that they can 
carry out the program for the assessment of the equalization 
fee and the assessment of the loss. 

A great many people are saying that the whole trouble 
with the farmer is the fact that he dves not have a balanced 
production. I want to rend a statement from George © 
Roberts in his report, given out monthly, with reference to the 
furmer in lowa: 

The farmer who has both hogs and corn is in a balanced sitnation 
and doing well; the farmer who has hogs but is without enough corn for 
them can buy corn at a low price, and the farmer who has corn anil 
nothing to feed it to wants the expert corporation to buy his corn 
above the market price, dump it in Hurope at a loss, and charge part 
of the loss to his neighber who had foresight enough to grow seme- 
thing to eat his corn. 


Let me suggest this to you, that ff George B. Roberts can 
go out into Iowa and tell us how to keep a balanced production 
between corn and hogs, Iowa can afford to pay him $1,000,000 
a year in salary. 

We have had a fluctuation ont there from 276,000,000 bushels 
to 477,000,000 bushels, on practically the same acreage, in the 
last two years. We have found that when Iowa had lots of 
hogs to feed we had no corn, and when we had lots of corn we 
had a retinction in the number of hogs. We find that the eco- 
nomic status simply keeps us across the barrel all the while, 
and it is absolutely impossible to keep those two commodities 
balanced. Why’? Because the Lord has too much to do with 
the amount of corn you are going to raise on an acre of land. 
It may go anywhere from 20 to 50 bushels to the acre. We also 
find that if you have the same number of acres you may have 
a- surplus of 200,000,000 bushels in one year and you may have 
a deficit of 100,000,000 bushels the next year. We also find 
that the Lord himself is the only one who knows whether the 
average brood sow is going to have three pigs or seven pigs in 
eny one year. The climatic conditions and the weather con- 
ditions prevailing at the time they are born enter into it. 
George EB. Roberts or no other man has foresight enough to 
keep corn and bogs in a balanced production in the State of 
lowa or any other State. [Applause.] 

A great many people say we are asking for something that 
other interests have not enjoyed. I want to say to you that it 
we were asking for the first time the old protective tariff and 
the protection of industry it would be called economically un- 
sound, just as they are calling this economically unsound. I 
want to say to you that if you should go into the New England 
States, which have prospered largely because of our protective 
system, and start in to inaugurate the same kind of “ leave-me- 
alone” policy that they want the farmer to exist under, and ff 
you should take away from them all of the protection which 
the Government now gives them and leave them to their own 
existence, as they want to leave the farmer, you would finti 
that fhe industrial section of this country would immediately 
deteriorate at a faster rate than the farmers of the Middle 
West deteriorated following the .war. 

I know what some of my good Democratic friends are going 
to say. I ‘know there was an economist who went out to 
‘Omaha a little while ago and made a speech. Ile said the way 
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to equalize things was to reduce the tariff, and a lot of the 
newspapers here editorially said that was economically un- 
sound, because he was going against the established policy 
that liad been formulated and existing for a number of years. 
Let me say to you good Democrats that if you are going to 
reduce the tariff and if you have enough Members in both the 
Jlouse and Senate to do it in the next Congress, you can not 
do jt until March 4, 1929, and that will mean that about 70 


you ought to get in on a program to try to do something to 
correct existing conditions and not wait until that time. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. No 

Mr. RANIKIN. With your help we could put it over a veto. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. <A short time ago I found this 
statement with reference to penalizing one branch of one 
industry in order to protect another: 

Che Dickinson bill does not penalize any branch of the farming 
intimated by Mr. Roberts. The producer of each com- 
‘ The bill provides there shall be 


fmdustry a 
modity would stand its own losses 
reparate gecounting made for each commodity. Thus corn men would 
pay their export losses and the livestock men their losses. 

There is a great deal 
Somehow or other the 


So mueh for balanced production. 
being suid about economic soundness. 


yardstick by which you measure whether or not a thing is | 


economically sound usually depends upon the side of the pock- 
elbook from which you are looking at it. If you want to eat 
cheap food at the expense of the Western farmer and if you 
want to buy it as cheaply as you ean in order to make your 
pay check go as far as you can, it Is very easy to say that a 
bill of this kind is economically unsound because it will in- 
crease the cost of living. I do not believe that. I would like 
any man to show me how or where he benefited in his bread 
supply two or three years ago by reason of the fact that the 
price of wheat was so low that the wheat farmers of the 
Northwest, Kansas, and Oklahoma went broke by reason of 
producing it at too low a price. IT would like any man to 
show me how or wherein he is léving cheaper to-day by rea- 
son of the fact that corn is not within 20 cents of the cost 
of production in the State of Lowa at the present time. I 
would like some one to tell me wherein they are living any 
cheaper now in view of the fact that oats are worth only 
28 to SO cents per bushel. I was out in Defiance, Ohio, the 
other day and on the market there oats were selling at 32 
cents a bushel, IL would like to see a Member from the State 
of Ohio who can get up on this floor and say that a farmer 
living in the State of Ohio can afford to produce oats at 32 
cents a bushel on Ohio land, with the present overhead 
charges in the State of Ohio. I find that the Quaker Oat- 
meal mill in the city of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is enlarging its 
plant to the tune of a $5,000,000 addition, and that it declared 
an additional dividend of $2.50 on every share of common 


stock. They did that largely because they could buy oats | 


from the farmer at a bankrupt price, declare an additional 
dividend on their common stock, and yet the consumer has 
not gotten a nickel’s worth of benefit out of the entire trans- 
netion, [Applause. | 

Objection is made that we are going to sell our surplus in 
Burope cheaper than we would charge the American people 
for the commodity. Why, bless your hearts, we are only fol- 
lowing in the footsteps of the great industrial interests of this 
country that are doing that very thing and have been doing 
it for 25 years, and everybody Knows it. [Applause.] Why 
should we be so afraid to establish another interest in this 
country on the same parity? If you want to make a good ob- 
servation that will be of economic value to this country, I 
wish you would look up the amount of merchandise produced 
by some of the big corporations in this country, including the 
United States Steel Corporation, and find out how much of 
their commodities they sell abroad and at how much of a re- 
duced price in comparison with the price sold for to the con- 
sumer in this country. [Applause.] I think you could make 
nn observation that would live in this country for years, and 
I do not see why it should not be done. 

1 know that a great many people are saying that the farmers 
of the country are radical. They are not radical. They are 
only asking that you do for them what has been done for other 
interests in this country. I want to say to you I believe they 
are entitled to that, and I believe they are going to continue 
to persist in their demand, just as they persisted in seeking 
the passage of a homestead law and kept at it until it was 
passed, 

You will remember that while Abraham Lincoln was Prest- 
dent of the United States the homestead law was passed and 
signed, and for 65 years it has been the backbone of Illinois 
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and all of that territory west of the Mississippi River (hat jy, 

developed so greatly in all of these years. Had it not be, 

that law, I do not believe you would have seen such Progress 

in 150 years as you have seen out there in the past 65 ye.) 

following the enactment of the homestead law. 
Lincoln said: 


§ 


tT . 
lor 


‘ 


The farmers interest is most worthy of all to be cherished 4», 1 


: ‘ tivated—that if there be inevitable conflict between that interes: - 
f Yr ill ¢ ‘oke i » meantime. So | ae i st and 
per cent of the farmers will go broke in the m "| apy other, the other should yield, 


But we have come to the crossing of the ways. We jy.) 
come to where, if you please, we, in this food-producing secs joy 
of the country, are going to go through exactly the saine cy 
perience they have gone through in practically every otjer 
civilized country of the world where the food producer his jeu) 
compelled to work for his own interests, work out his owy 
problems, while everybody else got the things they needed jy 
order to put their interests on a higher scale, and then the 
farmer was compelled to produce the food and let them consujje 
it with no particular return other than what they though: he 
onght to have. 

' Now, let me suggest another thing at this point. The ore, 
day I was up in Pennsylvania at Harrisburg. Pennsylyinia 


is a good State. They have more politics to the square inch 
now in Pennsylvania, I think. than in any other State of the 
Union. |Laughter and applause.| Iam for polities. TT believe 


we ought to have politics. On the night I was up in Hepric- 
burg I found this statement in the Harrisburg Telegraph. —[)js 
cussing the farm problem, it said: 

Our farmers— 

Pennsylvania farmers— 
are setting about to solve their own problems to meet their own 
difficulties. 

Get this, now: 

Confident that the people of the towns and cities will do the fair 
thing by them in real, constructive legislation in harmeny with soun 
economic principles. 


In other words, the farmers of this country are not of snfi- 
cient importance to pass their own legislation or approve their 
own legislation or suggest their own legislation, but the town 
and the city people are to pass such legislation as is fer th 
interest of the farmer, and they are going to decide what is fer 
his best interests, 

Next, I found in the report of a man by the name of Fontaine, 
who is a financial writer for both the New York World and 
the Washington Post, a statement which to me is very inter- 
esting. It was a comment by Richard B. Mellon, president of 
the Mellon National Bank, of Pittsburgh, Pa. He was sailing 
for Europe, and was interviewed by Mr. Fontaine just before 
his ship sailed. This is what Mr. Mellon said—and mind you, 
do not connect this up with the Mr. Mellon who is Secretary 
of the Treasury, because I think he is a splendid Secretary of 
the Treasury and has managed the finances of this country 
more successfully than any man we have had in that jol in 
recent years, but I want to say to you that I do not concur in 
the views of his brother with reference to certain observations 
he made just before sailing for Europe. This is the state- 
ment he made: 

From present indications I expect the business year of 1926 to be 
better than the year 1925 was throughout the country genera'ly. 
Fundamentally conditions underlying business are sound and favor- 


| able. The steel business in the vicinity of Pittsburgh is showing a 


great improvement over a year ago. Steel rolling mills are operating 
at greater capacity and railroad orders are in larger volume than this 
time a year ago. Grain prices, I notice, have fallen off, which is as 
it should be. 


Mark the statement— 
grain prices have fallen off, which is as it should be. 


I want to say to you that if that is the viewpoint of the 
eastern financial operator, of the eastern industrialist, the 
sooner we come to where we are going to see either that all 
go up or that those come down that are up, the sooner we will 
get the sympathy of men of this kind, who are now saying the 
farmer is asking what he is not entitled to. [Applause.] So 
far as I am concerned, Mr. Mellon can sojourn in the Mediter- 
ranean as long as he wants if he is going to come home and 
preach a doctrine of this kind. 

I quote from the Des Moines Register, commenting upon what 
the farmer is asking: 

Now the farm is asking nothing that has not been resorted to over 
and over again for the benefit of others, That is probably the bardest 
fact to put over, because the others have become so accustomed to their 
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+ they take it as part of the “ economic law,” 
proposal is novel and apparently untried. 
ve market would prefer to abandon the whole 
a legislative interference. But that is not the question, nor is 
in our time. We do have legislative interference with 
that extent the farm benefit the will 


while for the 
Perhaps those 
in the open 


vy to be 


} - ts 
ind to inust or farm 


for this reason I want to say to you that largely the criti- 

_m comes from men who feel that they have had a particular 
wjventage for so long a time that they are used to it and it is 
part of their lives. Did you ever notice how easy it is to go to 
-purch if you get up in the morning at 10 o'clock and shave 
and get ready, and do that every morning at exuctly the same 
, and following a regular rule? You will find that if you 
off for about a month you are liable to make it two 
ths. and then later make it three months, and if you are 
careful you will finally get so you do not go to church 
+ all 
That is the way it is with these men with respect to the 
economic laws. It gets to be a habit with them. They think 
anybody who is asking anything along similar lines is asking 
coinething to which he is not entitled. They are in the habit, 
f you please, of receiving these purticular benefits, and there- 
fore anybody who asks anything else is asking for something 
to which he is not entitled. 

There are a lot of people who are now saying that if you 
pass a legislative control such as I have suggested, you are 
voi to adopt the old system of dumping your surplus in 
Europe. Why, you are not going to do anything of the kind. 
Vho controls the exports of grain and foodstuffs into Europe 
at the present time? It is controlled by a very limited num- 
her of men interested in the export business, and they are 
afraid that if you get a system of this kind into operation, 
their business is going to be interfered with and they are not 
going to have the say as to when they ought sell in Europe 


time, 
dro} 
' 


Lith 


il 
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and when they ought to store their stuff and not sell it in | 


] uroepe. 


Now, if you will pass legislation such as is suggested here, | 


you will control exports as they have never been controlled | 


before. The exporters engaged in the expcrt business have 
been continually persistent to see that nothing legislutively 
interferes with their privilege all these years. 


many friends among the grain trade for this proposition. I 
noticed a few days ago in the Grain Dealers’ Journal from 
Chicago some interesting observations that I want to bring to 
your attention. The first editorial says, after making numer- 
ous comments on some radical Members of Congress, as they 
call them—I think they are very conservative fellows—they 
get down to this statement: 

\nother impossible task conferred upon the board is the estimating 
of the losses and expenses to be paid during any “ operation peried ” 
as a basis for the equalization which the board has diserction 
to assess on a percentage of the value of a fixed sum per bushel of 
grain sold by the farmer. 


fee, 


They say you can not estimate the crop conditions in this 
country. If you go to the board of trade in Chicago, how does 
it happen that you can buy May wheat, July wheat, or Sep- 
tember wheat? I would like to know how it happens, who it is 
who estimates so accurately that they are willing to have you 
come in and bet money on whether wheat will go up or come 
down in the next six months. What does future trading in 
grain mean?’ It means that somebody is estimating, somebody 
is actually prophesying, what is going to happen in the next 
six months in the grain trade. It means that they are doing 
this thing exactly as we ask to have this board do—determine 
whether or not there is going to be an excessive supply; and 
if there is danger of a surplus, then the board would have the 
right to declare an operating period and the right to try and 
stabilize that price over a chaotic period. 

A great many people have asked, “ What are you going to do 
about it if you do not have an exportable surplus?” There is 
Written within this bill a plan of national pooling that is going 
to do more or as much for commodities of which you do not 
sell an exportable surplus or of which you do export 50 or 60 
per cent, and it will be as much for the benefit of the pro- 
ducers of one commodity as another. I believe that legislation 
can be passed that will work out a pool and will contro! suili- 
clent of the commodities to stabilize the price, and that is all 
we can hope to do. 

{ want to say that you can not market any commodity at a 
fictitious value. Nobody expects that you are going to compel 
the sale of a big crop at as much per unit as you can a small 
crop, but nobody wants the present system to continue where 
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if a man produces a big crop 
usually he sells a big crop for 
out of a poor crop, and Iowa 
We are getting less for an 
in 1924 at half a corn crop. 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has consumed one hour. 
Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. I yield myself 15 minutes more. 
Another thing I notice in this same grain trade journsl is— 


OS73 


he is at a disadvantage, because 
less return per acre than be gets 
did that very thing last vear. 

excessive corn crop than we got 


if this marketing system is effective it would absolutely wipe out the 
grain-marketing system of this country. 


Why, it will not wipe it out at all, if they are dealing tn 
commissions on grain, but if they are dealing in speculative 
fluctuations it wili. I want to say to you that there is too big 
a percentage of grain dealers in this country—and I have an 
idea that it is the same with the cotton dealers, but I am not 
familiar with cotton—men dealing in price fluctuations and 
that 90 per cent of the grain dealers have no excuse for exist- 
ence other than the speculative features in grain and are 
dependent on the fluctuations for their livelihood, and for that 
reason they are going to be against any such program 
mentioned here. 

I want to mention the conflict of interests in this matter. I 
was talking to a Member of the House from the State of New 
York a few days ago. That Member of the House said to me 
that they could not vote for legislation of this kind, because 
their dairy people buy their grains from the Middle West, and 
that if we raised the price of grain that would raise the price 
of feed to their dairy people, and therefore they were against 
the legislation. I suggested to him that during the year 1924 
they paid, I presumed, from $1.55 to $1.65 for their corn which 
was consumed in the dairy interests in the State of New York, 
and why? Because of the short corn crop, The next year they 
are going to pay from S85 cents to 95 cents or possibly a dollar 
for their corn, because of the excessive corn crop, and there- 
fore that man, with feed as one of the big items of expense in 
the production of his dairy products, is compelled to fluctnate 


us is 


| his prices in order to be able to make any money on his dairy 


farm, and for that reason he is suffering from fluctuation in 
price just the same as the farmer who produces a commodity. 
Would it not be better for the dairy producers in New York if 
they would turn around and say that they would rather have 


‘ | corn stabilized at 85 cents or 95 cents and have it continued at 
Next I want to say to you that we are not going to have | 


that price, so that they can work if into their commodity with 
only gradual fluctuations justified by the law of supply and 
demand, rather than have the speculative price worked in, as if 
is at the present time? For that reason the dairy people should 
be interested in a stabilized price. Then I said that if the New 
York dairy interests are going to take that short-sighted view 
of this and say that they want the corn preducers of the West 
to produce corn at a loss, then the only recourse that we have 
is to do the thing that that would compel us to do, and that is 
to get glass-lined freight cars and ship fresh milk into the city 
of New York in competition with the New York man’s fresh 
milk. 

That is being done every day. ‘They sre now shipping milk 
away to Miami, Fla., a distance of 1,500 or 2.000 miles, and it 
is not going to be long until we can ship fresh milk at this dis- 
tance in competition with these people. Therefore, I say it is 
better for them to produce the milk with the machinery that 
they have and let us produce the corn with the investment and 
the machinery that we have, and we will both make more 
money and both have better trade relations. 

Another man said to me thai he was a stock feeder in Iowa, 
and, therefore, that he did not want the price of corn high. 


The stock feeders of Iowa lost more money in the last four 
years than the corn producers of Iowa did, and why?  Be- 
‘ause of the fluctuation in the price of their commodity. It 


happens now that this is their inning, but I happen to know 
of a lot of stock feeders in lowa who pnt corn into stock and 
lost enough so that they are now losing their farms by reason 
of their loss in that venture. Stock feeding can not bring a 
certain return for profit unless you can stabilize the price of 
corn, so that you may know where you are going to land so far 
as the price of your commodity necessary to tinish your stock 
is concerned; and for that reason I say to you that the stock 
feeder is just as much interested in stabilizing the price of 
corn as anybody else. True, he might make money one yeur, 
but, on the other hand, he would lose it more often than he 
would make it, because his investment and overhead is greater, 
and he can not afford to run the risk that the corn producer 
ean. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. DAVEY. With reference to the farm board of which 
the gentleman speaks, I am wondering what the gentleman's 
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idea is, supposing that the board should be backed against the 
public interest, as is alleged to be true in respect to the Federal 
Trade Commission and the ariff Commission. low would 
the gentleman control that situation? 

The argument is regularly advanced in support of a high- 
protective tariff that farmers should support it, because it 
keeps up wages of workingmen, and thereby makes a better 
domestic market for the farmer's produce. Could not that 
same argument be advaneed to city people in support of legis- 
lation that would maintain a reasonabie price on agricultural 
products, on the ground that better agricultural prices would 
mike a better, more stable, and more satisfactory domestic 
market for the products of labor and industry? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I certainly do. 

It is provided in the suggestion for legislation that an agri- 
cultural council be created consisting of 5 men from each 
Federal land bank district, or 60 men in all. Those five men 
of the council are to be selected by the farm organizations 
and the producing organizations of those respective districts. 
Under the new suggestion these GO men meet and nominate 
86 men for the board, from whom the President shall appoint 
12 members on this board. We are trying to overcome the 
difficulty suggested by having the board farmer named through 
nominations made by farm organizations and the selection of 
the council, with authority to make nominations. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. The gentleman stated that the Agricul- 
tural Committee ought to report some kind of a bill even if 
they do not agree in detail with the bill the gentleman has 
introduced. I think I can tell the gentleman how he can get 
that bill out of the committee. In the last Congress, out of 21 
members on the Agricultural Committee there were 10 Repub- 
licans, 2 Progressives, and 9 Democrats. This Congress came 
aiong with a larger Republican majority, and the steering com- 
mittee of the Republican Party of the House eliminated those 
2 Progressives, and there are now on that committee 13 
stand-pat administration Republicans and 8 Democrats. If 
the gentleman will get the President of the United States and 
his Secretary of Agriculture, both of whom are against his 
bill or any principle in it, to put a little pressure on those 13 
Republican members that are now on the Agriculture Com- 
mittee they will report that out, and there will not be a Demo- 
crat on the committee who will delay the reporting of the bill 
a minute. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gentleman points out that 
one of the great merits of his bill is that he provides for a 
stabilized price in commodities, yet at the same time saying 
that this regulation will be subject to the changing conditions 
of the law of suply and demand. Doves the gentleman antici- 
pate about how many times a year the price of grain will be 
changed by the board? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iows. The board does not fix the price 
of grain at all. It is fixed by cooperative producers and—— 

Mr. BLACK of New York. It might be changed as easily 
as under the present conditions: 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; I do not think it would be, 
because under present conditions they will take the condition 
in Australia and use it as a bugaboo and shoot corn down or 
wheat up 5 or 10 cents a bushel, whereas if you had a board 
interested in the stabilization of the price rather than profits 
in speculation, you will find the price will reach a stabilized 
point. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Of course the profits and losses 
from speculation now are largely confined to those trading in 
those markets, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; it is felt by everyone that 
buys and sell as well as the speculator, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. On the other hand, if the prices 
are raised under the gentleman’s system, the increases fall on 
the consumer. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Increases? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Lewa. I suggested a while ago that 
there could not be an increase in the cost of living, because 
no one commodity enters into the cost of living sufficiently to 
effect the raise. All foed commedities do net fail at the same 
time. We are asking that instead of the old process we 
stabilize, and in carrying eut that stabilizing process we do 
not have such fluctuating reflected cost of living at all, Why? 
You fellows pay more for wheat in its processed capacity now 
than some years ago—that is, the miller does, not the con- 
sumer, The miller pays more now and it is not reflected in 
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what the consumer pays for bread. The cost of bread ig , 
fluctuated to the consumer at all. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The increased cost in the Priva 
of wheat on the Chicago Board of Trade will not be ultimate! * 
reflected in the cost to the consumer in the increased pric, a 
Wheat under the gentleman's system? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. No; it will not for this reaeoy 
The price on the present board of trade fiuctuates, goins » 
and down * 

Mr. BLACK of New York. The gamblers’ price? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. While under this il! wo 
try to carry on a stabilized price. If the trend of econom), 
conditions to-day is to a rise we will probably have a litt 
advance in the price of a commodity, but the advance or declino 
would be gradual. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. On the other hand the price for 
the commodity now is natural due to economic conditions and 
the gambler is only suffering under the activities of the ey. 
changes, whereas with an artificial price by this board the cy. 
sumer will bear the burden. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. No; the consumer will not hoe 
affected. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman will yield, will the con. 
tleman give a practical application of its purpose and apply 
it for instance to corn? - 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will be glad to do it. Suppose 
now the average of corn production is about 2,600,000.00) 
bushels. Of that about 2,000,000,000 bushels is used in tho 
locality where it is produced and never enters into trade. 
About 600,000,000 bushels enters into the general trade eliqn- 
nels. We find when we make a survey that we are going ty 
use in the domestic trade about 640,000,000 bushels of the 
600,000,000, but you have got 60,000,000 that you can not we, 
and therefore it is what you call a surplus. 

Now we find that the great percentage of corn is marketed 
in the months of December, January, and February. What 
we would do if we had a surplus of that kind would be for 
the board to designate a cooperative agency to handle that crop. 
You say now there is no corn agency to handle that crop at 
the present time. If there is not I say one can be organized 
if charged with the responsibility to handle that crop of corn. 
They will cooperate together and say we find that the average 
consumption of corn per month is so much. You can figure 
that accurately. I have not the figures but I ean give them to 
you, and you can know how much corn is going to be con- 
sumed during every month in the year in this country, anil 
therefore with this consumption we are going to have a sur- 
plus of 60,600,000 bushels. 

1 care not whether you allocate it into some other channel, 
whether you make corn sugar out of it, whether you ship to 
Europe, or use it for some other purpose, you must keep it out 
of the regular market channel. 

This agency can say, “ We will make the price 80 cents a 
bushel.” The price must be made low enough, because you do 
not want an excessive price in machinery of this kind, because, 
as I said before, the one thing that a producers’ organization 
is afraid of is an excessive price and an excessive production. 
Next they would find that if they could consume that 540,000,- 
000 bushels they would have to sell those 60,000,000 bushels at 
a loss, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will allow myself 10 minutes 
more. 

They would find that in order to market this 60,000,900 
bushels they would have to take a loss of 15 cents a bushel. 
What they would do would be to figure out that cost and charge 
it against the corn that goes into the general channel or charge 
it to the processing plant. I would like to see a bill put out on 
the floor of this House wherein the board would have an option 
in directing where the equalization fee should be taxed. [ 
believe that each bushel of corn that goes into the general 
market channels should be taxed. If the price of corn was 
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-raised from 60 cents to 85 cents when you put it in the ele- 


vator, you would get 85 cents, less the equalization fee, what- 
ever it might be. 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gen 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Okiahoma. Can the gentleman state what 
that tax ought to be? 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It never onght to exceed % cen's 


a bushel. 


Now, what would that tax do? ‘The statement is made by 
equalization fee is 
against the entire product. It is not. It is only assessed 
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+ that amonnt of the commodity that goes through the 
al trade channels, If I were a neighbor to my friend 
a ‘oklahoma (Mr. Carrer] and I had some corn and he 
come cattle, 1 would try to sell him that corn and not pay 
veligation fee and not put that corn into the general 

nel. What you want to do is to take it off the market. 
a purpose of the bill is to keep the corn from flooding the 
at that particular time; and for that reason I belleve 

wqualization fee would do two things. It would help in 

_rting the surplus from the general trade channels and it 
vould raise the fee and help pay the agency for the loss that 
).,y «ystained in the matter of the sale of the 60,000,000 bushels 
» what they could get for it. 

" \ir. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
Ye DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

\ir WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman knows that the corn 
cred to the producers of beef is a very considerable per- 
nta «. Is the gentleman able to state what that percentage 

And can the gentleman state whether his equalization fee 
included in the grain directly sold? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The only place where that would 
ani would be where there was a shortage of corn and it is 
; i ped from one locality to another for feeding purposes. It 
weuld not apply to a locality where they have an exchange 
‘orn for feeding purposes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
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The gentleman knows that it is 


oftentimes the case that the price of corn to the feeder Is | 


the price of corn distribution to his feed lot, even if it is 
sid by a local producer, is it not? 

Mr “DICKINSON of Iowa. That 
ventieman’s section. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It is true of many localities. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Can the gentleman say what is the 
percentage of the crop in export for 19257 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The amount is small for 1925. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Something over 16,000,000 bushels, 
js it not? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Lowa. About 16,000,000, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It is relatively an infinitesimal 
amount. What would be the gentleinan’s objection to throw- 
ing 100,000,000 bushels on the European market from the 
domestic product? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. I do not know what the con- 
sumption of the Duropean market for corn is. The most we 
have sent is about 16,000,000 bushels a year. We usually send 
12,000,000 bushels. I do not think this country has ever sent 
as much as 60,000,000 bushels. I think the amount is only 
about one-fourth of that amount. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Then the expert would not greatly 
affect the price of the domestic product’? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. It has affected it heretofore. 
The best information we have from those best posted is 
that the foreign price does affect the domestic price. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Does the gentleman believe the 
often quoted statement that Liverpool fixes the price of the 
world? That is something of a misnomer, is it not, and is it 
net rather a fact that domestic conditions fix the price? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Well, I know that the European 
price is sometimes used by speculators to bear down the price 
to the producers, 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. The gentleman in his bill has 
my full sympathy, but I am wondering about the details. I 
am asking the gentleman these questions seriously and sin- 
cerely for information. Now we export a comparatively small 
amount of corn? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. It is a question what effect the ex- 
portation of the surplus would be, determined by the supply 
that we raise. Our consumption is regyjated by that supply. 
I believe our product last year was 2,100,000,000 bushels. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I have cut out the words “ex- 
portable surplus” from my bill. I think a domestic surplus 
is Just as harmful as an exportable surplus. I believe you 
must have a plan that will result in a marketing that will 
gradually enable the producers to pool their product and then 
nurket it to the best advantage of the producer. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Does the gentleman believe that 
ae can be had when we have a carry-over of 21,000,000 
Ushels ? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not believe that that has 
ever happened in the economic history of the country. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. But the carry over fluctuates from 
year to year, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; but not anywhere near that 
amount; it has never fluctuated that much, 


may be true out in the 
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Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I have been very much interested 
in the gentleman’s explanation, In answer to the gentleman 
from Alabama, as to the handling of corn under the proposed 
legislation. I should like very much to have the matured 
views of the gentleman as to the handling of cotton, a larger 
ena of cotton being exported than corn—as I understand 

m 50 to 65 per cent, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am not a student of cotton, 
and I am only going to give an offhand observation, and that 
is this: If I remember correctly, from 55 to 60 per cent of your 
cotton is sent abroad. I believe that if you fellows would 
come in and support a bill of this kind you would strengthen 
your cotton producers’ organization so that within a few years 
you would have more influence on the price of cotton than all 
of the conditions in Europe put together. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am asking the gentleman, though, 
his views as to how this legislation will now affect the cotton 
crop. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am telling you. You could 
pool the cotton crop; you could keep the commodity and thus 
be able to contro] the market, in that way having your influ- 
ence on the market in Europe, because you produce 60 per cent 
of the cotton that is consumed over there. If you had the kind 
of a producers’ organization | am suggesting. you would have the 
cotton buyers from abroad, from Liverpool, come over here for 
the purpose of negotiating with the members of your muarket- 
ing organization as to what you fellows were going to deliver 
cotton for. That is the very thing you need. You would 
have them coming over here instead of sending your cotton 
over there and saying, “How much are you going to give 
for it?” 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I would like to hear from the gen- 
tleman particularly as to the equalization fee in the handling 
of a crop like cotton, the majority of which is exported. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. In a pooling proposition? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. No; I am speaking of the proposed 


legislation. 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. What you would have to do 
there—-and the pooling proposition is involved in this legisla- 


tion. I do not seem to have made that clear. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
self 10 additional minutes. 
tlemen out on this thing. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I suggest that 
the gentleman take as much time as he desires, because there 
will be no debate in connection with the bill more interesting 
than this. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. As the gentleman is probably aware, 
the matter of pooling cotton does not obtain except in a very 
small degree, and so under preset conditions as they are now, 
and long before we ever get to the pooling of the entire crop 
of cotton, I am so much interested in the proposition as ad- 
vanced by the gentleman that I am asking his matured views as 
to how it will affect the handling of the cotton crop. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa,. Is there any reason why cotton 
ean not be carried in storage? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. None whatever; I think better than 


Mr. Chairman, I will yield my- 
I do not want to wear you gen- 


| any other staple crop. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Now, 60 per cent of your cotton 
goes abroad; Europe you supply certain grades of cotton 
and you supply a large percentage of what they consume. 
Now, suppose instead of sending your cotton abroad and let- 
ting the marketing agencies of the cotton board in Liverpool 
tell you how much they are going to give you for it, you would 
simply withhold a certain amount of your cotton from the 
market for a certain length of time and have them come over 
here and ask you gentlemen how much you are going to ask 
for it. You would thus get a better price and make them come 
here to get your price and pay it. 

Now, with reference to the equalization fee, I want to get at 
this phase of it: Suppose you said in your cooperative that 
you ought to get 22 cents per pound. I do not know how many 
pounds there are in a bale of cotton. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Five hundred. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Suppose you said you wanted 22 
cents a pound for your cotton, and after you had marketed 
a certain amount of it you found you had an overplus. Then 
you would have to hold out an equalization fee in order to 
be sure that you could make settlement with your cotton pro- 
ducers from whom you had collected the equalization fee. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I am very much interested in the 
proposition. So very much interested am I in the proposition 
that I want to get the matured view of the gentleman from 
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Jowa before this Tegistatfon is enacted as to how it will affect 
bie greatest of all our crops that is exported. I think we 
ought to deal in something besides supposition before we enact 
lewislation that will affect that crop. For that reason. I aim | established whereby you can collect the equalization ft. elt} 7 
asking these questions. at the point of marketing or at the point of processing. om 
i just simply want to get the gentleman's matured views,| Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman think it would be riey; + 
because I regard this as fundamental in the enactment of this any Member who resides in and represents a district Ninth ; 
legislation, so far as the cotton erop is concerned, I do not } duces either one of the four commodities I have named ty +, 
want any experiment or any supposition when it comes to | to make his farmers believe they need to have their priv 
hundling the cotton crop. increased by using this bill and this equalization fee ana ep : 
Mr. DICKINSON of fowa. I do not know the definition of | themselves in. order to relieve the farmers of another dist 7 
matured views, but all I can do {s to suggest what, in my judg- | who do not pay any of the equalization fee? Pits 
ment. you could do in handling the cotton crop. When I have Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman stato py: 
suld that 1 bave said all I can say. again, please? 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. As to the equalization fee, what is Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman think, for instanee 4 
the provision of the bill and how will it operate so far as the | would be right to tax the wheat farmer by claiming there i a 
handling of the cotton ciop is coneerned? I am asking for | emergency and that an equalization fee Is needed to govern and 
fuformation. control his crop, in order to pay the equalization fe. of the cor, 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Every pooling concern, if they | man who lives somewhere else. ; 
pool their produce successfully, ought to take out an equaliza- Mr. DICKTNSON of Iowa. No, sir. 
tion fee, so that if they have to sell any percentage of their crop Mr. JONES. That is the bill presented by this commit; 
at a loss they will have something to protect the man who has representing the western farmers. 
raised the crop, and thereby make a proper settlement all Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Do you not mean that the equal. 
along the line. . ization fee Is contributed alike to the $250,000,000 reyolyiyy 
Mr. WHITTINGTON, Who will fix it? fund? . 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And settle at the same price. Mr. JONES. No; there is no specific revolving fund mp. 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; at the same price. tioned. The bill now before the comiittee authorizes ty 
Mr. WHIPTINGTON. In this organization, under any one | levying of an equalization fee on the four commodities I haya 
of these bills, who will fix the equalization fee in so far as the | named to create a revolving fund as well as to create a fun) 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman I win 
support that proposition, but I would rather see corn agg ,,, 
and the various commodities all put into the bill and » « 
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cotton crop is concerned ? for the handling of each of those commodities. Then over jy 
Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Your cotton-producing associ- | ‘mother paragraph they deal with corn and provide for thy 

ation. buying and selling of corn and the paying of the losses on cor 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. What representation heve they un-| out of the revolving fund created by the four commodities, 

der the proposed legislation? without making corn pay any equalization fee at all. Doo 
Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. They have the choice of selecting | the gentleman think that. is right? 

the members of the council, and they have the choice of nomi- Mr. DLCKINSON of Lowa. No; and I think the gentleman is 

nating the members of the board, mistaken. 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. As I reeall, under the’ gentleman’s Mr. JONES. No; that fs exactly what the bill provides. Tho 
bill, a member is to be elected from the cotton and the to- | gentleman can get a copy of the bill, and the gentleman will 
baceo glistricts, and a mun might know something about corn | find that it only puts four commodities in the bill—wheut, 
or abSut tobacco and not know anything about the cotton | cotton, swine, and cattle. 
erop. Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am familiar with that plas 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. There is one man selected from | of it. 
each Federnl land-bank district, which gives Texas one man Mr. JONES. And provides for the levying of an equalization 
on the board. fee and provides for the creating of a revolving fund, and 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Just one further question, if the | then over in the last paragraph it provides for the buying aud 
gentleman will permit, and then I have finished. What would | selling of corn and provides specifically that corn shail not be 
be your idea as to the amount or the percentage of the sale | subject to an equalization fee, but provides for the payment of 
price of cotten which it would be necessary to have as an | the losses on the handling of corn out of the revoiving fund. 


equalization fee? Mr. DICKINSON of Lowa. Out of the $250,000,000 revoly- 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. It would depend entirely on | ing fund. 

world supply and world consumption, which would have to Mr. JONES. The gentleman says. he would rather not have 

be determined each year. it that way, but would support such a bill. Suppose the gen 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And the production. tleman represented a district which produced wheat, cotton, 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; and your production, | cattle, and swine—all four—but did not produce any com, 
That is to be determined each year and must be determined | would. the gentleman vote for it? 


according to conditions that exist at the time. Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will say to the gentleman | 
Mr. WHITTINGTON. And that variable factor would ap- | think the committee ought to amend the bill so as to make tie 
ply to cotton, corn, and other commodities? revolving fund applieable to the commodities on which jt is 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. assessed. [Applause.] 
Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? Mr. JONES. But your corn committee or your committee of 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes. 22. representing the Des Moines: conference voted unanimous!’ 


Mr. JONES. I want to ask the gentleman if he indorses | for the measure, as I have stated it to you, and they have 
the latest bill which has been presented to the Committee | asked the committee to report the measure that they have 
on Agriculture by the so-called committee of 22 represent- | agreed on unanimously. What position does the gentiema 
ing the farmers of the Western States? take with reference to that measure? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Lowa. I want to say to the gentle Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Let me suggest to the gentleman 
mav from Texas I will support any bill the committee will | that the Committee om Agriculture has the right to bring that 
bring out that will invelve the principles involved in my bill, | bill out so that it is equitable as between the producers of tle 
which means the organization of a board, the right to deter | various commodities... 1f that diserepancy or discrimination 's 
mine an operating period, the right to designate an agency | in there, it. is the duty of the gentleman from Texas and the 
to handle the commodity, and collects in some form an equali- | rest of the members of the committee to remedy it, beeane 
zation fee. I believe that each commodity ought to stand its own equalia- 

Mr. JONES. I want to ask the gentleman about this specific | tion fee. 
bill which the committee of 22 has presented to the committee Mr: JONDS. All right; I will assume the gentleman is co 
as thetr bill and as the bill of the western farmers. Will the | rect, and if the gentleman will take that position and accer 
gentleman support that measure if it is reported out? the suggestion of the gentleman from Kentucky, that will abs 

Mr. DICKINSON of Lowa. Absolutely: lutely get his bill out. I want to say here that the Republica 

Mr. JONBS. This bill, I will state to the gentleman, provides | leader of the House-is reported im the Bvening Star as saying 
for the levy of am equatization fee on wheat, cotton, swine; and | we can adjourn in 10 days because there probably will net le 
cattle to create a revolving fund, and does not levy an equaliza- | any agricultural relief measure passed. 
tion fee on corn, but provides for the taking of as much as The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from low: hes 
$100,000,000: or up: to $100,000,000 out of the revolving fund to | expired. 
pay for any losses in the sale of corm. Does the gentleman Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman take some more time? I 
think that is a fair proposition? wouid like to get a little information, 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 
five minutes more. : 

Mr. JONES. I would like to state to the gentleman that 
according to a clipping I have here from the Evening Star, the 
fl or leader is purported to have made a statement to the effect 
that the House could adjourn within 10 days, and as to farm 
relief legislation the article states: 


“parm relief legislation appears none too certain,” he said, “as the 
House Agricultural Comunittee apparently is unable to agree on a recom- 
mendation to the House.” 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Let me ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion Does the gentleman favor the adjournment of Congress 
without the passage of any farm relief legislation? 

Mr. JONES. No; I do not; but I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. Does not the gentleman think that if the adminis- 
tration were behind any measure it could easily be passed? 

“lr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I do not know about what the 
attitude of the administration is going to be on the legis!ation 
that is new pending. I have had my trials and tribulations 
with the administration in times past. 

Mr. JONES. Does not the gentleman think that if the Presi- 
dent indorsed it, it would have an excellent chance to pass? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 1 think it would. 

Mr. JONES. Then the gentleman is not going back to his 
district and justify the position of the President in refusing to 
et behind it? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. TI will say to the gentleman that 
I was one of the men who criticized the President with respect 
to his Chieago speech, on the theory he did not meet the 
requirements of the Republican platform in his recommenda- 
lions, 

Mr. JONES. I think the gentleman was thoroughly justified. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I want to say further that we 
have worked out and formulated plans on both tax reduction 
nud radio control by reason of the analysis made by the ad- 
mfnistvration forces and have been able to put them through, 
and I am seeking real activity along agricultural lines with 
the momentum of the administration behind it. 

Mr. JONES. In that connection I want to say that the same 
forces that have kept the gentleman from getting the relief he 
js advocating are the ones that have kept the Democrats from 
getting relief by the reduction of the high tariff. 

Mr. WINGO. Now will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will. 

Mr. WINGO. I want to find out something about the equali- 
zation fee because I realize that is the key to the situation. 
There would be no pooling except through the agents of the 
cooperative associations. Would the farm products of those 
who belong to the association be the only ones who would pay 
the equalization fee? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Oh, no. 

Mr. WINGO. What would be the legal authority to assess 
a fee of 8 cents a bushel on a farmer's corn in Iowa if he de- 
clined to go into the association? 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. The fee 1s not assessed against 
the individual, it is assessed against the unit of the product 
which goes Into the channels of trade in interstate commerce 

Mr. WINGO. I wanted to get an illustration. If you are 
on the board and dominating the board you would elect the 
cooperative marketing associations? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I would. 

Mr. WINGO. I think we both would do that, but not only 
would the corn or the wheat or the commodity you are talk- 
ing about, of the members of the voluntary cooperation have 
the equalization fee assesse’ a it, but you contend that under 
the power and control of a commodity in interstate commerce 
you could also collect the fee for the benefit of that pool on 
grain that did not belong to the association? 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. The gentleman must not go too 
far with his questions before I answer. 

Mr. WINGO. I was just laying the foundation; I have not 
really asked my question. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes; the gentleman has asked 
a question. The equalization fee is not assessed against the 
members of the association; it is assessed against the unit of 
the commodity. If it is corn it is assessed so much a bushel 
delivered at the elevator. 

Mr. WINGO. It may be that I am wrong: but, in other 
words, the corn that belongs to the man who declines to go 
uiio the association would be assessed with that of the corn 
of the man who belongs to the association? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Absolutely. 

Mr. WINGO. You contend that Congress has the power 
te authorize the Federal Government to collect a fee from a 
honmember for the benefit of the board? 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. If he delivers the commodity into 


the general channels of trade. {Applause.}] Mr, Chairman, I 
yield the floor. 


Under the privilege granted me to extend my remarks, in- 


serted are statemeuts of the findings of the National Indusirial 
Conference Board of New York, and the tindings of this board 
justify every contention of the friends of agriculture that an 
economic inequality dees exist at the present time. 


Their summary of the causes of the present difficulties of the 


farmers is as follows: 


In summing up the causes of the farmer's difficulties the re- 


port declares that while 60 per cent of the farmer's income de- 
pends on world conditious of supply, demand, and costs, which 
are out of bis control, most of the elements entering into the 
expense of operating the farm—that is, the cost of agricultural 
production—are determined by domestic conditions, which 
place the costs for the farmer on a higher level of values than 
the world level of values which determines the bulk of the 
farmer's income. Having to produce at a level of bigh costs, 
the farmer must meet competition, which, producing at lower 
cost, limits the market for his surplus in accordance with the 
abundance or scarcity of world crops. 


WARNING 
The National Industrial Conference Board, 247 Park Avenue, 


New York, in its report on the agricultural problem, just eom- 
pleted, warns the United States not to neglect its agricultural 
development in too intensive preoecupation with other indus- 
trial, commercial, and financial interests. 


In the opinion of this board, whose membership consists prin- 


cipally of chief executives in the manufacturing field, a broader 
view must be taken of the danger that lurks in an unbalanced 
economic development. American industrialists, the board 


urges, must consider the agricultural problem from the broad 
viewpoint of national economy in order to avert serious conse- 
quences to our whole economic structure, 
ENGLAND'S FATE 

It is recalled that it is now England's fate to regret the mis- 
take of too intensive an industrial development, achieved ut the 
cost of having her agriculture lag behind so that for a long time 
the country has not been self-sufficient as regards food and 
other farm products, and that the difficulties arising out of her 
agricultural problem to-day constitute one of the gravest issnes 
confronting the British Government. The shrinkace of ovr 
agricultural “plant” in proportion to our population growth, 
the dwindling of agricultural wealth and income since 1900, the 
report declares, are real symptoms of a relative decline in 
American agriculture which challenge the attention of all 


classes, including that of the urban manufacturing and com- 


mercial population, for reasons of self-interest if no other. 
Despite these efforts on the part of some countries, the report 


goes on, there is indication that the total world production of 


agriculture also is not keeping step with the increase in popu- 
lation, but is actually declining. Figures on egricultural world 
production show an actual net decrease in most important farm 
products, 
AGRICULTURAL DECLINE 

The board’s report notes a distinet tendency of the farming 
industry and farm production to decline, relatively to our popu- 
lation growth, beginning with the year 1900. While farm-land 
acreage increased faster than the population up to 1860, the 
acreage of farm land per inhabitant since then has decreased 
30 per cent. Improved acreage continued to increase faster 
than population up to 1880, but per capita acreage of improved 
farm land has decreased by about 16 per cent since that time. 
The acreage of harvested crops increased faster than the popu- 
lation up to 1900. but crop acreage since 1900 has decreased 
about 8 per cent per capita of population. In addition, the yield 
per acre of principal crops, which had increased rapidiy until 
about 1900, has declined by about 4 per cent since. 

PARM PRODUCTION LAGGING 


Thus, farm production in proportion to urban population has 


| been decreasing since 1880, and has declined by 20 per cent 


Since 1900 alone. All of these facts indicate, according to the 
report, that since the beginning of the century the cost of agri- 
eultural production, prices, and markets have not been such as 
to make it pay to maintain the same rate of increase of farm- 
ing production for our growing population as existed before 
thet time. 

We do not have far to seek for at least one of the rensons 
for this situation, according to the board's report, if we ex- 
canine agricultural exports aud imports. Since 1900, farin ex- 
ports show a distinct downward trend, while agricultural 
imports sre increasing. Our agricultural exports declined 20 
per cent in volume from 1900 to the beginning of the war, and 
while in 1900 the vaiue of our agricultural imports amounted 
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to less than one-half of that of our exported farm preducts, 
our agricultural imports by the time the war began amounted 
to S83 per cent of our agricultural exports in value. 
FARMER 
The farmer's weakened position in meeting foreign competi- 
tion at home and abroad, the board points out, has resulted 
from a tendency of his expenses to rise more rapidly than 
the prices he receives for his products. Overhead capital costs, 
including all taxes and interest charges of farming, which 
rose jess than GO per cent from 1880 to 1900, increased about 
100 per cent from 1900 to 1910, and nearly GOO per cent be- 
tween 1900 and 1920, Farm labor costs in the 20 years in- 
creased 90 per cent. Operating costs per unit of production, 
covering all materials and products of other industries pur- 
chased by the farmer, practically unchanged between 1580 and 
1900. rose 116 per cent between 1990 and 1920. Combined costs 
per unit of product rose over 300 per cent in these 20 years. 
But wholesele prices of farm products increased only 120 per 
cent during the same time. 
111s 


PAYS MORK, GETS LESS 


INCOME DWINDLES 


The return on the total capital invested in agriculture, the 
bourd finds, including the value of the food, fuel, and shelter 
supplied by the farm during the five years prior to the war 
nveraged 514 per cent, but during the five years since 1920 
avernged only 4 per cent, and the net return on the individual 
furm operator's investment only 2 per cent. 

The average return to the farmer for his labor and manage- 
ment, after allowing a nominal return on capital invested, 
including the food, fuel, and shelter supplied him by the farm, 
in the five years preceding the war, averaged $470 a year; 
in the five years since 1920, $600 a year. But taking into ac- 
count the increase in the cost of living for the farmer, the 
report finds the purchasing power of his annual income since 
1920 about 4 per cent below that earned by him in 1914. This 
the board contrasts with the average increase of 22 per cent 


» 


in the “real” annual earnings of workers in other industries, 
jneluding wage earners and clerks in manufacturing and 
transportation, ministers, teachers, and Government em- 


ployees. 


WORKS ON NARROW MARGIN 


Actual earnings of the farmer in 1924 in return for his labor 
are computed by the board at $730 on the average, as against 
average earnings of $1,256 per wage earner in the manufactur- 
ing industries in the same year, average earnings of 1,572 by 
transportation workers, $2,141 earned by clerical workers, an 
average of $1,678 earned by ministers, $1,295 by teachers, 
about $1,650 by Government employees, and an average of 
$1,415 per worker in all groups other than farmers. 

‘The food, fuel, and housing supplied by the farm the board’s 
report appraises at about $630 per year, which, the report 
points out, leaves the average farmer a cash income of about 
S100 out of the $730 earned by his labor during the year 1924. 
An average return of about $400 is allowed on the capital in- 
vested, making the total average cash income per farmer op- 
erator about $500 a year. Since the cost of food and clothing 
purchased by the average farm family during the year runs to 
about S475, the average farm income, the board points out, is 
only slightly more than enough to purchase the necessities of 
life. 

INDEBTEDNESS 

Since these figures represent averages, the board's report de- 
Clares, there must be as many worse cases as there are better 
ones, and in many instances therefore farmers must have had to 
forego payment of interest on debt, or taxes, to say nothing of 
repairs, equipment, and maintenance and proper care of the 
fertility of the soil, in order to pay ordinary living expenses. 
This situation, the report states, is illuminatingly reflected in 
farm bankruptey statistics. The rate of farm failures from 
1910 to 1924 shows an increase of over 1,000 per cent, in con- 
trast to that of commercial failures, which has remained prac- 
tically the same per year during the same period. Capital in- 
vested by farm operators decreased from $47,000,000,000 in 
1920 to $32,000,000,000 in 1925, a loss of approximately $3,000,- 
000,000 per year. 

FER CAPITA INCOME 


Striking fs the comparison made in the report of the income 
per capita of the nonfarming population with that of farm in- 
habitants. While the income per head of urban population in 
1919 was $723, $816 in 1920, and $701 in 1921, the per capita 
income of the farming population was $362 in 1919, $298 in 1920, 
and $186 in 1921. While this in a measure reflects the larger 
family usually prevalent on farms, as compared with the city 
population, it does not make the feeding of these additional 
mouths any easler, in the view of the authors of the report. 


RECORD—HOUSE 


! Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
tleman from Texas {Mr. Box] 45 minutes. 

Mr. BOX, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to exten) 
my remarks, especially by inserting at the end of them x letter 
recently received from the Commissioner General of Inimivra.- 
tion dealing with the deportation of aliens subject to deports- 
tion under the law, and two other documents, being a part of 
the printed matter mentioned in the Commissioner Genera)’, 
letter and having been furnished me by Commissioner Genes! 
Hull and Chief Supervisor Wixon as bearing on this subject, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman’s yo. 

quest to extend his remarks in the manner indicated? ‘Ty. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, IT ask that the Clerk read {he 
following report which appeared in the Los Angeles Daily 
Times February 12, 1926, stating an arrangement purporting 
to have been made by the immigration authorities with th. 
employers of aliens whose deportation the law requires. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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IMMIGRATION CITNEF WORKS OUT METHOD OF LEGALIZING INFLUX or 
’ MEXICANS 


In an effort to safeguard labor conditions for southern California 
generaliy and for the Imperial Valley particularly, I. F. Wixon, Chict 
of the United States Immigration Bureau, before representatives of 
various chambers of commerce in session at Brawley, outlined what ho 
termed “a gentlemen's agreement.” 

Under its terms, a matter of volition In so far as the chambers of 
commerce are concerned, Mexicans who have crossed the border and are 
now residing in the United States without having paid the requisite 
$10 Mexican passport tax and American visa charge, amounting to $8, 
will be given an opportunity to make good on the total payment of §18. 
The method suggested by Mr. Wixon ts this: 

Such Mexicans will be given the opportunity to register with the 
chamber of commerce nearest them. Each will then be presented a 
registration card, upon the signing of which he agrees to pay to that 
organization a small stipulated sum per week until the total of $18 
has been paid. When the last “installment” has been paid, the regis- 
trant will be conducted to the border, where both the Mexican and 
American fees will be paid and the Mexican permitted to remain in this 
country. 

There has been no order issued, Mr. Wixon asserts, calling for im- 
mediate deportation. Only those who fail to show a registration card 
after a reasonable lapse of tlme will face the possibility of deportation, 
according to the immigration chief, All of which is contradictory to a 
statement with which Mr. Wixon was accredited. 

“It is absolutely untrue that I have issued any order whatever in 
regard to deportation of Mexican Jaborers,” said Mr. Wixon last night. 
In fact, we have been working for weeks along lines exactly the re- 
verse. We have succeeded, I think, In working out a gentlemen's 
agreement which will permit all Mexican laborers now In the country 
to remain here. I sincerely regret that a report has reached the press 
to the effect that I had issued a mandatory order of any kind. I said 
last night in a talk at Brawley that if all the parts of the proposed 
gentlemen's agreement were not lived up to, it might become necessary 
to deport many aliens now working in this country. Evidently some 
press correspondent misunderstood my meaning and sent out news not 
agreeing with the facts. 

The press carried other reports of the same arrangement, but thls 
sufficiently outlines the proposition. 


Mr. BOX. I ask that the Clerk read the following sections 
of the immigration law, which are only some of several provi- 
sions of the law violated by this unbelievable agreement anil 
practice: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

* * * any alien who shall have entered the United States by 
water at any time or plac@ other than as designated by immigration 
officials, or by land at any place other than one designated as a port 
of entry for aliens by the Commissioner General of Immigration, or 
at any time not designated by immigration officials, or who enters 
without inspection shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, 
be taken into custody and deported: * * * (Part sec. 19, act of 
February 5, 1917.) 

Src. 14. Any alien who at any time after entering the United States 
is found to have been at the time of entry not entitled under this act 
to enter the United States, or to have remained therein for a longer 
time than permitted under this act or regulations made thereunder 
shall be taken into custody and deported in the same manner as pro- 
vided for in sections 19 and 20 of the immigration act of 1917: 
* * * (Immigration act, 1924.) 

Sec, 25. The provisions of this act are in addition to and not in 
substitution for the provisions of the immigration laws, and shal! be 
enforced as a part of such laws, and all the penal or other provisions 
ef such laws not inapplicable shall apply to and be enforced in connec- 
tion with the provisions of this act. * * © (Immigration act, 
1924.) 
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Mr. BOX. Soon after press reports and other advices tm- chief supervisor wes sent to California to find, if possible, some way 
pressed me that some arrangement like this so-called “ gentle- | of relieving the situation. 
wen's agreement * had been made by the Labor Department or ; bet - . : ° e ° ° 
its subordinates, I wrote to Assistant Secretaries of Labor Hon. Aliens were naturally apprehended with the smugglers, 


Robe Carl White and Hon. W. W. Husband and Cominissioner 
General of Immigration, Hon. Warry KE. Hall each the following 
ietter, Which I ask that the Clerk read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Marcn 3, 1926. 
Hon. Ronp Carn Warr, 
Assistant Secretary of Lator, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Secrprany: Herewith I am inclosing copy of a clipping 
from the Les Angeles Times of February 12, 1926, purporting to out- 
“gentlemen's agreement” made between immigration officers 
commercial organizations of California and pessibly of 
other I bee to inquire whether your office or anyone in your 
department has made or authorized the making of such an agreement 
os that herein outlined. If not exactly the agreement reported in this 
dispatch made, will you be kind enough to advise me 
whether any agreement in any way like it has been made; and if so, 
what are the provisions of the agreement made or authorized? 

If commercial organizations or others have secured an arrangement 
for the payment of the visa fees and head tax of Mexican immigrants 
on the installment plan after their admission into the country, I will 
thank you to advise me of any legal authority or regulation of the de- 
nartment authorizing such an arrangement, If that arrangement is made 
for the benefit of importers of labor from Mexico, will you kindly 
advise me whether it has been made to apply to immicrants from other 
countries? The article in question Indieates that it bas been made 
for the benefit of those who came In illegally in the first instance, If 
an arrangement has been made or authorized, please advise me 
Low, when, and where the examinations of immigrants provided under 
the act of 1917 have been made. If such an arrangement has been 
made or authorized, will it be the praciice of the department to refuse 
to deport aliens iNegally in the country provided they afterwards pay 
on the installment plan the visa fee due at the time of the granting of 
the visa and the head tax dune upon their admission? 

If the department finds that it has not authorized such an arrange- 
ment, but that officers and employees of the Immigration Service tn 
the field have made such a “ gentlemen’s agreement,” what will be the 
attitude of the department as to permitting such a practice, and what 
steps will be taken, if any, to see that such illegal practice is discon- 
tinned 7 


The newspaper clipping copied was presented to the House Com- 


ne 2 
end certain 
- Statea. 


has been 


© } 
§ ih 


mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, and other press reports 
corroborating this one have come to my attention. But for these 
reports I would not write this inquiry. 

Not being sure what office would handle or know about such an 


reement and practice, I am addressing identical letters to you and 
to Second Assistant Secretary Husband and Commissioner General Hull 
in the hepe of being sure to reach the office which can furnish me 
correct, detailed information on the points inquired about. 1 am. sure 
that you will appreciate the fact that the question fs important and 
the inquiry pertinent. I will thank you for an early reply. 

Very truly yeurs, 
Jonwn C. Box. 


Mr. BOX. On March 9, 1926, I received from Hon. Harry 
lr. Hull, Commissiener General of Immigration, a reply to the 
identical letter which I had written to him and the two As- 
sistant Secretaries of Labor above quoted. My Ictter covered 
a little more than a page. The reply covered four closely 
written pages and a portion of another. It is so long that I 
can not have it all read here now, but I ask for permission 
to insert the whole of the letter at the conclusion of my 
remarks. I now ask that the Clerk read several excerpts from 
Commissioner General Hull's reply, containing the high points 
and substance of the whole letter: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


lion. Joun €. Box, M. ¢., 
House of Representatives, Wathington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Box: Reply. to your letter of Mareh 3 has 
been deferred pending the return of the chief supervisor of this service, 
in order that I might discuss with him the subject. matter thereof. 

As regards the clipping from the Les Angeles Times of February 
12, 1926, copy of which accompanied your communication, setting forth 
in part a plan which has been inaugurated In southern California to 
handle the situation which has proved very perplexing and created 
considerable feeling against the administration of the immigration laws, 
you are advised that for a number of years the ranches in southern 
California have been depending upon migratory Mexican labor, and 
when an attempt was made to more strictly enforce the law in this 
Particular section, the labor situation became more or less acute: The 
bureau was flooded with protests from tie interests involved, and: the 


er 


and, they were generally held in ecustedy aa witvesses against those 
responsible for bringing them unlawfully into the country and. proceed- 
lugs instituted looking to their deportation. The procedure was effec- 
tive, but necessarily involved more or less expense in the way of opera- 
tion. 

= c * a o e 


Colncident with 


* 
this, raids were made periodically upon ranches 
contiguous to the boundary where considerable numbers of Mexteans 
unjawfully in the United States were found to be employed. The funds 
available did not permit of incurring the expense of instituting formal 
deportation proceedings in their cases, and aliens of this class were 
permitted to voluntarily return to Mexico. * * * 
“ . * ~ * * 

At about the same time that this change was made in the plan of 
operating the border patrol in that district, practleally an entire pew 
staf of officers was placed at Calexico, the port of entry for that dis- 
trict, the former force having become lax in the way of law enforee- 


ment, The iwe things coming together created more or less con- 
sternation, and, as previously stated, many protests were received. 
. * 
* ns “ “ oe o + 
It was In the face of this situation that the chief supervisor was 


sent to Calexico. 

He reports that after making a survey he became convinced that the 
farmers in that particular district had undoubtedly suffered because 
of the activities of our officers in the way of attempted law enforce- 
ment, and that they were actually threatened with severe losses if we 
were to continue along the lines that had been previously followed. 

we a” a as * os * 

The service was also subject to the criticism that we were center- 
ing our raids upon this particular section of the country and leaving the 
labor in other parts undisturbed. It was alleged, and could not be sue- 
cessfully refuted, that Mexicans would not come into this locality from 
other parts of California for fear that they would be apprehended and 
deported—and, as you are no doubt aware, the crops In this section are 
for the most part perishable and must be gathered at maturity. The 
ranchers had so long been accustomed to depend upon this class of 
labor that it became necessary, to prevent the loss of the crops then 
matured, to either discontinue the raids altogether or bit upon 


other scheme to protect the ranchers and otters interested tn theso 
crops. 


some 


It is well known to those accustomed to deal with this particular 
class of aliens that seldom are they able to meet the fiseal require- 
ments of the immigration laws upon the occasion of thelr entry, as 
they afte more or less of an improvident people. It was, therefore, 
suggested to the ranchers and other parties Interested that they asefet 
the Immigration Service in providing a means whereby these 
could gain a lawful! residence in the United States. 

= . oS 7 . 7 o 

After several conferences with the chambers of commerer, in- 
erests involved agreed to appoint a representative to cooperate with 
the Immigration Service to stabilize Iobor conditions in these parts. 

- % * > . . 


aliens 


To assist the allens in complying with the law the Associated Labor 
Bureau of Imperial Valley arranged with the different banks to accent 
deposits from these aliens until they had accumulated an amount sufil- 
cient to enable 


them to obtain the immigration visa and pay the 
head tax. 
* + 7 . * o . 
The Immigration Service {s not a party to the plan. 
* + os e . & o 


We have gone so far as to require the employers in this particular 
district to furnish a periodical report giving tlic names of Mexican 
laborers working for them, showing whether they have been lowfully 
admitted or have taken steps to gain lawful admission, whieh ts 
the nearest thing to a registration of aliens that has ever been acvom- 
plished. 

I coneecive of no way in which the plan does violence to the imml- 
gration law, and I am quite sure that after you are thoroughly conver- 
sant with it you will agree with me that It-is the best solution which 
can be found for remedying an admittedly bad situation. * * * 

* ¢ * the Associated Labor Bureau of Imperial Valley heaving 


raised several thousand dollara by subscription to ‘render the plan 
elective. ©* ° * 
* o * - o ou 


A number of circulars and other material have been printed, the 
cireulars to the employers of labor reading In part os followa: * * * 
If we; tlie citizens of the Imperial Valley, will perform our pert of 
the understanding in good faith we are assured of the same good faith 
and friendly cooperation. from the officiais of the Immigration Service, 
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Mv. Wixen hae a copy of the printed matter which has been gotten 
it by the Associated Labor Bureau, and IT will be glad to have him 
call upon you, if you so desire, and go over the plan more fully than 


” 


n possible 


Mr. BOX. Some four or five days after I received Com- 
missioner General Hull's letter, from which I have quoted, 
Secretary of Labor Davis called me over the telephone and ad- 
vised me that he knew nothing of any “gentlemen’s agree- 
nent” or other azrcement, such as was reported in the press, 
voverning the handling of Mexican laborers subject to deporta- 
iion in the region mentioned. I then called his attention to my 
letter, Just quoted, the accompanying newspaper clipping and 
Commissioner General Hull's answer, and requested that if 
Mr. Hull's letter did not correctly state the attitude of the 
department that he, Secretary Davis, write me in answer to my 
letter and state the attitude of the department. In this con- 
versation I advised Secretary Davis that [I construed Commis- 
sioner General Hull's communication as an effectual confirma- 
tion of what was stated In the press report. He agein said 
that he knew nothing about any such an agreement and sug- 
rested to me that Mr. Wixon, the chief supervisor, who had 
been handling the situation, would come to me and explain 
the whole transaction and submit printed matter issued by 
private parties pertaining to it. "This was almost the identical 
suygestion made in the last paragraph of Commissioner Gen- 
eral Hull's letter. I advised Secretary Davis that 1 would be 
elad to see Mr. Wixon and receive any information he bad to 
give. Secretary Davis did not write me, as I suggested, but the 
following morning, at the time agreed upon, Commissioner 
General Hull and Mr. Wixon came to my office, where they 
met me and the gentleman from Georgia {[Mr. Ruruerrorp], 
my colleague on the House committee. Mr. Wixon stated that 
they had made no agreement, but that they had come to an 
understanding. Ife and Commissioner General Hull both in- 
sisted that the arrangement made did not involve any viola- 
tion of the law, but was made to facilitate the enforcement of 
the law. I asked their permission to have a stenographer 
present to report exactly what was said during our conference, 
but Commissioner General Hull objected that it was not a 
committee hearing and we had no use for a stenographer. 

At the same time these gentlemen submitted some of the 
printed matter which Mr. Hull had first mentioned, and [ asked 
and obtained perniission to have some of it copied. There were 
two blank cards. One entitled “ Registration,” with “ No.—” 
to the right. It had a space on the left-hand margin desig- 
nated as a place for a photograph, and carried numerous blank 
lines with margins on the right for figures, indicating that 
writing, probably signatures and dates, were to be written in 
the lines, and figures in the right-hand column. At the. bottom 
of this card was a paragraph in Mexican or Spanish which I 
could not read. 

The other card appeared to be a brief type of pass book, the 
form being numbered 1 and having a blank for the name and a 
blank at the bottom under which was written “ signature 
depositor,” * 

The other two pieces of printed matter which they submit- 
ted to me are longer, and [ will ask that they be inserted in 
the Recorp at the end of my remarks. One was headed “As- 
socinted Labor Bureau of Imperial Valley,” and was addressed 
“'To Mexican laborers.” It was signed “Associated Labor 
Bureau.” Among other recitals in it are the following: 


within the compass of this communication. 


has be 


Your employers want to assist you to comply with the law, so that 
you can remain here and work, and have arranged a plan which will 
mike it casy for you to comply with the law and enable you to con- 
tinue in your employment. 

This is the plan: All who have not met the requirements will regis- 
ter at Brawley, at 149 Sixth Street; El Centro, at 1389 North Fifth 
Street; or Calexico, at Chamber of Commerce, as soon as possibie, 
with the secretary of the Associated Labor Bureau. When you ap- 
pear at one of the above places to register you must— 

1, Arrange to secure papers showing the place where you were born, 
Demonstrate that you are able to read in some language. 

3. Present six small photographs of yourself. 

4. Pay an initial installment to apply on the consular fee and head 
tax at the nearest bank. 

You will then be given a pass book with which you can go to any 
bank and make additional weekly payments. 


” 
~ 
° 


The closing paragraph of this address to “ Mexican laborers” 
reads: 


Ask your boss when and where to register. If you do not under- 
stand the plan fully, the secretary of the Associated Labor Bureau 
will be glad to give you all the information that you want. You 
should hurry and take advantage of this opportunity, for unless you 
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have been lawfully admitted to the United States to work you 


are 
subject to deportation and may be returned to Mexico at any time. 


The fourth plece of printed matter appears to be a form for 
the report of the employer of these peons to make to the Im. 
migration Service. It appears to be in compliance with th, 
clause in Commissioner General Hull’s letter in which he saiq- 


We have gone so far as to require the employers in this Particular 
district to furnish a periodical report giving the names of Mexican 
laborers working for them, showing whether they have been lawfully 
admitted or have taken steps to gain lawful admission, which is t}o 
nearest thing to a registration of aliens that has ever been accom. 
plished. 

It begins: “We have working for us the following-named Mexican 
laborers, who are listed as fellows:"”, after which follows several 
blank spaces, apparently for names, The next subdivision is hy aded 
as follows: 

“Have in their possession installment payment plan books.” Tho: 
follow blanks for statement of the name, whether the laborer has 
family, and the number in his family. 


a 


‘The next subdivision is entitled “Tlave not started insta}!- 
ment plan payments.” This is followed with blanks for state. 
ment of the names, whether the laborer has a family, and (he 
number in-his family, 

The next subdivision is entitled, “ Haye head tax receipts or 
other reasons for not making payments”; which also is fol- 
lowed by blanks for statement of names, whether the laborer 
has a family, and the number in his family, and the— 


reasons for not making payments— 
It then closés with— 


Yours truly, —, employer, — address, 





As stated, Secretary Davis advised me that he knew nothing 
of auy such an agreement, and in the same brief conversation 
advised me that Mr. Wixen would come to see me and bring 
for my information the printed matter just referred to. With- 
out quibbling about the difference between “ agreement,” “ un- 
derstand,” and “arrangement,” I concluded that the Iminigra- 
tion Service and the Department of Labor has participated 
actively in reaching whatever “ understanding,” “ agreement,” 
or “arrangement” was arrived at. 

In the face of my direct inquiry, “ What will be the attitude 
of the department as to permitting such a practice, and what 
steps will be taken, if any, to see that such illegal practice is 
discontinued?” I have received no response from anyone con- 
nected with the department except Commissioner Genera! 
Hull's denial that the Immigration Service was a party to the 
plan, ami his explanation and defense of it. 

I invite attention to some of the omissions and statements in 
the reply of the Commissioner General to my inquiry: 

1. My letter was addressed to the two Assistant Secretaries 
and the Commissioner General. Neither of the Assistant Sec- 
retaries answered, and Mr. Hull's letter is properly to be taken 
as the department’s reply to my inquiry, but I doubt if Mr. 
Hull is solely responsible for what was done. His action was 
in all probability taken under the direction or with the approval 
of his superiors. I will also express the doubt whether the 
proposition was originated by Assistant Secretary White or 
Assistant Secretary Husband, or harmonized with their per- 
sonal views. My guess is that subordinates and superiors of 
these gentlemen made this arrangement. This is only a guess, 
but whatever action was taken was the action of the depart- 
ment. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield’ 

Mr. BOX. I mean no discourtesy, but I must decline, be- 
cause I want to finish this statement in the time allotted me. 

2. Neither Mr. Hull nor any other representative of the de- 
partment denied any part of the newspaper statement I sent 
to them with my inquiry. Read Mr. Hull's letter and see if le 
does. The other gentlemen did not answer. : 

3. The reply does not indicate any purpose on the part of 
Commissioner General Hull, his superiors, or assistants, to dis- 
regard any such agreement, 

4, Commissioner General Hull says: 


“The Immigration Service is not a party to the plan.” If that 
statement is true, any such agreement was made by outsiders and 
amounts to nothing, and Mr. Hull’s long explanation and defense of if 
are useless, Other parts of the letter show that the Immigration 
Service was a party to the plan. The commissioner general tries to 
show the existence of a bad situation, creating a necessity for the ar- 
rangement. Part of his language is: “It was in the face of this situa- 
tion that the chief supervisor was sent to Calexico.” 
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| It was he who said: 
is absolutely untrue that°! have Issued any order whatever in 
; to deportation of Mexican laborers. In faet, we have been 
tine for weeks along lines exactly the reverse, We have succeeded, 
It k. in working out a gentiemen’s agreenrent which will permit all 
Mexican laborers now in the country to remain here. 


This is the representative the service sent out to deal with 
this situation. The truth of the newspaper statement was sub- 
n 


reply is: 

Reply to your letter of March 3 has been deferred pending the 
return of the chief supervisor of this service, in order that I might 
<< with him the subject matter thereof. 


Mr. Hull's letter quotes, without repudiating, the following 
statement from these commercial interests, saying: 

ir we, the eltizens of the Imperial Valley, will perform our part of 
the understanding in good faith, we are assured of the same good 
faith and friendly cooperation from the officials of the Immigration 
Service. 


Why does the commissioner general quote with approval this 
statement that the understanding was made with officials of the 
Immigration Service if that service was not a party to it? 
Moreover, the commissioner general concludes his letter to me 
by say ing: 

Mr. Wixon has a cepy of the printed matter which has been gotten 
out by the Associated Labor Kureau, and I will be glad to have him 
call upon you, if you so desire, and go over the plan more fully than 
has been possible within the compass of this conrmmunication, 


Mr. Wixon was the chief supervisor sent out there. He was 
the man who made the “ gentlemen's agreement” to have the 
department violate the law. Mr. Hull will “have him call 
upon” me, if I desire, “and go over the plan more fully than 
has been possible within the compass of this communication.” 
Why all this if the department did not authorize and does not 
recognize the plan? 

Then Mr. Hull, in his letter, upholds the plan to which he 
denies that the service is a parity. He says: 

\fter several conferences with the chambers of commerce, the tater- 
ests involved agreed to appoint a representative to cooperate with the 
Immigration Service to stabilize labor conditions in these parts. 


But that service denies that it was a party to the plan, 

You will remember that the Secretary of Labor himself is at 
times strong on the registration of aliens. The commissioner 
general says that this plan “is the nearest thing to a registra- 
tion of aliens that has ever been accomplished.” But remember 
that the service denies that it was a party to the plan. Why 
deny it and then confess in many paragraphs of this letter the 
department's participation therein? Why deny it if it violated 
noluw? If it is a good thing and is securing the registration of 
aliens and works other beneficent law-enforcing wonders? Why 
fill several pages with type defending and praising it if the 
service was not a party to it? Men do not deny their good 
actions. Officials do not deny their straightforward steps taken 
in the faithful performance of official duties. Why did Mr. 
Hull's superiors leave him alone in the performance of the diffi- 
cult task of writing this letter denying that the service is a 
party to this illegal agreement and at the same time trying to 
prove that the service is subject to no blame but entitled to 
credit for having made it? 

5. Let us see with whom the Immigration Service made this 
agreement, which it did not make. I read from the commis- 
sioner general’s letter again: 

After several conferences with the chambers of commerce, the inter- 


ests Involved agreed to appoint a representative to cooperate with the 
Immigration Service to stabilize labor conditions in these parts. 


They made it with the chambers of commerce on or near the 
berder of southern California. On the 12th day of January, 
1926, as appears on page 22 of the hearings of that date, Assist- 
ant Secretary White said to the House Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization: 

We are having quite a little difficulty in the southern California 
district from our own people, who claim the law is being enforced too 


Stringently. It seems to come principally from chambers of commerce 
along the border, 


These are apparently the people who protested and among 
whom “consternation” was caused by the transfer from their 
community of lax enforcement officers, the establishment of 
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vi » whose words are quoted in the newspaper statement | 


itted to Mr. Wixon by the commissioner general before the | 
iatrer answered my letter. The opening paragraph of his | 
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! the border patrol, and by the arrest of allens illegally in the 
coutltry and holding them as witnesses against the smugglers, 
as told in Mr. Hull's letter. The conferences were with them. 
The arrangement was with them. It is now left with them to 
collect the visa fees due to the consulates in Mexico and the 
head tax due at the border, These interests which, according 
to Mr. White's testimony and according to the fact, were in- 
dignant, protesting, und giving trouble because of the enforce- 
ment of the law, are now being intrusted with a part of its 
enforcement, and a “gentlemen's agreement” is made with 
them by which certain vital parts of the law are to go unen 
torced. This * gentlemen’s agreement” provides that smuggled 
aliens may, if they will, voluntarily come in and register, not 
with the Government officials, but with these people among 
| Whom law enforcement causes consternation, and through them 
pay on the instaliment plan the fees due before they entered 
the country, in the meuntime remaining in the country in 
violation of law. 

Mr. Wixon, who was sent out there to handle the situation, 
declares that— 


Such Mexicans will be given the opportunity to register with the 
chamber of commerce nearest them, Each will then be presented a 
registration card upon the signing of which he agrees to pay that 
organization a small stipulated sum per week until the total of $18 has 
been paid, 

* * . « + . . 


Only those who fall to show a registration card after a reasonable 
lapse of time will face the possibility of deportation, * * ©¢ 


The law says that— 


* * * avy alien who shall have entered the United States by 
water at any time or place other than as designated by immigration 
officials, or by land at any place other than one designated os a port 
of entry for aliens by the Commissioner General of Immigration, or 
at any time not designated by immigration officials, or who enters with- 
out inspection, shall, upon the warrant of the Secretary of Labor, be 
taken into custody and deported, 


Mr. Wixon, the chief supervisor of the Immigration Service, 
says: 


It is absolutely untrue that I have issued- any order whatever in 
regard to deportation of Mexican laborers, * * * In fact, we have 
been working for weeks along lines exactly the reverse, 


There will be no more consternation among labor importers 
in those parts and no more protests from them, but I am pro- 
testing against this prostitution of the law. 

Mr. Chairman, how much time have I remaining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 183 minutes remaining. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man from Texas 20 additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for 20 additional minutes. 

Mr. BOX. Let us examine another reason given by the 
service for making this agreement to which it “was not a 
party ”: 

The service was also subject to the criticism that we were centering 
our raids upon this particular section of the country and leaving the 
labor In other parts undisturbed. It was alleged, and could not be 
successfully refuted, that Mexicans would not come into this locality 
from other parts of California for fear that they would be apprehended 
and deported, 


Now, Mr. Hull and his superiors know that this charge that 
they were “leaving the labor in other parts undisturbed ” could 
be refuted. Assistant Secretary of Labor White, as shown on 
page 20 of the hearing already referred to, said: 


In our published records, as to the number deported, ne account ts 
taken of the number picked up along our borders who are given tho 
opportunity of returning voluntarily. In one district last year three 
thousand one hundred and some odd were permitted to return in this 
way. 

The CHarrMan, In what district? 

Mr, Rose Cart Wuire, In the San Antontfo district. 

* * * . * > 7 
Mr. Box. How many did you say went back voluntarily from San 


Antonio to Mexico last year? 
Mr. Rope Cart Wuire. It was over 3,000, 
7 * . * * . * 
They were Mexicans, apprehended and subject to deportation, and 
rather than be detained expressed a preference to return of their own 
will. They signed releases and waivers, and we carted them back, 
+ © a © . - . 
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Mr. Box. You carry them back across the Rio Grande in truckloads, 


Mr. Rorm Carn Wire, Yes; and they are delivered to Mexican 


guthboritics, 


* ° + . ° . * 

Mr. Bacon. You say there were 2,000 from the San Antonio dis- 
trict. low many are there for the El Paso border? 

Mr. Roun Cant Wire. I haven't the figures in my mind now as to 
the entire fexas border, but the number is quite large in both the El 
Paso dist t and the California district, 

i ” - . 7 * s 


Mr. Box. Now, then, this 14,000 that you say returned voluntarily 
ood you earricd back, you carried them to the berder and there un- 
loaded the truck? 


Mr, Rome Cart Wrirre. We turned them over to the Mexican officials. 


In order to apologize for the making of an agreement which 
the Immivration Service denies it made it pleads guilty to a 
discrimination of which it probably is not guilty. 

In further excusing this plan, made by parties unknown, 
Commissioner General Hull in his letter says: 

1 can conecive of no way jn which the plan docs violence to the 
fiamigration law. / 
7° Let us now examine this plan and determine from the law 
and facts whether the plan does violate the law. 

Prospective immigrants from every country, quota or non- 
quota, are required by law to apply for immigranis’ passports 
und visas, to which their photographs and other papers are to 
be attnehed in foreign countries before presenting themselves at 
the border for admission, and pay the visa fee, amounting to 
$10 at American consulates in foreign countries from which 
they come. This “gentleman's agreement” sets all that aside 
and permits them to pay this fee, not to the American consu- 
ivfes abroad but to local commercial organizations within the 
United States, in installments, 

Paragraph 1, subdivision F, of the rules governing the Immi- 
gration Service, declares: 

No immigrant, whether a quota immigrant or nonquota immigrant, 
of uny nationality shall be admitted to the United States unless such 
immigrant shali present to the proper immigration official at the port 
of arrival an immigration yisa duly Issued and authenticated by an 
American consular officer, 


This rule is the very essence of the law. 

The jiommigrant must then present himself at an immigration 
station for examination, and if admitted pay a head tax of $8. 
Wntry at any other place makes it the duty ef the service to 
deport him under the law read to you. Under this “ gentle- 
men's agreement” surreptitious and illegal entry is rewarded 
and made much easier than legal entry. If he comes as re- 
quired by law, through the consulate and the immigration sta- 
tion, he must pay the $10 visa fee and &8 ‘head tax in cash 
before entry. If he enters surreptitiously he may then, under 
this “gentiemen’s agreement,” pay this fee and tax in install- 
ments at his convenience, all the while remaining at large in the 
country and being under only a persuasive or mildly threaten- 
ing inducement to go in and register with private parties and 
begin to pay his installments on the legal fees. 

One apology the service makes for this is that— 
this particular class of aliens © *® ®* seldom are * © ® able 
to meet the fiscal requirements of the immigration laws upon the occa- 
sion of their entry, as they are more or less an improvident people. 


Are our immigration laws against importing paupers and the 
like, and subjecting them to these taxes partly te prevent their 
coming, to be set aside to admit the very classes they were 
designed to keep out? Does not the Commissioner General ef 
linmigration know any better then that? Does not the Secre- 
tary of Labor want the law observed any better than that? 

That the House and country may have the outstanding pro- 
visions of these laws by which to judge the action of the De- 
purtment of Labor and that that department may refresh its 
memory of the laws, I quote extracts from an outline prepared 
by the State Department for the guidance of consular officers 
in issuing or withholding immigration visas: 

The following classes of aliens are generally excluded by the immi- 
gration laws of the United States; 

1. Mentally defective includes— 

(2) Idiots, 

(b) Imbeciles, 

(c) Peeble-minded persons, 

(d) Insane persons, 

(e) Epileptics., 

(f) Persons having previously had attacks of insanity. 

(g} Persons of constitutional psychopathic inferiority. 

(h) Persons with chronic alcoholism. 

No exceptions stated in the law. 
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2. Paupers or vagrants {ncludes pampers, vagrants, and Profession 
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beggars. ' 
No exceptions stated in the law. 
Diseases includes— e 
a) Persons afficted with tuberculosis in any form. 
(b) Persons afflicted with a loathsome or dangerous conisyi, 8 
disease, 
Any medical certificate produced by an immigrant applicant eh, ld 


state whether or not he is suffering from leprosy, trachoma, sy)j)j) 

plague, or tubercular affection of any kird. It should also stata 

whether he is free of body parasites and their eggs. 

4. Persons who are mental or physienl defectives includes pers 
certified by examining surgeon at port of entry as being ment)! 
physically defective when such physical defect is of a nature 
may affect the ability of the alien to carn a living. 

5. Criminals includes—— 

- (a) Persons convicted of a erime involving moral turpitude, 
(b) Persons who admit having committed such crime. 
[Nork.—Moral turpitude is an act which in itself is one of bas: 

rileness, and depravity in the private and social duties which 
owes to his fellow man or to society, as distinguished from 
which ts wrong merely because prohibited by law.] 

6. Polygamists ineludes— 

(a) VPersens who practice polygamy. 

(b) Persons believing in or advovating the practice of polygamy. 

No exceptions stated in the law. 

7. Anarchists (iucluding specifications of many classes) 

No exceptions stated in the law. 

& Members of unlawful organizations includes— 

(a) Members of or afiiliated with organizations entertaini: 
teaching disbelief in cr opposition to organized government. 

(b) Advocating or teaching the duty, necessity, or propricty of the 
unlawful assaulting or killing ef an officer, either specific individuals or 
officers generally of the Government of the United States or other 
organized government because of his or their official character: or 

(c) Adoveating or teaching the unlawful destruction of property, 

No exceptions stated in the law. 

10. Prostitutes and procurers includes— 

(a) Persons coming to the United States for the purposes of prostl- 
tution 


s 
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(b) Persons coming to the United States for any immoral purpose. 

(ce) Persons directly or indirectly procuring or attempting to pro- 
cure or import prostitutes or persons for the purpose of prostitution or 
any other immoral purpose. 

(dj) Persons who receive the proceeds of prostitution, 

No exceptions stated in the law. 

11. Contract laborers includes— 

(a) Persons included, assisted, encouraged, or solicited to {mwmi- 
grate to the United States by offers or promises of emplorment, 
whether offers or promises are true or false, to perform labor in the 
United States of any kind, ekilied or unskilled. 

(b) Migrating to this country in consequence of agreements, oral, 
written, or printed, express or implied, to perform labor in the United 
States of any kind, skilled or unskilled. 

(c) Persons coming in consequence of advertisements for Jaborers, 
printed. published, or distributed in a foreign country. 

12. Persons likely to become a public charge. * * *® 

13. Persons previously deported. Versons who have been excluded 
or deported from the United States may not apply for readwission 
within one year. 

14. Persons financially assisted to come to the United States in- 
cludes— 

(a) Persons whose ticket or passage is paid for with money of 
another. 

(b) Persons who are otherwise assisted by others to come. 

(c) Persons mandatorily exciuded. Persons whose ticket or passage 
is paid for by any corporation, asseciation, society, municipality, or 
foreign government, directly or indirectly. 

16. Children unaccompanied includes (a) children under 16 years 
of age unaccompanied by or not coming to parent. 

18. Iiterates includes (a) aliens over 16 years physically capable 
of reading, unable te read English or any other language or dialect, 
including Hebrew or Yiddish. 


An enumeration of all the particwlars in which many )ro- 
visions and the purpose of them are defeated by this “ genile- 
men’s agreement” would be too long. Nor is it necessary. 
Any person of ordinary intelligence ean see them, one after 
another, by comparing the law and this agreement. 

But I will indicate some of the many respects in which the 
purpose of the law is defeated by it: 

1. The revenue provided by the visa fee and head tax is the 
smallest value in it. The check’ and control of immigration 
before entry which they give is the chief reason for these 
charges. But both purposes are largely defeated by this “ get- 
tlemen’s agreement.” The plan does not count them and col 
lect the fees as they enter. It says, “After entry im violation of 
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law, you Will not be deported as the law requires, but you may, 
s rou wish, come in to the commercial club and register and 
> ~ the fees, in installments, the department being pledged not 
SD round you up and depert you. If you smugeled-in peonus 
idole to voluntarily recognize American law, which its high 
officials will not enforce, you will please do so.” Of course, 
sothing Hike all of them will come in and pay the fees. 
Handled in this manner, all the advance check and control 
which these passports, visas, and the examinations preceding 
them offered, are lost. 

» Assisting pauper immigrants to pay the visa fees and head 

tax is a violation of this law, but the service is facilitating the 
violation of it and pleading the poverty of the peons and the 
protests of labor importers against enforcement of the law as 
its excuse for helping to vieinte the law. 
“° The examination of linmigrants at the ports, and all the 
purposes it was designed to serve are in large measure de- 
foated. On pain of immediate deportation (which the service 
now agrees not to enforce) they are required to come through 
the ports of entry to be examined for the detection of disease 
in order to protect our people from infection, Their criminal 
records are to be looked into to protect the country from the 
importation of eriminals. So it goes as to illiterates, an- 
archists, the insane, degenerates, paupers, and all such. They 
must submit themselves to examination at the ports of entry 
or be deported—that is, under the law—not under this “ gen- 
tlemen's sgreement.” 

There is no surer way to nullify all these laws than to let 
{t be known on the border and among the smugglers, alicns, 
and labor importers that by slipping around the consulates and 
the immigration stations and entering fraudulently they can 
be aided to pay the tax they otherwise could not pay, and 
indefinitely avoid an examination which many of them could 
not stand, all the while being assured that the penalty of de- 
portation will not be imposed upon them, 

This is an outlaw’s agreement. It makes the smuggler’s entry 
easier and safer than an effort to enter lawfully. Every official 
who has participated in it or recognized it has proven himself 
unfit for his position. Every guilty one ought to be removed 
for incompetency or gross untitness. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If that practice is followed, the 
purpose then of the House in inereasing the appropriation to 
improve that border patrol and deport these aliens would be 
defeated, would it not? 

Mr. BOX. Very largely. Two years ago the House com- 
mittee came in here in force and helped put over an increase of 
$1,250,000, I think it was, to establish the border patrol and 
strengthen the work of deportation and enforcement. This 
year Hon, ALBERT JOHNSON, Chairman of the House Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization, and other members of 
the committee, including myself, finding that the permanent 
increase of $1,000,000 or $1,250,000 made two years ago for 
deportation, border patrol, and other enforcement purposes 
was not sufficient, took the floor, and, with such assistance as 
the other Members of the House could give, successfully urged 
the addition of still another 41,000,000 to the deportation, 
border patrol, and enforcement appropriation. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOX, I regret I can not yield. I yielded to the genile- 
man from Alabama because he is on the Committee on Appro- 
priations and is familiar with this situation and helped actively 
to deal with it. This is an unworthy and a regrettable official 
action. I mention it with pain, only because knowing the facts 
and the interests involved and knowing the will of the Amerti- 
can people; it is my duty to do it. [Applause.] 

Let me show you what California is experiencing, partly at 
least as a result of this outrage. The body of the officials and 
people of that State do not know how large a portion of these 
aliens have entered or been permitted to remain illegally. 
They seem to think that it is from the legal entry of Mexican 
peons from which they are suffering. In my judgment their 
illegal entry and stay is doing most to create the bad condi- 
tions shown by the recent report of the California commission 
of immigration and housing made to the governor of that State 
in January of this year. I read from it: 


The fact that there Is quite a falling off in the number entering the 
Vaited States legally in 1925 may be due to the tax imposed. The 
bhumber who have entered illegally can not, of course, be given. 

The Mexicans as a general rule become a public charge under slight 
provocation and have become a great burden to our communities. 

In Los Angeles, where approximately 7 per cent of the populution 
is Mexican, the outdoor relief division states that 27.44 per cent of its 
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rases are Mexican. The Bureau of Catholie Charities reports that 
5234 per cent of its cases are Mexicans, who consume at least 50 per 
cent of the budget. Twenty-five per cent of the budget of the general 
hospital is used for Mexicans, who comprise 43 per cent of Its cases 
The city maternity service reports 624% per cent of its cases Mexicans, 
using 73 per cent of Its budget. The bureau of municipal nursing and 
division of child welfare both state that 40 per cent of their clients are 
Mexican, and in the day home of the Children’s Hospital 23 per cent 
of the children cared for are Mexican, while 12 per cent of the out- 
patient department cases are Mexican. 

In Vasadena, where 2.8 per cent of the population ts Mexican, 6 
per cent of the cases of Its welfare department are of that nationality. 

The Long Beach welfare department reports that 21 per cent of its 
cases are Mexican, using 16 per cent of its budget, while only 1 per 
cent of the population of the city is of that nationality 

Orange County, in which 10 per cent of the population {s Mexican, 
reports thet one-third of the general hospital cases are Mextean, as are 
also 50 per cent of the cases of the county ald commissioner, using So 
per cent of the budget. 

The county of San Diego reports that half of the patients of the 
county hospital are Mexican, while in the city of San Diego. where 5 
per cent of the population is Mexican, two-thirds of the milk delivered 
from the free-milk station goes to that nationality. 

In San Bernardino County the welfare department reports 86.2 per 
cent of its cases Mexican, using 30 per cent of Its budget 
hospital states that 25 per cent 
per cent of its budget. 


The county 
of its cases are Mexican, using 25 


The Associated Charities of Santa Barbara, wherein the Mexicans 
13 per cent of the population, reports 23 per cent of its cases Mext 
using 15 per cent of Its budget. 


are 


an, 
The general hospital reports 47 per 


cent of its cases Mexican and the Cottage Hospital Dispensary 75 per 
cent of its eases of that nationality. 
The Mexican population of Fresno County is estimated at 6 per 


cent of the total. Here the public welfare department reports 15.7 
per cent of its cases Mexican, using 9 per cent of its budget. 

For the most part the Mexicans are Indlans and very seldom become 
naturalized. They know little of sanitation, are 
and are generally unhealthy. Thetr children, 
here are citizens and have all rights and 


very low mentally, 
however, who are born 
privileges as such This 
second generation has given our school department, juvenile and other 
courts a tremendous amount of trouble, and no doubt this will con 
tinue, 
To sum up the elements of danger from the unrestricted tmmigration 
of Mexicans: 
1. They drain our charities. 
2. They or their children become a large portion of our jail popula- 


3. They affect the health of our communities 

4. They create a problem in our labor camps, 

5. They require special attention in our schoola and are of low 

mentality. 
6. They diminish the percentage of our white population. 
7. They remain foreign, 


A great array of facts of the same import can be presented 
from Texas and other States. When the people of California 
find that they are being denied the protection which the faith- 
ful enforcement of the law would give them, there will prob- 
ably be another story for the country to hear. 

Respectable Mexican people are not involved. 
peons figure in this arrangement. 

The big beet-sugar manufacturing companies and other large 
labor-employing interests of the Southwest and West have been 
heading this drive to amend or prostitute the law to let them 
in. It is their drive and that of certain commercial organiza- 
tions, not so much that of the farmers, to which the Immigra- 
tion Service has surrendered. 

Commissioner General Hull's letter hints that there is founda- 
tion for the charge of discrimination in the enforcement of 
the deportation laws on the Mexican border. If they stop 
deportations in southern California and continue them else- 
where, the people of California will get the whole dose. The 
border is long and the pressure against {t is hard. To make 
deportations elsewhere and to fail to make them there can not 
result otherwise. If they stop deportations along that entire 
border, the nullification of the immigration laws by executive 
dereliction will be nearly complete in that region. If they do 
not enforce deportation there, how can they insist upon enfore- 
ing it elsewhere on other borders and as to other classes, to 
whom it applies no more specifically than to this class? 

The committee has gone thoroughly into this whole question. 
I have long had pending a bill proposing to place Mexico and 
American countries under the quota. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Bacon] has a bill applying the quota principle 
to Mexico. The beet-sugar manufacturing companies and 
others under their direction and leadership have tried hard to 
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get the committee to report a bill or resolution abolishing or 
suspending for thelr benefit the visa fee, the head tax, and the 
contract labor laws. Some of the Members of this House 
appeared in opposition to my bill and the Bacen bil. But no 
Ilouxe Member, so far as 1 recall, asked us to weaken the 


present law or its enforcement, as the sugar c mpantes and 


| were generally held in custedy as witnesses against those respo) 


other interests wanted us to do. The committee bas not, and 
I believe will not, report a measure repealing or suspending the 
contract Inbor, visa, or head tax and other fundamental parts 
of the law 

Ii a fact not generally appreciated that the act of 1924 
fimpoced very effective restriction upon Mexican immigration. 
Tip? establishinent of the berder patrol, in which the Liouse 
committee, ably assisted by my colleague from Texas [Mr. 
fivpsperu|, took an active part, also has done much to check 
fiumigration from that souree The border patrol, wherever 
utitized, has checked iHegal entries, The passport, visa, and 


the additional $10 fee which went with it, greatly checked im- 
ing through border ports of entry. For the fiscal 
venr 1924, the last year under the former law, 87,648 Mexican 
immigrants entered (he country. For the fiscal year 1925, the 
first year under the act of 1924, only 32,378 eutered—less than 
one-half as inany as eutered the year before. 

The difficulty which Mexican peons meet in paying these 
taxes is one of the main new restraints which 
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account for | 


this reduction of this class of immigration under the new law. | 


tut if the Immigration Service is going to waive that to the 
extent of permitting the immigrant to work it out and pay it 
in installments, if he wishes to pay it, after he gets into the 
country, then the purpose of the committee and Congress ac- 
complished by that tax will have been largely defeated. The 
beet-sugar manufacturers and other interests which made their 
cvive before the House committee have found the weak spot in 
the barriers to be in the Department of Labor and have suc- 
cessfully attacked that. 

‘The llonse committee, its chairman, and I have worked hard 
to secure increases in the appropriations for the enforcement of 
these laws, including especially deportation and the border 
patrol. We met with some success two years ago, when ap- 
propriatious for these purposes were permanently increased by 
$1,000,000, My colleague [Mr. Hupsrets } 
plish that. Again this year the chairman and I and others 
presented to the House the fact that hundreds of thousands, 
indeed more than 1,300,000, counting early and late arrivals, 
are illegally in the country, more than 250,000 of whom have 
entered slace June 8, 1921, and urged that at least another 
million dollars be added to the appropriations for the border 
patrol, deportation, and immigration law enforcement. 

The Appropriations Committee and the House granted these 
jncreases within the last few weeks. Even while we were doing 
that the Immigration Service was off agreeing not to enforce 
certain indispensable parts of the law. I did right, and so did 
the House, in making these increases, but I can never be quite 
so hopeful that any measure will avail while the law is in the 
hands of men who have made or seem ready to execute and 
uphoid this outrageous agreement. 

The deportation provisions of the acts of 1917 and 1924 are 
the keystone to the structure of our exclusion laws. Unless 
ithe country can send away those it rejects, the undesirable and 
those entering illegally, it can not maintain its immigration 
policy. Without the enforcement of the deportation laws we 
might as well have no immigration laws. 

1 am disgusted and indignant. Se will the country be if it 
ean be made to know the facts and the inevitable results. 
[Applause. ] 

COMMISSIONER GENERAL HULL'S LETTER 
M4rcu 9, 1926, 
Jion. Jouy C. Box, M. C., 
llouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Box: Reply to your letter of March 8 has 
been deferred pending the return of the chief supervisor of this serv- 
tce, in order that I might discuss with him the subject matter thereof. 

\s regards the clipp.ng frem the Los Angeles Times of February 12, 
1926, a copy of which accompanied your communication, setting forth 
in part a plan which has been inaugurated in southern California 
to handle a situation which has proved very perplexing and created 
constderable feeling against the administration of the immigration 
liws, you are advised that for a number of years the ranches in 
southern California have been depending upon migratory Mexican 
Inbor, and when an attempt was made to more strictly enforce the law 
in this particular section the labor situation became more or less 
neute. The bureau was flooded with protests from the Interests in- 
volved, and the chief supervisor was sent to California to find, if 
possible, some way of relieving the situation. 

In order that you may be acquainted with just what led up to this 


eoudition, matters not directly pertaining to the issue will be touched 
upen and discussed, 


helped to accom- ; 
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As you are aware, Congress provided fer the establishmen: of on 
immigration border patrol service, whose functions were main. «. 
prevent the surreptitious entry of aliens into the United St. 
a number of months after the fnauguration of this branch of +, 
service the patrol officera were stationed at points on highways 
distance removed from the boundary, which ’ 
prolific fleld for apprehending 
drive was particularly centered. 

Aliens were naturally apprehended with the smugglers, and + 


< r 


or 


proved to be thy 
sinugglers against whom the jp: 


ev 


for bringing them unlawfully into the country’ and proceedir 
tuted looking to thetr deportation. The procedure was effs 
necessarily involved more or less expense In the way ef ope: 
few months ago the appropriations available for herder patrol 

became somewhat depleted and it was neccessary to curtail operat 
to a certain extent and center our activities upon endeavoring 1+ 
vent the crossing of aliens at the boundaiies. Coincident wit) 
raids were made periodically upon ranches contiguous to the bouncer, 
where considerable numbers of Mexicans unlawfully in the | 
States were found to be employed. 


tive 


The funds available did net permit 
gf incurring the expense of instituting formal deportation procee)ij.. 
in their cases, and aliens ef this class were permitted to volunrs;)): 
return to Mexico. Most of these activities were centered in the Jy) 
pevial Valley, particularly in and about Calexico, Calif., the main for. 
of patrol officers being stationed at El Centre. 

At about the same time that this change was made in the plen of 
operating the border patrol in that district practically an entire yew 
staff of officers was placed at Calexico, the port of entry fer that dic. 
trict, the former force having become lax in the way of law eniorre- 
ment. ‘The two things coming together created more or less conste) pa- 
tion, and, as previously stated, many protests were received, ¢ 
nilegation being made that if something was not done to relieve the 
situation the farmers and other interests in that district would suffer 
heavy financial losses and, in fact, that practically all business would 
be destroyed. It was in the face of this situation that the chief 
supervisor was sent to Calexico. 

lle reports that after making a survey he became convinced that tho 
farmers tn that particular district had undoubtedly suffered because 
of the activities of our officers in the way of attempted law eniorce- 
ment and that they were actually threatened with severe losses if w 
were to continue along the lines that had been previously followed. 
He therefore sought means for law enforcement in a manner whi! 
would do less harm to these vested interests, and has, I believe, hit 
upon a plan which will result in more effectively enforcing the law 
than anything which has been previously undertaken without adoptire 
radical means such as had heretofore been employed. 

The following is a brief summary thereof: Mr, Wixon became con 
vineed that very little was being accomplished in the way of effective 
law enforcement by picking up aliens found on these ranches a 
placing, them across the boundary, as the aliens soon learned that the 
only punishment which awaited them, if such it could be termed, wus 
merely an automobile ride to the boundary and a so-called voluntary 
return to Mexico. Naturally this was not much of a deterrent to a 
second, third, fourth, and indefinite number of subsequent unlaw!ul 
eutries, and our patrol officers not infrequently returned the same aliens 
day after day. Furthermore, it was questionable whether such opera- 
tiens were strictly in accordance with law, as the officers them- 
selves are without authority to effect the deportation of an alien from 
the United States who has once gained entry, whether lawfully or 
wulawfully, except upon a warra&t of deportation issued by the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

The service was also subject to the criticism that we were centering 
our raids upon this particular section of the country and leaving the 
labor in other parts undisturbed. It was alleged, and could net be 
successfully refuted, that Mexicans would not come into this localily 
from other parts of California for fear that they would be appre- 
hended and deported—and, as you are no doubt aware, the crops in 
this section are for the most part perishable and must be gathered at 
maturity. The ranchers had so long been accustomed to depend upon 
this class of labor that it beeame necessary, to prevent the loss of 
the crops then matured, to either discontinue the raids altogether ot 
hit upon some other seheme to protect the ranchers and others in- 
terested in these crops. 

It is well known to those accustomed to deal with this particular 
class of aliens that seldom are they able to meet the fiscal requirements 
of the immigration laws upon the occasion of their entry, as they are 
more or less of an improvident people. It was therefore suggested to 
the ranchers and other parties interested that they assist the Lumixra- 
tion Service in providing a means whereby these aliens could gain & 
lawful residence in the United States, they having been given to under- 
stand that“our service intended to enforce the immigration laws end 
that no substitute for law enforcement would be entertained. After 
several conferences with the chambers of commerce the interests i” 
volved agreed to appoint a representative to cooperate with the lmmi- 
gration Service to stabilize labor conditions in these parts, and a circ” 
Jar was addressed to the Mexican laborers to the effect that the immi- 
gration laws require that all persons who are not citizens of this coum 
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try, coming here to remain. or take up employment, must obtatn an 
immigration visa from an American consul and be admitted at regular 
ports ef entry by United States immigration officers. To assist the 
aliens in complying with the law the Associated Labor Bureau of 
Imperial Valley arranged with the different banks to accept deposits 
from these aliens until they had accumulated an amount sufficient to 
enable them to obtain the immigration visa and pay the head tax, The 
viag does not contemplate that any alien shall be permitted to enter 
the United States for the purpose of taking up employment until he 
lus complied with these requirements, and In fact every officer in that 
district is centering his efforts upon preventing the entry of Mexicans 
who have not conformed to the law's requirethents. 

rhe Immigration Service is not a party to the plan; has not agreed 
fo admit any alien, even though he has acenmulated sufficient funds 
obtain an immigration visa and pay the head tax, unless tie Is found to 
be ndmissible in every respect under the immigration law. We have 
simply discontinued for the thine being making these daily raids on the 
ranches and, as previously stated, are centering our efforts upon pre- 
yenting the unlawful entry of any additional aliens, 

{ am strre you will understand in tlre final analysis that there {fs no 
more justification for contituing the raids upon the ranches in the 
Imperial Valley, particularly the ones tn and about Calexico, than 
there is for making similar drives at points in other parts of Call- 
fornta or In Texas, where no doubt eqnally large numbers of aliens 
wniawfully In the United States would be found employed. We have 
simply gained the cooperation of the employers of labor in this par: 
ticular district, a cooperation which is not being received from em- 
ployers in other perts of the country. We have gone so far as to 
require the employers in this particular district to furnish a periodical 
report giving the names of Mexican laborers working for them, showing 
whether they have been lawfully admitted or have taken steps to gain 
lawful admission, which is the nearest thing to a registration of aliens 
that has ever been accomplished. 

I can conceive of no way in which the plan does violence to the 
immigration law, and I am quite sure that after yeu are thoroughly 
conversant with it you will agree with me that it is the best solution 
which can be found for remedying. an admittedly bad situation. The 
officers conversant with Mexican border conditions have heartily 
indorsed the plan, feeling that it provides a means fer more effective 
law enforcement than anything which has heretofore been undertaken, 
and have expressed the hope that it may be extended to other dis- 
tricts, which, however, can only be accomplished through a whole- 
hearted cooperation of the employers themseives; and this means quite 
a considerable outlay on their part, the Associated Labor Bureau of 
Imperial Valley having raised several thousand dollars by subscrip- 
tion to render the plan effective. These people have practically 
drafted for a Ilmited period the casbler of the First National Bank of 
Calexico for the undertaking, they having sought a man of the highest 
possible type to represent them; and it is understood that he is being 
aid quite a liberal salary. A number of circulars and other material 
ive been printed, the circulars to the employers of labor reading ia part 
ais ioitows: 

* You, along. with the rest of us, have sometimes blamed the tmmigra- 
tion officers for thelr methods of enforcing the law. The law provides 
that all aliens in this country who have not made legal entry aro 
subject to deportation. This law must be enforced, 

“If we, the citizens of the Imperial Valley, will perform our part of 
the mnderstanding in good faith, we are assured of the same good faith 
and friendly cooperation from the officials of the Immigration Service.” 

Mr. Wixon has a copy of the printed matter which has been gotten 
out by the associated labor bureau, and I will be glad to have him call 
upon you, if you so desire, and go over the plan more fully, than bas 
been possible within the compass of this communication. 

Cordially yours, 


Tranny E. liviy, Commissioner General. 





Associatep Lasor Burpau oF IMPERIAL VALLEY. 
To Merican laborers: 

United States immigration officers have found it necessary to pick 
up and return to Mexico many Mexicans employed on ranches in the 
Imperial Valley because they have not been admitted to the United 
States. 

The United States immigration laws: require that all persons who 
are not citizens of this country, coming, here to remain or take up 
employment, must obtain an immigration visa from an. American con- 
sul and be admitted at regular ports of entry by United. States im- 
migration officers. Your employers want to assist you to comply with 
the law so that you can remain here and werk and have arranged a 
plan which will make it easy for you to comply with the law and 
enable you to continue in your employment. 

This is the plan: All who have not met the requirements will 
register at Brawley, at 149 Sixth Street; El Centro, at 139 North 
Fifth Street ; or Calexico, at chamber of commerce as soon as possible, 
with the secretary of the associated. labor bureau, When. you appear 
at oue of the above places to. register you must: 
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1. Arrange to secure papers: showing the place where you were born, 

2. Demonstrate that you are able to read tn 

8. Present six small photographs of yourself. 

4. Pay an initial installment to apply 
tax at the nearest bank 

You will tlien be given a pass book with which you can go te any 
bank and make additional weekly 

The cost of the immigration 


in 


some lLinguage. 


m the consular fee and head 


visa is $10 and the head tag fee ta 
$8 for ail aliens over 16 years of age. Children under 16 years of 
age are not required to pay a bend x but must obtaln an immigration 
visa. 


When you have deposited $18 for yo aud a similar amount for 


each member of your family over 14 years of age, tf you have a family 
in the United States you will go to the American consul and obtatu 
an immigration visa and then apply at the United States immigration 
office for admission. The secretary of the associated labor bureau 
will assist you in every way that he can to arrange for your lawful 


admission. When you have been admitted, you will be given a paper 
showing that you have a right to be in the United States, after which 
you can go back and forth between Mexico and the United Stutes 
without any trouble. 

The deposit of funds can be made at any bank In any town In t! 
Imperial Valley, and if you go from one town to the other 
not lose any money, and can make the next payment in the 
bank. temember that your money is absolutely safe and that there 
is no danger of your losing It, because, if for any reason you 
be admitted to the United States, it will be refunded to ; 

Ask your boss when and where to register. If yon 
stand the plan fully, the secretary of the associated labor bureau 
will be glad to give you all the tmformation that you want You 
should hurry and take advantage of this opportunity, for untess you 
have been lawfully admitted to the United States to work yon are 
subject to deportation and may be returned to Mexico at any time 


you will 


do not uncer- 


AssocraTrey Lapor Bursar 


—- (Date). 


To ASSOCIATED Burwac, 
Calexico, Caltf.: 
We have working for us the following named Mexican laborers, 


who 
are listed as follows: 
Ilave in their possession Installment paynient pte hooks: 
Nanto | Fas family N umber In 
} COUT 


Ifave not started fnsiallment-plan payments: 


=" 
} Number in 


Name Hes family ‘ 
faunby 








Ilave liead-tax receipts or other reasons for not making payments: 


Namo | Has family — _ Reasons 
i : ' 





¥ours truly, 


- ° , Employer, 
——. , Address, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairntan, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed fo. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and tle Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Hawrey, Chairman of fhe Committee of 
the Whole Tfouse on the state of the Union, reported that tliat 
committee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 10425, 
the legislative appropriation bill, and had come fo no resolution 
thereon. 

FEDERAL, AID FOR ROADS 


Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Spenker, Lb ask unanimous consent 
to print in the Kecorp an article by Senator Fess, of Ohio, on 
Federal aid te roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
eonsent that he may extend his remarks im the Reeoro by 
printing. therein on article: written by Senator Fras, of Ohio, 
relating. to Federal improvement of roads. tks: there objection? 








. 
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Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, is this an article in some magazine? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. It is an article published by the auto- 
mobile clubs of Amerlea, and they have asked that it be put 
upon record so that the Members muy have opportunity to 
see it before we vote on the matter of Federal aid next week. 

Mr BLACK «af About 
article? 

Mr. BRANT of Ohio 
think 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. T have no objection. 

The BPEAKER Is there objection’ 

Chere was no objection 

Mr. BRAND of Ohto. Mr, Speaker, I fosert herewith the 
following article written by Senator Fess. 

rhe matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 


‘Texas 


[Published by the American Automobile Association] 


No Backwarp Ster ix Feperan Am For Roan Brinpixeg CAN Br 
Feunps vor Roap BUILDING ake A Frerixe Arrnko 
PRIATION TO & PUBLIC N&CESSITY INDISPUTABLY NATIONAL IN CHAR 


DeeLAReES Sexaton Fess 


TAKEN reperat 


ACTER, 
| Written for the American Motorist.by Simeon D, Fess, United States 
Senator from Ohto] 


Vederal aid for highways Is now in its tenth year. 
aveftem js 


The projected 
two-thirds completed, and the plans for the improvement of 
the remaining one-third are moving along in accord with a well 
thought-out program of ordered ecovomy, ‘This has been accomplished 
without extravaganee. It is belleved that our interstate roads are at 
the moment lagging behind the gigantic requirements of highway trans 
portation 

To date the United States Treasury hae actually paid out approxt- 
mately S451,000,000 as the Government's share of Federal-aid highway 
expenditures, 27 
expenditure of S$690.000,000 on the FPederalaid system. \ very con- 
siderable amount, vou will say. tut the total paid out to date is 
vbout one-half of the sum we spend in one year on the Army and the 
Navy, and the total authorization up to 1927 is far short of the sum of 
So40,.000.000 that one class of road users, namely, the owners of motor 


hick has paid Into the Treasury since 1918, 
GOVERNMENT COMMITTED TO FHRDERAT Alt 


Propaganda hostile to Federal ald is active, but T am convinced that It 


will not succeed. The serapping of the Federal-ald polley at this stage 
of progress is out of the question, It is a policy to which the Gov- 
erument is committed, not only because of Federal aid to the States 
under the act of 1821 but also because Congress and the country are 
euvinced that in cooperating In the work of national road building 
the Government is following the constitutional obligations, 
fhat if shall assume 


namely, 
responsibility. for national defense, for post offices 
und post roads, for the development of commerce between the States, 
oll in the Interest of and for the promotion of the national welfare. 
Measured in terms of results secured and advantages acerning from 
In rond building, few Federal functions are 
more for the funds expended, and no F 


Government participation 
giving the people ‘oderal fune- 
ion that I know of partakes of a more truly national character. 

Before proceeding further let us examine bri thy some of the objec 
tions raised by the erities of Federal aid. Their arguments are spe 
cious, and they will not stand the acid test of facts or of sound logic. 
ror example, we are told that this is a sectional matter; that the 
Fastern Stat 
what are the facts? 
for the last 


An analysis of the figures of Federal expenditures 
iscal vear shows that the New England, Middle Atlantie, 
md Kast North Central States, which contain only 13.7 per cent of 
the land area of the country, received 28.2 per cent of the Federal ald, 
It shows that the Mountain and Pacific Coast States, which constitute 
39.6 per cent of the total land area of the country, received only 18,8 
per cent of Federal aid, 

The expenditures for last year clearly demonstrate that every State 
and every section of the country takes advantage of every cent avall- 
able from Federal sources under the law, and that there ts nowhere a 
demand for a let down in Government aid and participation. 

It would be difficult to conceive of a more fallacious argument than 
ihat put forward by these who contend that the necessity for Federal 
participation tn highway construction lies in the far West or in the 
Middle West and South. The necessity is In no wise sectional but is in 
all respects national. It is even more essential that the populous sec- 
(lons of the East should have an adequate system of highways, 

There is a totally erroneous impression that the roads in the Bast 
have generally been built. It is true that road improvement was begun 
jn that section at an early date, but every mile of the original construc- 
tion Is belng rebuilt to meet present-day traffic requirements, and the 
Federal funds are as eagerly used in this section as in any other, The 
Eastern States are benefiting to a marked degree by this Federal service 
for the very reason that their population is dense and that the number 
of interstate roads is great, 


es 


what is the length of the | 


About one newspaper column, I should | 
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THE WEST IN NEED OF ROARS 


Maren 18 


Federal participation in the sparsely settled States of the Wes+ 
not different in principle, although the need is more acute by 
of long stretches of sparsely settled areas in which the Federal Gx 
ment still holds a large percentage of the land. 


is 
‘ n 
High mountain passes 
and desert stretches must be crossed with adequate highways jojo;e 
we shall have that tle between the different sections of the corn: 
that will lead to a greater unity of purpose and broader understand: 
which are in themselves worthy objectives of the Federal aid bigiw 
system. 


v 
ng, 


vy 


That the Western States are alive to their responsibility in the 
matter of road building and are not leaving the job to the Federal 
Government or to the Eastern States is proven by the heavy per capita 
expenditures which they annually apply to highways, for such expend«}- 
tures are not equaled in any other section of he country. There jis yo 
one effort for unifying the whole country into one people like ud 
bullding, which connects all the people into one family. 

There is another false premise underiying the arguments against 
Federal aid. They imply constantly that these highways benefit thig 
or that section. They overlook the fact that in these days trave! on 
the main highways ts net limited to the borders of any county or any 
State, In some States there are important highways to-day on which 
it is known that more than half the traffic originates in other Siates, 
‘There are many counties traversed by main roads on which not more 
than 10 per cent of the traffic originates within the county. The 





| through highways in which the Government is interested are essentially 


intercity roads. 
are no cities, 


Yet these reads pass through counties in which there 
If the residents of such counties are to be called upen 
to pay for the improvement of these roads, we could certainly pot 


| expect them to pay for a type of improvement that is more expensive 


than their own local traffic needs will Justify. Here is where Govern- 
ment, State, and local cooperation plays a vital part and is sound 


economically as well as governmentaliy. 


while Congress has authorized, up to July, 1927, the | 


DOES NOT DESTROY STATE INITIATIVE 
We are often told that Government participation in road building 
tends to destroy State and local initiative, This statement is not sup- 
ported by the facts. It may be said in answer that of the $1,000,- 


| 000.000 expended on all types of highways in the United States tast 


‘s are paying for road building in the Western States. But | 


year, the Federal Government supplied approximately 10 per cent 
while 90 per cent of the funds were supplied by States and counties, 
Considering the vital interest of the Government itself, this was cer- 
tainly not a disproportionate or an exorbitant amount, and wisht 
raise the question of fulfillment of Federal duty. 

It is worthy of notice In this connection that of the designated 
Federal-aid highway system, the States have completed or have wnder 
construction 65,000 miles without a cent of aid from the Federal Goy- 
ernment, as compared with the 57,580. miles which have been eoni- 
pleted or undertaken with ald from the Government. This dees not 
look as if the States were laying down on the job. 

Equally untenable Is the charge that the providing of funds from the 
United States Treasury has encouraged extravagance. There is nothing 
to support this charge. The total Federal expenditure has been lirce 
enough to make Government participation effective without necessitat- 
Ing extravagant expenditures of State funds to meet it. 

Opponents of Federal aid, including some of the leaders in the 
East, often put forward the argument that it is unfair that Eastern 
States should be paying taxes that are used to aid other sections of 
the country. This argument is highly specious. It overlooks the basic 
fact that the States are political and not economic units, and that 
from an economic standpoint all the States are independent. loer 
instance, there are over 60,000 corporations In New York City, the 
overwhelming majority of which have a national business and derive 
their prosperity from distant regions and areas. The application of 
the taxes these corporations pay to the economic improvement of these 
distant sections and areas is In no sense a discrimination against a 
political unit, whether it be New York, Massachusetts, or New Jerscy. 
And certainly road building is one of the fundamental requirements 
of the economic development of the Nation as a whole. 

Finally, it is sometimes asserted that road building !s not a Federal 
function, If it be true that roads do not figure in our scheme of 
national defense; if it be true that roads do not figure in the trans- 
mission of mail and the extending of rural delivery to some 30,000,000 
people; if it be true that in helping to build highways the tovern- 
ment is not promoting commerce between the States; If it be tre 
that roads do not promote the national welfare, then, of course, p.r- 
ticipation in road building 1s not a Government function. However, 
the framers of the Constitution thought otherwise. ‘The courts heve 
sustained the powers of the Government over the highways. 1! “sk, 
How can the Government have power and repudiate responsibility for 
the development of these highways? 

As a primary consideration, every mile of road to which Govern- 
ment funds are contributed is constructed with a view to its military 
use in time of national emergency. It can be demonstrated that 
through the extension of rural routes alone, made possible by motor 
transport, the Post Office Department is saving each year more than 
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the interest on the Fe@eral-ald expenditure of the Government. As for 
the promotion of the national welfare, the tmilding of goed roads 
noe next to the establishment of schools, been the greatest factor in 
Leipeing better understanding and in developing solidarity and cohesion 
between our far-flung communities and States. This one consideration 
alone has more than repaid us as a Nation for all that the Govern- 

t has spent in highway building. 

ederal aid does much more for highway construction In the United 

tes than the mere extension of so much money a year. It insures 


the building of gaps In highways that would otherwise not be filled. | trations to be bound with these 


It insures a concentration of funds on a selected system of roads | 


which is reasonably adequate to serve as much, perhaps, as 80 per 
ent of all highway traffic. It insures standardization on a high plane 

d uniformity of construction. Without the present system of super- 
vision and cooperation, we would no doubt have expensively con- 
etructed reads seldom used and which would not be justified from 
the amount of traffic they bear, which would be the worst form of 
economic extravagance. As it is, we have assurance that the real 


earning value of a highway is the end sought. In a word, it means 
that we are building better roads in accord with a coordinated na- 
tional plan. 


Imagine what would happen if tbe States and the counties were 
spending a billion doliars a year with a view only to the requirements 
of States and local uniis and without any consideration for the re- 
quirements of interstate transportation. We might have roads, but 
we never would have a national system of highways. Federal aid 
has enabled us to escape such a contingency. 

At the present rate of construction, and {if nothing happens to re- 
tard progress, we will, within five more years, have a continuous 


interstate highway system connecting every city of 5,000 pepulation | 


or larger, and every section of it improved to take care of the re- 
julrements of present dense traffic. Therefore, I say again, that funds 
from the Federal Treasury to be diverted to the improvement of 
interstate reads are in no sense a discrimination agaimst wealthy 
States, are in no wise a charitable contribution from the rich to the 
poor, but rather a fitting uppropriation to a public necessity indis- 
putably national in character. Oa the other hand, I agree fully with 
Tresident Coolidge that Federal funds should be used for interstate 
highways only, but this principle has been observed since the launch- 
ing of the Federal-aid program. 

The problem of highway construction and operation is so gigantic 
that I sometimes doubt if the public at large appreciate its magni- 
tude. Statements as to expenditures for highways confront us much 
more frequently than statements as to the cost of vehicular operation 
over the highways. 

Occasionally one hears the complaint that the billion dollars, one- 
tenth from the Federal Government, three-tenths from the States, and 
six-tenths from local sources, anpually expended for bighway con- 
struction and maintenance in the United States is excessive. How 
many of those who give voice to this complaint, I wonder, realize 
that the American people pay each year more than $8,000,000,000 for 
the purchase, upkeep, and operation of motor vehicles; or that the 
annual sales of new cars and trucks amount to more than double the 
billion dollars expenditure for roads; er that if all the new cars and 
trucks sold each year were parked in a single line on the new roads 
built in the same year, the intervals between them would be less than 
5 feet each? Yet these are the simple facts. 

The entire cost of highway construction and upkeep its only about 
19 per cent of the whole bill for highway transportation. That 10 
per cent can not be escaped, because if the highways are not improved 
and maintained, the addition to the operating bill, already 90 per cent 
of the total, will more than offset whatever is denied the roads. In 
the end, if such a policy of denial were persisted in, our $15,000.- 
000,000 investment in highway rolling stock would become practically 
useless because of highway deterioration. 

The Government is not spending too much for highways. Apart 
from every other consideration, the users of the highway receive a 


| 
splendid dividend in cheaper transportation. The difference between 


the cost of operation over improved and unimproved highways would 
pay for the cost of improvement in a comparatively few number of 
years. From this standpoint, no Federal expenditure is paying a higher 
dividend to our people than the annual appropriation for highways. 
To serap this Federal policy would be nothing short of disaster. 
Public sentiment would not stand for it and national self-interest 
commits the Government to the fulfillment of the present program. 
Not until this program is completed can we have assurance that we 
have a true national highway system. 


PROCEEDINGS UNVEILING OF STATUE OF GEN. JOSEPH WHEELER 

Mr. BBERS. Mr. Speaker, I present the following privileged 
resolution from the Committee on Printing, which I send to the 
desk and ask to have read: 

the Clerk read as follows: 


House Concurrent Resolution 8 
Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
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gether with the proceedings at the unveiling In Statuary [all 


tial, pon 
the acceptance of the statue of Gen. Joseph Wheeler, presented by 
the State of Alabama, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 shall be for tho 
use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the Mouse of Represemta- 


tives, and the remaining 1,500 spies shall be for the 
tribution of the Senators and RB 
State of Alabama. 

The Joint Committee on Prieting is hereby authorized to have tha 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall 


use and dis 
presentatives in Congress from the 


provide suitable il 


proces lings 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the r 
olution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN THE DISTRICT—WOMEN Jt 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may have until Saturday night next, at midnight, to file 
minority views on the bill to abolish capital punishment in the 
District, and also upon the bill providing for women jury sers 
ice in the District of Columbia. They are bills that are coming 
up next Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consermt that he may have until midnight Saturday next to file 
minority views on the bilis mentioned. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


LORS 


ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
17 minutes p. m.) the Honse adjourned until to-morrow, Fri- 
day, March 19, 1926, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 19, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTER ®N AGRICULTURE 
(10 a.m.) 
Agriculture relief? legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON COINAGE, WEIGHTS, AND MEASURES 
(10 a.m.) 


Ixtending the use of metric weights aud measures in mer- 
chandizing (H. R. 10). 


COMMITTER ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMEROR 
(10.30 a.m.) 
To amend the interstate commerce act. 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a.m.) 


To regulate, control, and safeguard the disbursement of Fed- 
eral funds expended for the creation, construction, extension, 
repair, or ornamentation of any public building, highway, daw, 


| excavation, drainage, or other construction project (IL R 
| 8902). 


COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 


(10 a.m.) 
To provide for the protection and development of the lower 
Colorado River Basin (H. R. 0826). 
To provide for the storage for diversion of the waters of the 


| North Platte River and construction of the Casper-Alcova recia- 


mation project (H. R. 10356). 

To adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other retie! 
on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend subsections I and 
F of section 4, act approved December 5, 1924 (1. RB. 1042). 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINS AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a.m.) 

To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1916 (H. R. 8052 and Hl. R. 5369) 

To provide for the operation and disposition of merchant 
vessels of the United States Shipping Beard Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (H. R. 5585). 

COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(2 p.m.) 
Louisiana and Texas intracoastal waterway. 
COMMITTEE ON THE TERRITORIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To prescribe certain of the qualificatioms of voters in tho 


That there be printed and bound the proceedings in Congress to- ' Territory of Alaska (H. R. #211). 
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EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

397. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting the ninth annual report of 
the Federal Farm Loan Board for the year ending December 
#1, 1025 (HS Doe, No, 272), was taken from the Speaker's table 
and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 


Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 171. A resolu- 


tion previding for the consideration of the bill CH. R. 8968) to | 


amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States: without amendment (Rept. No. 577). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. HH. R. 
2094. A bill to authorize the admission to naval hospitals of 
dependents of officers und enlisted men of the naval service in 
need of hospital care: with amendment (Rept. No. 578). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. ; 

Mr. STEPHENS: Committee on Naval Affairs. H.-R. 7181. 
A bill to previde for the equalization of promotion of officers of 
the staff corps of the Navy with officers of the line: with 
amendment (Rept. No. 579). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. LITTLE: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 9730. A 
bill to provide fer an adequate water-supply system at the 
Dresslerville Indian colony: with amendment (Rept. No, 583). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Indian Affairs. IL. R. 9967. 
A bill authorizing an expenditure of $6,000 from the tribal 
funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the construc- 
tion of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 584). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WOODRUEFE: Committee on Naval Affairs. S. 2058, 
An act for the relief of members of the band of the United 
States Marine Corps who were retired prior to June 80, 1922, 
and for the relief of members transferred to the Fleet Marine 
Corps Reserve; without amendment (Rept. No. 585). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LANKFORD: Committee on the Territories. H. J. Res. 


WO. Joint resolution authorizing the construction of a Govern- | 


ment dock or wharf at Juneau, Alaska: without amendment 
(Rept. No. 586). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Jiouse on the state of the Union. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule NIT, 
Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 5627. 





A bill for the relief of George Turner: without amendment | 


(Rept. No, 580). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Tlouse, 

Mr. BRIGHAM: Committee on Ind!lan Affairs. HI. R, 2229, 
To reimburse John Ferrell: with amendment (Rept. No. 581). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
Il. R. 10177. A bill for the relief of Commander Albert New- 
ton Park, jr.; without amendment (Rept. No, 582). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (S. 1828) for 
the relief of Lieut. (J. G.) Thomas J. Ryan, United States 
Navy, and the same was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRIGGS: A bill (H. R. 10464) to provide for the 
purchase of land, livestock, and agricultural equipment for 
the Alabama and Coushatta Indians in Polk County, Tex., and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BURDICK: A bill (H. R. 10465) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Rhode Island, or to such corpora- 
tion as the State of Rhode Island may grant a charter, to von- 
struct a bridge across Mount Hope Bay, at the mouth of the 


' Taunton River, between the towns of Bristol and Portsme yy) 
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_in Rhode Island; to the Committee on Interstate and Forcigy 
Commerce. 
By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 10466) to provide for the sale 
of uniforms to individuals separated from the military or payal 
| forces of the United States; to the Committee on Military 
| Affairs, 
| By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 10467) authorizing 
the city of Boulder, Colo., to purchase certain public lands: to 
| the Committee on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10468) to amend chapter 
137 of volume 39 of the United States Statutes at Large, siyty- 
| fourth Congress, first session; to the Committee on the Public 
| Lands, 
|} By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 10468) to authorize payment of 
| six months’ gratuity to dependent relatives of officers, enlisted 
men, Or nurses whose death results from wounds or disease 
not resulting from their own misconduct; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 
| By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10470) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the city of Little Falls, Minn., to constrnet 
; bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the southeast 
| 
} 
{ 


corner of lot 3, section 34, township 41 north, range 32 west: 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SOSNOWSKI: A bill (H. R. 10471) to authorize the 
| erection of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital at Detroit, Mich.. or 
| in a section adjacent thereto and to authorize the appropria- 

tion therefor; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Levis- 

lation. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (11. R. 10472) authorizing the Sevre- 

tary of War to obtain by reciprocal loan, sale, or exchange with 
| foreign nations, in such quantities as are required for ex- 
hibition and study, articles of military arms, material, ejnip- 
ment, and clothing; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10473) to amend 
the national prohibition act, to create Federal local-option dis- 
tricts, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judictary. 
| Also, a bill (HL. R. 10474) to create Federal loeal-option dis- 

tricts, to provide revenue, to amend the revenue act of 1121, 
‘and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10475) to 
provide for the publication of the Code of the Laws of the United 
States, with index, parallel reference tables, and appendix; 
to the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. KVALE: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res, 15) 
to print 80,000 additional copies of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence of the United States of America; to the Committee 
on Printing. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 10476) granting a pension 
to Susan M. Noe; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 10477) granting a pension to 
Calsina Gilman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R, 10478) granting a 
pension to Elizabeth Wycuff; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10479) granting a pension to Emma L. 
Bragg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10480) granting a pension to Lovisa Ses- 
ler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10481) granting a pension to Lydia J. 
Dunn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10482) granting a pension to Nancy Jane 
Snodgrass; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10483) granting a pension to Salina J. 
Martin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 10484) granting an 
increase of pension to Christiana Hodge; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 10485) for the relief of Wil- 
liam C. Harllee; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10486) providing for 
survey of the Altamaha, Savannah, Ogeechee, Ohoopee, aud 
| Canoochee Rivers, in Georgia, with a view of preventing devas- 
| tating overflows and to reclaim vast areas of fertile lands; to 
| the Committee on Flood Control. 4 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10487) for the relief of Wil- 
| liam Porter; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. RB. 10488) granting an 

increase of pension to George T. Keith; to the Committee 0B 
| Pensions. 
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By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10489): to perfect the 
homestead entry of John Hebnes; to the Committee on the 
Poblic Lands. 
hy Mr. MENGES: A bill (IL. R. 10490) granting an increase 
of pension to Phoebe Herman; to the Committee on Invalid 
‘epSlons. f 
' Bs Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill) (H. R. 10491) granting a pen- 
sion to Meta Sorenson ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

hy Mr. SMITHWICK: A bill (H. R. 10492) granting an 
ineyease of pension to Margaret West; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 


by Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10493) granting an in- | 


crease of pension to Jessie McManus; to the Committee on 
Invatid Pensions. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 10494) 
vreanting an inerease of pension to Isabella Speedy; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 10495) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine B. Scranton; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (CH. R. 10496) for the relief of John 
A Thornton; to the Committee on Claims, 

ty Mr. WILLIAMS of Ilinois: A bill (H. R. 10497) granting 
a increase of pension to Lola Qualls; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 203) 
authorizing a preliminary examination or survey of the ocean 
frontage of Afognak, Alaska: to the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, 


PETITIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

Init. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution of Board of Super- 
visors of Ei Dorado County, Calif., requesting the erection of 
» public building at Placerville as a memorial to the late Hon. 
John E. Raker; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

1318. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of American Yugoslav Club, 
of Eveleth, Minn., protesting passage of House bill 5583, pro- 
viding for the registration of aliens residing in the United 
States, ete.; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

1319. Also, petition of American Yugoslav Club, of Ely, 
Minn., protesting passage of House bill 5583, providing for 
the registration of aliens residing in the United States and 
providing a fee therefor; to the Committee on Immigration aud 
Naturalization. 

1320. Also, petition of Izaak Walton League of Bovey and 
Coleraine, Minn., favoring enactment of House bill 7479, the 
wigratory bird and marsh land measure; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

321. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens of New Britain, 
Forestville, and Hartford, Conn., protesting against the passage 
of House bills 7179 and 7822, so-called compulsory Sunday 
observance bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

$22. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of National Guard Asso- 
ciation of Massachusetts, Maj. Gen. W. BE. Lombard, president, 
Boston, Mass., recommending passage of House bill 9571 with 
the omission therefrom of the words “ and regulations ” on page 
4, line 18; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

823. By Mr. GARBER: Resolution of the Association of 
Team and Truck Owners, opposing Senate bill 1734 and House 
bill S266; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
inerce. 

i824. By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Petition by H. J. Henrickson 
and others, in opposition to House bills 7179 and 7822, with 
reference to Sunday observance in the District of Columbia; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

825. By Mr. HOOPER: Resolutions of the Presbyterian 
Men's Club of Hillsdale, Mich., protesting the repeal or modi- 
fication of the eighteenth amendment or the Volstead law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1526. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 16 residents of Paw, 
Gobles, and Bloomingdale, Mich., protesting against House 
bills 7179 and 7822; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1827. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Associated Musi- 
cuns of Greater New York, consisting of over 13,000 members, 
asking for a modification of the Volstead law to permit the 
sale of beer and light wines; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1328. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of Mrs, Fred Childers, of 
Pillager, Minn., and others, protesting against compulsory 


Sunday observance law; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, 
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1829. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of members of the Assocla- 
tion of Federal Employees of Central Minnesota, praying for 
the enactment of House bill 4005 and Senate bill 2363, propeos- 
ing to place postmasters under the classified civil service; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. 

1330. Also, petition of members of Brotherhood of Railway 
Trainmen, Lodge No. 764, Montevideo. Minn., urging passage 
by Congress of House bill T7180, aud remoustrating against the 
enactment of Tlouse bills 4019 anu S605; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1331. Also, petition of members of the executive board of the 
Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, guaranteeing the orgaui- 
zation’s unqualified support for, and backing to the bill pro- 
posed for agriculture relief by the committee for farm organi- 
zations ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1332. By Mr. MANLOVE: VDetition of 75 residents of Ne- 
vada, Vernon County, Mo., aguinst compulsory Sunday obser 
Vince; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 

i333. By Mr. OQCONNELL of New York: Petition of Alfred 
srumme, Civil War veteran, of Brooklyn, N. Y., favoring an 
increase of pension for Civil War veterans and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1334. Also. petition of Frank Smith, of Tupper Lake, N. Y., 
favoring an amendment te the World War veterans’ act: to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1335. Also, petition of the limmigration Restriction League 
(Inc)., of New York, opposing the passage of Senate bill 1091; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1336. By Mr. SHREVE: Petition praying for immediate ac- 
tion by the Tariff Commission to establish adequate tariff? on 
all dairy products by the following-named dairymen: F. J. Gar- 
field, North East; W. J. Traphagan, North East; C. Jay Fol- 
lett, Corry; C. J. Lilly, Union City; J. Sherman Lilley, 
Union City: and Arthur Morris, R. F. D. No. 5, Corry, all in 
the State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

13457. By Mr. SWING: VPetition of certain residents of Braw- 
ley, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, 
for compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1338. Also, petition of certain residents of Arlington, Calif., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 7179 for the com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Fripay. Wareh 19, 1926 


(Legislative day of Monday, Mareh 15, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 

piration of the recess. 
DEATH OF JOHN C, COOLIDGE 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, this morning brings to all the 
people of this country heartfelt sorrow for the President of 
the United States and his family. This sorrow is accompanied 
by personal grief at the loss to each individual of a venerable 
man held in affectionate esteem. 

Mr. President, I offer the following resolutions and ask for 
their adoption. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The resolutions will be read. 

The resolutions (S. Res. 175) were read, considered by unan- 
imous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Senate, having heard with great sorrow of the 
death of John C. Coolidge, father of the President of the United 
States, hereby extends to the DPresident and his family genuine senti- 
ments of condolence in their present affliction. 

Resolved, That as a further expression of esteem and condolence 
the Senate do now adjourn, 


Thereupon the Senate (at 12 o'clock and 1 minute p. m.) 
adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 20, 1926, at 12 
o'clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, March 19, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 





Our Father in heayen, Thou art on the heights, hidden now 
by the mist, but covered with fadeless light beyond the clouds, 
Thou art truly in our midst as we gather about Thy footstool 
and behold virtue receiving its crown. 


We would turn aside 
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from the dust and notse of the discordant world and advance 
through the sweeter air. We feel the warmth of His grasp 
and pulsations of his sincere soul. We are grateful that He did 
not live in vain. © God, our President mourns. Our whole 
country responds with bowed heads and sympathetic hearts. 
A futher, setting forth in his earliest years resolved to seek 
only resolute worth, has hold of Thy hand, and nothing can 
be sgainst him. ‘The path amid the darkness to-day shall 
emerge into light: the desert shall become a garden, and the 
wilderness of enrth shall blossom as the rose in the heavenly 
world. ‘This mortal man, full of imperishable worth, has 
made heaven tremble with a still holier musie and earth re- 
sound with a redeeming faith. O bless and comfort the af- 
flicted ones, Lead them into sweet rest. Fill their minds with 
spiritual strength that shall enable them to carry the Ark of 
the Lord onward in power and in purity. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approve d. 

MESSAGE FROM TIE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks; 
Announced that the Senate bad passed bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 
Was requested: 

S. 3377. An act to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bill of the following title, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

If. R. 6707. An act muking appropriations for the Department 
of the Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes, 

DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT’S FATHER 

Mr. GARRETT of, Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent for the present consideration of the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the resolution, 
which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 


Resolved, That to the President of the United States and to the 
members of his family the House of Representatives extends the deep- 
est sympathy in the bereavement which has come to them and to the 
Nation by the death of the President's father, Col. John C. Coolidge, 
whose character, gentlencss, and simplicity of life furnish to all man- 
kind an example worthy of emulation, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair heurs none, 
The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to, 
FUTURE ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, in order to present a unani- 
mous-consent request I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
two minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none, 

Mr. DOWEL! Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Roads for 
some time has been hearing various organizations of the coun- 
try on the question of Federal aid for good roads. It has 
been the desire of many that a time be fixed in the future 
where all would know when this legislation will come before 
the House. The committee has recommended a bill, and while 
some individual Members favor a greater authorization than 
that provided in the bill than has been recommended, the bill 
received the unanimous sanction and approval of the Com- 
mittee on Roads. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on the Ist day of April, after the reading of the Journal and 
the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, that it 
shall be in order to move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9504, and that that 
bill remain in order until its final disposition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from lowa asks unanimous 
consent that on the Ist of April, after the reading of the 
Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker's desk, it 
shall be in order to move to go into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R, 9504, and it shall remain in order until dispesed 
of. Is there objection? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I should like to ask the gentleman from Iowa if that is 
not a very unprecedented procedure? Why could not such a 
bill take its natural course, perhaps go to the Committee on 
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Rules and be in order at the proper time? What is tho 
of picking out one particular bill and bring it up? 

Mr. DOWELL. I will answer the gentleman's Question 
After discussing this matter with the floor leader I fing ¢,, 
at that time there will be an opportunity to take this Tua! tor 
up for consideration by the House and as a part of the gon. 
eral program of the House. It has been understood that this 
bill shall fit in with the convenience of the program of the 
floor leader. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I do not think that an. 
swers my inquiry. I am Inquiring if this is not contrary to 
all precedents? 

Mr. DOWELL. Well, I would not have asked unanim 
consent unless it was out of the regular order, 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, then I object. 


INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent ty 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (HL. R. 6707) making 
appropriations for the Interior Department, disagree to the 
cues amendments, ask for a conference, and appoint cop. 
erees, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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A bill (11. R. 6707) making appropriations for the Department of th» 
Interior for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the conferences 
report on the Interior Department appropriation bill, disagres 
to the Senate amendments, ask for a conference, and appoint the 
conferees. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

The Chair appoints the following conferees: Mr. CRAMTON, 
Mr. Murry, and Mr. Carrer of Oklahoma. 


SOME ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF QUESTION 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a tariff speech 
delivered by my colleague [Mr. GoLpssporovuGcu] over the radiv 
on Wednesday last. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland asks wnani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a speech delivered by his colleague, Mr. GoLpssorovucn, on 
the radio. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to ex- 
tend my remarks, I insert a speech made by Representative 
T. ALAN GoLpsBorouGH, of Maryland, over the radio on March 
17, 1926, which is as follows: 


Some authorities derive the word “tariff” from the name of a 
buccaneer of the Spanish Main who levied tribute on commerce in the 
days when piracy was common on the seven seas. This pirate, if he 
ever lived, has passed away; civilization is restricting his trade within 
rapidly narrowing zones; private property in civilized countries 1s 
measurably protected from pillage by physical means; and the forces 
of injustice are more and more constrained to operations within the 
law, made possible by what is commonly spoken of as class legislation. 
Of course, as long as human nature 1s selfish there will always be injus- 
tice and oppression from sources where too much power is lodged, and 
one of the main purposes of legislation is the protection of the weak 
from the strong, and when class legislation adds to the power of the 
strong the great masses of the people are bound to suffer.’ 

Tarif legislation has grown to be distinctly and frankly in the 
interest of a class who comprise a very small percentage of the Ameri- 
ean people, The tariff certainly works a great hardship on American 
labor. It is very doubtful if the tariff is of any help to American 
labor as a whole in the matter of wages, and the high-tarif advo- 
cates themselves, in moments of frankness, admit that not more then 
from 5 to 10 per cent of the present tariff is necessary to take care 
of the differential between the wages of foreign labor as compared to 
American labor, allowing, of course, for the much greater efficiency of 
American labor and taking into consideration the constantly reduced 
labor overhead due to labor-saving machinery. Certainly more theo 
50 per cent of the tariff tax is reflected in the increased cost of the 
necessaries of life to the American workingman, so that the consump- 
tion tax he has to pay because of the tariff is bound to be much more 
than any possible wage increase because of it. 

Any indirect benefit the ordinary salaried man, the bank employee, 
the merchandise clerk, all that great middle army of employees whos? 
income changes very little from year to year, derive from the tarif 
is of more than doubtful validity and at most is very small, but they, 
as the ordinary laboring man, feel the intolerable burden of the in 
creased cost of living. 
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rhe troubles of the American farmer are directly attributable to the 

™ i emergency act of 1921 and the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
nat After the World War Europe was greatly impoverished, All 
t het mouey and everything she could borrow, principally from the 
c ted States, had been spent in war, but Europe needed our wheat, 
a n, our cotton, and our beef. Europe sald: “ We have no money, 
we can make shoes, and hats, and suits of clothes, and overcoats, 


* 10% 
liam 


tn 
our 
put 


i dresses, ¢ 
ott -o to make up farming implements, and we can sell them to 


af 
tha at a moderate price; buy our goods, so that we can get the money 
aphex your Wheat and corn and beef and cotton; In other words, 
to bUY . 


le with us, and we can buy your farm products to feed our people ; 
will not only be helping us, but creating a foreign market for 
vour farm products, and so keep their price up to a reasonable level.” 
put the party in power said: “No; we want the great manufac- 
turers of New England and the Bast to wax fat as never before; we 
don't want to give our people the opportunity to buy at a reasonable 
price bats, suits, overcoats, dresses, underwear, hosiery, cutlery, and 
the materials that go to make up farming implements, so we will pass 
» tariff act while we are in power and fix the duties on Kuropean im- 
jorts so high as to make it Impossible for European goods to come into 
‘ale country to any extent, and then the manufacturers in whom we 
are interested can boost their prices as high as the traffic will bear; 
we know the duties we are levying will not produce the most revenue 
for the United States Treasury; we know that these duties are not 
necessary to enable our manufacturers to live and make a fair profit; 
we know we are destroying our farmers’ foreign market; we know that 
we are making it hard and ever harder for the average American 
family to buy the things which make up the comforts of life; but the 
‘enocial interests’ put us in power, and if we stick to them they will 
ner to keep us in power for some time to come.” On June 27, 1922, 
in the course of a speech in the [louse of Representatives on the cotton 
duties of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, commenting on a concealed 
duty (called a “ joker’) in the cotton schedules, I said: “It is estt- 
mated that section 905 A alone of the tariff, this eynical ‘ joker’ in- 
wrted at the suggestion of the lobbyist Lippett, will filch from the 
American people the colossal sum of $750,000,000 annually, an average 
of $87.50 from every family in the land: and as cotton goods are used 
hy everyone, and as there are more poor people than any other class, 
the backs of the poor will be bowed under the greater part of this 
awful burden, and while the golden flood, wrung from the people, is 
poured into the laps of a few rich cotton manufacturers, I say to them 
that they are depriving the poor of the simplest necessities of life; I 
wv to them also that their wives and thelr daughters, when they cover 
themselves with their gowns of silk, have not been clothed by the worm 
plone, but their raiment has been spun from the bowels of babes.” 
section 905 A was slightly changed before passage, but my estimate of 
ire cost to the American people was evidently too modest, for a care- 


tra‘ 


you 


‘ ' 
and underwear, and hosiery, and cutlery, and the things 


fully written article in the New York Times of March 7 last, in refer- | 
ring to the cotton schedules, makes this statement: “By cunning | 


phrasing a given cloth appears to be in one class, while in fact tt is in 
another at a higher rate because of certain technical conditions; and 
again, because of these same conditions, a still further duty is elsewhere 
added, making a double penalty for the same thing. The broad proof 
of the matter is the commonly known fact that the American pays a 
good average of one-fourth more for his cotton goods, in whatever 
form used, than the people of any other comparable nation. Its 
direct and indirect cost to the consumers of this country is not less 
than $800,000,000 annually.” 

On June 29, 1922, in speaking in the House on the sugar schedules 
of the then pending tariff bill I made the statement that the sugar 
tariff alone would greatly burden the American people, and in pro- 
testing against it said: “The poor man’s coffee requires sugar; the 
bread which feeds the family of the toiler is made with sugar; the 
modest pudding or ple which helps out so much the ordinary steady 
aiet would not be fit to eat without sugar; the ices of summer, the 
ake for the children’s school lunch basket, the custards, and most of 
the delicate nourishments for the sick and infirm could not be pro- 
cuced without sugar; in every home, no matter how humble or 
cestitute, sugar is a necessity; and yet the duty on sugar is being 
hoosted to a hitherto unknown height, and in a way which will cost 
the Anterican people around $100,000,000 annually.” Again I seem 
to have been conservative, because in 1925 the Sugar Trust alone was 


‘vbsidized by the sugar tariff to the extent of $106,000,000, besides | 
what the people paid in duties on foreign sugar through the custom- | 


house, 


But I have talked long enough about unpleasant things. Some time, 


if yon will listen, I may speak about what was done with the wool | 
‘cbedules and the way that the Aluminum Co. of America, an absolute | 


American monopoly, is trebly protected from any foreign competition, 
het only by the duties on aluminum, but on manganese and mag- 
hesium, which would come into competition with aluminum. To-night 
| am going te add only something to the brighter side of the picture. 
The tariff act of 1922 was passed in a period of reaction, was passed 
following the war pertod of mental and spiritual elevation and there- 
fore naturally reflects the domination of powerful, selfish interests; 
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but the country is readjusting itself. The reaction from the war 
largely dissipated. With nearly £8,000,000,000 of foreien lonns seat- 
tered over the country the great international bankers and the bank- 
ing corporations and individuals carrying these loans are having their 
minds focused on the fact that If these loans are to be paid it must be 
by international trade, and that international trade can 
only by lowering the duties on importations of foreign goods 
The farmers of the country, who, In 1922. could not be 
see that the tariff would not benefit them, have come to understand 
that a tariff can not help the price of an agricultural product of 
which there is an exportable surplus. These things and the constantly 
widening spread of education among our people as a 


is 


fostered 


made to 


whole are all 
combining to make the position of the present tariff law increasingly 
difficult to maintain. Special privilege is confronted 


also with the 
often subconscious spirit of the American people, 


a apirit whieh 
recognizes that injustice always brings with it an ever-widening clrele 
of social evil, and that tolerance, sympathy, and fair den! 
legislation, as in everything else, blesses him that gives 
him that receives, 


ing in 
as well as 


WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the order of the House. the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Nebraska {[Mr, SranLen- 
BERGER |. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, this is the birthday of a great American. He was long 
the leader of the oldest political party in the Nation, and yet 
during all the years of his life he never held elective office save 
for the two terms that he was a Member of this House as a 
Representative from the State of Nebraska. 

On the part of Nebraska I want to thank the Speaker and 
the leader of the majority [Mr. Titson| for having given us 
this opportunity to pause in our labors for an hour that we 
might pay tribute to the memory of one of the most distin- 
guished men who ever sat in this body—that great citizen of 
the Republic and true Democrat, William Jennings Bryan. 

The first time [ ever saw Mr. Bryan was just one month 
before he was nominated for the Vresidency in the great con- 
vention held at Chicago in 1896. The occasion was a joint 
debate between himself and another distinguished citizen of 
Nebraska on the money question. 

Mr. Bryan was then in the full flower of his young manhood, 
matchless in eloquence and debate, the perfect picture of a man 
in his physique, and wonderful in the magnetism of his per- 
sonality. Take him for all in all as he was that day, I never 
expect to look upon his like aguin. 

The nomination of this young man for the Presidency at 
once made the young State of Nebraska the political storm 
center of the Nation. Mr. Bryan advertised Nebraska and 
made Nebraska famous throughout the length and breadth of 
the Republic and to the very ends of the earth. The names of 
Nebraska and Bryan became in a certain sense synonymons. 
Nebraska was referred to as Bryan's State, and so fur as his 
party was concerned Nebraska certainly belonged to him. For 
<9 years the Democrats of Nebraska never denied him anything. 
and throughout those years Mr. Bryan gave us in return the 
very best that was in him. 

I think perhaps the greatest legacy that Mr. Bryan left to 
Nebraska was that he taught her youth the value and power 
of a great ideal; that in order to stamp one’s impress deeply 
on the world it is not necessary to be counted with the majority, 
but rather to stand steadfastly for that which you yourself 
deem to be right; that neither wealth nor power nor position is 
essential. It is the thing you stand for aud the thing you do, 

Other men whose influence upon our public life is comparable 
with that of Mr. Bryan have held high office and all the power 
and prestige that go with place and position, But Mr. Bryan 
did not need them. They were not necessary to him. Though 
defeated five times for the highest offices in the gift of his coun- 
try—three times for the Presidency and twice for the United 
States Senate—he grew steadily stronger and stronger in public 
esteem, in spite of suecessive defeats. Like the fabled wrestler 
of old with whom Hercules strove, every time Mr. Bryan 
was throwp back upon the people whose champion he was he 
rose doubly strong for the next conflict. 

Though he was denied the influence of office, no man in his 
generation left a deeper impress upon the life and legislation 
of the Nation than did Mr. Bryan. We, more than any other 
map, was responsible for the writing of two vital amendments 


| into the Constitution of the United States—-the one providing 


for the election of United States Senators by the direct vote of 
the people and the other prohibiting the mawufacture or sale 
of aleoholie liquors within the Republic. 

Mr. Bryan was a sincere and true patriot. Next after his 
Maker, he loved the American Republic, its institutions, and its 
people. His political trinity was representative government, 
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universal education, ond? constitutional liberty, and no man 
Was ever a better or more constant champion of these three 
fundamentals of popular government than Mr. Bryan. 

Jie was taken from us while still in possession of those won- 
derfa! powers that made him a great leader among men. In the 
later years of his life, when his friends appealed to him to | 
spare himself, he often told them that he did not expect to live 
to 0 great age; that because the battle must soon be over he 
wanted to keep on fighting until the very end. And he did. 

I think it was supremely fitting that this last great soldler in 


the cause of the common good should have fallen in harness, 
fighting with bis face to the foe as bravely and truly as did the 
first, And the first real fighter for constitutional liberty among 
English-speaking people was stout old Simon de Montfort, who 
was ambushed at the Battle of Evesham by the overwhelming 


forces of the King of England. A follower who rode beside him 
said to him: 


My lord, the King’s men outnumber us ten to one. Nothing is left to 
l ui te surrender or to flee, 


jut De Montfort said to him: 


Lb 
Not so. One other thing we can do to-day as Englishmen for Eng- | helped to make possible our progress in civilization, appeals ty 


Jand, and that is to die like men upon the field of battle in a just 
cause 

And, as he laid his lance at rest to make his last charge, 
before he drove spurs into his horse's flanks, he rose in his 


stirrups and called to the little band of faithful knights about | 


him: 
Gentlemen, commend your souls to God; our bodies are the enemy's. 


And so he died, fighting gloriously that you and I and every 
man that speaks the Saxon tongue might have a representative 
form of government and might be free. 

The names of those who won upon that fatal fleld are lost 
nmid the oblivion of 700 years, and will be heard of no more 
fin human history; but the name of him who fell in behalf of 
constitutional liberty and representative government who gave 
his life that you and I might be free—his name will live until 
the Mnglish language is forgotten. 

And so with him whom we honor here to-day. Though 
thrice defeated for a prize more valued than any that ever 
crowned a king, the name of Bryan will live in the history of 
his country so long as men love liberty and are determined to 
maintain it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we mortals are so prone to self- 
landation that oftentimes we praise in others only the things 
with which we find ourselves in accord and thus through them 
attempt to exalt ourselves. In such words of eulogy as I shall 
use in connection with the name and fame of the peerless 
orator from Nebraska I shall not be justly chargeable with 
this fault. There have been few public men of our day with 
whom I have found myself so habitually and so completely In 
disacreement on great public questions as with Mr. Bryan. 
Therefore, anything that I may say will not be tinged with the 
preindice of bias or a leaning toward his views or policies, 

My admiration for Mr. Bryan was as a man, for his clean 
personal character, for his zeal in every righteous cause as 
he saw the right, and for his fervent hatred of wrong as he 
conceived wrong. Mr. Pryan spent much of his life in what 
may be called active politics, but even in his political activities 
he was essentially an evangelist, a crusader, rather than a 
master politician or statesman. Free silver with him was 
not so much an economic policy as it was a means of righting 
what to his mind was a great wrong, so that into a fight 
against this supposed wrong he unreservedly and enthusias- 
tically threw his fervent zeal and great oratorical powers. The 
fancied wrongs of an idealized Filipino people stirred his cru- 
srding nature in the same way. In the theory of evolution he 
saw what he deemed a monster wrong, and proceeded to make 
war upon it with all his superb powers. 

Mr. Bryan was one of the most notable public men of his 
day, being three times his party's candidate for the greatest 
ofice within the gift of the people, but he held few public 
offices. He was for two terms a Representative in Congress 
and for a brief period Secretary of State in the Cabinet of 
President Wlttson. Faithful and patriotic in every office held 
by him, as he was in all things, not even his most partisan 
ndmirer would probably claim that any public office he ever 
held added anything to his public reputation or prestige. He 
was not the ordinary job holder in any sense of the word, and 
his claim to greatness and fame as a public man doés not rest 
upon Official service, 

Hlis great power as an orator, his ability to sway the minds 
and emotions of his fellow men are the preeminent quatlittes 


that marked him out as one of the great and notable figures of | America and always willing to champion their cause. He wade 


| life and character of a great American. 
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his day. T¥is fine, clean, personal character as a man and 
Christian was the foundation upon which the confidence - 
millions of his admirers rested. His intense zeal displayed : 
the advocacy of any cause espoused by him kindled the entha, 
siasm of his faithful followers. His fervent hatred of we», 
as it revealed itself to him, and his readiness to engage 
mortal combat manifested the spirit of the genuine crys 
that no mere temporary defeat could fully overcome. 

Mr. Bryan made for himself a conspicuous place in the history 
of his country where his memory will remain enshrined in the 
hearts of millions who loved him. We will be long remembero4 
as one of the most notable and outstanding figures of his ao, 
and generation. As one who holds different political ang ome 
ernmental views from those to which Mr. Bryan devoted much 
of his great energy and ability; in fact, as one who scarcely 
ever agreed with him in anything except in our love for we 
common country I am glad to bring this humble tribute to ty, 


Marcr 19 


- 


Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a few minutes devotoy 
reflections by the Members of the United States Congress tp par 


their respects to men and women who have passed on, and wh» 


me as time well spent. 
William Jennings Bryan was a native of the State of Minols 
| He was born just prior to the Civil War, and his early yoeqy; 
were largely influenced by these circumstances. President Ly. 
; coln, a citizen of the State, doubtless had great influence bot, 
in his early and later life. 
There are many things in common between the two. Lincoln; 
saying, “The Lord must have loved the common people, he 
| made so many of them,” and Bryan being known as the “ Grea: 
Commoner” shows their mutual love for the middle classe 
which they both served, so devotedly. 
| Mr. Bryan located in Lincoln, Nebr., soon after reaching his 
| majority. Another coincident—the adopted city of his fury 
| home had the same name as the martyred President. Bot 
Lincoln and Bryan had great faith in the average Americay 
citizen and were always willing to appeal to them and conform 
to their decisions on publie questions. 

March 19 of each year in Nebraska was given over by many 
citizens to the celebrating of Bryan's birthday. People who dii 
not agree with him upon public questions united in crediting 
him with being one of our most appreciated citizens. Being 
known as the “ Great Commoner,” he gave his life’s work in the 
advecation of principles that he beiteved were to the people's 
interest, always endeavoring to bring the Government as cio 
to the people as it was possible. 

He was a pioneer in his efforts to have passed in different 
States the tnitiative and referendum laws, believing the people 
had the right to initiate and to have referred to them for their 
tinal decision matters in which the public was vitally interesied. 

His greatest life's effort was made in his presidential can 
paign in 1896 to have our circulating medium increased. While 
not entirely successful in his efforts, it was an educational 
campaign, and his correct theories of an increase in our mony 
circulation has been thoroughly vindicated. 

The Federal bank act, credited by many to be one of the 
greatest laws enacted in this country was, to quite an extent, 
of his origin. 

He was a pioneer in his efforts to have our United States 
Senators elected by popular vote. 

As a statesman he was not recognized as a “ faultfinder,” 
but adopted the plan of presenting constructive ideas an hat 
the moral courage to carry his ideas to the people for their 
indorsement or rejection. 

In his three campaigns for President of the United States his 
only way of reaching the people was by the platform method 
His memorable campaigns will long be remembered as aggres 
sive educational campaigns that required a physical giant 
endure the strain. 

Mr. Bryan identified himself with the church when 4 mere 
boy. He indorsed the teachings of the Bible in its entirety, 
and took the Bible as his guide and inspiration for bis life’ 
work. He has been known at great political gatherings wher 
he was not certain as to the issue to ask Divine guidance. He 
gave much time to lectures upon the platform, as well a3 " 
our universities to the students of the Nation, believing tht 
Government would be better if administered by Christi 
people. 

Having lived fn the same congres$lonal district, and 2% 
trying to represent the district that was so ably represente! 
for four by Mr. Bryan, I knew him as well as it w% 
possible for one neighbor to know another. I always rec 
nized him as the ” for the common ot 
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the fight for them. He kept the faith with them. The influence 
of his work does not close at the grave, but extends down 
through the ages. 

ur. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speeker, I am indebted to my 
colleagues from Nebraska for inviting me to have a place on 
his program. 
ea often will the House suspend its ordinary proceedings to 
consider the life of a more notable man than Mr. Bryan. 

yhere have been others as persistent as he in constantly im- 
pressing the need of the observance of the principles of indi- 
vidual morality, which are not different from the principles of 
morality in government, as being essential to the endurance of 
our institutions. There have been others, like Washington 
himeelf, who, with the same clearness and force which were 
characteristic of Mr. Bryan, have held that the influence of 
moral sanctions will fade and wither if not supported by the 
sanctions of religion. But certainly no one has ever stood more 
consistently for these things or fought more valiantly in their 
behalf. Who can measure—the historian will perhaps not seek 


te measure—all that Mr. Bryan and his great contemporary, | 


Mr. Roosevelt, accomplished for the Republic in exemplifying 
aud advocating the righteousness without which neither men 
nor nations can be exalted. 


In estimating Mr. Bryan, however, I believe that those who | 


in the coming days will calmly write the history of our time 


will record that he stood beyond nearly all others in the front | 
reuk of the great orators of the world. They will ask who | 
among the ancients, who among the moderns, possessed such a | 


gift of speech and by its use moved and inspired such a mul- 
titude of followers, and they will name no one who is easily 
comparable. 

So striking was his personality, so musical his voice, so ap- 
propriate and eloguent his utterance, that we who knew bim— 
even though not intimately—can almost see him now. Imagina- 
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State. His career was another example of wheat American opportunity 
affords to those who have the will Industrious!y to apply themselves, 
It would be difficult to find among his cotemporaries anyene witb so 
large a circle of friends and acquaintances who bad so generously be- 
stowed upon him their esteem and confidence. 


| That generous expression, I am sure, is echoed by the Mem- 


bers of this House, wtthout regard to party division. 
Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, the civilized world breathed 


| less apprehensively when from far St. Helena was flashed the 


news of the death of the mightiest military chieftain of any 
age or clime or country. 
The civilized world was hushed to tears in that July evening 
| When came the news that the greatest earthly champion of 
| human rights in any age had fallen asieep in Dayton, Tenn. 
I knew him as chum knows chum, as lover knows sweetheart, 
as soldier knows loved captain and commander. He was mag- 
nificently human. He was so clean and so pure that the very 
| presence of him lifted men to better thoughts and higher atms. 
| Myriads of men belleved in Bryan unfalteringly, and perhaps 

he had a larger personal following than any other mortal. On 
| many oceasions this faithful army of believers witnessed the 
personal defeat of its loved leader, but as often later witnessed 
| the triumph of his ideals. 

If it be true, Mr. Speaker, as the greatest among men are 
now proclaiming, that the crown of greatness rests upon the 
| head of him who performs largest service to his fellow men, 

then have we the sweet assurance that forever upon the brow 
| of the memory status of our Bryan will rest a tiara in which 
| the most effulgent gem will be the Kohinoor of service. [Ap- 
| plause.] 

If it he true, as the priests of God are now proclaiming, that a 
pure personality, next to the precepts of the gospel of the Christ, 
is the most potent appeal for the uplift of the human family, 
then it must be that the example of the pure life of our Bryan 


| 


tion almost refuses to accept his loss and looks for his reap- | will through all the years influence men to greater endeavor in 
pearance, and memory retains his image like a thing of yes-¢ that exalted service. 


terday. 

I] saw bim first when a youthful Member here he thrilled 
the House and the country by a speech that made him at once 
anational igure. Not much lateri saw him again,a candidate 
for the highest office, unexpectedly nominated by a convention 
over which his oratory had cast a spell, crusading the country 
and rallying to his leadership millions of his fellow citizens. A 
decade after that I happened to be in London when, in the hall 
of the House of Lords, he spoke to a meeting of the Interpar- 
liamentary Peace Union. In the midst of his address that 
audience, representing the flower of European intellect and 
thought—an audience not easily moved—rose up and acclaimed 
the speaker. The next morning the newspapers were filled 
with editorials commending what one of them called the “ very 
noble eloguence ” of the American. The final occasion on which 
] saw him was at a birthday dinner which he gave here last 
year. It was apparent that his fine nature had not suffered 
froin the effect of many defeats and adversities. He was alert 
in his bearing, delightful in the greeting he offered his guests, 
and eager in the statement of his unswerving beliefs. Seated 
near him was the Vice President, and I wish I could recall the 
gracious words spoken of each about the other by the two men 
who in their early manhood, as citizens of Lincoln, Nebr., had 
—_ bound together by close ties of friendship never to be 
sroken, 

That evening Mr. Bryan and his brother were planning to 
visit the home of their paternal ancestors in Virginia. Among 
the beautiful hills of Rappahannock County, in the shadow 
of the Blue Ridge Mountains, his great-grandfather located and 
his father was born. I have seen the unpretentious house, still 
standing, which his people occupied in the period when Virginia 
was making her unforgettable contributions to the movement for 
independence the foundation of the new government, and the 
beginning of the wonderful experiment projected by those who 
worked and wrought for better institutions than the world had 
known, The place was not far distant from the homes of Jef- 
ferson, Madison, and Monroe. And when the grandfather and 
father took their way westward they went from an atmosphere 
saturated with the political doctrines of which those statesmen 
were the great apostles. 

After his passing the President wrote of Mr. Bryan words 


which, in conclusion, I desire to place in the Recorp, Mr. 
Coolidge wrote : 


Mr. Bryan has been a prominent figure in public affairs for a third 
a century. He has been a leader in the advocacy of many moral 
reforms and was representative of the effort for purity in our political 
life. He was endowed with the great gift of eloquence. The sincerity 
of bis motives was beyond dispute. He was three times chosen head 
of @ great political party, amd held the exalted office of Secretary of 


Feeble and few must be my words of tribute here. So re- 
cently upon my cheeks were tears, and I must not invite new 
flowing of them in the garish light of this public oecasion. 
Perhaps best expression of my thought in this hour, and the 
thoughts of the multitudes who felt so near to William J. Bryan 
that they were privileged to regard him as both friend and 
captain in the army of humanity, may appear in Walt Whit- 
man’s lines on the death of bis own great captain: 


O captain! my captain! our fearful trip is done, 
The ship has weather’d every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 
While follow eyes the sieady keel, the vessel grim and darlog; 
But O heart! beart! heart! 
O the bleeding drops of red, 
Where on the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


O captain! my captain! rise up and hear the bells; 
Rise up—for you the flag is flung--for you the bugle trills, 
For you bouquets and ribbon'd wreaths-—-for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 
Here captain! dear father! 
This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You've fallen cold and dead, 
My captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still, 
My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will, 
The sbip is anchor'd safe and sound, its voyage closed and done, 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 
Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 
But I with mournful tread, 
Walk the deck my captain lies, 
Fallen cold and dead. 


And so, my captain, a fond farewell! Your friendship and 
love blessed me while you were here upon the earth. Memory 
of you will be my sweet and comforting companion during the 
small days till we shall meet again. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, I have the honor to represent 
the district in southern Illinois which marks the birthplace of 
William Jennings Bryan. March 19, 1860, in a small house of 
five or six rooms, located not far from the public square in 
Salem, Ill., the man was born who was thrice the standard 
bearer of his political party and thrice went down to defeat, 
and who for a time was the premier Cabinet officer in the coun- 
cils of the Nation when the Democratic Party was in control 
of the executive departments of our Government. Fils political 
eareer in that respect has no parallel in American history save 
and except that of Henry Clay, who, too, three times tasted 
the bitter dregs of defeat as bis party leader in national cam- 
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paigns and Ukewlse headed a Cabinet as Secretary of State. 
Each in his day In power to sway the masses with oratory 
was wnsurpassed and for long dominating influence within his 
party has no equal. 

When 6 years of age his father and mother moved to a 
farm of 160 acres about a mile from the village of Salem, where 
the youth lived, romped, and played and did chores around the 
farm as was customary with country boys, until he was 15 
vears of age. Until 10 years of age he learned his lessons at 
his mother’s knee, the public schools until 15, a preparatory 
at Whipple Academy, Jacksonville, IiL, a classteal | 
course in Iinois College at Jacksonville, followed by a course 
in Union College of Law, Chicago, constituted his scholastic 
preparation, He then entered on the practice of law. 

ile bad an ancestral background common to many. His 
people on both paternal and maternal sides, as far as we : 

; 





course 


nble to trace them, were families of the middle class—neither 
rich hor poor, They were industrious, frugal, law-abiding, God- 
fearing people. His ancestral heritage was qualities of the 
heart, self-reliance, and industry. 
native Virginian, was a most devout man—lawyer, State 
senator, and judge of the circuit court for 12 years. It is said 
of his father that regularly three times a day he invoked Di- 
vine guidance and permitted nothing to interfere with this 
custom. Should he be presiding on the bench at his accus- 
tomed hour for prayer, he would bow his head in humble sup- 
plication. His mother,: Elizabeth Jennings, was sincere and 
devout, with good common sense and high moral conceptions, 
With these pioneer virtues and qualifications, coupled with a 
strong individuality and personality, he was equipped for his 
life's work. His father and mother He buried in the little ceme- 
tery at Salem. 

His carly training in life made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on him, which seemed to grow in intensity and fervor as 
he years passed. Into his consciousness profound religious 
concepts and high moral precepts were woven and interwoven. 
In his famous cross of gold speech an expression well defines 
his conception of the fitness of things, when he said: 


His father, Silas L. Bryan, 
i 


The humblest citizen in all the land, when clad in the armor of a 
righteous cause, is stronger than all the hosts of evil. 


Ilis faith was the simple, childlike faith that storm nor 
criticism nor adverse thought could uproot. His indomitable 
will knew no compromise when once convinced that his course 
was right. His three dominant characteristics throughout his 
life were love of religion, love of politics, and love of human 


kind, 

Ilis advocacy of the rights of the common masses, his demo- 

cratic spirit in thought and action early in his political career 

gained for him the title of the “Great Commoner.” He was 

unwavering in spirit and determination in the things he 

thought right. The logic of others could not sway him, the 

lashings of the waves of criticism, ridicule, and censure seemed | 
but the more firmly to fortify him in his beliefs. 
spirit of the militant crusader. 
audiences was magic. 
was at his best. 


His was the 
His power to hoid and move 
Standing before a great audience he 
Words fell understandingly from his silver 
tongue on the ears of the common people. His personal follow- 
ing was legion. He went over the heads of the leaders and 
carried his message to the masses. His friends were ardent, 
his enemies bitter, perhaps more so than those of any other 
inan in modern public life. 

Ilis interest in politics was first awakened in 1872, 


when 
his father was a candidate for Congress. 


Although but J 
years of age, it is said he took a keen boyish interest in the 
campaign, and the thought and cherished hope of a public | 
career was kindled within him. His first political speech was 
in the Hancock-Garfield campaign in 1880. The Democratic 
Ilancock-English Club had regular Saturday night meetings. 
The committee to secure speakers went to Billy Bryan, who | 
had come home from college the night before, and asked him 
to make a speech the next Saturday night. The now familiar 
Bryanesque simile spread over his face. He said that he had 
never made a political speech but that he would try it. In the 
old courthouse at Salem he spoke for an hour and a half. 

I was in rather close contact with him during his late years. 
It was his custom to return to the scenes of his childhood and 
meet and converse With his boyhood friends and acquaintances 
at the annual home-coming and reunion at Salem. 
to give him happiness supreme. He never grew away from 
them nor they from him. Nor did he forget when there to 
visit his parents’ graves and place thereon with loving care 
a tender memories flowers in token of his love and affection 
or them, 

Although we may rot be in accord with all his views on re- 
ligious matters, on political issues, or on social and moral 


That seemed 
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roblems, I think we will all agree that when the pages or 
uistory are written bridging the nineteenth century wir), te 
twentieth, of all men who stamped their impress on these eypy,. 
ful years of our Nation's history, William Jennings Bryyy yj) 
be accorded a place as one of the outstanding figures of +), 


| period, 


Mr. GREEN of Iowa. When a young man and studying jy. 
in Chicago I learned there was in the city a young man from 
Nebraska, also a student of law, who had gained some rey ita. 
tion among the students as a speaker, but no one they 
dreamed that in later years he would be acknowledged ty jy. 
preeminent.as an orator among the platform speakers of yc 
time. I heard nothing more about him for many years, A). 
though he distinguished himself as a speaker in Congress jy 
Was not until he was a candidate for President that he became 
really a national figure. For many years after that event i; 
is doubtful whether there was any man more in the public eyo 
than he. Mr. Bryan occupies a unique position in our histor, 
His powers as on orator were such that no man of his time 
could attract a larger audience. We had everything that goo< 
into the making of a finished orator—a fine presence, a yory 
distinct utterance, combined with a voice of marvelous carrying 
power, which enabled him always to reach the farthest of })j; 
hearers, and a wonderful facility of expression. His manner 
on the platform was easy and attractive. No matter how long 
he spoke none of his hearers left until he had finished, whether 
or not they finally agreed with him. 

Notwithstanding all of these remarkable powers, Mr. Bryay 
seldom succeeded in carrying into effect the projects which hp 
advocated, I would probably not be an unbiased judge of tho 
reasons which caused him to be unfortunate in this respect, for 
it was not often that I was in accord with his policies, but any- 
one who thinks that his life was for that reason a failure js 
greatly mistaken. Mr. Bryan was from first to last an ailvo- 
eate of the people and he kept their cause constantly before 
the great body of the voters which must ultimately determine 
matters of publie policy. 

There are some that will contend that he was nearly always 
in error; others that he was nearly always right. I shall not 
attempt to answer the question as to which of these two views 
is correct. I will only say that the fact that people were jot 
ready to go as far as he proposed does not prove that his life 
work had little effect on the course of public events. On the 
contrary, I think that our governmental action in many re- 
spects was profoundly influenced by the course which he took 
The rights of the common people were his favorite theme, and 
the basis of his argument was that these rights had been denied 
or neglected. Thus he kept constantiy in the publie mind the 
princjple that the first and greatest duty that the Government 
owed was to the masses who were unable to protect themselves 
from the encroachments of those more powerful, either by 
reason of wealth or circumstances. It was not for nothing 
that he received the title of the “ Great Commoner,” for no man 
was ever better entitled to such a designation, and he was 
always consistent and insistent in advocating the cause of the 
common people. No failure could daunt and no reverse could 
check his advocacy of their cause. From this he derived his 
power and his following, for there were few that did not con- 
cede that he was honest in his purpose and sincerely devoted 
to his cause. I remember quite well when I was a young man 
hearing him address a mass convention that had been called at 
Chicago to consider the question of controlling trusts, as great 
business organizations of a certain character were then, and 
still sre, denominated. It can not be said that he had very 
much to do with any legislation that was enacted for the pur- 
poses of protecting the people against these organizations. but 
his speeches had great influence in convincing the people that 
many of them were harmful, and for that reason that legisia- 
tion ought to be adopted to control them in the interests of the 
people. 

Mr. Bryan was essentially a crusader, and, as such, af times 
he seemed to me to have much of the impracticability that so 
often characterizes the knight errant in the field of politics: 
but if he had this fault he had also the virtues of the true 
idealist. At the same time he had all of the enthusiasin of a 
crusader for the attainment of his purposes and plans, and 
which he sought to have carried out without using any of the 
arts of a demagogue. His desire was to make this a land of 
equal opportunity and to make the common people happy and 
prosperous. He believed that this could all be accomplished 
through a general elevation of morals and the attainment $f 
high ideals. He realized that none of his objects could be com- 
pletely attained as long as the sword constituted the final 
arbiter in cases of disagreements and quarrels between nations. 
He therefore sought for world-wide peace as he had sought for 
industrial peace at home, In this respect he was prebably wore 
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enecessful than in any other, and the arbitration treaties which ! were to be his greaiest weapons in his future eareer. Tere he 
he xucceeded in having ratified while Secretary of State will | isid the feundation for a.career which rightfully wen for him 
constitute an enduring monument to his memory. the right and honor of being named not only the foremost 
1 doubt whether there has ever been a man in onr political | statesman of America, but the greatest orator of his ace. 

1 ctery who had at the same time so many devoted followers The second period of his life was ocewpied by the pursuance 
nd so few personal enemies. His eloquence and powers of | of his profession—that of law. Daring this period, we are 
ead chip drew him supporters from every quarter, and his | told, he was quite successful in his profession and built up a 
exemplary character and honesty of purpose protected him from | lucrative practice. 

enmity. Althengh so often defeated he was a great leader, an The third period was, of course, greater than the other two 
orator of surpassing power and influence, and, perhaps greatest periods, and this period of his life was devoted to the service 
of all, a man of unblemished character and of high purposes. of his country. Twice elected to Congress and three times the 
cme will doubtless say that he was much more than this, but standard bearer of the great Democratic Party, he, in one re- 


~ ppough te give him one of the great places in the history | spect at least, received greater honor than any other man of 
one country. history, and that was that during his life he received more 
tty OLDFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I deem it a great honor as votes than any other individual in the world. And the reason 
pli aa & great privilege to have the opportunity on this occa- why the millions of American people flocked to his standard 
; : of caving a few words with regard to the life, character, and rallied to the canse which he espoused was becanse of 
ae He serviee® of Mr, Bryan. their belief in him. He was sincere in his motives, zealous in 
* Quee the campaign of 1896 I have been a devoted follower his efforts, and untiring in his labors. In fact, his labors were 
“sty Pvyan. For all these years and up to the date of his | Ce#seless. 
ath he was my political and personal friend, and I appre- lie was a man who stood for morals and reforms, and he 
a 4 tbat friendship a very great deal indeed. Mr. Bryan lived to see fe ur of his great reforms written into the Constitu- 
cs ereat in heart, great in mind, and great in Christian char- tion of the t nited States, hnemety, the referendum, the election 

- He was nominated three times for the Presidency by his of United States Senators by direct vote of the people, pro- 
iy and received more than 6,000,000 votes at each election. hibition, and women's suffrage. At the time of his demise he 
jie probably had a greater personal following than any man in | "#4 at least one other great reform in view, which was to 
poblic life in our generation. Indeed, I doubt if any public oe oe amendment to the Constitution. This great pro- 
man in America at any time ever had a greater personal fol- — move, however, was not evolution, yet I do not feel at 
lowing than he. He contributed more to the passage of pro- liberty to state what it was. During this period of his life he 
erexvive legislation than any man, not to have been in office at a in many countries and was received by kings in their 
the time. The income tax and the election of Senators by the pa aces, an honor seldom accorded except to those occupying 
people were two reforms that he urged from the beginning of high political office. Tis great ability and superior statesmon- 
his political career, and saw both of theth placed upon the rn recognized throughout the world. 
<tatnte books before his death. I heard him speak many times, 1¢ next period of the life of this great man was the final 
and at the conclusion of each of his speeches I was so thrilled period, and might well be termed that of service to man and 
that I felt that the last speech was the best I had ever heard God, and it was at the beginning of this period of his life that 
him deliver. I doubt if our country has ever produced a greater he searched for a place of peace, pleasure, health, and spiritual 
or more effective orator. He had a fine presence, a perfect environment in which to reside ; and, knowing the world eeo- 
fow of language, and a wonderful voice. I remember quite xraphically so well as he did, and loving the South which had 
well at the St. Louis convention in 1904 when he arose to speak loved him so much and done so much for im, he chose the 
one morning about 6 o'clock, after an all-night session. I was southernmost point of the most southern State for his place 
on the outer fringe of the audience. There were probably “as eeait-tieee . ' ‘ . 
15,000 people in the building at the time. I shall never forget | \, e built him a magnificent home at Coconut Grove, Fla. 
the way he started that speech and the effectiveness of it. I} 7°" he had been a resident of our great State for only a short 
nevee nell aa speech, but I remember quite well just how he while he was induced to become a candidate for member of 
ted: inns the Democratic National Convention. He traveled through the 
err . State of Florida and spoke with all of his old-time vigor and 
eloquence, speaking in practically all counties of the State, 
The people from all walks of life flocked to hear him. Minis- 
ters left their studies, professional men left their offices, clerks 
left thelr counters, and tlhe farmers left their plowhandles, 
and the people thronged from far and wide to hear his mes- 
sages. Six days in the week he discussed before these great 
audiences the political and economic subjects of the day, and 
on Sundays he spoke to them on seriptural topics. It was my 
pleasure and honor to speak with him on many occasions, and 
these great speeches of his were, as I would term it, valedic- 
tories. At the election about 18 months ago he polled more 
votes than had ever been polled by anyone in my State, and I 
sincerely believe that the people of Florida had no office too 
great than for it to have been his for the asking. 

But the last days of his life were those of the greatest use. 
When he had freed himself from political affairs and from all 
public affairs of state, and each Sunday at his home, beneath 
the cool shade of the palm trees, in the delightful breeze 
from the ocean, and in our great soothing climate, taught his 
large Sunday-school classes and gave his lectures from the 
Bible to hundreds of thousands of people from all parts of the 
world, my friends, the life of William Jennings Bryan was un- 
doubtedly an ideal life and worthy of emulation by the Amer- 
ican youtb. 

While William Jennings Bryan was the idol of the American 
people and polled a total of more votes than any other person 
in the world, he had his objectors and persecutors. Like the 
great Napoleon, our own George Washington, Lincoln, Lee, and 
Woodrow Wilson, and so many others whom the world has 
ealled great, he died under fire aud great criticism. But his 
name, deeds, and fine Christian character will ever grow 
brighter, and he will more and more be admired and safely 
emulated by the American youth. 

The SPEAKER. The hour allotted by the House has ex- 
pired. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the other gentlemen whose names the Speaker has 
listed may be recognized. ° 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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Sixteen honrs without sleep and a cold will make it difficult for me 
to make myself heard. 


Yet I heard each syllable and each word in that statement, 
and I was at the entrance of the building. He followed this 
statement by saying that he hoped at least the delegates might 
hear because he wanted especially to talk to the delegates. He 
continued : 


Kight years ago a Democratic National Convention placed in my 
hands the commission of standard bearer; four years later another 
Democratic National Cenvention renewed that commission; I return 
that commission this morning to this Democratic National Convention, 
Some of you may dispnte whether I have fought a good fight; some of 
you may dispute whether I have finished my course; but bo man can 
deny that I have kept faith. 


This sentence was so effective that that great audience of 
some 15,000 people applauded him for 81 minutes. I think I 
have heard most of the orators of cur country speak during 
the last 80 years, and I know that I have never heard such an 
effective speaker as was Mr. Bryan, and I think bis effective- 
ness flowed largely from the fact that whether or not one 
agreed with him he was convinced of his absolute honesty and 
sincerity of purpose. No man in our time has fought more 
battles and fought them more effectively for the great common 
people of America than did Mr. Bryan. In fact his whole 
mature life was made up of one continuous fight in the interest 
of the masses of our people and in the interest of Christianity. 
In honoring the memory of this great and good man we do 
honor to ourselves. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker and fellow members 
of the House, it is fitting, indeed, that we should set aside this 
hour to-day to celebrate the birth of America’s greatest states- 
man, William Jennings Bryan. 

it is singular, indeed, that he divided his life Into four sepa- 
Tate and distinct periods. During the first period of his life 
he devoted himself to education, studies, literature, and letters, 
and se thorough was bis study that he commanded one of the 
largest and most intelligent vocabularies in the English lan- 
guage. This great command of the English language and his 
thorough knowledge and familiarity with the Holy Scriptures 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of 
the Hiouse, Bryan was a great man., ryan was a good man, 
iow can apy man say much more about any other man? 


it is especially appropriate that in this Chamber, where 
he first served and where his vibrant voice first caught the 
ear of the American people, we should make acknowledgment 
of the splendid contribution which his life and character and 
liis service have made to the life of the Republic. 


The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SHALLENBERGER] has 
already pointed out how Mr. Bryan, though twice a candidate 
for he Unlted States Senate and thrice the leader of bis 
party in campaigns for the Presidency, failed to find triumph 
fn any of those campaigns. Dut, gentlemen, it was in defeat 
that ryan was greatest, All of us know how frequently the 
glare and glitter of a great office obscure the admirable per- 
sonal qualities of the possessor or blinds the publie to them. 
On the other hand. we all know how often the garish mag- 
nifleence of hich station seems to impart to its possessor 
qualities that he in truth does not possess. But in defeat, 
when the tumult and shouting are gone, in the gloom of failure, 
there Is no artificial or adventitious circumstance to give to 
the defeated contender qualities that he does not possess, 
There is nothing then to exaggerate or magnify the fallen hero, 
There is no pomp nor self-seeking flattery to invest him with 
attributes that fawning sycophancy attributes to the victor. 
It was in defeat that Bryan was great. Undismayed, un- 
nbashed by power, unawed by privilege, and unafraid of con- 
sequences or humbers he simply girded himself to fight again 
for the things in which he believed, 

Ile was not great because he was President. He was greater 
because he was not President. His was not a reflected glory; 
it was his own, 

Mor 50 years he was a force in American public life. For one- 
third of a century he was a leader and a champion. He had 
his friends and he had his enemies. Many thousands of his 
own party and distinguished leaders disagreed with him on 
economics and frequently upon political issues. He had his 
bitter fees; but through it all, in defeat and in temporary tri- 
umph, in peace and in battle, Bryan was always Bryan—sin- 
cere, courageous, and militant. Regardless of whether his 
friends or his enemies agreed with him, all acknowledged his 
power and respected his character. . 

There are two contributions to HKnglish literature that have 
lived through the years as eloquent tributes of the living to 
the dead. Lord Tennyson in his poem In Memoriam pours 
out, perhaps, the noblest tribute that one friend ever paid to 
another, and Thomas Gray In his Elegy in a Country Church 
Yard singles out amidst that humble and obscure burial place 
the fancied heroes which walked in his mind. You will remem- 
ber that he stopped at one grave and said: 


Some village Hampden that with dauntless breast 
The little tyrant of his fields withstood. 


My friends, the poet of the future, if he could but pause at 
the grave yonder in Arlington, might say with Tennyson that 
here lies the friend of all humanity, and with Thomas Gray, 
here lies a Hampden, not of some village, but a Hampden 
who spoke for the inhabitants of all the villages and all the 
cities and all the lands everywhere on this earth, and who with- 
stood not simply the little tyrant of the fields but withstood 
the tyrants, big as well as little, of all the lands and of all the 
industries on this earth. 

He sleeps yonder in Arlington, where the great and the gal- 
lant and the bravest and the best shall sleep in glory through 
all the years. Let me close with that line of Tennyson’s— 


God's finger touched him, and he slept. 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, of course any man on an occasion 
like this would be indeed proud if he could say something excel- 
lent and elegant and eloquent, but sometimes the simplest words 
are the best. A great and probably the greatest of the Ameri- 
can orators once said: 


The elocutionist believes in the virtue of the voice and the genius of 
gesture and the symmetry of syntax and the majesty of long sentences, 
but the real and true orator believes In the real and the truth. 


Ry this test Willlam Jennings Bryan was a real, true orator. 
I have always been impressed with that fact every time I have 
heard or have read one of his speeches, and, animated by that 
desire, I want the few words I say to you here to-day to be 
simplicity itself. 

I knew him so longoand so well in the days of boyhood and 
youth that emotion and sentiment combine to make me feel I 
really ought to stand aside, especially after the magnificent 
things that have this day fallen from the lips of the splendid 
orators of this House, * 
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I would not take your time if it were not that there is a; ¥,, 
home in Miami now a gentle and a generous lady, a era, soins 
and graceful American woman, whom I knew in her girlhood 
back in Jacksonville, IL, when we all called her “ Bryy). 
sweetheart,” destined to animate and inspire one of the nolo. 
figures that ever steod in the forefront of the Nation's yy, 
After years of suffering, she sits there now spiritualized by tha; 
deep affection which will nbide forever. I would hate to haye 
this meeting close without having her know we thought of jo, 
in this heur. 

Now, just a few words, if you please, about old Jacksonville 
in Illinois and the time when Bryan was there. There jx 
little old verse which says: 
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Something of their greatness lingers 
Where great men have dwelt; 
Something of their high resolving 
In the changing years revolving 
Not by wenkiings felt. 


I am glad that it is appropriate for me to say a word about 
William Jennings Bryan, whom I have known since 1875 I 
knew him from 1875 to 1890 as well, perhaps, as any man here 
I had the honor of serving as one of the 25 honorary pall. 
bearers at Washington last year. 

THE BRYAN BOY WHO CAME FROM SALEM 


He graduated in 1581. He came up from his birthplace, 
Salem, IiL, in 1875 to join the preparatory department of 
Illinois College, called Whipple Academy. He boarded at the 
home of his uncle, Dr. Hiram K. Jones. Doctor Jones je. 
longed to the Concord Summer School of Philosophy. Ue was 
an associate and well-known friend of Emerson and truly 
a man of learning. Reading Greek in the original, he was a 
profound student of Plato. He was distinguished and eminent 
as a physician. Hie was the family physician of my parents. 
My mother was an invalid in 1875, made so because she in- 
sisted in attending every day of the impeachment trial of 
Andrew Johnson in 1868, when my father was a Senator of the 
United States, and therefore one of the judges at that trial. 
On a certain day, just as the doctor was about to leave after 
a professional call, which always inculcated the majesty of 
calmness, he said: “ Mrs. Yates, a nephew of mine is coming 
up from Salem, IL, next week to go to school here, and [ 
want my boy and your boy to know each other.” I heard this 
and was on the watch and was, I feel sure, one of the first 
to welcome the Great Commoner to the college precincts. 

BRYAN STRENUOUS IN YOUTH 

In connection with Bryan, I recall another hour in that same 
room of my mother. 

There caine on, in 1875, the annual contest in “ Elocution “— 
not oratory or the new-fangled word “expression,” but “ elocu- 
tion,” first prize $15, second prize, $10. The faculty selected 
the 10 contestants—decided who the speakers or declaimers 
should be. But the selecting of a hall, the hiring of the orches- 
tra, the inviting of the young ladies to sing between the decla- 
mations, the contracting for the printing of the programs, the 
nominating of the ushers, the arranging of the stage—all these 
important details were left to the anxious contestants, who 
would pardon no missteps. The contestants held a meeting 
and honored Bryan and me with the distinction of attending 
to these things; no pair of modern ambassadors and no team 
of imperial legates of old could have felt the importance more 
keenly, And yet, such was the simplicity of the time; the 
meeting to round up all these things occurred in my mother’s 
room at a little round marble-topped table at the foot of her 
bed, she reclining there, but not interrupting the “ ambassa- 
dors.” After the meeting and the departure of William J. 
my mother said, “Oh, dear, I wish you had the energy and 
iron will of that boy; he will go far.” 

A PRIZE CONTEST IN “ ELOCUTION.” 

The annual prize contest for elocution, aforesaid, came off 
in old Conservatory Hall before a capacity audience. All the 
sweethearts were there. And, of course, all the professors 
and old boys. The declamations were heroic indeed. The 
Sigma Pi Society, to which Bryan and I both belonged, cheered 
us to the echo. But the judges were wonderfully benighted. 
Bryan and I were both defeated. ‘The first prize, $15, went to 
a boy named Merrill, the second to a boy named Harsha. 
Bryan declaimed Patrick Henry's celebrated speech, “Give me 
liberty or give me death,” while I recited, “ Supposed speech 
of John Adams "— 

* * © JT leave off as I begun, that live or die, survive or perish, ! 
am for the declaration. It is my living sentiment, and by the blessing 
of God it shall be my dying sentiment, independence now and inde 
pendence forever— 
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which, after all, 1s good doctrine yet. I felt that Bryan was 
cimply sublime as he shouted, “ Gentlemen cry, ‘Peace, peace, 
when there is no peace.” (One of the judges comforted Bryan 
next day by telling him that had there been a third prize, Bryan 
would have got it.) Later we both had better luck. (Bryan 
and later Won a prize at the State contest, participated in by 
10 colleges ; and so did I.) 
of that old Conservatory Hall contest, 50 years ago. 


PROGRAM 
Music 
PRAYER 
Music 


1. Oration on Turenne-------- eee ien estan Esprit Flechier 


) Supposed Speech of John Adams__-~~-~~- ......_--Daniel Webster 
Richard Yates, Jacksonville, Ill. 
g, Three Days in the Life of Columbus___ ~~. --~---------- Delavigne 
Ii. W. Johnston, Rushville, IL. 


Song—Should He Upbraid?___- Rerdeiseseatans sone. Spies { 
Miss M. E, Ormond. 
4. Lucius Junius Brutus’ Oration Over the Body of 


Lueretia seis ale siete eink eet ms John H, Payne 
Walter G. Scott, Jacksonville, It. 
fi Speech of Patrick Henpry pat sb gh ek Ghai dial vies peas Greniebeneiisendeases Patrick tlenry 
W. Bryan, Salem, Ill. 
6. Misanthrope ----------- ----------------------- 
A. K. Harsha, Jacksonville, 111. 
Sors— TRS Capek ve GO Gi aie le we eecbwdicnncsncnes Hobbs 
Miss M. Ek. Ormond. 
7. Regulus to the Roman Senate__ 
F. McKinnell, Beardstown, U1, 
§. Spartacus to the Roman Envoys In Etruria___.....___-~- E. Kellogg 
E. G. Merrill, Keeseville, N. Y. 
9. Address to the Young Men of Italy—-_ 
Wa We 


_.--Anobymeus 


sadist snag etic is nota 
Ilillix, Weston, Mo, 


Music 
Announcement of Prizes, 
Order of the program arranged by lot. 
I wonder if it would be indelicate—I hope you will not feel 
it so—-for me to tell you that just before he went to Nebraska 


he met me on the street one day and usked me to come down 
to his office that night. This was after we had been admitted to 


the bar some six or seven years and had been separately prac- | 


ticing law in Jacksonville, Ill. His office consisted of a desk 


in a corner of the office of the law firm of Brown & Kirby, | 


and my office consisted of a desk in the corner of the law office 
of Morrison & Whitlock. Neither of us was rich enough to have 
an office of his own. A great thing developed at that evening 
meeting, for he tendered me a partnership. At first glance it 
had every appearance of success because he was a Democrat and 
Il a Republican; he was a Presbyterian and I a Methodist; he 
lived in one end of town and I lived in the other; he had his 
overdraft with one bank and I had mine with another. All 
went well, even as to the firm name. It was unanimously 
agreed, there being no minority report, that the firm name 
ought to be “Bryan & Yates” and not “Yates & Bryan,” 
but a slight difference in regard to the division of the next 
year’s fees prevented that partnership, and I have never 
got over that one of my numerous mistakes. I saw him in 
Chicago when he came to have breakfast with me at the 
Auditorium Hotel one morning not long before he passed away. 
Mrs. Yates was there, and he said to Mrs. Yates, “If your 
husband had accepted that partnership, I would still be prac- 
ticing law in Jacksonville, Morgan County, Ill.” I said, “ No; 
you would net, You would have been William Jennings Bryan 
wherever you were in all the world, and as long as you lived in 
America you would be running for President with one great 
party in one hand and another great party in the other hand.” 
Ile said, “ You are a fatalist.” I said, “I am not a fatalist, 
but I know William Jeunings Bryan.” 

Departing as I well know from the high standard of oratory 

_that has been set by you gentlemen this afternoon, may I tell 
you obe more very personal incident? 

Bryan and I were standing at the entrance to a Chautauqua 
tent in western Nebraska or eastern Colorado. He was waiting 
for an automobile to take him at about 5 o’clock p. m. to his next 
appointment, his date for that evening, at a town 90 miles west 
and south. It was 90 miles I well know for I covered the same 
% myself the next day. He had just lectured 2 hours and 40 
minutes, from 2 p. m. to 4.40 p. m., and had already traveled 65 
miles through a heavy rain storm from 8 to 12 that morning. 
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Tle was hoarse and perspiring and as tired as any man could 
be, and therefore not in a mood, I am sure, for any sirain of 
sentiment or emotion. 

All of a sudden a boy of 16, employed as one of the tent beys 


, of the Chautauqua agency or bureau which owned the tent and 
in his junior year triumphed at the junior oratorical contest | 


* properties,” rushed up to me and said: “ Oh,-Governor Yates, 


| 1 am going to do it; I don’t know how I can manage it, and I 


I have in my hand the old program | 
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don’t see a thing in sight, but I am going to try it; 1 am going 
to do it.” 

I said to the colonel: “Oh, Bryan, look, look here, and see 
this boy; this brave, bright boy; he told me in Kansas that he 
is crazy to go to college, but feared he must give it up because 
he had not been able to save any money.” 

I may add that the boy’s face was aflame with enthusiasm, 
radiant with resolution, flushed with aspiration. ‘This conver- 
sation ensued : 

Colonel Bryan, What does your father do? 

toy. Well, it doesn't matter does it? 

Brrax. Yes; I want to know; what does he do; 

Boy. Yes, sir. 

Bryan. Can he help you? 

Boy. No, sir; not at all. 

Bryan. Would a hundred dollars do you any good? 


is he a farmer? 


I thought the boy would faint. He swallowed and stammered 
and choked and the tears came into his eyes and he could not 
say a word. And bryan said, * Here, give ine my check.” and 
the treasurer handed him a check and Bryan looked at it and 
said, “ $99,’ and turned it over anti indorsed it in blank and 
reached down in his pocket aud got a silver dollar and handed 
both to the boy—the check and the dollar—and said: 

“ Here, take this, and God bless you,” and ciimbed into his 
automobile and, like Santa Claus of old, “drove out of sight,” 
leaving a youth in tears—and I cried a little, too. 

The situation could almost have been described in the dear old 
words, 

But I heard him exclaim as he drove out of sight, 
Merry Christmas to all, and to all a good night, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, we are doing to- 
day a very unusual thing. I do not reeall that at any time 
since the Civil War, surely I know that at no time during my 
service in the House of Representatives, has the House ever 
fixed an hour to pay tribute of respect to persons who were 
not in official life at the time of their death, except in the case 
of two former Presidents of the United States. But althouch 
we are doing an unusual thing I am sure we all of us feel that 
we are doing a very proper thing because the life of Hon. Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan was for a period of 30 vears so inti- 
mately and prominently connected with the public affairs of 
these United States as that it is quite proper for us on this 
anniversary of his birth to devote this hour to recollections 
of him. ° 

I can not claim such an intimacy with Mr. Bryan as many 
of those who have preceded me were able to claim. My first 
meeting with him was in the year 1896, the year of his first 
candidacy for the Presidency and the year when I cast my 
first vote. It was a mere casual meeting; nothing occurred 
that would have caused him to retain me in his recollection. 
During subsequent years I saw him occasionally, sometimes 
frequently, particularly while he was here as Secretary of 
State, but I repeat that the associations although cordial, were 
never what could be termed intimate. 

For 30 years Mr. Bryan held dominion in the hearts and over 
the intellects of unnumbered millions of American people. As 
has been said by a number of speakers who have preceded me, 
that dominion was perhaps greater than has been held by any 
other citizen, unless, perhaps, it was the late President Roose- 
velt, within the last 50 years. His was a most remarkable 
career. Henry Clay held dominion for a long while, but 
Henry Clay was in public life for a long while. Jackson held 
dominion for a long while, but Jackson was in public life 
for a long while. Jefferson and others of earlier days held 
dominion but those almost without exception were in public 
life for a long while. Lincoln, of course, held dominion and 
it continues to grow as the years go by, and Lincoln, as I had 
occasion to say the other day, was really in public life so far 
as national affairs were concerned, for only a very brief time— 
one term in Congress and one term as President of the United 
States. Bryan was in a national official position just two 
terms in the House of Representatives and a little more than 
two years as Secretary of State. 

But during all that period, from the time of his first nomi- 
nation for President until the conclusion of his life, while he 
suffered defeat within the lines of his own party, it is not 
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and qualified to speak to us upon this occasion. Therefore I 
ask unanimous consent that the House grant the privilege o¢ 
live minutes to the gentleman trom Georgia [Mr. Crisp} and 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Ranx«rn] in order that 


| they may address us on this occasion. 


om ‘ , . 
5SO8 COUN GR} 
putt it too strong to say that he was the most powerful 
iit individual with the people that there was in the party. 
The cl t association that I ever had with Mr. Bryan was 
dur what may be properly designated as his last really 
cat political appearance. It so happened that at the Demo- 
cratic convention in New York in 1924 I had the honor of | 
i wember of the committee on platform and resolutions, | 
aud by the echatrman of that committee, Mr. Cummings, I was 
uted a member of the subcommittee of which Mr. Bryan 
wis also a member and of which he was the vice chairman. 
That subcommittee, after its first day's work, began to realize 
that forees were playing about that convention that not only 
threatened the success of our party but which some of us 
hv mn io fear threatened the very continuance of our party, | 
and for more than four days the subcommittee sat trying to 
‘ nd its influence and its suggestions out to the floor of the 
‘ ( on in order to prevent what again and again seemed 


Out of 
15 hours 


to us micht 


72 b ‘Ss ile 


the very dissolution of our party. 
members of that subcommittee had just 


nrove 


of sleep. T reenl) that one morning, at I think about 3 
O'clock, when we had adjourned from the committee room 
ynd were pues wy to the hotel where Mr. Bryan was stop- 
ping, he said to me, “This, of course, will be the last conven- 
tion that I shall ever ettend.” I asked him, “ Why?” And he 
said, “I do not expect to be living when the next national 
convention meets; in fact, 1 doubt if I shall be living a vear 
from now.” That was prephecy, because he died in a little | 
more than a year from that time. 

ji may seem strange to refer to the incident which I have 
now in mind, but [ sball refer to it because it was so char- 
acteristic of Mr. Bryan’s life and his philosophy. It occurred 


on the last morning after the subcommittee had been in session 
all night, when it seemed inevitable that the question which was 
so troubling us would bring about the disintegration of our party. 
We had abandoned by that 


time all hope of Democratic suc- | 


cess at the election which was to follow, and our sole thought 
was bent then upon the idea of trying to preserve the party 
from dissotution. Just about daybreak of the morning of the | 
fourth day—tI think it was the 2Sth of June—there occurred 


what T imagine was one of the most dramatic incidents that 
ever happened in any committee of a political convention in 


the history of these United States or of the world, Mr. Bryan 
offered a prayer. I have a copy of that prayer here and I 
think I shall read it, though it had been my purpose merely 
to insert it in the Recorp without reading. It illustrates, as 


T said a while ago, Lis spirit and his philosophy. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the Honse, | 
had not intended to say anything because I am aware tht 
I can add nothing to the deserved and beautiful tributes that 
have already been paid to my friend Mr. Bryan. As I sat jn 
my seat listening to these addresses I became in a reminiscent 
mood. My mind went back to the Fifty-second Congress, 
1891, the first Congress to which Mr. Bryan was elected. 
a memorable contest my father was elected Speaker of that 
House. Mr. Bryan had not supported him in the Democratic 
caucus for the speakership nomination but had loyaily sup. 
ported his friend Mr. Springer, of Illinois. Mr. Bryan 
young, handsome, energetic, enthusiastic, and magnetic. Some 
of his friends, notably Mr. Springer, of Illinois, were urging 
him fot appointment on the Committee on Ways and Means. 
After considering the pros and cons, notwithstanding he had 
not supported father in his speakership contest, netwithstand- 


in 
After 


was 


ing it was Mr. Bryan’s first term in Congress, my father ap- 
pointed him on that commitiee. He was subjected to some 


criticism by his own colleagues for doing so. As a mere boy 
I wus clerk at the Speaker's table. Part of the duties of that 
office at that time was to kcep the time of the various speakers, 
A tariff bill was under consideration, Finaliy Mr. Bryan was 
recognized, He stood in the aisle along about where my 
friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morin] now stands, at 
second or third row of seats from the back of the Chamber. He 
started to address the House on the tariff. At first he was 
given very little attention, but after a few moments he had 
won the House and he had its undivided attention. When he 
was called down at the expiration of his one hour, dozens of 
Members on both sides of the House rese and asked unanimous 
consent that he be given unlimited time, which was done. He 
continued to enthrall and enlighten the House for 2 hours and 
45 minutes and that was the speech that brought Mr. Bryan 
first into national prominence. 

When that speech was over my father said to me: “That 


the 


| speech justifies my appointment of Mr. Bryan on the Ways and 
| Means Committee, and there will be no further criticism of 


He believed 


in political matters being religious, although he did not believe | 


in inserting religion as a political issue into the affairs of 
government, 
The prayer reads as follows: 


Our Heavenly Father, we come into Thy presence conscious that 
Thou art inféuite in wisdom, love, and power, while we are limited in 
knowledges and prone to err. 


‘Thou dost care for Thy children and hast promised to reveal Thyself 
aud Thy will to those whose hearts are open to divine suggestion. 

We need Thy counsel, Lord, 
and dealing with mighty problems that vex and trouble us, 
subject to prejudice and passion and unconscious bias. 

Cleanse our minds of all unworthy thoughts and purge our hearts of 
all evil Show us Thy ways and help us to know what Thou 
wouldst have us say and do end be, 

We would consecrate ourselves wholly unto Thee and Thy service. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven, 

Ifelp us to advance in our day and this day the brotherhood Thou 
may it include all mankind, . 

So guide and direct us in our work to-day that the people of our 
party and of our country and of the world may be better for our com- 
ine tagether in this convention and in this eommittee. 

Ittess us not for ourselves, but that we may be a blessing. We ask 
in Jesus’ name. Amen, 


I repeat, it is singular perhaps to insert this in the Rrcorp; 
but if any of you had been in the atmesphere of that committee 
room, if you could have appreciated the tremendous strain 
under which that litth group was laboring there in an effort 
to save from dissolution and disintegration the party which we 
believed was best equipped for saving mankind, if you could 
have gotten the atmosphere of the hour, I am sure it would 
have impressed you, as it did all of us who were there, as one 
of the most dramatic episodes that ever happened in the his- 
tory of politics. 

Mr. SUALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, it fell to my lot to ar- 
range this program to-day, and because of the fact that so many 
geutlemen expressed a desire to speak I have had to deny some 
we would have been very glad to hear from; but we have two 
Members ef the House whom I consider among our best beloved 


We are 


desires. 


didst establish ; 


We are carrying great responsibilities | 


that appointment,” and there was none. 

Mr. Bryan was ever my friend from the day I first knew 
him as a boy in the Fifty-second Congress. Father died in 
October, 1896, before Mr. Bryan became the nominee of the 
party for President. When Mr. Bryan was Secretary of State 
he repéatedly said to me that he could never do anything for 
father who gave him his first opportunity, but that if there 
was anything in the world that he could ever do for me to 
repay father’s friendship for him, he stood ready and willing 
and anxious to do it. 

I never had occasion to call upon him, and I simply give 
this to show the bigness of character of Mr. Bryan. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Bryan has ended his earthly career, but his in- 
fluence is not dead. His great character, bis great public serv- 
ice radiated from him influences for good, for clean govern- 
ment, for clean living, for faith in the Christianity of our 
fathers that will endure for all time to bless unborn Ameri- 
ean generations. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, those who visit the beautiful 
Arlington National Cemetery, just across the Potomac River, 
are struck by three outstanding and conspicuous features. 
The first is the home of Robert E. Lee, one ef the purest and 
perhaps the greatest military leader of all history. 

Another is the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, whose sacred 
sarcophagus contains the composite embodiment of all our 
honored dead who made the supreme sacrifice in the World 
War. 

The third is the new-made grave of William Jennings 
Bryan, the greatest Christian leader of modern times. 

His enduring fame is evidenced already by the fact that 
admiring humanity has made such a beaten path to his grave 
that it has become necessary to wire off a passage to ft in 
order to keep them from trampling upon the graves in the 
surrounding grounds. 

Great as a statesman, great as an American, he was even 
greater as a moral, Christian leader. He needs no epitaph save 
his own immortal name, which is indelibly inscribed on the 
hearts of his fellow men. He needs no monument save the 
“indestructible substance of his own greatness” to commend 
him to the consideration of all coming ages. He needs no 
biography save that written by his own eloquence, In answer 
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to one of the leading unbellevers of his day, he gave to Amer- 
ica the richest contribution to her inspiring literature, in 
which he said: 

And immortality! Who will estimate the peace which a belief in 
a future life bas brought to the sorrowing hearts of the sons of men? 
é . * +. > . . 

If the Father deigns to touch with divine power the cold and pulse- 
sx heart of the buried acorn and to make it burst forth from its 
prison walls, will He leave neglected in the earth the soul of man, 
made in the image of his Creator? If he stoops to give to the rose- 
bush, whose withered blossoms float upon the autumn breeze, the 
sweet assurance of another spring time, will He refuse the words of 
hope to the sons of men when the frosts of winter come? If matter, 
mute and inanimate, though changed by the forces of nature into a 
multitude of forms, can never die, will the imperial spirit of man 
enffer annihilation when it has paid a brief visit like a royal guest 
te this tenement of clay? No; I am sur¢ that He who, notwithstand- 
ing His apparent prodigality, created nothing without a purpose, and 
wasted not « single atom in all His creation, has made provision for 
a future life in which man’s universal longing for immortality will 
tind its realization. I am as sure that we live again as I am sure that 

we live to-day. 

In Cairo I secured a few grains of wheat that had slumbered for 
gore than 30 centuries In an Egyptian tomb. As I looked at them 
this thought came into my mind: If one of those grains had been 
planted on the banks of the Nile the year after it grew and all its 
lineal descendants had been planted and replanted from that time 
until now, its progeny would to-day be sufficiently numerous to feed 
the teeming milllons of the world. An unbroken chain of life con- 
nects the earliest grains of wheat with the grains that we sow and 
reap. There fs In the grain of wheat an invisible something which 
hos power to discard the body that we see, and from eart’ and air 
fashion a new body so much like the old one that we can not tell 
the one from the other. If this invisible germ of life in the grain 
of wheat can thus pass unimpaired through 3,000 resurrections, I 
shall not doubt that my soul bas power to clothe itself with a body 
suited to its new existence when this earthly frame has crumbled 
into dust. 

JOUN C. COOLIDGE 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Vermont asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objee- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, to-day there has come news 
of the death of a simple citizen of the Nation—news that 
has carried its sad message to all parts of the world. Col. 
John ©, Coolidge has been a resident of my district all his 
loug life. I have known him personally for more than 30 
years. To know him was to admire his sterling qualities of 
heart and mind and to have an abiding respect for his char- 
acter. 

He came of a people who put duty and patriotism above 
all else. Colonel Coolidge was a great man, when measured 
by the yardstick that truly determines the real value of citi- 
vensbip. Tle was of the type that founded the Republic and 
nourished its existence, 

His example of simple living, hard work, and honest dealing 
has had a wholesome influence on millions of his fellow coun- 
trymen, 

Though he has passed from the sphere of active physical 
existence, Who can doubt that he still lives In the fine traits 
of character passed oy to his honored son, the President of 
the United States? [Applause.] 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr, Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill I, R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw- 
LEY] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 10425, the legislative appropria- 
Uon bill, with Mr. Hawtey in the chair, 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill, which 
the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative branch 


of the Government for the fiseal year ending June 80, 1927, and for 
other purposes, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dicktn- 
SON] is recognized. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. Tincuer}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 30 minutes, 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not suppose there is a subject pending before the 
American Congress upon which we could have the unanimous 
action of Congress any easier than we could on the subject of 
farm relief if the Members of Congress could agree upon what 
would afford farm relief, 

I have not much patience with the statement which goes 
out, to the effect that Congress will not do anything for the 
farmer. I do not believe that there is a Member of this House, 
regardless of his location, regardless of the district that le rep- 
resents, but who, if he honestly believed that the enactment of 
a sound measure into law would benefit agriculture under exist- 
ing conditions, would vote for that law. 

There is a report going out from Washington—I am not 
charging motives to the people who are puiting out that re- 
port—that Congress is not willing to do anything for agricul- 
ture. I want to give you a little history showing what the 
work of the Committee on Agriculture has been at this session 
of Congress, to let you see just how far from easy it is to 
arrive at a proper solution of the farmer's problem. Out at 
Des Moines, lowa, they had a convention. The governors of 
11 States appointed 2 delegates each to attend that conven- 
tion, and in that way they formed a committee of 22, coming 
from what is called the Corn Belt, because the situation in the 
Corn Belt is distressing. 

During the war the prices of land were so inflated that in the 
State of Iowa, for instance, they paid $400 or S500 or 8600 an 
acre for farm land and went into debt for most of it, and the 
banks got that paper. That paper is not good security, because 
the soil of Iowa will not produce crops sufficient to pay the 
interest on the loan, and there is no way to compel the people 
who put the paper in the bank to pay it, and it never will be 
paid, because there is not the security behind the paper. 

However, agriculture has not had a fair deal since the war, 
due to the fact that agriculture has not been able to organize 
as has industry and labor and procure for itself what they biave 
procured for themselves; and that is due to the fact that 
certain laws that we have passed can not be made to apply to 
agriculture as effectively. 

Let me tell you what I know about the bills pending hefore 
us. One bill from a colleague, pending before this committee— 
1 will talk about it later—proposes to create a commission and 
fix the price of all farm products so that they will pay 5% 
per cent as profit on the cost of production. 1 do not know 
how in the world you will fix that, when they produce 40 
bushels an acre on land costing $600 an acre in Lowa and give 
them 5% per cent profit. We will do all right in Kansas 
producing the same amount of corn on land that costs $50 an 
acre. 1 want to call the attention of the House to the fact that 
it is net a boy's program of work. Of course, that bill was 
introduced by an enthusiastic Congressman from Kansas for 
the edification of his constituents. [Laughter.]} 

But he will go home next summer and howl up and down 
the valleys as to what he would have been willing to do for 
agriculture if he could have gotten the other boys to go along 
with him. [Applause.] 

A corn committee came here. Twenty-two of them came 
here. They were well represented, and they were a pretty nice 
looking bunch of men.- Remember it was the price of corn 
that was hurting. The price of corn was not right, and it was 
the price of corn that was hurting. They came before our 
Committee on Agriculture and admitted it was the price of 
corn that was out of line, because the price of every other 
agricultural product was away above normal peace-time prices, 
and the price was satisfactory to the people producing those 
products. They came here and said, “ Now, we are going to 
formulate for this committee a bill that is workable and a 
thing which you can enact into law.” And they testified. Let 
me say for the Committee on Agriculture, and let no man deny 
it—I am not defending myself; I do not expect to come back 
to Congress, and the reason [I do not expect to come back is 
that I do not want to, and that is the only reason. So | am 
talking for the great committee with which I have worked for 
eight years, and I know that committee does more conscientious 
hard work—I will not say more but as much as any com- 
mittee in this House—and they have been doing it fer the 
whole of these eight years. There never has been a day that 
these men wanted to appear before that committee and testify 
but what the committee was ready to hear them. And it had 
to hurry them to get them to come with their plan, We have 
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had to prod them. They came here and they went to see the 
Vresident and then somebody else. Finally they came before 
that committee, and we said, “Now, get your plan in work- 
uble order; we want to see if we can do anything for you.” 
Let me stop right here to say that a remark was made on 
this floor yesterday by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DiIckKIN- 
HON] to the effect that somebody told him he could get the re- 
lief he was seeking if he could get the indorsement of the 
J’resident, and if the President would come down here and say 
to the committee, “ You yote out that bill,” and if be did that 
it would be voted out on the floor. Let me tell you that is not 
true. The men who sit on that committee, most of them, have 
been there a good many years and they listen to the testimony ; 
they are familiar with the subject, and there has never been 
a time since I have been in the House that the Committee on 
Agriculture has sacrificed its beliefs and its principles in vot- 


ing on legislation, They would never do that by order from 
niyone, even if they did receive it. [Applause.] 

i do net believe the gentleman who made that assertion 
would sacrifice his, and that was a funny thing, too. It is 


kind of remarkable that the gentleman who said that to the 
gentleman Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] is against his bill. 
‘Phe gentleman from lowa wants a certain bill passed. He has 
had the courage to introduce it and say this is my plan and 
I stand fer tt, but the man who said that to him and told him 
how to get his plan passed is against his plan and he is fighting 
it every day in the committee. Do not let us make any bones 
ebout it. His prescription to the gentleman from Iowa for get- 
ting his bill passed and having it enacted into law is to get the 
President or somebody else indorse it and ask for its passage. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I always yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. KUINCHELOR. I am against it, and I have been con- 
sistent on it: but will the gentleman from Kansas say he is 
neuinst it? Vhe gentleman from Kansas was for the McNary- 
jlaugen bill when his wheat growers were in trouble, but when 
the corn people got into trouble he was against it. 

Mr. TINCHER. I will state to the gentleman who inter- 
ruyred me, not to ask a question but to make a speech on the 
floor of the House, as he always does, that I have not been 
inconsistent at all. I supported the McNary-Haugen bill be- 
cnuse I believed there was an emergency that needed help, and 
I have never fought anything that has rver come from the great 
Committee on Agriculture since 1 have been on it, and you 
have not supported anything. 

Mr. KINCHELON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. TINCHER. No; 1 do not want to get into any contro- 
versy With the gentleman. If you have anything to enlighten 
this House, wait until I am through and then take the floor, 
like you are always doing in the committee, and be sarcastic 
about it and slur somebody, because that is your style. 

Mr. KINCHELOER. Will you say you are for the Dickinson 
bill or are you against it? 

Mr. TINCH ER. I have never said I was for it. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. You are against it, and yet it is the 
same in principle as the MeNary-Haugen bill. 

Mir. TINCHDR, Let me tell you something, something which, 
of course, you do not understand; and there are plenty of men 
in the House who know that. I am not getting up here before the 
jJiouse and declaring what bill I am for, but I am trying to 
work out a bill for agriculture. I am defending the Committe? 
on Agriculture, and most of the members of that committee 
are entitled to the defense. They do not try every five min- 
utes to inject some petty political issue into every bit of work 
they are doing. Most of them are too big and high-class men 
for that. 

Now, I started to tell you about these fellows with their 
eorn plans, and I want to tell you what the committee got up 
against outside of internal troubles and, God knows, some 
committees have enough of those troubles, and we have had 
our internal troubles. A committee of 22 came down here; the 
Corn Belt fellows. \They said, “ We want you to write a law.” 
We told them to take advantage of the drafting service and 
prepare the bill they wanted the committee to consider. We 
called attention to the fact that there was not anything con- 
erete in their indorsement. They did not indorse the Dickin- 
son bill; they indorsed the principle; but they said they were 
not indorsing it. However, we said, “ Write your bill and 
bring it in.” And the amazing thing was that they went out 
and wrote a bill creating a board and authorizing that board 
to take care of surplus crops and defining the basic agricul- 
tural products of America. They did that on page 9 of that 
bill. 

‘The bill is a pecullar one. You ean not get copies of it, but 
there is a committee print. It has no father or mother. 
[Laughter.] Here is what it says: 


irom 
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Whenever the board finds that there may be duttng the year ensul 
a surplus above domestic requirements of cotton, wheat, cart) er 
swine— sn, 


ae 


Then they go on and provide for the eoNection of an eens). 
zation fee. Now, do you know what was wrong with th, 
men? They would have this American Congress go on re ord 
voting a definition for the basic agricultural products i 
leave eorn out, and they come down here to get help— . 

Mr. MADDEN. Why were they opposed to corn? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will tell you why, Mr. Mappen. They 
were afraid to advocate an equalization fee on corn. 1 sys. 
ported the McNary-Haugen bill, but there was no concealment 
in any paragraph of it. We advocated an equalization fee on 
all the products and gave the plan whereby we proposed to 
raise it. But here is an outfit that broucht in a bill, and while 
over in the back of it they take $1606,060,000 ont of the Treas. 
ury for corn, yet the wheat fellow and the cotten fellow and 
the hog fellow and the cattle fellow must get his money from 
the equalization fee. 

They knew it would not work. They knew it was a pr post 
tion that was impracticable, but they were afraid to go back 
to their corn-raisers and say they had not stood for this, so 
they come in here with this bill and leave corn out of it, and 
Peek and his crowd, yeu know who they are—— 

Mr. MADDEN. They wanted $100,000,000 for corn. but 
wanted the other products to take care of themselves through 
the equalization fee. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes; and eventually take care of the corn, 

It is from that crowd that the news emanates that the ad. 
ministration and the Congress will not do anything for avri- 
culture. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Is the gentleman willing to uso 
his influence with this Congress to have it stay in session until 
we can get a relief bill reported by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture which will be a bill indorsed by your committee and one 
that has your approval? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. I am willing to have hearings 
day and night. I ferced a roll call in the committee this morn- 
ing so we would work to-morrow on hearings. I am going to 
cooperate with the boys to report out a bill that is workable 
and one that will meet the situation. I am not willing to play 
politics with the men who come down here 22 strong and hewl 
for corn legislation and then go out and report back to the 
American Congress and ask us by solemn vote to leave King 
Corn out of a definition of basic agricultural products. I am 
not willing to do that. You put corn in your bill and put an 
equalization fee on it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. And I am willing to have it 
stay there, Brother Trvcuer, and I recommend now that your 
committee give that consideration, 

Mr. TINCHER. But here is what happened to us. Mr. 
Hirth, from Missouri, spoke four days, and do you know what 
the closing remarks of his speech were? 

Gentlemen, we have had this up In our meetings; we have had these 
caucuses. We, the farmers, have gone over this matter, and here Is this 
bill; you take it; and if you do not pass it, you do so at your peril. 


Can we change it any? No. They say, “This is the bill we 
want. We have come and gone and made the demand.” 

Mr. BURTNDSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I would like to read the gentleman a wire 
and get his comment upon it, because it pertains particularly to 
the Committee on Agriculture and its handling of this question. 

Mr. TINCHER. Read it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. It comes from the Wheat Growers Pur- 
chasing Co., whose offices are at Grand Forks, N. Dak., and 
reads as follows: 


In your opinion has the Congress been intimidated by the metheds 
and testimony of members of the Des Moines Conference Committee in 
presenting the farm problem before the House Agricultural Commiitee, 
or is reaction ef certain members of the committee result of previous 
determination uot to sincerely grapple with situation demanding im- 
mediate action? Reply for publication. 


Mr. TINCHER. You wire them that nobody was intimi- 
dated. Tell them that this committee is made up of men who 
have fights every day, like Krycnrenor and myself, and that 
there is not anybody out in the Northwest who could intimidate 
anybody on this commitiee. [Laughter and applause.) Tell 
him if it was meant for that purpose it was a failure. 

We are seriously working every day. I never worked with 
the committee when it worked any harder than it has been 
working this year, and it has always been a hard-working 


sea 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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that is workable. ; 

Mr. BURTNESS. There are two questions, apparently, in 
this wire. Your amswer is no to the first one. Is it also no to 
the second question ? : 

Mr. TINCHER. What is the second question? 

Mr. BURTNESS (reading)— 


Is reaction of certain members of the committee result of previons 
determination not to sincerely gtapple with situation demanding im- 
mediate action? 


Mr. TINCHER. I object to that as incompetent, irrelevant, 
and immaterial; and nobody on earth can tell what is meant. 
{Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. BURTNESS. Apparently, however, press agents have 
been at work and have created considerable confusion in the 
minds of the people, and I thought probably the gentleman 
could straighten out the situation. 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, when they come here one day de- 
manding yeu do something for corn, and then they go out 
the next day and come back with a bill that has nothing 
about corn in it, it makes you kind of shaky about this com- 
mittee of 22. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. MADDEN. We have a very distinguished citizen in 
the State from which I come who has taken a lot of interest 
in agriculture, former Governor Lowden, and I would like to 
ask the gentleman from Kansas what remedy the governor 
suggested for the ills of the farmer when before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Mr. TINCHER. You know that is embarrassing [laughter], 
because I like Frank Lowden, and I may be sory for this 
some time. 

Mr. MADDEN. I have great confidence in his judgement. 

Mr. TINCHER. He made one of the greatest speeches I 
ever heard. Ile shed tears, but he did not offer any sugges- 
tions. [Laughter and applause.| He is just like many more of 
them. You ought to get that speech, Martin, and read it. 
It is one of the finest you ever read in your life, but it stops 
short of suggestions. You understand, it will be dangerous 
in the great State of Illinois for a really ambitious man to 
advocate an equalization fee on corn. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, Illinois is a great corn State. 
I was wondering about his position, because I am very anxious 
to follow the suggestions of our former governor. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not believe Frank would be in favor 
of putting this fee on wheat either, because if he should ever 
run he would want the Kansas delegation. 

Mr. MADDEN. Frank raises cotton, too. 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not know, but he might take Mere- 
dith’s plan. Meredith came here from Iowa and testified an 
entire day. He is a great friend of the farmer. He gave us 
his testimony and finally gave us a proposed bill, but he came 
out square-toed and said, “I am for price fixing; I have got 
away from all this fictitious notion that we do not want price 
fixing. We want price fixing.” Mr. Meredith hes also given 
us his list of prices which he would fix in the bill, and there 
was a funny thing about that. Every agricultural product bas 
a higher price to-day than he gave us except two, cotton and 
sugur. [Laughter and applause.] He was going to double the 
= of cotton and sugar, and the rest of it would come down 
ower, 


Mr. MADDEN. Double the price of corn in order to make 
sugar. 


Mr. TINCHER. I wish we could make all the sugar we im- 
port out of corn. 

Mr. MADDEN. That is the way, squeeze the juice out of 
corn and make sugar out of it. [Langhter.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Mr. Chairman, I do not like to encumber 
the Recorp with this thing, but I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks by printing the bill in the 
Recorv, Is there objection? : 


There was no objection. 

Mr. TINCHER. I want the membership to study that and 
See it you are going to criticize the commitiee for net reporting 
it out. Do you know what this committee tried to do, this 
committee of equalization fee? They were going to put the 
qualization fee on process flour, going to make the milier pay 
it. It was said before the committee that probably the farmer 
Would never have to pay it. Oh, they are brave, this committee 
that originated in Des Moines. There are only two or three 

ve men in it. They saw what was going on and they went 
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committee. The committee fs trying to arrive at something 


home—the two members from Kansas. They sare against the 
proposition. 

A Memper. They went home torun fer Congress. [Laughter.] 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, there may be something in that. The 
fellow that was going to run for Congress would not be for an 
equalization fee; but you have either got to raise the money by 
an equalization fee or, if you have the Dickinson plan, by taking 
it out of the Treasury. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I am for the fee on every com- 
modity in the bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman is not for refusing recog- 
nition of King Corn? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. He is the pride of my 
{ Laughter. | 

Mr. TINCHER. Now, gentlemen, you ought to read this and 
see what that Des Moines committee was willing to do. They 
said it is not a tax. The proponents before the committee said 
this is not to be a tax. Mr. Hirth said, “1 think it is unfair 
for you to refer to the equalization fee as a tax: it is pet a 
tax.” I said to him, “ What makes you think the bill is con- 
stitutional?” “ Mr. Murphy said it was constitutional, and be 
fs a good lawyer.” Well, he said, “They got under the com- 
merece clause and the tax law both.” I said, “ Out in my State 
a man sells a bushel of wheat and it is ground into flour and 
the miller pays the equalization fee. That is not interstete 
commerce ; how do you reach that under the Constilution?” 
They said, “ Under the taxing power.” They levy it as an 
equalization fee, but do not want you to call it a tax. 

In 1924 we exported 16,000,000 barrels of flour, and last yeor 
about half that much. I am told that by men who ought to 
know. Now, if they had to pay the equalization fee on that, 
something a little less than 70,000,000 bushels of wheat. and the 
same year we exported 166,000,000 bushels of raw wheat and 
there is no equalization fee on that. The same thing would be 
true of hogs and cattle. And then they find fault with the com- 
mittee because it does not take that bill when half of the pro- 
ponents have not been heard, There are still some people to be 
heard against the bill after we have heard all those suppert- 
ing it. 

Now, this is not the only bill before the committee. We 
have before it H. R. 9561, introduced by Mr. Otprixin, of 
Arkansas. It is a big bill; a comprehensive bill; it covers 10 
pages. I do not suppose you have read it, have you Mr. Oxp- 
FIELD? [Laughter.] Are you going to ask for hearings on it? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Oh, yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. Is the gentleman for the bill? 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Yes. Mr, Vrooman is going to be heard 


life, 


on it 


Mr. TINCHIER. Yes; I understood he wrote it. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I understood the gentleman from Kansas 
agreed with Mr. Vrooman. 

Mr. TINCHER. I might have been pleasant to Mr. Vrooman., 

Mr. OLDFIELD. The gentleman is opposed to the bill, 
is he? 

Mr. TINCHER. I would not say that I am opposed to it 
until we hold the hearings. Knowing the eloquence of the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas, and appreciating his power, and being 
one of the judges who shall vote on whether the bill shall be 
reported out or not, I would not want to commit myself until 
I have heard the gentleman from Arkansas. I will say this, 


so that Members may understand, the bill appropriates money 


out of the Federal Treasury to loan it to foreign governments 
with which to buy ovr agricuitural products. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Has any bill been introduced eat this ses- 
sion of Congress which the gentleman from Kansas is in 
favor of? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Has the gentleman introduced any bill to 
relieve agriculture that he is in favor of? 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, ves. I have not introduced one of these 
political bills, I will say; I have not introduced a bill that is 
going to cure everything. I have not cot that kind of a bill. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. What is your bill? 

Mr. TINCHER.: Perhaps the gentleman's remedy is sound; 
perhaps he will be able to convince the Congress and the coun- 
try that the way to stabilize the price of agricultural products 
is to take the money out of the Federal Treasury of this coun- 
try and loan it to the people of Europe with which to buy 
our products. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. I want to study the bill which the gentle- 
man is for. I hope the gentleman will give me the number of 
the bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. Very well. When the gentleman comes over 
to appear before the committee on this bill of his I will call 
his attention to all of them. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. OLDFIELD. Does the gentleman refuse to tell me what 
bill he Is supporting’ 

Mr. TINCHER. Oh, 1 do not know the number of the bill. 
I have not a bill before this committee, but we are going to 
report out some bill 

Mr. OLDOFIELD. Introduced by Mr. TiIncien. 


Mr. TINCHER. Yes. But do not misunderstand me; it is 
net a enre-oll, like the gentleman’s bill. I want to hear the 
gentleman fully on his bill 


Mr. ROMJUB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 


Mr. ROMJIUE. Word has been passed out over the United 
Stuftes very currently that (he gentleman from Kansas is the 
spokesinan for the White House for the purpose of defeating 
this proposed agriculturad legistation. 


Mr. TINCHER. Did the gentleman pass that word out? 

Mr. ROMJUEB. No. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman know who did? 

Mr. ROMJIUE. The Lord only knows who did, but every- 
body has heard it. 

Mr. TINCHER, I did not know about it, as T had not heard 
it: but I will say this, although | would not want to quote the 
President [am in rather funny shape in respect to it. I 
enn sey to the gentleman that President Coolidge has never 
said one word to me this session of Congress about any of this 
mess of stuff and [T have not had the pleasure of having a 
talk with him since I came back from Kansas, since we started 
these hearings. However, it would not take much of a talker 
to put out all of the words which you get at the White House— 
he does not talk very much. [Laughter and applause.] Wait 
until | get through with these bills. Perhaps the gentleman 
has one. What one is he supporting? 

Mr. ROMJUE. I am_= supporting the legislation of the 
gentleman's comimittee— 

Mr. TINCHER. That we will report out? 

Mr. ROMJUER. No; LT will not say in advance until after 
you get your bill prepared and I have an opportunity of 
reading it; but IT want to say to the gentleman that I was 
present at one of the hearings, and the gentleman a moment 
ago said that a bill was submitted and that they were asked 
to take that bill or, in effect, take the consequences of a 
refusal of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. ‘TINCHER. I willl ask the gentleman from Colorado 
{Mr. Tayror] it he will not give me a littl time. Some of 
these boys want more time, it seems. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more, 

Mr. ROMJUE. I was present at one of the hearings in con- 
nection with these remarks that the gentleman made a moment 
ago in regard to the Hlirth bill. IT was present when he told 

Mr. TINCHER. That is all right; I have already told 
about that. 

Mr. ROMJUL. They were perfectly willing to leave the 
details to the committee, and he called on you to give that 
assistance to him. 

Mr. TINCHER. I did not hear all that the gentleman said, 
but I did not misquote Mr. Hirth. The next bill that I want 
to call to the attenticn of the House is Mr. Meredith's bill. 
No one has introduced that yet, but in it Mr. Meredith fixes 
the prices, and I call the attention of the committee to the 
prices that he has fixed: Forty cents a pound for wool, $1.25 a 
bushel for wheat, 40 cents a pound for butter, 65 cents a bushel 
for corn, 25 cents a pound for cotton, and 10 cents a pound for 
sugar. ‘There is not one of the products that he wants to fix 
the price on that is not now higher than he fixed, exeept cot- 
ton and sugar. If he runs for President next year, he will not 
get very many delegates from any of the States except those 
maybe that grow cotton and sugar. 

Mr. MADDEN, Who is Mr. Meredith? 

Mr. TINCHBER. He is an ex-Secretary of Agriculture from 
Towa. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And these prices are to be 
applied at what point—central marketing points, like Chicago? 

Mr. TINCHBR. Yes. There are several other bills, There 
is a bill introduced by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. 
McLAvuGHLIN], but we have not gotten into that bill fully. I 
am not saying but there is considerable merit in it. It is not 
offered, however, as emergency legislation, and that is one 
reason why we have not gone into it. The gentleman from 
Kansas |Mr. Strone) has a bill outlining his position, in which 
he claims that all we enn do for agriculture is to create a 
board, such as a good many Members are beginning to think 
there is something in. Mr. Dickinson of Lowa, I think, sald 
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| board of nine, at $10,000 a year apiece, with authority 


MArcir 19 


yesterday on the floor that if we could not do anything more 
we might do at least that much. ? 

Mr. AsweE.t has a bill which is the Yoakum plan. There yy 
be some merits in the legislation, but it is not offered »< emer 
gency legislation you are talking about so much. Litre. of 


Kansas, has introduced several bills—H. R. 9874, to create a 


: A : to fix 
farm prices, authorized to fix prices so each farmer wi!| po. 


ceive 5% per cent over the cost of production on all products 
regardless of where produced. Then he has another bij|, ep. 
ating a commission at $9,000 or $10,000 apiece, with authority 
to set prices in favor ot the producers. , 
Mr. MADDEN. Does he intend to raise the rate of earp. 
ings? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not know. I will say to the gentlemyy 
that while his bill has been extensively circulated iin Kansas 
he has not asked for a hearing before the committee, | caw 
one of the papers in the district where he said he had no don); 
Congress would pass all three of his bills. I am hoping tha: 
he will come before the committee in favor of the bill. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will. 

Mr. ARNOLD. The gentleman has devoted a good deal of 
time to criticizing other bills 
Mr. TINCHER. No; I have not. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I wish he would talk for about two minutes 
and tell us what he would do for the relie? of agriculture? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. I have not criticized anybody's pij), 
I said from the beginning it was a hard problem to work out, 
and I am ealling the attention of the House to it. 

Mr. ARNOLD. After the gentleman leaves this bill wil! he 
come and offer some suggestions? 

Mr. TINCHER. I do not think it would be good taste to 
try and write the whole bill, because I am sitting as a member 
of the committee myself and the committee is competent to 
help, and the committee is sitting and works. If the gentle. 
man has any suggestions to recommend to the committee the 
committee will welcome such suggestions. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Pardon me, but the gentleman shows great 
learning along this line, and I thought perhaps the gentieman 
might have some sort of constructive suggestions to offer in- 
stead of criticism on somebedy’s bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. Does the gentleman think I have been criti- 
cizing bills? 

Mr. ARNOLD. That is the impression I got. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman does not think the criticism 
was constructive? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Entirely destructive. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman comes from a corn district 
in llliinois, and of course he has got a bunch that does not 
want any equalization fee on corn, but on everything else. The 
gentleman is just following human nature. I am not criticizing 
the gentleman at all, but I am criticizing the man who would 
organize and threaten Congress that if they do not pass that 
kind of a law and put the burden on some other branch of agri- 
culture—— 

Mr. ARNOLD. Tell us what to do here, or what can be done. 
Give us your idea. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman probably held himself out 
in his district as a fellow who knew what to do when he came 
here. [Laughter.] Why should I tell you what to do? You 
probably admit you know what ought to be done. Come before 
the committee and tell us. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I am not on the committee, and the gentle- 
man has been on the Agricultural Committee for eight yeurs. 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I know that the gentleman is interested in 
this matter, and I believe if he has any suggestion for relic! 
he ought to give it to the House. That is what we want—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair calls the attention of the gen- 
tlemen that under the rules of the House a Member on the 
floor must be addressed in the third person. 

Mr. TINCHER. The gentleman from Illinois is not satisfie 
with my speech, is that it? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I am saying to the gentleman from Kansas I 
am seeking light; I want information from the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. It took this committee, when it was form- 
ing a bill, called the committee print, several weeks to formu- 
late it. I think the cooperative market bill passed this session 
and will be very helpful if finally enacted into law. The only 
other remedy then that will work will be to put the equaliza- 
tion fee on products and care for the export balance. But here 
is the trouble. We tried to pass that kind of a law throush 
the House. We did not have votes enough then. These polil- 
cal people who are for this kind of legislation duck and dodge 
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end try to keep from their products this equalization fee and 
pass iy on to others. I supported the MeNary-Haugen bill. I 

= it © a 
ae CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I do not want to ask the gen- 
tleman any political question. 

Mr. TINCHER. All right. 

ir. CARTER of Oklahoma. But I do have some confidence 
in the gentleman's knowledge about the agricultural situa- 
tion. I supported the McNary-Haugen bill, but I never have 
heen very proud of it. I want to know how the gentleman 
fecls now about the principles embodied in the MeNary- 
Hiaugen bill. Is he still for that character of legislation? 

Mr. TINCHER. I will answer the gentleman by saying that 
if I were going to support anything with an equalization fea- 
ture in it 1 would try to have ile nerve to put it over all. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I am asking the gentleman 
about his opinion, as to what he thinks now of the advisability 
of enacting legislation along the line of the MeNary-Haugen 
bill. 

Mr. TINCHER. Weill, I made a speech in favor of the 
MeNary-Hangen bill, and I have read it ever several times 
lately, and the only paragraph in that speech that I am proud 
of is where I said I was in favor of the legislation only as 
emergency legislation, but that I would not believe in my own 
mind that it was economically sound. [Laughter.] 

There is another bill, introduced by the gentleman from 
Iiinois [Mr. AnKINS], which is a comprehensive measure 
known as the Illinois proposition, by which he proposes to col- 
lect debentures. It is really an export bounty issued in the 
way of serip. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. TINCHER. Yes. 

Mr. OLDFIELD. Tf sent ont to the document room, and I 
am advised that this is the only bill which the gentleman from 
Kansas has introduced on the subject of the farm situation at 
this session, a bill to prevent discriminations against farmers’ 
cooperative associations. Does the gentleman think that will 
do the work? 

Mr. TINCHER. Well, while the gentleman was out of the 
Chamber I explained about that, I do not claim that that will 
perform miracles. 

I have been the author of about six laws since I have been 
in Congress—laws which are now on the statute books—and 
I assert that you have not had the nerve to attempt to repeal 
one of them, because they help. But, gentlemen, I have always 
contended that there is no magic or witchcraft in law that 
will lift agriculture artificially out of its present situation. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. TINCHER. May TI have a little more time? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman 10 min- 
utes more. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Kansas is recognized 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. TINCHER. I have here the bill H. R. 6563, which is 
Mr. Dicktnson’s bill, which is available, in which there is no 
dodging or squirming or twisting. The gentleman from Iowa 
[Mr. DickINson] has come squarely about on the equalization 
fee. We tried last session to pass it, and failed to get a suffi- 
cient number of votes to pass it. This year those people came 
down here and mutilated the Dickinson bill, and say they do 
not want an equalization fee, not on corn or wheat, but on other 
products and on all process meats. They are not united. They 
differ from each other in their opinion. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Swank] has a bill on 
the storage proposition. I understand it is not effered as a 
cure-all for all the evils that afflict agriculture. It is not what 
might be termed an emergency bill 

The gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. Srvyezam] has 
“Several bills pending before the commiitee, all involving a heavy 
charge against the Treasury. I will not say that; but he 
has one bill embodying the principal features of the old Norris- 
Sinclair principle, entailing an equalization charge upon the 
Treasury. 

Gentlemen, in making this speech here to-day I was not 
Prompted by anyone, except that I heard the speech of the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Dickinson] yesterday—and he 
had a perfect right to make it—and Congress has the right to 
know what the committee has been doing. I want to call at- 
tention to the fact that the committee is not to blame for one 
day's delay. We have been there ready to hear these men. For 
several years I have beem engaged in that work. This year 
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those people have behaved more inconsistently than I ever knew 
them to behave before. But if there is anything that can 
be worked out that will help the farmer, let us try to work it 
out as Members of Congress ready and willing to help, and 
not attempt to see how much political stiletto work can be get 
out of saying to one man, “ You were for the bill before,” and 
accusing somebody of being against the bill now. When I 
came here eight years ago I had the idea that the grain ex- 
changes and the packers did not treat agriculture fairly under 
the law. Some laws have been passed in my name putting 
them under governmental supervision. I do not want to 
destroy them. I am advocating a bill, as the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. OLprizip] suggests, to force the exchanges to 
cooperate with the farmers on the exchanges. [Applause.] 

I want the Members of the House to be fair with the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. It is easy to say te some other man, 
“Tell us how to do it,” but if you have a remedy by which 
we can pay any fixed per cent of profit on agricultural prod- 
ucts above the cost of production, when in one locality the cost 
is twice aS much as it is in another, when in one locality 
we fatl and do not fail in another, I ask that you come before 
the Committee on Agriculture and inform us. We will hear 
you. We may quarrel a little now and then among ourselves, 
but when we put out a bill we get together and try to pass it. 
I give you my idea of what we are wrestling over. A good 
many of the boys have introduced bills that they may have 
forgotten about. [Laughter and applause. | 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. TINCHER. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. I know of one Member of Con- 
gress who appeared befere your committee, and I have beard 
it suggested many times that my information was not wanted 
in that committee. What dees the gentleman say about that? 

Mr. TINCHER. ‘The genileman may have been talking with 
the gentleman from Missouri. It has always been my wnder- 
standing that the committee has always prized the gentleman's 
opinion highly, and I may say to the gentleman that we have 
had no notion about closing these hearings without extending 
to him an invitation to appear there and give us his advice 
and suggestions. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr. TINCHER. Under leave to extend, the committee print 
No. 1, hereinbefore referred to, follows: 


A bill to establish a Pederal farm board to ald in the orderly market- 
ing and in the ecntrol and disposition of the surpluses of agricultural 
commodities, and for other purposes 
Be it enacted, ctce.— 

DECLARATION OF POLICY 

Section 1. It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress, In 
order to promote the general welfare of the United States, to premote 
the orderly marketing of agricultural commodities; to enable producers 
of agricultural commodities to stabilize their markets against undue 
and excessive fluctuations and minimize speculation and waste in mar- 
keting; to encourage the organization of producers of agricultural com- 
modities into cooperative associations; and to protect domestic markets 
against world prices by providing for the control and disp 


sitlon of the 
surpluses of agricultural commodities, 


FEDERAL FARM ADVISORY COUNCIL 


Sec. 2. (a) There is hereby cstablished a Federal farm advisory coun- 
cil (hereinafter referred to as the “ council”) to consist of five mem- 
bers from each of the 12 Federal land-bank districts. The members of 
the council from each district shall be elected by the bona fide furm 
erganizations and cooperative associations In such district at a conven- 
tion of such organizations and associations, to be held at the office of 
the Federal land bank in such district or at such other place in the 
city in which such Federal land bank is located as the convention may 
adjourn to, 

(vb) The Secretary of Agriculture shall annually, with the advice and 
assistance of the president of the American Farm Bureau Federation, 
the master of the National Grange, and the president c° the Farmers’ 
Educational and Cooperative Union of America, (1) fix the date on 
which such conventions sliall be held, (2) designate the farm organiza- 
tions and cooperative associations in each district eligible to particl- 
pate in such conventions, and (3) designate the number of representa- 
tives and the number of votes to which each such organization or asso- 
ciation shall be entitled. The Secretary of Agriculture shall mail, at 
least 15 days prior to the date on which a convention is to be held, to 
each organization and association eligible to participate in sueh con- 
vention, notice of the date and place of such convention. The conven- 
tions first held after the date of enactment of this act shall be held 
within 45 days after such date. The Secretary of Agriculture shall 
preseribe uniform regulations for the proceedure at such conventions and 
for the proper certification ef election of the members of the council, 
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(c) The term of office of each member first elected shall expire one 
year from the date of his election, and the term of office of all suc- 
cessors shall expire one year from the date of the expiration of the 
precedinw term Any member in office at the expiration of the term 
for which he was elected may continue tn office until his successor 
takes offices 

(d) The merahers of the couneil shall serve without salary but may 
be paid by the Federal farm board (established in section 4 and here- 


jnafter ¢ rred to s the “board") a per diem compensation not 
exceeding S25 for attending meetings of the council. Each member 
hall he paid ly the board his necessary traveling expenses to and 
from the mectings of the council and his actual expenses while en- 
gaged upon the bu iness of the council 


DIETIES OF COUNCIL 


Sec, B&B. (a) The council shall 

(1) Meet and organize as soon as practicable after the enactment 
of this a nd select a chairman, secretary, and such other officers 
1 it as Hecessa 

(2) Nom'nat te the President three individuals from each of the 
12 bederal mibonk districts eligible for appointment to the beard. 

(3) Meet thereafter at least twice in each year at a time and 
place desipnated by the Secretary of Agriculture; or upon a_ petition 
duly igned a majority of the individuals elected to the council 
nt tire nd place designated therein. 


(4) Nominate fndividaals te fill vacancies occurring in the board. 
(5) Submit to the board such recommendations, and cooperate with 


the board in such manner as the council deems most effective to carry 
out the purposes of this act 
(b) The individuals to be nominated for appointment to the board 
from any district shall be selected by the members of the council 
| 


from such di 


trict, 
FEDERAL FAKM BOARD 

Sec. 4. (a) There is hereby established in the Department of Agri- 
eulture a board to be known as the Federal farm board and to be 
composed of 12 members, one from each of the 12 Federal land-bank 
districts, appointed by the President by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, from the individuals nominated as provided In 
section 

(hb) The Secretary of Agriculture shall be an ex officio member of 
the board. 


APPOINTMENT AND QUALIFICATION OF MEMBERS 

Sre. %. (2) The terms of office of the appointed members first 
taking office after the enactment of this act shall expire, as desig- 
nated by the VDresident at the time of nomination, four at the end 
of the second year, four at the end of the fourth year, and four at 
the end of the sixth vear, after the date of the enactment of this 
net \ suceessor to an appointed member shall be appointed by the 
Tresident, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, from 


the individuals nominated, as provided in subdivision (d) of this 
section, for a term expiring six years from the date of the expiration 
of the term for which his predecessor was appointed. 

(b) Any person appointed to fill a vacancy occurring prior to the 
expiration of the term fer which his predecessor was appointed shall 
be appointed for the remainder of such term. 

(ce) Any member in effice at the expiration of the term for which 
he was appointed may continue in office until his successor takes 
office 

(a) Whenever a vacaney occurs In the board or whenever, in the 
opinion of the chairman of the board, a vacancy will soon occur, he 
shall notify the council thereof and request that the council nominate 
three individuals qualified to fill such vacancy. Upon receipt of such 
nominations he shall submit their names to the President as the nomi- 
ness for such vacaney. 

(©) Vacancies in the board shall not impair the powers of the 
remaining members to execute the functions of the board, and a ma- 
jority of the appointed members in office shall constitute a quorum for 
the transaction of the business of the board. 

(f) Fach of the appointed members shall be a citizen of the United 
States, shall not actively engage in any other business, vocation, or 
employment than that of serving as a member of the board, and shall 
receive a salary of $10,000 q year, together with necessary traveling 
expenses and expenses incurred for subsistence, or per diem. allowance 
in lieu thereof, while away from the principal office of the board on 
business required by this act. 

GENERAL POWERS OF ROARD 

Sree, 6. The board— 

(a) Shall annually designate an appointed member to act as chafr- 
man of the board. 

(b) Shall maintain its principal office in the District of Columbia, 

(c) Shall have an official seal which shall be judicially noticed, 

(ad) Shall make an annual report to the Congress. 

(e) May make such regulations as are necessary to execute the 
functions vested in it by this act. 

(f) May (1) appoint and fix the salaries of such experts and, in 
aceordance with the classification act of 1923 and subject to the pro- 
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visions of the civil service laws, a secretary and such other officers 
and employees, and (2) make such expenditures (including expendi 
tures for rent and personal services at the seat of governmen: and 
elsewhere, for law books, periodicals, and books of reference, anq for 
printing and binding), as may be necessary for the execution of the 
functions vested in the board. All expenditures of the board shall the 
allowed and paid upon the presentation of itemized vouchers (heros, 
approved by the chairman. 
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SPECIAL POWERS AND DUTIES 


Sec. 7. (a) The board shall meet at the call of the chairman at 
least weekly, and at such other times as the Secretary of Agricultype 
or the chairman deems advisable. 

(b) The board is authorized— 

(1) To obtain, from any available sources, information in respect of 
crop prospects, supply, demand, current receipts, exports, imports 
markets, transportation costs and facilities, and prices of agricultyra| 
commodities, and economic, legal, and financial information in respect 
of the organization, progress, and business methods of cooperative 
associations in the United States and foreign countries, 

(2) To disseminate any such information, or analyses or summaries 
there of, from time to time, among cooperative associations and farm 
organizations in the United States. 

(3) To advise cooperative associations, farm organizations, and pro 
ducers in the adjustment of production in order to secure the maximum 
benefits under this act. 


CONTROL AND DISPOSITION OF SURPLUS 


Sec. 8 (a) The board shall keep advised by investigations, from 
time to time, made upon its own initiative or upon petition of any 
cooperative association or farm organization, of the domestic and 
world prices and the existence or the probability of the existence of 
a surplus of any agricultural commodity or any food product thereof 

(b) The board shall furnish, upon request, to any cooperative assay 
clation or farm organization, or to any producer of any agricultural 
commodity, or to any person owning or centrolling any of such com. 
modify, lis recommendations upon the disposition of such commodity, 
or any surplus thereof, and upon the available methods of financing 
Whenever the board is of opinion that the provisions of this act appli- 
cable to a basic agricultural commodity (as defined in subdivision (c) 
of this section) should be made applicable to any other agricultural 
commodity, it shall submit its report thereon to Congress. 

(c) Whenever the board finds (1) that there is or may be during 
the ensuing year a surplus above domestic requirements of cotton, 
wheat, cattle, or swine (hereinafter referred to as “ basic agricultural 
commodity"), or any food product of wheat, cattle, or swine; and (2) 
that a substantial number of the cooperative associations or other or- 
ganizations representing the producers of such basic agricultural com 
modity are in favor thereof, the board shall determine upon and declare 
an operation period and prepare for its operations in respect of such 
basic agricultural commodity. 

(d) During such operation period the board shall assist in removing 
or withholding from the domestic market the surplus above domestic 
requirements of such basic agricultural commodity or food product by 
entering into agreements with cooperative associations engaged in 
handling such basic agricultural commodity, or with a corporation or 
association created by one or more of such cooperative associations, or 
with persons engaged in processing such basic agricultural commodity, 
for the payment, out of the equalization fund hereinafter established, 
of losses, and the payment Into the equalization fund of profits, arising 
out of the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition, and/or con- 
tracts for the purchase, storage, sale, or other disposition (after such 
agreement has been entered inte and in accordance with the terms 
and conditions thereof) of such basic agricultural commodity or food 
product, except that— 

(1) If the board is of the opinion that there is no such cooperative 
association capable of carrying out any such agreement, the board, 
prior to the expiration of two years from the enactment of this act, 
shall enter into such agreements with other agencies; and 

(2) Such agreement shall provide, among other things, that no pay- 
ment of losseS shall be made unless the purchase or contract for the 
purchase is made at a price which in the opinion of the board is not 
in excess of a fair and reasonable price, and that no sale or contract 
for sale shall be made in respect of which a loss would be sustained 
unless such sale or contract ts authorized*by the board. 

(e) If the board is of the opinion that there are two or more Co 
operative associations capable of carrying out any such agreements the 
board, in entering into such agreements, shall not discriminate unres- 
sonably against any such association aud in favor of any other such 
association, 

PURPOSES OF EQUALIZATION FEE 


Src. 9. In order that the producers of each basic agricultural com- 
modity may pay ratably their equitable share of the losses and et 
penses to be paid by the board in respect of such operation period; ia 
order to prevent any unjust discrimination against, any direct burden 
or undue restraint upon, and any suppression of, commerce in basic 
agricultural commodities with foreign nations in favor of interstate 
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tate commeree; and in order to encourage and stimulate the 
vnd usual current of foreign and interstate commerce in basic 
ral commodities, an equalization fee shall be apportioned and 
nereinafter provided, during the operation period in respect 
, basic agricultural commodity. 





DETERMINATION OF AMOUNT OF FER 


© 10. Prior to the operation period in respect of any basic agri 
| commodity the board shall estimate the probable losses and 
es to be paid in respect of such operation period. Uaving due 
» ¢ such estimates, the board shall determine and publish the 
a for each unit of weight, measure, or value designated by it to 
jected upon the processing of such basic agricultural commodity 
during such operation period, Such amount is hereinafter referred to 

~ equalization fee.” 
PAYMENT AND COLLECTION OF FEB 

coo Ut. (2) During the operation period in respect of any basic 
ericultural commodity, the equalization fee shall be paid, under such 
me tions as the board may prescribe, upon the processing (as here- 
» defined) of such basic agricultural commodity. 

rhe board may by regulation require any person engaged in proe- 

such basie agricultural commodity, during such operation 
4. to file returns under oath and to report, in respect of his pur- 
chases and processing of such basic agricultural commodity, the amount 
of the equalization fees payable thereon, and any other facts which may 
‘ ssary for the payment or collection of the equalization fees. 

(co) Every person who, in violation of the regulations preseribed by 


the board, fails to account for any equalization fee shall be Hable for 
coh fee and to a penalty equal to one-half the amount of such fee. 
Soch fee and penalty may be recovered together in a civil suit brought 


by the board in the name of the United States. 
EQUALIZATION FUND 

sec. 12. (a) In accordance with regulations prescribed by the board, 
there shall be established an equalization fund for each operation period 

i for each basic agricultural commodity, into which the equalization 
fees and the profits for such operation period shall be deposited. 

») The board, in anticipation of the collection of the equalization 
fees for any operation period, and in order to provide for the prompt 
payment of the losses agreed to be paid, of the salaries and expenses 
of experts, and of the refunds on exportation (as provided in section 
16), in respect of such operation period, may advance to the equaliza- 
tion fund of any basic agricultural commedity, out of the revolving 
fund hereinafter established, such amounts as may be necessary. 

(c) From such equalization fund, the losses agreed to be paid in 
respect of such operation period by the board shall be disbursed, the 
salaries and expenses of such experts as the board determine should be 
payable therefrom shall be disbursed, and any amounts advanced from 
the reyolying fund (hereinafter established) and remaining unpaid (to- 
gether with interest on such amounts at the rate of 4 per cent per 
annum) in respect of such basic agricultural commodity, shall be repaid. 
Any balance remaining in such fund shall be transferred to the equaliza- 
tion fund of such basie agricultural commodity for the next operation 
period, 

AUDITS OF BOOKS AND ACCOUNTS OF BOARD 

Sec. 13. The books and accounts of the board showing the payments 
of the losses and profits under agreements entered into under section 7, 
salaries and expenses of experts, and refunds on exportation shall be 
sudited at least once every year at such times and by such anditors as 
the board may direct. The report of such auditors shall be included 
in the annual report to the Congress. 


COOPERATION WITIT EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Sec. 14. (a) It shall be the duty of any governmental establishment 
In the executive branch of the Government, upon request by the board, 
or upon Executive order, to cooperate with and render assistance to the 
board in carrying out any of the provisions of this act and the regula- 
tions of the board. The boara may, in cooperation with any such 
covernmental establishment, avail itself of the services and facilities of 
such governmental establishment in order to avoid preventable expense 
or duplication of effort. ' 

(>) The President may by Executive order direct any such govern- 
mental establishment to furnish the board with such information and 
data pertaining to the functions of the board as may be contained in 
the records of such governmental establishment. ‘The order of the 
Vresident may provide such limitations as to the use of the information 
and data as he deems desirable. 

(c) The board may cooperate with any State or Territory, or depart- 
ment, ageney, or political subdivision thereof, or with any person. 


DEFINITIONS AND SHORT TITLE 
See. 15. (a) As used in this act— 


(1) In the case of wheat, the term “ processing” means the milling 
for market of wheat, or the first processing in any manner for market of 
Wheat not so milled. 

‘*) In the case of cotton, the term “ processing” means the mill- 


ing for market of cotton, or the first processing in any manner (other 
than ginning) of cotton not so milled, 
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(3) In the case of cattle and swine, the term “ processing” means 
slaughter for market. 

(4) The term “ person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

(5) The term “ United States.” when used in a geographical sense, 
means continental United States. 

(6) The term “cooperative association means an association of 
persons engaged in the production of agricultural products, as farmers, 
planters, ranchers, dairymen, or put or fruit growers, organized to 
carry out any purpose specified in section 1 of the act entitled “An 
act to authorize association of producers of agricultural 
approved February 18, 1922, whether or 
fied under such uet. 


products,” 
het such association is quall- 


(b) This act may be cited as the “ Federal farm board act of 1926." 
BEVOLVING FUND AND APPROPRIATION 


Sec. 17. ta) There ts hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $250,000,000, which shall be administered by the board and used 
as a revolving fund, in accordance with the provisions of this act. 

(b) For expenses in the administration of the functions vested in 
the board by this act, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $500,000, to be available to the board for such expenses 
(including salaries and expenses of the members and the per diem 
compensation and expenses of members of the council) incurred prior 
to July 1, 1927. 

SEPARABILITY OF PROVISIONS 


Sec. 18. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional 
or the applicability thereof to any person, commodity, or cireum- 
stance is held invalid, the validity of the remainder of the act and 
the applicability of such provision to other persons, commodities, and 
circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 


REFUND ON EXPORTATION 


Sec. 16. (a) Upon the exportation from the United States of any 
product of a basic agricultural commodity in respect of which an 
equalization fee bas been paid, the board shall allow and pay, out of 
the proper equalization fund, a refund in an amount equal to the 
amount of such equalization fee properly allocable to such product. 

(b) The board shall prescribe such regulations as may be necessary 
for determining the amount of such refund, the identity and quantity 
of such basic agricultural commodity, and the payment of such re 
fund to the exporter or to the person to whom the exporter shall in 
writing order such refund to be paid. 


RELIEF OF CORN EMERGENCY 


Sec. 19. (a) The board is authorized and directed to enter into 
agreements, under the conditions applicable in the case of a basic 
agricultural commodity, for the payment of losses arising out of the 
purchase (as soon as practicable after the enactment of this act), 
drying, storage, sale, or other disposition, of corn, or products thereof, 
except that 

(1) Such losses shall be paid out of, and any profits shall be paid 
into, the revolving fund; 

(2) No cperation period shall be declared, and no equalization fee 
shall be paid or collected; and 

(3) Such agreement shall provide, among other fhings, that corn 
purchased prior to November 1, 1926, shall not be sold in the United 
States prier to January 1, 1927. 

(b) So much of the revolving fund as may be necessary, but not 
exceeding the sum of $100,000,000, shall be available for carrying out 
the provisions of subdivision (a). 

(c) On and after the tenth day after the date of the enactment of 
this act and until the expiration of one year from such date it shall be 
unlawful to import into the United States any article included in 
paragraph 724 of the tariff act of 1922. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Srecer]. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for two minutes. 

Mr. SEGER. Mr. Chairman, in the very limited time al- 
lotted to me I request that I may be permitted to proceed to 
the end of my speech without interruption. 

I desire to call the attention of the Members of the House 
to an industrial situation which exists in my district in New 
Jersey at the present time, reports of which no doubt many of 
you have read in the daily press. 

For the past eight weeks there has been a strike in the 
textile mills of Passaic, my home city, and surrounding com- 
munities, and representatives of the strikers and of the miil 
owners have recently been in Washington for the purpose of 
ane their claims before governmental agencies. 

Serious charges are being made by both sides, and the good 
name of Passaic, as well as that of neighboring cities, is being 
subjected to unenviable notoriety and unjust criticism. The 








ees 


ee 





press of New Jersey has pointed out that sensational news- 
papers have been most unfair in their treatment of this whole 
situation. The gevernor, A. Harry Moore, who has been in 
close touch with the situation and who agreed to act as arbi- 
trator, is reported as having mace the following comment: 

The pleture newspapers don’t report the news; they make it up. 
In Paswaic they took photos of strikers In gas masks and helmets 
which the photographers themselves gave them to wear for the purpose. 
There has not been one striker injured yet, although these papers 
have given the impression of riot after riot. I was approached by 
one of the newspapermen at my home who asked me when I was going 
to call out the troops. I asked him if any person had been killed, 
and he said he dit not know of any. I asked him if any had been 
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struck, and he sni€ he had been struck by the police. T then asked | 


him if he expected me te call out the troops because the police had 
struck him. ‘The reporter then asked me if I would submit to being 


photographed with him presenting his complaint. I refused, of course, 


On Wednesday the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bercrr]} 
introduced in the House a resolution, which I will read, and 
it Is beeanse of this resolution I have asked for this oppor- 
tunity to address the House: 

Whereas there is a strike of textile workers now taking place in 
certain mitts located at Passale, N. J., for the perfectly legal purpose 
of obtaining living wages and decent working condifions, where at 
present the conditions that prevafl are below the level necessary for 
the maintenance of life and health; and 

Whereas the striking workers of the said mills are denied the 
right of peaeeful assemblage for the purpose of organizing their forces 
to obtain decent working conditions, and brutal assaults have been 
made upon these workers by police officers and other city officials in 
Passaic, some of whom have gone to the extent of employing tear 
gases In an effort to prevent the people from exercising their constl- 
tutional rights, all of which is clearly in contravention of the first 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States; and 

Whereas the textile tndustry of New Jersey, in which the strike 
fs taking place, is primarily engaged in the production of goods to be 
shipped in interstate commerce, and the conditions under which those 
goods are made are therefore cognizable under Federal powers of our 
Government: Therefore be it 

Resolwed, That the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
of the House of Representatives of the United States be, and it is 
hereby, authorized and directed to conduct an investigation of the 
conditions created by the strike situation at Passaic, N. J., and also 
to ascertain and to report to the House of Representatives whether the 
officials of that city have violated the Constitution of the United 
States, 


The gentleman frem Wiseoensin informed my secretary that 
he introduced the resolution under protest. He may have 
assumed that I was not in sympathy with an investigation, but 
I will say te the gentleman and to the Members of the House 
that I am not opposed to any investigation which will be fair 
and impartial, if it ts deemed to be within the provinee of this 
body toe direct such an investigation. But at this time I ean 
not toe strongly resent the charges made in the preamble which 
diseredit Passaic, my home city, where I hare lived for 35 
years and which I have seen grow from a sinall village of 
13,000 to a city of 80,000, which I served for eight years as 
mayor. 

I have been following this strike situation as closely as pos- 
sible, and I could not credit the statements of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin reflecting on the eity government and wired 
the text of the preamble to the secretary of the Passaic Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the mayor, and the direetor of public safety 
and bave received the following telegrams in reply: 

Passaic, N. J., March 2, 1088. 
Hon, Guorcn N. Serene, 
House Oftee Building, Washington, D. €.2 


Reply your wire regarding charge striking workers denied right 
peaceful assemblage. This is incorrect. Strikers meet daily for organi- 
zation purpeses at Russian National Home, Passaic, Belmont Park, 
Pollack’s Castle, Park Garfield, also Lodi Hall, without molestation. 
Newbauer Hall, Passaic, was closed to strikers by action of owners. 
Pelice authorities have publicly guaranteed strikers use of halls for 
peaceful assemblage, have allowed strikers to picket, have issued parade 
permits, and have allowed tag day. Regarding charge of brutal assaults 
by police, treatment strikers highly exaggerated by sensational news- 
pepers. During period strike January 25 to March 16 were 19 strike 
arrests In Passaic. Principally @tsorderly conduct; light jail sentences; 
majority now out on bail. Only 2 minor hospital cases. Tear gas 
tested once unsuccessfully in attempt disperse crowd defying police 
orders, Chamber of eommeree on record demanding maintenance law 
and order and standing behind commissioner public safety Im such 
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efforts, Very difficult control excited crowds, several thousands 
smal) police foree, and general belief bere police have almost yy 
handled situation tactfully and without abridgment civil rights 
WINFIELD CLEARWATER, 

Secretary Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 


» With 
formly 


— 


Passaic, N. J., March 18, 1926 
Hon. Geornce N. Seern, . 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C.: 


The police as well as officials of Passaie have used every end) 


av 
to safeguard and permit the lawful exercise of the constitutional aie 
and personal privileges of everybody, including strikers, The workerg 
on strike have not been denied the exercise of rights, as stated by 
Congressman Bercer, but, on the contrary, given every protection ang 
insurance, The strike agitators, pursuing a political theory contrary 
to that of the Gevernment of United States, are seeking notoriet) for 


the purpose of furthering their beliefs, and are eeusing highly colored 
and exaggerated stories to be given out with a view to enlisting ald 
for their cause, The strike is only a means to an end with thom, 
There has been no great trouble in Passaic. The rights of no person 
have been infringed. Only a small number of arrests have been made 
by the police, and the whole strike matter could be easily settled jf the 
agitators would leave Passaie and go back to where they came from, 
Mr. Bereer has been misinformed. 


Joun H. McGump, Mayer, 


Passaic, N. J., March 18, 1926, 
Hon. Grorcre N. Secer, 
Congressman, House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

The statement that the strikers are denfed the right of peaceful 
assemblage is an absolute Iie. Every hall or meeting place in our 
city is open te them with one exception, Newbauer’s IHall, which was 
closed by the owner himself. Every consideration wes and is being 
given to the strikers, Permits for parades through the city, tag days, 
and picketing has and ts now going on at all the mills. So far as 
brutal assaults upon the workers are concerned, there is no truth jn 
this statement. ‘The police officers have taken all kinds of abuse from 
the strikers; and when one considers that there are about 10.000 
out on strike and but 19 arrests made to date, I feel the situation 
has been taken care of in a wouderful manner. The police are only 
concerned in preserving law and order. The local papers, chamber of 
commeree, Elks, war veterans, and many other organizations, as well 
as many of our leading citizens, have indorsed the fair stand of the 
police department in dealing with the situation. 

ABRAM PRETSKYL, 
Director of Public Safety. 


The resolution Introduced by the gentlemen from Wisconsin 
has also come to the attention of some of the mill owners, and 
they also desire an investigation. Let me read a telegram 
received from the Botany Worsted Mills, in which the strike 
started; 

New York, N. Y., March 18, 19%. 
Hon. Grorcn N. Srerr, : 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

As the Representative of the seventh distriet of New Jersey, we ask 
you to support the resolution directing the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce to Investigate strike conditions in the 
Passaic mills. In this manner it can be brought home to the country 
that this strike is communistic im instigation and purposely designed 
to propzgandize the communist attack on the industry and Government 
of this country. In this effort no falsehood has. been left unsaid, no 
trick of revolution not attempted. Communists and I. W. W. agitators 
from the entire country have flocked to Passaic to advance the scheme 
to make this strike what the official communist organ of the country 
has openly called “A schooling in revolution.” The interests of your 
district, of the city of Passaic, the State of New Jersey, its labor and 
its industries, require that the facts and truth be ascertained. Wages 
in Passaic are as high or higher than elsewhere in the industry, and 
the average wage in our own plant, based on 41 hours’ work as against 
a full weck of 48 hours for 1925 was $22.85 per week; for 1924, based 
on 42 hours’ work, was $23.96. 

Sanitary conditions in our own mills have been approved and com- 
mended by the labor department of the State. Fingerprinting er any 
other form of espionage has never been attempted. The strike broke 
out of a clear sky, without previous complaint from our employers 48 
to wages, conditions of labor, or otherwise. As Representative of tle 
city of Passaic, you know the facts as to the integrity of the public 
officials of the city and the manner in which they have dealt with 
difficulties oceasioned by deliberately fomented attacks upon law and 
order in the ¢eity. The spread of the strike has been accomplished by 
legal methods used in mass picketing and intimidation and fs ad- 
mittedly an effort on the part of the communistic leadership of this 
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- +>) Involve the whole textile industry of the country. Such a 
“ in result In no good to labor or the employees involved. It can | 
or nly to advance the selfish objects of a small group which in no 


@resents the real interests of labor in this country, and which is 
" ~ to use the strike to promote the organization of branches of 
‘ Communist Party in New Jersey and to exploit political theories 
4 seeping with the law of the land. The sooner these facts are 
\ jhe sooner will industrial peace be restored in your district and 
t nds of employees have a chance to return to work, as they want 
t 
‘ 
\ 


and which they are now barred from doing by acts or threats of 

Since the outbreak of the strike the Department of Labor 
its representatives on the ground, and what they know and all 
{ ts should be made public by such an investigation as is proposed 


t Committee on Interstate Commerce. We therefore urge you to | 


tmost to accomplish the adoption of the resolution, despite 


the erroneous allegations in its preamble, which we assume would be 
Cor I by the investigation, 


30TANY Worstep MILLS. 


Now, let me say in fairness to the strikers, that excepting 
the leadership, which is almost entirely from outside of the 
city. and a noisy minority, which is in sympathy with this 
leadership, the rank and file of the strikers are law-abiding 
citizens, many of whom are my personal friends. If this leader- 
ship is as has been stated in these telegrams, then we are 


confronted with a serious condition, which also demands atten- | 


tion, and if a fair and impartial investigation going into all 
sides of this question can be had, then by all means let us have 
such an investigation. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr, Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. RomJvur]. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House 
of Representatives, just 100 years have passed since the death 
of the great American statesman, Thomas Jefferson, and it is 
fitting that we of the present generation should pause long 
enough at the end of the century to show some measure of re- 
spect to his memory and to express a grateful appreciation 
for the invaluable service he has rendered to the American 
Republic of the United States, and to contemplate the effect of 
his life and work upon the affairs of the entire world. 

It is therefore my hope to lay before you facts and cireum- 
stances surrounding the times in which he lived and to review 
some achievements and accomplishments of Mr. Jefferson in 
order to rekindle a desire for the perpetuity of the principles 
of cur American Government, 

Let us. therefore, get accurately a mental picture of this 
patriot and statesman—April 18, 1743, N. S., saw his entry into 
the world, the son of Peter Jefferson, of Welsh descent, and of 
Jane Randolph Jefferson, of good Scotch family, she being a 
daughter of Isham Randolph, a wealthy tobacco planter of 
Virginia. 

Thomas Jefferson was born in Albemarle County, Va.; grew 
vp tall, rather angular, and rawboned, having reddish hair and 
florid complexion. He was a great reader and an inveterate 
student and very tenacious in his purposes. He was not an 
orator, not even a forceful public speaker, In fact. he seldom 
participated in active public debate. _Although he drafted the 
Declaration of Independence, he left it for others very largely 
to debate. He was a most profound student, and in private 
conversation with public men of his time was more liable than 
any other man of his or any time since that day to convince 
his listener to the belief in the soundness of his views. 

Mr. Jefferson grew up under the influence of country life and 
in contact with plainly living, virtuous people. The civilization 
of Virginia during his time, and particularly during his youth, 
was uniformly and universally rural. When Jefferson at the 
age of 17 entered Williamsburg College he had never in his 
life seen a collection of houses numbering as many as a dozen. 
There were no large towns, no manufacturing industries, no 
iutercountry or intercolonial commerce. Farming was the one 
occupation of the people and tobacco the one product of the 
farm. The farms, sometimes consisting of thousands of acres, 
Were tilled by slaves very largely, and slaves and tobacco 
formed the basis of wealth. Jefferson was, or grew up to be, a 
farmer and lawyer, owned slaves, and impoverished his land 
by the cultivation of tobacco. He esteemed farmers as God's 
chosen people, and he never ceased to praise agriculture as the 


one moral and emobling yocation. On one occasion he said to 
Mr. Madison: 


I think our Government will remain virtuous for many centuries as 
long as they are chiefly agricultural; and this will be as long as there 
shall be vacant lands in any part of America.. When they get piled 
Up on one another in large cities, as in Europe, they will become 
corrupt as in Europe. 


Throughout his life his interest in agriculture and the farm 
hever lessened. He loved to travel tlirough the fields and the 
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woods, and often while he was President he would repair to the 
old farm home for consolation, quietude, and comfort from the 
cares and worries of public life. He enjoyed living close to 
nature; it proved to be his dependable friend. He enjoyed its 
companionship, and it helped to make him great. 

Ile was particularly a thorough student of the law and of 
political science, and begun his publie life as a vestryman of 
the parish church and justice of the county court, offices which 
his father heid before him, and in 1769 he was elected a mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses, an office which his father had 
also held. After his admission to the bar as an attorney he 
practiced law and managed his farm until 1774. Then public 
offices to which he was elected from time to time consumed 
most all his time, although he always retained an interest in 
his farming enterprises, 

With a strong mastering desire for study, with an atmos- 
phere of plain virtuous country life about him, he came in 
contact and companionship with Wythe, a great lawyer; 
Doctor Small, a great teacher; and Governor Fauquier, a 
vivacious political expert. At all times Jefferson kept his feet 
on the ground and his brain and pen at work. With these sur- 
rounding circumstances may we now look at his political 
views and his public service? 

He was a man of broad views, powerful and original intel- 
lect, and by his nature in sympathy with the most advanced 
political doctrines of his age. He created the code of Demoec- 
racy and thereby rendered possible also the creation of a party 
which should adopt that code. 

Mr. Jefferson regarded no form of government so safe and 
so good for his own people as a republic. Whether he would 
have advocated the same kind of government for England or 
for the Spanish people or for some other nation might give 
room for speculation, but it is certain he advocated and thought 
a republie such as he helped to establish in America the best 
for our people, and so it is. 

On one occasion he said: 


I know indeed that some honest men fear that a republic can not 
be strong, that this Government is not strong enough, but would the 
honest patriot, in the full tide of successful experiment, abandon a 
Government which has so far kept us free and firm, on the theoretic 
and visionary fear that this Government, the world’s best hope, may 
by possibility want energy to preserve itself? I trust not. I believe 
this, on the contrary, the strongest Government on earth 1 beheve 
it the only one where every man, at the call of the laws, would fly to 
the standard of the law and would meet invasions of the public order 
as his own personal concern. Sometimes it is said that man can not 
be trusted with the government of himself. Can he, then, be trusted 
with the government of others—or have we found angels in the form 
of Kings to govern him? Let history answer. 


Near the beginning of that document by which Mr. Jefferson 
is best known, are the following assertions: 


That men sre endowed by their Creator with certain tnalienable 
rights; that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happ!t- 
ness, and that to secure these rights, governments are instituted 
among men, 


That this statement is true is removed from the possibility 
of doubt; this statement, in a more amplified form, was made 
by Mr. Jefferson in his first inaugural address, a quarter of a 
century after the Declaration of Independence, when, after 
enumerating some of the advantages enjoyed by American citt- 
zens in the way of our boundless resources and a due sense of 
our equal rights, he asks: 


What more is necessary to make us a happy and prosperous people? 
Still one thing, fellow citizens,:a wise and frugal government, which 
shall restrain men from injuring one another, which shall leave them 
otherwise free to regulate their own pursuits of industry and improve- 
ment, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has 
earned. This is the sum of good government, and this is necessary to 
close the circle of our felicities. 


The Declaration of Independence was criticized and roughly 
handled when it came up for adoption, and the discussion be- 
came so acrimonious as to be embarrassing to Mr. Jefferson, 
yet he had faith and conviction of its propriety and sound- 
ness. The debate continued for three days, with the prospect 
at times of it being interminable and fruitless. Mr. Jefferson 
became gloomy and anxious. He wanted America to be free 
and her independence to be established. At last, in the after- 
noon of the 4th of July, a comical circumstance brought the 
discussion to an end, according to a story told by Mr. Jefferson 
himself. 

Near the hall in which the legislative body sat was a livery 
stable, from which on that afternoon a swarm of vicious flies 
issued and, entering through the open windows, attacked the 
thinly covered legs of the Members. Resistance was made with 
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handkerchief and fan, but to little effect. The biting became 
wnendurable, and the dignified body, goaded to distraction, hur- 
ried on to a swift and ridiculous conclusion of the momentous 
question. To escape the flies, a vote was taken, the declara- 
tion was adopted, four Members voting against it, New York 
withholding its vote. It was signed at once by John Hancock, 
president, and Charles Thompson, secretary. The remaining 
signatures were added August 2, 1776. 

After the passing of 150 years it is still the opinion of many 
that debate should be brought to an end by flies rather than 
by the cloture rule. [Applause.] And I think so myself, 
except for the fact that we no longer have any sufficient num- 
ber of horseflies. On July 5 Congress adopted a resolution 
directing the declaration to be sent to the several assemblies, 
conventions, and councils of safety and to all officers of the 
Continental Army. 

It was soon heralded throughout the United States. 
with the most enthusiastic ratification and adoption from 
New Hampshire to Georgia. There were bonfires, torchlight 
processions, the firing of gums, and the ringing of bells. The 
people seemed to recognize this resolution as though it was a 
decree promulgated from Heaven. 

The Declaration of Independence. has been severely criticized 
both for its style and for the principles it enunciates, but its 
place among the great papers of history is secure and criticism 
of it has long since become idle and uninteresting. 


It met 


Jefferson was saturated with ideas of reform when he wrote | 


the declaration, and he aimed to make it a profession ef bis 
political faith. His faith was that of a Democrat, and the 
Declaration of Independence is a formal expression of the 
beliefs and aspirations of the democracy of his time. It is a 
remurkable document, because it so successfully proclaims the 
spirit of the age in which it was written. 

On yesterday I went to the Congressional Library here in 
Washington, where the Declaration of Independence is depos- 
ited, and as I looked upon it I tried to visnalize the new order 
of government of which it was the forerunner and to cen- 
template the manifold blessings to humanity which are cease- 
lessly to come, sharing its glory and beneficence with each suec- 
ceeding generation. If only each generation going before is 
Wise cnough to pledge and contribute an undying fealty to the 
fundamentals upon which the great document with its com- 
panion paper, the Constitution, are founded. 

That Mr. Jefferson was an ardent supporter of the funda- 
mentals embodied in the Constitution of the United States is 
recognized beyond every reasonable doubt. He said: 


I look to the general adoptien of the new Constitution 
with anxiety, as necessary for us under our present circumstances, 


forward 


And later on he said: 

1 have scen with infinite pleasure our new Constitution accepted by 
eleven States, not rejected by the twelfth, and that the thirteenth hap- 
pens to be a State of the Jeast importance, 

Mr. Jefferson had this further to say: 

I approved from the first moment of the great mass of what is in 
the new Consttartion, 

Although there was some difference of opinion among nearly 
all who participated in one way or another, actively interested 
in the construction of the Constitution, it is certain that the 


Constitntion was nearer to his ideal upon the one side than it | 


was to Hamilton's ideal upon the other. 

The only serious objections, which Mr. Jefferson retained 
te the end, were the absence of a bill of rights and the presence 
of the reeligibility of the President. The fermer real defect 
was promptly and Wisely cured. The latter has been practi- 
cally centrolled by wise custom which he, himself, helped to 
innugurate. 

These extracts, which I have just quoted from Mr. Jefferson, 
could be multiplied by many more of identical tenor. They 
abundantly show Mr. Jefferson’s real sentiment concerning the 
Constitution and refute and nullify every unfair charge leveled 
at the great statesman by his political enemies. 

On every question of the construction of the Constitution— 
said Mr. Jefferson— 
let us carry @urselyes back to the time when the Constitution was 
adopted, recollecting the spirit manifested In the debates, and, instead 
of trying what meaning may be squeezed out of the text or invented 
against it, conform to the probable one in which it was passed. 


Mr. Jefferson gives further evidence of his political faith by 
this significant utterance: 

I do with sincere geal wish an inviolable preservation of our present 
Federal Constitution according te the true sense in which it was 
adopted by the States, that In which it was advocated by its friends 
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and not that which its enemies apprebended, who therefore became 
its enemies; and I am opposed to the monarchizing its featype< by 
the forms of its administration with a view to conciliate a first trang). 
tion to a President and Senate for life, and from that to a hereditary 
tenure of these offices, and thus to worm out the elective prin iple, 
I am for preserving to the States the powers not yielded by them to 
the Union, and to the legislature of the Union its constitutiona! share 
in the division of the powers; and I am not for transferring a!) the 
powers of the States to the General Government d all those of that 
Government to the executive branch. I am for a Government rigerously 
frugal and simple, applying all the possible savings of the public 
nue to the discharge of the national debt. 


m a letter to General Washington in 1792 Mr. Jefferson thys 
writes: 


reve. 


My whole correspondence while in France, and every word and letter 
and act on the subject since my return, prove that no man is more 
ardently intent to see the public debt soon and sacredly paid off than 
Iam. This exactly marks the difference between Colonel Hamilton's 
views and mine, that I would wish the debt paid to-morrow: he 
wishes it never to be paid, but always to be a thing wherewit! to 
cérrupt and manage the legislature. 


As further evidence of Jefferson's attitude on public or na- 
tional debt, he gives expression to this sound doctrine in a 
letter to Albert Gallatin, in 1809; 


I consider the fortunes of our Republic as depending in an imminent 
degree on the extinguishment of the public debt before we engage in 
any war, because that done we shall have revenue to improve our 
country in peace and defend it in war without recurring to new taxes 
or loans; but if the debt should once more be swelled to a forimidabile 
size its entire discharge will be despaired of and we shall be com- 
mitted to the English career of debt, corruption, and rottenness, clos. 
ing with revolution. The Gischarge of the debt, therefore, is vital to 
the destinies of our Government. 


This Congress, although it has pursued a policy of economy 
lower than that recommended by President Coolidge, mislead- 
ing information purposely given to the public notwithstanding, 
should yet listen to the doctrine announced by Mr. Jefferson, 
as follows: 


To preserve— 
Says he— 


the faith of the Nation by an exact discharge of its debts and con- 
tracts, expend the public money with the same care and economy we 
would practice with our own, and impose on our citizens no unneces- 
sary burden; toe keep in all things within the pale of our rock of 
safety—these, fellow citizens, are the landmarks by which we are to 
guide ourselves in all our proceedings. By continuing to make these 
our rule of action, we shall endear to our countrymen the true prin- 
ciples of their Constitution and promote a union of sentiment and of 
action equally auspicious to their happiness and safety. 


Mr. Jefferson was a Democrat in the true and practical 
sense, He believed firmly in liberty and not in unrestraiiued 
license; he believed in the broadest liberty for human society 
and for the individual citizen so long as it did not infringe 
upon the rights or work to the injury of a fellow citizen; he 
believed that every seciety has a right to fix the fundamental 
principles of its association and to say to all individuals that, 
if they contemplate -pursuits beyend the limits of these prin- 
ciples and involving dangers which the society chooses to avoid, 
they must go somewhere else for their exercise; that we want 
no citizens and still less pseudo citizens on such terms. That 
we might exclude them from our territory, as we do persons 
infected with disease, such he believed to be the situation of 
our country; and so believing, he said: 

We have the most abundant resources of happiness within our- 
selves, which we may enjoy in peace and safety, without permitting 
a few citizens infected with the mania of rambling and gambling to 


| bring danger on the great mass of innocent and safe pursuits at 


home. A government regulating itself by what is wise and just for 
the many, uninfluenced bythe local and selfish views of the few who 
irect their affairs, has not been seen, perhaps, on earth, Or if it existed 
for a moment at the birth of ours, it would not be casy to fix the term 
of its continuance. Still, I believe it does exist here in a greater 
degree than anywhere e!se. 


Mr. Jefferson had faith in the people and an abiding love 
and affection for the average citizen. However poor the ctr 
zen might be, if he was honest he commanded Mr. Jeffersons 
respect, and for such a citizen he had a greater affection and 
respect than he did for a king. His attitude toward the 
common or average man and his kindly fecting for him marked 
with certainty the greatness of Mr. Jefferson, as such 4n 
attitude and feeling or the lack of it always indicates the 
caliber of any man, 
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fy, Jefferson looked with more favor and with more respect 
a: average citizen of a country than he did at the king of 
.py land, and he had this observation to make relative to 
. practice of kings marrying only in the families of kings has 
that of Eurepe for some centuries. Now, take any race of 
- eontine them fn idleness and inaction, whether in a stile, a 
jr a statereom, pamper them with high diet, gratify all their 
' appetites, immerse them in sensualities, nourish their passions, 
thing bend before them, and banish whatever might lead them 
« and in a few generations they become all body and no mind; 
his, too, by a law of nature, by that very law by which we are 
ant practice of changing the characters and propensities of 
uls we raise for our own purposes, Such is the regimen in 
kings, and in this way they have gone on for centuries. 
W . in Europe I often amused myself with contemplating the char- 
; of the then reigning sovereigns of Europe. Louis XVI was a 
of my own knowledge, and in despite of the answers made for 
at his trial. The King of Spain was a fool, and of Naples the 
They passed their lives in hunting, and dispatched two couriers 
wk 1,000 miles to let each ether know what game they had 
killed the preceding days. The King of Sardinia was a fool. All 
these were Bourbons. The Queen of Portugal, a Braganza, was an 
by nature, and so was the King ef Denmark. Their sons, as 
{ : exercised the powers of governments. The King of Prussia, 
cucvessor te the great Frederick, was a mere hog in body as well as in 
Gustavus of Sweden and Joseph of Austria were really crazy, 
George of England, as you know, was in a straight waistcoat. 


ce 


» remained then none but old Catharine, who had been too 


T 








lately picked up to have lost her common sense. In this state. Bona- 
I ' found Europe, and it was this state of its rulers which lost it 
\ searee a struggle. These animals had become without mind and 
powerless, and so will every hereditary monarch be after a few gen- 
er ‘ions. Alexander, the grandson of Catharine, is as yet an excep- 
tion. He is able to hold his own, but he is only of the third genera 
tion. Tis race is not yet worn out. And so endeth the book of kings, 
from all of whom the Lord deliver us. 


Mr. Jefferson recognized and believed in political party or- 
ganization and in the necessity for political parties as repre- 
senting the principles of government in which any consider- 
able number ef the people believed, and while he believed in 
the effectiveness and responsibility of a political party he also 
believed that no one individual or a few individuals should 
take upon themselves the task of either ruling or destroying 
a political party which would not subjugate itself to an indi- 
vidual will. He believed that reason, justice, and right should 
be the controlling factor and that men honestly professing the 
same political faith on broad principles should each be pre- 
pared and willing to give and take. 

Mr. Jefferson stated very clearly his views on this point in 
the following language. Said he: 

If we do not learn to sacrifice small differences of opinion, we can 
never act together. Every man can not have his way in all things. If 
his own opinion prevails at some times, he should acquiesce on seeing 
that of others preponderate at others. I tolerate with the utmost lati- 
tude the right of others to differ from me in opinion without imputing 
to them erlminality. I know too well the we.*>ess and uncertainty of 
human reason to wonder at its different resuii . Both of our political 
parties, at least the honest portion of them, agree conscientiously in 
the same object—the public good; but they differ essentially in what 
they deem the means of promoting that good. One side believes it 
best done by one composition of the governing powers; the others by 
a different one. One fears most the ignorance of the people; the other 
the selfishness of rulers independent of them. Which is right, time 
and experience will prove. We think that one side of this experiment 
has been long enough tried and proved not to promote the good of the 
many, and that the other has not been fairly and sufficiently tried. 
Our opponents think the reverse. With whichever opinion the body 
of the Nation concurs that must prevail. My anxieties on the subject 
will never carry me beyond the use of fair and honorable means, of 
truth and reason; nor have they ever lessened the esteem for moral 
worth, nor alienated my affections from a single friend, who did not 
just withdraw himself. 


No man in America or elsewhere was more profoundly in- 
formed on theories of government than was Mr. Jefferson. 
Yet he was frequently criticized by his enemies, not only on 


political matters but on religious as well. Even some people 


for whom he was giving his time and talent and sacrificing his 


fortune and health that he might build for them and succeed- 
ing generations an imperishable government accused him of 


being an atheist. Now, whatever he was, that he was not. 


llowever, we may question his orthodoxy, we can not question 
his belief in an Almighty and All-Wise Providence, unless we 
question his sincerity. That he regarded the All-Wise as be- 
ing concerned in the welfare and progress of men and nations, 
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and that he desired to encourage a becoming reverence for 
Him, is apparent in all his more formal state papers. In his 
second inaugural address he had this to say: 

I shall need, too, the favor of that Being in whose hands we are, 
who led our forefathers, as Israel of old, from their native land, 
and planted them in a country flowing with all the necessaries and 
comforts of life, who has covered our Infancy with Lis providence, 
and our riper years with His wisdom and power, and to whose good- 
ness I ask you to join with me in supplications that He will so en- 
lighten the minds of your servants, guide their councils, and prosper 
their measures that whatsoever they do shall result in your good, and 
shall secure to you the peace, friendship, and approbation of al! nations. 


The student of history is so familiar with the creat services 
of Mr. Jefferson as minister te foreign governments, as a Rep- 
resentative of the United States, and with his services as Sec- 
retary of State under General Washington, as Vice President 
with Mr. Adams, and as President of the United States that 
it is unnecessary here to comment on the brilliant career and 
thorough usefulness he was to our country in each of these im- 
portant positions. 

The long and arduous public service of Mr. Jefferson proved 
a great strain upon him at times both physically and finan- 
cially. He was zealous at all times to serve the public best, 
notwithstanding his valuable service it was not at all times 
appreciated by a part of a misunderstanding public and his 
political enemies were always eager and ready to criticize him. 
Feeling the strain of his intensive public service, Mr. Jefferson 
asserted his feeling in the following language: 

The happiest moments of my life have been the few which I have 
passed at home in the bosom of my family. Employment anywhere 
else is burning the candle of life in perfect waste for the individual 
himself. I have no complaint against anybody. I have had more of 
the confidence of my country than my share. I only say that public 
employment contributes neither to advantage or happiness. It is but 
honorable exile from one’s family and affairs. 


Mr. Jefferson enjoyed the fullest confidence of General Wash- 
ington. Mr. Washington had great faith in his honesty, in- 
tegrity, ability, and his profound statesmanship. Mr. Jefferson, 
tiring under the strain of arduous public service, tendered his 
resignation on December 31, 1793, as a member of General 
Washington's Cabinet. The instrument was couched in terms of 
the warmest cordiality and profoundest respect toward Presi- 
dent Washington. President Washington had, in vain, appealed 
to him to remain in the Cabinet, but falling to induce Mr. Jeffer- 
son to do so, finally accepted his resignation, as evidenced by 
the following letter: 

Doar Sie: Since it has been impossible to prevall upon you to 
forego any longer the indulgence of your desire for private life, the 
event, however anxious I am to avert it, must be submitied to. But I 
can not suffer you to leave your station without assuring you that the 
opinion which I have formed of your integrity and talents, and which 
dictated your original nomination, has been confirmed by the fullest 
experience, and that both have been displayed in the discharge of your 
duty. Let a conviction of my most earnest prayers for your happiness 
accompany you in your retirement; and while I accept, with the 
warmest thanks, your solicitude for my welfare, I beg you to believe 
that I am, dear sir, yours, etc. 

Grorce WASHINGTON. 


The unprejudiced student of history and political science can 
reach no conciusion other than that Thomas Jefferson was 
perhaps the most useful statesman that ever lived and labored 
in this or any other country. The thinker and the unbiased 
author inevitably comes to the conclusion that for ability to 
interpret the will of the peeple from the most humble citizen 
to the aristocrat, Mr. Jefferson was not excelled. 

He was a diplomat of the highest order, a statesman of un- 
impeachable integrify, and with a far-seeing vision. His high- 
est and greatest ambition was to be of service to his fellow 
man, and it was of the most insignificant concern to him 
whether any open manifestation of appreciation was given so 
long as he could render a real service to the masses of the 
people. He understood as well, perhaps, as anyone who has 
ever trod the paths of trial, struggle, and excessive effort that 
after all the real test of mankind in public service was his will- 
ingness, desire, and effort to serve well those whom he had 
the honor to represent and who had intrusted him with their 
confidence. 

Of course, he would not be human had he not been grateful 
for the confidence in him and the appreciation of his work 
that the public, generally speaking, at the time of his service 
had for him and his work. While he was far more modest than 
is usual with men in either public or private life, he must have 
known that the people of his time and the unending genera- 
tions to follow were served well, 
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When the evening shades of life were gathering he said: 


I have sometimes asked myself whether my country is the better for 
having lived at all I do not know that ft is. I have been the instru- 
ment of doing the following things, but they would bave been done by 
others 


Sald Mr. Jefferson— 
Kome of them perhaps a little better. 


Among the many things accomplished by Mr. Jefferson suffice 
it to mention but a few. 

Ile was the author of the Declaration of Independence. 

An act putting an end to entails. 

The act changing the course of descents and giving the in- 
heritance to all the children equally under the law, thereby 
destroying the primogeniture and preventing the property of a 
person dying all going to the oldest son, That of itself, written 
into the laws of America, justified his having lived. 

The act prohibiting the importation of slaves, 

While President of the United States Mr. Jefferson called the 
attention of Congress in his sixth annual message to the ap- 
proach of the period, January 1, 1808, at which time consti- 
tutional authority might be interposed to stop the foreign slave 
trade, and in IS14, in writing to Edward Coles, his letter dis- 
closes the penetrating character of his mind into the matters of 
public concern, as in the letter he bas this to say: 

Yet the hour of emancipation is advancing in the march of time, 
It will come: and whether brought.on by the generous energy of our 
own minds or by the bloody process of San Domingo, is a leaf of our 
history not yet turned, 


Mr. Jefferson prepared the act which was passed guaran- 
teeing to every citizen the right of religious worship according 
to the dictates of his own conscience. 

Mr. Jefferson was known as the father of the Virginia Uni- 
versity, by reason of his encouragement and great anxiety con- 
cerning the facilities of education. He believed that a well- 
developed mind was one of the safeguards for the perpetuity of 
liberty, freedom, and the essential fundamentals of the Ameri- 
can Government, 

Mr. Jefferson, more than anyone else, was responsible for the 
well-defined balancing power of the Constitution of the United 
States. He was the father of the Declaration of Independence; 
the father of the University of Virginia; the father of the 
Democratic Party, which has lived longer, surviving on the 
same fundamental principles, than any other political party to 
this day. [Applause.] 

And, so long as the principles of the Constitution are thor- 
oughly adhered to and so long as the eternal principles of the 
Declaration of Independence are enshrined in the hearts and 
minds of American citizens, and so long as the fundamental 
principles of government in which Mr. Jefferson so strongly be- 
lieved and for which he in effect gave the entire services of his 
life, Just so long will liberty, freedom, and happiness be secured 
to that country which has been a benefactor of his life. 

MR, JEFFERSON IN RETIREMENT 


Mr. Jefferson found that while in politics his own private 
business had been neglected and much loss of property and mis- 
management by those in charge had followed, and as he went 
back to his plantation he wrote a friend: 


True patience and perseverance must be the remedy; and the maxim 
of your letter, “slow and sure,” is no less a good one in agriculture 
as in politics. 


fhrough the spring of 1826 Jefferson’s health failed rapidly. 
He still took his daily ride on horseback, refusing to be accom- 
panied by a servant; but before the summer he had grown too 
weak to move from his chair and couch. His mind, however, 
retained its power and clearness throughout. He read much 
in the Bible and in the Greek tragedians,’ and wrote several 
letters of some length, the last being dated June 24. It was an 
acknowledgment of an invitation to be present in Washington 
City at the celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the Decla- 
ration of American Independence. 

From the middle of June the strength still left in his once 
powerful frame rapidly declined, and he quietly breathed his 
last shortly after midday of July 4, a few hours after his old 
colleague, opponent, and devoted friend, John Adams, had 
passed away. Jefferson was laid to rest by the side of the wife 
whom he had so fondly loved and within sight of the stately 
buildings to which the thought and activity of his last years 
had been devoted, On his simple tombstone is the inscription: 

liere was buried Thomas Jefferson, author of the Declaration of 
American Independence, of the statute of Virginia fer religious free- 
dom, and father of the University of Virginia. Born April 2, 1743, 
0. 8S. Died July 4, 1826, 


[Applause. ] 


| 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chatrman, I yield 30 minytog 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. THomas]. 

Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, the time at my disposa! will 
be used in an effort to call the attention of the House, ayq I 
hope the country, to happenings, teachings, and tendenejes 
which, in my humble judgment, neither bode well for the jo. 
interests of the people nor for the safety of the Republic. 

What I shall say, the observations I shall make, the conely. 
sions I shall reach, and the remedy I shall propose wij| je 
wholly nonpartisan, and I hope you will believe me when | say 
that in accepting this opportunity I have been moved by a deep 
sense of official duty and wholly by patriotic impulses. 

There come times in the lives of nations, as in individuals 
when it appears wise to pause a moment, to review the trails 
already traveled, to take stock of the present and to muke 
plans and estimates for the future, and I here make bold to 
assert that the time has now arrived for us to stop, to exiiniine 
the chart, and to seriously consider the alleged symptoms of 
the alleged decay and alleged decline of the American Repubtic. 

Criticisms of the practices of to-day, of the policies of Goy- 
ernment, and of the tendencies of the times are nation-wid 
are heard upon every hand, 

Before I proceed further permit me to say that I am proud 
to reflect that I am a humble Member of the Congress of tie 
United States, the law-making branch of the richest, the strong. 
est, and the most influential Nation of this or any other time, 
and, Mr. Chairman, I am not yet ready to admit that the 
genius, the valor, and the patriotism of the fathers who croited 
this Nation and the brains, the brawn, and the ability which 
have builded it will ever permit the old ship of state to drift 
upon the rocks. 

To-day I have upshaken confidence in the ability of the 
people to govern themselves; I have unbounded confidence in 
the wisdom set forth in the provisions of the Constitution ; and 
I have unlimited confidence in the ultimate government which 
the people will develop under such Constitution here in the 
United States of America. Yet I am perplexed, I am shocked, 
and I am stunned when I am forced to take notice of some of 
the teachings, some of the admissions, and some of the ten 
dencies I hear and see upon every hand. That to which | have 
just referred is contained in the current literature of to-dn» as 
well as in the popular speech of the times. Through |bwooks 
magazines, newspapers, editorials, Sermons, lectures, and ad- 
dresses doctrines are being broadcast which constitute a imnss 
indictment of the Congress, an impeachment of its membersiiip, 
and a challenge of the ability, integrity, and patriotism «of! the 
representatives of the people in this the most perfect govern- 
ment yet devised by the genius of man. 

lf these indictments and impeachments are false, they tust 
be met, explained, and set aside; but if true, the Nation ts» in 
danger, and the people, acting through their Represent:tives 
here, are its only savior. 

What are these alleged symptoms of danger and disxster? 
Are they true, or are they false? 

My purpose will be served by referring to them briefly, and 
to assist in their presentation I will group the charges. 

It is charged that our civilization is breaking down. 

It is charged that there is being developed here in Wasliing- 
ton a centralized bureaucratic government in which the people 
are losing control. 

It is charged that the centralization of the powers of Gover 
ment in Washington is destroying the sovereignty of the States 
and thereby robbing the people of their inalienable rights to 
local self-government. 

It is charged that taxation is increasing more rapidly than 
population or wealth and that unless such increase is checked 
the burden upon the taxpayers will soon become unbearable 

It is charged that through special legislation transportation, 
finance, and industry have Seen favored and that through 
indifference and neglect agriculture has been slighted and 
almost destroyed, 

It is charged that tue Constitution is being abandoned and 
that parliamentary government has broken down. 

The Congress is openly condemued and its efficiency and abil 
ity publicly challenged, 

Some make bold to declare that the American system is no 
longer suited to the needs of our country. 

Our Constitution and our form of government are challenged 
not by demagogues alone, not only by the sincere and misiu- 
formed, but by able and determined men who believe that the 
American system is no longer suitable to modern conditions. 

As a remedy some of our responsible and respectable citl!- 
zens are inferentially if not openly adroitly suggesting steps 
looking to a single leadership and a dictator form of goverh- 
ment, 


and 
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re euch charges are being made—be they false or true—if | 


ench propaganda is being broadcast, it is time to act, and only 
the Congress itself can be looked to for a remedy. 
permit me now to call your attention to a few of the con- 


crete illustrations upon which the foregoing is predicated. 


oO} 


But to-day if you consider the Buropesn situation ft ts plain that 


| the attempt of pariiaments to regain control has in almost all caseg 
| worked badly. At the present hour, the single continental covernmenst 


rrank R. Kent, writing in the December Harpers Magazine | 


npon the topic, “ The political decline of America,” says: 


vy open-minded man with an inquiring disposition who travels 


I : ahout this country can very well help feeling pessimistic about 
‘tical Speaking not at all from the party but wholly from 
t whlic angle, it is in a sorry, soggy, sloppy state. 
e + % * * - - 


The truth is that as things are to-day, there are only two ciasses 
nleased with the country politically. One of these is composed of 
? who, directly or indirectly, profit one way or another from 

s. The other embraces those who either do not know tbe facts 
er can not understand them. 
- - * * * * ~ 


In concluding his article, Mr. Kent asks the following ques- 


Is the country too big to govern itself well? 

Is there a point in the development of a democracy where it be- 

es too unwieldly to work as such? 

Ie the United States approaching that point and are we entering 
a transition period? 

Has not the theory of a government, by the people bogged down? 

Julian Ames, in a magazine article, entitled “Is civilization 
preaking down?” says: 

I 
women with more than ordinary claims to scientific knowledge are 
asking themselves, serlously, whether civilization is not actually break- 
ing down. 

“Scientifie inquiry,” says Mr. Ames, “has made it reasonably 
clear that a number of cultures which may be dignified with the 
name of civilizations have arisen, come to full flower, and declined. 
Within the range of history as we know it there have been several 
such——the anelent Greek civilization, held by some to be fully the 
equal of our own; Roman civilization, in some degree the spiritual 


or the first time in the history of this country, perhaps, men and | 


r and successor of the Greek; the Saracenic civilization, which | 


burned itself out in a brief flare of a few centuries; and finally our | 


civilization of to-day, the future of which, to some historians and 
sociologists, is so dubious.” 


On January 24, 1926, the Metropolitan papers carried a syn- 
dicated signed article by Willis J. Ballinger, under a headline 
flowing full across the page, as follows: 


Rickety Federal machine is badly in need of repairs. 


The story carried less pretentious titles, as follows: 


Bureaus usurp many powers of Government. 
Tendency now is to belittle legislatures and executive powers. 


In the bedy of the story, under a black-face subhead, “ Dic- 
tators meet favor,” we find the following paragraph: 


All over the world there is a disposition to belittle the legislatures 
and exalt the executives. Even dictators are spoken of with favor. 
The soviets have nullified their legislatures and assembled all power 
in the hands of seven men. In Greece the Premier has announced 
that he will rule without the legislature and by the aid of the army 
and “ publie conscience ’; Mussolini is the Government in Italy; Spain 
and Bulgaria are under executive domination; Venezuela, Bolivia, and 
Peru to the south of us have adopted the fashion of one-man executive 
government. In our own country there is a decided movement on 
foot to barlesque our Congress as incompetent and te eulogize the 
efficiency of the executive branch of the Government. 


At another point Mr. Ballinger, quoting C. E, McGuire, an 
author of international reputation, says: 


Congress is slowly losing its power to a multitude of executive 
bureaucrats, The rescue of the National Legislature from this invasion 


of its prerogatives igs the most important concern of the American 
people to-day. 


After pointing out that the Government is “out of focus”; 
that the “exeeutive machinery grows rapidly”; that the 
“public is unacquainted with the situation,” the writer con- 
cludes that “In the last analysis Congress is to blame.” 

On the same day and in the same paper there appeared 
another syndicated article from the pen of Frank H. Simonds, 
likewise under a full-page headline, as follows: 


Dictators grow in favor in continental Europe. 


om the half-page story Mr. Simonds portrays the European 


ure of parliamentary governments, and makes this signif- 
cant admission ; 


which is succeeding in anything like a successful fashion is that of 
Mussolini, 


Only recently a noted preacher in the capital of my State in 
his Sunday morning sermon asserted that American civiliza- 
tion is going the way to death older civilizations have gone; 
that America is doing what preceding civilizations have done; 
and that unless a halt is somehow called our civilization is 
doomed. The Daily Oklahoman, in commenting upon this ser- 
mon editorially, said: 

Interesting, indeed, and fairly startling; but, after all, what 
be done about it? 

a ” 7 7 * * «= 


can 


Modern nations persist in repeating the mistakes of the ancients, 
they commit the follies of the ancients, they blindly go the way of the 
ancients, and ultimately they sink into a tomb from which there is no 
promise of a resurrection. 

Ever since the morning stars sang the birth song of a new world, 
forest trees and men and nations have sprong from life seed to live, 
flourish, weaken, and finally perish. Many a nailon has flung Its 
boundaries beyond sea and mountain and in the might of world domin- 
ion bas dreamed of national immortality, but like Adam's sons and 
forest trees each has succumbed to maladies from which no nation ts 
immune and has gone into the oblivion of the dend. 

Students of history easily diagnose the ills that weaken and finally 
destroy nations, but their diagnoses ever go unheeded. After all, is it 
possible for short-lived and mortal men to create an immortal civiliza- 
tlon? Let the answer come from the ghosts that wail among the ruins 
of Karnak and keep watch among the tombs of Troy. 

A few days later the editorial writer in the paper mentioned 
said: 

More than once in days gone by the Daily Oklahoman has mentioned 
the striking unifornyity with which free governments proceed through 
five stages of government in their journey from national independence 
to natfonal destruction. For it is startling, indeed, to reflect that 
absolute despotism, parliamentary freedom, factional or bloc control, 
unlimited dictatorship, and absolute despotism again appear with pili- 
less regularity in the history of many nations. 

If this rule of the cycles were abselute and unvarying, it would be 
possible to diagnose the ills of American Government and determine 
with mathematical exactness just where our Government is to-day. 
For certainly we have had the despotism of King George, from which 
revolution freed us, the parliamentary freedom of more than a cen- 
tury, and we now unquestionably have in Congress multiplied blocs and 
factions that deny all party control. If the factionalism now prevall- 
ing is sufliciently strong to paralyze responsible government, and if 
our Government follows the road that so many other free governments 
have followed, then we are almost ready to receive the man on horse- 
back and see an absolute dictator set up shep in Washington. 


On January 16 last the Associated Press reported that Sen- 
ator WapswortH, in an address delivered at the fifth annual 
luncheon of the Women’s National Republican Club, New York, 
predieted that we would soon have a “ great imperial Govern- 
ment at Washington.” 

Again, in a current magazine article the Senator says: 


The greatest danger is the tendency toward the breaking down of the 
principle of local self-government and the creation of an all-powerful 
Federal bureaucracy. This creation of commission, boards, and bureaus 
has resulted in establishing at Washington, with branches all over the 
country, a vast governmental machinery so powerful and so complli- 
eated that the average citizen is utterly unable to comprehend it. 
Further centralization of power and assumption of governmental func- 
tions will certainly hamper the ability of the people to govern them- 
selves In the States and in their home communittes. 


A few days ago Ed Overholser, president of a large western 
chamber of commerce, in an address said: 


In the last three weeks I have attended three eivic club luncheons 
where three separate speakers have all chosen the same topic for their 
address. The whole burden of their thought has been that our Govern- 
ment can not endure more than a few years unless there is a drastic 
change of sentiment and respect toward law and law enforcement. 

When this subject is a common topic of conversation wherever men 
gather together, and when men of the standing and intelligence I have 
mentioned are all concerned and agreed regarding the instability of our 
Government, not beeause of our form of government Sut because of the 


attitude of our citizens, there is a demand for some quick, sound 
thinking, 


On January 17 Senator WHeerer, in an address at Baltimore, 
is reported to have said: 


Our greatest danger is the tendency to drift away from our anchor- 
age of representative order in defiance of the will of the people as 
expressed by their representative bodies. 
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If this country had a man tn the White House with the courage of 
Musrolini, he might set himself as a dictator and abolish Congress, and 
he would have the enthusiastic support of some of our great financiers, 
profiteers, aud industrial overlords, 


Recently Senator Duncan U. Frercuer, in addressing the 
Florida State Legislature on the subject of “ The centralization 
of government,” said: 

The truth is, one of the most dangerous tendencies of the time is 
this disposition to deny or ignore the right of local self-government, 
Mmit or restrict the authority and powers of the State, and assume or 
vest control and power in the Federal Government, contrary to the 
conception and purposes of the founders of the Republie. 


The Washington Evening Star quotes Will P. Kennedy as 
follows: 


The great issue— 
Says Mr. Kennedy— 


is whether we shall continue to function upon the principles wrought 
out by the founding fathers, or shall we go still further outside of the 
Constitutlon and continue to change slowly but surely our form of 
government from that of a Republic to a pure democracy, on the one 
band, or a strong central government with autocratic tendencies, on 
the other. 

fome years ago we used to live strictly by the Constitution, but 
tulked little about It; by a strange paradox to-day we are talking 
a great deal more about the Constitution and getting further away 


from it in our lives. What shall the harvest be? 


On October 13 Gov. Frank O. Lowden, in addressing a class 
in citizenship at the University of Chicago, was reported by 
the Associated Press to have said: 

That America’s governmental machinery is hopelessly out of date; 
that our Government is “ moribund with burenuracy, enmeshed bhelp- 
; that “democratic government, as 
America is practicing it, is a fallure at the moment.” 


lessly in its own twining red tape” 


Only recently an influential lecturer and highly read pub- 
licist is reported to have said: 

Within a few years the America of our fathers will either be 
saved or lost. 


On March 5 the distinguished gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Tucker] said: 

A wost intelligent gentleman said to me only a few days ago: 
“Toceker, your grandchildren will live to see the day when this Con- 
stitution is no louger in existence.” 


Senator Boran, in addressing the United States Senate on 
April 22, 1924, fixed the time for the downfall of the Republie 
at 30 years, 

In the preface of Henry Litchfield West’s book entitled 
*“ bederal Power” we find the following: 

We know that the character of our Government as designed by its 
founders Is already rapidly changing and that we are less prone than 
heretofore to regard our Constitution as a sacred and inviolable in- 
strument There is a possibility, with the integrity of the State as 
an essential unit disappearing, that we may be brought face to face 
with a one-man bureaucratic autocracy. 


On March 13 the Washington Post, in reporting a lecture, 
said: 

Alluding to the reaction in Europe against democracy in favor of 
“one-man power,” James M. Beck, former Solicitor General, in his 
second address on the Constitution, last night, under auspices of the 
Georgetown School of Foreign Service, warned tbat America is not 
free from the danger of a social revolt. 

To-day half of the oldest nations of Europe are in the grasp of 
dictators, 

Mr. Beck said: “At no time within the memory of li¥ing man has 
Lincoln's ideal of a ‘government of and by and for the people’ 
been more openly denied and flouted.” 


High officials realize the danger confronting the people and 
the Government, 

Secretary Hoover, in addressing the thirty-seventh annual 
convention of the National Association of Railroad and Public 
Uullities Commissioners, condemned “ centralized bureaucracy,” 
and is reported to have said: 


Our Government was devised in spirit to sustain a dual purpose—to 
protect our people among nations by a great national power, and to 
preserve individual freedom by local self-government. 


Mr. Hoover warned against the evils of too much govern- 
ment in Washington and gave voice to a fear that our present 
system of government—State and Federal—can not survive if 


the States continue to shift their responsibility to the Federal 
Government. 


tc 
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Commenting on this speech, the Washington Post saig edi. 
torially: 


Maren 19 


Secretary Hoover has sounded a clarion note of warning. | 
this tendency ceases, State sovereignty, State rights, and Sta:, 
sponsibility in the administration of local affairs must eventuy 
appear. The dual form of government founded by the fath¢ 
be maintained. It ts time for the American people to ponder serjoy. 
on this subject and bring both State and Federal Governments jae, to 
the system that best suits a people enjoying local self-governmen: 


Dlesg 
re 
y cia. 


rs i at 
bust 


On May 30, 1925, President Coolidge, standing in the Mempo. 
rial Amphitheater at Arlington in the presence of the unknown 
soldier and thousands of patriotic Americans, living and dead 
joined in this warning to the country: 5 


We shall not correct admitted and grave defects— 
Said the President— 


if we hesitate to recognize them. We must be frank with ourselyes 
We ought to be our own harshest critics. 


What America needs is to hold to its ancient and well-charted course, 

Our country was conceived in the theory of local self-governownt. 
It has been dedicated by long practice to that wise and beneticont 
policy. It is the foundation principle of our system of liberty. [t 
makes the largest promise to the freedom and development of the jndij- 
vidual. Its preservation is worth all the effort and all the sacrifee 
that it may last. It can not*be denied that the present tendency iy 
not in harmony with this spirit. 


In that solemn address the President forecast in the follow- 
ing words the future of America unless the present trend of 
government is changed: 

If we can not govern ourselves— 

Says President Coolidge— 

if we can pot observe the law, nothing remains but to have some one 
else govern us, to have the law enforced against us, and to step down 


from the honorable abiding place of freedom to the ignominious abede 
of servitude. 


I now here pause to ask, What is the cause of this well-nigh 
universal complaint against the staius of the Goveriment 
established by the fathers? 


Wherein are we going wrong? 
What must we do to be saved? 


Permit me to give you some of the things alleged to be wrong 
and also some of the suggested remedies: 

E. H. Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, is of the 
opinion that— 


‘che worst thing we have is our American Congress. 


Orin Lester, of Chicago, in addressing the American Bankers’ 
Association in New York recently, is reported to have said: 

With such agencies at work in the country as bolshevism and the 
present United States Congress, we have some job on our hands to 
maintain the integrity of the Natlon and the security of her insti 
tutions, 


Otto H. Kahn, head of the banking firm of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co., in addressing a luncheon of the Foreign Policy Association 
a few days ago, proposed a remedy for our ills and suggested 
that Mussolini has— 


substituted efficient, energetic, and progressive processes of government 
for parliamentary wrangling and wasteful and inrpotent bureaucracy. 


The Wall Street Journal is in complete agreement with 
Messrs. Gary, Lester, and Kahn. On December 30 this pub- 
lication printed un editorial under the heading “ Democracy s 
weakness,” in which the following language is used: 


Ours was designed as a republican form ef government, and there !8 
no form in the history of the world more successful or more enduring. 
Democracies are replaced by despotism when they degenerate into mob 
rule, The countries which are getting on their feet in Europe, with the 
single, if important, exception of Great Britain, are now ruled by 
dictators, 


The purposes and ability of Congress are challenged in an 
editorial printed in the Journal of Commerce, a Broadway, 
New York, publication, under date of December 24, 1925, and 
in the following language: 


Yet it remains true that parliamentarism is undoubtedly decadent. 
In none of the representative bodies of the world does eltber the per 
sonnel or the quality of legislation measure up to that of comparatively 
recent times. 











After arguing satisfactorily to itself that present parliamen- 
tary systems have broken down, the article concludes : 





Whatever may be the explanation of existing conditions, it is per- 
fectly true, as Mussolini indicates, that the public at large is dissatis- 
fied with its representation, yet does not know how to correct the con- 
dition complained of. All sorts of mechanical methods have been tried— 
direct primaries, “ Australian ” ballots, anticorruption laws, and mani- 
fold others. The fact remains that what is needed i: more public 
spirit and ability. Instead of that we have the bloc system in Congress, 


and perbaps the most selfish standards of legislative conduct that have | 


vifested themselves for many years. Of all countries, perhaps the 
United States is in the best position to reexamine its constitutional 


eystem With a view to finding out what can be done by quiet, nornral | 


means to obtain better results. 
spirited citizens should undertake this task, for there is no indication 


its being assumed by those to whom it is naturally intrusted—the | 


ievislaters and public men of the day. 


The editorial just read was written by one of the best think- | 


in America. Mr. Henry Parker Willis 

are not hopelessly lost and suggests that a 

body of public-spirited citizens should undertake the task— 
of— 


finding out what can be done by quiet, normal means to obtain better 


reflects that we 


ers 


results. 


During the past few months and at this time, it appears to 
be open season for criticizing the Government, which means 
criticism of the American people themscives. 

Within the last few weeks the distinguished parliamentary 
authority, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], in 
an interview, reported by Will P. Kennedy, gave expression to 
the following sentiments, opinions, and conclusions: 

This country must begin seriously to commence making changes in 
its system of representative government. 

Again: 

here prebably has never been a time when the legislative branch 


Government, both national and State, has held in 
is to-day. 


of been such low 


esteem as it 

And again: 

The trend abroad toward absolutism and dictatorship is highly sig- 
nificant and even more so is the cry for single leadership. 

Our distinguished colleague, after cataloguing the parliamen- 
tary failures in Hurope, after admitting the depths of low 


esteem in which Congress has fallen, gives his explanation of | 


the causes of parliamentary decadence as follows: 


It may be then that the basic cause for the present disfavor 
which representative assemblies are held is really to be found in their 
inability to cope with present-day conditions. 


Can it be true that even some of the trusted representatives 
of the people are coming to doubt their own ability to plat the 
chart, to man the ship, and to guide it safely around the rocks 
and through the breakers to safety? 

Mr. Chairman, are the people being asked to consider the 
problems and decide the issues, or are they already being pre- 
pared for what is to come? 

Perhaps the station which I occupy in this Chamber does not 
warrant me in making these observations. As time goes, I 
have been here for but a moment. I come from the plains and 
prairies of the West. 1 do not have the honor of representing 
soil carved from the original Colonies and populated by de- 
scendants of the heroes of the Revolution—yet I do represent 
here a district of American soil populated by original Ameri- 
cans and hardy pioneers as patriotic as any in the land. 

Before proceeding further, 1 would like to ask my critical 
and despairing colleague from Massachusetts, Does not the 
monument still stand on Bunker Hill? 

Is not Faneuil Hall still the “ Cradle of Liberty ”? 

Is not the Liberty Bell still in place in Independence Hall? 

Are not pilgrimages in frequency and in number constantly 
increasing to Mount Vernon and Monticello? 

Mr. Chairman, I hold the faith that so long as even the 
recorded memory of these sacred institutions last popular 
government will not perish from the earth. 

I ask again, why this pyramiding of criticisms, charges, and 
condemnations of. the Government we have been taught to 
revere and love? Do causes exist justifying the charges made? 

What about the charge that there is being developed in Wash- 
ington a centralized bureaucratic Government in which the 
people are losing control and which is destroying the sover- 
eignty of the States? 

Let Senator Albert J. Beveridge answer! 
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| The law styled “revenue act of 1926” 
It would be well if some body of public- | 


The White radio bill establishes the 


| that 


1 
| ernmental army. 
| 
| 
| 


of Congress intended to curb and 


} 
i 
| 
| 
| 
from 
become the commanding element in the economic life of the American 
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In his book, entitled “The State of the Nation,” Senator 
Beveridge says that we suffer from a plague of laws and that 


practically every law now passed creates a new bureau or 
| board. 
Confirming what the Senator says, let me divert to call 


attention to the major bills just passed 


by the House in the 
present Congress. 


creates a 
Tax Appeals, consisting of 16 members, with the 
assistants, clerks, stenographers, and messengers. 

The Parker railway laber bill creates a board of mediation 
as an independent agency of government, such board consisting 
of five members, with the usual assistants, experts, agents, and 
clerks, 

The Elliott public building bill delegates authority to locate 
and construct public buildings to the Ne« retary of the Treas- 
ury, and also authorizes the Secretary to employ such technical, 
scientific, and clerical assistance in Washington and in the field 
as he deems necessary, and to fix such rates of compensation 
| therefor as he deems proper. 


foard of 
customary 


Federal radio commis- 
sion with five commissioners, with such clerks, experts, exam 
iners, and such other employees as it may find necessary. 

This Congress is not yet through creating bureans On 
February 7 the Secretary of the Treasury sent to the chairman 
of the Senate Committee on Finance and to the chairman of 
the Ways und Means Committee of the House the text of a 
bill proposing to create not one but two new Federal bureaus, 
and on March 16 the bill was approved by the Ways 
Means Committee and started on its way to enactment. 
this approved bill we find the following provision: 


and 
In 


The Secretary of the Treasury may delegate to the commissioner of 
customs such powers and direct 
Secretary may decm advisable. 


him to perform such duties the 


as 


In this pending proposal we have a last-minute 


confession 
the Congress is overwhelming the Government 


with bu- 
reaucracy ; and, secondly, a similar admission that we already 
have one fair-sized dictator in our constantly increasing govy- 


My objections to the growing system of bureaucracy is that 


| when the Congress outlines a policy for the protection of the 


public and creates a bureau or commission to execute, such 
policy, immediately the interest to be regulated and controlled 
by such bureau “gets busy” and soon we find that such 
bureau is manned by managers of the special interest’s own 
selection, and the bureau, instead of protecting the people, is 
soon functioning as a protection to the very interest which the 
regulate; hence I am 
existing bureaus should 


suggest- 
be cither 
abolished or transferred to the direct control and supervision 


ing that a number of 


| of proper committees of Congress. 


Under the present 
aud established it 


system when a bureau is once created 


is lost to congressional control, and there- 
after all we can do is to criticize, condemn, investigate, and 


| threaten to abolish. 


Back to the answer to my question. 
We are largely governed by a bureaucracy— 


Says Senator Beveridge— 


. 

Bureaus investigate business, bureaus direct productive industry, bu- 

reaus prescribe commercial methods, bureaus require elaborate reports 
all sorts of enterprises; in short, Government bureaus have 
people. 

All this means a gigantic enlargement of the public pay roll. The 
Civil Service Commission states that at the present moment there are 
548.506 employees of the National 
June 30, 1924, the number will 
eral employees totaled 438,057. The late figures do not include more 
than other officials. To the whole must 


employees who are not in the classified civil service. 


Government, and thinks that by 
Yet in 1916 these Fed- 


be 555.607. 


50,000 


be added 157,362 


Again says Senator Beveridge: 


Every 11 workers over 16 years of age support 1 Government 
employee. The aggregate salaries of this vast army of public servants 
is $3,800,000,000 annually. 

. * . - - . . 


Many consider the increase of bureaus, boards, and commissions as 
the natural and desirable result of our complex civilization. Yet the 
historical fact is that the bureaucratic idea and practice was an off- 
spring of autocracy. For example, bureaucracy was one of the many 
causes of the French Revolution, Under the ancient régime there were 
swarms and hosts of government officiais and agents. There were even 
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Inspectors of cattle and Inspectors of calves, inspectors of swine, and 


inspectors of suckling pigs. In short, government intruded into every 
transaction of life 

Nobody uld live except as the Government directed, And since the 
Government made iiself responsible for everything, it was blamed for 
everything. 


his answer, this distinguished author and states- 


Climnaxing 
monn said: 
And the French Revolution came, and with it the overthrow of 


special privilege and autocratic oppression. 


Only a few days ago a number of the Members on this 
fioor received letters from the editor of a western farm paper 


containing the following paragraph: 

Corrections will come like another did In 1776, when Washington 
ane bis band of ragged farmers took the whole of this country away 
from England it will come like it did in 1863, when a rail splitter, 
elevated to the residency, by preclamation, took every slave away from 
B.A holders 

there is ample precedent for the confiscation of property when prop- 
erty become menace, 


What ubeut the charge that taxgtion is increasing more 
rapidly than population and wealth, and if not checked the 
people will be felled by their tax burdens? 

Some time ago President Coolidge said that— 


Yhe total tax borden of the people was $10,000,000,000 annually, 


The Philadelphia Public Ledger made an investigation of the 
statement of the President and in an editorial set forth the 
following analysis of this gigantic tax receipt, such analysis 
being for the year 1923: 

Taxes collected and expended for Washington depart- 


ments, bureaus, and agencies _. $3, 459, 000, 000 
Saxe ollected and expended for State governments... 1, 450, VOU, VOU 
Tane collected apd expended for support of local, 

county, city, town, and township governments_---~ 5, 126, 000, 000 


ceil, cre a all Oe . 10, 045, 000, 000 

In 1925, or in two years’ time, the total tax burden of the 
people increased from ten billion to eleven and one-half billion 
dollars. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency 
for 1925 all the reporting national, State, and private banks 
on June 30, 1925, had total cash in vaults in the sum of $951,- 
286.000. Thus it will be seen that the total tax burden of the 
people in 1925 was eleven times the total amount of gold, 
silver, and paper money in all the 30,000 banks in the United 
states. 

According to the report of the Division of Loans and Cur- 
reucy on March 1, 1926, there was cash in circulation outside 
the Treasury in the total sum of $4,814,217,046. Thus it will 
be seen that the people must earn all the money in circulation 
two and one-half times each year in order to meet the present 
burden of taxes levied against them and their property. 

Government is costing the people per capita three and one- 
half times what it cost 20 years ago and six times per person 
what it cost 40 years ago. Congress alone is not to blame. 
‘he States, cities, counties, townships, and districts are 
equally at fault, but Cengress sets the style and fixes the pace, 

In 1878S it cost $291,000,000 to operate the National Govern- 
mint. In 1885 it cost S806,000,000. 

In 1901 it eost $463,000,000, in 1905 it cost $781,000.000, and 
in 1909 the country was shocked by the first billion-dollar 
Congress. 

Thereafter it cost around a billion dollars a year until the 
war, when during the years 1917, 1918, and 1919 we raised and 
spent in excess of $47,500,000,000. ; 

In 1922 our national expenses were $3.900,000,000, and this 
year, 1926, we will spend approximately $4,150,000,000. 

In his recent message to Congress the President said: 

We have about reached the time when the legitimate business of 
Government can not be carried on at a less expenditure * * ® 
the operating costs have been reduced to nearly a minimum, 


‘The question naturally arises, Why this rapid doubling and 
quadrupling of public expenses? Some may answer that the 
wir is to blame, and the war is a factor. We are carrying a 
$20,000,000,000 war debt and enlarged overhead expenses, 
brought on by the war, but the war is not wholly the culprit. 

The public seems to think that governmental services, ex- 
penditures, and subsidies are gifts, and do not realize that 
nll the time they are paying the bills. In the past decade 
State and Federal bureaus have increased tenfold. These bur- 
dens are managed, as Senator Beveridge says, by swarms of 
employvees—-bureau chiefs, assistants, inspectors, deputies, sub- 
deputies, chief clerks, clerks, file clerks, stenographers, mes- 
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sengers, and doorkeepers—all tax fed and tax maintained. For 
10 workers there is 1 tax eater. Under the present system 
most of these employees are necessary, and, as the Population 
and national wealth increase, the number of employees also. 
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| lutel® necessary will likewise increase; but what is the low 








limit of the number of workers who can be taxed to support 
vue public employee? 

Senator Capper asks: 

Is there a time coming when every citizen will have one offica 
holder to support? The idea is extravagant, but its realization js not 


| impossible. 


Continuing, the Senator says: 


by 1560 this 1 to 1,000 ratio in officeholders had increased to 1 to 
109. In the late eighties and early nineties the proportion was 1 to 
10. Today it must be greater, however incredible the thought may 
seem, 
* * * * * * * 
We now have 94 of these subdivisions of Government. Twenty years 
ago there were only 14. 
ae * ” - * * * 
Then, here at Washington we have a number of independent ad- 
ministrative boards that are little governments, governments within 
government, like the United States Shipping Board, which recently 
defied the President. Some of them contain an unnecessary number of 
men and are answerable to nobody in particular, even themselves. 


Who created all these “little governments "—boards, bu- 
reaus, and commissions? 

The answer is, ‘The Congress with the approval of the Presi- 
dent. 

Who is responsible for their continued existence? Again the 
answer, The Congress and the President. 

Permit me to call attention to one other charge—that agri- 
culture has been overlooked, slighted, and almost destroyed. 

A few days ago Dr. William Edward Dodd, professor of 
American history at the University of Chicago, in addressing 
the university women in that city, said— 

The farmer, like the Indian, is a “ vanishing American.” 


Ile predicted that the final result would be the merging of the 
present farming class into a peasant class, such as exists in 
Europe, while the land would come to be owned in vast estates 
by men of great wealth. 

Ipoctor Dodd suggests that the farmers, the largest single 
class of our people, have already permitted Industry to secure 
at the hands of Congress tariff subsidies; have permitted the 
railroads to secure rate subsidies; and have permitted the 
larger financial institutions of the Nofth and East to secure 
control of the money of the country; and are facing bankruptcy 
and economic slavery. 

So serious has the farmers’ problems become that special 
delegations from 11 Western States are here now appeuring 
before congressional committees petitioning and pleading for 
help. Industrial leaders of the North and East are heeding the 
admonition and warning sounded by Secretary Hoover, and have 
become suddenly interested in the threatening collapse of agri- 
culture. A study and analysis of the farm situation discloses 
that farm expenses increased 60 per cent from 1880 to 1800; 
increased 100 per cent from 1900 to 1910, and increased 600 
per cent from 1910 to 1920. In this 20-year period farm labor 
increased 90 per cent, operating costs increased 116 per cent, 
and the combined costs per unit increased 300 per cent. 

During the five years just before the war the net return on 
farm investment was 5% per cent. During the five years just 
after the war the net return was 4 per cent, and the investiga- 
tion further shows that the net return to-day is only 2 per cent. 

These returns are manifestly too small as disclosed by the rate 
of farm failures which from 1910 to 1924 increased over 1,000 
per cent in contrast to the record of commercial failures. 

To-day the farmer finds himself living under economic condi- 
tions wherein all about him are beasting of unparalleled pros- 
perity, yet the more he plants, the harder he works, the more he 
reaps the poorer he becomes. He does not understand why he is 
unable to pay his taxes, why he can not meet his interest obliga- 
tions, and why he can not support his family on the farm; and 
in despair he falls under the ever increasing burden, abandons 
the homestead, and goes forth to seek employment in the mines, 
mills, or public works. 

Painful as it is, we must admit that there is a rapidly grow- 
ing conviction in the country, in the Government, and in truth 
upon this floor that we are drifting upon a perilous sea ; that the 
rush of centralized power.and authority here in Washington is 
increasing at an alarming rate; that the activities of the Gov- 
ernment are so numerous and expensive that taxation is in- 
creasing more rapidly than either population or wealth; and 
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that unless a halt fs called and a policy formulated and fol- 
lowed, trouble, the seriousness of which can not be foretold, is 
jnevitable. / 

Congress is now, and has been from the first, the architect of 
the Nation. The structure we have Congress has provided, If 
the charges DOW being made are true, partially true, partially 
false, or wholly false, it is time for the Congress to take notice 
and begin serious consideration of the state of the Nation be- 
fore it is too late. If there is nothing wrong; if the high 
officials, publicists, and governmental critics are mistaken in 
their predictions and fears, the country should be so assured. 
if. however, clouds are gathering, assembling potential danger, 
then the Congress, representing the people, should warn them 
of the approaching storm. 

This grave responsibility resting upon this membership can 
not be shifted. We are hired and paid to do this work. The 
citizen, busy with his private business, has neither time nor 
facilities for solving public problems, save, with his vote on 
election day. But give the people the facts, the issues, and a 
program and they will make the decisions. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that the people may have the facts 
from which issues may be developed, a program outlined and 
remedies proposed, I have introduced House Resolution No. 180, 
which, for the information of the House, and in my time, I will 
ask the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolecd, That a committee, consisting of seven members, be ap 
pointed by the Speaker, said committee to be authorized and directed 
to extend, on behalf of the House of Representatives, formal invita- 
tions to certain citizens of the United States, inviting such citizens to 
prepare and deliver to such committee such suggestions, criticisms, and 
comments upon the present status and tendencies of the Government of 
the United States, which, in their opinion, will be belpful to the people 
and their publie servants in keeping the Government operating in the 
Lest interests of the people of the United States. 

The said committee is authorized and directed to extend such invita- 
tions to the following persons: 

To ex-Presidents of the United States. 

To ex-candidates for President of the United States, nominated by 
national political parties. 

To ex-members of the United States Supreme Court. 

To ex-Cabinet members. 

To ex-governors of the several States. 

To ex-Members of the United States Senate who served more than 
one term. 

To ex-Members of the House of Representatives who served more 
than 10 years. 

ro such other persons as the committee may select. 

The said committee is authorized and directed to collect such state- 
ments, submitted in response to such invitations, and, when collected, 


to present same collectively for publication in the CoNnGressionaL 
RECORD. 
The said committee is further authorized to make recommendations 


to the House for the publication and distribution of such statements 
to the end that same may have the widest possible circulation among 
the people of the United States, 


Mr. THOMAS. Mr. Chairman, some may say that the reso- 
lution, if agreed to, would create another governmental bureau 
and occasion additional expense to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, but such is not the case. The printing of sufficient sta- 
tionery for the invitations, the writing of a few hundred letters, 
and the printing of the replies would constitute the total bill 
of costs. 

Others may charge that the Congress by the passage of the 
resolution admits its inability to solve the problems which con- 
front the country, but such likewise is not the case, as the 
resolution is intended to aid rather than relieve the Members in 
this work from which they can not escape. 

Some may condemn the Congress for asking aid when no 
remedy is either suggested or proposed. No doubt but that 
each Member of the Congress could outline a program which 
would, in his judgment, solve all troubles which confront the 
Nation, 

Had I the power to influence, I would confer, consider, and 
decide upon just what national activities in which the Federal! 
Government, under the Constitution, could, should, and would 
engage—all other powers being reserved for exercise by the 
States. 

I would confer, consider, and decide upon the abolishment of 
some of the existing bureaus, boards, and commissions; others 
I would consolidate ; and still others—legislative in character— 
I would transfer and place directly under the supervision of the 
proper committee or committees of the Congress. The Tariff 
Commission, for example, instead of being 4n alleged independ- 
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ent bureau, should in reality be a fact-finding agency for the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives. 

In considering the agricultural problem I would follow 
precedents which we have seen industry, transportation, and 
labor successfully establish here during the past few years; 
such precedents having been established by the selection of 
some of the best brains of the country and charging same with 
the task of finding a solution, preparing a program, proposing 
legislation, and explaining same through Congress, such a pro- 
gram, backed by confident and confidence-inspiring ability and 
by 40,000,000 people with an aggregate wealth of $80,000,- 
000,000 would be irresistible. Men who have taken nonessen- 
tial industry, broken-down transportation, and disorganized 
labor and piloted such groups to prosperity can surely take 
agriculture—the Nation's greatest necessity——and save it from 
decay and dissolution. 

I still have faith that the day will come when Secretary 
Hoover, instead of pleading with financial and industrial lead- 
ers to press lightly upon the farmer, will see agriculture or- 
ganized and prosperous and able to meet all other groups and 
interests in every field wherever found. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say that my resolution 
proposes for the Nation the same precedent which was in- 
voked to save finance, industry, transportation, and labor, and 
Which I have just suggested for agriculture. 

In brief, the resolution proposes to extend on behalf of the 
House of Representatives an official invitation to the most ex- 
perienced and capable governmental diagnosticians the country 
nffords ; men who have been already honored by their country- 
men; men who are not condidates for public office and who 
have nothing to gain save the opportunity to justify the con- 
fidence heretofore and herein reposed in them; and men again 
sigually honored, as never before, by the opportunity of sub- 
mitting to present and succeeding generations addresses which 
we profoundly hope may in a degree be comparable to the im- 
mortal farewell of the Father of his Country. 

These are my convictions and the reasons for my faith and 
action. Institutions and governments do not protect them- 
selves. Into our hands as temporary guardians the safety and 
destiny of American institutions and the American Government 
have been committed. To the end that this Government as 
outlined and established by the fathers may be preserved and 
in an effort to be of service, I submit this proposal to the 
House and to the country. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Kine]. [Applause] 

OUR INDUSTRIAL PUILIPPINES 


Mr. KING. 


EMPIRE ASSAULTS THE 


Mr. Chairman— 


Thou who hast 
The fatal gift of beauty. 
( Byron.) 


The day is dark for Liberty. Her shrine is still worshipped 
by a dauntless few. Her multitudinous friends of prosperity 
have been driven into’ darkness by the oncoming and material- 
istic god of production. The spirit of freedom wanes and the 
Harpies of standardization seek to overwhelm and strangle it, 
while whole peoples for whom the blood of many generations 
has run that they might breathe the air of freedom acclaim the 
dictatorships, boldly announcing that the people are tired of lib- 
erty and that freedom is passé, while in America, the erstwhile 
home of independence, the Lamonts and the Ottokahns sing 
high praises to the doctrine of internationalism and the expia- 
tory scene of American liberty. 
From the time of the Northumbrian overlordship, which fol- 
lowed the conquest of Britain by its English conquerors in the 
fifth century after the birth of Christ, down to the present time, 
the power of overlordism as a positive element in the relation 
of man to man has never been abolished, devitalized, nor 
reduced. It maintains its permanency from two sources. On 
the one hand it thrives from the powerful persistency of the 
ambitious and overriding boss, and on the other it is most won- 
derfully preserved by that crying lackeyism which finds peace 
and quiet in being bossed. 
Our forefathers built for us a government of wise laws, but 
in the ravages of time the personnel which they supplied for 
the administration of these laws has long since passed beyond. 
Our forefathers built for us a government of wise laws ad- 
ministered by as wise a personnel, The laws have stood well, 
but the personnel has departed, until now all key positions 
have been slowly, surely, and insidiously usurped in executive 
and bureaucratic governmental activities by direct or indirect 
representation of American Overlordism. 

By the aid of vast sums of money contributed by the willing 
or frightened rich, and supporting a dangerous and corrupting 
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control of publife opinion through that instrument which was 
once the handmaiden of freedom, the printing press, with the 
nid of the rostrum, the radio, the poet, the stage, supplemented 
at all times by a mendicant professoriate joined to a mentally 
debanched and commercialized literari, a vast University of 
Propaganda has been built and is now in activity, and so with 
ite educated and unscrupulous thanes of organized wealth the 
American house of Overlords now autecractically rules in the 
United States A list of the membership of this American 
house of Overlords is easily obtainable, Suffice it to say for 
the present that the woolsack of this house is held down by the 


fandament of Lord Elbert Gary, whose glorious history has 
heen presented in dignified book form by Ida Tarbell, erstwhile 
the she St. George of the people. The cause of Philippine 
independence in the American house of overlords looks dark. 
4 second and deeper glance shows us that in this house of 
power the cause of American freedom and independence looks 
doubly dark. Juggernaut has sold his services and the services 
of his car to the American house of Overlords and is driving 
recklessly on toward the destruction of parliamentarianism, 
representation of the people in Government, and the eventual 


abolishment of Congress. 

Just now we are to witness the full concentration of the 
power of the overlords to crush any and all hope for justice 
and liberiy for the Philippine Islands. It is the duty of every 
American citizen who loves liberty himself to see that this 
attuck by big business, organized and armed, to lay low this 
attempt on the part of the Philippine Islands to obtain a 
promised independence is defeated ; for if this attempt to throt- 
tle all hopes of Philippine independence is successful in this 
instance, (hen the eurrent onslaught by organized industrial and 
finuneial overlordism on the liberties of the individual American 
citizen may be more easily carried to a successful issue in the 
climination of the precious legacies of liberty handed down by 
the fathers, 

Doctrinarianism is the basis of all public activities of the 
American honse of overlords. Specious dogma and its broad- 
casting by the doctrinaire in commercio is the main and most 
frequently used method of molding the minds of the masses 
into a state of bewilderment and submission to the strategy of 
the overlords. They have learned that dogma well stated, 
reiterated and eternally restated, answers the demand for the 
control of mass mentality better than an adherence to the truth, 
for they harmonize with Newman, who said: 


Many ® man will live and die upon the dogma; no man will be a 
martyr for a conclusion. 


“Subterrancanism ” is the method of approach and endeavor 
used in all personal, political, private, and governmental en- 
terprises of the American house of overlords. Their Thanes, 
their agents, procurators, procuresses, and panderers are per- 
tectly familiar with the serpentine windings of the under- 
ground tracks, trails, and spaces, and with their darkness and 
their dankness, where stealthily and scientifically the expert 
work of “ boring from within” goes safely on. 

The American house of overlords works “in mysterious 
ways its wonders to perform.” Deep in the subsoil of intrigue 
its footings are first securely placed. A policy once decided 
upen is always the result of the discussion and the suggestions 
of the best minds of the country, and which only organized 
money can command. And when the plan is released to view 
it always appears disguised as a great benefit to humanity or 
as a boon to patriotism. At once what is designated as a cam- 
paign of education begins. And thereupon the subsidiary and 
nuxiliary aids to the house of overlords rush into the fields of 
publicity in exploitation of the scheme so previously laid, 
always carefully concealing its enmity to the true interests of 
the people. 

Every member of the House, or at least every group thereof, 
is supposed to maintain by virtue of his or their wealth a 
paper organization, having a post-office address and a secre- 
tariat. Among the strongest of these organizations who 
“thunder in the index” for the benefit of their creators are 
to be noted the National Civic Federation, the National De- 
fense League, Mr. Morgun’s Federation of the Churches of 
Christ in America (God save the mark). 

Iuncheons are held by these aids, the newspaper boys are 
invited thereto, and the willing chief ethical editor of the 
metropolitan paper gives a column to the unsuspecting public 
of the resolutions passed and the sentiments expressed at the 
party. The university ef propaganda is lighted up and put to 
work, and the paid poets, professors, publicists, experts, 
economists from Standard Oil, General Electric, Carnegie, and 
other foundations, by controlled voice and by fettered print 
and by microphone, in one grand diapason and reaching to the 
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utmost parts of our Nation, give full vent to all the luring 
songs designed to disarm and corrupt the public mind. 

I desire to deal with only one subject which has been consiq- 
ered by the American house of overlords and upon which jt 
has issued its ukase, to wit, the destruction of Philippine 
independence and the crushing of all Philippine aspirations 
therefor. 

The fight of the Filipinos for freedom is not a fight with the 
American people, but with the overlordism from whose tyranny 
they themselves suffer. ; 

Mr. Richard Oglesby Marsh, representing the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, testifying before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce of the 
Iiouse as late as the 22d day of January last, in the face of a 
grim gathering of witnesses, who had just cried in unison, 
“ Down with liberty and up with rubber!” was bold enough to 
inject into the hearing a piece of truth when he said: 


Many Americans and all Filipinos consider America pledged to give 
the Filipinos their freedom when reasonably qualified. During the 
Wilson administration the Senate refused their independence by ono 
vote. If it should appear that America retained the Philippines for 
the commercial exploitation of its rubber output, ft would arouse much 
adverse criticism and opposition, both at home and abroad. 
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Yes; “stable government” is the “open sesame” to Philip- 
pine independence. 

The magna charta of the Philippine Islands, known as the 
Jones law, proclaims: 


It has always been the purpose of the people of the United States 
to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands and to 
recognize their independence as soon as a stable government can be 
established therein, 


If there is anything sure and fixed among God’s people on 
earth, it is this plain pledge of the American Congress, this 
certain covenant of ultimate freedom so universally under- 
stood by the land of the palm and pine and by the land of the 
free and the home of the brave. 

But how is it now that after more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury of our adherence to the principle of nonexploitation of 
the Philippines, enunciated by President McKinley, we find 
ourselves apparently and suddenly about face, led by a rapa- 
ciousness oDly equaled by that of the early Spanish conquis- 
tador. 

In 1295 Marco Polo arrived in Venice from the Far Fast. 
In deference to the goddess of publicity he caused a magnifi- 
cent entertainment to be prepared in his own house, where an 
elaborate luncheon, sprinkled with a few bottles of “ bootleg,” 
was quietly served. All the members of the Venetian Chamber 
of Commerce and Rotary Clubs, including many other rich 
and celebrated Babbitts, were there. When the cloth was 
removed and the domestics had been ordered to withdraw, 
Marco Polo, with his two traveling companions, went into an 
adjoining room and presently returned clothed in the three 
threadbare suits in which they had first returned to Venice. 


With the assistance of knives, they proceeded to rip the seams and 
to strip off the lining and patches with which these rags were doubled, 
and by this operation brought to view a large quantity of most costly 
jewels, such as rubies, sapphires, carbuncles, diamonds, and emeralds, 
which had been sewn into them, and with so much art and contrivance 
as not to be at all liable to the suspicion of containing such treasures. 


All this as a protection against highwaymen. The display 
of wealth, so incalculable in its amount which then lay ex- 
posed on the table before them, appeared something miracu- 
lous, and filled the minds of all who were spectators of it with 
such wonder that for a time they remained motionless, Upon 
recovering from their ecstacy they felt entirely convinced of 
the truth of their report and the identity of Marco Polo and 
the countries in which he had traveled and had made repre- 
sentation, and they accordingly exhibited every mark of pro- 
found respect for their host. 

So Marco Polo in this spectacular incident and in the his- 
tory of his travels addressed to “ye emperors, kings, dukes, 
marquises, earls, and knights, who read this book,” unfolded 
and disclosed the glories and the exploitative resources of 
ancient Cathay. 

So, duplicating history in a late year of our Lord, one Mr. 
Joseph W. Harriman, president of the Harriman National Bank, 
of New York, returned from his five weeks’ cruise on his steam 
yacht among the Philippine Islands. Like an American Marco 
Polo he disclosed and unfolded to his colleagues of the Amer- 
ican house of overlords the glories and the exploitative riches 
of these wonderful islands. He dwelt upon the possibilities of 
the transmutation of these resources into the jewels, bonds, 
stocks, and modern liquid assets of the monopolists of wealth, 








the accumulation of which might again swell the coffers of 
their war savings. As one of these influential members and of 
the came harmonious “ kidney” he laid before them the de- 
tai _of this transmutable wealth. In eloquence he speke of the 
owt tract of uncultivated and fertile lands, mahogany forests, 
hemlock, oak bark, bamboo, and the hundred kinds of 


rattans. , : : 
on ve woods and of the wonderful prospects for the develop- 
ment of sawmills and the great market in China for lumber 


ready to be demanded from the 40,000 square miles of forest. 
Ea rnestly he depicted the vast sugar plantations and their vast 
poe jbilities. The coeonut greve, orange, and banana farms, 
orn, the honey, and pineapples excited the wonderment of 


the « 


his hearers. Nipa aleohol, eopal, turpentine, coral, hemp, and 
nal trees excited his audience to visions of larger and addi- 
t al fortunes. The scenery, the birds, and the fish surrounded 
ell by a celestial paradise was a picture for the contemplation 
of only those already supplied with large wealth and which 
they alone could understand. As with the wealthy and ancient 


jers of Venice the story of Cathay appeared miraculous and 
them with motionless wonderment, so Lord Harriman 
was received with profound respect and his story readily be- 


tra 


filled 


lieved. Supplemented by the beok of Rambles in the Philip- 
vines of this American Marco Polo, the easily obtained re- 
convees of the Philippine Islands were firmly impressed upon 


the grasping minds of greed. So when in eloquence and en- 
thusiusm our great hero and knight pealed out a peroration as 

Why. then, back home are we so anxious to give away a land that 
abounds with splendid possibilities and opportunities an@ when, 20 
years from now, if our population continues to grow, we shall need 
all its raw materials for home consumption? Why we sheuld buy 
of them instead of owning them?— 


the excitement of the overlords knew no bounds and proper 
action was then taken to perfect their possession of and their 
title to Philippine resources, 

Ali our national obligations made in the past by men who 
elected by the people were then brushed aside by this house 
of power as obsolete and archaic. The Philippine bill of rights, 
which, by the Representatives of the people in Congress, sol- 
emniy reeognized independence for the islands as soon as the 

ble government was established, were discarded with a 
slight winch on the Woolsack when Lord Gary declared that 
Coneress was the worst thing they had on their hands. 

The overlords in their deliberations ignore all promises, 
precedents, and obligations when they come in contact with the 
exigencies controlling the accumulation of wealth. The John 
Hooks of the present, as in the days of the Revolution, “ are 
bawling aloud beef, beef.” in the camp of liberty, and pressing 
their designs of seHishness in defiance of right and justice. 

No matter to the overlords that George Washington said: 

Observe good faith and justice toward all nations. 

That Thomas Jefferson said: 


The people of every country are the only safe guardians of their own 
rights 


That Daniel Webster said: 


No matter how ¢asy may be the yoke of a foreien power, no matter 
how lightly it sits upon the shoulder, if it is net imposed by the voice 
of his own nation and of his own country he will not, be can not, and 
be means not to be happy under its burden. 


That the martyred Lincoln said: 


Those who deny freedom toe others deserve it not for themselves, and 
under a just God can net long retain it. 

Nor is it even material that President Grant as early as 1865 
expressed the idea with reference to Cuba, that as soon as the 
Cuban people bave set up a stable government their independ- 
ence would be recognized ; with what little moment the wisdom 
of President Cleveland is regarded when said: 


The government of a remote and alien people should have no perma- 
nent place in the purpeses of cur national life. 


And what do they care if it has heen long our established 
custom of producing and maintaining freedom as reiterated 
by President McKinley: 

A stable government, capable of maintaining order and observing 


its international obligation, insuring peace and tranquility and the 
security of the citizens as well as our own— 


or when he later spoke to the Philippine commissioners and 
said ; 

In all the forms of government and the administrative provisions 
whieh they are authorized to preseribe, the commission should bear 
in mind that the government which they are establishing is designed 
hot for our satisfaction or for the expression of our theoretical views, 
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but for the happiness, peace, and prosperity of the people of the 
Philippine Islands, and the measures adopted should be made to con- 
form to their customs, their habits, and even their prejudices to the 


fullest extent comsistent with the 
requisites of just and effective 


accomplishment of tle indispensable 


government, 

Little are they disturbed because Theodore Roosevelt in his 
message to Congress in 1908 said: 

I hope and betieve that these steps (the granting of a lezislative 
assembly and a gradual participation of the Filipinos in their govern- 
ment) mark the beginning of a course which 
Filipinos become fit to decide for themsel 
an independent nation, 


will 
ves whether 


continue until the 


they desire to be 


They regard xs immaterial and asinine 
when he said in 1915: 


toosevelt’s remarks 
If we act so that the natives understand us to have made a def 
promise, then we should live up to that promis« 
from a military standpoint are a source of weakness to us. 
present administration bas promised explicitly to let them go and 
its action has rendered it difficult to hold 
foreign foe. These being the circumstances, 
early moment be given their independence, 
ever by us and without our retaining any 


nite 
The Vlhilippines 
rhe 
by 
them 
the 
without any guaranty what- 


foothold in them, 


against any serious 


islands should at an 


All the wisdom of this great man has been thrown into the 
discard by the clerks of the chamber of the overlords. And 
the words of Taft, when he said: 

Contrast the Filipinos with other Malays and oriental peoples, and 
I ask you to name a offering more oppertunities for develop- 
ment along the lines which Aneriean ideals require than the people of 
these islands? To begin with, they are a Christian people, and 
have been so for 300 years, They have no caste or arbitrary customs 
to prevent their development along the of Christian civilization. 
They differ utterly in these respects from the East Indians, from the 
Malays of Java, and the Malays of the Straits Settlements 
make our problems different frem 
England and Holland. 


And, again: 
The Philippines are ours not to subjugate but 


people 


they 


line 


, and thus 


and vastly easier than those of 


to emancipate, 
The words of Stimson: 


The postponement of the question of the independence for the islands 
has been deliberately made, not for promoting our interests but solely 
in order to enable that momentons question to be 
ligently by the Philippine people in the light 
interest. 


determined 
of their 


intel- 


own highest 


And the words of Woodrow Wilson: 


Every people should be left free to determine its own policy, its own 
Way of development, unhindered, unthreatened, 
nlong with the great and powerful. 

Allow me to call your attention to the fact that the people of the 
Philippine Islands have succeeded in maintaining a stable government 
since the last action of the Congress in their behalf, and have thus 
fulfilled the condition set forth by the Congress as precedent te a con- 
sideration of granting independence to the islands. I respeetfally sub- 
init that this condition precedent having been fulfilled, it is now our 
liberty and our duty to keep our promise to the people of those islands 
by granting them the independence which they so honorably covet. 


And all this, together with the words of the late President 
Harding: 


No backward step is contemplated, nor diminution of your domestic 
control, 


unafraid, the little 


Have each and all, at least temporarily, been cast into the 
waste-paper baskets by the janitors of the American House of 
Overlords. 

The seene of eperations being laid in the Philippines, the 
American House of Overlords, through its purchased and trained 
personnel, first mapped out its field of strategy and local 
control with Napoleonic fineness, 

First the Manila Babbitts and the New York Babbitis were 
welded into harmonious thought aud action. A detinite line of 
propaganda was marked out. The preliminary step, and one 
whieh has won the overlords many a victory, was their appli- 
cation of the doctrine of embroilment not only among the 
Filipinos themselves but between them and the United Sates. 
A feeling of doubt, distrust, and perplexity was then souxht to 
be raised. The eight years in which the Filipino people made 
the most astounding progress, the administration of Governor 
General Harrison, was assailed, and the effort made to make 
a political football out ef the Philippine question was at- 
tempted. 

Unfertunately for the entire situation from the standpoint 
of the American people, but particularly smart from the con- 
querors’ position, a colossal blunder broke. Gen. Leonard 
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Wood, who had seen long service as a thane of big business, 
was made Governor General No one ever accused Woodrow 
Wilson of being a fool, and ef General Wood he is reported to 
have written, on June 5, 1918, but not published until after 
the war, a letter the material part of which is as follows: 


Mo the I m OF THE REPUBLICAN: 

fam keenl ware of and keenly sensitive to the implication which 
would be « wh out of the fact that I am not sending General Wood 
to the other de, and I want personal friends like yourself, upon 
whose approval I depend for my encouragement, to know why I am not 

“ - 

In tf . lam not ending him because General Pershing 
hin said i ae not want him ind in the second place, General 
Pershit lisinelinat n to have General Wood sent over is only too 

ell minded Wherever General Wood goes there is controversy and 
conflict of Judgement On this side of the water we can take care of 
thir of that wt. because the fighting is not being done here, but it 
would fatal to} it go on at or anywhere near the front 

{ have had @ great deal of experience with General Wood. He ts a 
man o in ial ability, but apparently absolutely unable to submit his 
judgment to tho who are superior in command “eS 

Faithfully yours, 


Wooprow WILSON 


And after reading this letter, if it portrays the true char- 
acteristics of General Wood, { note what our good President 
aid to the Philippine commission on February 21, 1924, and 
I find he told them, in effect, that General Wood was a good 
governor general and was not a usurper of authority; that he 
would be sustained: and the President then invited their most 
intelligent cooperation in) Wood's support. lt was his idea 
that if the Philippine people would not cooperate with Wood's 
policies their failure would be considered as evidence of their 
unpreparedness for liberty. In his view, Governor General 
Wood had at no time been a destroyer of Philippine autonomy ; 
and then I wondered if that commission, consisting all of 
Philippine citizens who had long been in a position to study 
at close range the humanitarianism of General Wood, and all 
in the light of Wilson's illumination, could have had any 
doubts about the Wood characteristics, 

A new detail, now added to the necessary qualifications for 
Philippine independence on the part of the citizens of that 
island, has been developed by the present assailment of organ- 
ized power on the resources and Jiberties of the island, and in 
addition to successfully submitting to myriad other tests of 
qualifications for independence, the Filipino is called upon to 
enthusiastically support the ideas and policies of General 
Wood. which are the ideas and policies of the American House 
of Overlords, 

An intelligent cooperation with the personality and the poli- 
‘ies of the Governor General now makes “the primrose path” 
ending to independence. 

Like the captives of Procrustes, the Filipinos must be foreed 
into this standardized bed and adjusted thereto either by 
racking or by amputation. 

What are these specifications of our overlords promulgated 
by General Wood? 

‘irst. The echo of that shibboleth of centralized business that 
‘the Government should get out and keep out of business” 
must under this late test be memorized, adopted, and pro- 
claimed by every Filipino mother’s son before even so much as 
uttering the word independence. 

Second. Government ownership is a crime in the dogmatic 
ritual of the American house of overlords and all Filipinos in 
their activities should so recognize and punish it before ap- 
pearing in America seeking liberty. It must be shown that the 
successful Manila railroad, based upon the examples of our 
Government ownership in Panama and Alaska, has been ab- 
sorbed by private pirates in order to be in a position to con- 
sistentiy argue the cause for Philippine freedom. 

Vhird. The pet phrase of the Governor General is that he 
must have “authority commensurate with responsibility,” fail- 
ing to remember that he has attempted to widen his authority 
and responsibility beyond the limits of the Philippine bill of 
rights, which in his first inaugural after his appointment he 
promised a government of the people through théir representa- 
tives “to the extent provided by the Jones bill.” In spite of all 
this, by the use of a highly polished and sharpened veto 
power he has succeeded in keeping from the Filipino people, 
acting through their duly-clected representatives, whose au- 
thority proceeds from ‘the first Filipino constitution—the Jones 
law—the right to legislate locally for the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands and to carry into effect their autonomous rights. 

His veto ax has fallen upon a myriad of bills where the 
Philippine Legislature attempted to exercise the autonomy 


( 
} 
i 


granted by the Jones Act. By his acts in this regard “ eyoy 
that which he hath” in the way of local control was taken 
from the Filipino, and this in violation of the declarat; 


. on of 
this Congress that its object was— 


to confer upon the Filipino people as large a control of their doy 
affairs as can be given without in the meantime impairing the rig) 
sovereignty by the people of the United States. 


He has grievously disrupted the harmony of the islands by 
his determination to represent the people of the Philippines 4 
well as the President of the United States. By this method 
he has “stifled the further development of Philippine public 
opinion by taking from the leaders their responsibility for 
domestic affairs.” 

A single case will illustrate this point: 

In 1923 the Philippine Legislature unanimously voted to cys. 
pend the penalty for nonpayment of the land tax. Governor 
General Wood vetoed this act and had President Coolidge kill 
it with his power of “ final” veto. If the Philippine Legisiat yy, 
has not the power to reduce taxes it has, practically speaking 
no legislative power at all. The control over taxes is the yory 
essence of legislative power, and while many legislative bodjoex 
have surrendered to the executive the exclusive authority to 
increase taxes, no legislature worthy of the name has surrey. 
dered its authority to reduce taxes, and this prominent author. 
ity further said: 

Scores of other cases could be cited to show how Governor Genera) 
Wood has taken full personal responsibility for denying to the Filipinos 
that autonomy in domestic affairs which they exercised from 1918 to 
122. Genéral Wood seems to forget that our policy in the Philippines 
is not to collect the most taxes nor to run the most efficient government 
possible. On the contrary, the original policy of McKinley, Root 
Taft, which has been followed by three Republican and two Democra 


administration is a policy of training the Filipinos to govern then 
selves. 


Such methods smack of present-day dictatorship, yet a great 
and intelligent people craving their ideals are to accept aud 
ratify the loss of their rights before being considered prepared 
for independence, and to glorify usurpation, and, falling prone 
deify the good and beneficent Fernando Cortez of the Vhilip 
pines. 

Fourth. Congress, per Wood's suggestions, is to be memoral 
ized and importuned to reverse itself and repeal all those por- 
tions of the Jones Act and all concessions won by them in the 
last quarter of a century, and the Filipino people and their 
able leaders are to humbly and silently accept this cumulation 
of Wood's plans and thereby in part, according to the new 
conditions, fit themselves for independence. A _ bill is now ir 
the offing, prepared by the satellites of the American house of 
overlords for this purpose, and to oppose it would subject an) 
Filipino to the charge that ke was disqualifying himself for 
freedom. 

Fifth. Oblivious of the fact that the Jones law does not set 
up a presidential form of government, and that the Supreme 
Court has decided that the Constitution does not follow the 
flag in the Philippines, and that the theory of separation of 
powers in the light of the United States Constitution has never 
been a fundamental theory of government in the Philippine 
Islands, General Wood with military persistency claims (iat 
there must exist in the Philippines that form of government 
which can not under the law in the Philippines so exist, to wil, 
the Montesquieus theory of the separation of government into 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments, a system only 
partially workable in the United States. 

In revolutionary France a series of such constitutions faile?. 
There a stable constitution was not found until certain alli- 
ances were made between the various forces of the nation in 
the constitution of 1875. Such is the general arrangement pre- 
vailing in European constitutions, 

Uncertainty in the stability of Latin-American Republics has 
been caused largely by reason of their efforts to keep their 
legislative, executive, and judicial departments divorced each 
from the other. 

The new organization set up in the Philippines under the 
Jones law and in no way in defiance thereof was not, strictly 
speaking, the presidential form. Thereunder departmental sec- 
retaries, having full responsibility in their offices subject to the 
supervision of the Governor General, serve during the term of 
the legislature, at the opening of which they are appointed. 
Instead of absolute divorce between them and the legislature. 
on the contrary they may appear voluntarily or on request 
before either House to be heard on matters affecting their de- 
partments. They are united with the leaders of the legislature 
in one body. the council of state, presided over by the Governor 
General, constituting at all times a unified and answerable 
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| defeat. 


b emanating from the people themselves and proceeding | 
toaticol On this subject Hon. Sergio Osmena, one of the 
en eavesye 4 ‘ : . 

ereat conservative nstitutional lawyers of the world, says: 
grei 


widest development of this system the leaders of the legis 


} would sit with the Governor General as members of his cabinet 
: « nothing in the Jones law which prohibits this step; it would 
t coord with constitutional precedence in the Philippines. It 


ire the closest harmony between the executive and legislature, 
il give to the initiative and recommendations of the former 
% 


f < of legislation the weight which they would necessarily lack 


tive were to be kept apart from the representatives of the 


ceneral Wood, with his suppert and reinforcements, would 
change all this. This would destrey all collaboration between 
{ heads of departinents and the legislature. They would 
chelish the council of state and shrink the present pariial 
euionowmy inte nothingness. This opinion may be tolerated for 
t pit pe e of consideration, but what reasonable man can con- 
ceive that the Filipino patriots must completely reverse their 
position, throw up their advocacy of autenomy, and coordinate 
with Wood and the American honse of overlords in their plans 
tu destroy it, and all for the purpose of presenting themselves 


in the white robes ef innocence and in the attitude of the 
abnegation of liberty and expurgated of all desire to dispute 
General Weed's ideas, so that they may appear qualified to 


assume their governmental “ self-determination” and the inde- 
pendence of their nation, 

Such are the present policies of General Wood; yet, if he con- 
tinues to bring ferth and advocate in the future the strategy 
of organized business in its attack on Philippine independence, 
he must bring forward the new arguments and plans which 
have already been agreed upon in the American house of over- 
lords and with a wide publicity have been already carried to 
Congress and support demanded thereon and likewise urged 
that all dissent thereto on the part of Philippine patriots 
will be considered as an argument against their qualifications 
for ultimate independence, for by their advocates their Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce in Manila in liaison with the United 
States Chamber of Commerce, now embedded and powerful in 
the Capitol, their Mayos, their Johnsons, and their Lyons, all 
} simultaneously and enthusiastically caught up the 
clarion ery of Lord Barron himself in his Wall Street ser- 
inous—noet on the Mount—in 1921 and the shriek of the New 
York Tribune gloriously announcing that— 


1 


with ell in sight the practical probability of our withdrawing from 
the Philippines may be dismissed summarily— 

Do they not declare their dogma: 

First. That a congressional assertion of the establishment 
of a territorial government for the Philippines under permanent 
sovereigniy of the United States should be had. 

Second. That any claim that the United States made any 
promise of independence is a lie. 

Third. That the preamble to the Jones bill has no legal or 
moral force. 

Fourth. That the statements of our Presidents from McKin- 
ley to Harding holding out independence when a stable govern- 
meut is established in the Philippines were made without au- 
thority and are not binding on the people of the United States 
and are therefore to be repudiated. 

Fifth. That neither the President nor the Congress of the 
United States has power to grant liberty to the Philippine 
people. 

Upon these new propositions the American house of lords 
has “ girded up its loins ” and hopes to be successful in smother- 
ing Philippine independence and in capturing Philippine 
Tesources, 

Just now the shock troops engaging on behalf of the overlords 
in the actual contest with the Filipinos in endeavoring to retain 
their present rights is found in that arm of the service com- 
manded by the rubber barons, 

The whole rubber investigation is nothing more than one 
propaganda “stunt” designed to give publicity to a campaign 
for the United States to repudiate its promises of freedom and 
to retain the Filipinos permanently as vassals. 

Publicity propaganda is not limited to the voice, to the press, 
or to the radio, as there are numerous other schemes of laying 
before the public the arguments and schemes of the business 
nobles, There are Sulgrave and Alexander Hamilton insti- 
tutes, American economic societies, foundations, and federations 
without number, 

The greatest publicity plan in working the so-called “ educat- 
ing the public ” game is through the means of an investigation— 
Preferably a congressional one. 

And so when In early 1923 there seemed to exist bright 
Prespects for the independence of the Philippines the clans of 


| the State some service.’ Now, this servic 
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business met and discussed and laid plans for its ultimate 


Congress, it was agrecd. directly or indirectly, must be in- 
finenced along the lines of repudiating the promises made to our 
Philippine friends and teward throwing the islands into a Terri- 
tory and thereby knocking Philippine independence into a 
cocked hat. 

We have in this country, and tl 


¥ are accessible to the Ameri- 
can house of overlords, 


and perhaps may even rank as brother 
lords, individuals, who by reason of their civie wantonness. un 
principled education, and brains are able to handle just such 
big questions. In times gone by such service was rendered in 
behalf of the State for the benefit of the kings and occasionally 


for the people, and with Othello, they might say, “I have dene 


. is performed tor 
the benefit of what has been practically substituted 
State—the despotism of big business. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the genius of Herbert 
Hoover, master adviser of massed money, should be called at 
once into play. No one understands the legerdemain of busi- 
ness craft better than he, and in the American house of over- 
lords no member stands higher in their honor than Sir Herbert 
Hoover. Thereupon the injection of the rubber question into 
the claims for Philippine independence was 
wise that every Plutus in hell roared with glee. 

As a scheme for confounding that part of public opinion made 
up of autovehicle users by dangling the false and delusive hopes 
of cheaper rubber tires before them, appealed instantly to the 
business nobility and Lord Harriman rose and riotously pro- 
claimed— 


lor the 


So diabolically 


let the Government assert permanent subjection of the 


; 


Philip; ines; 
the thing to do is to get every man who owns an a 


vlomebile and whe 
is consequentiy interested in the future prices of rubber tires to wrii¢ 
to Secretary Hoover and his Congressman demanding that this dilate 


policy be abandoned. 


The plan of choking to death the happiness and self-determi- 
nation of 10,000,000 people by erude rubber then having been 
determined upon, the quick movements to that end came thick 
and fast. Heover, as Secretary of Commerce, induced the Con- 
gress to appropriate a half a million dollars to investigate the 
rubber situation in the Philippines, and all with great publicity. 

One H. N. Whitford, a slave of the rubber lords and bearing 
the title of general manager of the crude rubber department ot 
the Rubber Association of Amerien, was placed in Hoover's 
hands to investigate the subject. Great propagating effect was 
produced by this appointment, 

Almost at the same time Lord Firestone and citizen Henry 
Ford began to secure large space in the public prints annouwne- 
ing their plans to extend the rubber industry to the Philippines, 
Meanwhile public attention was being directed to this rubber 
talk and indirectly to the desires of the Filipinos. 

In this manner the propagating work reached a considerable 
part of the Nation, but not until the Whitford report was made 
was the big blast let loose. Then it was that every page of 
every paper in the country was penetrated with its results. 
Rubber could be raised successfully in the Philippines! The 
ether above us and around us—now about to be monopolized 
under a bill just passed by the House as an additional exclusive 
means of propaganda by our everlords—was permeated with 
tales of rubber possibilities, and, lo, there also rose the voice 
of Frederick William Wile, who throws upon the air with 
somewhat careless regard for exactness that which is never 
critical and frequently beneficial to our overpowering princes. 

Neither by the “ Voice of the Capitol” nor by his press re- 
ports of the possibilities of raising crude rubber in the Philip- 
pines did he ever fail to couple therewith in a most prominent 
way the dire statement that failure confronted the investment 
of American capital in rubber enterprises in the Philippines, 
because such rights of self-determination and autonomy have 
been accorded to the Philippines that the hazard was too great 
and tha, therefore, before American capital would venture 
there in rubber raising all our idealistic and nonexploiting 
efforts there must be abandoned and our erection of a great 
far eastern republic must cease and the islands transferred 
into territorial wilds. 

In the discussion in the House on the 21st day of December, 
1925, when H. Res. 59 was passed, when it was suggested that 
the investigation was really a propaganda scheme against 
Philippine independence, it was denied with some few words 
and with much shaking of the head. 

I think our House leaders were honest in thelr belief that the 
investigation should touch only the Stevenson or rubber con- 
trol. However, a careful reading of the evidence taken in the 
hearings before the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee shows that from the very start the question of Philip- 


we 
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pine indepe e and the breaking down of Philippine au- 
tonom e the main object of the quest, and th fatal 
peer fel purstit contin on down into the report of | 
ihe ¢ ! on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on March 
! | l, as « lanned | t werlords in their | 
! es of t Vhilippine staged by } 
J a ) el an itial mpliar (‘ongress 

i { 1-1 ( I ! Villippine 

I ‘ I] ana l t r ‘ from the 
it 11} Departnu f 4 erce were y care- 

| itch the gre ibber control, often apologiz 
i I iW lL which t be construed as stepping on 
the |] oos Of ne comrade in the Enelish-speaking union, 
) Manon r the N York group of 1 American 
j Linke 

| ffais i 1} Mr. Hoovet the rubber 
bent i i rvant the American overlords, for the 
purp | nateri which might be used, as it is in 

idl "” for tl pouryy of inducing Congr and the 
coun ! < down Philippine autonomy by augmenting the 
| t Governor General now advocated by represent- 
atiy ol ! r financial interests through their paid writers 
ind Ameri congressional tourists who claimed to have ac- 
quired pert knowledge in the premises because they were at 
one ft Manila, sat on the veranda of the Manila Hotel, 

moked Manila cigars, and read Katherine Mayo’s book. [Ap- 
platse | 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, T yield 12 minutes 
to the u from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastings] 

Mr. HANTINGS Mr. Chairman, I want to diseuss the bill, 
Hl. R. 3860, which I have introduced, to amend section 15 of 
the act of Congress approved July 17, 1916, known as the Fed- 
eral farm loan act 

L have frequently said that, in my opinion, the Federal farm 
loan act i ne of the greatest pieces of constructive legislation 
ever enacted for the benefit of the farmers by Congress. The 
amendment which IL propose provides for the appointment of 
local agents by the Federal Farm Loan Board in the various 
localities where local farm-loan associations fail, neglect, or 


refuse to properly serve the needs of any locality. The amend- 
ment confers upon such local agent about the same authority 


which the secretary-treasurer of a loan association now has, 
It dees not in any material respect change the existing law. 


The loans which are applied for through applications filed with 
such agents would continue to be subject to the same condi- 
tions and restrictions as if made through the farm loan asso- 
ciations. My contention is that this amendment, if adopted, 
would greatly popularize the Federal farm loan act and would 
result in many farmers availing themselves of its provisions 
and greatly expedite action upon loans by the farm land banks. 


This bill CH. R. 3860) has been submitted to the Farm Loan 
Board and, after most careful consideration, the Farm Loan 
Board has submitted the following report thereon: 

This bill would amend the farm loan act so as to provide that 
Federal land banks may accept applications for loans through agents 
in territory where it has been determined that national farm loan 
associations have not been formed, or that the associations, when 
formed, neglect or refuse to serve the needs of their territory. 

rhe board does not oppose this legislation, but, on the contrary, 
believes that it might be of material assistance to eligible farmers in 
a great many sections of the United States. If your committee should 
favor the principle of this bill, I shall be very glad to go over the 
details with you with the thought of assisting in perfecting it, 


Section 15 of the rural credits bill, which this bill proposes 
to amend, provides for the appointment of agents only when 
no local association has been formed, and the agent to be ap- 
pointed must be an incorporated bank, trust company, mort- 
gage company, or savings institution, chartered by the State, 
and this agent is required to indorse and become liable for the 
payment of the loan. The amount of the loan to be made by 
such agents is limited to ten times the capital and stirplus of 
such institution, Such agent is permitted to be paid not to 
exceed one-half of 1 per cent of the unpaid principal of the 
loan, and this must be deducted from the dividends payable 
to the borrower, and if no dividends are paid to the borrower, 
of course, no commission is paid to the agent. There is a fur- 
ther provision that in the event of the organization of a local 
association no further loans shall be negotiated through the 
agent so appointed, In my judgment, no bank or trust company 
can afford to accept the agency under these conditions, None 
have been appointed, so far as I know, in the State of Okla- 
homa. None have been appointed where a local association has 
been formed but ceases to be active. The amendment to which 
I am directing your attention provides that whenever it ap 


eer 
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pears to the board that local farm Ioan associations hay 
been formed, or such association after having been { 
fails, neglects, or refuses to serve properly the needs of 


ritory in its locality, it does not require the appointm 


bank or trust company, and the agents appointed are 
bond, serve at the pleasure of the board, and receive 
pensation not exceeding 1 per cent of the amount of ¢! 
made, with a minimum fee of $5 for each loan. When ; 
sociation is organized and serves the community, no fy 


through such agent. 

At a previous session, when hearings were had upon a 
bill which I introduced, of the farm land ba; 
peared before the committee in person and indorsed thy 
this proposed amendment, 

Under the provisions of the farm loan act of July 17. 1 
a Farm Loan Board was created, with general supervisin 
trol over the 12 farm land banks located throughout the 
try. These land banks are authorized to make loans to fay 
upon the amortization plan. They charge the farmer no er 
rate of interest than that which they have to pay upon 
exempt farm land bank bonds which are authorized to be issyeq 
nd sold, plus the expense of management, and 1 per cent 
annum, payable semiannuaily, is added, to be applied to 
reduction of the principal. The last issue of farm land |) 
bonds bears a rate of 44% per cent, and were sold to yield 4.08 
per cent. If financial conditions improve, a 4 per cent { 
exempt farm land bank bond should sell at par. Treasury « 
tificates offered a few days ago bearing a rate of 3% per ce 
interest were sold at par. The rate of interest charged to ¢) 
farmers by the farm land banks ranges from 5 to Der 
cent, in addition to the 1 per cent amortization applied on the 
principal. The St. Paul bank charges 5 per cent, the Louisville 
bank 5 per cent, the Omaha bank 5% per cent, and the Wichita 
bank 54% per vent, and the board hopes in the near futur 


loans are mad 
members 


sions of 


i¢ 


iX- 


to 
be able to reduce all these rates to 5 per cent. In the ey 

4 per cent bonds are issued and sold for par, and it would 
require payment of 1 per cent for cost of administration and 


1 per cent amortization, making the farmers pay 6 per cent, 
this 6 per cent would pay both principal and interest. 

The statement of the Federai Farm Loan Bureau shows net 
mortgage loans made by the 12 farm iand banks to February 2 
1926, totals $1,019,485,621.16. 

The farm land bank lecated at Wichita, Kans., which serves 
my district, shows loans to the amount o1 $83,301,656.07. 

There can no longer be any doubt as to the success of this 
legislation and of its very great importance to the farmers of 
the country. When the legislation was enacted many farmers 


~ 


in the West were paying 10 per cent interest on loans anid 
most of them 8 per cent or more, including commissions 


Immediately upon the passage of the act interest rates were 
reduced by mortgage companies and insurance companies muak- 
ing loans in my State, so that a lower rate of interest is now 
being charged to the farmers and more favorable terms given 
as to renewals. 

What I am trying to do is to popularize this law and to have 
the farmers generally take an interest in it and avail them- 
selves of its privileges. Many of them do not understand it. 
They do not appreciate that they can borrow moncy at 5 per 
cent or 54% per cent, add 1 per cent to be applied to the reduc- 
tion of the principal, and that by paying 6 per cent or 6! per 
cent interest they are paying both priucipal and interest. If 
a local agent were appointed in counties where no local loan 
associations have been formed, or where one has been formed 
and is not functioning, and if he is permitted to make a mivi- 
mum charge for his services in advising farmers as to how to 
take advantage of this law, assist them in initiating loans, 
make the preliminary preparations, forward their papers to 
the bank which serves their district, I feel sure that many 
more farmers would avail themselves of the privileges of the 
law. The more loans made to the farmers will result in a 
proportionate reduction of the expense of administration and 
a gradual reduction of the rate charged. There are approxt- 
mately 6,500,000 farmers throughout the United States. In- 
cluding members of their families some 40,000,000 people live 
on the farm and are directly dependent upon farming for a 
living. Almost everyone throughout the country is dependent 
upon the prosperity of the farmer and is directly dependent 
upon him for his food supplies. Therefore, the prosperity of 
the farmer affects the entire citizenship of the country. 

Now, coming to the amendment which I have been urging, 
why is it necessary and how would it help to expedite loans aml 
popularize the law and allow more farmers to take advantage 
of its provisions? 

Many farmers, in the first place, are reluctant to join loan 
associations. They prefer to pay a higher rate of interest (¢ 
loan companies. In the second place, it has been my expe 
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m a study of the local loan associations formed in 


that when a number of the farmers get together 


euch an association and secure their own loans th 
is thereafter inactive so far as attempting to indu 
nbers to take advantage of it. 

district. with eight counties, four of them—Adair, 
wlgee, and Sequoyah—have no local loan associa 

ve receive no advantages from the law, except 
jicant for a loan may be attached to an adjoining 
there are but few of these. The other four coun 
ke _ Tlaskell, Muskogee, and Wagoner—have local 
Up to October 31, 1923, there was loaned through 
ions in those four counties as follows: Cherokee 

‘ 7 members, amount of loans $65,400; Haskell County 
rs, amount of loans $59,400; Muskogee County, 29 
amount of loans $89,200; and Wagoner County, 42 
amount of loans $155,900. During the period from 
i, 1922, to October 31, 1924, only 83 new members 


| in Cherokee County, 2 in Haskell County, 2 in 
County, and 1 in Wagoner County; or Sin all. Total 
loaned aggregated $30,600. During the period from 
r 1, 1924, to October 31, 1925, 7 new members were 


, Cherokee County, 7 in Haskell County, 2 in Muskogee 
and in Wagoner County; or a total of 16. To 
ew members only $29,200 was loaned during the past 


none 


| t on for this is plain. Section 7 of the rural credits 
ides for the election of officers of local associations 
loan committee of three members.” All officers, ex- 
secretary-treasurer, serve withcut compensation. Only 


sonable expenses of the loan committee” are paid by 





wiatioal, 
Section 10 provides that when a prospective borrower makes 
tion for a loan it shall be first referred the “loan 
( ittee ” provided for in section 7 of the act. 
i oan committee is required to examine the land offered 
make a detailed written report signed by all three 
the appraisal of the land as found by them, and 


to 


nriv 
irty, 


H 3, give 
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amount they could probably secure on their lands, thereby i 
mizing the number of loans rejected a expedil tl ‘ 
sideration of all appli ons for loa! I uy judg ey 
is a matter of great importatice to the farmers throughout tix 
country Everybody appreciat that the far i 
depre sed during the pis i¢ years ! We lve ‘ ( 
deavori to find a proper solution for their pi el I } 
taken occasion heretofore te say that in my jude it 
require the enactment of a series of bills to solve the ] lt 
of the farmers I wisi emphasize this particular am 
ment which I am pressing upon the attention of the Memb 
of the House. I believe that if this amendment wer icted 
it would aid many of the worthy, thrifty, honest, and ¢ om 
cal tenant farmers to own their own fart 

The Census Bureau repor that in Oklahoma there arse 
197,218 farms. Of these, $1,226 are operated by their owners, 
115,498 by tenant farmers, and 494 by manage 

I want to make it possible for every tenant farmer to own 
his own home. If I have any hobby it is to help ever) al 
to live on his own Jand. The enactment of this amendment 
would do much to accomplish that. The local agent could bring 
to the attention of the tenant farmers the advantages of thi 
law and wouid show him how to make his application, and 
this would encourage him to try to buy a farm for himself and 


would result in untold thousands of them buying small tracts 
of land, giving the first mortgage to the farm land banks, and 
giving a second mortgage for the balance of the purchase price 
He would be enabled to pay off his loan to the farm land bank 
through a long-time loan and through industry, thrift, and 
economy he would be able to gradually pay off the second mort- 
gage and finally own his home. 
Now, let us examine the benefits that would result from thi 


When a man owns his own land he conserves the soil, he 
rotates the crops, diversifies the products he plants; he use 
| his spare hours in repairing and building improvements, he 
terraces the land to prevent the soil from washing away, | 

fils up the ditches, he puts out a small orchard, and gives 


er information as may be required by the rules and | 


ons, and no loan can be approved without a favorable 
diffienlty is in securing an active “loan committee” to 
without compensation after they have themselves been 

The above table shows that they have not been active, 

in my district, and therefore the importance of mak- 
ing ins through an agent 
ment which T have submitted. 




















such as I have proposed in the | 


more attention to studying the crops adapted to the particular 
soil which he owns. In this way of caring for and cultivating 
the land it is made stronger and more productive and enables 
the farmer to raise at least 50 per cent more per acre at but 
little, if any, greater expense. The tuxes are no greater and the 
cost of maintenance is about the same. 

Now, if the farmers, through better methods, are enabled to 
raise 50 per cent more corn, wheat, cotton, alfalfa, and other 
products upon the same acreage, he has that much more to sell 
and has therefore reduced the cost of production. It necessarily 
adds greatly to his prosperity and correspondingly adds to the 
prosperity of the community and the entire Nation. 

Agriculture is our basie industry, and this is particularly 
true of my district. Every person living in the towns and cities 
is largely dependent upon the farmer and as deeply in- 
terested in the prosperity of the farmer as the farmer is him 
self. Every merchant, banker, laboring or professional man is 
interested in legislation which will of advantage to the 
farmer. 

If we can, by legislation, make it possible for the farmer to 
borrow money for long terms at low rates of interest, it will 
encourage more farmers to own their own homes and will 
surely add to their prosperity and to that of the entire country 


is 


be 


| as well, 


This bill will not weaken the present law but will strengthen 


| and popularize it and I hope to continue to press it upon the 


attention of Congress until this or some similar amendment 
receives favorable consideration. in the meantime I want to 
urge upon the peeple of my State and the country the advis- 
ability of their studying the provisions of this law, 
local associations and taking advantage of its terms. 

The provisions of the rural credits bill can only be availed 


forming 


| of by the owners of farms or those desiring to purchase farm 


M mtention is that this table which I am submitting here- 
with conclusively shows that the local loan associations, once 
f i. and after the original charter members secure their 
money. are not active in pressing the advantages of the law 
uy thers, and inducing them to take advantage of it. 
tat it showing loans closed from organization of the Federal land 

» October 31, 1925, by counties, in second congressional district, 

Stete of Oklahoma 

Organization to Nov. 1, 1923, to Nov. 1, 1924, to 
Oct. 31, 1923 Oct. 31, 1924 Oct. 31, 1925 
Counties : : : 
Num Total Num Total Num- Total 
\ ber of ber of ber of 
amount amount : amount 
| _bor- loaned bor- loaned bor- loaned 
| rowers oo rowers | rowers | “Oane: 
RAiir - ...::tdenkndbenelen i MIO tas A ack stl bees re 
cadena | 37 | 65,400 3, $10,500 7 $11, 400 
ciiciiadeaaabaaell | 22; 39,400 1 7, 400 7 15, 300 
h ie titans eatae EbdaesbooloadwaeeedoloocodEe does 7 
Murkegee....cccdsaddenidaast 29 | 89, 200 2 2, 500 
g _ | l LTE Lnacbnapidiinnhatisiotinenéeatalinsiaatiealll 
. i BS .cooedbooooneeoceaeeoes aleeéeseadoolsceseoeslienéeoc cae cl eecceseoolooesceceeses 
Wag P. «ccudeniseaaane 42 138, 900 l 4, 500 dncilaadaiince Rieeaidaen 
BOCES . .nccunequnsatias 136 343, 809 8 30, 600 | 16 29, 200 








The total number of loans made up to October 31, 1924, in 
Oklahoma was 6,592, to which number was loaned the sum of 
$18,204,000.85. 

Loans may be made to the amount of 50 per cent of the ap- 
praised value of the land and 20 per cent of the appraised 
value of the insured, permanent improvements. 

If a local agent, to whom would be paid a minimunr fixed 
fee for his compensation, were appointed in each county to 
represent the farm land bank serving that district, he wouid 
be able to familiarize the farmers with the requirements of 


the law, aid them in preparing their papers, and would be able | 
to give them such information as to procedure and as to the | thereon. 





lands. Loans are made only to purchase farms, pay off mort- 
gages, purchase equipment, fertilizer, and livestock, to pro- 
vide buildings and other improvements of farm lands, and no 
loan can be made at a greater rate of interest than 6 per cent. 
The original act was a splendid piece of constructive legisla- 
tion. It should be amended as I have indicated. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawtey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 10425, 
the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no resolution 
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Cie aa - to 
Gru LA ro THE ATI IC DEEP WV WAY 

wT K ' Aly ; I ask unanime nt to ex 
ten ‘ ks ] Tt insert i ry on the 
& j i } Mii re if iig Governor 
lf. ft i iy 

i KE! } n fy ; ‘ ks unani 
’ f { the Itt in t! nian 
ner I | 

M \ } Mi eaker, under permi zranted T am 
‘ ? r ha pl ited on In f of the Great 
] I vrence Tidewater Association to the Board of En 
hg ! Rive ml Ilar! by Mr. Charles P. Craig and Mr. 
W. LL. I covering e¢ I and navigation features of 

por f the special be on preliminary examination on 
1} dee} waterway from t Great Lak« the Hudson 
! 
t f presented to your honor e rd by the 
( | y ‘ Fidewat As: ion yport the conclu 
{ cial « ! ‘rin ward created by act of Con 
and fin i on the matter of connecting the 
‘ I i t! Hud » | and thence wit the ocean. 
\\ { eon is of the report now under consideration, 
t i ship cana I New York State connecting the Great 
Lak V ‘ in via the Iludson River be not recommended for 
t ‘ hat the coustruction of the proposed waterway would not 
it in 1 it omnes rate with required expenditure and 
dtu r in the report on the jlowing grounds 
i It is ded by even the propouents of a New York route that 
the Gr 3 ld and of right ought to be eonnected by a deep- 
wa \ i 1 rout o the ocean, 
it the claim of the Great Lakes territory that they are justly 
eul 
I ! il way out to the sea, 
The was set with tt least navigation indranees or re- 
et 
I way tha 0-foot-draft ocean vessels can and will navigate. 
( ihn that is econ ally feasible. 
ie) ‘TI Ww hat is engincering!y most feasible. 
Vhe ly way that tis practical fram a navigation standpoint. 

‘ | way where there is an abundant supply of water. 

{ ‘he way where there is opportunity fer yet greater development 
as trade lLacreases, 

(he way free from overhead bridges and beset with only seven 
lock three flights. 

Che way that will serve the grain-producing portion of the 
country best 

k) The way that will serve the foreign and domestic trade of 
each and every part of the whole United States. 

(3) The repor hould be sustained in its conclusions because— 

a) Eighty-two bridges and 29 locks make navigation slow, tedious, 
and impracticable 

(b) The 25-foot maximum depth available in the Osweco-Hudson 
route does not supply present demands for deep shipping out from the 
Gre Lak 

(c) Or hundred and sixty miles of restricted channel is at best 
only second-class navigation. 

(d) The route from Oswego to the Hudson requires a lift of 133.6 
feet and drop of 379 feet; in all a total lockage of 512.6 feet. 

e) The Oswego-Hudson route across New York is not the shortest 
di ine in elther mileage or sailing time to the world markets in 
which the nerth Mississippi Vailey is vitally interested. 

(tf) T Oswego-Hudson route will complete the isolation of all 
New England by removing her from the sea lane of commert 

lhe Mississippi River serves all the territory in foreign trade 
not served best by the St. Lawrence so far as mileage is concerned. 

(h) The New York barge system now serves lower New York State 
and the metropolitan district. 

(4) he report should be sustained because the Great Lakes territory 
and all of the United States are cntitled to the best route connecting 
the Great Lakes with the ocean. 

(5) The connection of the Great Lakes with the ocean via the St. 
Lawrence is net, as commonly understood, an inland waterway improve- 
ment. It is, in fact and in truth, extending an arm of the ecean inland 
and giving the northern part of the United States practically ocean 


shore 


Stat 


line, thus developing all of the possible ocean ports of the United 
8. 
I. Brier OvTLINeE oF Important? Reports 
PEMAND FOR ADEQUATN CHANNEL TO THE SEA 
For more than a century there has been a well-founded demand for 
an adequate waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the sea. The 
history of this demand carries us hack to the days when the steamboat 
was still a dream and ocean transportation was conducted solely in 
clipper ships and other sail crafts, whose drafts averaged but 8 to 12 


eS 
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feet Vesse? alling on the Great Lakes had an avs ¢ 
less than thi As late as 1840 a full carzo of rain « 
Lakes comprised or iy 000 bushels, or less than 100 tens 

rhe first stenmer on the Great Lakes was built in 181+ 
1820 only 4 rs had been built on the Lakes, as co 
71 on the western rivers and 52 on the Atlantic cons 
10 year steamers were built on the Lakes, and 1 of : 
L832 made the first trip from Lake Frie to Chicazo. 

The Erie Canal, begun in 1817 and opened Oetober 6, 1895. pn, " 
water route for grain from the Illinois prairies to reach 
districts along the Atlantic coast and to enter the channels ,; 
trade through North Atlantic ports. The canal was 4 feet 
10 feet wide, and could float boats carrying 30 tons of f 
was subsequently enlarged and deepened to 6 feet, but not 
question of constructing a canal between Lakes Erie and Onta 
able for the passage of lake vessels had become a real issue 

Navigation between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario was mad 
for the first time in 1829 when the Welland Canal was com; 
opened to navigation. By 1846 this canal had been given 
® feet, and by 1887 ft had been still further enlarged to | 
depth of 14 feet. The Oswego branch of the Erie Canal , 
in 1825 and finished in 1828. It was enlarged to provide a ¢ 
7 feet in 1562. 

SHIP CHANNEL INVESTIGATIONS 

The earliest official reports were confined to the constr a 
canal from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario. The depths considered 
earlier projects, while wholly insufficient for present-day o nd 
lake shipping, were suitable for vessels of the type at that time operat 
ing on the Great Lakes. 

It will not be necessary to mention all the early report l 
by authorities of the Government and of the State of New Yor 
respect to a ship channel between Lakes Erie and Ontario and bety 
Lake Ontario and tidewater. A few of the various investigati 
of outstanding interest, however, and furnish the basic data upon 
which later estimates and conclusions have been predicated. 

Pursuant to the sundry civil act of March 2, 1895, the President 
appointed a cemmission composed of Messrs. James I. Angell, J 
KE. Russell, and Lyman E. Cooley. The item of law authorizing 
commission was as follows: 

* Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States is author. 
ized to appoint immediately after the passage of this joint 1 ition 
three persons, who shall have power to meet and confer with any 
similar committee which may be appointed by the Government of Ux 
Britain or the Dominion of Canada, and who shall make inquiry and 


report whether it is feasible to build such canals as shall ena 
sels engaged in ocean commerce to pass to and fro between the Gi: 
Lakes and the Atlantie Ocean, with an adequate and 
supply of water for continual use, where such canals can be m ‘ 
veniently located, and the probable cost of the same, with « te 
in detail; and if any part of the same shall be built in the ter 
of Canada, what regulations er treaty arrangements will be 
between the United States and Great Britain to preserve the f: 
of such canals to the people of this country at all times; 
facts and considerations relating to the 
use of deep-water channels between the Great Lakes and the Atlantic 
Ocean.” . 

The commission submitted its report on January 
published as House Document No. 192, Fifty-fourth Cong: 
This report will hereinafter be referred to as the report ¢ 
the Deep Waterways Commission, It will be noted from the item 
law authorizing this investigation that it contemplated a 
Canada as well as the United States. Soon after the _ 
United States commission announced the Dominion 
appointed three commissioners, who cooperated with the United States 
commissioners in the consideration of the problems involved. 

In compliance with the river and harbor act of June 3, 1896, M 


contro 


nec 


’ d 
construction 


necessary 


° 7 ht, 
S, 1897, 


wi 


ession, 


personnel ¢ 


was of Canada 


T. W. Symons, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, made an est 
mate of the “ cost of eonstruetion of a ship canal by the* most practical 
route wholly within the United States frem the Great Lakes to the 





ne 


navigable waters of the Hudson River, of sufficient capacity to tra 
port the tonnage of the Lakes to the sea.” This report was subi! 
under date of June 23, 1897, and is printed in House Document No. >, 
Fifty-tifth Congress, first session, It will hereinafter be referred to &s 
the Symons report. 

Under a provision in the sundry civil act of June 4, 1897, a board 
of engineers, consisting of Maj. Chas. W. Raymond, Corps of Eagineers, 
United States Army, Alfred Noble, and George Y. Wisner, were 4> 


pointed to make “surveys and examinations (including estimet of 
cost) af deep waterways and the routes thereof between the (rea 


Lakes’ and the Atlantic tidewaters, as recommended by the report of 
the Deep Waterways Commission.” This was the first actual survey 
ef the complete routes to the seaboard, and the data acquired by the 
investigation have formed the basis of all subsequent reperts. The 
report of the board was submitted under date of June 30, 1900, and is 
published in House Document No. 149, Fifty-sixth Congress, second 
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International Joint Commission, referred to above, 
development of the St. Lawrence waterway, and it 
for 
1924, the President of the United States appointed a com- 


as the St. Lawrence the United 


further study of the engineering data. 


Commission of 
THE WHITE Hovsg, 
Washington, March 14, 192}. 
H I rerT Hoover, 
Secretary of Commerce, 
M 





SECRETARY: In appointing the St. Lawrence Commission of 
| ed States under your chairmanship I desire to set out my views 
as to the work that the commission can properly undertake. 

It is y desire that the commission should thoroughly consider the 

le project in its economic and national aspects, should solicit the | 

the various sections of the community, should be able to 

in opinion as to whether or not the project should be under- 

he present time. If this judgment should be in the affirma- 

eu I wish the commission to consider the formulation of such 

might be submitted for international agreement on con- 

finance, and administration, all of which of course must be 

f liminary nature as a basis for formal negotiations with the 
( i Government and obviously subject to the views of Congress. 

ler that the work of the commission shall be coordinated with 

t! nt engineering investigations suggested in the correspondence 

Canadian Government, I am today asking that the War 

Li nt place under your direction the necessary engineering officers 

l will, as Secretary of Commerce, represent our Government in 
these matters, 

i project of opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going ships and de- 
vel nt of the great power resources of the St. Lawrence River, on 
behaif of both the Canadian and American people, has been a hope long 
tre d by many millions of our people, and it is in the desire that 
t vatter, if it is sound and practicable, should be’brought one step 

o consummation that I am asking you and your fellow commis- 
§ s to serve in this matter. i 
CALVIN COOLIDGB. 

i rsonnel of this commission Is as follows: 

Herbert lloover, Secretary of Commerce, chairman. 

William C. Breed, attorney at law, New York City, former president 
New York Merchants’ Association. 

Charles L. Allen, Worcester, Mass. 
_ sameg &. Davidson, Bay City, Mich., vice president American Ship 
Building Co., Bay City. 

James P, Goodrich, Winchester, Ind., formerly Governor of Indiana. 
. James R. Howard, Chicago, Ill, formerly president American Farm 

ureau 


Federation. 
Jcarws D. Noonan, American Federation of Labor. 
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Stephen B. Davis, Washington, D. C., counsel 

Charles P. Craig, Duluth, Minn xecut retary 

To advise the commission in reference to the e1 ering questions 
involved, a board of three officers of the Cor f Knefl s wa ) 
pointed and funds appropriated for nece Ary irvey Said | i 
has not made its report The commission aforesaid im? I 
its study of this project and make its report » the President til 
ifter the report of the International Board of Engit s h been ide 
available 

Under the terms of the river and harbor act of March 3, 192 ' 
special board of engineer was appointed to make a preliminary ex 
amination and survey of a deep waterway fr » tl G t Lakes to 
the Hudson River suitable for vesseis of a draft of 20 or 25 feet, said 
board to make use, so far as applicable, of the ex ing data and to 
make its report on or before May 1, 1926 

In addition to the studies of the Federal Government. the Stat ) 
New York has at various tinres given consideration to the ques ‘ 
constructing a waterway wholly within at Stat rl iccessful 
competition of the railroads with the Erie Canal ting in tl 
of much of the canal’s through traffic, made it necessary for the Stat 
to determine whether the cana! should be abandoned, enlarged ) 
to meet the requirements of 1,000-ton barges, or still further enlarged 
to meet the requirements of ships. 

On March & 1899, Governor R sevelt ppointed a body of seven 
men to serve on what was known as the ymmittee on nal rh 
committee consisted of Gen. Francis V. Greene, George | Green, Joba 
N. Seatcherd, Maj. Thomas W. Symons, rank 8. Witherbee, Edward 
A. Bond, and John N. Partridge Major Symons had already ex 
pressed his views on the relative advantages of a ship canal and a 
barge canal in the Federal report, already referred to, submitted by 
him in 1897. The report of the ymmittee on canals was ibmitted 
to the governor on January 15, 1900. This report will be here afte 
referred to as the report of the State committees mn inals 

As a result of the recommendation of the State committee 1 ¢ i 
in favor of a waterway for 1,000-ton barges in preference to a ship 
canal, a survey to develop a project for this improvement was made 
by the State engineer, and his report thereon was submitted to 1 
governor on February 12, 1901, his report is known as the Ire 
liminary Barge Canal Survey. 

Following the passage of the barge canal law in 1905, adopting 
dimensions differing from those proposed in the Preliminary Bar 
Canal Survey report new plans and specifications were required On 
March 3, 1904, the governor appointed an advisory board of con 
ing engineers. The work of this board related to purely engineering 
questions connected with the construction work, and the various re 
ports submitted are not of interest to the problems now under con 
sideration. 

Il. Roures, Plans, AND ESTIMATES 

In the reports of the Deep Waterways Commission it was stated 
that “all deep-water routes to the eastern seaboard are restricted to 
two outlets, the St. Lawrence River from Montreal to the Gulf of St 
Lawrence on the north, and the Hudson River from Troy to the 
Atlantic Ocean at New York.” From Lake Huron to Montreal and 
to Troy various routes and combinations of routes had been advocated 
by different interests, of which the following were the most generally 
discussed : 

(a) The natural route via Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, and the Sr. 
Lawrence River to Montreal 

(b) A route similar to (a), but having a diversion from the St. 
Lawrence River, via Lake Champlain to Tr 

(c) An alternative route from Lake Ontario to Troy via the Oswego 
Oneida-Mohawk Valley. 

(4d) A route via the direct line from Georgian Bay to Lake Ontario 
at Toronto. 

(e) The Ottawa route via the Ottawa and St. Lawrence Rivers to 
Montreal, with an additional link from the St. Lawrence River via 
Lake Champlain to Troy. This line eliminates Lake Erle and Lake 
Ontario. " 

(f) A route from Lake Erie along the general course of the Erle 
Canal. 

Routes (d) and (e) involve the elimination of Lakes Erie and On 
tario from the through channel from Lakes Superior and Michigan to 
the sea. The tremendous industrial development along the shores of 
Lake Erie during the last 20 years makes it important from the stand 
point of the United’ States that the adopted route should gi con 
venient access to the ports on this lake. These routes will therefore 
not be further considered in detail in this report. 

Respecting route (f) the commission said: 

“A ship route through western New York along the general course 
of the Erie Canal is,not regarded as a desirable project.” 

This is even more true to-day than it was at the time of the com 
mission’s report because of the extensive development of railroads an 
highways crossing this route and of other civic improvements along 
the line which would have to be disturbed at great cost and embar- 


rassment to vested interests, 
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‘ i 
There 1 In for consideration, and for comparison of physical | is again considered, with particular reference to an item cont ined ty 
and . ' | advantages or disadvantages the following routes or | the act of July 27, 1916, calling for an examination of “ y sere : 
parts of es or ship channel along the most practicable route between Lake Erie 
1 Lake Erie-to Lake Ontario. and Lake Ontario of sufficient capecity to admit the largest yes 


®’ Lake Ontarie to the Hudson River via Oswego-Onelda-Mobawk 


Lake Ontario to a point on the St. Lawrence above Montreal, and 
thenee via kake Champlain to the Hudson River 


[he natural tlet to the sea by way of the St. Lawrence River. 
lhe Deep Waterways Commission recommended that surveys be made 

I 

( Controlling the level of Lake Erie and projecting the Niagara 
S} p 4 ’ 

il Developtr the Osweco Oneida-Mohawk route. 

(c) Develoy r the St. Lawrence-Champlain route 

(i) Improving the tidal Hudson River 

( Improving Intermediate channels of the Lakes, 

The St. Lawrence Ship Channel is an international route, to he devel- 
oped by Joint aetion of the United States and Canada. Hence it was 
omitted m the Hines recommended for survey by either country inde- 
pendently of the other, and, as will be shown later, steps were taken 
to hav 1 adequate investigation of this route made by the proper 

tho , 

LAKE ERIE TO LAKE ONTARIO 

Two rontes were considered tn the report of the Board of Engineers 

on Deep Waterways. One extended from Buffalo via Niagara River to 


Tonawanda, and thence to Olcott on Lake Ontario; the other via the | 


N a River to La Salle, near the lower end of Grand Island, and 
thence to Lewiston on the lower Niagara River. 

Tonawanda-Oleott route: This route follows the Niagara River to 
the head of Tonawanda Island, where it leaves the river and continues | 
f« 1 distance of 13.2 miles to the head of the escarpment west of 
Loc rt, where the ridge to he cut through has an elevation of 656 
feet above tidewater, or 71. feet above the water surface of the canal. 


From the top of the escarpment the line descends to Lake Ontario, 
1 single and three double locks of 40-feet lift each, 
one nele lock of 30.5-feet lift, and three double locks each with 30-feet 


’ ! art ; 
1.2 mile with two 


lift. At a distance of about 1 mile above Lake Ontarto the line enters 
the ree of Fichteenmile Creek and follows it to the lake. The length 
of the reute from the foot of Lake Erie to the shore of Lake Ontario 


at Olcott is 35.9 miles, of which 9.9 miles would be tmproved river 
channel and 26 miles artificial canal. Estimates, based upon standard 
low water and also upon the higher levels possible by regulating Lake 








Erie, were as follows: 
Standard, | Lake Erie, 
|} low water | regulated 
| 
i0-foot i i ati 77,201,353 | | 75, 672, 250 
21-K IN oo < kesetriin Sanrateent dciwadn dita asin tina ae 49, 27 714, 904 | 48, 453, 753 


La Salle-Lewiston route: The preject of the Board of Engineers on 
Deep Waterways starts from Lake Erie at an elevation corresponding 
to the proposed regulated stage for the lake (574.5 feet) and, locking 
down into the river below the rapids on the same line as the Tona- 
wanda-Oleott route, continues down the river to the head of Cayuga 
Island, aud thence on a tangent, with a low-water level of 563.5 feet, 
to within a half mile of the foot of Lock No. 2, at the head of the 
escarpment above Lewiston. From the top of the escarpment the route 
passes down the bluff to the Niagara about a half mile below Lewiston, 
with six doulNe locks of 40-feet lift each and two double lecks of 39,4- 
fect lift each, The total lockage and slope from Lake Erie to Lake 
Ontario is 330 feet. The elevation at the points of maximum cutling 
is 620 feet above tidewater, 

This project involved the relocation of 6 miles ef double-track and 3 
miles of single-track railroad and the constructidh of four railread 
sewing bridges, one railroad fixed bridge, and three highway swing 
bridges. 

The total length of the waterway from the side of the proposed 
regulating works at the foot of Lake Erie to Lake Ontario is 30.5 miles, 
of which 18.9 miles is river channel and 11.6 miles canal. The esti- 
maies of cost were as follows: 





Standard | Lake Erie 
low water | regulated 


i fp 


epinet wid. ot. cds SES Se ee ee $75, 084, 453 | | $79, 435, 350 
Si-$008 CORR . on ccststind desiapdestenbaidie aka ocdnatel 43, 214,344 | 42,363,203 





The Board of Engtneers on Deep Waterways considered that this 
route was preferable to the Tonawanda-Olcott route, 
In a report, dated August 30, 1919, on the diversion of water from 
the Great Lakes and Niagara River, by Col. J. G. Warren, this route 


. 
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now in use on the Great Lakes.” The following revised estimatoc 


























Were 
submitted for a ship canal, without power development, alone , 
NE the 
La Salle-Lewiston route. , 
Size of prism | Size of locks Cost 
200 feet wide, 25 feet deep___-_.---- | 650 feet long, 70 feet wide, 25 feet | $120, w : 
; deep. 
200 feet wide, 30 feet deep. _......-- | 800 feet long, 80 feet wide, 30 foet 000. ta 
| deep. } 
300 feet wide, 30 feet ie 800 f = long, 80 feet wide, 39 feet 
deep. i 
| 
Cost of power development and navigation 30 feet deep, $203,000.90 
Still another route from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario has » ntly 
heen proposed by the Erie & Ontario Sanitary Canal Co. Of this royte 
which will not be discussed in detail here, Col. J. W. Warren states jp his 


report on diversion of water from the Great Lakes and Niagara River: 

“As a navigation project, assuming that provision for such p; 
tion. is essential, the proposition is open to two fatal objections: 
First, the route crosses every railroad and road entering Buffalo from 
the east, south, and west, seme 83 or more altogether, requiring about 
70 movable bridges, and the consequent obstruction to traffic would 
be enormous; second, a better and much cheaper canal can be pro. 
vided along the La Salle-Lewiston route.” 

The cost of this canal was estimated In Colenel Warren's ry port, 
issued in 1921, as $401,760,000. 

Tae completion of the Welland Ship Canal, which may be antict- 
pated within three or four years, provides an important link in the 
ship canal to Montreal. While it is an essential part of the inter. 
national and natural route to seaboard by way of the St. Lawrence 
River, it ean not be regarded as a link im any proposed artificial water. 
Way across the State of New York. The term “all-American water. 
way,” which is being used so freely and improperly by interests op- 
pesed to the St. Lawrence Ship Channel, must necessarily include a 
new canal on the American side between Lake Erie and Lake Ontzrio, 
or a direct route from Lake Erie which will accomplish the same 
purpose. Since the latter was considered by the Board of Engineers 
on Deep Waterways as less desirable than a route utilizing the Niagara 
Ship Canal, no surveys were made of it. The present cost of a new 
canal between Lake Erie and Lake Ontario must be added to the cost 
of any route from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River in order to 
determine the total cost of a waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Iiudson River. 

The only “ all-American” route, however, is the international route, 
because it will serve the two great countries comprising the larger 
portien ef the North American Continent. 

LAKE ONTARIO TO HUDSON RIVER VIA OSWEGO-ONEIDA-MOHAWK forts 

The Oswego-Mohawk route was first surveyed for improvement in 
1791... In 1829, upon opening the Oswego Canal, this route became 
navigable, the Erie Canal along the Mohawk River having been opened 
previously. This route was carefully surveyed by the Board of Eng'!- 
neers on Deep Waterways, and its estimate of cost for a ship caval was 
presented In the report of 1900. 

The line considered by the board leaves Lake Ontario from an artl- 
ficial harbor formed by two breakwaters to be constructed about 1 mile 
west of the mouth of the Oswego River and passes through the westerly 
limits of the city, rising 85.6 feet in a distance of 5.7 miles to a dam 
above the town of Minetto, where the waterway joins the river. From 
Minetto the line follows the river 4.9 miles to the northern side of the 
village of Fulton, where it enters the valley of a small creek and con- 
tinues across the swamp and sand ridges between the river and Oneida 
Lake. Two separate plans between Oneida Lake and the Mohawk River 
were considered, known as the high-level project and the low-level 
project. The summit level of the former is 416 feet and of the latter 
379 feet above sea level at New York. From the Mohawk River at 
Herkimer the route is practically a rectification of the Mohawk River 
to Rotterdam Junction, then by a waterway along the south side of the 
Mohawk Valley, and thence across the divide through South Schenectady 
to the head of Normans Kill, which stream the line follows to the 
Hudson a short distanee belew the city Hmits of Albany. 

The following estimates were presented by the Board of Engineers 
on Deep Waterways: 

Estimates of costs, Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route 















Low-level High-level 
Project project 
eae 
.--| $199, 925,661 | $195, sam 
ij tetanic: ne 151, 165, 064 


— 
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hich-level project contemplated 31 locks and the low-level 29 
_ 19 the State engineer and surveyor of the State of New York 
jn 19 a 


cost of a 25-feot waterway via the Oswego-Oneida- 

te at 505,000,000. This estimate was based on the data 

i in the reports of the Board of Engineers on Deep Water- 

eocted so as to use unit prices current in 1919, No estimate 

to t channel was prepared, Based on unit prices in 1924, 

©5-foot canal would be in the neighborhood of $700,- 

jie a 30-foot canal would cost clobe to $1,000,000,000. 

this route, it is important to keep in mind statements 

been made by the authorities which have been charged 
1 to time with its investigation. 
wh I en Waterways Commission said: 

ta show that the route is capable of development for a 


id-class navigation.” ‘ 
rie Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways opened its discussion of 
it w the fellowing: 
: development of a project for a deep waterway from Lake 

to the Hudson via the Oswego and Mohawk Rivers is compli- 
) with more difficult conditions than any other part of the proposed 
route n the Lakes to the sea.” 

In I eport of August 30, 1919, Colenel Warren states: 


» building of the New York State Barge Canal along the Oswego- 


Mebawk route has made the construction of this ship canal as planned 
: je and bas rendered very difficult the provision of an adequate 
wat ply for the summit level of any ship canal built along this 


In his report, dated April 27, 1920, Lieut. Col. Clarke 8. Smith, 
ref * to a ship canal across the State of New York, states: 

‘All the superior features of the large vessel are lost in the canal. 
She ix practically restricted to a speed nearly as low as that of the 
harge and will take a much longer time in passing through locks and 
' Moreover, fixed charges and operation and maintenance ex- 
nenee of the canal must be added to the vessel cost of moving freight 
determine the actual cost of transportation; and this item will be 
three or four times as great for the ship canal as for the barge canal.” 


LAKE ONTARIO TO HUDSON RIVER VIA ST. LAWRENCE-CHAMPLAIN ROUTE 


The route considered by the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways 
extends from the foot of Lake Ontario to the lower end of the Oswego- 
Mohawk route at the mouth of Normans Kill, below Albany, and con- 











sists of three parts: First, St. Lawrence division, from the foot of 
Lake Ontario to the lower end of Lake Francis on the St. Lawrence 
River: second, a canal from Lake Francis to Lake Champlain; and 
third, the Hudson River division, from Lake Champlain to the south- 
erly terminus. he estimates of cost were as follows: 
21-foot chan- 30-foot chan- 
| uel nel 
} Duitien......csnsecdectatastadddtininabtecinedatdie } $21, 027, 113 | $35, 514, 438 
Sone’ GHATIIRR.. . nccimacininnbiadaniatniiennnsttin titted 47, 912, 678 | 64, 008, 981 
Th VENOM. «. cccimbditgaapnnenaustiimaiseceiberebetdeainenathen 67, 927, 720 | 108, 216, 977 
re anaenin en pagnnimnnneaes 
TOR. cncepesiiutiipiuttiniadtentediiiiaiiian imminent iain, 136, 867, 511 202, 740, 396 


i 


It will be noted that the first division, or St. Lawrence River sec- 
tion, was comparatively inexpensive. The remainder, however, involves 
engineering and physical complications which makes the route as a 
whole very expensive. The Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways 
considered it inadvisable to adopt this route. 


ST. LAWRENCE RIVER TO MONTREAL 


This is the natural outlet to the sea for the waters of the Great 
lakes, and it is the natural and most readily improved route for 
commerce. It is an imternational route, amd as such can be sur- 
veyed and developed only by joint action of the United States and 
‘anada. Hence it was necessarily omitted from the surveys made by the 
Beard of Engimeers on Deep Waterways. Under our treaty with Great 
Britain the International Joimt Comission is vested with jurisdiction 
over questions affecting the use of boundary waters, and this commis- 
flon in 1920 made an investigation ef the proposed ship channel from 
lake Ontario to Montreal. A plan and estimate by engineers repre- 
senting the United States and Canada was prepared for the commis- 
tion's consideration, 

The plan contemplated the construction of a waterway with locks of 
the same dimensions as the Welland Ship Canal; that is, 820 fect usable 
length by a width of 80 feet and a depth on the miter sills of 30 feet 
&t low water. Width ef confined channels were to be 220 feet and of 
open channels 450 feet, the latter being the width of the ship channel 
below Montreal. 

3 he estimate for a 25-foot waterway (locks 80 feet deep) was $252,- 
‘28.200, and for a 80-foot waterway, $270,714,380. This plan would 
develop 1,464,000 horsepower of electrical energy. About $100,000,000 
of both estimates was for power development, the remainder being the 
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cost properly chargeable io navigation. The project includes sevea 
lift locks and twe guard locks. 
Ill. Comparrson or ProJucrs 

As the results of the various offictal studies showed that with all tts 
difficulties and disadvantages the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route was 
preferable to the Erle Canal route, or the Lake Champlain route, de- 
tailed analysis of the conditions affecting the practicability and use 
of a waterway across the State of New York will be confined to the 
Oswego-Onelda-Mohawk route. The need for a ship channel connecting 
the Great Lakes with the sea is now generally admitted. The states- 
men of broad vision and with no selfish purpose or sectional interest 
to promote, both in the United States and Canada, stand squarely be- 
hind the development of the natural route to the sea by way of the 
St. Lawrence River. Their stand rests upon no uncertain or visi nary 
perspective. It is based upon the careful consideration of unbiased 
data brought together and analyzed by able economists and engineers. 

With the avowed purpose of defeating or delaying the consumma- 
tion of this important project, opponents with a purpose clearly selfish 
and sectional, have brought from discard the ofttime rejected project 
for a ship canal across the State of New York by way of the Oswego- 
Oneida-Mohawk route. There is no danger that men familiar with com- 
merce and shipping will acclaim this project as a solution of the prob- 
lems of the West. There is danger, however, that the citizen who has 
no opportunity to examine the facts may be misled. That is the hope 
and purpose of the opposition at this time. 

The proposition of a ship canal across the State of New York ts 
not new to the people of the West, any more than ft is to authorities 
of the State of New York, who have studied and rejected it. It has 
been examined from all essential viewpoints, and has been found to 
be inadequate. There is no need for speculation upen this point for the 
facts speak for themselves. The mid-west is justly entitled to the best 
route to the sea, and some of the important factors governing the deter- 
mination of the best route are as follows: Engineering data, the ease, 
safety and dependency of navigation, and the cost of vessel operations 

Let us, therefore, turn the searchlight of comparison squarely upon 
the two projects for a ship channel from the Great Lakes to tide- 
water—first, by the St. Lawrence River to Montreal, and second, by 
a canal across the State of New York. 


RESTRICTED NAVICATION 


The standard bottom widths of the New York Ship Canal, as adopted 
by the Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, were as follows: 














Rock Earth 
section | section 
Feet Feet 
I I ssc tallinitncnestiiiint ectcnseesettintailtaatanarasestglibebiatiaiaildnieciiil 240 215 
ES RS Ee RS a 250 20: 








The entire length of the waterway from Oswego te the Hudson con- 
sists of confined or restricted channel, with the exception of 20 miles 
at Oneida Lake. The construction of the Barge Canal has rendered 
dificult and impracticable a waterway along the exact line contemplated 
in the report of the Board of Engincers on Dec,» Waterways. The prob- 
able route would correspond mere closely with that outlined in the 
Symons report, already referred to. The nature of the navigation ts indi- 
cated by the following table, the data being as given in the Symons report: 


Oswego-Onetda-Mohawk Ship Canal, from Oswego to Troy, N. Y. 


Waterway, canalized 


Section a 
Lake tive | Canal 














Miles | Miles Mites 
Oswego River, Oswego to near Phoenizx_...... . | ne 
Oneida River cutting, Oswego River to Oneida Lake______. diel 10 
SS SE ea a | ; 
Wood Creek Valley. 





Se in title anh bph ins hen dionnnnisaatemandaiedudneniaindanins il 
U ES WE Oe Beene BOI. Sincnccidcnencccconcdalencdstsclscsiiaie 29 
Mohawk River Channel, Little Falls to near Cohoes_...__|__.____. | RTS 
SI OU ha tentiine unttinnivitteiteesitlibiiintnhistitiettindainiis ba smemmasaie ea 5 

hE ctsensenbaenaitan tatiidadell 20 | no] 65 


The Mohawk River improvement can not be regarded as other than 
restricted navigation, because the cross-section of this river is so small 
as to make it wholly unfitted in its natural state for ship navigation. 
In Oneida Lake there is a depth of 30 feet for about 14 miles, and the 
navigation through this lake may be classed as unrestricted. There is 
thus a total of 159 miles of very restricted navigation in the proposed 
ship canal between Oswego and Troy. 

in the proposed development of the ship channel between Lake Ontario 
and Montreal there is a total of only 33 miles of canal navigation. The 
remainder consists of deep lakes and of long, deep pools formed by 
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the dams, affording full-speed navigation for ships Between Lake 


Ontario and the upper end of the stretch to be thus improved, a dis- 
tance of about 65 miles, there is pow a channel 3O feet or more in 
depth, with a minimum width of 500 feet, providing better navigation 


than will be available to ships in the upper Hudson River. With the 


exception of the 33 miles of canal above mentioned, there is no place 
in the St. Lawrence improvement where the navigation will be of the 
restricted character to be found in the canal and canalized-river sections 
of the proposed New York Ship Canal As against 33 miles of restricted 
navigation in the St. Lawrence waterway, the New York Ship Canal 
will have 159 miles of equally restricted navigation. The former is 
only a little more than a fifth of the latter. By the route of the present 
Oswego Barge Canal there would be about 165 miles of highly re- 
stricted navigation, plus 20 miles of open navigation through Oneida Lake 


and 153 miles of more or less restricted navigation in the Hudson River, 

fhe interests opposed to the St. Lawrence waterway bave objected 
to the amount of restricted navigation on this route and have sought 
to give the impression that vessels would not use a route with so much 


rence waterway have less restricted navigation than several successful 
ship canals in the world, and one-fifth that of the Oswego-Hudson route, 
but that there is no successful ship canal in the world with as much’ 
restricted navigation as the proposed New York Ship Canal. 

The following table bas been takén from ‘“ Transportation Economics 
of the Great Lakes St. Lawrence Ship Channel,” by Alfred H. Ritter, 
to which a final item has been added showing clearly the unfavorable 
position of the New York Ship Canal in comparison with other ship 
canals of the world, and the proposed St. Lawrence waterway : 


Dimensions of important ship canals 


Leneth | Minimum channel 





of im dimensions Locks 
proved t a o Se 
section | 
. re- } 
Name of waterway atoleied Botton 
naviga-; Depth, = Length,, Width,, Depth, 
, fee aga > 
aie feet | (minimum- feet feet feet 
allan | maximum) 
ni 
i 
Proposed st Lawrence, | | | 
Montreal to Lake On- | | | 
tario 32.0] 25-30 200-400 820 | 80 | 30 
Manchester Canal. —--. 38.0 28.0 120-180 600 65 | 23 
Kiel Canal a 61.0 | 36.1] 145 1, 083 | 148 40-45 
Suez Canal : 102.0 | 36.1 | Tt /lshceakeclewlanen nee 
Panama Canal : 50.0 | 41.0} 300-1, 000 1, 000 | 110 41 
Houston Ship Canal 50.0 | 25.0 We ROU Linndccckn badesiabanmanate 
Sabine-Neches Canal (to } | 
Beaumont and Orange, | | 
> ols 49.0 | 23. 0 25 586 SO 28 
New Welland Canal_--- 25.0 | 25-30 200 820 | 80 | 30 
Amsterdam Canal 15. 5 | 32 164-197 738 82 31 
New York Ship Canal (via | | 
present Oswego-Mohawk | : | 
route) ; 165.0 | 25 203 600 | 60 25 


It will he seen that the proposed New York Ship Canal has 50 per 
cent more restricted navigation than the Suez Canal, which has no 
locks. It has more than twice the length of restricted navigation of 
any lock canal in the world suitable for ocean vessels. The lengih of 
restricted navigation, combined with the delays and dangers of the 
large number of lockages, are certain to exert an unfavorable influence 
upon shipping. Few vessels would make this trip between New York 
and Lake Ontario by the New York Ship Canal if the St. Lawrence 
route were available. 

LOCKAGB 


Comparison of the actual lockage required in passing from Lake 
Ontario to the sea shows pronounced advantages by way of the St. 
Lawrence River. ‘The following table gives the figures: 


Lockage, Lake Ontario to tidewater 


—_ —_——_—> 


Oswego-Oneida- 


| Mohawk route 


| | St. Law- 
ance rence 
High- Low- |} route 


level plan level plan; 


| 





| Feet | Feet Feet 
a I OR ici aia el 170.6 133. 6 0.0 
ee Fee NE inci neces a encimesinudanmend aaatiainn 416.0 379.0 0.0 
—- —— ——_—_—_——_———— 
Total, Lake Ontario to tidewater.............. 586. 6 512.6 225. 0 | 


The above figures show that the artificial route across New York 
would involve more than twice the lockage of the natural or St. Law- 
rence route, a very serious if not a prohibitive objection. The actual 
lockage on the St. Lawrence between Lake Outario and Montreal is 
enly 225 feet, although the total fall to the sea is 244.5 feet. The 


| disadvantage to navigation, not only on account of the greate; 
: - j 
restricted navigation, The facts show that not only will the St. Law- 
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difference in lockage via the two routes fs due to the 
passing over the summit level, or ridge, which rises 


Maren 19 


Hecessity o¢ 
high at 


level of Lake Ontario on the Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route pb 
Lake is 125 feet above Lake Ontario, Concerning this, the report of on 
Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways makes the following staso te 

“In the project by the Oswego and Mohawk Rivers it is prope oat : 


lock up from the elevation of 245.4 feet at Oswego Harbor to 27 


for the low-level plan and 416 feet for the high-level system 
summit between Oneida Lake and the Mohawk River, in bot) o; ee 
projects the water to generate power for operating the Jocks nd oe 
locking ships across the divide must be secured by storage in , 
located on the waterway or on adjacent watersheds. The | 5 
quired to cross the divide with the low-level project wil! be 67 feet 


and for the high-level project 341 fect, making the ronte expensive ¢ 
construct and slow to navigate.” 

The additionalgiumber of locks required by the Lake Ontario} 
River route, as compared with the St. Lawrence, is likewise 


0 


dson 
Ll Serious 
delay 
permanentiy involved but also because of the increased hazard dye 4, 


to 
extraordinary delays due to damage to lock gates, etc. 
The following shows the superiority of the St. Lawrence » a 
this respect: 
Lift locks 
Oswego-Oneida-Mohawk route: Number 
Beer 00S? DEER. . aa. ed cn tecdiine wheels ceemkeewcnnc. 29 
ADOT I Spite ee sincisaosiondinjaninnilp wart iientgm Tete dtiapinniee 31 
St. Lawrence Siip Channel... nns<ospnecon- ae 7 
To reach Lake Erie the LaSalle-Lewiston Canal, proposed by the 
Board of Engineers on Deep Waterways, would involve the passaye of 


nine lift locks, while the Welland Ship Canal on the international route 
will have but seven lift locks, . 

The passage from Montreal to Lake Erie, via the St. Lawrence or 
international route, will involve the passage of only 14 lift locks, 
while the passage from New York to Lake Erie, via the New York 
canals, would involve the passage of a minimum of 38 locks. 

As in the Welland Ship Canal, the difference in levels on the inter. 
national route are to be overcome by constructing the locks in fight, 
permitting a quicker passage for vessels. Engineers have estijiated 
that when locks are so constructed the time required to pass a vessel 
through two locks is only one-third longer than is required to pass 
through one lock. This plan of lock placement, however, can not be 
carried out on the route across New York by reason of the distribu. 
tion of the grade. The Oswego-Hudson route requires four times ag 
many locks as will be required on the St. Lawrence between Montreal 
and Lake Ontario. 

Let these facts impress themselves clearly upon the mind: 

New York route: Not less than 512.6 feet of actual lockage to reach 
Lake Ontario from New York; 842.6 feet of lockag 
Erie. Number of locks required to reach Lake Erie, 38. 

International route: 225 feet of lockage to reach Lake Ontario; 
from, Montreal. 555 feet of lockage to reach Lake Erie. Number of 
locks required to reach Lake Erie, 14. 






to reach Lake 


BRIDGES 


The drawhridge is a dangerous obstruction to ship navigation, and 
should be avoided across any narrow channel which is part of a 
through route. An ocean vessel can not safely stop and lose its 
steerage way while awaiting the opening of a drawbridge unless !t is 
handled by tugs. ‘The employment of tugs to handle an ocean vessel 
through an artificial canal across the State of New York would in- 


, Volve an expense which would in itself make the proposition commer 


cially impracticable. Moreover, the obstruction of railroad and high 
way traffic which drawbridges would necessarily involve would be an 
unwarranted burden against traffic moving to and from New [ougland 

There are 306 railroad and highway bridges across the New York 
State canals. Of these, 82 are on the Oswego-Oneida-Mobawk line, 
between Lake Ontario and Waterford. Fourteen of these are rai 
road bridges. The minimum vertical clearance is 15% feet, and not 
one of these bridges has sufficient clearance to pass an ocean vessel 
All would require reconstruction. A height of 180 to 140 feet is re 
quired to permit the passage of ocean vessels, 

To reconstruct railroad bridges so as to meet these requirements, with 
due regard to proper grades, would Involve tremendous expense, and 
the approaches would have to be carried back generally several! miles 
Regardless of the engineering feasibility of sich a plan, the negotiation 
of the grades would involve a perpetual expense to rail traffic which 
would amount to many millions of dollars annually. 

The territory along the route of the proposed New York State can ul 





| is highly developed and the improvements in the way of cities, tows, 


streets, highways, industrial plants, ete., have reached a state where 4 
radical alteration in conditions would disturb many important interests 

With the St. Lawrence route the situation is very different. The 
territory adjacent to this river between Montreal and Lake Ontario 
still largely undeveloped. There are fewer bridges across the river 
than now exist on the Hudson River between New York and Troy. 
Under the plan of improvement proposed there would be about 10 
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aeross the waterway, including the 35 miles of lateral canal. 
ence due to bridges will be only about one-eighth that to be 

n the proposed New York State canal. 

1V. Nesps or COMMERCE AND SHIPPING 
TYPES OF VESSELS 

’ - the period 1896-1900, v hen the investigation of the Board of 
Deep Waterways and the committee on canals of the State 
x york were in progress, the large lake bulk freighter was a very 
‘> than those now in use on the Great Lakes. In 1897 


I 


{7.171 passages of vessels through the Soo Canal, with a 

tered tonnage of 17,619,933, or a little more than 1,000 

sa vessel. In 1924 there were 17,866 passages, with a total net 

nage of 57,290,232. The number of passages since the 

vessel studies above referred to has not materially ia- 

re per vessel is now three times as great, 

vest types now carry twice the cargo of the large lake 
On 








it the average tonna 


made by Major Symons, which was iater adopted by the 
on canals of the State of New York, found a slight advan 
ise of barges operating on a 12-foot canal as compared with 
p operating over the proposed long restricted canal across 
of New York. At that time it was considered that the large 
ik rrier was more likely to proceed through a ship canal to New 
york (han was the ocean carrier to proceed into the Lakes, regardless 
of fact that a transfer of eargo was involved in the former case, 
“ uld be avoided in the latter. It is interesting to compare the 
nik lake freighter of that time with the ships now engaged in han- 
dling bulk cargoes on the Great Lakes, as follows: 
Large lake bulk freighters, 1897 and 1925 


| 1897 1925 
Le er all, feet 428 617 
eh fet see c 48 64 
Car ICCD, COMB cccisisincfinnidibineteuctictbedidinodneenatimndnnt 7, 000 14, 000 








i vessels in most general use in carrying the world’s ocean com- 
met range in length from 375 to 450 feet. They are accustomed to 
ration of ship canals, and would have no difficulty in navigat- 

y the proposed St. Lawrence Ship Channel. It may be very seriously 
d however, if ocean vessels would attempt the passage of an 
il waterway of the length and restricted dimensions of the 

New York Ship Canal. Certainly a vessel would not do so if the 
natural reute by way of the St. Lawrence were available. The present 
lake vessel, however, is too long and of too poor maneuvering ability 
to navigate the proposed New York Ship Canal. It is shown else- 
whe hat for the traflic between the Great Lakes and the Pacific 
coast the New York canal would be a shorter route in miles than the 
St. Lawrence, but that on the time basis used by Major Symons a 
vessel proceeding by way of the St. Lawrence would reach her destina- 
ti : soon as a vessel navigating the New York State eanal. And 
not of negligible importance that she would be much surer of 
hing it by the St. Lawrence. A vessel, say, with a cargo of lum- 

ber from the Pacific coast for Great Lakes destinations would invari- 
ably choose the St. Lawrence route in preference to the New York 
not only because it would actually take no longer under 
ormal conditions, but because the risk of being held up by the nu- 
er accidents te which a long, narrow canal with many locks and 
izes is always subject would serve as a constant warning. The 
limited capacity of the New York Ship Canal would necessarily bring 


congestion and extraordinary delays which would transform | 


es ted profits into losses, and would keep rates higher than on 
the St. Lawrence route. ‘The result would deter vessels from using 
. just as the slow navigation through the present barge canal has 

ed vessels from operating on the canal and has driven the 
better types to the St. Lawrence route. 


If no ship channel were available between Montreal and Lake On- 
tario, it would be cheaper for ocean vessels to transfer cargo at 
Mor | to the vessels navigating the present 14-foot canals of the 


St. Lawrence 


River than to attempt the passage of the New York 


Ship Canal. Indeed, through navigation on the St. Lawrence by small- 
type vessels which are now bringing overseas cargoes into the Great 
Lakes is to be preferred to an unsatisfactory and dangerous 25-foot 
! + 


vigation across the State of New York. For the types of vessels 
herded to transport cargoes into the Great Lakes it would be wholly 
malequate. No depth less than 27 feet would suffice, and 30 feet 


should be the objective. With suitable channel widths the cost be- 


tomes prohibitive. 


TONNAGE CAPACITY 
Under the most favorable conditions of operation, the capacity of 
the proposed New York Ship Canal is 30,000,000 tons annually, or 
15,000,000 tons in one direction, The capacity of the St. Lawrence 
waterway is practically unlimited, because it is possible to add addi- 
tional locks when those of the original plan have reached their full 
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operating limit. The water supply of the entire Great Lakes system 


as represented by a mean flow of 241,000 eubie feet per second at t! 


1 
foot of Lake Ontario, is available to meet the future 1 is of ' 
merce and shipping. 

Not so with the New York canal, however oO 1 Lake, when 
converted into a storage reservoir, can supply only a t 1,100 
feet per second when evenly distributed throuchout the seasor rhe 
capacity of 15,000,000 tons in one direction is the fixed 1 cim } 
which the « cpenditure of $500,000,000 will make possible Add nal 
capacity on the St. Lawrence wi!l involve only d icate locks. ¥v . 
equivalent additional capacity on the New York canal wi require 
not only duplicate locks, but enormous expend es for additional 


reservoirs to supply the additional water. 
The inadequacy of this capacity will be evident from the statement 
that in 1924 the total grain moving down the ( 


reat Lakes was 
15,222,787 


tons, and the total shipped from upper lake ports by both 


rail and water in 1923 was 589,008,180 bushels, or about 18,000,000 


tons. This was greatly exceeded in 1924, and the 
constant increase 


Statistics show a 


The grain traffic, it must be remembered, is not evenly distributed 
throughout the season of navigation Of the 12,000,000 


the tons of grain 
now moving te seaboard via the Inke rout more than 50 cent is 
concentrated during the last three months of the season, and the 
movement during the peak period of SO days is about 100,000,000 
bushels, or 3,000,000 tons. Not only would the capacity of the N 
York Ship Canal be insufficient for the total grain flow alone, if ever 
distributed through the year, but it would fail utterly to meet the 
requirements of the peak period occurring dt the low-water season 





in the fall. 


Grain is only one commodity which will move outbound The tr 
portant commodities and the amount of each, which are 





‘ now available 

for outbound movement, are as follows: 

Evports—outbound trafic Tons 
a ein clan ar iia ii a , 
Flour and meal mean : ounce - = Bul 
Hominy and grits — = nai inal solic 54% 
Cereal foods, various eephenahiineiean aes _ om 985 
Feeds ‘ . “ a = sctiaialialaiiie ee. sso 
Starch, glucose, and corn sugrr__ O75 
| ee jaiidienauaal : peshipesncdintidiads 781 
Animal oils and fats = idol ion 17a 
Linseed cake and meal rah i ie ‘ be af 
Chemicals, miscellaneous —— ‘ in Si 
ft ff eae wanna pecitenienaitt 005, 395 
Copper... Se “ * - . 106, TOG 
POpe? ..a0< inichataniaiensceaietiaaebidliatitiaatsia eck eee 39, 771 
Soap. _- = . wo i a . . 13, 771 
a ee al 8S, 270 
Automobiles and parts... ~~ ciara ‘ . 115, 222 
Agricultural imnolements ; ; aol 54, 527 
Miscellaneous oceania . ; . 4 2, 000, 000 
Domes tic—outhound 

oe istintieel a eT ee 
Automobile a i eal dae : dente aa 975, OOO 
Flour et ee Sd 7 oe a ano, 000 
lron ore _. Scilla eget Tanti la a ih . 1, OOH), COO 
I iii iii meni mudeeantnd qumusstecanm 2 eee 
EE ae scien ileal taint caitatiy . 22, 348, 603 


The above figures were based on our commerce In 1922 For 1924 
they would have to be increased 18 per cent, making a total available 
outbound traffic of 27,000,000 tons. Sut neither 1922 or 1924 repre 
sents the future traffic requirements. Moreover, the above ficures 
represent available through traffic only. It is not feasible to exclude 
from the canal the loca! traffic moving to and from points 
canal or on the Hudson River. 

What will be the needs in 20, 50, and 100 years? That our com 
merce will continue to grow in the future as it has in the past needs 
no argument. To-day the needs are far beyond the practical capacity 
of the proposed New York Ship Canal, and In 20 or 50 years from now 
the situation will be much more unfavorable for any artificial waterway 
aeross the State of New York. Decision as to the proper route must 
look far into the future. It nrust contemplate the needs when the 
commerce of the country has grown to several times its present yol- 
ume, Certainly it would be folly to recommend a project which would 
be incapable of meeting future needs and of stimulating commercial 
growth. The St. Lawrence deep waterway has no such disability. 


V. DISTANCES 

As Oswego, N. Y., marks the junction of a ship-canal route across 
the State of New York with Lake Ontario, it may be considered as the 
point of divergence of the St. Lawrence and New York ship ‘anal 
routes to the Atlantic. 

In the following table the commercial regions of the world have been 
segregated into groups and a carefully chosen key point assigned to 
each group; for instance, any vessel from New York or the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence bound for the Pacific coast, the Orient, or the west coast 
of South America would naturally move via the Panama Canal, hence 
Celen, the eastern entrance of the Panama Canal, has been chosen as 
a key point for one group. ‘The disparity of distance between the two 
routes to the various groups eccurs between Oswego and the key 
point, 


™ 











Distances in statute miles 
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| 2) wegote 
| Oswego Montreal 
to New |} In 
York via vie In favor 
Nei Lawrence) favor } 
| ship Ship of the | of the 
World market Key points | qonal. Channel,| New | —, 
the _ thence York om 
| by regu- 7 , | rence 
j wean | Py resu- route route 
=< lar oceab 
cet routes 
Roe a jatieies 
United Kingdom Liverpool 4, 045 3, 434 |. a | 611 
Northern Europe, Baltic | Copenhagen 4, 706 4,120 |. 4 646 
* rt 
Northwestern Europe, | Bishops Rock 3, 833 2 O>*o = 325 
western Europe 
Southern | urope, eastern on 4,052 <  ¢ eas | lM 
M ilert wnean 4} rts, | 
east co Africa, j 
India, ail ettle | 
ments, East Indie 
Pacific coast, NorthAmer I ak 2,611 5, 866 Re 6 ke 
wa, west ost ith 
America, Hawaiian | 
lands, Philippine 1 | 
lands, Orient, Australia, | | 
New Zealand | 
We coast Africa St. Vineent (Cape 3, 694 3, 912 Ti a 
- Yerdi Islands). | 
East coast South Americ Pernambuco... _... 4.596 | 1 ACA - 
Ciulfofl Me ports Key West a 1, 686 | 3, 007 1,321 
West Ine Central Na a, M. P. E. 1,446 2, 766 Ry Nicmsicnns - 
America 
Nortt tern coast ith) Barbadk te 2, 443 | 3, 321 i 
Armerica | 
| 
rhe preceding table shows that to four key points the St. Lawrence 
route is the shorter, and it is in the trade zones governed by these 
points that the interior Is most vitally concerned. For all traffix 
moving between points in the Central West, South America, and those 
reached by way of the Panama Canal! the Mississippi River would serve | 
much better than the Oswego-Hudson Canal, The distance from St. 
Louis to Colon is 2,768 miles via the Mississippi route, while by way of 
the Illinois River, Great Lakes, and New York Ship Canal it is 4,023 
miles, a difference of 1,255 miles in favor of the former route. Hence 
the claims made for actual traffic movements to and from this central 
western territory by way of a New York Ship Canal are not well 
founded 
rhe long, winding, tortuous route across New York, between Lake 


Ontario and the Hudson River, is beset with numerous delays because of 
the multiplicity of locks, bridges, and reduced speed due to the many 
miles of strictly contined channel] and congestion of vessels. The latest 


survey shows that this section will be crossed by 82 bridges. Not only 
would the movement of a vessei through such a waterway be ex 
tremely slow, tedious, and costly, but the delays to traffic passing over 
the numerous railroad and highway bridges, due to the opening and 


closing of these bridges, would make it almost uneconomical to permit 
ships to pass through the waterway. 

On the other hand, the St. Lawrence project reduces the present num 
ber of to seven and restricted navigation to 33 miles, all of which 


means a loss of only a 


locks 
few hours compared to headway through open 
navigation 

\s has already been stated, on the basis of Major Symon's estimate 
of vessel speed on the New York route, a vessel using the St. Lawrence 
route would arrive at all the preceding key points, even though steaming 
many miles farther, sooucr than a vessel navigating the New York route 
to these same points, except to Colon and the sailing time required to 
this point would not differ greatly over the two routes. 

For 


faster ships 


freight-liner service the present tendency is toward the use of 


Vessels having a speed of 10 knots or less are still used 


for full cargoes of bulk freight, but speed of delivery is highly im- 
portant for all classes of general cargo and present-day requirements 
necessitate a speed of 12 to 14 knots for freight-liner service. This 


is equivalent te about 14 to 16 statute miles per hour. An average 
speed of 15 miles per hour, or 360 miles per day, is fairly representa- 
tive of the present freight liner. The more modern vessels operating 
between the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, carrying general cargo, are 
80 powered. 

The passage through the New York ship canal from Oswego to New 
York will require an average of five days. This is equivalent to 1,250 
miles navigation in open water by tramps and 1,800 miles by freight 
liners, 

Cost 


CAPITAL COST 


or 
~) 


The most recent estimate for a ship canal of foot draft between 
Lake Ontario and the Hudson River is $506,000,000. To provide such 
a canal wholly within American territory, between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario, there must be added $125,000,000, making the total cost of the 
so-called “ all-American route ” $631,000,000, 


Marcy 19 


The official estimate for a 2% 


25-foot channel in the &t. Lawrenes 
River from Montreal to Lake Ontario, with locks 30 feet qo. , 
$252,728,200, “nd for a 30-foot channel, $270,714,380. \y - = . 
$100,000,000 of the cost of the St. Lawrence development, | ane 
is for works required solely for water power, making the cost o¢ , 
gation improvements $152,006,000 and $170,000,000, resp: beak 
be borne by two nations—Cunada and the United States. py. , 
mates of the cost of the two routes for navigation are ther ore 
follows: * 

Estimated cost 
United 
St. Lawrence States | 


Ship Channel! share of St. | Ne York 
Lawrence Sealy 


niles sane ace delocieel $152, 000, 000 | $76, 000, 000 | 


~ x i] 
(-foot project... bbc cadena 170, 000,000 | — 85, 000, 000 sy 
‘No estimate 
INTEREST, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATIONS 
The estimate for interest, maintenance, and operations of the o- 
foot draft New York Ship Canal now available is $30,360,000. wrio 


includes interest, except that no interest is added for capital expeny 
during the period of construction. This estimate covers certa| 
in addition to the canal from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River | 


this capal alone, the annual charges would apparently be apo: 
25,000,000, The official estimate for maintenance and operatic, of 
the St. Lawrence Ship Channel is $2,562,000 annually. Of this 
amount $1,457,000 is chargenble to the power development and $1,195. 


000 is chargeable to navigation. One-half the navigation it or 
$552,500, is the amount chargeable to the United States. 
DIVISION OF COST 

In the case of the all New York Ship Canal, the United States d 
have to bear the entire cost of approximately $25,000,000 annually 
for a 25-foot waterway from Oswego to the Hudson. To thi 
be added the interest and maintenance of a New York cabal con; 
ing Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, amounting for a 25-foot canal 


$5,000,000 interest, plus $1,000,000 maintenance and operation, a total 


of $6,000,000, There would thus be an annual burden of aout 
$31,000,000 as the penalty for possessing a so-called “ all-Ame in” 
waterway. 
COST PER ANNUM 
Charging 4 per cent interest on the investments in origin m- 


provements, plus the estimated outlay for maintenance and operation, 
the annual cost of the two projects for navigation would be as follows; 











United 
States AN Now 
jshare of St. , S 
Lawrence Ca 
Ship 
Channel 
RIE CG. ote cnrora cuted bariiiasiintancnrtamane $3, 592, 500 | $31, 000,000 
COG SR ickiccctcadstiwticntietecs cd fa lhhciealinlase 3, 952, 500 @ 
1 No estimate. 
With this evidence of the vastly greater expense of building and 
operating a project of doubtful value across the State of New ) * 
as compared with a thoroughly practical waterway by way of the St 


Lawrence, what legitimate reason can be assigned for giving serious 


consideration to the New York route? 
THE EFFECT UPON NEW ENGLAND 
The New England States have a vital interest in the construction ' 
a ship channel connecting the Great Lakes with the ocean. It is well 


known that this section is the center of many of the country’s 0 
important industries, Notwithstanding the industrial importance of 
New England it has been apparent for some time that with t! 
tinued movement westward of the center of population of the county 
and the establishment of competing industries throughout the Central 
West and the South, the New England States are being placed in a most 
unfavorable position. The center of population is now at a distane 
more than 1,000 miles from the highly developed industrial cistricts 


‘ 


in New England. The cost of reaching the important central wester 
markets has become so great as to seriously handicap New England 0 
the distribution of her products, 

The figures also show that New England is becoming more and more 


r food 


dependent upon other localities for her raw materials and ly 

supply. Economical transportation of this food supply therefore be- 
comes a question of interest to all consumers in New England. Thes? 
food supplies originate tn a territory adjacent to the Great Lakes and 
find their way mainly to primary markets located directly on the Lakes 
There is thus both an eastbound and a westbound traffic to and from 


New England upon which lower transportation costs are urgently 
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in the one case to permit competition with other industrial 
s, and in other to secure at lower the raw materials 
d products necessary for the sustenance of New England's popu 
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the cost 


: rizontal decrease in rail rates would not improve the competitive 
s ion, and there is no possibility of any adjustment in rail rates 
would give New England any substantial improvement in so far 
ompetitive situation is concerned. The only feasible means by 
n adjustment of rates favorable to New England may be secured 
he introduction of economical water transportation. The neces- 
momies can be secured only through the use of deep-draft ves- 

h as operate on the ocean or on the Great Lakes. 
can of barge transportation, which 
experience of New York shows to be only slightly cheaper in cost 
‘ i il transportation The possibilities and the influence of eco 
I 11 transportation in creating new is shown by the re 
‘ ible development of intercoastal traffic through the Panama Canal. 
pening of this canal made it possible for New England to 
into commercial relations with the VDacific coast, which formerly 


not be secured by means 


business 
has 


yssible because of the prohibitive cost of rail transportation. 


int 


4 ship channel into the Great Lakes by way of the St. Lawrence River 
: | open up similar opportunities for trade with the great land- 
lo i area of the Mid-West. 

it is the premise of the proponents that the New York Ship Canal 
¥ vreatly benefit New England. As already shown, such a canal 
\ i have several times the amount of restricted navigation as the St 
Lawrence route; and to repeat, if we may, there is grave doubt as to 

»ther it would be attractive to deep-draft vessels at all. If lake 
yessels were able to proceed through such a canal, it is very clear that 
Now York would be their eastern terminus; and, likewise, intercoastal 
yessels from the Pacific coast would reach the Great Lakes via the port 


of New York and Hudson River, ignoring completely the New 
instead of improving the situation such a canal 
would effectually isolate New England, New York would be nearer the 
Lakes than Boston and Portland, Me., and there would be little 
» business moving to the latter ports. By way of the St. Lawrence, 


England 
ports Therefore, 


Creat 


| 


wever, the reverse is jrue. The New England ports would be the 

{ seaports to the Great Lakes and the lower rates which they 

id undoubtedly secure would improve their economic position mate- | 
riatly. The St. Lawrence route is the one and only real opportunity | 
\ 1 will place New Bngland in a favorable competitive position. | 


New York ship canal route would hurry and eventually complete 
i oumercial isolation of New England. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The comparison between the two routes shows the following out- 
standing differences: 
(1) Restricted navigation: Thirty-three miles in the St. Lawrence 


between Lake Ontario and Montreal. One hundred and fifty-nine miles 


in the New York route: 
(2) Lockage: On the St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario to tidewater, 225 
feet, using 7 locks. New York route, Lake Ontario to tidewater, 


rio ¢ 


2 feet by low-level plan, using 29 locks; high-level plan, 586 feet, 31 
ocks 
(3) Bridges: St. Lawrence route not to exceed 10; no obstruction 
to navigation. New York route, about 90. 
(4) Capacity: St. Lawrence unlimited. 
15,000,000 tons one way. 


New York route, maximum 
increased capacity via New York involves 


a tremendous expenditure as compared to the St. Lawrence. 

(5) Distances: St. Lawrence route has a very great advantage to 
the important European markets, which any waterway between the 
lakes and the Atlantic is particularly required to reach. The New 
York route is shorter to the Atlantic seaboard, South America, and 
lacie Coast, but the navigation difficulties more than offset these 
apparent mileage advantages. 

(6) Cost: St. Lawrence navigation improvement for 25-foot draft, 


United States share, $76,000,000. “All-American route” across New 
York, $631,000,000. Annual charges on the St. Lawrence for the 
United States, $3,592,500. The all-New York route, $31,000,000, all 
payable by the United States. 

(7) Effect on New England: The St. Lawrence will give New Eng- 
land ports a distinct advantage. The New York route, on the contrary, 
will bring about the complete commercial isolation of that important 
section of the United States. 

The above comparisons show so clearly the adviuntages of the 
Lawrence route that there is no room for doubt regarding the 
visability of its selection. 

The West is justly entitled to the best outlet to the sea, and the 
taxpayers of the country who must pay the cost are entitled to the 
Same protection and the same careful appraisal of return per dollar 


. investment as they would personally give their private under- 
akings, 


St. 


Can this board justify a recommendation to expend four times the 
amount required for an adequate waterway route, to construct an 


LX VII——374 


ad- | 
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inadequate canal of inferior navigability, Nmited capacity, and reduced 


transportation savings by way of a long artificial canal over the divide 
between the Great Lakes and Hudson River? 


The farmer is looking to this waterway to overcome the economic 
spread between agriculture and industry. 

The New York opposition offers as a solution to the marketing 
problems of the greatest producing area on this continent—the Mid 
West—a much longer route, both in distance and cost, to the most 
important consuming centers of its products—European markets 

As stated by the Board of Bngineers on Deep Waterways, 1909, 


referring to an incident of 1812, “{t was then, and is still, openly ad 
mitted that the St 
of least resistance 
but that 


be 


Lawrence River is the natural 
for a waterway from the Great 
for New York State 


to commit 


outlet 


Lakes to 


the line 
tidewater 
to permit such a canal to be built would 
suicide,” and still further as stated by the 
Deep Waterways Commission, the Oswege-Onelda-Mohawk route ac 


commercial 


ross 


the State of New York “is capable of development for a second-class 
navigation” only, while “The St. Lawrence route is justified as a 
seaboard route on its merits and independent of all other considera- 
tions.” 

The Mid-West demands its right to go to the sea by the route that 
is most feasible from the engineering standpoint, the best from the 
standpoint of trade requirements, and the best from the standpoint 
of national and international development, good will, and abiding 
peace—from the Great Lakes to the ocean by way of the St. Lawrence, 

ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 


House do now adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; 


accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) 





the House, in accordance with its order pre 
viously made, adjourned until Monday, March 22, 1926, at 12 
o'clock noon, 
COMMITTER HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 


mittee hearings as reported to the floor leader by clerks of the 
several committees: 


Scheduled for March 1926 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


0) 


(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY 
(10 a. 
Authorizing appropriations 
(H. KR. 10275). 


AFFAIRS 
m.) 
for construction at military posts 


COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(10 a. m.) 
Providing for a mine rescue 
ville, Ky. (H. R. 59535). 
Providing for a mine 
Madisonville, Ky. (HL. R. 


station and equipment at Vine- 


rescue station 


odSTY). 


and equipment at 
Scheduled for March 22, 1926 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 


(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 


COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE 


(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1916 (HL. R. 8052 and H. R. 5369). 
To provide for the operation and disposition of merchant 
vessels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (H. R. 5395). 


AND FISHERIES 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 


» 


"oF 


398. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy, transmitting a proposed draft of a bill “ To authorize 
payment of six months’ death srratuity to dependent relatives of 
officers, evlisted men, or nurses whose death results from 
wounds or disease not resulting from their own misconduct,” 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. JAMES: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2752. An 
act for the purchase of land as an artillery range at Fort Ethan 
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Alien, Vt.: without amendment (Rept. No. 587). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WILSON of Louisiana: Committee on Flood Control. 
Hf. R. 9957. A bill authorizing a survey for the control of ex- 
cess flood waters of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze 
in Louisiana and on the Atehafalaya Outlet by the construc- 
tion and maintenance of controlled and regulated spillway or 
spillways, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. SSS). teferred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGIiT: Commiitee on Military Affairs. TH. J. 
Te 114. A joint resolution directing the Secretary of War to 
allot war trophies to the American Legion Museum; with 
umendment (Rept. No. 589). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole Hlouse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Territories. S. 3213. An 
act to provide for the disposition of moneys of the legally ad- 
judged insane of Alaska who have been cared for by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior; without amendment (Rept. No. 590). 
Referred to the Cominittee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Il. RB. 5823. A bill to amend the Code of Law for the District 
of Columbia in relation to the qualifications of jurors; without 
amemiment (Rept. No. 595). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole Tlouse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
Tl. R. 9898. A bill to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 591). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. 
R. 7285. A bill to provide for the acquisition of property in 
Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction of garbage; with an amendment 
(Rept. No. 592). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
llonse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McL&OD: Committee on the District of Columbia. H. 
Rk. 10204, A bill providing an additional wing to the District 
jail; with an amendment (Rept. No, 595). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McLEOD: Committee on the District of Columbia, TL. 
R. 7255. <A bill to regulate the sale of kesher meat in the 
Iistrict of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 594). 
hieferred to the House Calendar, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were intreduced and severally referred as follows: 

by Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (IL R. 10498) to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a new post-office build- 
ing at Methuen, Mass.; to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Gronnds, 

iv Mr. GARBER: A bill (11. R. 10499) to amend sections 15 
and 16 of an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the 
nets respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 1909; to the 
Commitiee on Patents. 

Ry Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (11. R. 10500) to authorize an ap- 
propriation for the reconditioning of the U. 8. 8S. Nantucket; 
to the Committee om Naval Affairs. 

iy Mr. GREEN of lowa: A bill (H. R. 10501) to repeal see- 
tien SC of the revenue act of 1926; to the Committee on Ways 
anid Means. 

Ikvy Mr. HAMMER: A bill (HT. R. 10502) te amend section 8 
of the food and drugs act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

iy Mr. MILLER: A bill (LL R. 10503) to anthorize certain 
niterations to the six coal-burning battleships for the purpose 
of providing better launching and handling arrangements for 
airplanes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Ky Mr. MOREN: A bill (HL R. 10504) to amend the act ap- 
proved June 4, 1807, by avthorizing an increase in the cost of 
lands to be embraced in the Shiloh National Military Park, 
Pittsberg Lancing, Teny.: to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (HH. R. 10505) to prevent deception in 
the sale of walnuts; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill CAL R. 10506) to provide for the 
acquisition of certain property in the District of Columbia for 
the park system of the Distriet; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 10507) to require that articles 
purchased by the United States Government be manufactured 
in the United States in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 10508) to change the title of the Assictant 
to the Attorney General and to terease the salaries or ¢ho 
Assistant Attorneys General ; to the Committee on the Judiciary 

sy Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 10509) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to replace the granite with marble on the tomb of ¢)) 
unknown soldier in front of the memortal amphitheater in the 
Arlington Cemetery ; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 10510) to prevent the destroy. 
tion or dumping, without good and sufficient cause therefor 
of farm produce received in interstate commerce by commis. 
sion merchants and others and to require them truly and cor. 
rectly to account for all farm produce received by them: to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TILSON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 204) author. 
izing certain military organizations to visit France, England 
and Belgium; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. : 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 206) for 
the construction of a wagon road from the town of Skagway, 
Alaska, to the international boundary at White Pass Summit 
Alaska ; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. SWEET: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 207) directing 
the Comptroller General of the United States to correct an 
error made in the adjustment of the account between the State 
of New York and the United States, adjusted under the an- 
thority contained in the act of February 24, 1905 (33 Stat. L. p. 
777), and appropriated for in the deficiency act of February 27, 
1906; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ‘THOMAS: Resolution (H. Res. 189) providing for 
appointment of special committee to extend iuvitations to cer- 
tain citizens of the United States soliciting suggestions, cri(i- 
cisms, and comments on the status and tendencies of the Goy- 
ernment of the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred As follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (EL. R. 10511) authorizing the Pres- 
ident to reappoint Capt. L. B. Cullen Jones, United States Army 
(retired), to the position and rank of captain, Cavalry, in the 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H.R. 10512) granting a pension 
to Adaline G. Huntoon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10518) granting 
a pension to Julia R. Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 10514) granting an inerease of pension io 
Elizabeth Bierley ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (41. R. 10515) authorizing the 
payment of allowances for dependent mother of Commander 
John F. Cox, by the disbursing officers of the United States 
Navy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HALL of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10516) granting a pen- 
sion to Deborah A. Cook ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: A bill (H. R. 10517) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Julia A. Harvey; to the Cou- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10518) for the 
relief of Jules Entenberg; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 10519) to authorize the 
appointment of David J. Fitzgerald to the grade of first lieu 
tenant, retired, in the United States Army; to the Commiitee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10520) granting a pension 
to John F. Elkins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 10521) granting a pension 
to Elizabeth H. Johnson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen-ions. 

By Mr. LIPTLE: A bill (H. R. 10522) granting a pension to 
William A. Wilburn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bili (11. R. 10523) granting an increase of pension (0 
Elizabeth L. Mills; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. _ 

By Mr. McCLINTIC; A bill (H. R. 10524) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emily D. Daniels; -to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (1. R. 10525) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Schoonmaker Smith; to the Committee on [n- 
valid Pensions. oa 

3y Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: A bill (1. R. 10526) 
granting an increase of pension to Bridget R. Caden; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. ns 

By Mr. OLDFIELD (by request): A bill (HT. R. 10527) for 
the relief of O. H. Crisp; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10528) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah A. Bevins; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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Also, a Dill CH. R. 10529) granting an increase of pension to 
rv ioabeth Hogle: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

ny Mr. RAINEY: A bill (H. R. 10530) to provide a survey 
of the Illinois River, IIL, and its tributaries, with a view to 
the control of floods therein; to the Committee on Flood 

mero, 
ty Mr. ROMJUE: A bill (H. R. 10531) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Steele; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


hy Mr. RUBBY: A bill (H. R. 10582) granting a pension to 
1 h mas P. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
ny Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10533) for the 
‘of of the State Hospital of the State of Florida; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Ry Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 10584) granting an increase 
f pension to Laura C. Woodley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Penstons, 

Ry Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10535) granting 
an increase of pension to Adaline Alexander; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 


ry Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (TL. R. 10536) grant. | 


ing an inerease of pension to Sarah E, Alexander; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (HF. R. 10537) granting a pen- 
sion to Maud EB. Sparks; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VARE: A bill (HL. R. 10538) to award a medal of 
honor to Capt. Jacques M. Swaab; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Missouri: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
905) to reimburse Susan Sanders for expenses and services 
rendered in behalf of the Eastern, Emigrant, and Western 
Cherokees by blood; to the Committee on Claims, 

Rv Mr. HICKEY: Resolution (H. Res. 181) to provide for 
additional compensation for assistant floor managers of tele- 
phones; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1339. By Mr. CONNERY: Resolution of the National Guard 
Association of Massachusetts, in favor of House bill 9571; 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1340. Also, resolution of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Churches, against the present immigration law, which excludes 


Immigration and Naturalization. 

i341. By Mr. FREDERICKS: Petition of residents of Los 
Angoles County, Calif., protesting against the so-called Sunday 
closing law; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

42. Also, petition of members of the faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, at Los Angeles, requesting amend- 
ment of the present copyright law; to the Committee on 
Patents. 

1345. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Women's Christian 
Temperance Union of Marseilles, IIL, urging support of the 
Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1344. Also, petition of the Streckfus Steamboat Line urging 


favorable action of the bill H. R. 6243; to the Committee on the | 


Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1345. Also, petition of Vega Lodge, I. O. G. T., protesting 
against certain proposed changes in the immigration law; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1346. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Mr. E. E. Gaylord, 
manager the National Commercial Teachers’ Agency, Beverly, 
Mass., protesting against the Curtis-Reed educational bill; to 
the Committee on Educatiofy. 

1347. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of A. T. Mack and 
other citizens, of Birmingham, Ala., for repeal of the eight- 
ecnth amendment to Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, 

1348. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of the St. Monica Society, 
an affiliated branch of the State Federation of Catholic So- 
cleties, protesting against the enactment of the Curtis-Reed 
bill; to the Committee on Education. 

1349. Also, petition of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, protesting against the amendment to the 
liability act; to the Committee on Labor. 

1350. Also, petition of the Holy Family Society, of Watkins, 
Minn., protesting against the enactment of the Curtis-Reed 
oe to the Committee on Education. 

1551. Also, petition of 65 voters of Kandiyohi County, Minn., 
urging the passage of House bills 71 and 7479; to the ‘Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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rman Catho- 
the enactment of 


1352. Also, petition of the State Federation of Ge 
lic Women of Minnesota protesting against 


| the Curtis-Reed bill; to the Committee on Education, 


1355. Also, petition of the Morris Kiwanis Club, of Morris, 
Minn., urging the passage of the game refuge bill; to the Com 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1354. Also, petition of 16 voters of Swift County, Minn., 
otll- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1355. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Mr. Thomas Foley Hisky, of Bal- 
timore, transmits petition of the Holy Name Society of St. 
Marks Church, Catonsville, Md., protesting against passage of 
the Curtis-Reed educational bill; to the Committee on Bdu- 
cation. 

1356. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of State Department of 
Game and Fish, New Mexico, indorsing Senate bill 2015, estab- 
lishing Federal fish hatchery and fish cultural station in New 
Mexico; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
erties, 

357. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, favoring the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 41, to encourage civil aviation; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 

358. Also, petition of the Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, 
before 
Congress which huve for their object the discontinuance of the 
manufacture under Post Office Department contract of stamped 
envelopes having return corner cards printed thereon; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

350. Also, petition of the Grand Camp, Alaska Native 
Brotherhood, opposing the passage of House bill 9211; to the 
Committee on the Territories. 

1360, Also, petition of the Long Island Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, favoring the appropriation of $10,000,000 for a 
national gallery of art in Washington, D. C.; to the 
on the Library. 

1361. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Mr. D. F. Smith and 
sundry citizens of Creek County, Okla., protesting against the 
passage of Sunday observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1362. Also, petition of Mrs. N. W. Taber and sundry citizens 
of Sapulpa, Okla., protesting against the passage of the Sunday 


Committee 


tO | observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on the District of 


Columbia. 
1363. Also. petition of Mr. Clarence Myers and sundry eciti- 


; | zens of Creek County, Okla., protesting against the passage of 
aliens of Chinese and Japanese extraction ; to the Committee on | Sunday observance bill (S. 3218); to the Committee on 


| District of Columbia. 


the 


1364. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of members of Walter I. 
Raymond Camp, No. 111, Sons of Union Veterans of the Civil 
War. Andover, Mass., indorsing House bill 4023 to increase 
Civil War pensions; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1365. Also, petition of residents of Hudson, Mass., 


opposing 

| House bills 7179 and 7822, compulsory Sunday observance; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1366. By Mr. TINKHAM: Resolution of National Guard 


Association of Massachusetts, favoring House bill 9571, with 
the exception that on page 3, line 18, there be omitted the words 
“and regulations”; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1367. By Mr. WEAVER (by request): Petition of citizens 
of Fletcher, N. C., opposing laws regulating Sunday observance ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1368. Also (by request), petition of citizens of Chimney Rock, 
N. C., opposing laws regulating Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1869. Also (by request), petition of citizens of Henderson- 
ville, N. C., opposing laws regulating Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1370. Also (by request), petition of citizens of Asheville, 
N. C., opposing laws regulating Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1371. Also (by request), petition of citizens of Candler, N. C., 
opposing laws regulating Sunday observance; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia, 

1372. Also (by request), petition wf citizens of Culberson, 
N. C., opposing laws to regulate Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1373. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Messrs. Desaulniers & Co., 
Moline, LiL, urging repeal of capital-stock tax, and also repeal 
of the inheritance tax and the tax on stock transfers; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

1374. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of Bertha Chapin and 
others, protesting against the passage of House bills 7179 and 
7822, with reference to Sunday observance in the District of 
Columbia ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
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The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., effered the following 
prayer: 

Our Father, the hearts of all men are open unto Thee. Thou 
knowest the purposes of each life, and we pray that we may 
be given wisdom to understand the meaning of the times 
through which we are passing. We bear before Thee this morn- 
ing that sorrowing household dear to the American people to- 
day. Minister, we beseech of Thee, to that honored son, our 
President, and to those others who gather with him by the 
epen grave. We thank Thee for the solidity of character, the 
nobility of purpose, and the Christian earnestness which distin- 
guished his honored father. We pray Thee that in all our 
homes throughout this broad land we may know more and 
more of the fidelity of Christian manhood as exemplified in 
parent and son. 

Hear us, we beseech of Thee, and lead us out of the darkness 
into the light, and with the understanding that there is a land 
fairer than day. We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded te read the Journal of the pro- 
ecedings of the legislative day of Monday last, when, on request 
of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further reading 
was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE VROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Farrell, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6707) making 
appropriations for the Department of the Interior for the fiseal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Iiouses thereon, and that Mr. Cramton, Mr, Murpry, and Mr. 
Carrer of Oklahoma were appointed managers on the part of 
the House at the conference. 

‘The message also announeed that the House had passed a 
coneurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 8) for printing the pro- 
ceedings at the unveiling of the statue of Gen. Joseph Wheeler 
in Statuary Hall, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (1. R. 10198) making appropriations for the government 
of the District of Columbia and other activities chargeable in 
whole or in part against the revenues of such District for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

JOHN C, COOLIDGE 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the Senate fer five minutes, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from Vermont will proceed. 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, a remarkable condition is brought 
to attention by the passing of the venerable John C. Coolidge. 
He never sought public notice where he lived in a farm com- 
munity several miles from the main highways, and yet events 
have made him so well known that the announcement that he 
is gone affects all the people of this country. He was a singu- 
lar man—fit subject for a character study. Public interest 
will inspire many attempis to interpret his qualities. Because 
the Nation is coneerned abeut him, whatever is truly related 
of him is of econsequenee. 

Colonel Coolidge lived im his native town of Plymouth all his 
life, and held official positions in it repeatedly. His military 
tile came by appointment to the staff of Governor Stickney. 
for many years he was a notary public. Plymouth sent him 
three times to the State house of representatives, and the 
county of Windsor elected him to the State senate in 1910, 

lt was my privilege to serve with him in the senate. While 
from the senate chamber of the State of Vermont the public 
gets the effect of generations of staunch legislative conduct, 
those who have been in service there earry with them the 
inflwence of rare good fellowship. Colonel Coolidge took part 
in fraternal meetings which sometimes lasted far into the 
stormy night. He was then 65 years of age, and Senator Cutts 
was his senior. They used to lead the singing. Those two vet- 
eran Senators would sing the old songs together. With a power 
ef voice and emotion to which the mature and normal lives of 
the singers seemed essential they would roll out the lines: 

The old oaken bucket, the firon-bound bucket, 
The moss-covered bucket, which hung in tke well. 


IT met Colonel Coolidge many times in the peaceful quiet of 
Plymouth places. I saw him there at midday and at midnight, 
two occasions each of dramatic interest, The sunlit fields were 


Without objection, the Senator 
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thronged with people. All Vermont seemed to have turned 
out in joy and pride. His son had been nominated for yj, 
President of the United States. Down the dusty road came the 
band of music, the Ameriean flag borne ahead by Colone) (oo). 
idge. Again no one was in the fields and only lamplight shone 
through the darkness. His son had by strange providence 
become President of the United States. In the little sitiins 
room of the old homestead the oath was administered nd 
Colonel Coolidge. The attention of the world was turned 
toward the Plymouth homestead. 

I saw him at other places than Plymouth. and the occasions 
brought to him expressions of esteem and affection. He wey; 
one evening when Henry Cabet Lodge addressed a great politi- 
cal rally in the city hall at Montpelier. They had to uree 
him to go to the platform. The vast audience rose to greet 
him with prolonged applause. He was on a brief visit to the 
White House, and he came one day to my home. A group ef 
young people kept him as long as he could stay with them jy 
the rose garden. In public place and home he was welcome, and 
by old and young he was received with genuine affection. 

It would seem that the last few years were like a vision fo 
Colonel Coolidge. Surely the influences over him were go 
unusual as to come from the borderland of the supernatural! 
One of the most impressive demonstrations of those strange 
years is the remarkable manner in which the venerable man 
kept his poise through the many quick and extreme changes of 
a period that was to him transcendant, 

Seventy-five years he had lived in his native town uwis- 
turbed of public curiosity, when overnight hundreds of people 
came each day to his seclusion plying him with all manner of 
questions. He received them all with tireless courtesy and 
answered every question without evasion. He was asked one 
night if so many visiters had not tired him, and he replied, 
“Oh, no; there have been only about 400 here to-day.” He was 
a man of patient consideration. ; 

Exciting events took him unawares, and yet he never did or 
said that which came from other than a noble nature. Called 
suddenly from sleep, a press reporter asked him if he were not 
glad that his son was President of the United States, and he 
answered: “ You would hardly expect me to be glad that the 
President is dead.” 

That reply came not alone from good judgment but chiefly 
from Christian spirit. 

He was a remarkable man to so meet such extreme events 
that they created in others no evil feelings, but bore him ever 
higher in publie estimation, 

Think of him as through the years of his age great throngs 
went to him on oecasions when the Nation was moved by the 
sorrow or joy of the Coolidge household, and you must wonder 
if it did net seem to him like a dream. It may be that in such 
manner it all came to him with supernatural influence by which 
he so lived that the whele Nation bows to-day in loving memory 
as the last scene of all is enacted among the hills from whence 
cometh strength for which men have praised God since ancient 
days. 

ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF NEAL DOW 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, to-day is the one hundred 
and twenty-second anniversary of the birth of Neal Dow, 
author of the Maine prohibition law and generally known as 
the father of prohibition. He was one of the greatest figures 
connected with the work for prohibition in the United States. 
I ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this point, as a part of 
my remarks, a letter from Mr. Arthur C. Jackson, of Portland, 
Me., president of the Neal Dow Association for World Peace 
and Prohibition. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

THs Neat Dow ASSOCIATION FOR 
Wortp Peace AND PROHIBITION, 
Portiand, Me., March 20, 1925. 
Hon. Mornis SurpPaxp, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Duar SmNATOR SHEPPARD: May not the Neal Dow Association for 
World Peace and Probibition invite your attention and that of the 
Senate of the United States to this one hundred and twenty second 
anniversary of the birth of Neal Dow, author of the Maine law aod 
the father of prohibition? 

What more fitting oecasion to call to the attention of all right- 
minded people ef America and the world the indisputable fact that for 
more than a hundred years temperance and prohibition sentiment i 
this country has continueusly developed im the face of persistent oD 
position; reaching its triumphant culmination om January 2, 1919, 
when the Secretary of State announced that the required number of 
States had ratified the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution? 
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iong as the Constitution of the United States endures the elght- 
amendment will stand immovable as a rock, against which criti- 
em will beat in vain. 
vepturies after all memory of his opponents shall have perished in 
oblivion the name of Neal Dow will be known and honored, as one of 
4 atest benefactors of the human race. 
aa ith heartfelt admiration for the great service you have rendered 
perpetuation of his beneficent endeavor, I am 
Sincere ly yours, 





in the 
Artucr C, JACKSON, President. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 
Mr. WARREN presented memorials numerously signed by 


eynidry citizens in the State of Wyoming, remonstrating against 
the repeal or modification of the prohibition law, which were 


referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


\Ir. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a petition of sundry 
ns of Sebastian County, Ark., praying fer the passage of 


le ation granting increased pensions to Spanish-American 
War veterans, their widows, and dependents, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. NORRIS presented a paper in the nature of a petition 
of the Fiume National League, signed by Cairoli Gigliotti, its 
president, of Chicago, lll, favoring an investigation by the 
Senate of the causes of crime and also suggesting certain 
modifications of the immigratjon law and sundry matters per- 
taining to the immigration of aliens, which was referred to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented a paper in the nature of a petition 
of Franz Daniel Pastorius Unit 122, Steuben Society of Amer- 


ica. of New Britain, Conn., urging the passage of legislation 
for the return of property belonging te German nationals 


eized during the World War, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Ife also presented a memorial of the executive board, Inde- 
pendent Order of Brith Abraham, of Hartford, Conn., remon- 
-trating against the passage of the so-called registration and 
deportation bill, which was referred to the Committee on In- 
migration, 

He also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the city of Bridgeport, Conn., remonstrating against the 
passage of House bill 4478, relative to the printing and furnish- 
ing by the Government of stamped envelopes with return 
addresses printed thereon, which’ was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

lie also presented a memorial of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, of Hartford County, Conn., remonstrating against the 
passage of House bill 10, extending the use of the metric system 
of weights and measures in merchandising, which was referred 
to the Commfttee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of the city of Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased salaries to Federal judges, 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry members of Sidney 
Beach Camp, No, 10, United Spanish War Veterans, of Bran- 
ford, Conn., praying fer the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish-American War veterans, their 
widows, and dependents, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of Edwin R. Lee Woman’s Re- 
lief Corps, No. 41, Department of Connecticut, of New Hartford, 
Conn., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee en Pensions. 

Hie also presented a memorial of Hartford Council, No. 11, 
Knights of Columbus, of Hartford, Conn., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Curtis-Reed bill, proposing to create 
a Federal Department of Education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Edueation and Labor. 

_He also presented a paper from the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion of Connecticut, of Hartford, Conn., expressing the views of 
that association concerning the so-called railway labor disputes 
bill and making certain recommendations relative thereto, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 
_He also presented petitions and papers in the nature of peti- 
tions of the Bridgeport Business and Professional Women’s 
Chub; Bridgeport Chapter, Associated General Contractors of 
America; Engineers Club of Bridgeport; Bridgeport section, 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers; Bridgeport 
Master Painters’ Association; Retail Board, Bridgeport Cham- 
ber of Commerce; the Lions Club; the Exchange Club of Bridge- 
port; and the Bridgeport Business Men's Association, all of 
Bridgeport, Conn., praying for the passage of the public bufld- 
ings bill, and especially for the construction of a new post-office 
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building at Pridgeport, which were referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. GOODING, from the Commitiee on interstate Commerce, 
to which was refetred the resolution (S. Res, 124) authorizing 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce to employ a special 
assistant clerk, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6117) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to authorize the President of the United States 
to locate, construct, and operate railroads in the Territory 
of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved March 12, i914, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
404) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3072) to anthorize an 
exchange of lands between the United States and the State of 
Nevada, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 403) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, froth the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 7979) eranting 
to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. the right of way through 
certain public lands for the relocation of part of its existing 
railroad, reported it without amendment and submitted ; 
(No. 413) thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce. to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them each with an 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3103) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
— the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. (Rept, No. 405) ; 
anc 

A bill (H. R. 9599) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city (Rept. No. 415). 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (TH. R. 7616) to amend section 89 of 
chapter 5 of the Judicial Code of the United States, reported 
it without amendment. 

Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1089) to amend an act entitled “An 
act to establish a uniform system of bankruptcy througliout 
the United States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto, reported it with amend- 
ments and submitied a report (No. 496) thereon. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3547) to change the title of 
Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the United States to Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States, reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 407) thereon, 

Mr. STEPHENS, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1662) for the relief of Francis Nichel- 
son, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 408) thereen. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2820) for the relief of José Louzau, reperred it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 409) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 3996) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
convey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort 
Sam Houston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, 
Tex., for street purposes (Rept. No. 410) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 1827) for the relief of Frank 
No, 414). 

Mr. SHEPPARD also, from the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 3862) 
to provide for the storage of the waters of the Pecos River, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 411) 
thereon. 

Mr. REED of. Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 1657) to remove 
charge of desertion from the military record of Elisha L 
Bennett, jr., submitted an adverse report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2876) for the purchase of a tract of land adjein- 
ing the United States target range at Auburn, Me., reported 
it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 412) 
thereon. 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 2698) to authorize the 
President to appoint John P. Dean a first Hentenant of Cav- 
alry in the Regular Army of the United States, submitted 
an adverse report thereon. 
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Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which wes referred the bill (H. R. 8186) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to purchase certain lands in Cali- 
fornin to be added to the Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation 
and authorizing an appropriation of funds therefor, reported 
it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 416) thereon, 

ANNIVERSARY OF WILLIAMSBURG DECLARATION OF 1776 

Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an amendment House Concurrent Resolution 13, and I 
ask unanimous consent for its present consideration. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The House concurrent resolution 
reported by the Senator from New Hampshire will be read. 

The resolution was read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT 
tion of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the resolution. The amendment was, on page 2, line 8, after 
the numerals “1926,° to insert “the expenses of said com- 
mittee to be paid equally out of the*contingent funds of the 
Senate and House, the amount thereof not exceeding $500,” so 
as to make the concurrent resolution read: 


Is there objection to the considera- 


Whereas the Virginia Convention in session in the city of Williams- 
burg, on the 15th day of May, 1776, adopted a resolution instructing 
the representatives of Virginia in the Continental Congress to propose 
n resolution declaring the “ United Colonies free and independent 
States, absolved from all allegiance to, or dependence upon, the Crown 
or Parliament of Great Britain; and that they give the assent of this 
colony to such declaration, and to whatever measures may be thought 
proper and necessary by the Congress for forming foreign alliauces, 
and a confederation of the colonies"; and 

Whereas, pursuant to this action, a resolution was offered by Richard 
Iienry Lee, of Virginia, in the Continental Congress and adopted on 


the 29th day of June, 1776, declaring the colonies free and independent, | 


and absolved from all allegiance to the British Crown, which was fol- 
lowed by the Declaration of Independence; and 

Whereas it is appropriate that Congress should recognize the 15th 
of May of the current year as the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
of an event of such great historic interest and importance: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate coneurring), 
That there shall be a committee of Congress consisting of 10 Members, 
5 of whom shall be appointed by the Presiding Officer of the Senate 
and 5 by the Speaker of the Hlouse, to participate as representing the 
Congress of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary to be held in the city of Williamsburg, Va., 
on the 15th day of May, 1926, the expenses of sald committee to be 
paid equally out of the contingent funds of the Senate and House, the 
amount thereof not exceeding $500, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the committee. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to, 
The prexmble was agreed to. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

ty Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3628) granting an increase of pension to Sarah J. 
McCulloh; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MAYFIELD: 

A bill (S. 8629) granting an increase of pension to Kate 
Alexander; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3630) to permit the United States to be made a 
party defendant in certain cases; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3631) granting a pension to Anna Branson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3682) to amend the act entitled “An act to enable 
the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States; and to enable the people of Arizona to 
form a constitution and State government and be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States,” ap- 
proved June 20, 1910, as amended, in respect of the price for 
which the State of Arizona may sell lands granted to such 
State; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. COUZENS: 

A bill (S. 8683) granting a pension to Elizabeth Burnam; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 3634) providing for the preparation of a bienyiq) 
index to State legislation: and 

‘A bill (S. 3635) providing for the revision and printing of 
the index to the Federal Statutes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3637) for the relief of Clarence G. Stonestreet ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3638) for the relief of Walter W. Johnston: and 

A bill (S. 3639) for the relief of the State Hospital of the 
State of Florida; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3640) granting an increase of pension to Preston 
M. Goodrich (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. ODDIE: 

A bill (S. 3641) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
relief in cases of contracts connected with the prosecution of 
the war, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1919, as 
amended ; to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3642) to permit certain assignments in the Coast 
Guard; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: . 

A bill (S. 8643) for the relief of Nelson K. Holderman: to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3644) to provide for the equalization of promotion 
of officers of the staff corps of the Navy with officers of the 
line ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3645) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide compensation for employees of the United States suffer- 
ing injuries while in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916; to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

By Mr. BUTLER: 

A bill (S. 3646) granting pensions to certain blind children 
over the age of 16 years, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3647) to appoint Mate John Joseph Bresnahan a 
boatswain In the Navy; 

A bill (S. 3648) to authorize an appropriation for the re- 
conditioning of the U. 8S. S. Nantucket; and 

A bill (S. 3649) for the relief of Henry G. W. McAleoy (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

by Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3650) for the relief of Mack Morgan Lynch; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3651) to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act of 
Congress of March 3, 1911, entitled “The Judicial Code”; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3652) to grant 2,000,000 acres of land to the State 
of Arizona for the benefit of the veterans of all wars; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 76) extending preference right 
for 90 days to certain locators in good faith of Government 
land in the State of Oklahoma; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 


STATE QUARANTINE LAWS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I introduce a bill which I ask 
may be referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
I do not see on the floor the junior Senator from California 
[Mr. Suorrripce], who is interested in the measure. 

On March 1 last the Supreme Court of the United States 
rendered a decision in the case of Oregon-Washington Railroad 
& Navigation Co. against the State of Washington, the effect 
of which is to invalidate all of the quarantine laws of the 
States enacted to protect them from the incursion of pests of 
various characters destructive to the horticultural and agri- 
cultural interests of the State. My State is particularly i1- 
terested in keeping out the alfalfa weevil, from which we have 
happily thus far been free; and we have enacted an appro- 
priate statute authorizing the governor to issue a prociama- 
tion prohibiting the importation from other States where th¢ 
alfalfa weevil is more or less prevalent—a policy which we 
deem absolutely necessary in order to preserve the purity of 
our alfalfa seed, and to protect us against the ravages of this 
very serious menace. The bill is a short one, and I ask that 
it be read from the desk. 
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we JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I might sug- 
st to the Senator that last week I introduced a bill amend- 
the quarantine laws to meet the situation, and I have 
had a report from the Department of Agriculture suggesting 
furth r amendments. We expect to have a hearing before the 
\crieultural Committee of the Senate on Tuesday morning, 
sna 1 desire to advise the Senator of that fact. 

" Mr. WALSH. I am obliged to the Senator for the informa- 


re 


Mr FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire ff this bill 
« any relation to the Supreme Court decision in the Wash- 
ton case? 

“Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. It is fntended .to take 
care of the situation developed by that decision. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think it is very important. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator desire the bill 
read? 

Mr. WALSH. I do. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
e read. 

The bill (S. 8636) authorizing States to enact quarantine 
laws was read the first time by its title and the second time 
at length, as follows: 


Without objection, the bill will 
b 


Be it enacted, etc., That nothing contained in any act of Congress 
shall be deemed to deny to any State the right to enact quarantine 
laws to prevent the introduction therein of any fruit or plant disease 
or insect pest deemed by it to be dangerous or inimica! to the horti- 
cultural or agricultural industry thereof, or to affect the validity 
of any such legislation by any State, nor shall the omission of Con- 
gress to legislate thereon be regarded as the denial of the right of 
any State to enact such legislation. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I should like to say to the 
Senator from Montana as well as the Senator from Washing- 
ton and other Senators who may be interested in this sub- 
ject that an appointment was made before the Agricultural 
Committee last week to take up this matter. Those who in- 
troduced the bill, however, in consultation with representatives 
of the department, desire to make some amendments. Now, 
the Senator from Montana has introduced a bill on the sub- 
ject, which has just been read. I presume it will be referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. I have already 
arranged to take up the matter before the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry next Tuesday at 10.30; but the Sena- 
tor’s bill perhaps will accomplish the same purpose as the 
hill introduced by the Senator from Washington, though it 
is worded quite differently. I should like to have the Senator 
from Montana and any other Senators who are interested in 
this legislation—-and there are quite a number—appear before 
the committee, if possible, at 10.30 on Tuesday. 

Mr. WALSH. I shall endeavor to be present. 

Mr. NORRIS. The committee will endeavor, I think, to 
report the measure that in the judgmnet of the committee 
best meets the situation; and we should like to have all those 
who have different ideas on the subject there to present their 
ideas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Dill will be referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CHANGES OF REFERENCE 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, some days ago the bill (S. 
2346) for the relief of Horace M. Cleary and the bill (S. 
2347) for the relief ef Ambrose A. Campbell were erroneously 
referred to the Committee on Claims. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Committee on Claims be discharged from the 
further consideration of the bilis and that they may be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Commit- 
tee on Claims will be discharged from the further considera- 
tion of the bills indicated by the Senator from Colorado, and 
they will be referred to the Committee on Finance. 
_On motion of Mr. Moses, the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry was discharged from the further consideration of the 
Joint resolution (S. J. Res. 62) to authorize the Secretary of 
Agriculture to aecept membership for the United States in the 
Permanent Association of the International Road Congresses, 
an was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
as, 
ALLOTMENT OF LANDS UPON UMATILLA RESERVATION, OREG. 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs reported favorably the bil! (S. 
#20) to amend an act of March 3, 1885, entitled “An act provid- 
ing for allotment of lands in severalty to the Indians residing 
upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State of Oregon, and 
stanting patents therefor, and for other purposes.” As will be 
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seen by the title, the bill involves lands on an Indian reserva- 
tion in Oregon. I find, however, that it not meet the 
pleasure of some of the Indians, and I desire to have the Dill 
recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs. ‘Therefore 
I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be taken from the 
calendar and recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
for further study. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
recommitted to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

ROADWAY THROUGH KESERVATION AT OCCOQUAN, VA, 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, there is now on the calendar 
the bill (S. 2852) to provide for the grading ond maintenance 
of the Virginia State highway through the District of Colum- 
bia workhouse and reformatory reservation at Occoquan, Va., 
being Order of Business No. 377. I ask unanimous consent to 
have that bill reeommitted to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. I understand there is no further need of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no further need of the passage of 
the bill, why should it not be indefinitely postponed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Biyenam in the chair). 
Without objection, at the request of the Senator from Kentucky, 
the bill will be recommitted to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILT 


Mr. WATSON submitted au amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 10425, the legislative appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 7, lines 8, 9, and 10, strike ont the following: “ Upholsterer 
and locksmith, $1,770; cabinetmaker, $1,520; three carpenters, at 
$1,390 each,” and Insert in lieu thereof the following: “ foreman cabl- 
netmaker, $2,400; upholsterer, $2,100; locksmith, hardwood tinisher, 
and carpénter, at $2,100 each.” 


does 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. CAMERON submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 10198, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, in the item for the construction of an addi- 
tion to the Langley Junior High School, which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 
as follows: 


On page 41, line 6, after the word “school,” strike out “ $100,000" 
and insert in lieu thereof the following: “ including an assembly hall 
and gymnasium, $400,000." 


CHICAGO, 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I send to the desk a reso- 
lution and ask that it may be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 176), as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas on the 18th day of March, 1925, the Chicago, Milwaukeo 
& St. Pau! Railway Co., a corporation, engaged as a carrier in mter- 
state commerce, was adjudged insolvent and receivers appointed 
therefor ; 

Whereas it appears from testimony given before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, engaged in investigating the affairs of said com- 
pany, that said appointment of receivers was induced in pursuance 
of a petition for that purpose by the Binkley Coal Co., a creditor of 
said Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., filed March 18, 1925, 
in the United States District Court for the Northern District of Lli- 
nois, Eastern Division ; 

Whereas it further appears, from said testimony, that collusion 
existed between said creditor company and the officials and directors 
of said railway company as a result of which the latter was adjudged 
insolvent by the court and receivers appointed, all to the grave preju- 
dice and loss to the stockholders and bondholders thereof, and con- 
trary to the public interest; 

Whereas H. E. Byram, president of said railway company, is re- 
ported to have testified before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
during the above-mentioned investigation that the inability to mect 
an issue of $48,000,000 of bonds maturing on June 1, 1925, was the 
cause of the insolvency of said company ; 

Whereas the said H. BE. Byram, on March 20 and April 25, 1925, 
stated, over his own signature as one of the receivers of said railway 
company, that “ there were plenty of friends of the road in New York 
who would have been willing to put up the money necessary to insure 
the refinancing of our 1925 bonds, if it would have solved the prob- 
lem"; 

Whereas no effort was made upon the part of the officials and di- 
rectors of said railway company to afford its stockbolders and bond- 
holders opportunity to contribute the means necessary to meet said 
bonds maturing on June 1, 1925, and thereby to avoid receivership, 
though repeated statements were made by said H. i. Bryam, president, 
that such would be made; 
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Whereas offers were made to provide means for meeting the maturity 
of said bonds as well as to furnish necessary working capital prior 
to reecivership ; 

Whereas the said Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., while 
suffering great deficits as a result of its operations, acquired from 
certain bankers the Chicago, Terra Haute & Southeastern Railway 
Co., a property devoid of surplus earnings, and obligated itself to pay 
interest on approximately $20,000,000 of its securities, many of which 
previously were without interest-earning power ; 

Whereas the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. acquired 
the Gary Railway Co, at a time it was likewise suffering a deficit, and 
was without earning power, guaranteeing interest and principle on about 
$5,000,000 of its securities, alleged to have been owned by the estate 
of a former director in the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. ; 

Whereas the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. abandoned 
coal properties to which it had constructed a line, and from which 
it was receiving coal, to the great loss of said company, by reason of 
etid abandonment ; 

Whereas at the time of acquiring the Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern Railway Co., the said Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Co. already owned 20 per cent in the Indiana Harbor Belt Railway 
Co., a belt line, then serving the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ralil- 
way Co.; F 

Whereas the minutes of the board of directors of the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Co. show, under date of January 7, that 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and the National City Co., bankers for the said 
railway company, instructed the finance committee of said company to 
engage engineers to make a report on the physical condition of said 
railway company ; 

Whereas it is alleged that the said officials and directers of the 
Chicago, Mibwaukee & St. Paul Raflway Co. employed the firm of 
Coverdale & Colpitts, whose report is charged as being misleading; 

Whereas the minutes of a meeting of the board of directors of said 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., of March 17, 1925, show 
that the directors of said company, without consulting the stidckholders, 
conferred with Kuhn, Loeb & Co, and the National City Co., with a 
view to the organization of committees to formulate a plan of 
readjustment ; 

Whereas it would appear, from the testimony of said H. FE. Byram 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, that had it net been for 
the June 1, 1925, maturity, a receivership would not have been neces- 
sury, as the earnings were sufficient to take care of the needs of said 
railway company; 

Whereas said bankers and a number of the directors formed eom- 
mittees and submitted a proposed plan for reorganization wherein they 
provided and ineluded $3,500,000 for their own and attorneys’ fees, 
expenses, etc, 5 

Whereas it is alleged under the plan proposed by the said reorgan- 
ization committee, composed of members and officers of Kuhn, Loeb & 
Co. and the National City Co., and approved by H. E. Byram and M. W. 
otter, prior to its consideration by the court, that said plan, if 
adopted, would add many millions of dollars to the interest charges 
of said railway company; and 

Whereas it is desirable, in the public interest, that a prompt in- 
vestigation be made of the several matters herein alleged: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That a special committee of seven Senators, to be ap- 
pointed by the President of the Senate, is authorized to investigate 
the affairs of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co., and as 
soon as practicable report its findings to the Senate with such recom- 
mendations as it deems proper. For the purposes of this resolution 
the committee is authorized to require by subpena or otherwise the 
attendance of such witnesses and the production of such books, papers, 
and documents, to administer such oaths, and to take such testimony 
as it deems advisable, The cost of the stenographic services to report 
the proceedings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words, The expenses of such investigation shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it is not my intention to 
ask for the immediate consideration of this resolution. I am 
going to ask that it be referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. On different occasions, however, there have 
appeared before the Interstate Commerce Committee witnesses 
who stated that a conspiracy existed to wreck the Milwaukee 
Railroad. One of those witnesses was a former Member of 
this body. 

I have some personal knowledge of the conditions that ex- 
isted on the Milwaukee road, Mr. President, for my State made 
an appropriation for the investigation of the cost of con- 
struction of the Milwaukee through Idaho for assessment 
purposes. They found that great fills that were sluiced in 
from the mountain side were classified as loose rock and paid 
for as loose rock; that loose rock was classified as solid rock; 
and [I want to say, Mr. President, that I am satisfied from 
statements that have been made by those who appeared before 
the Interstate Commerce Committee and what I know of the 
Milwaukee road wyself that when that story is told and the 


gation; and if he can satisfy the committee that the | 
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proper investigation is made it will be one of greed. 
and corruption such as the American people have 
heard of. 

My thought is to ask the Interstate Commerce Comittee 
to invite before them at least one or more members y+ the 
commission, including Mr. Cox, who has charge of the 


eraft, 
hever 


investi. 


liter. 


state Commerce Commission is going to make a thoroush in- 
vestigation of the Milwaukee road I shall not press this pox, 
lution. If he can not, however, I am going to ask late, 


t 
have this committee appointed, because I feel that the Ameri. 
can people are entitled to a thorough investigation of the coy. 
spiracy that now exists. Not only has there been a coy. 


spiracy in the past to wreck the road, but now come the 
greatest wreckers of all, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., in the reorganizg. 
tion of the road, and ask for unreasonable fees in order ¢, 
reorganize the Milwaukee, such as will wreck the stockholders 
if the plan goes through, They are proposing an assessment 
of from $25 to $28 a share on the stock, which a large number 
of the stockholders of the Milwaukee can never meet, 

I merely wanted to make this statement so as to get tho 
matter clear, because to my mind, as a member of the Inter. 
state Commerce Committee, after all the responsibility comes 
back to the Interstate Commerce Committee and does not res: 
altogether on the Interstate Commerce Commission. We ought 
to know whether or not there is a conspiracy in regard to the 
Milwaukee road. We are charged with the duty of recop. 
mending legislation for the country; and if there is such q 
conspiracy the committee ought to understand it and know 
that there is going to be a proper investigation. 

I ask now that the resolution be referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 


WAGES AND WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE TEXTILE, ALUMINUM, 
AND STEEL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. SHEPPARD submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 
177), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol of the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Whereas it has been so often stated that not the least of the diff 
culties hampering agriculture is the fact that prices for agricultural 
products have not kept pace with the mounting expenditures by the 
farmer for the necessities of agricultural operation and the sustain- 
ment of life, and that the mounting labor costs entering into the 
manufacture of those necessities are a prime cause for prevailing seri- 
cultural difficulties; and 

Whereas the Senate desires to know what relation the cost of labor 
in protected industries has to the price of the finished product, and 
therefore to the economic difficulties of agriculture; and 

Whereas the Massachusetts State Federation of Labor, at its annual 
convention held in Lowell in August, 1925, adopted the following 
resolution : 

“ Whereas a general reduction of wages is in progress in the 
worsted, woolen, and cotton mills of New England, following the an- 
nouncement of a wage reduction by the American Woolen Co. ; and 
‘““Whereas this reduction in wages is not justified in view of the 
cost of living which the mill operatives are forced to pay and because 
of the general employment conditions that these workers in the textile 
industry have been faced with; and 

“ Whereas it has been publicly stated without denial that the 10 
per cent reduction in wages, which is so serious a matter to the wage 
earners and their families, amounts to only 2 per cent of the cost of 
wool goods; and 

“ Whereas it has been publicly stated, without denial, that the cost 
of labor amounts to only 23 per cent of the total mill cost of wool 
goods; and 

“ Whereas it has been publicly stated, without denial, that the re 
maining 78 per cent of the mill cost of wool goods is now made ¢x 
cessively high by unreasonable and ill-adjusted charges, including the 
tax on raw materials, the cost of which amounts to 60 per cent of 
the total mill cost: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the Massachusetts State Branch of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, That we commend the stand of President William 
Green, of the American Federation of Labor, in opposing the unwar 
ranted wage reductions in the textile industry, and that we request 
the American Federation of Labor and all its affiliated organizations 
to use their best efforts to induce the President of the United States 
to have an inquiry into conditions affecting wages in the textile indus- 
try made immediately by the proper department of the Government 
in order that the causes of the present depression and demoralization 
in the textile mills may be made known and that the wage earners in 
the mills may not be made to suffer unjustifiable reductions in their 
wages in an effort by the employers to reduce their mill costs, while 
the actual causes of excessive costs are ignored”; and 

Whereas né such investigation has been initiated by the President, 


and it is alleged that the conditions set forth tn this resolution still 
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continue In these and other textile mills, and that wages and working 
conditions in steel mills and aluminum mills are similar to those in 
ron, worsted, and woolen mills: Therefore be it 
~ peootoell, That a Senate committee, to be composed of seven Mem- 
pers of the Senate, including members of all parties represented in 
the Senate, be appointed by the President of the Senate to visit typical 
niils of the cotton, woolen, worsted, other textile, aluminum, and steel 
industries of the United States, the mills visited to be designated by 
the committee, inquire into wages and working conditions by public 
hearings and otherwise, and repert to the Senate not later than De- 
nber 31, 1926, the expense of such committee, including necessary 


l 


I 


a rical hire, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate. The 
committee may summon witnesses, administer oaths, hear testimony, 


and compel the production of papers, documents, books, and records, 
TARIFF COMMISSION INVESTIGATION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas submitted the following resolu- 
tion (S. Res. 178), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the special committee created under Senate Resolu- 
tion 162, agreed to March 11, 1926, to investigate the manner in 
which seetion 315 (the flexible provision) of the tariff act of 1922 
has been and is being administered, be, and it is hereby, authorized 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, to employ 
stenographers, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with such in- 
vestigation, and to employ such other assistants as the committee 
may deem necessary, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the cost of $10,000. 


OFFENSES AGAINST THE NEUTRALITY LAWS 

Mr. KING. I submit a resolution which I ask may lie over. 
I shall ask on Monday for the adoption of the resolution. 
The resolution (S. Res. 179) was read and ordered to lie 
over under the rule, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General report to the Senate the num- 
ber of indictments which are pending in the United States District 
‘ourt for the Western District of Texas charging offenses against 
the neutrality laws, together with a statement of the title of each 
such indictment and the date upon which the same was found; also 
specifications as to indictments charging offenses against the neutrality 
laws which have been tried or otherwise disposed of since January 
1, 1921, and a statement of the judgment in each such case. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 


Mr. BUTLER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
181), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Patents, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost net exceeding 25 cents per 100 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof to be 
paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate; and that the committee, 
or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions or recesses of 
the Senate, 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Mr. CAPPER submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2673) to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, entitled “An act 
to establish and provide for the maintenance of a free public 
library and reading room in the District of Columbia,” having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the House amendment 
insert the words “ within the limits of appropriations first made 
therefor”; and the House agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its amendment numbered 2. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House pumbered 4, and agree to the same. 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

W. L. JoNnEs, 

WituiaM H. Kine, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 

F. N. ZIHLMAN, 

Oscar E. KELLER, 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. CAPPER. I move the adoption of the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, is there any 
emergency that requires the Senate to proceed immediately 
with the consideration of the report? 

Mr. CAPPER. There is no emergency; but the amendments 
proposed to be made by the bill to the law ure not of any great 
importance. The principal amendment is that which requires 
the fees now collected by the librarian and held by him as a 
revolving fund to be turned over to the collector of taxes of 
the District of Columbia and placed in the Treasury of the 
United States. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the conference agreement 
unanimous? 

Mr. CAPPER. It is. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 10198) making appropriations for the govern- 
ment of the District of Columbia and other activities charge- 
able in whole or in part against the revenues of such District 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 
was read twice by its title and referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations, 

INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6707) making appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and requesting a con- 
ference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. SMOOT. I meve that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ments, agree to the conference asked by the House, and thut 
the conferees on the part of the Senate be appointed by the 
Chair. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Smoot, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Puirrs, Mr. Hargis, and Mr. Jones 
of New Mexico conferees on the part of the Senate. 
LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I simply rise at this time 
to give notice that at the hour of 2 o'clock, when the unfinished 
business, Senate bill 575, is laid before the Senate, I shall 
briefly address the Senate upon that subject. 

SARAH A. LUCAS 

Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, L report back favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Resolution 143. It is in accord- 
ance with the usual custom of the Senate and | ask unanimous 
consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 143), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Curris, February 8, 1926, was considered by 
unanimous consent and agreed to as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate hereby is authorized and 
directed to pay to Sarah A. Lucas, widow of James J. Lucas, late 
a laborer employed under the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate, a sum 
equal to six months’ compensation at the rate he was receiving by law 
at the time of his death, said sum to be considered inclusive of funeral 
expenses and all other allowances. 


ALICE B. WELCH 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably, 
without amendment, Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution (S. Con. 
Res. 3), submitted by Mr. Keyes, February 24, 1926, was con- 
sidered by unanimous consent and agreed to as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be paid, one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate, and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to Alice B. Welch, widow of John Welch, late chief clerk 
and for 25 years an employee in the office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, one year’s salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death, 


MUSCLE SHOALS HEARING 


Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
with an amendment in the nature of a substitute Senate Con- 
current Resolution 4, authorizing the joint committee on 
Muscle Shoals to hold hearings and employ certain help. I 
ask unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
concurrent resolution. 


Jt 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read for the information of the Senate. 

The Curer Crexk. The committee reports to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and to insert: 


That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals created by House Con- 
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current Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress hereby is authorized | 
in furthera: of the purposes of said resolution to summon engineers, 
experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; to employ a civil 
engineer as technical adviser, and such other clerical and expert as- 
sistunts as may be Qeemed necessary; to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not execs ing 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hear- 
in and | edings as may be held in connection herewith, the rec- 
ommendations and findings of the joint committee to be submitted in 
conformity with the provisions of House Concurrent Resolution 4. 
The expenses incurred hereunder to be paid one-half from the con- 
tincent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the sum of $10,000, and 


one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask some one 
if what is provided for in the resolution has not already been 
done? The commission appointed by the President, I think, 
went into all that matter very thoroughly; it made a very 
thorough report, and I cau not see what is the use now of ap- 
propriating $20,000 in order to do something that has already 
heen done. If it is desired to create jobs for some pets, let us 
make an appropriation to do so in a straight, manly way and 
without “ whipping the devil around the bush.” I am opposed 
to the resolution, and I am opposed to it for the reason that I 
have stated. The matter designed to be covered by the resolu- 
tion bas already been gone into time and time again. When 
is the end to come’? I want to register my objection to the reso- 
lution; and if one objection will prevent its consideration, I 
object. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I trust that the Senator from 
South Carolina will not object. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do object, and I do not propose to withdraw 
my objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go to the cal- 
endar under the objection which has been made by the Senator 
from South Carolina. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The motion is not in order. The 
resolution will go to the calendar under the rule. 

Mr. HEFLIN subsequently said: Mr. President, I want the 
Senate and the Senator from South Carolina [Mr BLEease] to 
know just what his objection has done this morning. The Sen- 
ator from South Cerolina has succeeded in holding up the 
resolution until Monday. He can not kill it then, because there 
will be enough Senators here who will have sufficient discern- 
ment to see the importance and the necessity of adopting the 
resolution. 

The committee which is to represent Congress in the matter 
of securing bids for Muscle Shoals has organized, has elected 
a secretary, and has proceeded with its work. The committee 
must have a secretary. It is going to be necessary to take 
down in shorthand some of the statements which will be made 
before the committee. It is also necessary to have a civil engi- 
neer of note, from time to time, to advise with the committee 
and to go over certain bids which may be submitted to the com- 
mittee. It seems to me that it is perfectly plain to everyone 
who has got any right to be in Congress that it is important 
to have such aid provided by Congress. I do not suppose 
that members of the committee will be expected to bear this 
expense. The entire expense may not be over $1,000, and it 
may be less than that; we do not know; but I will say to the 
Senator from South Carolina it is always customary to place 
in such a resolution a limitation to the effect that the amount 
expended shall not exceed a certain sum. The committee will 
not expend money that it does not have to expend; but it must 
spend some; that will be absolutely necessary. 

I very much regret to see the Senator from South Carolina 
interpose his objection. It simply delays the work of Con- 
gress. ‘The work that the committee is doing is the work that 
Congress has directed should be done. The committee has 
been selected to represent Congress and the country, and the 
Senator is simply obstructing—because he can not defeat—the 
resolution, and he has made an objection here this morning 
that is nonsensical and without any warrant whatever. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina wants the distinguished Senator from Alabama to know 
that neither he nor the Muscle Shoals committee represent my 
interest or the interests of South Carolina; that I am delighted 
to have the privilege of obstructing their work, and I wish I 
could wipe out the resolution that imposed them upon the 
people of the country. That is my position, plain, unvarnished, 
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straightforward, without regard to what anybody thinks a) 
it, cares about it, or says about it. 


TEXTILE STRIKE AT PASSAIC, N. J. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I submit a reso)y:; 


which I ask to have read and referred to the Committee on 
Manufactures. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 


The resolution (S. Res. 180) was read, as follows: 


Whereas there is a strike in the textile industry in the State of New 
Jersey, which employs many thousands of workers, men, wom nh, and 
children ; and 
Whereas the following charges are made by a committee of th 
employees of said industry: 

1. There are now upward of 16,000 workers on strike in Passaic 
N. J., and vicinity, and many more threatening to go out: ; 
2. The textile industry of New Jersey is primarily engaged in pro- 
duction for interstate and foreign commerce; 

3. The vast majority of the workers in the industry are denied q 
living wage; 

4. The wage level is far below that which has been found by the 
Department of Labor of the United States to be necessary to muintain 
life and health in a family unit; 

5. The sanitary conditions in the New Jersey textile mills are a 
menace to the health of the employees and dangerous to the health 
and well-being of the persons of the various States and countries into 
which their products are being shipped in interstate and foreign com. 
merce ; 

6. The working and living conditions in these New Jersey mills and 
communities are so far below American standards as to create unfair 
competition with the textile manufacturers of other States; 

7. The oppressive conditions of excessive hours, night work for moth- 
ers, low wages with consequent undernourishment, and occupational 
diseases interfere with the Americanization and naturalization of thou- 
sands of prospective citizens; 

8. In parts of the State of New Jersey the ordinary agencies of 
Government are failing to protect the life, limb, and homes of a great 
number of citizens of the United States; 

9. The tmmigration laws of the United States are being abused in 
that deportation proceedings are threatened against hundreds of law- 
abiding citizens of the United States for no reason except that they 
insist on a living wage and working conditions which are not destruc- 
tive of health and life; 

10. Thousands of American citizens are being denied their rights 
under the Constitution of the United States of public assemblage, free 
speech, and free press in that scores of brutal assaults have been and 
are being made on peaceable citizens, including workers in the mills, 
representatives of newspapers, and local merchants and business men; 

11. Public officials are in the employ of mill owners and public peace 
officers are arbitrarily refusing to enforce the ordinances of cities and 
statutes of the State for the protection of its citizens; 

12. Private property to the value of many thousands of dollars has 
been destroyed by the violent acts of the police and other peace officers, 
such property including the property of the workers, business men and 
merchants, and newspapers legitimately engaged in attempting to report 
the happenings in the strike district, the citizenship of the owners of 
said property being diverse, some of them living in the State of New 
Jersey and others in different States of the Union; 

13. The right of habeas corpus is being denied to Atizens of the 
United States, and citizens are being arrested without warrant, held 
incommunicado, denied legal counsel, and subjected to excessive bail on 
false and trumped-up charges, all in violation of the Constitution of the 
United States; and 

Whereas the mill owners of New Jersey claim that the conditions 
charged by the workers, in so far as wages and hours of labor are 
concerned, are rendered necessary in order to preserve the prices of 
their products against the competition of textile manufacturers in New 
England and other States; and 

Whereas a prolonged cessation of work in this basic industry will 
have a tendency to greatly increase the price of clothing and other wool 
and silk products to the consumers of the United States; and 

Whereas it is claimed by the management of the mills that the wages 
paid employees are adequate and conditions good, and that the strike 
has no just economic basis but is the result of propaganda for the 
spread of subversive governmental doctrine; and 

Whereas a committee of the employees has urged a congressional 
investigation ; and 

Whereas Col. Charles F. H. Johnson, vice president of the Botany 
Consolidated Mills (Inc.), the largest group of mill owners involved in 
the controversy, has likewise urged the necessity for a congressional 
investigation: Now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Manufactures or any subcommittee 
be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to Anvestigate forthwith 
the conditions in connection with the strike as above set forth and to 
report its findings to the Senate, and for the purpose of this investig2- 


out 


tion the said committee or subcommittee is authorized to hold hearings 
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. washington, D. C., In the State of New Jersey, or in any place 
» its opinion testimony should properly be taken, to sit during 


ae - ions of the Senate and recesses thereof, to administer oaths, to 
nploy a stenographer at not to exceed $1.25 per printed page, and to 
i A re the production of books and papers upon the subpena of the 
an rman or any member of the committee or subcommittee; and the 
~ommittee is further authorized to incur such necessary expense as may 
be required for the conduct of this investigation, said expense to be paid 


+ of the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers duly gigned by 


the ¢ airman. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask unanimous consent that the 
resolution be referred to the Committee on Manufactures. I 
am not asking that it be adopted by the Senate, nor am I 
asking that it shall be sent to the Committee to Audit and 
Coatrol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. I am merely 
requesting that it be sent to the Committee on Manufactures, 
in order that that committee may decide as to whether or not 
this is a situation which is worthy of investigation. I sv 
stated, and I think the request for unanimous consent was so 
presented, and that no objection was made. I therefore ask 
that the unanimous-consent request having been agreed to, it 
be carried out, and that the resolution be sent to the Com- 
mittee on Manufactures, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ordered, 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I have not a copy of the resolu- 
tion, but as I followed the reading, in its prcamble and 
whereases it contains some very severe indictments, not only of 
the management of the mills affected by the strike in the city of 
Passaic but also very severe indictments as to the policy of 
the State officials, of the county officials, and city officials in 
the State of New Jersey, which I have the honor in part to 
represent. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no knowledge in regard to the matter 
the Senator, from New Jersey does not possess, but I think on 
examining the resolution the Senator will find the charges 
were not made in the resolution as a part of the resolution 
but it was simply stated that certain charges had been made 
by those engaged in the strike. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The 
tirely correct in that regard. 

Mr. EDGE. I have just this instant been handed a copy of 
the resolution, and I see, as the Senator from Wisconsin has 
stated, that the charges are in the form of an allegation of 
the commission of various crimes. My reason for taking the 
floor at this time must be perfectly obvious. Whether the 
charges are made by any responsible party or whether it is 
merely alleged that so-and-so is occurring in the city of Pas- 
siie makes little difference so far as the publicity that will 
follow the introduction of a resolution of this kind is con- 
cerned. Therefore for a very few moments, assuming that the 
morning hour is practically closed as far as the introduction of 
resolutions is concerned, I feel justified in taking the time of 
the Senate to briefly reply. 

In the first place, as the resolution recites, the mill owners 
affected are not in any way obstructing the request for an in- 
vestigation, With the permission of the Senate, I will later insert 
a telegram to that effect from Mr. Johnson, vice president of the 
Botany Worsted Mills. Rather, the mill owners dre inviting 
the investigation, providing the investigation will be sufficiently 
broad in its scope to reach the real inception of the strike. 
They want the resolution also to recite, or whatever the form 
may be—and they are entirely ready to assume full responsi- 
bility—that this strike is engineered, that the strike has been 
incited, that the strike is now being managed, by representatives 
of the Communist Party in this country; that this strike is 
really, in effect, an organized, determined effort to spread the 
doctrines of communism, and that the strike, so far as the 
actual employees of the mills are concerned, has been practically 
taken out of their hands. 

1 am informed on what I believe to be absolutely good 
authority that the strikers are prepared at this moment, as has 
been suggested by the Department of Labor, to meet the employ- 
ers and to arbitrate the question of wages, of salaries, of labor 
conditions, and all the other matters which enter into the aver- 
&ge and ordinary strike, but that they are not permitted to do 


If there is no objection, it is so 


Senator from Nebraska is en- 
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so. The man at the head of this so-called commiitee—I do not 
recall the name of it now—lives outside of the State of New 
Jersey, and is in no way employed in or connected with the 
textile industry. He is in charge of the strike; and just as 
long as he and his radical associates can have their way, 
apparently, from the answer they have given the Department 
of Labor, there will not be any effort to arbitrate or to peace. 
fully settle any labor conditions that may exist in that vicinity. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from 
sey yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Did the mills in question make a reduction 
of wages last October? 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will wait a few moments, I will 
read a letter which refers to that point, and I think it will 
answer the Senator's question fully. However, to answer the 
question without reading the data, I believe some mills did. 

Let me read to the Senate, in justification of the allegation 
I have made that this really in effect is an organized effort 
to increase the communistic hold and to spread that doctrine 
among the workers of this country, a reprint from a com- 
munist paper, The Daily Worker. In its issue of February 
24 last, under the heading “ Passaic strike revolutionary school 
for textile workers,” in part it says as follows: 


One of the most 
educational aspect. 


New Jer- 


important features of the Passaic strike is its 


The strike Is a schooling in revolution— 
Let me repeat that: 


The strike is a schooling in revolution for the thousands of workers, 
* © * The workers receive their education through the meetings. 
The strikers learn not only that they have interests in common with 
the workers here, but with the workers of the entire world as well, 
* * * Another very important aspect of these meetings is the mass 
singing of revolutionary songs. * * * ‘The Passaic textile strike 
is the beginning of the revolt of the milllons of textile workers tn the 
United States. * * * They learn to know by experience that the 
government—local, State, and national--is the government of the 
bosses against the workers. 


At one of the meetings held in New Jersey the leader in 
the strike, a man named Weisbord, made a statement which 
I shall read. 

At the Garfield meeting 
Passaic News March 4): 


Organizer Weisbord said (from 
I dare say there will be bloodshed in a few days and revolver shots 
will be fired soon. The militia should be called out 


to quiet the dls 
orderly acts of the police, 


In closing he said: 


If bolsheviks are leaders in your fight to get your wage cut back, 
thea three cheers for the bolsheviks. 


The following is from the Young Worker, February 6, 1926: 


The fact that upon the first notice of the strike leaders all unione 
and workers’ organizations have promised their full support to the 
strike tends only to strengthen the strike. The Workers (Communist) 
Party, the leading party of the workers, Is supporting the strike from 
the first moment to the last. The support to the strike is so big that 
the strikers do not have to fear that in case the strike will last long 
they will be starved out. The whole working class will be on their 
side. 


Mr. PHIPPS. 

Mr. EDGE. I yleld. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Will the Senator tell us what Welsbord’s 
position was before he organized any strikers? Was he a 
worker in one of the textile mills? 

Mr. EDGE. To the best of my knowledge—and I made the 
statement a moment ago—he is not and has not been in any 
way, certainly not recently, connected with the textile in- 
dustry. So far as being connected with it in the State of 
New Jersey is concerned, I can make the positive statement 
that he is not. I have read in the press that he is a man 
only about 24 or 25 years of age, a Harvard graduate. I 
do not think he is old enough to have been very long engaged 
in any commercial or industrial enterprise. 

For these reasons among others as to which I have the 
details, but will not now refer, I think it would be very wise 
to have an investigation. The mill owners themselves are 
entirely in sympathy with an investigation; but if the in- 
vestigation is held, they want, and I believe the people of 
this country want, to know whether there should be any en- 
couragement given to the upbuilding and strengthening of a 
doctrine which fundamentally is opposed to the sanctity of 
contract, which is in favor of the confiscation of private 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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property, and which defends repudiation of debts. The leaders 
of this strike, so far as I am informed, have not denied this 
statement of the facts which I have briefly brought to the 
atiention of the Senate. 


So far as the allegation or suggestion that the State of 
New Jersey or the city or county of Passaic has in any way 
failed in its duty to protect its citizens is concerned, that is 


absolutely and positively untrue. The Governor of the State 
of New Jersey, who belongs to the Democratic Party, a fine, 
outstanding young man, was appealed to recently by one of the 
strikers, I believe, to send State troops to the scene of the 
strike. I desire to read just a few lines from his reply. Inci- 
dentally the governor has already voluntarily offered his serv- 
ices to both sides as an arbitrator in this industrial dis- 
turbance, but when asked to send the militia he made this 


‘ 
stutement > 


The pieture newspapers don’t report the news; they make it up. 
In Passaic they took photos of strikers in gas masks and helmets 
which the photographers themselves gave them to wear for the purpose. 
There has not been one striker injured yet, although these papers 
have given the impression of riot after riot. I was approached by 


one of the newspapermen at my homé who asked me w hen I was going 
to call out the troops. I asked him if any person had been killed, 
and he said he did not know of any. I asked him if any had been 
struck, and he said he had been struck by the police. I then asked 


him {f he expected me to call out the troops because the police had 
struck bim. The reporter then asked me if I would submit to being 
photographed with him presenting his complaint. I refused, of ceurse. 


That is a statement from Hon. A. Harry Moore, Governor 
of New Jersey, which was issued a few days ago. 

Mr. President, in answering further the question of wages 
of the Senator from Idaho, permit me te read a telegram sent 
te Congressman SeeEr, a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives, who resides in the city of Passaic and represents the 
seventh district of the State of New Jersey. This telegram, a 
copy of which has been sent to me, is from Mr. Charles F. H. 
Johnson, vice president of the Betany Worsted Mills, the mills 
where the strike, as I am informed, first occurred, and the 
milis, I believe, where the wages were reduced some time in 
the autumn. The telegram reads: 

New York, N. Y., March 18, #926. 
Hon. Grorer N. Sranr, 
Tlouse of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 

As the Representative of the seventh district of New Jersey, we ask 
you to support the resolution directing the House Committee on Inter- 
state and Forelgn Commerce to investigate strike conditions in the 
T’assaic mills. In this manner it can be brought home to the country 
hat this strike is communistic in instigation and purposely designed 
to propagandize the communist attack on the Industry and Government 
of this country. In this effort no falsehood has been left unsaid, no 
trick of revolution not attempted. Communists and I. W. W. agitators 
from the entire country have flocked to Passaic to advance the scheme 
te make this strike what the official communist organ of the country 
has epenly called “A schooling in revolution.” The interests of your 
district, of the city of Passaic, the State of New Jersey, its labor and 
its industries, require that the facts and truth be ascertained. Wages 
in Passaic are as high or higher than elsewhere in the industry, and 
the average wage in our own plant, based on 41 hours’ work as against 
a full week of 48 hours for 1925, was $22.85 per week; for 1924, based 
on 42 hours’ work, was $23.96. 

Sanitary conditions in our own mills have been approved and com- 
mended by the labor department of the State. Fingerprinting or any 
other form of espionage has never been attempted. The strike broke 
out of a clear sky, without previous complaint from eur employees as 
to wages, conditions of labor, or otherwise. As Representative of the 
city of Passaic, you know the facts as to the integrity of the public 
Officials of the city and the manner in which they have dealt with 
diflculties occasioned by deliberately fomented attacks upon law and 
order in the city. The spread of the strike has been accomplished by 
illegal methods used in mass picketing and intimidation and is ad- 
mittedly an effort on the part of the communistic leadership of this 
strike to involve the whole textile industry of the country. Such a 
strike can result in no good to labor or the employees involved. It can 
serve only to advance the selfish objects of a small group which in no 
way represents the real interests of labor in this country, and which 
is seeking to use the strike to promote the organization of branches of 
the Communist Party in New Jersey and to exploit political theories 
out of keeping with the law of the land. The sooner these facts are 
known the sooner will industrial peace be restored in your district and 
thousands of employees have a chance to return to work, as they want 
to do, and which they are now barred from doing by acts or threats of 
violence. Since the outbreak of the strike the Department of Labor 
bas had its representatives on the ground, and what they know and 
all the facts should be made public by such an investigation as is 
proposed by the Committee on Interstate Commerce, We therefore 
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urge you to do your utmost to accomplish the adoption of the res, 
tion, despite the erroneous allegations in its preamble, which we ass roa 
would be covered by the investigation. ‘ 


Botany Worstep Mr; 8, 


It is noticeable that union labor, the American Federation 
of Labor, or organized labor as we recognize it in this coun. 
try, is in no way officially associated or connected with the 
strike. I have an article which I will ask permission to insert 
in the Recorp without reading, written by one of the best. 
known correspondents, John J. Leary, jr., who writes on labor 
and industrial questions. The article is from the New York 
World and is entitled “ Passaic was ripe for textile strike.” _ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BincHuamM in the chair) 
Without objection, the article will be printed in the Rucoxp a. 
requested. 

The article is as follows: 

“Passaic Was Ripe” For TExtTitn Steike—Wetsporp Virtvar p: 
TATOR OF WALKOUT He InsPprrep aNv Leaps SINGLE Hanpsp— 
Union Lasor’s Hanps Orr—ComMUNIST GLORY SEEN as OUTCOME , 
“Picture STarike” 


r 


(By John J. Leary, jr.) 


Before calling the Passaic mill strike, January 25, Albert Weisbord, 
the youthful leader of the strike, attended a conference of communist 
leaders in Chicago headquarters of the Workers’ Party, where plans 
for advancing communist propaganda generally were discussed. 

“It is true,” he admitted, “ that I was in Chicago before the strike. 
I suppose Department of Justice agents have been busy, or some com. 
munist has been blabbing. I didn't think they were such fools. But 
it isn’t true that this work was planned there. This work began in 
Lawrence, Mass., last April when the United Front Committee was or- 
ganized. It has been going on under cover ever since. 

“When we finish here the fire will break out elsewhere. Say it may 
be Philadelphia; it may be Lawrence. In Philadelphia and other 
places we are compelled to work under cover so far. In Lawrence we 
are working in the open. We have 1,000 members there. The next 
move will be fer the committee, 


FRANKLY A COMMUNIST 


Weisbord frankly glories in his connection with the Communist 
Party. It is, he says, the party of the future. About bim he has 
rallied commtnists from near and far. Best known among them is 
Benjamin Gitlow, recently released from Sing Sing. Other radicals 
less well known, less advanced, also have responded to his call—among 
them Elizabeth Gurley Flynn and Carlo Tresca, who have figured in 
other mill disturbances. 

Because of the communist genesis of the strike, organized labor 
generally has kept its hands off the Passaic trouble. Its leaders have 
seen similar demonstrations—picture strikes, they call them—out of 
which nothing has come but glery fer the promoters and advertising 
for the cause they may at the moment represent, 

Weisbord’s declaration of intention to stir up textile centers gener- 
ally is no surprise to these in the organized movement. In it ther 
recognize the usual communist tactics of intervening whenever there 
is a chance to turn trouble to their own account. Such intervention 
has been attempted fn the coal-miming cowntry. There it failed be- 
cause of the strength of the United Mine Workers, 


RADICALS HAVE CLEAR FIELD 


The United Textile Workers, like the miners employed in a highly 
everdeveloped industry that is almost chronically sick, have no such 
strength as the miners and nothing approaching their discipline. 
Hence so far as trade-unionism is cencerned, the Weisbord group has 
a clear field in Passaic, where organization is confined almost exclu- 
sively to the primting and building trades. 

The description of Weisbord as “doing everything” is accurate. 
To date he has done everything except going on the picket lines, 
from directing the calling of strikes to the placing of pickets and 
dictating to clergymen who sought to end the trouble. He has barred 
reporters from conferences when he wished and advised photographe's 
where pictures might be available the next day. 

Without the assistance of local men Weisbord’s success in tying up 
the mills would seem remarkable. Analysis shows that he is correct 
when he says ‘“‘ Passaic was ripe.” Its ripeness consisted in a polyglot 
mill pepulation, mill owners and managers at odds among themselves, 
a police department torn by internal dissensions, and several cities 
and towus making up what geographically is really one city. 

Under these conditions he had no difficulty in setting up “ mast 
picketing,” by means of which men and women were drawn from 
many of the mills, including the great Forstmann & Huffmann plants, 
where there had been ne recent reduction in wages, and where for 
four weeks the operatives stuck until the management, unable to givé 
them the police protection for which they petitioned, clesed the gates. 

“Mass picketing” is mot the “peaceful picketing” for which te 
labor unions have long clamored. As operated in Passaic it consist# 
ef throwing as many persons as possible about a mill gate, arming 
them with horns and other Instruments, to block exits and entrances. 
At one of the Forstmann mills workers had to make their way throus) 
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+i] near the gate, where a group waiting in a circle forced | peaceably operated for many, many years. These mills, so far 
either batter their way through or be thrown to one side. 


| as my recollection goes back, bave never before had any serious 

Mr. EDGE. In this connection I ask to have inserted in the | industrial difficulty. Some of the mills cut wages recently, but 

omy without reading telegrams from the Passaic Chamber | Dot all. Through the present agitation and threats of violence, 

eennen the mayor of Passaic, and the director of public clearly against the laws of the State of New Jersey dealing with 

a fety of Passaie with reference to the situation existing there. strike troubles, the strike has more or less spread until to-day, 

7 « will clearly refute ridiculous allegations of illegal prac- | I understand, chiefly through intimidation, certainly not be- 
| 





crowds} 


them t 


sow on the part of the authorities. cause of wage reduction because wages have not been reduced 
whe PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so generally, there are men out from several of the other mills 
amet. in that section, ; ; 

The telegrams are as follows: Mr. President, I simply wanted to make the situation clear 
at the time the resolution was offered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. La Founerre} and very considerately and 
onete Chamber, Washington, D. C.: graciously handled by him in asking thet tt be referred in an 
For your information and in the event such knowledge’ may be of | orderly and proper way. I felt that the other side of the situa- 

& | tion ought to be briefly presented to the Senate at this same 

time. We welcome the investigation if justified. I would sug- 

gest to the Committee on Manufactures when they inquire into 

he breaking down of Government machinery are absurd. The | the necessity for the investigation that a preliminary survey be 
chamber of commence takes no sides regarding the mevits of the con- | made, which I assume naturally they will make before acting 
troversy, but can not allow such malicious falsehoods to go uncor- Fp such an important matter. If the investigation is authorized, 
| 

! 


Passaic, N. J., March 15, 1926. 
cenator WALTER E. Epcr, 


penefit to you at any time the published charges that there bas been 
of protection for the citizenry of Passaic; that there have been 
eaults, abridgments of civil rights, bribery, threats of deportation, 


it must be broad enough, absolutely broad enough so that for 
once and for all, as long as the question has been raised, to 
inquire specifically into communistiec control and influence in 
| our labor difficulties. To me that is the main question. I be- 
lieve the question of wages could be adjusted without difficulty. 
Hon. George N. Srcer, We should go to the bottom of the communistic agitation in the 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C.: country, so that we can find out if possible what their plans 
The police as well as officials of Passaic have used every endeavor | May contemplate. 
to safeguard and permit the lawful exercise of the constitutional rights If their program is to take commam of the strikes and 
and personal privileges of everybody, including strikers. The workers | industrial troubles such as unfortunately will occur from time 
on strike have not been denied the exercise of rights, as stated by to time and use those strikes as a vehicle for preaching revolu- 
Congressman Bererr, but, on the contrary, given every protection and | tion and downthrow of government, I know perfectly well not 
insurance. ‘The strike agitators, pursuing a political theory contrary | 4 Member of this body will for one moment stand fer or 
te that of the Government of United States, are seeking notoriety for | protect such a program. Let us have the investigation full and 
the purpose of furthering their beliefs, and are causing highly colored complete. Let us allow it to be broad enough to enable the 
nd exaggerated stories to be given out with a view to enlisting aid committee to go to New York, to go wherever it is necessary to 
for their cause. The strike is only a means to an end with them. e to obtain the facts. This is not a New Jersey matter. Let 
There has been no great trouble in Passaic. The rights of no person | US find out if, as frankly stated, this strike is for the purpose 
have been infringed. Only a small number of arrests have been made | Of teaching revolution, is for the purpose of teaching down- 
by the police, and the whole strike matter could be easily settled if the throw of government, is for the purpose of inciting defiance of 
agitators would leave Passaic and go back to where they came from. | law, as clearly indicated by the articles presented and by the 
Mr. Bercer has been misinformed. speeches made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I do not intend to dis- 
cuss the matter at any length this morning. I merely wish to 
say that I believe the Senator from New Jersey will find, if he 
reads the resolution carefully, that the fact that the charge is 

House Office Building, Washington, D. €.: made that the strike is promoted or agitated by those who are 
The statement that the strikers are denied the right of peaceful | spreading doctrines subversive to the character of this Govern- 
assemblage is an absolute lie, Every ball or meeting place in our ment is set forth in the resolution and that the committee shall 


WINFIELD CLEARWATER, 
Secretary Passaic Chamber of Commerce, 


Passaic, N. J., March 18, 1926. 


Joun H. McGuire, Mayer. 
Passaic, N. J., March 18, 1926. 
Hon, Grorce N. SEGER, 


city is open to them with one exception, Newbauer’s Hall, which was | be instructed to investigate that charge as well as the charges 
closed by the owner himself. Every consideration was and is being | made by the workers with regard to conditions under which 
given to the strikers. Permits for parades through the city, tag days, they are working and with regard to their wages. 
and picketing has and is now going on at all the mills. So far as I have endeavored in drawing the resolution to make it com- 
brutal assaults upon the workers are concerned, there is no truth in | prehensive in character. I wish to assure the Senator from 
this statement. The police officers have taken all kinds of abuse from | New Jersey that I am a member of the Committee on Manu- 
the strikers; and when one considers that there are about 10,000 | factures, and in so far as I am able to do so [shall be very 
out on strike and but 19 arrests made to date, I feel the situation | glad to follow his suggestion that the investigation, if con- 
has been taken care of in a wonderful manner, The police are only | ducted, should be of a broad character and should give all 
concerned in preserving law and order. The local papers, chamber of | parties an opportunity to be heard. If such an investigation is 
commerce, Elks, war veterans, and many other organizations, as well | conducted, we will then find out whether or not the charges 
as many of our leading citizens, have indorsed the fair stand of the | made on one side or the other are sustained as a whole or in 
police department in dealing with the situation. part. 
ABRAM PREISKEL, it is for that reason, and because of the acrimonious charae- 
Director of Public Safety. ter of the trouble and the charges which have been made on 
Mr. EDGE. Nineteen arrests over a period of weeks would | beth sides, that 1! have asked that the resolution should be 
not seem to indicate Cossackism. referred to the Comittee on Manufactures before it should be 
The management of the mills have been ready to arbitrate | passed on by the Senate, in order that that committee may 
ever since the strike was called. I have here a letter also from | ™&ke, as the Senator suggested, a preliminary investigation to 
Mr. Johnson, in whose mill the strike was centered, written in | ascertain whether or not a thoroughgoing investigation is war- 
answer to a suggesion from the managing editor of the New | ego ~ the situation which exists in this particular industry 
n New Jersey. 


York Eveni } ic, i . : 

pa ee oe ee . Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. President, I am opposed to any Fed- 

ai Potany Mills are now and always have been ready to meet their eral interference in the matter of the strike in New Jersey. 
employes s for the discussion of any grievance they may have. | 'The Legislature of New Jersey is now in session, The Sem 
While we appreciate the, spirit in which your proposed intervention ernor of New Jersey is willing at any time, when and if it 
‘eine? We San See see Rew would be wodiul tn ending — | becomes necessary, to interfere in the strike. I happen to bave 
ca : _ maintained by communist agitators entirely outside the | jen an alien-property director in one of the mills in which the 
=e ee strike took place, and I know of my own knowledge that the 

Yours very truly, employees in any mill or in any manufacturing industry were 
: ’ never better treated. I refer specifically to the Forstmann- 
First Vice President. | }rutrmann Mills, which adjoin the Botany Mills and are an off- 

I may say that I am familiar from personal knowledge with | spring of the latter. 
the Botany Worsted Mills and other textile mills of that char- As Governor of New Jersey, I appointed the prosecutor and j 
acter in the neighborhood of Passaic and Garfield in the north- | the judge of Passaic County. I know these men, and I also 
era section of New Jersey, where they have successfully and know the kind of propaganda that is being spread by com- 





Cuas. F. H. Jonnson, 
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munistic leaders In New Jersey. I have many telegrams and 
letters relative to the situation, one in particular from the 
Chamber of Commerce of Passaic, which reads as follows: 


or your information and In the event such knowledge may be of 
benefit now or at any time, the public charges that there has been 
lack of protection for the citizenry of Passaic County, that there has 
been assault and abridgment of civil rights, bribery, threats of de 
portation and breaking down of government machinery are absurd. 
lhe cham} of commerce takes no sides regarding the merits of the 
coutrovers hut can not allow such malicious falsehoods to go un- 


It is very possible that the police department of Passaic has 
becn rather rough with the strikers. It is probably true that 
they have never had a permit to parade and flash their red 
sigus before a New Jersey community, and they have found, 
much to their sorrow, that it can not be done. I, for one, pro- 
test against any interference by the Federal Government in the 
affairs of the sovereign State of New Jersey before New Jersey 
itself asks for protection or interference. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word in 
regard to this matter. A committee of the strikers waited upon 
me some two or three days ago, and I undertook to familiarize 
myself with their side of the controversy. Of course, I under- 
stand perfectly how unsafe it is to take the view of either side 
in a controversy of this kind as being conclusive, and I do not 
take it as being conclusive. But I want to call attention to one 
fact or one phase of the situation, In my opinion the wages 
Which are being paid in these mills are far below what we in 
this country have supposed to be a living wage. I think I 
secured the facts in regard to the wages. I obtained them in a 
way which leads me to believe that the information is reliable 
and correct. There is only one way such wages could possibly 
be justified and that is that the companies are running at a 


Joss, 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield? 
Mr. BORAH. I will yield in a moment, I have undertaken 


to secure information with reference to the companies, as to 
their profits and their business, and so forth, but so far I have 
been unable to secure it. At this time, therefore, I pass no 
opinion upon whether they are able to pay additional wages. 
One thing is certainly true, that if justification can not be made 
from that standpoint, then there was ample reason for a strike 
in those mills, regardless of whether it was initiated by com- 
munists or those of a different view. I trust that in investigat- 
ing the question of communism and communist leaders we shall 
not overlook what seems to me the more important fact, and 
that is whether the wages which I have indicated are the 
wages which are really being paid; and if so, whether we want 
to undertake to justify any such wage in this country. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator now yield to me? 


Mr. BORAH. TI yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 
Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho indi- 
eated that he had made an investigation and had secured 


information as to what the wages really are in the mills in 
question. I lave read from the statement of the vice president 
of the company as to what the wages are. If the Senator from 
Jdaho has any different information, I trust he will insert it in 
the Recorp, so that we may have the two statements, 

Mr. BORAH, My information, Mr. President, came from 
having an opportunity to examine the pay envelopes of em- 
ployees. I think, therefore, the information was reasonably 
correct. I only carry it in my mind, but I know the wage is 
quite below the wage which is indicated in the telegram which 
has been read, and that is the vital and important matter. Ido 
not want a cry of communism to cause us to lose sight of the 
Wage question. 

We need not be uneasy about communism in this country, 
Mr. Vresident, unless we fallow the ground for communism. 
Unless the situation shall be such as to give rise to such beliefs 
and to antagonisms to the established condition of affairs, we 
need not be uneasy about leaders leading off any considerable 
number of American people in opposition to the established 
order of affairs. They will find, in my opinion, that the most 
important proposition is the actual condition. 

1 also ascertained, Mr. President, that sanitary conditions in 
the mills are such as can not be justified and could not be justi- 


fied. Those are the things in which we are more deeply inter- 
ested. Communism, in my opinion, will take care of itself if 


we will straighten out those conditions. Give working people a 
living and fair wage and treat them as American citizens and 
they will attest their devotion to law and order. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I should like to say merely a 
word further in connection with the question of wages. I abso- 


lutely concur in what the Senator says, that if the workmen 
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and workwomen are not receiving a living wage or y hat fe 
determined to be a fair and adequate wage they have » nn 
fect right to strike—no one is questioning that—and a porte, 
right to protest in whatever legal form they may protest. The 
statement, however, is clearly made by the vice president of »), 
mills as to the average wage both for the past year anq the 
year before, - 

In the statement made by the Senator from Idaho he refory, 
to pay envelopes; but what does a pay envelope represent) 
The mills there, as I understand, were only running fiye dq, 
a week. If the pay envelope represents a weekly wage 
five days, of course it is considerably below a weekly wae ; 
six days. : 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, of course I inquired into jy; 
question. I undertook to familiarize myself as to the time th ; 
work and what the pay represented. ; 





Vs 

or 
I 
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Mr. EDGE. I can only again refer to the direct and lin- 
qualified statement of the vice president of the company 
affected. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Idaho—I do not know that this is the time for jin 
to answer the question, but 1 should like him to answer, |; 
the resolution shall again come before the Senate—what his 
position is with respect tou the Federal Government interfering 
in this controversy unless asked to do so by the officials of the 
State of New Jersey? ; 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, this industry is a highly pro- 
tected one, favored by the National Government, and I think 
we can very well justify an investigation as to the wages whic 
are being paid upon that ground. I would not be in favor of 
an investigation into the naked fact as to whether the State 
authorities have discharged their duty in protecting the citi- 
vens or as to the naked fact whether the State of New Jersey 
is capable of protecting its citizens; but the other matters 
come here for consideration in connection with legislation, and 
1 feel that action on our part could very well be justified upon 
that ground. 

Mr. WARREN and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I merely wish to make an ob- 
servation relative to the matter before the Senate, if the Sena- 
tor from Wyoming will yield. 

Mr. WARREN. I have not the floor and, of course, I can 
not yield, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BincuHam in the chair), 
The Senator from Wyoming addressed the Chair first and is 
recognized. Does the Senator from Wyoming yield to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WARREN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is one suggestion in the 
resolution which commands my sympathy. As I recall it, there 
is an averment that officials or employees of the Immigration 
Bureau are threatening the deportation of individuals who 
ought not to be deported and who have the right to the enjey- 
ment of their liberty and the right to live under our flag. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. KING. I yield for a question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I merely wish to say to the Senator 
from Utah that that is one of the charges made by the com- 
mittee of strikers. I have no further information on the sub- 
ject than that. 

Mr. KING. I understand. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But it is a matter which would be 
developed if the investigation were had. 

Mr. KING. I was about to observe, Mr. President, that I 
have received many communications from various parts of the 
United States as to the arbitrary, capricious, petty, and aulo- 
cratic demeanor and conduct of some of the officials of the 
Immigration Bureau. They arrest men and women without 
rhyme or reason and threaten to deport them; and, as I am 
advised, have effectuated their object in a number of instances. 

I wish to say to the Senator from Wisconsin that there ts 
pending before the Committee on Immigration a_ resolution 
which I offered which calls for an investigation of some 
of the activities of some of the agents of the Immigratiol 
Bureau in the matter of deporting men and women or arrest- 
ing them in violation of the law. That resolution, I hope, will 
receive attention soon. I am sure that it relates to a matter 
in which the Federal Government is interested, and the Com 
mittee on Immigration, if I have any voice in it—and | am 
the ranking Democratic member upon the committee—will be 
glad to look into that phase of the question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be referred 
to the Committee on Manufactures. 
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revESTIGATION OF TEXTILE AND METAL INDUSTRIES 


PRAZLER. Mr. President, | ask unanimous consent to 


Mr : ‘ . = 
rom the table Senate Resolution 113, which has to do with 


ake it . . : 
, cahjiect matter similar to that covered by the resolution 
whi » has been under discussion, niumely, an investigation of 


the textile industry. 


PRES(DING OFFICER. Is there objection? 


The we : 
Mr. WARREN. ‘Does the Senator expect that the resolution 
will be debated at this time? 


sr. I RAZIER. No; I do not care as to that. 
Mr WARREN. I am not willing to yield for a protracted 
debate on the resolution at this time. 


Mr. CURTIS. I shall not object if the Senator from North 
Dat wishes to have the resolution taken from the table in 
prder that it may be referred to the proper committee. 

Mr. KING. It is on the table now. 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to move to refer the resolntion to the 
Committee on Finance when it shall come before the Senate. 
In my opinion, it should go to that committee, for it is a reso- 
lution of considerable importance, If the Senator from North 
Dakota wishes to have it taken up for that purpose, I will 
muke no ol jectii n. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I have no objection to hav- 


ing the resolution referred to the Committee on Finance. 
rl 


mitt 


Committee on Finanee, as follows: 


Whereas the repert of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows 
that ia 1923, after deducting alleged deficits of corperations claiming | 
“no net income,” the net income ef corporations manufacturing textiles 
and textile preducts was $491,567,758 and the net income of cor- 


porations manufacturing metals and metal produets was $1,249,415,313 ; 
abd 
W is no investigation of the costs of preductien, capitalization, 
efficiency, and business metheds of many of these corporations has 
wie for many years, if at all: Therefore be it 


been ht 
Resolved, That the United States Tariff’ Commission be, and it is 

rected to investigate the costs of preduetion, capitalization, 
cy, business methods, and profits or lesses of typical corporations 

facturing textiles and textile produets, and metal and metal prod- 
cluding wn equal number of these shewing large profits and 


1923 “no net income,” and to repert their findings 


hereby, di 
eficie 
wai 
ucts, 
those claiming. in 


to the Senate net later than May 31, 1926, 
STATUE OF GEN. JOSEPH) WHEELER 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the 


following coneurrent reselution (H. Coa. 
liouse of Representatives, which was read: 


Res. 8) frem the 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and bound the proceedings in Congress, together 
with the proeeedings at the unveiling In Statuary Mall, wpon the ac- 
ceptance of the statue of Gen. Joseph Wheeler, presented by the State 
bama, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 shall be for the use of the 


of Ala 


. being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 113) sub- | 
<i by Mr. @razier on January 6, 1926, was referred te the | 
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| Whole, 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. WARREN. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
may resume the consideration of the bill TH. R. 9321, being 


the independent offices appropriation bill. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in ¢ 
resumed the consideration the 


‘ommittee of the 
bill (Il. R. 93-41) 


ot 


| making appropriation for the Executive Office and sundry inde- 


| pendent executive bureaus, board 


, commissions, and offices tor 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 
Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 


| I send to the desk, 


| with the orders of the commission 


Senate and 2,500 for the use ef the Heuse of Representatives, and the | 


remaining 
Re 


1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribution 
vtors and Representatives in Congress from the Siate of Alabama. 
Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable illus 
trations te be bound with these proceedings. 

Mr. FESS. 
sideration of the coneurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous eon- 
sent and agreed to, 


i ¢ 


RESOLUTIONS PASSED OVER 


Mr. WALSH. Senate Resolution 171, requesting information 
from the Attorney General, would come before the Senate this 
morning, coming over from a preeeding day. 
of the Senater from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] I ask that the reso- 
lution may go over until Monday without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryenam in the chair). 
Without objeetion, the resolutien will go over without prejudice. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Senate 
Bur au of Public Roads to make no change in the marking and 
de ignating of interstate public highways, and Senate Reselu- 
Hen 175, directing the Interstate Commerce Committee to in- 
vestigate freight and express rates on citrus and other fruits, 
Vegetables, and ether farm products, submitted by myself, would 
come up for consideration te-lay, if there was time. At the 
suggestion ef the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtrs] I desire to 
make a similar request to that made by the Senater from Mon- 
tana (Mr. Wats], that these resolutions may go over until 
Monday without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. Morning business is closed, 


. imous iS e immedis 0n- | . be 
I ask unanimous consent fer the immediate cou ; Simply te pay the one clerk that we have aml whatever little 


of the j 


| ing for an appropriation of $10,000. 


At the request | 


Resolution 169, requesting the | 


| 


The PRESIDING OFFICER 
Senator from Wyoming will be 


The amen 


Stated. 


tment offered by the 


fhe Curr Crerk. On page 24, after line 9, it is proposed to 
insert the following: 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS COMMISSION 

For salaries and expenses of the Public Buildings Commission, au- 
thorized in the aet approved March 1, 1999, and for other purposes, 
including the purchase, maintenance, repair, exchange, and operation of 
one motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicle to 1 used for official 
purpeses only, to be immediately available, and to remain available 
until expended, to be paid out en youchers signed by the chairman of 


the commission, $10,000, 
For all 


necessary expenses incident to moving various Government 


departments, bureaus, divisions, and ind pendent establishments and 
parts thereof from one building to another or moved within a building 
in the District of Columbia im connection with the asseicwment, alleca- 


tion, transfer, and survey of space, including the removal and ereetion 


| of building partitions, including personal services, without reference to 


civil-service rules, at rates of pay ymimis- 
Provided, 
That the money herein appropriated may be used for reimbursing the 
Government departments, bureaus, 


ments, and offiees for actual 


fixed and determined by the « 
sion, and without reference to the classification act ef 1923: 
divisions, 


independent establish- 


expenses incurred by them in eonsplying 
sirned 
the chairman of the commission, to be available immediately, 


to remain available until expended, $250,000, 


Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I think there is a little mis- 
understanding. Naturally, the present occupant of the chair 
would not know that the then committee amendments had been 
finished; but being again open, there are at least two more 
amendments to be offered to the bill before the bill shall leave 
the Committee of the Whele. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is before the Senate, 
as in Committee of the Whole, and open to amendment, 

Mr. KING. This amendment, then, is not pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘This amendment, the Chair 
understands, is now pending, having been offered by the Sen- 


: to be expended on vouchers 
by and 


ator from Wyoming. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr, KING. I should like an explanation of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps it would be just as 


well to read a letter from Major Grant, of the Public Buildings 
Commission, in relation to this matter; but I think I ean 
explain it to the Senator just as quickly, and perhaps im detail, 
in a few moments. 

The Public Buildings Commission in this amendment ts ask- 
That commission was 
created by Congress a few years ago; and this appropriation is 


expense may be attached to the work of the commission. 
thousand dollars lasts the commission for about two er three 
years. The other $250,000 is for the expense incident to moving 
various departments of the Government. 

The commission, in its last survey of the Interior Depart- 
ment Building, with the full approval of the Secretary of the 
Interior, found that by taking out furniture and putting em- 
ployees closer together and making some divisions In reoms 
thet were altogether too large fer the number of employees 
that were in them and for certain agencies we could save in 
that one building 110,000 square feet of space, worth to-day 
about $150,000 per annum. Another thing that the commission 
had in view was the consolidation of all of the agencies of the 
Interior Department under one roof, so that ail of the little 
places that were oecupied through rent by the Interior Depart- 
ment shoukl be dispensed with, and all the activities should be 
consolidated in that one building. At the same time we propose 


to take out of the building the agencies from the Commerce 
Department that are now occupying space there. 

There are now in that splendid office building two or three 
agencies of the Commerce Department in which fire and gases 
are used and where there is great danger of damage from fire 
or explosion. Then, again, we want to take out of the Pension 
Building aM of the Pension Office activities and move them to 
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the Interfor Department Building and use the Pension Office 
Ituilding for purposes that will relieve the situation in the 
Treasury Department and give us room there that otherwise 
we must go out and rent at the rate of at least $1.50 per square 
foot. 

1 have not any doubt, Mr. President, that with this author- 
ization before the year is over we will save the $250,000 that 
is called for. 1 can assure the Senate right now that if the 
moves that we contemplate are made they will save about 
$190,000; but we have not any money to make these moves. 
Therefore T ask that this amendment be agreed to, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing 
{> the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk and ask to have stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated 

The CHier Crerk. On page 39, after line 13, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

or all necessary expenditures by the United States Commission 
for the Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth 
of George Washington, created by * Public Resolution No. 38, ap- 
proved December 2, 1924, including compensation of employees and 
expert advisers and traveling and other expenses of the commission, 
$10,000, to be expended in its discretion, 


Mr. WARREN. I have no objection to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ohio. 

The amendment was ugreed to. 

Mr. GOFEF. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk, to be inserted on page 4, after line 10. I 
usk that the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
stated. 

The Cuier Crerk. On page 4, after line 10, it is proposed 
to insert the following: 

That the salary of the Alien Troperty Custodian be, and the same 
is hereby, fixed at the sum of $10,000 per annum from and after July 
1, 1926. 


Mr. WARREN. I do not object to that amendment. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator why 
it is proposed to increase the salary of this official? It is 
now $7,500, is it not? 

Mr. GOFF. It is now $7,500, and the salary of $10,000 is 
not unreasonable, in view of the duties of the Alien Property 
Custodian. He is now managing a fund of approximately 
$200,000,000, and is a trustee charged with the exercise of the 
highest discretion and the most implicit devotion to duty. I 
feel that in view of all the circumstances connected with the 
responsibilities of his present position the salary proposed is 
not an unreasonable one. 

Mr. BAYARD. 1 do not question that the present custodian 
is a very fine gentleman and a very able and upright gentle- 
man; but the office has been going on now for some four or 
five years, and the salary has not been raised at all during 
that time, and the fund has been diminishing during all that 
‘me, so 1 do not quite understand why we should suddenly 
raise the salary now. 

Mr. GOFF. ‘That may be very true, I will say in answer 
to the Senator's suggestion; but the trust, nevertheless, con- 
tinues, and the fact that the salary was not increased while 
the trust fund for distribution was larger is in a sense quite 
immaterial, because we are to approach this subject, I take 
it, more from the angle of the character and the far-reaching 
responsibility of the trustee than from the amount of the trust 
fund. 

The Senator is quite correct in saying that the fund has 
been diminished from approximately, I take it, $600,000,000, 
which it was in the beginning of the creation of the trust, to 
approximately $300,000,000 at this time. There are many ques- 
tions of great international importance arising which are con- 
nected with the administration of this trust, and the duties 
of the office are well worth a salary of $10,000 a year, if the 
compensation is to be commensurate with the obligations as- 
sumed. ‘The responsibility is there, and it—not the amount 
involved—should determine and fix the salary. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I am not going seriously to 
object to this increase, but I do not see the real reason for it; 
and may I express myself thus: 

As the Senator from West Virginia has well stated, the 
whole fund has been reduced nearly 50 per cent. Instead of 
being $600,000,000 it is about $3800,000,000; and on top of that 
it must be recognized as a fact that nearly all the properties 


a 
EC 


have been disposed of by the custodian and turned into ey, 
and under the law he takes that cash and invests it ji: Federal 
bonds, or he should do it if he obeys the law. That being a 
all that he has to do, generally speaking, with the exception of 
the administration of relatively few trusts and not yory hard 
ones to manage, is to take the income as it comes in ang rein. 
vest it in Federal securities. I do not seé, as time has Zone 
on—it has gone on now for five or six years—that there ), 
been any reason for increase of the salary. The 
custodian is my own personal friend, a man whom J 
very much, and who, I am sure, will be worthy of ¢yery 
penny paid him; but I do not see what he has been doing t),; 
would merit the increase proposed in this amendment. | 4, 
not think the reasons given by the Senator from West Virginia 
are very substantial. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreving ty 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Dill is still before typ 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the bill before us carries gy 
appropriation of nearly $900,000 for the Federal ‘Trade 
Commission to meet its expenses for the next fiscal year, of 
course, if this organization is to be continued, provision mys 
be made to pay the salaries of the commissioners and to mec; 
the legitimate expenses of the commission. 

I have offered a bill, which is pending before the appro. 
priate committee, to abolish the commission, but the attitude 
of the administration, and the Republican Members of bot) 
branches of Congress, insures its defeat. I did not offer the 
bill because I thought there was no necessity for a Federg! 
Trade Commission; indeed, in view of the growth of trusts 
and combinations in restraint of trade, and the methods of 
unfair competition practiced by monopolies and crooked and 
exploiting trade associations, I sincerely believe the necessity 
for a commission is greater than ever before. 

I have often defended the Federal Trade Commission from 
attacks made by Republicans and by predatory interests and 
corporations which sought to destroy legitimate competition, 
The Federal Trade Commission in the early days of its exist- 
ence performed service of the very highest character, and did 
much to protect honest business from unfair practices. But 
under the present administration it has ceased to function as 
intended by the framers of the law and is performing no sery- 
ice of value to the country. 

It is unfortunate that an organization so necessary in our 
industrial life and so important for the protection of honest 
business should be perverted to improper if not ignoble ends 
and so conduct itself as to justify its abolition. Every stu- 
dent of cur industrial and economic situation to-day knows 
that corporate greed and wealth was never so powerful and 
never so arrogant and never so oppressive. It is known in 
every avenue of business and by all the people that trade 
associations and combinations to destroy or to prevent com- 
petition are all-powerful; that they dictate legislation, write 
tariff schedules, and maintain prices of substantially all com- 
modities of life at levels so high as to bring real hardship to 
the great mass of the people. 

With this knowledge, there are millions of the American 
people who are crying out for relief from monopolistic con- 
trol of the necessities of life and for relief from the oppression 
of predatory and selfish interests which have practically de 
stroyed competition in most branches of trade and industry. 
So I say there is a supreme necessity for an organization such 
as the Federal Trade Commission, if the members of the com- 
mission do their duty and vigorously, faithfully, and honestly 
enforce the provisions of the statute. 

But a Federal Trade Commission that is blind to trusts and 
combinations and monopolies and unfair: methods of compet! 
tion in commerce and misinterprets the law is not only 2 useless 
appendage but is a real menace. A commission that is in- 
different to unfair practices and monopolistic control of com- 
merece and to combinations restrictive of production or pro- 
motive of price increases not only shields and protects such 
combinations and organizations but indeed becomes their con- 
federate. 

It is not to be wondered at, in view of the record of the 
majority of the present commission, that there is a growing 
demand for a change in personnel or that the commission be 
abolished. I should, however, make it plain that the criti 
cisms which I am now making of the Federal Trade Commis 
sion do not apply to Hon. Houston Thompson and to former 
Senator John F, Nugent, who were appointed to the comm's- 
sion by President Wilson and who have served the people with 
fidelity and discharged as honest and faithful servants woud 
the high trust reposed in them. 


ids 
present 


admire 
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uty President, I regret that President Harding and President | changed because of intelligent and honest, though frank and 


Coolidge failed to appreciate the importance of the Federal 


who by their statements and written decisions have proven 


a they misconceive the purpose of the act and apparently 
i} Lhe! : . o . , 
.. indifferent to the machinations of wealth, the growth of 
7 F iy. the triumph of trusts and conspiracies in restraint 


vmerce by associations, combinations, and corporations Which 
exist in violation of law and whose acts are destructive of 
l itimate competition and injurious to the people. 

] suse 1 believe that the Federal trade act has been and is 


] perverted and the objects for which it was created are 
In circumvented, I have felt constrained to address the 
6 ite to-day and to express my disapproval of the conduct of 
; . administration and the actions of Commissioners Hum- 
phrey, Hunt, and Van Fleet, who constitute a majority of the 
Federal Trade Commission. And I desire it to be understeod 
‘iat there is nothing personal in what I have said and what 


1 shall say. I do not know Mr. Hunt or Commissioner Van 
Fieet. So far as I know they are men of good character. 1 
have known Commissioner Humphrey for a number of years. 
Ife is a man of ability and of good character. He is a partisan 
in polities and has the same attitude toward big business as 
that of reactionary Republicans. 

Mr. President, a criticism of persons in official life is not to 
be construed as an attack upon them personally, upon their 
integrity, or their character. I desire it to be understood that 
I have not the slightest feeling of ill-will or unkindliness to- 
ward either of the commissioners just named. Indeed, ever 
cince I have known Commissioner Humphrey I have enter- 
insined for him a most cordial and friendly feeling. I kave 
approved some of his views in regard to the functions of gov- 
ernment and the constitutional limitations by which it is 
hound. I do believe, however, that the commissioners named 
have failed to understand either the letter or the spirit of the 
lnw, or to properly apply and execute it. And because of their 
interpretation of the law and of the modifications which they 
have made in procedural and administrative matters, and par- 
ticularly by reason of the statements which they have civen 
out, and the general attitude of hostility which they have ex- 
hibited toward their predecessors and the fine body of prece- 
dents which the latter established, I believe they have de- 
stroyed their usefulness, as well as the value of the commis- 
sion, and have, of course, unwittingly given aid and comfort 
to selfish capitalistic interests, and to big business, corporations, 
sud combinations which have monopolized part of the trade 
and commerce among the several States, and which are using 
unfair methods of competition in commerce. 

I repeat, when I say that Commissioner Humphrey is a man 
of ability and a dominant personality. Commissioners Van Fleet 
and Hunt, in my opinion, are largely influenced and controlled 
by him, and that is not unnatural, because of the ability of 
Commissioner Humphrey and his vigorous and aggressive per- 
sonality. In my opinion, Mr. Hunt lacks the qualifications 
necessary for this important position, but he is, so far as I 
know, a man of unblemished reputation and of fine character. 
It is a pleasure to pay tribute to the personal honesty and in- 
tegrity of these men, but in so doing it does not imply an ap- 
proval of their official acts. 

| have often felt constrained to criticize opinions of the 
Supreme Court of the United States and of other high judicial 
tribunals. I believe that some decisions of the Supreme Court 
construing the Sherman law have been erroneous; and I ap- 
prove the vigorous dissent of Mr. Justice Harlan in the 
Standard Oil case, and was delighted with the caustic dis- 
senting opinion of Mr. Justice McReynolds in the Cement case. 
This dissent was coneurred in by Chief Justice Taft and Mr. 
Justice Sanford. Judges and members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, as well as members of the Tariff and 
Federal Trade Commissions, and all other officials of the 
Government are human; their judgments are not infallible; 
they make many mistakes, and some of their decisions do not 
harmonize with the law or that fine spirit of justice which 
should be the basis of human conduct. Impeccability is not 
assured to individuals because they are clothed with official 
robes; nor are their intellectual limitations removed or their 
erring judgments perfected because of official position. Criti- 
cism is a wholesome thing, and officials, whether in the legisla- 
tive branch or in the executive branch of the Government, 
must meet its sharp edge. If the criticism is unjust, it does 
not harm them. Semetimes criticism is most wholesome and 
beneficial to the official at whom it is directed. Examples are 


hot unknown where the attitude of public officials has been 
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| 


ie Commission amd placed its control in the hands of per- | 


vigorous, criticisms of some of their official acts 

Mr. President, I repeat that it is with sincere regret that I 
have felt constrained to express disapproval of the official act 
of the present majority members of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Perhaps my antipathy toward scliish and predatory 


| interests and combinations which seek to stifle competition and 
Je. amd the practice of unfair methods of competition in | 


control the industrial and economic life of the American people 
has led me to scrutinize with too much severity and possibly 
with too much distrust, the decisions of courts, and the conduct 
of administrative agencies, as well as law-enforcing instru- 
inentalities when they have dealt with the transgressions and 
delinquencies of trusts and corporations charged with violating 
the antitrust liws. 

1 look with grave apprehension upon the massing of capital, 
the growth of monopoly, the consolidation of industrial cor- 
porations, and the increasing power of trade associations. It 
seems to me that there are centripetal, political, and govern 
mental forces operating in the United States which are silently, 
but with increasing power, strengthening the Federal Goyern- 
ment; and that there is an industrial movement which 
chronizes with the political one just referred to and which 
manifests itself in giant corporations which exert a gravita- 
tional power to bring industry and trade aud commerce within 
its all-embracing grasp. 

The States are being deprived of sovereignty. Local self- 
government is losing its virility and democratic spirit, indi- 
vidualism is becoming cnemic, und the overwhelming majority 
of the American people are joining in the movement to transfer 
from themselves the imperial crown of power and authority to 
a paternalistic and bureaucratic government, whose authority 
is being increased and whose power is becoming resistless, 

No one can estimate the prodigious wealth of the trusts and 
monopolies of the United States. We daily read of mergers 
and of the massing of capital. We no longer speak with respect 
of millions. We have reached the period when billions become 
a part of the daily parlance. A few days ago I read of the 
proposed merger of three banks with assets of a billion and a 
half dollars. But a short time ago we were told of the organi- 
zation of a §2,000,000,000 corporation to take over the bakeries 
and allied industries. I read a few days ago of a giant oil 
combine with a capital of a billion dollars. We hear of the 
Aluminum Trust, with a profit of more than 200 per cent, in 
1925, on its common stock, 

The assets of the Steel Trust are so enormous that they 
almost defy computation. Its net income, after deduction for 
depreciation and sinking-fund charges, amounted to more than 
$109,000,000, as shown in its twenty-fourth annual report a 
few days ago. The gross sales and earnings of the Steel Cor- 
poration and its subsidiaries, for the past year, amounted to 
more than $1,400,000,000, being an increase of nearly 
000,000 over the preceding year. 

We read of copper mergers and combines, of the orgnniza- 
tion of great smelter companies, and of huge concerns which 
invade every field of trade and commerce, and which substan- 
tially control the results of human labor. I confess when I 
read of these stupendous organizations and their power, real, 
and potential, 1 am deeply concerned for the future welfare of 
this Republic. Wealth always demands political power. It 
always seeks to shape legislation and to control the internal as 
well as the external policies of the Government. And my con- 
cern is intensified when 1 see that statutes enacted to preserve 
competition and the law of supply and demand and equal op- 
portunities for the humblest within the land, are whittled away 
by judicial construction or disregarded by those at whom they 
are aimed, or nullified by those upon whom the duty rests of 
enforcing them. 

I submit that every thoughtful American must be alarmed 
over the tremendous power of corporate wealth in the United 
States and its contemptuous regard for law, and the languid 
attitude of the Department of Justice and some of the commis- 
sions of the Government which should be prefoundly interested 
in vindicating the law. 

Since I have been in the Senate I have often challenged 
attention to the truculent attitude of trusts and combinations 
which were seeking to destroy competition in industry. Some 
of my colleagues have chided me for so often entering this 
field of discussion, and with a kindly but deprecating tone 
have declared that I was behind the times, that competition 
and freedom of action do not longer exist in our industrial 
life, and that we are desiined to have bigger corporations and 
larger consolidations and more powerful corporations and 
mergers. ; 

Recently I read an article written by a Member of the Honse 
of Representatives in which he declared in substance that no 
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porations and trusts. His idea seemed to be that the period 
of competition belonged to the days of the troglodytes and the 
mastodons, and that the present century belonged to capital, 
and capital in the hands of the few. 

Mr. President, I regard that doctrine as heretical. There 
must be a diffusion of power and a diffusion of wealth. The 
glory of the individual must not disappear. We must not be 
reduced to a colloidal mass, devoid of spirit or power or ani- 
mation, moving only when pricked by the sharp sword of 
bureaucracy or the bayonet of a powerful paternalism. Cor- 
porations must be restrained. 

The law of competition must not only survive but it must be 
maintained in its full vigor and fructifying power. The 
young men crossing the threshold into a larger life must find 
it open for individual development and growth, There must 
not be in the forest of life a few giant trees absorbing the 
sunshine and the rain while beneath them, and under their 
mighty and overshadowing limbs, are to be found the stunted 
growths representing the residue of life. 

Mr. President, long as I remain in the Senate I shall 
again and again challenge attention to the evils of monopoly 
and to the dangers which menace this Republic in centralized 
power, in bureaueratic development, and in the concentration 
of wealth in the bands of monopolies and stupendous con- 
solidations, 

I have repeatedly stated that one of the greatest menaces 
io the preservation of our institutions and the safety of our 
country was the massing of capital in the hands of corpora- 
tions for the purpose of controlling production and distribu- 
tion. Prior to the passage of the Sherman antitrust law the 
American people were aroused because of the power of trusts 
and combinations of wealth and conspiracies in restraint of 
trade and commerce. Organizations such as the Standard 
Oil Trust and the Sugar Trust were drawing to themselves 
enormous capital and these corporations were destroying 
smaller ones by unfair methods of competition. They were 
eliminating all possible competitors, and in many instances 
had been so successful that they occupied the particular ficld 
of production in which they were engaged without fear of 
any possible competition. Contracts were entered into between 
competing enterprises for the purpose of restricting production 
or controlling prices. More and more the industrial activities 
of our country were being dominated by these stupendous 
organizations, which were backed by the banking interests of 
the United States. 

The people were aroused to the dangers which threatened 
them and the economic life of the country. They perceived that 
if the manufacturing plants of the United States and the pro- 
ducers of raw materials and finished products were permitted 
to combine, fix prices, and destroy competition, then the con- 
suming public would be at the mercy of these nefarious organi- 
zations and would be compelled to pay tribute, thus increasing 
their power to exploit and impoverish the people. 

It seems axiomatic that the control of production and dis- 
tribution of the commodities essential to the life and welfare 
of the people by a few powerful organizations will prove of 
incalculable evil to the people of any country. If the producers 
of steel and steel products throughout the land may combine 
and limit production and fix prices upon their preducts, mani- 
festly the consumers of such preducts will be exploited and the 
progress of the country—industrially and otherwise—interfered 
with, if not arrested. And if combinations become so powerful 
as to control all other commodities, then the danger to the 
people is correspondingly increased. 

It goes without saying that if the products of plant and mill 
and mine are owned by a limited number of corporations, indus- 
trial servitude will be inevitable. 

The Sherman law was enacted in response to the demands of 
the oppressed consumers of the United States. They revolted 
against industrial and economic conditions. They were alarmed 
at the tremendous power of trusts and of producing corpora- 
tions which were uniting and combining and restricting produc- 
tion and raising prices and striking at every possible competi- 
tor, with a view to destroying him, and thus rendering more 
secure the grasp which these organizations had upen produc- 
tion and distribution, 

Feeble attempts have been made from time to time by the 
Government to enforce the Sherman law. However, in the 
face of the law enacted to prevent combinations in restraint 
of trade and to protect the people against the tyranny and 
oppression of trusts and unlawful combinations formed to in- 
terfere with legitimate trade and commerce, I think it is the 
fact that combinations in restraint of trade have become more 
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longer were the people concerned about the growth of cor- |! powerful and the life of independent producers has become 


| sired by the people, demands were made for additional lexis|a. 
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more precarious. Whether it is the fault of the law or thp 
fault of the Department of Justice I shail not at this 
time say. 
It is an interesting chapter in the history of our indy trial 
life that traces the growth of corporations and their increase 
in power and wealth since the Civil War, and particularly be. 
tween 1880 and the present time. The holdings of corporations 
in the United States constitute more than two-thirds of the 
wealth of the country. There is scarcely a commodity pro. 
duced or consumed in the United States that is not directly 
or indirectly controlled by organizations and associations 
formed for the purpose of controlling production as we! as 
prices. Because the Sherman law failed to bring the relief de. 
tion; and Congress, answering these demands, enacted the 
Clayton Act and created the Federal Trade Commission. 
It was thought that the Sherman law, which prohibited 
“every contract, combination in the form of trust or otherwise 
or conspiracy in restraint of trade or commerce amoug {he 
Several States or with foreign countries,” and “ every mo- 
nopoly or attempt to monopolize,” would accomplish important 
results and free, legitimate business from the strangling erin 
of these organizations, There was great disappointn nt 
throughout the country, when, notwithstanding the Sherman 
antitrust law, organizations continued to flourish and combi- 
nations to limit production and to fix prices and destroy com. 
petition were organized and became more truculent and de 
structive than prior to the passage of the law. 
If one is to believe that great jurist, Justice Harlan, the 
failure to curb monopoly in part resulted from the misinterpre- 
tation by the highest court of the purpose and meaning of 
the law. Prof. Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton University, re- 
fers to the trust problem as particularly existing since 1Ss0, 
He declares that: 


When monopoly in one form seems curbed it breaks out in another 
form. It is always the same but always changing. For the same 
root of monopoly is just selfishness, the elementary passion of human 
greed showing itself in the attempt of some men to get in trade and 
commerce more than their fellow men can get for the same or similar 
efforts and services to the community. 


He refers to the fact that the nature of industrial monopoly 
has changed and has become largely— 


a question of “ big business,” having substantially a local monopoly 
over large areas and charging discriminatory monopoly prices from 
the mills. 


Referring to the evolutionary processes through which mo- 
nopoly has passed in the United States, he states that from the 
close of the Civil War until 1900 the monopoly problem was 
mainly a struggle for power among rival concerns, and thai— 

There was keen competition in prices, rebates frony railroads, uviair 
practices, and devices for destroying rivals in business. 


Now the situation is different. Big business controls in prac- 
tically every important line of production, and some hnge 
concern like a Matterhorn stands out as the leader in in- 
dustry. A few smaller concerns are permitted to live as feeble 
exhibits in refutation of the statement that the dominating 
concern is a trust or monopoly; but as everyone knows, these 
smaller enterprises that find existence out on the fringe lead 
a most precarious and uncertain existence. They know their 
duration of life is dependent entirely upon the central orb 
that has either actual er potential contrei of the industry. 

Associations are formed within the various industries, and 
the small manufacturer or producer participates in the inecet- 
ings of these associations and oftentimes foolishly entertains 
the view that he is a real factor in the business life of the com- 
munity. But he survives only through sufferance. He could be 
destroyed as the rising tide carries away the little house of 
sand built by infantile hands. The meetings of these asso- 
ciations directly or indirectly fix prices and determine the 
policy of the trade or industry. 

It is to be regretted that the Government did not vigorously 
enforce the Sherman law and prevent the great consolidations 
and combinations which have grown within the past 30 years 
and which directly or indirectly control the industrial life ef 
our country. It is contended by some that the Sherm:n law 
in any proper interpretation can not reach the evils to which I 
am referring and that additional laws are required. The Clay- 
ton law was enacted to supplement the Sherman Act. The led- 
eral Trade Commission law was regarded as an important step 
in the protection of honest business and in the prevention of 
unfair practices, 
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Professor Jones in his valuable work, The Trust Problem 
in the United States, declares that— 


the onslaught on trusts has met with only a partial success. Trusts 

rs peen dissolved, to be sure, yet in most cases haltingly and in- 

».rively, and competition continues to be r strained despite the prohi- 
ns of law and the pressure of public opinion. 


He further states that— 


rhe sources of monopoly powcr are numerous. Some trusts derive 

+} ctreneth from the use of unfair methods of competition, notably 
local price cutting, railroad discrimination, factors’ agreements, espion- 
intimidation, and the like. Some are grounded on the land, main- 
taining a well-nigh impregnable position through the ownership of a 
} ted natural resource. Others are based upon patents, a monopoly 
ted by the Government for the encouragement of Invention, but 


ntilized by trust organizers to serve their seltish ends. Still others owe 
{ r position to the act of combination, and they may or may not be 

ported by artificial props. In all of the cases just mentioned the 
p of tive tariff may be a contributing factor through its narrowing of 


{ possible field of competition. 

If, then, the purposes of the antitrust laws are to be achieved, it 
ts evident that unfair methods of competition must be eliminated ; 
the monopolization of natural resources must be prevented, by sociali- 

ion if necessary; the patent laws must be revised; trust dissolu 
tions must be made more effective; and the tariff must be reformed— 

far-reaching program, and yet it would appear that in no other 
way can there be secured a fair field for all and favors to none. 


As I have indicated, there was a growing dissatisfaction over 
the results, or lack of results, following the enactment of the 
Sherman law. Mr. Roosevelt, when a candidate for the Prest- 
dency upon the Progressive ticket, assailed trusts and monopo- 
lies, and denounced predatory wealth and its exploitation of the 
people. There was a well-nigh universal demand that the 
Sherman Act should be strengthened. 

In 1911 the Senate sought to take action, and Instructed 
the Interstate Commerce Committee to investigate this ques- 
tion with a view to submitting proposed legislation calculated 
to free the people from the oppressive power of monopoly. 
The political parties in the presidential contest in 1912 declared 
in favor of a Federal Trade Cominission to aid in enforcing 
antitrust laws, preventing unfair competition and unfair prac- 
tices in business. 

President Wilson in his special message to Congress in Janu- 
ary, 1914, advocated the creation of a trade commission. He 
stated that— 


rhe opinion of the country would instantly approve of such a com- 
mission. It would not wish to see it empowered to make terms 
with monopoly or in any sort to assume control of business, as if 
the Government made itself responsible. 


During the consideration of the bill by the committee of 
conference a report was made to the House by its managers on 
the committee of conference in which it was stated: 

The most certain way to stop monopoly at the threshold is to pre- 
vent unfair competition. This can be best accomplished through the 
action of an administrative body of practical men thoroughly informed 
in regard to business, who will be able to apply the rule enacted by 
Congress to particular business situations so as to eradicate evils 
with the least risk of interfering with legitimate business operations. 


An examination of the Federal Trade Commission act, as 
well as the discussions preceding its passage, shows that this 
organization was to be an important factor in administering 
all Federal antitrust laws and in preventing unfair methods 
of competition in commerce. 

The Bureau of Corporations had been organized several 
years prior to the Federal Trade Commission act. It was 
charged with the duty of collecting information respecting 
business activities, but upon the creation of the Federal Trade 
Commission, its functions were merged with the latter organi- 
ZATION, 

I invite attention to some of the provisions of the act cre- 
ating the Federal Trade Commission which, as Senators will 
recall, became a law September 26, 1914. The act provided for 
five commissioners, not more than three of whom were to be 
members of the same political party. As stated, the bureau 
of corporations and the offices of commissioner and deputy 
commissioner of corporations ceased to exist upon the passage 
of the Federal trade act, and all pending proceedings in the 
bureau of corporations were to be continued by the commission. 

Realizing that unfair methods of competition in commerce 
were powerful weapons in the hands of combinations and con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade and monopolistic organizations, 
it was declared by section 5 of the act that unfair methods 
of competition were unlawful and the commission was em- 
Powered and directed to prevent partnerships and corpora- 
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tions, except banks and common carriers subject to the acts to 
regulate commerce, from using unfair methods of competition 
in commerce. The commission also was directed to issue and 
serve upon the offending person or corporation a complaint 
stating the charges against it, whenever they had reason to 
believe unfair methods of competition in commerce were being 
used. 

The statute indicated clearly the steps to be taken for a 
hearing and the proceedings following the filing of any com- 
plaint. Senators are familiar with the act. and I shall refer 
to its provisions as the discussion proceeds only for the pur- 
pose of elucidating points that I desire to present for the con- 
sideration of the Senate. 

Mr. President, upon the passage of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act, President Wilson named as commissioners men of 
character, standing, and ability. He appreciated that the pro- 
visions of the act, if properly interpreted and honestly and 
vigorously applied, would be of immense value not only to the 
business Interests of the country, but to the people. He appreci- 
ated that the act, in the hands of able and courageous men, 
would be a shield to honest business and a rock of offense to 
corrupt and illegal or selfish combinations seeking 
listie control of commerce. 

Too often business Interests have sought unjust profits 
through the establishment of monopolies and the destruction 
of competition. I fear that what I say will fall upon deaf 
ears in the Senate, nor will it affect that branch of the Govern- 
ment charged with the enforcement of the law, or influence 
the Executive in the appointments which may be made for 
high positions in the Government. 

The President of the United States in a recent speech before 
the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, in lan- 
guage which can not be misunderstood, condemns control of 
these combinations of capital engaged in interstate commerce, 
and to meet whose delinguencies the Sherman law and the 
Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission act 
provided. 

The President states, in substance, that business universally 
has shown every disposition to correct its own abuses with as 
little intervention of the Government as possible. IT repeat, 
the language of the President will be construed as an indorse 
ment of all that business Is doing and a rebuke to any agencies 
of the Government that seek to bring it before the courts or 
commissions set up by the Government. The President's 
speech is a benediction pronounced upon big business. No won- 
der the majority of the Federal Trade Commission are toler- 
ant of the acts and omissions of business organizations, and it 
is not to be wondered at that the President should select as 
commissioners men who entertain that view and who have the 
views expressed by Commissioners Humphrey, Van Fleet, and 
Hunt. 

Mr. President, it is as certain as it is that the tides will rise 
and fall that the industrial and economic conditions in the 
United States under the control of great corporations will soon 
meet disaster. I believe that the proud and arrogant forces 
of wealth are riding to a fall. But Congress is apathetic; 
the Department of Justice slumbers; the Chief Executive ts 
contented with the situation; the banks continue their mer- 
gers; the industrial corporations organize and reorganize and 
put out their watered stock by the hundreds of millions; the 
glitter and glamor and the gaudy trappings of wealth and 
power hypnotize many of the people. It is a drifting life upon 
a placid sea; no storms, no dangers are foreseen. The malign 
influences around us are not perceived, and forces which cor- 
rode individuals and seriously affect the social and economic 
and political life of the people are ignored. 

Mr. President, there should be a renaissance, a_ spiritual 
and moral renaissance. Recently Ramsay MacDonald, the lib- 
eral statesman of Great Britain, said that the world needed, 
more than anything else, a political and social Shakespeare. 
He meant that the problems in the world were such as required 
a man who understood humanity as Shakespeare understood 
it; a man who comprehended human nature, its weaknesses 
and its stgength and the forces operating in society, whether 
malign or beneficent; a man who had vision and sympathy 
and emotion; a man who could weigh the things of life 
and could comprehend the spiritual and evolutionary forces 
which must triumph if humanity reaches the summit of excel- 
lence and moral greatness and power. 

We need in America another Jefferson or Lincoln who will 
have more faith in the Declaration of Independence, and in 
those self-evident truths upon which this Republic must rest 
if it shall endure as a great temple of liberty and justice. 
Mr. President, special interests, in order that they might be 
more strongly entrenched, have destroyed foreign competition 
by unjust tariff laws and they seek the destruction of all 
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possible domestic competition. They would destroy the com- 
petilive system which is a part of our economic and industrial 
life. Statesmen and political economists of note have recog- 
nized that the overthrow of the competitive system would mean 
the erection of a powerful paternalistic government or the 
enthronement of socialism. Socialism will not flourish in this 
Republic if labor has its Just reward, and unjust laws and 
vicious govermmental policies do not centralize the wealth of 
the land in the hands of a few. 

It is inevitable that industrial servitude will follow the 
control of production and distribution by combinations which 
destroy competition and fix prices of commodities. There are 
many Americans who, to prevent the catastrophe of the Gov- 
ernment and the sources of wealth being controlled by a 
few, would prefer a socialistic régime with all the evils which 
muy follow. 

Already there are demands heard in the corriders of the 
Capitol by representatives of agricultural and other organiza- 
tions that the Government take and operate the railroads, 
power plants, ships, coal mines, as well as many of the in- 
dustries of the country. The statements made that if in- 
dividuals, by means of corporations, consolidations, and mer- 
gers, can control production and. distribution of commodities 
and fix their prices and determine the niche which each 
individual shall fill in eur national life, then it would be better 
for the Government to be the master and fix prices and control 
industry and look after the social needs of the people. 

Political, economic, and industrial questions are _ inter- 
related, Clvil and political liberty can not be enjoyed where 
there is industrial and economie slavery, actual or potential; 
and the political views of the people are determined largely 
by their economic and industrial conditions. Most of the 
Federal and State legislation deals with industrial, economic, 
and social questions. Occasionally a great moral issue is 
presented, such as slavery, which brushes aside, until settled, 
all other preblems, social, political, or economic. The pages 
of history record the constant struggles between the people 
and the forces of progress on the one hand and organized 
wealth and selfish interests which create monopolies and con- 
trol the industrial and economic life of the people, and thus 
their political life. There is a gravitational power in wealth 
which seeks to draw to itself the preducts of labor and the 
material things of life. 

If those who are engaged in large enterprises were wise 
they would eschew monopoly and monopolistic control of pro- 
duction and distribution and would insist upon just and fair 
practices in trade and commerce and a free and unrestricted 
play of the laws of supply and demand. But, unfortunately, 
wealth seems more greedy and voracious now than ever before 
in our country. 

Most of the schedules of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act 
were dictated by monopolies, combinations, and trusts to pre- 
vent foreign competition; and domestic corporations are organ- 
izing and massing their resources to secure monopolistic con- 
trol of the domestic market and to ruthlessly crush the small 
business man and all legitimate efforts to maintain the com- 
petitive system in our industrial life. 

Because of the failure of the Government te enforce the 
provisions of the Sherman law, demands were made for fur- 
ther legislation. A Tariff Commission was created for the 
purpose of supplying data needed in framing just and reason- 
able tariff hows. The Federal Trade Commission was organ- 
ized to prevent unfair methods of competition in commerce. 
It was kuown that even where there was no monopoly there 
were individuals and corporations who engaged in unfair meth- 
ods of competition and whose business practices were unfair, 
who were guilty of false advertising, adulterating eommodi- 
ties, interfering with competitors’ sources of supply, boycotting, 
and other reprehensible if not criminal practices. 

These recognized evils led te the passage of the Clayton 
and Federal Trade Commission Acts. But it would be better 
to have no Federal Trade Commission than one which is 
unemic and moribund or controlled by the sinister forces 
which it was organized to curb if net destrey. . 

It has been felt for some time that special interests and those 
who seek governmental favers and privilege desire te control 
the Tariff Commission and the Federal Trade Commission and 
to make them accessories to their selfish or illegal acts er 
to reduce them to a lifeless and colloidal mass. It is believed 
by many that the Tariff Commissiea under present political 
conditions, and in view of the close relationship between the 
party in pewer and big business, is not only of no advantage 
to legitimate business and to the country but, indeed, threatens 
te become a most serious danger. The same view is 
by many respecting the Federal Trade Commission. Undeoubt- 
edly seme of the recent promulgations ef the Federal Trade 
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Commission and the addresses of one of its membe 
justification for this view. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] a few days ago 
startled the country when he discussed the conduct of the 
Tariff Commission and the relation of the President to recent 
appointments upon the commission. If the statements made by 
the Senator are trne—and they bore all of the indicia of 
verity—then the Tariff Commission should be promptly abo). 
ished or a change made in a part of its membership, 

The alleged statements of former Commissioner Lewis and 
former Commissioner Culbertson, now the United States min- 
ister to Rumania, bring discredit upon the Tariff Commission 
and give color to the charges that it promotes the interests of 
selfish organizations and the beneficiaries of high protective 
tariffs. The Senator's statement also shows that the Tari 
Commission has ceased to function; that it exists only to ad- 
minister the flexible provision of the tariff law and to so admin- 
ister it as to increase tariff duties. 

The Federal Trade Commission; as I have stated, has served 
a useful purpose. From the beginning of the fiscal year 1916 
to and including the fiscal year 1924, 8,661 complaints from 
business men and others of the public were received by the 
commission, and I may say that 95 per cent of all complaints 
filed and investigations made were initiated by individuals or 
corporations charging unfair practices against the persous or 
organizations investigated. The procedure employed by the 
commission, generally speaking, has been fair and reasonaile, 
and consistent with the objects sought and for which the com- 
mission was created. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Birase in the chair). 
The hour of 2 o'clock having arrived, the Chair lays before the 
Senate the unfinished business, which will be stated. 

The Leersiative CLerK. A bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 
of the interstate commerce act. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah wil! 
proceed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there has been no running amuck 
in the business world by the Federal Trade Commission, nor has 
it disrupted or disturbed legitimate and honest business. In- 
deed, if there is ground for complaint, it is that the commis- 
sion—and I am speaking of the commission before the advent 
of the triumvirate who have been placed there by the Re- 
publican administration—has not been as aggressive in deal- 
ing with unfair practices as tt might have been. However, it 
should be said by way of extenuation that the appropriations 
of Congress have been limited, and the Department of Justice 
has failed to institute proceedings against many illegal con- 
binations and monopolies to which its attention has been called 
by the Federal Trade Commission and whose pernicious ac ivi- 
ties have been investigated and voluminous reports thereon {ur- 
nished to the Department of Justice. 

The commission after making exhaustive investigations of 
a large number of trusts and combinations in restraint of 
trade submitted reports to the Department of Justice showing 
violations of the Sherman and Clayton Acts. 

Some time ago I offered a resolution, which was adopted by 
the Senate, calling upon the Attorney General to report to 
Congress the number of cases submitted by the Federal Trade 
Commission, together with a report as to what action had 
been taken upon such cases. I shall not take the time of the 
Senate to-day to review the report made by the Attorney 
General in response to the resolution. It is sufficient to say 
that the Department of Justice practically ignored these re- 
perts, though they established beyond question that the laws 
which I had just mentioned had been violated and that prosecu- 
tions should be instituted against most of the corporations 
and individuals named in the reports. 

During the incumbency of Mr. Daugherty as Attorney Gen 
eral, I called his attention to a number of reports which then 
had been filed with his department by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and urged that prosecutions be instituted against those 
who had violated the law. As stated, these reports indicated 
that conspiracies in restraint of trade had been entered into 
and that the provisions of the Sherman and Clayton Acts had 
been violated. 

The request was ignored, and to this day only a few of the 
defendants named in the numerous reports submitted have bee 
proceeded against. 

I protest against the inactivity of the Department of Justice 
and its failure to enforce the ns of the laws against 
conspiracies and combinations to restrain trade and to destroy 
competition. I am only repeating when I say that the growth 
of monopoly in the United States and the dominating power of 
combinations formed to control commodities and to limit, if not 
destroy, competition, is largely due to the failure of the Depart 
ment of Justice to vigorously enforce the antitrust acts. 
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Congress has been willing to make liberal appropriations to 

aid in the enforcement of these statutes, and whenever requests 
have been made for this purpose Congress has promptly re- 
<ponded. It is unfortunate that the Department of Justice is 
PF. organized to secure the most effective results. Partisan- 
a enters into the organization of this great department of 
the Government. With a change of administration changes are 
made in the personnel. This results in the withdrawal from 
the service of the Government of men who have acquainted 
themselves with the antitrust laws and with the technique inci- 
dent to their enforcement. Cases in which they have been em- 
ployed are then taken over by new officials perhaps wholly 
unacquainted with the trust problem and entirely ignorant of 
pending cases. This results in delays, and finally, in many in- 
stances, the abandonment of prosecutions instituted by the 
sovernment. 
’ The Departunent of Justice, I have often said, is more im- 
portant than any other executive agency. It is the adviser 
of all departments of the Government. It is more or less 
responsible for the conduct of every executive department and 
of the administrative boards. It is responsible for the enforce- 
ment of the laws of our country, but its record has not always 
been of the high standard which it should follow, 

If great Jawyers could be placed at the head of the depart- 
ment and kept there regardless of politics, and lawyers of 
ability could be selected to take charge of the various branches 
of the department and retained because of their ability and 
their integrity through sueceeding administrations, then better 
results would follow and the laws would be better enforced. 

Mr. President, if the antitrust laws are not strengthened 
and enforced, the competitive system will be so weakened that 
the people will be left helpless in the hands of enthroned 
monopoly. In the face of this danger and of the admitted 
supremacy and power of combinations in restraint of trade 
there should be a Federal Trade Commission composed of men 
of courage and ability and who sympathize with the antitrust 
laws and with the letter and spirit of the Federal trade act, 
and who without fear or favor will undertake the perform- 
auce of every duty devolved upon them. 

Members of the Federal Trade Commission must know that 
there are unfair methods of competition in commerce to-day. 
They must know, unless they are totally indifferent to facts 
and conditions appreciated by the dullest person in the land, 
that powerful centralizing movements are operating in our 
country to bring under the control of corporations and tirade 
associations and trusts and monopolies our industrial and eco- 
nomic life. 

A commission of the character indicated could do much to 
arrest these consolidating movements and to protect the peo- 
ple from oppressive monopolies and to justify the creation of 
the Federal Trade Commission. But with the commission in- 
different to these things, monopoly is strengthened and heartened 
to continue its predatory course and will regard itself as hav- 
ing a roying commission to fly the black flag upon the com- 
mercial sea. 

If the policies adopted by the Federal Trade Commission in 
the earlier days of its existence, and the views of Comumis- 
sioners Thompson and Nugent were now followed, then there 
would be no demand for the repeal of the law creating the 
commission, except from those who violate its terms, or these 
who favor monopoly. Indeed, there would arise among legiti- 
mate business throughout the country a feeling of security; 
there would be a belief that protection would be afforded to 
the independent business men and to those who conform their 
conduct to the highest standards of business and commercial 
ethies, 

There are constantly being brought to our attention facts 
showing further mergers, larger corporations, and more power- 
ful monopolistic enterprises. Wall Street and some of the 
banks of our country have been allies in these illegal and 
sinister organizations. 

Money has been drawn by the magnet of Wall Street from 
various parts of the United States to aid in speculative move- 
lments and in the formation of monopolistic organizations. On 
the first day of this month it was discovered that more than 
three billions were outstanding in loans by New York banks, a 
large part of which was for stock speculation and to promote 
corporate mergers and consolidations. Many large banks have 
subsidiary organizations through which they loan the people's 
money to brokers and stock gambiers and promoters of trusts 
and combinations which seek mouopolistic control of commodi- 
tes. And the profits made by the banks and their auxiliary 
organizations and individuals who are engaged in these trans- 
actions are so enormous as to furnish conclusive evidence of the 
Wrongs which are being perpetrated upon the people. Watered 
stock and various classes of stock are issued aud unloaded upon 
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the people, but control of the organizations formed remains in 
the hands of the promoters. 

A few days ago, when Wall Street was ready to shear the 
lambs, there was a shrinkage of stocks and bonds of nearly 
$10,000,000,000. Undoubtedly some of the gamblers suffered 
losses, but thousands of innocent victims who had bought wpen 
margins were caught in the cataclysm and were the greatest 
sufferers in this disastrous decline. ‘These transactions should 
receive the attention of the Federal Trade Commission, as well 
as the Department of Justice. It is known that unfair methods 
of competition are intended by many of these organizations so 
formed, and it is known that many of the trusts and moneopo- 
listic concerns which are the beneficiaries of these contribu- 
tions and loans from Wall Street are engaged in unfair prac- 
tices and in combinations and conspiracies to restrain trade aud 
throttle competition. The Federal ‘Trade Commission has the 
power to, and it should, investigate these orgauizations. corpora. 
tions, and monopolies. It should also gather detailed informa- 
tion concerning, and investigate, these organizations, and the 
business conduct, practices, and management of such as are 
engaged in interstate commerce, except, of course, common car- 
riers and banks. 

Mergers of corporations engaged in production are often 
formed under the protecting wgis of Wall Street and the banks, 
and security and trust companies of New York, as well as other 
great commercial centers. The Federal Trade Commission, 
if it did its duty, would take cognizance of these transactions 
and exercise the authority conferred upon it by law. But 
these criminal conspiracies continue and ouly when there is 
a loud outery from all over the land, is there uny effort to 
make a proper investigation and to invoke the provisions of 
the statute. 

The bread combine was formed many months ago, but the 
Federal Trade Commission took no action, and the Depart- 
ment of Justice was somnolent. ‘The late lamented Senator 
La Follette challenged attention to this organization and forced 
a resolution through the Senate calling for an investigation. 
I shall, before concluding my remarks, again refer to this 
combination and to the indefensible attitude of the Federal 
Trade Commission in relation to the same. The majority mem- 
bers of the Federal Trade Commission seem to take the view 
that predatory interests are not to be checked or investigated. 
They take the position that the Federal Trade Commission 
in its earlier days was harmful to business and, as I shall 
show, have changed the procedure, modified the rules, and 
adopted a policy which I insist is an encouragement to fur- 
ther illegal activities on the part of trade associations and 
combinations organized for monopolistic purposes. 

The records of the commission show that it was reasonably 
active. Preliminary inquiries were instituted and more than 
4,000 applications for complaints were docketed between March 
15, 1915, and February 28, 1926. Thousands of complaints 
were dismissed after a preliminary investigation had been 
made, Of the applications doeketed, many were dismissed 
after a thorough investigation and without publicity or injury 
whatever to the organizations alleged to have offended against 
the law. Only 38 complaints heard were dismissed beeause of 
lack of proof during the first 10 years. There is absolutely no 
ground for complaint that the commission acted arbitrarily or 
capriciously or sought to hamper or interfere with the business 
of the country. 

Of course, I am now speaking of the commission before it 
passed under the control of Messrs. Humphrey, Van Fleet, and 
Hunt. That the work of the commission had a deterrent effect 
upon persons, and corporations, engaged in unfair practices, 
there can be no doubt, and it is equally clear that a vigorous 
enforcement of the law now would do much to protect the 
people against the unfair practices and the monopolistic ac- 
tivities of individuals and corporations. 

I have indicated that corrupt business had complained 
against the work of the Federal Trade Commission, and saw 
that it was a flaming sword to protect the people against their 
predatory and illegal practices. Many loose statements were 
made concerning its work, and many unjust and untruthful 
reports circulated to the effect that its activities were harm- 
ful to business. Evidently President Coolidge took cognizance 
of these unfounded statements because in the address to which 
I have referred he refers to “regulation which has often be- 
come restriction and inspection which too frequently has he- 
come tittle less than obstruction.” He also states that there 
has been reformation of abuses in business practices, but— 


a great deal of prejudice which ought to have been discriminating and 
directed only at certain evil practices came to tnclude almost the whole 
domain of business, especially where it had been gathered into large 
units. After the abuses had been discontinued the prejudice remained 
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to produce a large amount of legislation, which, however well meant in 
its application to trade, undoubtedly hampered but did not improve. 
it is this misconception and misapplication, disturbing and wasteful 
in their results, which the National Government is attempting to 
avoid. © * ® 

But the present generation of business almost universally throughout 
jis responsible organization and management has shown every disposi- 
tion to correct its own abuses with as little Intervention of the Govern- 


ment as possible, 


Mr. President, I regret that the President made the state- 
ments which I have just quoted. In my opinion, they were 
injudicious and not entirely accurate. This speech has been 
regarded by some business concerns whose abuses have not 
been corrected as a condonation or indorsement of their prac- 
tices and as approval of their acts. They have regarded these 
statements as a rebuke to the earnest work of Commissioners 
Thompson and Nugent as well as of Vietor Murdock and Joseph 
Ki, Davies, who served faithfully upon the commission. I have 
no doubt bat what the position of the President will encourage 
further mergers and trade associations and organizations into 
large units for the purpose of controlling production and distri- 
bution. Indeed, since the President’s address there has been 
a most phenomenal increase in corporate mergers and consoli- 
dations, 

When the President speaks of large business units and then 
declares that there has been a reformation of the practices 
in business which warranted “severe disapprobation,” and that 
business “abuses had been discontinued,” and further that the 
“present generation of business almost universally has shown 
every disposition to correct its own abuses,” the implication 
is inevitable that the Executive, charged with enforcing the 
law, regards the conduct of business, particularly large units, 
as free from criticism and entirely unobjectionable to the laws 
of our country. In my opinion the President’s statements are 
too broad. There are many business concerns of this genera- 
tion that have shown no disposition to correct their own 
abuses. And some large business enterprises have sought to 
avoid, as much as possible, any intervention on the part of the 
Government, but many of them have sought to avoid interven- 
tion by subtleties and evasiens and secrecy in order that they 
night escape prosecution for violating the antitrust laws of 
the land, 

Corporations which have been, and still are, engaged in 
conspiracies to advance prices, destroy competition, and pro- 
mote monopoly exist in large numbers throughout the land. 
Their “abuses” have not been corrected, and their practices, 
though shifting and changing, have been directed toward pro- 
moting their own selfish and too often illegal purposes rather 
than the welfare of the public. The line is sharply drawn 
between the President and those who entertain the views which 
he expressed in that portion of his address referred to and 
those who regard the present conduct of many business organ- 
izations in the United States as oppressive, unjust, and illegal, 
and their practices as evidence of a purpose to increase and 
perpetuate monopoly. 

Mr. President, in my opinion the rule of big business has 
never been so powerful as at present, nor have there ever been 
so many organizations engaged in unfair practices and monopo- 
listie activities as at present. The election of President 
Ilarding was regarded by these organizations as a license for 
them to continue their nefarious practices and to more effectu- 
ally exploit the people. The appointment of Mr. Daugherty 
as Attorney General was gratifying to them, and the attitude 
of the Department of Justice under his administration met 
with their most cordial and enthusiastic approval. 

The attitude of the Harding and Coolidge administrations 
toward big business was reflected in the program which re- 
sulted in raising tariff rates far beyond those ever anticipated 
by the most reactionary Republicans or selfish and predatory 
business interests. It manifested itself in the selection of a 
Secretary of the Treasury whose wealth is enormous and who 
under the provisions of Federal statute was ineligible to the 
high position which he occupies. It has been manifested in 
various revenue measures which sought to protect wealth and 
relieve it from just taxation. 

Mr. President, this is the period of idolatry. Wealth and big 
business are supreme and many patriotic Americans bow before 
the icons of Bael and Mammon, forgetting those virtues and 
principles which animated the fathers of the Republic and 
which must reign regnant in the hearts of the people of this 
Republic if it shall lead the nations of the world along the 
pathway of freedom and justice. 

The Tariff Commission under the new régime was changed, 
and it became, and is, an agency to promote the selfish in- 
terests of manufacturers and monopolistic organizations. Of 
course, J] do not include in my reference to the changed per- 
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sonnel Mr. Costigan, of the Tariff Commission. He has heey 
a faithful public servant and has endeavored to carry out the 
law. Commissioner Dennis, who has been recently appointed 
to the commission, so far as I am advised, has endeavored 
to properly apply the law creating the Tariff Commission. 

And, as I have stated, the Federal Trade Commission has 
been reorganized in harmony with the new policy of the Hard. 
ing-Coolidge adminstrations. There are, as Senators know 
five members of the Federal Trade Commission. The Repub. 
lican members of the commission are Charles W. Hunt. Wil- 
liam E. Humphrey, and Vernon W. Van F’-et. Commissioner 
Humphrey is the dominating figure in this triumvirate. yj. 
dently he has regarded himself as the spokesman for the 
commissioners, if not for the administration, in declaring what 
the policy of the commission shall be. 

Soon after his appointment he delivered an address before 
the United States Chamber of Commerce. This address js 
a criticism of the former course of the commission and an 
attack upon its policy as well as its procedural methods. [)- 
directly, if not directly, he states that former members of the 
commission have furnished a text for socialistic and bolshe- 
vistic propaganda. He declared that he— 


wanted the business men to know that the new commission had no 
ulterior Motive in any action or investigation or in the acquiring of 
any information, 


He continues by saying: 


We want everyone to know that they can deal with us on the square 
and that their confidence will be sacredly protected. 


He announced radical changes in the policy and the admin- 
istrative methods of the commission and indicated that the 
Federal Trade Commission in the past had been a sort of 
“smelling committee” or “ detective agency” for departments 
of the Government. He spoke of the opposition to changes in 
procedure as vituperation and misrepresentation, and charged 
that the opposition— 


Comes from the vocal and beatific fringe, the pink edges that border 
both of the two old parties. It comes from that element whose poiiti- 
eal platfosm is expediency; whose political creed is that “ whatever 
is, is wrong.” From the class that looks upon the world with a 
jaundiced eye, that believes that success and dishonesty fn Aimerican 
business are synonymous. 


He further states that the changes in the procedure will pre- 
vent the commission from being used “for personal and _ politi- 
eal purposes ”; and then adds: 


I make this statement, measuring my words, based upon the facts 
that I have learned since I became a member of the commission. 


Ther he declares that in so far as he could prevent it— 


the commission is not going to be used as a publicity bureau to spread 
socialistic propaganda. In so far as I ean prevent it, the commis 
sion is not going to be used to advance the political or persona! for- 
tunes of any persons or party. 


Mr. President, I submit that a careful perusal of this ad- 
dress by Commissioner Humphrey discloses a deep-se:ted 
hostility toward the work of the former commission and a 
bias in fayor of a policy more favorable to the very interests 
which the commission was created to guard and protect the 
public against. It is evident that persons and corporations 
engaged in unfair practices would derive positive delight from 
the address just referred to. 

In the beginning of his address the commissioner stated 
that since he had become a member of the commission— 


although it has been but a short time, many changes have been made 
in its purpose and methods. * * * It is my purpose to tell you 
briefly of some of the more important changes that bave been made 
and why they were made. For the adoption of these changes, ‘he 
credit belongs equally to each member of the majority on the 
conunission, 


It is apparent that Commissioner Humphrey separated the 
commission into two divisions. He wanted it to be known 
that he was speaking for the majority, all of whom are Re- 
publicans; and manifestly he wanted the country to know that 
this Republican majority intended to reverse past policies, 
change procedural methods and, of course, place a construc- 
tion upon the law entirely different from -that given to it by the 
commission from the day of its organization. He wanied it 
known that this was to be a Republican commission, 2 ™a- 
jority commission to function as a Republican majority cou- 
mission and to interpret the law differently from former com- 
missions and Commissioners Thompson and Nugent. 

His address was, in effect, an accusation that his predeces- 
sors furnished texts for socialistic and bolsheyistie propaganda. 
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By implieation, if not directly, he charged that former com- 
missi mers had violated confidential communications made to 
them and were guilty, therefore, of dishonorable conduct. 
when he referred to the beatific fringe and the pink edges that 
porder both parties, evidently he was condemning the Progres- 
a and those Senators, and perhaps Congressmen, who had 
| npen the commission to investigate corporations and 


+s hecause of their unfair practices. When he speaks of 
‘ tical platform which comes from “expediency,” one 
nppose that he was denouncing his own party; but, of 
_a knowledge of the close affiliation of the commissioner 
the reactionary elements in the Republican Party makes 
ite certain that he had some other political platform and 

al party in view. 
Mr. Roosevelt were alive, one might suppose that the 
( nissioner was aiming at that distinguished statesman be- 
( » the Progressive Party, under his leadership and the 
‘orm which was prepared by him, most seathingly de- 


ced predatory interests and corrupt and crooked business. 
fie “measures his words” when he declares that the oppo- 
n to the procedure and changes comes from those who 
ve that these changes will prevent the commission from 






being used for “personal and political purposes.” The com- 
I jioner is somewhat cryptic in this statement. It does not 
though, a Delphic Oracle to discover at whom the able 
mmissioner is aiming. It is his minority associates, Com- 

] ioners Thompson and Nugent, and Senators and others 
who have criticized the commission under this reorganization. 


lfowever, the most significant statement contained in the 
address is the one in which Mr. Humphrey implies that the 
( mission in the past has been a “smelling committee” or a 
“detective agency for other departments of the Government,” 
hat the commission now under his direction— 
to be a sort of smelling committee or detective agency for any 
nent of the Government, 


» one familiar with the law creating the commission can 
interpret this statement other than a definite refusal upon the 
t ef the majority to carry out the provisions of the statute. 
it is nullification pure and simple, 
Section 5 of the act directs the commission to prevent per- 
ns, partnerships, and corporations, except banks and com- 
mon carriers, ete., from using unfair methods of competition 
n commerce, and also requires the commission when they shall 
ive reason to believe that unfair methods of competition have 
en employed and that a proceeding would be in the interest of 
he public to issue and serve a complaint upon the offending 
‘ty. The execution of the provisions of this section compel 
he commission to be an investigating agency for anyone that 
rnishes it facts sufficient to induce a reasonable belief that 
unfair methods of competition have been or are being used. 
Both branches of Congress have often passed resolutions direct- 
ing the Federal Trade Commission to determine whether un- 
fair practices in commerce have been employed. 
Section 6 empowers the commission to— 


I 
I 
{ 


investigate the organization, business conduct, practices, and manage- 
meut of corporations engaged in commerce. 


Paragraph © of the same section provides that after final 
decree in any suit brought by the United States to prevent 
and restrain any violation of the antitrust acts, the commission 
shall have power to— 

Make investigations, upon its own initiative, of the nranner in which 
the decree has been or is being carried out, and upon the application 
of the Attorney General it shall be its duty to make such investiga- 


tion. 


The commission has no discretion in the matter. It becomes 
an agency, or, if Commissioner Humphrey prefers the words, 
a “smelling committee ” to make investigation upon the request 
of the Attorney General, to ascertain the manner in which any 
decree of the character referred to has been or is being carried 
out, 

And yet, Commissioner Humphrey, in effect, indicates that 
hereafter the commission will not perform this duty so defi- 
nitely prescribed by the statute. 

Subdivision D of section 6 also requires the commission: 


Upon the direction of the President or either House of Congress to 
investigate and repert the facts relating to any alleged violations of 
the antitrust acts by any corporation. 


I shall, before concluding, call attention to the position taken 
by the majority members of the commission, which clearly indi- 
cates that Commissioner Humphrey had in mind that the com- 
mission would refuse to make investigations when directed by 
the Senate of the United States, 
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Subdivision E of section 6 requires the commission— 





Upon the application of the Attorney General to 1 tigate and make 
recommendations for the readjustment of the business of any co pora- 
tion alleged to be violating the antitrust acts in order that the corpo- 
ration may thereafter maintain its organizatk nh, Management, and con- 


duct of buginess in accordance with law. 


And yet Commissioner Humphrey would have us belleve that 


the commission will not act in the matter, or at least that it 
will not be a “ detective agency” or “smelling committee.” Of 
course, the commissioner had in mind, in using the words 
“detective agency” and “smelling committee,” the fact tbat 
the Federal Trade Commission from the beginning had made 
investigations of persons, partnerships, and corporations upon 
complaints being filed and upon resolutions of the Tlouse and 


the Senate and upon request or direction of the Depart 
Justice. 
missioner 


ment of 
In the performance of these mandatory duties Com- 
Humphrey regarded the commission as 
smelling committee” or a “ detective agency.” 
Senators will have no difficulty in reaching the concinusion 
which I have expressed that the commissioner, speaking for 
the majority, did not intend that in the future the Federal 
Trade Commission should perform these duties required by 
law—the duties to investigate charges made against individuals 
or corporations for violating the antitrust laws wh required 
so to do by the President or Congress or any other department 
of the Government. 

Subdivision H of the same section also authorizes 
mission— 


being a 


the com- 


To investigate from time to time trade conditions in and with for- 
eign countries where associations, combinations, or pra¢ s of manu- 
facturers, merchants, or traders or other conditions may affect the 


foreign trade of the United States, and to 1 
with such recommendations as it deems advis 


port 


ible, 


to Congress thereon 


Mr. President, one of the prime duties of the Federal Trade 
Commission is to investigate—to ascertain whether the anti- 
trust laws are being violated and unfair methods of competi- 
tion are being employed among business men and institutions 
of the United Siates. One of its chief duties is to investigate 
the practices and conduct and management of persons and 
corporations engaged in interstate commerce. 

Section 7 of the act requires, under certain circumstances, 
the commission to act as a master in chancery to ascertain and 
report and prepare a form of decree in certain actions brought 
by the Attorney General to enforce the antitrust acts. Here 
the commission is required to act upon the request of another 
department of the Government. 

Mr. President, I submit that the record of the majority mem- 
bers of the commission shows that the Federal trade act is 
being emasculated, that the purposes for which it was created 
are being frustrated, and the benefits which it was expected 
would be derived from its enforcement are being denied to the 
American people. I am amazed at the statement of Commis- 
sioner Humphrey that since he had become a member— 


Many changes had been made in its purpose and methods, 


The purpose of the commission is indicated by the statute. 
To change its purpose is tantamount to changing the law. 
Doubtless the commission has a right to adopt procedural 
methods and to change them as experience demonstrates the 
wisdom thereof. But to say that the “ purpose” of the statute 
may be changed by those charged with its execution is a 
truculent attitude which will not long be tolerated by the 
people. 

The primary “ purpose” .of the statute, as I have repeatedly 
said, is to enforce the statute which declares “that unfair 
methods of competition in commerce are unlawful.” The 
“purpose” of the commission should be found in the purposs 
of the statute. It may not adopt methods which will con- 
tribute to the nullification of the statute, but it must discharge 
the duties which the statute imposes upon it. 

Mr. President, the Federal Trade Commission In the past, 
as I have indicated, has proceeded with due circumspection and 
with a proper regard to the rights of defendants as well as the 
public. They have realized that there were three parties— 
the public, the person or corporation “l with unfair 
practices, and those who preferred charges or who claimed 
that they have suffered because of unfair practices. The com- 
mission has sought to protect defendants against 
publicity. It has recognized that the designed to 
protect the honest business man and to the dishonest 


hh. 
Cha “Et 


improper 
law was 
stop 


trader who, by unfair means, sought to injure his competitor 
and to injuriously affect the public. 

A proper interpretation of the law reqnired publicity, becanse 
that was the only weapon placed in the hands of the commis- 
The new policy which the majority members of the com- 


sion. 
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mission have adopted seeks to prevent the use of this weapon | 
and to protect malefactors from that punishment which pub- 
licity and public condemnation inflict. The commission has 
narrowed its activities, thus giving encouragement to those who | 
come within the provisions of the statute. | 
Commissioner Humphrey and his two associates, Commis- | 
sioners Hunt and Van Fleet, have nullified an important provl- | 
sion of section 5 of the act. This section provides that— | 


Whenever the commission shall have reason to believe that any per- | 
fon, partnership, or corporation has been or is using any unfair methods | 
of competition In commerce, and it shall appear that a proceeding would | 
be to the interest of the public, then steps shall be taken to investigate 


The duty of the commission is just as clear to investigate 
past as well as existing transactions. But the commission has | 
stricken from the law the words “has been or,’ so that the 
statute as it exists in the minds of the majority provides that | 
the commission shall act only when any person, partnership, or | 
corporation is using any unfair methods of competition. | 

Senators will perceive the radical change in the law, a | 

} 


| 
and determine the facts, | 
| 
| 
i 
} 


change made by a ruling of the commission. The new rules | 
adopted take out of the statute all persons whose violations 
of the law are in the past. If a complaint is made to-day that | 
a person, partnership, or corporation has violated the law, | 
and is guilty of unfair methods of competition, and the de- | 
fendant, learning of the complaint prior to its issuance, and 
abandons his unfair practices, even though such abandon- | 
ment is temporary, and may be actuated by the most sinister 
and cunning and evasive purposes, he will not be proceeded 
against. It may be that the person, partnership, or corpora- | 
tion has robbed the public for years and by unfair practices | 
has ruined competitors who were conducting a legitimate busi- 
ness, nevertheless if the defendant sees the knife about ready | 
to descend he may avoid any possible punishment by declaring 
that in the fulure he intends to be good. That a nonpunitive 
statute and with publicity practically its sole weapon, it is 
obvious that the commission should, as the law directs, issue | 
a complaint even against past practices and go forward until a | 
“cease and desist’ order has been entered as provided by the | 
statute. Such a course will bind the offender to his reformed 
course and teach him and the business community that such 
transgressions may not be condoned or hidden from public | 
gauze. 

I submit that the method of the inajority of the commission 
places a premium upon law violations. It permits corpora- 
tious to violate the law and unfairly take business away from 
law-abiding competitors, and to pocket the proceeds of crimi- 
nal acts and unfair competition with impunity. If a person 
or corporation knows that unfair practices, if detected, will 
result in publicity, then such procedure will have a real deter- | 
rent effect. That was what the Federal Trade Commission 
act was intended to and did accomplish until the majority | 
triumvirate, who now control, repealed a part of the act, 
modified the rules of procedure, and vitiated one of the most 
important provisions of the statute. It is inconceivable that 
Congress would write a law in harmony with the acts of the 
majority members of the commission. 

There have been a number of efforts made to so modify | 
the Federal Trade Commission act as to make it ineffective. 
Some of these efforts lave been inspired by cee | 

} 





which were transgressing provisions of the antitrust laws as | 
well as the Federal Trade Commission act itself. One of the 
measures introduced to accomplish this result was known as | 
the Williams bill, which prevented proceedings against persons 
or corporations, no matter how vicious and unfair their p I 
tices had been, if they had been terminated when the inquiry 
by the commission was instituted. | 

This bill, as well as another measure which was offered in | 
the House, sought to change the rules of procedure and the | 
practices of the commission. These measures did not pass, but | 
the majority members of the commission have by rule and | 
reguiation and procedural methods, accomplished what the 
opponents of the law could not bring about by legislation. | 

The Federal Trade Commission has often been referred to 
as the arm of Congress to deal with monopolies and combina- 
tions unfair to legitimate business, and is responsible directly 
to Congress rather than to the President in its primary fune- 
tions. Obviously persons should be appointed to membership 
upon the commission who are familiar with the antitrust laws 
and are in sympathy with every legitimate and proper effort to 
secure their enforcement. It would seem that the enemies of 
the antitrust laws are in part accomplishing, through changes 
made in the rules of procedure, what they could not accomplish 
by legislation. 


| person engaged in commerce— 


| fix a price charged therefor, or discount from, or rebate upon, such 
| dise, machinery, supplies, or other commodity of a competitor or co 


| may be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a monop 


| aml to prevent violations of the same. To discharge that duty 
| investigation of corporations and business enterprises is im- 


| bodied in a report which contained a recommendation that tle 
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I have referred to some of the important provisions of the 
Federal Trade Commission act and to the duty resting upon 
the commission to enforce them. I omitted to call attention to 
the provisions of the Clayton Act, found in sections 2. 2 7 
and 8, which impose important duties upon the Federal Tr; 
Commission. 

Section 2 of the Clayton Act makes it unlawful for 
person engaged in commerce— 


de 
any 


To discriminate in price between different purchasers of commodities 
which commodities are seld for use, consumption, or resale * * : 
where the effect of such discrimination may be to substantially lessen 
competition or tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce. 


Section 3 of the Clayton Act makes it unlawful for any 


To lease or make a sale or contract for sale of goods * * * or 


price, on the condition, agreement, or understanding that the Jesse 


or 
purchaser thereof shall not use or deal in the goods, wares, merc! 


an- 


petitors of the lessor or seller, where the effects of such lease. s; 


! 
or contract for sale or such condition, agreement, or understandiy 


' 
” 
ing 
y 


e 


in any line of commerce, 

















































Section 7 prohibits a corporation acquiring the whole or part 
of the entire corporation similarly engaged where the effect is 
to lessen competiiion; and section 8 prohibits interlocking 
directorates. 

The Clayton Act was an important supplement to the Sher- 
man antitrust law, and a proper enforcement ef its provisions 
would have done much to prevent monopoly and unfair prac- 
tices and kindred eyils. Section 11 requires the Federal Trece 
Commission to enforce the sections which I have referred ty 


peratively required. 

Under the new policy of the commission its activities are 
being diminished and its efforts for the protection of legitimate 
business enterprises are unimportant. Before discussing in 
some detail the changes in the rule and procedure made by the 
majority, permit me to briefiy refer to the procedure, firs: as 
it existed in the commission from the beginning. The commis- 
sion made investigations upon its own initiative as provided by 
law. All formal proceedings before the commission were set in 
motion by complaint issued by the commission and served on ihe 
respondent. The commission was so organized that competent 
persons made preliminary investigations before the commission 
determined whether there was reason to believe the law had 
been violated. Following the application for a complaint by 
some person charging a violation of law, inquiries were made 
and a rather exhaustive preliminary investigation conducted. 
This involved a conference with the person or corporstion 
against whom the complaint was lodged. If the investig::ion 
showed a violation of the law, the application for a complaint 
was then docketed as a formal application for the issuance of a 
complaint. An investigator was then assigned to the work. 
This investigation was largely made by an examiner of ex»eri- 
ience and training. The result of his investigation was em- 


application be dismissed or that a formal complaint be issued. 

The file was then reviewed by the chief examiner or the 
assistant chief examiner to make sure that the investigation 
was complete and that a correct conclusion, both as to law and 
facts, had been reached. The entire case was then trans- 
mitted to the board of review, a body having purely advisory 
powers. This board, consisting of three competent lawyers, 
analyzed the testimony, the evidence, and the report, and then 
prepared an opinion applying the law to the facts, and submiticd 
the same to the commission with such recommendations as 
they deemed proper. The clerk of the commission then assigned 
the application, in rotation, to one of the commissioners who, in 
turn, examined the entire file and upon completion of the task 
returned the file with a written report or recommendation. 
This recommendation and the record were then considered by 
the commission as a body, and it decided whether “it has 
reason to believe” that there has been a violation of any lew, 
which it had jurisdiction to enforce. 

It will be observed that the commission was scrupulously 
careful in its proceedings. It perhaps was overcautious in the 
steps taken before a complaint was issued. When the com- 
plaint was ordered the chief counsel prepared the same, but 
even then it was not issued or served upon the defendant until 
approved by the commission. Up to this point in the proceed- 
ings nothing was made public. Nor were the files in the case 
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available to the public. When a formal complaint was Issued 
the case was then, like cases in all courts, made public, and 
the answer, the testimony taken, and the exhibits, thereafter 

filed, were public records. ' t 

1 repeat, that during the preliminary investigation, the per- 
son complained of was advised of the nature of the complaint 
and given full opportunity to present his views and to meet 
the charges preferred against him. After complaint was filed, 
then it could not be dismissed without a record ; that is, there 
must be a trial or a dismissal by stipulation, but the general 
practice was that a case would not be dismissed because the 
respondent ceased the practices complained of. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President——— ' 

rhe PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Binenam in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska ? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I merely wish to suggest that I have been 
listening to the Senator's statement concerning the procedure, 
and I should like to add that a complaint was not issued until 
‘ter the commissioner to whom the case had been assigned 
sad reported to the commission and after they had considered 
; and considered it favorably. In other words, if the com- 
nission itself, after all these investigations and reports, thought 
here was no ground for a complaint, none was issued and no 
ublicity was given. 

Mr. KING. The Senator's statement is correct. I think, 
however, that I mentioned the fact that the file was assigned 
to one of the commissioners who made a thorougty investiga- 
tion and then reported back to the full commission with his 
recommendation, and the full commission thereupon considered 
the entire matter and no complaint was issued until affirmative 
action was taken by a majority of the commission. 

Manifestly, this sifting process reduced to a minimum any 
possibility of an injustice being done a defendant. 

in Mareh, 1925, Commissioners Humphrey, Van Fleet, and 
Hunt adopted rules modifying and radically changing the rules 
of practice and procedure which had existed for many years. 
Chey increased the membership of the Board of Review from 
three to five members. The new board of review, as I am 
ndvised, reflects the views of the majority of the members of 
the beard in carrying out their revolutionary policies. They 
wanted a board of review which, with its enormous discre- 
(ionary power, would reflect their views. 

Senaters will recall that the board of review passes upon 
all cases before they are brought to the attention of the com- 
mission and their investigation and consideration and review 
and report upon eases largely infiuence and determine the 
course pursued by the commission. The new rule promulgated 
provided for the settlement of cases by stipulation and no pub- 
licity. One of the new rules provided that in all cases before 
the board of review shall recommend issuance of a complaint, 
it shall give the respondent a hearing before the board to show 
cause Why complaint should not issue, and that the hearing 
should be “informal and not involve the taking of testimony,” 
but the proposed respondent shall be “ allowed to make or sub- 
mit such statement of facts or law as he desires.” 

As stated, the persons appearing are not sworn and their 
staiements or testimony are not reported or taken down in 
writing. A star chamber and informal meeting Is thus pro- 
vided, at which the complainant is not permitted to be present 
nor any person representing the public who may have suffered 
from the unfair practices of the defendant. A majority of 
the board are given full power to determine the extent and 
control of the hearing. I repeat, this is a method to give 
defendants an ex parte hearing without any person to cross- 
examine, or to represent the public or the complainant or those 
against whom the unfair practices of the respondent bad 
been directed. The board of review upon this so-called in- 
formal hearing were authorized to make recommendations to 
dismiss all proceedings and to take no further steps in the 
Case, 

The result has been, of course, that the board of review 
has transmitted to the commission many cases recommend- 
ing no proceedings whatever, and when these recommenda- 
tions come before the commission they are promptly acted 
upon by the majority. They do not have before them the 
star-chamber proceedings. ‘There is no evidence of what wit- 
nesses appeared before the board of review or what state- 
ments were made or what arguments were presented either 
upon the law or_upon the facts. The commissioners are there- 
fore compelled to act without knowledge or information as to 
the facts there developed. Commissioners Thompson and Nu- 
gent have repeatedly dissented from orders of dismissal made 
by the members of the majority, because they had no informa- 
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tion as to what had been disclosed in the star-chamber pro- 
ceedings and were unable to determine whether a complaint 
should be filed or all proceedings abandoned. 

A further word concerning the increase in the number of 
members of the board of review: My information is that a 
number of changes—and important ones—have been made in 
the administrative forces of the commission. With the 
diminishing work of the commission, under the new rézime, 
and with the insignificant part which the commission has to 
play (if the address of Commissioner Humphrey and the con- 
duct of the commission during the past year may be rewarded as 
ground for fair judgment) in the enforcement of antitrust laws 
and in protecting honest and legitimate business from selfish in- 
terests and from unfair methods of competition, there should 
have been a reduction in the personnel connected with the 
commisison and certainly no increase in the membership of 
the board of review. 

The changes made and the policy being pursued clearly 
indicate that the commission supports the statement of Mr. 
Humphrey when he said: 

Many changes have been made in its (the commission's) purpose 
and methods. 


At the expense of reiteration I challenge the attention of 
the Senate to these words. The commission have made not 
only changes in the method of procedure, but the “) urpeose “— 
the objects of the commission are to be changed. ‘These words 
are susceptible of but one construction; namely, that the com- 
mission not only had changed its methods, but it intended to 
change the very purpose of the commission. 

As I have heretofore stated. the purpose of the commission 
was to enforce the antitrust laws and particularly to enforce 
the provisions of the Federal Trade Commission act. This 
commission was to be a vigilant seutinel in the industrial and 
economic life of the people. It was intended by Congress that 
it should be a guardian to protect the weak and the honest 
business men against the aggressions and unfair practices of 
crooked and dishonest persons and corporations. It was to 
constantly investigate business and corporations and particu- 
larly those which were interfering with the laws of supply 
and demand and the natural flow of the streams of trade and 
commerce, 

Under the new rule last discussed one of the purposes of 
the act is frustrated. I have sometimes thought that the com- 
mission, under a proper interpretation of the law, did not have 
sufficient power. It needs all of the weapons placed in its 
hands by the statute in order that it may serve the purpose 
which inspired its creation. Publicity is its chief weapon, but 
the majority now throw that weapon away. The defrauded 
public, the injured competitors, the long years of unfair prae- 
tices—these are unimportant. It is more important to protect 
the malefactor and to not ruffle his tender feelings. 

A corporation may have been guilty for years of practices 
denounced by the law, and at last, when long-suffering com- 
petitors or some member of the public complain, some person 
representing the offending corporation may secretly appeal to 
the board of review, which has the power to promptly end all 
possible proceedings. The wrongs and transgressions and vio- 
lations of law and the injuries to the public and to honest 
coiupetitors are lost in the silence of the grave. 

Manifestly the board of review was increased in membership 
in order that there might be a satisfactory personne! who could 
execute the policy and new purpose of the majorily members 
of the commission. The effect of such changes must be clear 
even to the dullest mind. They encourage transgressions and 
law violations. This is indicated by a statement contained in 
Drugs, Oil, and Paints, a valuable publication published in the 
United States. In its March, 1925, issue it refers to the Wil 
liams bill, to which I have referred, which sought to radically 
change the Federal Trade Commission law; but, upon itg 
failure to pass, the same results were obtained by the new 
rules. When Congress refused to pass the bill referred to, 
the new commission, by rule, proceeded to legislate and ac- 
complish what the Williams bill intended to bring about. 

The article referred to, in part, is as follows: 


With the help of the Federal Trade Commission the paint and var- 
nish industry have been able gradually to relieve themselves to a 
gratifying extent of some vicious old barnacles that nothing else 
would have detached, and those industries are now able to look the 
world in the eye without a blush. Let this bill become a law and 
blushes will bloom again on its checks like roses in Portland and 
Seattle. The trouble with the commission is not that it possesses too 
much, but too little anthority, not that its procedure is too rapid or 
too drastic, but too slow and gentile. It should be provided with 
brass knuckles instead of the padded gloves it is required to use. 
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Why all this solicitude and tenderness for the feelings of men who | should have full information as to what has been done by wa 


make white lead and zinc oxide out of barytes and whiting, shellac out | 
of rosin, turpentine out of benzine, wool or silk out of cotton, linseed 
oll out of petroleum; who picture enormous plants that exist only in 
their advertising, who Mve by lying, who foul the industrial nest which 
sheliecrs thém, * * © in short, the black sheep of the American 
commercial family, why all this solicitude for them? Why not some | 
thought for their victims? 


It needs no very keen observer to sense the dislike of business men 
for regulation. Vor the fellow who cheats or circumvents us, yes; but 
for us, who know so well how to conduct ourselves, never! But if 


we had no regulation of any kind how could we live at alli? * * * 
Yefore the establishment of the Federal Trade Commission the maxim 
caveat emptor had a real and expensive meaning. ‘To-day, by the grace 
of that agency, in the paint and varnish industry at least, the con- 
verse maxim, caveat vendor, is of more significance. This is as it 
should be if we are really a community and not a mere aggregation of 
pirates. © * ® 

* * * But the Federal Trade Commission act gives it no means 
of enforcing its decisions excepting the potent means of publicity. * * * 


Mr. President, this article is a strong appeal for the vigorous 
enforcement of the Federal trade act. It is a protest against 
the new rule and the new purpose and the new procedure of 
the present Federal Trade Commission. The proposed law 
which it condemns is now in effect through the hew purpose 
and new rules and administrative policies of the triumvirate 
who control the Federal Trade Commission. 

The various dissenting opinions of Commissioners Thompson 
and Nugent should arouse the public and awaken Congress 
and compel a change in the personnel of the commission or 
the enactment of a law which can not be misinterpreted or 
circumvented by administrative or procedural methods. The 
trusts and combinations which seek: the control of industry 
and commerce are happy in the new situation and in the bene- 
diction which has been pronounced upon them by the President 
of the United States. They are satisfied with the majority 
members of the Federal Trade Commission. I suppose in this 
era of giantism and of big business and of consolidations and 
monopolies no one should complain if statutes are enacted and 
policies adopted to protect and perpetuate an industrial and 
economle system which they have formulated. The political 
party in power these organizations regard as their friend and 
protector. What matters it whether monopoly is enthroned, 
whether people are exploited, whether special privileges are 
granted, whether the Government, which should be for all the 
people, is maintained to support and protect the few and pre- 
serve for them the special privileges which they enjoy and 
demand? 

Tro repent, one of the new rules provides for the dismissal 
of complaints on stipulation. This, of course, is done without 
any publicity and in secrecy, and, as I have indicated, it 
further provides for the dismissal of cases after a formal 
complaint has been issued. Over 90 per cent of the work of 
the commission relates to methods of unfair competition and 
unfair practices. And 95 per cent of the complaints received 
by the commission, under Section V of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission act are from business men who charge the defendants 
with violations of law. 

Many organizations such as the Better Business Bureau, 
the vigilunce committee of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, the American Fair Trade League, and the 
Unfair Competition Bureau of the Paint and Varnish Industry 
have made complaints against unfair practices of corporations, 
and have availed themselves, or their members have, of the 
protection which the Federal trade act, if properly interpreted, 
affords. It never has been the practice of the commission 
to proceed against any person or corporation unless the inter- 
est of the public was involved, and the intimation to the 
contrary in the statements, and new rules of the majority 
members of the present commission, is without foundation. 

The attitude ef the majority of the commission seems to be, 
as expressed by Mr. Humphrey, “to do as little harm to the 
respondents, that is against those whom complaints are made, 
as possible.” The competitors whose business may have been 
destroyed are not of importance. The destruction of legitimate 
business is of but slight concern. The public who have been 
exploited are to be regarded with but slight emotion. But the 
marauders and the criminal conspirators who destroy business 
are to be dealt with tenderly. This is a perversion of the law. 
Those who have, for several years, been pirates upon the sea of 
commerce and have attacked ruthlessly the crafts of competi- 
tors should net escape by a promise of reform. The public 
should knew of the wrongs committed and that the strong arm 
of the Iaw has at last reached out to punish the transgressor. 
And the competitors who have been submarined upon the seas 


of punishment and what steps have been taken to insure them 
against possible piratical attacks. 

Mr, President, the result of a secret stipulation to desist from 
unlawful practices without publicity of the facts does not act », 
a deterrent to the violation of the law. Indeed, it gives threa 
chances to violate the law before publicity and at least six 
chances before any penalty attaches. Under the rules thera 
seems to be no legal obligation on the part of a business concern 
to take cognizance of the commission’s ruling condemning prae. 
tices by their companies. Meantime, if the company is power. 
ful, many competitors may be forced to the wall by its viola. 
tions of the law, @fter a general announcement has been mado 
as to policies to be pursued. : 

When a complaint is made to the commission the defendins 
company can continue its practices while a preliminary investi. 
gation is made without publicity. Under the new rule, if a 
formal complaint is issued, no publicity is given and cop. 
petitors in the meantime may destrey, without knowing exactly 
the primary cause of the destruction, and, of course, the cop. 
sumers are without knowledge. If in the course of the trial it 
becomes clear that the defendant will be defeated, it can mako 
a stipulation to cease the practice, and the commission will dis- 
miss the case without publicity. The defendant can, in violg- 
tion of his stipulation, continue practices until diseovered, and 
then for the first time, if the commission takes further steps, 
the public may be advised of the acts. Of course, the offending 
concern may appeal from any finding against it. After several 
years and a final decision is had in the case the competitors 
may have been effeetually destroyed. Steps may be taken, of 
course, to punish for contempt of court the concern. 

Commissioner Nugent filed a dissenting memorandum on the 
changes announced by the majority in the rules and procedure, 
In speaking of the rule in regard to dismissal of suits by stipu- 
lation, and also after the star chamber proceedings before the 
board of review, to which I have referred, he stated that— 


Those manufacturers and merchants who deal fairly and ho: 
with their customers are entitled to the protection which the law 
gives them, as against their unscrupulous competitors, and when such 
competitors are permitted in a stipulation to admit that they are 
guilty of the unfair practices charged against them and wil! discon- 
tinue the same, and thereupon have the application for complaint 
dismissed without any inkling to the public in respect of the matter, 
either as to the name of the respondent or the unfair practices fol- 
lowed by it, or when, months after a complaint has been issued, it 
is dismissed on such stipulation, and the only notice given to the 
public is that the unfair practices complained of, without setting them 
out, have been discontinued, honest manufacturers or merchants are 
not afforded the protection which the statute contemplates should be 
accorded them. 

I believe that the purchasing public have the right to know from 
the commission's public declarations the names of those manufacturers 
and merchants who willfully and deliberately, by misbranding, false 
and niisleading advertising, adulteration of their products, etc, 
have robbed them of their money. I am of the opinion that in that 
event it would necessarily follow that such of the customers of the 
class referred to as became familiar with the facts would discontinue 
patronizing them and divert their trade to their honest competitors, 
and that the latter are entitled to such increased trade by reason 
ef their honesty and square dealing. 

During the years I have served on the commission, time and again, 
men who have been charged with unfair methods of competition have 
advised individual commissioners, or members of our staff, that ibey 
are desirous of doing anything which the commission thought proper 
in order to settle the case against them without the issuance of 4 
complaint, for the reason a complaint made public would injure their 
business. Where an unfair practice is willfully and deliberately fol- 
lowed by a manufacturer or a merchant and he has thereby token 
advantage of his customers, despoiled them of their hard-earned dol- 
lars, and deprived his honest competitors of the business that would 
have come to them, he, and he only, not the Federal Trade Commis 
sion, ig responsible for whatever injury may result to him by giving 
publicity to the facts in the case, and he should not be heard to coii- 
plain, as the injury follows his own wrongful and unlawful condict. 


Commissioner Nugent cites the case of the Federal Trade 
Commission against the Winsted Hosiery Co. (258 U. 8. 4%) 
where the Supreme Court states that— 

The honest manvufacturer’s business may suffer * * * through 
the competitors putting into the hands of the retailer an unlawfn! in 
strument which enables the retailer to increase his own sales of the 
dishonest goods, thereby lessening the market for the honest product. 
That a persen is a wrongdoer who so furnishes another with the means 
of consummating a fraud has long been a part of the law of unfair 
competition, 


stly 
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In the case of the Florence Manufacturing Co, v. J. ©. Dowd | ments they please, not under oath, not reported, no one to 


& Co, (Cire nit Court of Appeals, Second Cireuit, 178 Fed. 73) 
the court states. 

can not resist the conclusion that the defendants take too nar 
a view of the law as it relates to unfair competition. The 


We 
law 


7 ; a threefold object; first, to protect the honest trader in the bust- 
o which fairly belongs to him; second, to punish the dishonest 
a ier who is taking his competitor’s business away by unfair means; 
raut 


and, third, to protect the public from deception. * * * 


rhe law is not made for the protection of experts, but for the 
public that vast multitude, which includes the ignorant, the unthink- 
ing, and the credulous, who, in making purchases, do not stop to an- 
ohne, but are governed by appearances and general impressions, 

In the recent case of the General Banking Co. v. Gor- 
man (Cireuit Court of Appeals, First Circuit, 3 Fed. (2d Se- 


ries) 891) the court held that— 
ynfair competition cases are affected with the public interest — 
and that— 


upfair competition mS 2 
and purchasing public 


grounded on the right of both dealer 


to be protected frem frauds of whieh both 
are victims, 


Referring to the new rule which declares that— 


| board of review. 


challenge them. Undoubtedly these statements influence the 
From the multitude of cases which the board 
of review has recommended no further proceedings, notwith- 


standing that preliminary investigations showed violations of 


| the law, it is obvious that these secret meetings have been of 


| Sreat advantage to persons and corporations charged with vio- 


The end and object of all proceedings of the Federal Trade Com- | 


mission is to end all unfair methods of competition or other violations 
of the law which it is given jurisdiction * * * with little 
harm to respondents as possible. 


as 


Commissioner Nugent states: 


It is true that it is the duty of the commission to put a stop to 
methods of competition. That object can only be attained by 
’ concerning those who are willfully guilty of such 
I do not agree with the majority that we should save such 
violators of the law from the condemnation of the public. Publicity 
will not only bring about a cessation of such practices on their part 
but deter others who might be tempted to adopt the same practices in 
to meet the unfair competition, or for other reasons, 

| do not see much, if any, difference between the man who steals a 
pocketbook and the man who knowingly, by false and misleading ad- 


unts 
‘pitiless publicity ’ 


it 


methods 


order 


yertising, adulteration of his products, palming off, ete., robs his cus- 
tomers. The result is the same in either case. The distinction lies 
largely in the means employed, The pocketbook may contain five or 


ty do 


lars, while the dishonest business man may obtain thousands 


ov tens of thousands, depending on the volume of his business and the | 


length of time he followed the unfair methods. No man would con- 
tend that the pickpocket should not be proceeded against or that if 
would stipulate in writing that he is guilty of the offense charged 
and would agree not to again commit it, he would not be tried and 
the matter would be dismissed without publicity; and I am of the 
the commission should not deal with business men who 
ingly are guilty of the unlawful acts above referred to. 

Speaking of the change in the rules made by the majority— 
wherein it is provided that before the board of review shall 
recommend to the commission that a complaint issue, the 
defendant against whom the complaint is made shall have an 
informal hearing before the board, but it shall not involve the 
taking of testimony, althongh the defendant shall be allowed 
to make or submit such statements of fact or law as desired— 
Commissioner Nugent in his dissent states: 


+} 


he 


opinion so 


Khe 


It will be observed that under the new rule the business man who 
lodged the complaint with the commission is afforded no opportunity 
te appear at the hearing and by cross-examination or otherwise inform 
the bourd concerning the truthfulness or untruthfulness of the state- 
ments made by the preposed respondent. I consider the change in 
procedure decidedly unfair and unjust as, to quote the language in a 
rule recently adopted by the majority, “the competitor injured and 
the public” are interested parties and their rights should be protected 
by bringing to light all of the facts. I do not believe that after the 
commission's investigation has been closed and the proposed respond- 
ents violation of the law is shown to the satisfaction of the board, 
and it will be noted that it is only in such cases that the respondent 
is accorded a hearing, respondent should be permitted to appear before 
the board, recently increased from three to five members, to make a 
further and additional “statement” in respect of the case, which 
“statement” not made under oath may, if accepted as true, influence 
the beard in its decision and induce it to recommend the dismissal of 
the application for complaint, and the case will be then reported to 


the commission for final determination with respondent's “ statement ” 
unchallenged. 


I have heretofore commented upon this new rule and the 
star-chamber proceedings which it provides. To my mind this 
rule can not be defended. The defendant or his attorney may 


secretly appear before the board of review and make any state- 


lations of the law. 

And I repeat when I say that the board of review’s recom- 
mendations against further action are usually promptly ae- 
quiesced in by the commission, with no knowledge of what 
occurred in the secret meetings, with no facts to overturn the 
prima facie case made in the preliminary investigations, 

This rule reduces the procedure of the commission to a faree, 
or, I should, rather, say, to a tragedy, so far as the public is 
concerned and the complainants and the business concerns 
which have suffered at the hands of corporations engaged in 
evil and unfair practices, 

On the 6th of April, 1925, Commissioners Humphrey, Van 
Fleet, and Hunt promulgated a new rule which provided that 
in the settlement of any matter by stipulation before complaint 
issued no statement in reference thereto shall be made by the 
commission for publication, and that— 


after a complaint is issued no statement in regard to the case shall be 


made by the commission for publication until after the final determina- 
tion of the case. 


Commissioner Nugent states that it had been the practice, 
when a complaint was issued, for the commission 
to prepare and give to the press a statement setting forth that fact, 
the name of the respondent, and the unfair practices with which he 
was charged, and the complaint itself became a public decument 


Objection by Commissioners Thompson and Nugent to the lat- 
ter part of the new rule is made in these words: 


I am of the opinion that when a complaint 


is formally issued it 
becomes a public document, and should be open to the inspection of 
representatives of the press and the public generally. It should net 


be withheld from such inspection until answer is filed, which, under 
the Rules of Practice, is 30 days after service of complaint, and w 
time is frequently extended on request of respondent. 

There have been cases in the history of the comnyission when the 
mere announcement in the newspapers that a 


eb 


has 


complaint been 
issued against a particular respondent charging certain unfair methods 
of competition has been sufficient to Induce the discontinuance of such 
methods and thereby save one or more of respondent's competitors, as 


well as the public, from further material injury. 
I am unalterably opposed to that part of the rule which provides 
that no publicity to “the settlement of any by 


matter stipulation 


before complaint is issued shail be made by the commission.” In ether 
words, nothing shall be nyade public concerning the dismissal of ap 
plications fer complaint on stipulation, which, as said elsewhere tn 


this dissent, means that when a business man complains to the com 
mission that a competitor is practicing unfair methods of competith 
and the party complained against confesses, in writing, that he | 
lowing the unlawful practices complained of, agrees that be will dis- 
continue them and not resume them in the future, the application for 
complaint is dismissed, 


n, 


fol 


With respect to the new rule concerning publicity and the 
statement given out by the majority on April 30, 1925, Commis- 
sioner Nugent states that it appears to him that the rule is 
intended— 


That no publicity shall at any time be given out by anybody 
cerning such stipulations, and that they shall not become public a 


qGoecu- 
ments or open to the inspection of any person, including the In 


isihness 
men who lodged with the commission 


complaints the 
spondents who enter into said stipulations, 


against re- 


He further states that— 


It is the duty of the commission under the law to protect the publie 
and honest business men from the dishonest and unlawful practices 
of unscrupulous business men, and not to protect or in any way shield 
the latter from the consequences of their own deliberately wrongful 
conduct; therefore I do not believe that their stipulations should be 
regarded as confidential or withheld from public view. 


Commissioner Nugent refers In his dissent to the contention, 
doubtless made by the majority members of the commission, 
that the new rule forbids any publicity relating to the stipula- 
tions or agreements on which applications for complaints are 
dismissed, and to the contention that any person who violated 
the rule would be liable to fine and imprisonment under the 
terms of section 10 of the Federal Trade Commission act. 

He also refers to the contention that members of the commis- 
sion who dissent from the action of the majority in approving 
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stipulations and in ordering dismissals of applications for 
complaint are subject to prosecution under the section referred 
to if they should make public the reasons for their dissents or 
refer to the coutents of the stipulations. 

It would seem that the majority members of the commission 
are determined to keep from the public, in the cases covered 
by the rule, any information in regard to the prosecutions of 
persons and corporations who violated the law. This propost- 
tion to prevent commissioners, under threat of fine and im- 
prisonment, from giving reasons for their dissent in a case, 
it seems to me, is monstrous. If a case is dismissed upon 
stipulation, or upon recommendations of a board of review, 
after star-chamber proceedings, and a commissioner dissents 
from the action taken, upon what theory should he be denied 
the right to express dissent and to give publicity to his views? 
Commissioner Humphrey was right when he declared that the 
majority of the commission had made “ many changes in the 
purpose and methods of the commission.” 

Commissioner Nugent, speaking of this latter part of the 
rule, states; 

An order dismissing an application for a complaint is a final order, 
and I do not believe for a moment that a majority of the commissior 
can, by the adoption of a rule, legally prevent dissenting commissioners 
from making public their views on such case or from quoting from the 
record, including stipulations in support of such views, or that such 
rule, when violated by dissenting commissioners acting in their official 
capacity, can subject them to the penalties provided by section 10, 


Karller in my remarks I referred to the statement of Mr. 
Humphrey which was, in effect, a denial of the right of either 
branch of Congress to require the Federal Trade Commission 
to make investigations as required by law. 

On the 16th of February, 1924, Senator La Follette offered a 
resolution, which was adopted, directing the Federal Trade 
Commission— 


to investigate the production, distribution, transportation, and sale of 
flour and bread, including by-products, and repert its findings in full 
to the Senate, showing the costs, prices, and profits at each stage of 
the process of production and distribution from the time the wheat 
leaves the farm until the bread is delivered to the consumer; the extent 
and methods of price fixing, price maintenance, and price discrimina- 
tion; the developments in the direction of monopoly and concentration 
of control in the milling and baking industries, and all evidence indl- 
cating the existence of agreements, conspiracies, or combinations in 
restraint of trade. 


This resolution was prompted by information that a monop- 
olistic organization had been formed with hundreds of millions 
of dollars of capital for the purpose of taking over the manu- 
facture and sale of bread and of by-products and of fixing 
prices and generally to engage in such activities as are charac- 
terized as monopolistic enterprises. 

Recent events have proved that such an organization was 
formed and was to be merged into a larger organization with 
a capital stock of $2,000,000,000, and that the scheme was to 
create a nation-wide monopoly to engage in the bread, flour, 
and miiling business, as well as other activities connected 
directly or indirectly with the same. The resolution was sub- 
mitted to the Federal Trade Commission, and a majority of 
the commission supported the proposition to not investigate 
these matters as directed by the Senate. The chief economist 
of the commission remonstrated against this course and in- 
sisted upon an honest investigation. Undoubtedly Senator 
La Follette and his resolution were in the mind of Commis- 
sioner Humphrey when he spoke about resolutions being offered 
for political effect and of— 
that element found upon the beatific fringe and pink edges of bol- 
shevism., 


On the 8d day of February, 1925, the Senate adopted a 
resolution relating to the tobacco industry and also relating to 
the General Electric Co. and its subsidiary and allied com- 
panies. The charge had been made that this company was a 
monopoly, that it had sought to monopolize and control the 
production, generation, and transmission of electric energy 
and power. On March 17 of the same year a resolution was 
adopted by the Senate directing the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate and report to the Senate— 
the present number and nature of the open-price associations, the 
names of such associations, the number of their members thereof, and 
the importance of such associations in the industry. 


The resolution atso called for information as to price fixing 
and information with respect to alleged violations of the anti- 
trust laws. 

On the same day the Senate adopted another resolution refer- 
ring to cooperative organizations and directing the Federal 
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Trade Commission to inquire into the growth and importance 
of such associations, including particularly the costs of mor 
keting and distribution of such cooperatives as compared with 
the corresponding costs of other types of distributers anq t! ‘ 
extent and importance of the interferences with and obstrue. 
tions to the formation and operation of cooperative organiza. 
tions of producers, distributers, and consumers by any corpora. 
tion or trade association in alleged violation of the antitrust 
laws, and to report thereon with recommendations for legigia. 
tion or other remedial action if the same appears necessary, 

With these resolutions before it the majority members of th 
commission refused to take any action except upon part of 
the General BHlectrie and the tobacco investigations. Commis. 
sioners Thompson and Nugent demanded without results tha; 
the commission proceed to inquire into the matters as directed 
in the resolutions. The matter became the subject of heated 
controversy in the commission, and the minority members 
threatened publicity unless some steps were taken. 

Finally, the Comptroller General was asked as to the author. 
ity of the commission to proceed, and he replied that the re- 
sponsibility for acting was upon the commission. The minority 
members then insisted upon action, and the matter became 
pressing that the majority members, seeking to prevent action, 
concluded to write the President of the United States in order 
that they might have the opinion of the Attorney General, 

In the meantime months had gone by; the Bread Trust was 
putting out its tentacles and laying the foundation for its domi. 
nating activities. Five months after the letter was written to 
the President and transmitted to the Attorney General, yo 
action had been taken by that official or by the Department of 
Justice. This department was silent and immovable, as it was 
in the matter of prosecuting those who were daily violating the 
antitrust laws. Soon after the resolutions had been transmit. 
ted to the commission, the chief economist and a few employees 
of the commission had begun investigations pursuant to these 
resolutions, but the majority compelled a suspension of further 
investigation. 

Commissioners Nugent and Thompson, feeling that the com. 
mission was derelict in its duty and that the majority members 
had no justification for their recaleitrancy, and hoping to 
secure some action upon the part of the Attorney General, 
gave out, on the 9th of October, 1925, a statement in which 
they said: 

Five months have passed and no answer has been received by the 
commission either from the President or the Attorney General. In the 
meantime the commission has discontinued all work on the resolutiva 
to investigate bread. 

No work has been done on open-price associations and cooperative 
associations. Not having received any reply either from the President 
or the Attorney General, the commission, on June 29, 1925, submitted 
the same question of jurisdiction with respect to the resolutions here- 
tofore referred to to the Comptroller General of the United States and 
received a reply from him on July 29, 1926. 


I pause here to remark that the President had made no state- 
ment, the Attorney General for months had given no signs of 
eonsciousness, and the majority members of the commission 
were “sitting tight” and preventing investigations from being 
made. But as an indication of the hostility of the administra- 
tion toward investigations I invite attention to the fact that on 
the 6th day of October, 1925, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget notified the commission that its appropriation would be 
reduced $125,000 and that the amount approved by the Presi- 
dent and recommended by the Budget for the entire work of the 
commission for the next fiscal year would be only $835,000. The 
Bureau of the Budget also suggested that $100,000 of the reduc- 
tion be taken from the economic division of the commission, 
that being the agency charged, under the rules of the commis 
sion, with investigating trusts and organizations such as those 
named in the resolutions to which I have referred. 

Senators know that the Budget is the President's recom- 
mendation to Congress. It is significant that this arm of the 
Chief Executive, at a time when these resolutions were pending 
calling for investigations, and when it was known that trusts 
and monopolies were being formed, that monopolistic control of 
commodities was becoming more strongly entrenched and that 
unfair practices by corporations were menacing legitimate and 
honest business, refused a sufficient appropriation for the cou 
mission and particularly for antitrust investigations. 

Commissioners Thompson and Nugent in their statement fur- 
ther say that they have— 


repeatedly insisted and urged that the commission determine its own 
jurisdiction, subject te review by the courts, in the matter of invest 
gations under Senate resolutions and have urged that the commission 
proceed with these investigations and have protested against the 
failure of the commission to do so. 
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mr. President, this statement given out by these faithful 

wumissioners, Thompson and Nugent, evidently jarred the De- 
partment of Justice, fer shertly after its publication action 
ae taken by the Attorney General. , . ye 

On October 24 the Attorney General submitted his opinion 
on the powers and duties of the Federal Trade Commission in 
the conduct of investigations under resolutions of the United 
States Senate. The law is so plain as to the duty of the 
commissioners in the premises that the Attorney General found 
po difficulty in deciding that it was the duty of the commission 
to proceed and make the investigation required by the resolu- 
tious. The Attorney General quotes section 6 ot the Federal 
Trade Commission act, which, as I insist, requires the com- 
mission, upon the request of the President or either House of 
Congress, to investigate and report the facts of any alleged vio- 
lations of the antitrust laws by any eorporation. In the 
course of his opinion he stated that the main purpose of the 
Yederal Trade Commission act was to— 
enable Congress, threugh the Federal Trade Commission, in obtaining 
full information concerning conditions in industry and to aid it in 
enacting legislation. 

With respect to the La Follette resolution directing an in- 
vestigation of the bread combine, the Attorney General says: 


While the investigation is concerned more with the effects of 


monopoly than with the means by which accomplished, it is with the 
effects of monopoly that Congress is mainly concerned. The artificial 
enhancement and depression of prices are the indicia of monopoly. 
Whether or not the eontrol acquired or exerted by a corporation or 
croup of corporations over interstate trade and commerce is monopo- 


listic in scope depends, at least in some measure, upon the power to 
control or affect prices. I am of opinion, therefore, that the commis- 
sion may, as a part of its investigation of alleged violations of the 
antitrust law by baking and milling corporations, ascertain and report 
the ts in reference to costs, prices, and profits set out in the early 
part of the resolution, 


Referring to the resolution directing an investigation of the 
General Electric Co., the Attorney General states that the in- 
vestigation should be made for the purpose of ascertaining the 
facts and circumstances tending to show any unlawful restric- 
tion of interstate commerce. The Attorney General took the 
position, however, that he found no autherity for an inquiry as 
to whether money had been spent to influence or control public 
opinion on the question of municipal or publie ownership. 

Concerning the resolution directing an investigation as to 
open-price associations, the Attorney General says that such 
associations are within the meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission act, or if not, are composed of corporations, and 
that their operations, in many important particulars, affect 
interstate trade and commerce. The opinion further states: 


The resolution calls for an investigation which ought to be of 
value to Congress in considering what legislation, if any, is required 
to cope with a new form of business organization which, while pos- 
sessing valuable features, has presented many difficult problems under 
the Federal antitrust laws. I am aware that the discussion concern- 
ing trade associations has centered about their legality under the anti- 
trust acts, and that such associations have been the subject of four 
important decisions of the Supreme Court under those laws. I am 
of opinion, therefore, that the investigation called for by Resolution 
No. 28 is appropriate to disclose the existence or nonexistence of 
alleged violations of the antitrust acts by corporatiens as defined in 
the fourth section of the Trade Commission act, and should be made. 


The Senate resolution directing investigation concerning co- 
operative associations is dealt with by the Attorney General, 
and he states that the investigation called for is within the line 
of duty of the commission. 

I have taken some time in calling attention to these resolu- 
tions and the reactionary course pursued by the majority of 
the commission as evidence of the fact that Commissioner 
Humphrey's statement is true “that many changes have been 
made in the purpose and methods” of the commission and 
that the commission would not act as a committee or detective 
agency at the request of departments of the Government. The 

‘ttitude of the majority with respect to these Senate resolu- 
tions Is unmistakable. Commissioners Humphrey, Hunt, and 
Van Fleet had determined that they would not make investi- 
gations fer the Senate or the House or other departments of 
the Government. It is obvious that they believed business had 
purged itself of all iniquities and that the commission was ex- 
sng only as an ornament and as a faithful friend to bestow 
praise, compliments, and benedictions. 

Mr. President, I come now to an examination of a few of 
the cases considered by the commission under the new “ pur- 
bose" and new rules, to demonstrate the decadence of the 


~¢ -—-_ 
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commission, and its faithfulness to the law and to the real 
purpose for which it was created. 

I invite attention to the case of the Commission v. The 
Larrowe Milling Co. In March, 1921, before Charles Beecher 
Warren was in the political limelight, the commission made 
a preliminary report in response to Senate Resolution 140. In 
the report submitted, it was pointed out that the defendant 
company was the dominant factor in the dried-beet pulp in- 
dustry and in the beet-sugar industry in the United States. 

Some time after the report was filed, complaint was made by 
manufacturers competing with the Larrowe Co. that they 
were unable to obtain pulp, either from this company or com 
panies having contractural relations with the Larrowe Co. 
except under prohibitive conditions. A thorough investigation 
of these complaints was made by the commission and its 
agencies. It was unanimously recommended that a complaint 
issue against the Larrowe Co. and 18 sugar-beet companies, 
charging them with a conspiracy to stifle and suppress compe 
tition in the distribution and sale of beet pulp. 

The record in the case, including the data obtained by the 
investigators, came to the commission, and the commission 
voted to issue a complaint against the Larrowe Co. and the 
sugar companies referred to. One of the companies named as 
defendant was the Michigan Sugar Co., whose president was 
Charles Beecher Warren. I should state that Commissioner 
Humphrey was not then a member of the commission. Within 
three duys after the complaint was issued Mr. Warren re- 
signed as president. My recollection ts that the New York 
rimes on February 1S, 1925, stated that the White House gave 
out the answer of the Michigan Co. to the commission's 
charges. On October 22, 1925, Messrs. Van Fleet and Hunt, 
as well as Commissioner Humphrey, who in the meantime had 
been appointed, voted to dismiss the complaint against all 
defendants. 

Senators will remember that after Mr. Warren's nomination 
for the position of Attorney General his connection with the 
Michigan Sugar Co., of which he was president, received atten- 
tion in the Senate. It was contended that the defendants 
named in the Federal Trade Commission complaint consti- 
tuted a monopoly in violation of the Sherman and Clayton 
Acts, and that their practices brought them within the pro- 
visions of the Federal trade statute. The defeat of Mr. War- 
ren for confirmation by the Senate was largely due to his con- 
nection with the Larrowe Co. and the Michigan Co. and also 
his long years’ association with the Sugar Trust. 

The record in the case conelusively establishes that the de- 
fendants above referred to had violated the law. The careful 
investigation made by the commission befere the complaint 
was entertained showed that all defendants were using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce and had violated sections 
1 ahd 2 of the Sherman antitrust law. Witheut taking the time 
to read, I shall ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this 
point some of the allegations of the complaint. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without ebjection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter is as fellows: 


Respondent manufacturers have entered into contracts with respond- 
ent, Larrowe Milling Co., by the terms whereof sald milling com- 
pany is given the exclusive right and privilege of selling all the 
beet pulp produced by the manufacturer each season over a term of 
years, excepting, in some instances, a limited supply of said pulp, 
which is retained by the manufacturer to sell directly to ultimate 
consumers in the immediate neighborhood of its factory. 

Respondent manufacturers abide by the terms of said contracts and 
refrain from selling their beet pulp except through respondent Larrowe 
Milling Co. as such sales agent, and respondent Larrowe Milling Co. 
sells said pulp to manufacturers of and dealers in cattle feeds located 
throughout the United States, causing said pulp when so sold to be 
transported from the plants of the respondent manufacturers in iInter- 
state commerce to the purchasers thereef located in States other than 
where said plants are located. 

Respondent manufacturers from time to time keep respondent Lar 
rowe Milling Co. advised of the quantity of beet pulp on band remain- 
ing unsold and of the estimated quantity of such pulp which wil! be 
produced in the future, together with other information and data of a 
eharacter to enable respondent Larrowe Milling Co. to, and it does, fix 
prices, terms, and discounts, and maintains price levels on the entire 
sales of beet pulp for respondent manufacturers, and respondent manw 
facturers abide by and adhere to said prices, terms, and discounts. 

Respondent Larrowe Milling Co., acting upon the information so 
received, withdraws beet pulp from the market in certain localities and 
pushes the sale of such pulp im other localitics and otherwise manipu- 
lates the market in such a manner as to secure high prices for all the 
beet pulp sold by it. 


™ 
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The effect of aforesaid combination and conspiracy and the acts 
and practices done and engaged in by respondents in carrying out the 
same, all as hereinbefore sect out, has had and now has the tendency 


to suppress and has suppressed competition in price and otherwise in 
the sale and distribution of beet pulp in trade and commerce between 
the StateS and has denied to the public those advantages in price and 
otherwise which obtain in said industry under conditions of 
natural and normal competition between respondents and in the absence 
id acts and things done by them, 


would 


of aforesa 

Mr. KING. ‘The record upon which the commission based its 
complaint contains a large amount of documentary evidence— 
letters from competing mixed-feed manufacturers, statements 


from some of the defendants as well as from various complain- 
ants, and letters exchanged between defendants. The allega- 
tions of the complaint were abundantly supported and estab- 


lished beyond doubt that the antitrust laws had been violated. 


The Larrowe Co, admitted its exclusive disposition of 75 per 
cent of the beet pulp produced in the United States by reason 
of the contracts with the other defendants; that it controlled 
prices and distribution. Notwithstanding the conclusive evi- 


dence supporting the complaint, together with the admissions 
in the stipulation, the majority of the commission dismissed 
the case. Some statements were made, not under oath, of a 
self-serving character by some of the defendants, upon which 
I presume the majority members of the commission attempt to 
justify their improper course, ; 

Mr. President, I have here excerpts from the Recorp, inelud- 
ing copies of some of the letters exchanged between the de- 
fendants. No one can read these papers and the record in the 
case without being convinced beyond all shadow of doubt of 
the violation of law and the impropriety of the commission in 
dismissing the complaint. The letters of the defendants among 
themselves furnish all necessary proof to support the complaint. 
The following paragraph from a letter by one of the defendants 
is typical of what is found in many communications: 

McLean stated that at the present time Larrowe controlled over 90 
per cent of the dried-beet pulp of this country, and he sincerely hoped 
that this monopoly would continue, for they realize that by one lone 
man handling their output they receive the best possible price, whereby 


if several houses got hold of beet pulp competition would enter in, 
which would eventually cause them to receive less money for their 
pulp. 


I should add that Mr. Larrowe was president of the Larrowe 
Co. and its active manager. And it was with the Larrowe Co. 


that the other 18 defendants had the contracts creating a 
monopoly. 
There was also a contract between the Larrowe Co. and 


a Canadian company by which it was agreed that if there was 
any change in the tariff laws of the United States which 
resulted in the duty and charges advancing to a point wherein 
the Canadian company regarded it as unprofitable to carry 
out the contract, it would have the privilege of canceling it, 
but if canceled it agreed not to send any pulp into the United 
States, unless under some arrangement satisfactory to the 
Larrowe Co, Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp as a part of my remarks a portion of the dissenting 
opinion of Commissioners Thompson and Nugent, filed in this 
case, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Without objection the request 


Instead of trying the case and taking testimony under oath, the 
attorney for the commission entered into a_ stipulation as to the 
facts with the Larrowe Co., In which the Larrowe Co. admitted some 
of the charges of the complaint and denied others. The stipulation, 
failed to many of the most vital and important 
evidenced by documents and otherwise in the record, upon 
which the aceusations In the complaint of unlawful combination and 
conspiracy were founded. Upon the presentation of the etipula- 
tion to the commission, together with a recommendation for dismissal 
by the chief counsel, the majority of the commission, Commissioners 
Van Fleet, Tlunt, and Ilumphrey, voted to dismiss the complaint, 
and Commissioners Thompson and Nugent voted to the contrary and 
dissented from the order of dismissal. 

The dismissal of its complaint leaves the mixed-feed manufacturers 
who are the competitors of the Larrowe Co., which company in its 
mixed-feed preduction alone absorbs approximately 40 per cent of the 
beet pulp received from the sugar companies, precisely where they were 
before they lodged their complaints with the commission. It also de- 
prives the users of pulp as feed for cattle and other animals of the 
benefits that would accrue from lower prices under normal conditions 
ef competition, as set forth in the complaint. 

. . . . . s 


however, cover 


matters, 
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Practically all of the sugar companies, except as heretofore 


state 
that filed answers admitted that they had contracts with the Kia 
Co. for the handling of their pulp and subsequently submitted Copies 


of these contracts. Each company denied that it had any kn wh 
of the acts and things charged against the Larrowe Co. and the other 
sugar companies, and each denied that there was any combination 
conspiracy between it and the Larrowe Co., or between it and any » 
sugar company, or the commission of illegal acts by it. 

The record upon which the commission based its complaint contains 
documentary evidence, letters from competing mixed-feed 
turers, statements from some of the respondents, and from those j 
stigating the complaints, together with many letters passing betwen 
the Larrowe Co, and some of the sugar companies, quotations from 
some of which are hereinafter made, in substantiation of the following 

(1) That the beet-pulp industry is divided up territorially ang that 
there is no competition between the respondent companies in go far 
as the sale of beet pulp is concerned. For example, the pulp of » 
sugar companies on the Pacific coast does not come in competition 
that of the sugar companies east of the Rocky Mountains, being 
died from an office of the Larrowe Co. at Los Angeles, Calif, 

The output of the companies in Kansas, Nebraska, and Colorag 
does not come in competition with those east of the Mississippi River 
or west of the Rockies, while the output of sugar companies fy 
the district, including Michigan and other neighboring States 
to supply the demands along the Atlantic coast. There is an except 
to this situation when there is an abnormal market. 

(2) That the Larrowe Co, each season obtains from all of the pugar 
companies statements showing the amount of pulp on hand and ¢) 
estimated output for the future, and other data, compiles the same, and 
passes the information on to all of them. 

(3) That the respondent, the Michigan Sugar Co., usually fixes ¢) 
price of pulp per ton at the opening of the season; that the other 
companies are informed by the Larrowe Co, of the price so fixed, and 
that said price is adopted by said companies and changed only on at 
vices from the Larrowe Co. 

(4) That the record and some of the contracts with the sugar com 
panies contain evidence and language restricting some of the companic: 
to sales in certain territories. 

(5) That the Larrowe Co, had an agreement with the Dominion 
Sugar Co., of Canada, in 1921, under the terms of which the Larroy 
Co. handled the pulp of the Dominion company, and the agreement 
provided that if it was canceled by the Dominion Sugar Co. it was not 
to send any pulp into the United States except under some arranze- 
ment agreeable to the Larrowe Co. 

(6) That the 25 per cent of the pulp sold in this country which 
the Larrowe Co. does not contro! is either foreign pulp, which can 
not reach inland points in the United States because of high freight 
rates, or is the output of small companies, whose business is contined 
to narrow geographical localities. Hence the 25 per cent does not 
produce very active competition, but leaves most of the market to the 
control of the Larrowe Co. in its sale and distribution of the re- 
mainder of the pulp. 

(7) That all of the respondent sugar companies entered into a joint 
fdvertising campaign in 1921 for the purpose of increasing the sale 
of pulp and shared the expense according to the production of each 
company. 

(8) That there is a tariff on pulp of $5 per ton. 

(9) That the Larrowe Co. controls the distribution of 75 per cent 
of pulp produced in the United States. 

(10) That the contracts of the sugar companies with the Larrowe 
Co. run from one to five years, though the length of time of the larger 
companies is generally more than a year. The Great Western Sugar 
Co. has a contract for three years. The Holland-St. Louis Sugar Co 
contract is for five years. The length of time, however, is apparently 
net important, since self-interest in the form of decreased competi 
tion and resultant higher prices would naturally bind the sugar cou 
panies to their central selling agency, the Larrowe Co. 

(11) A careful analysis of the method followed by the Larrowe (Co 
in manipulating the prices in consunying territories where it disposed 
of pulp produced by the sugar companies will show that not only wis 
the competition between those companies eliminated, but consumers ia 
Middle West territory were forced to pay higher prices for beet pul) 
than they would had competition been free and open. Conipetitive 
markets do not exist. 

They accomplished this result by means of a method somewhat sim! 
lar to that applied in the so-called Pittsburgh-plus practice. 

What is termed the big feeding section using beet pulp is cast of 
Pittsburgh-Buffalo, and Boston is used as representative of the point of 
greatest consumption or demand. ; 

In other words, a place price or classified price results which !9 
itself is an infallible indication of monopolistic control. As an illus 
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tration it is shown by the correspondence between respondents [at 
while the prices or net realizations to the Great Western Sugar (0. in 
1921 was $9.83 per ton when shipped to Boston, where it canre inte 
alleged competition with Michigan pulp, that the price in the vicinity of 





Nebr. was $15 per ton. In other words, the reciprocal use of 
c hase end the evasion of bona fide market competition enabled 
Western Sugar Co, to dump its surplus into eastern territories 
rye its price to the local consumer, which was 50 per cent 


imilar In some respects to the Pittsburgh-plus practice, the 
n of price control is much more certain and complete and 
nees of artificial price control are much more noticeable in 





ts. 
of the foregoing facts the attorney for the. commission 
aie | into a stipulation with the Larrowe Co. alone which does 
pot in ie many of the facts hereinbefore set forth evidencing a 
pation and conspiracy to suppress competition, In the stipu 
- the Larrowe Co. admits the exclusive disposition by it of 75 
~ t of the beet pulp produced in the United States, by reason 
7 its contracts with the sugar companies. It admits that the Lar- 
rowe Co. secures at the beginning of the season estimates from each 
mal turer of his output and other data and after compiling this 
data furnishes such compilation to the various sugar companies ; 
that the Larrewe Co.’s policy is to assure itself of sufficient 
. . to fill orders of retailers who sell direct to the feeders before 
it sells to its competitors who manufacture mixed feeds; admits 


that the beet pulp produced west of the Rockies rarely competes with 
that east of the Rockies and the pulp produced in Kansas, Colorado, 
and Nebraska competes only to a limited extent with that produced 
east of the Mississippi River on account of the railroad freight rates; 
states that of the 75 per cent of pulp handled by it the Larrowe Co. 

a large buyer for its own purposes, using from 30 to 40 per cent 
in mixing with its other feeds in a mixed feed product; admits that 
there are 18 contracts with sugar companies in evidence at this time 
and they cover periods from one to five years; admits that the contracts 

. made separately and at different times for different periods; ad 
mits that individual manufacturers, during the season, have with- 
drawn their production from the market and held out for a higher 
I but does not admit, nor mention, that this was done upon the 
advice and suggestion of the Larrowe Co.; admits that it attempts to 
get the greatest net profits for each manufacturer according to his 
location and freight rates. 

‘Nothing is said in this stipulation, however, about the evidence in 
the record showing that each of the sugar companies is fully aware 
of the Larrowe Co,.’s contracts with the other sugar companies, and 
that they all cooperate with the Larrowe Co. in the advancing of 
prices of beet pulp and also refuse to sell to competitors of the Lar- 
rowe Co., including particularly the mixed-feed manufacturers; nor 
does the stipulation say anything about the restriction of territory as 
referred to in the letters herewith attached, so that there is practically 
no competition between any of the respondent sugar companies in the 
sale of their beet pulp; nor does the stipulation make reference to evi- 
dence discovered by the commission's examiners since the complaint 
was issued that as early as 1920 the respondent sugar companies know- 
ingly distributed their beet pulp exclusively through the Larrewe Co. 
for the purpose of climinating competition and keeping up the price. 
The stipulation also igmores the fact, brought to the attention of the 
commission by feed manufacturers, that they have been refused pulp 
since the Larrowe Co. controls 75 per cent of the supply, although in 
some instances the pulp was lodged in warehouses in the city where the 
seid feed manufacturer had its plant. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the record in this case, as well as 
that in other cases, proves that the Federal Trade Commission 
should be reformed or abolished. If cases of this character are 
to be dismissed, and if the violators of law are to go unwhipped, 
if the Federal Trade Commission is to be used as a shield for 
the protection of corporations whose monopolistic activities are 
as glaring as those exhibited in the Larrowe case, then I repeat 
Congress should repeal the Federal Trade Commission act, be- 
cause it is apparent that under the present administration no 
reform is possible. And yet no greater service could now be 
rendered the public, who are suffering from the tyranny of 
trusts and monoply, than to have a Federal Trade Commission 
animated by a desire and purpose to enforce the antitrust laws 
and execute the provisions of the Federal trade act. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us what 
happened to that sugar case from Michigan? How was the 
dismissal brought about? 

Mr. KING. After a searching investigation before the com- 
plaint was filed the commission unanimously voted in favor of 
proceeding against the Larrowe Co. and 18 sugar companies. 
When it was discovered that Charles Beecher Warren's com- 
pany was one of the chief offenders the records seem to indicate 
that a majority of the commission, in the language of the 
street, “ got cold feet.” 

The record before the commission, which contained letters 
and reports from the defendants themselves, established beyond 
all question that the criminal provisions of antitrust laws had 
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been violated. The Attorney Ceneral should have promptly 
had the defendants, or some of them, indicted, but the De part- 
ment of Justice did nothing, and Messrs. Hunt, Van Fleet, and 
Humphrey following the course which apparently they had de 
termined upon, namely, to emasculate the law and give a new 
“purpose” to the Federal Trade Commission, accepted a 
stipulation which recited only a part of the facts and then dis- 
missed the entire proceedings without entering an order to 
“cease and desist.” 

Mr. President, I am wnable to understand the course of the 
majority of the commissioners. I shali not say that Mr. 
Warren’s connection with the case had anything to do with 
the final results. He was, of coursc, an important and pogyer- 
ful figure ijn the Republican Party, and his company, the com- 
pany of which he had been president for many years, was one 
of the chief conspirators in the case. Indeed, Mr. Warven 
was so important a figure in his party that he was named by 
the President for Attorney General of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I desire to have the Senator 
bring out, if it was a fact. How did that time correspond with 
the time of the dismissal ; and did this dismissal take place in 
secret? Was there an open meeting? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, as Il have stated, when the com 
plaint was filed it was not known according to the statement 
of Commissioners Thompson and Nugent, and it is net denied 
that Mr. Warren was president of one of the principal de- 
fendants, and his connection with the defendants was only 
known when he resigned a few days thereafter. 

On October 22, 1925, these three commissioners voted to dis- 
miss the complaint against all defendants, including Mr. 
Warren’s company. On January 10, 1925, as I remember, Mr. 
Warren was nominated for the position of Attorney General. 
Ilis rejection followed some time afterwards, and in March 
of the same year he was renominated and again confirmation 
was denied by the Senate. As stated, the complaint was filed on 
January 23, 1925, and was ordered dismissed October 23, 1925. 

Mr. NORRIS. The commissioners themselves who dismissed 
the complaint had joined in making the complaint? 

Mr. KING. Exactly. That is, all commissioners voted for 
the complaint, but Mr. Humphrey did not become a member 
until shortly after. As stated, after a searching invesiiya- 
tion they voted for the complaint, and with the condemning 
evidence in their possession, showing the truthfulness of the 
allegations of the complaint, they dismissed it and in effect 
told the defendants to go hence and continne their ileal 
practices. I leave it to Senators to determine whut causes 
operated to secure this remarkable result. 

Mr. NORRIS. It might be interesting to know whether, 
when they voted for the complaint, it was known that Mr. 
Warren was to be nominated as Attorney General or that he 
was connected with the Michigan Sugar Co. 

Mr. KING. Perhaps the Senator did not hear me when I 
stated that Commissioners Thompson and Nugent say that 
when the complaint was voted Mr. Warren's connection with 
one of the chief defendants was not known, and I stated that 
a reputable newspaper some time later declared that from the 
White House came the defense of the Michigan Sugar Co., with 
which Mr. Warren was connected. 

Mr. NORRIS. When was he appointed Attorney General, 
with reference to the dismissal? 

Mr. KING. Mr. Warren's name was first sent by the Presi- 
dent to the Senate on January 10, 1925. If he had been con- 
firmed and action had been taken against the defendants for 
violation of the antitrust laws, he would have been in the 
embarrassing position of having to prosecute a company which 
he had been president of for many years, and whose transgres- 
sions had occurred while he was president. 

Mr. President, an extensive investigation was made of the 
lumber interests in the United States, including the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, by the Federal Trade Commission, 
and a report submitted to Congress in June, 1921, in which it 
was charged that there had been— 


curtailment of production, price control of logs and lumber, con- 
centration of supplies of Douglas fir in the hands of a few, enhance- 
ment of prices, affiliating with British Columbia leggers for the 
purpose of continuing the advancement of prices, exchanging with 
southern pine and western pine manufacturers notices of price action 
for the purpose of securing harmonious prices, and other charges, all 
of which were supported by letters, documents, and data of the manu- 
facturers of Dougias fir and other lumber. 


The Attorney General, though this report was submitted to 
him, refused or neglected to take any action whatever in the 
matter, though the record conclusively showed criminal acts 
calling for prosecution. 
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In 1922 the Federal Trade Commission issued a complaint 
against the Douglas Fir Co. and 107 others, charging them 
with a conspiracy to hinder and obstruct competition in the 
sale and distribution of lumber in interstate and foreign 


Tomine rce, 
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In 1923 the complaint was amended by language, charging | 


an overt act to the effect that from 1915 to 1922, with the aid 
gud assistance of the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
the Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, and the Douglas Fir 
IDixploitation & Export Co... I spondents fixed prices and terms 
nt which they would agree and did agree to sell lumber and 
logs in commerce, compelling purchasers to buy upon a uniform 
prige and upon uniform terms as fixed by them. 

The Douglas Fir Co. defended, claiming that it was engaged 
solely in export trade within the meaning of the so-called Webb- 
Pomerene law. The record shows that the defendants were en- 
gaged in and controlled to a large extent the manufacture and 
sale of Douglas fir lumber on the Pacific coast, and that about 
SO per cent of their output is consumed in the United States, the 
remaining 20 per cent being sold through the defendant, the 
Douglas Fir Exploitation & Export Co., to exporters f. a. s. at 
Pacific coast ports for resale in foreign countries. : 

The evidence clearly established the curtailment of produc- 
tion, the fixing of prices, the holding of meetings to effect the 
objects of the organizations, the exchange of correspondence to 
that end, and general plain violations of the antitrust laws. 

The Lumbermen’s Association was a central agency through 
which meetings were arranged, price lists issued, production 
curtailed, and information in furtherance of the conspiracy dis- 
seminated. Some of the defendants were officers and many 
were active members of the association. ‘The defendants paid 
$100,000 a year for membership dues alone in the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, which was the agency selected to 
effectuate and to carry out the conspiracy of the defendants. 

Commissioners Iiunt, Van Fleet, and Nelson B. Gaskill, in 
the face of records which clearly established violations of law, 
entered an order dismissing the complaint. Commissioners 
Thompson and Nugent dissented. Commissioner Humphrey 
was not a member of the commission when proceedings in this 
case were initiated. Perhaps I should state that at the be- 
giyning of 1922 the commission consisted of Hon. Victor Mur- 
dock, who did much to bring the commission to a high standard 
of efficiency and public service; Houston Thompson, whom I 
have already referred to; ex-Senator John F. Nugent; and 
Nelson B. Gaskill. On June 30, 1922, Mr. Vernon W. Van Fleet 
was appointed by President Harding. On January 31 Commis- 
sioner Murdock resigned, and on June 16 of the same year 
President Harding appointed to succeed him Commissioner 
Gaskill. His term expired September 26, 1924, and on March 38, 
1925, President Coolidge appointed Commissioner Ilumphrey to 
succeed him. 

To further illustrate the change in policy adopted by the 
three Republican conunissioners, I invite the Senate's attention 
to case No. 1177. The defendant was engaged in manufactur- 
ing various fabrics, and it extensively advertised its various 
products throughout the United States. It was charged that 
the defendant falsely advertised not only its trade-marks but its 
products, as a result of which the public were misled and 
deceived. 

It was particularly alleged that the textiles and fabrics were 
labeled and advertised as pure silk when such was not the fact; 
that cotton and wool were used in the manufacture of such 
iextiles and fabrics. It was also charged that the defendants 
ndvertised fabrics contaning wool-thread or artificial thread 
as Mallinson’s silk de luxe. Prior to the misleading labeling 
and advertising the commission, in its conference rulings, had 
issued a publication called Conference Rulings, to which wide 
publicity was given throughout the country, and particularly 
among trade associations. These Conference Rulings con- 
demned misleading and untruthful advertising. The commis- 
sion in Conference Ruling No. 49 condemned the labeling of a 
fabric as Oxford and Cambridge silks when it contained but 
15 per cent cocoon silk. These rulings merely emphasized what 
all honest manufacturers knew; that to misrepresent a product 
and advertise that its constituent parts were entirely different 
from what the labels and advertising represented constituted 
unfair methods of competition in commerce. The defendant 
company knew or ought to have known of the rulings of the 
commission; but, aside from such rulings, proper business 
standards would have condemned its course of business. How- 
ever, it disregarded the rulings and was finally brought before 
the commission upon the complaint of competitors. 

I shall not rehearse the facts or the evidence; what I have 
stated minimizes the case. Even after the investigators of the 
commission visited the defendant and made inquiry concerning 
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the improper practices, no change was made. Upon Procepdine 
being instituted, then, and then only was there gq promies 
of reform. The complaint was dismissed by stipulatio, 
public not being informed as to the reasons; nor was ther, .,.. 
order issued that the defendant company cease and de ist t, te. 
its unfair practices, nm 

The commission should have proceeded with the case as tt 
was in possession of evidence proving the averments of - 
complaint. The cost would heve been unimportant, bees». 
the evidence had already been accumulated.” Commissionuy 
Thompson and Nugent dissented, contending that there oye): ;, 
be the fullest publicity soe that competitors who had heey sy, 
jured by the unfair practices of the defendant might know 
facts and learn that the Government would not tos>r ‘ 
tices which manifestly were in violation of law. The discos). 
ing commissioners also insisted that the publie who had 
injured should know the facts, both for their protection 9 
also because such knowledge, obtained through publicity, w 
be an object lesson to the defendant and a deterrent 
further transactions, at least of like character. 

As I recall ‘this case, under the rulings of the majority, tye 
defendant was permitted to sign a stipulation in a stur-chamber 
proceeding and depart without punishment or condemnatioy, 
And as I reeall, one of the new rulings sought to prevent any 
dissenting member of the commission from making publicly 
known the facts of the case. Accordingly, if the rule had heey 
observed, Commissioners Thompson and Nugent could not haye 
given to the public their dissenting opinion or made public any 
disapproval of the action of the majority in the case. 

A number of cases have been dismissed by the majority mem 
bers of the commission over the protests of Commissioners 
Thompson and Nugent where it appeared that efforts had toon 
made to bring about guaranties of jobbers against losses oy 
unsold goods resulting from a decline in the manufactuier’s 
selling price. 

Undoubtedly the practices referred to in the complaints re- 
sulted in public injury. They restrained trade and also cop. 
stituted unfair methods of competition in commerce. he 
unfair methods of competition were clearly disclosed in the 
Corn Products Refining Co. case, in which it was shown that 
the company was a dominant factor in the production of ray 
material known as glucose and in the finished product known 
as Sirup, and that it had the power to control the price margin 
between the glucose and the sirup. It guaranteed sales of the 
finished product against decline in price, ranging in time from 
two to seven months, but made no guaranty with respect to 
glucose which is sold to sirup-making competitors. 

The defendant arbitrarily fluctuated the margin between the 
two products so as to muke unprofitable or hazardous the busi- 
ness of competitors in sirup who bought glucose from it and 
were compelled by their own customers to give a guaranty 
similary to that of the defendant, and on failing to give such 
guaranty to greatiy restrict their business. The company 
also induced jobbers to purchase large quantities of sirup and 
to refuse to lower the price in rates until a given date and to 
hold the price at the request of the jobbers at high levels until 
the latter could dispose of their purchased sirup, though a 
great collapse had caused corn, from which the glucose and 
sirup are made, to materially fall in price. Moreover, in the 
year in question there was a great decrease in the purchasing 
capacity of the consumers. 

Without going into the facts, it is sufficient to say that the 
public suffers from the practice of guaranteeing against the 
decline in prices, and often competing purchasers are placed at 
a great disadvantage and sustain enormous losses. 

Another case brought before the commission and dismissed 
by stipulation shows the evil of the present rule adopted by 
the majority members of the commission. In a certain cn 
plaint against a candle company the latter was charged with 
misbranding its products, as a result of which the public were 
deceived and injured and honest competitors were placed at a 
great disadvantage and sustained losses. 

The defendant company manufactured large quantities of 
what were known as altar candles, which were used in re 
ligious ceremonies. The rules of the church required that the 
eandles should contain more than 50 per cent of beeswat. 
False advertisements were made, and candles were packed an 
labeled, indicating that they were of the required standard. 

Analyses showed that many of the candles sold, contained 
less than 12 per cent of beeswax. There was no question but 
that these unfair practices resulted in the public being deceived 
and injured and competitors placed at a great disadvantage. 
The dismissal by stipulation without publicity did not meet the 
situation. 

I have referred to the Continental Baking Co.'s case. Under 
the rules promulgated by the majority no publicity was give 
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complaint until after the answer was filed. In the mean- | 
and by reason of the delays which the defendant, with 
ipproval of the majority of the commission was able to 
eure. the efforts of the defendant to perfect its organization 
strengthen its monopolistic hold of the business which it 
was undertaking were crowned with success. 

The mergings und censolidations lessened competition and 
tended to monopolize control of one of the necessities of life. 
M passed and no answer was filed, and thereupon, hoping 
ty arrest the further monopolistic efforts of the defendant, and 
wtravention of the new ruling, Commissioners Thompson 
Nugent, on October 7, 1925, gave out a statement to the | 
public with respect to the case. Undoubtedly, if the old rule | 
had been observed and the public had been advised of the filing 
of the complaint, the conspiracy to form a nation-wide mo- 
nopoly would have been checked, if not aborted. In the light 
recent transactions relating to the defendants, it is mani- 
fest that the new rule is highly improper, and makes for the 
protection of violators of law and the injury of the public and 
honest business. 

in August, 1924, after full investigation, complaint was 
ecned against the Chicago Retail Lumber Dealers Association. 
Refore the board of review a secret hearing was granted to 
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attorney for one of the companies, which was a member of 
he association, and several of its officers. The representatives | 
of the company were not sworn, but made statements which 
were not reported, The statements made by these persons were 
vital to the ease, and so far as I am advised were made for | 
the purpose of attempting to refute the evidence which had 
been gathered by the proper investigating officers of the 
comission. 

A strong case had been made by the investigators and the 
record clearly disclosed violations of the law by the defend- 
After the attorney and the officials referred to had | 
made their statements and arguments, the trial attorney for 
the commission was not permitted to offer any rebuttal testi- | 
mony nor was he permitted to cross-examine the persons so 
tesjifving. Those who had complained could have refuted the 
statements made by the defendants, but were not advised of 
the secret hearing nor were they permitted subsequently to 
give any testimony. The board of review recommended that 
the case be dismissed for lack of jurisdiction. No member of 
the commission was present at the secret hearing, nor did any 
of the commissioners know what statements had there been 
made. Nevertheless a majority of the commission promptly 
granted the motion, Commissioners Thompson and Nugent dis- 
senting. 

The dissenting commissioners stated that they had been de- 
prived of the right to be informed of the facts through the 
medium of sworn testimony, as required by law, or upon a con- 
crete statement of facts. The record, so far as I am advised, 
clearly established that the defendant association contained 
more than 40 retail lumber dealers in Cook County, IIL, and 
for nearly 10 years the members of the association had main- 
tained a pool under the terms of which a percentage of the 
total business was awarded to each member, regardless of the 
sales made by him. 

If the sales of a member exceeded the agreed percentage, a 
penalty attached, and if the sales were less than the allotment 
the treasury was drawn upon to recoup the deficit. A price 
list. based upon the average cost of doing business, was estab- 
lished, and it included interest on investment and rent on real 
estate owned. A forfeiture fund was maintained, and other 
conditions required yand adhered to, which strengthened the 
combination and made it a more cohesive, militant, and monop- 
olistic organization. 

The complaint alleged that the activities of the defendants 
restrained interstate commerce and that competitors who were 
not members of the association suffered from such interference. 
Intimidation and threats were resorted to, and efforts to pre- 
vent interstate shipments to nonmembers, as well as concerted 
price quoting campaigns. The complaint charged that the mem- 
bers of the association purchased most of their lumber from 
concerns outside of the State and that some of the members 
sold to purchasers beyond the limits of the State. 

It was conceded that members made sales within the State 
by causing car-lot shipments and deliveries to be made from 
without the State directly to the point where the lumber was 
required, without commingling the shipments with local stocks. 

Clearly the association was engaged in interstate commerce 
and the allegations of the complaint, most of which were con- 
ceded, brought the defendants within the provisions of the law 
and required the Federal Trade Commission to take appro- 


priate steps in the premises. But, as stated, the action was 
dismissed. 
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| enforcement of the antitrust 


| Which had been acquired by the commission in its investivat 
| of the Aluminum Co. and some of its subsidiary organizations. 


|; Was met by a stern and unyielding refusal of Messrs. 


oUG6L 


The Aluminum Co. of America has been before the public for 
a number of years. Recently the activities of this organization 
and some of its subsidiaries were considered by the Judiciary 
Committee of the Senate and later by the Senate itself. The 
investigations made by the Federal Trade Commission several 


| Years ago conclusively established that it was a monopoly and 


that it had violated the antitrust laws. A decree entered in 
an action brought in the courts resulted in an injunction en- 
joining the defendant from certain illegal practices. Later it 


| was charged that it violaied the terms of the decree, and the 
| Federal 


Trade Commission, before the present majority con- 
trolled the commission, made an examination and reported that 
the decree had been violated. 

Commissioners Van Fleet, Gaskill, and Hunt refused to per- 
mit the Attorney General of the United States to examine the 
records and the files in the possession of the commission, though 
none were confidential, 

The Attorney General, under the uniform practice theretofore 
obtaining, had access to the files and records in the office of the 
commission. I shall not go into details concerning this matter, 
because it has so recently been discussed in the Senate. But I 
have no hesitancy in saying that the action of the majority of 
the commission was in contravention of the statute. Under the 
law the commission is to assist the Attorney General in the 
statutes and it violates its duty 
when it conceals information obtained by it from the Depart- 
ment of Justice when it is attempting to enforce the law and 
to punish those who are guilty of unfair practices, or who have, 
by their conduct, brought themselves within the provisions of 


| the Sherman and Clayton Acts, 


After Mr. Humphrey became a member of the commission, 
various angles of the Aluminum Trust 


ease were presented to 
the commission. The Attorney 


General desired informacion 


ions 


These investigations showed violations of the law, as 
violations of the decree to which I have referred 

The Attorney General was entitied to the information, but 
as often as efforts were made to obtain information contained 
in the records of the commission the Department of Justice 
Iium- 
Messrs. Thompson and Nugent 


well as 


phrey, Hunt, aml Van Fleet. 


| insisted that the Attorney General was entitled to the informa- 


tion, but they were constantly overruled. The conduct of the 
majority commissioners just named can not be defended and 
can scarcely be reconciled with the theory that they were acting 
in good faith. Their action protected transgressors and vio- 
lators of the law. It is difficult to understand the reasons 
which prompted these Republican commissioners to protect a 
trust which has been so offensive, so autocratic, and so ruthless 
toward competitors and the public. The Aluminum Trust and 
its subsidiaries constitute a monopoly; they have robbed the 
American people of millions of dollars and are so powerful that 
they ignore the law, defy public opinion, and continue unafraid 
their predatory and unlawful course. 

Mr. President, there are a number of other cases to which I 
should like to call the attention of the Senate, but the lateness 
of the hour and the fact that I have already detained the Sen- 
ate too long compel me to refrain from this course. 

Undoubtedly some Senators will feel that criticism of ex- 
isting Federal agencies or commissions set up by Congress 
to aid in the execution of the law and to protect the people 
will prove ineffective and therefore should not be submitted. 
I do not share that view. Congress represents the people. 
Agencies which it creates, and particularly where those agencies 
are important for the protection of the people and for the 
enforcement of the law, should be constantly scrutinized and 
examined by Congress. In every government, whether it be 
monarchal or republican, executive officials and agencies and 
administrative bodies unless curbed, checked, and criticized 
become autocratic. That is particularly true where the offi- 
clals have a life tenure. The evidences are unmistakable even 
in this Republic. It is evident that even in the United States 
many executive officials regard those who are connected with 
the Government as belonging to a different sphere or a differ- 
ent world from.the great mass of the people. There is a 
disposition to attribute to executive and administrative offi- 
cials a superiority over the rest of the people. 

The legislative branch of the Government is charged with 
the duty of examining into the conduct and activities of ad- 
ministrative and executive organizations. It must know 
whether the multitude of bureaus and departments and execu- 
tive and administrative organizations are necessary, whether 
the people should be burdened with taxes to maintain them 
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and whether the organizations set up to administer and exe- 
cute the law are discharging their duties with fidelity. 
I have felt that the legislative department of the Govern- 


ment has yielded too much to the Executive and has permit- 
te 


executive agencies and departments to exercise too great 
coutrol over legislation, and to initiate legislative policies and 
wsuryp legislative functions. 

The Vederal Trade Commission is not, in my opinion, meet- 
dng the responsibilities resting upon it. At a time when thé 
rapacity of wenlth and the eupidity of corporations are so in- 
juriously affecting the people, and when the hand of monopoly 
g0 heevily presses upon our economic and industrial life, we 
need agencies and commissions and officials who will enforce 
the law and protect the people from the tyranny of an oli- 
garchy of wealth. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the Senator trom Wyoming {|Mr. Warren] desires to proceed 


with the appropriation bill, H. R. 9341. 
NORRIS. Mr. President, it is the long-and-short-haul 
clause bill, if I am not mistaken, that is before the Senate. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Nebraska 
is correct. That bill was laid before the Senate at 2 o'clock. 
Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESTDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The roll was called, and the following Senators answered to 
their names: 


AZ wo 
wr, 


Bayard lerris Jones, N. Mex, Oddie 
Bingham bess Jones, Wash, Vhipps 
Jiicuse Fletcher Kendrick Pine 
Brookhart krazier Keyes Ransdell 
Broussard George King teed, Pa. 
Bruce Gierry la Vollette Robinson, Ind. 
Cameron Gillett Lenroot Sackett 
Capper Gof McKellar Sheppard 
Couzens Gooding McNary Shipstead 
Cummins Hiale Maytie!d Shortridge 
Curtis Harreld Metealf Sineot 
Deneen liarris Moses Stanfield 
Viige Heflin Neely ‘Vrammell 
Krist Howell Norris Warren 
Fernald Johnson Nye 


Mr. HEFLIN. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Unprerwoop] is absent on account of illness. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Fifty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. GOODING. I ask that Senate bill 575 be temporarily 
laid aside. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there ebjection? The 
Chair hears none, and the bill will be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. WARREN. I ask that House bill 9341, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, be preceeded with. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (HI. R. 9341) making appropriations for 
the Executive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, 
boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 
$0, 1927, and for ether purposes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, on page 15 of the bill I move 
to strike out the proviso commencing after the colon on line 
13, down to and including line 18. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
amendment, 

The Curer Cierx. On page 15, line 13, strike out the colon 
and the following words: 


The clerk will state the 


Proviled, That no part of this sum shall be expended for investiga- 
tions requested by either Hlouse of Congress exeept those requested by 
conenrrent resolution of Congress, but this Imitation shall not apply 
to iuvestigations and reports in connection with alleged violations of 
the antitrust acts by any corporation, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, for a couple of hours the Sen- 
ate has listened to an address of the junior Senator from Utah 
(Mr. Kine] on the Federal Trade ‘Commission, which I wish 
might have been heard by every Member of the Senate and, in 
fact, by every citizen in the country. ‘I want to add just a few 
words to what the Senator from Utah has said on that subject. 

The Federal Trade Commission was instituted during the ad- 
ministration of President Wilson in answer to a well-defined 
and well-crystallized sentiment that something of ‘that kind 
was necessary to protect the business of the country from un- 
fair competition of monopolistic enterprises and cerporations, 
It was recognized that the necessity was very great, and that 
it was very diffieult'to devise a means by which unfair competi- 
tion could be met by an instrumeniality of government. 5 

The Federal Trade Commission act consumed the time of the 
Senate in earnest and intense debate for many, many days. 
There were those who thought it would be an impossibility to 
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provide by law for a method by which the country coq jp 
protected from what was recognized then as a well-known o 
to protect little business from big business, to protect the , 
try from unfair methods of competition. 

Many men, both in the Senate and out, devoted a great deal 
of time in trying to define the term “unfair competition» 
Nobody ever did define it. The law did not define it when jt 
was finally enacted, and it stands undefined to-day. bu the 
Federal Trade Commission act was a result of that debate. j; 
came, as I said, in answer to a well-defined demand from the 
country that some remedy shonld be provided to protect {ho 
country from an evil. It was also thought desirable to assis: 
the Department of Justice in the enforcement of the Sherman 
antitrust law and the Clayton Act. 

The Federal Trade Commission was authorized to do that 
work. It was a new departure in government. The eyils were 
well known. The impossibility of always correcting the evils 
by any instrumentality the Government then might possess 
was understood to exist, and out of it all came the Federg) 
Trade Commission, 

It is an investigating body, given powers rather wide and 
rather great. It was believed, I think, that by the enactment 
of that law we would protect honest business against dis. 
honest business, that we would protect the business man, how- 
ever small he might be, if he were undertaking to do a square 
and honest business with the public, from any unfair method 
that a wealthier and more powerful competitor might under- 
take to use to drive him out of business or to deceive the public, 
which was only another way of driving him out of business. 

The Federal Trade Commission came into existence. It has 

performed a wonderful service. It has not hesitated to go 
into any activity that led it into fields where finfair methods 
of competition existed, however powerful might have been 
those it was called upon to investigate. It would be interest- 
ing, if I had the data with me and wanted to consume the 
time of the Senate, to give a sort of résumé of what they have 
done and what they have accomplished. To my mind, and I 
think to the mind of any student, it is perfectly apparent that 
the Federal Trade Commission gave ample reason for its ex- 
istence and gave satisfaction to these who advocated the 
passage of the law and brought it into existence, although it 
was experimental at the time. But the Federal Trade Com- 
mission is a body composed of men, of human beings, and it 
is quite apparent that if a commission appointed to enforce a 
law rather difficult of enforcement, in new fields, and along 
new lines, never before traveled by a commissien, were com- 
posed of men who did not believe in the law, who believed in 
big business, who believed in Mussolini government, who be- 
lieved that the economy of government and of Civilization was 
to drive little fellows out and put big fellows ‘into all fields 
of manufacturing and human endeavor, its work would be 
nullified. It would be worse than useless; in fact, it would 
become a refuge for immense and wealthy corporations which 
were violating the law and engaging in all ‘kinds of wicked and 
unfair methods to drive ‘their competitors from the field. 
Yet, Mr. President, if that were true, it would not be neces- 
sary to charge that such a commission would be dishonest, 
that they would lack ability, that they would lack courage. So, 
in discussing briefly the personnel of this commission, i want 
to disabuse Senators of any impression they may have that 
I entertain any personal feeling or any desire to charge that 
any member of ‘the Federal Trade Commission is either un- 
patriotic or dishonest, or that they lack courage, or that they 
lack ability. Such might be the case and, of course, if we 
had such a commission it would be corrupt; but if we had a 
commission of the most able men, the most honest men, and 
those men in their hearts were oppesed to the Federal Traile 
Commission act, if they had no sympathy with the. little man, 
if their sympathies were all with ‘the corporations, if they 
were men who believed in monopoly, who believed in arbitary 
control and ruttiless pushing aside of any little person or any 
little corporation happening to get in the way, the commission 
would be the laughingsteck of the eountry and its work would 
be absolutely worthless and useless. . 

It seems to me that if the commission is to function, if it is 
to continue to perform the work that the law designed it to 
perform, its personnel must be of men who believe in that kind 
of a law. For ‘the purpose of the discussion .we must assume 
that that kind of a law is right. I am not quarreling with any 
man who disagrees with me sin that asswmption, but he must 
agree, even though he does not believe in the law, that if we 
have a law at all, and if we are honest about it, it is based on 
the assumption that the law is good and that that kind of a 
commission ean do some good for our people. 

I am not charging that Mr. Humphrey, for instance, who is 
the dominating mind of the majority of the commission DoW, 
is either corrupt or dishonest or that he laéks ability. J have 
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. ; r since I have been in Congress. In many 
ae a ven admiration for him, but from my knowledge 
he without imputing to him any motive of dishonesty, I 
think I can say that he is so constituted and his life has been 
‘uch and is such that he has no sympathy with this kind of 
es He has been put on a commission to enforce a law 
in which he does not believe and for which he would not vote 
if he were in the Senate when the measure came before the 
Senate. He believes in big business. He is honest in it. He 
has no sympathy with the little fellow. He is honest about it. 

There are thousands of men like him, who are perfectly 
honest in their belief. They think the way to make the country 
prosperous is to pass such laws that big corporations and big 
business will prosper and make money, and that, as they sit 
around their marble-top tables, they may accidentally or even 
purposely or even charitably brush some of the crumbs off, 
and those who toil and those who are poor may crowd around 
on the floor and gather them up. They think that if we put 
a big man in business we have to hire a poor man to work 
for him. Therefore the way to help the poor man is to make 
the rich man richer so that the rich man can give the poor man 
a dollar. I am not quarreling with those who hold that view. 

There are those who believe the Mussolini form of govern- 
ment is the best; that when men are dissatisfied they should 
first decide what is right for the country and then use the iron 
heel, if necessary, to crush to death those who disobey or stand 
in the way of carrying out the policy of the Government. 

If there is a dispute between labor and capital, you should 
arbitrarily fix the price of labor and compel the men who work 
to accept it and compel the capitalists to pay that price to 
labor. There are many men in the United States who believe 
the Mussolini form of government is much better than our own. 
Most of such men are always apt to kick when they find some 
one who says something they can not construe in any such 
way, a theory that believes in the communistic form of govern- 
ment. I have heard commendations of the Mussolini govern- 
ment in our own cloakroom from men who are Members of 
this body, indirectly at least giving praise and commendation 
to the present Government of Italy. Those who believe that 
way have a right to their belief. I concede it. I would not 
take that right away if I could. Those whe believe that way 


are in favor of the Federal Trade Commission as it now stands | 


or as the majority now stands. 

Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Van Fieet, and Mr. Hunt constitute the 
majority. [ want to repeat that I only know one of them 
very well, but so far as I know them they are all very fine 
gentlemen. However, none of them has any business on the 
commission. I know men who are excelient farmers; I know 
men who are excellent bricklayers, who are honwt, conscien- 
tious, able, educated, pariotic, but I would not vote for any of 
them to become Chief Justice of the Supreme.Court of the 
United States. I would not mean anything derogatory to their 
character or lives when I voted against them. I have nothing 
against these men, but they are out of place. It seems to me 
we are justified in saying that there has been an attempt 
going on at the head of the Government to fill the commis- 
sion, as well as other commissions, with men who have no 
sympathy for the law that is provided for the commission 
itself. 

As I said a little while ago, I listened for an hour and a 
half or two hours to the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] 
to one of the most able addresses I have heard on the floor 
of the Senate, made almost to empty seats. I believe the Sen- 
ate should have heard all that he said, and if they had it in 
their power now to reconsider the vote by which we confirmed 
Mr. Humphrey and Mr. Hunt, we should reconsider it and 
ask for a different class of men on the commission. It is the 
viewpoint of the men, honestly held, I will concede, but the 
result has been that the work of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, while not saving us entirely from evils of unfair compe- 
tition and the growth of monopoly and corporate control, went 
a long distance in that direction. 

When Mr. Humphrey went on the commission he dominated 
it from that day on, and the majority have followed him. 
There was nobody left to carry out the original idea and the 
purposes of the law except Mr. Thompson and Mr. Nugent. I 
‘hink that to those two mene the country owes a debt of grati- 
(ude it perhaps will never pay. Those men have been standing 
with their backs to the wall, issuing dissenting opinions on 
the various cases that come before the Federal Trade Commis- 
“ton, having in their minds and in their hearts a true concep- 
‘on of their duty as members of the commission, performing 
it with a fearlessness and under circumstances that are the 
most disagreeable that can be imagined. As stated by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Krne], at one time it was proposed 
*ven to deny them the right to issue public statements as to 
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what was going on, under a clause of the law which provides 
that no officer or employee of the commission shall give pub- 
licity to any investigation that the 
make. 

As the commission existed before, it to my mind has never 
been shown by the enforcement of its rales that any honest 
man has been injured one way or another; and yet those rules 
have been changed. Now, when a complaint is made, investiga- 
tion takes place. The investigators go out into the country 
to see whether the charge is true. They consult with men, ex- 
amine books, perhaps study the methods of business that are 
complained of, and consult the man or the men or the corpora- 
tion against whom the charges have been made, and make a full 
investigation without any publicity thus far baving been given. 
They report back to a board of review. That board of review, 
before Mr. Humphrey came on the scene and revolutienized 
things, consisted of three lawyers selected and named by the 
commission. The examiners reported to the board of review. 
They went over the evidence the examiners brought in. After 
they had examined it, if they thought a complaint ought to issue 
against the person or corporation complained of, they referred 
the evidence and recommended the action that they thought 
proper to the commission itself. 

When that had been done the commission turned it over to 
one of its members to make a personal investigation. He in 
turn went over the work of the board of review. If he then 
from that examination thought a complaint ought to issue 
against a person or corporation complained of, he reported to 
the full commission, recommending such action, and then the 
full commission examined it, and after they had examined it 
all, if they believed that a complaint ought to be issued, the 
complaint was issued. Senators will notice the care of a regu- 
lation of that kind. Can any honest man complain that the 
commission was not using the utmost care to see that no honest 
citizen should be injured and that no honest business man 
should be charged with an unlawful act? 

Up to this time no publicity was given. The commission was 
sometimes criticized because it was so careful. The Senator 
from Utah read an editorial from a trade journal to-day giving 
some of that criticism. It was thought they were too slow and 
took too many precautions to avoid any possible injury to 
any man or any business, When they got to the point where the 
commission thought the complaint ought to be issued, they 
issued the complaint and it was made public. Then they had 
a trial. Then the respondent answered, if he wanted to, and 
witnesses were subpcenaed if there was no plea of guilty or any 
other settlement made of it, and there was a trial. Upon that 
trial and at its conclusion the commission rendered its judg- 
ment. 

That rule was changed. After the investigation had taken 
place, after the defendant himself had been told what the 
charge was and had a right privately to give his explanation 
and offer any evidence under oath or otherwise that he wanted 
to offer, and after it had been brought to the board of review 
and they had approved it, after it had been turned over to a 
commissioner and he had approved it——— 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think that the Federal Trade Commission act itself could 
be amended to compel the result desired, or does he think the 
personnel of the commission should be changed? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not quite understand the Senator's ques- 
tion. Does he ask if I think we can amend the act so as to 
change the rule? 

Mr. COUZENS. 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose we could. 

Mr. COUZENS. What I was thinking about when the Sena- 
tor was speaking was that the Senator seems to be of the im- 
pression that the Federal Trade Commission worked all right 
before the change in personnel. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think it did.. 

Mr. COUZENS. It seems to me that while we can not 
change the personnel of the commission, we might amend the 
act and get the same results. 

Mr. NORRIS. We might amend the act and change the 
rule. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator from Nebraska believe that 
the law could by any conceivable means be so amended as to 
compel the administration to make the commission more pro- 


commission is trying to 


Yes. 
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eressive or men like Mr. Humphreys dispense justice in con- 
formity with progressive ideals? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think so, As I said to the 
Senator from Michigan {Mr. Couzens], I think we might, if we 
wanted to do so, by statute enact a rule which they would 
have to foll6w, similar to the rule the commission had; but, 
Mr. President, we can not by act of Congress change the human 
heart or the human mind or human impressions or the human 
emotions or the nature of the human being, whether he be au 
official or otherwise. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SILIORTRIDGE. I listened to a tribute to the character 
and the thorough honesty of the individual members of the 
commission, then to the observation of the Senater from Ne- 
braska that they had certain preconceived and fixed notions 
which to his mind led them to conclusions against public in- 
terest: but assuming, as I do, that they are honest men, if the 
law were changed and made specific, may we not assume that 
they would obey the law? 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I am assuming they would. If we 
should pass a law to change this rule, they would obey it; but 
we could not pass any law that would change their hearts or 
that would change their judgment upon any state of facts. 
If the Senator from California were on a commission empow- 
ered to pass on the question as to whether a republie or an 
absolute monarchy were the better form of government, we 
could not pass a law that would make him believe a democ- 
racy was better if in his heart he believed a monarchy was 
better, 

Mr. SUORTRIDGE. Quite true; but the question of the 
Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nee_y] had to do with the 
inatter of procedure. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; not alone of procedure. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And the question of the Senator from 
Michigan implied the question of procedure. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. As to the question of procedure, I think 
I answered that. 

Mr. SHORT RIDGE, 
and direct, I assume that an official will follow and obey that 
law 


Mr. NORRIS. I do, too; I am net questioning that. So I 


say, if we should provide by law that certain things should be 


done up to the point of making the report, which should then 
be made public, the commission would obey it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is the point I was raising. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; 
bring results which would be different if the personnel of the 
commission remained as it is. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I trouble the Senator a moment 
longer? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
not a law-making body. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but I can show that they made one law 
quite recently and are enforcing it now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The purpose of the commission, as I 
understand the law, was and is to see to it that the laws are 
enforced and are not violated. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHUORTRIDGE. If a man is honest and is a man of 
intellectual integrity, and is capable, and he sits on that com- 
mission, I have always assumed that he would at least en- 
deavor to determine whether the existing law was violated. It 
is not for him to make the law, but to see to it that it is not 
violated, 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not controverting that argument. 
here is a man who has committed certain acts. The question is, 
Is he guilty of unfair competition? If his case gees before 
Iiumphrey and Hunt and Van Fleet, it will be very difficult to 
convict him of unfair competition. That has never been de- 
fined, and the Senator from California, if he can define ft, can 
get a chromo, because people have been trying to define it for 
years and nobedy has yet suceeeded. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. Pardon me—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator going te define it now? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will indicate how it can be done. 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. I have not anything with me, bat 
if the Senator will define it, I will attend to it later. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senater can pass the chromo to 
me Nater, 

The Sherman antitrust bill, which subsequently became law, 
as, of course, we know, was introduced by Senator John Sher- 
man, of Ohio. The proposition antedating it was first put in 
a national platform in 1888 by William McKinley, who subse- 


As I understand, the commission is 


But 
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quently became President. The bill, if I remember correctly 
was introduced by Senator Sherman and became a law in Ixy 
It passed the Senate, which happened to be Republican, anq it 
passed the House of Representatives, which also happened to 
be of that political persuasion, and was approved by a Ren). 
lican, Benjamin Harrison. My recollection is that the firs 
important case under the so-called Sherman antitrust law was 
brought in Massachusetts, and none other than the great Elihu 
Root was attorney for the plaintiff. The suit was against the 
National Cash Register Co. The Federal Reporter contains 
copy of Mr. Root’s brief. 

Now, immediately to answer the question as to what is mm. 
fair competition in contemplation of that law, and as that law 
has been interpreted by our courts, it does happen that | 
brought an action in the State of California against that same 
company—the National Cash Register Co. It Turther happens 
that the charges made in that bill of equity afterwards joe. 
came the subject matter of indictment in the State of Ohio. 
What is or is not unfair competition is very difficult to deter. 
mine, but if an earnest mind, without passion and without 
prejudice, will turn to the early case referred to which was 
brought in Massachusetts and follow on down the decisions of 
the Supreme Court, I venture to say that he can determine 
what unfair competition is within the contemplation of the law. 
We can not go outside of the law, as the Senator from Ne- 
braska well knows. 

Therefore, my answer for the moment is—and, of course, it 
must necessarily be generul—that what is or what is not unfair 
competition within the meaning of the law depends upon time, 
place, circumstance, amounts involved, specific acts done, mis- 
representation indulged in, amounting to fraud upon the public, 
and many other elements. My thought is—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator think he has defined unfair 
competition ? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGRE. I am telling the Senator how it may 
be defined. There can be no general definition of it—that is 
quite impossible—and no law ever undertook to define it. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is what I was trying to say, but I was 
not able to say it so nicely as has the Senator from California, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Oh, the Senator states it much clearer 
than I do. e 


Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator was going to define it 
for me. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am defining it right now. 

Mr. NORRIS. I fear I lack comprehension, but so far I 
have not realized that the Senator has defined it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is not the fault of the comprehen- 
sion of the Senator, but it is my poor ability that brings us 
to this condition. 

Mr. NORRIS. I notice the Senator said in his definition, 
if he has defined it, that unfair competition depended upon 
various things, and then he added, “and also upon a lot of 
other things.” Will not the Senator tell us what those otler 
things are? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. For the moment, not to get into too 

much of a spirit of merriment, in order to determine in a given 
case what is unfair competition, many elements, many things 
are to B® considered and appraised. The mere fact that a busi- 
ness is small or is large need not and does not of itself make 
it fair or unfair. My answer to that is that in a given case 
it is necessary to consider every activity of the party charged 
as that activity affects the complaining party or the public 
at large. 
In the final analysis if may be true, as the thoughtful Sen- 
ator from Nebraska has pointed out, that in a given case the 
conclusion as to whether any charge of unfair competition or 
unfair trade is maintained depends upon the bent of mind of 
the individual judge; and therefore it may well be that, ac- 
cording to the Senator’s philosophy or his views, certain 
members of the commission are not such as he would have and 
for the reasons which he has stated. The difficulty of showing 
what unfair competition is or what is unfair trade is inherent 
in the very nature of the case. The trouble is that the law is 
thus vague, uncertain, and in some respects almost unintel- 
ligible. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to me? 
Mr, NORRIS. I hope the Senator from Utah will not infer- 
rupt until the Senator from California has finished his defini- 
tion of unfair competition. 
Mr. KING. I thought he was through. 
Mr. NORRIS. That is the purpose for which he took the 
floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I took the floor tosay what I have said. 
Mr. NORRIS. That was to define unfair competition. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Be it so. 
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mr. NORRIS. And I think the Senator has given a very 
jntelligent detinition. I suppose everybody understands it now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is quite as inteltigent, if the Senator 
wishes to indulge in criticism, as other things that have been 





= NORRIS. I have not indulged in criticism. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I rose with the kindliest feeling and I 
have the greatest admiration for the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator from California came as 
near defining unfair competition as anyone I have ever found 
who attempted to do it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad the Senator has that opinion of 
himself, as 1 have. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I wish to say to my friend from California that, 
of course, he correctly referred to the date of the introduction 
of the Sherman law. However, it was drawn as it finally came 
from the committee largely by Senator Hoar. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He was a Republican, too, was he not? 

Mr. KING. I do not care as to that. Senator Hoar was a 
pretty good Democrat, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He was a mighty good Republican. 

Mr. KING. His views were different from those of the Sen- 
ator on the question of the Philippines, expansion, and impe- 
rialism. However, that is not what I have risen to discuss, 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us find out about that now. It is impor- 
tant to know whether Senator Hoar was a Republican or Demo- 
erat. It is also important to know whether he was the kind of 
Republican that the Senator from California ts. It is very 
important to know that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am a 100 per cent plus Republican. 

Mr. NORRIS. Plus? 4 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is like the storekeeper about 
whom I heard during the war. There were only two stores 
in the town, and the ewner of one placed a sign in his win- 
dow reading, “ We are 100 per cent American. We hate Ger- 
many; we hate England; we hate France; we hate Italy; and 
we hate Russia.” The competitor, in order not to be outdone, 
after he saw that sign and thought he would lose his trade, 
stuck up in his window a sign reading, “ We are 200 per cent 
American; we hate everybody.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, if 1 may interrupt the 
Senator, let me'say that I hate no man on this earth. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to hear the Senator say that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I hate no woman and no nation. 
{[Laughter.] I am at peace with the world. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Let me say a word, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, Senator Sherman, of Ohio, 
was not the author of the antitrust law. George F. Edmunds 
was the author of the antitrust law. He wrote the effective 
part of that law after it had been referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary, of which he was chairman. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. He was a Republican, 

Mr. CUMMINS. I believe so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know he was. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, what I rose to say was that the 
Sherman law does net attempt to define unfair competition at 
all, as IL inferred that my friend from California intimated. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No. 

Mr. KING. The Sherman law denounces contracts and con- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is very true. 

Mr. KING. The question of unfair competition is not de- 
fined, but is referred to in the Federal Trade Commission law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGBE. That is correct. 

Mr. KING. So that the Senator in the Cash Register case 
did not bring an action against, to use his expression, “ unfair 
competition” away back then, because the Sherman law does 
not attempt to punish for unfair competition. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is quite true. 

Mr. KING. It is aimed at conspiracies in restraint of trade. 
So the Senator was in error. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Now, touching history for one moment, 
. the Senator from Nebraska will indulge me just a second 

nger—— 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Since my statement of historical events 
is drawn in question by the Nestor of the Senate, my recollec- 
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tien is that William McKinley introduced In the convention a 
proposed plank, which became a part of the Republican plat- 
form, calling for a Federal or national law to prevent cen- 
spiracies in restraint of trade. It is my recollection that the 
antitrust bill was introduced by Senator John Sherman. That 
is my recollection. Doubtless other Senators contributed to 
perfecting the bill; and it doubtless is true, as the Senater 
from Iowa says, that Senator Edmunds wrote important provi- 
sions which became a part of that law. That is what I started 
out to say. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I am not detracting from the reputation of 
Senator Sherman, but the truth is that when he introduced the 
bill and it went to the Committee en the Judiciary Senator 
Edmunds prepared the phrase with which we are now so 
familiar, and which begins the antitrust law; that is, the pro- 
hibition against any contract or agreement or conspiracy in 
restraint of trade and commerce. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 

Mr. NEELY. Is the Senator from California of the opinion 
that if the theory which he has expounded at considerable 
length and with his usual clarity were adopted as an amend- 
ment to the Federal Trade Commission act, a man like Hum- 
phrey would thereafter so administer the law as to do justice 
or grant relief to Democratic or poverty-stricken victims of wn- 
fair competition? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from California has ad- 
vanced no theory. I have stood in many courts upholding and 
endeavoring to have enforced the so-called Sherman law: and 
perhaps it was quite immaterial for me to observe that in the 
case mentioned, which I caused to be brought in the State of 
California, I had recourse to the great case brought in Mas- 
sachusetts, and I there found that Elihu Root represented the 
plaintif®. I thought then, and I say now, that no lawyer at 
the bar has ever more intelligently, more forcefully, more per- 
suasively interpreted that law than did he in that case. I 
favor that law. 

Mr. NEELY. But, Mr. President, I understood that the 
Senator from California was going te supply the able Senator 
from Nebraska, the eager Senate, and the anxious world a 
definition of “unfair competition.” When the Senator from 
Nebraska asked the Senator from California if he could define 
“unfair competition,” the Senator from California indicated 
that he could, and then preceeded to demonstrate his ability 
as an expositor. 

My question, which the Senator has not answered, is this: 
If the theories or the observations which the Senator from 
California has advanced should be adopted as amendments 
to the Federal Trade Commission act, then, with Humpbrey 
still dominating the commission, could a Democratic or povy- 
erty-stricken victim of unfair competition obiain from the 
commission proper aud adequate relief? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My answer is, yes; but first I observe 
that there is no Democratic poverty-stricken man in America. 
lverybody is prosperous in America under this Republican 
administration, 

Mr. NBELY. If the Senator will submit his last observation 
to a vote of the 3,000,000 or 4,000,000 laboring men and women 
of the Nation who are out of employment, he will learn that 
the present administration is not as popular as its candidates 
were in November, 1924. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There are not that many. 

Mr. NEELY. Permit me to add that I served in the House 
for.a number of years while Mr. Humphrey was a Member of 
that body. During the brief depression under the Wilson 
administration Mr. Humphrey spent much of his time gloating 
over the closing of factories and the shutting down of indus- 
tries and deliriously charging every imaginable calamity and 
every conceivable crime to the Democratic Party. He proved 
to the Members of the House, on at least one side of the aisle, 
that he was the blindest and most bitter partisan that ever 
eccupied a seat in Congress. His hatred of the great political 
party to which he does not belong is equaled only by his 
idolatry of big business and his adoration of the wealthy 
who contribute lavishly to Republican campaign fonds. In 
my opinion, if Mr. Humphrey had been the keeper of the 
door at which Lazarus begged the crumbs that fell from the 
rich man’s table, the poor beggar would have fared worse 
than he fared in the parable. Humphrey would have put 
Lazarus in jail for being so unfortunate as to be poor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not the honor of knowing Mr. 
Humphrey. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator is fortunate. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not suppose I ever saw him, nor | 
was I acquainted with Lazarus, but I think he went to Abra- 
ham’s bosom 


Mr. NORRIS. From looking at the Senator, I thought he | 
probably knew Lazarus, 
Mr. NEELY. It was his good fortune to go to Abraham's 


' 
| 
ay 
bosom before Mr. Hlumphrey made the Federal Trade Commis- | 
sion a farce 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And Dives went in the other direction. | 


Mr. NEELY. And Dives looked over from that gulf of burn- | 
ing fire and brimstone- 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And asked for what—a drop of water? 
Mr. NEELY. Yes; for water to cool his parched tongue. | 
Then Abraham said to Dives: | 


Remember that thou in thy lifetime receivedst thy good things. 


A similar answer will never be made to any poor man who 
was dependent for his * good things” upon the justice or mercy 
of Humphrey or the commission he now controls for any good 
things in his lifetime. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE, That will be very regrettable and | 
pathetic | 
Mr. NEBLY. It will, indeed, and the victims of Humphrey's | 


perversions of justice will find their only consolation in antici- 
pating an eternity of bliss in that heaven to which Abraham 
and Lazarus went, but to which the wicked oppressors of the 
poor may never go, 


Mr. NORRIS. I 


really believe that it is pathetic now. I 


really believe that the Federal Trade Commission right now 
is the refuge for monopoly, unfair competition, and unfair 
business methods. A majority of the Federal Trade Com- | 


' 
mission has been made up by appointments that have brought 
about the very opposite of what the Federal Trade Com- | 
mission act was intended to bring about. It is to-day a refuge 
for monopoly. Combination and monopoly can go to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission to-day and get a clean bill of health. 
‘They are getting it. There never was a time in the history 
of this country, Mr. President, when wealth and monopoly | 
had the grip and the power on government that they have right | 
at this minute. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator | 
© question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
the commission entirely 

Mr. NORRIS. 
mission. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And put the enforcement of the laws 
in the Department of Justice, with appropriate assistance? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not speaking of the enforcement of | 
the laws. They probably would not be enforced. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Let us hope they would be by some- 


Would it not be well to do away with 


I should be glad to do away with the com- 


body. 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes; let us hope that; but you can go to 
the Federal Trade Commission, a majority of whom are in 


favor of practically all machinations that are practiced in 
business by monopoly, and get a clean bill of health and get 
it in the dark, where the public will not find it out. 

When I was interrupted by the more or less immaterial 
debate that has taken place here, I had reached the point 
where I was going to tell how, under the new rule, under 
the Humphrey régime, business is transacted in the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

After these reports are in, even after the respondent has 
had an opportunity to tell his story to the investigator, he is 
called in again before any complaint is issued against him; 
and that is not a public meeting. The complaining witness is 
not there. It is a star-chamber proceeding, a secret meeting; 
and if the complaint is such that they are convinced that it 
is true and that this respondent has violated the law, at that 
secret meeting if he says: “I plead guilty; I will not do it 
tiny more,” they pat him on the wrist and let him go and do 
not even give any publicity to the proceedings. If he has 
been gaining business by an unfair method of competition, 
they do not even require him to restore that which he has 
unlawfully gained, 

It is like a court where a man might be tried for stealing 
horses. Let us suppose he stole two horses; and the prose- 
cuting attorney, following the new rule of Humphrey & Co., 
instead of giving publicity to the fact that this man had been 
arrested for stealing horses, would quietly take him before the 
court and get a secret meeting, and he would say: “ Yes; I 
stole the horses, but if you will let me go I will not steal any 
more horses.” The court would say: “All right; you may go,” 
aud would say to the prosecuting attorney: “This is a secret | 
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proceeding. You must not tell anybody. We do not want any. 
body to know that this man has been charged with steaiine 
horses”; and the court would not even make him giys back 
the horses. He could keep the horses that he stole: and prob. 
ably, if he was an ordinary farmer and stole only two }, 
that would be all he would want. 
for his stealing any more. 

Here is a business man or corporation engaged in busines 
It is guilty of unfair competition. yw, 
could take an actual case—the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kyy«) 
gave several of them this afternoon, and he has printed many 
more in the Recorp—where the commission finds that he has 
been guilty of unfair competition. Maybe it is that silk cay 
where they have sold what they advertised and represented to 
be pure silk or pure wool when it was partly shoddy or partly 
cotton, They claimed that it was silk, when in fact it was only 
half silk. In this way the honest man who was in the sam. 
kind of business, making silk and selling it and doing ay 
honest business, lost his customers because the man or {)}) 
corporation that made an inferior article sold it cheaper ani] 


ses 
’ 


There would be no occasion 


damaged him if they did not entirely ruin him in business. 


Under this secret rule, if he pleads guilty and perhaps has 
made enough profit out of it so that he can do an honest busi- 
ness in the future, they say: “All right; we will say nothing 
about it.” Two parties have been injured, or perhaps a good 
many if they had a good many competitors. They have al! 
lost business when they were doing an honest business and 


| were entitled to the trade because they were doing an hones: 


business. The public have been deceived and have been sold 


, an article that was imperfect, believing that they were getting 


one that was perfect; and then you say to the guilty man: 
“Go back, if you_agree not to sin any more, and we will say 
nothing about it.” 

Under the old rule, what would have happened? Publicity 
would have been given. The people of the country would have 
known who it was that cheated them before and who it was 
that they had done an injustice unintentionally and who were 
doing an honest business. It seems to me we ought to give 


| to the man in business who is honest the right to let the 
| people of the country know that he has been doing an honest 


business, and punish the man who has done dishonest business 
at least by giving publicity to the fact. 

Mr. President, I am going to read from Commissioner Nugent 
something that he has said about that rule, and perhaps about 
some other practices before that commission. 

Commissioners Thompson and Nugent used this language in 
one of their dissenting opinions: 


Under the law the commission can proceed only when an unfair 
method of competition is practiced and the public interest is involved. 
It is perfectly plain that in the enactment of the statute the Congress 
intended to consider the rights of competitors as well as the interests 
of the people, 

Those manufacturers and merchants who deal fairly and honestly 
with their customers are entitled to the protection which the law gives 
them as against their unscrupulous competitors, and when such com 
petitors are permitted, in a stipulation, to admit that they are guilty 
of the unfair practices charged against them and will discontinue the 
same, and thereupon have the application for complaint dismissed with- 
out any inkling to the public in respect of the matter, either as to the 
name of the respondent or the unfair practices followed by it, or when, 
months after a complaint has been issued, it is dismissed on such 


stipulation and the only notice given to the public is that the unfair 


practices complained of, without setting them out, have been discon 
tinued, honest manufacturers or merchants are not afforded the protec- 
tion which the statute contemplates should be accorded them. 

I believe that the purchasing public have the right to know from the 
commission's public declarations the names of those manufacturers 
and merchants who willfully and deliberately, by misbranding, false 
and misleading advertising, adulteration of their products, etc., have 
robbed them of their money. I am of the opinion that in that event 
it would necessarily follow that such of the customers of the class 
referred to as became familiar with the facts would discontinue patron- 
izing them and divert their trade to their honest competitors, and that 
the latter are entitled to such increased trade by reason of their 
honesty and square dealing. 


In other words, that publicity, which is the only punishment 
in this kind of a case the commission can inflict, will let people 
know that on the one side they have been fleeced by a dishonest 
manufacturer or dealer and that on the other side is the 
honest man who has been doing an honest business, and they 
can shift their trade, if they have been deceived, from the 
dishonest to the honest dealer. Under this secret rule they can 
not do that, because the honest man has lost trade to which he 
was entitled and the dishonest man has gained trade to whicl 
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he was not entitled, and the people do not know who 1s the 
sishonest man and who is the honest one. I read further from 
this dissenting opinion : 





During the years I have served on the commission, time and again 
n who have been charged with uniair methods of competition have 
pe . 
rs ed individual commissioners, or members of our staff, that they 
dvised it 


desirous of doing anything which the commission thought proper 
were i : 


jn order to settle the case against them without the issuance of a 
oneal int. for the reason a complaint made public would injure their 
val Where an unfair practice is willfully and deliberately fol- 


jowed by a manufacturer, or a merchant, and he has thereby taken 
advantage of his customers, despoiled them of their hard-earned 
dollars, and deprived his honest competitors of the business that would 
have come to them, he, and he only, not the Federal Trade Commis 
gion, is responsible for whatever injury may result to him by giving 
publicity to the facts in the case, and he should not be heard to com- 
plain as the injury follows his own wrongful and unlawful conduct. 


Mr. President, do we want men guilty of unfair and dis- 
honest methods of trade to go scot-free? Are we going to say 
to the business of the world, “ You can go on with dishonest 
methods; you can cheat and you can lie in your advertising, 
and you can misrepresent to your purchasers. You can drive 
honest men off the field by dishonest methods, and the only 
danger you run is that if the Federal Trade Commission get 
at you, they will make you step. That is all.” 

Will that be conducive to honesty in the business world? 
Will it be a good thing to say in advance to every man entering 
business that he can be as dishonest as he pleases, “ and if the 
Federal Trade Commission catches you, all you have to do is 
to plead guilty in the dark, keep all the dishonest dollars you 
have made, and live an honest life from that time on?” 

That is putting a premium on dishonesty. It is penalizing 
honesty. It is giving the dishonest man an advantage, and 
denying the honest man a square deal. 

I read from an article in The Searchlight on Congress: 


Since Mr. Humphrey came into control it has become the rule and 
practice of the commission not only to dismiss certain applications for 
complaints “on stipulation,” but also to dismiss cases “ after formal 
complaints have been issued.” 

These dismissals are made without publicity. 

Moreever, in matters before the board of review, “the other inter- 
ested parties "—competitors and the public—are now practically ex- 
cluded from all participation and influence. 


I quote again from Mr. Nugent: 


In accordance with the long-established procedure of the commission 
when a complaint is received it is referred to the chief examiner for 
investigation, and he assigns one of his staff to ascertain the facts in 
the matter complained of. When the investigation is completed, the 
examiner prepares bis report reviewing the facts, and recommends the 
dismissal of the application or that formal complaint be issued, and 
the record, including the Iinvestigator’s written report of interviews 
had by him with interested parties and others, as well as such docu- 
mentary evidence as be obtained, is forwarded to the office of the chief 
examiner where it is examined by that official or his assistant, who, 
in writing, agrees or disagrees with the recommendation of the inves- 
tigator. Prior to the adoption of the new rule the case was then sent 
to the beard of review, which consisted of three lawyers, and after 
an examination of the entire file the board prepared a report in writ- 
ing recommending the dismissal of the application, the issuance of a 
complaint, or such other action as it considered advisable. The case 
then went to an individual commissioner who, in turn, went over the 
entire record and made such recommendation to the full commission 
in respect to its disposition as he deemed proper, whereupon the com- 
mission took final action, that is to say, ordered the issuance of a 
formal complaint, entered an order dismissing the application, placed 
it on the suspense calendar to awalt final determination, either by the 
commission er by a court, of a case then pending involving the same 
questions, or otherwise, as a majority of the commission decided. 

Chairman Van Fleet and Commissioners Hunt and Humphrey 
changed the procedure above set out, on motion of Chairman Van 
Fleet. as follows: 

“Moved that in all cases before the board of review before it shall 
Tecommend te the commission that a complaint issue it shall give to 
the proposed respondent a hearing before said board to show cause 
why a complaint should not be issued. Said hearing shall be informal 
in its nature and not involve the taking of testimony. The proposed 
respondent shall be allowed to make or submit such statement of facts 

rT law as it desires. The extent and control of such hearing shall 
Test with the majority of said board. Three weeks’ notice of time 
and place of such bearing shall be served on tbe respondent by the 
secretary of the commission.” 


This board of review now consists of five men. Before the 
bew rule there were only three. But in order more effectively 
to carry out the purpose of the rule and get dismissals at that 
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Star-chamber secret procedure the board was increased, and 
presumably the three commissioners who controlled the com- 
mission named the board. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I may say to the Senator that, from investiga- 
tions which I have made and information which I have ob- 
tained that is reliable, I have discovered that no appointments 
are made now or have been made since the accession of Mr. 
Humphrey in which the minority have had any voice what- 
ever. It is not a bipartisan board any longer: it is partisan, 
and the three majority members dictate all the appointments, 
and the personnel added to the board were the selection of the 
three majority members. 

Mr. NORRIS. ~ had no doubt whatever but that that was the 
case, because there would be no object in inereasing the board 
unless it were to take that means of controlling it. 

Mr. Nugent said further: 

It will be observed that, under the new rule, the business man who 
lodged the complaint with the commission is afforded no opportunity 
to appear at the hearing and by cross-examination or otherwise in 
form the board concerning the truthfulness or untruthfulness of the 
statements made by the proposed respondent. I consider the change 
in procedure decidedly unfair and unjust as, to quote the language in 
a rule recently adopted by the majority, “the competitor Injured and 
the public” are interested parties and their rights should be pre- 
tected by bringing to light all of the facts. I do not beliewe that 
after the commission's investigation has been closed and the proposed 
respondent's violation of the law is shown to the satisfaction of the 
board, and it will be noted that it is only in such cases that the 
respondent is accorded a hearing, respondent should be permitted te 
appear before the board, recently increased from three to five mem 
bers, to make a further and additional “ statement" in re spect of the 
ease, which “statement,” not made under oath, may, if aecepted as 
true, influence the board in its decision and induce it to reeommend 
the dismissal of the application for complaint, and the case will be 
then reported to the commission for final determination with respond 
ent’s “statement” unchallenged. 


The article in this magazine comments: 


Since February 25, 1925, the beginning of Mr. Ilumphrey'’s domf- 
nance, there have been more than 50 dismissals of cases, most of 
them important, upon stipulation of the accused concerns that the 
illegalities would be discontinaed, and without publicity of either the 
charges or conditions of settlement, 


The Searchlight on Congress, from which I have read, is 
the number for July, 1925. I presume there are many num- 
bers since that. 

The antipublicity rule was adopted on the 6th day of April 
by Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Van Fleet, and Mr. Hunt. Voting 
against it were Mr. Nugent and Mr. Thompson. In part it 
reads as follows: 


Frem and after this date, in the settlement of any matter by stipu- 
lation before complaint is issued, no statement in reference thereto 
shall be made by the commission for publication. After a complaint 
is issued, no statement in regard to the case shall be made by the 
commission for publication until after the final determination of the 
case. 


Mr. President, if that new rule of the commission were in 
vogne in our courts, we would have to keep secret every charge 
ever made against any criminal in any court in the United 
States until the trial had been finally disposed of and the 
verdict and judgment rendered; and if during that time the 
defendant wanted to come in and plead guilty, and go scot-free 
after he had pleaded guilty, and do it all secretly, with only 
a promise that he would not do it any more, that course could 
be pursued. It is a procedure unknown in any other civilized 
country in the world. 

I read further from the dissenting opinion of Mr. Nugent 
and Mr. Thompson. 


It is true that it is the duty of the commission to put a stop to 
unfair methods of competition. That object can only be attained by 
“ pitiless publicity ” concerning those who are willfully guilty of such 
methods. I do not agree with the majority that we should save such 
violators of the law from the condemnation of the public. Publicity 
will not only bring about a cessation of such practices on their part 
but deter others who might be tempted to adopt the same practices in 
order to meet the unfair campetition or for other reasons, 

I do not see much, if any, difference between the man who steals a 
pocketbook and the man who knowingly, by false and misleading adver- 
tising, adulteration of his products, palming off, ete., robs his cua- 
tomers. The result is the same in eliher case, The distinction Nes 
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largely in the means employed. The pocketbook may contain five or 
fifty dollars, while the dishonest business man may obtain thousands 
or tens of thousands, depending on the volume of his business and the 
length of time he followed the unfair methods No man would con- 
tend that the pickpocket should not be proceeded against, or that if 
! vould stipulate in writing that he Is guilty of the offense charged 
and would agree not to again commit it, he would not be tried and the 
iat yould be dismissed without publicity, and I am of the opinion 
th yomission should not so deal with business men who knowingly 
are guiity of the unlawful acts above referred to. 

Mr. President, much more might be said and much more 
time of the Senate might be taken in a legitimate discussion of 


this particular provision. It seems to me that if the commis- 
sion is going into the business of forgiving wrongdoers and 
withholding from the knowledge of the public the acts of 
wrongdoing they are worse than useless. As Mr. Nugent said 
in his dissenting opinion, it is an inducement to dishonest men 
to practice dishonest methods in business. It holds out a 
reward to the man who is dishonest. Some men are only 
honest because of fear of punishment. If we take that power 
away, they will indulge without limit in dishonest methods, 
This new role of the commission holds out publicity to the 
whole world an offer that, it seems to me, says to the dishonest 
man, “ Enter into business, be dishonest, rob your customers, 
cheat your competitors, make all the money you can, keep it up 
as long as you can, and if the commission ever does get after 
you all you will have to do is to stop, and then you can con- 
tinue and do an honest business and the people will never know 
of your dishonest act, or if you do not want to do an honest 
business you can go out of the particular business in which 


you were engaged and go into another business and do the 
same thing over again. You can start in a different line 


with the same practices and the same results.” 

It is offering a premium to dishonesty. It is a perversion 
of the law under which the commission was established. It is 
tending toward the destruction of the very fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which our Government rests, as was so well 
pointed out this afternoon by the junior Senator from Utah. 
I can not understand how a people can be so blind to the 
conditions by which monopoly is getting its grip upon the 
business of the country and is reeciving the sanction and the 
approval of governmental institutions composed of men who 
were put there ostensibly because they believed in giving that 
kind of approval to dishonest methods. I can not understand 
how the people of the country can rest under the certainty 
that we are traveling day by day nearer to the grip of 
monopoly and dishonest methods in business that must in the 
end influence, if not entirely control, the entire business 
structure of our country. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there has been a great deal said 
to-day about the new rule of the Federal Trade Commission. 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp the 
address delivered by W. E. Humphrey in May, 1925, on that 
subject before the United States Chamber of Commerce of 
Washington, D. C. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The address is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 


ReMARKS Or COMMISSIONER W. E. HUMPHREY AT THE ANNUAL MEETING 
or THn UNITED STATES CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, May 20, 1925, aT 
WASHINGTON, D, C, 


The act creating the Federal Trade Commission provides that it is 
the duty of the commission, whenever it shall have reason to believe 
thet a party is using any “ unfair methods of competition,” to proceed 
against such party, provided that it shall appear to the commission 
that such proceeding “ would be to the interest of the public.” 

In the ‘interest of the public” is the chart and compass that 
should direct always the course of the commission. Since I became 
a member of the commission, although it has been but a short time, 
many changes have been made in its purpose and methods. I believe 
these changes are right and in the public interest, I believe that these 
changes are in the interest of honest business. It is my purpose to 
tell you briefly some of the more important changes that have been 
made and why they were made. For all these changes the credit and 
responsibility belongs equally to each member of the majority of the 
commission, 

Che majority believe that those engaged in business are generally 
honest. The foundation of the changes in the rules is found in the 
fact that the majority believes that there should be some reasonable 
showing before branding as crooks those accused of breaking the anti- 
trust laws. We demand evidence. We refuse to convict on suspicion 
and possibilities. 

In the past when a complaint was received an ex parte investigation 
was made, Sometimes these investigations were extensive, often they 
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were superficial, and not infrequently they were merely forma! Upon 
such an investigation a complaint was issued against the respondent 4 
that being the term used to designate those against whom tho 
mission proceeds—and immediately upon the issuance of this complaint 
the commission itself officially gave out publicity as to the Charees 
against the respondent. Such publicity, coming with the officia) stamp 
especially in cases where the respondent was prominent or the politica! 
effect important, was given wide circulation. Particularly was this 
true of any sensational statements made in the publicity. It s mMetimes 
happened that the respondent knew nothing of the matter whatever 
until it saw itself advertised as a crook by the headlines in the pyp)jp 
press, and never was the respondent given an opportunity to be hea; 
before such publicity was issued. It frequently happened that tee. 
after, on the hearing of the case, sometimes months afterwards, some 
times years afterwards, that it was found that the respondent wag 
entirely innocent and the case was dismissed. But this dismiccs) 
brought no headlines in the press. It was not news. It furnished no 
text for socialistic and Bolshevist propaganda. It furnished no politi. 
cal weapon for those who preach the doctrine of universal dishonest, 
in the conduct of American business. The injury done to the respond 
ent, the poison injected into the public mind, was not removed by the 
dismissal of the case, 

Let me give you an illustration. In giving these illustrations tio 
facts may not be exactly as they occurred. If they are not, they 
might very easily have occurred. The commission issued a complaint 
against a company charged with having illegally acquired the stock 
and assets of several competitors, That respondent had arranged t, 
borrow some $40,000,000 to finance this transaction. When the case 
came to trial it was found that the transaction was perfectly legitimats 
and would have been to the public interest. But what a travesty on 
justice! The publicity given out when the complaint was issued caysed 
the banks to withdraw the loan; the credit of the respondent was 
destroyed; it was a bankrupt long before the case was heard, Not 
only the respondent but the other companies that were to be con- 
solidated with it were ruined and a great, legitimate indusiry de- 
Stroyed, Both the ‘public and the respondent were entirely without 
redress. 


com 


STIPULATIONS 


Another change in our rules of far-reaching importance is in regard 
to settling cases by stipulation. If a party is violating the antitrust 
law and by stipulation quits such practice, why is not the public as 
fully protected by such stiprlation as they would be by going to the 
expense of a trial and issuing an order thereafter? 

It seems to me that our plan of stipulation not only accomplishes 
all that can be secured by trial and saves the public expense, but that 
it is In harmony with the spirit of our jurisprudence that always 
holds out every inducement to settle controversies by compromise ani 
settlement without litigation so long as the public interest is pro- 
tected. And let it not be forgotten that in many cases a stipulation 
can be secured where conviction on trial would be impossible. I su) 
mit to you the wisdom and justice of this new procedure. 


OBJECTIONS TO STIPULATIONS 


Nothing has aroused greater opposition from those who are oppose 
to the change in rules than our policy of settling cases by stipulation. 
Our opponents say that this should not be done; that in all cases 
where stipulations are warranted the case should proceed to trial. As 
I construe it the primal duty of the commission is to protect the 
public from unlawful practices. If this can be accomplished by stipu- 
lation instead of litigation, leaving out of the question the great 
cost to the taxpayer in these days of dire necessity for economy, what 
can be the objecton to so stipulate? I know the objection voiced by 
the opponents to such procedure. They say that they want to terror 
ize dishonest business. To use the stock phrase of the professional 
demagogue, they tell us that they want to “ put the fear of God into 
the hearts of the dishonest.” But while we are terrorizing the 1) 
men in business that are dishonest, are we not at the same time 
terrorizing the 90 men that are honestly trying to obey the law? 
It is absolutely dishonest to claim that there is a clear and distinct 
line between what is and what is not unlawful under the antitrust 
acts. It is, therefore, absolutely dishonest to say that when they are 
violated it is always done purposely. It is absolutely dishonest ty 
say that when men violate the antitrust act their action is always 4s 
reprehensible, and that it is done as knowingly as when men violate 
laws that for ages have been recognized by common consent without 
statutes. The Supreme Court of the United States has many times 
divided upon what action constituted an unfair method of competition. 
How can it honestly be contended, then, that business men know with 
certainty ? 

The chief objection to settling cases by stipulation lies in the fact 
that it tends to lessen the publicity that the demagogue and tle 
fanatic wish to use In their propaganda of socialism and discontent. 

CASES THAT CAN NOT BE SETTLED BY STIPULATION 

Do not forget that our rules in regard to publicity and to stipu!®- 
tion do not apply in cases where the business itself is inherently 
fraudulent or where the business is legitimate but is conducted in such 
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manner a8 to show the ‘ichonesty of those engaged in It, or where 
the record and reputation of those complained of are such as to 
v nt the commission in believing that a ‘stipulation would not be 
honestly entered into or honestly observed. To this class of cases 


' stock-selling schemes, those that commonly come under what Is 
nated as the “blue-sky law"; the so-called industrial schools, 


desis : 
‘ their false and misieading advertisements, that are robbing and 
plickmailing the ambitious young men and women of to-day who are 


endeavoring to better their conditions; the merchant who sells one 
class of goods and delivers another to the purchaser. The public 


interest demands in cases of this kind an immediate exposure of such 
parties Stipulations with them would not be justified on any groun‘l. 
The commission will give the widest publicity in its dealings with 
crooks. And let all understand that under no circumstances will the 


commission stipulate with dishonesty. 
RESULT. OF STIPULATION 


ty our rule of stiputation more than 50 per cent of the controversies 
before the commission are being settled fairly and honestly and to the 
interest of the public, without the expense and work of a trial, and 
to the very great saving of money to the taxpayer; and that the 
injustices both to the respondent and to the public of improvident 
‘ mn and premature publicity are practically eliminated and that 
it cives to the commission the additional time and the opportunity 
to properly consider the really important purposes for which it was 
created, 

PAPERS VOLUNTARILY SUBMITTED 


Tne majority of the commission believes that the interest of the 
public can be best promoted by assisting honest business. We believe 
that in order to belp most effectively honest business that we must 
have the confidence of honest business. I want the business men of 
this country to know that we have no ulterior motive in any action or 
investigation we may make or in the acquirins of any information. We 
waut our actions to square with our motives. We want everyone to 
know that they can deal with us on the square and that their con 
fidenee will be sacredly protected. In view of this policy, the com- 
mission has decided that hereafter in any matter whatever, where 
the respondent voluntarily submits any papers or documents of any 
kind whatsoever to the commission, that they will be held as strictly 
coulidential. No one else can inspect them except upon proper order 
of the courts. In other words, we want the business men of the 
country to know that when we ask them for information such infor- 
mation is for us alone. We want them to understand that whatever 
they may think of what has been done in the past hereafter the 
Vederal Trade Commission is not going to be a sort of smelling com- 
mittee or a detective agency for any other department of the Gov- 
ernment, 


REMEDY IN CoURT 


In the past many cases have been brought before the commission 
where the aggrieved party had a plain and adequate remedy at law. 
A familiar illustration is that of the cases where concerns are en- 
gaged in the same business, both conducting its affairs in an honest 
manner, with no complaint from the public about the action of either. 
One would aceuse the other of infringing unlawfully upon its trade 
name. It would appeal to the commission, and the commission would 
take jurisdiction of the matter. In such case, the public interest is 
small. There is a plain and direct way for redress in the courts. As 
the commission feels that at all times it must be controlled by the 
publie interest, we feel, especially in view of the many more important 
matters demanding our attention, that we are not justified in spending 
the public time and money in the prosecution of such cases. We do 
not believe the taxpayer should pay the cost of private litigation. 


SMALL CASES 


In the past much time and money of the commission has frequently 
been expended in cases that are comparatively insignificant. I recall 
one case where a Spaniard, a foreigner, was manufacturing smoking 
tobacco in a room in his residence in San Francisco. He saw a label 
of one of the great tobacco companies in New York; it attracted his 
attention and met with his approval. Being entirely ignorant of both 
our language and the law, he copied these labels. After an expenditure 
of some considerable money and the time of the investigators, it was 
discovered that the amount he manufactured was trifling and that in 
any event the commission had no jurisdiction, for it was not sold in 
interstate commerce. $ 

I recall another case where the controversy was between sign paint- 
ers about the right to use the word “ Jack” on their signs, this being 
the name of one of the individuals. The commission had one investi- 
gator take up this case, and then for some reason they took another 
bite at the cherry and sent another investigator. The whole affair 
was insignificant, I should judge, as one of the contestants sold all his 
interest in the business for $750. 

Another case was a more or less violent quarrel of two firms as to 
the right to use the name of a certain brand of sausage. 

In each of these cases there was a direct and easy remedy in the 
courts. The public interest was insignificant, The majority of the 
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commission does not believe that it fa to the Interest of the public; 
that they are fulfilling their duty to the public when they prosecute 
such cases, when there are matters directly affecting the welfare of 
millions waiting for examination and settlement. 

WORK NOT LESSENED 


Do not think that the work of the commission will be lessened 
the new rules. Such will not be the case, Our work will 
ened; it will only be changed. 


by 
not be less 
There are matters now of great impor- 
tance directly affecting the interests of thousands 
millions—of American citizens imperatively 
attention, ' 


in many cases, of 
demanding our immedate 
There are more big matters than we can possibly care for. 
Under such circumstances we believe that the public interest demands 
that we attend to the big things and drop the little things. 
CROOKED BUSINESS 

IT hope that nothing that I have said will lead 
that the commission does not think that there is any crookedness in 
American business. There is some dishonesty in the 
ness in this country, of course. That 
paratively small and is growing less. 

llowever, we must rot deceive ourselves 


anyone to believe 


conduct of busi- 


percentage, 1 believe, is com- 


There are many concerns 
in this country that are deliberately and premeditatively, for a finan 
cial consideration, violating the antitrust laws. 
discredit to American business. These concerns 
business. 


These concerns are a 
are injuring honest 


There is going to be a great disappointment to the dishonest 


man 
who thinks the read is going to be mar 


le easier for him by the changes 
that we have made in the methods of the commission. On the con- 


trary, he is going to meet with more trouble than ever before. The 
commission has abolished many details, has stopped spending its time 
on comparatively unimportant matters, and in the future it will be in 
a position to give more time and attention to the crooks than 
before. And mark my prediction, that hereafter when a 
issued by the commission, it is going to mean something. 


complaiat is 


CHANGES IN PUBLICITY 


The only material changes that have been made in regard to the 
commission using publicity are two: 

1. We no longer give out publicity when the complaint is filed, but 
do so after the case is tried 

2. We open the files to the public when the respondent files his 
answer or when the time for filing it has expired, so that both sides 
of the cases can be had by the public at the same time, believing that 
thereby the public will be best served and the respondent most fairly 
treated. 

sefore the adoption of the new rules, as already stated, the commis 
sion itself gave ont a statement in reference to the complaint, at the 
time it was filed, and, of course, the complaint was thereafter at all 
times open to the public. 


SOURCE OF OPPOSITION 


Naturally, you ask whence comes the opposition to the changes in 
procedure; whence all this tumult and shouting, this denunciation, 
vituperation, and misrepresentation about what these changes mean? 
This cry of robbing the minority of the commission of their rights. 
Our opponents, in the extreme anguish of patriotic martyrdom, exclaim 
that the rights guaranteed them by the Constitution are destroyed be- 
cause the commission no longer gives out publicity when a complaint 
is issued. 

What constitutional rights are destroyed by this change? The 
constitutional right to commit a great wrong and escape responsibility 
for the result. The constitutional right to condemn without a trial, 
The constitutional right to blacken reputations without a hearing. 

These protests against the change in procedure do not come from 
the business interests of the country. Business has almost universally 
approved these changes, They do not come from the public generally. 
The public is almost entirely favorable. They do not come from the 
Democratic Party. They do not come from the Republican Party. 
Both these parties believe in constitutional government and the com- 
mission being controlled by (he elementary principles of our juris- 
prudence. 

This opposition comes from the vocal and beatific fringe, the pink 
edges that border both of the two old parties. It comes from that 
element whose political platform is expediency, whose political creed is 
that “ whatever is, is wrong.” From that class that looks upon the 
world with a jaundiced eye, that believes that success and dishonesty 
in American business are synonymous. 

The exact truth is that the opposition to the changes in procedure 
comes from those who believe that these changes will prevent them 
from using the commission for personal and political purposes. 1 make 
this statement, measuring my words, based upon the facts that I have 
learned since I became a member of the commission. 

So far as I can p«avent it, the Federal Trade Commission is not 
going to be used ag @ publicity bureau to spread socialistic propaganda, 
In so far as I can prevent it, the commission is not going to be use2 
to advance the political or personal fortunes of any person or party. 


se poe sek ta reap 


aS. bet 


Maen el 
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I express the faith of the majority of the commission as it ts com- 
posed to-day when I say: 


We do not believe that success is a crime. 
We do not believe that failure is a virtue. 
We do not believe that wealth is presumptively wrong. 


We do not believe that poverty is presuinptively right. 

We do not believe that industry, economy, honesty, and brains should 
be penalized. 

We do not believe that Incompctency, extravagance, idleness, and in- 
efficiency should be glorified. 

We do not believe that big business and crooked business are 
FyVON VHS, 


True, we will give closer scrutiny to big business than to small 
business because of Its greater power for geod or evil. 
We believe that 90 per cent of American business is bonest. 


We believe that 90 per cent of American business is anxious to obey 
the law. 

We wart to help this 90 per cent of honesty. 

We want to control or destroy the 10 per cent that is crooked. 

In this enienver we want your help. We hope to deserve it. 

Mr. FES I also ask unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in ‘the Recorp some excerpts from another speech by 
the same member of the Federal Trade Commission delivered 
before the Washington Chamber of Commerce. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The excerpts are as follows: 

Excerrts rrom Spewecn BY FrepERAL Trape Com™mrssionrr W. E. 

HMumMpurky Mave Berore TUK WASHINGTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 

ON November 17, 1925 


RESULT OF STIPULATION 


The proof of the pudding is the eating thereof. What has been the 
practical result of this rule of stipulation? I know of no way so 
fairly to show what it has accomplished as to compare it with what 
was done under the old rule. 

The rule of stipulation went into effect on the 11th day of March, 
1925. For the year immediately preceding that date, under the old 
rule, the commission issued 54 orders to cease and desist. That means 
that by the action of the commission 54 concerns in the country were 
ordered to cease their violation of law. Assuming that none ef these 
eases were appealed, and all these orders were ebeyed—suppositions 
that are, of course, not correct—tben the commission, during the last 
year of the old rule, protected the public from unfair practices of one 
concern each week. I submit that this is not a bad record, and 
shows that the commission was justifying its existence. 

But look at the other side of the picture. Of course, it took some 
time to get the new rule into working order, and still more important, 
it must be remembered that it took some time before the rule could 
operate, as it applied only to cases initiated after the rule was 
adopted. But assuming that it commenced working immediately. 
Leaving out July and August, when the commission was practically in 
vacation and deciding no cases, then we have had this new rule work- 
ing part of March, all of April, May, June, September, and October, 
a little less than six months. 

What is the result? In those six months we have protected the 
public from the unlawful practices of 184 concerns, 

During the last two months since the new rule has been functioning 
te full capacity, we have protected the public, by stipulation alone, 
from the fraudulent and unfair practices of 69 concerns. Or, under 
the old rule, the commission stopped one fraudulent concern each 
week—and under the new rule they stopped one fraudulent concern 
each day. 

Ot course, the big thing, the overshadowing thing, in the werk of the 
Federal Trade Commission is the protecting the public from these 
violations of law which injure the public in countless ways, but there 
is also another side to this question. In these days of such tax burdens 
as the American citizen has never before carried, the most popular 
as well as the most necessary demand of the hour is economy. Under 
the present rule of stipulation the cost of settling cases as compared 
with the old system is nominal. Or, to put it another way, it cost 
$2,500 more in cach case to protect the public from unlawful practices 
by order than it does by stipulation, or in sum, the new rules during 
the first six months of their operations have saved the American tax- 
payer approximately $500,000. That 4s, it would have cost a half 
million dollars more to accomplish the same result under the old rule 
than it does to accomplish it under the new rule. And do not forget 
that if the same result had been accomplished at all under the old 
rule it would have taken several years to do it and in the meantime 
the public woukl have been suffering in many cases from a continua- 
tion of the unlawful practices, Not only this, but the money that has 
been saved and the time of the commission, and its large erganization 
can be devoted to other urgent cases and ether matiers of great public 
importance, 
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Let me point out another very great benefit of this rulo. When 
I went upon the commission we were more than 500 cages behind our 
docket. Under this new rule, for the first time in the history of the 
commission, it is more than keeping up with the work. In a few 
months more we will not only have taken care of all new cases but wil] 
have disposed of all of the old cases and will be even with evr doc “ket, 
This means that hereafter when a case is brought, instead of heing 
months or years in deciding it, it will be disposed of promptly. There 
are cases upon the docket now that have been pending from five +, 
nine years, To dispose of cascs prompt!y will give added relief to tho 
public and save money to the taxpayer, be fair to the accused, ang of 
advantage to all concerned. By this new rule of stipulation we are 
settling more than 75 per cent of the cases of law violation pr mptly, 
saving the time of the commission and money of the taxpayer, preven. 
ing of wrong by unjustified publicity both to the public and the accused 
and, above all, we are more fully protecting the public interests. 

During the past few weeks I have spoken to several audiences jn 
different parts of the country upon this rule of Stipulation. I have 
watched with some care the press comments, and TI have yet to find q 
single American citizen that has not approved this Stipulation rule, 
except only that class intent on spreading the propaganda that success 
and dishonesty in American business are synonymous. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. M. A. Morrison, a distinguished attorney, 
prepared a brief legislative history of the Federal ‘Trade Com. 
mission act. I haye examined it pretty carefully and I think it 
is worth while printing in the Recoxp. I think every Member 
of the Senate would like to have it. I ask unanimous consent 
to have it printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


LEGISLATIVE HISTORY OF THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION ACT 
(By Martin A. Morrison) 
The Cuter Counsren, FeperaL TraDE COMMISSION, 


Sin: In compliance with your request for a memorandum touching 
on the legislative history of the Federal Trade Commission act, | 
submit the following: 

Prior to the general election of 1912 there had grown up a public 
demand for legislation to clarify the Federal antitrust laws and sim- 
plify their administration. Business men did not know the law 
applicable to the transaction in which they were engaged or desired 
to engage, the ablest lawyers in the country were in disagreement 
among themselves or frankly doubtful, the courts were in conflict 
with each other, and judges of the same court frequently divided on 
the guilt or innocence of the defendant in an antitrust case. A feel- 
ing of insecurity pervaded business circles and also in the minds cf 
those interested or engaged in law enforcement. Parties thought it 
unfair to be required to incur criminal penalties or abandon what they 
and their attorneys believed to be their rights. 

At a still carlier time tentative measures had been Introduced into 
the Congress. On the 26th day of July, 1911, the Senate had by 
resolution directed its Committee on Interstate Commerce to inquire 
into the advisability of additional legislation. 

The three political parties—Republican, Democratic, and Procres- 
sive—incorporated planks in their platforms in the campaign of 1912 
expressly or impliedly advocating a Federal commission to aid in the 
administration of antitrust laws relating to interstate commerce. 

At the opening of the first regular session of the Sixty-third Con- 
gress, December 2, 1913, the President, Woodrow Wilson, in his annual 
address to the Congress referred to the great need of such legisiation 
and promised to address the Congress on that question in a separate 
message at an early day. I quote only a few words of this message, 
CONGRESSIONAL Record, December 2, 1913, page 44: 

“No doubt we shall all wish and the country will expect this to be 
the central subject of our deliberations during the present session; 
but it is a subject of many sides, and so deserving of careful and 
discriminating discussion that I shall take the liberty of addressing 
you upon it in a special message at a later date than this. It is of 
capital importance that the business men of this country should te 
relieved of all uncertainties of law with regard to their enterprise: 
and investments and a clear path imdicated which they can travel! with: 
out anxiety. It is as important that they should be relieved of en- 


“barrassment and set free to prosper as that private monopoly should 


be destroyed. The ways of action should be thrown wide open.” 

On January 20, 1914, the President delivered such special messes? 
advocating the creation of an interstate trade commission, wit) *e- 
quate powers, together with certain other additional legislation. 

The spirit ef the President’s recommendation is fairly inferable from 
the following excerpts from such special message : 

“The business of the country awaits also, has long waited, and has 
suffered because it could not obtain, further and more explicit les's- 
lative definition of the policy and meaning of the existing antitrust 
jaw, Nothing hampers business like uncertainty, Nothing davats oF 
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ges it like the necessity to take chances, to run the risk of 
ynder the condemnation of the law before it can make sure Just 


law is.” 
° * * - ~ * 


dis 
falling 
what (4 
«<n the business men of the country desire something more than the 
nace of legal process in these matters be made explicit and intelli- 
9 rhey desire the advice, the definite guidance and information 
un be supplied by an administrative body and interstate trade 
jssion. 
pinion of the country would instantly approve of such a com 
mm. It would not wish to see it empowered to make terms with 
oly or in any sort to assume control of business as if the Gov- 
it made itself responsible. It demands such a commission only 
indispensable instrument of information and publicity, as a 
clearing house for the facts by which both the public mind and the 
managers of great business undertakings should be guided, and as an 
‘rumentality for doing justice to business where the processes of 
( ats vr the natural forces of correction outside the courts are inade- 
te to adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way that will meet all 
«uities and circumstances of the case.” 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States submitted the 
question of ths creation of a Federal Trade Commission to a referendum 
yote of the local chambers of commerce, which represent in a large 
way the business—big and little and of intermediate sizes—of the 
entire country. he vote indicated an overwhelming majority in favor 
of the proposed legislation. 
Bilis to effectuate what appeared to be a general purpose were intro- 
duced simultaneously hy the chairmen of the Committees on the 
Judiciary in the two Houses of the Congress on the 24th day of Janu- 
ary. 1914, the legislative day of January 22 having been extended to 
include that day. The House bill having been referred to the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on the 13th day of 
April, 1914, Representative Covington, of that committee, introduced 
a new bill for that committee, H. R. 15613, which was finally enacted 
into the Federal Trade Commission act. 
The House bill was reported with a favorable recommendation by 
the committee in charge, came up for consideration and action, was 
debated at length, and amended and passed by the House on the Sth day 
of June, 1914, The bill did not carry section 5 of the Federal Trade 
Commission act or any provision similar to it. 
In the Senate, the House bill was referred to the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. On June 13, 1914, the committee reported 
the bill with an amendment and a recommendation that the amendment 
be adopted and that the bill so amended be passed. The proposed 
amendment was a substitute bill. 
The bill was considered and debated in the Senate and, after amend- 
ment, was passed by the Senate on the Sth day of August, 1914. The 
bill, as passed by the Senate, contained a section 5 which carried a 
portion of the provisions of section 5 of the present act, but lacked 
a substantial part thereof. 
The amended bill was returned to the House. The House refused to 
concur in the amendments of the Senate and asked for a committee of 
conference. The bill went to conference and was given careful con- 
sideration. The conferees reported the bill back to the two Houses 
with a recommendation of an amendment and that the bill so amended 
be passed. The amendment consisted of a substitute bill in the lan- 
guage of the present Trade Commission act. The report of the con- 
ferees was finally adopted by the Senate on the 8th day of September, 
1914. It was adopted by the House on the 10th day of September, 
1914, withont a dissenting vote. It was approved by the President on 
September 26, 1914. 
During the debate on the bill in the Senate, Senator Newlands, a 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, had charge 
of the bill on the floor. His views as to the spirit, purpose, and effect 
of section 5 of the act may be fairly inferred from the following 
excerpts from his words spoken in the course of the debate (Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, June 25, 1914, p. 11109) : 
“Mr. NeEWLANDS, Of course, it is possible in criticizing this bill to 
State extreme cases that apparently reduce the bill to an absurdity, 
though I am not inclined to admit that the case to which the Senator 
has referred would have that effect. I presume that this tribunal will 
act as the courts do according to the legal maxim de minimis lex non 
curat. I imagine that a tribun:l of this kind will not concern itself 
about trifling affairs. A complaint may be presented to it and the 
whole matter be conducted by correspondence. The attention of the re- 
cilcitrant party, or the alleged recalcitrant party, may be called to the 
alleged practice and the whole matter disappear by correspondence. 
‘ut T assume that whenever the commission feels that the matter is 
of sufficient importance, both between the parties and with reference to 
the public interest, to call the parties before them and have a hearing 
it will be done.” 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, July 3, 1914, p. 11596: 
“I do not admit that the work will be overwhelming. I assume that 
vr will have appointed upon this commission very high-class men, very 
se men—lawyers, economists, and men of prominence—who are 
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familiar with the industries of the country. IT assume that as they 
proceed they will gain koowledge, information, and experience. I 
assume that they will make such rules for the consideration of com- 
plaints that come before them as will not permit the tribunal itself to 
be overwhelmed. I assume that they will have so many skilled em- 
ployees and experts and examiners that the maters will be presented 
to the commission only after the most thorough and exhaustive in- 
quiry and after the points of difference have been focused, I assume 
that they will take heed of the maxim of the law, ‘De minimis lex non 
curat,” and that they will not allow this tribunal to be diverted into 
an organization for the consideration of petty squabbles, but that they 
will realize that the important thing for them to do is to lay down 
great principles of business and standards of conduct that will be 
accepted by the business world ; and I believe that the decision of a few 
important cases will adjust those matters.” 

Senator Hollis, of New Hampshire, presented his views of the bill at 
great length. The following excerpts from his address indicate bis 
views, which coincided with the views of the committee in charge of 
the bill, as to the purpose, spirit, and effect of section 5 (Conores 
SIONAL Recorp, July 15, 1914, p. 12147): 

“One has only to consider what would happen in the actual working 
under section 5 in order to see why it would be acceptable to all busi 
ness men, except those who wish to monopolize, especially to the small 
business men who are the victims of unfair competition. Let us sup 
pose that the commission in the course of its investigations finds a 
corporation using’ what it regards as an unfair method of competition. 
The first thing the commission will do will he to call the matter to the 
attention of the managers of the corporation. There will then take 
place a full, informal discussion between the commission and the man 
agers. The managers will have every opportunity to explain and 
persuade the commission, if they can, that the method of competition 
is fair; and the commission, on its part, will present its views. Should 
neither party convince the other, the commission will then hold a 
formal hearing at which the corporation will offer testimony and wil! 
be represented by counsel. If at the close of the hearing the commis 
sion abides by its original opinion, it will declare that the method of 
competition in question is unfair and will issue an order that the 
same be discontinued. The corporation will then have the choice 
either to obey the order or to disregard it. If the order is disregarded, 
no penalty will be incurred. All that the commission can do will be to 
present the case to a Federal court, which will then decide in the 
regular course whether the order of the commission is just; and if it 
is so decided, will enforce the order by proper process. 

“The corporation will thus have three chances to protect itself 
against arvitrary or unjust action: First, in the informal discussion 
with the commission; secondly, upon the hearing before the commis 
sion; and, thirdly, in the suit in court. Doubtful cases probably will 
always go to a court and be judicially adjudicated and determined. 
The function of the commission will be to act as an administrative 
agency to see that the law is applied and enforced, and in this re- 
spect it will be precisely like the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The court in performing its judicial function will have the very im- 
portant benefit of an investigation such as no court has the facilities 
for making, and of findings by a commission composed of men whose 
judgment on a question of business practice, by reason of their com 
prehensive knowledge and experience of business, will be entitled to 
great weight. The court will doubtless ascribe to these findings, as 
the Supreme Court has said in speaking of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, ‘the strength due to the judgments of a tribunal ap 
pointed by law and informed by experience.’ ” 

Section 5 being entirely new to the Hlouse of Representatives, the 
statement made to the House by its managers on the committee of 
conference gave to the House its first information as to the scope, 
purpose, and effect of section 5. Such statement, among other things, 
contained the following: 


(Trusts Reports and Documents, pp. 326, 327) 


“ Section 5 declares unfair methods of competition to be unlawful, 
and empowers the commission after hearing to order the discontinuance 
of the use of such methods. It is now generally recognized that the 
only effective means of establishing and maintaining monopoly, where 
there is no control of a natural resource as of transportation, is the 
use of unfair competition. The most certain way to stop monopoly 
at the threshold is to prevent unfair competition. This can be best 
accomplished through the action of an administrative body of practical 
men thoroughly informed in regard to business, who will be able to 
apply the rule enacted by Congress to particular business situations, 
so as to eradicate evils with the least risk of interfering with legiti- 
mate business operations. * © ® 

“The orders of the commission will be enforceable only through the 
courts. In order to obtain the speediest settlement of disputed ques- 
tions it is provided that the commission sball apply for the enforce- 
ment of its orders directly to the circuit court of appeals. The find- 
ings of the commission as to the facts are to be conclusive. The 
court's function is restricted to passing on questions of law. The 
court will determine such questions on the record in the proceeding 
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. 
before the commission. No new evidence may be adduced on the hear- 
inz in court except upon good cause shown, and if the court permits 
the introduction of additional evidence, such evidence will be taken 
by the commission and then filed in court with its new or medificed 
findings based thereon. The judgment ef the court of appeals will 
be final, subject only to review by the Supreme Court upon writ of 
certiorari. This section is entirely new te the House bill, but it ap- 
peared in a somewhat similar form in the Senate bill, and the man- 
agers on the part of the Honse believed it wise to accept the provision 
























in the form in which it now appears.” 

The statement by the managers on the part of the House set forth 
in considerable part the provisions of section 5 that were incorperated 
in it by the committee of conference, presumably at the insistence of 
the managers on the part of the Heuse. Such provisions are vital to 
section 5 and include among other provisions the following, which are 


clearly intended as additional safeguards ef the rights of parties in 
interest, to wit: 

(1) That the commission shall issue a complaint only “if it shal 
appear to the commission that a proceeding by it in respect thereof 


would be to the interest of the public.” 
(2) That parties in interest may appear in person or by counsel. 
(3) That all evidence shall be reduced to writing and preserved, 


(4) That the commission make written findings of facts. 

(5) That proceedings to enforce or to set aside the order of the com- 
mission be had in clreult courts ef appeals upon a transcript ef the 
entire record of the proceedings before the commission; that the 
commission's findings of facts, if supported by evidence, are final; 
and that the court may frame and enter lis own judgment on the 
pleadings, testimony, and proceedings sect forth in such transcript. 

(6) That the Judgment of the circuit court of appeals is final, subject 
only to review by the United States Supreme Court on a writ of 
certiorari, 

in presenting the bill to the House while the conference report was 
under consideration, Representative Covington, author of the original 
bill, gave to the Louse a full presentation of the “ entirely new ” sec- 
tion 5. 

He justified section 5 as against all adverse criticism lodged against it. | 

liis address is found in the ConGRESSIONAL ReEcerD fer September 10, 
1914, pages 14928-14933, as illustrative of his views. I quete only | 
the following (CONGRESSIONAL ReEcoRD, September 10, 1914, p. 14928): 

“Mr. Green of Iowa. It dees not answer my question at all. 1 | 
hardly wish te take the genileman's time by answering his question in 
return, although I will do so if he wishes, If the gentleman will kindly 
permit, my question was whether this act creates any new offense 
unknown to the courts wader the term ‘ unfair competition.’ 

“Mr. Covineron, It does not; but it does this, if I may be permitted 
to complete the answer: It gives this commission, when its official 
order is finally adjudicated in the courts under the constitutional 
authority that we could not take away from the courts, the power to 
expand the law in respect to ‘unfair competition,’ just as the law of 
negligence has been expanded, just as the law of fraud has been | 
expanded, just as the law ef restraint of trade has been developed, | 
and to make ‘unfair methods of competition’ a vital, elastic principle | 
of the law, which is the only thing that makes the developing process 
ef the common law worth having in this country.” 

* * ~ ° * * - 

CONGRESSIONAL Record, September 10, 1914, p. 14930: 

“As the bill passed the Senate there was not, however, any Timitation 


in section 5, relating te unfair competition, directing the trade com- | 


mission to deal with cases only where a public interest is involved, so 


the conferees agreed to imsert a provision that the commission shal] | 


ect °F Ot eel agguar Ge Che Coen eet a peeeeng ty te | of the right of relaxation of the rules of practice, but is unexpectedly 


respect thereof wonld be to the interest of the public.’ 
“That prevents the commission from becoming a clearing house to 


the public, which should be adjusted through the ordinary processes 
of the courts.” 
* . . 7 > >. 

CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 10, 1914, p. 14958: 

* It would seem clear that the determination of the question whether 
a method of competition ts unfair is not a determination purely of 
fact, but necessarily involves the determination of a question of law. 
The Federal Trade Commission will, it is true, have to pass upon 
many complicated issues of fact, but the ultimate question for decision 
will be whether the facts found constitute a violation of the law against 
unfair competition. In deciding that ultimate question the commission 
will exercise power of a judicial nature.” 

. . . 7 . +. 

CONGRESSIONAL RecoRrD, September 10, 1914, p. 14932: 

“The function of the Federal Trade Commission will be to deter- 
mine whether an existing method of competition is unfair, and if it 
finds it to be unfwir to order the discontinuance of its use. In doing 
this ft will exercise power of a judicial nature. Under the Constitution 
power to act finally in a judicial capacity can be conferred only upon 
a court. (Kilbourn v, Thompson, 103 U. 8, 168.)" 

. . 7 ° + + * 


administer is the rule declaring unfair competition to be unlawta 
In enacting that rule Congress will clearly indicate the resy}t it de. 
sires te bring about, and in enforcing the rule so as to bring about 
the result pointed out by the statute the commission wil) CXErCise 
administrative and not legislative power.” 


Federal Trade Commission was intended to be, and was believed to be 
an administrative tribunal with administrative functions, chargeq yi 
certain quasi judicial duties such as are frequently cast upon admin. 
istrative tribunals without changing their distinctive administrative 
character. i 


as by its provisions, the Federal Trade Commission was intended ty 
be an administrative tribunal in aid of the administration of Peder 
antitrust laws and of the more effectual prevention of unfair methois 
of competition in commerce. It was expected to make it easier for 
honest traders to know and obey the law and for indifferent traders 
to learn the law, to be convinced of their violations of law and tj 
“cease and desist” therefrom. As against one who persistently ana 
defiantly violates the law, the commission is expected to discover the 
material facts, secure the evidence necessary to establish them, ¢ 
produce the evidence in a proceeding that makes the evidence effectual 
and final as against the respondent, and record findings and make an 
order that gives him his option to “ cease and desist” upon the order 


settle the every-day quarrels ef competitors, free from @etriment to ae See. 


| tive character of the commission. It is chiefly interesting, however, 4s 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, September 16, 1914, p. 14981: 
“Mr. Speaker, the rule ef law which the Trade Commissioy wit 


The reports of all committees and the debates all show that the 


with 


Judged by the legislative history of the Federal trade act, as well 


0 


of the commission or to submit to such judgment as a court may pro. 
notnce on the record so made by the commission. In the first two 
cases the commission is to vindicate the law without resort to the 
courts, and in the third case the commission jis to save the court the 
time and labor required for the trial of a case begun and prosecuted 
under the antitrust laws in the usual way. The court needs but to 
consider the record and pronounce appropriate final judgment. 

The law is intended to give to the public the benefit of the greater 
efficiency and facility of an afministrative tribunal in detecting viols- 
tions of law, in discovering facts, securing evidence, and making an 
effectual record thereof, and yet to save to respondents the safeguards 
and guaranties incident to an action begun and prosecuted wholly in 
a court. 

The courts have construed the act in harmony with the intent 
of its authors. In the case of Bene, etc., v. Federal Trade Commission 
(299 Fed. 468) the court Geclares that it is permissible for the com- 
mission to indulge in reiaxations of the strict rules of practice “ having 
regard to the exigencies of administrative law.” 

F. T. C. Service, p. 824: 

“The questions suggested by the foregoing references are whether 
the commission, in its investigations, is restricted to the taking of 
legally competent ‘and relevant testimony. We incline to think that 
tt is not by the statute, and having regard to the exigencies of ad- 
ministrative law, that it should not be so restricted. 

“We are of opinion that evidence or testimony, even though lezallr 
incompetent, if of the Kind that usually affects fair-minded men in 
the conduct of their daily and more important affairs, should be re- 
ceived and considered; but it should be fairly done. The Trade Con- 
mission, like many other modern administrative legal experiments, ts 
called upon simultaneously to enact the roles of complainant, jury, 
juége, and counsel. ‘This multiple impersonation ts difficult, and the 
maintenance of fairness perhaps not easy, bat we regard the methods 
pursued in showing Proper's diminution in sales as lacking in every 
evidential or testimonial element of value; and opposed to that sense 
of fairness which is almost instinctive.” 

The court is sufficiently liberal in its concession to the commission 


severe in its condemnation of the exercise of such right in the thes 


The court rejected the findings of the commission, made its own 
findings of fact, aud pronounced judgment thereon. 
The decision under consideration clearly recognizes the administra- 


indicating that the courts are likely to sustain the action of the com 

mission and enforce its order only in a case in which it is manifest 

from the record that the commission has maintained steadfast falr- 

ness in the simultaneous enactment of its multiple and difficult “ rles 

of complainant, jury, judge, and counsel.” 
Respectfully, 


January 5, 1926. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is still in Com 
mittee of the Whole and open te amendment. If there are 
no further amendments te be offered as in Committee of We 
Whole, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on co! 
curring in the amendments made as in Commitiee of the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for a separate vote on the 
ments on pages 6, 28, and 32, 


M. A. Morrison, Attorney. 
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PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
a separate vote on certain amendments which he has 
ified. Without objection, the other amendments made as 
;. Committee of the Whole will be concurred in. 
a NORRIS. I make the point of order against the com- 
mittee 2 mendment on page 6. I base the point of order upon 
he ruling of the Vice President in connection with this very 
‘il when be sustained a point of order against an amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
:anp], There is no difference between the two as a matter of 
Pee SRESIDENT pro tempore. Is the Senator from Ne- 
praska referring to a ruling made in connection with the bill 
now before the Senate on another occasion ? 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes; the same bill. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the ruling was made? 

Mr. NORRIS. It was when the bill was before the Senate 
and the Vice President was in the chair. The amendment, a 
copy of which I have on my desk, was offered by the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Copetanp]. If the Chair will compare 
the amendment so offered, to which a point of order was sus- 
tained, with the committee amendment on page 6, he will find, 
1 think, that they are on all fours. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I suggest to the Senator 
that the provision on page 6 is an amendment to the House 
text, striking out the House text and substituting therefor. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair may state that 
that is what the Chair was about to suggest. The Chair finds 
no comparison between the amendment on page 6 and the 
amendment to which the Senator from Nebraska has just 
referred. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree that the language is different. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment to which 
the Senator refers is found on page 32, is it not? 

Mr. NORRIS. I want first to make a point of order against 
the amendment on page 28. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the illumination of the 
Chair, may he inquire to what amendment the Senator from 
Nebraska now refers? 

Mr. NORRIS. It is the committee amendment on page 28, 
commencing in line 15 and ending in line 17, and reading as 
follows: 

For the construction of a steel gallery over the west end of the main 
hall of the Smithsonian Building, for the division of plants, $12,500. 


It is new legislation, and I take it that will not be disputed. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And it has not been dealt 
with by a standing committee or estimated by the Budget or 
otherwise coming within the rule. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. There can be no question abeut the amend- 
ment. The matter came up to us in the regular way from 
the Budget, was considered by the committee, and was in- 
serted in the bill by the committee. It refers to the Smith- 
sonian Institution, which, of course, we provide for under 
the law by various appropriations, and this is one of the 
appropriations. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. For the information of 
the Chair, the Senator from Wyoming states that the item was 
estimated for and came through the regular Budget channel 
and was considered by the committee? 

Mr. WARREN. That is correct. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
well taken. 

Mr. NORRIS, I make the point of order against the com- 
mittee amendment on page 32, commencing in line 17 and 
ending at line 23, reading as follows: 

To enable the United States Shipping Board Emergency, Fleet Cor- 
poration to operate ships or lines of ships which have been or may 
be taken back from the purchasers by reason of competition or other 
methods employed by foreign shipowners or operators, $10,000,000: 
Provided, That no expenditure shall be made from this sum without 
the prior approval of the President of the United States. 


That is new legislation. 
Mr. WARREN. That matter came to us in the same way. 
Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask the Senator a question. 
This Oey item was not estimated for by the Budget, 
was it? 
Mr. WARREN. It was sent to us by the Budget just as 
other matters have been. It was considered by a subcom- 
mittee and then by the full committee, and was passed on 
without any objection in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. But, Mr. President, the rule of the Senate 
Provides that the Committee on Appropriations shall not re- 
port an appropriation bill containing amendments proposing 


The 
asks for 


May the Chair ask when 


The point of order is not 
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new or general legislation. In my judgment, all of these 
amendments violate that rule, if the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York violates the rule. 

{ wish to be fair with the Chair. I am making these points 
of order on the theory that if the Chair was right in sustain- 
ing the point of order on the amendment submitted by the 
Senator from New York—and I contended that he was not— 
then he would have to sustain the point of order against this 
amendment. 

Mr. KING. 
yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask a question for information, and 
also, I hope, for the benefit of the Chair. It does seem to me, 
may I say, that this is new legislation? Can we, under the 
guise of an appropriation, engraft upon an appropriation bill 
new legislation? In other words, could the Budget Bureau 
recommend a measure which called for the building of more 
ships——- 

Mr. NORRIS. It is my contention, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, that the Budget Bureau has not any power 
over that question. Here is a positive rule of the Senate. The 
Budget Bureau can not change our rules; the Budget Bureau 
has no authority to change them. 

Mr. KING. Let me ask the Senator from Nebraska this 
question: Suppose some member of the Shipping Board should 
go to the Budget Bureau and say, “ We would like authority 
to build a canal to connect two streams of water,” or, “We 
would like authority to operate barges up and down the Mis- 
sissippi River,” and the Budget Bureau should recommend an 
appropriation of $50,000,000 for that purpose, that the item 
should be put upon an appropriation bill by the committee and 
should then come before the Senate, can anybody say that 
that would not be new legislation and that upon an appro- 
priation bill we might put legislation of so important a char- 
acter, dealing with commerce or interstate commerce, which 
had not been considered by the Committee on Commerce or by 
any appropriate committee of the Senate? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
The Chair understands that the point of order made by the 
Senator from Nebraska is based upon paragraph 1 and also 
paragraph 3 of Rule XVI. Is that correct, may the Chair ask 
the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair accepts the state- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations that 
this item came before the committee in the regular way 
through the designated channels and was estimated for. The 
Chair is also of opinion that under paragraph 3 of Rule XVI 
this is not general legislation but is to effectuate a specific 
purpose under law already enacted. Therefore the Chair rules 
the point of order to be not well taken. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is an assumption that is 
not true. There is not any such law which has been enacted. 

Mr. LENROOT. If the Chair will withhold his ruling for 
just a moment, I think the ruling is correct; but I should like 
to call the attention of the Chair to one of the grounds upon 
which he bases it. It does not seem to me that an amendment 
is relieved from the charge of being new legislation becanse 
it may have been estimated for. The Budget Bureau can not 
relieve the situation by estimating for something that is not 
authorized by law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated further 
that under peragraph 3 of Rule XVI this proposed legislation 
is not general legislation, in the opinion of the Chair, but is 
an item in the bill designed to effectuate the carrying out of 
existing law. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President——— 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to me? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not think the amendment needs to be 
based upon general legislation. If it be special legisiation, an 
estimate from the Budget Bureau can not relieve it from con- 
demnation; but my view of this is that it is neither new nor 
general legislation. The Shipping Board has the right to 
operate these ships now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair undertook to say 
that. Under existing law the Chair holds that the Shipping 
Board has the right to operate these ships or to operate any 
ships that are in its possession. Therefore this item is in 
order; and the Chair holds the point of order raised by the 
Senator from Nebraska as not being well taken. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it seems to me—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] has the floor, 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Nebraska 
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Mr. NORE!S. T will yield the floor to the Senator from | 
Wyoming, if he desires that 1 shall do so, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. l’resident, after a week or 10 days of | 
observance and nonobservance of the rules—and my friend 
from Nebraska is always for the enforcement of the rules—I | 
may be permitted to observe that under Rule XX debate is 
entirely out of order after the Chair has ruled upon a point of 
order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask what is the question 
now before the Senate’? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on concur- 
ring in the amendments which have been made to the bill as in 
Commniitee of the Whole. | 

Mr. NORRIS. That question, I presume, is debatable, is it | 
not, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is debatable. The Chair | 
recognized the Senator from Nebraska, and he yielded to the | 
Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I object to debate after the 
Chair has decided the point of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 will confine myself strictly to the question 
before the Senate. 

Mr. WARKEN. 
Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. WARREN. 
for a moment? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
sires that I shall do so, 
speech, 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that, 
so far as the item for the Shipping Board is concerned, I un- | 
derstand it is very desirable from the standpoint of all those 
who are interested in the Shipping Board and its work. Cutting | 
out the appropriation is not, of course, a matter of any conse- 
quence to me personally. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
{[Mr. CoreLanp] the other day offered an amendment to this | 
bill, which 1 think was in order, and I am under the. impres- | 
sion that everybody else thinks it was in order. Even the 
Vice President, who sustained the point of order against it, I | 
have been told by the Senator from New York reached the con- 
clusion afterwards that his ruling was wrong. 

Mr. WARREN. The same matter has been ruled out in three | 
different Congresses on three different occasions. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I know how the record was 
made up at least on two occasions, for I helped to make it. 
A point of order is made against an amendment and sus- 
tained by the Chair, with only four or five Senators in the 
Chamber. An appeal is taken; then a roll call is had; a | 
quorum is summoned, and 90 or more Senators who have not | 
heard the debate and who do not know what the point is come 
in and yote, perhaps, on a motion to lay the appeal on the | 
table, or something of that kind. They never find out and 
will never find out to their dying day what it was that they 
voted on. But naturally they vote to lay the appeal on the 
table. I know that it is useless to try to reverse a decision | 
of the Chair by the only method that is legal under the rules 
of the Senate. Of course, I would not attempt to employ and 
would not succeed if I employed any other method; but it has 
been the habit of the Senate—and I am part of it; I take the 
same criticism to myself; I am just as guilty as is anybody 
else—that when we work hard on various bills providing for 
general legislation of considerable importance and then get 
through with such a measure and take up an appropriation 
bill, we use that as a holiday and as an opportunity to take a 
rest or to answer correspondence that has accumulated, or 
something of that kind; and we do not give a on deal of 
attention to appropriation bills, with the result that nine times 
out of ten appropriation bills are passed with a very small 
attendance in the Chamber. Senators are not being criticized 
by me for not being present, because all of them have much 
work to do, and they are busily engaged while appropriation 
bills are under consideration; but so far as I can see there 
is no way to change this procedure, and when the Presiding 
Officer makes a decision it is final, just as final as though it 
were made by Mussolini. The methods of correcting it are 
quite apparent, but they are not practicable. So it is useless 
to undertake to do it. 

So far as I am aware, Mr. President, an amendment limit- 
ing an appropriation that has been held to be in order on 
all occasions when it has been given fair and deliberate con- 
sideration has been held to be in order. The probabilities are 


I shall be gad to listen to the Senator from 


Mr. President, we have had an exhibition—— 
Will the Senator allow me to interrupt him 


Certuinly, I yield the floor, if the Senator de- 
I am in no hurry about making my 
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| to have his amendment passed upon. 


|} amendment is offered by way of limitation, the inquiry jg 


| hand on the question which he has submitted without exa pip. 


he has not forgotten the amendment and is not negligent. 


| to 
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that the same methods used to make the point of order good 
would defeat the amendment, but I submit that every Senator 
ought to have his day in court and ought to have the right 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield+ 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 
Mr. LENROOT. Is not the test or distinction this: If an 
whether the limitation requires some aftirmative act upon the 
part of somebody that is not authorized by law; and if j; does 
so require, it can not be held to be a limitation, but is jeisis. 
tion, either special or general? 

Mr. NORRIS. While I have great respect for the judement 
of the Senator from Wisconsin, I would not want to pase of. 


ing the language more closely. 
The proviso offered by the Senator from New York—and | 
want to say, Mr. President, the Senator from New York jg 
not here; he was called out of the city and is therefore yoy 
able to return to the session of the Senate to-day and look 
after the amendment 
Mr. WARREN. I had a conversation with the Senator from 
New York which was perfectly satisfactory. 
Mr. NORRIS. Was there any understanding as to what 
should be done with the Senator’s amendment? 
Mr. WARREN. There was an understanding that I should 
proceed with the bill, although he would be absent. 
Mr, NORRIS. I am not asking that the bill be delayed on 
his account. I am making these remarks to show whiy the 
Senator from New York is not here and to make plain that 





Mr. WARREN. I understand that he felt it necessary to 


leave. 
Mr. NORRIS. Yes: he had to go; he could not be here 
to-day. He has not asked that the bill go over on his account; 


neither have I. 
His amendment was, on page 32, line 16, after the word 
“claims,” to insert the following: 


Provided further, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
available in this act for the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the reconditioning of 
or major repairs performed upon the steamships George Washington, 
President Ha.ding, President Roosevelt, America, nor for the recondi- 
tioning of or major repairs performed upon such cargo vessels as are 
be reconditioned or have major repairs performed upon them 
except at Government nayy yards. 


Mr. WARREN. That is not at all the amendment that was 
offered. I have before me the amendment as offered by the 
Serator from New York. It mentions no vessels by name. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is the amendment that I 
am going to offer. 

Mr. WARREN. It is not the amendment that was offered by 
the Senator from New York. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will read the other amendment which the 
Senator submitted to me: 


Provided further, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
available in this act for the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the construction, 
purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning of any vessel or part 
thereof or the machinery or equipment for such vessel from or by any 
private contractor that at the time of the proposed construction, 
purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be constructed, 
purchased, repaired, or reconditioned when time and facilities permit 
in each or any of the navy yards or arsenals of the United States, at 
an actual expenditure of a sum less than that for which it can be 
constructed, purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 


Mr. President, 1 will first offer the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York just as I have read it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brnenam in the chair). 
The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CrerK. On page 32, line 16, after the word 
“claims,” it is proposed to add: 


Provided further, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
available in this act for the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the construction, 
purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning of any vessel or part 
thereof or the machinery or equipment for such vessel from or by any 
private contractor that at the time of the proposed construction, 
purchase, acquirement, repair, or reconditioning can be constructed, 
purchased, repaired, or reconditioned when time and facilities permit 
in each or any of the navy yards or arsenals of the United States 
at an actual expenditure of a sum less than that for which it can be 
constructed, purchased, acquired, repaired, or reconditioned otherwise. 
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mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I raise the point of order on 
that amendment, as offered by the Senator from Nebraska on 


nehalf of the Senator from New York, in that it involves new | 


— se PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules the point of 
ender? well taken. The amendment is out of order. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I offer another amendment. 
vYhe PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 
—_ Curr Crrrk. On page 32, line 16, after the word 
was ims.” it is proposed to add: 


provided further, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made 
available in this act for the United States Shipping Board Emergency 
Fleet Corporation shall be used or expended for the reconditioning 
of or major repairs performed upon the steamships George Washington, 
president Harding, President Roosevelt, America, nor for the recon- 
ditioning of or major repairs performed upon such cargo vessels as are 


ty be reconditioned or have,major repairs performed upon them except 
yernment navy yards. 


Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I raise the same point of 
order on that amendment that I raised on the amendment 
presented by the Senator from Nebraska just a moment ago. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules the point of 
order well taken. The amendment is out of order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now I will debate the bill a while. 

Mr. President, I desire to enter my protest against the 
method that is pursued in the Senate on these amendments. 
We bave one rule for Tom and another rule for Dick. We 
have one rule for the committee and another rule for some- 
body else, and we change the occupant of the chair whenever 
it is necessary. 

We had the Vice President in the chair the other day. He 
sustained the point of order as to one of these amendments, 
the first one I offered to-day, then offered by the Senator from 
New York. He did it offhand, without giving it much con- 
sideration. I have not any doubt whatever but that the Vice 
President was wrong. I am teld by the Senator from New 
York that the Vice President told him that he felt he was 
wrong. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator suspend in 
order that a statement by the Vice President, now absent, may 
be read, which he would have read bad be been present? 

Mr. NORRIS. All right. If I am mistaken about it, I shall 
be very glad to have my mistake corrected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Vice President was called 
away on official business, and before leaving he prepared this 
statement. 

Mr. NORRIS. I shall be very glad to have the Chair read 
his statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The statement is as follows: 


When this amendment was proposed in the Committee of the Whole 
a few days ago by the Senator from New York [Mr. CopreLanp] the 
Chair having ascertained that an identical amendment proposed by him 
when the independent offices appropriation bill for 1926 was under dis- 
cussion on February 14, 1925, had been ruled out on a point of order, 
which decision was sustained on appeal by a vote of 45 yeas, 11 nays, 
followed the precedent then established by the Senate and sustained the 
point of order made by the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] 
against the amendment. 

Tue Chair thinks that, while the Senate may impose a limitation on 
expenditures of appropriations, this amendment goes further than that, 


inasmuch as it requires the performance of additional duties in ascer- 
taining whether any particular work could be performed at a less or 
equal cost in navy yards or arsenals of the United States, which is not 


now the law, and in this respect is general legislation. 

In view of this faet, and the further fact that the Senate itself bas 
definitely set a precedent on an identical amendment, the Chair feels 
constrained again te sustain the point of order. 


Mr. NORRIS. I am very much obliged to the present Presid- 
ing Officer, and that demonstrates, I think, that the Senator 
from New York was misinformed when he gave me the informa- 
tion that he did. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me to 
interrupt him right there? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. WARREN. I wish to say that so far as the chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations is concerned he has had no 
conversation whatever with the Vice President or with others 
who have occupied the chair; that he made no argument, but 
Simply raised the point of order because he believed it would be 
immediately apparent to the Vice President that he should make 
such a ruling. I made no argument. There are other featares 
of that matter; and if the Senator desires, I will relate one or 
two of them. If not, I will let the matter go as it is. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Just as the Senator likes about it. 

Mr. WARREN. The amendment comes in this way: It ts 
offered on the floor by an individual Senator. There is 
nothing else behind it. There is no estimate for it from the 
Budget Bureau or from any quarter. There is no law that 
requires it. It was not considered by any committee except 
the Appropriations Committee, and it was not indorsed by that 
committee. It is not to carry out any treaty or to carry out 
any law that is already passed. It is entirely new in every 
respect, and is more to say what they shall not do than it is 
to regulate how they shall conduct the business and expend 
the money. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, that is all very matertal when 
we come to the merits of the amendment, but it has not any- 
thing more to do with the parliamentary legal proposition than 
have the flowers that bloom in the springtime. 

I want to venture another statement. It is that the Viee 
President, if he had been here to-day, judging from what hap- 
pened the other night when he made the ruling, would have 
sustained the point of order that I have made, or at least 
one of them, against one of these committee amendments. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not any doubt whatever of that. I 
yield to the Senator from Delaware. 

Mr. BAYARD. If the Senator will yield, I will state to 
him that I am under the impression, and I think I am quite 
correct, that both of these amendments were submitted to the 
Vice President, and several precedents—some eight or nine of 
them—were also shown to him at the same time, and he was 
told that the point of order would be brought up, in case he 
were in the chair, upon the two particular amendments sug- 
gested by the Senator from New York the other day and 
offered by the Senator from Nebraska this afternoon; so he 
was thoroughly apprised that they would be offered. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am speaking of the committee amendments. 

Mr. BAYARD. I am talking about the amendments of the 
Senator from New York {Mr. Coretanp]. 

Mr, NORRIS. I was not. 

Mr. BAYARD. I beg the Senator’s pardon; I thought he was. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was talking about the committee amend- 
ments; and I say I believe that the points of order I made 
to-day against the committee amendments would have been 
sustained, as I fervently believe they ought to have been sus- 
tained. 

Mr. President, the idea that is conveyed in the opinion of 
the Chair to-day in overruling the point of order, that an esti- 
mate of the Budget can change our rules, it seems to me is 
preposterous. If the Budget should estimate to the Appro- 
priations Committees that an item be put in the appropriation 
bill of $20,000,000,000 to buy the railroads of America, then, I 
suppose, on the theory these parliamentarians are acting on 
to-day, it would be in order to put on this bill legislation that 
would buy the railroads of America, if the sum of $20,000,- 
000,000 were not exeeeded in the amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be if there were 
already existing law on the subject carrying the authorization. 

Mr. NORRIS. If there were existing law and this were 
only an authorization, the Budget would not have anything to 
do with it. 

I shall not be able to prove this, Mr. President: but for the 
sake of the argument I want to make this assertion: I assert 
here now that there is not any statute law of the United 
States that authorizes the building of this wing to the Smithse- 
nian Institution. 1 have not looked it up, but I have not any 
doubt on earth that there is not any such law. It is absolutely 
wuauthorized ; and that answers the Chair's last remark. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The ruling of the Chair on 
the Smithsonian item was not based on that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad the Chair has another reason for 
it. There always will be sufficient reasons. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. And the Senator will find 
from the Recorp, when he reads it, that the Chair’s ruling was 
not based on that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 


Mr. President, I believe that a man, however wicked he may 
be;-ought to be a good sport. He may be a great horse racer 
and gambler and all that, but there ought to come a time when 
he would apply the same rule to his fellowman that is applied 
to him. There ought to be enough sportsmanship in the Mem- 
bers of the Senate so that every rule should work both ways. 

It ought to make no difference whether it is sauce for the 
goose or sauce for the gander; you ought to be sportemen 
enough to take your medicine if it goes against yeu, and not 
reverse the thing the next minute and put it against the other 
fellow. 
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I believe that we are applying one rule here to members of 
the committee and an entirely different rule to outsiders, I 
doubt very much whether the amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. CoreLanp] would have been approved, 
not necessarily on that account, but because there are two 
sides to it. I concede most freely that perhaps, after a full 
debate with the full Senate, it might be defeated. To my mind 
the argument is on the other side, but I find no fault with the 
man who does not agree with me on that, and he may be right 
about it; but everybody knows that it would have to be de- 
cided, if it went to a roll call, by Senators who are not in the 
Chamber at the present time, and that means that the commit- 
tee would be followed, of course. Then, too, everybody dis- 
likes to overrule the Chair. There is a sort of feeling that it 
is almost a crime to appeal from a decision of the Chair, I 
have never felt that way myself. I should not hesitate to 
appeal if I had a Senate here that was familiar with what we 
ure going to vote on when we vote; but, nevertheless, that is 
true. With all the advantage of having the machinery in the 
hands of the committee, with all the advantage of having the 
power of the administration with those in control of the Senate, 
with all the advantage of having a friendly Presiding Officer on 
all occasions, it seems to me there ought to be enough sports- 
manship here to give the little fellow on the outside half of a 


met, and have it decided on its merits. 

A technicality that will work like a charm in favor of those 
in control is invoked and put through; but when the techni- 
cality is put on the other foot it is almost a crime to call 
attention to it, and a man hardly dares do it without fear of 
punishment in the future, or something of that kind, which is a 
very great deterrent, of course. It keeps us from acting when 
we sometimes would act otherwise, 

I do not want to delay the Senate any longer. I think on 
this very important bill we ought to have a quorum present, 
and IT suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Bayard Curtis Keyes line 

Bingham Deneen McKellar Reed, Pa, 
Blease Fess McNary Robinson, Ind, 
Brookhart Mletcher Moses Sackett 
Broussard George Neely Sheppard 
Kutler Goff Norris Smoot 
C‘ameron llowell Nye Warren 
Capper Kendrick Phipps 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brneuam in the chair). 
Thirty-one Senators have answered to their names. There is 
not a quorum present. The clerk will call the names of the 
absentees, 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I make a point of order that 
under the rules there are only two things that can be done 
when the absence of a quorum has by a roll call been dis- 
closed, The Senate may adjourn or a majority of the Senators 
present may direct the Sergeant at Arms to request, and, if 
necessary, compel, the attendance of the absent Senators, 

Mr. SMOOT. The practice in the Senate is to call the roll 
of absent Senators, 

Mr. NEELY. I have often heard that said before, but I 
challenge the Senator from Utah to produce any authority for 


-a second roll call. I simply urge the Chair to observe the 


rules. Attention is invited to Rule V, which is in part as 
follows! 


If, at any time during the daily sessions of the Senate, a question 
shall be raised by any Senator as to the presence of a quorum, the 
Presiding Officer shall forthwith direct the Secretary to call the roll 
and shall announce the result, and these proceedings shall be without 
debate. 

3. Whenever upon such roll call it shall be ascertained that a 
quorum is not present, a majority of the Senatcrs present may direct 
the Sergeant at Arms to request, and, when necessary, to compel the 
attendance of the absent Senators, 


I ask that the rule be enforced, and move that the Sergeant 
at Arms be directed to request, or, if necessary, compel the 
attendance of the absent Senators. If this motion does not 
prevail, we ought to adjourn, Nothing else is in order under 
the rule, 

Mr. BLEASE,. I suggest to the Senator that the word 
“may” occurs in the rule and covers a good deal of latitude. 
As I understand it, although, being new in the Senate, I may be 
mistaken, it has always been a courtesy to absent Senators to 
eall the names of: the absentees. At this time of the day, on 
Saturday afternoon, it would possibly be a little out of place 
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to invoke a more strict construction of the rule than has been 
put on it heretofore. I ask my friend to allow a call of the 
absentees, after which I will vote with him for a strict eon. 
struction of the rule. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will rule that yp. 
der Rule V the proceedings with regard to a quorum must be 
without debate. The Chair will also rule that in accordance 
with the custom of the Senate the question of the presence of 
a quorum is not usually decided until after the roll of yp. 
sentees has been called at least once. The clerk will call the 
roll of the absent Senators. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the roll is calloa 
may I make this suggestion? I am, of course, very much in 
favor of having this bill finally voted on to-night. But only 31 
Senators responded on ths tirst call of the roll; it is now 6 
o'clock, on Saturday afternoon, and it will be impossible to get 
a quorum here in any reasonable space of time. I ask the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations if the matter 
may not go over until Monday? , 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, under ordinary circumstances 
I should be very glad to accede to that suggestion; but this is 
not the first time we have had to call for a quorum in con- 
sidering an independent offices appropriation bill. On one 


f ! , Or | occasion we had to call for a quorum after 1 o'clock in the 
square deal occasionally, and have the merits of his proposition | 


morning, and it was under circumstances very much the same 
us those presented now, after there bad been day after day of 
debate and the transaction of every kind of business while the 
bill was pending before the Senate. This is a bill of 34 pages, 
and we have been hammering away on it for 9 or 10 days. So 
I shall have to ask that we get a quorum. ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will call the names 
of the absent Senators. 

The principal legislative clerk called the names of the absent 
Senators, and Mr. Kine and Mr. Suorrripce answered to their 
names when called, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Thirty-three Senators having 
auswered to their names, there is not a quorum present, 

Mr. BLEASE. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was rejected. 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Sergeant at Arms be directed 
to request the attendance of absent Senators. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sergeant at Arms will 
execute the order of the Senate. 

Mr. Ferris and Mr. Oppie entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

Mr. NORRIS (at 6 o’clock and 10 minutes p. m.). Mr, Presi- 
dent, I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. WARREN. I hope the motion will not be agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. The motion is not debatable. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the motion of the Senator from Nebraska that the Senate 
adjourn. [Putting the question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. NEELY called for a division. 

On a division the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. MAYFIELp entered the Chamber and answered to his 
name. 

After a little delay, Mr. Grirert, Mr. Suipsteap, Mr. Hate, 
Mr. Greene, and Mr. Herrin entered the Chamber and answered 
to their names. 

After further delay, Mr. AsHurst, Mr. Epwarps, Mr. Goop- 
ING, and Mr. SrerHENS entered the Chamber and answered to 
their names. 

Mr. NEELY. I renew the motion to adjourn. It seems inn- 
possible to obtain a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppir in the chair). The 
question is on the motion of the Senator from West Virginia. 
[Putting the question.] The noes appear to have it. 

Mr. NEELY. I ask for a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A division is called for, Those 
in favor of the motion will rise and stand until counted. [After 
a pause.] Senators will be seated, and those opposed to the 
motion will rise and stand until counted. [After a paure.] 
The noes have it. 

Mr. NEELY. What is the vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Twelve in favor of the motion 
and 15 against. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays on the motion to 
adjourn. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 0U 
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I am informed that if present the Senator from Dela- 


Pont]. 
I vote “ nay.” 


ware would vote as I shall vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ASHURST. I have been requested to announce that the 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Harris] and the Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. RaNnspELL] are detained from the Senate on 
account of illness. 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the negative). I have 
a general pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Ixperwoop]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WapswortH] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the senior Senator from Ohio [Mr. WILLIs}. 
Hlowever, I am informed that he would vote as I have voted, 
so I allow my vote to stand. 


The result was announced—yeas 15, nays 22 


“my, 


as follows: 
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Robinson, Ark. Shortridge Stephens Warren 
Sackett Simmons Swanson Watson 
Schall Smith Trammell Weller 
Sheppard Smoot Tyson Williams 
Shipstead Stanfield Walsh 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Reep] are detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, does the Senator rise to 
discuss the unfinished business or the matter of the appropria- 
tion bill, the consideration of which was interrupted Satur- 
day night by the lack of a quorum? 
that many Senators are speaking 
because I see their lips move, but I do not know what anyone 





The question 


I surrender the floor now and 


what the situation is. 
is on coneurring 


the Whoele on 


pages 6, 28, and 32 of House bill 9341, the independent offices 


It was my intention on Saturday to aiflict 
the Senate for a few moments with some remarks regarding 


will w thhold 


that infliction and will secure the floor at a later time in the 


I want to explain to the Senator that I 
think the matter in the appropriation bill should be settled 


will secure 


Mr. President, I shall not occupy the time 


I can not hear the Senator. 


Mr. ASHURST : \ 
YRAS—15 Mr. ASHURST. I knov 
cou fea Ney eoinecean is saying because of the confusion in the Chamber. 
ease . 7 ; 2 " r EY sc ‘ "rr . . 

Brookhart Heflin Norris Stephens The VICE PRESIDENT rapped with his gavel. 
Broussard llowell Nye Mr. WARREN. I want to know 

NAYS—22 The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Bayard Fess McKellar Sackett in the amendments made as in Committee of 
Bingham Vietcher menee ere 
ut Gillett Oddie Smoo Le , 
rte Goff Phipps Warren appropriation bill. 
Curtis Gooding Pine Mr. ASHURST. 
Deneen Keyes Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—59 the unfinished business, Senate bill 575, but I 

Rorah George McKinley Simmons 
Bratton Gerry McLean Smith lay 
Bruce Glass Me Master Stanfield aay. : is 
Capper Greene McNary Swanson Mr. WARREN. 
Caraway Ilale Means . —— 
‘opels Meteal Tyson . . ‘ . 
janet, ioe: Norbeck Underwood at once because of its going over from Saturday night. 
Cummins carne vermee ee Mr. ASHURST. 
Dale Johnson *epper aish bai anne : : ne 
Dill Jones, N. Mex. Pittman Watson recognition later in the day. 
du Pont Jones, Wash. Ransdell Weller Mr. HARRISON. 
Kage Kendrick Reed, Mo. — Ls pa of the Senate very long. 
Erost cing obinson, Ark. jams , AY 
Fernald La Follette Robinson, Ind. Willis Mr. W ARREN. ‘ 
Frazier Lenroot Schall Mr. HARRISON 


So the Senate refused to adjourn. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry: May 
we have a report from the Sergeant at Arms as to the progress 
he has made in his endeavor to secure the attendance of absent 
Senators? We have been waiting more than an hour for a 
quorum, and there is apparently no prospect of obtaining one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is informed that 
the Sergeant at Arms is at present absent, endeavoring to secure 
the attendance of absent Senators. 

After a little further delay, Mr. Mercatr and Mr. DALB en- 
tered the Chamber and answered to their names. 

RECESS 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, it is now after 7 o'clock. 
Some dinners are yet awaiting Senators. I think it will be 
more convenient, perhaps, for us to take a recess until Mon- 
day at 12 o'clock. I ask unanimous consent that the Senate 
take a recess until 12 o’clock Monday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate (at 7 o’clock and 10 


minutes p. m.) took a recess until Monday, March 22, 1926, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 





SENATE 
Monpay, March 22, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 20, 1926) 
ton oe at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call tue roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
Asburst 


Rae Deneen Hale MeNar 
Bayard Edge Harreld Mayfield 
ingham Edwards Harris Means 
slease ornst Harrison Metcalf 

Borah Fernald Heflin Moses 
Bratton Ferris Hlowell Neely 
Brookhart Fess Johnson Norris 
Broussard Fletcher Jones, Wash, Nye 
ae Frazier Kendrick Oddie 
cameron George Keyes Overman 
‘apper Gillett King Phipps 
Copeland Glass La Follette Pine 
Cousens Goff Lenroot Pittman 
cartis Gooding McKellar Ransdell 
ale Greene McLean Reed, Pa, 
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If the Senator will bide his time 
few minutes, I shall conclude very soon. 
Mr. WARREN. Very weil. 


for a 


CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, last week there happened 
in the city of Washington one of the most extraordinary in- 
stances in all the diplomatice history of the country. Senators 
as well as the country and the world are familiar with the 
visit of Ambassador Houghton and Minister Gibson to Wash- 
ington, and have read in the papers what Mr. Houghton is 
purporied tu have said touching European affairs. I shali not 
burden the §.* ie by reading all that is printed in the news- 
papers teuchi:. thai conference, but I shall ask leave to have 
printed in the Recorp an article written by Mr. Carter Field, 
in the New York Herald-Tribune of Thursday, March 18, which 
gives a very glowing account of the interview. I may say that 
Carter Field is one of the most reputable newspaper men in 
Washington, and, of course, the newspaper in which the article 
is printed is known as a great Republican sheet. Among other 
things Mr. Field said: 


A gloomy view of the European situation, involving the ending of 
the usefulness of the League of Nations, the drifting back to the old 
pre-war balance of power, and the resumption of competitive arma- 
ments until the economic strain forces a more sensible mood than 
exists at present, was painted to President Coolidge and Secretary of 
State Kellogg to-day by Alanson B. Houghton, ambassador at London, 
and Hugh D. Gibson, minister at Geneva, 

Little hope is held out by the diplomatigts, summoned home to 
advise this Government as to the European situation, for any real 
results from the proposed armament-limitation conference. 


Then later on in the article, touching the disarmament con- 
ference, he said: 


The one direct reason for immediate action by this Government, on 
which the returned diplomats concurred, was that it would be better 
for the United States to have nothing to do with the preliminary 
conference proposed to arrange an agenda for another disarmament 
conference 

This preliminary conference has been scheduled for May 17, but the 
State Department has now been informed that the Council of the 
League will postpone the call until Germany has been made a member 
of the league 


Mr. President, I ask that the entire article be printed in the 
Recorp, if there is no objection. 
The VICE PRESIDEN? Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The article is as follows: 

{From the New York Herald-Tribune, Thursday, March 18, 1926] 
Leacuge Faces Wreck as Ir Bars GerMany Now—UNIreD STATES TO 

Kiev Hanns Ort—UovuGuHtTon ADVISES COOLIDGR TO IGNORE GENEVA 

Aums ParLwy—Exvoy T0 Loxnpon Joins Hugu Gisson, MINISTER 

vO Dexne, 1N TeLLING Presipenr Evurorn RapipLy Beverts TO 

’ee-War Basis ov NATIONAL Hatreps 
. (By Carter Field) 

Wasutncron, March 17.—A gloomy view of the European situation, 
involving the ending of the usefulness of the League of Nations, the drift- 
ing back to the old pre-war balance of power, and the resumption of com- 
petitive armaments until the economic strain forces a more sensible 
mood than exists at present, was painted to President Coolidge and 
Secretary of State Kellogg to-day by Alanson B. Toughton, ambassador 
at London, and Hugh DD. Gibson, minister at Geneva. 

Little hope was held out by the diplomatists, summoned home to 
ndvise this Government as to the European situation, for any real 
results from the proposed armament limitation conference. This coun- 
try, the diplomats told the President and Secretary, will not have 
a real opportunity for aiding in this curtailing of armament burdens 
upon the peoples of Enrope until time brings further economic strains 
and troubles, and until some nearer approach to a meeting of minds 
than now exists has been brought about. 

Reversion to the old balance of power—the division of Europe into 
two armed camps—has been speeded up, the diplomats reported, by 
the present controversy over admitting Germany to the league and 
giving that eountry a permanent place on the league counci’ Fear- 
ing the influence of Germany, other nations determined to increase the 
council by adding friends of the opposite group so as to neutralize the 
effect of Germany's increased power, and Sweden's swift move to 
Germany's side illustrates, the diplomats told the President, the rapid 
reversion to the balunce-of-power system. 

One of the diflicuities confronting those who would frame the 
agenda of an arms conference, it was pointed out, was the funda- 
imental difference between France and Britain as to the basis for 
the reduced armaments, France insisting that full war strength should 
he the measure used in determining values while Britain is deter- 
mined that peace-time strength shall be the basis. France, Italy, 
and Japan, the President and Secretary of State were told, stand as 
a unit against any further disarmament conference which shall con- 
cern itself only with naval reductions, They insist that land reduc- 
tions must be considered as well. 

One of the big surprises of the conference to-day was that the 
diplomats just back from Wuarope do not believe that Russia is a 
real complication in the situation at all. They believe a war between 
Russia and any of the eastern European countries as practically out 
of the realm of probability. 

OPPOSE UNITED STATES IN ARMS PARLEY 


The one direct reason for immediate action by this Government 
on which the returned diplomats concurred was that it would be 
better for the United States to have nothing to do with the pre- 
liminary conference proposed to arrange an agenda for another dis- 
armament conference, 

This preliminary conference has been scheduled for May 17, but the 
State Department has now been informed that the council of the 
league will postpone the call until Germany has been made a member 
of the league. 

As this can not be settled until after the September meeting of 
the league, the conference will be held some time after that meet- 
ing. The President and Mr. Kellogg were told that the prospects of 
obtaining any swhstantial results from this preliminary session are 
negligible and that the United States might well abstain from any 
participation in it, for fear ef becoming invelved in the political squab- 
bies now raging in Europe. 

Exact word of the fate of the preliminary conference to work out 
the agenda of an arms cenference is expected in Washington to-night 
or to-merrow. The council of the league had set May 15 as the date 
for this meeting. New that the assembly of the league has adjourned 
aciion on German membership until its September meeting, the State 
Department feels that it will postpone the preparatery arms confer- 
ence until Germany has been taken in. Inasmuch as the league has 
received a good deal of rough handling in the last two weeks some 
slight chanee exists of the council ealling the preparatory confer- 
ence before September. This chance, however, is so small that State 
Department officials do not consider it. 

PRESENT DARK VIEW OF EUROPE 

The pleture that bas beca drawn for President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Kellogg has had painted into its background the situation which 
has led up to the present crisis. The full European viewpoint wae 
mode plain, namely, this was that European nations have not posi- 
tious analageus to that of the United States and to understand their 
present problems it is necessary te understand their relations. The 
United States has no neighbors likely to attack it. As a result this 
country can maintain a land armament with none of these fears in 
mind and can arm or disarm @@ “4 pleases, 
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To the general peace of the world the United States has always 
made it its policy of approach that disputes could be scttled by the 
moral viewpoint of whether they were right or wrong. Because this 
Government believes this, it also believes in the pressure of public 
opinion and not of arms. The position of any European power jg 
practically the reverse. Each nation has an historic past ef wars 
with its neighbors, These nations have now no reason to think thera 
will not be other wars. So they are preparing to meet the same old 
matter with the same old means with the same old result. They have 
never considered bringing in anything new. Each nation is continy- 
ally maneuvering to get something to its advantage from its neighbor. 
This view has been explained in this fashion to President Coolidge 
and Secretary Kellogg as the right perspective with which to under- 
Stand the latest Eurepean developments, Devoid of any sentimental- 
ity and considered with absolute frankness, the impression has been 
conveyed by Mr. Heuston and Mr. Gibson that Europe is nearly in the 
same position diplomatically as before the war, with the same jockey- 
ing for position, the same rivalry, and the same national jealousies. 
As to the question of a disarmament conference, the President has 
been told that it is subordinate to other considerations in Eurone’s 
politics at the moment. There has been established a union between 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, the British Foreign Secretary, and M. Briand, 


| French Premier, so that they will act together on matters affecting 


their nations. In this way France is willing to take England's part 
before the League of Nations in the Mosul and China questions. Out 
of this union grew the necessity of trading on lesser matters, such as 
a disarmament conference, 

The British theory of disarmament consists of a comparison of peace 
strength. The French take the position that disarmament must be 
based on the full war strength of the nations, a position which takes 
into consideration the natural resources and economic potentialities 
of each country. No middle ground exists between these extremes. 
The question is the simple problem as viewed by the English or the 
extremely complex problem put forward by France. 


NO SOLUTION 15 POSSIBLE 


The French have flatly refused to accept the English views, and the 
result has been that the preliminary committee to study disarmament 
has a question before it which can be discussed for 2,000 years without 
solution. It simply can not be done, American representatives have 
informed Washington. 

These officials, however, are not doubtful of there being a preliminary 
conference. ‘This seems assured as soon as Germany enters the league. 
Under the treaty of Versailles, Germany was totally disarmed, and it 
was expressly provided that after that act disarmament in Evrope 
should be general. The first question that Germany will raise as a 
member of the league will be that of disarmament among her neighbors. 

The President and the Secretary of State were told that, while a pre- 
liminary committee may talk as long as the vocal cords of its members 
hold ont, actual disarmament is very far off. It has also been pointed 
out that this preliminary conference might easily lead to a situation 
where in the jockeying for position the United States might be blamed 
in part for failure to obtain results. For this reason the diplomats 
reported their conviction that this Government should go very slowly 
toward committing itself to full participation. 

The President was informed that the whole of Europe regards I're- 
mier Mussolini with the utmost distrust. His utterances are taken very 
seriously in European capitals, with the result that there are turmoil 
and thoughts of war all over Europe. The people want peace, but the 
individual governments are building up situations which may casily 
lead to war. No European government wants to disarm at present. 
Because of the difference between the English and French views of 
disarmament France, Italy, and Japan are waiting to make disarma- 
ment one problem, and not make a distinction between land arms and 
naval arms and make it two. A further point that was impressed on 
President Coolidge and Secretary Kellogg is that Burope is not looking 
to the United States for moral guidance. They believe that they can 
look after their own morals, and any advice from us on that subject 
would be gratuitous, 

The President was also told that apparently an impression prevails 
in this country that at Geneva a group of men of good will are gathered 
together vainly striving to right the wrongs of the world, This con- 
ception, the President was informed, is grotesquely untrue. While the 
men at Geneva may be as “ good” as any others to be found in Europe, 
or this country for that matter, they are all working for their own 
widely diverging ends, and good will only exists in so far as they 
believe they can put something over on the other follow. Practically 
the only hopeful outlook that was portrayed to the President was the 
opinion that European nations would ultimately be forced to reduce 
their armaments by their financial inability to meet the expense of keep- 
ing them up. 


RELY ON ECONOMIC STRAIN 


An economic situation must soon develop where these nations must 
cease the stacking up of arms and must get rid of many that they 
already have. At that point the United States might successfully 
intervene as mediator. The President was reaffirmed in his policy 
of not participating in European affairs until asked. But it was ¢xX« 
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plained that while many times this Government had been urged and 
bad taken the role of sheriffs the concrete results had been small. 

It was impressed on the State Department that the events of the 
last few days have made it indelibly plain that the Latin nations 
members of the council purpose to hold the majority in their coun- 
ell. Should they be successful in this attempt they will destroy the 
»eefulness of the league, Houghton and Gibson told the President, 
for it will mean a return to the old system of the balance of power 
as the rallying point of European politics. A picture of the evils 
which have always been attendant on such a system were reviewed to 
the President. 

Public opinion in England, so the President was told, is that only 
Germany should be admitted to the league council at this time; or, 
rather, should have been admitted now that the assembly has ad- 
ourned. 

' As an outgrowth of the spirit of friendliness and frankness that 

erew out of the Locarno agreements, the people of both Great Britain 

anil Germany felt that Germany would be admitted alone and her en- 

trance would not be conditional on the entry of any other nation. 
AGREED TO TRUST GERMANY 


The spirit of the Locarno pacts was that henceforth Germany would 
be trusted. When invited to enter the league she was not forced to 
give any promise as to her subsequent actions. Her entrance was to 
be unconditional. The announcement that Latin countries would only 
permit Germany a permanent seat on the council if two Latin coun- 
tries were also given seats proved a great shock to the people of 
England and Germany. It also provoked Sweden to go to Germany's 
aid, a certain indication that out of the controversy over Germany's 
seat would develop a realignment along the balance of power theory, 
maintained by competitive armaments, 

In the opinion of the returned envoys, however, the assembly's 
action in putting off decision as to Germany's position will not arouse 
public opinion in Germany to the degree that she will refuse to 
enter the league. The German viewpoint, it was explained, is that 
it is better for a permanent seat in the council so that she may know 
all that is being said about her than to refuse to become a member 
at all and wait outside of the door of the council and have the 
results of conclusions reached announced to her. 

The position of Russia, the President was told, did not materially 
affect western Buropean affairs. Russia could be regarded by no one 
as an aggressive nation and no European nation would think of in- 
yading Russia. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this matter would have 
been called to the attention of the country in the Senate last 
week if it had not been for the circumstances overshadowing 
the President in his grief, for which our sympathy goes out to 
him. ‘To-day is the first time any opportunity is given to dis- 
cuss the matter here, and while I regret even for a few moments 
to delay the passage of a supply bill that has until the 1st of 
July to be passed, I shail take a few moments at the risk of 
being criticized. 

Until about 1913 secret diplomacy was in vogue and practiced 
by practically all countries. It was the kind of diplomacy that 
bred wars and made for the misunderstandings of governments 
and peoples. But about that year, under the leadership of this 
Government and the men who then directed its international 
affairs, secret diplomacy was checked, it was strangled, and we 
dealt, so far as our diplomats were concerned, in the open. 
That was the spirit of our Government until about two years 
ago. It was followed through the Harding administration 
under the very capable and splendid leadership of the then 
Secretary of State, Mr. Hughes. Men in those days did not go 
behind closed doors and have what was called a “ White House 
spokesman” to disseminate information without assuming au- 
thority for it. 
gone back to the old order of things, dark-lantern diplomatic 
procedure and secret diplomacy. 

A few weeks ago we were startled by the allegations made by 
the White House “ spokesman” in warning the country against 
speeches in the House of Representatives and in the Senate, 
saying that they were intended merely for political purposes. 
That is the new way of putting people on guard without an 
assumption of responsibility for what is said. There may be 
times when it is proper for the President not to be quoted, but 
for a practice to be inaugurated and followed without excep- 
tion of giving out statements from the White House without an 
assumption of responsibility is repugnant to the long history of 
our country, 

But, Mr. President, this last week there occurred even a more 
extraordinary incident than many which have taken place in 
the White House in the last two years respecting the utterances 
of the White House spokesman. The diplomat representing 
this Government at London and our minister to Switzerland 
were summoned here to tell the President and the State Depart- 
ment of the incidents that have been transpiring in Europe and 
to familiarize the administration with their viewpoint. 


But the present leadership of the country has | 
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That was all right; that was well, proper, and good. They 
had their conference. All day, or for a very large part of St. 
Patrick’s Day, the President, the Seeretary of State, Mr. 
Houghton, and Mr. Gibson were closeted, the President and the 
Secretary of State evidently receiving the viewpoint of those 
distinguished diplomats. But the startling thing about the 
whole episode was that after these conferences were held there 
came a call to the newspaper correspondents in Washington 
to the effect that Mr. Houghton, our ambassador at London, 
would see them at a certain time that afternoon in the State, 
War and Navy Building. Mr. Houghton met them; he 
talked to them at length; he gave them fully and candidly his 
views touching the whole European situation. Those views 
were written by Mr. Carter Field as published in the newspaper 
article which I have inserted in the Recorp. The interview was 
broadcasted all over the country and the newspapers in various 
ways through their headlines startled the people by telling 
them what transpired. Some headlines carry such statements 
as the following: 


Our arms policy affected. Fallure at Geneva may force reconsidera- 
tion of the league invitation. 


Another newspaper carried this headline: 


Good faith is doubted. Long delay now expected. 


Another paper contained the headline: 


United States envoys see failure of disarmament as league session 
ends. 


Another headline reads: 

Balance of power and intrigue rule, Coolidge is told, 
Another one reads: 

Houghton advises Coolidge to ignore Geneva arms parley. 


It is little wonder, with these startling accounts published 
in all the newspapers throughout the United States and trange- 
mitted to all European countries and there published, that not 
only should they electrify this country but all of Europe. The 
newspapers of the following day as published in Europe all 
carried condemnatory statements with reference to these alle- 
gations. Every paper that I have read from every country 
stated that the account was not correct. 

Mr. President, those statements have not as yet been denied 
by the State Department. No one in authority in this country 
has yet denied the fact that Mr. Houghton had the conference 
or has denied that he made these statements to the newspaper 
men there assembled. The only denial that has come—and it 
only came following the expression of the press of Europe— 
was, I think, on Friday afternoon following the Wednesday 
conference, and the denial in the language in which it was 
couched by the State Department reads: 


The Department of State announces that neither Ambassador 
Houghton nor Minister Gibson has divulged to any unofficial person 
the nature of their reports to the President or Secretary Kellogg. 


Of course, no newspaper man said that either Ambassador 
Houghton or Minister Gibson was divulging in that conference 
ar ything that either had told to the President or to the Seere- 
tary of State; but the State Department did not go to the 
extent of denying that Mr. Houghton, our ambassador at 
London, had made the statements which had been attributed 
to him and which had been published throughout Europe and 
in this country. 

Indeed, I can not understand how anyone could reason that 
Mr. Houghton, who is a very reputable gentleman and supposed 
to be a very able diplomat, would tell to the correspondents 
one thing and to the President and the Secretary of State an- 
other thing. So we must assume that the statements attributed 
to Mr. Houghton, and not as yet denied either by him or by the 
State Department, were the statements which were made to 
the President and to the Secretary of State. 

Ah, Mr. President, how we are drifting in international 
affairs! What leadership have we in these recent years! 
What able and distinguished men now hold and direct the for- 
eign affairs of this country! There they are—‘* Careful Cal,” 
“Nervous Nellie,” and “Gloomy Gus.” What a triumvirate! 
Here they are behind closed doors giving to the newspapers 
of the country these gloomy reports of European conditions— 
embarrassing as they must be to European statesmanship— 
when they should be trying to assist Europe to get upon 
its feet. 

Can anyone imagine that these statements emanating from 
this high source gladdened the hearts of those diplomats and 
statesmen of Europe, who have been striving for months and 
years to adjust their differences, to eliminate the controversial 
questions that have arisen, and to restore E=ropean good feel- 
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ing and understanding? No; it could have but one object, and 
the effect bax been what? To add further confusion te an 
already confused situation. 

What was the object of the ambassador in giving these state- 
ments to the press? Why did he choose this means of starting 
this subtle propaganda? Would it not have been more in keep- 
jug and more in consonance with the long history of this coun- 
try to have laid the eards upon the table and to have spoken 
owt frankly and openly and to have assumed the authority of 
making these statements? 

Ab. Mr. President, there is no one who does harm and in- 
(liets injury that can be condemned more than the assassin 
who coneeals himself behind some bush on the roadside and 
fires unnoticed the shet into the back of the passing victim. 
so, in diplomatic affairs, those who sit behind closed doors and 
cive to the country statements merely in order to arouse the 
people to thelr viewpoint and to tear down the work that other 
wien are trying to do without assuming any responsibility 
are playing the worst kind of diplomacy. 

What was the object of Mr. Houghton in giving this state- 
ment? Can any Senator present imagine that he would have 
done it without first receiving the approval of the Secretary of 
State and the President of the United States? If he would 
vive it to the press without first receiving their sanction, he 
is unfit to be a diplomat; he is unworthy of the place as 
America’s representative at the high Court of St. James. If he 
did it contrary to the advice of the Secretary of State, then he 
is a dupe and so inefficient that he is incompetent to represent 
this country as our ambassador at London. So, then, we must 
assume that there was some connivance; that there was some 
object; that there was some motive upon the part of those who 
control the destinies of this country in our ambassador making 
that statement. 

What was the motive? In the first place, a reading of these 
articles leaves the impression that the disarmament conference 
will be deferred and delayed until some time in September. 
Yet, Mr. President, on the very day that Mr, Houghton made 
ihbat statement the Council of the League of Nations was fixing 
May 17 as the date for the preliminary arms conference. Was 
he misinformed? On what did he base his statement? Why 
did he seek to speak if he did not know? Is it beeause the 
distinguished President and those who have stood by him in 
geing into the World Court are about to turn their face? 
Ilave they become frightened overnight by the eloquent and 
able speeches of those distinguished Senators who have gone 
out upon the bustings and talked to the people against the 
World Court? Have those who direct the destinies of this 
country now become fearful of the ides of November? What 
motive is behind all of this? 

Oh, Mr. President, I can not believe that the President is 
getting ready to beat a retreat on the World Court. A drum- 
mer boy at one time when asked to beat a retreat said that 
he did not know how. While I know that is not consonant 
with the long habit of certain gentlemen on the other side 
who have followed the President in the World Court, I hope 
that he will at least emulate the sentiment expressed by that 
patriotic drummer, and I hope that Senators on the other side 
ot the aisle will uphold his hand if he is getting ready to beat 
a retreat and, through this medium, trying to propagandize 
the country that there has been a great change in European 
affairs and a change of opinion on the part of the President 
with reference to the World Court, 

Ah, Mr. President, if the President is getting ready to beat a 
retreat on the World Court let him eome out, either himself 
or through his authorized spokesman, and assume the author- 
ity and responsibility of speaking and tell all the facts as he 
sees them. 

[Tecan not imagine that that is the motive behind this propo- 
sition, What is it that is causing now his strong arm to wax 
weok? What is it that has made the gourd wither that only 
a few weeks ago flourished and prospered and grew green, and 
sO many of us here reclined beneath its wonderfal branches 
as we passed the World Court resolution? Has that gourd 
now withered? Have the leaves fallen? Is there some change 
in the condition? 

Ah, Mr. President, if it is not a retreat on the World Court, 
can it be on the arms conference proposition? Is the Presi- 
dent preparing the eountry to believe that the disarmament 
conference is going to be a failure and that this Government’s 
leadership should be invoked, and that we sheuld call an arms 
conference before the November elections so that he can at 
least get a little clery out of something? 

Mr. President, in our diplomatic dealings let us put the 
ecards on the table. T speak now net as a Democrat. I have 
tried to stand by the President in his diplomatic negotiations 
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with foreign countries, but through this incident the influence o 
America abroad has been lessened ; this administration, through 
its spokesman, has embarrassed those men who are trying to 
hold together the machinery of the League of Nations; and we 
should attempt to do nothing that will hamper it and embarrass 
it, even though we might withhold our entrance into the 
league. Let this administration tell the world what is meant 
by this deplerable incident in the diplomatie councils of last 
week. Let Europe know and let the people of America know 
what the motives are behind it, and if Mr. Houghton has made 
a mistake, then he should be recalled as our ambassador to 
the high Ceurt of St. James. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. While the Senator is speaking upon this 
subject I should like to ask him if he will include in his con- 
demnation the speech made last week by a distinguished Sena- 
tor upon his side of the aisle, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reep]? 

Mr. ITARRISON. I may say to the Senator from Wisconsin 
that the Senator from Missouri, so far as I know, has never 
touched upon this inexcusable incident that happened on St. 
Patrick's Day, to which I have addressed my remarks. 

Mr. LENROOT. He discussed the same subject; did he not? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, it is the same subject; but the Sena- 
tor from Missouri has been speaking on that subject for some 
four or five years, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, let me say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that the Senator from Missouri does not pretend to 
speak now for the President of the United States. He is not 
charged with the responsibility of conducting our foreign re- 
lations. He speaks as an independent Senator. The President 
of the United States and Mr. Houghton and Mr. Gibson are 
presumed to represent the United States in its foreign rela- 
tions, particularly the President. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, the mixed metaphors which the 
Senator from Mississippi has so freely employed leave me 
much in doubt as to the exaet point he has attempted to make. 
I can not follow him into all the diversions of his rhetoric; 
neither can I follow him in his recital of history. 

Seeret diplomacy did not come to an end with the era which 
was ushered in in 1913. During that era, and down to 1921, 
secret diplomacy was intensified in its nature and operation; 
and it reached its acme at Versailles in the winter of 1919, 
when four men locked themselves into a room somewhere in 
the secret precincts of the gilded palace on the Quai d’ Orsay, 
and there wrote a treaty under conditions which one of them, 
Lloyd-George himself, described, “with stones clattering on 
the roof and wild men shrieking at the keyhole.” Whatever 
evils have grown out of international relations in the mean- 
time have arisen from the outrages of secret diplomacy as 
written into that instrument. 

The Senator further declaims in opposition to speaking the 
truth. I can not tell whether there was connivance, I can not 
tell whether there was chicanery, as the Senator's epithets 
would indicate, in anything which has taken place here in the 
last week regarding the utterances of Messrs. Houghton and 
Gibson either to the Secretary of State or to the President or to 
the publie; but this I do know, or at any rate this I firmly be- 
lieve, that what Mr. Houghton has said publicly deseribes 
truthfully the situation which exists in Europe; and I can 
but think, Mr. President, that the Senator’s perturbation is 
aroused because speaking the truth in this country has caused 
some deluded people here to understand that the League of 
Nations, to which the Senator from Mississippi has given un- 
remitting devotion for the past seven years, is by no means the 
sacrosanct and splendid instrument for peace whieh we have 
been told it would be. 


THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I should like just for a mo- 
ment to call the attention of the Senate back from these mat- 
ters of purely intermational concern to a matter of domestic 
concern which more deeply affects the happiness of our people 
than any international issue ean possibly do. 

If there is no objection, I should like to have inserted in the 
Recorp at this point the poll, commonly known as the dry 
poll, which came to an end last night, and which was taken by 
the Newspaper Wnterprise Association, including 375 news- 
papers, the Hearst newspapers, the Chicago Tribune, the New 
York Daily News, and others. 

That final poll shows that 3,248,076 votes have been cast, and 
that those votes are distributed as follows: 
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520, 497 
Against prohibition 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is a request made that the article 
be printed in the Recorp? 
Mr. BRUCE. Yes, sir. - 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
[From the New York Times of Sunday, March 21, 1926) 


Turem MILLION FIVe HunNprED THOUSAND BALLOTs Cast In Dry POLL — 
Uxirep Press Rerorts SENTIMENT 5 TO 1 FOR CHANGES AS LARGEST 
UxorriciaL RerereNpuM ENps—New York City “Goss Wrr”"— 
Promipivion Makes Best SuHowinc IN BALtTiMornp AND ATLANTA 
AND IN Towns Unpber 10,000 


(Copyright, 1926, by United Press. Printed by permission) 


Newspaper polls on prohibition came to a climax last night after 
meeting with a public response that constituted the largest unofficial 
referendum ever held in this country on a public question. 

Regarding the significance of the polls, which purported to show a 
5 to 1 public sentiment in favor of sonve change in the prohibition 
laws, there is considerable discussion. The wets are jubilant, and the 
drys are aloof. Anti-Saloon Leagne officials maintain that the straw 
ballots were the work of liquor propagandists, and that the drys, being 
satisfied with existing conditions, could not have been expected to vote. 

2ut it is doubtful if either side expected the magnitude of public 
interest. On the basis of returns compiled by the United Press last 
night it seems that some 3,500,000 votes have been cast. 

The total may exceed considerably even that figure since some news- 
papers did not join with the 425 which in three separate groups co- 
operated in printing prohibition ballots. Then, too, some of the final 
figures will not be available until next week. 

Outstanding in interest to nonpartisan observers is the support 
accorded prohibition in the smaller towns. While most localities with 
a population of under 10,000 joined with thelr neighboring cities in 
asking either for modification or repeal of prohibition, there were many 
such towns voting strongly for the existing laws. On tbe other hand, 
no city of more than 100,000 population favored the reign of Vol- 
steadism. 

New York, represented in three polls, was “wet” by a wide ma- 
jority, as might have been expected. Of the Nation's larger cities, Bos- 
ten and Atlanta were the two in which prohibition made the best 
showing. The polls did not show as much geographical variance as was 
predicted. Kangas and the Carolinas are believed to be the only States 
assuredly in the dry column. 

The polls already have occasioned comment in Congress and, in the 
opinion ef wet leaders, are to be used in backing various bills seeking 
modification, 

Results of the three nation-wide polls, as printed in cooperating 
newspapers, follow: 

Newspaper Enterprise Association, 8375 newspapers cooperating: 


For prohibition 297, 376 
For repeal 






ind ibcbdisiobhbveldhintbestiiie 499, 178 

For modification _...-.-- acti bhi Sidliicik ckcn cdma icadashes adie tacbenlabiidlekalii 777, 753 
liearst newspapers and others cooperating: 

For prenete bibtetesideiestets~nkcidcidhaitnn gab tih~ bit dao 187, 301 


AOD * I icnnertterpvpetccinniad a alisnditiiian tangitaipibcaistesidnesiins 898, 300 
TP I an ts instr on phew apctemnensedeasemannntignton 1, 010, 224 


carta es dlpstebdeadasivMedichadinscsl dnd tn dbscheh tahun ail 178, 785 
Chicago Tribune, New York Daily News, and others cooperating: 

DO CU I litte eA di cinstebnreed dh epebeseesnctitaleengs inn 340, 401 

Agninet. WED GBR RiGee nti bithdeabitindilscmad 35, 820 


The grand total of these are: 


Fert PO.” driek wtthntinte chintiithn tnd distin ais 520, 497 
AEE Fe clnicegtetneibahiinagiainiliads 2, 727, 579 


The United Press, seeking to present a cross-section of prohibition 
opinion as it has been manifested in these polls, has compiled returns 
printed in 98 newspapers located in cities varying in size and scattered 
throughout the country. 

Many of these returns are complete. The tabulation to 6 o'clock last 
night, showing 145,101 for prohibition and 1,231,500 for some change 
in the present laws, follows: 


Poll as compticd by 98 newspapers for and against modification 


















Modifica- Agalnst 
tion or any 
repeal change 

pate Cb) Maes 6... sak wk ied 405 587 

anal ee cee eee icinsaay) SE 13 
Due Sey hoop ee eS 40, $21 1,073 
Okishoums City Nowa... ...............---.-cc-o----ceees 2, 40 Low 
CR. Rew eh ee aS 26, 637 6M 
Schenectady Star Unien.__..._.....-----.-----.o-0--o-... 6, 004 826 
Al ue State Tribane....................... piaecene a" 8, 826 923 
CUCU tial on iach 1, 339 798 

stamabes CORDS SOI. 5 bith icondsladdindbtictbeinadithdd ibe 280 
Pere liane Pet) ee) 
PORTE ncnbsatecmnenncchiech-nsoee- bell tis ‘Ss 
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Poll as compiled by 98 newspapers for and agatnst modification—Cont'd, 

| : ; 
Modifica- Against 
Paper tionor | any 
repeal change 
Meee Pete sa Se ate 14, 104 | AR2 
Atlanta Constitution  temeeaineenaasiiietek aed : 7, 37 2, 465 
New Orleans Times Picayune.............................. M4, 587 335 
I 231 7 
I: ta GE Bane 2,244 | 273 
ee Se UNO cake hits icin De htinhins, nati 4, 698 126 
RNs i thteiatirentstiitintiliamcas 5, 782 StS 
Sh” i eine 2, 583 3 
I ie Gee 1, 466 1, #21 
OO Oat sits cca en ccrcneceecete. 392 4\4 
Mount Vernon Republican-News__.....................___ 306 4US 
Chicago Herald Examiner Soe ia 65, 623 3, 113 
CO BCPC EOE noon cnn ccc cen cenncecece 4, 164 1, @29 
I Sg Re, eet 469 1,689 
I 62,418 4, 850 
Harrisburg Telegraph. __- ng a oe ee a 5, 614 | 8, 195 
Mahony City Record American £5 pedo 409 | * 
IS TI Ts 359 | 128 
I 142 NM 
Tamaqua Courier_........._._. 277 14 
DRIER A gee | 1, 343 052 
Be ss Se fa eg a 7, S88 63 
Washington Herald......................2. 2222-22 6, 922 | él 
SNF 15, 399 O88 
aS a a es | 4, 595 646 
a oh ht | 11, 370 } 1, 887 
ee sail 14, 400 1,711 
. LR. OO > RRA RU 101, 124 2, 035 
New York American........ ___._.. an ieiizs Sisk ciedul 40, O15 372 
Danville (Pa.) Morning News..................__.._-._...} a) 4ia) 
Se 16, 412 879 
rk aks Se TMS te <caee 3, 103 4t2 
Din. _ ERT RTT eeeeere reas .| 112, 198 2, i41 
Reading Times. _.._____ ie walighbintniiaial 3, 897 66) 
ee cuinanemauan | 21, 243 2,442 
POS 20S Ce Se eg ee | 1,003 125 
Sandusky Star Journal hs Us wid eee #39 585 
Sa a 5, 4b 2, 222 
Cee nee cesmamuuanan giana 4,012 ‘M2 
Allentown Chronicle News___............ apie 1, 616 213 
BI hs a chi 20, 176 6, 0% 
I 6, 909 GAS 
) _. J S|) 7 nae 800 ion 
I  e 98 44 
Powtemouth Gem: Tie08. oo. ssseeons concn co ca. cecccoees-- 2, 577 54 
NS RIE STI, IR 587 185 
Houston Press. - 


ial al | 4, 506 4 
Great Falls Leader 4, 485 


Sheridan (Wyo.) Post Enterprise 





PS Pece arr eer | 3,364 420 
SO aan eras ae hated @, 238 Sel 
er. lo oe ae 12, 716 1,495 
Middletown News Signal.............. | 1,163 aM 
Ironton Evening Tribume........................--....-. 2, 125 16 
AER AT SE REL I | 1, 582 453 
irre oto) ee ees eee ee ee | 3, 875 74 
eee INNS 00 0d ed isd. cu deowe sid "| 1, 221 uO 
aaa | 66, 100 3,40 
A 8S, 420 10, 072 
pin ala, ila A that a Be Tee: 5, 113 1,197 
| SS EE TIT T Rar ae a Peas Se, 36, 182 1, 808 
Memphis Press. ......_... 4,911 604 
re ON 35 655 
ARID D4 tL SESE) as) Os 3, 128 1,7 
Kirksville (Mo.) Enterprise_.......................-...... | 130 724 
I 1, 283 2,679 
li i lili eae iis. ip agi lea ia , 083 2, 769 
eum CURING os ec eee ee 52,418 4, 88D 
I I a te 2,178 1,074 
Phoenix Rapublican....................-.-... ank 5, 495 4,610 
Nee eens 531 1,398 
San Bernardino Telegram...................---- 2, 065 4,0 
Se HII. doth ds ctbivetaniiddscbididncdakesabmaidba 7 2, 1 
I i a 781 2,217 
Neen nS eee eee 11, 180 + 1,78 
EY DONO. ob oo Lk. deka db onlicncdbedodcuddcstbiad 1,079 1% 
ST i res 695 a39 
Havre (Mont.) News-Promoter.__......-....-.-..-2. eee 575 956 
Winnemucca (Nev.) Humboldt Star__.......0.000- le 232 25 
See NN oh, ..etddbsenccebewsdabmocehd 7,74 04 
NT a .. 3e6 i7 
I a einen 1, 368 1,446 
ee So tne ee eiialiaemed 6, 092 705 
Wella Walla Bulletin. ____ iibdites sd ddebwdhcdleadun becuse 2, 412 2, 2 
Centralia (Wash.) Chronicle. ...... 2.2.2... 2... nss een eee 4, 465 sed 
ee ee ieee ee 1, 331, 5300 145, 101 


Mrs, D. Leigh Colvin, president of the Women's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of .New York County, addressed a joint luncheon of the 
New York League of Women Voters and the Women's Christian Tem- 
perance Union yesterday at the tewn hall. She called the wet and 
dry polis taken by various newspapers “extremely misleading,” and 
cited figures in support of her contention. Dr. L. Booth, president of 
the National Wemen's Christian Temperance Union, and Miss Mary 
Garrett Hay, city chairman of the League of Women Voters, were ef 
the same opinion as Mrs, Colvin. 


“Im 1922,” said Mrs. Colvin, “the Literary Digest conducted a 
referendum on the Volstead Act, sending out cards to 2,000,000 people 
to prevent the duplication that arises when ballots are clipped from 
news pages. The result of the poll seemed to indicate an extremely 
wet sentiment, Two months after the Digest campaiga the States of 
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Obie, Callfornia, 
180 000 majority 
gan 2OT,000 


and Michigan held real referendums 
against wine and beer, California 34,000, and Michi 


“In church last week, out of an overwhelmingly dry congregation of 
800 only minister sought to ascertain 


And 


21 raised their hands when the 


how many had voted in the news polls held by New York papers. 


in Morristown, N. J., only 3 out of a group of 100 drys have taken 
the trouble to vote - 
“It is my firm belief that these news polls mean nothing, for the 


drv element is obviously 


Reading a clan 


failing to show anywhere near its strength.” 
* in the Volstead Act declaring that the State should 


have concurrent power with the Federal Government in enforcing the 
law. lor. L. Booth said: 

“The government at Albany has gone back on its own decision. 
After ratifying the amendment, it now seeks to evade the enforcement 
tu which it agreed.” 

Doctor Booth said that raising the line of demarcation between 


intoxicating and nonintoxicating beverages to 2.75 per cent would not 
allow fot seems to think.” “ The 
ave uaing that feure as camouflage,” she declared, “ and hope to obtain 


wine, as “ everyone 2.75 agitators 


a relatively mild change In the law as an entering wedge in a cam- 


paign for absolute repeal,” 
CONDUCT OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, in 1921 the arms conference was 
called here in Washington, the agenda of which was limited 
to the consideration of the limitation of armaments on the sea. 
It did mot include the limitation of Jand armies. At the third 
plenary conference, when Briand presented the reasons why 
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question. That was two years ago when the third effort ;,, 
obtain a security treaty failed, this time by the rejection of 
Great Britain. 

I desire to remind Senators that after that failure an Ameri. 
can diplomat laid the matter before the British authorities - 
that up to that time every single proposal looking to the xo. 
curity of Kurope against war was unilateral; it was confined to 
one nation, and was designed for the protection of France 
against the invasion of Germany. It was stated then that if 
a proposal should be made that was not confined to the pro 
tection of one nation, but would cover all nations, and would. 
therefore, be a real security agreement, providing against tho 
invasion of any country by any other, even providing agains: 
the invasion of Germany by France, as it did provide agains: 
the invasion of Frauce by Germany, such a proposal would be 
likely accepted. 

That proposition was in the interest of peace, and emanated 
from an American diplomat. When it was laid before Franco 
she reacted favorably toward if, and announced that she would 
be perfectly willing to have any nation present a general pro- 
posal.of security, even though it might be Germany. In due 


| time Germany presented a proposal, which was laid before 


France. The oulcome of that proposal was that four amend- 


| ments were suggested to it by France, and sent back to Ger- 


the conference could not consider the armies as well as the | 
navies, it was decided to eliminate entirely the latter con- 
siderntion, largely because of what the Prime Minister of 


France stated at that time, namely, that unless there was a 
security agreement in the form of a treaty by the European 
nations France must be permitted to retain a sufficient army to 
protect herself. That seemed to be conclusive; and after three 
months of deliberations here the conference adjourned, confin- 
ing its limitation results to the navies. 

There has been from the beginning a desire that the limita- 
tion of armament should be extended to the armies. 
United States, without waiting for Hurope, proceeded to limit 
her Army, which was recommended originally to be 576,000. 
We cut it the first vear to 280,000, then the next to 150,000, 
and finally to 127,000, in the hope that Europe would follow 
our lead and limit 
seen fit to do so, and the position taken by France in the con- 
ference that such reduction could not be made until a security 
trenty had been made is the reason given why she has not | 
reduced her large army. 

Mr. KING and Mr. SWANSON addressed the Chair. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. FESS. 1 decline to yield at this time. 

The first effort to obtain a treaty of security was in the 
Versailles conference, which proposed a triple alliance between 
Great Britain, France, and the United States. That treaty 
never was acted upon by this body, and for that reason it 
might be said that the first proposal of a security treaty failed 
by reason of nonaction on the part of the United States. I 
think our course was proper and right in the matter. I have 
no criticism of it, but approve it. That was in 1919. 
at a conference held at Geneva a proposal for a security 


The | 
_ paid in time, as I think we have a right to assume. 


| 


sneer a 


many. Germany accepted those amendments, and the Locarno 
conference was the result within a few days after the accept- 
ance of the amendments, 

The Locarno conference, in session a little over a week, 
adopted five different treaties covering the sensitive subject 
of security, which were accepted, signed by the nations repre- 
sented, and in due time ratified by the nations which were 
interested. 

That removed the last obstacle, the one outstanding objection, 
which up to that day France had always offered against tite 
reduction of her army, which to-day is five and one-half times 
the size of the American Army, although she has a population 
of a little over one-third of ours, and a coast line much less, 
She has a debt that is variously estimated to be nearly 85 per 
cent of her wealth, while our Nation has a debt of a little over 
7 per cent of our wealth, if we assume that the loans will be 
Mr. Presi- 
dent, the United States, with $320,000,000,000 of wealth, with 
an army less than one-fifth the size of that of France, is now 


' and has been interested in the peace of the world, and has 
her armies accordingly; but she has not | 


attempted to induce the Buropean powers to reduce their 
heavy burdens of armament. 

The Locarno conference seemed to be the open way by re- 
moving the last obstacle against this reduction. Consequently 
all the world has been eloquent over the possible outcome of 
the conference in the interest of world peace. When we were 
asked to send a representative to the first and preliminary meet- 
ing to outline the agenda, the measure looking to that end was 
not only passed in the House of Representatives unanimously, 
but it was passed in the Senate also unanimously. 

Now, after the whole world has eulogized what was accom- 
plished, and after every chancellory of Europe has appeared 
glad that the possibility of peace had been arrived at, ominous 
notes are heard in Europe. Whatever be the basis of the 


| difficulty, I do not know, but every Member of the Senate here 
, knows that the trouble is not in America; it is in Europe, and 


In 1922 | 


treaty was made, omitting the United States, including, how- | 


ever, with the United Kingdom of Great Britain and France 
the nations of Italy and Belgium, If Senators will recall, 
that was strongly supported by Lloyd-George, then Prime 
Minister of England, and strongly seconded by Briand, at 
the time Prime Minister of France, who had been the leader 
of the French delegation here at the arms conference; but 
when Briand returned from the European conference France 
greeted him coolly and rejected the proposal. The very pro- 
posal which was the second presented on behalf of the pro- 
tection of France was rejected by the beneficiary, France her- 
self, and Poincare took charge of the ministry as the suc- 
cessor to Briand, and a new policy was inaugurated. 

Not until 1924, two years later, was any other effort made. 
In the meantime the standing armies continued as _ thereto- 
fore, with no effort to reduce them. In 1924 the Geneva proto- 
col was announced, and instead of including four nations this 
conference included five. As every Senator will recall, there 
was injected into that agreement the question of immigration. 
Although strongly supported by Ramsay MacDonald, then the 
Prime Minister of Great Britain and her representative at the 
conference, and strongly seconded 4 Herriot, then the Prime 

ae of France and her representative in the conference, 
at Britain rejected the proposal because of the immigration 


there is serious doubt as to what is to be the outcome of the 
Locarno conference. The recent assembly meeting at Geneva 
was called, in accordance with the Locarno conference, to admit 
Germany. It was a provision of the Locarno conference that 
Germany was to be admitted to the league as a permanent 
member of the council. Later the agitation was started to in- 
clude Poland as a permanent member of the council, and still 
later Spain also wanted to be admitted, and Brazil wanted to 
be admitted. These admissions were not discussed in the open 
conference at Locarno. 

It seems that, whatever interest was back of this agitation, 
there is a change of front in Europe, and whether it is to pre- 
vent a favorable result of the Locarno conference or not is not 
fully known. But this country wants to know what is going 
on, and it was the most natural, inevitable thing that the 
American who knew most about the situation, and who had 
originally much to do with the plan under which all the nations 
were to be considered in the security pact of Europe, would be 
the one who was to give the information as to what has taken 
— in Europe that has changed the situation in regard to 

ropean peace, which was so freely promised in the Locarno 
conference. 

I can not understand the attitude of our friends in attacking 
this American citizen, a distinguished Member of the other 
body of Congress at the time he was appointed ambassador, 
and one of the best qualified men, both as a national and as a0 
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¢ heen educated in Eurepe and know- 
internat ee al mind. E do not understand the 
oe = the angle of the adverse bitter criticism against the 
ne ‘ho had in bis possession the information which America 
ee eo as to know what her future course should be in 
a aa to the peace of the world. It seems to me it is a far- 
eed criticism and falls much below the dignity of the dis- 
: wyished Senator from Mississippi. fo 

“Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 

tion? 
og FESS. I yield. 

} ARRISON. 
ae a: the newspaper men in and giving out 
yiew, does he? 

Mr. FESS. 

a ee ARRIS YN. The Senator then is speaking of something 
about which he does not know anything. ; 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, whenever we base legislation or 
diplomatic relations upon the rumors that are put in the uum 

apers we are on unsafe ground. [ recognize the desire of the 
a wspaper men to get information, especially when it is of an 
unusual character. I have great sympathy with the press. 
I de not know anything about the incident the Senator has 
in mind; but [ do know that this country is not injured by the 
attitude of Mr. Alanson Houghton, whom I know very well 
personally, and whom my friend from Mississippi knows 
e4rTso Vv. 
PE ARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. PESS. T yield. 

Mr. HARRISON, I put this case to the Senator. He scems 
to criticize me for my condemnation of the methods employed 
by the ambassador. If Ambassador HMeughton, after he was 
summoned here to eonfer with the President and the Secretary 
of State, had then expressed a desire, on the same day, to see 
the State Pepartment newspaper correspondents and to give 
them an interview without assuming authority, and if he did 
give them the interview and it was. given as it was published, 
would the Senator approve that course? 

Mr. FESS. I would want to have all the facts in the 
¢2se-—> 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, I see! 

Mr. FESS. Before I would state that I would approve any 
course. Whenever the last six years shall be reviewed covering 
the period of readjustment of the problems growing out of 
the World War, and our international relations are made a 
matter of special attention, ‘I challenge the record to show 
anything that approaches the brilliancy of the achievements 
that have been made in at least 70 treaties which have been 
mule and which are bringing cemposure where the great 
World War had caused confusion. I know nothing in Ameri- 
ean histery that even approaches it. When we refer to our 
duty teward BHurope, the arms conference in its three months’ 
session aceomplished more for the peace of the world, accerd- 
ing to Lloyd George and Senator Sarrault, of France, than any 
other single period in the histery of the world. When the dis- 
tinguished eccupant of the chair now presiding over this bedy 
[Vice President Dawes in the chair] went to Europe on a 
mission of rehabilitation and brought back the plan to which 
is attached his name, there was done more for the economie 
recovery and the assured stability of the Old World than had 
been aceomplished in any 10 years preceding. 

When this Nation led after that in the effort to bring peace 
te the world, which witimately culminated in the Locarno con- 
ference, the whole world was applauding what had been done; 
and now sinee new developments, the seurce of which I do not 
know, looking toward including net only Germany but other 
nations, net thought ef before, as permament members of the 
council, it loeks like an effort to maintain the old plam of the 
balance of power in Burope, and America has a right to 
know the story of this particular performance. 

Mr. Houghton was the ene man who dees know and can give 
us first-hand information, and this country ought te compli- 
ment itself and congratulate itself that we have the repert 
from him, whatever it might be. The destinies of America 
are not in danger so long as they are under the direction of 
such men as those we have named. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
restate the question put to him by the Senator from Missis- 
sippi, amd to restate it im a form which will contain all the 
essentials which the Senator from Mississippi was attempting 
to bring ferth from the Senator from Ohie? 

Mr. PRESS. I yield. 


The Senator then approves the ambas- 
this inter- 


I know nothing about the meeting with the 


Mr. MOSES. Is not the Senator frem Ohio in favor ef 


having the truth told at all times? 
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Mr. FESS. Certainly I am. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I make an inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. FESS. LI yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. IL am interested in knowing whether or not 
the interview that has been referred to, and the statements 
that have been attributed to Mr. Houghton, are accepted by the 
Senator from Ohio as a declaration and a narrative of the 
existing situation in Europe. I quite agree with the Senator 
from Ohic, we are entitled to know what is transpiring in 
Europe. We are entitled to know whether the spirit of Locarno 
is a myth and a mystical phrase, or whether it really exists. 
We are entitled to know in order that we may determine in the 
days to come whether, as some insist, we be a part of what is 
transpiring abroad. The only question in my mind is this, Has 
Mr. Houghton related what is occurring, and does the Senator 
from Ohio concede that fact? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have stated before that I do 
not either deny or affirm what the newspapers have said. I 
do not take my information either from rumor or from the 
press. I want the information direct from Mr. Houghton. I 
have not seen him. If Mr. Houghton said so and so, I may say 
to my friend from California, I certainly would accept his 
statement as a clear picture of the situation as he under- 
stands it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then we are agreed thus far, that if Mr. 
Houghton has related the facts of the situation in lurepe, he 
has related them accurately. I agree with the Senator from 
Ohio in that regard. We are agreed, in the sceond place, that 
the United States of America, and the people of this comLry, 
are entitled to know from Mr. Houghton, or from sont body 
else, just what the situation is. The difference between the 
Senator from Mississippi and the Senator from Ohio is, | take 
it, as to whether the newspapers have correctly reported Mr. 
Houghton. My experience with newspapers is such that upon 
that question I confess an absolute neutrality. [Lanughter. | 

Mr. FESS. The only difference between myself and some 
Members who have spoken is that I might not xive the same 
publicity to international affairs that some of my friends would, 
I never would agree that we should conduct our negotiations 
with foreign countries in a town meeting. L think that is um 
safe. I do not know how far my friends would go in the 
matter of publicity, but I would not go to the extent of con- 
ducting our international relations in an open conference, It 
seems to me that our function asa Senate in these matters 
should be limited to this bedy, and generally in closed execntive 
session, to ascertain whether what is going to be said might 
offend foreign countries were it stated publicly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senaior yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood the Senater from New Hiamp- 
shire to ask the Senator from Ohio if be did not believe in 
telling the truth about this matter, and the Senator from Obie 
said he did. I merely want to congratulate the Senator from 
Ohio as one Republican who believes in telling the truth. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in view of the fact that the 
Senate is presently to consider the Ltalian debt settlement, I 
take this occasion to invite attention to a most significant para 
graph in the interview between Mr. Houghten and newspaper 
correspondents, as reported by them, as follows: 


The President was informed that the 


Premier Mussolini with the utmost distrust. Wis utterances are taken 
very seriously in European capitals with the result that there 
turmoil and thoughts of war all over Europe. 


whole of Europe regards 
are 


Mr. JOU NSON. Mr. President, may I inquire from what the 
Senator reads? 

Mr. WALSH. I read from the report of Mr. Carter Field in 
the New York Tribune of March 18. Ee is one of the regular 
correspondents of that paper who was present at the interview 
betweem Mr. Houghton and the correspondents. 

Mr. BORAH.. Mr. President, I want to refer briefly to what 
now seems to be the trend of the discussion both here and in 
the press. I realize, of course, that when one speaks whe 
entertains the view that I do with reference to our relationship 
to the league and the court, he speaks under a great handicap, 
because he is supposed to be antagonistic to the league even as 
a Burepean institution. But I call attention to ene phase of 
the matter which seems to me to misrepresent entirely the view 


of those who are sometimes called the irreconcilables. It is 
said in this merning’s paper: 


It is realized here that enemies of Anrerica’s participation in the 
World Court will seek to make capital out of the Houghton incident, 
if it may be called that. 
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Further it i 


aid: 


When tl old irreconcilable element will break out in the Senate 
ix bot know! but the expectation 1 thet it will get Into action 
befor i week j Ver fhe deimte on the Ttalian-debt agreement 

reduled to begin in the Senate toanorrow probably will furnish the 
opt junit ’ liseu conditions in Europe, with the sentiments 
nitributed Mr Houghton brought out forcibl with the purpose of 
show! t i i bad mie there from which this Gove nent 
would a t d aloot 

I doubt if there is any irreconcilable who r j jices over the 
breakdown, if we may call it such, of the Locarno program, I 
doubt if there is any irreconcilable who rejoices particularly 
over the fact that the league as an European institution is 
having a lifficulty or trouble As an European institution 
we look upon it we do all otber institutions and find no 
pleasure in Europe's misfortunes. So far as LT kaow, and | 
think IT kno the view pretty generally of those who are thus 
styled, we do not desire turmoil and strife and discord and 
hatred and the old régime any more than our friends do. We 
would have been as happy as they to see the Locarno pact 
carried ont and the spirit of Locarno prevail We were just 


as rejoiceful as they when the Dawes plan went into operation 
and a better future. To say that we rejoice 
over conditions which to reepthrone diplo- 
macy and the old intrigue and the balance of power is to mis- 
represent our views, But LT agree with those on both sides of 
the Chamber who say that we are entitled to have the facts 
and to judge the situation actually according to the facts aud 
not according to theory or to speculation or propaganda. 

Iam sure Mr. Houghton gave the facts to the President and 
the Secretary of State as be understands the facts to be; and 
if he erred, it was an error of judgment. T am of the opinion, 
too, from the brief interview I had with Mr. Houghton, that 
he is familiar with the facts, and in so far as that interview 
progressed the facts which he gave did not differ from the 
facts or the gravity of the situation as portrayed by the Lon 
don papers, by the papers in France, or by the papers in the 


<cemed to promise 


those seem secret 


United States. KMveryone realizes that a serious situation has 
arisen and, as some of us believe—indeed, as some of the 
ndvocates and friends of the league believe—that the old 


régime in Europe, with its secret agreements and intrique, is 
assuming power and control and direction again in European 
affairs. It is the old system under a new name. 

It would seem pretty well established that when they made 
the Locarno agreement, a pact which represented the new 
spirit and the new era and a new promise, that they stepped 
aside and made a secret agreement; and it was the coming in 
conflict of the new spirit and the new era with the old ré- 
gime and the cold spirit which brought havoc and disaster to 
the situation at Geneva. Whether that shall be finally solved 
in a snutisfactory way is for the future to tell, but there can 
be no doubt as to the seriousness of the situation as now pre- 
sented not only by Mr. Houghton, but by the people who are 
known to be entirely friendly to the league and to the court. 

I want to digress to read part of an editorial from the New 
York World, I. find that the view expressed by the World 
several days before the interview by Mr. Honghton is quite 
in harmony with the view which he expressed. No one doubts 
the fidelity of the World to the league or to the court, and no 
one challenges the exceptional ability of the chief editorial 
writer of the New York World. He suid: 


It has been difficult to obtain a clear explanation of the crisis at 
Geneva for the reason that the crisis arises out of secret understand- 
ings. They are not yet fully revealed, but enough is now known to 
Juatify the hypothesis that the public agreements at Locarno were bought 
by a secret agreement, We now know that the public sacrifice made 
by the Poles was paid for by a secret agreement between Sir Austen 
Chamberlain, M, Briand, and Count Krynshi. This agreement was to 
raise Poland to the grandeur of a great power by giving her a perma- 
nent seat on the council along with Germany. All this took place in 
secret while the werld rejoiced over the public triumph at Locarno. 

Then the day of reckoning. The intervention of Spain and 
Brazil has been byplay, but partly diversion, partly fishing in troubled 
waters, The of the has turned on how cheaply Sir 
Austen Chamberlain may redeem his promise to the Poles without 
wrecking the league. The secret understanding at Locarno was a 
fraud upon them (the Germans) and a very disgraceful thing for 
British and French diplomats to do, The Germans would be fools to 
at it. 


essence crisis 


connive 


That, Mr. President, states briefly the situntion as it was 
presented to one who is entirely friendly, and it differs in no 
respect, if I read the news reports correctly, from the view 
which was given by the ambassador. I doubt not at all that 
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they were stated correctly. The President and the Secretary 
of State were entitled to know the facts, and I wish it were 
ut 


“uny trimmings or curtailment of the actual condition of afi 


us they exist. o 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iq the 


yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator seems to be in an_ inquisitiye 
state of mind this morning, and I would like to be enlightene 
myself, I would like to inguire upon what theory it is asser 
again and again that we are entitled to know these things. , 
what reason are we entitled to know them? I have understood 
that we have eschewed all association and communication wit), 
the League of Nations, that in our point of view it is eitho; 
a Kurepean institution, as the Senator said, or it is a defy 
institution. Then by what right exactly do we claim to }, 
entitled to know these things? What business had the Ameri 
can ambussudor to Great Britain to be interfering with these 
negotiations or inquiring into these negotiations in detail »)) 
specifically, as has been indicated here? What right has he, as 
a representative of this Government abroad, to be offering sug 
gestions to the European nations as to how they shall proces 
with the adjustment of these matters? That I would like to 
know, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I would quite agree with the 
Senator that, so far as the league is concerned, or our relation 
ship with the league, it might not be a matter of concern to 
us, but there is now pending before the President, and we 
have acted upon it here, a proposition with reference to dis 
urmaument and as to the possibilities of disarmament, and as 
to what should be the course of conduct of this Government ‘ 
with reference to disarmament. If I am correctly informed 
the primary purpose of calling the two ambassadors here was 
to discuss the question of the program and agenda with refer 
ence to disarmament or the possibility of disarmament, and 
what should be the course and conduct of this Government in 
regard to it. In that respect I would think we were deeply 
interested in the proposition. 

So far as I know, at the time they were called here these 
subsequent events had not transpired. The conditions at 
Geneva had not ripened; the situation which is now causing 
the discussion was not probably in the mind either of the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of State at the time they were cailed 
here. They were called here for the purpose of discussing the 
European situation with reference to the possibility of dis 
armament, and in that respect [think the Senator will agree 
thut we are interested. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, we are interested in disarmament. There 
can be disarmament without any reference to the Locarno 
treaty. The fact that we are interested in disarmament does 
not justify the ambassador of this country to Great Britain to 
be offering specitic suggestions to foreign nations as to how 
they may adjust their own difficulties, as has been «usseried 
here on the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. I disagree with the Senator as to the possi- 
bility of disarmament without the success of the Locarno pro- 
gram. While that is not the sole and only ground for hope with 
reference to disarmament, it is one of the things which must 
enter into the question of whether it is a possibility. In other 
words, if the Locarno pact should fall, if Germany should not 
go into the League, and if the whole Locarno program should 
fail, I think disarmament in Kurope would be postponed indeti- 
nitely. The conditions in Europe by reason of the failure of 
the program would create a feeling everywhere which would 
postpone any worth-while program of disarmament. 

Mr. GLASS. Then the league, it seems, is not dead. It may 
accomplish some good yet if Germany is admitted to the league. 

Mr. BORAH. I have no criticism for the league as a EBuro- 
pean institution. I hope it will be helpful, and in so far as it 
may be helpful I shall rejoice. 

Mr. GLASS. If it is a European institution, what have we 
to do with it, and why should our ambassadors abroad be 
interfering with it? 

Mr. BORAH. We have not anything to do with it, I hope. 

Mr. GLASS. No; and yet we are quite as much excited 
about it as any European nation is. 

Mr. BORAH,. I do not know how others are, but I am not 
excited. 

{Mr. Moses advanced to Mr. Boran's place and spoke to 
him in a low tone.] 

Mr. GLASS. No secret agreements, please! 


. 


(Laughter. ] 


Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho will 
permit me to use a little open diplomacy, I will say to the 








fGOE 
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»ator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] that we have a right to be 


se . . 
~oited concerning the League of Nations even as to European 
i rests. We have a right, I think, to show some excitement 
Shed it. because the Senator from Virginia and many other 
wns lo in this country, as well as many in Europe, are pressing 
; ‘I stantly to get us into the league. a. 

wr. GLASS. Yes; but those of us who desire the United 

sto go into the league are not at all excited about it. 


\ir. BORAH. The Senator from Virginia may not be eX- 
cited, for the Senator from Virginia very seldom gets excited, 
but there are other people who are friendly to the league and 
who very anxious to have us in the league who are excited 
ae this matter. The most regretful editorials and the most 
<cited editorials on this entire subject have been from nhews- 
which are advocating this country becoming a member 
x the league. 

Mr. GLASS. I ean readily understand how the newspapers 
discussing all current events may take note of these things, but 
| do not understand what business our ambassadors have to be 


are 


interfering in them if we have nothing to do with the league’ 


and if the league is a dead issue. 

Mr. BORAH. As I said a moment ago, I presume the am- 
bassador was called here on the question of disarmament, but 
other matters were undoubtedly discussed. 

Mr. GLASS. Then he should have confined himself to the 
question of disarmament, 

Mr. BORAH. It would have been difficult to diseuss tbat 
question without discussing the entire situation in Europe. In 
my opinion, Mr. President, if the program which was inaugu- 
rated at Locarno on the side, if secret agreements are to pre- 
vail, or if the old balance of power is to be fought out under 
the guise of the league, there can be no disarmament in Europe ; 
and inevitably and essentially those things must necessarily 
come up for discussion, 


Mr. SWANSON, Me. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
vield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. As I understand the Senator, he thinks that 


the Locarno pact ought to be ratified; that it would be very 
Leneticial to the peace of the world, and that it would be a great 
misfortune if it were rejected. Does the Senator in all frank- 
also think that the interview and the conduct of the 
American ambassador to England has contributed to that end 
or has produced or will produce friction in Europe when the 
conference meets in September? 

Mr. BORAH. ‘There is no use trying to contribute to peace 
by concealing the facts or refusing to face the facts. What 
disturbed the situation in Nurope were the acts and conduct of 
those who had charge of the program at Locarno. It was 
known to all the world that they had entered into a secret 
agreement; that they were practicing intrigue at the expense 
of those for whom they were professing friendship. That situa- 
tion, Mr. President, was the one which was dominating the 
situation when the ambassador arrived here. He could not do 
other than give the situation as he saw it, because it related 
peculiarly and particularly to the subject matter which he had 
in hand, to wit, disarmament. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, has not the Senator observed 
that every European newspaper which has ventured to com- 
ment on the revelations made over here by the American am- 
bassador contests the accuracy of his statements as to the 
facts? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not doubt, Mr. President, judging the 
future by the past and the present by the past, but there would 
be a denial of some of the facts; but I will venture to state 
that the ambassador stated the facts, that the facts were given 
as they are; and it is the facts which, if we are going into a 
sam ussion of the question of disarmament, we are entitled to 
lave. 

Mr. GLASS. The statement of facts does not concur with 

the statements made by Mr. Chamberlain in the British House 
of Commons. I have read Mr. Chamberlain's statement, and it 
is altogether out of accord with some of the statements made 
by the American ambassador. 
_ Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, Mr. Chamberlain avoided stat- 
ing in the House of Commons whether or not he had entered 
lito an agreement with reference to the seat in the council to 
be given Poland. 

Mr. GLASS. Oh, Mr. Chamberlain stated he had a free hand 
and he did not want the Commons to do anything that would 
bind him in future negotiations, 

Mr. BORAH. I beg the Senator’s pardon. Mr. Chamberlain 
did not state that he had a free hand. He stated that he 
wanted to have a free hand. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. 


hess 
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Mr. BORAH. The reply of Lloyd-George was very apt to the 
effect that he did not have a free hand because he had tied 


| himself at Locarno. 


(rrr 


Mr. GLASS. Well, apt replies do not always signify the 
truth of things. Mr. Chamberlain was contending that up to 
that moment he had a free hand and he would deprecate the 
Parliament doing anything that would tie his hands in future 
negotiations. He stated that he did not want any action by 
Parliament at all. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not see any statement by Mr. Cham- 
berlain that he had a free hand, because he conceded that 
the question of giving a seat to Poland had been up for con- 
sideration and he had looked upon it sympathetically. It 
was contended in England all the time that he had tied him- 
self by an understanding, either express or implied, that Poland 
was to have a seat. The proof of that, Mr. President, arises 
out of the fact that if Mr. Chamberlain had had a free 
hand in Geneva, if he had not been tied by an understanding, 
the program would have been entirely different. If he had 
been free to say that Germany alone must go into the council 
at this time, that would likely have ended the matter, but he 
was not free to say it. The moment he would have suid that, 
the understanding which was made at Geneva would have 
been revealed. 

Mr. GLASS. As a matter of fact, he did say that Poland's 
claim to a permanent seat in the council was withdrawn ani 
only Brazil blocked the consummation of the whole arrange- 
ment there. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes, Mr. President; but no one, I think, 
really sincerely believes that Brazil stood alone in blocking the 
consummation of the arrangement, 

Mr. GLASS. We are getting now 
ture. 

Mr. BORAT. We are not getting into the field of conjee- 
ture but into the fleld of what seems to me the common sense 
of the situation. Brazil would not have stood alone had she 
not understood that her action was to be approved. Which 
of those governments criticized Brazil for her conduct? Did 
either Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. Briand or any of the gentlemen 
who profess to be disturbed over the fact that they were not 
able to carry out their program have anything to say in the 
way of severe criticism of Brazil? 

Mr. GLASS. The severest criticism that I have read of 
Brazil was in the London Spectator, one of the greatest jour- 
nals in Great Britain. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; but I am speaking now of statements of 
representative Statesmen, such as Mr. Chamberlain or Mr. 
Briand or others who represented their governments there at 
the time that they issued their manifesto after this situation 
had developed and they had adjourned, As I saw the report, 
there was no criticism whatever of the acts or conduct of 
Brazil, and, in view of the fact that Brazil's relationship with 
those governments now seem to be quite as amicable as it was 
before, it is difficult to believe that Brazil defied all the 
different friendly governments at Geneva. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I read in the proceedings that 
Mr. Chamberlain not only criticized Brazil but in a very subtle 
way threatened Brazil for her action at Geneva. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Does not the Senator recall that the re- 
port said that every representative in the council expressed 
regret except Italy, and Italy made no expression whatever? 

Mr. BORAH. I am coming to that in a few moments. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. Why was not Poland really entitled to a 
seat in the council? All of the other seven nations that signed 
the Locarno treaty were entitled to a seat; they were on the 
council; they were members of the league and had power in 
the council. If Germany went on the council she had a veto 
power when questions affecting differences between Poland 
and Germany had to be settled. So why should Poland be 
excluded? Sweden was willing to resign and let Poland have 
a seat. 

Mr. BORAH. I will tell the Senator why Poland had to be 
excluded. It was because of the spirit of the old balance of 
power coming back into play. 

Mr. SWANSON. Not at all. Does the Senator forget that 
Poland had striking differences with Germany as to territory, 
as to economic questions, and otherwise? Under the Locarno 


into the field of conjec- 


treaty the differences were left to the council for settlement, 
and Germany was to go on the council. So if Germany was to 
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be a member of the council why should not Poland be there? 
Why is somebody always insisting that Germany shall have 
an voice where her interests are involved, while: Poland shall 
pot have a right to participute in matters which are left to 
the council. 

Mr. BORAIL I think that if they had at Locarno actually 
and openty agreed that both Poland and Germany should 
have had it would hawe perhaps been worked out more 
satisfactorily, but the understanding was that Germany alone 
wae to have a seat. 

Mr. SWANSON. Whose 


oats, 


understanding was that? It was 
Germany's understanding. It not the understanding of 
Chamberlain; it was not the understanding of Poland. Po- 
land had agreed that she would leave these matters to the 
council and for Germany to be a member of the council, 
and Poland not to be a member of the conncil would have 
been an unfair and unjust act and should not have been 
insisted upon. 

Mr. BORAH. If it was fair and just, then the League of 
Nations shoutd have had the courage to put it through. 

Mr. SWANSON, ‘They could not put it through because it 
required a unanimous vote: 

Mr. BORAH. ‘They could not put it through because their 
masters would not let them do so. 

Mr. SWANSON. They will. meet in September: 

Mr. BORAH. I understand they expect to meet. again. 

Mr. SWANSON, If the Loearno agreement is indispensable 
to the peace of the world, why should our ambassador to 

*@reat Britain and others come here and do all they can to 
destroy the possibility of the conference in September being 
made a success? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, my inquiry seems not to have 
been answered categorically but incidentally. I find now that 
we should be exactly informed, because the Senate of the 
United States is proposing to deeide whether or not Poland 
sliould have a permanent seat on the council. 

Mr. BORAH, I presume the Senate. of the United States 
will settle it, so far as our relationship to the disarmament 
conference is concerned, in connection: with the President and 
Secretary of State. 


was 


Mr. President, reference has been made to a statement of 
the ambassador with regard to Italy. I wish all the facts 


eould be brought out. Perhaps this is mot the time to diseuss 
the question, but when the facts. shall be disclosed: it will be 
found, in my judgment, that one of the most petent factors 
ageinst the suecess of the pregram was the policy now obtain- 
ing in Italy. It will be observed that. Italy did net join in the 
communication to the werld expressing regret. It will be ob- 
served that she took no part, in trying to bring about a settle- 
ment for the reason. that the present ruler of Italy, in fact 
if not technically, has let it be knewn over and over again 
that the Locarno spirit means nothing to him or to the policies 
of lialy. All these things must necessarily have a part in 
making up the program of the President with reference to 
disarmament. There can be no program arranged with any 
degree of success or any hope of suecess unless all the details 
and all the facts which are available are given. to those who 
are arranging the program. For myself I do not expect to 
see disarmament in Kurope while those policies. obtain, and I 
sincerely hope that the United States will not contribute some 
£2.000,000,000 to the program of Mussolini in bringing on the 
very condition of affairs in Burope which we hope may: not 
prevail. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 

ited to Mr. Houghton: 


Europe has learned nothing from the war and does not want to dis- 
arm. It has prepared the agenda for the forthcoming disarmament cen- 
ference In such a way that it is bound to fail. 

The League of Nations Is a mere ineffective holy alliance, interested 
chicfty in the balance of power. France, with its satellites, is the leader 
of this tendency, with Great Britain reluctantly following the French 
lead, owing to interdependence of Franco-British interests in the Near 
Kast. 


I am very much astenished, Mr. President, that the statement 
of the Aaericun ambassador to the Court of St. James should 
come as a surprise. I am very much astonished that the 
administration's diplomats in Burepe did net advise the admin- 
istration a long time age as to the true condition of affairs. 
It has been patent to anyone who has fellowed the trend of 
events. in Burepe that, there has: been ne postwar change: in 
the diplomatic machinery of Burepe, as compared: to that before 
the war. It has been very patent that there has been. a constant 
play for the control of the balance ef power and a recurrence 
of the old. game of intrigue for position and place which. for- 
merly dominated the affairs of Europe, backed up by their 


Mr. President, I find this statement cred- 
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gveat military armaments. For that reason I have foyyy) it 
necessary to differ with some of my colleagues here ang many 
people in the United States about the desirability of the Gyy. 
ernment of the United States linking itself politically with ¢ho 
political organizations of Burope, as distinguished frey 
erative and friendly relations with the people of Europe. 

That was one reason why IF was oppesed to the United States 
adhering to tle so-called World Court or League of Nations 
court. I looked upen it as selling the American people a gold 
brick—not only a goid brick, but a gold brick loaded with dyna- 
mite. Tam very sorry, I may say, to find that our worst fears 
have been confirmed, All of the time since the signing of tho 
treaty of Versailles [ have been hoping that I was mista}s n 
in my conclusions after looking over the diplomatic machinery 
of Hurepe and the political play that has manifested itse/r 
there. I was hoping that time would prove that I was wrone 
because my point of view has at all times been pessimistic 
Necessarily it must have been se, bearing in mind the back- 
ground, the suffering and the misery of the World War: and 


es < oop- 


‘it is rather discouraging to find out, while the people of Burone 


inwy have learned a great deal from that war, that the gevern- 
ments of Kurope are still playing the same old militaristic. 
imperialistic game, a game that can not bring pence to the 
world. 

I profoundly wish that the claims for the League of 
tions as av instrument of peace made by its friends and su»- 
porters could have been realized. The cold facts, which we 
must not ignore, give little hope that an organization so anti- 
democratic in -charaeter and created by the Machiavellian 
conquerors of the last war and aiming at achieving tire posi- 
tion of a supergovernment of the world can ever function in the 
interest of justice and peaee. This is particularly so when 
the large armies and navies are combined under the covenant 
to be used for the enforcement of the decisions of the court 
and the will of the council upen the peoples of the earth. 
Under the ermine of the court is hidden the swerd of tho 
council. This sword is not an instrument of peace. 
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Senate resumed! the consideration of the bill (1. R. 
making appropriation for the Wxeeutive Office and 
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| sundry imdependent executive bureaus, beards, commissions, 


and offices: for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask what is the 
order at this moment? 

The PRDSIDING OFPICER (Mr. Merearr in the chair). 
The question is on coneurring in the three amendments found 
on pages 6, 28, and 32. 

Mr. WARREN. All of which have been acted on as in 
Committee of the Whole. There is nothing further te do than 
to ask that those three amendments, be coneurred in, and 
then have the amendments engrossed; the bill read a third 
time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, Shall those 
three amendments made as in Committee of the Whole be 
concurred in? 

Mr. COPELAND. One of the amendments: pending, if I am 
correctly advised, is the amendment om page 32: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. $ [It is: 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to say something about this par- 
ticular amendment. 

I was not present in the Senate on Saturday when this 
matter was considered, but I read the Reeorp. Consequently 
I am fairly well informed regarding the transactions of 
the day. 

In the debate a question arose as to: the amendment offered 
by me and the ruling of the Vice President regarding it. I think 
there was a misapprehension on the part of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norarts} as to what I told him was the posi- 
tien of the: Vice President in this matter. 

I have understoed from the first that the Chair would rule 
against me on the point of order raised against my amen 
ment in the Senate, as he did in the Committee of the Whole. 
I. did diseuss. witli the Vice President the amendment which |s 
now pending, and L think 1 am right im saying that while we 
differ on some matters we do not differ on this. particular one. 

I have no doubt at all that the amendment on page 32 could 
go out on a point of order. i think it propeses new legisia- 
tion. It provides that no expenditure shail be made from this 
sum without the prior approval of: the President of the United 
States. ‘There is no such law now. That point was strongly 
brought out by the Senater from Louisiana [(Mr. Ransve!.] 
in his remarks last week. 

I remember the speeches made by the Senator from Wash- 
ington [Mr, Jones] and the Senator from Florida (Mr. 
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rer], pointing out in plain words how important it is 
shall have a “ fighting fund that was the language 
the Senator from Washington-—a fund of $10,000,000 
sure that these ships, if they are taken back, may be 
yorited by the Government, We have never heard of any 
« fehting fund” before. There has been no past legislation 
for q fighting fund. Therefore, I am perfectly clear in my 
mil (| that under the rules the amendment on page 32 could be 
nied out on a point of order. But I am not going to ask the 
Chait to rule it out. I am not going to raise the point of 
order, necause I am in favor of the amendment. I think it 
would be a misfortune to rule out this important piece of 
legislation on a point of order. 

My amendment, which was ruled out on a point of order, 
does not restrict legislation any more, certainly, than this 
amendment on page 32. But, having read what the Presiding 
Officer on Saturday stated to the Senate was the opinion of 
the Vice President, I have modified my amendment and desire 
to present it again. 

I quote from page 5975 the statement of the Vice President, 
which was read to the Senate by the Presiding Officer, who, if 
I am correctly advised, was the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BincHam]. The second paragraph of this opinion, which 
is in the second column, the middle of the column, on page 
5075, says, quoting from the Vice President : 


FLeTé 
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The Chair thinks that, while the Senate may impose a limitation on 
expenditures of appropriations, this amendment goes further than that, 
inasmuch as it requires the performance of additional duties in ascer- 
taining whether any particular work could be performed at a less or 
equal cost in navy yards or arsenals of the United States, which Is not 
new the law, and in this respect is general legisiation. 


Mr. President, I have prepared an amendment which I de- 
sire to have read now in connection with the remarks I am 
making. I hope I may have escaped the reason for the criti- 
cism which was raised, and perhaps properly raised, by the 
Vice President last week as regards the original amendment 
which [ presented. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CrerK. On page 32, line 16, after the word 
“claims” and before the period, it is proposed to insert a 
colon and the following proviso: 


Provided, That no part of the moneys appropriated or made ayail- 
in this act for the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation shall be used or expended for the construction, purchase, 
acguirement, repair, or reconditioning of any vessel or part thereof, or 
the machinery or equipment for such vessel, from or by any private 
when it is feasible to make the construction, purchase, 
acquirement, repair, or reconditioning in each or any of the navy yards 
or arsenals of the United States, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
swer? 

Mr. COPELAND. Not yet. I want to finish my speech, Mr. 
President, before the Chair rules upon the amendment. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. I wish to say that on Friday last the Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsST] gave notice that he would 
speak on Saturday. There are now five western Senators who 
desire to discuss the long and short haul bill. That measure is 
vital to the people of their States. I am quite willing to yield 
if this discussion is not going to take up too much time, but if it 
is I shall be forced to call for the consideration of the unfin- 
ished business. I think the Senate ought to know that these 
Senators are very anxious to proceed; and while I am not 
ready to call for the unfinished business unless this matter is 
going to lead to long discussion, if it does, I shall be compelled 
to do so. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think I may say to the Senator from 
Idaho that I fear it will not lead to long discussion. However, 
1 wish to finish my statement, if the Senator will permit. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Joves} spoke about this proposed appropriation of $10,000,000 
being a “ fighting fund” to be provided in order that we might 
show this country and the world that the United States intends 
to make a success of its merchant marine. 

I approve of that thoroughly myself; but it does seem to me, 
Mr. President, that if we are to make a success of our merchant 
marine, if we are to have the sort of Navy that we want, we 
ought at all times to have the navy yards operated In such a 
way that we will know that we have a trained personnel, that 
We ure all the time prepared to build our own ships, to equip 


abl 


contractor, 


Does the Senator desire an an- 
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our own ships, and to maintain them. So it ts perfectly clear 
to me that if we are to do that in the most effective manner 
possible we ought to have our navy yards operated in an 
effective way. Therefore I can see no harm in this particular 
amendment, and I do not see how the point of order can be 
raised against it, because it simply says that whenever it is 
“feasible” to make use of our yards they shall be used. 

That means that if the ships are abroad, if they are distant 
from a navy yard when disaster comes or when the necessity 
of repair arises, of course the navy yards would not be called 
upon; but if a ship happened to be in New York harbor and 
needed reconditioning it would be turned over to the navy yard 
for that purpose. It seems to me that is a very proper use to 
make of our navy yards, 

So, Mr. President, without detaining the Senate longer and 
at the same time wishing to make clear that I have no desire 
to raise the point of order on the amendment which is now 
written upon page 32, because of my sympathy with it, I do 


urge upon the Senate the importance and the propriety of 
placing this particular restriction upon the appropriation: that 


when it is feasible to do so these repairs and reconditionings 
shall be done in the navy yards of the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I shall not enter upon a dis- 
cussion of the merits of the Senator's amendment, though in 
my view a great deal might be said on the other side of the 
question, 

In my State there are both Government yards and private 
shipbuilding establishments, so it may be seen that I have 
no bias at all in the premises; but, as it seems to me that the 
proposed amendment is clearly legislation, I shall feel obliged 
to raise the point of order against it. 

Mr. WARREN. Mr. President, Rule XX provides as follows: 


A question of order may be raised at any stage of the proceedings, 
except when the Senate is dividing, and, unless submitted to the Senate, 
shall be decided by the Presiding Officer without debate, subject to an 
appeal to the Senate. When an appeal is taken, any subsequent ques 
tion of order which may arise before the decision of such appeal shal! 
be deeided by the Presiding Officer without debate; and every appeal 
therefrom shall be decided at once, and without debate; and any appeal 
may be laid on the table— 


And so forth. 

I do not want to make any complaint that I have not raised 
before, as to those who have spoken to me this morning, but 
I think we ought to follow the rules we have established for our 
guidance, and I for one propose to follow them as closely as I 
can. I did not present any particular argument when I made 
a point of order on Friday or Saturday, and I have not partici- 
pated in the debate in that regard since, but I think we ought 
to keep the rules in mind. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would like to say just a 
word. Last Saturday, when the question of order was raised 
as to the amendment on page 32, I made some remarks, endeav- 
oring to argue that the amendment was in order. I want to say 
to the Senator from New York very frankly that my attention 
had not been called at that time to the proviso in the amend- 
ment, and I think the proviso clearly did make it subject to a 
point of order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to make it clear in that regard 
that I agree fully with the Senator from Wisconsin, but I do 
not want to raise the point of order, because I am in sympathy 
with the legislation. 

Mr. LBNROOT. I did not want to raise it, either. 

Mr. COPELAND. I had hoped that by my forbearance in 
this matter I could win Senators to vote for my amendment. 
In any event I am not raising a point of order on the pending 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has made some exam- 
ination of the varying precedents of the Senate relative to what 
constitutes general legislation under this rule, as well as the 
reasons for the varying applications of the rule. 

It would seem that the tendency has been toward strict con- 
struction of the rule in the determination of any doubtful 
question as to what constitutes general legislation. This is 
because of the fact that the interjection of controverted ques- 
tions of legislation into the discussions of appropriation bills 
might result not only in hastily considered legislation through 
amendment, but to delay and confusion in passing upon the 
appropriations themselves. 

The necessity of the right of imposing limitations upon ex- 
penditures by amendment has been universally recognized, but 
in such limitations the Chair must consider whether the effect 
of them is to substantially change existing law—in other 
words, to determine whether the effect of the amendment is to 
make it unlawful to do that which before was lawful, or law- 
ful to do that which before was unlawful. 
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The other day I was unable to see the difference in prin- 
ciple between a limitation put upon the Shipping Board in 
connection with the repair of vessels and a limitation put upon 
the expenditure of money without requiring the approval of 
the President. In other words, I should have ruled out of 
order the proviso to the committee amendment on page 82, 
which read as follows: 

Provided, That no expenditure shall be made from this sum without 
the prior approval of the President of the United States. 


It seemed to me that this imposed upon the President addi- 


tional duties of investigation analogous to those which the | 


Copeland amendment would have imposed upon the Shipping 
Board. 

The Chair holds that a limitation must be negative, and in 
the nature of a veto. It should not direct an executive officer 
in the discharge of his duties under existing law. I think 
clearly this present amendment offered by the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Core_anp] does direct an executive officer 
in connection with his duties under existing law, making it 
his duty to investigate and determine whether it is feasible 
to make certain repairs in a certain way, and if so, then to do 
it: and that it would therefore be out of order, under the 
ruling which the Chair had already made. 

The question is on concurring in the amendments made as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no disposition to appeal from the 
decision of the Chair as regards my own amendment. I want 
to make clear, however, though I am not going to test it 
now, that 1 do believe the Chair would rule, as regards the 
pending amendment on page 82, that it is out of order. But 
it is a proposition which I believe arises from a patriotic im- 
pulse, has a patriotic purpose, and will accomplish a patriotic 
object. Therefore I should feel myself lacking in patriotism 
if I raised the point of order on that particular amendment. I 
am perfectly satisfied, for myself, to have it go through. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not intend to delay this 
bill now; I delayed it for a few minutes on Saturday; but I 
am reminded that I ought to say just a word. I will say to 
the Senator from New York that Saturday I did make a point 
of order against the amendment to which he has referred. I 
felt patriotic, too, when I made it. I made it, and it was 
promptly overruled ; so I do not suppose we could ask the Chair 
to pass upon it again, even though we have a different man 
in the chair from the one we had Saturday. 

I, like the Senator from New York, felt satisfied that the 
present occupant of the chair would sustain the point of order 
to that amendment. But the present occupant of the chair was 
not in the chair Saturday evening. I think it was understood 
by other Senators that he would sustain the point of order. 
The chair was oceupied by different Senators at different times ; 
it looked almost as if for the purpose of meeting these identical 
questions. One of them who occupied the chair told me he 
had looked the question up carefully before, and that he was 
perfectly satisfied he was right in his ruling, although he did 
not explain how he happened to know in advance that he was 
going to be in the chair at that time. That is one of the 
methods which seems to be prevalent, I will say to my friend 
trom New York. It worked. It is very easy to get one man 
qut of the chair and another man in the chair, if those who 
oceupy the chair are willing to act in this way; if one man is 
understood to be in favor of a particular amendment, and it is 
not desired that such an amendment be agreed to, they-put him 
out and put another man in who will rule the other way. So 
it works out all right. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is only fair and just to the Vice Presi- 
dent, who is in the chair now, to say that, so far as my knowl- 
edge goes, he has been perfectly consistent in his position, I 
want it known that, so far as I am concerned, while I share 
the criticism of my friend from Nebraska in most things, and 
perhaps in many things relating to this matter, I do want it 
known that my present position in no sense is one critical of 
the Vice President. I feel that he has been perfectly fair. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think every occupant of the chair during 
the course of the discussion of this bill has been perfectly con- 
scientious in his rulings; but it is easy to find a man, like my 
friend here from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp], who does not agree 
with me on certain parliamentary propositions. I think I am 
right, and I am free to say that he thinks he is right. He may 
be right and I wrong. But we may not agree on an amend- 
ment, and if it were desired to have a certain amendment 
agreed to, they would put me in the chair and put the Senator 
from Delaware out, or if conditions were reversed, they would 
put him in and put me out; and we would both be conscientious. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that he had 
no discussion whatever with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr, 
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| Bincuam], before calling him to the chair, about his posit; 
on this particular amendment. As he left the buildine he dia 
send in by his secretary his ruling, in typewriting, Upon the 
Copeland amendment, in case the point of order should be moo, 


against that in the Senate. e Made 


The present occupant of the 


: ; > ‘hai 
did state to the Senator from New York, and also to the ee 
tor from Nebraska, that the restriction in the amendmey; a 


page 82: 
Provided, That no expenditure shall be made from this sum Without 
the prior approval of the President of the United States— 


in his judgment was out of order if the Copeland amendment 
was out of order. He did not, however, so state to the Senator 
from Connecticut or have any conversation with him in con- 
| nection with it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I was not present on Saturday 
Do I understand that the Senator from Connecticut (Mr. 
BINGHAM] was in the chair? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrInGHAM] was in the chair. 

Mr. GLASS. I had supposed that the President pro tem. 
pore was in the chair. 

Mr. NORRIS. He was in the chair a part of the time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The President pro tempore was in 
the chair a part of the time. 

Mr. GLASS. It is fair to the President pro tempore to say 
that two years ago he made a ruling on this exact question, ani 
therefore it was perfectly natural that he should have again 
looked up the authorities. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am not speaking of the same question the 
Senator from Virginia is referring to. It is a different one, | 
was speaking about a committee amendment in the biil. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment on 
page 32. The question is on concurring in the amendments 
made as in Committee of the Whole, found on pages 6, 28, 
and 32. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time, 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


MUSCLE SHOALS HEARING 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, 
as amended by the Committee to Audit and Control the Con- 
tingent Expenses of the Senate. I understand it will not lead 
to any discussion. The Senator from South Carolina [Mr, 
BLEASE] will make no objection to it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the resolution? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution 
by title. 

The Cuter CrerkK. Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, authoriz- 
ing the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals to hold hearings and 
employ expert and clerical assistance, with an amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 
the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SMITH. I would like to have the resolution as amended 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will read the resolution 
as proposed to be amended. 

The Cuter Crerk. The committee proposes to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and to insert: 


That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals created by House Con- 
eurrent Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress hereby is authorized 
in furtherance of the purposes of said resolution to summon engineers, 
experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; to employ a civil 
engineer as technical adviser, and such other clerical and expert 4s- 
sistants as may be deemed necessary; to employ a stenographer, at a 
cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hear- 
ings and proceedings as may be held in connection herewith, the recom- 
mendations and findings of the joint committee to he submitted ia 
conformity with the provisions of House Concurrent Resolution 4. 
The expenses incurred hereunder to be paid one-half from the contin- 
gent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the sum of $10,000, and one 
half from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Alabama if it is true that the committee proposes, under 
the sanction of this resolution, to employ as its consulting en- 
gineer the same gentleman who recommended the acceptance of 
the Ford bid? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Oh, no, Mr. President; the committee does not 
propose to do any such thing. I will say to the Senator that the 
committee is trying to arrange for General Beach to be its 
adviser. He is a retired Engineer officer. He was in charge of 
the work down there, and knows all about it. General Beach is 
the man we have in mind. 
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Mr. GLASS. T asked the question, because I saw in one of the 
Washington newspapers on yesterday that it was proposed to 
joy as consulting engineer some engineer who had recom- 
jended the acceptance of the Ferd bid. It seems to me, if that 
be trie, there would be no necessity for paying him $10,000 for 
nis opinion, because we already know his opinion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is not correct, I will say to the Senator 
-— Tn Mr. President, it seems to me that the functions 
of this committee are so clearly set forth that it is a rather 
startling thing to ask for $10,000 now. It appears to me to be 
<ufficient for them to be authorized to employ a stenographer. 
“Mr. HEFLIN. If the Senator will permit, the whole ex- 
pause is not to exceed $10,000. It may not be over $1,000 or 
Mee. SMITH. But we appointed a commission that spent a 
whole summer investigating the matter, and it was supposed 
that their report would be all that is necessary to serve as a 
foundation for the present committee to go over certain bids. 
Let the parties submit their bids te the committee, and then 
let the committee take the bids written by them and go over 
them, Surely the committee that we have appointed is com- 
petent to understand whether a bid comes within what they 
jexire or What the concurrent resolution provides, but it is 
proposed now apparently to go out and bring in experts for 
the parpose of framing another proposition. I object to the 
present consideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

CLAIM OF JUAN SORIANO, A DOMINICAN SUBJECT, AGAINST THE 
UNITED STATES (S. DOC. NO. 84) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed. 

To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
matter of a claim against the United States for the death on 
October 2, 1923, at Guerra, Dominican Republic, of Juan 
Seriano, 2 Dominican subject, who was killed by the landing 
of an airplane belonging to the United States Marine Corps, 
which formed the subject of a report made by the Secretary 
of State to me in April, 1924, and my message to the Congress 
dated May 1, 1924, which comprise Senate Document No. 
102, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of which are 
furnished for the convenient information of the Congress. 

I renew my recommendation originally made, that in order 
to effeet a settlement of this claim, the Congress, as an act of 
grace, and without reference to the legal liability of the United 
States in the premises, authorize an appropriation in the sum 
of $2,000, and I bring the matter anew to the attention of the 
present Congress in the hope that the action recommended may 
receive favorable consideratien. 

Calvin CooLiper, 

THe Waite House, March 22, 1926. 

[Inclosures: Report of Secretary of State, with inclosures.] 

LAWS OF THE SEVENTH PHILIPPINE LEGISLATURE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying documents, referred to the 
Committee on Territories and Insular Possessions: 

To the Congress of the United States: 


As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
autonomeus government fer those islands,” I transmit here- 
with a set of the laws and resolutions passed by the Seventh 
Philippine Legislature during its first session, from July 16 to 
November 9, 1925, 


Caxvin Coo.ipar, 
Tac Warre Houser, March 22, 1926. 


CONDITION OF RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 

_The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a commumica- 
tion from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, transmitting, in compliance with Senate Resolution 438, 
wereed to February 26, 1923, a report for the month of Feb- 
ruary, 1926, showing the condition of railroad equipment and 
related information, which, with the accompanying report, was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate ree. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on Military 


Affairs, to which was referred the bill (S. 2597) authorizing the 
President to appoint and retire certain persons first lieutenants 
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in the Medical Corps, United States Army, reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 417) thereon. 


Mr. ODDIH, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3186) to promote the 
preduction of sulphur upon the public domain, reported it with- 


out amendment and submitted a report (No. 418) thereon. 


Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6261) to author- 
ize the exportation from the State or Territory of timber law- 
fully cut on any national forest or on the public lands in 


Alaska, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 


(No. 419) thereon. 
Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 


without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 


A bill (S. 2706) te provide for the reservation of certain 


land in California for the Indians of the Mesa Grande Reser- 


vation, known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation No. 1 (Rept. 
No. 420); and 


A bill (H. R. 7086) providing for repairs, improvements, and 
School at Wyandotte, 


Mr. HARRELD also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


to which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 


A bill (8. 2202) to provide that jurisdiction shall be con- 


ferred upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate 
and render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims 
arising wader or growing out of any treaty or agreement be- 
tween the United States and certain bands of Indians, and for 
other purpeses (Rept. No. 422); and 


A bill (S. 2708) to restere to the public domain certain 


lands within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 423). 


Mr. HARRELD also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 


to which was referred the bill (H. R. 178) authorizing the 
Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to the Court 
of Claims, reported it with amendments and submitted a re- 
port (No. 424) thereon. 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 


referred the bill (S. 2818) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill, 


reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
425) thereon. 


He also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to 


which was referred the bill (H. R. 5010) to provide for the 
payment to the retired members of the police and fire depart- 
ments of the District of Columbia the balance of retirement 
pay past due to them but unpaid from January 1, 1911, to 
July 30, 1915, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 426) thereon. 


Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 


was referred the bill (S. 1648) for the relief of Rinald Bros., 
of Philadelphia, Pa., reperted it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 427) thereon. 


Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Publie Lands and 


Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 2953) to au- 
thorize a departure frem the rectangular system of surveys of 
homestead claims in Alaska, amd for other purposes, reported 


it without amendment and submitted a report (No, 428) 
thereon. 


He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1048) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 


acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 


and Major Benteen were engaged, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 429) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2552) to autherize the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office to dispose by sale of certain public land in the 
State of Kansas, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 430) thereon. 

Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them each without amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 87) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to patent certain lands to school district No. 58, of 
Clavam County, State of Washington, and for other purposes 
(Rept. No. 431) ; and 

A bill (S. 3328) for the relief of L. W. Burford (Rept. No, 
432). 

Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, ta 
which was referred the bill (S. 2168) for the relief of Kibert 
Kelly, a second lieutenant of Infantry in the Regular Army 
of the United States, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 433) thereon, 
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Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1809) granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the State of Illinois and the State of Indiana, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Wabash River on the State line between Illinois and 
Indiana, in section 21, township 3 north, range 10 west of the 
second principal meridian, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 434) thereon. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, from the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 4884) for 
the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias Harry Austin, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 435) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2166) for the relief of Orin Thornton, reported it with 
an amendment and submitted a report (No. 436) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, from the Committee on Com- 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 66) to provide for 
the establishment, operation, and maintenance of foreign trade 
zones in ports of entry of the United States, to expedite and 
encourage foreign commerce, and for other purposes, reported 
it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 437) 
thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9037) validating 
certain applications for and entries of public lands, and for 
other purposes, reported it with an amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 488) thereon. 

MICHAEL SWEENEY 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, from the Committee on 
Military Affairs 1 report back, adversely, Senate bill 1656, for 
the relief of Michael Sweeney, and move the indefinite post- 
ponement of the bill, by direction of the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the indefinite 
postponement of the bill. 

The bill was indefinitely postponed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. HALE: 

A bill (S. 3653) for the relief of John H. Potter; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 

By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 8654) granting a pension to Anna J. Skillin (with 
an accompanying paper); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 8655) to authorize the purchase by the city of 
Yamhill, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co., and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (CS. 3656) for the relief of Emil Sauer (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3657) to incorporate the Federal reserve pension 
fund, to define its functions, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. LA FOLLETTE: 

A bill (S. 8658) to prescribe the application of the civil and 
criminal laws of the United States and the several States to 
Indians, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3659) for the relief of the heirs of John Booren, 
deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 83660) granting a pension to Maggie Henson: and 

A bill (S. 3661) granting an increase of pension to Eleanor 
D. S. Young; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania: 

A bill (S. 3662) creating the offices of assistants to the 
Secretary of Labor; to the Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3663) to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend 
subsections E and F of section 4, act approved December 5, 
1924, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (S. 3664) for the relief of Charles B. Malpas; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3665) for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; to the Committee on Claims. 
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By Mr. SWANSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 77) authorizing ce 
organizations to visit France, England, and Be! 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


rtain military 
Zium; to the 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment proposing to 9 
propriate $30,000 for the widening to 50 feet and re z 
the roadway of H Street from Seventeenth Street to Righteenth 
Street NW., in the District of Columbia, etc., intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 10198, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee o 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE Act 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (8. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. ASHURST obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I desire to give 
notice that if debate on the unfinished business should jot 
be too prolonged and I have the opportunity, I expect to cal) 
up House bill 9795, making appropriations for the State, Jus. 
tice, Commerce, and Labor Departments. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I arise to discuss the Good. 
ing bill, Senate bill 575, the so-called long and short haul bill, 
The long-and-short-haul legislation proposes to prohibit dis. 
crimination in freight or passenger rates against interniediate 
points and in favor of more distant points. 

For centuries it was the dream of statesmen to have a ship 
eanal through the Isthmus of Panama, or the Isthmus of 
Darien, as it was called in bygone days. Finally public senti- 
ment in the United States crystallized, and by 1850 there was a 
well-defined demand for a ship canal through the Isthmus. The 
history lying between that remote date when such a cana! was 
first discussed and the date when the opening or chrisiening 
of such canal was celebrated, although an interesting field, is 
one upon which [ shall not enter. I shall, however, advert to 
at least one reason why this Isthmus canal was constructed. 

No doubt national defense was of prime importance, and 
many American citizens supported the Panama Canal project 
for that reason. Vast tracts of land, aggregating millions of 
acres of the public domain, had been granted by Congress to 
the western or Pacific railroads in the way of subsidies to 
aid them in the construction of railroads to the Pacific coast 
in order that the transportation of persons, supplies, munitions 
of war, and the mails should be promoted. Notwithstanding 
that the western or Pacific roads had received aid from the 
Government, they nevertheless crushed the interior by cut- 
throat competition, and the interior of the country could not 
be built up and is thus of slow development. Just so it was 
quite naturally expected that the Panama Canal would carry 
a large part of our bulky. heavy commerce. Many millions 
of dollars have been expended to construct the Panama (anal 
at the expense of the people, and now we find that such canal is 
being used or set up in a certain way by the western railroad 
companies to lay a double burden upon the people. 

For example, we will take New York City as an initial point 
whence a carload of goods shall proceed westward. Assume it 
to be a carload of agricultural implements, The distance from 
New York City to El Paso, Tex., is 3,046 miles, and to transport 
each 100 pounds of this carload of agricultural implements from 
New York City to El Paso the freight charge is $1.53. El Paso, 
of course, is an intermediate point for the purpose of this dis- 
cussion. If that same carload of agricultural implements shall 
be transported by the same railroad 1,113 miles farther to 
Mazatlan, Mexico, the rate or freight charge is only $1.25 per 
100 pounds, a grossly unjust discrimination against the city of 
El Paso, its environs, and its whole surrounding country. 

Suppose this consignment of agricultural implements should 
be seut from New York City to Nogales, Ariz. The rate ot 
freight charge would be $1.93 per 100 pounds, whereas if it 
went on to Mazatlan, Mexico, the freight rate would only be 
$1.25 per 100 pounds. We perceive, therefore, that there is a 
gross discrimination. I have a long list of articles that 1 micbt 
mention; for instance, calcium carbide, dry goods, canned 
goods, drugs, furniture, and mechanics’ tools, and so forth. 

The way in which the railroad company attempts to evade 
this fourth-section violation is by asserting that the law does 
not apply to shipments into foreign countries. Let us see 
whether it does or not. I read a conference ruling of the Inter 
state Commerce Commission, dated November 4, 1913: 


APPLICATION OF THE FOURTH SECTION 


The provisions of the fourth section apply where the point of origia 
is an adjacent foreign country and the intermediate point and more 
distant point of destination are in the United States, or where ‘he 


paving 


on 
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point of origin 
and the more 
country. 

Mr. President, the Interstate Commerce Commission, when 
referring to a violation of law, is extremely diplomatic. The 
most polite courts of Europe, the most engaging and subtle 
diplomats we have produced are not more careful in dealing 
with thorny subjects than is the Interstate Commerce Com- 


and the tntermediate point are in the United States 
distant point of destination is in an adjacent foreign 


mission in dealing with an offender against the law. When a 
Miread is violating the law, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 


sion says: 
This situation is not properly protected— 


‘rhe Interstate Commerce Commission at times has proceeded | 
upon a false hypothesis, The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
chould not regard itself as the special pleader of the railroad 
companies ; its duty is to see that justice is done. 

it would be a work of supererogation for me to traverse the 
same ground traversed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goop- 
ino} and by the Senator from Nevada {Mr. PirtMan] upon 
this subject. I indorse their respective speeches. They were 
able speeches and were well considered, and the conclusions 
which those Senators drew, I think, are justified. 

Mr. President, whilst we are concerned particularly with the 
recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission we wish 
the diseretionary power as to fourth-section violations, now 
lodged in the Interstate Commerce Commission, to be re- 
moved. The recent decision, except in a remote way, does not 
touch the question of fourth-section discriminations. Our only 
safety lies in this bill, which will remove this discretionary 
power from the commission, ‘ 

It ought to be obvious to the mind of any man who thinks 
into things instead of around things that the interior of the 
country can not be built up when the railroad companies charge 
as freight rates a very much higher sum to carry goods to the 
interior than to a remote terminal point; in other words, when 
it is a discrimination against the interior. 

Upon the Atlantic coast are cities of beauty—I may say glory. 
It moves the imagination of the dullest man to see these cities, 
beautiful, cold, and somewhat cynical. The people do not 
know, engrossed as they are with the rushing duties and de- 
mands of city life, that all their glory and all their beauty 
depend upon the country. The city of New York must have 
850 carloads of fresh food every day for its subsistence. The 
city of New York must have 150 carloads daily of fresh milk, 
else its people will perish; but these supplies come from the 
country, not from the streets nor the subways. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Breas in the chair). 
Will the Senator from Arizona permit an interruption? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that for the last year the gross earnings of the seven rail- 
reads which participated in the application to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission were $270,000,000; that their own esti- 
mate of the gross gs they would receive in addition by 
taking half of the traffic of the Panama Canal would only be 
$15,000,000, and that $15,000,000 is based on what they call 
“ out-of-pocket cost,” and the Interstate Commerce Commission 
have said that they do not show that they would even make 
the cost out of the $15,000,000. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, that is a valuable contri- 
bution to my address. I have no doubt as to the accuracy of 
the statement of the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. BRUCK. Mr. President—— 

_ Mr. ASHURST. I will yield to the Senator from Maryland 
in a moment. El Paso is the neck of the bottle. The ship 
ment of goods must pass through El Paso to reach by rail 
Mazatlan, 1,113 miles farther. 

Here is my friend from Maryland, an able lawyer. Will he 
say that it is morai and right to charge El Paso $3.51%4 per 
hundred pounds on a certain commodity and then to charge 
Mazatlan, Mexico, 65 cents per hundred pounds for the same 
commodity? Will he say it is right? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, it is not necessary for me to 
say it is right or wrong, because this bill does not give the 
slightest relief to such a situation. It does not affect import 
and export traffic at all. 

Mr. ASHURST. But the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that exports into Mexico are not export or foreign trafiic. 

Mr. BRUCE. That is news to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona further yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator asked me if that would be right. 
I do not know anything about the special circumstances sur- 
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rounding the case he is presenting, but I think in all probability 
it is right. 


Mr. ASHURST. I do not think so. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes; I think in all probability it is to the 
benefit of everybody that lower rates should be charged to that 
point. If the railroads were not allowed to charge lower rates 
to more distant points than to nearer points, they would have 
to put up the rates on intermediate points. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
and I differ. 

Mr. BRUCE. I call the attention of the Senater from Ari- 
zona again to the fact that he is arguing purely an abstract 
question—a mere moot question. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
from Arizona yield? 

Mr. ASIIURST. Has the Senator from Maryland finished? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes, 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to ask the Senator a question. The 
Interstate Commerce Commission are supposed to fix rates that 
will be not only reasonable to the railroads but reasonable to 
the people. They must also find that the rate to the farther 
point will pay something more than cost. If the 60 cents to 
Mazatlan pays more than cost, then is it not apparent that the 
$3 rate for 1,100 miles less is excessive? 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Arizona knows, of course, 
that this discretion can not be exercised under the fourth sec- 
tion except subject to the provisions of the interstate commerce 
act, which declares, first, that the rate must be a just and rea- 
sonable rate; second, that it must not be discriminatory; and, 
third, that it must not give any preference of any kind to one 
person or to one kind of traffic or to one locality over another. 
But, as I have said before, this bill would not give the slightest 
relief to the situation which the Senator has instanced, 

Mr. ASHURST. Ali right. If I understand the bill cor- 
rectly, it does not disturb the present status. Does the Senator 
understand it that way? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very well; what we are seeking is that we 
shall not be constantly in terror, the sword of Damocles should 
not be suspended over our heads at all times, so that like a 
bolt from the blue sky there may come an order from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission permitting the railroads so grossly 
to discriminate against the interior that we can not subsist. 
We want the uncertainty removed ; we want a positive law that 
the railroads shall not charge a higher freight rate for hauling 
an article a short distance than they do for hauling it a longer 
distance. 

What mental strabismus is it which so afflicts a man that 
he can say it is just and right to practice discriminations on 
freight rates so grievously as to destroy a community? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Art- 
zona yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For instance, the railroads have flat rates 
to-day from Chicago across to the coast, both over the Santa 
Fe through the Senator’s State, over the Sunset Route through 
the Senator’s State to Los Angeles, over the northern branch 
of the Southern Pacific route to San Francisco, and also to 
Los Angeles, in which their rates are just the same fer half 
the distance as they are for the whole distance. That is Itself 
a discrimination of 100 per cent. They charge twice as much 
for the same distance in miles, or for twice the distance they 
charge the same as they do for half the distance; and the 
flat rate that they put in is in accordance with the fourth 
section. 

The fourth section is frequently called a hard and fast 
rule. It is not hard and fast, because when the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has the right to allow $1 for a 3,000- 
mile haul and $1 for a 1,500-mile haul there is quite a leeway 
there, and in our opinion it is a sufficient leeway to allow to 
anybody for discretionary purposes. 

Mr. ASHURST. It makes small difference to the inter- 
mediate points whether the rates were lowered or raised by 
the recent decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
provided the intermediate points share equally with Pacific 
coast terminals in such changes. 

Let us not get the idea that this is an academic question. 
Any distress or disaster which falls upon one section is of 
interest to all; the drought in South Carolina is our concern; 
the discrimination against the intermountain region ought to 
concern all of us. 





To whom does the Senator 
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Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 


Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 
Mr. BRUCE. Is the Senator from Arizona aware of the 


fact that this discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion under the fourth section of the interstate commerce act 
ie quite frequently exercised for the very purpose of relieving 
famine and drought? 

For instance, only a year or so ago in the State of New 
Mexico, as we all know, there was a fearful drought—so much 
so that the State conld not rely at all on its own internal 
resources for cattle feed. How did the Interstate Commerce 
Commission meet that situation? They allowed lower rates to 
he charged for longer distances than for short distances, so 
that cattle feed might be shipped in large quantities into the 
State of New Mexico; and then, reversing that policy, they also 
proceeded along the same lines so that cattle could be shipped 
out more abundantly from New Mexico to points outside of 
New Mexico. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
zona yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. , 

Mr. PITTMAN. I had that thing exactly in mind, and that 
is exactly the reason why we left some special cases to them. 
The only place where we do not allow them discretion is for the 
purpose, mind you, of meeting water competition; not for the 
purpose of meeting drought conditions, That is still left in 
the fourth section. 

Mr. ASHURST. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 


Senator from Ari- 


Yes. 
I think there is no doubt about that being 


a fact. 

Mr. BRUCE. Then the bill has been practically aban- 
doned. Why not just limit it te water competition? 

Mr. ASHURST. I was appealing to Senators from States 


on the Atlantic coast and Senators from the South, to whom 
this question may appear more or less of an abstract one. 
I was saying that I can not be indifferent to a drought in 
South Carolina, and you can not be either. You should not 
be indifferent to a condition that does injustice to Utah, Ne- 
vada, Arizona, Montana, Arkansas, Colorado, and Wyoming. 
As well could a man say: “ True, my lungs are involved, but 
that is an affair of the lungs.” The United States is a har- 
monious whole, moving with one citizenship and one common 
purpose, and anything that unjustly injures or retards the 
growth of one section ought to appeal to all. 

Upon a roll call on May 19, 1924, the Senate voted to pro- 


hibit any further fourth-section discriminations, Those Sena- 
tors voting “ yea” and now in the Senate were— 
Messrs. Ashurst, Bayard, Borah, Brookbart, Broussard, Cameron, 


Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Cummins, Curtis, Dill, Edwards, Ernst, 
Verris, Frazier, Gooding, Harreld, Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Jones of 
New Mexico, Jones of Washington, Kendrick, King, McKellar, McNary, 
Neely, Norbeck, Norris, Oddie, Overman, Pepper, Phipps, Pittman, Rans- 
dell, Reed of Pennsylvania, Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Shipstead, 
Simmons, Smith, Smoot, Stanfield, Wadsworth, and Walsh of Mon- 


tana, 

The Senators voting against the bill, who are now in the 
Senate, were— 

Messrs. Bruce, Dale, Edge, Fernald, Fletcher, George, Glass, Hale, 
Harris, Keyes, McKinley, McLean, Moses, Swanson, Trammell, Warren, 
Weller, and Willis. 


Mr. President, I have read to the Senate the names of those 
Senators who were then convinced that there should be no fur- 
ther fourth-section violations. What new argument has been 
made, what has been said here, what new evidence has been 
adduced that now leads any Senator who upon that day voted 
with the majority, to change his mind? I decline to believe 
that the lobby or the propaganda has had any influence what- 
ever with Senators on this subject. 

Agriculture is languishing, and that is always a red-lantern 
danger signal. With all our arable land, with our navigable 
rivers, with our railroads, and with our teeming population 
agriculture is dwindling. The stock business in the intermoun- 
tain country is now a precarious one. The toil and the trials 
of the American farmer are ‘greater to-day than they were 15 
or 20 years ago. I but merely state what all Senators know 
when I say that the rewards of the farmer and the rewards of 
the livestock grower, the rewards of the ranch, the farm, and 
the fleld are less than they were 20 years ago, although the 
farmers are as industrious as ever. In the West what do we 
find? In the great States like Arizona, Idaho, Nevada, New 
Mexico, ‘Texas, Colorado, Montana, and Wyoming the profits 
or ee of the farm and the field and the ranch are almost 
nothing. 
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The cowboy after a lifetime spent riding under the cold stars 
by night, eating sour-dough bread by day, after years of 
honorable labor finds himself bankrupt; the rancher finds him. 
self a bankrupt, not always through his fault, not through hig 
remissness, his neglect, or his delay, but because some artificial} 
rule or some law allows him to be destroyed by discriminatory 
freight rates. 

I am not arguing that the Government can make anyone 
rich by a law. I do not mean that. No law can make a man 
rich. No law can make a man wise or virtuous or good or in- 
dustrious. The law, however, may give him the assurance that 
if he labors with industry the Government will at least protect 
what he has earned. Take the State of Utah, with an empire 
on her bosom, destined to be a second Pennsylvania, but she 
ean not grow whilst thus depressed by freight-rate discrimi- 
nations. 

Gentlemen may lay the flattering unction to their souls and 
say that “So long as we have tidewater competition to mect 
we will charge a much higher sum for carrying freight to an 
intermediate point between two termini than to the more 
distant point.” 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ari- 
zona yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ASHURST. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it not true that that is now prohibited 
under the present law, that they can not make a rate to q 
point that has water competition which will result in a loss? 
They can not under the present law make a rate whieh in- 
volves a loss to the railroad. 

Mr. ASHURST. I am glad to be informed. 

Mr. LENROOT. They can not do it under the present Jaw. 

Mr. ASHURST. Our citizens were taxed to build the Pan- 
ama Canal and then are taxed because we have the canal. 

Mr. GOODING. In other words, the Panama Canal hang 
as a nightmare over the interior. 

Mr. ASHURST. I ask to have read a letter from Mr. Ro- 
Jand Johnson, manager of the traffic bureau of the Phoenix 
(Ariz.) Chamber of Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the Clerk 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


PHOENIX, AR1IzZ., February %, 1926. 
Senator Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Here is positive proof that the Southern Pacific Co. has 
been violating the fourth section of the act*to regulate commerce for 
the past three years, in defiance of the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. ; 

The inclosed exhibit shows comparison of the rates on numerous 
commodities, via the Southern Pacific Co., to the various points shown 
in the heading. This exhibit deals with the rates on only a few com- 
modities, but the rates shown are fairly representative of the situation 
as a whole. 

It should be understood that Phoenix, Nogales, Tucson, and practi- 
cally all other points in Arizona are subject to the same rates the 
rate to San Francisco is the rate that applies to all Pacific coast 
points. The rate to Mazatlan is the rate that also applies to Guaymas 
and San Blas. In my opinion the exhibit itself is self-explanatory; 
however, I would like to make an example which can be followed in 
making rate comparisons on all the other commodities. 

Take the matter of paper, bags, and wrapping, mixed carloads 
shown on the second sheet of the exhibit. The rate in carload to 
points in Arizona and California is $1.25 per 100 pounds, with a 
minimum weight of 40,000 pounds for the car; while the rate to 
Mazatlan is 75 cents for a minimum carload of 30,000 pounds. The 
less-than-carload rate from New York piers to Mazatlan is $1 per 100 
pounds, or 25 cents less than the carload to Arizona destinations. 

Attention is called to the fact, however, that 100 pounds of paper 
bags can be shipped to Mazatlan for 70 cents per 100 pounds, which 
is 5 cents less than the carload rate on bags and wrapping paper to 
that point. 

On the third sheet of the exhibit distanees from Nogales, Ariz., to 
Guaymas, San Blas, and Mazatlan, Mexico, are shown, together with 
the first, second, third, and fourth class rates from Nogales, Ariz., to 
the same points. It will be noted that the distributer at New York 
can make a shipment of 100 pounds of paper bags through Nogales, 
Ariz., to Mazatlan, a distance of 4,159 miles, for 70 cents per 100 
pounds, while the distributor at Nogales, Ariz., must pay the rate of 
$1.95% if the shipment originates at Nogales, Ariz. The New York 
shipper can ship to Guaymas for 70 cents per 100 pounds in less than 
carload, while the Nogales (Ariz.) consignee must pay $3.08 for a like 
shipment. Under the provisions of the tariffs quoted, merchants at 
Nogales, Sonora, can ship from New York to Guaymas, Mexico, fer 70 
cents per 100 pounds, reship from Guaymas, Mexico, to Nogales, 
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sonora, for 54% cents per 100 pounds, making a through rate of 
$1.2444 per 100 pounds, while the Nogales (Ariz.) merchant—across 
the line a hundred feet away—must pay $3.08 per 100 pounds. 

This analysis, when applied to the other commodities, will obtain 
similar results. 

Attention is called to the fact that at Phoenix, Ariz., canned milk is 
manufactured, and the manufacturer at Phoenix, in shipping a carload 
canned milk to Guaymas, a distance of 452 miles, must pay a rate 
$1.19% per 100 pounds, while the shipper at New York can make 
shipment of a earload of canned milk from New York to Guaymas, 
3.690 miles, at $1 per 100 pounds. 

Attention is also called to the class rates (first to fourth, inclusive) 
in Arizona, as compared to the same class rates in Mexico; for in- 
stance, first-class rate from Phoenix to Nogales, Ariz., a distance of 
187 miles, is $1.35, while from Nogales, Ariz., to Guaymas, Mexico, 
of 265 miles, the first-class rate is 63 cents per 100 


of 


of 


distance 
pounds, 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico is a subsidiary of the Southern Pa- 
cific Co. If the rates from New York piers to the Mexican points are 
reasonably compensatory, the rates to Nogales, Ariz., are excessive. If 
the rates to the Mexican points are unreasonably low, it is apparent 
that the Southern Pacific Co., in order to recoup losses incurred from 
these unreasonably low rates, are charging the people of the United 
States rates that are sufficiently excessive to make up the losses on the 
Mexican business. 

The Southern Pacific Co., together with the western carriers, are now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, seeking a 5 per cent hori- 
gontal increase in all freight rates, claiming that under section 15-A 
of the act to regulate commerce they are entitled to 5% per cent 
earnings for the western carriers as a whole. This is now before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission under Ex Parte 87. 

I am inelosing herewith copies of my letter to the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission and its reply thereto. This shows conclusively 
that although the Interstate Commerce Commission refused fourth- 
section relief and ordered rates to Mexico adjusted, under fourth- 
section order No. 8441, the Southern Pacific Co. has continued fo pub- 
lish lower rates to Mexico than are contemporaneously applicable at 
intermediate points in Arizona, in defiance of that order. 

As you no doubt know, the Interstate Commerce Commission is over- 
burdened with work, and it is therefore impossible for it to check up 
all the tariffs. Probably, in this instance, the matter had not here- 
tofure been brought by any shipper to the attention of the commis- 
sion. I have no doubt but that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
will promptly take steps to enforce compliance with its fourth-section 
order No. 8441, 

It is such instances as this which show how far the carriers will go 
in their efforts te impose unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory 
rates upon Arizona; it also shows that, realizing the inadequacy of 
the force of the Interstate Commerce Commission to check up the 
tariffs, they feel that they are taking no risks in ignoring the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Yours truly, 
Trarric Boreav, PHoenrx CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
ROLAND JOHNSTON, Manager. 


Mr. ASHURST. I also ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp some correspondence on this subject 
between Mr. Johnson, manager of the traffic bureau of the 
Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, and Mr. George B. McGinty, 
secretary of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, 
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The correspondence is as follows: 
Trarrid Bursau, PHOPNIX CHAMBER oF CoMMERCR, 


Phoenic, Ariz., February 8, 1926. 
Mr. Gro. B. McGuinty, 


Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dezar Sir: Please refer io Southern Pacific Co.’s joint freight tariff 
No. 114-C, I. C. C. 911, and note that through rates are named to 
Mexican points from New York, N. Y., and Baltimore, Md., lower 
than contemporaneous to intermediate points within the United States. 

The tariff does not show that any fourth-section order has been js- 
sued by the commission. An examination of Pacific Freight Tarlf Bu- 
reau tariffs No. 9-B, I. C. C. 567, No. 20-F, I. C. C. 747, shows that 
they were issued subject to the commission's fourth-section orders 1397 
and 609, respectively. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has from time to time encouraged trade 
excursions from Arizona points to Mexican west coast points, intimat- 
ing that a tremendous trade territory adjacent to and naturally tribu- 
tary to Arizona distributing points is being opened up. A study of the 
tariffs referred to and others carrying rates from Arizona to Mexican 
west ceast points shows that it is impossible for manufacturers and 
distributors located in Arizona to compete for the business that Is being 
developed on the west coast of Mexico. 

We are inclosing a comparison of the rates referred to above, which 
is representative of the entire situation, 

We are therefore interested to know why the Southern Pacific Co. is 
permitted to publish lower rates to points in Mexico than those 
that apply at intermediate points tn Arizona without the fourth-sec- 
tion relief. 

Your early reply will be greatly appreciated. 

Yours truly, 
Trarric Bereav, PHowNIx CHAMBER OF COMMERCH, 
ROLAND JOHNSTON, Manager. 





INTERSTATR COMMERCE COMMISSION 
, 
Orrice or Tux Secretary, 


Washington, February 20, 1926, 
Mr. ROLAND JOMNSTON, 


Trafic Bureau, Phoenta Chamber of Commerce, 
Phoenir, Ariz. 

Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 8th instant in regard to rates 
published in Southern Pacific Co.'s tariff I. C. C. No, 911, from Atlantic 
seaboard points to Guaymas, Mexico, which are lower than rates on 
like traffic to Phoenix, Tucson, and Nogales, Ariz., in apparent contra- 
vention of the fourth section. 

Investigation of the matter develops that so far as rates to Phoenix 
are concerned there is no violation of the fourth section, because traffic 
moving to Guaymas over the Southern Pacific lines does not move 
through Phoenix. It is possible, however, to route traffic through 
Tucson, and all traffie coming to Guaymas over the Southern Pacific 
lines moves through Nogales, and in so far as it moves through the 
two latter points there would be a violation of the fourth section. 

It appears that formerly this situation was properly protected by 
application No. 571, filed by the Southern Pacifie Co. in accordance 
with the provisions of the 1910 amendment to the act to regulate com- 
merce. This application was denied, however, by fourth-section order 
No. 8441, corrected, dated November 17, 1922, and effective April 2, 
1923. Since the latter date, therefore, the situation complained of has 
not been properly protected, 

Respectfully, 


Grorap B. McGinty, Secretary. 
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miles 
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Phoenix, Ariz., 3,479 
































Nogales, Ariz., 3,425 San Franciseo, 4,342 Mazatlan, Mexico, 
miles niles 4,159 miles 
' 
. 
Minimum Minimum Minimum 
Rate weight Rate weight Rate weight Rate 
$1.% 24, 000 $1.% 24, 000 $1.9 24, 000 | $1.25 
1.00 70, 000 1.00 70, 000 1.00 40, 000 75 
ccudiig.cdiuncstudbsdebiecnase pegs eailiiens cinoaisig tides tin atnwe 65 
1. 05 60, 000 1.05 60, 000 1.05 40, 000 = 
25 
75 
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Mazatlan, Merico, with the prescribed mintmum weights for the carloads, and a comparison of the rates per hundredweight on the various listed commodities—Continued 
- —-—---——_-- omens — a ] i eee a - 
E] Paso, Tex., 3,046 | Phoenix, Ariz., 3,479 Nogales, Ariz., 3,425 San Francisco, 4,342 Mazatlan, Mexico 
| miles miles miles miles 4,159 miles’ 
From New York (Southern Paeifie Co, piers) | a a caidas ila ll et Seu, ES ee 
to } } } . 
| Miniraura | Minimum . Minimum Minimum | Miniroum 
| weight | Rate | weight Rate weight Rate Rate | weight Rate 
~ a — |__|} etiam ta pA titattine tis e 
cOMMODITI£SB—continued | 
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Paper, cigarette, newsprint, poster, printing, | 
other then rewsprint and wrapping, less | 
than ceriead Reno ers Bite ead ieee | DOG on tecnced. | Oe. Raininal btrnmiesid | DME Bitaticiiednteniie ETE sedis ebitscnnies .65 
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ess than csrload__. née es ,scensitiths atihcatndie isons mtrediilienertiille niece ats dicate ti ieee ici aN nee al 115 
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dem tihett cortond..« «oo. oom ebaewee se ; ee eid eee : fear a Soe ilo “da sitnaln a tiadiatinis inane Unies cstliidllieia nha eatin 1,50 
Frass, bronze, and copper goods __.........._.. | it tana nal os alcieedcee 30, GOO 185 | 30, 000 1.85 I iain coeliac ls i 
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Window glass pvosencasorennevonsorevees | 40, 000 | 1. 02° "| ~~~ &0, 000 1.20 50, 000 1.20 50, 000 1.20 30, 000 1.00 
ess than carioad._. A ne : OR BOO ORL IE! ae ai ictal i ct alee ald Ean a al 123 
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1 Canned milk rate, carjoad, $1.19%4. 
r Paw Southern Pacifie Co.'s (Southern Pacific Steam Ship Lines) 114-C, I. C 
G. F. D. Circular, 68-E. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, no Senator has ever said that 
it was right, moral, just, or proper to continue this fourth- 
seciion discrimination. The discrimination has been excused, 
apologized for, palliated, but never defended. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. NYB obtained the floor. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will eall the roll. 

The legislative clerk ealled the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Reed, Pa, 
fuyard Fees La Follette Robinson, Ark, 
Bingham Fietcher Lenroot Sackett 
Blease Frazier aos Sheppard 
Bratton CGoorge cNary Shortridge 
Brookhart Gillett Mayfield Smith 
Bruce Gof Means Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Metcaif Stanfield 
Capper Hale Neely Stephens 
Copeland Harreld Norris Swanson 
Couzens jlarris Nye Trammell 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Tyson 
Deneen Johnsen Overman alsh 
Hege Jones, N. Mex, Pepper Warren 
Edwards Jones, Wash, Phipps Watson 
Ernst Kendrick Pine Her 
Fernald Keyes Ransdell Williaws 


F. B, westbound 1, R. Hi, Countiss’s 1. C. C. 1155. Southern Pacifie Co.’s Loc. & Prop., 160-F, I. C. C. 4536. 








2 Canned miik rate, carload, $1. 
Joint and Proportional Freight. ‘Tariff, 16-K, W. J. Sodgman’s [. C. C. 175. 
Southern Pacific of Mexico Traffic Department, 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Sixty-eight Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr, GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me? 4 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. NYE. I do. 

Mr. GOODING. I desire to give notice that when the Senate 
convenes to-morrow at 12 o'clock I shall discuss the pending 
long and short haul bill again, and I especially desire the atten- 
tion of the Senators east of the Indiana line, as I wish to dis- 
cuss what might have happened to the industries east of the 
west line of Indiana if the violations that have been urged and 
championed here by all those who have discussed the matter 
had been allowed instead of denied. 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President——— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator frem Connecticut? 

Mr NYE. I do. 

Mr. BINGHAM. With the kind consent of the Senator who 
has the floor, I ask unanimous consent te take from the cal- 
endar sundry bridge bills which should have been passed a 
long time ago; but, due to the fact that the Committee on 
Commerce has hed under consideration a new bridge policy, 
we have waited with regard to these bills until we could get 
them in the form of a policy which the Senate seemed to agree 
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to. In order that there may be no further delay, in the inter- 
ext of those who wish to build the bridges this summer, I ask 
ynanimous consent for their immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

ars me. 
" a ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I wish the 
Senator from Connecticut, if he finds it convenient to do so, 
would explain to the Senate the new policy to which he refers 
as having been entered upon by the committee. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Connecticut for that purpose? 

Mr. NYE. Is there to be any debate? Does the Senator 
anticipate any debate on these bills? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not expect that there would be. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not anticipate that the 
matter will take more than a few minutes. 

Mr. NYE. I yield, then. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Arkansas that I think possibly he was not present the 
other day when I reported from the committee sundry forms 
for different types of bridge bills, and explained them. I will 
sav to the Senator that in regard to several of these the only 
amendment suggested is the amendment requiring the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers to certify that the 
bridge is satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume and 
weight of the traffic which will pass over it, as wel! as from 
the standpoint of navigation; and with regard to one of the 
bills there are other amendments in conformity with the policy 
explained some time ago, and earrying out the forms which 
were printed in the Recorp a few days ago. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I think I understand the pol- 
icy that the Senator has already explained, although I was not 
present when he made his explanation. I have no objection to 
the consideration of the bills, but I understand that they have 
been amended to conform to the new policy. 

Mr. BINGHAM. They have. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I ask leave to insert in the 
Recorp some telegrams which I have received in connection 
with these bills. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will be so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


The Chair 


Is there objection? If not, it 


Desarc, Ark., March 20, 1926. 
Jon T. ROBINSON, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The following resolution has just been adopted by our chamber of 
commerce : 

“ Whereas this chamber of commerce invited Harry E. Bovay to man- 
age the promotion of a bridge over White River at Desare and pledged 
its support; and 

“ Whereas it bas come to our knowledge that opposition bas arisen in 
Congress to a resolution passed by the House giving consent of Congress 
to the building of said bridge: -Be it 

“Resolved, That this chamber wire Senators Rosinson and Caraway 
its complete indorsement of the efforts of the said Marry E. Bovay and 
request them to use their influence to obtain the consent of Congress 
for the building of said bridge.” 

W. W. BETHELL, 

Vice President, 

B. H. Lacy, 
e ' Secretary. 


BATESVILLE, ARK., March 20, 1926. 
Hon. Jon T. Rosptnson, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Undersigned request you support the ruling of Senate Commerce 
Committee in regard to future toll bridges over navigable streams. 
Arkansas can build free bridges with Federal aid and other sources of 
revenue, People generally oppose toll bridges except State or county 
tolls. 

J. Paul Ward, H, W. Fox, W. M. Decamp, James C. John- 
son, H. M. Casey, John Q. Wolf, Earl W. Kerr, Willliam 
Whelby, W. D. Gray, D. D. Adams, J. Fred Maxfield, 
E. C. Parsons, C. C. Fitzhugh, J. C. Fitzhugh, C. W. 
Maxfield, John I’. Morrow, A. R. Weaver, F. P. Fon- 
vielle, Herman Schott, H. S. Edwards, Ernest Neill, 
I. J. Matheny, J. H. Jimerson, G. E. Yeatman. 


CHOCTAWHATCHEE RIVER BRIDGE NEAR GENEVA, ALA. 
Mr. BINGHAM. The first bill is House bill 7741, Order of 


Business 285, with an amendment which I send to the desk. 
I have been authorized by the committee in each case to move 
to strike out the word “satisfactory ”’ where it appears in the 
committee amendment printed in the bill, and to insert in lieu 
thereof the word “ adequate.” 
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The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 7741) to construct a bridge across the 
Choctawhatchee River, near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on 
State road No. 20. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, after the word 
“ Engineers,” to insert “as being also satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the volume and weight of the tratlic which will 
pass over it,” so as to make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby given for 
the construction by the State of Alabama, through its highway depart- 
ment, of a bridge and the approaches thereto across the Choe- 
tawhatchee River at a point near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., which 
bridge is now in course of construction in accordance with plans 
that in the opinion of the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
provide suitable facilities for navigation. If said bridge be completed 
in a manner satisfactory to the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers as being also satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume 
and weight of the traffic which will pass over it, it shall be a lawful 
Structure, and shall be maintained and operated under and in aceord- 
ance with the pertinent provisions of the act entitled “An act to regu- 
late the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Cuirer Cieskx. The Senatér from Connecticut, on behalf 
of the committee, moves to strike out the word “ satisfactory ” 
and insert the word “ adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bil! was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BLACK RIVER BRIDGE NEAR POPLAR BLUFF, MO. 


The bill (H. R. 8514) granting the consent of Congress to 
the Missouri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge 
across Black River was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 2, after the word “ Engi- 
neers,” to insert “as being also satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the volume and weight of the traffic which will pass 
over it,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given 
for the construction by the Missouri State Highway Commission, and 
its successors and assigns, of a bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Black River about 12 miles southeast of Poplar Bluff, in the county 
ot Butler, in the State of Missouri, which bridge is now in the course 
of construction in accordance with plans that in the opinion of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers provide suitable facilities 
for navigation. If said bridge be completed in a manner satisfactory 
to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers, as being also satis- 
factory from the standpoint of the volume and weight of the traffic 
which will pass over It, it shall be a lawful structure, and shall be 
maintained and operated under and in accordance with the pertinent 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Cuter CLerk. The Senator from Connecticut, on behalf 
of the committee, moves to strike out the word “ satisfactory ” 
and insert the word “ adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

‘The bill was read the third time and passed. 


WHITE RIVER” BRIDGES, BARRY COUNTY, MO. 


The bill (H. R. 8909) granting the consent of Congress to 
the County of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge 
across the White River was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce with an amendment, on page 1, line 11, after “1906,” 
to insert “ Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed 
or commenced until the plans and specifications thereof shall 
have been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory 
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from the standpoint of the volume and weight of the trafiic 
whieh will pass over it,” so as to make the bill read: 


Re tt enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the county of Barry, in the State of Missouri, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the White 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, In the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, in section 22, township 22 north, 
range 25 west of the fifth principal meridian, in accordance with 
the provisions of an aet entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 1906: Pro- 
vided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or commenced until 
the plans and specifications thereof shall have been submitted to and 
approved by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers as 
being also satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume and weight 
of the trafie which will pass ever it. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Crier Crerk. The Senator from Connecticut, on be- 
half of the committee, moves to strike out the word “ satis- 
factory” and insert the word “ adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment. was agreed to, 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

Me amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The Dill CHL R. 8910) granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River was considered as in Cominittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 11, after “ 1906,” to insert: 
“Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or com- 
menced until the plans and specifications thereof shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the volume and weight of the traffic which will 
pass over it,” so as to make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the county of Barry, in the State ef Missouri, te construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the White River 
at a point suitable to the interests ef navigation in the county of 
Barry, State of Missouri, in section 6, township 21 north, range 25 
west of the fifth principal meridian, in accordance with the provisions 
of an net entitled “An act to reguiate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters, approved Marel 28, 1906": Provided, That such 
bridge shall not be constructed or commenced until the plans and spect- 
fications thereof shall have been submitted to and approved by the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory 
from the standpoint of the volume and weight of the raffic which will 
pass over it. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The Curse Cierk. The Senator from Connecticut, on behalf 
of the committee, moves to strike out the word “ satisfactory ” 
and insert the word “ adequate.” 

The wmendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was coneurreé in, 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

BAYOU BARTHOLOMEW BRIDGE, NEAR POINT PLEASANT, LA, 


The bill (HI. R. 8598) granting the consent ef Congress to 
the police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State highway 
commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across the 
Bayou Bartholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Moreheuse 
Parish, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 2, line 3, after “ 1906,” to insert: 
“ Provided, That such bridge shall net be constructed or com- 
menced until the plans and specifications thereof shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the volume and weight of the traffic which will 
pass over it,” so as to make the bill read: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State highway 
commission of Louisiana, and their successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Rayou Bartholomew at a point suitable to the interests of navigatien, 
at or near Point Pleasant, in the parish of Morehouse, in the State of 
Louisiana, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An 
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act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters.” 
approved March 23, 1906: Provided, That such bridge shall not ‘ 
constructed or commenced until the plans and specifications thereot 
shall have been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory from the Standpoint 
of the volume and weight of the traffic which wil! pass over it. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act ig hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Cuizr Cierk. The Senator from Connecticut, on behal¢ 
of the committee, moves to strike out the word “satisfactory ” 
and insert the word “ adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. F 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


» MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE NEAR FORT BENTON, MONT. 


The bill (11. R. 8040) granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont., 
was considered as in Committee of the Whele. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after “ 1906,” to insert: 
“ Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or com- 
menced until the plans and specifications thereof shall have 
been submitted to and approved by the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory from the 
standpoimt of the volume and weight of the traffic which will 
pass over it,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the consent of Congress fis hereby granted 
to the county of Chouteau, Mont., to reconstruct, maintain, and oper- 
ate its existing bridge and approaches thereto across the Missouri 
River at or near Fort Benton, Mont., at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation, !n accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906: Provided, That such bridge shall 
not be constructed or commenced until the plans and specifications 
thereof shall have been submitted to and approved by the Secretary 
of War and the Chief of Engineers as being also satisfactory from the 
standpoint of the volume and weight of the traffic which will pass 
over it. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The Curr CierK. The Senator from Connecticut, on be- 
half of the committee, moves to strike out the word “ sitis- 
factory ” and insert the word “ adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


DETROIT RIVER BRIDGE AT OR NEAR DETROIT, MICH. 


The bill (H. R. 8771) to extend the time for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich., was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, in regard to this bill I will 
state, for the benefit of the Senator from Arkansas, that there 
is one change which has been made in the form from the form 
as published in the ConeressionaL Record, in that in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the form stated that the itemized state- 
ments of cost which were to be submitted by the private 
builders of the bridge to the Secretary of War “ may be inves- 
tigated by the Secretary of War within three years” has now 
been made to read “shall be investigated by the Secretary of 
War within three years,” in order te require an investigation 
of the cost by the Secretary of War within three years irom 
the time of the completion of the bridge. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Have the other amendments 
contemplated by the new policy been incorporated in the Dill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. They have. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments of the com- 
mittee will be stated. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Commerce 
with amendments. ; 

The first amendment was, on page 2, line 1, after the word 
“hereof,” to insert: 

Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or commenced 
until the plans and specifications therefor shali have been submitted 0 
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and approved by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers as 
being also satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume and weight of 
he trafic which will pass over it. 

sec, 2. At any time after the completion of the bridge constructed 
under the provisions of this act the State of Michigan, or any official 
agency thereof, or any political or other subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof within or adjoining which such bridge is located, may acquire 
aud take over all right, title, and interest of the owner or owners 
thereof, either by purchase or by condemnation proceedings in accord- 
ance with the general laws of the State of Michigan governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation. 
If said bridge shall be acquired and taken over by condemnation pro- 
ceedings at any time after 20 years after completion of such bridge, 
in determining the nreasure of damages or compensation to be allowed 
or paid for the same there shall not be included any credit or allow- 
ence for good will, going value, or prospective revenues or profits, 
put the same shall be limited to such an amount, not exceeding the 
original cost thereof, as shall represent the fair value of the bridge 
and its approaches and appurtenances at the time of such condemna- 

on 
Sec. 3. That the said American Transit Co., its successors or assigns, 
shall immediately upon the completion of the bridge constructed under 
the authority of this act file with the Secretary of Agriculture an 
itemized statement under oath showing the actual original cost of such 
beidge and its approaches and appurtenances, which statement may 
include as part of the original cost of such bridge any reasonable 
expenditures actually made for engineering and legal services and any 
reasonable fees, discounts, and other expenditures actually incurred in 
connection with the financing thereof, not to exceed 10 per cent of 
the cost of eonstruction. Such itemized statements of cost may be 
javestigated by the Secretary of Agriculture at any time within three 
years after the completion of such bridge, and for that purpose the 
said American Transit Co., its suceessors or assigns, in such manner 
as may be deemed proper, shall make available and accessible all 
records connected with the construction and financing of such bridge, 
ond the findings of the Secretary of Agriculture as to the actual cost 
of such bridge shall be conclusive on all persons, subject only to a 
review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 4. The right té sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said American Transit Co., its successors or assigns, and any 
corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage 
foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation. 


Mr. BINGHAM. The committee also authorizes me to move 
to strike out “Agrienlture” and insert “ War” wherever the 
Secretary of Agriculture is referred to in the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments to the 
amendment will be stated. 

The Crrer Crerk. On page 2, line 5, after the word “ also,” 
it is proposed to strike out “satisfactory” and insert “ ade- 
quate”; on page 3, line 7, after the words “ Secretary of,” it 
is proposed to strike out “Agriculture” and insert “ War”; 
in line 15, after the word “cost,” it is proposed to strike out 
“may” and insert “shall”; in line 16, after the words “ Sec- 
retary of,” it is proposed to strike out “Agriculture” and in- 
sert “ War”; and the same amendment in line 21. 

The amendments to the amendment were agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to change the number of section 2, 
as passed by the House, to seetion 5. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. IF understand that this bill 
conforms to the new policy which the committee has agreed to? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It does. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


WAGES OF WORKING CONDITIONS IN THE TEXTILE, ALUMINUM, AND 
STEEL INDUSTRIES 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, with the consent of the Sena- 
tor from North Dakota I will state that Senate Resolution 177 
was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate. I think it should properly have 
cone first to the Committee on Education and Labor. I there- 
fore ask that the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent Expenses of the Senate be discharged from the further 
consideration of the resolution, and that it be referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
80 ordered, 


t 
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Mr. KEYES. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to me for the purpose of submitting a report? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. KEYES. Out of order, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit at this time a report from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. If there be no objection, per- 
mission is granted. 

Mr. KEYES. From that committee I report back favorably 
Senate Resolution 178, authorizing the holding of hearings and 
the employment of special assistants by the special committee 
to investigate the administration of the flexible provision of the 
tariff act of 1922, and ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objeetion to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
Senate Resolution 178, submitted by Mr. Rostnson of Arkansas, 
on the 20th instant, and it was read and agreed to as follows: 


Resolved, That the special committee created under Senate Resola- 
tion 162, agreed to March 11, 1926, to investigate the manner in 
which section 315 (the flexible provision) of the tarif act of 1922 
has been and is being administered, be, and it is hereby, authorized 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, to employ 
Stenographers, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, 
to report such hearings as may be had in connection with such in- 
vestigation, and to employ such other assistants ag the committes 
may deem necessary, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the cost of $10,000. 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 575) te amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I do not feel that it is re- 
quired that I present the reasons why North Dakota feels 
that it would be benefited by the enactment of this long and 
short haul bill. 

For years we out in that Northwest country have been, we 
feel, discriminated against by the railroads and by those who 
had in their hands the making of freight rates. Long have we 
battled against the odds placed against us in an economic way 
by virtue of unfair freight rates. Our battles have won re- 
turns, but not all the returns that are wanted and which in fair- 
ness ought to be granted. 

The chart hanging on the wall of the Senate ought to be 
ample explanation of why I shall vote in favor of this so-called 
Gooding bill. I want more particularly in this connection to 
deal with the great flood of propaganda which has been brought 
to bear upon Senators in an attempt to persuade them to defeat 
this bill. 

.I am not blaming railroads for opposing this bill. They feel 
that it is not beneficial to them. How true this is I will not 
venture to say. But I do blame organizations which will per- 
mit themselves to be used by railroads when being so used finds 
them directly opposing the very best interests of their own 
States. 

I have listened here to much which has been said regard- 
ing the activities of the chambers of commerce ‘all over. the 
country in connection with this bill. I listened with interest 
to the things which the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
Wueeter] had to say in this connection only day before yester- 
day in this Chamber. The Senator appealed to Senators to 
stand on their own feet in determining this question and 
to be not influenced by the railroad and chamber of com- 
merce activities. To lend a hand in this appeal is my desire 
to-day. I feel that I can best lend that hand by relating the 
bitter experiences which the farmers of North Dakota and the 
Northwest in general have suffered at the hands of the chamber 
of commerce. 

But before going into that, Mr. President, I want only to 
add a bit te the evidence already presented here of the manner 
in which the railroads have gone about their program of 
winning chambers of commerce to speak for them, the railroads 
in this controversy with regard to the Gooding bill, 

I could not take very seriously all of the talk that I had 
heard in this Chamber respecting the pressure which chambers 
of commerce were bringing to bear against the Gooding bill, 
because my own experience with chambers of commerce in 
North Dakota had been indicative of the fact that none of 
them at least were actively opposed to the bill, and that in the 
ease of the leading chamber of commerce in North Dakota, 
or the one at Fargo, it was virtually on record as being in 
fayor of the bill, The traffic manager of the Fargo Chamber 
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of Commerce had tndicated himself to be very favorable to 
the bill, so, as I have said, [ could not take very seriously 
much that has been said to cause one to believe that chambers 
of commerce were out with their axes against this long and 
short baul bill. But, to make sure of my ground, I yesterday 
wired the Fargo Commercial Club asking what the attitude of 
the club was toward the Gooding bill. Not having heard from 
the club on this matter recently, I wanted to make sure that 
I was not mistaken in concluding that the Fargo Commercial 
Club was still in favor of the Gooding bill. You can imagine 
my surprise, then, upon receiving this response to my telegram: 
This organization is opposed to the Gooding bill. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB. 





Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. NYE. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. At this point I would like to read a telegram 
I received from the Fargo Commercial Club under date of 
December 31. I have two telegrams, but I will read this one 
first. It is as follows: 


Vlease forward to-night copy revised Gveting bill, Senate 575. 
COMMERCIAL CLUB OF FarGo, N. DAK. 


The bill was forwarded to them, 
ceived this telegram: 


and on January 5 I re- 


[Western Union telegram] 


Farco, N. Dak., January 5, 1926. 
Hon. LYNN J. FRAzIER, 
Senator, State of North Dakota, 
Washington, D. C.: 
The executive traffic committee of this commercial club earnestly 


requests that you support Senate bill 575, the revised Gooding bill 
amending section 4 of the interstate commerce act; also House Reso- 
lution 3857, introduced by Congressman Homer Hocu, of Kansas, 
which we are informed is similar to the Gooding bill. This committee 
favors the principles of the Gooding bill or any fourth section amend- 
ment that tends to further protect the intermediate-rate territory. We 
do not believe there is any reason why potatoes should move from 
British Columbia, Washington, and Oregon all rail to Texas points for 
less money than from the Red River Valley and other North Dakota 
points, 
EXecUuTIVe TRAFFIC COM MITTER 


COMMERCIAL CLUB OF FarGo, N. Dak. 


Mr. NYE. All of which bears out the contention I have 
made, that the Fargo Commercial Club at least has changed 
its mind. 

In this connection I make no charges. 
certain facts. ‘The Fargo Commercial Club has changed its 
. mind, What has brought it about I need not venture to guess. 
I am ready to believe the many charges made here on this floor 
that the chambers of commerce have been used, in some cases 
against their own best interests, in seeking to murder this 
measure now pending in Congress. 

Now, as to our North Dakota experience with the chamber of 
commerce, I wish that the Senate might follow me through a | 
little North Dakota history. Some of it is comparatively recent 
history. In whatever I have to say here I sincerely hope to be 
understood ag being not in opposition to business men organ- 
izing for purposes of winning advantages and benefits to their 
business. Every business community, large or small, needs its 
commercial and community clubs. They accomplish a great 
many worth-while things for themselves and for their com- 
munities. But what I do object to, Mr. President, is the will- 
ingness of such clubs to be used by more powerful organizations 
in the doing of things which revert to the disadvantage rather 
than the advantage of those communities, and sometimes the 
clubs themselves. 

Moreover, after granting the right of business men to or- 
ganize and participate in commercial clubs and chambers of 
commerce, I do positively object to such chambers of com- 
merce doing all they possibly can to keep others from organiz- 
ing successfully, as the chamber of commerce of Minneapolis 
has kept the farmers of the Northwest from successful and 
advantageous organization. 

During the last 10 years no State has been slandered as has 
North Dakota. We have been slandered, maligned, libeléd, and 
held up to ridicule. We have been berated, insulted. and 
damned. Why? Simply because the people of North Dakota 
had undertaken to do some thinking for themselves. Simply 
because they have tried to win some of the fruits of life by 
methods resorted to only when the usual methods failed. Be- 
cause we sought out there to solve in part the problems we 
faced as a result of little or no return for the labor and on the 


I merely state these 
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investment of the farmers North Dakota has been referred to 
in terms not at all pleasant and not at all truthful. 

Time after time our patriotism and our Americanism have 
been questioned, but never with cause. North Dakota has been 
represented in so unfair a light by those who constantly seck 
to control the political and economic life of America that our 
State has long admitted that it would take many years to 
wholly recover from the injury inflicted by this misrepresent,- 
tion. We have not been understood, because certain influences 
would not allow our being understood. 

But for several years now we have enjoyed fairer treatment. 
Our critics have been still. We have not heard those old terms 

of “bolshevism,” “socialism,” “free lovers,” hurled at us as 
in preceding years. We have been made to believe that as a 
State we were being better understood, and we were happy, 
for North Dakota wants nothing quite so much as - wants to 
be truly understood. 

But, lo and behold, just when the waters appeared to be 
calming, just when we were about to compliment ourselves 
upon, having at last won-sat least the respectful consideration 
of the public and of the Nation, along comes a new tirade 

| against us, a renewal of the war against the name of our State 
and our good people, in the form of as hateful and unfair a bit 

| of printed propaganda as ever I have observed. 

| This new war is waged through an advertisement appear- 
ing throughout the country in daily newspapers last week. It 

| is a four-column, full-page-length advertisement, over the signa- 
ture of Nation’s Business, a periodical published by the lead- 
ing business organizations of the world. 

I will not permit this challenge to North Dakota to pass 
without attempting here to convey the real truth about North 
Dakota, to offset the false pictures of us which must be 

created in the mind as a result of reading this advertisement. 
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Any North Dakotan or any other who knows about North Da- 
kota will thoroughly resent the representation made in this ad- 
vertisement. I resent it. All who love North Dakota and who 
love truth will resent it. The truth is not to be found in this 
advertisement by Nation’s Business. 

I hold here in my hand a page from the New York Times 
of March 10, 1926, carrying the half-page advertisement to 
which I refer. It cost a pretty penny to have this advertise- 
ment published as generally as it was. But what is a matter 
of thousands of dollars when the interests of selfishness and 
greed are at stake? 

The advertisement is proof positive that newspapers have 
not altogether succeeded in weeding out dishonest advertising 
and eliminating it from their columns. Nor will they succeed 
completely in this elimination until they cease to be controlled 
by the very same influences which are back of this adver- 
tisement. 

Up in New York the people are thinking seriously of causing 
the State to help people own homes of their own. More than 
that, New York is thinking some of producing electric power 
for the people, as they are doing in Canada, with savings 
| which are so evident. The people do not understand why the 
| Canadian Government can light its half of the international 
| bridge at Niagara for about one-sixth the price charged for 
lighting the United States half of the bridge, the United States 
| side being lighted by privately owned electric companies while 
| 





the Canadian side is lighted by the plant owned and operated 
by the Government. The people of New York are thinking of 
being so foolish as to try to get along in this life without paying 
oo” to the power monopoly. The people are so foolish at 
times. 

Then there is Muscle Shoals, and talk about the Government 
operating the plant there in the interest of cheaper fertilizers 
for the farmer and cheaper electricity for the people of Ala- 
bama and neighboring States, and people are actually listening 
to that kind of talk! 

There is talk, too, about a great consolidation of all railroads 
in the country and their financing without the aid of the inter- 
national bankers and great brokerage firms! 

Farm relief! Terrible! Terrible! Just think of this Gov- 
ernment giving any aid to farmers in the solution of their prob- 
lems. It is high time to be on guard against these infringe- 
ments of the rights of privileged interests, which are now col- 
lecting their millions of unearned toll. 

It is high time to awaken people to their senses—or out of 
their senses—and if it is necessary to resort to falsehood to do 
this, it just must be done, that is all. Bring on the old socialist 
seare! Bring on the old bolshevist scare! Libel States, vilify 
States and men who are trying to serve honestly the best inter- 
ests of the people of America! Blacken the names of States 
which have dared to depart from the beaten path blazed by 
privilege} 
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‘This, it is my belief, sums up the causes for the publication 
of this advertisement. I read the advertisement in part: 


WERB YOU ONB OF THS 4,000,000? 


Your million men and women walked up to the polls at the last presi- 
dential eleetion and voted for a party whose platform called for Gov- 
ernment operation of railways, of public utilities, of power companies, 
ond for a Government-operated marketing corporation. 

At the time they were voting, a great experiment in Government 
operation of busivess was going on, not in distant Russia, but in our 
onn State of North Dakota. 


That, I contend, ought to be proof positive of what the real 
intent of this advertisement is. But I want to read on as to 
North Dakota. The advertisement continues: 


The State was building $5,000 homes for workingmen, to be paid for 
at $28.65 a month. 

The State was operating a mill and elevator, a bank, an insurance 
company, and a packing plant. 

What happened? 

Fifty homes were built at 61 per cent more than the estimated cost. 
Who get the 50 homes? Not the workingmen! The State has charged 
off, to date, a loss ef $300,000 on its home-building scheme. 

The mill and elevator, built at a cost of $3,044,000, could be dupli- 
cated for $1,500,000, Its operating losses im four years were $1,000,000, 

The packing plant failed and 20,000 citizens turmed out the other 
day in zero weather to welcome “ big business” back on the packing 
' Likewise, the bank and insurance plans failed, 

The whole argument is that in the “ Russianized” State of 
North Dakota the State has tried its hand in the paeking busi- 
ness, the banking business, the milling business, the elevator 
business, the home-building business, and the insurance busi- 
ness, and failed. How much truth is there in this argument? 

It is true that the home-building plan failed. 

It is not true that the mill failed. 

Jt is not true that the elevator program failed. 

{t is not true that the insurance business failed. 

It is not true that the bank failed. 

It is not true that the State engaged in the packing business. 

It is not true that our State mill and elevator could be dupli- 
cated for $1,500,000. 

It is not true that the operating losses of the mill and ele- 
vator have been $1,000,000 in four years or in any other period. 

Aside from these exceptions those lines of the advertisement 
T have just read are quite truthful! 

The truth is, Mr. President, that North Dakota did build a 
State-owned-and-operated mill and elevator, did go inte the 
insuranee business, did go into the home-building business, did 
establish a State-owned, controlled, and operated bank. 

We failed in the home-building venture only because we tried 
to accomplish too much at one time. 

But, Senators, the mill and elevator, the insurance business, 
and the banking business are still in operation and still State 
owned, controlled, and operated. Not only are they still eper- 
ating as State-owned institutions but they are proving very 
successful and saving the people of the State millions of dollars 
annually, These ventures are much more than paying their 
way. 

How much of a success are they? Why, the insurance busi- 
ness has been so successful that it no longer is an issue in our 
election campaigns in North Dakota. 

The Bank of North Dakota is thriving through its conduct 
of business with its own money, the money belonging to the 
State. 

What about the mill and elevator program? Let us observe 
just how much of a failure it has been. The facts will diselose 
that the mill and elevator, owned and operated by the State of 
North Dakota, have been a huge success and has returned to 
the State of North Dakota profits far in excess of the usual 
return on an investment. For one thing, the fact that the 
State has gone into the milling business to produce flour from 
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and for the sacks containing it, the total cost of a barrel of 
flour is shown to have been $5.66 as of December 1, 1921, be 
fore, mind you, the State had gone into the milling business. 
At that time patent flour was selling for $7.80 a barrel. Thus 
there was given to the manufacturer ef a barrel of flour a profit 
of $2.14 per barrel, or a profit equal to 49 per cent of the price 
paid for the wheat entering into its production. 

Now, what is the result since the State of North Dakota 
has been in the business of manufacturing flour? Three years 
following the date of the figures as of December i, 1921, or 
on December 1, 1924, with the State mill in operation, wheat 
was selling for $1.62. The cost of the 4% bushels required for 
a barrel of flour was therefore $7.29 for the wheat alone. 
Allowing the same cost of operation and expense for sacks as 
was allowed in 1921, or $1.30, the total cost is shown to have 
been $8.59. But at that time patent flour sold for $8.80 per 
barrel, giving to the manufacturer of flour a profit of $0.21 per 
barrel as compared with the profit of $2.14 per barrel in 
1921, a difference of $1.93 saved to and divided between pro- 
ducer and consumer. Moreover, it is seen that in 1924 the 
farmer received $2.93 more than he did in 1921 for the wheat 
needed to manufacture a barrel of flour, but that the added 
cost to the consumer of the barrel of flour was only $1 more. 

But, had the same margin of profit between the cost of wheat 
and flour prevailed in 1924 as prevailed in 1921, the consumer 
would have paid a very much greater price for his barrel of 
flour in 1924 than he actually did. As it is, it can be honestly 
said that the consumer was given a saving of about $1.93 per 
barrel, while the farmer was getting $2.98 more for the wheat 
contained in that barrel of flour. 

Just how much this means to North Dakota can be deter- 
mined when it is known that the product of our State mill in 
North Dakota is consumed, in large part, within the State. 
The annual consumption of flour in North Dakota is put at 
900,000 barrels. Therefore, using the figures here quoted, the 
margin shows the consuming taxpayers in North Dakota en- 
joying a gain or profit of $1,737,000 annually, and this saving 
can be attributed in very large part to the fact that the State 
went into the milling business and was instrumental in cut- 
ting down the margin of profit between the price paid the 
farmer for his wheat and the price paid by the consumer for 
the flour made from that wheat. 

The interest on bonds issued for the econstruetion of the 
State mill and elevator cost the taxpayers $172,000 annually. 
In other words, the saving to consumers, aceording to the 
figures I have quoted, is ten times greater than the actual 
annual cost of interest on these bonds. Two years of such 
saving to the North Dakota consumer of flour more than pays 
for the cost of construction of both the mill and the elevator, 
which was approximately $3,000,000. Is the State a failure 
in the milling business? 

Tt fs not possible to say to just what degree the State mill and 
elevator has infftuenced higher prices for wheat. But that it 
has had its influence must be admitted, since it buys premium 
North Daketa wheat almost exchusively for manufacture and 
since its production capacity is so great. 

If it has influenced the price upward to a degree of only 
1 cent per bushel, then it has paid the wheat growers $1,000,000 
per year more than they otherwise would have obtained. If it 
has influenced a 10 cents per bushel increase in wheat prices, 
it has paid the wheat growers of the State $10,000,000 more 
annually, since North Dakota produces in the neighborhood of 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat. 

The mill and elevator certainly has influenced higher wheat 
prices, since it has influeneed reeognition of the fact that North 
Dakota produces a higher grade of wheat, so much higher that 
it.is mixed by the miller with lower grades of other States in 
the manufacture of a patent flour. 

The mill and elevator has forced recognition of North Dakota 
wheat and proven it deserving of premium prices by virtue of 
its protein content, and these premiums are being paid. 

I know farmers who were farming im North Dakota before 
I ever saw the light of day who insist they never heard of North 
Dakota wheat being bought at a premium over local prices on a 
car of wheat until after the State mill and elevator was estab- 
lished. Is the mill a failure? 

The mill was not built with the intent of winning great 
returns in actual profit for the State as a State. It was built 
fer service, and this serviee is being returned or delivered at 
the rate of ten times its cost or more. It is not altogether fair 
that interest on the bonds issued by the State should be charged 
te operating costs, . That is merely the taxpayer's cost for the 
purpose of obtaining the service rendered. The taxpayer owns 
the plant, But it may be inieresting to note that the operating 
ear im 1925 were $143,482.23, exelusive of bond interest and 

This does not take inte consideration the benefits 
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which accrued during that year to producers and consumers as 
a result of the operation of the State mill and elevator. Would 
wnyone call the State mill and elevator in North Dakota a 
failure as it has been represented by the chamber of commerce, 
speaking through Nation’s Business, 

Now, about the packing plant. North Dakota never owned 
nor spent a cent to own and operate a packing plant, as has 
been represented in this false, adulterated advertisement by 
Nation's Business. 

Thousands of North Dakota farmers did buy stock in a co- 
operative packing plant. They did this because they believed 
cooperation was the secret avenue to agricultural success, But 
they failed. Their packing plant was wrecked; and finally, 
after the wrecking, Armour & Co. came along, bought the prop- 
erty for a song, and are now operating it. “ Big business,” as 
Nation's Business terms it, has been welcomed to the State. 

The packing-plant failure must not be overlooked by me at 


this time. The Senate should know why the farmer in the 
Northwest refuses to grow enthusiastic whenever a Cabinet 
oflicer, the President, Congress, or the chamber of commerce 


cries out, “ Cooperate, Mr. Farmer ; that is the only way to 
salvation,” and this is the time to tell the reason why. 

The failure of the packing plant was not wholly unlike the 
failure of the Equity Cooperative Exchange, in which thou- 
sands of northwest farmers invested heavily. Strangely, this 
advertisement by the official paper of the chamber of com- 
merce overlooks that Equity Cooperative Exchange failure. An 
oversight, I am sure! 

The history of the Equity Cooperative Exchange is related in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 14, 1924. There was 
read into the Recorp at that time the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion decision and findings as to the facts arrived at following 
an investigation of the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis, 
which investigation was brought about upon complaint of the 
Wquity Cooperative Exchange. 

The story as contained in their decision is a lengthy one, 
and IT am not going into it in detail; but I do want to run over 
it casually so that we can get the high points that were bronght 
to light as a result of the investigation, in order that there may 
be a better understanding of just what manner of difficulties 
the Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis has thrown in the 
path of the farmer when he sought to cooperate or whenever 
he sought to enhance his own interests and better his own 
conditions, 

The Equity Cooperative Exchange found itself in difficulty 
with the chamber of commerce. As is indicated in paragraph 
5 of the findings of the commission: 


The membership of the said chamber is composed chiefly of indt- 
viduals, firms, and corporations engaged in the terminal elevator, line 
clevator, and cash and future commission business. Besides these 
groups, the said chamber numbers among its members several repre- 
sentative millers and other grain converters, and also those not en- 
gaged in the grain trade, 


The Kquity Cooperative Exchange was organized about 
February, 1911, for the purpose of striving through coopera- 
tion to win a greater return to the farmer and for the farmer 
on each and every bushel of grain that was produced by him. 
He conceived then the idea that if he marketed his own 
product, bought it, and sold it as a unit, he might be in better 
shape to win the return which his endeavor merited. 

As a cooperative association, the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change regulations required, after all of its expenses and 
stock dividends were paid, the distribution of the balance of 
the money derived from sales and commission, if any, among 
its stockholders in proportion to the patronage it received 
from them. The stockholders of the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change numbered about 7,000 in 1917 and were increased by 
1922 to 17,500 farmers, none of them members of the chamber 
of commerce or any board of trade, but practically all of them 
bona fide dirt farmers who were striving to eke a living out 
of the soil in the Northwest. None of them, as I have said, 
were members of the chamber of commerce. The Equity Co- 
operative Exchange spent its money not only for terminal 
elevator facilities in the grain-buying cities of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, but also for elevators numbering about 76 all 
through the State of North Dakota and neighboring States 
and placed the farmers’ own buyers there to buy the wheat 
in the community and ship it through those elevators into 
their terminals, 

The terminal elevator in the Twin Cities had a capacity of 
750,000 bushels, in which it stored grain for itself and for its 
stockholders. The Federal Trade Commission's report asserts 
that about 90 per cent of the stock of the exchange was owned 
by Individuais who were actively engaged in the production of 
grain, which I cite only to show how true it is that the Bquity 
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Cooperative Exchange was purely and simply an unadulterated 
endeavor to secure agricultural cooperation. 

Merely to indicate how the chamber of commerce and the 
Equity Cooperative Exchange were in conflict, I desire to state 
that one rule forbade any person doing business in the chamber 
to charge less than or to evade, directly or indirectly, the regy- 
lar commission rates established by the rules of the chamber, 
The commission report states: 


Under this rule, and additional special rules passed for the purpose, 
the chamber refused membership in it to cooperative associations such 
as the Equity Cooperative Exchange, which returned te the shipper 
earnings or surplus in proportion to the amount of patronage received, 
and prohibited the respondent members from dealing with the said 
Equity Cooperative Exchange. 

This action on the part of the chamber hindered and suppressed 
competition from the cooperative terminal marketing of grain in the 
Northwest, and protected members of the respondent chamber from the 
competition of cooperative associations. 


A very essential element in grain buying is the price quota- 
tions sent out from hour to hour and day to day to those who 
are buying grain. The chamber of commerce has such ma- 
chinery in operation as makes it possible for the grain buyers 
all over the country to subseribe for the grain-quotation service. 
The Federal Trade Commission's report, as indicating how im- 
portant this service is, states: 


Par, 18, These quotations were at all times and are now necessary 
to anyone dealing in grain in carload lots. No grain in carload lots 
could at said times or can be sold intelligently without the knowledge 
of the said auotations. 


When the Equity Cooperative Exchange came into existence 
and sought this telegraph quotation service it was denied to it, 
and paragraph 17 of the Federal Trade Commission’s report in 
that connection has this to say: 


Par. 17. After said date both the Equity Cooperative Exchange and 
the St. Paul Grain Exchange made applications at different times to 
the said telegraph companies for service in respect to both kinds of 
said quotations. But the respondent chamber refused each time to 
permit the telegraph companies to furnish either the Equity Coopera- 
tive Exchange or the St. Paul Grain Exchange with such quotations. 
Both these exchanges were able, ready, and willing to pay for such 
quotations and to abide by and to agree to all of the rules and regu- 
lations required by the chamber of all applicants and subscribers for 
its said quotations, and nothing in the conduct of the business of 
either of them prevented them from obeying such regulations, 


Then paragraph 19 of the report goes on to point out what 
I am driving at primarily here this afternoon; that the cham- 
bers of commerce will, when necessary to serve their own best 
interests or the interests of special privilege in this country, 
when they need to, understand me, resort to conspiracy. I read 
further from the findings in the report of the Federal Trade 
Commission to show that there was conspiracy entered into by 
the chamber of commerce to thwart the purpose of the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange and to wreck it, as it finally succeeded 
in doing: 

Par. 19. By means of boycott and threats of boycott the said cham- 
ber and the members thereof censpired and agreed among themselves 
and with others to induce its members and others to refuse to buy 
from, sell to, or otherwise deal with the said Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change, its stockholders, or the members of the St. Paul Grain Ex- 
change. The said respondents— 


And I call particular attention to the following statement 
from the report— 


The said respondents for more than 10 years last past bave been 
engaged in a conspiracy and agreement among themselves and with 
others to annoy, embarrass, and destroy the business of the said Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, its stockholders, and the St. Paul Grain Ex- 
change and its members, with the purpose and the intent of the said 
chamber, its officers and members, to secure and maintain for it and 
its members a monopoly of the grain trade at Minneapolis, Minn., and 
within a hundred miles thereof; that all these activities mentioned 
herein in these findings on the part of the said chamber, its officers and 
members, secured and retained for them a monopoly of the grain trade 
at Minneapolis and within a hundred miles thereof, and unduly 
hindered and restrained competition in interstate commerce between 
the members of the said chamber, on the one hand, and the said Equity 
Cooperative Exchange and its stockholders and the members of the St. 
Paul Grain Exchange on the other, 

Par. 20. The said Equity Cooperative Exchange at Minneapolis, from 
the time it commenced operating in 1907 until August 1, 1912, mar- 
keted its grain through a nonmember of the said chamber, who, with- 
out objection, sold most of the said grain to members ef the said 
chamber. This amount of grain sold by the said Equity Cooperative 
Hxchange through the said nonmember until August 1, 1912, was 
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emall. On or about that date the said Equity Cooperative Exchange 
eeased to sell grain through the said nonmember and established its 
own office in Minneapolis and attempted to operate an independent 
market wherein its members might purchase, sell, and handle grain 
jn interstate commerce. Thereupon, in order to hinder, embarrass, 
and destroy the business of the said Equity Cooperative Exchange and 
that of its members as competitive grain dealers, the said chamber of 
commerce, its officers, directors, and members instituted said boycott 
and thereupon continuously refused to buy grain from the said Equity 
Cooperative Exchange. 

Par. 21. The said chamber and its members maintained said boycott, 
ameng other ways, by the adoption, enforcement, and interpretation 
of certain resolutions, which were printed by said chamber and sent 
to all its members in the form of Circular No. 405, passed October 8, 
1912, and Circular No. 634, passed January 11, 1916. 

Par. 22. About January 11, 1916, and with the same purpose, intent, 
and effect, the said chamber and its members printed and published and 
sent to all its members broadcast a second resolution named by it, 
Civcular No. 634. This circular falsely charged, among other things, 
the following: That there were persons in the grain trade—meaning the 
Equity Cooperative Exchange and its members and the members of the 
St. Paul Grain Exchange—who were still doing the things charged in 
said Circular No, 405— 


In direct conflict with the rules of the chamber 

Throughout this whole period the program of the chamber 
of commerce appeared to be that of circulating false reports 
of the condition of the Equity Cooperative Exchange; circulat- 
ing reports, for instance, that the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change was robbing its own people; was paying them a lower 
price than they could have obtained had they sold to independ- 
ent buyers who were members of the chamber of commerce. 
All these methods and falsehood after falsehood were resorted 
to in order to create a lack of confidence on the part of the 
farmers in their own cooperative venture. Those who were 
conducting this campaign finally came into control of a news- 
paper which was thought to represent the interest of the farm- 
ers, and through that newspaper they carried on that program 
of falsification, bearing false witness of the true situation in 
the cooperative exchange, and they boycotted the exchange and 
drove it into the ground just as fast as they could drive it 
there. 

There were men interested in the cooperative movement who 
were called upon frequently to loan money to the cooperative 
exchange to help them tide over tight places, and, as the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission report shows, they succeeded at one 
time in frightening many of those who had loaned money to 
the Equity Cooperative Exchange. Just how they did it is 
perhaps best shown by the following quotation which I shall 
read from the report: 


Par. 28. The respondent, John G. McHugh, as secretary for the said 
chamber— 


By the way, I should like to say in that connection that the 
same John G. McHugh is still secretary of the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce— 


The respondent, John G, McHugh, as secretary for the said chamber, 
wrote other letters which were intended to destroy and which did 
injure the eredit and standing of the Equity Cooperative Exchange 
with banks, farmers, and customers and the public generally. The 
following letter, dated August 17, 1904, and written by J. M. Withrow, 
an attorney for the respondent chamber, to P. L. Howe, at that time 
a member of the said chamber, is an example. 


I shall not read his whole letter, but the final paragraph I 
must read. It is as follows: 


My private advice— 


Understand, this is a letter written by the lawyer represent- 
ing the chamber of commerce to a member of it— 


My private advice is that that is the present condition with Mr. 
Leum, of Maysville, who, I understand, has the best financial rating 
of anyone on that particular guaranty. My understanding is that his 
business competitors and associates have joshed him so much about 
it that he is very muclr worried over the matter, and a few inquiries 
to his bank would, I think, tend to increase his anxiety. * * * 

I am writing this matter very fully to you because I consider it 
advisable not to communicate with any other associative (sic) parties 


at present. Besides, I know that you will understand how to handle 
the information. 


I presume he did know how to handle the information and 
did just what he was encouraged to do in that case by the 
representative of the chamber of commerce; did go out and 
frighten Mr. Leum into the belief that he was playing the 
game of a fool to continue to extend his credit to the Equity 
Cooperative Exchange, 


x 
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To show how the chamber of commerce entered into a con- 
spiracy to wreck this great cooperative venture, I read from 
paragraph 33 of the findings of the Federal Trade Commission: 


Par. 33. To eliminate the competition of those engaged in coopera- 
tive methods of marketing grain at Minneapelis and surrounding terri- 
tory the said respondents combined and conspired among themselves 
and with each other to destroy the said Equity Cooperative Exchange 


and to destroy the business of the St. Pau! Grain Exchange and that 
of some of its members, 


An attempt was made to have the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change declared insolvent, adjudicated a bankrupt, to have a 
receiver appointed, and its charter annulled. 

This led the Equity Cooperative Exchange into court, and 
the Federal Trade Commission found that all the disburse- 
ments and costs, including the expense attendant upon the 
examination of the books, “were paid by the respondent 
chamber of commerce.” 

They persuaded the attorney general of the State of North 
Dakota at that time to interest himself in the case, but the 
court dismissed the action brought against the Equity Coop- 
erative Exchange and threw the charge aside. The Trade Com- 
— report has this to say of the findings following the 
sult; 


The said suit was instituted and prosecuted by said respondents 
in bad faith, with purpose, intent, and effect of hindering and obstruct- 
ing the business of the said Equity Cooperative Exchange and of injur- 
ing its credit and reputation, 


The attorney for the chamber of commerce, on August 4, 
1914, wrote to a respondent member of the chamber regarding 


all the publicity which had been inflicted upon the Equity Co- 
operative as follows: 


The publicity which we have been giving them In the newspapers has 
had a very unfavorable effect upon them and is making many of the 
farmers suspicious of their actions. When I am able to make public 
the affidavit which I yesterday secured from Mr. Smith, of Voltaire, 
and also the fact that they were securing accommodation notes from 
the farmers in large amounts, which are being pledged to terminal 
bank, I think you will find the farmers will be very much more 
frightened. 


That is the end of the letter I have referred to; but the con- 
cluding paragraph of the findings of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, paragraph 37, I read here: 


To further injure the credit and standing of the Equity Cooperative 
Exchange, the respondent chamber caused inquiries and investigations 
to be made at banks and other financial backers of the said exchange 
and stockholders therein in order to create in them a suspicion that all 
was not well financially with the said exchange and its stockholders, 

The following letter is illustrative of this practice: 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF MINNEAPOLIS, 
SECRETARY’S OFFICE, 
July 20, 191}. 
Mr. Epwarp ENGERUD, 
Fargo, N. Dak. 

Dear Str: Your letter of recent date addressed to the Cooperative 
Managing Farmer, with reference to the results which developed from 
your partial examination of the books of the Equity Exchange at Fargo, 
was presented to the undersigned this morning and read with much 
interest. 

I inclose herewith a memorandum which explains itself. The data 
furnished in this memorandum was furnished in a very confidential 
manner, and I desire it to be so treated. An examination of the books 
and records of the Scandinavian-American National Bank, however, 
would disclose the situation to be as set forth in this memorandum, It 
occurred to me that if you were acquainted with the facts and knew 
where information was to be bad and what that information would be, 
that it would be possible for you to secure it either by securing 
authority from the Equity Exchange to a chartered accountant to ex- 
amine the records of the Scandinavian-American National Bank of 
Minneapolis or otherwise. 

The names of the farmers’ elevator companies whose notes are held 
by the bank as collateral and the amount of these notes would be very 
interesting and desirable, but this information we were not abie to se- 
cure at the time, although it is possible that this may be secured later. 
We consider this very important, as it is entirely possible that the 
amount of the notes of farmers’ elevator companies put up as col- 
lateral by the Equity Cooperative Exchange might exceed many 
times the amount due the Equity Exchange from the farmers’ elevator 
companies, 

We felt that with this information in your hands you would be able 
to take such action as would secure its disclosure without causing the 
undersigned or his informant any embarrassment. 
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I believe that the Mr. J. C. Berg, of Hindram, Minn., mentioned on 
the memorandum inclosed herewith is quite a friend of your partner, 
Mr. rame. 

Very truly yours, 
Joun G. McHuon, Secretary. 

Acting under this direction Attorney Engerud “ without causing the 
uudersignued or his informant embarragsment,"’ secured by means of 
deposition much information “ coneerning farmers’ elevator companies 
whose notes were held by the Scandinavian-Ameriean National Bank of 
Minneapolis’ and other information of a contidential character. 


These actions cost the Equity Cooperative Exchange thou- 
sands of dollars of needless expense—an expense that was in- 
tended to be heaped upon it with the purpose wholly in mind 
of discreiting the cooperative venture, and of discouraging 
them, and of eventually wrecking them, as they finally suc- 
ceeded in doing, 

So the report shows conspiracy, false newspaper reports like 
this one by Nation's Business, boycott—anything to defeat this 
Pquity Cooperative Exchange, one of the greatest cooperative 
undertakings ever known in the Northwest. That is what the 
cooperating farmer was up against, and is still up against. 

But the irony of it all is that when the real agricultural 
pinch came in 1920 those who cried “ Cooperate!” loudest were 
ihe very same interests, the very same men, the very same 
newspapers which this Federal Trade Commission's report 
shows to have been the conspirators to wreck an honest co- 
operative effort. 

Do you still wonder why the farmer is not receptive to talk 
about cooperation? Why cooperate when his cooperative ven- 
tures are given no protection by government, but are left wide 
open to the attacks of special privilege? 

Ido you still wonder why this advertisement by Nation's 
Business, official organ of the chamber of commerce, has failed 
te speak of the equity failure brought about by the chamber of 
commeree wrecking crews? 

This packing-plant failure and the Equity Cooperative Ex- 
change failure were not failures of State enterprises. Remem- 
ber that! 

We did fail in our State home-building enterprise; but the 
principle in the heme-building program was not involved in 
these losses which are admitted. Miserable management by 
those placed in charge by officials who were given far too much 
to look to was the cause of this failure and these losses, 

The surprising thing, in view of the fight waged against our 
North Dakota program, the mill and elevator, the bank, and 
the insuranee business is that they have not ail been made 
absolute failures. Wnemies of this pregram, inside and outside 
of the State, have done everything imaginable to ferce that 
program onto the rocks, and not the least active among these 
wreekers has been this very same chamber of commerce which 
now falsifies North Dakota in representing to the world that a 
State in business is a failure. 

But here is a loss of $300,000 admitted. How much of a loss 
is that? Hlow does it compare with other losses suffered by 
the people of North Dakota because of circumstances over which 
they had no control whatsoever? How does this company, for 
example, with the losses suffered in North Dakota back in 1920 
and 1921, when we were all victimized by the vicious deffation 
program wished upon us by a mere handful of bankers, whose 
wishes seem to be always well served by this very same publi- 
cation, the backers of which have for so many years been at- 
tacking our North Dakota program? Let us see how insig- 
nificant was this home-building loss, 

North Dakota produces something over 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat every year. In addition thereto we produce a great deal 
of other agricultural products; and, no matter what we were 
producing, we took a loss on it all through that man-made panic 
period. But I want the Senate to understand just how great 
was that loss in the case of our wheat crop alone. If all of 
the wheat produced in North Dakota in 1920 could have been 
sold at the prices prevailing prior to deflation instead of at the 
prices brought about by defiation, and if all of this difference 
in prices paid could have been contained In a separate fund— 
in other words, if the loss taken by the farmer on wheat alone 
as a result of deflation could have been accumulated in one 
solitary fund—these possible features could have been accom- 
plished ; 

1. The fund would have provided an increase of 81 per cent 
in deposits in the 677 State banks and trust companies in North 
Dakota on April 28, 1921; or 

2. The fund would have been sufficient to make a payment 
of 70 per cent on all loans and discounts carried by these same 
677 banks er trust companies ; or 

3. Now, mark well my words: The sum would have been 
enough to effect a purchase at par of the capital stock and sur- 
plus of all of the G77 banks and trust companies in North Da- 
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kota, including also the Bank of North Dakota, and there woul) 
still have been enough left over to pay fully for the State mi) 
and elevator at Grand Forks that so many people have though; 
was going to bankrupt the State, and there would have been 
enough left over after doing all of this to build 18 additiong) 
mills and elevators like the State mill and elevator at Grand 
Forks to-day. And yet, with such losses as this wished upon us 
by those who are represented by this periodical which now 
libels our State, the Nation is warned about this terrible loss 
of $300,000 suffered in our home-building experience in Nort) 
Dakota. Nation’s Business loses sight of the fact that that 
insignificant loss is far more than covered by the successes won 
in the other endeavors in which the State has engaged each and 
every year. Nation’s Business disregards the suffering brought 
about by that vicious deflation program of 1920, a program 
which cost North Dakota people millions in losses, losses of 
crops, losses of Liberty bonds, losses of lands, losses of homes, 
losses of savings of years and years of the most hard and 
honest of toil, a program brought about under an order of 
things which made it possible for a mere handful of men to 
control the money and credit of the Nation. 

But, getting back to the matter of losses suffered by North 
Dakota as a result of the home-building venture, let me admit 
that there was a less; and it is possible that if we had the 
money lost in that case we would have enough in thet fund 
of itself te buy the same space in as many newspapers as was 
used by Nation’s Business for this advertisement of falsehoods, 
which has prompted me to make this presentation of North 
Dakota facts. Newspaper advertising on the seale of the pub- 
lication of this vicious advertisement runs to thousands and 
thousands of dollars. 

Yes, and if the State had the money it lost in this home- 
building venture, North Dalota could pay each farmer within 
the State one-third of a cent bonus on every bushel of wheat 
grown in the State last year. 

A terrible loss, was it not? 
never, never recover ! 

I dislike, Mr. President, to revert to sarcasm; but the claims 
made and the poor light in which North Dakota is thrown as a 
result of this propaganda by Nation’s Business can hardly be 
answered in any other way. I do want this Chamber to under- 
stand how really insignificamt have been the losses sustaine: 
in our industrial program in North Dakota as compared with 
the benefits which have been enjoyed under that program. 

Who does not now see the falsity of the statements made by 
Nation's Business about our North Dakota industrial program? 
Who does not see the motive behind this propaganda ? 

But I am not through. 

The most wanton bit of prejudice and unfairness to North 
Dakota abeut this advertisement of pro is the recourse 
taken to that ancient and rotten game of likening, by insinua- 
tion, our State and its people to Russia and its people. 

It is not to the credit of any periodical that it deals so 
unfairly and with so little reason and respect for the people of 
a State as Nation’s Business deals with North Dakota. Its 
hatefulness is betrayed by its exceeding unfairness. 

North Dakota is a State of intelligent people. No State in 
the Union will show a higher standard of intelligence than 
North Dakota shows. 1 

No State in the Union has proven its Americanism greater 
than North Dakota's. 

No State in the Unien loves the traditional Americanism 
more than does North Dakota. 

No State in the Union is trying harder than North Dakota 
to make itself a factor in keeping America safe for all the 
people and for honest Americans. 

I defy you to find the State in the Union that has made 
greater progress than has North Dakota in providing educa- 
tional opportunities for the young, No State has a lower 
percentage of illiteracy than North Dakota. 

No State is giving more thought and study to questions of 
politics and economies, and they have now become about one 
and the same thing, than North Dakota is giving. Does this 
make our State less American than are those States which 
permit themselves to be first swayed and then led by selfish 
influences, not unlike this spokesman of big business, known 
as Nation’s Business? 

With Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, Hancock, Adams, 
and Lincoln sitting as the judges, we in North Dakota have 
no fear in a verdict as to our Americanism. Can all those 
who criticize us say as much for themselves? 

We once fought among ourselves in North 
Dakota over politics and this industrial program; but to-day, 
Mr. President, we are understanding one another much better 


A loss from which the State will 


than we ¢id. Out there we have come to understand ‘that 
what was of benefit to the farmer was of benefit to the busi- 
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ness and professional men, too. We have refused longer to! in turn controlled the money and credit of the people of the 


be driven to hateful opposition and strife by influences not 
unlike Nation's Business. Time was when we agreed on 
practically nothing, but we are in quite thorough agreement 
on most things now. Upon one thing especially we are posi- 
tively agreed, and that is our state-wide resentment of such 
false and misleading tales as this one teld and insinuated by 
Nation’s Business. We stand together 100 per cent in North 
Dakota in resenting this kind of a deal. We have love for 
and pride in our State, and stand together in positive opposi- 
tion to these fales and misleading tales told about us. 

We have no objection to being made to stand as an example 
for other American States to follow if people will but look upon 
us without the colored specks which Nation's Business and 
other spokesmen of privilege, not Americanism, are always only 
too glad to supply for those who will look. 

We in North Dakota have had so much of this nature of 
propaganda thrown at us that we have become hardened to it. 
it no longer worries us except in so far as it may keep North 
Dakota from being understood. To hear or read it insinuated 
that North Dakota is not unlike Russia, that it is un-American, 
does not worry me, nor will it worry other Senators who know 
the truth about North Dakota; but you will never truly know 
North Dakota if you are dependent for your information upon 
Nation’s Business, which only speaks the mind of those inter- 
ests which were caught picking the pockets of the people and 
playing second-story men in North Dakota, and which now are 
finding it more difficult to prosper without honest labor or serv- 
ice on their own part out our way. North Dakota merely pro- 
tests against being expected to go along producing food to be 
sold at less than the cost of production. 

I had a rather amusing letter only two days ago from a 
farmer up in North Daketa stating that he had received the 
1924 Yearbook, and had found therein that in 1923 it had cost 
$1.41 per bushel to produce wheat, and that the selling price 
was then 90 cents. Now, he says, what he would like to know 
is how many bushels of wheat a farmer would have to raise in 
order to enjoy the benefits of the recently enacted tax bill. 
This may be a rather amusing statement, but it is so truthful 
that it ought to afford a slant at the position taken by the 
North Dakota farmer and his friends in the towns. 

North Dakota merely protests against a continuation of this 
program which finds “ special privilege” getting everything it 
has the nerve to ask for from this Government, while the 
farmer, when he asks for a mite of help, gets promises and talk, 
talk and promises, and worids of advice. 

North Dakota merely protests against the present order of 

things, which finds the cards always stacked against those who 
are trying to enjoy the guaranties of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. The people of North Dakota merely protest 
against that order which finds “ privilege” enjoying the great- 
est prosperity, while honest toil wins no reward. 
We have tried out in North Dakota to solve our great prob- 
lems. In doing so we have won the enmity of those interests 
which for so long were permitted to rule and lead in our 
economic and political life. That convinces us that we are on 
the right trail and are stepping on the right toes. 

We have undertaken a program of State ownership and 
experimentation. Our program is proving profitable. It is 
winning direct returns and providing an understanding of 
economy and good business. We are better off for having 
undertaken this program, and I defy anyone to show that we 
are not. And we have not yet won all the benefits to be en- 
joyed under that program. We are profiting each day as a 
result of our experimenting. I sincerely hope that other 
States will soon learn and follow in our footsteps. It will be 
to the advantage of America and Americanism. If it does 
not do anything else, it will force a squarer deal than is now 
being given the public by those who, through favor and pro- 
een by Government, are engaging in a selfish game of 
grab. 

The greatest wrong North Dakota has suffered has been 
that inflicted by interests which have hovered over our State 
like great vultures, eating all the profit of the farmer's toil, 
and by influences which have refused the farmer any control 
over the marketing of his products. He has been skinned 
by ruthless grain grading. He has been robbed by insurance 
pirates for protection against losses by hail. He has been 
forced to take what others would pay for bis premium wheat 
when he knew the manufacturing value of that wheat was 
greater than any wheat available. 

The power behind the throne in all this thievery was the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce. It controlled the grain 
grades. It controlled grain prices. It controlled the market 
in every way, shape, and manner. Its members were inter- 


ested in insurance companies and in the great banks, which 


State; and, mind you, they are banks made strong by the cash 
reserves of the banks in North Dakota. 

This power was strong enough to kill off cooperative enter- 
prise when the farmers resorted to it. But when the farmers 
made the State stand back of cooperation and established the 
State mill and elevator with a capacity of 900,000 barrels of 
flour annually, and established a State bank to deal with the 
money belonging to the State in stead of loaning it for little 
or nothing to chamber of commerce bankers to loan back to 
North Dakota, and established a State hail-insurance business, 
they had the chamber of commerce guessing. Profits of “ privi- 
lege” were threatened. 

Does that account for the enmity of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce to our North Dakota program? Does 
that account for this false advertisement by Nation’s Busi- 
ness? Let us see. Nation’s Business is claimed by that paper 
itself to be the official organ of the chamber of commerce. Is 
it surprising that Nation's Business speaks of North Dakota 
as it does, especially in view of the fact that the selfish in- 
terests of the chamber of commerce, which might better be 
known as the chamber of greed, graft, grab, and growl, are 
now threatened up in New York by those who would establish 
the State in the business of providing electricity for its own 
people, and of helping its own people to build and own homes? 
Is it any wonder in view of the fact that we in this Chamber 
are contemplating permitting the United States Government 
to use Muscle Shoals in the interests of the people as a Gov- 
ernment owned and operated institution? Who does not see 
the truth? 

“Just look at North Dakota!” the chamber of commerce 
cries out! Yes, look at North Dakota. Yes, look at its sue- 
cess with a State-owned mill and elevator! Look at its sue- 
cess With its State-owned bank! And look at its success in 
the insurance business! Look and weep! That program has 
gone through the recent period of panic; deflation is the parlor 
term since “panics” has become so unpopular an expression. 
There they stand—these State-owned institutions—safe and 
sound after a program which wrecked thousands of business 
ventures and wrecked millions of farmers! There they 
stand—these State-owned institutions—successful in spite of 
the fight made against them by this firm of greed, graft, crab, 
and growl! There they stand, winning thousands of doliars 
in profits and savings annually for the people of North 
Dakota, thousands of dollars which have heretofore gone to 
those who would not labor for their bread, but who mulcted 
luxurious livelihood from people who found they were making 
headway in life all too slowly, and enjoying little or nothing 
in the way of luxury! 

Were they wrong in going into this program in North 
Dakota? Was it a mistake? The facts disclose North Da- 
kota to be better off because of its program. 

Is North Dakota a new Russia or is it socialistic, as repre- 
sented by Nation’s Business, for having gone into this pro- 
gram? In answer let me ask: Would the president of this 
body be a murderer if he killed a band of thieves and mur- 
derers who had broken into his own home where he was pro- 
viding comfort and protection to those he loved? 

Come, New York! Come, Uncle Sam! Look at North Dakota, 
as Nation's Business, the voice of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, suggests! But leave off your specks! It will 
afford you a chance to observe what can be done, in some 
small way, to offset the infringements practiced by those 
powers which seemingly have become even more powerful than 
government. 

Be not afraid of the North Dakota example. Do not per- 
mit this voice of greed, Nation’s Business, to frighten you 
about our people or our State, for the industries of North 
Dakota are only crying out for an equal opportunity for 
success with other industries; we are only seeking an oppor- 
tunity to permit the great natural opportunities and advantages 
of our great State to revert to the profit of those who have 
invested their capital there and are seeking to prosper but 
who have been hampered at every turn of the road by unfair 
and unreasonable odds, which odds are permitted to stand and 
are protected by this Government. 

Thus, Mr. President, have I sought to relate the “black” 
story of North Dakota. That story, Mr. President, may help 
Senators to better understand some things about the chamber 
of commerce, which seemingly is attempting now to dictate 
what the representatives of the people in this Chamber shall 
do with this Gooding bill now before us. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I should like to make a few 
remarks supplemental to what my colleague has said. I have 
received a number of telegrams and letters from various cham- 
bers of commerce in North Dakota, all of them, with one single 
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exception, against the so-called Gooding short-haul bill. The 
one in favor of it was from the Fargo Commercial Club, to 
which my colleague referred. He also read a telegram he had 
received recently from the same commercial club, saying that 
they were opposed to the bill 

After receiving the telegrams on December 31 and January 5, 
T received a letter dated January 14, 1926, from the Fargo 
Commercial Club, signed by N. E. Williams, traffic commis- 
sioner, “ Subject: Senate bill 575, Gooding bill.” I want to read 
it and the letter Iuclosed to which he referred: 


THe COMMBRCIAL CLUB, 
Fargo, N. Dak., January 14, 1926. 
Subject : S575, Gooding bill; House No. 8857, Hoch’s bill. 
Jion. LYNN J. FRrazipr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In connection with my wire of January 5 for- 
warded per instructions from my executive trafic committee, in con- 
nection with the above subject, I am inclosing herewith copy of letter 
this date to the Hon. Mr. Burrnnss answering his questions in con- 
nection with the Gooding bill or House Resolution No. 3357, which we 
ave informed are identical. 

I sincerely trust you will read this copy of my letter to Mr. BurTNess 
end lend every effort toward the enactment ef this very important bill 
when it comes up in the Senate. 

With kindest personal regards from every member of our executive 
traflic committee and with every good wish, believe me to be, 

Very truly yours, 
N. B. WitiiaMs, Trafic Commissioner, 
Tun CommrprciaL Cio, 
Fargo, N. Dak., January 15, 1926. 
Subject: Flouse Resolution No. 8857, Gooding bill. 
Ilion, O. B. Burtrness, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Mr. BurtNess: We appreciate very moch your letter of Janu- 
ary 6 in connection with the above subject. 

Our executive traffic committee has incorporated your letter in our 
minutes and instructed me to specifically reply to every question you 
have asked of us. 

I am indeed very pleased to know that you have every sympathy for 
this measure and that you followed the hearings of the original Good- 
ing bill in the House last year, at that time being in favor of a revised 
Gooding bill. 

As a student of traffic and transportation, a member of the National 
Industrial Traffic League, and a member of the Traffic Advisory 
Council of the LaSalle Extension University, I have devoted consider- 
able study to the principles of the Gooding bill. 

It ts over the protest of the National Industrial Traffic League that 
I recommended support of the revised Gooding bill. I have knowledge 
of the history of this billand have reason to believe that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would welcome its enactment, which would have 
the effect of cutting down considerable work which is being continuously 
thrust upon them by the carriers in their agitation for permission to 
meet the Panama Canal competition and hold up the intermediate 
territory on this or that commodity. The hearings in the recent inter- 
mountain territory fourth-section cases bear out this statement, The 
Interstate Commerce Commission im these cases denied the carriers 
fourth-section relief at the expense of the intermediate territory after 
conducting hearings throughout the principal cities of the United 
States and developing a full and complete record to bear out these 
findings. 

1f the Geoding bill is defeated, it will be the signal for the carriers 
to renew their efforts not only to reopen this intermountain case but 
to file various petitions for further fourth-section relief wherever they 
are called upen to meet water competition today, 

This will handicap the Government boat lines operating on the 
Mississippi River and carrier rivers in the Southeast, known as the 
Mississippi River Warrior Service. You undoubtedly heard General 
Ashburn’s argument before the Senate committee of January 6, where 
he pointed out that the transcontinental carriers, if denied fourth- 
section relief, would immediately concentrate their efforts toward 
building up the smaller jobbing centers in the intermediate territory 
end cease their attempts to build up the coast cities at the expense of 
the intermediate territory for the sole purpose of securing the long 
all-rail hauls from coast to coast. 

Full well I know the northwestern Hnes have argued before your 
honorable committees that their principal reason for continuously 
going to the Interstate Commerce Commission for this fourth-section 
permission is because they want to increase their westbound loads 
which would bave the effect of cutting down thelr empty westbound 
car-mileage, resulting in large transportation savings te the Nation. 

In this regard I desire to direct your attention fo the fact that 
most of the fourth-section relief extended by the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission to-day is om carriers’ request to meet competition 
from the west coast to the east coast. 

For instance, the carload rate on dried fruits and vegetables from 
California terminals to New York City and other east coast cities 
is 80 cents per 100 pounds, while from these same terminals to 
Fargo, Grand Forks, ete., the rate is $1.25, the lower rate applying 
all rail directly through Fargo from the west coast to New York. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has granted fourth-secti 
relief to the carriers covering this adjustment. 

For instance, the rate on potatoes from British Columbia, Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and some points in Montana to Texas common point 
and differential territory is $1.10. This route is open to traffic right 
through the Red River Valley. The rate from directly intermediate 
points in the Red River Valley is $1.10 as maximum, on account of 
the fourth section, but at branch-line points the rates are made by a 
combination of the local rate to the main line plus the $1.10 be- 
yond. Of course, we have specific published rates from Fargo and 
Moorhead to this same territory of $1.2614, but this rate fs in vio- 
lation of the law to the extent that it exceeds $1.10 on account of 
the fourth section. Nevertheless, it is published at $1.26%, and I 
have informed my people not to pay more than $1.10, using thig 
west-coast rate as maxima. The published rates from Minot on 
potatoes to these Texas points is $1.46; the published rates from 
Crookston and Grand Forks are $1.36, etc. 

It would be a simple method for the carriers (if the Gooding bill 
is defeated) to take care of this fourth-section situation on potatoes 
at Red River Valley points for Texas, by making application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for relief from section 4 and for 
authority under section 6 to publish the higher rate on short notice, 
or rather hold the present published Red River rates. on a higher 
basis, alleging that Panama Canal competition sets the rates from 
British Columbia, Washington, etc. to Texas through the port of 
Galveston, Tex., then to intertor. 

This could all be done in 10 days’ time by the carriers, and the 
only recourse the Red River Valley would have would be to file a 
formal complaint and wait for a hearing; in the meantime the west- 
coast interests would run away from our interests in the important 
Texas potato-seed markets, 

I could go on and cite instance after instance of how our North 
Dakota cities would be prejudiced through northwestern lines immedi- 
ately making application for lower rates on coast-to-coast traffic than 
would apply to this intermediate territory, but I realize your time is 
valuable, and this information can all be obtained from the commis- 
sion's records in the Intermountain Rate cases. 

I could point out how the larger cities, such as Chicago, Pittsburch, 
Detroit, Cleveland, St. Louis, etc., would immediately request prefer- 
ential rates to Seattle amd San Francisco, knowing the carriers would 
be in position te go te the commission asking for protection at the 
intermediate territory provided the Congress of these United States 
defeated the Geoding bill, which is designed to prevent this unjust 
discrimination, which is bound to build the larger centers at the ex- 
pense of the smaller communities. 

The Gooding bill, however, specifically provides “‘ that such authort- 
zations, on accoant of water competition, as may be lawfully in effect 
on December 7, 1925, shall not be required to be changed except upon 
the further order ef the commission: And provided further, That the 
provisions of this paragraph shall not apply to rates on import and 
export traffic, including traffic coming from or destined to a possession 
or dependency of the United States.” 

This is a very important section of this bill, and certainly protects 
the present existing rate structures. 

Then, too, I believe the present methods employed by the carriers 
of making rates frem, to, and between the larger terminals is having 
the effect of building those terminals at the expense of the smaller 
cities, and that this Nation, to become more prosperous and strong as 
a Nation, must find some method of diffusing this trend of population 
to the larger cities and extend it to the inland points. This Congress 
saw when the Hoch-Smith resolution was enacted, and I firmly believe 
this Hoch-Smith resolution will prove a “lifesaver” to the agricul- 
tural interests of this Nation, more especially the Hvestock industry. 

Closing I want to say Mr. Burnham, general freight agent of the 
Great Northern Railway Co., visited me the other day, and we talked 
of Fargo’s position on the Gooding bill. He said: 

“ Williams, what difference would it make to Fargo if we did check 
in a rate of $1 on apples from Wenatchee, Wash., to New York City 
and still held Fargo at $1.13, as at present, and Twin Cities at $1.25, 
as at present?” I said, “Mr. Burnham, I believe it would throw a 


on 


direct undue burden upon all interstate commerce in the intermediate- 
rate territery, in that your divisions would be so thin on this through 
traffic to New York as to hardly compensate you for the service 
performed, and you would have to make up this loss some way. You 
couldn’t on the New York trafiic, but you would on the Fargo’s. Then, 
too, your company might turm around and file tariffs asking for 
increases in the Fargo rate and all rates to the intermediate territory, 
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knowing full welt how some of our smaller cities are not organized 


to combat these inereases. Then, too, your company has always held 
that your principal reason for calling for fourth-seetion relief is be- 
eause the preponderance of movement is eastbound, and this eastbound 
Wenatehee to New York movement would only add to the empty return 
car mileage westbound ; hew de you explain that?” Mr. Burnham re- 
plied that he simply had cited that as an illustration. But you have 
my assurance that I feel he gave me simply what was uppermost on bis 
nd. 

el trust that, Inasmuch as you are in sympathy with the 
Gooding bill, you will certainly see that North Dakota, northwestern 
Minnesota, aud South Dakota are located in this intermediate-zone 
territory and entitled to the protection of the enactment of the Good- 
ing bill, as revised and now before your honorable body. 

With kindest personal regards from every member of our executive 
traffic committee and expressing appreciation fer what you have done 
for us in Washington in the past, | am 

Very truly yours, 
N. B. WILniaMs, 
Trafie Commissioner. 


That letter is signed by N. E. Williams, traffic commissioner, of 
the Fargo Commercial Club. It is apparent, however, that the 
Fargo Commercial Club has bad enough pressure brought to 
bear upon it since the letter was written to cause it to change 
its position on the Gooding bill. That only brings out the 
fact that undoubtedly the United States Chamber of Commerce, 
together with the railroad companies, has brought pressure to 
bear on this little commercial club at Fargo, N. Dak., to compel 
it to change its stand en this point, although I am quite sure 
Mr. Williams still holds the same opinion that he held when 
he wrote the letter. ‘ 

Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Nye} brought out the fact 
that the Chamber of Commerce of the United States are slan- 
dering the good name of the State of North Dakota in their 
paid ads and bought-and-paid-for stories. The story in the 
Nation's Business was written by a young reporter who came 
out from the State ef New York to North Dakota a few years 
ago. While the editor of the Nation’s Business refers to the 
reporter as at one time being the editor of the Bismarck 
Tribune, that was not the case. He was simply a reporter 
upon that paper, evidently sent out there for just such purposes 
as publishing the story that he has written for the Nation's 
Business recenily. 

The advertisement to which my colleague called attention, 
and which has been inserted in various papers, is an absolute 
libel on the State of North Dakota. It infers that the hard 
times that have been in vogue there for the past two or three 
or four years were brought on by the State-ownership pregram 
of our State. 

I want to say that the State-ownership program has been 
fought all these yeara by the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce and other financial institutions of the Nation bringing 
pressure to bear on local chambers of commerce in North Da- 
kota and other business organizations there to persuade them 
to fight the program. I would say also that times are just 
as hard, if not harder, in several other agricultural States in 
the Middle West as in North Dakota. In States where they 
have not had any State ownership program, so the fact that 
we have had a State ownership program in North Dakota 
is not the reason for hard times. Hard times were brought 
on by poor crops and by the deflation policy of the Federal 
Reserve Board in 1921. 

The United States Chamber of Commerce crowd are running 
true to form. They are continuing to fight the farmers’ in- 
terests, to advocate anything the railroads, bankers, manufac- 
turers, and other financial interests want. They are appar- 
os out to destroy anything and everyone that is opposed 
to them. 

Every Senater has received letters and telegrams from 
this self-styled guardian of all business interests against Goy- 
ernment control of Muscle Shoals, against the Gooding long 
and short haul bill, for the McFadden banking bill, for the 
Mellon tax bill, for everything that big business interests 
want, and opposed to everything the farmers and workers 
want. They have the money te buy any kind of propaganda 
Story they want and to pay for these slanderous propaganda 
advertisements. 

Mr. President, there 1s no question that the high freight 
Tates in the middle western agricultural States are one of the 
things that cause hard times. In my opinion the Gooding bill, 
if enacted inte law, will tend to remedy the situation. I be 
lieve it meets with the approval of a great majority of the 
— throughout all of the agricultural States of the Middle 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President—— 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I ean say to the Senator from North Da- 
kota that since the advance in freight rates authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the horizontal increases 
granted the farmerg of the country have paid in increased 
freight rates something over $3,000,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Idaho, with the permission of the Senator from North Dakota, 
if the farmers have been sq@ oppressed, as 1 know they have 
been, why does not the Répoblican Party agree upon some 
legislation that will give relief to the farmers? 

Mr. GOODING. Why does the Senator ask me that question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I thought perhaps the Senator might be 
able to tell me. 

Mr. GOODING. I introduced the first relief bill for the 
farmer and have been fighting for some legislative relief for 
him ever since, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator from New York 
asked the question beeause he knew the Senator from Idaho 
could not answer it, 

Mr. GOODING. This session of Congress has not yet ad- 
journed. There is still time to give the farmer some relief. 
I have not agreed with the White House as to its policy toward 
the farmer, and I have said so to the President. Seo far as lam 
coneerned we have a clear understanding of it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me again? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho has 
stated that Congress has not yet adjourned. I predict that 
Congress will adjourn without giving the farmer any relief be- 
eause of the inability of the Republican Party to agree upon 
some measure. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator may be qnite correct. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I want to say to the distinguished Senator 
from “New York that if the so-cailed progressive Democrats— 
and tifey are all styled progressive Democrats, I think, with 
one single exception—on the other side of the Chamber will 
support the progressives on this side, we shall enact legislation, 
in the United States Senate at least, before the Senate adjourns 
for the benefit of the farmers. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I have no right to speak 
for my party; my leader is here; but I know that I say for 
him that the Democrats will be very glad to do their full part 
in enacting some legislation for the relief of the farmers, be- 
cause there is no Democrat on this side of the Chamber but 
realizes the farmers of the country need relief. We know 
how they have been imposed upon, we know how they have 
been exploited throngh the years past by the Republican Party, 
and we hope the time has come at last when they will realize 
that they are not going to get any help from that particular 
source. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, the farmers of the Middle 
West have not forgotten the time when the Democratic Party 
was in power down here in Washington. We did net get any 
more relief from them than we have from the Republican 
Party; but by a little cooperation, if we can get it, we shall 
get something this session, I trust; and we cau get cooperation, 
according to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. President, in closing, I wish to say that In many cases 
the freight rates on farm products from Pacific coast to Atlan- 
tic coast points are lower than they are from points in North 
Dakota and other intermediate points to the same Atlantic 
coast cities, a distance of at least from 1,200 to 1,400 or 1,500 
miles nearer than the west Pacific coast points are. In other 
words, the transcontinental lines haul that freight in carload 
lots a distance of from 1,200 to 1,500 miles, in some instances, for 
from 10 to 20 or 30 cents less than nothing on the way to the east 
coast. It is rather unfair, to say the least. We believe that 
if the railroads are losing money on those cheap rates—and 
they certainly are—they are charging the farmers of the Middle 
West, at the intermediate points, excessive rates in order to 
make up the loss they are taking on the through freight from 
the west coast. We believe it is unfair, and I am safe in say- 
ing that a great majority of the farmers and business men 
who understand this situation in the Middle West—and I be- 
Meve they all understand it—are in favor of the Gooding biil 


RIGHT OF WAY FOR YOSEMITE VALLEY RAILROAD CO, 
Mr. ODDIE obtained the floor. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to me for a moment? 
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The VICE Does the Senator from 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield. 

Mr. JOIINSON. The bill for which I desire to ask considera- 
tion will take little if any time at all. I ask unanimous consent 
for immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 7979) granting 
io the Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. the right of -way through 
certain public lands for the relocation of part of its existing 
railroad. 

I make this request’ because of an emergency which exists. 
The emergency exists by reason of the fact that the right of 
way proposed to be given by the bill to the Yosemite Valley 
Railroad Co. is just outside the Exchequer Dam, through and 
along which it runs at the present time for 17 miles. The 
railroad traverses the territory that is used by the Exchequer 
Dam. The bill has passed the House of Representatives unani- 
mously; it also has the approval of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and the approval of the Secretary of the Interior. It is 
‘essential that there be immediate action, because the Exchequer 
Dam must begin the storage of water in April to be of any 
value this year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is a unanimous report 
from the Committee on Public Lands favorable to the bill, I 
suppose ? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, 
Whole, 
lows: 


PRESIDENT. Nevada 


The bill is unanimously reported favorably 


the Senate, as in Committee of the 
proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 


Be it enacted, ete., That there be, and there hereby is, granted to 
the Yosemite Valley Railroad Co., a corporation organized under the 
laws of the State of California, the right of way through certain 
public lands of the United States in the county of Mariposa, sald 
State of California, hereinafter described by reference to a map, 
for the relocation of a portion of the existing railroad of said cor- 
poration, the relocated railroad now under construction by Merced irri- 
gation district in pursuance of an agreement between said coerpora- 
tion and said district dated July 10, 1923, whereby to enable said 
district to use a portion of said railroad company’s existing right of 
way as part of a certain reservoir to be created by the construction, 
now under way, across the Merced River, of a dam known as the 
Exchequer Dam, under a license granted to said district June 10, 1924, 
by the Federal Power Commission for a project for irrigation and the 
development of electrical power designated as “ Project No. 88, Call- 
fornia,” which said right of way granted by this act is and shall be 
100 feet 
raliroad of said corporation through any public land of the United 
States situated in any of the following subdivisions: Sections 3, 2, and 
1, township 5 south, range 15 east; sections 35, 26, 23, 14, 11, 12, and 
1, township 4 south, range 15 east; sections 36, 35, 26, 23, and 24, 
township 3 south, range 15 east, and sections 19, 20, and 17, town- 
ship 3 south, range 16 east, all with reference to Mount Diablo base 
and meridian as said relocated railroad may be constructed in accord- 
auce 
on file in the office of the Commissioner of the General Land Office of 


the United States and entitled “Amended map of relocation of the | 


Yosemite Valley Railroad from station 1296+ 16.2 P. O. T. 
2274 482.3 P. O. T., Merced and Mariposa Counties, Calif., January 
1h, 1926;" also that there be, and there hereby is, granted to said 
Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. the right to take from the public lands 
adjacent to the line of said relocated railroad material, earth, stone, 
and timber necessary for the construction thereof, and that there be, 
and there hereby is, granted to said corporation ground adjacent to 
said right of way for station buildings, depots, machine shops, side- 
tracks, turnouts, and water stations, not to exceed in amount 20 acres 
for each station, to the extent of 1 station for each 10 miles of road. 

Sec. 2. That the grant of right of way herein made is and shall be 
upon the condition that said corporation shall relinquish to the United 
States by a written instrument to be filed with and approved by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office, all those portions of the 
right of way of its existing railroad between the point of departure of 
said relocated railroad from said existing railroad, in the town of 
Merced Falls, county of Merced, and the junction of said relocated 
rallroad with said existing railroad near the station known as Det- 
wiler, county of Mariposa, which were acquired by said corporation 
under the provisions of the act of Congress entitled “An act granting 
to railroads the right of way through public lands of the United 
States,” approved March 8, 1875, said relinquishment to take effect 
upon the acceptance of said relocated railroad by said corporation from 
said Merced irrigation district, and upon the further condition that 
all those portions of the right of way herein granted which are within 


Is there objection to the present | 


in width on each side of the central line of the relocated | 


with the alignment thereof as delineated on a certain map now 


, to station | 
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certain series of maps referred to in said license granted to said 
district by the Federal Power Commission, may be flooded by the jm. 
pounding of water in said reservoir to the extent indicated on the 
plans referred to in said license, but not to a greater elevation than 
707 feet at said Exchequer Dam, based on mean sea level datum as 
ea by the United States Geological Survey. 
Src. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
seen and directed to approve said map showing the alignment 
of said relocated railroad, or an amended map showing such alignment, 
| without any other conditions than those expressed in this act, whey. 
ever he shall find that said map or amended map is in accordance 
with the regulations issued pursuant to said act of March 8, 1875, 
and upon such approval by the Secretary of the Interior the right of 
way herein granted shall be noted upon the plats in the land office for 
| the district wherein said right of way is located, and thereafter all tio 
| public lands of the United States over which such right of way shal! 
pass shall be disposed of subject to such right of way: Provided, That 
if any section of said relocated railroad shall not be completed within 
five years from the date of the approval of this act, the rights herein 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 


granted shall be forfeited as to any such uncompleted section of sai: 
road, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OHIO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 

yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ODDIB. I yield. 

Mr. SACKETT. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9599) granting the consent 

| of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge 

across the Ohio River at or near said city. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Commerce with an amend- 
ment to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the city of 
Louisville, Ky., or to any board or boards, commission or commis- 
sions, which may be duly created or established for the purpose, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, extending from some point between Third and Twelfth Streets 
in the city of Louisville, Ky., across said river to a point opposite 
on the Indiana shore, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. The construction of such bridge shall 
not be commenced, nor shall any alterations in such bridge be made 
either before or after its completion, until plans and specifications 
for such construction or alteration shall have been submitted to the 
| Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them 
| as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and weight of 
| traffic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. The said city of Louisville, board or boards, commission or 
commissions, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates until 








| changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in 
such act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


| 
| 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I will explain that the Com- 
mittee on Commerce has reported the bill with an amendment 
| to strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert in- 
stead one of the forms for such bills agreed upon and printed 
in the Recorp the other day. 
| The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
will be agreed to. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (8. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr, President, during the last few days we 
have heard a number of very interesting and masterly discus- 
sions on the Gooding long and short haul bill. The Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] discussed it in its various phases, 
including technical points, and my colleague, the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada {Mr. PirrtmMan], has discussed the legal points. 
I agree fully with what they have said, as well as with what 


the aforesaid reservoir site, as said reservoir site ig shown upon a; Others have said who have spoken in favor of ~ bill, so I 
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will not attempt to. diseuss these same technical and legal 
questions in regard to it. That has all been ably covered. 
] will merely attempt to discuss it from the business stand- 
yint. 
Pur. President, the Intermountain States, which are largely 
interested in this propesed legislation. have been held back in 
their physical and economic development for many years be- 
cause of discriminations against them in freight rates and of 
preferential freight rates given the Pacific coast cities. If 
they were allowed to grow as they should, the whole country 
would prosper to a very much greater extent than it is pros- 
pering to-day. The policy which has caused this throttling of 
the growth of the Western States and prevented capital from 
investing im the development of the industries of the inter- 
mountain section has been uneconomic and wasteful. If this 


pill shall be passed, we may well look for increased prosperity 


in those States and a corresponding increase of prosperity in 
the whole country. 

Mr. President, it is a matter of business with us. I wish 
to suggest a few practical business ideas which I think 
should have some weight. There is an interdependence of 
industries in this country and a relation between industries 
and between sections of the country which it is important 
should be harmonized. If one section of the country is 
held back, all other sections suffer. For instance, if the cattle 
industry of the Intermountain States is’ not presperous, the 
Corn Belt in the Middle Western States suffers and the manu- 
facturing industries in. the Eastern States: suffer because of 
the restriction of the market for their products. 

We should look at this question: im a practical business way. 
There is am organization: called: the American’ Engineering 
Standards Committee which has been operating im this coun- 
try for some time past in attempting to standardize industry, 
tu increase national efficiency, and to: decrease national waste. 

We should attempt to apply the same principles in the devel- 
opment of our country as a whole and realize that if one sec- 
tion is retarded in: its: development the whole: country will 
suffer. We should apply the same principles as do the great 
packers of Chicago and Omaha in the operation of their plants. 
They utilize everything that goes through and use the by- 
products so that there is. no less or waste. 

The mining industry is another illustration of the successful, 
economieal, and scientifie utilization of the products incident 
to business. Lt is necessary in the mining industry that every 
particle of value pessible to be extracted from the ere is reeov- 
ered in. order that. the industry may be successful. Let. us 
look at the development of our whole country in the same way,, 
with the idea of utilizing all of its resources. by, allowing every 
portion. of it te. develop as it sheuld. We should therefore 
allow the great. Intermountain, States te grow. Their being. 
held back as they are to-day by this present uneconomie and 
wasteful system, is damaging to them as well as: te the whele 
country. 

Our first President, George Washingten, had the right con- 
ception of the problem of development of our country. I have 
reid a letter from him to: friends. in England, written: sometime 
before the Revolution, in which he criticized: certain: influential 
people of Kngland fer attempting to. throttle the industries of 
the Colonies: ‘They used the argument that if the colonial 
industries developed to a certain extent it would injure English 
eommerce;; but George Washington, im his farsighted way, 
pointed out that if the English people would allow the indus- 
tries of the American Colonies to grow, they would make more 
out of it in the end, as: it would result im inereasing their 
trade with the Colonies, whose purchasing power would thus 
be increased. 

The same argument should be applied to the: Intermountain 
States to-day. This question should be handled as business 
executives handle the details of thei business. If we could 
get the people of the Pacifie coast cities, the officials of the 
transeontinental railroads, and the people of the Intermountain 
States to sit around a table and diseuss these problems from a 
business standpoint, I believe tlie railroads and the Pacific 
coast cities would change their policy. 

We know what the effect would be if one of our great 
cities should’ suffer a blight or a calamity. It would’ adversely 
affect every State in that part of the country and, indeed, in 
the whole country. Correspondingly, if the cities in the: Inter- 
nountain States are allowed to grow as the passing of the 
Gooding bill wilh allow them to, the prosperity that will come 
to them: will. extend te the Pacific Coast States and to the 
whole country, 

We must adopt a policy of “ Live and let. live” in this matter. 
The railroads. should look at this question in. a 


bread-ninded,. 
business way and realize that if they will allow the Inter- 
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mountain States to Have this legislation they will gain far 
more in the end, because of the increased freight traffic it will 
bring to them. 

The railroads should remember that we have our great high- 

| Ways and that the automobile truck has come to stay and will 
| solve this problem in time; so they had better anticipate mat- 
| ters and take the lead’ in correcting the present uneconomie 
| policy. The Pacifie coast cities and the transcontinental rail- 
roads should get together, now that this changed condition has 
| come, observe the rules of the game, and settle the question by 
| withdrawing their opposition. They will be the decided gainers 
| in the end if they du. 
Mr. President, the Intermountain States have been terribly 
‘handicapped by this unwise rate legislation, which has re- 
| tarded their development, which has been carried on under 
tremendous’ difficuities. The man power of these States has 
| developed under heavy odds. It should be given the oppor- 
tunity it deserves, and which will come to it on the enactment 
of this legislation. Everyone fs familiar with the superb 
record made by the Intermountain States in the last Great 
War. If the men in those States are given the opportunity 
they are begging for to-day, they will make industry in all 
parts of this country grow to a very great extent and all sec- 
tions of the country will benefit. 

Mr. President, I hope that this bill will pass and that the 
| experiment will be tried. We know that under the present 
| policy conditions in the Western States have not been right. 
The Intermountain States have not grown as they should have 
Let us take a chance; let us enact this legislation, for which 
such a large section of the country is begging, and we will 
guarantee that the railroads will prosper in increased ton- 
nage and the cities on the Pacific coast will profit by it, and 
more than they can imagine to-day, because their neighbors. 
will give them much more business from their new develop 
ment. It is not right that we should have a policy whieh 
favors the Pacific coast cities and discriminates against the 
Intermountain States. In order that they may grow and de- 
velop they must have the stability and’ confidence which the 
passage of this legisintion will bring them. Capital will not 
invest in their enterprises as it should while the present un- 
certainty hangs over them. 

The Intermountain States are as important a section of our 
country as any; they are not so large In population and re- 
sources, but if they had the chance they would grow. Se L 
hope this bill will be passed. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that a statement by 
Mr. E. H. Walker, president of the Chamber ef Commerce of 
Reno, Nev., and formerly secretary of the Railroad and Public 
Service Commission of Nevada, may be placed in the Recor. 
The statement was made several years ago, but is very ap- 
plicabie to-day. Mr. Walker is one of the ablest rate experts in 
| the West anda very efficient and well-posted man. This statement 

gives a cleat account of conditions the Intermountain States 

have had to face. I also ask unanimous consent that there may. 
be printed in the Recorn a telegram in regard to this matter, 
signed by the Nevada Bankers’ Association, the Nevada Mine 

Operators’ Association, the Reno Clearing House Association, 
the Nevada Livestock Association, and the Reno Chamber of 
Commerce; and aiso a letter from the chairman of the Public 
| Service Commission of Nevada. These show the strong senti- 


— 


I 


ment fn the State for this legislation, and I heartily coneur 
with them in this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Nevada will be printed in the 
REcorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

NODES IN REGARD TO INTBRMOUNTAIN RATH SITUATION 
By B. H. Walker 

The Railroad Commission of Nevada was created in the year 1907, 
and one of the first duties imposed upon that body was the tuvesti- 
gation of the westbound transcontinental freight rate situation and 
the presetitatiom of a case before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
im am endeayor to secure relief from tle so-called “ bact-banl”™ 
charges to which all communities east of the Pacific coast terminals 
were subjected, 

It is needless to go Into a history of these various cases, for there 
is hardly a business: man om the Pacific const or in the intermountain- 
rate territory who is not familiar with this question. 

For many years suc: intermountain points as Reno, Spokane, and 
Phoenix were foreed to pay rates from points in eastern-deSued ter- 
ritory om the basis of tlie mtes from the eastern peint to Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco, Oakland, Los Angeles, Portland, or Seattle, 
plus a fall local rate back to destination. As an example: If om 
‘January 1, 1908, a San Francisem dealer forwarded a earload of bags 
and bagging from New York to that point, he paid a rate of 85 cents 
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per hundredweight, or charges amounting to $255 on a minimum car- 
load of 30,000 pounds; a dealer in Reno receiving a similar shipment 
was forced to pay the 85-cent rate, plus a back haul-of 75 cents per 
hundredweight, or a total of $1.60, amounting to $480 in charges on 
a minimum carload of 80,000 pounds, or $255 in excess of charges 
paid by the San Francisco dealer, while the carriers transported the 
shipment a distance of 244 miles less than if it had moved to San 
rancisco, 

This situation made it absolutely tmpossible for dealers in the State 
of Nevada to handle goods of eastern origin either in carload or less 


than carload lots and redistribute such goods to points of destina- 
tion in Nevada. The Pacific coast dealers had an absolute monopoly 
on the Nevada business. The same situation was true with respect 


to points located in other Intermountain States. 

This situation also made it impossible for manufacturers to engage 
in business at intermountain points where ample facilities were avail- 
able for manufacturing purposes. 

I will cite a concrete example of this situation. In Nevada and east- 
ern California there are many lumber mills. These mills were in a 
position to handle large quantities of glazed sash and doors, provided 
equitable rates could be secured from eastern points of origin on com- 
mon window glass. In order to handle this commodity the Nevada 
manufacturer was forced to pay a rate on window glass of 75 cents per 
hundredweight, plus a back haul of 78 cents, representing a through 
charge of $1.55, the cost of laying down 100 pounds of the unmanufac- 
tured product, while the Sacramento manufacturer was enabled to lay 
down the window glass at a rate of 75 centa per hundredweight and 
manufacture the same into glazed doors and window sash, and ship the 
finished product back to Reno as a lumber product at a rate of 16 cents 
per hundredweight. Therefore, the Pacific coast manufacturer could 
secure the glass, manufacture it into a finished product, and lay it down 
at Reno, Nev., at a total cost of 91 cents per hundredweight, while the 
Nevada manufacturer was forced to pay $1.55 per hundredweight for 
the unfinished product alone. Many other examples of this situation 
could be cited. 

It is needless to state that when conditions such as this exist in any 
community it is impossible to foster and build up either a jobbing 
center or a manufacturing center in the communities so affected. 

After 10 years of hard fighting before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission the Railroad Commission of Nevada, in conjunction with the 
commissions and chambers of commerce of other States, secured by 
order from that commission full terminal rates at all main-line points 
in the State, and since this order was entered by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the entire intermountain region has been strenu- 
ously fighting for an “fironclad” long-and-short-haul clause to insure 
protection to its manufacturing and jobbing interests. 

Unfortunately, the intermountain region has always been strenu- 
ously opposed in its aims, net only by the carriers, but by the Pacific 
coast interests who have used every endeavor to maintain their hold 
on the jobbing business. It seems to us unfortunate that the Pa- 
cific coast interests should take this position for the reason that 
while it may be of some benefit to them to be in a position to force 
communities in the intermountain region to purchase eastern goods 
through their markets, that in holding this advantage, they are re- 
tarding the development of all intermountain points, thereby retard- 
ing the development of the Pacific coast itself. 

For the year 1908, the Railroad Commission of Nevada secured a 
record of the tonnage moving into Reno from both eastern and Cali- 
fornia points. It was shown that while a large quantity of the 
goods received from Pacific coast points was originally forwarded 
from the East, that by far the heaviest tonnage was articles either 
produced or manufactured in the State of California. It is need- 
less to state that if the intermountain region were assured of rates 
from points in eastern-defined territory which would not exceed 
rates to Pacific-coast terminals, that there would be a rapid develop- 
ment in the jobbing business and also a large development along 
certain manufacturing lines. With this growth would naturally 
come a greater population and a greater demand for the manufac- 
tures and products of California. This certainly must be of more 
importance to the Pacific coast than the mere matter of retaining 
a firm hold on the jobbing business. 

We know for a certainty at this time, that there is a large amount 
of capital being withheld for investment in the city of Reno on ac- 
count of the fact that there is no assurance but what rates will be 
s0 readjusted in the near future to Pacific-coast points that the city 
will be working under similar conditions to those existing in the 
past. 

We believe that it is time for the Pacific coast interests and in- 
termountain interests to work together for the development of the 
entire western region. An inestimable amount of good can be ac- 
complished along this line by securing a permanent and just settle- 
ment of the intermountain rate situation, thus assuring to the inter- 
mountain country equitable rates not in excess of rates to the Pa- 


cific coast which will insure to that region a steady growth for its 
manufacturing and Jobbing enterprises. 
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Reno, Nev., March 15, 19¢. 
Iion, Tasker L. Opptr, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We indorse telegram Nevada Public Service Commission urging 
passage Gooding bill. Power of railroads to keep Nevada on defensiys 
and strangle its development by filing repeated applications for long 
and short rates must be taken away. Experience past 20 years proyes 
that nothing less than legislation under way will satisfactorily mee; 
situation and enable us to bid for outside capital and population fo; 
development of our State. We are behind you and know you wiij 
organize and work to accomplish this result. 

NEVADA BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
L. H. Reese, 
Secretary Nevada Mine Operators’ Association. 
Henry M. Rives, 
Secretary Reno Clearing House Association. 
P. L. N&LSON, 
President Nevada Livestock Association. 
VERNON MRTCALF, 
Secretary Reno Chamber of Commerce. 
VW. J. Suatr, President. 





Pustuic Servick COMMISSION OF NEVADA, 
Carson City, March 15, 1926. 

Hion. Key PrrrTMan, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 
lion. Tasker L. Oppie, 

United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 
lion. F. R. Gooptnea, 

United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATORS: Regarding the pending long-and-short-haul legisla- 
tion, I beg to incorporate herewith confirmation of telegram which the 
public service commission in meeting Saturday, March 13, authorized 
me to forward to you, and which I made up from a summary of 
interview given to the Carson City News and Nevada State Journal: 

“The Reno Journal and the Carson City News will, on Sunday, 
March 14, carry the following comment on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission decision of the 13th, denying transcontinental long-and- 
short-haul rates: 

“Announcement of the decision yesterday revived interest in the 
Gooding bill and the hope that the Nevada United States Senators 
will vote in favor of the mensure was freely expressed. 

“When interviewed last evening Chairman Shaughnessy stated, by 

way of illustration, that had the application of the transcontinental 
railroads been granted San Francisco builders would be able to get 
structural steel at a freight charge of $150 less per carload than 
charged to points in Nevada, though the haul to this State is from 
245 to 650 miles shorter. 
“The power still remains with the transcontinental railroads to 
apply again and again for long-and-short-haul rates, keeping Nevada 
and other intermediate States from ever securing a stable rate base 
upon which outside and local capital can be safely invested in the 
development of the interior. Two such cases have been heard and 
determined by the Interstate Commerce Commission since early in 
1921, and, based on the dissenting opinions in the decision of to-day, 
another application will, of course, be promptly filed, again placing 
Nevada on the defensive and preventing her development, while, on 
the other hand, giving to a comparatively few selected industrial cen- 
ters and port cities such preferential advantage as to force capital to 
those points for investment and population to locate there. 

“The Gooding bill now under debate on its passage through the 
Senate is a public-policy measure designed to correct this abuse of 
power. 

“The decision of to-day is a notable victory for the Nevada Railroad 
Commission and the Reno Chamber of Commerce, but for the reasons 
aforesaid the enactment of the Gooding bill into law is imperative and 
should receive the support of everyone interested in the application of 
the golden rule.” 

I am informed that the Reno Chamber of Commerce and other lead- 
ing Nevada associations are wiring you strong indorsements of the 
legislation now under way and urging that it be enacted into law. 
Our people are strongly committed to the view that while the deci- 
sion of the Interstate Commerce Commission is of course beneficial, yet 
it does not reach the real essential which is indispensable for our 
future protection and development. 

With kind personal regards and every good wish for the early success 
of the long-and-short-haul legislation which means so much to us, I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
J. F. SHaveunessy, Chairman. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, last week, when the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Goonptne] was discussing this subject, his utter- 
ances would indicate that only the intermountain country was 
suffering from the long-and-short-haul legislation. I stated at 
the time that the specific long-and-short haul of the fourth 
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section had not applied to the intermountain country since 
1918, but it is in operation on the Pacific coast. It is in 
operation also in the central United States, down in Texas. 
It is in operation in Florida, having been confirmed by the 
state commission of Flerida, as by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission here. It is in operation from the eastern part of 
the United States to the Atlantic Ocean; also from the section 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

I addressed to the Interstate Commerce Commission a letter 
of inquiry. I have their reply, giving these details. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert it in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


INTERSTATE CoyMERCE COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 17, 1926. 
Ilon. Stmron D. Fess, 
United States Senate, Washington, D.C, 

My Dear Senator: A few moments ago you telephoned me with 
reference to statement made by Senator Gooprne, and, as I caught it, 
the intermountain territory was the only part of the country that 
seemed to be punished by the charge of higher rates at intermediate 
points than to the farthest distant points, ss, for example, the Pacific 
coast terminals. If this was bis statement, he is in error, because ever 
since 1918 the rates to intermediate points have been no higher than 
to the Pacific coast terminals on westbound transcontinental traffic. 

| stated to you that I thought the matter of fourth-section relief 
against water competition had been covered by our class-rate investiga- 
tion in southern territory. I find, however, on examining the report 
that we did not grant relief in that case due to water competition, 
llowever, as cited in the statement I made before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce some weeks ago on the Gooding bill, I made 
particular reference to the situation between the Pacific coast ports, 
showing that the rail carriers along the Pacific coast, in order to meet 
the water competition, were permitted to charge higher rates at inter- 
mediate points on the rail lines. The commission is giving further 
consideration to this situation. The rates from Chicago, St. Louis, 
and other points in the Middle West to Houston, Galveston, and other 
Texas ports are now lower than rates to intermediate points, this con- 
dition having been established many years ago by the carriers oper- 
eting between the Middle West and the Texas ports to meet competi- 
tion created by the water carriers operating from New York and other 
eastern ports. ‘This situation has not been passed on by the commis- 
sion, but hearings have been held, and the matter is now under con- 
sideration, 

I also mentioned in my statement before the committee the rates on 
coal from Pennsylvania to Boston, Portland, and other New England 
ports that are lower than rates to intermediate interior points due to 
water competition created by vessels operating from the Virginia ports 
to New England points. ‘There are also a few other cases of less im- 
portance on the Atlantic and Pacific coasts, for example, rates between 
Jacksonville and Miami are lower than the rates at intermediate 
points in Florida, this condition having been created to meet the com- 
petition of water carriers operating to and from Miami. It may be 
mentioned that this situation has also been considered by the Florida 
commission, and the same relief has been granted by that commission 
as to intrastate traffic that has been granted by this commission as to 
interstate traffic. 

As pointed out in my statement before the Senate committee, fourth- 
section relief to meet water competitive conditions is often necessary 
to enable the manufacturers in the interior of the United States to 
compete with foreign manufacturers at American ports. For example, 
fourth-section relief hag been granted the carriers operating from the 
Pox River district in Wisconsin and International Falls, Minn., to 
establish lower rates to New Orleans than intermediate points, such 
lower rates being necessary to enable the American manufacturers to 
compete at New Orleans with foreign producers or manufacturers of 
paper in Norway and other Scandinavian countries. At the present 
time the above are the principal situations in which rates are lower 
for longer than for shorter distances on account of water competitive 
conditions, 

Yours very truly, 
Joun J. Escn, Commissioner. 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, do I understand the Senator 
to mean that there are in existence violations of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act? 

Mr. FESS. I mean that there is fourth-section relief. I do 
not call them violations. 

Mr. GOODING. The railroads call them “relief.” The 
people who suffer from them call them “ violations.” 

Mr. FESS. The Senator may have his own interpretation. 

Mr. President, on the same day there was some confusion 
about the Lake Erie rates. The Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Rego} made some inquiry on the subject, I addressed to 


the Interstate Commerce Commission a communication with’ 
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reference to these rates. I have the statement here, and I 
think it is really valuable information. I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it inserted in the Recorp. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is to ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


Memorandum 

In the course of the Senate debate on the Gooding bill, March 17, 
Senator Rerp of Pennsylvania stated, among other things, that to 
Lake Erie ports the rate on coal from Clearfield, 804 miles, is $2.38, 
while from Tennessee mines, 156 miles farther, the rate ts 37 cents less 
than from Clearfield. While it bas not been possible to verify the 
above-named rate and distance from the Tennessee mines, it Is a fact 
that to Lake Erie ports, on coal for transshipment by vessel to des- 
tinations beyond those ports, lower rates apply from mines in Kentucky 
and Tennessee than apply for shorter distances from Clearfield. For 
exampl*, the average distance from Clearfield to Cleveland, Ashtabula, 
and Erie is 304 miles, with a rate of $2.88, while from South Jeilico, 
Ky.-Tenn., to Toledo the rate is $1.91 for 406 miles, and from Onak- 
dale, Tenn., to Toledo the rate is $2.06 for 495 miles. lLlowever, 
the rates from Kentucky and Tennessee are nrade by different car- 
riers than are the rates from Clearfield, and generally apply to the 
western ports, while the rates from Clearfield apply to the eastern 
ports. The rates from Kentucky and Tennessee do not apply via 
routes extending through Clearfield, and there is therefore no fourth- 
section question involved in the relationship of the rates from those 
fields, on the one hand, and from the Clearfield district, on the other 
hand. The question of whether or not this relationship of rates is 
unduly prejudicial or discriminatory, in violation of section 3 of the 
act, is now pending before the commission in the Lake Cargo Coal case, 
which the commission has reopened for further consideration. 

Senator Rrep also made reference to the fact that the rate from 
the Pocahontas and New River fields of West Virginia to Washington, 
D. C., is $2.84 for 412 miles, as compared with the same rate for only 
207 miles from the Meyersdale, Pa., district. But this situation also 
does not present any question under the fourth section of the act, as 
the Meyersdale district is north of Washington, while the Pocahontas 
and New River fields are south of Washington, and, therefore, coal 
from these competing fields moves in different directions and over dif- 
ferent lines or routes. ’ 

As indicated by Senator Gooptna, at page 5697 of the Recorp, 
no long-and-short-haul question is involved in the controversy which 
has arisen with respect to the relationship of coal rates above referred 
to from Pennsylvania, on the one hand, and Kentucky, Tennessee, 
West Virginia, and other coal fields, on the other hand. None of these 
situations would be in any wise affected either by a rigid application 
of the provisions of the fourth section or by the passage of the Gooding 
bill, which relates only to rates made lower for longer than for shorter 
hauls over the same route, in the same direction, on account of water 
competition not encountered by the carriers at intermediate points. 

Even if the rates referred to did apply over the same routes, the 
shorter route being included within the longer, those situations would 
still not be affected by the passage of the Gooding bill, as no question 
of water competition enters into the relationship of those rates. 

In the situations referred to any discrimination against the Penn- 
sylvania mines that may exist by reason of the application of lower 
rates, or relative lower rates, distances considered, from mines in Ten- 
nessee, West Virginia, and other States can be corrected if found to 
be undue within the meaning of section 3 of the act, and the commis- 
sion has reopened the case dealing with the lake cargo rates for recon- 
sideration of that very question, but, as above indicated, the Gooding 
bill relates solely to section 4, which has no application to the situa- 
tions to which Senator Rexro refers, 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, one of the very important items 
of this discussion is the empty-car haulage and its cost. I have 
here a statement of the cost of hauling empty cars that is quite 
informative. I ask unanimous consent to insert it in the 
Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


THE COST OF HAUIANG EMPTY CARS WESTWARD 


The only available figures bearing upon the cost of hauling empty 
cars per mile are as follows: 

Certain computations have been made by the carriers as to the cost 
of hauling an empty car 1 mile. The conclusion reached is as follows: 

“The average tare weight of a car was computed at 20 tons, and 
therefore it was deduced that the average cost of moving an empty 
car 1 mile (out-of-pocket cost) amounted to $0.04106.” 

In recent hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission the 
carriers submitted a study which showed that the cost of handling 
additional traffic based on the situation of all western carriers ranged 
from $4.50 per ton to about $10 per ton, and if due allowance is 
made for the empty-car movement, the carriers believe that the actual 
cost of handling additional traffic in the cats moving westbound could 
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not possibly exceed $5 per ton. It is clear, therefore, that whatever 
traffic the carriers could get to fill the empty cars which must move 
westward anyway, at rates above $5 per ton, would make seme con- 
tripution toward the payment of overbead charges, and weuld thereby 
and to that exfent relieve imterter points. 

EMPTY-CAR MOVEMENT ON TRANSCONTINENTAL LINES 

A study has been made of the number of loaded and empty cars 
moved westbound and eastbound during a period from January 1, 1925, 
to November 30, 1925, through the following gateways: 

“Avery, Idaho, served by the Chicage, Milwaukee & St. Paul Rail- 
way; Cut Bank, Mont., served by the Great Northern Railway; Para- 
dise, Mont., served by the Northern Pacific Railway; IJluntington, 
Oreg., served by the Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Co. 
(Unien Vacific).” 

The figures show for this period the following! 
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Or in other words, for each londed car moved westbound through 
above junctions it was necessary to serd westbound 1.4 empty box and 
3.3 empty refrigerators to protect eastbound leading. 

With respect to the movement of lumber from the Northwest, the 
following figures are taken from a study made for the Pacific North- 
west Advisory Board by the lumber and forest products committee of 
that board. It shows the movement of loaded and empty cars by 
classes for 1924: 
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44,957 | 71,714 








116, 671 








Eastbound (outbownd): 
TONE. «6's dion sc aie elnigbile alana naenniiiibabiesdiiaineal 70,170 
Refrigerator 25, 343 
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In commenting on this table the report states: 

“You will notice that the requirements ef our territory were 108,635 
cars to enable producers to market their products; of the requirements 
44,957 cars came into the territory loaded, while 71,714 cars came in 
empty ; about 85 per cent moving empty from Missouri River gateways, 
explaining quite effectively the constant requests of carriers for capac- 
ity and prompt loading and unloading of all classes of cars.” 

On such roads as the Santa Fe it is clear that the refrigerator cars 
moved westward to serve the fruit and vegetable producers of California 
represent a predominant empty-car movement westward. Figures are 
available with respect to the movement of refrigerator cars by way of 
the Santa Fe. For a 28-month period from July 1, 1921, to Octeber 31, 
1922, a peried for which figures are available, it Is found that out of 
85,200 empty cars moving westbound, 81,456 were refrigerator cars 
and represented a per cent of empty cars to loaded cars of 81.3. These 
refrigerator cars were available for the transportation of any kind of 
clean freight, and particularly are suited for the hauling of commodities 
for which the steamship competes through the Panama Canal, 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, if I correctly understood the 
Senator from Ohio, he made the statement that I said that 
there were not any violations at the present time. That is true 
as far as westbound freight Is concerned ; but I made the state- 
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ment that this country is full of violations outside of trans. 

continental freight westbound. [I ask the Senator now if the 

Se furnished him with a statement of violations east. 
und ? 

Mr. FESS. I did not ask for those. 

Mr. GOODING. I have them, and I will place them in the 
Record to-morrow. 

Mr. FESS. I asked for information that would refute tho 
statement of the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. What statement does the Senator mean? 

Mr. FESS. The statement that it is only in the intermoyn. 
tain country that there is fourth-section relief. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is entirely mistaken, becayce 
I put some violations in the Recorp the other day, and 1 put 
many of them in ithe Reocorp a year ago—violations in Arkan- 
sas, Violations in Southern States. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will read with information, I am 
sure, What I put in the Recorp. 

Mr. GOODING. I merely wanted to get the Senator cor. 
rect in his statement. 

The Senator also made the statement that all the freight on 
the east coast went through the Panama Canal with the excep- 
tion of 10 per cent. I will put the correct figures in the Recorp 
to-morrow. I will not take up time this evening, as it is late. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, all of the articles upon which the 
application was based go by the water route except about 10 
per cent. I stand upon that statement. 

Mr. GOODING. All right. I will prove that the amount 
is 22 per cent. 
oon” FESS. I think the Senator will not be able to prove 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors were reopened. 

RECESS 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take 4 
recess, the recess being until 12 o’cleck to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 40 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, under the order previously entered, took a 


recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock 
meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 22 (legis- 
lative day of March 20), 1926 
ASSISTANT Solicitor or THE TREASURY 
Harry K. Daugherty, of Pennsylvania, to be Assistant So- 
licitor of the Treasury, vice Robert J. Mawhinney, appointed 
Solicitor of the Treasury. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE Rwecurar ARMY 
MEDICAL CORPS 
To be first lieutenants with rank from March 15, 1926 
First Lieut. John Allison Worrell, jr., Medical Corps Reserve. 


First Lieut. Edwin Christian Sorensen, Medical Corps Re- 
serve. 


First Lieut. Stuart Gross Smith, Medical Corps Reserve. 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

First Lieut. Oscar Alfred Axelson, Field Artillery, with rank 
from September 16, 1919. 
FIELD ARTILLERY 
Lieut. Col. Frank Sayles Bowen, Infantry, with rank from 
July 1, 1920. 
COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 
Maj. Albert Gilmor, Adjutant General's Department, with 
rank from July 1, 1920. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE RecuLaR ARMY 
TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONEL . 
Maj. Townsend Whelan, Ordnance Department, from March 
12, 1926. 
TO BE MAJORS 
Capt. Charles Russell Insley, Finance Department, from 
March 11, 1926. 
Capt. Montgomery Taft Legg, Finance Department, from 
March 12, 1926. 
James Asa Marmon, Finance Department, from March 








1926 


TO BE CAPTAINS 


First Lieut. Clarence Eugene Brand, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 11, 1926. 

virst Lieut. Leslie Eugene Bowman, Quartermaster Corps, 
from March 11, 1926. 

First Lieut. Alonzo Patrick Fox, Infantry, from March 12, 
926. 

Virst Lieut. Hugh Joseph Gaffey, Field Artillery, from March 

9 1926. 

First Lieut. Horace Benjamin Smith, Infantry, from March 

8, 1926. 

- PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Lieut. Commander John R. Beardall to be a commander in the 
Navy from the 6th day of December, 1925. 

Lieut. Hugh G. Eldredge to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 4th day of September, 1925. ‘ 

Lieut. Leon B. Scott to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 2d day of October, 1925. 

Lieut. Walter M. A. Wynne to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 19th day of October, 1925. 

Lieut. William J. Lorenz to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. Powell M. Rhea to be a lieutenant commander in the 
Navy from the 16th day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. Theodore KE. Chandler to be a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy from the 6th day of December, 1925. 

Lieut. Samuel R. Shumaker to be a lieutenant commander 
in the Navy from the 16th day of January, 1926. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Paul R. Sterling to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 29th day of September, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Fergusgn B. Bryan to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 2d day of October, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harley F. Cope to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 1st day of November, 1925. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Joseph J. Rochefort to be a lieutenant 
in the Navy from the 16th day of February, 1926. 

The following-named ensigns to be lieutenants (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1925: 

William B. Pape. 

Orson R. Sutherland. 

Ralph T. Zinn. 

The following-named passed assistant surgeons to be sur- 
geons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the 4th day of June, 1925: 

Jacob W. Troxell. 

Francis EB, Locy. 

Robert B. Team. 

Guy B. MeArthur, 

Wilbourt E, Greenwood. 

Millard F. Hudson, Edwin C. Ebert. 

John T. Stringer. John H. Robbins, 


The following-named passed assistant dental surgeons to be 
dental surgeons in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant com- 
mander, from the 4th day of June, 1925: 

George C. Fowler. 

Guy E. Nicholas. 

Pharmacist Frank R. Bork to be a chief pharmacist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 27th day of 
November, 1925. 

Pharmacist John H. Reed to be a chief pharmacist in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from: the 19th day of 
January, 1926. 

Pharmacist Arthur L, Crowder to be a chief pharmacist in 
the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 24th day of 
January, 1926. 


Harry S. Harding. 
Frank R. Bealer. 
fugene D. Hardin. 
Francis D. Gibbs. 
Claude R. Riney. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 22 (leg- 
islative day of March 20), 1926 
COMMISSIONER OF IMMIGRATION 


A gs M. Day to be Commissioner of Immigration, New 
ork, 
PostTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 
L. Rather Day, Albany. 

Hiram T, Graves, Crossville. 
John E. Sutterer, Cullman. 
Andrew J. Beard, Jacksonville. 
William K. Black, Millport. 

Annie M, Stevenson, Notasulga. 
G. Aubrey Sayers, Tallassee. 


ALASKA 
Jacob Otness, Petersburg. 
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7 ARKANSAS 
Claude G, Felts, Alicia. 

Herbert D. Edwards, Benton, 

Joe Mitchell, Danville. 

John EB. Reid, Foreman. 

Daniel C. Wines, Helena. 

John A. Davis, Hope. 

Helen Porter, Horatio. 

Cary Johnson, Hot Springs National Park, 
Oscar W. McClintock, Monticello. 
Charley V. B. Harley, Paris. 
Burton C. Willard, Plainview. 
William E. Edmiston, Portland. 
William H. Moreland, Tyronza. 


COLORADO 
Frank L. Dodge, Denver. 

Fred M. Moore, Littleton. 

Vivian A. Flaugh, Pagosa Springs. 
Edward W. Roscoe, Ridgway. 


DELAWARE 
Ella W. Johnson, Newport. 
FLORIDA 
Silas E. Yon, Blountstown. 
GUAM 
James H. Underwood, Guam. 
HAWAIT 


John Lennox, Ewa. 
Manuel 8S. Botelho, Honokaa. 
John F. Rapozo, Kapaa. 
INDIANA 
Cadmus C, Funk, English. 
KANSAS 
Bertha McClair, Carbondale. 
Francis FE. Williams, Elgin. 
Florence M. Heinz, Grainfield. 


KENTUCKY 


Mike C. Winfrey, Columbia. 

Benoni H. Lott, Lewisport. 
LOUISIANA 

Charles J. Slack, Maringouin. 

Henry A. Donaldson, Reserve. 

Dorothy J. Fetzer, South Mansfield. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
William E. Gibson, West Bridgewater. 
MICHIGAN 
LeeRoy Perry, Grand Blanc. 
Frank J. Gravelle, Rapid River. 
George W. Davis, Tekonsha. 
James M. Bonine, Vandalia. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Hubbard FE. McClurg, Ruleville. 
NEW HAMPSHIRB 


Webb Little, Campton. 
Samuel G. Blaisdell, Milton. 


NEW JERSEY 


Charles H. Ellis, Camden. 
Harry T. Hagaman, Lakewood. 


NEW YORK 


James Avery, Aurora. 
Earle L. Burdick, Belmont. 
William J. Scott, Black River. 
Hugh M. Hall, Cassadaga. 
Lincoln G. Hawn, Evans Mills. 
Harvey 8S. Decker, Germantown. 
Clarence EB. Hirsch, Lindenhurst. 
George E. Gladstone, Margaretville, 
Benjamin S. Helmer, Mohonk Lake. 
Milton Jeffery, New Woodstock. 
Chester J. Hinman, Palenviille. 
Henry A. Cole, Pine Hill. 
Frederick Harrigan, Roosevelt. 
Gilford L. Hadley, Sandy Creek. 
Howard M. Brush, Smithtown Branch. 
Scott EK. Phinney, Westport. 

OHIO 


James F. Bumpus, Butler. 
Mary B. Wanamaker, Cortland. 
Franklin H. Smalley, Jeromesville. 
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Lester L. Leech, New Lendon., 
Monto BB. Coffin, New Vienna. 
Francis M, Hiett, Spring Valley. 
Cussius ©, Stephenson, Yellow Springs. 
OKLAHOMA 
Frank R. Holt, Osage. 
Milton F. Gaylor, Slick. 
PEN NSYLVANTA 
Archibald EK. Patterson, Orangeville. 
PORTO BICO 


Cesar Rossy, Ciales. 


BAMOA 
David J. MeMullin, Pago Pago. 
TEXAS 
Lee Brown, Blanco. 
Frances A. Ragan, Manning. 
Shirley P. Cox, Mobeetie, 
Sidney J. Maton, Mullin. 
VIRGINIA 
tniley, Stanley. 
VIRGIN ISLANDS 
R. H. Amphiett Leader, Frederiksted. 
WASHINGTON 
Eugene J. Edson, Coulee. 
Gordon ©. Moores, Kennewick. 
Theodore M. Benedict, jr., Lyle. 
George L. Deu Pree, Marysville. 
Everett KE, Cox, Wapato. 


James L, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


22, 1926 


Monpay, March 


The Tlouse met at 12 o'clock neon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, this day is another evidence of Thy power 
and providence. We would understand the value of Thy gifts 
and appreciate Thy unfailing care. With trustful and hopeful 
hearts may we cooperate with Thy purposes. May our experi- 
ences be like open windows, through which we look out and 
see God. Guard us from that which would put us out of touch 
and sympathy with our fellow men. Thou who loveth right- 
eousness and hateth iniquity rule in our hearts and direct our 
courses. Take us by the hand and lead us on; still all anxiety 
and open before us the pathways of wisdom. O Angel of 
Mercy, look upon us. One of our Members is walking through 
the valley and shadow of death. The presiding spirit of a dear, 
happy home has passed away. But the heavens opened above 
her waiting brow, because she loved the good, the beautiful, 
and the true. The Lord give great comfort and peace to the 
stricken ones. Amen. 





The Journal of the proceedings of Friday, March 19, 1926, 
Was read and approved. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for an indefinite leave of absence for the gentleman from New 


Jersey [Mr. Bacuaracu], whose mother passed away this 
morning. I know that he has the sympathy of all the Mem- 


bers of the House in his sad bereavement. One of the noble 
characteristics of Mr. BACHARACH has been his devotion to his 
mother. 
The SPEAKER. 
granted. 
There was no objection, 
CORRECTION 


Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New Jersey 
[Mr. Srecer] in a speech last Friday stated that his secretary 
told him that I put in my resolution to have the textile strike 
in Passaic, N. J., investigated under protest. 

The secretary of the gentleman from New Jersey evidently 
misunderstood me. What I meant to convey was that I be- 
lieved that it was the business of the gentleman from New 
Jersey, in whose district Passaie fs located, to put in a reso- 
lution to investigate that strike. I even offered to withdraw 
my resolution in case the gentleman from New Jersey would 
put in a resolution for that purpose. 

Incidentally I want also to remark that the statement of 
the gentleman from New Jersey as to the wages paid simply 
affirms the claims of the strikers, ef some investigators and 


Without objeetion, the request will be 
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newspapers, that the workmen are badly underpaid, ang , 
not keep up with the American standard of living. 

I make this correction in order to keep the record straight— 
the ConGRESSLONAL Recory and my own record. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its Clerks 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
Committee of Conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses on the amendments of the House of Representatiyes 
to the bill (S. 2673) to amend the act approved June 3, 1\9¢ 
entitled “An act to establish and provide for the maintenanrs 
of a free public library and reading room in the Disirict of 
Columbia.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 6707) making appro- 
priations for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, disagreed to by 
the House of Representatives and had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
hereon, and had appointed Mr. Smoor, Mr. Curtis, Mr. Putpps, 

fr. Harris, and Mr. Jones ef New Mexico to be the conferees 
on the part of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
with amendments House Coneurrent Resolution 13, providing 
for the observance of May 15, 1926, as the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the passage of a resolution by the Vir- 
ginia Convention of 1776, proposing that Congress make a 
Declaration of Independence, and extending to the President 
and Congress of the United States an invitation to participate 
in a celebration at Williamsburg, Va.; in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following eoncurrent resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate (the Hause of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be paid one-half from the contingent fund of tho 
Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Roep- 
resentatives to Alice B. Welch, widow of John Welch, late Chief Clerk, 
and for 25 years an employee in the office of the Architect of the 


an 


| Capitol, one year’s salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
| time of his death. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following resolution : 


Concurrent Resolution 8 


Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), 
That there be printed and bound the proceedings in Congress, together 
with the proceedings at the unveiling in Statuary Hall, upon the 
acceptance of the statue of Gen. Joseph Wheeler, presented by the 
State of Alabama, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 shall be for the use 
of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House of Representatives, 
and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the use and distribution 
of the Senators and Representatives in Congress from the State of 
Alabama. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable 
illustrations to be bound with these proceedings. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following concurrent resolution was taken from the 
Speaker’s table and referred te its appropriate committee, as 
indicated below: 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 3 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there shall be paid, one-half from the contingent fund of the 
Senate and one-half from the contingent fund of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, to Alice B. Welch, widow of John Welch, late Chief Clerk, 
and for 25 years an employee in the office of the Architect of the 
Capitol, one year’s salary at the rate he was receiving by law at the 
time of his death; to the Committee on Accounts. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


A message in from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House of 
Representatives that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On March 15, 1926: 

H. J. Res. 197. Joint resolution to regulate the iture of 
the appropriation for Government participation in the National 
Sesquicentennial Exposition. 


On March 16, 1926: 

H. R. 6710. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Georgia and the counties of Long and Wayne, in said 
State, to construct a bridge aeross the Altamaha River, in the 
State of Georgia, at a point near Ludowici, Ga, 
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On March 18, 1926: 

H.R. 60. An act for the purpose of reclaiming certain lands 
in Indian and private ownership within and immediately adja- 
cent to the Lummi Indian Reservation, in the State of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes ; 

IL R. 6374. An act to authorize the employment of consulting 
engineers on plans and specifications of the Coolidge Dam ; and 

H.R. 5043. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Midland & Atlantic Bridge Corporation, a corporation, to con- 
etruet, mairtain, and operate a ‘bridge across the Big Sandy 
River between the city of Catlettsburg, Ky., and a point oppo- 
site in the city of Kenova, in the State of West Virginia. 

On March 22, 1926: 

TL R. 2087. An act fer the relief of Samuel T. Hubbard, jr. ; 
and 
, H. R.8652. An act-te provide for the withdrawal of certain 
lands as a camp ground for the pupils of the Indian scheol at 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA BUSINESS 


Mr. ZIHNLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of District business, and pend- 
ing that I ask unanimous consent that the time for general 
debate be equally @ivided; that I may control one-half of it 
and one-half be controlled by the gentleman from Texas, 
aud that the debate be confined to the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman would not ask that; 
there are two or three parties who want to speak of other 
matters. Do not ask that it be confined to the Dill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why should not it be confined to the 
bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Matters intimately connected with District 
business ought to be included. There are some Members who 
want to diseuss for a few minutes matters intimately con- 
nected with District business of urgent importance, and that 
can only be done by unanimous consent because of the gen- 
eral rules of the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Let them ask for five minutes to speak 
out of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. This can be controlled by ‘the general rules 
of the House, and I hope the gentleman wf change his 
request. ‘The gentleman knows that I have cooperated with 
him in the past, and we have passed more bills than has ever 
been done before. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. ‘Does the gentleman want to allow general 
debate on any subject? 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Only a few minutes. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Or on simply District matters? 

Mr. BLANTON. On matters connected with District busi- 
ness, 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will modify my request, and I -will ‘ask 
unanimous consent that the time for general debate be equally 
divided, one-half to ‘be controlled by the gentleman from Texas 
and one-half by myself, and general debate limited to District 
legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the time for general debate be equalty di- 
vided one-half to be controlled by himself and one-half by 
the gentleman from Texas, and that the debate be limited to 
District business. Is there ? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, is it the 
intention of the committee to take up the entire day on Dis- 
trict matters? ' 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. It is the intention of the committee to rise 
at 8 o’clock and give way to an appropriation bill. 

Mr. TILSON. It is hoped that the District business will 
not take longer than 3 o'clock and that at that time we can go 
on with the legislative appropriation bill. 

‘The SPEAKDR. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was ne objection. 


the consideration of District bills on the Union Calendar. 

The motion was agreed ‘to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
el District bills on the Union Calendar, with Mr. Dowzn. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I vail up the bill (1. R. 
9398) to amend an act reglating the height of buildings in 
the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1920, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The genileman from Maryland calls up 
the bill which the Clerk will report. 
‘The Clerk read as fellows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
height of buildings in the District ef Columbia,” approvey Jane 1, 
1910, be, and it is hereby, amended by adding at the end of paragraph 
5 of said act the following previso : 

And further provided, That in addition to and superimposed upon 
the southerly portion of the roof of the building to be erected on lots 
813, 814, and 820 In square 254, located on the southeast corner of 
Fourteenth and F Streets NW., a structure be permitted te be erected 
and occupied 'to a height not to exceed 40 feet above the roof line of 
said building, snid additional structure to begin at a point on the roof 
approximately 14 fect from the Fourteenth Street exterior wall and 
extending thence eastward for approximately 255 feet and with a 
width of approximately 52 feet. 


With the following ameniment: 


Strike out all after line 6, page 1, and insert: 

“And further provided, That the building to be erected on lots $13, 
814, and 820, in square 254, located on the southeast corner of Four- 
teenth and F Streets NW., be permitted to be erected to a height not 
to exceed 140 feet above the F Street curb.” 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment. 

The Clerk again reported the bill. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of asking a question of the 
chairman of the committee. How much additional height does 
this antherize over the existing law? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Thirty feet, I think. 

Mr, HILL of Maryland. But the building will not be any 
higher than the adjoining buildings? 

Mr. ZAHLMAN. The building proposed to be erected is 
between the Willard Hotel and the Munsey Building, and both 
ef those buildings are higher than the height permitted under 
this regulation. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The building proposed, then, will 
not be as high as the Willard Hotel and the Munsey Building, 
which -are already completed buildings. The pending bill 
makes an -exception to the general rule on height of buildings 
tor the special building in question, but does not transgress 
that rule as much as it has already been transgressed by the 
existing buildings referred to. 

The pending bill, with the committee amendment, ts as fol- 
lows: 

Be 4t enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to regulate the 
height of -+wildings in the District of Columbia,” approved June 1, 
1910, be, and it is hereby, amended by adding at the end of paragraph 
6 of said act the following proviso: 

And further provided, That in addition to and superimposed upon 
the sontherly portion of the roof of the bullding to be erected on lots 
813, 814, and 820 in square 254, located on the southeast corner of 
Fourteenth and F Streets NW., a structure be permitted to be erected 
and occupied to a height not to exceed 40 feet above the roof line of 
said buildings, said additional structure to begin at a point on the roof 
approximately 14 feet from the Fourteenth Street exterlor wall and 
extending thence eastward for approximately 255 feet and with a 
width of approximately 52 feet. 


With the following amendment: 


Strike out all after Tine 6, pnge 1, and insert: 

“And further provided, That the building to be erected on lots 813, 
814, and $20, in square 254, located on the southeast corner of Four- 
teenth and F Streets NW., be permitted ‘to be erected to a height not 
to exceed 140 fect above the F Street curb.” 


This bill preposes to give to the Washington Press Club, 
whose building is now in process of erection, the privilege of 
extending the height of their building to 140 feet over the street 
curb at F Street. 

Under the zoning laws existing in the District of Columbia tho 
height permitted for this building would be 110 feet, and this 
bill proposes to make an exception in the general reguiations 
permit the Washington Press Club Building to be 140 feet 
which is 30 feet above the permission granted under nor- 
regulations. However, even with this exception made in 
zoning rules, the Washington Press Club Building will still 
tise to the height either of the adjacent Willard Hotel or of 
adjacent Munsey Building. The Committee on the District 
of Columbia has considered this bill very carefully, and they 
State that they— ‘ 


Ee 


PEPE 


do not believe that this 1s in any way contrary to ‘the spirit of the act 
of June 1, 1910, providing fer a soning commission, as the additional 
height will wot in any way shat of light or air from the surrounding 
property. J 
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The District of Columbia Committee calls attention to the 
fact that at the last session of Congress a bill was enacted to 
permit the Hotel Harrington to erect a new building to the 
height of 130 feet because the adjoining building was that 
height. he Committee on the District of Columbia also states 
in their report that the pending bill has been submitted to the 
citizens’ advisory council, who approved a height of 140 feet, 
and aiso to the District Commissioners, who approved the bill, 


with certain modifications, in order that their recommendation | 
would be consistent with that which they made in reference to | 


the Harrington Hotel bill. 

I shall not oppose the passage of this one bill, but I wish to 
call the attention of the House to the fact that there is a con- 
stant tendency to destroy the zoning regulations and other pro- 
tections which have been enacted in order that the Capital City 
should retain and develop its unique beauty. 

Major Enfant, aid to General Washington, and himself a 
gallant soldier in the Revolutionary War, made a very beautiful 
pian for the Capital City. That plan should be adhered to 
whenever possible, and the tendency to make exceptions to the 
general regulations enacted for the benefit of the whole city 
should be strongly resisted. At the present time the city of 
Washington is very much in a transition period. I am very 
gind that in connection with the public buildings bill the Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. Bruck] has introduced an amend- 
meut relating to the location of Government buildings in ac- 
cordance with the original plan of Major VRPnfant. Major 
lRnfant first laid out a city with streets numbered and lettered 
at right angles in the form of a gridiron. He then superim- 
posed upon these streets a series of circles from which radiate 
avenues. Major Enfant not only had in mind beauty, but 
having seen the days of the Commune in Paris, and having 
served through the Revolutionary War, he planned the circles 
and avenues so that artillery placed in the circles could sweep 
the avenues and defend the approaches to the White House and 
the Capitol. Fortunately to-day there is no possibility of our 
needing to use the circles and the avenues for such purposes, 
but they make up, with the other streets, a very beautiful plan, 
which mukes this Capital City unique among all cities of this 
Nation. 

Gradually business is encroaching on certain sections. The 
demand for very high and big apartment houses in certain 
sections grows apace. In certain places where business has 
been permitted the right has been granted to cut down trees, 
and in certain other places apartment houses have been erected 
which in their height overshadow the buildings in the neighbor- 
hood, I think it would be very unfortunate if we relax gener- 
ally the rules relating to the general system of the development 
of Washington. Every exception that is made tends to break 
down the general regulations. We permit one building 30 feet 
higher than the regulations permit. When next a building in 
the adjoining biock is desired there is very little reason why we 
should decline to permit another building to exceed the present 
limitation by 30 feet. All these matters are of special consider- 
ation by the Commissioners of the District. 

I noted a few days ago that a small and very insignificant 
grocery store had opened in the middle of a residential block 
on Sixteenth Street, and a few days thereafter I noticed that 
across the street in a large building there was about to be 
opened a drug stowe. The French in Paris have been very wise 
to retain the beauty of their city. We in America are prone to 
sacrifice beauty for what we consider business convenience. 
There is no reason why there should be grocery stores or drug 
stores on Sixteenth Street in the vicinity of R Street. The 
public will be equally well served if these necessary facilities 
are in an adjoining block already devoted to business. Gradu- 
ally by such things as the pending bill we are likely to depart 
from the original theory of the architecture of this city. Com- 
merece was not the primary reason for the foundation of Wash- 
ington. It was intended to be a unique city of such inspira- 
tional beauty that it would appeal to the pride of all citizens 
of this great Nation. I do not doubt that we will pass the pend- 
ing bill, and, as I have said, I shall not oppose it, but I shall 
oppose any further deviation from the wise regulations which 
have been made in reference to the development of Washington. 
I hope that the District Commissioners and those especially 
charged with such matters will be alert to the incessant appeal 
for departures from the regulations which if granted ultimately 
will destroy the building plan, based upon the dreams of Major 
VYEnfant. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. ZIHLMAN, the bill as amended was ordered 
to be laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 
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ADDITIONAL WING TO THE DISTRICT JAIL 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill (4 R 
10204) providing an additional wing to the District Jail, 
The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Maryland calis up 
a bill, which the Clerk will report. a 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Be it enacted, etc., That the District Commissioners be authorized and 
instructed to enter into contracts for the erection of a new dormitory 
wing of two stories at the District Jail to accommodate 100 beds to 
each floor at a cost not to exceed $125,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 6, after the word “ floor,” strike out the words “at a cost not 
to exceed $125,000.” 


Mr. ZITiLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment under the five-minute rule. 

The Clerk again reported the bill, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. Zim~MAN, the bill was ordered to be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation. 


SALE OF KOSHER MEAT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I now call up the bill (H.R. 


7255) to regulate the sale of kosher meat in the District of 
Columbia. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland calls up a 
bill, which the Clerk will report. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc.,, That after the enactment of this act it shall be 
unlawful for any person— 

(a) To sell or offer for sale within the District of Columbia 
kosher any meat which is not kosher ; 

(b) To label or brand as kosher any meat, or the package containing 
any meat, sold or offered for sale or prepared within the District of 
Columbia which is not kosher; or 

(c) To sell or offer for sale within the District of Columbia in the 
same place of business both kosher and nonkosher meat (1) without dis- 
playing conspicuously in said place of business a sign in block letters 
at least 4 inches in height containing the words “ kosher and nonkosher 
meat sold here” and (2) without displaying over such kosher meat the 
words “ kosher meat” and over such nonkosher meat the words “ non- 
kosher meat” in block letters at least 4 inches in height. 

Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a2) The term “meat” includes raw meat and meat prepared for 
human consumption, whether alone or in combination with other 
products ; 

(b) The term “person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

Sec. 3. Any person who violates any provision of this act shall, upon 
conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000 or 
by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine and 
imprisonment; but no person shall be convicted of any such violation 
in respect of any meat which was not kosher at the time he acquired 
such meat, if he acquired it in good faith as kosher from a person duly 
authorized in accordance with the orthodox Hebrew ritual to prepare 
kosher, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, does the gentleman from 
Maryland desire to be recognized at this time? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be recognized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman from IIli- 
nois [Mr. MappENn], the chairman of the Committee on Appro- 
priations is present, I want to discuss a subject upon which I 
have specially prepared a speech. In that speech I have quoted 
some excerpts from the Recorp and from some laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and have also quoted some communications 
from various departments to myself and my correspondence 
with them, concerning inmates in the St, Elizabeths Hospital, 
placed there by the Government institutions, and also certain of 
my correspondence on other matters bearing upon the question. 
I do not like to read a speech, but to get it in logical form I 
ask unanimous consent that it may be inserted in the Recoxp 
as I have prepared it, so that I may now speak extempo- 
raneously. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to insert the speech referred to, as indicated, to- 
gether with the excerpts indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ' 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am grate- 
ful for the privilege just accorded, for it enables me to keep 


as 
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my speeeh In logfeal form. After F have developed the facts 
in logieal order, I shall be glad then to yield to my colleagues 
ror questions. 

1 desire to use this time in discussing a most important 
ouestion. Tt concerns ever 100 boys now incarcerated in St. 
Klizabeths, alleged to be mentally deranged, for whem one of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia has had him- 
self appointed guardian, and is reaping from them a golden 
harvest by receiving 10 per cent of their estates and of their 
ennnal income, besides receiving his commissiover’s salary of 
€7.500 and emoluments of his office. 

NO ONE SHALL EXPLOIT WORLD WAR VETERANS 

St. Elizabeths Hospital is a Federal institution maintained 
here by the Government of the United States to house and 
care for mental defectives. It is an insane asylum. For the 
present fiscal year Congress has appropriated and given it 
«1,023,000 out of the United States Treasury. In addition to 
this, in the District appropriation bill for the present fiscal 
vear Congress appropriated and turned over to the Board of 
Cherities $900,000 to spend in St. Blizabeths Hospital for the 
indigent insane of the District, and in the deficiency bill Con- 
gress gave to the Board of Charities for said purpose an 
additional sum of $260,000, making $1,160,000 given to said 
Toard of Charities for the present fiscal year to eare for in- 
divent insane in St. Elizabeths Hospital, and for the next 
fiscal year Congress has already appropriated $1,000,000 for 
said Board of Charities to spend in St. Elizabeths Hospital 
for said indigent insane of the District. And for next fiscal 
year Congress has already appropriated for St. Elizabeths 
liospital $924,000 out of the United States Treasury. 

GALLINGER MUNICIPAL HOSPITAL 

It is the practiee here in the District, when police authori- 
ties first take imto their custody any person alleged to be of 
unsound mind, to send them to Gallinger Hospital fer observa- 
tion, from whence sooner or later they are sent to St. Elizabeths 
Hospital under what is known as a Certificate for 30 days. 

It is interesting to note that in the recent District appro- 
priation bill fer the next fiscal year the sum of $637,550 is 
carried for Gallinger Hospital. 

EXECUTIVE ORDER INCARCBRATIONS IN INSANE ASYLUMS 

It will be remembered that on last Thursday, March 138, 
1926, when I bad only 10 minutes, which precituded my giving 
any details, I then called attention to abuses now existing. I 
moved to strike from the bill then before us the following pro- 
vision: 

For expenses attending the execution of writs de lunatico inquirendo 
and commitments thereunder in all cases of indigent insane persons 
committed or sought to be committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital by 
order of the executive authority of the District of Columbia under the 
provisions of existing law, including personal services, $8,000. 


IMPORTANT COMMITTEEMEN IGNORANT OF SITUATION 


It then developed that the gentleman from Illinois, chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Mappen], and 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer], who is the ranking 
member next to the chairman on the Judiciary Committee, 
were not aware of the abuses, as shown by the following ex- 
cerpts from the ConGREssSIONAL Recorp, to wit: 


Mr. Branron, That is far afield. The point I am getting at fs 
that in this bill we are furnishing $8,000 for personal services in 
committing lunatics to St. BHzabeths “ under executive order of the 
commissioners.” 

Mr. Mappen, That is not the case. 

Mr. Buaytor. That is what the bill says. I want to read what 
the bill says, because I am not mistaken about this. Here is what 
the bill says: 

“Por expenses attending the execution of writs de lunatico {n- 
quirende and commitments thereunder in all cases of indigent insane 
persons committed or sought to be committed te St. Elizabeths Hos- 
pital "— 

Listen. T want the chairman to listen to this— 

“hy order of the executive authority of the District of Columbia under 
the provisions of existing law, including personal services, $8,000,” 

That shows that my statement is absolutely correct. 


That indicated that Congress was recognizing the right of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia to commit 
mental defectives to St. Elizabeths by executive order. But 
let me quote further from the Recorp: 


Mr. Branton. If lunatics, who are now mentally diseased because 
they have served as soldiers, are committed to St. Elizabeths Hospital 
“under executive order” of the commissioners, and one of the com- 


missioners is guardian, then who is it who appeints such commissioner 
guardian? 


Mr. MavpeN. They could not be made guardians except by order of 


the court, 
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Mr. Dyer. Will the gentleman from Texas yield? 

Mr. Buanrron. Yes 

Mr. Dyer. Neither the commissioner nor the Board of Charities can 
commit anybody to St. Elizabeths. That must be done by court order, 

Mr. Biawron. That was my idea ef the law, and what should be 
required. That is what I want to find out definitely from the Cam- 
mittee on Appropriations, which delves thto every subject and knows 


all about everything. 


Mr. Manpey. They do not commit. They simply pay for the im 
digents why are sent there. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have some information for the gentleman. 

Mr. MappEN. That will be fine. 

Mr. BLanton. The other day the judge of the juvenile court testl- 
fled before our committee emphatically that policemen in Washington 
have the authority to commit people to St. Elizabeths Hospital without 


an order of court. 


Mr. Dyer. That is not true. 
Mr. BLANTON. Of course, it should not be true, and I questioned the 


assertion at the time. Judge Sellers, of the juvenile court, testified 


to that emphatically before our committee. I questioned that state- 
ment and she insisted that she knew what she was talking about. 


CAUSED FATHER OF SOLDIER TO DIE OF BROKEN HEART 


I then brought out the following facts from my colleague 
from Florida (Mr. Green], which I quote from said Recorp: 


Mr. BLantToN. I see my colleague from Florida [Mr. Green] on the 
floor. He has been trying for several days to get one of the Commia- 
sioners of the District, who happens te be guardian for a Florida 
soldier out here in St. Elizabeths, to waive his rights as guardian and 
allow the soldier to be transferred home to Florida and let guardian. 
ship proceedings take place there, 

Mr. Mappen. That is a different thing. He is trying to get him out. 

Mr. Green of Florida. I have for more than 12 months. 

Mr. Biantron. He has been trying to get him out for 12 months 
from under the domination of this commissioner. 

Mr. Green-of Florida. And he refuses to deliver him. The com- 
missioner is bis guardian, and he is held in St. Elizabeths Hospttal. 
His father died the other day of a broken heart. He had tried for 
12 months to get Commissioner Fenning to deliver the bey down there, 
where his people could visit him, but he will not do it. 


MADDEN SAID: “ HP® OUGHT TO BE PUT OUT OF OFFICH” 


TIT quote one other excerpt from the Recorp of March 18, 
1926, to show the connection with a very wise conclusion 
reached by the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations: 


Mr. Stmmons. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLanTron. In just a moment. I want to get this thing straight 
and then I will yield. 

Mr. Simmons. I am trying to straighten it out for the gentleman. 

Mr. BLantTon. The gentleman can get his own time in a moment. 

lL want toe submit to my colleagues, in the first place, that there 
should be no “ executive-order commitments.” 

It should be done only by order of court, and no polieeman should 
have any autherity to make a commitment, and no commissioner ought 
to have the authority to make a commitment. 

The second observation I want to make is that no commissioner 
of this District ought to be appeinted guardian for any lunatic and 
receive a single dollar of remuneration. They receive a salary of 
$7,500 per annum and are supposed to give the District allot their time, 

Mr. Gipson. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BuLanton. I yield. 

Mr: Gisson.-I wish to ask the gentleman whether he knows for 
how many people the commissioner to which the gentleman refers is 
guardian already? 

Mr. Branton. I yield to. my distinguished friend from Vermont to 
tell ws. 

Mr. Gresow. I am informed he is guardian for a great many, in 
cases situated as the case to which the gentleman from Florida refers. 

Mr. BLANTON. And, approximately, what do his fees amount to per 
year for these cases? 

Mr. Gmsown. IL do not know. I have no personal knowledge. 

Mr, Buawron. What is the gentieman’s information about that? 

Mr. Grsson, Several thousand dollars, 

Mr. Branton. That is the reason I rose. There ig more !n this 
than the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. MAppEN] imagines. 

Mr. Mappen. If there is anything wrong—— 

Mr. BuantTon. And I want to say here that this commissioner has no 
right to have himself eppointed guardian for poor soldier boys who 
happen to be in St. Elizabeths and hold them here while their fathers 
are perhaps dying at home in Flerida, and at the same time receive 
several thousand dollars a year as my colleague from Vermont says 
he is doing. If he is doing that, it ought to be stopped. 

Mr. Mappen. If the gentleman will permit, let me make this sug- 
gestion: If he is doing that, he ought to be put out of his office. 

Mr. BLantron: That is what our colleagues frem Florida and Ver- 
mont indicate he has done, aud I hope the committee will find out 
something about it. 
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Mr. Mappen. We will. 

Mr. Banton. Good; I know the gentleman means just what he 
says, and having accomplished what I desired, | am going to yield 
the floor, 


PROOF THAT COMMISSIONER FENNING 18 DOING THAT 


Before I get through, I will prove to the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, and to all my colleagues, that 
Commissioner Frederick A, Fenning is having himself ap- 
pointed guardian for veterans of the World War, aud is col- 
lecting a large sum of money from same in fees. 


MY LETTER TO COMMISSIONER FRENNING 


In order that I might have the true facts from him, and not 
do him any injustice, on the morning of March 17, 1926, I sent 
to him at his office in the District Building the following 
letter: 

Wasuinoron, D. C., March 17, 1986. 
fion. Freperice A, FENNING, 
Commissioner, Diatrict of Columbia, 
District Building. 

My Dean Mr. Com™isstoner: Kindly send me the following infor- 
mation: 

(1) Since what date have you been the guardian of Fred Hall, now in 
Elizabeths Hospital? 

(2) What remuneration do you recetve from such case? 

(3) Please advise the number of cases in which you have been the 
guardian during the past year, the names of the wards, and the re- 
muneration you have received in such cases. 

Such information is necessary just now, in justice to yourself, as 
many charges concerning same have come to me and, I find, to other of 
my colleagues, and I desire to know the real facts, 

Very sincerely yours, 


Et. 


Tuomas L. BLANTON, 


Now, it must be remembered that Commissioner Frederick A. 
Kenning is a Commissioner of the District of Columbia, that he 
has his special, private suite of offices in the District Building, 
concerning which you must first pass several subordinate em- 
ployees, including a private secretary, before you can be ushered 
into his private sanctum sanctorum; that the law requires him 
to devote all of his time to the duties of commissioner, for 
which he is paid a salary of $7,500 per annum and is furnished 
with an automobile and its oil, upkeep, and gasoline free. 
Now, just why could he not have answered my said letter from 
his office in the District Building? It was addressed to him as 
commissioner. It was sent to him in his commissioner's. office 
in the District Building. He had there a stenographer, type- 
writer, and writing materials. 


DOCTOR JEKYLL AND MR, 


Before he could answer he first had to transform himself. 
Ile had to divest himself first of his habiliments as commis- 
sioner; then he had to leave his suite of offices in the District 
Building: then he had to transform himself into “Attorney 
Frederick A. Fenning”: and then he had to transport him- 
self over to the Evans Building, at No. 1420 New York Avenue, 
and there enter the “law offices of Frederick A. Fenning”; 
and then, and not until then, was he able to write me the 
following answer: 


HYDE 


(Law offices of Frederick A. Fenning, Evans Building, 1420 New York 
Avenue) 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1926. 
Hon, Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr, BLanton: I have your letter of the 17th instant, in 
which you ask for considerable information. All of the information 
that you request is of record at the courthouse, where I anticipate that 
it can readily be obtained under the rules and regulations of the 
clerk's office, 


Yours very truly, F,. A. FENNING. 


And he sent me the above letter in an envelope which had in 
its upper left-hand corner his following business advertisement: 


After 10 days return to Frederick A. Fenning, 908 Evans Building, 
Washington, D. C, 


PORTUNATELY HAD OTHER SOURCES OF INFORMATION 


It was fortunate, indeed, that I had other sources of informa- 
tion. I learned from the United States Veterans’ Bureau that 
Mr. Commissioner Fenning, attorney in the Evans Building, is 
now guardian for 75 World War veterans, who are claimed 
to have lost their minds, and concerning whose property and 
compensation Mr, Commissioner Fenning, attorney in the Evans 
Building, receives 10 per cent. 


LETTER FROM DIRECTOR VETERANS’ BURBAU 


I received from Gen. Frank T. Hines, director of the bureau, 
the following letter and statement, to wit: 


4” 
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Unirep States VETERANS’ Bureau, 
Washington, D. O., March 19, i929. 


Ilion. THomas L. BLANTON, 


House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Mr. BLANTON: In reply to your letter of March 17, re. 


questing information concerning those cases of bureau beneficiaries 


where the Hon, Frederick A. Fenning has been appointed by the 
Supreme Court of the Districc of Columbia as legal guardian or coy). 
mittee, I am attaching a list of the cases for which Colonel Fenniys 
is now guardian, or committee, and I will furnish you as soon as the 


information can be preprred details as to where the wards lived and 


in what institutions they now are. 

In order for me to give you the exact amount of compensation 
which has been paid out of the estate of the wards upon order of the 
Supreme Court of the District, {¢ will be necessary for me to baye 
reviewed the accounts which. have been filed by Colonel Fenning with 
the Supreme Court and audited by Mr. Herbert L. Davis, auditor act- 
ing for said court. 

Colonel Fenning bas been allowed by the Supreme Court of the 
District in practically every case for which he is acting as guardian 
or committee 10 per cent of the principal of the personal estate and 
on the annual income of the estate, as provided in section 1135 of the 








Code of Law for the District of Columbia. 
Very truly yours, 


Wards of Frederick A. Fenning 
[Veterans’ Bureau] 


Frank T. Hines, 


Director. 
























































Name of ward C pumber I number 
1. 182, 373 138, OS 
2. 246, 680 168, 403 
3. 205, 211 15, 812 
4. 169, 3981, 155, 44L 
5. 245, 491 Lj... a 
6. 170, 469 156, 235 
Se ee, ee, © al ndaptucilaamsétecss sonéngusadnantates Sond 141, 174 
8. Se ai 
9. Te. Bice 
10. 160, 369 145, 467 
11. 212, 388 163, 746 
12. 336, 962 17, 780L 
13. 313, 596 159, 557 
14, “eee” Inccks 
15. Santiago N———_-..........-.-.-.....-.-...-------- 288,104 j....... ; 
56. Bemmcia H.W is ss bids csc cnsbcdpndesencnincs 220,929 | 159, 604 
Se. GE cmenieen o.  iteebpuemeanretne nh 195, 680 153, 971L 
18. Frank P. Sd cages tga one etania nee aaa 200, 559... .. a 
19. Leighton Berkeley P———-................-.------- 166, 502 158, 978 
Si MN ar ea ee 194, 388 165, 600 
in ee ts ek apenas 222, 054 159, 639 
SB, Ceara Dats ss i iT ke ic Lick een ee eee 154, 500 
ie, nO Giger, oan init tin citeeln estan cgehouitaal 364, 826L 16%, 601 L 
Ss Ti, Be ee , 096 100, 853 
Sa, ey ee Sk ee came ones i Seanad BOE "Decbucecs~acde 
2 TR Dees oii ntbdsdlsc abi. hb 156, 502 169, 990 
27. Casiniro M—— 161, 589 
28. Wilfred R. M——— 145, 644 
29. Joe M 159, 008 
20. Joseph 8. 8 | 128, 538 
31. Henry J. A———_. 145, 349 
OR: SO nd 5. «. cacbisidbnsetidbattinkactamceh + [EEE .dbteddteees — 
33. Gust S——— a 
34. Stanley M——— 161, 589 
BO: Bare Geng io oidikk. th wh a ea 200, £06L 154, 121L 
06... RD Dresses, 14, cocin cities tnt tail 184, 525 152, 527 
ee ee ee eee 218, 055L 146, 996L 
38. Earl Octavious C——__.___ 2. a 
Se ies SORE Pm. i «catenins bodeemnieeaaiieban 150, 802 
a ery ern eS cccutanetuadeleantocael 210, 766 154, 669 
Oh. Ele Ot. isa VL. ee al 219, 538 151, 525 
Oi, BR Titi rye cna dnesieksachcdibidanil 220, 759 158, 021 
43 163, 842L 153, 378L 
44. , 223 154, 323 
45. 213, 841L 170, 175L 
46. 254 152, 696L 
47. 213, 797 1M, 294 
48. 218. 037 161, 122 
49. 194, 500 161, 377 
50, 218, 061 145, 034 
51. 333, 757 160, 135 
§2. 306; O08Ls' tus....-..----- 
53. 216, 440 160, 003 
54. 181, 670L 171, 487L 
55. oy 
56. 155, 538L 175, 508L 
57. 196, 169 168, 922 
58.  Ddcncass0=-0ce 
59. 221,119 139, 352 
60. 222, 015 133, 914 
61. 109, 650L 178, O11L 
62. 220, 517L 170, 6031 
63. 209, 546 157, 653 
64. 223, 643 150, 850 
65. 421, 366L 166, 619L 
66. @7,577 = |....---------- 
67. 286, 707 162, 095 
68. = 153, 669 
69. ooe---------° 
70. 148 O01 173, 657L 
71. s 167, 694 
72. Modesto C———........... ibis bn cinalinsinits ile alk Si 173, 338 
73. Logan G. B——-_.........-.-....... sdidipanling pital 167, 770 
74. Emanuel M. A——~..............- sail ceed lien ot ee <------* 
WO, TUR Been nso cocci cdicéiccadeteteto Sbeedect 146, 
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TEN PER CENT PROFIT ON PRINCIPAL AND INCOME 


Now, remember that Director Hines said that, respecting 
each of the above 75 cases, the court here allows Mr. Commis- 
sioner Fenning, attorney in the Evans Building, 10 per cent of 
the principal of the estate and also 10 per cent of the annual 
income. Verily, Mr. Commissioner Fenning has a bonanza. 
All he has to do is to clip his coupons. He receives from the 
Veterans’ Bureau the estate of each one of these 75 wards, and 
he clips off 10 per cent of same for himself, and then off of 
their income, their compensation paid monthly by the Govern- 
ment and all other income, he clips off of that each month 10 
per cent for himself. 

AND MARTIN MADDEN ALWAYS MEANS WHAT HE SAYS 


When the chairman of the great Committee on Appropria- 
tions last Thursday said that if Commissioner Fenning was | 
having himself appointed guardian for soldiers who had lost | 
their minds, and was collecting fees for same, that “he ought 
to be put out of office,” he meant just what he said; and my 
prediction is that he will have him put out of office. 

WIHIEREABOUTS OF 16 YET UNDBTERMINED 


I have not yet been able to ascertain the place of confinement 
of the following 16 wards of Commissioner Fenning’s, to wit: 




















Neils P. J. E———, C-204096; Joseph 8S. S———, 1-128538; 
Frank B———, C—218055-L ; Edgar William B————,, I-150802 ; 
Ned F , C-213841-L; George F.G -, C-222254; Walter 
A. F——, C-213797; Frank P , C-DC209559; Samuel 
F —, C—212388; Felix B -, C-160369 ; Stephen P —, 


196169; Sider T————, C-221119; Gustaf J--——, C-—223643; 
Fred L———, C-67577; Carl H-———, C-264433; and Adolph 
A —, C-—146780. They are not in St. Elizabeths. At least 
Dr. William A. White so reports. I have had Dr. William A. 
White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths, to prepare for me a 
list of all wards of Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning’s now 
there, and the above 16 wards are not on such list. The 
Veterans’ Bureau is now tracing them to find out for me their 
whereabouts. They are probably in some other insane asylum 
outside of Washington, 
WASHINGTON GRAND JURY CONDEMNS ST. ELIZABETHS 

I quote the following excerpts from the report of the grand 

jury filed October 5, 1925: 
REPORT OF THE GRAND JURY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 5, 1925. 

In connection with the inquiry into the cause of the death of William 
Green, a patient of St. Elizabeths Hospital, on the 17th day of July, 
1924, the grand jury made an investigation as to the general condi- 
tions of life at snid institution, 

The grand jury visited the hospital In a body and were shown about 
the grounds and through many of the buildings. As William Green 
came to his death in Howard Hal), they inspected it with greater care 
and more closely than they did the other buildings. 

There are approximately 4,400 patients and 1,200 attendants in the 
entire institution, about 1,000 of the patients being veterans of the 
World War. We found the hospital greatly overcrowded and most 
deplorable conditions existing as a result of this overcrowding; there 
are some rooms, intended to accommodate 20 single beds, containing 
more than 40 beds; there is scarcely enough room to walk between 
these beds, and consequently there can not be the least privacy for the 
patients in dressing or undressing. 


CONCERNING HOWARD HALL, WHERDP GREEN WAS MURDERED 


There is an open court in the center of the building about 100 feet 
square, called by the inmates the “bull pen.” This is the only 
recreation space available, and here the dangerous as well as the noisy 
patients mingle with those whose minds are almost normal. This 
intermingling must be very depressing to the latter class of patierts. 

After examining conditions in Howard Hall the members of the 
grand jury could readily believe the statement of the guard, who said: 
“Ifa man went in there—Howard Hall—with a perfectly sound mind, 
he would be hopelessly insane in less than three years. If 1 were an 
inmate, I would go crazy in less than a year.” 

As there is no assembly hall in the building, it is but seldom that 
religious services are held, and accordingly the spiritual well-being of 
the patients is sadly neglected; there is nothing to break the dead 
monotony from one end of the week to the other. 

Among the witnesses who were summoned and appeared before us, 
including present patients of the hospital, former inmates, and others 
well acquainted with the present inmates, many expressed the belief 
that there are many persons now confined there who are not now and 
never were insane, but who have been sent there for ulterior motives. 
Like stories have been in circulation in Washington for a long time, 
and whether true or false, they are unquestionably injuring the hos- 
pital in the estimation of the people of this city, and some steps 
should be taken to clear up the situation. ; 

We suggest that Congress be asked to authorize a commission, the 
members thereof to be appointed by the President, to act in con- 
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junction with the superintendent and medical staff of the hospital, in 
carefully investigating the history and mental condition of every 
questionable case there, to the end that full justice may be done to 
each. This great institutfon will then occupy the position it should 
in ‘the estimation of the people of this city and of the entire country, 
Respectfully submitted for the grand jury. 
DANIEL 


A. Epwarps, Foreman. 


AND GRAND JURY INDICTED FOR MURDER 


And at the same time this grand jury for Washington, D. C., 
on October 5, 1925, returned into court a true bill of indictment 
against two men for the murder of William Green in the said 
Howard Hall of St. Elizabeths, which had occurred 15 months 
before that time. Why did they wait so long? I will let a 
soldier, Mr. John A. Savage, of 1317 New York Avenue NW., 
Washington, D. C., tell you through his letter published in the 
©. E. Library Critic in its issue of February 24, 1926, wherein 
Mr. Savage said: 

The St. Elizabeths situation is such as to compel immediate action 
of some kind to relieve a condition which I had never dreamed before 
could exist in this country and which would be hard for anyone who 
did not know to believe. 

Last summer 
beths Hospital, 
was not in the 
hearing for him 


I found an old Army comrade of mine in St. 
where he had been confined for nearly five years 
slightest mentally deranged. 
before any of the courts. 

I found that there were many others similarly confined, thrown in 
by bureaucratic orders for which there were no legal grounds. 

The Army, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Navy, and the Department of 
Justice have been using this hospital for a muzzling station wherein to 
bury persons who have criticized officlals in these departments. In 
euch cases the victim is thrown in the hospital and held incommunicado 
behind cement walls, in a division known as Howard Hall. I! found 
that in July, 1924, William Green had been beaten to death by attend- 
ants. Before the grand jury, about January, 1925, two or three half- 
witted patients were called to testify, while three men who were 
perfectly sane who witnessed the killing were not allowed to go before 
the grand jury, and it found no bill, and the officiais proclaimed an 
“ exoneration.” 

I found Green's widow and prepared for her a petition for another 
grand jury inquiry, and the excluded witnesses were produced, and on 
October 5, 1925, the grand jury indicted Green's slayers. 

George C, Tisdale was shanghaied into St. Elizabeths 12 years ago. 
He is not insane and never was. White has held him and denieil access 
to him of friends and counsel. I nrade written demand on Doctor 
White for a copy of Tisdale's commitment. Whire refused it. The 
District Code provides a forfeiture of $500 in such a case. We sued 
and yesterday got judgment against White for $500. 


DR. WILLIAM A, WHITE LOVES MONEY HIMSELF 


It will be remembered that on December 10, 1925, I showed 
from this floor that Dr. William A. White admitted in bis letter 
to me that when Clarence Darrow got him to go to Chicago to 
testify to save the necks of Leopold and Loeb that he received 
$250 per day for as long as two weeks, but he refused to tell 
how much more he received or how much he had received for 
giving his testimony in other criminal cases. 

And I then read a statement from Hon. Hubert Work, See- 
retary of the Interior, stating that the law requires Dr. William 
A. White “to devote his whole time” to the welfare of 
St. Elizabeths, for which the Government pays him a salary of 
$7,500 per year and furnishes to him free for himself and fam- 
ily their residence, their furnishings, their servants, their food, 
their lights, heat, gas, water, laundry, and medical attention. 
All of the above things are furnished free by the Government 
to Doctor White and his family. 

NATURALLY SYMPATHIZES WITH COMMISSIONER FENNING 


Both believe in making money on the side. Very naturally, 
Doctor White sympathizes with Commissioner Fenning. The 
Star yesterday reported that— 


Dr. William A. White, superintendent of St. Elizabeths Hospital, 
frankly came out with praise for Mr. Fenning— 


And so forth. ; 

And most likely in return Commissioner Fenning will praise 
Doctor White for being able to separate the rich Leopolds and 
Loebs from $250 per day for 14 cays and for the manner in 
which he has been running Howard Hall, upon which the grand 
jury commented. 


Eliza- 
tle 
1 was not able to get a 


INTERLOCKING DIRECTORATE 


Dr. WNiiam A. White and Commissioner Fenning are close 
personal ends. They haye been working together for years. 


Dr. J. Ramsey Nevitt, coroner of Washington, is a brother- 
in-law of Commissioner Fenning, they having married sisters. 
So, when patients die in St. Elizabeths, Doctor White does 
not expect any report thag may be made by the coroner to 
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reflect upon him. Wp to November 4, 1925, Commissioner Fen- 
ning’s brother, Carl Fenning, was employed in the Patent 
Oflice at $5,600 per year, but resigned on November 4, 1925, 
to accept a position as an assistant to the Attorney General 
of the United States, “ with compensation to be determined 
by the Attorney General not to exceed $8,500 per annum,” but 
Carl Fenning has drawn S775 per month ever since he began 
work in November. In other words, on November 4, 1925, Carl 
Fenning was drawing $467 per month in the Patent Ofiice, 
and he moved that day to the Attorney General's office and 
has since drawn $775 per month. And he is in a key position in 
the particular department where, when any suits are filed 
against the United States respecting the Veterans Bureau, he 
can report to Commissioner Fenning, his brother. 
JUST HOW DOCTOR WHITE AND COMMISSIONER FENNING MANAGE IT 


On March 19, 1926, Dr. William A. White sent me a list of 
the patients now in St. Elizabeths Hospital who are wards of 
Commissioner Fenning, writing me in part as fellows: 

Sr. Enizarerus Ilosprra., 
Washington, D. C. March 19, 1926. 
Iion. Tuomas L. RLANTON, 

Houee of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Bianron: In reply to your inquiry of the 17th 
instant, we are preparing a list of the patients of this hospital for 
you who are wards of Mr. Frederick A. Fenning. This list embraces 
the names of such wards, their native State, and how long they have 
been here. * * ®%, 

Very truly yours, 


WitwraMm A. Writs, Superintendent. 


LIST EMBRACES NAMES OF 103 WARDS 


This list sent me by Doctor White on March 19, 1926, 
embraces the names of 1083 wards of Commissioner Fenning, 
registered in this one insane asylum. Is not that a shame- 
ful disgrace upon this District and upon the Government of the 
United States? Why, it is common knowledge that among the 
legal fraternity of Washington Commissioner Fenning is known 
as “the lunacy lawyer.” He has been reaping a golden harvest 
from these poor unfortunates who are shut up in St. Elizabeths. 

Whenever it has developed that a “new arrival” has an 
estate or is to receive monthly compensation from the Gov- 
ernment, the information is tipped out to Attorney Frederick A. 
Fenuing, and steps are immediately taken for his appointment 
as gnardian, and he receives 10 per cent of the principal of such 
estate and 10 per cent of all income therefrom, including the 
monthly compensation from the Government. And when you 
are guardian for wards that number up to 103 in one Govyern- 
ment insane asylum, your revenue is beyond fondest expecta- 
tions. I am now having the courts prepare a complete state- 
ment showing all amounts that have been received by Com- 
missioner Fenning from the estates of his mental defective 
wards, and from the monthly compensation paid by the Gov- 
ernment. I have the names of the parties in St. Elizabeths 
who have been furnishing this valuable information to Mr. 
Fenning, wpon which he has had himself appointed as guardian 
in sO many cases, 

PROFITS EVEN AFTER DEATH 


Since July 1, 1925, Commissioner Fenning has had five of 
his wards to die in St. Elizabeth’s. One died on July 3, 1925, 
another died on July 12, 1925, another died on December 2, 
1925, another died on January 31, 1926, and another died on 
February 24, 1926. I am reliably informed that Commissioner 
Yenning has many wards in St. Elizabeths whom he has never 
seen, yet from whose estates he regularly draws his 10 per cent. 
And I am atso reliably informed that when his wards die, Mr. 
Fenning manages still to control the administration of some of 
their estates. 

UNDERTAKER SCANDAL 

Yesterday there were 4,417 patients in St. Elizabeths. 
die there annually. New ones are taken in there each month 
by squads. The turnover is enormous. Until a short time ago 
the firm of Joseph Gawler’s Sons (Inc.) enjoyed an exclusiv 
inonopoly on all undertaking business at St, Elizabeths. Finally 
the undertakers of Washington got tired of it and raised a riot, 
since which thine Mr, Gawler now gets only the greater part of 
it. Commissioner Fenning ts alleged to be Gawler’s attorney. 
TI have some very interesting statements from Washington 
citizens familiar with affairs at St. Elizabeths concerning 
White, Fenning, and Gawler. 

JUDGE KATHRYN SELLERS KNEW WHAT SHE KNEW 


When Judge Kathryn Sellers testified before our committee 
not long ago that any policeman in Washington had the power 
to place a person in an insane asylum here, I told her she must 
be mistaken. But she knew what she was talking about. I 
have looked up the law and the custom preyailing here, 


Many 
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LAW PASSED BY CONGRESS 


Under the act passed by Congress, approved April 27, 1904, 
known as Public, No. 177— 


An act to authorize the apprehension and detention of insane per. 
sons in the District of Columbia, and providing for the temporary 
commitment in the Government Hospital for the Imsane, and for other 
purposes. 


Section 1 of said act provided: 


That any member of the Metropolitan police of the District of (Co. 
lumbia or any other officer In said District authorized to make arrests 
is hereby authorized and empowered to apprebend and detain, without 
warrant, any insane person or person of unsound mind found on any 
street, avenue, alley, or other public highway, or found in any public 
bullding or other public place within the District of Columbia. 


And so forth. And then it provides that such officer shall 
file with the superintendent of police an affidavit setting forth 
the facts. 

Section 2 of said act authorizes the superintendent of police 
to order the apprehension and detention, without warrant, of 
any indigent person alleged to be of unsound mind whenever 
two respensibie residents make affidavits that they believe facts 
to exist warranting it, and two physicians certify that such is 
their opinion. 

Section 3 of said act authorizes the commissioners to place 
such persons in St. Elizabeths for as much as 30 days, pending 
the formal commitment. 

PRACTICR NOW IN VOGUE 


Under said law the fellowing has now become the practice: 
Any policeman can arrest, without warrant, anyone he deems 
of unsound mind; then he with another officer or person exe- 
eutes the affidavits; then he gets two physicians (usually the 
professionals ready and waiting) to execute the unsworn 
certificates, and then into Gallinger Hospital behind the bars 
the poor person goes for so-called observation. And when any 
person is under observation for alleged mental disorder the 
most natural things that they do are always deemed the best 
evidence of their unsoundness of mind. And by the end of the 
week, when there has accumulated in Gallinger Hospital a 
police patrol wagon full of them, a blank temporary commit- 
ment to St. Elizabeths is filled out for each one of them, and 
these blanks are then sent to the District Building, where as 
many as two of the commissioners perfunctorily sign them all, 
and then the poor unfortunates are all huddled into the patrol 
wagon and into St. Blizabeths they go, when no warrant has 
ever issued, no trial has ever been had, and no chance has 
even been given them to prove their sanity, 


AND NOT FOR 80 DAYS ONLY 


If the law which permits these temporary commitments by 
the commissioners to be for only 30 days were complied with, 
it would not be quite so bad. But in instances people have 
been kept in St. Elizabeths for as much as eight months under 
said temporary commitments issued by the commissioners be- 
fore they were ever sent before a court to be tried for lunacy 
by a jury. Doctor White can make what is known as an 
“excuse for not bringing them to court.” He can claim that 
they are not in a physical condition te authorize it. He can 
claim that they are not in the proper mental condition. And 
under such excuses he has retained many there long after the 
30 days. 

SOME OF MR. PENNING’S MOST RECENT LUNACY CASES 


The following are some of the most recent lunacy cases 
which Commissioner Fenning has filed: No. 10823, No. 10839, 
No. 10890, No, 11041, No. 11092, and No. 11137, showing that 
he intends te carry on the business despite his duties as com- 
missioner. 

WORK NOT WELL PERFORMED 


The duties of his office as commissioner require every mo- 
ment of his time. He has been making a mess of his official 
I will mention just a few illustrations of his silly 
performances. You will remember how long ago in the dead 
of winter he attempted to put into effect an order to require 
all automobiles to be housed at night in garages, when he 
knew that it would require 22,000 owners of cars to dispose of 
them because garage space was that much short, and Members 
of Congress had to stop him. 

You will remember that, without notice or warning, he called 
Inspector Albert J. Headley into his office and told him that 
he had demoted him from inspector to captain, and has never 

yet given either Inspector Headley or anyone else any reason 
a it; and Inspector Headley, who has served honorably about 
30 years, when he soon retires, will retire at a reduced salary be- 
cause of Fenning foolishness, 
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You will remember his cruel treatment of Sergt. Robert BE. } March, 108%; in April up to 109; in May, 1925, up to 123%; 
Lee just a few days ago. Sergeant Lee is 6 feet 2% inches | 


"9° 


tall, weighs 225 pounds, is 55 years old, is a perfect giant, and | 


for three years had not missed a day for sickness, yet by Com- 
missioner Fenning was retired, notwithstanding all of his 
superior officers testified that he was a magnificent policeman 
and officer and performed perfect service at all times. And 


this officer, Whose son was making an effort to graduate in | action of the commissioners in increasing the fare from 5 cents 


George Washington University now suffers because of Fenning | 


foolishness. ; 
You will remember that a short time ago Commissioner Fen- 


ning notified various heads of executive departments under him | 


that henceforth they could not come to Congressmen or Sena- 
tors but must submit all matters through his office. And then 
when I confronted him with his Fenning foolishness he denied 
it. To show this I will quote the following from page 115 of 
the hearings before the Committee on Appropriations on the 
District of Columbia supply bill: 

Mr. Funk. At this point we will be glad to hear Congressman 
BLANTON, of Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chatrman, I want to call your attention to just 
one case that will open your eyes as to conditions relative to the pay 
of some of the District employees. I am not speaking now of the 
higher ups, but of the lower downs. There is in the District Building 
a man named Joseph C. M. Abell. He handles checks and money, ap- 
proximately $25,000,000 a year. He is receiving $1,440 a year. I 
am fighting bolshevism in the United States and am looking for every- 


thing that could operate as a cause for the production of bolshevism | 


or communism. Where you have an employee handling $25,000,000 a 
year, and he receives a paltry salary of $1,440, I can understand how 


these measly communistic ideas might come into his mind against his , 


Government. A man with a wife and a houseful of little children per- 
forming that service ix entitled to more pay than that. 

Mr. Funk. I agree with you there, having heard but one side. 

Mr. BLanvor, I spoke to the commissioner here last night about 
that particular case. 

Mr. FRNNING. Congressman, have you discussed the duties of this 
man with the collector of taxes? 

Mr. BLANTON. No. The commissioners have a rule down there that 
you have got to discuss everything through the commissioners, and I 
am going to help break up that rule before I leave Congress. I have 
the right, as a Member of Congress, to go to any employee of the 
Government and ask him about the Government business. I do not like 
the rule that the commissioners have there. 

Mr. FENNING. I know of no such rule. 

Mr. Blanton. I had a talk with you over the phone about my having 
access to the insurance commissioner, and you then told me that I should 
be satisfied to get my information from the commissioners. I expect 
to get my information from all sources obtainable. 

NOW PROTECTS STREET CARS IN ROBBING PEOPLE 

It is provided in the charters of the street cars here that 
they shall never charge more than 5 cents fare. All through 
the World War the fare was only 5 cents. Not until November 
1, 1919, practically a year after the armistice, was the fare 
raised above 5 cents. The Capital Traction Co. did not want 
any raise. It was perfectly willing to continue at 5 cents. But 
because the Washington Railway & Electric Co., which claimed 
to be the poor company, asked for a raise, the Commissioners 


and in June, 1925, up to 124%. 
In August, 1925, its common stock went up to 182. In Novem- 
ber, it went up to 235, and in December, 1925, it went up to 250. 
The above figures were furnished me by Major Covell, assist- 
ant to the engineer commissioner, hence we may deem that 
they are reliable. Thus as a natural result of the unwarranted 


to 8 cents, the common stock of this company soared from 
38% in February, 1922, to 250 in December, 1925, which is 656 
per cent increase and which made millions of profits for the 
officers and directors of this company. And Commissioner 
Fenning still permits these street railways to charge 8 cents 
fare, when their charters authorize only 5 cents, and he could 
stop it to-morrow if he wanted to do so. 
IMPOSSIBLE TO GET RECTIFYING LEGISLATION REPORTED 

In the last Convress I introduced a bill to annul the action 
of the commissioners and force the fare back to 5 cents, as 
provided in the charters. I could never get the bill out of 
committee. As soon as this Congress met I again introduced 
the bill, and it was referred to a subcommittee, and when I 
counted noses I found that the committee stood five to four 
against the bill, hence I refused under such circumstances to 
waste any of my time in a two months’ hearing when I knew 
nothing could be accomplished. 

STREET CARS IMMUNE FROM TRAFFIC REGULATIONS 

The commissioners have refused to make the street cars 
observe stop signals. When I introduced a bill to require 
street cars to observe all traffic stop signals, the commissioners 
reported adversely against such bill, and it was over their 
fight and protest that I got you colleagues to vote that pro- 
vision into the recent amendments to the traffic law passed by 
the House. 
: SOUGHT TO RESTRICT DR, WILLIAM A, WHITE 

It will be remembered that on January 11, 1926, when the 
supply bill was before the House making appropriations for 


| St. Elizabeths Hospital, I then offered the following amend- 


ment: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANroN: On page 107, line 17, after the 
word “ patient,” add a colon and the following proviso, to wit: “ Pro- 
vided, That no part of the money appropriated by this paragraph shall 
be used to pay the salary of any Government official who shail enter 
into an agreement with criminals to testify in their behalf in considera- 
tion of which such criminals agree to pay substantial remuneration.” 


And immediately one of Doctor White's friends made a 
point of order against it, and it was ruled out en point of 
order, when if same had not been made I believe 80 per cent 
of those present would have passed the amendment. Be- 


| cause in the Senate it would not be subject to the point of 


of the District authorized a raise on November 1, 1919, from | 


5 cents to 7 cents, and then on May 1, 1920, they again author- 
ized a raise to 8 cents fare for both systems, when the Capital 


Traction Co. asserted that it did not want more than 5 cents. | 


And the coinmmissioners thus forced upon the Capital Traction 
Co, an increase of 3 cents on each fare more than it wanted. 
THE POOR RICH COMPANY 


Now, remeiaber, that the raise was made because the com- 
missioners claimed that the Washington Railway & Dlectric 
Co. Was a poor company and needed more revenue. But I want 
you to notice how it has made millions in profits on its common 


stock as a natural consequence of the unwarranted action of 
the commissioners. 
ITS COMMON STOCK 


I will give you the market quotations on the common stock of 
the Washington Railway & Electric Co. for the past few years: 
_ In February, 1922, their common stock was worth 38%; 
in March it was worth 39; in April, 1922, 39%,; in May, 404; 
in June, 50%, ; in September, 5714; in October, 58; in Novem- 
ber, 64; in December, 1922, it was worth 68%. 

In February, 1923, it was worth 6914; in June, 701%. In 
January, 1924, it was worth 71; in February, 71%; in March, 
71%; in April, 72; in May, 72%; in June, 791%; in July, 82. 
Just a year and a half before that time that stock was worth 
only 38%. In November, 1924, it went up to 874, and in 
December, 1924, it went up to 90. Now notice 1925: In Jan- 
uary, 1925, it went up to 101; in February up to 103; in 


order, I immediately wrote the following letter, hoping to get 
the amendment placed in the bill in the Senate, to wit: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., January BR, 1926, 
Hon. EARLE MAYFIELD, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building. 

My Dear Senator: I am inclosing you herewith a copy of yester- 
day's CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on pages 1857 and 1858 of which you 
will note the amendment I offered that would stop Dr. William A. 
White, a Government official who owes all of his time to the Gev- 
ernment, from selling his testimony to such criminals as Leopold and 
Loeb for $250 per day for two weeks he spent in Chicago in their 
behalf to save them from a just hanging. 

Doctor White gets $7,500 salary, gets his home, food, servants, heat, 
light, gas, water, medical attention, and fuel, all furnished to him free 
by the Government for himself and family, and he is under contract 
to give all of his time to the Government. 

This amendment was subject to a point of order in the House, but 
when they go to put that $218,000 for the colored school (Howard 
University) back into the bill, you can force this amendment on the 
bill in the Senate, and I hope that you will take a firm stand to do go. 

Very truly yours, 
THomaAs L. BUANTON. 


And-I shall not stop until I get such a restriction passed, to 
prevent Doctor White selling his testimony against the Gov- 
ernment and law enforcement. 

COMMITTEE OF CONGRESS MUST INVESTIGATE 

A committee of Congress must investigate St. Elizabeths, 
and it will find that whenever a person that is sent there by 
the Army, or the Navy, or the Veterans’ Bureau, or the Depart- 
ment of Justice, alleged to be a lunatic, and he has an estate, 
that Doctor White immediately writes a letter to the court 
stating that such Ihnatic has money or property, and that Doe- 
tor White himself suggests that Mr. Frederick A. Fenning be 
appointed committee or guardian, and this is why so many 
appointments have been made. 
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MORE TRUTH TITAN POWTRY 


There {is more truth than poetry in the statement of Mr. 
Savage that— 


The Army, the Veterans’ Bureau, the Navy, and the Department 
of Justice have been using St. Ulizabeths for a muzzling station 
wherein to bury persons who have criticized officials in these | 
departments, 


Of course, the above is no reflection upon the heads of these 
fowr departments, as they have not ‘been cognizant of what has 
been going on, a8 it is some underofficial who does the “ bury- 
ing.” Gen. Frank TT. Hines, Director of the United States Vet- 
evans’ Bureau, is a splendid, henest, efficient, conscientious 
official. But he has as the general counsel at the head of all 
legal matters in his bureau an incompetent, who knows no law, 
who has no standing, whe is known all over Washington as 
“Poker Bill Smith,” and who should be taken out of such 
position, 


Walter FE. B , from Blair County, Pa., has been incar- 
cerated in St. Klizabeths since November, 1924. In order ‘that 
his mother might handle his money and property, and save the 





fees paid here to an outsider, she took out guardianship pro- | there without any estate, Mr. Fenning is not guardian for him. 
ceedings in the bey’s home jurisdiction in Blair County, Pa., 


where in accordance with law she was appointed by her pre- 
bate court as the guardian for the person and estate of her 


son, and as such guardian, she was duly authorized to receive | Oalif., showing that one of our saflor boys has almost died for 
any and all sums of money due him either by the Government | 


er by individuals. And she duly filed evidence of such au- 
thority with the Navy Department here in Washington, and 
requested that monthly payments due her son should be paid 
te her as his legal guardian. 


BUT THE NAVY WOULD NOT RECOGNIZE SUCH GUARDIANSHIP 


Note the following letter to our colleague from Pennsylvania: 


“Navy DsParRTMPnNt, 
Washingion, D. C., March W, 1926. 
Hion. J. BANKS Kurtz, 
Hlouse of Representatives. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN Kurtz: In re the case of Walter Edward 
, CGM (PA) F-3-c, the records of the Bureau of Supplies and 
Accounts show that a transcript of the decree of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas, Blair County, Pa., Gated March 2, 1925, appointing Mrs. 
Annie the guardian of Walter B. » was received on 
March 8, 1926. 

Information obtained frem ‘St. Elizabeths Tlospital revealed that 
Walter EH. —-—-— has been a pattent in that Institution -continu- 
ously since November 26, 1924. 

Under the rulings of the Judge Advocate General of the Navy, 
it is mecessary that the guvardien of ineonmpetent members of the 
Meet Naval Reserve be appomted by a court having jurisdiction over 
the person of ‘the incompetent, before the appointment can be reo- 
ognived by the Navy Dapartment and checks forwarded to the 
guardian. 

7 o . * * o s 


Yours sincerely, 


— 











CHAunrs Monris, 
‘Paymaster General of the Navy. 


Thus we see that the Judge Advocate General of the Navy 
requires that concerning a boy who lives in Blair County, 
Pa., whose family all live there, because the boy is incarcerated 
here in St. Elizabeths, guardianship proceedings be taken out 
here, thus playing right into the hands of these professional 
guardians who make their living off of such wards of this 
Government. 

His mother preferred that his compensation each month ‘be 
paid to her rather than to one of these professional Washing- 
ton guardians. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. She is a sensible mother. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not that a damnable outrage? Because 
a Pennsylvania boy has been put into St. Elizabeths here in 
Washington the United States Navy Department will not recog- 
wize the proper guardianship proceeding taken eut by his 
mother at her home in Bletr County, Pa., and pay to her the 
money that is due, but requires that #t must be done in Wash- 
ington, and thus the professional guardian of Washington reaps 
the benefit. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; certainly. ; 

Mr. STEVENSON. Do they contest about the question 
that the boy's legal domicile is his ‘home, .and insist that, the- 


cause he is in the Navy, he must be domiciléd in Washington?: 


Mr. BLANTON. That is what they told Congressman Kurtz. 
And because of such ruling, and improper laws ‘here, of the: 
ynany poor unfortunates out here an St. Dhizabeths many have: 
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had Commissioner Fenning appointed for them ‘as guardian. 
How many would you guess? 

Mr. LINTHIOUM. One hundred and two. 

Mr. BLANTON. The list here from Dr. Wildam A. White 
admits the names of 103 cases, where Mr. Fenning gets 19 
per cent in each case. No wonder he gets himself appointed, 
It is prefitable. 

Mr. KELLER. Will ‘the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will. 

Mr. KELLER. In what way did he have himself appointed? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman that his par- 
ticular and dependable friend, Dr. William A. White, spevially 
recommends him to the court, and has him appointed. He 
stands in with Dr. William A. White—— 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. They are relatives, are they not? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Florida says they are 
related. I am not prepared to state yet; I do not knew. I am 
not going to state anything but what I have checked up and 
know to be true, but 1 do know this, that every time a lunatic 
comes to that asylum, and he has an estate, Mr. Fenning is 
made guardian, and where he has no estate Mr. Commissioner 
Fenning is not interested in him at all. The poor junatic out 


NAVY I#TS ‘MEN DIB POR WANT OF PROPER TREATMENT 


I have just received this morning the following letter from 
Pr. Miley B. Wesson, of 1275 Flood Building, San Francisco, 


want of proper treatment by the Navy: 
(Dr. Miley B. Wesson, 1275 Flood Building) 
San PRANCISCO, March 16, 1926. 
The Hon. THomas L. Buanton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. CO. 
Dear Mr. BLAnwon: This communication is addressed to you becanse 
of your reputation for fearlessness. When I was a studont at the 
University of Texas the members of the Athenaeum still told stories 
of your fight for decency in university politics. Later, when I lived 
in El Paso, Tex., we often heard that as a district judge in Abilene 
you were continuing your fight against crooked politics. Since that 
time the newspapers have kept us informed of the fact that you ‘have 
net succumbed to the blandishments of the bureaucrats and are con- 
tinuing your fight for decency. For that reason I am writing you con- 
cerning the following matter: 
On November 5, 1925, a sailor, Frederick Nicholson, of the U. 8. 8. 
Pennsylvania, was sent to me for diagnosis. He had a swollen testicle, 
which had followed a blow. He stated that he had been examined 
by many naval doctors and bad been in naval hospitals for examination 
and diagnosis enly a few months before. He ‘had been told that bis 
swollen testicle was due to inflammation and that it would clear up 
of its own accord. I made a diagnosis of cancer and told him that 
tumors of this type were the most malignant known to sclence and that 
practically all caused Geath within four years. The only possibility of 
cure scemed to lie in a new form of powerful X rays to be used immme- 
diately after operation. Inasmuch as the naval ‘authorities hail not 
recognized his condition sn rather belittled ‘his worrying about it, he 
asked for immediate operation. This was done the following day ani 
the diagnosis confirmed ‘by the pathologist. 
A year ago I had a similar case in the Army. ‘The authorities at 
Letterman Hospital were notified tmmediately and told that ‘the patient 
should have deep therapy at once. The patient was sent to St. Lukes 
Hospital and treated. Later authority was received from Waslington 
for the treatment which was i progress. Knowing ‘that the Army bad 
this arrangement with ‘St. Lukes Hospital, 1 took this pgtient to the 
sume place an@ the day of operation notified the ‘captain of the U. 8. 8. 
Pennsylvania, asking that authority ‘be obtained tmmediately by wire 
for the treatment, which would be ‘begun two days later. 
No authority was asked for by the proper officers; ‘the ‘first course 
of treatment was finished; the patient was notified ‘to return for his 
seeond course of treatment; ‘the naval ‘authorities sent the man back 
to the naval ‘hospital at Mare Island and grantef him a leave of 
absence to get his seconfl course of ‘treatment without making any 
arrangements for paying the bills. Inasmuch «3 I was morally 
responsible to the hospital for the bfll, I ‘asked them to refuse to 
accept the patient for ‘treatment until arrangements ‘were made as to 
finunces. At ‘the same ‘time the patient was notifiell to report two 
days later, as his treatments would be given even if ‘the Government 
did net pay for them. 
‘The inclosed copies of corresponfience give the details. 
St. Luke’s Hospital ds a semicharitable institution, but as their 
means js limited, if they give free ‘treatment to wards of ‘the ‘Govern- 
ment, ‘then worthy loca] cases will have ‘to be neglected. The bill 
has been held up because of ‘techriicalities in ‘the Naval Department. 
If ‘the Naval Department recognizes 
second course of K-ray treatments, 
hospital ‘bill while ‘he is 
the preceding K-ray treatments. 


fee 
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befere the proper officers were netified that they were absolutely 
necessary in erder ta save the man’s life, some naval officer might 
nave bad his feelings hurt. Hewever, full details were sent to all in 
authority. 

A cancer will often spread all over the body within a few days after 
an incision has been made into it. For that reason treatment must 
be begun immediately after incision. 

The question. of the surgeon's. bilk is not involved. IL charged the 
patient fer his examination, diagnosis, and operation the same fee 

customarily charged in San Francisco for a circumcision. The patient 
will pay that bill himself, and he has paid his hespital eharges con- 
tracted at the time of the operation. 

In the early days in west Texas bowle knives were rather common. 
If you have yours with you in Washingten, will you not unsheath it 
and eut through the mazes of red tape thet naval suberdinates are 
winding about this metter? What is needed is apparently a little less 
lew and a little more justice and equity. 1 want to see this boy live, 
end I know you do, and I know that you have no love for ineflicient 
bureaucrats. 

Very sincerely yours, 
W. B. Wasson, 


THESE POOR BOYS IN ST. BLIZABBETHS ARE OUR WARDS 


I am one of those who stood en this floor on April 6, 1917, and 
voted our country into war. And I helped te. vete these boys 
into the trenches of France. And when they come back shell- 
shocked and mentally deranged, we are all responsible for them 
and should demand fair treatment for them. I am one here 
who feels responsible for them, and I am not going to remain 
silent and let one of the District. Commissioners here rob them. 

Mr. KING. Have you any evidence to show either Doctor 
White or the commissioner have corruptly administered any of 
these estates? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, what is corruption? Charging 10 per 
cent? No; they have kept within the law on charges. But here 
is where the vice comes in. The law says that he can charge 
10 per cent of their principal and 10 per cent of their income, 
and the law says that Mr. Commissioner Fenning when he 
draws $7,500 salary from. the District government and, the 
United States Government, because part is paid by the United 
States Government, he must give all of his time to the duties of 
his Office, and he is not so giving his time, but is reaping a 
golden harvest from the estates of poor unfortunates. Does the 
gentleman from Illinois see any vice in that?- 

Mr. KING. The whole country is doing that. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not one of those who say that the 
whole country is doing wrong. But this is a moral wrong, 
although. there may be ne specific violation of law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDLA. I think I see this vice in it. These boys 
are not District of Columbia boys, and as long as Mr. Fen- 
ning is guardian of the estates he is going to resist their being 
removed near to their homes. Is not that the great danger? 

Mr. BLANTON. That is. just what happened to that poor 
Pennsylvania boy.: His mother could not qualify as guardian 
and receive his money, but it has to be paid to a professional 
guardian here in Washington. And when the relatives of this 
Florida boy ask that they be allowed to qualify as guardian 
and receive his. money, such boon is denied them, and Com- 
missioner Fenning continues to draw it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What is the other compensation which 
this commissioner is, drawing? 

Mr. BLANTON. He gets a salary of $7,500 and is furnished 
an automobile and its upkeep and other emoluments, for 
which he should give all of his time. And all of these special 
fees of 10. per cent of the principle and inceme of the estates 
of these 103. wards of his out at St. Elizabeths are velvet 
to him on the side to the tune of an enormous amount each 
year. I am advised that upon every dollar of their estate that 
he spends on these wards he receives a special commission on 
such expenses,. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. And expenses? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; on every expense. If his ward has 
been left $10,000 in war-risk insurance, Commissioner Fenning 
as his guardian gets $1,000. to start. with, and then he gets 10 
per cent on all the income je can bring in on that estate. 

Mr. CULLEN. I understand he is a District commissioner? 

Mr. BLANTON, 


¥ 
Mr. CULLEN Seas ait tho Disp guchitih, dun: fieesh tosubiin 
Yes; but he accepts it, nevertheless, 


other oyment. 
Mr, BLANTON. 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield ence 


KING. Mr. 
more? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. KING. With reference to the 103 cases in St. Eliza- 
beths, they would have to pay their 10 per cent to some other 
guardian if Mr. Fenning had not been appointed. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Why not. appoint the mother? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Why should not the Navy Depart- 
ment prefer to pay the bey’s meney to his mother? Why does 
it prefer to pay it to an outsider, to. a professional guardian? 
I am insisting that reiatives of these poor boys should be 
allowed to qualify as their guardians and receive their money 
for them, and that it sheuld not be paid to outsiders, 

Mr. KING. What does the lunatic say? 

Mr. GREEN of Flerida. He ts made a victim of a human 
vulture. 

Mr. CULLEN. 
another question? 

Mr.*BLANTON. In a moment I will, gladly. I am reliably 
informed that Commissioner Fenning’s income from this guar- 
dianship business aggregates an enermous sun. 

Mr. GREEN of Flerida. Who bonds the guardian? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Fenning is the attorney for them, I 
have been informed. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. 
Fenning, too. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not know as to that. The gentleman 
from Florida says it is se, but I have not yet checked it up 
and can speak only from hearsay as te that. 

Mr. CULLEN. Wilk the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. CULLEN. I am very much interested in the veterans 
and in the hospital work. That has been a part of my life's 
work. If the gentleman can answer this. question, I would like 
him to do so. If there is a request made on Commissioner 
Fenning to transfer one of these unfortunate wards to his home 
and representation is made by his parents that they are willing 
to take the responsibility 

Mr. BLANTON. He will not do it. 

Mr. CULLEN. He absolutely refuses to do it? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. The gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Green] has been trying for a year to get his Plorida boy 
transferred, but he has not succeeded. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I may say further that they pass 
the buck many times in this way: He says he is wiiling pro- 
vided the doetors are willing; then, they shuffle the cards and 
eventually the doctors say they do not want him moved. They 
are in cahoots, and those human vultures are preying upon 
the men who fought to defend this country. [Applause.) 

Mr. BLANTON. And we are going to stop it. 

Mr. GIBSON. Wilk the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GIBSON. I was necessarily ont of the Chamber when 
the gentleman stated the number of patients at St. Hlizabetha. 

Mr. BLANTON. One hundred and three, and there are 
7 veterans of the World War from the Veterans’ Bureau in 
insane asylums now for whom Fenning is guardian, But 16 
of. these 75 are not in St. Hlizabeths; 16 of them are in other 
insane asylums elsewhere im the country whose locations I 
have not yet found ont. 

Mr. GIBSON. Has the gentleman any information as to 
the other cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. There are lots of them. 

Mr. GIBSON. There are hundreds of them, are there not? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have been so informed, but | am not 
making that statement because I am trying to speak only 
about those cases I have checked up and know about. I am 
net going to make a statement about Mr. Fenning or any- 
bedy else unless I have checked it up. 

Mr. GIBSON. Does the gentleman know how nrach he re- 
ceives, on an average, per month from these cases at St. Eliza 
ee 

; BLANTON. Judge Walter I. McCoy, who is the ehief 
ced the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, as- 
sured me at 11 o'clock to-day that he is having that report 
made for me now. He says it will take quite a long time to pre 
pare it, but Ek am going to shew you in that report just how 
much Mr. Fenning has received im every case, and I wili put 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman answer 


And the bonding is dene threugh 


that in the Rgecorp later on. 
Mr. HAMMBR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, BLANTON. Yes, 

Mr. HAMMER. I amn a Sas eae 
ing Mr. Fenning, but I w o ask the gentleman tf he has 
investigated the case of the Seetianenstaeilaeeaas 

Mr. BLANTON, 
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Mr. HAMMER. Has the gentleman checked that up? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes; but not completely. 
Mr. HAMMER. Did the gentleman see the order that was 


made and the recommendation which Mr. Fenning made as to 
that matter, and did the gentleman read it? 

Mr. BLANTON. J have so much to do that I am going to let 
the gentleman from Florida handle his Florida case. I am 
going to take up the cases of parties who have not had some- 
body interested in them. The gentleman from Florida has been 
working on his case for a year. 

Mr. HAMMER. I have seen all of the papers and have 
checked them up. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
going to let him tell about it. 

Mr. HAMMBER. I would like to correct a statement made by 
the gentleman, I think Mr. Fenning has done enough without 
misrepresenting him in that particular. 

Mr. BLANTON. Have I misrepresented him? 

Mr. HAMMER. 
think the gentleman could make the correction himself. 
seen every paper in that case, investigated it, and checked it up. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman take exception to any 
statement I have made? , 

Mr. HAMMER. I do not think the gentleman has made a 
correct statement. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. HAMMER. About the Florida case. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not mentioned the 
The gentleman from Florida mentioned it. 

Mr. HAMMBER. The gentleman did, and he said he had in- 
vestigated it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But I did not make any statement about 
the Florida case, except to comment on what the gentleman 
from Florida himself charged, 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I have the whole file in that case 
and will have it here shortly. 
Mr. HIAMMER,. If the 

state——— 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not want the gentleman from North 
Carolina to defend Mr. Fenning and Doctor White in my time. 
Let him do that in his own time. 

Mr. DENISON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. DENISON. The gentleman from Texas has been a 
judge and is a lawyer. Has the gentleman looked up the 
question of law and ascertained whether or not the law requires 
that a guardian must be appointed in the jurisdiction in which 
the person of the lunatie is? 

Mr. BLANTON, I think that can be contended for if St. 
Elizabeths is their legal domicile, but it is not; under our 
present law in the District, yes. It is no more their legal 
domicile than Washington is ours. But you understand that 
I am contending that this is a bad ruling and it is a bad law, 
and I am trying to get the House to change it. You take the 
Florida case. They are holding that Florida boy according 
to their rulings and their construction of the law, but that 
does not make it right. ‘The boy's father, who tried to get him 
for a year, died of a broken heart because he could not get 
his boy home, so our colleague from Florida says. 


About what? 


Florida case. 


gentleman will permit, I will 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. is not the fault, if there is a fault, in 
the court fully as much as in the commissioner? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, I am not ready to make that statment 
just yet. I have the highest regard for Judge McCoy and 
for the other members of the court and I am not ready to criti- 
cize them at all. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Should not the gentleman be a little 
more temperate in his accusation against the commissioner, 
who might be accused of moral turpitude in such a case as 
this, and not use the words he has used on the floor of the 
House when he accused him of being a robber, but when, 
as a matter of fact, he is simply following thé procedure of 
the court? You understand, of course, I am not approving of 
his good taste in taking these cases, because I would not want 
to do it myself, and I do not think the gentleman from Texas 
would want to do it, but I do not think any man ought to 
stand on the floor of the House and accuse another man who 
has no opportunity to reply to him, as the gentleman from 
Texas has accused the commissioner this afternoon. 

Mr. BLANTON. I never make any charges until I am sure 
of my ground, and only when it is my duty to do so. These 
bad conditions will never be remedied until they are made 
known to you colleagues, who have not had time to investigate 
them. I was one of the first Congressmen to protest against 
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Then, when the gentleman gets time I am | 


The gentleman says I can get time? but I | 
I have | 


| dition in a measure. 
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the unlawful acts of former director, Charles R. Forbes, who 
yesterday was admitted to the penitentiary in Leavenworth. 
And I see other colleagues here who likewise protested against 
his unlawful acts. And if some of us had not done so, and if 
the country had not become aroused, he might still be in charge 
of the United States Veterans’ Bureau. Yet, when I first made 
charges against him, I was accused of slandering him unjustly. 

Is there a man here who will tell me he believes it is ethics] 
for Commissioner Fenning to be appointed in 103 lunacy cases 
and receive fees of 10 per cent? Is there a man here who 
will defend that? I want to see who he is. Nobody rises. [| 
yield to anybody who wants to defend him for that practice. 

Mr. COLTON. I do not want to defend him but I would like 
to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. HAMMER. All I want to ask is does he do that? 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? At whose request 
is he appointed in these cases? 

Mr. BLANTON. Doctor White's. 

Gentlemen, if Mr. Fenning’s services and all of his time were 
not badly needed by the District, I might not condemn him so 
harshly, but all of his time is needed here. The business of this 
District needs him, and as it is, he knows nothing about the 
business of the District. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gentleman that if the facts 
are as he stated it is an outrage. But I want to call atten- 
tion to the fact that last year Congress passed a law that I 
thought then and think now was conducive to just such a con- 
It provided that all guardians of these 


| veterans, no matter where located, should be forced to report, 
| not only to the court, the safest safeguard any dependent could 


en 


possibly have, but they must report to the Veterans’ Bureau. 
I pointed out then and still contend that the poor fellow who is 
getting a very small compensation, and whose guardianship 
is more or less a burden to some one who is trying to help 
him get along, is not going to be helped by his guardian being 
forced to make extra reports to the Veterans’ Bureau, a thou- 
sand miles away. That has possibly forced many boys into this 
district guardianship rather than to go into an institution with- 
out any guardian at home. I call attention to that, because if 
I get a chance I expect to offer an amendment to change that 
law. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Mississippi is one of 
the wisest legislators here, and may be counted on every time 
to do that which protects the interests of the veterans. 

Now, if Commissioner Fenning had the real interests of this 
District at heart he would annul their order permitting 8 cents 
fare to be charged on street railways. And he will not let us 
change it: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What have the commis- 
sioners got to do about it; how do they get the voting power? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, they have a way of influencing both 
committees and Congress. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Suppose there should be a com- 
bination of the two street-car companies in this city upon a 
legitimate capitalization, would a 5-cent fare yield a _ net 
revenue? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; more than they get now, because twice 
as many people would ride. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is my own opinion. 

Mr. BLANTON. I put that up to the commissioners, and I 
put it up to my committee. But they have not yet changed 
things. 

I take it for granted that I have pleased my friend from 
North Carolina by admitting that Judge Kathryn Sellers 
knew what she was talking about when she said that a police- 
man could send persons to Gallinger Hospital without war- 
rant. If you will read this morning's Post, you will see that 
our friend is backing her up. And I am backing both of 
them up. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentieman tell me when I backed 
her up? I never have met the lady in my life. I think she 
is one of the highest types of women in office anywhere in the 
country. . 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman evidently has not read the 
morning Post. The morning Post quotes the gentleman from 
North Carolina as saying that Judge Sellers is correct. 

Mr. HAMMER. I do not remember ever having any inter- 
view with a reporter from a morning paper. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mere ts what I find on the first news col- 
umn on the front page of this morning's Washington Post: 


Hammer, STIRRED BY Fire Direcrep at OFrFICcIALs, WANTS REAL 
Facts—FLaRe-cUP ON FLOOR OVER FENNING SEEN 





Sweeping investigation of charges and criticisms directed at various 
Pistrict officials recently will be proposed in the House to-day by Rep- 
eecontative Tamar, of North Carolina, he made known yesterday. 
? The inquiry would embrace Commissioner Fenning’s practice of act- 
ing ag guardian for mental patients and his other interests. 

MANY THINGS NoW “IN THB Arr” 


There are many things touching the local government now “in the 
air,’ said Mr. Hamer, and in justice to all parties concerned they 
should be extensively developed before Congress adjourns. 

Judge Sellers’s charges against the woman’s bureau and Mr. Fen- 
ning’s acting as guardian for mental patients dovetail in many re- 
spects, he pointed out. 

“It is not a question of whether Commissioner Fenning is acting 
illegally,” said Mr. Hammer. “He ts not. But there does arise the 
question of the propriety of his connection with mental patients and 
his other Interests while serving the District. 

CITES SELLERS’S CHARGRS 


“Judge Sellers charged before our committee that any policewoman 
or policeman could send any person to Gallinger Hospital for obser- 
vation. 

“But in reply to this Judge Sellers retorts that she will be glad 
to prove her statement and that she can give one instance in which 
a bigh official used pressure.” 


I have just received a communication from Hon. Herbert L. 
Davis, auditor for the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
bia, sending me a list of the cases wherein Frederick A. Fen- 
ning was guardian or committee on May 16, 1925, when the 
last audit of such cases was made. The law provides that re- 
ports must be made to said auditor on the Ist day of May of 
each year. He explains that a “guardian” has charge of the 
estate of a “minor,” and a “committee” has charge of the 
estate of an incompetent person. The following is the tran- 
script received from him; and fer obvious reasons, the sur- 
names of said unfertunates are not printed here: 

In THw SUPREME COURT OF THES District or CoLumsta, 
OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR, 
March #2, 1926. 

List of lunacy causes, Supreme Court, District of Columbia, wherein 
Frederick A. Fenning, Esq., appears of record as of date May 16, 1925. 

See letter ef March 22, 1926, from auditor Supreme Court, District 
of Columbia, te Hien. THomas L. BLanton, House of Representatives, 
member of Committee District of Columbia, in part compliance with 
Mr. BLANTON’s letter of March 19, 1926. 

LUNACY NUMBER AND NAME OF INOOMPPTENT 

7742, Adolph ——-—. 

7767. Henry J. —-———. 

10713. Walter Geriland 

7716. Emanuel M. 

7688. Ardrino ———., 

7686. Wilder P.————~— 

7801. Edgar William 

8400. John A. ———. 

7802. Logan G. ——-—. 

7764, Frank . 

7911. Puig ———_., 

7644, Felix 

10675. William . 

7765. Okey M. ————. 

2198. Adam 

7745. James 

8327. John ———. 

7872. Gunmaro —-——. 

3682. Patrick J, ———. 

10566, Joseph P, ——— 

7683. Thomas 8. 

4078. Daniel G. . 

7782. Nicholas G, ———. " 

7700. Modesto ————. 

9285. Leonard J. 

7743. John 8, ———., 

7879. Robert 

7658, Sobers . 

8769, Lena K. ———. 

10316. Hannah Kate ————, 

10431, Samuel 

7873. Luis ———. 

7972. Ramon * 

3628. Thomas ———-, 
7646, Zelia —_—, 
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1476. 
7717. 
BTH0, 
4405. 
774. 
1320, 
10028, 
7785. 
0148. 
7803. 
5153. 
7905, 
8328. 
7608. 
4743. 
6352. 
8715. 
6756. 
4262. 
7659. 
5353. 
3887. 
331. 
9735. 
10823, 
8610. 
7747. 
1192. 
8503. 
7831, 
6727. 
&256. 
5084. 
8057. 
T7950. 
8694. 
9309. 
8312. 
2399. 
8468. 
7851. 
7666. 
8780. 
4281. 
10795. 
4345. 
7811. 
8021. 
10593. 
4366. 
7883. 
7832. 
7809. 
5162, 
7298. 
4711. 
8402. 
7805. 
10584. 
4207. 
7759. 
7812. 
7874. 
7787. 
8412. 
7957. 
9973. 
7685. 
5810. 
7718. 
10839. 
7958. 
8464, 
7814. 
7933. 
10289. 
1155. 
7633. 
7723. 
8919. 
9573. 
8030. 
7744. 
8545. 
1591. 


Frederick ————. 
Neils P. J. ——— 


Clayton — 


Daniel Paul - ae 
Samuel 
John 
Florence H. ———— 
Walter A. ae 
Willie ———, 
Ned —— 

John 

George F. - — 
John W. ————. 
jee =, 
David ——_——. 
Charles ————. 
Joseph ————. 
Wilbur BE, ——— 
Patrick ————, 
Fred C. ————. 
Julius ———., 
James A. —<——— 
Leon —— 
Carl ————, 
George ' 

Alvin P. ——. 

Willlam H. ———, 
Vesper (or Isbell) enemies 
Felix F. ——-——. 

Gustaf —-——., 

James 

Henry ————. 

Willlam ————. 

Isadore J. ———. 

Neil J. ———. 

William John ———~ 
Genevieve G. 
Frank — 
Frank 
John ————-. 
Anton ———. 
Anna T. ———. 
Roley 

Oscar ———. 
George ————. 
Julius ————. 
Francis X. ——-——, 
Edw. V. 
James ————. 
Wiliam J. ——~ 
Casiniro ————. 
Stanley ————. 
Joe ———-. 

Frank ———- ' 
Wilfsed R. ———., 
Gus — 
Santiago ————. 
Castenzo ————. 
Karl ————. 

John ———. 
Frank 

Frank 

Stephen ——-—. 
Leighton B. ———. 
Thomas F, ———, 
George ————. 
William ————. 
Arthur T. ———~ 
Daniel B. . 
Femia ————. 
James ——. 
John H. ————. 
Patrick ————. 
Gust.————. 
Joseph 8. 
William Patrick ———, 
James A. — 


























Rodney M. ————. 
Charlies F. ———. 
Evelina P. ———. 
Thomas Nelson ————. 
Hugh A, ———. 
Cameron ———. 


William C, ———, 
Charles ———-, 


8832. Wiliam ———, 
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7748. French ————. 
T0950. Sider ° 
H225. John W. ~. 
RIO] (jenaro ED 
4164. Lee G, 
B276. Lewis 
7s06. Henry 5 
s 7h, llavne =. 
8266. Richard 
Henrent L, Davis, 
Auditor, Supreme Court, District of Columbia. 
THR LAST NUMBER 
Now you will note that the number of the case last in order 
on the above list was No. 10839, and in such connection I 
want you to remember that Commissioner Fenning’s most re- 


cent case is No, 11187 on the docket of said court. 

Mr. Chairman, I have taken up more time than I should. 
I am sick right at this minute and have been sick all morning. 
It is not any pleasure for me to do this, but I have done it 
from a sense of duty. We ought to have a joint committee to 
invest St. Elizabeths and guardianship cases. I wish you 
could see the letters that women and men have written me 
from there. You can not read them and say that all those 
people are ine. They say that they never have been of 


ivate 
ali 


insa 
unsound mind, and they say that they hope that we will have a 
committee Investigate this business so that Congress may prop- 
erly pass upon it, 

They say that because they show some spirit and temper 
once in a while, when they can bear unjust imprisonment no 
longer, they can hear the doctors say, “ Don’t you see, I told 
you that he was insane; look how he flies all to pieces.” I fly 
all to pieces myself, sometimes, but I do not want you to accuse 
me of being insane. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If the gentleman were in 
that position he probably would be insane. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to tell you this, that your mat in | 
jury last year in the District of Columbia reported that in 
Iioward Hall, where they visited, they would say that if one 
stayed there three years he would be insane, no matter how 
sound of mind he was when he went there. They ask us to 
investigate it. I am going to introduce a resolution to appoint 
a joint committee of the House and Senate to go out there 
and clean that institution up, and I hope I will be able to get 
it out of the committee and have it passed. [Applause.] 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNprrILy}. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I refuse to be put in the 
position of defending the public acts of the commissioners or 
of Doctor White or of any of those who have had a part in 
the evils which have cropped up in the treatment of the insane 
at St. Elizabeths Hospital. That is not my purpose in taking 
the floor. If all that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] 
has said is true, it seems to me that the District Commission- 
ers, the authorities over at St. Elizabeths Hospital, all of the 
Veterans’ Bureau high officials, the District court, and almost 
everybody who holds an official position in the District of 
Columbia ought to be in jail. 

What I have taken the floor for is to protest against a 
practice which has grown up with one or two Members of 
Congress of assailing and assassinating the character of the 
people connected with the Government service and with the 
District administration. I have seen too much of it in the 
past. I will give but one illustration. Two years ago there 
was an insurance commissioner in the District of Columbia— 


and I shall not mention his name—a man who had “come 
back.” He had been down in the darkness, in the depths of 
despair. He was making good. There had been a divorce 


in his family, and there had been a lot of things in the past 
that it was quite unnecessary torakeup. A _ bill was before Con- 
gress with respect to his department. One of the Members of 
this House took occasion to rake up his whole past, to dis- 
credit him before his neighbors, his friends, to make it im- 
possible for him to live in this community. Being rather 
weak mentally the man went back. He is a wreck to-day. 
Lverything that was sought to be accomplished could have 
been accomplished by bringing certain facts before the com- 
mittee or before the commissioners. The man might have 
been removed from his office, but no, they had to rake up the 
details of a divorce case, they had to discredit his family and 
his children. I protest against such practices where a man 
has no opportunity to defend himself. 

There is too much taking advantage of the immunity which 
this floor guarantees to make statements against the character 
of any citizen of the United States. I think that it is a reflec- 
tion upon all Members of Congress rather than upon one Mem- 
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ber of Congress. And if there is not a rule in Congress wh}, 
will prevent that thing, there ought to be. I have been temp, . 
this morning to raise a point of order at some of the remarks 
which have been made. I think that it is the enthusiasy, 
may be the emotions—of the gentleman from Texas that ear; 
him so far, but I want to assure him that the "ela of 
Congress are not all imbeciles, and they can get the informa. 
tion they need without the necessity of bringing in here 
dragging in here a 
character. 

Mr. ROMJUE. What does the gentleman say about whether 
or not there is any merit in the charges made? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There is probable merit in the charges, 
but is it necessary to call a man a robber because he is et}ic.)) ly 
unsound, if he has an exaggerated sense of morality and 
stretch his conscience to taking these jobs, there is no re; 
for calling him a robber. 
fees. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

‘Mr. BLANTON. If he is taking 10 per cent of the assets and 
incomes of the mothers and fathers and sisters and brothers of 
the poor unfortunates to which they are entitled, is he 
robber, even if he does it according to law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the law says he can do it and some- 
body else would be appointed in his place, it might not be the 
father or the mother, I say no man has a right to stand on this 
floor and call him a robber if he is not present to defend him- 
self. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose he used influence to get himself 
appointed in these positions, though. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, I am not defending Mr. Fenning, 
and I am not defending Doctor White, I am not defending the 
men at the head of the Veterans’ Bureau or those who are 
connected with the court or the hospital. I am trying to bring 
to the attention of the gentleman from Texas, and incidentally 
to the rest of the Members of the House, the unfair and unjust 
| methods of the gentleman from Texas in presenting his case. 
No matter how enthusiastic he may be: no matter how stirred 
he may be by his emotions there is no justification for making 
an attack as he made this morning on a man who is not pres- 
ent to defend himself. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
missioner? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have not the least idea. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. It oceurred to me some of the cases 
might have been taken before he became commissioner. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Probably so. I will say this in pass- 
ing, probably the Members of this House, many of them, are 
attorneys and continue to practice although the salary which 
the Government pays them may entitle the Government to all 
of their time and all of their service. We ought not to criti- 
cise them for continuing their practice. Their tenure of office 
is short, and they could not give up their professional business 
altogether. Here is a case where a public official is, I believe, 
in a similar situation. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. Suppose several years ago, when we were 
trying to get the Veterans’ Bureau investigated, some man had 
taken the floor and bad made the same charges against Forbes 
that the gentleman from Texas made this morning against 
Fenning. Does not the gentleman think he would have been 
justified under those conditions if it was necessary to resort 
to such measures to get the investigation? 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I do not think it would be necessary to 
resort to measures which the gentleman has taken. I think 
the results could have been secured as well by presenting the 
facts. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman no doubt is familiar with the 
record. It went on a long time after the gentleman from Texas 
{Mr. ConNALLY] introduced his resolution, and we tried to get 
the investigation of the Veterans’ Bureau when this man 
Forbes was robbing those boys and swindling the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. There was somebody else as well as 
Forbes. 


Mr. RANKIN. I rather think so; but he is the only one 
we caught. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, I think Congress had something to do 
with that. 

Mr. RANKIN. I will say to the gentleman that there were 
Members on the floor of this House, ex-service men, several of 
them, who did all they could to get an investigation long before 


or 


vo 
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man’s reputation and assassinating |); 


iis 
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The court says he is entitled to these 


hot a 


How long has Fenning been com- 


‘one was held, 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. And the gentleman from Massachuettts 
did all he could toward it. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman from Massachusetts would 
have been perfectly justified in taking the floor and calling 
attention of the country to the fact that Mr. Forbes was rob- 
bing and plundering the disabled ex-service men of the country. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, that was a fact. 

Mr. RANKIN. I say it was. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Is it a fact that Mr. Fenning has been 
robbing these people? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. You had no right to say it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I say, if it is a fact, it ought to be brought 
to the attention of Congress. Does the gentleman say it is not 
a fact? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will state it as a fact that the gentle- 
man intimates that Mr. Fenning is a robber. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman evidently refers to the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLanton]. I have intimated nothing of 
the kind. I do not know. But if it is a fact, it ought to be 
brought to the attention of Congress. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. All I want is that every man shall have 
his day in court to defend himself, particularly with reference 
to his character, and that his family affairs or relatives should 
not be the subject of attack from this floor. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. HAMMER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, in no aspect of the case do 
I desire to be understood as defending Mr. Fenning, and the 
only purpose I had in mind a little while ago was to state the 
facts in the Florida case, which I investigated. I think in 
that case Mr. Fenning, so far as I have seen the record—and 
I have seen the correspondence between Mr. Fenning and Mr. 
GReEN of Florida, and have seen copies of the record, and the 
orders that were made as to the patients in St. Elizabeths 
Hospital—so far as that particular case is concerned there may 
have been some purpose in some one’s mind that was improper 
and there may have been some understanding, but so far as the 
records indicate I can see nothing in the case where it is shown 
that Mr. Fenning did anything more than other honest guardian 
would have done. He recommended the removal of the patient 
to his home State with the usual condition to do if the patient’s 
physical and mental condition would permit. The parents in 
the application for guardianship signed the petition making the 
request, 

Let me say, however, that I do not think that Mr. Fenning 
is the right type of man that a public official occupying the 
position he does as public utility commissioner should be. 
atmosphere he has lived in, his training, and his environment 
are not of the kind that I think would prepare and fit him to 


I did not say he had. 


be a member of the Public Utilities Commission of the District | 


of Columbia. I do not agree with the gentleman from Texas 
|Mr. BLANTON] that he does not know anything about the 
affairs pertaining to the office of the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. I think he is a very intelligent gentleman 
and has a fair conception of the duties of commissioner. But 
I do not think he is qualified for the duties of the Public 
Utilities Commission, 

There are several instances that I can point out that would 
bear me out in the statement that I am making, that he is 
not the proper kind of man for that place. He is not of the 
caliber of man that should be on this Publie Utilities Com- 
mission; he is not the only man who is of the right type 
according to my conception to occupy that position. I am not 
in accord with that commission. I am not in accord with the 
conduct of a commission that permits its corporation counsel to 
zo into court and make admissions in a decree to such an ex- 
tent as he has done and only appeal on part of a decree when 
he should have reserved his right to appeal on all of it, and 
who permits the Capital Traction Co.’s valuation to be raised 
from $18,000,000 to $32,000,000, when the court, acting on the 
report of the Utilities Commission, practically throughout his 
entire argument in the case was apologizing to the attorneys 
on the other side for appearing and opposing their motions. 
He has appeared before the District Committee, and we have 
examined him. He did not have correct information as to 
the valuation of the Capital Traction Co., as is clearly shown 
information which appears in the recent hearings before our 
committee. I could give further reasons that would require 
too much time, for they are numerous and I think convincing, 
but I am not going to denounce him as a robber, for 1 have 
no right to do so without evidence to that effect. The only 
thing that I think Mr. Fenning may have done which he 
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should not have done is that he may probably have taken fees 
out of proportion to the amount of service rendered. I un- 
derstood he gets from 1 to 10 per cent under the law. The 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] may not have said it 
directly, but I understood him to have the impression that 
Commissioner Fenning was getting 10 per cent from all ex- 
service men for whom he is guardian. I do not know what 
he got. He says he did not employ counsel in these cases 
because he was a lawyer himself. He says he did not charge 
any more commissions in these cases than other guardians in 
like cases should have charged. If that is true, he has saved 
the estates of the ex-service men some money, some funds. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes more. 

Mr. HAMMER. I could not say what his fees are. 
not had time to investigate that matter. My purpose is to 
investigate it. I think the whole matter ought to be investi- 
gated by this House. In that I am in accord with the gentle- 
man from Texas and have a resolution prepared to that effect. 

Mr. BLANTON. General Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau, in 
a letter that I am putting into the Recorp, says Mr. Fenning 
gets 10 per cent of all the estates and 10 per cent of the income. 


I have 


Mr. HAMMER. ‘Ten per cent is the maximum. The court 
fixes the amount. The guardian does not fix it. Mr. Fen- 
ning’s contention is that the court examines each case and 


fixes the compensation according to the services rendered by 
the guardian. I understood he did not get the maximum fees, 
except in some cases about which he had had considerable 
trouble. 

But if we continue to have a Public Utilities Commission in 
this District as it Is now administered, in the case of the Capital 
Traction Co., in the valuation of its property, which has gone 
up to the Court of Appeals, that valuation of $32,000,000, if 

| confirmed, would permit the Capital Traction Co. to go before 
the Public Utilities Commission in a few years or in a few 
| months aml permit them to get a 15 or 20 cent rate for street- 
car fares, because the Capital Traction Co. would have te have 
} a 15-cent or 20-cent rate in order to prevent the charge for 
| fares from being confiscatory. 
| I use that as an illustration because so many people seem to 
be the friend of that company. That might be the result under 
| the agreement which has been reached in a decree by the court 
| and counsel who have represented the company and the corpo- 
| ration counsel. 
I do not defend Mr. Fenning, but I do think things have been 
|} said and done here to-day that might be unfair to him, and 
I think that we onght to have a separate investigation before 
we can know what the facts really are. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HAMMER. Yes: with pleasure. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Does not the gentleman agree with 
me? I think we ought to have a separate utilities commission, 
and not composed, as at present, of the District Commissioners. 

Mr. HAMMER. Absolutely. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I had hoped that the District Com- 
mittee would bring out at this session of Congress a bill to 
authorize such a public utilities commission. 

Mr. HAMMER. The gentleman from Maryland has had a 
hobby that we ought to have a people's counsel, and also that 
we ought to have a new utilities commission, separate and 
apart from the District Commissioners. Heseems to think that. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. We ought to have a utilities commis- 
sion selected from qualified persons, I think. 

Mr. HAMMER. Yes. Take the situation in some States. 
In many States members of public utilities commission are of 
the type who are often suggested as members of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Who would select such men as com- 
pose the Public Utilities Commission in the District of Colum- 
bia as members of the Interstate Commerce Commission? This 
illustrates the type of officials we have as compared with the 
qualifications of those holding similar positions in some of the 
States. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think we onght to have three sepa- 
rate commissioners to deal with the pubiie utilities in the 
District. 

Mr. HAMMER. Yes. I think we should have such a com- 
mission, composed of the best type of men properly equipped to 
perform their duties and pay them an adequate compensation 
for their servive. 
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Mr. BLANTON. 
myself. 4 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The remarks of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts make it necessary for me to answer him. The insur- 
anuce commissioner he mentions brought a bill before our com- 
mittee, which for months he tried to pass, that had in it a 
provision which allowed him to appoint as many auditors as 
he wanted, without any limitation in number, and pay them 
$75 a day. He had another provision in the bill that he should 
he allowéd an incidental expense account, and be permitted to 
spend out of the appropriation incidental expenses not less than 
$5,000 a year—“not less than $3,000.” That was the most | 
remarkable provision L ever saw in a bill, I have always | 
known of expense accounts of not more than such a sum, but | 
this was “not less than $3,000 a year.” It gave him the blue 
sky as a limit in incidental expenditures. The foregoing are 
illustrative of many other wasteful and improper previsions in 
said bill. That made me suspicious of him, and I began to 
check up his department. The committee favorably reported 
lis bill for passage over my objection. I had to do something 
io stop it. I brought the affidavits and statements of company 
affer company showing that he had eollected from them several | 
hundred dollars each, unlawfully—company after company, if | 
you please, which large sums of money he spent himself. That 
is the kind of evidence I produced against him in my minority 
report against his bill. I showed there was one poor colored 
company down here that he went to and forced them to make | 
him two large loans of money under threat of taking their 
permits away from them. And I produced various other items | 
in evidence against him. And, listen, my report killed his bill, 
and the next day after I filed my report with the commissioners, 
they put him out of office, and the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts criticizes me for having an improper official put out of 
office, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
my colleagues. 

Mr. UNDERHTLL. My ebjection was to bringing in his pri- 
vate character and private life. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is a valuable Member in this House; he is a splendid 
gentleman and I think the world and all of him; he is my | 
friend, and he knows I did my duty in that imsurance case; I | 
kept that bill from passing, and it has never been passed to 
this good day. [Applause.] 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman wants the Recorp correct. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman because he is a 
splendid gentleman and is one of the most valuable men in this 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman said I objected to the 
evidence which he presented with regard to the action of this 
man, but I never objected, and I never would object, but I did 
object to bringing his private and family life into the discussion 
when it was not necessary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, when he was an immoral man and his 
whole life was one of immorality I had to make out my case 
fo as to get the commissioners to put him ont of office. When | 
I try a cause I try it for all there is in it. I do not introduce | 
some of the evidence and epologize for not Introducing all of | 
it. I introduce it all before the jury and let the jury pass on it. 
And I forced the commissioners to fire him. But the gentleman 
and I are now working on a good insurance bill. We are going 
to bring in one that ought to pass; and the gentleman has been 
doing some good work on it, for which I congratulate him. 
We are working together shoulder to shoulder on the committee, 
and we think alike on most questions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired, 

Mr. ZLMLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Florida {Mr. Grery}. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to 
become involved in local affairs, but this is not a local affair. 
The only reason I desire to make this statement is because this 
Florida case has been somewhat drawn into this matter. 

I have the files here, which I shall not go into; but if you 
will have an investigating committee appointed, I shall be glad 
to go before that committee and show conclusively that Fred C. 
Hall is now held in St. Elizabeths Hospital contrary to the 
wishes of his people, contrary to my wishes, and contrary to the 
evidence in the case. Why he is held is bard to tell. So far I | 
have never been able to get from Mr, Fenning a direct state- | 
ment saying, “1 give my permission for the transfer which the 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 


i 


That is not a fact, and I deny it. 
That was your criticism, and I leave it to 
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bureau requires.” When I make an urgent request and say 
something must be done the reply comes that this evidence has 


| been carried before the physicians, and they say the transfer jy 


not advisable. 7 

Then I have repeatedly come back and demanded a written 
statement, at the suggestion of the Director of the Veterans’ 
Bureau, but up to this time I have failed to get that from the 
guardian. They pass:the buck one to the other and refuse 
to make the transfer. Some one is derelict in duty. 

His father only a few weeks ago, during the Christmas 
holidays, renewed his request personally to me. He was 
tottering in old age and he pleaded that his boy might be sent 
where he could be near him. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 


additional minutes. 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. And only a few days ago the old 
fellow died, and now his aged mother, his brothers and sisters 
have sent me a written request again asking that he may be 
sent where the climate is warmer, that he may be sent to 
the veterans’ hospital in Georgia, which is a similar hospital 
for those who are mentally feeble. Yet this request is denied 
me. We are hand tied and foot tied, and they refuse to 
relinquish him. I have all of the files here. They say there 
is over $11,000 in his estate, and I told them the father would 


assume responsibility for the transfer and, if necessary 


pay all the expenses; but that plea fell upon deaf ears. 
What are we going to do? Surrender all of our authority 
and let them put our mentally enfeebled veterans there an: 
keep them? The father went to the Georgia hospital; they 
said they had room for him and would receive him; yet his 
request was denied. What are we going to do? All I want is 
for some one who is in authority—you Republicans—to help 
me to get the transfer made. I do not care about an investi- 
gation, or anything of that kind, but I do want this veteran 
transferred near his home, and I want his brother appointed 
to handle his estate; and if my Republican colleagues will 
stand by me I am gojng to transfer him. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. Is there anything necessarily criminal, or is 
this more a question of the judgment, perhaps, of the physicians 
out there who have the matter in charge as to whether he 
ought to be transferred or not 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. I think there is a kind of re 
munerative judgment in the whole situation. 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the bill be read 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “meat” includes raw meat and meat prepared for 
human consumption, whether alone or in combination with other 
products ; 

(>) The term “ person’ means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. ~ 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the gentleman from Maryland (Mr. 
ZIHLMAN] what is the necessity for subparagraphs (a) and 
(b) in the bill, which make it unlawful to sell any meat that 
is not kosher meat, representing it to be kosher meat? Why 
is there any necessity for this provision? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I will say to the gentleman it is my under- 
standing this is a repetition of the law passed by the State of 
New York which has been carried to the Supreme Court and 
declared constitutional. 

Mr. WINGO. The point I make is that it is already un- 
lawful to do what the gentleman has made unlawful by these 
provisions. Why repeat the law? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. My understanding is they are unable to 
obtain convictions under existing law. I will be glad to have 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dickstein], the author of 
the bill, answer the question of the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I will be glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. WINGO. I am not going 
this is an illustration of how we 
friend need not tell me you can 
ing law, but you can convict 
is existing law? It is unia 
or other things of value from 
and if you sell a man meat and 
it is not, it is false pretenses, 
existing law. I will ask my friend the gentleman 
York if that is not true. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No; the purpose—— 


: 
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Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman mean to tell me it fs not 
unlawful in the District to obtain money or goods or other 
things of value under false pretenses? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes; but you have 
which you can convict him. 

Mr. WINGO. Why can you not convict under that statute? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Let me answer the gentleman. The pur- 
pose of this bill is to prevent people from placing upon their 
windows a certain sign by which it is represented that a cer- 
tain kind of meat is being sold on the premises when, in truth 
and in fact, they have not one pound of such meat, although 
they are charging much higher prices for the meat they have. 

Mr. WINGO. All right 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There is no statute—— 


no statute under 





Mr. WINGO. Wait a moment. The gentleman has an- 
swered. Every lawyer in the House heard him make the state- 


ment that here is a dealer who is advertising to his customers 
by a display card on the window that he is selling kosher 
meat when he has not a piece of kosher meat in his house, and 
the customers come in there and buy other meat on that repre- 
sentation. I do not know what is wrong with the courts. If 
I were the judge of a court and a jury refused to convict upon 
such testimony I would discharge the jury. I would not have 
anything more to do with them. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the gentleman will yield, has the gen- 
tleman read the Criminal Code of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman deny it is unlawful now 
to obtain from any person money, goods, or other valuable 
things by false representation? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. What I am trying to convey to the gen- 
tleman——— 

Mr. WINGO. Answer my question. 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There is no law in the District of Colum- 
bia to-day by which you can convict. The statute is very loose. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman answer my question? Is 
there not a false pretenses statute in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There is; but it does not deal with this 
question. 

Mr. WINGO. Why does it not deal with this question? Why, 
gentleman, I have aided prosecuting attorneys in convicting 
under the general false pretenses and fraud statutes cases 
that were almost on all fours with this case, although it did 
not involve kosher meat. We convict them in the States where 
they undertake to punish misrepresentations about nursery 
stock. The case I particularly have in mind was where they 
were selling peach trees representing them to be Elberta trees 
when they knew they were not. When they sell kosher meat 
and know it is not kosher meat they have committed a criminal 
offense. 

But why waste time. I appreciate the necessities for this 
bill. There is a stump speech, and it is good political bunk to 
say we have declared something unlawful. It is true it is 
already unlawful; but you are going to make it unlawful 
again. 

Mr. HAMMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. The other part of the bill with reference to 
making them display signs is a very proper provision, and I 
am not objecting to that. However, I am not going to waste 
time in moving to strike this out, although it is already the 
law and will only be piling up law on top of law, which seems 
to be the chief occupation of legislative bodies, including the 
Congress. 

Mr. HAMMER. That is what I thought, and told them so. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I think my 
friend is greatly mistaken.» The purpose of the proposed law 
is to prevent much fraud that has been carried on in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and in all parts of the country, by which 
a certain sign is placed upon the window which would indicate 
that kosher meat is being sold in the Jewish faith, when in 
truth and in fact they can not produce the kind of meat they 
offer for sale. It is just the same as if a man had upon his 
window a sign stating, “ We are selling 100 per cent woolen 
cloth,” when, as a matter of fact, he has not 1 pound of 
wool in his place. Most people rely upon the sign on the 
window without asking any further questions, believing that 
meat in accordance with the Mosaic law is being sold on the 
premises. 

I have examined the statutes of the District of Columbia, and 
I find no provision of law by which you can prosecute in these 
eases. I find no provision of law by which you can check 
up fraud of this kind. A similar bill, which was passed unant- 


Is that the law of the 
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been tested by all the courts of the State, then carried to the 
United States Supreme Court, and the United States Supreme 
Court has held the Jaw constitutional and, namely, that it is 
within the police power of the States and within the police 
power of the Government to protect persons who rely upon 
emblems which would indicate that a certain commodity is 
being sold, and to protect those who are guided by these signs. 
I respectfully refer this committee and the House to the decl- 
sion that was handed down by the United States Supreme 
Court, in the January, 1925, term, in the case of Hygrade Pro- 
vision Co. (Inc.) against Carl Sherman, attorney general of 
the State of New York, and Joah H. Banton, as district attor- 
ney of the County of New York, and others. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not want to ask the gentleman a question 
except in a general way. Why is not this same argument 
applicable to practically everything? In other words, why 
should not anybody be punished who advertises on his window 
or otherwise that he has a certain article and then sells some- 
thing else? Why should there not be a general statute? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There should be. 

Mr. BEGG. Why should not this be general, then, instead 
of specific? 

Mr. WINGO. May I ask the gentleman if they have not 
convicted a man here in the District of Columbia in the last 
three years for false advertising—a man down here on the 
Avenue not far this side of Seventh Street, who advertised at 
a sale that he was selling certain things of a certain grade 
and of a certain regular price; and wus not this man indicted 
through the Merchants’ Association or some fair advertising 
bureau; and did not the papers state that he was convicted 
because of doing these things? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is an entirely different case. 

Mr. WINGO. Suppose they sell eggs and represent they are 
fresh eggs, when, as a matter of fact, they are cold-storage eggs? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If the gentleman would know something 
about the history of the slaughter of meat and how they 
label it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman forgets that I am not asking 
him about meat. I am asking about existing law. If it already 
is against the law to sell a man meat that is not kosher meat 
when you represent it to be kosher meat, if that is a violation 
of law in the District of Columbia at this hour, then what 
you need is not another statute but you need officers and a 
jury who will enforce the present law. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. We have taken that up, and the law in 
that particular is defective and there is no method by which 
we cun convict the person. Here is a nonkosher dealer who, 
by the use of a word only, advertises to people by placing in 
his window a symbol that conveys to certain people the fact 
that he sells kosher meat, when in truth and in fact he has 
not a pound of that meat in his store. It is not because 
kosher meat is from a different kind of cattle, but it is be- 
cause of inspection that it is more sanitary, more carefully 
selected and examined by certain people who get a salary and 
are paid for it. Not alone that it is properly inspected by a 
rabbi who is there at the time of the slaughter, but it is 
thoroughly examined, and unless he tests the body for bruises 
or any other marks this would destroy the meat as kosher. 
Here comes along the third person, to whom this man sells 
meat worth 12 cents a pound for kosher meat worth 35 and 
40 cents a pound. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman has stated a typical fraud 
case. Does he tell me that the courts refuse to convict a man 
for fraud in a case of that kind under the present statute? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The present statute is not properly 
worded. There is no method or way by which you can convict, 
because you are bound to prove the man guilty beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

Mr. WINGO. Is not that true in every statute? 
gress take away that protection of an indicted man? 


Can Con- 
You do 


-not propose to do that, do you? If you do, I will vote against 


your bill. . , 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Oh, no. I also call your attention to the 
definition of the word “ kosher,” which you will find in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, Volume XV, page 
916, as follows: 


Kosher, or kasher (Hebrew, clean, right, or fit), the Jewish term 
for any food or vessels for food made ritually fit for use, in contradis- 
tinction to those pasul, unfit, and terefah, forbidden. Thus the vessels 
used at the Passover are “ kosher,” as are also new metal vessels 


bought from a Gentile after they have been washed in a ritual bath. 
But the term is especially used of meat slauchtered in accordance with 
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the law of Moses. The schorchat, or butcher, must be a Gevout Jew 


and of high moral character, and be duly licensed by the chief rabbi. 
The slaughtering —the object of which is te imsure the complete bieed- 
ing of the body, the Jews being forbidden to eat blood—is done by 


severing the windpipe with a lomg and razor-sharp knife by ene con- 
tinuous stroke backwards and forwards. No unnecessary force ts per- 


mitted, and po stoppage must occur during the operation. The knife ts 
then corefully examined, and if there be the slightest daw in its blade 
the meat can not be eaten, as the cut would not have been clean, the 
uneven blade causing a thrill to pass through the beast and thus driv- 
ing the bleod again through the arteries. After this every portion of 
ihe onimal is thoroughly examined, for if there is any organic disease 
the devout Jew can not taste the meat. Im order to soften meat before 


it is salted, 


ment 


so as to allow the salt to extract the blood more freely, 
the is soaked in water for about balf an hour. It is then covered 
with salt for about an hour and afterwards washed three times, 
Kosher meat is labeled with the name of the slaughterer and the date 
of killing. 


The purpose of the bill from thts definition, therefore, 1s 
purety a bill that will protect those who believe in the purchase 
of kosher meat and who pay for it and pay dearly. 
realize that kosher meat is expensive because, for example, if 
100 cattle are slaughtered and only 40 per cent are found to be 
perfect, the price goes up on the 40 per cent, because persons 
who believe in the consumption of kosher meat will eat no other 
kind. This does not only apply to people of the Jewish faith, 
but applies to persons of different faiths. In other words, if a 
man goes into a store which says “ kosher” and asks for a 
chicken, and if they should give him a barrel chicken, this 
would be contrary to the Mosaic law. A kosher chicken would 
mean one that is slaughtered on that very day. Kosher meat 
can not be used beyond the period of three days. It can not 
come from any storage warehouse. So you see, gentlemen, we 
ure simply asking, in fairness for those who believe in kosher 
meat, that they should be given the very thing that the sign or 
emblem used upon windows convey. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
think the discussion on this bill only serves to emphasize one 
of two things—that either we should not undertake to do any 
of this kind of legislating, or else we ought to pass a general 
statute to include everything. 

1 want to call the committee’s attention to a case that seem- 
ingly to me is just as bad a violation of the law as is this. 
I will take you down on F Street and show you a placard in 
the frent of a jewelry stere that advertises a going-out-of- 
business auction sale. If Congress is going to be at all re- 
sponsible that the public is not chented, then we ought to 
compel the man that runs going-out-of-business auction sales 
to go out of business when the sale is over or two weeks 
thereafter. That same man has conducted two other going-out- 
ot-business auction sales. We have a statute on the books of 
the District of Columbia providing that he must get a license 
to protect the public from fraud before he can run an auction 
sale. 

You can go down the street in most any store and you will 
see near the window “$75 overcoats marked down to $19.38.” 
You know that is not true, and so you go all along the line. 
It seems to me that to undertake to regulate and protect the 
public is a colossal proposition and the public will have to 
protect itself. In the kosher meat proposition—I am not saying 
a word against it, but will vote for the bill—but if I wanted 
kosher meat and discovered that a man was cheating me I 
weuld net patronize him any further. The buying public can 
make the seHing public honest by withholding the patronage 
from that kind ef people. I think to undertake to regulate 
every single business, publie and private, by iegislation is the 
next thing to a hopeless task. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
four words. I think the committee and the Mouse, if it cares 
anything for its own good name, ought to strike out this first 
section. The gentleman from Ohio is not a lawyer. He has 
just brought up a very. interesting point which, perhaps, for 
the information ef the laymen of the House we might elab- 
orate on Tor a moment. 

When a vender in an attempt to seH any kind of merchan- 
dise makes a representation, even though it proves to be a 
misstatement as to what may happen in the future, that is not 
such a representation as will convict a man of fraud, not such 
as to make a legal case of fraud, The misrepresentation must 
be as to an existing fact. The following, for example, is a 
clear case of legal misrepresentation: A man who has meat 
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made the clearest kind of a fraudulent statement. It is not 
necessary to write this bill into law to conustitute such action 
a crime. It is a crime under existing law. For the House to 
write the first part of this bill into the statutes of the Dis. 
trict would be foolish and unnecessary. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw my pro forma amendment, and 
move to strike out the subdivisions (a) and (b) in section 1, 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Beepy: Mr. Brrpy moves to amend the bill by 
striking out subdivisions (a) and (b) of section 1, 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. What is the gentleman going to do with a 
great number of citizens who are orthodox Jews, who are de- 
pendent upon strictly orthodox kosher meat under certain cir- 
cumstances, who want a law that protects them? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, 1 can not believe that my 
friend from Texas does not know that the existing law as to 
fraud protects everyone, every prospective purchaser, Jew or 
Gentile, of any kind of merchandise, kosher meat or otherwise, 
against an attempted sale under misrepresentation of the facts. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman know what kosher 
meat is? 

Mr. BEEDY. I presume I know as much about it as does the 
gentieman from Texas. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman know? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; kosher meat is meat that ts not stuck in 
the ordinary manner, but is officiated over by a rabbi. 

Mr. BLANTON, Is that all there is to it? 

Mr. BEEDY. That is not all there is to ft. It is not only 
bled but certain veins in the creature are cut out. 

Mr. BLANTON. This whole page of printing which I hold 
up is a definition of kosher meat as given in the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. It contains much more than what the gentleman 
says. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am saying to the gentleman that I can not 
give a technical definition of kosher meat. But that is beside 
the point. That is u matter that is subject to proof by an 
expert, who would be a rabbi. I guarantee the gemtleman that 
if anybody deceives another in this District in the sale of 
alleged kosher meat and they want a lawyer to secure convic- 
tion under existing law, if they will give me a rabbi who under- 
stands his business, I will put him on the stand and prove that 
the meat was not kosher meat, and that the defendant is guilty 
of the charge under existing law. 

Mr. BLANTON. The only people who want this meat are 
the orthodox Jews. 

Mr. BEEZDY. I know that is so. 

Mr. BLANTON. They are the only ones affected by it, and 
they are asking for this legislation. Is the gentleman unwilling 
to give them legislation that protects them? 

Mr. BEEDY. I am just as willing to give them this kind 
of legislation as I would be willing to give the purchasers of 
fish a special statute saying that if a fish man advertises for 
sale fresh fish and then sells stale fish he shall be subject to a 
penalty. I would be just as willing to help pass this law as I 
would be to give purchasers of clothing a special statute that 
if a clothing merchant advertises and sells as woolen clothing 
that which proves to be cotton he shall be guilty of a criminal 
offense. There is no need of specifying all of these different 
kinds of merchandise. The existing law of fraud covers them 
all, kosher meat and all the others. 

Mr. BLANTON. But if we strike out subsections (a) and 
(b) we destroy the whole purpose of the bill, and the gentle- 
man would deny orthodox Jews the right to depend upon any- 
one selling them the real, genuine; kosher meat. f hope the 
gentleman will withdraw his amendment. It is nothing to me. 
I am not a Jew; but some of our colleagues are Jews, and 
some of our friehds are Jews. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am not a Jew, but I admire the Jews for 


itself too much to make this 
think that we are doing something 
are doing nothing for them. We 
such a course. What the District Committee should do for the 


orthodox Jews of the District is to give them a plain explana- 
tion of their rights. I myself am to help these Jews 
by assisting in the fraudulent vendors of kosher 


meat, and that, too, without compensation. They need no new 


for sale and as an inducement to the sale makes a statement, | legislation. 


not that he is going out of business next month, but that “the 
meat is kosher meat,” if in fact it is not kosher meat, has 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentleman know that where 
kosher and nonkosher food are mixed together it makes the 
whole thing nonkosher and is worthless? 

Mr. BEEDY. ‘That does not alter the existing situation. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am trying to bring to the gentleman's 
attention the fact that the point he is making has no basis, 

Mr. BEEDY. I do not think the gentleman can do that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Where the two meats are mixed together 
they are nonkosher. We are trying to get after the fellow 
who places a sign on his window and induces a lot of people 
who believe in that kind of meat to make a purchase of him. 

Mr. BEEDY. Let me ask the gentleman a question. Sup- 
pose we pass this law just as the gentleman wants it and there 
is a case Where there are two kinds of meat mixed ‘in a win- 
dow, one kosher and one not kosher. The gentleman's diffi- 
culty is in proving his case under this proposed law just as it 
is under existing statutes. What does the gentleman propose 
to do about it? How is this new law going to help him prove 
his case? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If a man has two kinds of meat he should 
so specify on the window—kosher or nonkosher meat—and 
the bill provides for that. 

Mr. BEEDY. He must do that under existing law. 


Tha y iy » M i | 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ma on to the women citizens of the District of Columbia in exactly 


has expired. ' 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maine seeks to strike out subsections (a) and (b), 
and it leaves in the bill, as I think it should, subsection (c), 
which will cover the question of advertisements in the win- 
dew, to which the gentleman from New York [Mr. DicksTEIN] 
referred. Nobody could accuse me of refusing legislation to 
anybody simply on account of his race, and certainty not the 
Jews. You could not make a charge against me upon that 
point. The point I make is this, which is the very point the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Beepvy] makes. We do not want to 
hold out any false representation to the Jews and tell them 
that we have done something special for them, when we will 
not do anything special for them, when we will simply pile 
statute on statute. If the gentleman from New York can prove 
what he says he can prove about that sign in the window, he 
can not only indict the defendant under the false-pretense 
statute of the District of Columbia, but can indict him under 
the fraudulent advertising statute of the District of Columbia, 
because the very thing that he mentions is taken care of by the 
fraudulent advertising statute, covering any advertisement or 
statement that is calculated to mislead. There is a false- 
pretense statute. The gentleman says that the difficulty with 
that is that the District has to preve that the man is guilty 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 

Why, you enact this statute and the judge will instruct the 
jury before they find the market man guilty of violating this 
statute that the burden is upon the Government to prove that 
he did do the things alleged in the indictment, and they must 
find that beyond reasonable deubt. Congress can not take away 
from the defendant that right. Now, gentlemen, possibly it 
might have been wise not to have said anything about it, but I 
am one of those who continue to direct attention to the fact 
that the lawyers themselves are the chief offenders in asking 
legislative powers to make a law where there is no necessity. 
Adopt the amendment, and if the gentleman can prove what he 
alleges is the custem in the District, he can prosecute every 
one and send them to the penitentiary now under two different 
statutes we have already upon the statute books. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is upon the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maine. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. As used in this act— 

(a) The term “meat” includes raw meat and meat prepared for 
human consumption, whether alone or in combination with otber 
products. 


(b) The term “person” means individual, partnership, corporation, 
or association. 

Sec. 3. Any person who violates any provision of this act shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be punished by a fine of not more than $1,000, 
or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or by both such fine 
and imprisonment ; but no person shall be convicted of any such vio- 
lation in respect of any meat which was not kosher at the time he 
acquired such meat, if he acquired it in good faith as kosher from a 
person duly authorized m accordance with tke orthodox Hebrew ritual 
to prepare kosher. 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the bill be laid 
aside with a favorable recommendation, 


The motion was agreed to, 





QUALAFICATION OF JURORS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I call up the bill H. R. 
5823, a bill to amend the Code of Law for the District of 


Columbia in relation to the qualification of jurors. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: P 


A bill (HI. R. 5823) to amend the Code of Law for the District of 
Columbia in relation to the qualification of jurors 
Be it enacted, etc., Thet the Code of Law for the District of Colum- 
bia be amended by adding a new section to read as fellows: 
“Sec. 215a. Hereafter no person shall be disqualified for service as 
a juror or jury commissioner by reason of sex, but the provisions of 
law relating to the qualifications of jurors and exemptions from jury 
duty shall in all cases apply to women as well as to men.” 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
ane from California [Mr. Linxsercrr], the author of the 

il. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, I hope that it will not 
be necessary for me to utilize all the time which the gentleman 
from Maryland has so kindly granted me to explain this bill 
of which I happen to be the sponsor. The Dill is based, I 
should say, on the theory that we should grant inherent justice 


the same degree in which it is now granted to the men. It is 
not an innovation in any sense of the word. For the informa- 
tion of the Members of the House I will say that there are 20 
States in the Union which now have jury service for women, 
In alphabetical order they are as follows: Arkansas, my own 
State of California, Delaware, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Maine, Michigan, Minnesota, Nevada, New 
Jersey, South Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Utah, Wash- 
ington, and Wisconsin. You will note that this list practically 
gives a cross section of the country. In other words, the geo- 
graphical distribution of the States mentioned in this list eovers 
the entire length and breadth of the land. Now what has been 
the result of this granting of the right, an inherent right, I 
contend, to the women of the land to serve on these juries in 
these various States which I have enumerated? Has it been a 
good thing or a bad thing? There was not one word of testi- 
mony submitted before the “ommittee showing that this had 
been detrimental to the jury system of these States where it 
has been inaugurated. It shows that it has been of: distinct 
advantage, that the whole jury system has been uplifted and 
bettered by virtue of the fact that the women citizens along 
with the male citizens have had a part in the dispensation of 
justice. Certainly no more important matter can come before 
the citizens of this country than the dispensation of justice. 
It is in harmony with the giving of the right to women te vete 
and to participate in civic affairs throughout the country. 
Granted that in the District neither the male nor the female 
citizens have the legal right to vote, but the males do have the 
right to serve as jurors, and I claim that the women of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have that same inherent right and that it 
should be granted to them; if we do net do so, we create a 
distinction and, in my opinion, permit an injustice. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGHR. I will. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Under this proposed legislation the women 
will be compelled to serve on a jury when summoned for that 
purpose the same as the men? Is that right? 

Mr. LINEBERGHER. I will say to the gentleman she will 
have the same legal obligation to serve that a man has, but 


| the judge of the court will be given the right to excuse them, 


as he does men, if reasons are submitted which to him ure 
sufficient to warrant their excuse from jury service. 

Mr. ROMJUE. In other words, after they are summoned 
to serve on the jury, if this law is enacted, then they will be 
compelled to serve unless excused for cause like other jurors? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. LINERBERGER. Yes; I will be glad to do so. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not recall in my own State, and I want 
to ask the gentleman if he recalls in his State, where any 
judge has compelled a woman. to serve on a jury where she 
said she did not want to do so? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I am not a lawyer, but I have dis- 
cussed this matter rather extensively with wemen in my 
State, and I never heard of where a weman was not ex- 
cused when she submitted a legitimate excuse. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, they still have sufficient chiv- 


alry out there, as they have in Arkansas, so far as the statute 
| is concerned, to give the women more privileges than are given 
to men? 
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Mr. LINEBERGER. I do not cast any aspersion on the chiv- 
alry of the citizens of Arkansas any more than I would on the 
cltizens of California. 

Mr. WINGO. My inquiry was that still in California, as 
well as ln Arkansas, regardless of statutes that might place the 
same burden upon women as upon men, we still intuitively or 
instinctively put woman on a higher plane than man, and 
excuse her from jury service, rather than excuse an ordinary 
mule like the gentleman from California or myself. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I1 do not think it is necessary to de- 
bate that question or discuss the element of chivalry that 
might or might not enter into this bill. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Has there been any evidence of a movement 
among women showing a desire on their part to serve on juries? 
I mean any considerable sentiment? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say to the gentleman in regard 
to this question that I believe that a woman is more or less 
like a man—she wants a square deal. There are women coming 
before the juries of the District of Columbia where the prose- 
culing attorney and the judge and the juries are men, and I 
believe it is inherent in a woman to desire that she may be 
tried before a jury of her peers, just the same as a man does. 
How cnn she feel that this is true when those of her sex are 


prohibited from sitting among those who are to judge her 
case? 

Mr. JONES. What I am getting at is whether there was 
evidence of any considerable sentiment in this matter, or 


whether anybody came before the committee to indicate that 
there was a considerable desire on the part of the women for 
this service on juries? 

Mr. LINEBERGHR. Well, in answer to that I will say to 
the gentleman that if he will read the hearings he will find 
that there was substantially no opposition to this bill, but on 
the other hand there was very considerable sentiment in favor 
of it. 

Mr. 
there? 

Mr. MILLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 1 will yield first to the gentleman from 
Texas, who rose first. 

Mr. BLANTON. I think the gentleman from California is 
perfectly consistent in his attitude. California has women 
serving on juries. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I hope the gentleman's State of Texas 
will soon permit them to do likewise. 

Mr. BLANTON. 1 do not think it will. But I will remind the 
gentleman that there is a very prominent California lady in 
this House who ought to be heard on this bill. Has she been 
heard? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. No; but I am informed she is in favor 
of the bill. My position on public questions, Mr. Chairman— 
and the gentleman from Texas knows it—is taken on conyie- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON, Well, whenever a prominent woman from 
Texas comes up here and asks me for something I pay atten- 
tion to her. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Perhaps the gentleman from Texas is 
more alive to considerations of expediency than I am. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have not received an answer to my ques- 
tion. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nia has expired. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. 


BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 


The time of the gentleman from Califor- 


May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the gentleman tive minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from California is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Chairman, if I had been per- 
mitted to finish my argument without interruption from the 
gentleman from Texas or others I might have finished what I 
have to say before now. This bill asks for nothing but a 
square deal for the women. I can say it is practically unani- 
mously indorsed by the District Committee. No word that I 
could add here, I am sure, would materially infinence the 
opinion of the gentleman from: Texas [Mr. BLANTON], who is 
opposed to the bill and who, as I understand, desires to offer 
an amendment which I think in a large measure would cut 
the heart out of the bill. I believe it is his intention to offer 
an amendment to except mothers, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I will say just ene word about the 
gentioman’s amendment, and then I will yield to him to defend 
himself. I will say that these mothers, when they can Serve, 
are the very women we want to have on these juries. They are 
those who understand the problems of life, the social prob- 
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lems which often confront juries; and I believe it will make 
better citizens of these mothers who have young girls and 
children to raise; these same mothers guide the footsteps of 
the coming generation who in the course of a few years will be 
the citizens of the country and thus through their mothers 
they will come to know something of the penalty for breaking 
the laws of the land. 

I think that this is a good citizenship bill. It might more 
aptly be called that than anything else. I think we want the 
benefit of the service of these mothers on juries, and they wil! 
be excused by the judges if they have legitimate cause. We 
need have no apprehension on that score. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? * 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose this body were a court, and among 
the persons summoned to appear for jury service were a num- 
ber of women. Some of them are mothers. Some of them live 
12 miles from here. Some of these mothers have little children 
aut home. All of to-day and all of to-morrow may be taken up 
by preliminary motions. After a week the venire is chosen, 
Six of them are mothers. They are kept away from their 
childreia for two weeks, perhaps. Does the gentleman desire 
that? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Oh, the gentleman can see many difli- 
culties that do not really exist. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. MILLER. I agree with the gentleman that the very 
class of jurors that ought to be in this bill would be excluded 
by the gentleman's amendment. Is there any opposition to 
women serving op juries? The States have it. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I think the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON] does not understand the importance of women 
in the civic and social affairs of this Nation. Either that or 
he is too stubborn to admit it. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Is it not trne that in every court excuses 
from jury service are the first things considered? These moth- 
ers would not be kept waiting for days or weeks, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. I know that to be true. Many 
of the Members of the House who are lawyers know that the 
objections of the gentleman from Texas would not bear 
analysis. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I am asking this question in good faith: 
I want to get the idea of the gentleman from California as to 
whether “or not the average woman charged with a serious 
offense would not rather be tried by a jury of men than by a 
jury of women? 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Idonot knowas to that. She might, or 
she might not. The“ average woman "does not have stereotyped 
views any more or any less than the “average man.” It would 
depend on the individual complex, just as with men. But it 
should be remembered that the women of the District of 
Columbia are citizens of the United States, and they are 
entitled to a square deal and equal treatment in the jury 
system of the District. [Applause.] I trust the bill will pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enactcd, etc., That the Code of Law for the District of Columbia 
be amended by adding a new section to read as follows: 

“Sec, 215a. Hereafter no person shall be disqualified for service as 
a juror or jury commissioner by reason of sex, but the provisions of 
law relating to the qualifications of jurors and exemptions from jury 
duty shall in all cases apply to women as well as to men.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. BLANTON: Page 1, line 9, after the word 
“men,” strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following pro- 
viso, to wit: “ Provided, That any mother shall be exempt from such 
service when claiming such exemption.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I want to tell you what will 
happen. A mother with four or five little children at home will 
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be taken from them and locked up on a jury for days when- 

ever you make them subject to jury service, for some judges 

are going to become hard-boiled and they are not going to 

— a from jury service simply because they get up and 
or it. 
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A woman will come in and say, “ Judge, I have little children 
at home.” The judge will say, “ Ob, but Congress refused to 
exempt mothers; Congress refused to pass an amendment to 
exempt mothers, and I will make you serve. You women 
wanted this service, and now I will make you serve.” That Is 
the way some judges will talk to them, and you will have the 
poor woman tied up in a jury box and in a jury room for days. 
Now, as you know, in certain cases you have to keep the jurors 
tovether; you can not let them be separated; they have to be 
locked up at night and they have to go to meals together. 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, 

Mr. CARSS. What does your amendment do? 

Mr. BLANTON. It merely exempts mothers when they de- 
mand exemption. It permits them to say, “I am the mother 
of four or five little children, and I want to go back to my 
home,” and the amendment makes it obligatory upon the judge 
to grant that request. 

Mr. CARSS. Then the gentleman wants to exempt everybody 
but flappers? 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to exempt the mothers of little chil- 
dren when they claim that exemption. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Wil! the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield to the distinguished next Senator 
of California. 

Mr. LINEBERGER. I want to ask the gentleman whether 
a judge could not do this whether his amendment were incor- 
porated in the bill or not? 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, let me ask the gentleman what he 
would de if he were a judge and a woman came in and asked 
to be exeused because she is the mother of children? I will 
tell the gentleman what he would do. He would say, “Oh, 
PLanron, of Texas, offered an amendment to excuse mothers, 
but he was voted down, and that shows me that Congress did 
not want to excuse mothers, and I will just make you serve.” 

Mr. LINEBERGER. No. I think the discretionary powers 
in the judge are thoroughly preserved in this bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why not accord to others the same 
rights and privileges and kill the bill instead of passing it with 
such an amendment? 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will move to strike out 
the enacting clause, I will gladly vote for his motion. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But we certainly ought to put this perfect- 
ing amendment in the bill, if we can not kil) it. 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. RATHBONE. A long list of States has been read here, 
and we all know there are a great many civilized countries in 
which they have women jurers, and it has not been found neces- 
sary to put into the law of a single Siate or a single one ef 
those countries having women jurors a provision such as the 
gentleman has offered. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman's city of Chicago have 
women jurors? 

Mr. RATHBONE. There is a provision—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman's city of Chicago have 
women jurors? 

Mr. RATHBONE. I will answer the gentleman’s question in 
my own way. There is a provision im the constitution of the 
State of THinois which would require an amendment in order 
to have women jurors. 

Mr. BLANTON. I am glad Illinois has a constitutional pro- 
hibition against women jurors, and I am glad Illinois has such 
good judgment. While my friend ean not have women jurors 
in Chicago, he wants to put them on the people of the District 
< en the place which gave the distinguished gentleman 
lis birth, 

Mr. RATHBONE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. RATHBONE. The gentleman knows, as a member of 
the committee, that we are not putting anything on the people 
here, but that there is a demand for it clearly evidenced. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield further. I know of no such 
demand exeept from a few women theorists. 

I can not yield further. The gentleman admits that in his 
own home State they do not want any women jurors. 

Mr. RATHBONE. No; I do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. They have it prohibited by the constitution. 

Mr. RATHBOND rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not yield further to my friend. I will 
let the gentleman answer me in his own time. The gentleman 
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said his censtitution of Illineis prevents it, but he wanis to 
vote it on the women of the District of Columbia. Now, there 
are a few women theorists who waut this bill passed, but the 
rank and file of the good women of the District of Columbia 
do not want it, and they have not asked for it. There are a 
oe ee organizations that have asked for it, but that 
= all. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time ef the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The question is on agreeing to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division 
Mr. BLANTON) there were—ayes 31, noes 44. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
enuacting clause. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that Congress should pause for 
just a moment before inflicting upon the women of the Dis- 
trict any more of the responsibilities, cares, and civie ae- 
tivities than they care to assume. A minority of the women 
in the District of Columbia are advocating sach measures as 
these, but, as a matter of fact, from 80 to 85 per cent of the 
people of the District are opposed to them. It is the same in 
my own State. We have two women members of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature. This bill or a similar one to it, has been 
before the legislature for three years during the incumbency 
of those women, and it has been defeated every year through 
the argument of one of those women members who knows how 
the women feel in regard to it. 

It is not a measure which meets with the approval of the 
women themselves, and I think we should at least show some 
consideration for the hard-working, intelligent, and home- 
loving women of our Nation. I believe we should avoid trying 
to get them to do men’s work and change their sex through 
legislation. [Applause.] It can not be done. 

Now, if you will tell me any State in the Union that bas 
adopted this where the people—except a small minority of 
the women—claim it has benefited the courts, benefited the 
criminals, benefited the juries, or benefited the women them- 
selves, I will vote for it. According to my views, it has not 
brought a single benefit in any way, shape, or manner to any 
State in this Unien. There have been numerons, if not fn- 
numerable, cases where a great deal of hardship has followed 
such legislation. The women run our schools, the. women 
aceept the responsibility ef running and maintaining our 
churches, the women run the social affairs and the homes of 
the country. They never have shirked a duty yet which has 
been placed en their shoulders, and if this is forced on them 
the women are not going to shirk this duty, but it is a sad 
commentary 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Not new. 

It is a sad commentary upon the chivalry and decency of the 
manhood of this country that now they have everything in 
their wife’s name, including their religion as well as their 
politics and property, that they shall put this burden on her 
shoulders in addition to all the rest. [Applause.]| 

I ean not conceive in my family of any time for 25 years 
when my wife bad the time or the inclination to go off and 
serve on a jury in a murder case or a felony case while her 
children roamed the streets in her absence. Why, every ehild 
when it comes home from school, every elder child when it 
comes home from work, why even the old man himself wien 
he opens the door asks, “ Where is mother”; shall the answer 
be, “She is off on jury duty somewhere.” [Laughter and 
applause. } 

We have heard a whole lot recently about the flapper and 
the boy friend; we have heard a whole lot about the elimi- 
nation of home influences. Why? It is because you have 
forced other responsibilities and other duties om the shoulders 
of the home maker. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The gentleman does not desire to give the 
impression to the House he is speaking in a derogatory way 
of the flappers? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This is too serious a subject in which 
to intro€uce levity. 

Mr. BOYLAN. This is not levity. You spoke in levity 
about the flappers. I think the flappers are a necessary and a 

t part of our civilization. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman is entitled to his 
opinion. I think the greatest necessity of our civilization is 
God-given motherhood, and I am voting to strike out the 
enacting clause ef this bill. [Applause.} 


(demanded by 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, the 
committee divided ; and there were—ayes 50, noes 46. 

Mr. ZLHLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I ask for tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, and the Chair appointed as tellers Mr. 
Unoeruitn and Mr. ZiHL~MaAn, 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 


there were—ayes 65, noes 50. 

So the motion to strike out the enacting clause was 
agreed to. 

Mr. ZLLILMAN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


do now rise and report back to the House H. R. 9398, H. R. 
19204, U1. R. 7255, with sundry amendments, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the 
bills as amended do pass; and also report back H. R. 58238 
with the recommendation that the enacting clause be stricken 
out. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Dowre 1, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee, having had under consideration certain bills on the 
Union Calendar, had directed him to report back TL. R. 9398 
and H. BR. 10204, with sundry amendments thereto, with the rec- 
ommendation that the amendments be agreed to and the bills 
as amended do pass; and had directed him to report back the 
bill Hl. R, 7255, without amendment, with the recommendation 
that it do pass; and had directed him to report H. R. 5823 back 
to the House, with the recommendation that the enacting 
clause be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Clerk will report the bills separately. 

The Clerk reed as follows: 


11. R. 10204, A bill providing an additional wing to the District jail. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZIHLMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Hi. R. 9308. A bill to amend an act regulating the height of buildings 
iu ihe District, approved June 1, 1910. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ZIH#LMAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


It. &. 7255. A bill to regulate the sale of kosher meat in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Zim_MAN, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

If, R. 5823. A bill to amend the Code of Law for the 
Columbla in relation to the qualifications of jurors. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on concurring in the ac- 
tion of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the motion of the Committee of the Whole. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LiINeBERGER) there were—«ayes 57, noes 57. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I demand tellers. 

Tellers were ordered, 

The Chair appointed as tellers Mr, UNpeRHILL and Mr, LINg- 
RERGER. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported that 
there were 70 ayes and 63 noes, 

Mr. LINEBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I object to the vote on 
the ground that no quorum is present. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from California makes the 
point that no quorum is present. The Chair will count. [After 
counting.] One hundred and sixty Members present, nota 
quorum. 

The doors were closed, the Sergeant at Arms was directed to 
bring in absent Members, and the Clerk called the roll, 


District of 


118. 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 122, nays 
189, answered “ present” 1, not voting 119 as follows: ; 
[Roll No. 54] 
YEAS—122 


Ackerman 
Allgood 
Almon 
Andrew 
Asweill 

Auf der Heide 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Bailey 
Bell 

Black, Tex. 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bowles 
Bowling 
Box 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Busby 
Carew 
Christopherson 
Cole 
Collier 
Connally, Tex, 
Cox 

Crisp 
Cullen 
Davis 
Dominick 
Dougiass 
Doyle 


Adkins 
Allen 
Andresen 
Appleby 
Arentz 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Barbour 
Barkley 
Beck 

Beedy 
Beers 

Begg 
Berger 
Bloom 
Boies 
Bowman 
Boylan 
Brigham 
Browne 
Brumm 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Campbell 
Canfield - 
Cannon 
Carpenter 
Carss 
Carter, Calif. 
Chalmers 
Clague 
Colton 
Connery 
Couper, Wis. 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davey 
Dickinson, Iowa 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dowell 
Drewry 
Dyet 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 
Anthony 
Bacharach 
Bankhead 
Bixler 
Black, N. Y. 
Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Britten 
Bulwinkle 
Burdick 
Carter, Okla. 
Celler 
Chapman 
Chindblom 


Connolly, Pa, 
Cooper, Ohio 


Driver 
dwards 
Ellis 

Faust 

Fenn 

Fisher 

Foss 
l’rothingham 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tex. 
Gasque 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Green, Fla. 
Green, lowa 
Ilale 

Hare 
Hayden 

Hfill, Ala. 
Iluddlesiton 
Hull, Merton D. 


Kerr 
Kincheloe 
Kindred 
lanham 
Lankford 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Lozier 

Luce 
McClintic 
McKeown 
MeMillan 
MeReynolds 
MacGregor 
Mansfield 
Martin, Mass, 
Merritt 
Milligan 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ky. 
Morrow 
Newton, Mo. 
O'Connor, N. Y¥. 
Oliver, Ala. 
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Kouse 
Rutherford 
Sanders, N. Y, 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Sears, Fla. 
Shallenberger 
Smithwick 
Steagal| 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swank 
Tillman 
Treadway 
Underhill 
Wainwright 
Warren 


Welsh 
Whittington 
Willlams, Tex, 


Hull, William B, Parks Wilson, Miss. 
Irwin Peery Wingo 
Jeffers Ramseyer Wolverton 
Johnson, Ky. Rankin Wood 
Johnson, Tex. Rayburn Wright 
Jones Reed, Ark. 
Kemp Rogers 
NAYS—189 

Eaton Kurtz Schafer 
Alliott Kvale Schneider 
Eslick LaGuardia Scott 
Esterly Lea, Calif. Seger 
Evans Leavitt Simmons 
Fish Lehlbach Sinclair 
Fitzgerald, Roy G. Letts Smith 
Fitzgerald, W. T, Lineberger Somers, N. Y, 
Fletcher Linthicum Sosnowski 
Fort Little Speaks 
Wreeman McLaughlin, Mich. Stalker 
Fuller McLaughlin, Nebr. Strong, Kans. 
Furlow Mcleod Strong, Pa. 
Garber McSweeney Summers, Wash 
Gibson Madden e Swing 
Goodwin Magrady Swoope 
Gorman Manlove ‘Taylor, Colo. 
Greenwood Mapes Taylor, N. J. 
Griest Menges Taylor, W. Va, 
Griffin Miller Temple 
Iadle Mills Thatcher 
Hfall, Ind. Mooney Thomas 
liammer Moore, Ohio Thompson 
Itustings Moore, Va. Thurston 
Ifaugen Morehead Tilson 
Hawley Murphy Timberlake 
Hersey Nelson, Mo. Tincher 
Hickey Nelson, Wis. Tolley 
Ifill, Md. Newton, Minn. Underwood 
Hill, Wash. Norton Vestal 
Hoch O'Connell, N.Y. Vincent, Mica, 
Hogg O'Connell, R. 1, Vinson, Ky, 
Tlooper Oldfield Watres 
Houston Patterson Watson 
Hloward Peavey Wefald 
Jenkins Perkins Wheeler 
Johneon, Ind, Phillips White, Kany, 
Johnson, Wash, Purnell Whitehead 
Kahn Quin Williams, Lil. 
Kearns Ragon Williamson 
Keller Ransley Winter 
Kelly Rathbone Woodrum 
Ketcham Reece Wurzbach 
Kiefner Reed, N. Y. Wyant 
Kiess Robinson, lowa Zihiman 
King Robsion, Ky. 
Knutson Romjue 
Kopp Rubey 

ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 

Byrns 
' NOT VOTING—119 

Corning Hall, N. Dak. McDuffie 
Curry Hardy McFadden 
Deal Harrison MeSwain 
Dempsey Hawes Magee, N. Y. 
Denison Holaday Magee, Pa. 
Dickstein Hudson Major 
Doughton Hudspeth Martin, La. 
Drane Hull, Tenn. ea 
Fairchild Jacobstein Michaelson 
Fiaherty James Michener 
creas Johnson, Ill, Montague 

redericks Johnson, 8. Dak. Morgan 
Free Kendall Morin 

rench Kirk Nelson, Me. 

mnk Kunz O'Connor, 
Gallivan Lampert Oliver, N. Y. 
Garrett, Tenn. Contheraued Parker 
Gilbert Lee, Ga. Perlman 
Seca Pred oo 
' ro wrey 
Graham Lyon Prall 
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ell a Vinson, Ga, 

rreyle Ercartn ylor, Tenp. Voigt 
Rainey Soroul, H, inkham Walters 
Reid, Il, Bpree ns, cker Weller 

owbottom Stedman ydings White, Me. 
Sabath Stephens Updike Wilson, La, 
Sears, Nebr, Sumners, Tex, Upshaw Woodruff 
Shreve Swartz Vaile Yates 
Sinnott Sweet Vare 


So the House refused to strike out the enacting clause. 
The following general pairs were announced: 


Mr. Vare with Mr. Byrne. — 

Mr. Shreve with Mr. Corning. 

Mr. Graham with Mr. Drane, 

Mr. Free with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr, Denison with Mr, Pou. 

Mr. Chindblom with Mr. Bankhead. 

Mr. Bixler with Mr. Wilson of Loutsiana, 
Mr. Sweet with Mr. Rainey. 

Mr. Stephens with Mr. Garrett of Tennessee, 
Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Johnson of [llinois with Mr. Stedman. 
Mr. Kendall with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 

Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania with Mr. Lindsay. 
Mr. Dempsey with Mr. McDuffie. 

Mr. Pratt with Mr. Carter of Oklahoma, 

Mr. Reid of Illinois with Mr, Montague. 

Mr. Snell with Mr. Deal. 

Mr. Lampert with Mr. Mead. 

Mr. Bacharach with Mr. Cleary, 

Mr. Taber with Mr. Major. 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania with Mr. Prail. 
Mr. Funk with Mr. Gilbert. 

Mr. Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Hawes. 

Mr. Rowbottom with Mr. ‘Tydings. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Spearing. 

Mr. Michener with Mr. Quayle. 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 
Mr. Brand of Ohio with Mr. Larrison. 

Mr. Updike with Mr. Tucker. 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakuta with Mr. Lfull of Tennessee. 
Mr. Anthony with Mr Dougbton. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Briggs. 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio with Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Magee of New York with Mr. Kunz., 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Porter with Mr. Black of New York. 

Mr. Golder with Mr. McSwain. 

Mr. Sinnott with Mr. Lowrey. 

Mr. Iludson with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. French with Mr. Martin of Louisiana. 
Mr. Parker with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Flaherty with Mr. Bulwinkle. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana. 
Mr. ‘Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Collins. 
Mr. Walters with Mr. Goldsborough. 

Mr. Yates with Mr. Celler. 

Mr. White of Maine with Mr. Oliver of New York. 
Mr. Perlman with Mr. Dickstein. 

Mr. Woodruff with Mr. Upshaw. 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Sabath. 

Mr. Curry with Mr. Sumners of Texas, 

Mr. Fairchild with Mr. Jacobstein. 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Welley. 


The SPEAKER. On this vote the yeas are 122, the nays 
are 189, answered “present” 1. The recommendation of the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union is 
not agreed to, and the bill is recommitted to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


TILE LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (11. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1927, and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. HawLey 
in the chair. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
rado use some of his time? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TrntMAN] 10 minutes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I was delighted when a 


Will the gentleman from Colo- 
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Member representing a northern constituency, the gentleman | 


: Michigan [Mr. Cramton] introduced the following reso- 
ution: 


{Public Resolution 74, Sixty-eighth Congress] 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 264) authorizing the restoration of the 
Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Virginia 

Whereas the era of internecine strife among the States having 
ylelded to one of better understanding, of common loyalty, and of a 
more perfect Union; and 

Whereas now honor is accorded Robert E. Lee as one of the great 
Military leaders of history, whose exalted character, noble life, and 
eminent services are recognized and esteemed, and whose manly attri- 
butes of precept and example were compelling factors im cementing 
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eve 
the American people in bonds of patriotic devotion and action against 
common external enemies in the war with Spain and in the World 
War, thus consummating the hope of a reunited country that would 
again swell the chorus of the Unlon: Therefore be it 

Resolred, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed, as nearly as may ve practicable, to restore 
the Lee Mansion in the Arlington National Cemetery, Virginia, to the 
condition in which it existed immedistely prior to the Civil War and 
to precure, if possible, articles of furniture and equipment which 
were then in the mansion and in use by the occupants thereof. He 
is also authorized, in his discretion, to procure replicas of the furnl- 
ture and other articles in use in the mansion during the period men 
tioned, with a view to restoring, as far as may be practicable, 
appearance of the interior of the mansion to the condition of 
occupancy by the Lee familly. 

Approved, March 4, 1925. 


The idea being that the restored mansion will be typical 
of the best of the old South. 

Mr. Chairman, I was not delighted when I 
following from a Washington paper of yesterday: 


the 
its 


clipped the 

Battle over possession of Lee Mansion, at Arlington, was revived 
yesterday, when a petition was received by Congress from George HU, 
Thomas Post, of Pennsy!vania, Grand Army of the Republic, chareing 
that Gen. Robert BE. Lee was a traitor and protesting against official 
recognition of societies bearing the name “ Confederate" 
federacy.” 

The Pennsylvania post protested against a move by 
of the Confederacy to obtain possession of the Lee 
petuate the Confederate leader's memory. 

“Robert IE. Lee was a traitor,” they said, “to his country and a 
military leader of an armed rebellion against the Government of the 
United States, having as its object the destruction of the Union, and 
if Robert EB. Lee had received his just dues he would have been 
hanged and the scaffold preserved as a monument to his infamy.” 


or “ Con 
the Daughters 
Mansion to per- 


I can not imagine a more untimely sentiment. Such utter- 
ances bring shame to the Nation and grief to progressive 
citizens, both North and South. It would be interesting to 
know just how brave the authors of these lines were when the 
South's great military leader was hurling his gallant gray 
legions against the Union columns. Were they facing the 
fierce southern chivalry that rarely lost a battle or were they 
miles in the rear of the fearless Union soldiers who really 
fought, and who are too brave, too generous to insult their dead 
foes of the sixties? 

General Lee led a revolution like Washington did, and was 
no less a patriot than was Washington. Both were high-class 
Virginians; Lee was in every sense the peer of the Father of 
his Country. One succeeded in setting up a new Government, 
the other failed. Lee was as loyal to his government, the 
Confederate States of America, as was Grant to his Govern- 
ment, the United States of America. They were both patriots; 
neither was a traitor. This is too harsh a term to be applied 
to a great soldier like Lee. General Lee is admired, respected, 
and loved all over the world except by a few members of the 
George H. Thomas Post, of Pennsylvania, G. A. R. They insult 
the noble women who belong to the S. M. A. and the U. D. C. 
and kindred organizations when they denounce the South's 
military idol, the great gray captain whose valor and worth 
and memory we cherish and worship. 

The once warring sections are now happily reunited: why 
open up old wounds? Why pour the milk of concord into hell? 
The drooling drivel of these ancient, anaemic postwar warriors 
is deplored by brave men and good women of both North and 
South. If General Lee was a traitor, my father was a traitor; 
all my people eligible for service were traitors. They all wore 
the gray uniform. If General Lee should have been hanged 
for treason, our much-loved colleague, Major SrepMan, should 
bave suffered a like fate. General Lee is dead, Major StrpMan 
is living; and what Member of this body would descend to the 
depths of calling our good gray colleague here a traitor? 

Many historians say that General Robert Edward Lee could 
have had the supreme command of the Union forces at the be 
ginning of the War between the States. He was opposed to 
secession, but when Virginia, his native State, withdrew from 
the Union, he did what the best people of the South generally 
did—he cast his lot with his own State as against the General 
Government. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman stated that Gen- 
eral Lee was offered command of the Union Army. This 
is true. On Pennsylvania Avenue, opposite the Treasury, 


Will the gentieman yield? 


is an old building standing with an inscription which says 
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that in this bullding General Lee was offered the command of 
the Union Army at the breaking out of the war. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know that is true. 

After the starry banner of the Seuth went down in glory, 
but in defeat, at Appomattox, Arlington Mansion, the home 
of the Lees, was illegally confiscated by the United States Gov- 
ernment, 

At the close of the war General Lee was offered by the 
Koglish Government an important military command in Egypt. 
He declined the tender. ; 

Ile was urged to accept the presidency of an insurance 
eompany in New York, whose purpose was to seek to sell 
policies in the Southern States. He declined, saying that if 
he had any influence with the southern people, such influence 
was not for sale. 

A gentleman rode from a great distance over the Blue 
Ridge Mountains and offered Lee the presidency of Washing- 
ton and Lee University at a salary of $1,500 a year, and this 
post he accepted. He did not live long in the high service 
he thus undertook and was buried at Lexington in the brave 
soil of Virginia, whose splendid people he loved as they 
loved him. P 

I-am going te ask you to listen to a few paragraphs from 
a .twice-told tale, and here repeat some things I said in a 
speech on this subject some time ago. 

The country has rapidly advanced in recent years in the 
blessed process of reconciliation. At the close of the war 
beautiful Arlington, the home of the Lees, was forfeited to the 
Federal Government and its high-souled owner driven from 
the home of his fathers never to return. The country grew, 
and a Republican Congress appropriated a large sum of money 
to recompense the descendants of General Lee for the loss of 
Ariinzton. While Jefferson Davis was Secretary of War Cabin 
John Bridge was built and the name of Secretary Davis was 
placed upon the bridge. During the Civil War, when the lust 
of hate had gripped the souls of the two peoples, some one cut 
his name from the bridge. The country advanced until a 
Republican President, long after the close of the war, ordered 
the name of Jefferson Davis to be replaced on this bridge. 
[Apphiuse. ] 

I knew Union B. Hunt, of Indianapolis, the golden-hearted 
Pythian, who was loved by both North and Seuth and who 
was born during the fierce struggle between the States. His 
people were so loyal to the flag of the Union that he was 
christened Union Banner Hunt. I remember at the supreme 
convention held in Boston a few years ago this great-hearted 
man nominated four southern men for elective positions in the 
great fraternity which at that time was meeting in Boston 
and urged their election in lieu of four men from his own 
settion. J heard him state afterwards that a party friend of 
his in Indianapolis said to him, “ Uny, I am afraid if you keep 
nominating and voting for the southern boys in the supreme 
lodge you will aequire the habit of scratching the Republican 
ticket out in Indiana.” Later I heard this great Pythian on 
the floor of the grand lodge of my State, after having made 
a harmony speech, recite the stirring ede, written by Wilbur 
D. Nesbit; 

Your fag and my flag, 
And how it files to-day ¢ 
Tn your land and my land 
And balf &@ world away. 


Rose red and blood red, 
Its stripes forever gleam; 
Seul white and snow white 
The good forefathers’ dream. 


Sky blue and true blue, 
With stars that gleam aright, 
The gloried gnidon of the day, 
A shelter through the night. 


Your flag and my flag; 
And oh, how much It holds; 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds. 


Your heart and my heart 
Beats happy at the sight, 

Sun kissed and wind tossed, 
The red and bive and white. 


The one flag, the old flag, 
The flag for me and you; 
Glorified all else beside, 
The red and white and blue, 
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Your flag and my flag, 
To every star and stripe, 
Iiearts beat as drums beat, 
And fifers shrilly pipe. 


Your flag and my flag, 
A blessing to the sky; 

Your hope and my hope, 
It never hid a Iie. 


THiome land and far land 
And half the world around 

Old Glory hears our glad salute 
And ripples to the sound. 


After that speech this man of the North was smothered wit) 
congratulations, and there was not a dry eye in the house. 
[Applause. ] 

Really this Congress should emphasize the fact that no feel- 
ing of hostility exists now between the North and South of 
the sixties by passing my cotton tax restitution bill and turn 
over to the surviving Coufederate soldiers, their widows, and 
descendants the $68,000,000 illegally eoliected by the Govern- 
ment from the southern people during and after the war in 
the form of a cotton tax. 

There is but little feeling now between the men whe wore 
the gray with credit and the men who honorably wore the blue. 

As to which side a man took in that great struggle depended 
much upon where he lived at the time the struggle began. 
Albert Pike was born in Massachusetts. He lived in my State 
at the time the Civil War began and enlisted in the Confederate 
Army, fighting to the end. My instructér in mathematics at 
college was Col. O. C. Gray, who was born in Maine, but who 
lived in Arkansas at the time war was declared, joined the 
Confederate Army and fought until the conclusion of hostilities. 

This is no place to argue the question of which side was 
right in the war of the sixties. The war had to come, just as 
the crucifixion of the Nazarene had te come. It was horrible 
but it was necessary. As to the right of a State to dissolve the 
Union, or to secede from the Union, Massachusetts early held 
the same view as did Virginia and South Carolina. I have 
always thought, and still think, that, under the Constitution, 
as it came from the hands of those who made it, as it was 
understood by those who wrote it and signed it and ratified it, 
the right of a State to withdraw from the Union was based 
on sound and constitutional authority. But I shall certainly 
not go into that issue now. 

The Union owes the South much. Has the South served the 
Union well? It has. Through the diplomacy and statesman- 
ship of a southern man the Louisiana Purchase was made, the 
country thereby acquiring a vast section of fertile lands for the 
small sum of $15,000,000. The Corsican and Jefferson entered 
into this large real estate transaction, Monroe attending to the 
details of the same, which resulted in adding an imperial em- 
pire to the Republic. 

Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, who mothered 
you in your infantile, savage state? It was a Virginian who 
gave you to the Union and kept you out of the clutch of 
Canada. 

California and Oregon, who first led white men to your 
borders? John C. Fremont, a Georgian of mixed French and 
Virginia blood, In 1840 he wrested you from Mexico and 
brought to your fertile valleys and golden hills the progressive 
Anglo-Saxon. 

Arizona, who was your first governor? This same Georgian, 
John Charles Fremont, soldier, teacher of mathematics, and 
civil engineer. 

Way back in 1716 Alexander Spotswood explored the Shen- 
andoah Valley, drove the Tuscaroras from the Carolinas, and 
the expansive spirit of the Virginians and the Carolinians 
resulted in the settlements of Tennessee and Kentucky. 

Who fought the Indians with signal success? Who, on Janu- 
ary 8, 1815, defeated Wellington's veteran Britoms at New 
Orleans and drove them back to England? It was a certain 
Scotch-Irishman, a tanner by trade, old “ Hickory” Jackson, 
from the “ Waxhaw Settlement ” on the line between North and 


up the Mississippi River from 
the mouth to Vicksburg and forced the entrance to Mobile Bay, 
vessels, silenced the forts, and closed 


ragut, of Knoxville, Tenn. 

Men of the North, who was conspicuous for bravery in the 
service of his country at Monterey and Buena Vista, and who 
told @ timorous company of American troops to get behind his 
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Mississippi wall of men if they were afraid? 
Davis. of Kentucky and Mississippi. 

To-day the South is all American and is the most loyal 
section of the Republic. 

South Carolina was settled by the Huguenots, who came 
from the Piedmont Valley in France. James Russell Lowell 
says of them— 
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It was Jefferson 


| 
| 


Wherever they dispersed themselves throughout the land, they were 
among the best citizens, ready to aid in every laudable enterprise. 

rom them sprang General Marion, Mr. Hayne, John C. Cal- 
houn, the Rutledges, and the Pinckneys. 

North Carolina was settled by Seotch, and was the first State | 
to protest against the British stamp act and the first to pro- 
claim her independence, The Mecklenburg declaration is one | 
voar older than the Philadelphia declaration. 
” Virginia was settled by cavaliers and produced Washington, | 
Jefferson, Monroe, and Madison, all of them of the best blood 
of the Republic. Jeb Stuart, the dashing cavalry officer, had | 
royal bleed in his veins, being a descendant of those who filled | 
the Stuart’s throne. Mr. Madison caused the Virginia Legisla- 
ture to call the first general convention to organize a stronger 
vovernment and to provide for paying the war debt. The | 
convention met at Annapolis, was not strong enough to accom- 
plish the purpose for which it was called, but it called the 
convention which met at Philadelphia afterwards. “ Light | 
Horse Harry” Lee. the father of Robert E. Lee, offered the 
resolution in the Continental Congress declaring it to be the | 
right of the States to be “free and independent.” Mr. Mason, | 
of Virginia, was the author of the Bill of Rights. Richard 
Henry Lee, with a face like an English lord, a farmer in 
Westmoreland County, Va., was one of the first to denounce | 
the usurpation of the mother country. Patrick Henry sent 
George Rogers Clark into the great Northwest, which was 
discovered and possessed in the name of Virginia and the 
Southern States, including this territory, were a good three- 
fourths of the area of the United States. The South was | 
therefore necessary to a great Federal Government, laid the | 
foundations of the Union, and fittingly did its part in its 
establishment. 

The South always loved the Constitution, and it was not a 
southern man who characterized this same Constitution as an 
“agreement with death and a covenant with hell.” 

Madison purchased from Spain Florida for $5,000,000. Sam 
Houston captured Santa Ana at San Jacinto, and James K. 
Polk, with the help of Zachary Taylor, Governor Yell, of 
Arkansas, Governor Henderson, of Texas, and other southerners 
of equal worth, fought the Mexican War and acquired the 
coasts of Texas and California, New Mexico, and Utah. 

The South gave to the country its first great President, the 
leader of the Revolution, and its first great Secretary of State, | 
afterwards President Jefferson. Edmund Randolph, a southern 
man, was the first Attorney General, and Madison, prominent 
in shaping legislation in the House. Virginia gave John Mar- 
shall, the first Chief Justice to construe the Constitution and | 
to make it an immortal document, insuring a strong and) 
growing Nation, 

The South gave to the Nation some of its greatest literary 
men—Edgar Allen Poe, Mark Twain, Patrick Henry, Thomas 
Jefferson, Benjamin H. Hill, William L. Yancey, Robert 
Toombs, and Alexander H. Stephens. . 

The South is doing her share toward defending the country. | 
During the war with Spain the soft-voiced lad from Georgia | 

| 
| 








fought side by side with the Yankee boy from Vermont. The 
first American killed at Cardenas was Ensign Bagley, from 
North Carolina, a descendant of a Confederate soldier. Among. 
many other southerners killed in this war was Stockley Morgan, 
of Arkansas, the son of a Confederate soldier. 

During the World War the grandsons of Lee and Jackson 
fought shoulder to shoulder with the grandsons of Grant and | 
Phil Sheridan. They were all “ Yanks.” 

Let us get together. The South accepts the result of the 
war as being a dispensation, not of the great god chance, but 
of the God of battles and the God of peace. The South wants 
its brethren of the North to think well of it. We prefer to say 
nothing that would disparage or discredit either section. 

You will permit me, as the son of a Confederate soldier, who 
carried to his grave a withered arm caused by a bullet wound 
in the shoulder received while he was fighting under the flag of 
the South, to say kind words about the soldiers on both sides. 
1 adinire the record of those sturdy veterans of the lost cause 
who won deathless honor upon every battle field they fought 
upon, and [I am not wanting in pride or respect for the splendid 
men who marched and fought under the great soldier states- 
man, General Grant. I admire the courage of the northern sol- 








| Dixie he was in a particularly happy frame of mind. 
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dier, private and officer; but notwithstanding the glory that 
shines on the victorious hosts of Grant and Sherman, it is in 
deed and in truth no brighter: than the white light of the 
dazzling glory that sheds its golden splendor on the ragged col- 
umns of those who fought under the battle-simoked banners of 
the Confederacy. . 

I love the South and I love her people, as brave and as gen- 
erous a people as God's sun ever shone upon. Ever since I have 
had a home of my own I have had hanging upon the wall two 
pictures which I greatly value. It is an inspiration to look at 
them. One is the portrait of a man with iron-gray hair and 
beard, the kind and manly face of a Virginia gentleman. “ When 
you look upon his face he looks a chief, who fears not human 
hate nor human guile; on his cheek the twilight of a grief, but 
in that grief the starlight of a smile.” “He was a foe without 
hate and a friend without treachery; a public officer without 
vices and a private citizen without wrong.” The other is the 
picture of a rugged and homely man, with black bair and beard, 
and with the firm lips of a fighter. He wasa Puritan in morals, 
but a cavaller in the saddle. He followed the injunction of 
Shakespeare, who said, “In peace there’s nothing so becomes a 
man as modest stillness and humility, but when the blast of war 
blows in our ears, then imitaie the action of the tiger.” He 
prayed and fought and fought and prayed. Under his slouch 
cap was the brain of a remarkable military genius. Behind his 
gray coat beat the heart of a sincere patriot—the pictures of 
Lee and Stonewall Jackson, and as long as I have a roof to 
cover my head those pictures will continue to have a place in 
my home. [Applause.] 

Sentiment is not unworthy and not a rare virtue of the 
people of the South. The South after the Civil War was a land 
of ruins, but men are brought solemnly together in ties of 
eternal friendship in a country that has been devastated and 
whose people’s sufferings have been great. A land without 
ruins is a land without memories, and a land without memories 
is a land without history. No one will quarrel with our people 
because they love the memory of their illustrious dead; because 
they refuse to forget Price or Forrest or Gordon or Beauregard 
or Albert Sidney Johnston. 


Is it wrong to listen to the waves that still will giisten 

Where the wreck we loved went down? 

Is it wrong to watch the willows that are drooping o'er the grave? 
Is it wrong to love our brave? 


During the last 60 years, in the shadow of a blessed peace, 
the stout-hearted old Confederate soldiers have acted the part 
of men. They have rebuilt their burned homes; they have 
reared their families in comfort and in honor; they have re- 
spected the stranger and the stranger's rights; they have done 
their duty to their country, to their neighbors, and to their 
God; and they have wrought works that do them credit. 

Brethren of the virile North, the South deserves your good 
opinion and is entitled to your hearty and fraternal “ God speed 
and good luck.’ There is no fairer land. When God made 
He swept 
the wide universe with his mighty eye, and reaching out his 
generous hand he gathered together, in the twinkling of an eye, 
a thousand square miles of blue sky and unrolled it like a 
seroll from the Ohio to the Gulf and from ocean to ocean. He 
lighted it by day with the same smiling sun that shed its bril- 
liant rays over cultured Athens in the golden age of Pericles, 
and shone over happy Italy when Horace sang of the field and 
the vine. He sowed this blue sky with stars that look like 
angels’ eyes. He planted in the south seas the Southern Cross 
and flooded the blessed land with flowers and sunshine. He 
peopled this section with a, self-respecting manhood and a wom- 
anhood as pure as the pond lily’s spotless leaf. He caused to 
develop here an “ upright race who love the land because it is 
their own and scorn to give another reason why, who would 
shake hands with a king upon his throne and think it a kind- 
ness to his majesty.” [Applause.] 

The flag of the Union is the flag of the South, and there is 
not a star upon its blue field that has not been made brighter 
by southern courage. There is not one of its red stripes that 
has not been made richer by southern blood. There is not one 
of its white lines that has not been made purer by southern 
character. 

In a war museum in Chicago there fs a certain miracle in 
lead. It was made by the impact of two bullets fired in one 
of the battles of the Civil War. Two leaden messengers of 
death sped through the air from the opposing lines, hissing the 
hate felt by those who fired the shots, one from a northern 
rifle, the other from a southern musket. Meeting midway be- 


tween the battle lines they melted into a solid leaden star, 
This leaden star now exemplifies the unity of the once hostile 
sections, now happily welded together, emblematic of the feel- 
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ing prevailing among peoples new claiming one flag, one coun- 
try, and one God. |Loud applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colerade. Mr. Chairman, I yield one minate 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Hammer]. 

Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Chairman, I rise to correct a state- 
ment which I yade this morning during the remarks of the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bianvon]. I stated in a colloquy 
with him that I had not communicated to any newspaper man 
the statement that he said was published in the morning's 
paper, which I had net read. I teld the gentleman from Texas, 
however, when he. finished speaking that it had come to my 
mind that I did have such a cenversation with a newspaper 
man whe reperts for the Washington Post, Mr. Carlisle Bar- 
geron; that I had read the article in the Post, and that it is 
substantially in accordance with the views which I intended 
to convey; and that Mr. Bargeren had not in any sense of the 
word misinterpreted what 1 said, but had correctly reported 
me; and that, so far as I remember, he had correcily reported 
the statement of Judge Sellers. Judge Sellers has never con- 
tended, as I understand it, that a policeman could make a com- 
mitment that was permanent, but could only detain one for 
observation until the court acted. The court must make the 
commitment. , 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Wuison]. 

Mr. WILSON ef Mississippi. Mr. Chairman, I have just lis- 
tened with marked attention and much pieasure to the remarks 
of my good friend Judge TitumMan, from Arkansas. Of course, 
every citizen within the bounds of our great country should be 
interested in that splendid relationship which to«lay binds the 
two sections of our blessed country tegether forever with un- 
breakable ties of friendship and love. [{Applause.] I do not 
think prejudice finds lodgment in any mind except an ignorant 
mind. ‘To every citizen of this country now the most glorious 
thing in the world is a citizen of the United Stutes, and to me 
the greatest sight in the world is to see an American standing 
tiptee upon the horizon of this the greatest Nation in the 
world with heart and mind and purpose dedicated forever to 
a reunited country. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I hope that I will be pardoned for taking up 
a few moments of the time ef the committee this afternoon to 
talk about a condition in my State which if permitted to en- 
dure will do more to arouse that feeling that was once preva- 
lent in our country than any other condition possibly could in 
the Southland. I heard with pleasvre our colleague from 
Texas |Mr. Wurzspactt] wpon the floor of the House the other 
day call the attention of the Congress, and more particularly of 
some of our Republican friends, to conditions that exist to-day 
in Texas which, if permitted to continue, will be a dishonor to 
the Republican Party and will breed much trouble for that 
organization in the days to come. I notice that some of his 
charges relating to irregularity about the leases of certain Fed- 
eral buildings in Texas drew from the Postmaster General of 
the United States a reply which was incorporated in the Recorp 
a few days ago, and yet in my State of Mississippi for months 
some of the most reputable citizens of that great Common- 
wealth have charged, without fear of successful! contradiction, 
that post offices in the State were sold in the open market, and 
that the buying and selling of Federal offices in Mississippi is 
a common practice. Months ago the Department of Justice 
started an investigation into these matters, and even though 
the agents especially appointed by this great department of the 
Government made an investigation of these conditions in Mis- 
sissippi, the Attorney General's office to-day is as silent as a 
tomb. I hope I may be pardoned for referring to a local con- 
dition, but it is of vital interest to my people. 

For months there have been complaints made to those in 
authority that:the buying and selling of Federal offices in 
Mississippi was a common practice. I have been indulging in 
the hepe that this administration would answer the Mace- 
donian call of my fellow Mississippians whe are interested in 
decent government. But when patience ceased to be a virtue 
I introduced scme time ago in Congress a resolution calling 
the state of affairs in Mississippi officially te the attention of 
this administration. Of course, no action has been taken. 
The cries of decent men and wemen for a decent government 
have been thus far apparently wasted “as sweetness wpon the 
desert air.” I do not really know why I should ever have 
indulged in the hope that those in authority would act when 
corruption was brought to their attention. ‘They have seen so 
much of it during the life of this administration that, of course, 
it seems a commonplace thing to them. 

I reeall that when thet great crusader for the common 
peopie of this country, Senator La Follette, first called the 
attention of the Republican Party te the fact that corruptien 
was eating Like a cancer upon the bedy ef eur country, that 
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those in authority refused te hear his veice and placed political 
expediency above principle and decency in government. 
recall, too, that the patriotic fire that was really kindled by 
this distinguished man was fanned by patriotic hands j 
like the spark that set the world on fire in 1914, its rays 
seen and its influence felt to the uttermost parts of the world 
When the fire was finally extinguished many political corpses 
were removed, including, among others, one Harry Daugherty 
Attorney General of the United States. rf 
























which now presides over the destinies of this Republic saiq 
that they would not sacrifice Mr, Daugherty upon the altar of 
public opinion. I remember a story in history about an ancient 
king who one day summoned his subjects and took them down 
by the seashore to demonstrate his kingly power, 
there with his princely garments about him and commanded 
the waves not te touch his feet. 
voice. 
and this ancient king and his subjects were forced to fice. 
This administration evidently failed to remember this story 
and they steed during the Daugherty investigation, as did 
this ancient king, by the seashere of public opinion and with 
their subjects all around them to see this exhibition of mar- 
velous power they commanded the waves ef public opinion to 
stand still and nut to touch their kingly feet. But, as in the 
days of old, the waves refused to obey their voice and they 
rushed upon them with all of their fury, and their leader and 


invited to vacate his seat in the President’s Cabinet. It scems 
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But | 


until, 
were 


I recall also that at this time the same administration 


He stood 


The waves did not heed his 
They rushed in with even greater fury than before, 


these who followed him were forced to flee in order to save 
their own political lives. Mr. Daugherty even before this in- 
vestigation instituted in regard to his office was completed was 


that it has been ever thus with the Republicans. Belknap was 
removed from Grant’s Cabinet because he sold public offices, 
Later a Postmaster General was removed from a Republican 
President's Cabinet because of fraud relating to the star route 
service. We all recall the scandal incident to the Spanish- 
American War, when enough retten canned beef was sold to 
our soldier boys to kill more of them than all the bullets fired 
from Spanish rifles. We remember with shame the Ballinger- 
Pinchot scandal in Taft’s administration, and I deem it un- 
hecessary to rehearse with you at this time the saturnalia 
of graft and corruption incident to the recent Republican rule. 

The battle cry of the Republican Party in 1920 and the 
slogan of that campaign was, “ We are going to take you back 
to normalcy.” Well, they did. They went to stealing again. 
{Laughter.] 

And in my State to-day there exists a condition which has 
no paraliel in the history of my southland since the dark days 
that followed the Civil War. Not only are Federal positions 
sold in the open market to the highest bidders, but the con- 
trol of Federal patronage is almost entirely in the hands of 
the negroes. God save my country from the sad day when 
negroes are placed in the seats of the mighty and political 
control passes into their black hands. [Applause.] 

Why should this administration try to do for the negroes 
that which God almighty did not do? The same divine power 
that created the lower order of animals created us. You can 
take a mule and curry him; you can shear his locks; you can 
even put “stecomb,” if you please, on his hair; but by no 
human process can you make out of him a Kentucky thorough- 
bred. The negro bears the same relationship to the Caucasian 
race, The Negro race is an inferior race, as compared with 
ours, and why do some Republicans try to do something for 
him that God Almighty did not do? I have nothing against 
the Negro race. I have always been their friend. But their 
pathway leads that way, and our pathway leads the other. 
My people will not submit to negro domination. There are 
some things my people will not submit to, and one of them 
is control of their politics, either State or National, by the 


negroes. 

We beg of this administration in the name of a reunited 
country not to force this condition upon our State. We do 
net want it. We will not permit it. 

Has the shadow of that thoughtless man who sent the 
carpetbaggers and negroes rushing like a muddy torrent into 
my bleeding State in the days of its sorrow immediately after 
the Civil War—has this dark shadow invaded the seat of gov- 
ernment again in this day when the wounds are near the final 
healing point? The wounds inflicted the dark days of 
the sixties are at their final healing The common 
sacrifices upon a foreign soil where Northern bleod and South- 
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Centlemen of this Congress, I know many Republicans and 
value the friendship ef so many of the distinguished men on 
that side of the House who, I know, will not refuse to hear 
the cry of my people when they merely ask for an investiga- 
tion of these charges of graft and corruption and@ for relief 
from the same. Has it come to the point in my country, 
yer this administration, when decent citizens who are iu- 
terested in decent government can not effectively exereise their 
constitutional right to petition their Government in reference 
te thelr grievances? Has it -eme to the point when these in 
authority will not hear the voices of men and women pleading 
for a decent Government? Has it come to the point when 
pelitieal expediency is placed above a desire for clean govern- 
ment? If it has, gentlemen, tell it not in Washington and 
puldish it net in Mississippi. If this is the attitude of this 
a@ministvation, I want to know it. If my people can not get 
protection from our Government, we will, please God, protect 
ourselves. Wes; there will be another war. Not of swords, but 
of principles; not of arms, but of ideals of government. And 
it will be a war to the eternal finish. There will never be an 
armistice signed in this conflict. There can be no such thing 
in this warfare as a “peace without a victory.” The citizens 
in my State, and in this broad land of ours, who want and 
demand a decent Government will never sheathe their swords 
of truth nor lay down their idealistic arms until their cry 
fer decent government has been heeded. 

I want to serve notice on those in authority here and now 
that my people are im this fight to the finish. How much 
longer must my people bear the humiliation of seeing Federal 
offices sold like bales of cotton in an open market? How much 
longer must they wear this yoke of indecency thrust upon 
their helpless necks by this administration? We cry out for 
the blessed bread of relief. Do not, for decency’s sake, give 
us in its stead the stones of silence and Indifference. [Ap- 
lause.] 
ve. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield eight 
minutes to the distinguished gentleman from Connecticut [ Mr. 
TTLSON ]. 

Mr. TIESON. Mr. Chairman, fhe House ts now considering 
the last of the regular appropriation bills. Therefore it is an 
appropriate time for me to say something in regard to the 
fiscal situation in which we find ourselves. The great Appro- 
priations Committee, under the leadership of its able chairman, 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen], has accomplished a 
notable work in not only holding the appropriations down to 
the Budget estimates but in many instances going substantially 
below those estimates: It goes without saying that what has 
been accomplished. in the way of economy in appropriations is 
due more to the distinguished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee than to anyone else. 

I wish to call to the attenton of the House the faet that on 
the basis of the Budget estimates already made and additional 
expenditures already authorized there will be a deficit in the 
Treasury in 1927. This deficit will be made good in whole or 
im part by the surplus in the 1926 revennes. There will be a 
small surplus in the Treasury at the end of the present fiscal 
year, owing to the fact that the new tax law will be in full 
effect less than half of the present. year. If the estimate of 
receipts and expenditures here submitted is correct, as I 
believe it to be, substantially, every additional million of ex- 
penditure autherized by Congress will be increasing the dif- 
ference between income and eutgo to just the extent of such 
authorization, 

The estimate to which I refer of receipts and expenditures 
for 1927 is based on the Badget figures and corrected to take 
care of the tax reductions made by the reeently enacted law. 
It was prepared for me by one of the very best men in the 
Treasury Department in this line of work. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman fr6m Connec- 
tient give the name of the gentieman to whom he referred? 

Mr. TILSON. I intended to give it later, but I shali give 
it now. It is Mr. McCoy, the Actuary of the Treasury. The 
gentleman from Texas and I both agree that he is an excel- 
lent man in his line. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. For a moment. 

Mr. WINGO. Teo see if I understand the gentleman. Are 
these figures made since the payment on March 15 indicating 
a greater returm than had been estimated? 

Mr. TILSON. They are simply the estimated receipts for 
1927 and the estimated withdrawals from the Treasury. 

Mr. WINGO. And there is estimated a small surplus for 
1926. Does that take into ccnsideration the fact tpat the 


totals ef the returns om March 15 indicate a greater amount 
than was estimated? 
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Mr. TILSON. I do not know whether {ft ts taken into cont 
sideration or not. The estimate was made up about the 15th, 
and probably does net take into account any inereases in esti- 
mated receipts. 

Mr. WINGO. I agree with the gentleman that Mr. McCoy 
contd estimate as accurntely as anybody. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. McCoy's estimate is as follows: 


Receipts for 1927, as estimated by the Budget Bu- 


_Yreaiu prior to the passage of the new tax law___ $3, 824, 530, 203. 40 
Estimated reduction made by the new tax law for 

IS SE eed eh ote a atenteeenthleneet he cals 319, 000, 000. 00 

Corrected estimate of recetpts for 1927____ 3, 505, 530, 208. 00 


Estimated withdrawals from Treasury in 1927 
(Budget estimates without regard to slicht in- 
creases or decreases in appropriation bills al- 


ready passed by the House)... 3, 494, 222, BOS. 44 


Estimated balance 11, SOT, 894. 56 

Against this balance the action of the Flouse has already 
drawn a draft for next year to the extent of $25,000,000 in the 
public buildings bill, which causes a deficit, according to this 
estimate, of $14,000.000. This deficit dees not take into con- 
sideration the additional $15,000,000 authorized for buildings 
appropriated for prior to this session of Congress which may 
properly be charged against the existing surplus. Inasmuch as 
the amount of the present estimated deficit for 1927 may be 
sald to be due to the public bulldings bill authorizing expendl- 
tures which even a conservative business man would make 
partly or entirely out of capital or surplus, we may comfort- 
ably stand upon the record thus far made without apology. 
Any material increase in expenditure, or authorization, how- 
ever, even for the most meritorious purposes, can not be justt- 
fied unless we are willing to go back and undo what.we have 
already done in the tax law. 

The continuance of the public-roads program will not add to 
the deficit sfnce the Budget estimates already carry for public 
roads in 1927 a sum sufficient to take care of this expenditure, 
and the bill reported by the Committee on Roads and now 
awaiting action by the House merely provides for continuing 
such expenditures for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929 at the same 
rate. 

Mr. KINDRED. 
tion? 

Mr. TILSON. A single question. 

Mr. KINDRED. Do these figures and calculations take care 
of the proposed river and harbor bill? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; if. the gentleman refers to the appropria- 
tion for rivers aud harbors carried in the pending War Depart- 
ment. appropriation bill. 

Mr. KINDRED. Does the gentleman care to say what the 
figures are? 

Mr. TILSON. Fifty million dollars, I think it was. The 
building program and the publie-roads program, therefore, may 
be carried out without adding to the estimated expense, but the 
membership of this House and the public generally should not 
forget that in making material additional authorizations the 
Congress will be putting itself in the position of a man who 
draws checks witifout having suflicient funds in the bank It 
should not be done, and I trust that we may continue to re- 
strain ourselves and refrain from making material increases 
under the circumstances, however meritorious and appealing 
the causes may be that seek to make further inroads upon the 
Treasury at this time. 

My colleagues. will understand, of course, that these are 
merely estimates, but they should also remember that they are 
as accurate and authoritative as it is possible te obtain, and 
that they ean not be safely ignored. The estimates for with- 
drawals and receipts are taken directly from the Budget, and 
the estimate for reductions in revenue receipts caused by the 
new tax law is, as I have said, by Mr. McCoy, the Actuary of 
the Treasury Department. In view of the number of appeais 
now being made for large authorizations and expenditures in 
many directions, I deem it to be my duty to make this state- 
ment in order to help make clear the situation that confronts 
us at this juncture. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 

Mr. TILSON. IL will. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Did the gentleman have in mind 
among other meisures not to be brought up the Spanish War 
pension bill? 

Mr. TILSON. I sincerely hope that it may be possible to 
pass a bili for the relief of the Spanish War veteran soldiers, 
[Appiause. } 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But the gentleman's broadside 
was we need not expect any of those authorizations, and [ 


Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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wondered if he meant by that to veto in advance the pension 
bill for the Spanish War veterans? 

Mr. TILSON. My point is simply this: We can add to or 
subtract from any item of estimated expense. We can pare 
some of the Budget’s estimates, if need be, and make an ex- 
penditure in one place rather than in another place. I have 
xiven the House the best estimate obtainable of what the 
receipts and expenditures are going to be as a whole, so that 
we may have before us the entire picture. We should not for- 
get that we, the House of Representatives, are particularly 
responsible under the Constitution for the financial side of the 
Government. It is with this in mind that I present this state- 
ment and hope that we may seriously think and act upon it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman think 
that the Spunish War pension bill ought to be taken up and 
passed in view of the treatment those soldiers have had? 

Mr. TILSON. I hope that it may be. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
ules to the gentleman from lowa [Mr. Coe}. 

Mr, COLE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the House, I 
want to speak briefly about a new industry which some of us 
deem very important. I refer to American corn sugar. 

With only about 6 per cent of the total population we con- 
sume in the United States nearly 30 per cent of all the sugar 
produced in the world. Our per capita consumption is in ex- 
cess of 100 pounds a year. The bulk of this, or over 60 per 
cent, is used in manufactures, 

Our total consumption of sugar will soon be 12,000,000,000 
pounds a year, or 6,000,000 tons. Of this sugar we will pro- 
duce in the United States proper hardly more than 2,000,- 
000,000 pounds. Nearly 10,000,000,000 pounds of sugar is 
brought to us in ships, and of this a little more than 2,000,- 
000,000 is derived from what are called our island possessions, 


meaning Hawaii, Porto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and the 
Philippines. The rest, or nearly §,000,000,000 pounds, or nearly 


4,000,000 tons, is imported from foreign countries, the bulk of 
it from Cuba under the preferential tariff of 20 per cent. 

Dependent as we are upon foreign sources for so much sugar 
and anxious as we are to add to our agricultural prosperity 
by the diversification of our crops and the utilization of our 
raw products, we have sought through many years to enlist 
science and capital to develop American sugars. It has been 
a long quest, and most of the time a discouraging one. With 
all our efforts we are still far from the goal. 

We began with sugar cane, that marvelous plant to which 
the early Greek writers referred as the “sweet reed of the 
Indies.” Its cultivation was tried in’ many places, but it is 
now mostly restricted to comparatively small areas in the 
Stute of Louisiana. In every way possible we have fostered 
this industry, but our production of sugar from this source has 
not averaged more than about 340,000,000 pounds a year, which 
is about 2 per cent of the sugar that we consume. Nor can 
we expect to increase this by much, 

About a century ago, or in 1830, we began to experiment with 
the culture of the sugar beet. For more than 50 years we made 
little or no progress. James Wilson, one of my predecessors 
in Congress, when he was Secretary of Agriculture, serving 
under three administrations—McKinley, Roosevelt, and Taft— 
put a large part of his splendid energy and fine enthusiasm into 
this effort. Many States were moved to offer bounties for the 
production of sugar from beets. 

We have made commendable progress. Beginning with noth- 
ing we are now producing from this source 18 per cent and 
more of our sugar consumption. By beet culture we have not 
only added needed diversity to our agriculture, but we have 
developed enough competition to keep sugar prices down. 

But under present labor conditions the further development 
of this fine industry is more or less hampered. Beet culture 
requires hand labor. It is “knee farming,’ and American 
farmers are not addicted to that kind of labor. They have de- 
pended largely, and in some places wholly, on foreign labor, 
chiefly Russian and Mexican. But such labor is no longer avail- 
able in sufficient supply under our present immigration laws. 
We shall not be able to make much more progress, unless we 
devise new machinery to take the place of the manual labor 
that is now required. 

LOOKING TO CORN FOR SUGAR SALVATION 


Failing of an adequate supply of American grown and made 
wugar from either cane or beets, attention was directed to 
century-old discoveries that starches could be converted into 
sugar. These discoveries are claimed for both the Russians and 
the French. Between 40 and 50 years ago two crude corn 
sugars were commercially recognized. These are still made in 
large quantities, called 70 and 80 per cent sugars. They corre- 
spond somewhat to the brown sugar of the cane mills. 
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More recently extensive and intensive efforts have been mado 
to develop a chemically pure, crystalline sugar from corn 
starch. The financial resources of large manufacturers and tho 
scientific resources of the Bureau of Standards in Washingion 
were applied to this problem. After repeated failures, suceecg 
was achieved so recently as 1923, when for the first time such 
sugar was produced on a commercial basis, at the Argo, 1)| 
plant of the Corn Products Refining Co. The product, wiich is 
still being manufactured at that plant, and that in large quan- 
titles, is on the markets under the name of Cerelose. A faciory 
at Clinton, Iowa, is making this sugar under the name of 
Clintose, and one at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, calls its product 
Penford crystal sugar, adding “ made from corn.” The Ameri- 
can Maize Co. calls its product Amazo and is putting out in- 
creasing quantities under that name. These are a few of the 
brands and makers, but many more are coming into the field. 
and the more the better, for we are interested mostly in the 
consumption of corn, of which we still have an apparent 
surplus. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield there? 

* Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What are the qualities, and 
what is the color of the sugar, and what does it bring in price? 

Mr. COLE. I am glad the gentleman asked those questions, 
Corn sugar is an absolutely pure sugar, 99.9 chemically pure 
carbohydrate. There is not an impurity left in it; it is white; 
just as white as the sugar made from the beet or the cane: and 
it is crystallized into any size of crystal desired. 

The total output of corn sugar at the present time, I am told, 
is about half a million pounds a day, but the Corn Products 
Co. assures us that by the end of the year they will be pro- 
ducing half a million pounds daily in their factories alone, and 
they are only one of many. 

Nor is this product confined to America. One of the com- 
panies has started a factory in Germany, where this sugar 
has met with great approval, even in competition with the beet 
sugar of that country. This American factory in Germany 
has found the demand so great that they will soon be in posi- 
tion to turn out a million pounds a day. 

In short, this product for which we are asking a bit of legis- 
lation has already received world recognition and approval. 
America invented it and America has developed it, but the 
world has accepted it. I trust that the American factory in 
Germany may be able to utilize American corn in its across- 
the-sea activities. 


THE COST OF PRODUCING SUGAR FROM CORN 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman give us the 
other end of the proposition? What is the difference in the 
eost of production? 

Mr. COLE. I have some information on that subject which I 
believe is reliable. Taking corn at $1 a bushel, sugar can be 
manufactured from it at a cost around $2.25 per hundred 
pounds, as I have already stated. Of course this is not all of 
the cost that must be charged against the product in the mar- 
kets, There are many other costs, sales costs and handling and 
shipping costs, that add materially tothe total. But on a basis of 
$1 corn the manufacturers, I am told, are in position with favili- 
ties already developed to sell corn sugar in competition with 
cane and beet sugars, taking into consideration that corn sugar 
is only 74 per cent as sweet as the other sugars, a deficiency 
that must be compensated for in the price. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. Are there any by-products in the manufac- 
ture? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. The by-products are very valuable. Out 
of every bushel of corn they extract a pound and a half of 
oil, and that oil is one of the finest of vegetable oils, not ex- 
cepting olive oil. 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. For what purpose is it used? 

Mr. COLE. For all purposes that olive oil is used for. 
is valuable in salad preparations. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has expired. 

Mr. COLE. May I have a little more time? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman five minutes more. aie 2 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa is recognized 
for five minutes more. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentlo. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. May I ask the gentleman how 
joes the corn sugar compare with the beet sugar? 

Mr. COLE. I have already stated that it is 74 per cent as 
eweet, But sweetness is a matter that ts difficult to deter- 
» aet. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman started to give 
the ingredients of the corn—sugar and oil, and did net go 
further. 
on COLE. Excuse me. In addition to the oil as a by- 
product, there are 28 or 29 pounds of gluten and other elements 
discarded in making sugar that are not so valuable. But all 
that is left after the starch has been taken out of the corn and 
converted into sugar has more or less value in preparing stock 
— ANOTHER NEW SUGAR—LEVULOSE FROM ARTICHOKES 

I wish that I had time to speak of another new sugar, which is 
called levulose, for I believe that these are important subjects 
in which we ought to be interesting ourselves in Congress if 
we want to selve basically some of the problems of agricul- 
ture—problems that have plagued us a great deal. 

Yo-day the Bureau of Standards is engaged in its sugar 
division in perfecting this second new sugar, levulose. Our 
eood friend the chairman of the Appropriations Committee 
|Mr. MappeNn| has been so impressed with the merits of this 
product that he and his committee have seen fit to grant an 
additional appropriation of $25,000 fer the specific purpose 
of completing and perfecting levulese sugar. This sugar is 
derived from what many have assumed as worthy of no more 
recognition than a weed, known as the Jerusalem artichoke, 
which is a distant relative of the sunflower. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. COLE. Certainly and gladly to the gentleman from 
Lilinois. 

Mr. MADDEN. I believe the Bureau of Standards is doing 
a good work. The artichoke, from which this levulose is 
made, is a great contribution to the development of things 
from which sugar can be made. It is said that the artichoke 
haus as much or more sugar in it than the sugar beet, and 
that you can raise twice as much artichoke sugar on an arre 
‘as you can ef beet sugar. There is one great advantage that 
the artichoke has over the beet. 

The frost does not destroy the sugar in it. You can leave the 
artichoke out in the open and let the frost come, and although 
the artichoke is frozen, the sugar will remain intact. That is 
the only product that I know of where that can be done. I 
cordially advise the cultivation of artichokes on the farm. We 
can develop these two things and they ought to be developed. 
One is to take as much sugar out of corn as we can and as 
little whisky as we can. [ELaughter.] The other is to take 
sugar out of the artichoke, which contains twice as much 
sugar as, the beet, and of which you can raise twice as many 
bushels on an acre as you can of the beet. There is no reason 
in the world why, if you do this, you can not produce sugar 
enough to feed the world and sell it for less money to your own 
people than the price at which they have been buying it. 

Mr. COLE. I thank the distinguished gentieman from Il- 
neis for those remarks, because whatever he says I know will 
have twice as much weight as anything that I can say. There 
is one correction, however, to be made in the gentleman's 
statement. It is net true, so far as I know, that the artichoke 
contains twice as much sugar as the beet. What the gentleman 
has reference to, I think, is that the sugar which is made 
from the artichoke is nearly twice as sweet as the sugar that 
is made from the beet or from cane. In other words, levulose, 
which is the name of the artichoke sugar, is 174 per cent sweet 
compared with cane, 100 per cent sweet, and corn sugar, 74 per 
cent sweet. 

This Jerusalem artichoke can be grown with the same culti- 
vation as corn, and that makes it a desirable plant. Beet 
culture, as I have already explained, requires “ knee farming.” 
The artichoke grows about 6 or 7 feet high. Its foliage is very 
much sought after by cattle and hogs. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. COL#. The process of manufacturing sugar from the 
artichoke is about the same as that for manufacturing sugar 
from beets, so far as I know. That is being worked out at the 
Bureau of Standards. They have tons of artichokes there and 
they are experimenting every day. They assure me they have 
aimost reached success and it is only a question of : 

THE COST OF LEVULOSE AND ARTICHOKE CULTURE 

Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes, 
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Mr. TIMBERLAKE. Has the genticman made any investi- 
gation as to the cost of the machinery necessary to conduct 
artichoke manufacture? 

Mr. COLE. No; I have not, because, as I say, the processes 
have not yet been perfected commercially, but I am sure it can 
be made as cheaply, and practically with the same processes, as 
beet sugar. 

Gentlemen, this levulose from the artichoke will be the most 
wonderful sugar of the world. It is so sweet that the Bureau 
of Standards thinks we will have to dilute it with corn sugar, 
which is less sweet, and the two sugars, dextrose and levulose, 
are said to make a perfect sugar when blended. Nature blends 
them in all the fruits. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. What about the quality of soil required for 
the artichoke? 

Mr. COLE. I am told the artichoke will grow in the soil of 
any part of the United States. You ean grow it in the semi- 
arid regions; you can grow it in the rich soils of Illinois and 
of Iowa; you can grow it on the hills of New Wngland; and 
you can grow it in the South. The Jerusalem artichoke will 
grow anywhere, and the foliage, as I have said, is so desirable 
that cattle and hogs prefer it to even alfalfa. 

Mr. KVALE. Will it grow im almost any climate? 

Mr. COLE. It will grow in almost any climate, so far as I 
know. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman tell us what the 
manufacturing cost per ton of these different kinds of sugars 
will be? 

Mr. COLE. The manufacturing cost of corn sugar is about 
214 cents per pound, or $2.25 per hundred, taking corn on the 
basis of $1 a bushel. As to the cost of manufacturing sugar 
from the artichoke, that is indefinite as yet. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. How does that cost, in your opinion, 
compare with the manufacturing cost of beet sugar? 

Mr. COLE. Well, I do not have figures as to the cost of 
manufacturing sugar from beets, but I think the cost of manu- 
facturing in the case of corn sugar is a little lower. In fact, 
if must be lower, for they must be able to sell corn sugar in 
competition with beet sugar as well as cane sugar, and that 
means they must sell it for nearly 25 per cent less in order 
to compensate for the deficiency in sweetness. But for certain 
other purposes, like preserving,’ and, I am told, for sume 
candies, corn sugar is so superior that it may be worth more 
than either beet sugar or cane sugar. 

If the Bureau of Standards shall succeed in developing a 
new American sugar from a plant that we have esteemed 
hardly better than a weed, although it ts related to the sun- 
flower family of plants, the record will read like one of the 
most fascinating romances in America’s industrial history. 


BFPECT OF CORN SUGAR UPON THE SURPLUS OF CORN 


Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I wish the gentleman would state whether 
or not he thinks the export of corn could be increased to an 
extent greater than 2 per cent, which has existed during the 
past 10 or 15 years. In other words, the foreign market for 
corn does not absorb any more than 2 per cent of the corn 
that is produced in America. Corn abroad is a much inferior 
corn, and I would like to ask the gentleman his idea as to the 
possibility of creating an appetite among the peoples abroad 
for American corn? 

Mr. COLE. I have but little hope of increasing the appetites 
of the people in Europe for corn unless you convert it into 
something more fluid than sugar. 

Our production of corn is around 3,000,000,000 bushels, and 
the average export per year, in the last 30 or 40 years, has not 
been more than 45,000,000 bushels. 

But we must not consider the total production of corn in 
estimating the benefits to be derived from converting some 
of the corn into sngar and other industrial products. In that 
eonnection we must consider only that corn which is surpins. 
We are now converting around 5,000,000 bushels of corn into 
sugar, I mean into this supersugar, which is 99.9 per cent pure 
chemically. Of course, vast quantities are being converted 
into the cruder sugars—the 70 and 80 per cent sugars 
which are used in our industries. Even a paint that ifs 
now so much esteemed in the automobile industry is a corn 


z 
Oonsidering that our surplus corn, the corn of export, for 
instance, amounts to only around 45,000,000 bushels, the 5,000,- 
000 bushels we are now converting into supersugar and the 
10,000,000 we may be so converting by the end of the present 
year, becomes an important factor, one worthy of consideration 
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in connection with what has been called so persistently “ farm 
relief.’ It is the surplus, not the total crop, with which all 
comparisons must be made. 

EFFECT OF NEW INDUSTRIES UPON EBSTABLISHED ONES 


I have been asked repeatedly what will be the effect of these 
two new sugars, if they shall be commercially developed as 
we believe they will be, on existing sugars? This question 
nrose naturally in the minds of the American cane and the 
American beet sugar growers and manufacturers. But they 
soon assured themselves that there can be no possible an- 
tugonisms between these different American sugars. 

There will always be larger markets for cane and beet sugars 
than can possibly be supplied from American sources, Cane 
and beet sugars have uses for which dextrose is not so well 
fitted, if fitted at all, for some of them, and in which levulose 
will not become a competitor. There is, therefore, no opposi- 
tion on the part of the American cane interests and the Ameri- 
can beet interests toward the development of these new sugars. 
On the contrary, they may make common cause in the promo- 
tion of the development and use of all these American sugars. 

Nor need the foreign cane-sugar interests be greatly perturbed 
over the progress of corn sugar. There will always remain a 
vast demand for the imported sugars, There are uses for these 
sucrose sugars for which neither dextrose nor levulose can be 
successfully substituted. Each will find its own place and there 
will be room for all. 

Pure and wholesome and healthful and desirable as corn 
sugar is, far as known now, it will nevertheless be re- 
stricted to certain uses. It is a super and a more delicate 
sugar, and the extent of its use is determined by these quali- 
ties. No one realizes this more than the makers of it and 
those who have been acting as its public promoters. 

Those who have been fearing that this new sugar will dis- 
turb or displace their products, and therefore have appeared in 
opposition to this legislation, should take a broader view of a 
public question. No one is the owner of permanent vested 
rights. No one may say that this or that field of endeavor 
belongs to him and to him alone. All must make room for 
competitors, 

No inventor covering a similar field filed by a well-developed 
industry has ever succeeded in eradicating the established 
business, but rather both the old and the new have been de- 
veloped through such competition to an extent greater than 
was deemed possible. The telephone did not displace the 
earlier telegraph. Both found greater fields. The radio over 
which we still marvel will not displace either the telegraph 
or the telephone, 

The corn-sugar makers are not going to take the whole world, 
neither by violence nor by peaceful industrial penetration. But 
they will get their share of the world of commerce. 

MUST BE USED PROPERLY, NOT INDISCRIMINATELY 
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I may add that nothing has been viewed with more alarm 
than the recent indiscriminate and almost violent sale and 
use of this new corn sugar. However well intentioned, the 
efforts of the recent hurrah campaign in the Corn Belt will 
have to be overcome by more intelligent promotion and use 
of this product. A campaign of education must be made in its 
behalf. Those who use corn sugar must use it for the right 
purposes and in the right way and proportions. If it is not so 
used it will end in only disappointments. But those who 
have learned to use it properly have also learned to like it. 

These uses and restrictions are inherent in the very nature 
of dextrose, which, as I have already stated, is a delicate and 
an advanced sugar. In the laboratory it is converted into that 
form of sugar that is ready for immediate assimilation into the 
human system, It is, in fact, blood sugar; that is, sugar in the 
form in which it circulates in the blood of man and of all 
animals, 

My own studies of this subject—and I need not say that I 
have given much time to it during the past two years and 
more—have led me to a conclusion in which I believe both the 
manufacturers and chemists concur, that corn sugar can be 
substituted for probably only a fourth of the uses of sugar as 
we now know them and understand them, 

But even use to that extent will make this sugar an impor- 
tant factor in our commerce and especially in our agriculture, 
which at the present time is confronted with problems growing 
out of surplus production. 

We will soon be importing 8,000,000,000 pounds of sugar from 
foreign countries. One-fourth of that amount made from corn 
would make a market for exactly 80,000,000 bushels of corn, 
which is twice the amount of corn that we have exported as 
surplus on an iverage in the last 30 or 40 years. 

Of course we shall not under even the most favorable devel- 
opment reach that goal,in the immediate future. It is an ulti- 
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mate goal, not an immediate one, for I give myself no ¢ 
hopes; neither do I want to make false promises. It is q}) a 
work of education and development. It is an industrial jr.j. 
lem that must be worked out gradually. But we are oy the 
way. Well on the way, in fact. 

Fears have been expressed that through patent control thst 
this industry may be monopolized by one concern. Even if this 
were true, it is no argument against the validity or value of 
this product, nor should it be a bar to its recognition. 
there are no basic patents on these processes or products. 

The manufacturers are most concerned in all turning out 
uniform product, a standardized product, for anything jo<< 
than that will injure the whole industry. 

Toward that end those who control patents on processes aye 
willing to enter into arrangements for the use of them by aj! 
engaged in this industry. I am informed by the Corn Product: 
Refining Co., the premier company in this industry, that thoy 
have offered to their competitors licenses under such patents 
as may be allowed them, and those competitors have accepted 
these offers and will reciprocate as to the like use of any pat- 
eits that may accrue to them. All this is commendable indus. 
trial cooperation for the perfecting and standardization of i}js 
important product. 

THE PURPOSE OF THE SO-CALLED CORN SUGAR AMENDMENT 


Now I must get to my main proposition. At present there is 
an amendment pending in this House, to which I arose to speak. 
I introduced it, but I did not devise it. It was drawn up by 
the attorney of the National Corn Growers’ Association, and 
I have been acting simply as the agent of that organization, 

The same amendment was introduced in the Senate by my 
colleague, Mr. CUMMINS. It was reported out in the Senate 
by the Committee on Manufactures, of which Mr. McKiniry 
is chairman, unanimously, and it was passed in that body 
without a dissenting vote, because its merits, they said, were 
so obvious that there was no occasion even for debate. 

But this little amendment has been encountering some very 
serious opposition in the House committee to which it was 
referred, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
and it is now pending before a subcommittee. 

It all grows out of this fact: Thirty or forty years ago a 
board of definitions and standards in the Department of Agri- 
culture defined sugar as sucrose. Sucrose is the chemical name 
for the sugar that is made from beets and cane. 

But the new sugars which I have been describing are not 
sucrose. The present commercial corn sugar is chemically 
dextrose, and another sugar from corn which is being de- 
veloped commercially is chemically maltose. The sugar de- 
rived from the Jerusalem artichoke is chemically levulose. 

These mere chemical names mean little to the consuming 
public. In their constituent elements ail the sugars are the 
same. They are all carbohydrates. That is, they are composed 
of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen. But in each of these sugars 
these elements are combined with slight differences. The dif- 
ference, for instance, between sucrose from cane and beets and 
dextrose- from corn has been described to me by chemists as 
merely a molecule of water, or the hydrogen element, in the 
dextrose. 

Under the definition promulgated 30 or 40 years ago neither 
one of the new sugars which I have been describing is a sugar 
at all, for they are not sucrose, and according to the definition 
sucrose is sugar, and only sucrose. These new sugars are 
by that definition outlaws, if not bandits, and whenever the 
Food Administration may see fit to enforce that definition, 
as they have done in some instances, they can not only harrass 
and hamper them, but almost destroy them. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman permit a 
question? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is that definition contained in 
a statute or is it simply a ruling or regulation of the depart- 
ment? 

Mr. COLE. It is a ruling of the department. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why can they not reverse it 
when they know the facts? 

Mr. COLE. A score of gentlemen, as well as myself, have 
personally pleaded with two Secretaries of Agriculture to 
widen the definition so as to include dextrose and levulose, 
but the Secretaries have said that without additional lezis!a- 
tion they could not change this definition. Why, I do not 
know, or at least I have never been able to see. 

Mr. CARSS. Does the Bureau of Chemistry object to the 
change? Is not corn sugar real sugar? Does it not stand the 
test of real sugar? 

Mr. COLE. Oh, yes; corn sugar stands every test. 

Mr. CARSS. Can this sugar be used in the same manuer 45 
any other sugar? 
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Mr. COLE. Yes and no. For some purposes they can be 
used in the same manner, but not for all purposes. Because 
the elements in them—carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen—are dif- 
ferently combined, sugars must be used differently—that is, 
each must be used according to its own composition—and if it 
is not so used the restlts will be not the same. 

Mr. CARSS Then I can not understand the necessity of 
this definition. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. Does not the gent!eman think that if this 
Congress would enact the necessary legislation, it would go a 
long way toward helping the depressed condition of agricul- 
ture by permitting us to convert corn into sugar and market it 
in that way? 

Mr. COLE. I think we are all agreed it will help. 

Mr. ROMJUEB. And to a great extent? 

Mr. COLE. I have already stated we are now taking off of 
the market about 40,000 or 50,000 bushels of corn a day and 
converting it into sugar, and we have hardly made a beginning 
in this industry. 


LEGAL DISABILITIES DUE TO AN OBSOLETE DEFINITION 


The technical legal disabilities that harrass and hamper 
these new industries we are seeking to remove by the amend- 
ment which we have under consideration. These disabilities, 
as I have already explained, were not created by any acts of 
Congress, but wholly by the board of definitions in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Let me quote in full the definition of 
sugar as contained in Circular 136 of the department, a cir- 
cular that has been reprinted many times, but never with a 
change in this definition. It is as follows: 
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Sugar is the product chemically known as sucrose (saccharose), 
chiefly obtained from sugar cane, sugar beets, sorghum, maple, and 
palm. 


That definition attracted little attention at the time it was 
promulgated for then all the sugars of commerce were sucrose 
sugars. The only corn sugars then on the market were the 
hydrous 70 and 80 per cent sugars, so crude and so unrefined 
that they were not entitled to be ranked as sugars. These 
brown corn sugars are still made in vast quantities and are 
used mainly in nonfood industries. 

But the present corn sugar is chemically pure, a white 
crystalline sugar. As such we believe it is entitled to come 
within the legal definition of sugar. That is to say, the 
definition of sugar made 30 years ago should be widened so as 
to recognize this sugar and such other sugars as may be de- 
veloped, including levyulose. We believe that the definition of 
sugar made a generation ago is now obsolete. 

We would substitute for this definition of a board the defini- 
tion of the dictionaries, which is that sugar is “any of the 
many sweet or sweetish carbohydrates.” The Standard Dic- 
tionary adds that “ formerly” these sugars were “ divided into 
the glucose group and the saccharose (sucrose) group.” The 
word “formerly” is significant. The dictionary makers have 
kept abreast with industrial and scientific developments. Our 
governmental boards should keep up with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
tleman five additional minutes. 

Mr. COLE. Of course, we can not change a definition made 
by a bureau of the Government by a congressional amend- 
ment. We can only change the laws made by Congress. But 
we have found in section 8 of the pure food and drugs act two 
lists of articles which shall not be deemed misbranded if not 
specially labeled, and with the amendment proposed we simply 
add one more list to the two existing ones. We add prepared 
foods which have been preserved or sweetened, or both, with 
either corn sugar or with levulose. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. Has the gentleman obtained a _ hearing 
before the committee on his bill? 

Mr. COLE. Yes; the hearings have been completed and the 
matter has been referred to a subcommittee of three, and the 
subcommittee is now getting additional evidence to overcome 
vome of the objections raised. 

MEANS NO IMPAIRMENT OF FOOD AND DRUGS ACT 


One of the things that has disturbed the minds of some has 
to do with what effect this will have on the pure food and 
drugs act. It is even charged that we may be seeking to 
break down the food and drugs act, or that the effects of our 
amendment will at least tend to weaken it, I assure you that 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
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we have no such purpose, nor do I believe that such an inter- 
pretation can properly be given to this amendment. 

On the contrary, we are very much interested in maintaining 
the full validity of the food and drugs act, for we believe that 
we are promoting a pure product, 99.9 per cent pure, a product 
that is a wholesome food, and we want to find protection for 
this under the food and drugs act. 

The definition that we are seeking to amend is no part of the 
food and drugs act. It was made and promulgated years 
before that act was placed on the statute books, 

While we have attached our amendment to the food ana 
drugs act, it constitutes no attack upon that act. We have 
attached it to that act simply and solely because at the end of 
section 8 we find a list of articles that shall not be deemed 
misbranded if not specially labeled. Our amendment simply 
adds corn sugar and levulose when used to preserve or sweeten 
food products to that list. It does not in any wise invalidate 
any part of that act. It simply adds one more to a long list of 
articles aiready enumerated. 

The food aud drugs act operates against poisonous and harm- 
ful and deleterious ingredients in prepared feods. It was 
never intended to operate against pure and wholesome and 
healthful ingredients, and corn sugar and levulose are such pure 
and wholesome and healthful ingredients. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What was Doctor Wiley's objection? 

Mr. COLE. One of Doctor Wiley’s objections I have just 
answered; it was his fear that we would be weakening, if not 
breaking down, the food and drugs act. I told him in the 
committee what I have just stated, that we have no sueh 
purpose and that I do not believe our amendment can be so 
construed. The doctor manifested great affection for the 
definition in which he had assisted in the long ago. He seemed 
to think that what had stood so long should continue to stan. 
I told him that men as they grow older sometimes look with 
fear on new things. But that in all matters the old order 
passes away and a new order succeeds it. 

NO DECEPTION INVOLVED—IS SUGAR KNOWN AS SUCROSE? 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Is not this the objection on the part of Doctor 
Wiley and others to the gentleman’s proposition—that in the 
minds of people generally sugar is looked upon as being cane 
or beet sugar, and if they put corn sugar into preserves and 
other food products and do not label it “corn sugar,” that it 
will to chat extent deceive the people who think that they are 
buying these products sweetened with cane sugar or beet sugar? 
Is not that the real objection? 

Mr. COLE. Yes; that was one of the objections Doctor 
Wiley urged. But those who are promoting these new sugars 
are not trying to deceive anyone. Every bag and package of 
the new corn sugar placed upon the market has stamped on it 
in plain letters that the product contained therein was made 
from corn. Such designation of it is absolutely necessary. The 
purchaser must know that it is sugar made from corn, for he 
or she must use it as corn sugar and not as any other sugar. 
There are recipes for using this new sugar that must be ad 
hered to to get proper results, and without such results the 
product and the industry would be damaged and eventually 


ruined, for it must thrive on satisfied customers, as must 
all other food products. There is, in this respect not only 
no intent to deceive, but deception, if attempted, would 


be fatal. 

Now, as to deception when it is used in canning. If a spoon- 
ful of this new sugar is added as a preservative, in which re- 
spect it is superior to all other sugars, and as 45 is to 60 
in favor of corn sugar when compared with cane sugar, it is 
no deception of the purchaser. The user is satisfied if the 
tomatoes are properly preserved, and that with a wholesome 
and nutritious ingredient. . 

AS to sucrose, not one purchaser in a thousand had ever 
heard of the word sucrose until these controversies arose, 
and I doubt whether many care about them even now. These 
are merely chemical terms that have no place in the public 
mind. The purchaser of canned peaches buys peaches and not 
sucrose, whether the small preserving energy in that can was 
derived from sucrose or dextrose is not material to him nor 
known to him. And the public interest in it is fulfilled if the 
ingredients used are wholesome and nutritious. 

WHY THE PRESENT LABELING REQUIRED IS ORJ ECTIONABLE 


Why, it may be asked, do we object to special labeling when 
it is used in prepared foods? Because the requirement of 
such labeling, together with the existing definition of sugar as 
sucrose, makes it appear that it is used as an adulterant, an 
ingredient added that is not recognized as a sugar, and is as 
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stich harmful and injurious to the public health. Competitors | miracle that the chemists imitate in the processes of making 


in business readily make use of this as an argument against 
the product. 

As a token of our sincerity in this respect of labeling we are 
willing to make this proposition: 

That the definition of sugar as contained in Cireular 136, 
Department of Agriculture, shall be changed to conform with 
the definitions of all the dictionaries and to conform with our 
industrial development, so as to include all the sweet and 
edible carbohydrates that are chemically pure, and so as to 
include specifically for the present dextrose, maltose, and 
levulose. 

Then that all these sugars shall be sold in any quantities 
under their own proper designations, and when they are used 


in prepared foods in constituent material quantities, as in jams, 


jellies, and preserves, they shall be properly Inbeled to corre- 
spond. ‘This means that where any of these sugars are used 
as a preservative or as an incidental sweetener it will not be 
necessary to indicate the fact on the label, for the same 
reasons and by the same analogy that it is not now required to 
label ice creams, candies, and baked goods in which sugars are 
used, without distinction or regard to the sources of such 
sugars, 

Under such an arrangement, which seems to me just to all, 
all these sugars would be recognized us sugars and each one 
would stand on its own merits. No manufacturer of foods 
would use a sugar by which he would fail to get the results 
desired by the consumers and to satisfy the tastes of the 
constimers, 

Ye come to Congress asking no favors or privileges for these 
new products. We are not seeking to deceive the public in 
any way or by any device of substitution or adulteration. We 
come asking simply fair play for a new industry which is im- 
portant to agriculture and to commerte. 

Surely no obsolete definition should be permitted to stand in 
the way of a new industry. 

Upon the basis of such an adjustment we feel that this new 
industry will make its way and that on its merits. 

May I recur to the specific objection that was raised by 
Ioctor Wiley and to which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Marrs] has referred. This same objection, I recall, was urged 
by the late Secretary Wallace when I discussed this matter 
with him, He also laid stress upon the idea that in buying 
prepared foods preserved or sweetened with sugar the pur- 
chasers believed they were getting sucrose. I told. him that 
very few purchasers knew what sucrose was, and that, so help 
me high heaven, I myself had never known what sucrose was 
until this controversy arose. I told him that I did not believe 
that one housewife in a thousand had ever heard of sucrose 
in connection. with canned or prepared foods, 

Mr. WEFALD. They would not care if they did. 

Mr. COLE. No. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, 
IIonuse knew it? 

COLE. Well, I have had to explain it to everyone I 
have talked with. 

Mr. CARSS. In my judgment Doctor Wiley has done more 
to protect the health of the American people by safeguard- 
ing against adulteration than any other man in the United 
States. I would like to ask the gentleman if that is the only 
objection that he ralses. 

Mr. COLE. The objections I have stated and the one to which 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Marrs] has alluded are 
the only objections that he raised except one to which I will 
refer later, which had to do with the healthfulness of this pro- 
duct and of corn products in general, products to which the 
doctor has never taken kindly and which I believe he has 
always opposed. 

bhe CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
utes more. 

PEXTROSR AND LEVULOSE AS NATURRE’S FINAL AND SUPERSUGARS 


Mr. COLE. In my remaining time I want to take up a 
theory propounded by Doctor Wiley—the theory that. sucrose 
alone is a natural sugar and that dextrose and levulose are 
artificial sugars, produced by chemical actions rather than by 
nature’s processes. He cited that suerose circulates in the sap 
of trees and of plants, while dextrose does not. 

He forgot to state all the facts of nature. It is true that the 
sugar in the sap of the maple tree and in the juice of the cane 
plant is there in the form of sucrose. But that is a crude form 
of sugar. When out of that sap nature forms the flower and 
the fruit, of trees, of shrubs, or of plants; it transforms that 
sugar inte either dextrose or levulose, performing the exact 


How many Members of the 


Mr. 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa 


I yield the gentleman 10 min- 


err 


dextrose and levulose. One scientist has followed the course 
of the ‘sap in the cherry tree. Even in the stem of the fruit 
the sugar exists as suerose, but in the ripened fruit it appearg 
as dextrose and levulosge. 

All the fruits that ripen on the trees are sweetened with 
dextrose and levulose. The health that is in them and the 
strength that is in them is the health and the strength of these 
two sugars. In apple, peach, and pear, in fig and orange, nature 
has deposited one of these supersugars, or both, for they blend 
as light and heat are blended in the rays of the sun. In the 
most exquisite berries that grow on shrubs or vines, from the 
raspberry to the strawberry, the berries supreme, these same 
sugars abound; are practically the only sugars. And why 
shall we call that artificial in the handiwork of man what is 
so natural in the handiwork of the Creator? 

The bees that gather the sweet neetars of the flowers of the 
fields and gardens deposit as honey in the comb the dextrose 
and the levulose that nature has put into those flowers. 

No, and no, indeed; instead of being artificial and man- 
made sugars, dextrose and levulose are the super and the 
supreme sugars of nature and its Creator, whose divine proc- 
esses the modern scientists and chemists have studied and 
studied not in vain. 

So natural and so prevalent is levulose in all fruits that 
another name for it is fruit sugar. And so natural and so 
prevalent is dextrose in the grape, which has made the whole 
world and all ages glad, that it is called also grape sugar. 
Dextrose is made as naturally from grape juice as sucrose is 
made from cane juice. 

The sugar that makes raisins sweet and appetizing and a 
highly nutritive and healthful food is this same dextrose of 
the grape. Perhaps some bureaucrat of the future may ven- 
ture far enough in blasphemy to decree that raisins shall be 
labeled, “ God used dextrose in sweetening this product.” 

God surely did and God makes no mistakes, and doubtless 
while God might have made a better sugar doubtiess God did 
not do it. 

As evidence of this, let me cite the bloed in the man, the 
thinking man of creation. The sugar in his blood is dextrose, 
and without that sugar there would be neither thought nor 
life in the man. And so dextrose, in addition to being called 
grape sugar, is also called blood sugar. 

Every ounce of sucrose sugar, or starch, that is taken into the 
human stomach must. be converted into dextrose before it can 
be assimilated and: enter the blood to do the work for which 
nuture intended it. What the stomaeh does for the sucrose 
taken into it, the laboratory of science does in making dex- 
trose from starch of corn, 

So particular is nature that even levulose sugar must be 
converted into dextrose before it can be absorbed: and assimi- 
lated, and in the human liver and in the livers of animals it 
has provided the machinery and the acids for this marvelous 
and miraculous transformation into dextrose. 

AS TO ITS WHOLESOMENESS AND HHALTHSULNESS 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLE. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Has the gentleman any literature as to the 
effect of corn sugar on diabetes? 

Mr. COLE. That was a question asked in the hearings, and 
the subcommittee now has it under consideration. The chair- 
man of this subeommittee, my colleague [Mr. Rosrnson of 
lowa], I am informed, has submitted it, together with otber 
questions, to the Bureau of Standards, I also understand that 
the bureau has submitted this question to at least 10 of the 
leading medical authorities, and dieticians. Their answers will 
be printed in the hearings. I understand—in fact, I know— 
that all the answers from ali these high authorities, presumably 
the Highest in the country, have been in the negative, all of 
them entirely denying the connection between these new sugars 
and this particular disease. 

I myself, before I heard of the action of the Bureau of 
Standards, submitted this question to six men in authoritative 
positions. Among the answers which I received are these: 

Mr. Lafayette B. Mendel, of Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., wired me as follows: " 

Am unaware of any cogent evidence indicating glucose harmful to 
health or more likely than common sugar to cause diabetes. I regard 
glucose as a wholesome food: 


Dr. John Harvey Kellogg, of Battle Creek Sanitarium, Battle 
Creek, Mich., wired me as follows: 


Answering your telegram, there is no evidence that dextrose in 
moderate amounts will cause diabetes. Im my opinion, dextrose is no 
less wholesonie than sucrose. An excess of either one is harmful. 
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Dr. McKim Marriott, dean of the Washington University 
School of Médicine, St. Louis, wired me as follows: 


There is no evidence that dextrose will cause diabetes when sub- 
stituted for sucrose in daily average diet. 


Dr. G. A. Harrop, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 
Md., wired me as follows: 

Neither glucose nor sucrose can be said to produce diabetes. 
can cause glycosuria in diabetes. 


Dr. Allen W. Rowe, of Evans Memorial Hospital, Boston, 
Mass., wired me as follows: 


Principal carbohydrate of average diet is starch, all of which is 
assimilated as dextrose. Sucrose forms only small part of the average 
diet. Substitution of dextrose for sucrose could not cause diabetes 
if total amount of carbohydrate intake is within reasonable limit. 
Excessive use of any sugar is felt to be possible causative factor. 
Minimum amount of carbohydrates necessary for maintenance 
health. 


Dr. Russell M. Wilder, of the Mayo Clinic, Rochester, Minn., 
wired me as follows: 


Both 


of 


Dextrose substituted for part of sucrose used in daily average diet 
would not cause diabetes. 


| 
NO DISSENTING OPINION ON ITS MERITS IN EITHER DIPTETIC OR MEDICAL 

LITERATURE | 
In all the literature of medicine and dietetics I have not 
found one authoritative utterance against this new sugar, this 
super and supreme sugar of nature. The Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association, the highest authority that can be | 
cited, editorially in its issue of February 27, said: 





With the use of glucose (dextrose) as a food preservative and | 
dietary ingredient the physician can not find any fault. 

Corn sugar and cane sugar may properly become rivals on their 
‘wtrinsie merit, economically, dietetically, and physiologically. 


Speaking of this very amendment which I am advocating, the 
same journal in the same editorial said: 


From the standpoint of nutrition and health, no reasonable objec- 
tion can be offered to this proposal. 


It adds still more when it says in the same editorial: 
Glucose (dextrose) is thus par excellence the physiologic sugar. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman give again 
the constituent elements of beet sugar and corn sugar? 

Mr. COLE. They are all sweet, edible, carbohydrates. They 
are composed of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and in the corn 
sugar the carbon is 6, the hydrogen 12, and the oxygen 6. I 
do not know the correct chemical form of sucrose. It varies 
just a little. The only difference, the chemists have explained 
to me, is a molecule more of hydrogen; that is, water, in the 
corn sugar. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then it is true, is it, that the 
constituent elements in the three products are exactly the same 
except that one has slightly more of hydrogen in it? 

Mr. COLE. That is all the difference. There is just that 
little difference. Corn sugar and cane sugar, dextrose and 
levulose are all natural sugars. Dextrose or levulose are the 
predominating sugars in the whole vegetable world. They are 
the final and preferred sugars of nature, for they exist in 
nature’s supreme creations, in the blossoms of plants and trees, 
in the ripened fruits, and in the blood of man himself. [Ap- 


plause. ] 
The time of the gentleman from Iowa 


—— ae 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield one min- 
ute more to the gentleman from Iowa. 

Mr. COLE. In conclusion, let me say that I have presented 
this amendment in the House, and my colleague (Mr. Cum- 
MINS] in the Senate, in the hope of promoting both the health 
and the wealth of all the people. It has seemed to me that 
this legislation is desirable, among other things, because it will 
be part of that solution which we are all seeking at the present 
time, a solution of the surplus products of our soil. Nor need 
I add that whatever may be said of other solutions that have 
been proposed this at least is logical, sound, constructive, and 
in fulfilment of those ideals that we have always exalted both 
in polities and in business—that is, the diversification of our 
industries, whether of the farms or of the factories, through 
the utilization of our products in supplying the needs of our 
people. 

If by these means we can utilize in our industrial processes 


some of our surplus crops why is it not a good, a sound, and a 
logical thing to do? 
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Tf we can pay a part of the moneys that we are now sending 
abroad for sugar to American farmers instead of foreign plant- 
ers, why is not that a good, a sound, and a logical thing to do? 

And if we can pay to American workingmen in American 
factories American wages instead of to peon labor abroad, why 
is not that a good, a sound, and a logical thing to do? 

I believe there fs in this legislation, as there is in the product 
with which it deals, a patriotic American appeal, as well as an 
industrial and economic appeal. { Applause. ] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend and revise my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York asks 
unanimous consent to extend and revise his remarks in the 
Recorp. Is there objection? 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, reserving the right to object, 
upon what subject? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. On Saturday there was introduced in evt- 
dence by unanimous consent a brief prepared by ex-Governor 
Harding and Mr. Craig, the director of the St. Lawrence 
Tidewater Association, presented to the Board of Engineers, 
and I want te extend my remarks in the same way as they 
did by introducing a brief prepared by me, not by somebody 
else, and a short letter from some other people. 

Mr. MAPES. They are to be the gentleman's own remarks? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, what is the letter. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is a short letter from a shipping firm 
upon the question. It is nothing like as long as the brief 
that was printed. The brief that I intend to introduce will 
be my own brief, prepared by myself. 

Mr. KVALE. Are there any more letters from the Secre- 
tary of War or the Secretary of the Navy? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, still reserving 
the right to object, were those presented to the commission 
which is now sitting? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. One was, 
letter was received Saturday. 
the end of the hearing. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
City. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
and ship? 


Mr. DEMPSEY. They are general shippers, and I am told 
they are the largest ship brokers in the city of New York and 
probably in the country. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Moore & McCormack 
largest owners of boats that go to South America. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And goods which would be 
brought from Europe or South America by those people, if sent 
to Chieago through the canal, would have to be transshipped in 
New York City? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I suppose so. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, further reserving the right to 
object, how long is the brief the gentleman proposes to intro- 
duce? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. It is very much shorter than the brief in- 
troduced. It is only about nine typewritten pages long. 

Mr. MAPES. I have not seen the brief that was introduced 
to which the gentleman refers as having been printed and I can 
not tell how long it would be. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. This is about nine typewritten pages. 

Mr. MAPES. How much of the Recorp would that take? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I should say three or four pages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not 
going to attempt at this time to enter into any argument upon 
the question of the all-American route or its advantuges over 
the St. Lawrence route, because the question is a complex one, 
It is a matter that requires careful, thoughtful study. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman from New York hope to 
get the all-American project into the bill which he hopes his 
committee will report out at this session of Congress? 


but the letter was not. The 
The brief was presented at 


What shipping firm is it? 
Moore & McCormack (Inc.), of New York 


What articles do they deal in 


are the 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. I would not want to express am opinien on 
that, because as yet the Chief of Engineers has not reported, 
so that I am net able te express an opinion. 

Mr. MAES. Dees the gentleman hepe to get it in? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of course 1 hope te, but I cau net say 
any more definitely than that. 

Mr. MAPES. And have it considered in the general river 
mmd hherbor bill at this session? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I hope to; yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mir. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman does not purpose 
holding back the river and harbor bill that should come in 
in order to get consideration of this particular project, does he? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I hope to hold ‘back the river and harbor 
bill to give attention to every meritorieus project. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. And how long does the gentleman 
expect to hold back the bill before he reports it; and how long 
will it be before he reports the bill? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. We hope te have the bill before the House 
on the 30th and 31st days of this month. 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman pield 
again? : 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I do not think I ought to in three minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. The geutleman in control of time, I imagine, 


will give the gentleman more time. 
Mr. DEMPSEY. If he will, I am willing to yield; certainly. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Lowa. I will yield the gentleman a 
little more time. 

Mr, DEMUPSEHY. Very well. 

Mr. MAPES. When does the gentleman expect to get the 


river and harbor bill considered.on the floer of the House? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I think the plan is to have it considered 
on the 30th and 3ist of this month, 

Mr. MAPES. Whose plan? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, that has been the talk with the floor 
leader, that those two days would be available fer that pur- 
pose. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman expect 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. MAPES. TI would like to ask the gentleman from New 
York if he expects to have included in that bill the so-called 
all-American route, the provision of the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Hurt] to have a canal from the Great Lakes to the Gulf, 
including the improvement to the Illinois River which he pro- 
poses, which involves the taking eut of the locks in the Illinois 
River, the project which the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
Newrex] hopes to put in, and the provision te ‘buy the Cape 
Cod Canal, and then have that bill reported by the committee, 
say, on the 30th or 31st of March, and considered in ‘the House 
the next day under the Calendar Wednesday rule? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. If the gentlemen pleases, the gentleman 
knows as well as I do, through long service in ‘the House, it 
would be obviously improper for aman, who, although chairman 
he is only one member of the committee, to tell what the com- 
mittee is going to do in advance of its action. The gentleman 
knows that the question is obviously and clearly improper, 
and how improper it would be for me ‘te answer such a ques- 
tion in advance of action by the committee. I expect to vote 
in that committee as an individual, to vote as one, and have 
no more votes than my associates on the committee, and I -ex- 
pect the bill, when reported, will meet—a river and harbor bill 
to give navigation, to give cheap transportation facilities to this 
eountry—as it has in the past, with the approval of a very 
large majority of this Fiouse and of the Senate. [Applause.] 

Mr. MAPES. If the gentleman will yield right there. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I believe this. There never was a time 
when the country realized as it realizes to-day the necessity 
for increased traffic facilities in this country, and the only 
way that they can he provided is by the development of water 
transportation. I believe that the country realizes and weceg- 
nizes fully that that is the only hope of cheap ‘transpor- 
tation, and that cheap transportation can be furnished in that 
way. J believe the gentleman from Michigan represents the 
greatest water-transportation system in the world, and I do 
net believe that he is speaking the sentiment of the State 
of Michigan, I do not believe that he is speaking the senti- 
ment of these of his ewn. vicinity in epposition to a well-eon- 
sidered, a thoughtful, and good river and harbor bill which 
is the kind of a bill which will ‘be put before ‘this House. 
Theat is my sentiment wpen this subject. 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. After a minute, if the Chairman pleases, 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York declines 
to yield for the present. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Now, my thoughts upon the question of an 
all-American route from the Great Lakes to the sea are em- 
bodied in the brief which I have presented ‘before the Board 
of Mngineers of the Rivers and Harbors, and which [| 
produce here as part of my speech, and I believe ‘that it wil 
receive, as it is a great project, the careful and thoughtful 
consideration of Members of this House and the Members of 
the other body who have to act concurrently with us in legis- 
lation, and it is because I have given a good deal of thought 
and study to this project that I offer this brief as it is so 
that yen may read and ‘become familiar with the subject. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MAPES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In just a minute I will yield to both. Wol- 
lowing that I desire to put in the Recorp under the unanimous 
consent n fetter from those whom I learn to be the greatest 
owners of ships ruffming to South America, men who are ship- 
ping authorities and who deal with a new and .eutirely differ- 
ent phase of this question than has heretofore ‘been presented, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again ex- 
pired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Can the gentleman yield me more time? 

Mr. DLOKINSON of Iowa. I would like to close at 5 o'clock, 
and I have one more man who is granted 10 minutes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Give him five minutes more. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will yield the gentleman five 
minutes more. I hope he will not ask for any more time. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In just one moment. 

This letter will constitute, together with my ‘brief, the sub- 
stance of the speech that I desire to make at this time for the 
information of the House. That being so, I will be glad to 
devote the balance of my time to answering such questions gs 
will be propennded ‘to ame, and as I have ; to yield to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Mapzs] I will also yield to 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Garner]. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I will say to the gentleman from 
New York and the gentleman from Michigan that their quar- 
rels may be very interesting; but—— 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I have no quarrel with the gentleman from 
Michigan. I believe that my friend from Michigan and I will 
be found to be in accord. He is from a district very much in- 
terested in a water route from the ‘Great Lakes to ‘the Atlantic. 

He will be exactly where I am in ithe end. He may quarrel 
with me about details, but I believe that when the gentle- 
man has read the brief that I shall submit here the gen- 
tleman in henest conviction, after a careful study of the ques- 
tion, will come ‘to a complete realization of the fact that he is 
wrong on this question and that he does not differ from me 
at all. [Laughter.] I ‘believe he will come to me and say, 
“Dempsey, I have overlooked all the substantial facts here. 
I have been -entirely mistaken, and upon an thonest and com- 
plete and fair review of the situation I find that I was 
mistaken and I want to avail myself of ‘this, ‘the very ‘first 
epportunity I have to cerrect ‘that misapprehension.” 

Now 1f yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GARNDPR of Texas. No; you do not want to yield. 
You want to make a ‘speech. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is not a question. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Nobody can ask you a question. 
You know, and the Mouse knows, ‘that unless you bring ‘this 
in by the 30th you will have no bill before the House. ‘Will 
you bring it here by the 30th? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr, GARNER of Texas. All right. 

Mr. MAPES. Now will ‘the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman has ‘made a very interesting 
speech. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That ‘is not a question. {[Laughter.] 

Mr. MAPES. I am going to ask the gentleman a question. 
The gentleman from Michigan has expressed no views at all 
to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is not a question, either. [Laughter.] 
Let us come to the question. I yielded to ‘the gentleman for a 


question. 

Mr. MAPES. The gentleman's speech has been based upon 8 
purely imaginary supposition. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I wili yield to a question. If he will pro- 
pound a question, I will be very glad to answer it. 

Mr. MAPPS. With the permission of the gentleman from 
New York, if the gentleman from Michigan gets ‘time, he will 
be glad to propound a question. The gentleman from New York 
stated that the gentleman from Michigan was trying to get the 


‘ 
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gentleman from New York to say what the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors was going to do. Did not the gentleman from New 
York understand the gentleman from Michigan to say and to 
ask the gentleman from New York what the gentleman from 
New York hoped to be able to bring out of his committee? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Well, regardless of the precise form in 
which the gentleman propounded the question, his purpose was 
simple and plain. He intended to ask the chairman of a com- 
wittee what the action of that committee would be in advance 
of its action. He wanted him to guess here in advance. He 
wanted him to disclose what might be the secrets of the com- 
mittee room. He wanted to have me foretell exactly what a 
committee would do, regardless of what he knows to be the 
duty of the chairman of a committee, and I am sure he 
would not, on reflection, even propound such a question. [Ap 
yjlause. } 

. The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. ‘Mr. Chairman, under the unanimous con- 
sent granted me, I insert as a part of my remarks the brief 
and the letter referred to: 


Rerore THE BoarD Or ENGINEERS For Rivers AND HArBORS—IN THE 
MATTER OF ADOPTING THB “ALL-AMERICAN” Route 


(Memorandum in favor of modification of report and adoption of 
route. By 8. WaLtace Dempsey) 


1. TIME RIPE FOR WATERWAY DEVELOPMENT 


There never has been a time when there was so strong a sentiment 
in favor of waterway development as now. We have already paid a 
very large part of our war debt. The prime need is for ample trans- 
portation facilities and the cheapest transportation obtainable. With 
all these conditions, the people are demanding, and should be granted, 
the development of worthy projects such as that in hand. 


2. SUMMARY OF REPORT PNDER CONSIDERATION 


The report is favorable on ail engineering aspects. It estimates the 
annual traffic at 15,500,000 tons, and the annual savings, as compared 
with railroad rates, at $22,500,000 annually. The maintenance and 
amortization costs are estimated about $30,000,000 annually. The con- 
clusion is drawn that the savings are $7,500,000 less than the 
amortization and maintenance, 

8. THE COST ESTIMATE IS TOO HIGH 


It is so unusual to figure amortization as one of the costs of a 
waterway improvement that the writer has never kad an instance of it 
called to his attention since his connection with the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbers, Not alone is such a practice unusual, but it is 
in conflict with the settled policy of the country, which is to improve 
waterways which will be useful in reasonable proportion to their cost, 
without being capable of a mathematical demonstration that the sav- 
ings will be sufficient within a fixed period to repay the original cost. 
The only comparable case is that of the Panama Canal, which was not 
built with any expectation that it would repay in savings the capital 
outiay, but as a link to weld our two coasts together and make us 
more fully and truly a united and single couritry. 

Moreover, it is understood that the actual maintenance and operat- 
ing costs (aside from amortization) are estimated at about $7,000,000. 
And it would seem from the testimony of Colonel Greene that this is 
$5,000,000 too high, and this single deduction would take care of 


two-thirds of the estimated. deficiency, even if we include amortiza- 
tion. 


4. “THE ALL-AMERICAN ” ROUTE WILL EXTEND TO THE SEABOARD THE 
COMMERCE OF THE GREAT LAKES, THE GREATEST AND CHEAPEST COM- 
MERCE THE WORLD HAS EVER KNOWN 


It will bring together on this cheapest of all waterway systems 
the 15,000,000 people in New York, New England, and New Jersey, and 
the 40,000,000 people in the Middle West and Northwest. And it will 
give all of the country, from Duluth to New York City, the cheapest 
transportation possible to the Atlantic coast, the Gulf coast, and 
through the Panama Canal to the Pacific. In its wide usefulness it 
is of as high and great national importance as the Panama Canal. 


5. THN TRAFFIC WILL BE GREATER THAN IS ESTIMATED 


(a) Commerce with South America, Central America, the West 
Indies, and Mexico will be much larger than Is estimated. This is 
best estimated by the fact that our trade with South America grew 
from 5.6 per cent of our total foreign trade in 1910 to 12.9 per cent 
in 1924; it multiplied two and one-half times. Our trade with Asia, 
which in 1910 was 5.6 per cent of our total foreign trade, grew to 
25.8 per cent in 1924, an increase of four and one-half times, and no 
small part of this was undoubtedly through the Panama Canal. It is 
not believed that the board had these figures. If they had been before 
the board, it is confidently believed that the traffie with the countries 
to the south ef us and through the Panama Canal, which would come 
through the all-American route, would have been estimated and would 
be alone and of itself, as time goes on, sufficient to justify the 
construction of this deeper waterway. 
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(b) The amazing growth of the Seuth Atlantic States and their in- 
creased transportation necessities were not, it is believed, given suffi 
clent weight: The growth of North Carolina in 20 years from being 
purely agricultural to the point where it is first in the manufacture of 
tobacco, second in textiles, and third in furniture, and with a marvel- 
ous water power and unrivaled schools and good reads is the outstand- 
ing social and commercial development of the last quarter of a century. 
Even North Carolina is surpassed in growth, however, by Florida, and 
the whole of the Southern Atlantic States are growing at a most amaz- 
ing rate in commerce, to prove which all we have to do is to examine 
the car loadings of the Southern, Atlantic Coast Line, Florida Kast 
Coast, and Seaboard Air Line railroads. The very recent and great 
growth of water transportation between Florida and the North is a 
matter of common knowledge. 

All this southern country will send to, and will receive from, the 
all-American route a vast and constantly and rapidly inereasing 
tonnage. 

(c) Nor is it believed that the enormous population in New York, 
New England, and New Jersey and their needs were sufliciently appre 
ciated: About 15,000,000 people are situated contiguous te or within 
easy reach of the eastern end of this deeper waterway. They all 
need the grains and other foodstuffs of the West. This grain has so 
far come to Buffalo by water and then a large part of it has been 
shipped by rail. With the deeper waterway completed, this grain and 
other foodstuffs will be carried on to Albany and New York for dis- 
tribution. And many eof the products of the factories in this eastern 
territory will go back over the deeper waterway for distribution in the 
West. 

(d) The automobile tonnage will, it is urged, be six or seven times 
as large as the survey board estimates. ‘here was an increase of 
registered automobiles in New York, New England, and New Jersey 
in 1925, over 1924, of 452,000. The total registration in this territory 
in 1925 was 3,570,182. On the Vasis of replacements of registered 
cars every three years, these replacements would be 1,190,060, which, 
added to the 452,000 of increase, would make altogether 1,642,060 
ears, and, it is estimated, that same number of tons. At least one- 
third of this total, or 547,000 tons, would, it is confidently believed, 
be shipped by water at a saving of nine-tenths of what it would cost 
to ship them by rail. This tonnage is five and one-half times that 
estimated in the report. 

Incidentally it should be said here that the automobile industry will 
profit certainly as much, and probably more than any other industry, 
and the value to it of the all-American route can not be overestimated. 
The figures given are entirely aside from the export trade, which would 
undoubtedly bring the total up to at least 700,000 tons, 

The Secretary of Commerce, the chief of the department having our 
transportation questions in charge, has repeatedly estimated that a 
deeper waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the sea would be 
amply justified by the commerce to be expected. 

“es * © One could go into extensive calculations of the sums of 
money that would inure to the farmer by a saving of so much per 
bushel by applying figures to the whole grain crop, but almost any 
sort of modification of these calculations would amply justify the con- 
struction of these two systems of outlet to the sea, and this cheaper 
transportation was provided.” (Statement before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, January 30, 1926, p. 5.) 

“The CuarrMAN. Next you say that this (the improvement of the 
Mississippi and the construction of the deeper waterway connerting the 
Great Lakes with the sea}, would be profitable to the country as a 
whole, and that estimates could readily be made to show that those 
two improvements would pay large returns on the Investment? 

“Secretary Hoover, Quite so.” (Statement before the Committee 

on Rivers and Herbors, January 30, 1926. p. 9.) 
(a) Ritter, In his report on the St. Lawrence waterway, as the result 
of elaborate estimates, finds the traffic available for the St. Lawrence 
route to be 30,000,000 tone: As the St. Lawrence route is useful only 
for trade with Europe, and the all-American route will serve it equally 
well, it would draw to ft the 30,000,000 tons; and, besides, it would 
attract the enormous domestic trade between all the different parts 
of our country and would serve our trade with all the countries to the 
south of us and with the Orient. \ 

(e) The estimates of traffic on a great canal like this, connecting 
great bodies of water where vast volumes of water transportation 


.already exist, is quite certain to be small, as shown in the case of the 


Panama Canal. 

“The first point is that if any project is undertaken by the Govern- 
ment, it should be fully adequate to the present and future purposes 
which it is intended to subserve. It has been remarked by a dis- 
tinguished authority that the life of any public work is practically 
coincident with that of the generation which began it. This is 
especially true in a country like our own, where population increases 
and commerce develops with amazing rapidity. The reason why it 
ig true is because in the construction of sach works future necessi- 
ties are almost invariably underestimated. For example, the first 
canal and lecks at St. Marys Falls were completed in 1855 at a cost 
of about $1,000,000. To meet the necessities of the increasing traffic 
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a new and much larger lock and canal were commenced in 1870 and 


completed in 1881 at a cost of $2,171,000, including canal enlarge- 
ment. This was soon found to be insufficient for the requirements 
of the lake navigation and still another and larger lock was com- 


menced in 18ST and completed in 1896 at a cost of about $5,700,000, 
including also canal enlargement. The volume of the lake traffic has 
so greatly Incrensed that at the present time the construction of a 
lock is under consideration, In 1870 no one could have been 
enough to suggest the construction of a lock of the size and 
of the Lock, recently completed; and yet, if such a lock 
had been then constructed, the result would bave been a large saving 
to the Government and a great benefit to the commercial interests 
of the Lakes.” (Deep Waterway Rept., 1900, pp. 124-125.) 

The Isthmian Canal.Commission employed the most capable and ex- 
expert on estimates obtainable to forecast the traffic on 
the canal, Prof. Emory Johnson, who estimated that the commerce In 
1924 would be 11,375,000 tons. It proved to be 28,300,000 tons, twice 
ond a half the amount estimated. Nor is it an answer to say that 
9,000,000 tons was oll-——discovered after the estimate was made—for 
two reasons: If you deduct the 9,000,000 tons you still have a huge 
umount over the estimate, and you should not deduct {t because one 
of the features to be expected, one which should be taken into account 
in an estimate like this, is that unexpeéted and hidden source of 
wealth will constantly be found to add to our tonnage. Witness the 
three or four years ago of three millions horsepower 
on the Tennessee and its tributaries. 

(f) Canada will itself furnish more tonnage to the “ all-American” 
route than the oil of California has contributed to the Panama Canal. 
Canada’s announced policy is to require industry to come to her to 
develop her power on her own soil and not permit that power to go 
to the United States. She will have 2,000,000 horsepower at Niagara 
and 5,250,000 on the St. Lawrence—far the greatest water power in 
the world. With it she will develop as great an Industrial center as 
She will take the surplus industrial workers from England, 
relieving it of its overpopulation problem, and will add hugely to the 
number of producers in her own country. She has the territory and 
the natural resources, and all she needs is this population, which will 
come to her and which she can use. She will have an enormous 
manufactured output for export. It will go to South America, Central 
America, the West Indies, and the Orient. And it will go by the 
* all-American " route, which is 340 miles to the sea, instead of follow- 
ing the St. Lawrence for 1,180 miles, and then being a thousand miles 
north of New York. This tonnage can reasonably be expected to be 
as large as that of the California ofl through the Panama Canal. 
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6. THERE SHOULD BE TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT OTHER CONSIDERATIONS THAN 
WHETHER ANNUAL SAVINGS OF TRANSPORTATION COSTS EXCEED THE 
COST OF OPERATION 


(a) The stabilization of rates and, to an extent, the reduction of 
railroad rates resultant from the construction and use of a great water- 
way are of enormous value to the country and should be given very 
great weight. 

“But it is not merely from the reduction of rates that benefit is 


derived. One of the most injurious effects of the lack of free com- 
petition in railway traffic has been the variation of rates through 
a wide range, resulting from alternate competition and combination 


of transportion lines. It has been found difficult, if not impossible, 
to control these variations by law, but the influence of a large water- 
way, open to the use of all carriers, could not fail to prevent large 
fluctuations in railway charges upon bulky freight during the season 
of its operation.” (Deep Waterways Report, 1900, p. 122. 

(hb) All experts seem to agree that for export and import com- 
merce, at least, between Great Lake ports and foreign ports 
through the deeper connecting waterway ocenn vesseis will pass, 
which will continue to operate on the ocean the three months the 
Great Lakes are closed, which will enable an enormous saving ip 
rates, No doubt a aistinct type of vessel will be devised, suitable 
for and adapted to combined lake and ocean travel. 

“It is claimed as a great advantage of waterways of sufficient 
dimensions for navigation by ships that they permit of the transport 
of the cargo through to domestic or foreign ports without transfer 
from one carrier to another, thus saving the time and cost of handling 
and loss by waste. This is an advantage of the ship canal as com- 
pared with the barge canal of moderate dimensions as well as with 
the railway. * * * In considering this question it must be re- 
membered that under existing conditions the lake yessel is com- 
pelled to be idle about one-third of the year, while if it had free ac- 
cess to the sea and were constructed for foreign or coast navigation, 
it could be earning money all the year round.” 

. . * * om 


“The benefit to commerce which would result from giving access 
to shipping from the Lakes to the sca, thus rescuing the lake feet 
from eaforced idleacss during one-third of the year, would, of course, 
be enormous, if the preblem of censtructing a vessel economically 
adapted to both kinds of service can be satisfactorily solved. This 
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is a benefit which is peculiar to the waterway and can not be de- 
rived from the extension of railway facilities." (Deep Waterways 
Report, 1900, p. 123.) 
7. OUR PRESENT TONNAGE IS ALL OUR EXISTING TRANSPORTATION FACILt- 
TIES WILL CARRY 

(a) If we would carry food and fuel for our people, we must pro- 
vide now for the 40,000,000 additional people we will have In 25 
years. No other transportation facility will distribute so widely 
through our country as this deeper waterway, with its 45,000,000 


tons capacity. 
“ . . 


o- 


In normal growth we shall have 40,000,000 more popu- 
lation in a quarter of a century. In the last quarter of a century 
our railway traffic has grown from 114,000,000,000 ton-miles to 338,- 
000,000,000 ton-miles—nearly trebled. At a much lower rate of 
increase we must within another quarter of a century provide facili- 
tics to handle at least double the tonnage we are handling to-day. 

“The Cuainman. © * ®* Mr. Loree said to General Taylor anid 
myself in New York only a few days ago that within 25 years, un- 
less we improve our waterways, we should not be able to transport 
the food or the fuel for our own people. 

“Secretary Hoover. Our present mileage equipment of railroads 
obviously would be wholly inadequate to meet the task. We are 
faced in peak loads even now with difficulties at the great gateways 
and at the terminals; so we would be faced naturally with an enor 
mous expansion of railroad transportation to take care of the future. 

. * * . + + . 

“Any study of the comparative capital cost of increasing the rail- 
way systems to serve this particular territory 25 years ahead with 
the cost of constructing these waterways will show that the waterways 
can be made from a third to a quarter less than the cost of making 
equivalent carrying capacity by rail. And obviously the waterways 
will, in the end, move certain classes of goods cheaper than the 
railways. 

. . 

7 ~ * 


a _* - . . 
likewise ocean-going vessels from the Lakes will create 
© more economic trade route in and out of the Lakes. I can not but 
believe that increase of traffic will necessitate not only this water 
service but that the railroads will also need to increase their capacity 
as well.” (Secretary Hoover's statement before the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors, January 30, 1926, pp. 7 and 8.) 

The added transportation facilities which will be made necessary 
by our growth in population will serve our people only if constructed 
in our own country. Certainly a waterway through Canada would 
afford very littie relief to congestion in the United States. The United 
States would not think of constructing a railroad in Canada to relieve 
congestion within its own borders. Why would it be any more justified 
in deepening the waterway there? The railroad and the deeper water- 
way are transportation systems—nothing more. 

The spceed- of vessels in the artificial part of the deeper waterway 
would be at least two-thirds that in the open lakes. And one-third 
of the deeper waterway is in Lake Ontario; another third in the Hud- 
son River, and a considerable part of the remainder through Oneida 
Lake and the Mohawk River. 

“The Suez Canal affords a precedent even more pertinent. In the 
original canal, having a bottom width of 72 feet, a speed of 6.2 stat- 
ute miles per hour was fixed, rather with regard to the effect of wash 
on the channel banks than to safety of the ship itself. If it were 
not for the injurious effects of wash on the banks a higher speed 
limit would probably have been fixed. There can be no doubt that a 
speed of 8 miles per hour in the regular channel of the deep water- 
way is relatively less than the speed permitted in the narrow channel 
of the Suez Canal.” (Deep Waterways Report, 1900, p. 227.) 


9. THE DEEPER WATERWAY WOULD BE OF IMMEASURABLE VALUE 
TRANSPORTING SUPPLIES IN TIME OF WAR 


“In general, inland waterways are of military value as a supple- 
ment to rail and highway transportation. War frequently makes in- 
creased demands on railroads even when these are not located in the 
theater of operations. Delay caused by congestion of transportation 
facilities may have a decisive military effect. The availability of 
waterways to relieve railways at the time of their peak loads is a 
great military asset. 

“In the event of a great war the transportation of the agricultural 
products and raw materlals of the Middle West to the Atlantic sea- 
board and to the thickly populated industrial areas of the Eastern 
and New England States would impose a great burden on the rail- 
roads, The probable resulting congestion would be relieved by the 
further development of the waterways connecting the Great Lakes 
with the Hudson River. 

“From the military standpoint It is essential that waterways con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic seaboard shall be entirely 
within American territory. The proposed waterway extending from 
Lake Erie via Tonowanda—the Erie Canal to Lockport; thence to 
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Olcott on Lake Ontario; thence to Oswego; thence to the Hudson via 


the Hudsen River and Mohawk Valleys, would be desirable from the 
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national- defense standpoint.” 
Mareh 8, 1926.) 

This statement of the Secretary of War is sustained by the memory of 
all of us of the acute congestion which prevailed during the World War, 
and which at one time threatened to bring the war to a sudden and 
disastrous close. 

The opinion of the Secretary of War is sustained also by the fact 
that the United States Chamber of Commerce, the great representative 
commercial body of the country, in the stress of the World War passed 
the following resolution : 

“ WATERWAYS AND HIGH WAYS 


“Whereas it is apparent that the present traffic burden is beyond 
the capacity of the railroads, and that the vigorous and successful 
prosecution of the war is hampered thereby; and it is therefore im- 
perative that our great rivers, canals, and intercoastal water routes, 
as well as our main highways, should be forthwith used to move 
freight: Be it therefore 

“ Resolved by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, That the 
Government, through the President General of Railroads, be petitioned— 

“(1) To organize and operate existing equipment and construct new 
equipment for use upon the inland and coastwise waterways, in accord- 
auce with the authority conferred by Congress in the transportation bill. 

7 * * * * . . 

“(3) To adopt a permanent policy, assuring coordination of rail- 
roads, water routes, and highways for traffic service.” (Resolution 
sixth annual meeting, 1918.) 

The vigorous and successful prosecution of the World War was 
hampered by the want of this deeper waterway. How much more 
seriously hampered would we be in a war in the future when, with 
our increase of population, our traffic facilities will be enormously less 
adequate than they were in 1918? 

And, no matter how friendly our relations with Canada may be, 
there will be the keenest rivalry with it, and with England, for the 
commerce of the world. This is made evident by a letter from Presi- 
dent Crowley of the Fleet Corporation, dated March 4,in which he says: 

“As between the two routes it seems to me that the American 
people should be more interested in developing that one which is wholly 
within their own territory and which therefore will be exclusively 
under their own control, in preference to the expenditure of millions 
of dollars on an improvement which will not only be very largely in 
foreign territory, but which will probably contribute more to the devel- 
opment of Canadian ports than ports of the United States. 

“Finally, the argument has often been advanced that a deep water- 
way connecting the lakes with the sea would be of great military value 
in connection with the defense of the northern frontier of the country. 
Such a waterway would enable ships of war to pass between the sea 
and the lakes, and it would also permit the cconomical construction of 
such vessels at the lake shipyards. 

* ” = > * 7 s 

“« * ® This route fs entirely in our own country and has a 
longer season of navigation than the more northerly line. The problem 
of its defense is, of course, much simpler than it would be were a 
part of it in a foreign country, and it is available as a lire of communi- 
cation for ships of war, * * *” (Deep Waterway Rept., 1000, pp. 
124-125.) 

10. THERE HAS BEEN A DDMAND FOR A DEEPER WATERWAY FOR 30 YEARS, 
AND THP PEOPLE HAVE BIEN PROMISED IT SO LONG AND SO OPTEN THAT 
THE CONSTRUCTION OF IT HAS BECOME A MATTER OF WELL-SPTTLED NA- 
TIONAL POLICY 
Both parties, in their platforms in the last presidential election, prom- 

fsed a deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea. Such promise 

is only a reiteration of many such promises covering a long period. The 
promises were made with no conditions as to cost or otherwise. This 
board is, of course, professional and nonpolitical, but it can not shut its 
eyes to these well-known facts, and they should be given-some weight. 


11. THB “ALL-AMERICAN ” ROUTS Is FAR THE MOST USEFUL AND THE 
ONLY ROUTH AVAILABLE 


As has been said, the St. Lawrence route would serve only our trade 
with Europe, which the all-American route will serve equally as well. 
For our domestic trade, and all foreign trade except with Europe, the 
St. Lawrence would be of no value whatever, as is illustrated by the 
fact that from the lower end of Lake Ontario to the Atlantie by the 
all-American route is but 349 miles, while from Oswego to the Atlantic 
through the St. Lawrence canal the distance is 1,180 miles. The all- 
American reute goes through the most densely populated part of the 
United States and where the greatest traffic is available, while the St. 
Lawrence would furnish no tonnage for the 1,200 miles from Oswego 
to the sea. The St. Lawrence is dangerous from icebergs, fogs, and 
tides, and has a high insurance rate. The all-American route is free 
from all these disadvantages. 

In addition to all these, It is a matter of common knowledge that 
Canada will not consent now, and there is every reason to expect that 
she will not consent in the future, to the deepening of the St. Law- 
rence. So the all-American is not alone far the most useful route, but 
it is also the only route that can be had. And it is belleved that it 
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will be regarded as a highly advantageous fact that the route advocated 

| is all-American; that the money to build !t will be spent in this coup- 
try ; that the labor employed wiil be American labor ; and that the reute 
will make it part of a united and vast system of waterways serving 
this whole country and binding it together tn a united and increasingly 
prosperous Union, It will serve, in connection with the two oceans, the 
Great Lakes and the splendid Mississipp! system with its magnificent 
lengths, as one coordinated system of waterway transportation, serving 
all our people, ministering to their wants, bringing them in closer con- 
tact and creating censtantly mutual of 
sympathy, 
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{Moore & McCormack Co, (Inc.), steamship agents, owners, brokers, man- 
agers American-Scantic Line, Scandinavian and Baltic ports ; Commer- 
cial Steamship Lines, Philadelphia, Wilmington, Del., Tampa, New 
Orleans service; Pacific const ports, the West Indies, South America; 
agents the Oriole Lines, Irish ports, 5 Broadway} 

New York, N. Y., Merch 1, 1026. 
ALL-AMERICAN WATERWAY FROM THE GREAT LAKES 
Hon. 8. WALLAc#® Dempsey, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Dewrsvy: At the snggestion of Mr. Murray Holbert, I 
attended the hearing before the Board of Engineers at Washington on 
the 9th Instant for the purpese of giving such information from the 
steamship standpoint as would develop the relative merits of an “ all- 
American waterway from the Lakes as against an outlet through the 
St. Lawrence.” 

I was present when you made the opening remarks at the hearing 
and I have since read your presentation to the chamber of commerce 
before the congressional committee, and it would appear to me that you 
have covered the situation from every angle; that even an experienced 
steamship man could add very Httle to what you have already presented. 
Your Investigation of the matter has been comprehensive and ex- 
haustive, and as a resu}t of the facts brought out by you the conclusion 
should be overwhelmingly in favor of an all-American waterway. 

The stateinent made by Secretary Hoover as well as yourself as to 
water-borne traffic being more economical than rail transportation can 
be supported by figures that we have from the operation of German 
canals and railroads. For instance, the canal rate from Stcttin to 
Berlin is about 7 marks and the rail rate is 33 marks; from Hamburg 
to Berlin the comparisons are about the same, 

I giight mention another angle of vital importance relative to the 
merits of waterways is that in connection with an all-American water- 
way we could expand the coastwise protection to American shipping by 
several thousand miles, thereby giving employment to the thousand or 
more American steamers now in possession of the Government and un- 
employed. We could effect such regulations in the operation of the 
canal which would give the American vessels a preference and profit- 
able employment, thereby relieving the necessity of the Shipping Board 
asking for appropriations from year to year for the maintenance and 
upkeep of this unemployed fleet. The disposition of the laid-up fleet is 
a very vexatious problem confronting the Shipping Board to-day. 

If, however, the St. Lawrence outiet were selected and Canada was 
permitted to contribute in territory as well as finance in its consiruc- 
tion, Canada would naturally expect to participate in all the benefits 
accruing from this waterway. The chief benefits, as I see them, would be: 

The carriage of commerce from the large centers on the Great Lakes, 
which are all American ports, to the large coast cities in the Mast 
and South. 

Domestic traffice—I nm only guessing at it—-would be a bundred 
times what the export traffic would be. 

Under our coastwise laws Canada would not be permitted to oper- 
ate Canadian vessels from American lake ports to American coastwise 
ports, and no doubt you would find immediate agitation on the part 
of the Canadians for a repeal of the coastwise laws in order to permit 
Canada to participate equally in the benefits accruing from an interna- 
tional waterway itself, 1 fail to see how you could deny Canada the 
right under circumstances where she would participate in finance and 
territory. 

We will probably be confronted with treaties stich as developed with 
Great Britain in the construction and control of the Panama Canal 
which have restricted us from favoring American tonnage, notwith- 
standing the fact that we financed entirely the Panama Canal and 
were to maintain it at the expense of the taxpayers of the country. 

You are no doubt familiar with the legislation suggested from time 
to time effecting tolls in the Panama Cana!, which legislation has been 
deemed in violation of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. You are, no doubt, 
familiar with the attempt to favor American tonnage between Ameri- 
can ports on the east coast of the Atlantic and the west coast of the 
Pacific, from which foreign tonnage was excluded, but notwithstanding 
this, Canada through diplomatic channe!s has objected to the prefer- 
ence which we consider purely domestic and in no matter or form dis- 
criminating against foreign tonnage. 

Conclnding, an international waterway will inevitably invite con- 
troversies, alleged discriminations by both sides, and may eventually 
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destroy that eplendid, peaceful, and neighborly situation which we 
have eujoyed so long with our Canadian neighbors. 

You may be sure that I will be glad to cooperate with you in 
every respect in establishing a practical, instructive, and satisfactory 
solution of the waterway problem, I desire to congratulate you on 
the very able presentation you have made on behalf of an all-American 
waterway, and I marvel at your grasp of details in connection with 
this very important matter. 

Yours sincerely, EMMetT J. McCorMack, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Towa. Mr. Chairman, [ yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Pennsylvania |Mr. Swoope]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vennsylvania is } 


recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. SWOOPE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Titson], when 
making his statement a little while ago about increased appro- 
priations, stated, in answer to a question, that there were some 
appropriations which would have to be increased; for instance, 
the appropriations for the pensioning of Spanish War veterans. 
It seems to me there are other appropriations as well that will 
have to be increased. One of them is contained in House bill 
1023, which is a bill to equalize and revise the pensions of 
Civil Wer veterans, the veterans of the Mexican War, the 
widows of such veterans, and the few widows who survive 
soldiers of the War of 1812. 

This bill should really be called a bill to equalize pensions 
and not a bill to increase them. 

We all know, members of the committee, that the cost of | 
living in this country has greatly increased, and that a pension 
whgch might have been sufficient in 1920 to provide a soldier 
with a comfortable maintenance, in this year ef grace would 
hardly keep him from starving. So the advocates of this bill 
claim it should be called a bill for the equalization of pensions, 
to equalize the pensions paid the old soldiers in accordance | 
with the rising cost of living. 

The tales of hardship and suffering which we Members of 
Congress receive frem many of these aged pensioners and 
widows are heart-rending. If I had the time I could quote 
quite a number of letters which I have received in the last 
few days giving tales of hardship and suffering on the part of 
deserving persons terrible to contemplate. In their old age 
they are reduced to poverty and want. This bill proposes in its 
first paragraph to increase the pensions of soldiers of the 
Mexican and Civil Wars to $72 per month, the amount now 
paid to pensioners who are under special disabilities. But, 
members of the committee, all of these old soldiers are under 
a special disability, the disability of old age. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWOOPE. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Can the gentleman advise the 
Ilouse as to the percentage of Civil War pensioners now receiv- 
ing the S72? 

Mr. SWOOPR. T did not calculate that on the returns sub- 
mitted to me. This bill proposes an expenditure of only 


$10,800,000 more than now paid. A great many of them have 
taken advantage of the provisions of the law giving them $72 
per month. I was saying that all of these soldiers labor under 
the disability of old age, and there is certainly no greater disa- 
bility than Anno Domini. They are all in that position spoken 
of by the Psalmist when he said “ Their strength is labor and 
sorrow.” 

Every one of them is approaching fourscore—80 years old— 
and their strength is labor and sorrow. Ove of them wrote to 
me not long ago: 

Vor God's sake vote for this bill before it is too late. 


It will soon be too late to help them, and they will be out of 
the reach of congressional action and be at peace. If we want 
to do anything, we must do it now. Now is the accepted time. 
{Applause.] They can not wait. Every day they grow older 
and nearer to the grave. 

The number of widows of Civil War veterans now on the 
pension roll is 235,000. This bill proposes to grade them accord- 
ing to the dates of their marriages to the veterans and their 
ages and give them increased pensions in accordance with the 
grades fixed by the bill To carry this provision of the bill 
into effect it will require an expenditure of $41,000,000. I 
shouid like to quote a few paragraphs from a letter I received 
a few days ago from a dear lady who is now, in her old age, in 
extreme want. ’ 


At present— 
She writes— 


I receive $30 a month, which is inadequate to meet necessary ex- 
penses. 1 am entirely without earning ability, am crippled by a fall, 
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have had my right hand cut open fn the palm, and nerves to the fineers 
ceenety causing them to be practically useless. By another fall oy 

he ice, the bone of my right arm was broken at the shoulder socks: 
and the muscle across the chest injured. I am much in need of ned} 
cal treatment for my eyes, rheumatism, and neuritis, but the high pric. 
of everything makes it impossible for me to have it. 
tive to assist me, all having passed “ beyond.” 
hopeless invalid for 23 years. 


I have no rela 
My husband was a 
I took the best possible care of him. 
and, except for the small pension he received, was the breadwinner. 
Through my ability as a dressmaker and secretary, pianist, and 
deputy in organizations, I received small salaries, and these were 
great help. Because of my disasters, I am no longer able to hold thes. 
positions. 


Of course, we have been able to relieve some of the worst of 
these cases by special bills, but all such cases should come un 
der the general law and not depend on the uncertainties of 
Unanimous Consent Calendars, where an objection from one 
Member can block the passage of the bill. 

The other provisions of the bill propose to pension nurses and 
to pension disabled and maimed soldiers. The whole bill wil! 
require an expenditure of $52,000,000 per annum, in addition to 
the amount now required to pension old soldiers. 

It certainly seems to me that the richest country in the 
world, a country which I read in the morning papers spends 
$14,000,000,000 a year on automobiles, could certainly afford 
to pay this comparatively small amount to help relieve the old 
age of these veterans and their widows. The members of the 
Committee on Inyalid Pensions, every one of them, were im. 
pressed with the fact that all the veterans who appeared be- 
fore us were older and much feebler than they were when they 
appeared before us two years ago. They are rapidly coming 
to “the last scene of all, that ends this strange, eventful 
history,” but, my friends, before ‘the brave sink to rest, by 
all their country’s wishes blessed.” let us, the Representatives 
of that country which they loved and served so well, do our 
part to protect them from an old age of penury and care. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yleld two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Hirr]. 

LONG-AND-SHORT-LhAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE ACT 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. On Tuesday, March 16, by unani- 
mous consent, the Senate ordered that on Calendar Day, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1926, at not later than 3 p. m., it would 
proceed to vote, without further debate, upon any amendment 
that may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and 
upon the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merce act, 

For several weeks the Senate has devoted a great deal of 
time to the consideration of the proposed amendment of section 
4, of the interstate commerce act, as provided by 8S. 575, which 
is known as the Gooding bill. 

I do not propose to take up very much time of the House in 
a discussion of this measure, but I feel that this attack on the 
functions of the Interstate Commerce Commission should be 
noticed here, even before final action upon this bill in the Senate. 
In the last Congress, this whole question of rate making by 
congressional action as opposed to rate making by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, was fully debated here in this 
House upon consideration of congressional action in reference 
to the Pullman surcharge. The House defeated very definitely 
the proposal to substitute Congress for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in regard to rate making. There is pending at the 
present time the Butler bill in the Senate, based on the sanie 
theory as the Gooding bill, the Butler bill being a congressional 
attack upon the theory of port differentials, based on geographical 
location, granted to Baltimore, Philadelphia, Newport News, Nor- 
folk, Camden, and other ports. For years these matters have 
been fought over before the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
but now Senator Butter and Senator Goopine are. proposing 
to take away the functions of rate making from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and place them with Congress. 
Although extremely short, the Gooding bill is very important, 
and I therefore desire to read it to this committee. It is as 
follows: 

A bill to amend section 4 of the interstate commerce act 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 4 of the interstate commerce act, 85 
amended, is hereby amended by adding thereto a new paragraph 4s 
follows: 

“(3) No common carrier shall be authorized to charge less for ® 
longer than for a shorter distance for the transportation of passengers 
or of a like kind of property, over the same line or route in the same 
direction, the shorter being included within the longer distance, oD 
account of water competition either actual or potential or direct or 
indirect; Provided, That such authorizations, om account of water 
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competition, as may be lawfully In effect on December 7, 1925, shall 
pot be required to be changed except uvon the further order of the 
mmission: And provided further, That the provisions of this para- 
») shall not apply to rates on import and export traffic, including 
coming from or destined to a possession or dependency of the 
ed States.” 
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lam not expressing any opinion as to the merits or demerits 


strongly feel that the principle of the Gooding bill as well as 
he principle of the Butler biil to substitute a Congress for the 
serstate Cemmerce Commission by amending section 4 of the 
nterstate commerce act is entirely wroug. This whole matter 
very carefally summarized in a short editorial from the 
ltimore Sun of to-day, which is as follows: 


THE GOUDING BILL 


The Middle West is up in arms against the Gooding bill, declaring 
that it would force manufacturers in that region to move to the sea- 
board in order to compete with manufacturers having the advantage 
of cheap water freight rates. 
wore for a short than for a long han! in which it is included, 

If the fears of the West are warranted, Baltimore would be bene- 
fited by the passage of the measure, but it 
should reject the gift. 


there are reasons why 


Commission. It takes ont of the hands of a commission of experts 
determination of highly technical questions, into which enter innu- 
merable factors, and gives them over to Congress, where they would 
become political and sectional issues, - 
The transecontineatal railroads are confronted with serious compet}: 
tion by the Panama Canal. East and west bound coust traffic ia 
growing rapidly. Cities as far west as Milwaukee can ship to Baltt- 


can ship direct by rail, The railroads would meet the situation by 
lowering through rates where this practice is adopted. The Good- 
ing bill would prohibit the charging of higher rates to intermediate 
points. 

The railroads contend that they can not accept the differential 

allowed through traffic put into effect to prevent further inroads on 
their business by water routes as the maximum for interinediate ship- 
ments. To do so would mean further losses. Two-thirds of their west- 
bound cars are now empty. They can fill them only by lowering rates 
to the coast, To deprive them of this revenue will not permanently 
help intermountain territory. 
The contention seems logical, and the law now confers on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, a body which knows far better than Con- 
gress what equity and the interests of both the railroads and the 
public demand—authority to exercise its discretion in the matter. 
The vicious feature of the bill is that it seeks to undermine the author. 
ity of the commission and substitute for it the inelastic and unscien- 
tific judgment of a legislative body in the matter of rate making. 


tained in the Gooding bill. [Applause.] 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 


resolution thereon. 
JUAN SORIANO, A DOMINICAN SUBJECT (S. DOC. NO. 84) 


Foreign Affairs. 
To the Congress of the United States: 


hished for the convenient information of the Congress, 


f the provisions as to the loug-and-short-haul rates, but I do | 


The bill would prohibit the charging ef | 


rhe bill is a raid upon the authority of the Interstate Commerce | 


more through the canal to the Pacific coast at less cost than they | 


I have watched the debates in the Senate very carefully on 
the Gooding biil, and I feel confident that the bill will be de- | 
feated when it comes to a vote on Wednesday, but there is 
always the possibility of the passage of such a bill as this, 
aud we should be prepared in this House to realize the serious- 
ness of the attack on the Interstate Commerce Commission con- 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Haw tey, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that | 
the committee having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
10425), the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States which was read and 
with the accompanying papers referred to the Committee on 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
inatter of a claim against the United States for the death on 
October 2, 1923, at Cuerra, Dominican Republic, of Juan 
Soriano, a Dominican subject, who was killed by the landing of 
an airplane belonging to the United States Marine Corps, 
which formed the subject of a report made by the Secretary 
of State to me in April, 1924, and my message to the Congress 
dated May 1, 1924, which comprise Senate Document No. 102, 
Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of which are fur- 
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I renew my recommendation originally made, that {tn order 
to effect a settlement of this claim, the Congress, as an act of 
grace, and without reference to the legal liability of the 
United States in the premises, authorize an epprepriation in 
the sum of $2.000, and I bring the matter anew to the atten- 
tion of the present Congress in the hope that the action recom- 
mended may receive favorable consideration. 

CALVIN COOLtnGE. 
| ‘Tar Wurre Ilousr, March 
LAWS AND RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATURE 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs: 

To the Congress of the Uniied States: 

As required by section 19 of the act of Congress approved 
August 29, 1916, entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the 
people of the United States as to the future political status of 
the people of the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more 
| autonomous government for those islands,” I transmit herewith 
| a set of the laws and resolutions passed by the Seventh Philip- 

pine Legistature during its first session, from July 16 to Novem- 
| ber 9, 1925. 


22, 1926. 


SEVENTH PHILIPPINE 


CALVIN CooLipesr, 
Tune Wutre House, March 22, 1926. 


LEAVE TO WITHDRAW PAPERS 


Mr. Woerzsacu, by unanimous consent, was given leave to 
withdraw from the files of the House, without leaving copies, 
the papers in the case of Mary A, Adums, H. R, 2573, first ses- 
sion, Sixty-ninth Congress, no adverse report having been made 
thereon. 


LEAVE OF ARSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Branp of Georgia (at the request of Mr. Crisp), for 
three days, on account of important business. 

Mr. CuinpsioMm, for two days, on account of illness, 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 58 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 23, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 23, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON THE CENSUS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
the apportionment of Representatives 


| 
| For in Congress 
| amongst the several States under the fourteenth census (H.R. 
413) and other bills on the same subject. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 
| To fix the amount to be contributed by the United States 
| toward defraying expenses of the District of Columbia (H. R. 
2Q° ; 
ar authorize the refund of $25,000 to the Columbia Hospital 
for Women and Lying-in Asylum (EL. R. 9450). 
COMMITTEB ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 
Restricting the issuance of pussport visas in certain cases 
(H. R. 8807). 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend the immigration act of 1924 (H. R. 6238). 

To amend the act entitled “An act relative to the naturall- 
zation and citizenship of married women,” approved Septem- 
ber 22, 1922 (H. R. 9825). 

To amend an act relative to the naturalization and citizen- 
ship of married women, approved September 22, 1922 (H. R. 
4057). 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 


(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend the interstate commerce act. 
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COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(2.20 p.m.) 
Louisiana and Texas intracoastal waterway project. 





EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under 


3899 


February 26, 1923, 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


400. A letter from the Acting Secretary of War, transmitting 
from the Chief of Engineers, on preliminary exam- 
Whites 
Landing to the town of Shaliotte, N. C. (H. Doc. No. 278); to 
Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 


a report 


jinution and survey of Shallotte River, N. C., from 
the Committee 
printed. 

401, A 


States, 


on 


from the 
supplemental 


communication 


transmitting a estimate of appropria- 


tions for the War Department fof the fiscal year ending June 


20, 1926, for the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, 
amounting to $173,000 (H. Doc. No, 274); to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

402, A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of an appropria- 


tion for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, for the War 


Department, for acquisition of right of way at Scott Field, 
Iil., $452.50 (TL. Doc. No. 275); to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

403. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1926, amounting to $10,000 (H. Doc. No. 276); to the 
Committee on Appeepriations and ordered to be printed. 

404. A communication frem the President of the Untted 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Department of .Justice for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1926, to remain available until June 30, 1927, for the Federal 
Industrial Institute for Women, Alderson, W. Va., $1,734,400 
(H. Doc. Ne. 277); te the Committee’ on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

405. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a deficiency estimate of appropriation for 
the fiscal year 1926 for the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sution Commission amounting to $226,900 (H. Doc. Ne. 278): 
to the Commitice on Appropriations and erdered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. THURSTON: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. H. KR. 8267. A bill to authorize the coinage of 
copper l-cent pieces to aid the preservation of the birthplace 
of the work's best loved poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow ; 
with amendment (Rept. Ne. 596). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. ‘THURSTON: Committee on Colnage, Weights, and 
Measures. H. R. 8806. A bill te authorize the coinage of 
50-ceut pieces in commemoration of the heroism of the fathers 
and mothers who traversed the Oregon Trail to the far West 
with great hardship, daring, and loss of life, which not only 
resulted in adding new States to the Union but earned a well- 
deserved and imperishable fame for the pioneegs; to honor 
the 20,000 dead that lie buried in unknown graves along 2,000 
Iniles of that great highway of history; to rescue the various 
important points along the oid trail from oblivion; and to 
commemorate by suitable monuments, memorial, or otherwise, 
the tragic events associated with that emigration—erecting 
them either along the trail itself er elsewhere, in localities 
appropriate for the purpose, including the city of Washington; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 597). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York: Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. H. R, 4402. A bill declaring pistols, revolvers, 
and other firearms capable of being concealed on the person 
nenmailable and providing penalty ; with an amendment (Rept. 
No. 610). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RENCE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8058. 
A bill to provide retirement for the Nurse Corps of the Army 
and Navy; without amendment (Rept. No. 611). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. J. Res. 100. 
A joint resolution to authorize the Secretary of War to expend 
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clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
A letter from the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, transmitting a report for the month of February, 
1926, showing the condition of railroad equipment and the 
related information indicated in Senate Resolution 438, dated 
so far as such information is available; 


President of the United 
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not to exceed $125,000 for the protection ef Government prop 
erty adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 612). Referred to the Committee of the Wioj. 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. JAMDS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 19275 
A bill authorizing appropriations for construction at military 
posts, and for other purposes; with an amendment (Rept. No 
616). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. : 

Mr. SMITH: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
H. BR. 10429. A bill to adjust water-right charges, to crant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amen 
subsections E and F of section 4, act approved December 5 
1924, and for other purposes; with an amendment (Rept, No. 
617). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. ; 

Mr. YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H, R. 9305. 4 
bill to amend section 101 of the Judicial Cede as amended : 


with an amendment (Rept. No. 618). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATH BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. §. 99. An act 
for the relief of the owner of the lighter Eastman No. 1;; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 598). Referred to the Com- 
miitee of the Whole Hense. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 8. 113. An act 
for the relief of the owner of the American barge Texaco No. 
153; without amendment (Rept. No. 599). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. S. 978. An act 
for the relief of Horace G. Knowles; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 600). Referred to the Committce of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SABBATH: Committee on Claims. §S. 1047. An act to 
reimburse the State of Montana for expenses incurred by it in 
suppressing forest fires on Government land during the year 
1919; with an amendment (Rept. No. 601). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. : 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1594. A 
bill for the relief of F. Joseph Chatterton; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 602). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3691. 
for the relief of the estate of James H. Graham; wiih 
amendment (Rept. No. 603). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole, House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 5652. A 
bill for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 604). Referred te the Cemmittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. APPLEBY: Committee on Olaims. H. R. 6405. A Dill 
for the relief of Addison B. McKinley ; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 605). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7304. A 
bill to compensate Rebert KF. Yeaman for the loss of certain 
carpenter tools which was ineurred by reason of a fire in the 
Government area at Old Hickory ordnance depot; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 606). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7678. A bill 
for the relief of the New York Oanal & Great Lakes Corpora- 
tion, owners of the steamer Monree and Barge 209; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 607). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9035. 
A bill to authorize the general accounting officers of the United 
States to allow credit to Galen L, Tait, collector and disbursing 
agent, district ef Maryland, for payments of travel and su!- 
sistence expenses made on ‘properly certified and approved 
youchers; without amendment (Rept. No. 608). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SWEET: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 21386. A bill 
for the relief of Lieut. Frederick C. Matthews; with amen¢- 
ment (Rept. No. 613). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. SWERT: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 4376. A 
bill to allow and credit the accounts of Joseph R. Hebble- 
thwaite, formerly captain, Quartermaster Corps, United States 
Army, the sum of $237.90 disallowed by the r Gen- 
eral of the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 
614). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on War Ciaims. H. R. 6482. 
bill for the relief of the Harrisburg Real Estate Co., of Harvis- 
burg, Pa.; with amendment (Rept. No. 615). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House, 


A Dill 
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ADVERSE REPORTS 

Inder clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 
pill for the relief of the estate of Moses M. Bane (Rept. No. 
609). Laid on the table. 

OF REFERENCE 
XXII, the Committee on Pensions 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 


CHANGE 
Under clause 2 of Rule 
was discharged from the 


1401) granting a pension to Meta Sorenson, and the same was | 


referred to the Committee om Inyalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. FURLOW: A bill (il. R. 10539) authorizing the 
secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the 
custody of the Department of Minnesota, the American Legion, 
the silver service set in use on the battleship Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 10540) authorizing an 
appropriation to revise, repair, index, and file various records 
in the office of the superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes 
at Muskogee, Okla.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 10541) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting 
the admission into the United States ‘of certain adulterated 
grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 
24, 1912, as amended; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

ty Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 10542) to provide for the 
preparation, printing, and distribution of pamphlets containing 
the Deelaration of Independence, with certain biographical 
sketches and explanatory matter; to the Committee on Printing. 

ty Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 10543) to establish a civil 
airport at Grant Park, Chicago, lll.; to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10544) to establish a civil airport at | 


Governors Island, New York City, N. Y.; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 10545) to amend the | 


national defense act approved June 3, 1916, as amended by the 
act of June 4, 1920, relating to the appointment of field clerks, 
Quartermaster Corps, and warrant officers; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10546) to prevent fraud 
respecting securities offered for sale within the District of 
Columbia, to provide a summary. proceeding therefor, to license 
persons selling securities in the District of Columbia, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 10547) to require the 


to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10548) to set aside certain 
lands for the protection of the water supply of the city of 
Yamhill, Oreg.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
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By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: Joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 210) for the amendment of the plant quarantine act of 
August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine against the 
shipment therein or through of plants, plant products, and other 
articles found to be diseased or infested when not covered by a 
quarantine established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOODRUM: Resolution (H. Res. 182) desiring in- 
formation from the Secretary of State regarding the existence 
in Germany of the Schutzverband organization; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH: Resolution (H. Res. 183) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 10429, to adjust water-right charges, 
to grant certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, 
to amend subsections E and F of section 4, act approved De- 
cember 5, 1924, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDRICH: A bill (H. R. 10555) granting a pension 
to Hattie E. Greene; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 10556) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Catherine Duffy; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (HL R. 10557 
to Emma Rachel Pickering; to the 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 10558) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Meyer; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BEGG: A bill (H. R. 10559) granting an increase 
of pension to Ellen E. Ford; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BURTON: A bill (FL. R. 10560) granting an increase 
of pension to Sabina Hill; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10561) granting an increase of pension 
to Anna Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 10562) granting a pension 
to Rebecca Jane Bostic; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

by Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 10563) authorizing the ap- 
pointment of Robert Armstrong Radford as an officer of the 
Corps of Engineers, United States Army; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 10564) granting an increase 


) granting a pension 
Committee on Invalid 


, of pension to Emma K. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid 


By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (U1. R. 10549) to establish a bureau | 
of real and personal property control; to the Committee on | 


the Judiciary. 


of the Federal Highway Act, approved November 9, 1921, pro- 


viding for the construction of primary or interstate highways | 


in certain public-land States, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Roads. 


By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 10551) for the appointment 


of certain additional judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. | 


By Mr. JONES: A bill (HL. R. 10552) to provide for the hold- 
ing of a term of United States District Court for the Northern 


Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10565) granting 
a pension to Amy Lindsey; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 10566) granting an increase 


| of pension to Nancy Bassett; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
filing of an affidavit by certain officers of the United States; | 


siens. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10567) granting an increase of pension to 
Caroline M. Mayes; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 10568) for the relief of 
Charles Wellesley Berrington; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 10569) for the relief of the 


Alaska Products Co. ; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 10550) amending section 11 | 


By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10570) to 
validate the war-risk insurance of Warren O. Grimm, Ernest 
Dale Hubbard, Arthur McBifresh, and Ben Casagranda, who 
were murdered while parading in the uniform of the United 
States Army at Centralia, Wash., November 11, 1919; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 10571) granting a pension 


_ to Elizabeth Nash; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


District of Texas at Labbock, Tex.; to the Committee on the 


Judiciary, 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10553) to create a new division of the | 
District Court of the United States for the Northern District | 


of Texas ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


certain judges of the United States; to the Committee on the _ 


Judiciary, 


an amendment to the Constitution of the United States provid- . 
ing for national representation for the people of the District | 


of Columbia ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOODRUFF: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 209) re- 
(testing the President of the United States to invite foreign 
sovernments to participate in the seventh internationsl dental 


congress to be held at Philadelphia, Pa., August 23 to 28, 1926; | 


to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 10572) granting a pension to 
Michael McMahon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 10573) for the relief 
of William C. Corning: to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10574) for the relief of Albert BE. Magoffin ; 


| to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 10554) to fix the salaries of | 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10575) providing for the examination and 
survey of Hollywood Harbor, Fla.; to the Committee on Rivers 


| and Harbors. 
By Mr. DYER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 208) proposing | 


Also, a bill (H. R, 10576) granting an increase of pension to 
Minerva Craig; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 10577) granting an increase of 


| pension to Effie Place; to the Committee on (nvalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MILLIGAN: A bill (H. R. 10578) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Duffey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 10579) granting a 
pension to James A. Montgomery; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 
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of pension to Lemial 8S. Darr; to the Committee on Pensions. 


Also, a bill CH. R. 10581) to reimburse James F. Williams 
for physical disabilities sustained while carrying the United 


States mail: to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (11. R. 10582) to remove charge 


mittee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10583) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Loueasy Kerby; to the Committee 


on Invalid Pensions, 


By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10584) granting 
an Increase of pension to Minnie B, Harris; to the Committee 


on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10585) 


granting a pension to John English; to the Committee on In- 


valid Pensions. 


sy Mr. SWANK: A bill (HL R. 10586) for the relief of John 


E. Lamar; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
ty Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 10587) granting a pen- 
sion to Oscar Doster; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. BR. 10588) granting an increase 


of pension to Margaret Harwood; to the Committee on Inyalid 


Pensions, 

By Mr. TREADWAY: A bill (Hl. R. 10589) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Emily L. Parker; to the Comruolttee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (1. R. 10590) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha Frances Brown; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 10591) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret R. F. Newell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (FI. R. 10592) granting an increase of pension to 
Susanna Countryman: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 40593) granting an increase of pension to 
Eunice Higgins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WURZBACH: A bill (H. R. 10594) granting a pen- 
sion to Lydia Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1875. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Mr. Ernest K. Hoge 
and other citizens of Obio County, W. Va., for the passage of 
House bill 11; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1376. Also, petition of Mrs. Fannie BE. Hood and other citizens 
of Marion and Hancock Counties, W. Va., against compulsory 
Sunday cbservance; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1877. Also, petition of Thoss Beven and other citizens of Ohio 
County, W. Va., to restore to Eugene V. Debs his full rights as 
f citizen of the United States; to the Committee on the Judi- 
Clary. 

1378. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Red Oak Social Club, of 
Fiatlands Bay, N. Y., opposed to closing the ways leading from 
Fiatiands to Rockaway Inlet and the ocean; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

1879. By Mr. BURTON: Petition of the Cleveland Associ- 
ation of Credit Men, Cleveland, Ghio, favoring the adoption of 
proposed legislation for increasing the salaries of Federal 
judges; to the Committee on the Judictary. 

1880. Also, petition of the Minister’s Union of Cleveland, 
Ohio, protesting against the weakening of the Volstead act and 
asking for the strengthening thereof and for more determined 
enforcement of ail laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1381. By Mr. EVANS: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of 
Bozeman, Mont., favoring the enlargement of Yellowstone Park; 
to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

1382. By Mr. FENN: Petition of the Bridgeport Chapter of 
the Connecticut Branch of the Polish Welfare Council of Amer- 
ica, protesting against the passage of House bill 102, a bill 
providing for the registration of aliens, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1883. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Mr. Joseph F. Conley, 
secretary Boston District Council, International Longshore- 
men's. Association, 151 Hamilton Street, Cambridge, Mass., 
recommending early and favorable consideration of House bill 
$498 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1284. By Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Petition of H. Christen- 
sen and others in opposition to House bills 7179 and 7822, 
commonly known as the compulsory Sunday observance bills 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trice of Columbia. 

1385. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Martha Twichell and 
11 other residents of Eaton Rapids, Mich., protesting against 
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the passage of compulsory Sunday observance lecislation in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of Co 
lumbia. ee 

1386. By Mr. KNUTSON: Petition of Wm. J. Kleve, of Pree 
port, Minn., and others, expressing opposition to the Curtis. 
Reed bill; to the Committee on Education. .. 

1387. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution of Butte Exchange Club 
of Butte, Mont., favoring continuance of the provisions of th, 
Sheppard-Towner maternity act; to the Cominittee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1388. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 104 citizens of Car. 
thage, Jasper County, Mo., against compulsory Sunday obsery. 
ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1389. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of Men's Bible Class, Moj}o. 
dist Episcopal Church, Albuquerque, N. Mex., protesting againgt 
modification of the Volstead Act; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1390. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Petition of Hoy 
Alfred E. Smith, Governor of the State of New York, urging the 
building of the all-American canal; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

1391. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the No. 
tional Committee of One Hundred, to retard the extermination 
of American game birds and to oppose wasteful killing, favor. 
ing the passage of Senate bill 3580 and House bill 10433; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

1392. Also, petition of Albert Corbett, of Salem, N. Y., and 
Louis F. Dow, of Ballston Spa, N. Y., favoring increases of 
pensions to the Civil War veterans; to the Gommiitee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1393. Also, petition of the U. Grant Border’s Sons, of New 
York City, favoring the passage of House bill 6400; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1394. Also, petition of the Morgan County farmers and busi- 
ness men of Martinsville, Ind., favoring the passage of the 
Dickinson export corporation bill; te the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

1395. By Mr. SMITH: Petition of 172 women of southern 
Idaho, urging the strictest enforcement of the prohibition law; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1396. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of E. A. Ross and other 
officeholders and citizens of Lowndes Gounty, Miss., indorsing 
House bill 8132; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1397. Also, petition of Arcemus Carter, warrant officer, 
United States Army, Atlanta, Ga., favoring passage of House 
bill 9512; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1398. By Mr. WURZBACH: Petition of Mr. Mack Johnson 
and other citizens of San Antonio, Tex., protesting against the 
passage of House bills 7179 and 7822 (compulsery Sunday ob- 
servance bills) ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
1899. By Mr. YATES: Petition of the Licensed Tugmen's 
Protective Association of America, room 829, Bush Temple, 
Chicago, I1., urging passage of House bill 9498, introduced by 
Mr. GraHAM, of Pennsylvania, providing compensation for 
longshoremen and harber workers injured while working 
aboard ship; to the Commiitee on the Judiciary. 

1400. Also, petition of Chicago Post Office Clerks’ Unios, 
No. 1, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, urging the 
passage of the Lehlbach-Stanfield retirement bill; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

1401. Also, petition of citizens of Brookport, Til, by Mr. 
Ellis Croach, requesting the passage of House bill 8132 and 


Senate bill 3301, for Spanish-American War veterans; to tle 
Committee on Pensions, . 











SENATE 
Tuxspay, March 23, 1926 
(Legistative day of Saturday, March 20, 1926) 
The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 


tion of the recess. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. ' 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Asburst Capper Ferris Harreld 
Bayard Caraway Fess Harris 
peace” = Samet Beet Bawa 
Beatton le ry ones, Wash. 
Brooks yea 
Kdwards Gooding K 
utier Ernst zo La Fotett 
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c- 

<n} Nye Sackett Trammell 

; : - i a Oddie Sheppard ‘Tyson 
‘eLenn Overman Shipstead Wadsworth 
a eery Pepper Shortridge Waish 
Mayteld Phipps Simmons Warren 
Megns Vine Smith Watson 
Moteatt Pittman Smoot Weller 
Moses Ransdell Stantleld Williams 
Neel) Reed, Pa. Stephens Willis 
Norris Robinson, Ark. Swanson 


Mr. CARAWAY. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Alabama [Mr. Heriin] has been called home on ac- 
count of a death in his family. 

Mr. WALSH. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
jusxe} are detained from the Senate by illness. 

fhe VICE PRESIDENT. Elighty-three Senators having an- 
ewered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senate will 
receive a message from the House of Representatives. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
passed bills of the following titles, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

Li. R. 7255. An act to regulate the sale of kosher meat in the 
District of Columbia ; 

H.R. 9398. An aet to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings ia the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910; 


and 
H. R. 10204. An act providing an additional wing to the Dis- 
trict Jail. 
PETITIONS 


Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 
2858) to establish in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce a foreign commerce service, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (H. R. 10200) 
providing suitable housing for agencies of the United States 
Government lecated in foreign lands, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FERNALD, from the Committee on PublHe Buildings and 
Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon : 

A bill (S. 201) authorizing the removal of the gates and 
piers in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the 
White House and the State, War, and Navy Building (Rept. 
No. 439) ; 

A bill (S. 1415) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, sr., 
and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
the title to lots 820, 821, and 822 in the town of De Funiak 
Springs, Ma., according to the map of Lake De Funiak drawn 
by W. J. Vankirk (Rept. No. 440) ; and 

A bill (S. 3287) relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tiens from the State of Texas (Rept. No. 441). 

Mr. FERNALD also, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds, to which were referred the following bills, 
reported them severally without amendment: 

A bill (H. R. 6244) to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to exchange the present Federal building and site in the 
city of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called memorial building and 
site in said city ; 

A bill (HL R. 6260) to convey to the city of Baltimore, Md., 
certain Gevernment property ; 

A bill (BH. R. 7178) authorizing the sale of certain aban- 
doned tracts of land and buildings; and 

A bill (H. R. 9455) to dedicate as a public thoroughfare a 
a strip of land owned by the United States in Bards- 

own, Ky. 

_Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to whieh was referred the bill (S. 1914) directing the 
Tesurvey of certain lands, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 442) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 674) granting certain 
lands te the city of Kaysville, Utah, to protect the watershed 
of the water system of said city, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 443) thereon. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (8. 2839) 
James A. Merritt, United States Army, retired, reported it 
Without amendment amd submitted a report (Ne. 444) thereon. 
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the act approved January 27, 1922, 


entry, and for other purposes, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 445) thereon. 
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Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5242) to repeal 


providing for change of 


BILL RECOMMITTED—HARRY E. ROVAY 
On motion of Mr. Brneuam, the bill (H. R. 9007) grant- 


ing the consent of Cengress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, 


maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio 


Rivers at Cairo, Il, was erdered recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 


as follows: 


By Mr. SMOOT: 
A bill (S. 3666) to authorize the President to appoint John 


Archibald McAlister, jr., a lieutenant colonel, Dental Corps, 


United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. FERNALD: 
A bill (S. 3667) granting an increase of pension to Caroline 
Sanborn (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 


Pensions. 


By Mr. McKELLAR: 
A bill (S. 3668) granting a pension to Robert C. Kistler (with 


accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 
A bill (S. 3669) for the rellef of Reyal W. Robertson; to the 


Committee on Finance. 


A bill (S. 3670) granting a pension to Bessie P. Gardener; to 


the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. WADSWORTH: 
A bill (S. 3671) for the relief ef James M. KE. Brown; te the 


Committee on Claims. 


A bill (8. 3672) for the relief of Frederick Bremer; and 
A bill (8. 3673) for the relief of Charles H. Stafford, de- 


ceased ; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


By Mr. McKINLEY: 
A bill (S. 3674) granting an inerease of pension to Mary A. 


Brush (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 


By Mr. CAPPER: 
A bill (8. 3675) to define, regulate, and license real-estate 


brokers and real-estate salesmen; to create a real estate com- 
mission in the Distriet of Columbia; and to provide a penalty 


for « violation of the provisions thereof; te the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 


A bill (8. 3676) to amend the packers and steckyards act, 


1921; and 


A bill (S. 3677) to amend the packers and stockyards act, 


1921; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


By Mr. PEPPER: 
A bill (S. 3678) to inerease the annual rates of compensation 


of the Capitol police ; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


By Mr. STEPHENS: 
A bill (S. 3679) to amend an act entitled “An act to prevent 


the extermination of fur-bearing animals in Alaska,” etc.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3680) granting an increase of pension to Clarinda 
Shanibarger (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 78) for the amendment of the 
plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to 
quarantine against the shipment therein or through of plants, 
plant products, and other articles found to be diseased or 
infested when not covered by a quarantine established by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. FRAZIBR: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 79) to authorize and empower 
the President of the United States to have a route surveyed for 
a great eastern freight railroad electrically propelled between 
Lake Erie through the northern part of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey to the New Jersey shore of New York lower bay and pro- 
vided with the most improved terminal facilities, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 80) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to loan to the Uniform Rank, Knights of Pythias, tents 
and other equipment for use at its national encampment to be 
held at Chicago, Ill., beginning August 8, 1926; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 
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INVESTIGATION OF DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA AFFATRS 


Mr. KING submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(8. Con. Res. 5), which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee, to consist of the Committees on the District 
of Columbia of the Senate and House of Representatives, or any sub- 
committees thereof, is hereby authorized and directed to make a com- 
prehensive investigation of the administration of the affairs of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and the expenditures of public moneys therein, such 
investigation to include the operation of zoning laws; expenditures for 
the maintenance, improvement, and paving of streets; water supply; 
tratlic regulations and administration; the revenue laws; the valuation 
of property for taxation; whether persons are establishing a nominal 
residence in the District of Columbia for the purpose of evading inherit- 
ance taxes on personal and intangible property and the extent of such 
practice; the police department, including the women’s bureau; Gallin- 
yer Hospital; House of Detention; St. Elizabeths Hospital; National 
Training School for Girls; National Training School for Boys; the 
juventie court; whether minors are arrested without warrant, separated 
from their parents, detained without authority, or committed to insti- 
tutions without proper hearings ; whether persons charged with insanity 
or other disability are committed to institutions in the District of 
Columbia by any agency of the Government, without proper process for 
the protection of their rights; and to report its findings to Congress, 
with recommendations for legislation to correct abuses and to secure 
better administration of the affairs of the District of Columbia. 

Said committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, admin- 
ister oaths, to sit during the sessions or during any recess of the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, and to employ such clerical as may be 


necessary, 


assistance 


ASSISTANTS TO THE SECRETARY OF LABOR 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to make a rather unusual request. I ask leave to re- 
port from the Committee on Immigration the bill (S. 3662 
creating the offices of assistants to the Secretary of Labor, and 
I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. It 
will not take two minutes. 

I ought to explain that the bill merely authorizes the Secre- 
tary of Labor to designate two of his force as assistants to the 
Necretary. If this is done it will permit them to sign the name 
of the Secretary to a vast number of documents which go 
through as a matter of routine and which at present are ab- 
sorbing a large part of the time of the Secretary and the 
Assistant Secretary. 

It is necessary to have this action taken now in order that 
the same provision may be put in the appropriation bill which 
is coming up as soon as the pending bill is out of the way. 
It will not increase the appropriation in any respect, and will 
be paid out of the appropriation for enforcing the immigration 
laws. This bill has been approved by the Bureau of the Budget 
and by the President as not being inconsistent with his policy. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter there shall be in the Department 
of Labor not more than two assistants to the Secretary, who shall be 
appointed by the President and shall perform such duties as may be 
prescribed by the Secretary of Labor or required by law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


Is there objection to the present 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred. to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

H. R. 7255. An act to regulate the sale of kosher meat in 
the District of Columbia; 

H. R. 9398. An act to amend an act regulating the height 
of buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 
1910; and 

Ii. R. 10204. An act providing an additional wing to the 
District jail. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on March 22, 
1926, the President had approved and signed the following 
acts: 

S. 122. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Iowa 
Power & Light Co, to construct, maintain, and operate a dam 
in the Des Moines River; and 


~ 
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8. 3173. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State roads commission of Maryland, acting for and on be. 
half of the State of Maryland, to reconstruct the present 
highway bridge across the Susquehanna River between Havre 
de Grace in Harford County and Perryville in Cecil County, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, hy yy, 
Haltigan, one of its clerks, announced that the House dis. 
agreed to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R 
8917) making appropriations for the military and nonmili. 
tary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; requested a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses thereon, and that Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Barnovr, 
Mr. Cracur, Mr. Jonnson of Kentucky, and Mr. Hanrgison 
were appointed managers on the part of the House at the 
conference. 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE Acr 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, in the debate upon Senate 
bill 575, proposing an amendment to section 4 of the inter. 
state commerce act, a studied effort has been made to create 
the impression that Chicago and the State of Illinvis are 
interested in preventing the full development and uses of the 
waterway systems of the country. 

I am sure that those who have labored so hard to create 
this impression have given little consideration to the geo- 
graphical location and the commercial interests of Chicago 
and Illinois. No other city located in the interior of the 
continent has so great an interest in waterway transporta- 
tion as Chicago. 

Chicago is located at the southwestern point of the Ameri- 
can Mediterranean, the greatest body of fresh water within 
any continent. All the waters of the Ohio River flow by our 
State on their way to the sea; the Cumberland and the Ten- 
nessee Rivers discharge their waters against our State; the 
Mississippi River flows by our State for 500 miles and forms 
its western boundary; the Missouri River releases its waters 
against our State. I may add that Illinois is on the floor of 
the continent and half of its waters touch our State on their 
way to the sea. It is obvious therefore that the people of our 
State favor water transportation. 

When the Territory of Illinois was admitted to the Union 
as a State in 1818 it requested Congress to extend its north- 
ern boundary 61 miles so that it might have a harbor on the 
Great Lakes and that the waterway, running through the heart 
of the continent for 3,300 miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
through the St. Lawrence River, the Great Lakes, the Chicago, 
the Des Plaines, the Iliinois, and the Mississippi Rivers to the 
Gulf of Mexico, should be unvexed by a divided jurisdiction. 
And for more than 100 years our State has persistently advo- 
cated the removal of the obstacles to the completion of this 
greatest interior waterway within any continent. 

The State of Illinois in 1889 conferred authority on the 
sanitary district of Chicago to complete the most expensive 
and difficult part of the channel between Lake Michigan and 
the Mississippi River, and the work has been accomplished at 
the expense of approximately $100,000,000 to the people of the 
Chicago metropolitan district. 

Nearly 20 years ago the people of our State amended our 
constitution to permit the general assembly to appropriate 
$20,000,000 to complete the channel from the southern termi- 
nus of the sanitary district canal to Ottawa, Ill, from which 
city the Federal Government has maintained navigation to the 
Mississippi River. The money is being expended and the 
work will be accomplished within three years. 

In contrast with these large appropriations by Chicago and 
the State of Illinois it is estimated that it will cost the ed- 
eral Government less than $1,000,000 to complete the 9-foot 
channel from Ottawa, where its jurisdiction begins, through 
the Illinois River to Grafton on the Mississippi River. 

The city of Chicago and the State of Illinois have submitted 
ample evidence of their interest in the development of water- 
way transportation. Notwithstanding these great expenditures 
by the people of our State and its agencies, its representatives 
have favored appropriations by the Congress for the develop- 
ment of the Mississippi system; we favored the appropriation 
of $60,000,000 for the 9-foot channel in the Ohio River from 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to Cairo in our State; of $20,000,000 for the 
6-foot channel in the River from St, Louis to St. 
Paul; of $12,000,000 for a 6-foot channel from the mouth of 
the Missouri River to Kansas City and beyond. 
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When Chicago was attacked because of the flow of the 
waters from Lake Michigan through the Chicago River to the 
mississippi River and the claim was made that the level of 
the Great Lakes had been reduced thereby about 3 feet, Chi- 
enzo joined in an investigation to ascertain the reasons for the 
jowering of the level of the Great Lakes. It was found that 
gve-sixths of the reduction in the level was due to the uses of 
water by agenetes of other States and the climatic cycle, and 
that one-sixth was due to the diversion of waters through the 
Chicago River. Chicago promptly agreed to pay the expenses 
ef the construction of controlling works in the Great Lakes to 
compensate for that part of the reduction for which it is 

sponsible. 

, The people of our State are united in asking for legislation at 
this session of Congress which will enable the construction of 
a )-foot channel from Chicago to the Gulf of Mexico. They 
are likewise united in urging a waterway to the Atlantic Ocean 
threngh the Great Lakes as soon as may be. The people of 
eur State were united also in favoring the building of the 
Panama Canal and paid their full measure of the cost of its 
eonstruction. The people of our State believe in the commer- 
cial utilization of the Panama Canal as a part of a compre- 
hensive and coordinated rail-and-water transportation system 
that is national in its seope and benefits. 


RAILWAY TRANSPORTATION 


The people of Illinois are fortunate, too, in their railway 
facilities. 1 shall refer only to Chicago, because of the attacks 
which have been made upon our metropolis. Our city is for- 
tunate in its natural location from the standpoint of railway 
construction. When the railroads were first built, they followed 
parallels of latitude, and because of our situation at the south- 
western point of the Great Lakes they crossed our State as 
they traversed the continent from sea to sea. When it was 
sought to comnect the climates it was found that the shortest 
line between the Great Lakes and the Gulf of Mexico passed 
through our State. Then the raifroads radiated out in every 
direction from our cify. Because we are the greatest interior 
waterway center in North America, because we are the greatest 
railway center in North America and the world, Chicago is the 
pivot around which swings the commerce of a continent. 

It is obvious, therefore, that Chicago and the State of Illi- 
nois are greatly interested in railway transportation and in the 
coordination of rail and water transportation fnto a compre- 
hensive national system. 

Our favorable situation for rail and water service caused the 
people of our State long ago to favor the poliey which was 
enacted inte law by the Cengress in 1920, in section 500 of the 
transportation act, namely— 


to promote, encourage, and develop water transportation, service, and 
facilities in connection with the commerce of the United States, and to 
foster and preserve In full viger both rail and water transportation. 


SENATE BILL 575 


This leads me to a brief discussion of the principle of the 
Gooding bill itself. The Gooding bill forbids the charging of a 
less rate for a longer haul than a shorter haul, and ft is aimed 
at the transcontinental railroads and at the industries and 
business of the people of the Middle West. 

One would think from listening to the debates and reading 
the speeches that have been made that the long-and-short-haul 
rates were a new and strange device, perpetrated by one section 
of the conntry upon another to the disadvantage of the latter, 
and that they were the result of deep-laid schemes, manfpula- 
tions, and conspiracies on the part of the designing persons. 

The history of the long-and-short-haul rate answers and 
refutes such contentions. The principle of the long-and-short- 
haul rate has been applied in this country from the beginning 
of railroad construction. It is the rule in beth Canada and 


England. Its prinetple has been sustained by the members of | 


the Interstate Commeree Commission since its organization, 
with few exceptions. Ft has been upheld by the Supreme Court 
6° the United States. It has been applied in all sections of the 
country, so that it is neither new wor strange nor the result 
of schemes, manipulations, nor conspiracies. The reasons which 
sustain the principle Hie upen the surface and are inherent in 
our national railway tra ation system. 

Mr. President, the logie of the Gooding bill leads to the miie- 
age rate of service, irrespective of any other factors. If its 
principle is true, the railroad that has the advantage of shorter 
distanee between shipping points should charge less than com- 
Petitors having longer lines. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator from 
Hilinois does not want to be in error as to that matter. My 
bill provides only that there shall be no violations of the fourth 
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section as between rail and water transportafion. It does not 
touch cirenitous lines at all. 

Mr. DENEEN. I think I will make quite plain what I have 
in mind as I proceed. 

Mr. GOODING. I am sure the Senator dees not want to be 
mistaken. My bill is perfectly elear. 

Mr. DENEEN. I think the question which has been raised 
will be answered as I proceed. 

; A few examples will suffice to illustrate the point I am mak- 
ng: 

The Michigan €entral Railway ts almost on a direct line from 
Chicago to Detroit. The Grand Trunk Railway follows a cir- 
cuitous route between Chicago and Detroit. To meet the rates 
of the Michigan Central, the Grand Trunk Railway is permitted 
to make a higher charge for freight to certain local points in 
Michigan then to Detroit. If the Grand Trunk were not per- 
mitted to make a lesser charge for the long haul than for the 
shorter, the Michigan Central Railway would have all the 
freight and the Grand Trunk Railway would he limited to its 
loeal traffic. This would not help the intermediate stations on 
the Grand Trunk, but would injure greatly the rattroad itself 
and would eliminate the benefits of the competition it affords 
between Chicage and Detroit. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am sure the Senator does 
net want to continue making such statements as that, because 
he is mistaken. Evidently he has not studied the bill at all. 
It does not have anything to do with circuitous routes or any- 
thing of the kind. It does not change a single rate on any 
railread ; it permits such rates as the present law authorizes 
and to which the Senator has referred. 

Mr. DENEEN. I am diseussing the principle involved and 
endeavoring to illustrate it. The statement which I have made 
as to the Michigan Central and the Grand Trunk Railroad was 
submitted to men who are familiar with the matter, and I have 
made it after investigation. 

Again, there are five railroads between Chicago and St. Louts: 
The Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Chicago & Alton, the Ili- 
nois Central, the Wabash, and the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy Railway. There is more than 50 miles difference be- 
tween the longest and the shortest route. If, therefore, freight 
rates were regulated on the principle of the mileage basis, the 
shortest road would soon have all the business, to the disad- 
vantage of the other roads. This would destroy competition of 
the railroads between Chicago and St. Louis. 

The Baltimore & Ohio line between Chicago and Washington 
is 43 miles shorter than the Pennsylvania line between Chicago 
and Washington. If the mileage principle were applied and 
tates were fixed upon service measured by distance alone, the 
Baltimore & Ohio would soon acquire all the business between 
Chieago and Washington. 

The principle of the long-and-short haul enables the railways 
to utilize to the fullest extent their plants and equipment; it 
imsures competition and eliminates waste in operation, and, in 
the end, reduces charges for service to intermediate points. 


THE LONG-AND-SHORT MAUL AND WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION 


Mr. President, it has been stated in the debate that if the 
transcontimental railways were permitted to apply the long- 
and-short-haul principle, they would soon reduce their rates 
to stch an extent as to destroy the commercial value of the 
Panama Canal. 

In reply to such statements, I call attention to section 4 of the 
interstate commerce act, which provides that the commission, 
in special cases, after investigation, may authorize a charge 
less for longer than for shorter distances, but that the commis- 
sion shall not permit the establishment of any charge to or 
from the more distant point “that is not reasonably com- 
pensatory for the service performed,” and that no auwthoriza- 
tion shall be granted by the commission “on account of merely 
potential water competition not actually in existence.” The 
words “reasonably compensatory” have been defined by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission as follows: 


That a rate properly so described means (1) cover and more than 
cover the extra or additional expense inewrred in handling the traflic 
to which it applies; (2) being no lower than necessary to meet 
existing competition; (3) not be so low as to threaten the extinction 
of legitimate competition by water carriers; and (4) not impose an 
undue burden on other traffic or jeopardize the appropriate rate on the 
value of the carrier property generally, as contemplated in section 
15~a of this act. (Transcontinental cases, 1922, 74 I. C. C. 48.) 


Congress has .lso declared in section 500 of the transgporta- 
tion act that its policy is to preserve both rail transportation 
and water transportation in full vigor, and the commission 
mast administer the law with this policy in view. 
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Whatever discrimination there may have been in the rates 
by railroads in earlier days to affect waterway transportation, 
it is plain that the law forbids such discrimination now and 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has faithfully fol- 
lowed the law. The law amply protects the intermountain 
country from discrimination in rates under sections 1, 2, 3, 
nnd 4 of the interstate commerce act, and while the debate on 


this bill was in progress the Interstate Commerce Commission | 


decided, on March 1, 1926, against the application to reduce 
‘ates on 47 commodities from the Chicago district to the Pa- 


cific coust on the facts submitted to the commission. These | 


fucts related to the competition of water transportation for the 
commodities named through the Panama Canal. 


The assertions of fear that the transcontinental railroads | 


intend to destroy commerce through the Panama Canal are 
fanciful. The facts do not warrant such assertions. In the 
first place, half of the traffic through the Panama Canal is 
freight which originates at tidewater on the Atlantic Ocean 
und is not affected by railway rates. The cost of transporta- 
tion from the Atlantic seaboard through the canal to the 
Pacific coast cities Is 25 to 40 cents per 100 pounds on iron 


and steel, obviously greatly below any charge that the rail- | 


roads could offer Chicago; and in the case decided on March 1 


the request was for an S80 cents per 100 pounds charge on | 
iron and steel for the long haul to the Pacific Ocean from the | 


Chicago district. 

It is plain that the policy of the country is not against water- 
way transportation, but demands it. The Middle West is de- 
manding access to e Gulf of Mexico from the Great Lakes; 
aecess to the Atlantic Ocean through the Great Lakes; the 
early completion and coordination of the Mississippi River 
system and its branches, the Ohio, the Tennessee, the Cumber- 
land, the Illinois, the Mississippi, and the Missouri Rivers; 
also those great projects along the Atlantic coast; the inter- 
constal canals in the Gulf of Mexico and on the Pacific Ocean. 
The railways can no longer destroy waterway transportation. 

THE ATTACK ON CHICAGO 
Mr. Vresident, throughout the debate an effort has been 


made to create a prejudice against Chicago. It is charged | 
that the population of Chicago is too large and should be | 
reduced. It is asserted that the Atlantic seaboard has natural | 


advantages over the Middle West, and that the products to 


supply the markets of the Pacific coast should be manufac- | 


tured there. The Panama Canal is called a natural advan- 
faze. I deny that the Panama Canal is a natural advantage. 
It is an artificial advantage. Its construction was paid for 
by the whole Nation. Neither the Atlantic nor the Pacific 
Qcean cost the United States 1 cent. The Panama Canal 
was built primarily for national defense and secondarily to 
benefit the commerce of the whole Nation. It was never 
meant to be used to injure or destroy the business of the 
Middle West. 

On the contrary, Chicago has great natural advantages. The 
minerals of northern Minnesota and of northern Michigan 
meet the coal of Illinois at Chicago. They enjoy the advan- 
tages of cheap transportation. They have created vast indus- 
tries there. The geographical location of Chicago gives it 
unequal advantages in transportation by water and by rail. 
If the Panama Canal had been built by private enterprise, 
the interest on the principal and its repayment would have 
required toils so high that it could not have competed success- 


fully with the railways. The artificial advantages which it | 


has should not be used to eliminate competition by the rail- 
roads where competition is economical and not discriminatory. 

Should the Gooding bill be enacted into law, it would tend 
to divert freight from the Chicago district through the Great 
Lakes to Port Arthur, 100 miles from Duluth, and thence via 
the Canadian transcontinental railroads to Vancouver in 
british Columbia, and thence down the Pacific coast. The 
Dominion of Canada authorizes cheaper rates for the long haul 
than for the short haul to the Pacific Ocean. 

The objections to the Gooding bill are that it is against the 
uniform experience in the United States and elsewhere, as 
stated; that it would in the end raise the short-haul rates 
rather than lower them; that it would create rather than over- 
come waste in the operation of our transportation systems; 
that it would injure other parts of the country without helping 
the intermountain region; that it is against progress and goes 
back to the thumb rule in industry and business: and that it 
will lead, if carried to its logical conclusion, to an equal charge 
per mile which will destroy railway competition. 

The Congress has safeguarded the regions the transconti- 
nental lines traverse by providing that the intermediate rates 
should tiot be raised to enable the railroads to lower the 
through rates, The through rates must be “reasonably com- 
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' pensatory,” and the long-haul competitive freight should enable 
the railroads to utilize their equipment and plants to the fullest 
capacity. 

The Congress has provided also that freight rates shall not 
be so low as to affect injuriously the competing water-borne 
| traffic. On the contrary, the water-borne traffic through the 
, Panama Canal is not regulated by any governmental agency 
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If the railways can not meet water-borne rates within the 
| restrictions of the law, business will be taken from them; but 
within the law they may compete for it. If the policy of the 
country is to continue to foster and preserve in full vigor both 
rail and water transportation as prescribed in section 500 of the 
transportation act, we must have a body of trained experts 
employed at all times to meet by rules the facts as they arise. 
In this way the Nation will be able to maintain the equilibrium 
between railway and water transportation. 

Mr. GOODING, Mr. President, I send to the desk Senate bil! 
575, and ask that it may be read. i make that request because 
of the remarkable statement made by the Senator from Illinois 
{Mr. DeNEEN ]—which, to my mind, is one of the most remark- 
able that has ever been made on the floor of the Senate by any 
Senator—that this bill in any way, or any long and short 
| huul bill, would interfere with the railroads coming into 


' Chicago where one route was longer than the other or 

| that the violations of the fourth section would exist on such 

a road. 

| The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read as requested. 
The legislative clerk read the bill (S. 575) to amend section 

4 of the interstate commerce act, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the interstate commerce act, 
as amended, is hereby amended by adding thereto a new paragraph, 
as follows: 

“(3) No common carrier shall be authorized to charge less for a longer 
; than for a shorter distance for the transportation of passengers or of a 
like kind of properiy, over the same line or route in the same direction, 
the shorter being included within the longer distance, on account of 
water competition either actual or potential or direct or indirect: 
Provided, That such authorizations, on account of water compcti- 
| tion, as may be lawfully in effect on December 7, 1925, shall not be 
required to be changed except upon the further order of the commis- 
sion: And provided further, That the provisions of this paragraph shall 
not apply to rates on import and export traffic, including traffic coming 
from or destined to a possession or dependency of the United States.” 


Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, the amendment of 1920 to 
the fourth section especially provides that on circuitous roads 
violations may be permitted. It is rather astonishing that the 
Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] should make the statement 
he has made, when there is nothing in this bill that will inter- 
fere in any way, even to the extent of the crossing of a “t” 
or the dotting of an “1,” with any railroad rate that is now in 
existence if it becomes a law. It only provides that after the 
jth of December, 1926, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
shall not be permitted to allow the railroads to charge less 
for a longer haul than for a shorter haul of the same class of 
freight moving in the same direction to meet water transporta- 
tion. It is a very simple bill; and surely the Senator from 
Illinois has not read it, or he would not have made the state- 
ment that he has just made in his remarks. 

That is the trouble in discussing this bill. So many Sena- 
| tors apparently have not given the attention they should, and 
| they do not understand it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
| yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Lither the Senator from Idaho has mis- 
understood the argument of the Senator from Illinois, or I 
have misunderstood him. I did not understand the Senator 
' from Illinois as saying that the bill of the Senator from Idaho 
would interfere with the competition of railroads as between 
themselves. I understood him as contending that the NSena- 
tor’s bill left that matter as it is now provided in the law; 
that in the case of two railroads of different lengths running 
between the same points the railroad having the longer route 
| might still, under the Senator's bill, apply for fourth-section 
| relief; but that while the Senator's bill permitted that part of 
| the law to remain intact, he proposed to deny fourth-section 
relief to the railroads where there was water competition 

I understand that to be the position of the Senator from Illi- 
nois. He did not contend that the Senator's bill would in any 
way infringe upon the present right of competing railroads to 
obtain relief because one is shorter than the other. 

Mr. GOODING. I understood the Senator from Illinois to 
say, mentioning the Michigan Central and other roads deliver- 
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ing freight at Chicago, that one is longer than the other, and 
that if my bill should pass it would give all the freight to the 
shorter one. 

Mr. DENEEN. Oh, no! 

Mr. SIMMONS. Not at all. The Senator from Illinois did 
not make that contention; and the point the Senator from 
Illinois raised is one that has been constantly in my mind 
in considering the Senator's bill. The Senator proposes to deny 
these departures only in case of water competition. 

Mr. GOODING. That is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But he does not propose to deny these de- 
partures in case of rail competition, 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘That is the point the Senator from Illinois 
made; and I have been wonderjag how the Senator differen- 
tiates those two conditions. If it is proper that railroads, when 
they compete, shall have the benefit of this departure where one 
route is longer than the other, for the purpose of enabling 
them to meet that rail competition, why should the railroads 
be denied the benefit of these departures when it is necessary 
for them to meet a more destructive and a more 
tageous competition by water? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President - 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think that the whole fundamental 
oposition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think that is the point in the case. 

Mr. PITTMAN. And, if the Senator will pardon me, let us 
see if there is no distinction. 

The ordinary expense of one railroad and another railroad 
are quite similar. Both of them have intermediate traffic. 
Water transportation rarely has any intermediate traffic. 
Railroads can carry anything. Water can carry only a few 
things. When I say “a few things,” I mean economically. 


disadvan- 
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No one will ship by water where speed is the essence of the | 


matter. 
in its recent decision, there are so few things that boats can 


As was said by the Interstate Commerce Commission | 


carry economically that they are at a disadvantage in com- | 


peting with the railroads. Again, they are at a disadvantage, 
so the Interstate Commerce Commission says in its 
decision, because they have no intermediate traffic. 

In other words, the railroads, in asking a departure from the 
fourth section to meet competition at San Francisco from 
Chicago, could find out of the 10,000 articles only 47 that the 
boats could carry—just 47 out of 10,000 that the boats could 
compete with. What were they going to do? 
are competing, one of them possibly 100 miles longer than the 
other. It may cost the one that is 100 miles longer than the 
other a few cents a hundred to compete, but they are so near 
together that it is not necessary to lower the rate of the longer 


recent 


in the price of the intermediate freight. But take the exact 
case that we have now, that has just been decided. It is not 
necessary to go any further. The railroads running from 
Chicago ask for a lower rate to the coast than the rate for 


the short intermediate haul, on what? On only 47 articles. 
Why? Because there were only 47 articles they could think 
of that the boats could carry that would be in competition | 


with the railroads. 
can carry. 

That is the situation of the matter. The impossibility of a 
boat competing with a railrond is shown by the fact that the 
railroads can make up on 9,953 articles the loss they sustain 
ou 47. The boat has nothing on which to make up what it 
loses. Do you not see the point? You can not drive a single 
railroad out of business with this long-and-short-haul legisla- 
tion. It has never been possible to drive them out. Why? 
Because the comparative cost is about the same; there is so 
little difference between them; but the difference in compara- 
tive cost between a boat and a railroad*is enormous on those 
things that the boat can carry. 

A railroad can carry 47 articles for nothing if it has over 
9,000 articles on which.to make up the loss. It is perfectly 
evident that there can not be real competition between rail- 
roads and boats. Whenever you try to bring about competi- 
tion between railroads and boats artificially, the boats go. 
That has been the history of this whole fight, has it not? 
They are bound to go. If there were no distinction between 
them, the Senator from North Carolina would be right; but 
there is the fundamental distinction that there are only 47 
articles that the boats can afford to carry through the Panama 
Canal, while there are 10,000 articles that the railroads can 
carry. 

Do they ask, mind you, to lower the rates on the 10,000 
articles? Oh, no! They pick out the 47 articles that the 


There are 10,000 articles that the railroads 
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boats can carry, and they ask to have a cost rate on those 47 
articles that will give them half of the business. That is 
what they ask. If they are given a rate that gives them half 
of the business on those 47 articles, do you not know that it 
is bound to take the balance of the traffic? 

Ninety per cent of this trade, half of which they ask, is 
steel going from Pittsburgh through Baltimore to San Fran 


cisco and Los Angeles. They ask a rate on steel that will 
give them half of that 90 per cent of steel. Is it possible ta 


give them a rate that will induce the shippers of Pittsburgh 
to ship half of it without shipping all of it? Is that 
what the president of the Northern Pacific said? suid: 
“If they will give us that rate, we can carry it all.” 

The proposition is here, and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in its decision passed on it. We can not have com- 
petition between boat lines and railroads, because the rails will 
put the boats out of business every time, for the reason that 


not 
He 


there are only 47 articles that boats can carry, and there 
are 10,000 articles that rails can carry. There is no inter- 
mediate business to speak of for boats, and there is inter- 


mediate business all along for railroads. Even after the boats 
curry the 47 articles to the coast points, the railroads 
tribute them to the interior from those points. 

It must be apparent any intelligent man who studies 
this question that the sole object of this proposal is to keep 
down boat transportation. 

Why, suppose the railroads are given half of the Panama 

what does it mean to them? What would be the result, 
as the president of the Northern Pacific road says? He says 
that they would get $15,000,000 gross out of bal! the trade of 
the Panama Canal. What would $15,000,000 gross mean when 
the total traffic of the western roads is $500,000,0002? Does 
it net show to you the absurdity of the whole proposition? 
That is $15,000,000 gross, at what price? At out-of-pocket cost. 
What would be the net profit out of that $15,000,000? Mind 
you, there is bound to be a net profit out of the $500,000,000, 
because the railroads are guaranteed 514 per cent. Nobody 
Claims that they are guaranteed any per cent of profit out of 
this out-of-pocket cost. They get a gross return of $15,000,000 
at out-of-pocket cost as against $500,000,000 at a profit. What 


dis- 


| do the Interstate Commerce Commission say in their last de- 


cision? They say, “ You have not shown that you would not 
lose more than you would gain if we granted you this rate, and 
you got half the traffic of the Panama Canal.” If that be the 
case, What is the object of the railroads? They can have but 
one object, and that is the object of destroying water compe- 
tition. 

That 


has been the object 
1887, 


since the beginning of time. 
when the first fourth 


section was enacted, it was 


In 
for 


| the purpose of preventing the railroads from destroying water 
road very much to do that, and it makes very little difference | 


competition in this country. The waterways of this country 
were full of boats at that time—everybody knows it—and the 
railroads have run them off. The fourth section was passed, 
and a proviso was slipped in It. 

What is the fourth section? Senators say that {t Is a hard- 
and-fast rule; but it is not a hard-and-fast rule. It allows the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to permit a railroad to charge 
as much for a thousand miles as it does for 3,000 miles. Is 
that a hard-and-fast rule? A clause was inserted there that 
in special cases a departure from it might be allowed. What 
did they have in mind in referring to special cases? Drought 
and other great catastrophes. How did the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission interpret that proposition? 

They made it the rule that every time a man asked for the 
exception they would give it to him. There has been nothing 
in the act about competition. It was in special cases that the 
commission might allow a departure. The act was changed in 
1910 and again in 1920, and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS], at the time it was amended in 1920, said: 

We have added to it a provision that the more distant charge must 
be reasonably compensatory 


And he stated op the floor that when he said “ reasonably 
compensatory ” it meant that it had to return its fair propor- 
tion of the burden of the road. Ue said more than that, that 
it not only had to pay the actual cost but it had to pay some- 
thing toward dividends and something toward the interest on 
the indebtedness. 

What did the Interstate Commerce Commission do? They 
interpreted it as meaning exactly what the act had meant 
before and held that there was no change. Under that ruling 
they kept the boats off the Mississippi River, and they never 
came back, because there was a threat. Up to 1918 they had 
the long-and-short haul on the coast, and they had it there to 
stop the transportation through the Panama Cayal. We would 
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never have bad any of it there if that ruling hed remained in 
effect, but when the war came en and all the ships came off the 
Pacifie coast the railreads wanted to raise their rates to the 
coast. The Interstate Commerce Commission dissolved that 
ruling, and every railroad raised its rates the very minute the 


ruling was dissolved. When 6,000,000 tons of shipping are | 


passing through ‘the Panama Canal the railroads are seeking 
to change their rates, for the purpose of keeping the 6,000,000 
tous from going through the canal It is of more interest to 
the Senators from the coast than it is to us in the interior, 
and yet we of the interior are benefited by every bit of water 
transportation in this country, because water transportation is 
the cheapest in the world, and we can not reduce the cost of 
transportation at one place without affeeting it everywhere. 
I am perfectly astounded that these who live on the great 
rivers of this country, who have a program now to make them 
the great highways of the world, who are urging this Govern- 
ment to spend hundreds of millions of dollars for the benefit of 
transporiution so that they may cheapen the transportation 
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of their products, are now arguing here that there shall be no | 


restriction on competition between railroads and water. 

I want to say this in conclusion: That Senators will find, just 
as surely as they live, that when the Government starts in to 
improve the Ohio, the Missouri, and the Mississippi Rivers, 
when the representatives of the States to be affected come before 


the Congress of the United States and ask that the people be | attention to them. I want to cull his attention te beans, if you 
taxed hundreds of millions of dollars; when Senators rise here | please. The rate on beans is 70 cents per hundred frem ports 


and urgue thut a rate may be put in against the 47 articles 


that they may curry, se us to estop them, they are going to be | 


met with opposition, based on principle, and the speeches they 
have made to-day will be thrown in their faces, and there will 
be enough patriotic men here to say that the Congress ean not 


appropriate money that will net accomplish anything, that they | 


can not appropriate money for the purpose of a “ pork barrel,” 
to be spent in the varions communities of this country, without 
bringing about transpertation, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I desire to clear up a ques- 
tion that was raised by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren ]. 
I want to read into the Recorp the amendment made in 1920 to 
the fourth section, so that we will have this matter of cir- 
euitous roads clear, so that there will net be any idea that this 
bill would in any way interfere with the present situation of 
the railroads. I want to make that clear, because there is 
propaganda going on all the time, emanating from the railroads, 
to the effeet that it would interfere with them. Many Senators 
have been disturbed and have come te me about what is going 


fo happen in their States if this bill passes. The amendment to | greatest State in the Union, 


the fourth section, adopted in 1920, is as follows: 


Rut in exercising the authority conferred upon it in this previso the 
commission shall net permit the establishment of any charge te or from 


the more distant point that is not reasonably compensatory for the | 


rervice performed; and if a cirenuitous rail line or route is, because of 
such cireuity, granted authority to meet the charges of a more direct 
line or route to or from intermediate points on its line, the authority 
shall not include intermediate points as to which the haul of the peti- 
toning line or route is no longer than that of the direct line or route 
between the campetitive peints; and no such authorization shall be 
granted on account of merely potential water competition not actually 
in existence, 


It seems to me that should clear the atmosphere. I did not 
misunderstand the Senator from Ilinvis—I clearly understood 
himand lam sure the Recorp will bear me out that be said if my 
bill passed, where there are two or three or more railroads en- 


tering Chieage, the sherter Hine would have the buik of the | 


freight. The Senator is entirely mistaken in that matter. 

Just before we adjourned last evening the junier Senator 
from Ohio |Mr. rss] made the statement that he understood 
me to say that ne part of the eountry suffered from violations, 
except the interior territory of the West. ‘The Senator is 


emirely mistaken, I did say that there were no violations on | 


the transcontinental railroads westbound te meet the Panama | 


Canal trafiic, but [ did say that the country was full of viola- 
tions as far as the West was concerned and as far as the 
South was coneerned. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. T will yield: but permit me to state that I 
did say further that there were no violations east of Chicago to 
meet water transportation, with the exception of some viola- 
tions put on reeently in regard to coal. 

Mir. FESS. Will the Senator indicate the attitude of the 
various Senators representing .the particular districts where 
fourth-section relief is being granted? 

Mr. GOODING. 1 will let Senators from those districts fn- 
dicate their own position. If the Senator from Ohio knows 
of any violations east of Chicago, with the exception of those 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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that have been mentioned in regard: to coal, I would like to have 
him put it into the Rrcorp. There are- hundreds of cirenitous 
violations, but there are none to meet water transportation 
that destroy industries in the interior. That is my informa- 
tion from the Interstate Commerce Commission. If the Senator 
has information as to any specific violations, will he put them 
into the Reeerp? 

Mr. FESS. We will have the vote to-morrow. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator is talking about a vote—— 

Mr. FESS. I want to know the attitude of Senators who 
represent the sections where fourth-section relief is being 
granted. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not know how Senators who represent 
communities like the coast cities will vote, but L do not believe 
any of them will vote against %his bill, That is my opinion. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator is very cptimistic. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes, I am; and I want to diseuss that op- 
timism of mine, to which the Senator has referred, before I 
get through with my remarks. 

Mr. FESS. I will enjoy it. 

Mr. GOODING. So will the Senate. I want to call the 
attention of the Senate new to some violations eastbound, as 
against the Panama Canal, and IL would especially like to 
have the Senator from California [Mr. Suorrrince] remain in 
the Chamber just a few minutes, if he will, while I call his 


in California over the Southern Paciiic to Galveston, and by 
boat from Galveston to New York, but from interior points in 
California and in Arizona the rate is $1.05 per hundred. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. To what points? 

Mr. GOODING. I am talking about the rate on beans over 
the Southern Pacific by rail to Galveston and by boat to New 
York from California ports. The rate on canned goods is 70 
cents. per hundred, but from interior points in California and 
Arizona the rate is $1.05 per hundred. But that is not all; I 
will go a little further. On dried fruit from San Francisco the 
rate is 80 cents per hundred, but from the interior points in 
California and Avizona the rate is $1.25 per hundred. 

Rice! TI am advised that some day they may grow rice ip 
Arizona, for they have the climate and the water, and rice 
can be grown in southern California. 

Mr. S*HTORTRIDGE. California is the second rice-producing 
State in the Union. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, California as well as Idaho is 
in the West, and I think that next to Idaho, California is the 


The rate en rice is 70 cents from San Francisco over the 
Southern Pacific to Galveston, and by boat to New York, but 
from interior points it is 82 cents a hundred. 

Now I want to call attention to seme on the northern line. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Touching the last item the Senator 
mentioned, will he have the goodness to state that again? 

Mr. GOODING. On rice? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. Seventy cents a hundred. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. From where to where? 

Mr. GOODING, From. San Francisco to Galveston over the 
Southern Pacific, and from Galveston by boat to New York. 
The rate from the interior, however, and: from. Arizona is 92 
cents a hundred, 

Here is information as to something on the northern line, on 
the Southern Pacific. But L will first take canned goods. From 
San Francisco to Dunnigan, Calif., a distance of 102 miles; 
the rate on canned goods is 314¢ cents a hundred. A car 
earns $189, and the rate per car mile is $1.85.a hundred. In 
other werds, for every mile a car is. hauled from San Fran- 
cisce to Dunnigan, « distance of 162. miles, it pays the railroad 
$1.85 for each mile. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the cenclnsion to be drawn 
from that fact? 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will wait until TI get through 
with this table I will give him the conclusion. The conclusion 
is that there is a rank discrimination against the peeple of 
Dunnigan. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Wait until I get throngh with this table. 
Te Raygold, Oreg., 425 miles from San Francisco, the rate en 
canned goods is $1.03 a hundred, and' the car earns $619. The 
rate per car-mile is $1.45. 

To Goldhill, Oreg., 431 mites, the rate is $1.04, and the car 
earns $624, The car-mile rate is $1.45 a hundred. 

To Portland, a distance from San Francisco of 745 miles, the 
rate on canned goeds is 28% cents a hundred, and the car 
earns per mile 22.9 cents, 
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I want to ask the Senators from California if they can go 
back home and look their people in the face and justify the un- 
reasonable rates the Southern Pacific charges, and then justify 
the rate when it hauls the freight on to Portland for about 
one-eighth the rate per car-mile that the good citizens of 
Dunnigan, Calif., pay. We can not build citizenship on such a 
discrimination as that. 

Let me give the figures on automobiles. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator put a direct question to 
me, and I reply that I shall be able to return to California 
and look the people in the face. 

Mr. GOODING. Maybe the Senator will. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And [I am sure my colleague [Mr. 
JOHNSON] will be able to do so likewise. 

Mr. GOODING. But the Senator will have a hard time when 
he goes back there if he tells the people that he voted against 
giving them this relief. The point I am making is that every 
American citizen is entitled to a square deal, and I do not care 
whether he lives in the interior or in a great city. When we 
discriminate against a great body of citizens like this Govern- 
ment has permitted the Interstate Commerce Commission to do 
with relation to the interior, we are destroying its citizenship. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? . 

Mr. GOODING. Wait until I get through with these tables 
and then I will yield. The Senator will have plenty of time to 
question me when I finish with these tables. Let me finish with 
reference to the Southern Pacific and then I will yield to the 
Senator. 

On antomobiles from San Francisco to Medford, a distance 
of 415 miles, the rate is $1.905 per hundred pounds; a car 
earns $190.50 and each automobile pays a freight of $63.50. 
To Grants Pass, 447 miles from San Francisco, the rate is $2 
per hundred pounds, and a car of 10,000 pounds, which we 
estimate for automobiles, earns $200. Each automobile from 
San Francisco to Grants Pass pays $66.66. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the origin of the figures the 
Senator is giving? 

Mr. GOODING. The Interstate Commerce Commission. I 
am not preseniing anything here that is not furnished to me 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission. I will try to be 
correct as I proceed and not make any misstatements. I am 
sure the Senator wants the story, and that is why I want to 
get through. I know the Senator is just as conscientious and 
just as sincere in representing his people here as I am in 
representing mine, but how any Senator can justify building 
up a great city like Sap Francisco or any other coast city 
at the expense of the interior of his own State I can not 
understand, and I do not think any Senator will do it on the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand the Senator does not 
want to be interrupted now? 

Mr. GOODING. Let me finish the Southern Pacific story. 
To Roseburg, a distance from San Francisco of 564 miles, the 
rate is $1.73, a car earns $173.50, and each automobile pays 
$57.50. To Portland, 746 miles, the rate is 72 cents per hun- 
dred, a car earns $72, and the rate for each automobile is $24. 

Let me tell the Senator something about this great rail- 
rend, the Southern Pacific. If it needed the revenue, it would 
not be right even then to charge such rates, but no railroad 
in America is more prosperous or has been more prosperous 
than the Southern Pacific. For the period of five years from 
1910 to 1914, inclusive, the Southern Pacific paid in dividends 
$82,679,267. At the end of that time in 1914 the Southern 
Pacific had a surplus of $107,355,058 in its treasury. During 
the five-vear period from 1920 to 1924, inclusive, the Southern 


Pacific paid in dividends $101,115,039, and in 1924 it had in- | 


creased its surplus in the treasury to $210,382,595. The South- 
ern Pacific paid $18,435,000 more in dividends in that time, 
and increased its surplus $103,000,000; in other words, the 
Southern Pacific during those years paid 6 per cent dividends, 
and if it had paid out the average accumulated surplus over 
the five years from 1910 to 1914, inclusive, it would have paid 
12 per cent. Last year on maintenance of way and improve- 
ments the Southern Pacific spent $63,979,747, about ten times 
the amount of its average expenditure for that period. I hope 
Senators thoroughly understand the situation. I shall not 
take the time of the Senate to read all of these increases, 
however. 

Mr. President, I offer a table showing the amount of money 
spent on the Southern Pacific for maintenance of way and 
equipment and ask that it be printed at this point in my 
remarks. This table speaks for itself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? There 
being none, the table is ordered printed. 
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Mr. GOODING. Let me refer for a moment to the Santa Fe. 
If the Santa Fe Railroad had paid out the accumulated surplus 
in its treasury since 1920 over the average amount in its treas- 
ury for the period from 1910 to 1924, inclusive, it would have 
paid 18 per cent dividends on its common stock and 15 per cent 


on its preferred steck. Of course we understand why the great 


railroads are keeping their money in their treasuries and have 
no intention of paying it out if they can find a way to keep from 
turning it over to the Government and dividing one-half among 
the leaner and poorer railroads, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me to ask the Senator from California a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Mon- 
tana? 

Mr. GOODING. T yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I was very deeply interested In what the 
Senator from California would say as to his contiguous in- 
terior neighborhood States when attention is called to the fact 
that they pay from five to ten times as much for carrying goods 
the shorter distances to Sap Francisco as people pay from 
Portland for carrying the greater distance. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. At an appropriate time and in a few 
words I shall make reply, if I deem it necessary, to his sug- 
gestion and gratify the Senator from Montam. For the mo- 
ment I remark that it is quite indifferent to a citizen of 
Sacramento or of Dunnigan or of Chico what price is paid 
for freight by a citizen of Portland, provided the California 
citizen's rate is reasonable and just. The question with him 
is, Are the rates he pays reasonable and just? 

Mr. WALSH. That is the point. If the rate of 22 cents 
from San Francisco to Portland is reasonably compensatory-—- 
and it must of course be reasonably compensatory, or it could 
not be enforced and would not be in existence—how can a rate 
of $1.85 to Dunnigan be a reasonable rate? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That would seem to be somewhat 
anomalous, but is not when the whole problem of rates is 
considered. But I do not desire now to even enter into a 
discussion of the whole subject matter. In point of truth, the 
Senator from Idaho and apparently the Senator from Mon- 
tana are assuming that I have reached a final conclusion in 
respect to the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Not at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The argumentum ad hominem ad- 
dressed to me by the Senator from Idaho seemed to proceed 
upon the theory that I was hostile to all the views he was 
expressing. 

Mr. GOODING. I hope that the Senator did not get that 
idea at all. 

Mr. WALSH. In view of the facts given by the Senator 
from Idaho, I assumed as a matter of course the Senator 
from California had an open mind on the matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from Idaho to yield to me a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICHR. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I send to the desk and ask to have read 
a letter received by me, written on the 18th of March, 1926, 
from the General Freight Service Association of St. Louis. 
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At the conclusion of the reading of the letter IT shall ask the 
Senator from Idaho to permit me to say a word. 

Mr. GOODING. I hope Senators will pay attention to the 
reading of the letter. 

Mr. FESS. We have all received a copy of it. 

Mr. GOODING. No; only the members of the committee 
received it. The Members of the Senate generally did not 
get it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
will read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Without objection the clerk 


GeneraL Fremont Service AsSsociaTion (INC.), 
TRANSPORTATION AND ‘TRAFY¥IC SPECIALISTS, 
St. Louis, Mo., March 18, 1926. 

The Gooding bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the interstate 

commerce act 
lion, Gro. H, WILLIAMS, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

My Deir Senator: Our association officials are all former railway 
general officers and are mow engaged In the business of looking after 
the iuterests of shippers and have been so engaged fer the past five 
years We feel, therefore, that our opinions are entitled to considera- 
tion on such questions as are included in the subject supra. 

The principle that a common carrier shold not charge more for a 
ehorter haul than it does for the longer haul, which entirely includes 
the shorter haul, is based upon the fact that it is and should be 
repucnant to all sense of fairness and justice for amy common carrier 
(o give a community a greater service at the same or lesser cost than 
it gives to another community intermediate. To accord anyone a 
greater service at the same or less cost than to enother is simply 
one of the forms of undue discrimination which ali fair-minded Ameri- 
can citizens consider to be unfair and unjustified. It is beyond dis- 
puting that the longer haul is a greater service than the shorter haul, 
and in enacting the fourth section of the interstate commerce act, 
Congress simply amplified other sections of that law by specifically 
paming this kind of discrimination as being unlawful. Remember 
that there has been a long-and-short-haul prohibition ever since the 
interstate commerce act was first enacted In 1887. In fact, the inter- 
state commerce act originally was intended primarily to remove various 
sorts of discriminations that had previously been practiced by the car- 
riers in the conduct of their business. 

All changes in the act from time to time were in the direction of 
strengthening the prohibition against the making of a lesser rate for 
the longer haul. The Gooding bill is another move im this direction 
and is to remove the possibliities now existing for the defeat of the 
primary purposes intended by the framers of the long-and-short-haul 
clause, and if pot passed it will surely continue to come up until this 
danger of defeating the intent of the act is finally removed. 

Negardiess of the many aspects of this long-and-short-haul question, 
there can be no sound reason why a common carrier, which bas the 
obligation to treat all shippers alike, ean or should be permitted to 
haul freight past one man’s doer fer another man jocated beyond at a 
lesser charge than it collects from the first man. This principle is true 
regardless of opinions that business policy on the part of the carrier 
might influence it to make a lower charge fer the greater haul, be- 
cause Its selfish business policy must certainly give way before its 
parnmount obligation to accord equal treatment to all. 

The development of our great country and the guananty of its con- 
tinued development is absolutely dependent upon transportation ar- 
teries through which our commerce must flow or we stagnate. Ade- 
quate transportation facilities are paramount and no arguments are 
advanced in regard to the proper compensation to be paid to our car- 
riers. The law amply prevides for this feature. No one is averse to 
paying for service rendered, but all should agree that these service 
charges should be fair and equitable to all concerned. 

Communities are entitled to the natural advantages of their loca- 
tions, and if, as shipping or consuming points, they are located on or 
ean be reached by water transportation, this is a natural advantage 
of which they can not be deprived; and if such water transportation 
provides lower transportation costs, why should they be given an arti- 
ficial ndvantage by having the rail rates sect in competition with such 
water rates? 

Under the broad proviso in section 4 that in special cases, after in- 
vestigation, the carriers may secure authority from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to charge less for the longer than for the shorter 
haul, but in exercising this authority the commission shall not permit 
the establishment of any charge to or fragn the more distant point 
that is not reasonably compensatory for the service performed. ‘This 
ean be openly interpreted to mean that the very thing can be done 
which the Gooding bill will eliminate. If any charge so authorized 


by the commission is “ reasonably. compensatory ” for the ‘service per- 
formed, then why should the intermediate points be stung with charges 
which are thus prima facia “unreasonably conmensatory” if we are 
to measure the value of the charge ‘by the compensation ‘to be received 
by the carrier for service performed? 
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Granting the intelligence and fairness of the commission, it still is 
an open channe! left to their minds to administer, and the latitude is 
too broad for such administration unless that provision is so changed 
that if the carriers, in order to meet, compete, or stifle the water com- 
petition, are compelled to accord all points intermediate rates which 
are reasonably compensatory by using as the yardstick the reasonable- 
ness of compensation for the longer haul. 

The interstate commerce act was enacted to safeguard the public 
against undue practice and discriminations by the carriers, and in its 
enforcement, which is the real test of any law, does it not in a big 
measure open the gates for discrimination legally authorized against 
interior points in favor of these places where water competition is 
the only cause for such application by the carriers for a reduction in 
their rates? 

The country west of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers out to the 
coast territory should be developed just as well as the coast coun- 
tries, and anything which is done for these coastwise communities 
detrimental to the interior will in itself stifle that spirit of develop- 
ment, and surely, except in most exceptional cases, capital will not 
be induced to aid in the development of the interior. 

Why are the railroads so strongly opposed to 'the Gooding bill? 

Recause it will remove the authority which can now be obtained to 
set up preferential-rate basis to the lecalities enjoying cheap water- 
transportation rates. 

If such communities have those natural rights, is it fair to the 
rest of the country to do two wrong things—ive them preferentially 
jower rail rates on the one hand and at the same time permit the 
carriers for their own selfish gains to stifle the water-carrying routes? 

What is the idea of permitting them to set up such preferential 
rates for the longer hanls? 

Cy..2 not those communities blessed with their natural rights and 
reached by water transportation exist if the rall rates are maintained 
in equitable ratio to the interior or shorter distances from sources of 
supply unless given the two-fold advantage of both water and rail 
lower transportation charges? 

If the rates of the carriers as a whole are insufficient to produce 
the proper and adequate revenues, does not the law empower the com- 
mission in proper manner to take care of this situation? And should 
not the entire structure be measured to ascertain what, if any, imcreases 
are needed ? 

Does not business in general, and particularly competitive business, 
have enough burdens without adding a discriminatory transportatien 
burden on business unfortunately located at interior points where it 
can be booted and probably destroyed if the coast localities are given 
these preferential rate adjustments simply to permit the rail routes 
to meet the water-route competition? 

If the traffic to be moved costs the carriers that certain amount 
which has previously been considered in making the rates which are in 
themselves compensatory and sufficiently so to justify the rate scales, 
then how can a lewer and preferential basis worked out “to meect 
water competition” be classed as “reasonably compensatory,” unless 
this term is used by looking at the revenues through averages produced 
by mreans of higher rate levels assessed against the interior or short- 
haul destinations? Would that not be preferential and discriminatory 
as these terms were originaliy intended by the framers of the interstate 
commerce act and to all fair-minded concepts of equity and justiee? 

If the rates to those longer distances must be set at figures to mect 
the water-route competition, and such rates are prescribed by the com- 
mission as “ reasonably compensatory,” then why should not all com- 
munities intermediate be entitled to a scaling down to keep within 
the fair nreasure of costs for one community as against those more 
distant from it? 

It has been said in recent debates in the Senate that the traffic 
moving via the Panama Canal now is but 1 per cent of the trans- 
continental business of this country. 

Without the figures of tonnage totals moved, this percentage, as 
small as it fs, can not be visualized; but treating it in the abstract, 
if this is true, then should the coast cities be benefited either actually 
or potentially by specially low rates on the 99 per cent of business 
now moving by rail? 

Mind you this, that we are not advancing any statements that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in administering the law as it exists 
would do these things, but the possibility is with us, and there is 
nothing in the law now which would prohibit them from so ad- 
ministering the law. 

And for this exigent reason the Congress should enact legislation to 
control the policy and still leave the powers of administration to 
the commission. This very thing will be accomplished by the cnact- 
ment into law of the Gooding bill and its sister bill in the House—the 
Hoch bil (A. R. 8857). 

We earnestly solicit your support in favor of the Gooding bill. 

Will be glad to hear from you. 

Yours very truly, W. E. McGarry, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


(Copy to Senators JAMES E. ‘Watson, FRANK R. Gooprna, JAMES 
Couzens, Rorerr B. Howeir, W. B, Ping, ELtison D, Smirn, Key 
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PirtMaN, Burton K. Wueerer, Atpert B. CumMMIiNs, Bert M. Foae- 
NALD, SimEOoN D,. Fess, Frepertc M. Sackerr, Guy D. Gorr, Oscar 
W. Unperwoop, WILLIAM CaBett Bruce, C., C. Dict, Bart B, May- 
FIELD.) 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Couzens in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield the floor? 

Mr. GOODING. No; I merely yield to the Senator from 
Missouri for a statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The letter which has just been read in the 
hearing of the Senate was addressed to me. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
will state it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Is the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooptne] 
yielding to an interruption, or is he for all practical purposes 
yielding the floor? 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator from Missouri wishes to say a 
word in regard to the communication which has just been read. 
He desires to speak merely for a minute, as I understand. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho, 
then, yields to the Senator from Missouri for a minute? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Missouri for a 
minute, for the purpose I have stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that 
the letter whieh has been read from the Secretary's desk was 
sent to me; that copies of it were also sent to members of the 
Committee on Interstate Commeree ; and that the author of the 
pending bill, the genial Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprne], 
asked me to have the letter read because it was addressed 
to me. 

I very much regret that I can not concur in the views ex- 
pressed by the General Freight Serviee Association of St. 
Louis. It is a splendid body of men. It seems to me that the 
letter contains the entire argument made by the Senator from 
Idaho. I am quite willing to leave this matter to the intelli- 
gence and fairness of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
and their intelligence and fairness are granted in this letter. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, it is the privilege, of course, 
of every Senator to entertain the views which have been indi- 
cated by the Senator from Missouri. The people of the State 
of Missouri, however, have not suffered from the violations of 
the fourth section as the people of the West have suffered and 
are suffering. So I can understand how the Senator from 
Missouri may have confidence in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Blessed as the people of his State are with water 
transportation and a service operated by the Government, giv- 
ing the people of Missouri, or of St. Louis, at any rate, 80 per 
cent of the all-rail rate to New Orleans, I can readily under- 
stand how the Senator from Missouri may be satisfied to leave 
the situation as it is. That is not at ali strange. 

Mr. WELLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
further yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Missourt. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator from Idaho think I am 
correct in leaving the matter with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. I believe that Congress should 
lay down a policy for the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
be guided by and not leave the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the right to initiate policies as they do when they force 
the people ef one section to pay more for the shorter haul than 
is paid by the people of another section for the longer haul. I 
believe that is dangerous to our ferm of gevernment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does the Senator think as the present law 
is now administered and now exists it is for the best interest 
of the Mississippi Valley and the State of Missouri, or would 
the law which he proposes be better for their interest? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not. The law which I have propesed 
would make possible the development of water transportation 
for Missouri. Without such legislation water transportation 
can not be long enjoyed. That is what the pending bill pro- 
poses to do. It merely proposes to develop water transperta- 
tion. Capital is never going to invest in river craft on any 
riyer so long as the Interstate Commerce Commission is per- 
mitted to destroy sueh craft by rendering their operation un- 
profitable. That is what has been done in the past. The Sena- 
tor knows that all along the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers 
there are river boats tied up and rotting at their wharves 
simply because the Interstate Commerce Commission has per- 
mitted violations of the fourth section as against river points 
and against the boats in operation. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. Ah, yes; but the investment made by the 
Government and the improvement of the internal waterways 
of the United States had not been in progress at that time. 

Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator suppose that the Govern- 
ment shall continue the operation of its barge lines on the Mis- 
sissippi and the Warrior Rivers 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Undeubtedly. 

Mr. GOODING. As «2 Government proposition? 
the Senater expects? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. 

the Government? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not understand that it is the policy 
of the Government at all. The law provided that that activity 
should merely be an experiment. If we are going to continue 
in that line, let the Government operate boats on all the rivers; 
let the Government proceed to work on all the rivers and im- 
prove them—the Missouri up into Montana and not merely to 
St. Louis, if you please. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We trust that it will go as far into Mon- 
tana as may be possible. 

Mr. GOODING. I do not think the American people have any 
thought that they are going to continue the operation of river 
boats. by the Government or that there is going to be the opera- 
tion of railroads by the Government. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I was not speaking of maintenance and 
operation of river craft by the Government. I was speaking 
about the improvement of the Mississippi and the Missouri 
Rivers so as to put St. Louis, St. Joseph, Kansas City, and 
Omaha on the map. 

Mr. GOODING. Does not the Senator realize that that 
is impossible; that capital will not invest so long as there is 
danger of these violations; and that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is a changing body and have permitted sueh vio- 
lations of the fourth section in the past? I have cited several 
instances where they have permitted them only within the last’ 
year or two. Was the Senator in the Chamber when I read 
some of the violations permitted the Southern Pacific in north- 
ern California and Oregon? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes; but we do not anticipate anything 
of that kind. 

Mr. GOODING. Why should the Senator not anticipate 
such a condition? The imtermountain section has been con- 
fronted with that particular situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Beeause we are too alert. 

Mr. GOODING. Because you are too strong; 
that is all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 





Is that what 


We understand that that is the policy of 


politically 


We are too alert. 

Mr. GOODING. You are “too alert”; that is a fine prin- 
ciple, is it not? That is a beautiful policy of government. 
You are too alert and too strong politically! 

Mr. WILLIAMS. We are too alert to this extent, that if a 
rate should be lowered so as to attempt to kill river trans. 
portation, ne doubt the Chambers of Commerce of St. Louis 
and Kansas City and St. Joseph would appear before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and show what. the effect 
of sueh a rate would be, and it would not be put into effect. 

Mr. GOODING. Sueh rates have been put into effect, how- 
ever, so far as we of the intermountain section are concerned, 
We are not strong politically, and for that reason suffer from 
the selfish interests. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. I am very much gratified by the interest mani- 
fested by the Senator from Missouri in the improvement of the 
Missouri River up into the State of Montana. In the old days 
there was a very large traffie established on that river from St. 
Louis to Fort Benton, the head of navigation on the Missouri 
River. ‘That is all gone now; there is no more of it. I trust, 
however, that some day or other it will be restored and that 
that river will be made a highway of traffic; but if the Great 
Northern Railway is permitted to charge a lower rate to Fort 
Benton and to intermediate points between there and St. Paul, 
and to charge a rate so low as to be merely compensatory to 
the railroad, how does the Senator from Missouri imagine that 
we can restore water transportation between St. Louis and 
Fort Benton? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is always a great pleusure 
to me to do anything that is gratifying to the Senator from 
Montana. The development of the waterways from New Or- 





leans to St. Louis, from St. Louis to Kansas City, from Kansas 
City to St. Joseph and Fort Benton, if it shall come as the 
population of the country increases and intensifies, no doubt at 
the intermediate points to Fort Benton will indicate very force-, 
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fully to the Interstate Commerce Commission exactly what the 
effect of that rate would be; but they could not do anything at 
all. neither could Fort Benton receive any benefit from the rates 
which the Senator admits are reasonably compensatory, if the 
inflexibility of section 4 were fixed by the enactment of this 
bill , 

Mr. WALSH. I was not speaking about the interior points 
at all. I was speaking about how the Senator expects that 
we shall be able to maintain water transportation between St. 
Louis and Fort Benton if the railroads running from St. 
Louis—-the Burlington, for instance, having almost a direct 
line to Fort Benton—are authorized to charge a rate through 
to Fort Benton in competition with the water-borne traffic 
that will be barely compensatory. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My understanding is that it now costs 
about one-tenth as much to carry freight by water on the 
Great Lakes as it does to carry the same freight by rail; that 
it costs about one-fifth as much to carry freight on the Mis- 
sissippi as by rail. The old rule of thumb was that it cost 
one-third as much to carry oil, for example, in pipe lines as 
by water and one-third as much by water as by rail. My 
understanding is that the figures have changed somewhat and 
that the ratio has increased so that it costs even less propor- 
tionally to carry freight by water than by rail; and it is a 
fact that if the rate fixed by the railroads to Fort Benton 
is reasonably compensatory, then capital may invest in river 
craft and do business at a profit in competition with a rail 
rate which is reasonably compensatory. 

Mr. WALSH. It was not possible in the past, because the 
river transportation is gone. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Because the river was not improved; the 
channel was not canalized. 

Mr. WALSH. he river was not improved prior to the ad- 

vent of the railroads, either. 
“ Mr. WILLIAMS. No. It is true that in the old days the 
Mississippi River Transportation Co. was put out of business 
by the railroads, under authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, through a sudden drop in rates, which surely 
would not be permitted now. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, they are permitted all the time. I 
was just citing some instances for the Senator, but he will not 
accept them because they are in the West. ; 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The Senator misunderstands me if he 
thinks I have any feeling against the West. I live in the 
West. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President——— 

Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Missouri speaks of the 
rivers not being improved. I can not help recalling the fact 
that about 18 years ago, when we had a river and harbor bill 
under consideration in this body, I had a very eminent engi- 
neer make certain estimates for me, and I think at that time 
1 called attention to them. The estimates showed that the 
appropriations the Government had made for the improvement 
of the Mississippi River, as admitted then by the proponents of 
the appropriations, would have built two railroad tracks all 
the way from St. Louis to New Orleans, one on each side of the 
river, and the interest upon the difference would have allowed 
those railroads to carry goods for nothing for the whole dis- 
tance, 

As far as the Mississippi River is concerned, Congress never 
will for the next hundred years cease appropriating money to 
{mprove the Mississippi River. If any of us should be living 
n hundred years from now and could look back on the speeches 
made in the past in relation to the improvement of the Missis- 
sippi River he would say, “ There has not been any change at 
all. We are spending just as much money on the Mississippi 
to-day as we did a hundred years ago.” 

Mr. GOODING. And a hundred years ago, Mr. President, 
transportation on our rivers was a mighty factor in the com- 
merce of this country. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Does not the Senator think that condi- 
tions have changed somewhat in 18 years in the development 
of river transportation so far as its availability is concerned? 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 hope so, because I know that river transpor- 
tation on some of the rivers we are appropriating for has cost 
the Government of the United States more than if the Govern- 
ment had bought every single ounce of commerce that passed 
over those rivers and had given it to the people to whom it was 
shipped. It would have been cheaper for the Government to 
do it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. That may be true. I can not question that, 
beeause the Senator is an expert on figures and I am not; but 
does not the Senator think that if my position is correct with 
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respect to this bill the Senators from Louisiana, Mississippi, 
Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Illinois, lowa, Michi- 
gan, Kansas, and Nebraska should all vote against the Gooding 
bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I certainly think they should all vote for it. 
If the Senator's position is correct that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission is not interfering at all and that it is doing 
justice to all sections of the country we want then to have the 
law say that this shall be the policy. As long as the power is 
lodged in some agency of the Government to say that the 
rates shall be changed, and that you can charge, if you desire 
or if the commission so decides, a greater rate for a short haul 
than for a long one, who is ever going to invest his money in 
any enterprise to build up a State or a city that is so sitwated? 
It would be the last thing in the world that I would ever 
think of doing if I had not some assurance that I was not going 
to be destroyed through rate making. I could tell the Senator 
some of the experiences I have had. I know what this discrimi- 
nation is, because I have experienced it, and I have had the 
hardest time in the world to keep the institution’s head above 
water. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of Washington in 
the chair). Does the Senator from Idaho further yield to 
the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. GOODING. I will yield just for a remark. I can not 
continue to yield, because I still have considerable to say. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Utah whether he was in the Chamber the other day when the 
Senator from Ohio |Mr. Fess] was discussing the rate from 
the West Virginia coal mines te Boston, and from the Clear- 
field coal mines of western Pennsylvania to Boston? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I was not in the Chamber. 

Mr. GOODING. Let me ask the Senator from Missouri a 
question. Does he justify charging the people in the interior, 
in small communities, a higher freight rate for the coal they 
burn than is charged in the great cities that have water trans- 
portation? Does the Senator justify that kind of thing? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, it is my absolute belief 
that if the Clearfield coal rate to Boston, Mass., made $4.25 
a long ton by reason of the water competition over Hampton 
Roads, were not made $4.25 a ton, the people of Springfield, 
Mass., would have to pay more than $4.85 a ton, and there- 
fore that the people of Springfield, Mass., were not damaged 
but were aided by a reasonably compensatory rate given to 
the railroads on the all-rail route from western Pennsylvania 
to Boston, Mass. 

Mr. GOODING. What about the people in the interior? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I am speaking of the people in the in- 
terior. 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Springfield, Mass., is in the interior. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; that is in the interior, but they were 
not benefited. They simply paid an unreasonable freight rate, 
which all interior points do pay when there is discrimination, 
to make up the losses the railroads have sustained by meeting 
water competition. That has been the history of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They could not make up a loss if the rate 
was reasonably compensatory. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; but they do not get reasonably com- 
pensatory rates. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
held that they do. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes: the Interstate Commerce Commission 
holds that any rate that is an out-of-pocket rate is a reasonably 
compensatory rate. An out-of-pocket rate may mean the coal 
the engine burns, the pay of the engineer, the operating ex- 
pense, and say nothing about maintenance of way, overhead, 
or interest on bonds. If it earns any part of the cost of operat- 
ing the road, it may be accepted as an out-of-pocket rate, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And therefore reasonably compensatory. 

Mr. GOODING. Not reasonably compensatory at all. A rea- 
sonably compensatory rate, as discussed here on the floor of 
the Senate by the men who passed the amendment to the fourth 
section in 1920, is a rate that would be fully compensatory— 
and if the Senator will read the Recorp he will find that that 
is true—a rate that would pay all the operating expenses of 
the railroad, including interest on the investment, and dividends. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, if that were true, why would the 
Senator have any exception at all to the fourth section? 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, well, what does the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission do? The Senator from Missouri answered 
the whole question when he said they were strong enough to 
protect themselves; they are not uneasy about any violations. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I said “ alert.” 
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Mr. GOODING. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. No. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the statement I have made all the 
time, that the peeple in the East are so strong politically that 
there is not any danger of any violations in the Hast. They 
have pushed them on to the West all the time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. GOODING. I am not going to yield any more now, be- 
cause there are other Senators waiting to be heard. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. ‘The Senator does not charge me with 
being from the East? 

Mr. GOODING. 
West when we get out West or out 
What is the difference between “alert” and being strong? 

Mr. FESS. “Alert” means to be sufficiently discriminatory 
to see the advantage of the fourth section. 

Mr. GOODING. And permit it. Would the Senator permit 
violations against St. Louis? Would you permit it at all 
against your town of Cleveland? 


Well, that meant strong politically. 





Mr. FESS. If it were for the public welfare, I would. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes; but would it be for the public 
welfare? 

Mr. FESS. Let me say to the Senator 





Mr. GOODING. Let me ask the question: Would it be for 
the public welfare of Idaho or Salt Lake City, Utah? 

Mr. FESS. It is to the interest of Idaho to find an oppor- 
tunity to ship out her potatoes at a less cost than they now 
charge her because of the empty cars that are forced to go 
back West to bring out the potatoes. 

Mr. GOODING. - Oh, there is nothing unusual about the 
empty-car movement in that part of the country, as the Senator 
knows if he has read the decision on the pending violations here 
on 47 different commodities. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator can not convince anybody in the 
Senate that to carry the empty cars West at a dead loss does 
not mean a loss to those who must use the cars loaded when 
they have taken the products for which the empty cars have 
gone to the West. 

Mr. GOODING. 
ber of the 
of it? 

Mr. FESS. 


Does the Senator take the word of a mem- 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the chairman 


I do not allow anybody to say what I shall 
think about it. The facets are what I think. 

Mr. GOODING. 
Interstate Commerce Commission; will you permit me to read 
what the chairman of the commission says? 

Mr. FESS. I have more confidence in the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission than I have in any Senator here on this 
subject. 

Mr. GOODING. All right, then, let me read you what Mr. 
Fastman, chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
says on page 440 of the Interstate Commerce Commission's 
report denying the transcontinental railroads’ application for 
the violation of the fourth section on 47 different commodities. 
In speaking of the western roads, Mr. BHastman says: 


The notion that there is anything unique abeut the movement of 
empty cars in the latter territory is quite without foundation. 


Mr. FESS. That statement 

Mr. GOODING. Just wait a minute, please. 

Mr. FESS. I do not know what he means by it, but that 
statement is not borne ont by the facts, because if 75 per cent 
of the cars that go west to be loaded with lumber must go 
as empty cars it goes without saying that there is a burden 
on the traffic that would be relieved if those cars could have 
been loaded, even though it were at a small rate. 

Mr. GOODING. I piaced in the Recorp figures which showed 
the empty-car movement on all of the transcontinental! rafl- 
roads—and the Senator was here when I[ put them in, and he 
heard me read them—that the empty-car movement on the 
western lines was lighter than in any other part of the United 
States. The Senator is not willing te accept those figures; and 
here comes the commission 

Mr. FESS. I put in last night the same statement covering 
the empty cars 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; you put in a table showing the cost 
of the empty-car movement. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. You did not show the volvme. I showed 
the volume—that the empty-car movement in the West was 
anywhere from 2 to 4 per cen‘ less than in any other part of 
the United States. The Senator will not accept that, will he? 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator tell me how it is possible that 
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bound traffie is so much larger than the westbound traffic? 
Please explain that. How is it possible that there will not be 
a great empity-car movement west when the eastbound traflic 
is so much greater than the westbound trafiic? 

Mr. GOODING. That is true in every part of this country. 
On every railroad the average empty-car movement is from 24 
to 33 per cent. 


Mr. FESS. For lumber it is 75 per cent in the West. 
Mr. GOODING. I am talking about the average going west 
and the average going east. Here in the Kast and in the 


| Seuth you have an empty-car movement of 34 per cent and in 


We do not think of you as being in the | 
where the West begins. | 








| 
| 


You have had so much confidence in the | 


Se 


the West we have an empty-car movement of about 28 to 33 per 
cent. Those figures are furnished by the commission. I am not 
going to discuss that, because those are the figures and those 
are the facts furnished by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Senator should accept it. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. GOODING. 1 yield 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Idaho does not quite under- 
stand the situation. What right have the people in Idaho to 
do anything but raise potatoes? 


first to the senior Senator from 


Mr. GOODING. Why, of course! That is all they want us 
to do. 

Mr. SMOOT. What right have they to go into the manufac- 
turing business to interfere with somebody else? They are 


there for the purpose of raising Wheat and potatees and noeth- 
ing else. 

Mr. GOODING. To be sure. 

Now I yield to the junior Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. No; I will not ask the Senator to yield to me 
at this time. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator was in the Chamber when I 
put the dividends of the Union Pacific and the Oregon Short 
Line into the Recorp. They can reduce all rates in Idaho, 
and especially the rate on potatoes, and then earn suflicient 
revenue; and I want to shew the Senator from Ohio, who 
has fought so viciously, what the violations of the fourth sec- 
tion mean. I want to show him what would have happened 
to him if those violations had been granted instead of denied. 
He pleaded very eloquently for that, as we all know. He 
pleaded the empty-car movement and he pleaded every other 
argument that was made in the interest of those violations. 


Mr. FESS. In the interest of the intermountdin-country 
people. 
Mr. GOODING. Yes. The Senater even went so far as to 


say to the Senator from Utah that if these violations were 
granted and these discriminations existed, or if this bill were 
passed and they were not granted, he would be back in a few 
years asking for violations. 

Mr. FESS. I repeat that; and the Senator from Idaho will 
be the worst disappointed man l) vears from now in this 
Chamber if this bill passes. 

Mr. GOODING. Let me tell the Senator that is just the 
“bunk” the railroads have been using for years, and they 
have succeeded in fooling some people who do not understand 
the deadly effeet of discrimination in freight rates. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator can not get anywhere by impugning 
any Senater here, whether it be the Ohio Senator or some one 
else, stating he has no judgment but what is berrowed from 
the railroads. That thing will go on the hustings but it will 
net go in the Senate. 

Mr. GOODING. All right. Then I will say to the Senator 
that there is something wrong with his understanding of what 
discrimination means to any industry or to any community 
when he says the Senators of Utah and Idaho will be back 
asking for discrimination in freight rates against their indus- 
tries and their States. That is what the Senator has said. 
The Senator knows you can destroy any industry or any city 
with discrimination in freight rates. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask 

Mr. GOODING. Wait a minute. The Senator says we will 
come back asking for discriminations against our States. Will 
the Senator ask for them against his State? Would the Sena- 
tor accept them against his State? 

Mr. FESS. If it be in the interest of the State and the 
general public, I would. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator knows it would not be, does 
he not? 

Mr. FESS. No; I think it would be. 

Mr. GOODING. Discriminations against your State would 
be to their interest? 





there will not be an empty-car movement west when the east- 5 Mr. FESS. I think they would be, 
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Mr. GOODING. Of course, the Senator thinks so; then I 
can not argue this question with him at all. 

Mr. FESS. Let me ask the Senator a question now that he 
raised with the Senator from California. He pointed out the 
difference between the rate from San Francisco overland and 


the rate by water, and indicated that the interior point had 
to pay much more than San Francisco. 

Mr. GOODING. Now, then, let us get back— 

Mr. FESS. Wait: let me ask this question: What disad- 


vantage is it to the interior point if the people of San Fran- 
cisco are permitted the two lines of transportation, one water 
and the other rail? What disadvantage is it to the people in 
the interior if that is permitted? The people of San Francisco 
will have the lower rate anyway, and the interior people will 
not have the lower rate. They will likely have the higher 
rate, in order to enable the railroads to make up the loss. 
What advantage is it, and why deny the two lines from San 
Francisco? 


Mr. GOODING. Did the Senator hear me read into the 
Recorp the earrings of the Southern Pacific Railroad? 

Mr. FESS Yes; I have heard everything the Senator has 
snid, L think 


Mr. GOODING. Does the Senator think these violations are 


necessary ? 


Mr. FESS. T have done the Senator the honor to stay in 
the Chamber and to listen to everything he has said 

Mr. GOODING. All right. Does the Senator know that 
when there is a discrimination against any community that 
capital will never invest In any industry in that community? 
We believe we have just as much right to look forward to 
having industries in Idaho and Utah as the people of other 
States. I have tried to make my position clear to the Senator. 


I want the people of my State to have the same rights and the 
same opportunities for the development of their resources that 
the people east of Chicago have had where the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has never permitted the railroads to charge 
more for the shorter haul than for the longer haul to meet 
water transportation. 

The State of Utah has more coal than Pennsylvania, more 
fron than any other State in the Union, and yet they have not 
even started to develop their industries. 

Mr. FESS. IT was speaking about that particular section of 
the Senator's State that produced potatoes. I know the people 
in his State produce apples, and they produce lumber, and that 
that is one of the great producing States in the Nation. 

Mr. GOODING. The quality of Idaho potatoes has become 
famous all the Nation. But we want to do something 
besides produce agricultural crops. 

Mr. FESS. They produce more than they consume; therefore 
they ship out more than they ship in. 

Mr. GOODING. What we need is more people in Idaho to 
eat more of our own potatoes and give us a greater home 
market for everything else we produce, but we can not have a 
great population in Idaho as long as we have discrimination 
in freight rates. 

I am not going to yield to the Senator any longer until I get 
through with the industries in Ohio; and I want to direct my 
remarks to the Senator. 

The soap industry is a great industry in Cleveland, is it not? 

Mr. FESS. And Cincimiati. 

Mr. GOODING. And Cincinnati. 
eloquently for those violations, 

Mr. FESS. No; for the principle—— 

Mr. GOODING. Let me tell the Senator what would hap- 
pen if the violations came about. The present rate from Cin- 
cimnati on soap is $1.58 a hundred to Pacific-coast points. From 
Chicago it is $1.25 a hundred. There is a differential between 
Cincinnati and Chicago of 8 cents a hundred. If the applica- 


over 


The Senator pleaded most 


tion had been granted which the Senator pleaded for so 
eloquently 
Mr. FESS. The principle—— 


Mr. GOODING. The differential on that soap from Cincin- 
nati would be 33 cents to Pacific-coast points instead of 8 cents. 

Mr. FESS. Cincinnati still would live. 

Mr. GOODING. Cincinnati would not live with the dis- 
crimination. The Senator defends it, does he, and accepts it? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly; I defend the principle. 

Mr. GOODING. Discrimination in freight rates is not a 
principle; it is a violation of the spirit of the Constitution. I 
am not going to yield any more time, because I have a lot of 
discriminations that I want to cite to the Senator and show to 
him what would have happened to him. There would have 
been a lot of new faces in this Chamber if those violations had 
heen granted. It would have paralyzed the industries east of 
the west line of Indiana, It is a most remarkable thing, to my 
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mind, that Senators should stand up and defend those viola- 
tions, when their own States would have been paralyzed if 
they had been granted. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, we have them 

Mr. GOODING. I am not going to yield any more. The 
Senator may listen, if he cares to. If he does not, I will put 
the figures in the Recorp, so that his people will know them. 

Let us take cotton piece goods. From Cleveland the present 
rate is $1.73 a hundred to Pacifie coast points. From Chicago 
the rate is $1.58 a hundred, there being a differential of 15 
cents. If the application had been granted for which the 
Senator pleaded, and which he justified, the rate from Chicago 
would have been $1.10, and the differential on dry goods be- 
tween Chicago and Cleveland at Pacific coast points would have 
been 63 cents a hundred instead of 15 cents a hundred. Fine! 
I wish the people of Cleveland had known the story in time. 

Mr. FESS. The people of Cleveland are asking me to vote 
against the Gooding bill. 

Mr. GOODING. It is a very peculiar thing that they are. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. Too many people all over this country are 
controlled very largely by the great railroad organizations, and 
they do not seem to dare say their souls are their own. 

Mr. FESS. They ought to go to Idaho—— 

Mr. GOODING. Let us take wrought iron and steel pipe. 
From Cleveland to Pacific coast points the rate is $1.15 a hun- 





dred. From Chicago the rate is $1. The differential is 15 
cents. If the application had been granted, the rate from Chi- 


cago would have been 80 cents a hundred and the differential 
on wrought-iron pipe would have been 35 cents; and what 
would have happened to your industries? Yet the Senator stood 
here and championed those violations. 

Take paint. The rate to Pacific coast points from Cincin- 
nati is $1.40. From Chicago the rate is $1.25. But if the 
application had been granted it would have been $1 a hundred. 
The differential before was 15 cents, and if the applications 
had been granted it would have been 40 cents. What would 
have happened to that great paint industry at Cincinnati? 

Mr. FESS. Nothing. 

Mr. GOODING. It would have been wrecked, as far as the 
West was concerned. The Senator does not. want the coast 
trade, then, 

Let us take Indianapolis. If those violations had been 
granted, it would have upset all the rate structures, not only 
east of the west line of Indiana but even in the South. The 
present rate from Indianapolis on dry goods is $1.65 a hundred. 
The rate from Chicago is $1.58 per hundred, the differential 
being only 7 cents. But if the application for $1.10 had been 
allowed, for which the Senator pleaded so eloquently, the dif- 
ferential would have been 55 cents a hundred as against 
Indianapolis on dry goods. 

The present rate on soap to coast points from Indianapolis 
is $1.33 a hundred. From Chicago the rate is $1.25. If the 
application had been granted, the rate would have been $1 a 
hundred. The differential there in that case would have been 
33 cents. 

Let me read the figures all the way throug 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GOODING. I can not yield to the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I decline to yield. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. The 
Senator seems to be talking to me constantly, and making the 
inquiry as to what would happen to the industries of my 
State. Yet he declines to allow me to answer as to what 
would happen. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator has taken up a good deal of 
my time and I am glad he has. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the point of order. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I will read all the differentials, with rela- 
tion to the different towns, and what would have happened if 
the violations had been allowed. 

On bar iron the present differential between Cleveland and 
Chicago is 15 cents. If the applications had been granted, it 
would have been 30 cents. 

On bolts and nuts the present differential at Pittsburgh is 
15 cents. If violations had been granted, it would have been 
34 cents. 

On iron and steel from ‘La Porte, Ind., the differential to the 
Pacific coast points is 8 cents. If the violations had been 
granted, it would have been 17 cents, 


Does the Senator from Idaho 


The Chair does not sustain 
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I shall not take the time to read all of these, but at the pres- 
ent time the differential is from 8 to 15 cents: and if the viola- 
tions had been granted, they would have been anywhere from 
17 to 40 cents, 

Let us take lard and lard substitutes. From Indianapolis, Ind., 
the differential at the present time is 8 cents. If the violations 
had been granted, it would have been 

Paper and paper articles. 
ent differential is 8 cents. 
would have been 32 cents. 

The Senator did not know about this destruction that would 
have come to his State and the States east of the west line 
of Indiana when he was speaking so eloquently for those vio- 
lations. 


25 cents. 


From Kalamazoo, Mich., the pres- 
If violations had been granted, it 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 
Mr. FESS. The thing in which Ohio and her people are 


interested is the employment of all the facilities of transpor- 
tation. Their interests will be better served if we can employ 
both the water and rail routes, whether it be part rail and 
part water, or whether it be all rail and all water, and for 
that reason Ohio is opposed to the Senator's proposal. 

Mr. GOODING. If the people of Ohio understood what 
those violations meant to the State they would not be opposed 
to this bill. If those violations had been granted, I want to 
tell the Senator, they would have stormed the Capitol here. 
Their industries would have been paralyzed. Make no mistake 
about that. 

Let us see what would have 
ville, and Birmingham. The 


muppened to Charleston, Knox- 


present rate on ammunition to 
Pacific coast points is $2.03 a hundred. The present rate to 
Chicago is $1.40. The differential at present is 63 cents a 


hundred. If the proposed violations had been granted to Chi- 
cago, for which the Senator pleaded so eloquently, let me say 
azain that the differential between Chicago and Charleston 
would have been 93 cents a hundred. 

Take Knoxville. The present rate on ammunition is $1.871'4 
a hundred. The rate to Chicago is $1.40 a hundred. The dif- 
ferential is 47% cents. If the violations had been granted the 
differential at Knoxville would have been 77'. cents per hundred. 

Take Birmingham. The present rate is $1.80. The difference 
at the present time between the rate to 
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from Chicago and the rate from Birmingham is 40 cents a 
nundred. If the violations had been granted the difference | 


would have been 70 cents per hundred pounds, [It is a most 
remarkable thing to my mind that we find southern and eastern 
Senators pleading and fighting for these violations, defending 
them and justifying them, and being opposed to my Dill. 

Mr. President, I offer for the Rrceorp the following table 
which shows the proposed reduction and difference in rates 
from Chicago to Pacific coast points as applied for in the ap- 
plication of the western transcontinental carriers, without a 
like reduction from points of origin east and south of Chicago. 
This table shows conclusively that the proposed violations of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act to meet water 
transportation through the Panama Canal in favor of Chicago 
would disorganize and disrupt the rate structure in all of the 
industrial districts of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table is ordered printed. 


Present and proposed rates and differcnces in rates per 100 pounds to 
Pacific coast from the points shown below 











Pres- | Pro- 
| ent posed 
F tent. | Pres differ- | Pro- | cilfer- 
Commodity —- Pen - ent ence | posed | ence 
oo | rate jinfavor| rate |infayor 
| of Chi- | of Chi- 
cago | cago 
| | 
Dry goods: Cotton piece | Chicago_.......-- SORE hiscccacsl eee i 
goods, ete. New York._......| 1.8744) $0.29%4 1.8714) $0. 7714 
Pittsburgh... ___- 1. 73 15 | 17 63 
a Dae 2 | 1.65 -O7 | 1.65 . 5 
Charleston___._.- 1. 8714 20%) 1.87% . 77% 
| Knoxville - | 1.73 wt ky 3@ 
| Birmingham -_-. 1.65 07 1. 65 . 55 
| Cleveland-........; 1.73 5 1.73 .68 
| Indianapolis_-.__. | 1.65 07 1. 65 55 
| Fort Wayne___. 1.65 .07 1. 65 . 55 
Nashville. ...... 1. 65 07 1.4634) .3614 
Athens, Ala._.... 1. 65 .07 1.51 41 
Jackson, Tenn....| 1.65 .07 1.4854) 3814 
Iron and steel: 
Bars, bands, hoops.......| Chicago._.......-- GD  Lcdccaes eG. Bdeseete 
New York.._.....| 1.30 .30 1.30 - 50 
Pittsburgh__...... 1.15 15 1.15 . 35 
Detroit ...........| 1.08 . 08 1. 08 .2 
Charleston........ 1. 65 - 65 1.65 - 85 
Knorville_........ 1.50 . 50 1.50 70 
Birmingham .....-. WOO hi dccses 1.00 -20 
Oleveland__....... 1.15 Mb 1,10 30 
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Present and proposed rates and differences tn rates per 





100 pounds to 
Pacific coast from the points shown below—Continued 
| 
Pres Pre 
ent posed 
- From potnts of I = differ Pre differ 
Commodity origin ent ence posed ence 
5 rate infavor rate infavor 
| of Ch of Chi 
| cago cgi 
| 
Iron and steel—Continued | 
Bands (pipes) rods (pipes) | Chicago $1. 20 £0. 8 
ete. New York 1. 50 $0. 30 1. AC $0.5 
Pittsburgh 1.3 ; 0 
Detroit 1. 28 ON os 3 
Charlestor 1. ¢ 4 ( sO 
Knoxvill 1.50 1) 1 A t 
Birmingham 1. 4244 22 1.42 7% 
South Bend 1. 24 Os 1. O ISby 
Lorain, Ohio | ! 114 ) 
Mansfield, Ohio ! 11 m! 
Columbus, Ohio l i l i ” 
Indianapolis 1. 28 08 1.10 2 
Wrought iron and steel | Chicage 1. 00 ( 
pipe cl land 115 l 1.1 
W rought-iron pipe , Chicago 1. OO St) 
Indianay 1. 08 0s 0 28 
Fort W ne 1. OS OS 1. O8 28 
Plates and sheet iron Chicago 1. 00 ni 
Columt 115 I 2 
Pressed steel car sides, | Chicago 1.00 § 
ete. (80,000 pounds) South B { 1. 08 OS s IS'g 
Structural iron Chicag 1. 00 
F.lkhart, Ind 1. OS os 1. 00 20 
Bolts, nuts, ete Chicago 1 “O 
Pittsburgh 1. 38 1 : 
Billets, blooms, ete Chicago 1.00 x/ 
Barberton, Ohio _| 1.15 l Lu 20 
Nails, spikes, etc (80,000 | Chicago | ta I 
pounds La In, Oto 1.15 15 1.9 ’ 
Rail fastenings Chicago ; 1.00 *0) 
Mansfield, Oh 1. 15 1. 08 s! 
Horseshoes Chicago 1.00 mi) 
Dover, Ohio 1.15 l ieee 41 
Paint, etc Chicago 1.2 1.00 
New York ! 1.55 
Pitisburgh 1.40 ] 1.4 40 
Detroit 1. 33 Os l ; 43 
(Charleston 1. AF A( lf ( 
Knoxville ”) 25 1 ‘) 
Birmingham 1. 42! 17! 1. 42'4 12'4 
Cincinnati 1. 40 1 1. 40 0 
Indianapolis 1.33 On 1.33 ; 
Fort Wayne 1. 33 Os 1, 33 ; 
Paper and paper articles ' 
Bags, wrapping, etc | Chicago 1. 25 1.00 
New York 1. 55 30 1. Sh 5 
Pittsburgh 1.49 15 1.4 40 
Detroit 1.33 OS 1.3 43 
Charleston 1. 87! 6244 1.87% NT hy 
Knoxville 1.73 4s 1.7 i 
Birmingham 1. 65 4( 1. 65 t 
Lining, carpet Chicago 1. 25 1. 00 
New York 155 | 0 1. 55 
Pittsburgh 1.44 15 1. 40 0) 
Detroit 1.33 O® 1. 33 44 
Charles } 1.73 4s 1.73 73 
Knoxville 1. 58 43 1. 58 AS 
Birmingham 1. 50 25 1. 50 iO 
Books. Chicago 1. 25 1.00 
New York 1.8 40) 1. 56 55 
Pittsburgh 1.40 | 15 1 40 40 
Detroit 1.33 | 08 1.33 | 43 
Charleston 1. 73 is 1. 73 i 
Knoxville 1. 58 ; 1. 58 s 
Birmingham 1. 50 2. 1. 50 0 
Wall paper, ete... Chicago 1.35 1. 00 
New York 1.35 | 2 1. 58 
Pittsburgh 1. 50 15 1. 50 50 
' Detroit 1. 43 OR 1.42 4a 
Charleston 1. 8784 f24| 1.8714 K714 
K nox ville 1.73 38 1.73 73 
Birmingham 1. 65 30 1. AF 65 
Lard and lard substitutes Chicago 1. 60 1% 
New York 2.40 80 2.40 1.20 
Pittsburgh 1. 7¢ 16 1. 76 t 
Detroit 1. 68 Os 1. 68 .48 
Charleston 2 40 xO 2.40 | 1.20 
Knoxville 2. 25 . 65 2.2 1.0 
Birmingham 2.18 . 58 2. 18 oe 
Soap. Chicago 1. 25 ao 1.00 
New York 1. 55 30 1. 55 BE 
Pittsburgh 1.40 15 1.40 40 
Detroit 1.33 08 1.33 ‘3 
Charleston 1.73 | 48 1.73 | 73 
Knoxville * 158 | .33 1.58 | 58 
Birmingham -| 1.50 25 1.50 | 0 
| Indianapolis 1.33 03 1wi (od 
Fort Wayne 1. 33 08 1.33 «| 23 
Cineinnati 1.33 OS | 1.33 33 
CE DU actbtcectiiabinnsii Chiesg@o.........- 1.20 , 90 |. 
New York........| 1.50 30 a: 
Pittsburgh........| 1.35 eh 1.35 | 45 
BOONE, ce cctiendn 1.28 . 8 1. 28 38 
Charleston. ...... | 1.65 45 1. 65 75 
Knoxville _........ 1.50 30 1.50 | 60 
Birmingham ...... 1.4244 22'4 1.4244) 524% 





Mr. President, I offer for the Recorp another table showing 
the present differences between a number of commodities east 
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of Chicago and the Chicago rate to the Pacific coast. This | 
table also shows the difference that would have existed be- | 
tween these same points east of Chicago and the Chieago rate 
to the Pacific coast if the application of the transcontinental 
railronds had been granted. 

I ask that this table be printed in the Recorp 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 





Present | Proposed 





Commodity Points of origin differen- | differen- 
| | tial | tial 
| } 
Tron and steel articles La Porte, Ind . | $0.08 | $0.17 
Piy wrought iron or steel (60,000 | South Bend, lad - 08 | . 18% 
pounds | e | | 
Pipe, cast iron and connections Lorain, Ohio naliesll 15 29 | 
Pipe fittings and connections Fikhart, Ind . 08 20 | 
Axle wheels and forgings Valpariso, Ind . - O8 | i 
Castings and forgings, rough, etc Columbus, Ohio... a sae. 4 
) : South Bend, Ind = - 08 | 18% | 
Du Detroit, Mich | . 8 |} 27% 
Do ; Cleveland, Ohio 18 1 ao 
Do Indianapolis, Ind . 8 2 | 
Pilate and sheet iron, et« Cincinnati, Ohio | -8 | , a 
Do Indianapolis, Ind } . 08 ae 3 
Pipe, wrought iron or steel (40,000 Lorain, Ohio... | fd 2 
wunds 
guns ural fron (40,000 pounds). Columbus, Ohto 15 .29 
Pressed steel car sides, ete Mansfield, Ohio | 15 . 2844 
Nails, spikes, fencing, etc Muncie, Ind .08 25 
Do ; Indianapolis, Ind . «25 
Do eae | Mansfield, Ohio 15 | BY 
Do f Elkhart, Ind_.........] - 08 | - 20 
Teed and lard substitutes ...-.-.., lvorydale, Ohio OS | 2B 
Do ‘ secede take Indianapolis, Ind . | 25 
De , ; > Cleveland, Ohio i 16]. 30 CO 
Do ee Columbus, Ohio . 16 ') 
Paper and paper articles, bags, etc.....| Kalamazoo, Mich . 8 .32 
Do pwirinncmmiaoneie Benton Harbor, Mich 08 | . 2914 
Do " assceeeseeee| Elkhart, Ind 08 | 28% 
Do shea Goshen, Ind___......- 08 . 9 
Do ee EES La Porte, Ind_____- 8 | 24% 
Books, blanks, writing paper. _..---. Michigan City, Ind__- . 08 -2A% 
Do See ; ; . 08 .27 
Da Mishawnka, Ind__. 8 ! - 26% | 
; oui Valparaiso, Ind 08 | 1 
Lahels, ete __....... Middletown, Ohio 08 | 4 
Do ‘ ; sitesi Hamilton, Ohio 08 | , 
Do pocomes ... Grand Haven, Mich - 08 | 2A, | 
Wall paper, etc a Cleveland, Ohio 15 .42'9 
Do Grand Rapids, Mich_- . 08 . 35% 
Do haces South Bend, Ind ; - 08 - 26% 
Lining carpet, ete neil ... Three Rivers, Mich 8 om ca 
Do saute Grand Rapids, Mich 18 | 25 
Do i cocci .| Adrian, Mich........./ 18 | 26 
Beoks, etc...........«- citininteidindiadh Niles, Mich : aaa . O8 27 
Do SiiieipaaCameisth nd Valparaiso, Ind - . OR . 2444 
ale ee acca ecllnneSaties ....-| Mishawaka, Ind _--_--- .08 . 21g 
Writing, ete F Erie, Pa ‘ 25 34 
Do ib Stine isomha tela .....-| Middletown, Ohio .18 | 27% 
Do Elwood, Ind_-_. weal . 13) 2814 
Printing, other than newspapers | Michigan City, Ind__-! . 08 Aig 
Do z ....--| Benton Harbor, Mich.| . 08 2914 
Do i = Elkhart, Ind | - O8 - 4 
Do 7 2 ss Cleveland, Ohio . 08 > 
Wrapping, ete ae | Anderson, Ind__- 08 | 24 
Do ; Marion, Ind . 08 | 23 
Do Grand Rapids, Mich . 08 25 
Roofing, ete ‘ EIS Millers, Ind : . 08 | i4 
Do oe Faas | Michigan City, Ind . 08 | ae 
Do aa pean aia ..| Valparaiso, Ind eal . 08 | 17 
Soap : ° a Indianapolis, Jnd _.-.--| . 08 .33 
Rosin, in barrels Woodland, Ga ‘ | 15 33 
Do icincsaeeabthan’ La Grange, Ga | . 30 33. COS; 
Do $PAEP OES __..| Chatterton, Ga____- . 30 | 33 | 
Sodium, etc nceina hentia ....| Wyandotte, Mich . 08 | . 27% | 
ee alae so _...| Niagara Falls, N. Y__-| 15 . 34 
Do | Barberton, Ohio 15} . 30 
Wire and wire goods, cable, rope, et Columbus, Ohio... 15 29 
D , ae Lorain Ohio ideal 15 . 29 
as ..| Cleveland, Ohio_._._- | 15 . 30 
PEN stcdiectskgscbinhine these eandaeee , ae | 15 . 30 
OO ea tices waimintee | Dayton, Ohio . 08 .27% 
_ eae ; Dciccomaialied Grand Rapids, Mich_.| . 08 25 
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Mr. GOODING. If these violations had been granted it 
would have destroyed all of the rate structure east of Chicago 
and south of Chicago. Why the great industries east of Chi- 
cago and south of Chicago should petition their Senators to 
vote against Senate bill 575 is one of the greatest mysteries of | 
the age. It is entirely beyond my comprehension, and I can 
not account for it unless the great railroad lobby that has | 
swarmed Congress pursuaded these great industrial cities to | 
help them in their fight against Senate bill 575. How Senators | 
east of Chicago and south of Chicage can champion these vio- 
lations, as some of them have, is hard for me to understand, for | 
I am sure, Mr. President, if these violations had been granted | 
instead of denied there would have been a storm of protest | 
in the States east and south of Chicago such as has never been | 
known in the history of this country. Senators should take 
time to study the advantage these discriminations would have 
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which the universe must travel. Not only the States east and 
south of Chicago have been sleeping on a volcano, but that 
would have been true of some of the States west of Chicago, 
which I will show shortly in my remarks. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


| question ? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. GOODING. I am glad to yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am asking the question to clear up a 
matter that came up in the discussion this morning when the 
Senator from Illinois |Mr. DenreN] was speaking. Is it the 
contention of the Senator from Idaho that the railroads are 
hauling freight on the long hauls for less than the cost of 
hauling? 

Mr. GOODING. If the violations had been granted they 
would have hauled freight through the Senator's State of Min- 
nesota to the Pacific coast for 19 cents a car-mile. That would 
be what is called an out-of-pocket rate. It would not be a 
fully compensatory rate at all. I do not think they are hauling 
any freight at the present time at what is called an out-of- 
pocket rate on the long haul westbound. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. They are not hauling for less money 


than it costs to haul the freight? 


Mr, GOODING. I do not know. I am not a rate expert. 


| What I am fighting for is to give the Senator’s State, as well 


as all other Western States which suffer from these discrimi- 
nations, a chance to develop their resources. What I am fight- 
ing for is a chance to have industries out in the great agricul- 
tural districts of America, so they may break up the great 
wheat ficids of America and not force all the people into a few 


| of the great cities, as we are doing now under our present sys- 
| tem of freight rates. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Under the fourth section of the trans. 
portation act are the railroads prohibited from hauling freight 
for less than a fairly compensatory rate? 

Mr. GOODING. It is my understanding the commission dif- 
fer among themselves as to what an out-of-pocket rate is, and 
the railroads also differ; an out-of-pocket rate has never been 


| clearly defined. The railroads have always been willing to 
| haul freight for any price that would destroy water trans- 
| portation, and for that reason the freight rate in the interior 
| has always been higher. The farmers of the country have 


paid for the destruction of water transportation, and there is 
no questicn of doubt about it in my mind or ia the mind of 
any man who has studied the transportation problem. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. If it is true that they are hauling freight 
at an out-of-pocket rate, then is it the Senater’s opinion that 
they are violating the law? 

Mr. GOODING. That depends on the definition you place 
on a reasonably compensatory rate. 

Again let me say to the Senator that an out-of-pocket rate 


¢| and a reasonably compensatory rate, as the law now provides, 
| have never been clearly defined by the Interstate Commerce 
| Commission. When the amendment to the fourth section of the 
| interstate commerce act was before Congress and passed in 1920 
| the debate here in the Senate showed very clearly that those 
| who championed that measure believed that a reasonably com- 


pensatory rate meant a fully compensatory rate, one that would 
earn all fixed charges of transportation, including interest on 
the investment, as well as dividends for the railroads, but the 
commission has not accepted the views of those who championed 


the amendment to the fourth section that was passed in 
| 1920. As I have said before, an out-of-pocket rate may mean 


almost anything. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That fs, an out-of-pocket rate? 

Mr. GOODING. If it earns anything just above the out-of- 
pocket cost. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am asking these questions fer my own 
information. 

Mr. GOODING. I am glad to answer as far as I can. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I have not determined for myself where 
the remedy lies. If it is true that the railroads are not 
allowed to haul freight at a rate that does not provide for 
adequate compensation, then they are violating the law. If 
they are not hauling freight long distances for less than the" 
cost of hanling and if the interior rates are too high, it seems 
to me that the way to remedy the situation would be to see to 
it that the interior rates are lowered. 

Mr. GOODING. I will say to the Senator that we made a 
fight for reduced rates when the great crisis swept over agri- 
culture in 1920. When the deflation was forced on the country 
by the Federal Reserve Board witnesses appeared before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and plead for a reduction in 
freight rates for agriculture. Does the Senator know what 
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one of the witnesses was pleading for a reduction in freight 
rates for the farmers, trying to tell the commission that the 
merease in freight rates had worked a great hardship on agri- 
culture, I am told that one of the commissioners said, “ If 
the farmers can not make a living, why do they not move off 
of the farm?” On another occasion it was said by a mem- 
ber of the commission, “If they can not grow wheat and make 
a living, why do they not grow something else?” 

The Senator from Minnesota knows that the railroad organ- 
ization in America is all powerful. And to a large extent they 
are responsible for some of the members on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Surely the Senator knows the rail- 
roads dominate this Government of ours as far as transporta- 
tion is concerned, at least to a very large extent. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am inclined to think that the railroads 
have dominated the Interstate Commerce Commission a great 
deal more than Congress has. I think that is a fair assump- 
tion to make in view of the history of the last 25 years. I think 
railroad regulation by the Government has failed. I think the 
theory has been entirely exploded. I think history shows that 
instead of the Government having been able to regulate the 
railroads, the railroads have regulated the Government. I do 
not care to take the Senator's time, but I wanted the point 
cleared up for myself as a matter of information. I wanted to 
know if the bill would produce a remedy by giving lower 
freight rates to the interior and if it is true that the railroads 
are hauling freight on the long hauls for less than the cost of 
hauling. 

Mr. GOODING. Whenever they are permitted a violation of 
the fourth-section clause they do so, and the interior pays for 
it. The pending bill cau do only one thing. The bill only 
settles one question, and that is that the railroads shall not be 
;ermitted to charge more for the shorter haul than for the 
longer haul. It does not go any further than that. If the 
Senator knows anything about the situation, he knows there 
has been a great lobby of railroad presidents and vice presi- 
dents stalking the Halls of Congress ever since the bill has been 
before the Senate and for a long time prior to that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator. from Idaho per- 
mit me to read to the Senator from Minnesota the ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission on this matter? 

Mr. GOODING. I think I have stated it very clearly. 

Mr. FESS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. GOODING. I can not yield any further. It is going 
to be hard for me to get through even now, and I want to 
yield the floor to other Senators who want to speak to-day. 
The Senator from Ohio, in his remarks on last Saturday, said 
very positively that Senate bill 575 could not pass the Senate 
this year. At the same time he spoke about my geniai dis- 
position and how I had sat around the table and talked to 
Senators, and that it was for that reason that Senate bill 
2327 had passed the Senate by such an overwhelming majority 
of 54 to 238. 

Mr. FESS. I meant that as a compliment. 

Mr. GOODING. It was a left-handed compliment. The 
Senator might have meant it, but I have never been known 
to have a genial disposition. I was not favored with a genial 
disposition, IT am sorry to say. The Senator meant possibly 
to add a little sarcasm; my friends will have a good laugh 
when they read about my genial disposition. They will say, 
“If he has one, he has found it since he went to Washington. 
He did not have one when he left idaho.” . 

Mr. FESS. Oh, the Senator has a genial disposition. 

Mr. GOODING. No; I have not. I am sorry to say the 
Senator is entirely mistaken. 

Mr. FESS. I am reasoning from my own personal experi- 
ence, The Senator almost persuaded me. 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator had given me a fair chance 
at him before he gave it to somebody else, I might have per- 
suaded him. I am glad to have him insist, however, that it 
was not a left-handed compliment with a little sarcasm mixed 
in, but it was rather a reflection on the Senators who voted 
for my bill in the last session, which was a much more drastic 
measure than the pending bill, to say that any Senator can 
be controlled on a great public question by the influence of 
some genial Senator. God pity the American people if we are 
going to settle great public questions such as this by some one 
having a genial disposition in the Senate. I hope the time 
will never come when personal influence will direct anybody 
in the Senate to cast his vote a certain way, and I do not think 
it happened at the time the previous long-and-short-haul 
measure Was passed. 

When Senators were left to cast their own votes unhampered 
and without a great railroad organization to influence them, 
such as we have had here lately, they voted overwhelmingly 
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for Senate bill 2327, more than 2 to 1. Now the Senator says 
that the pending bill can not pass. If it can not pass, it is not 
because of what the Senator has said. The Senator should 
not take any credit if the bill is defeated. The country knows 
where the credit belongs. It belongs to the great railroad 
lobby that has been here in Washington. I have known them 
to take Senators to lunch who voted for Senate bill 2327, the 
long and short haul bill, in the last session, and I suppose they 
have that right. I bave seen them stop Senators out here in 
the corridors. I have seen them sitting in the Senate galleries 
looking down upon .the Senate, hovering over it like buzzards 
I have seen in the West hovering over some animal whose life 
is fast flickering away, with the expectation of finally swoop- 
ing down upon his dead body and picking his bones. 

Those are the men who will be given credit for defeating the 
bill; not that they have had any influence upon Senators, but 
they have aroused a lot of commercial clubs, although I do not 
know how they have been able to do it. How they can go into 
any city east of the west line of Indiana whose industries 
would have been paralyzed if these violations had been granted 
and influence that commercial club against this bill is hard for 
me to understand. That is a mystery to me, and yet they have 
been able to do it. They went out into North Dakota, as was 
shown here yesterday, after resolutions had been passed in- 
dorsing the Gooding bill, and persuaded that commercial club 
to change its opinion and have it send letters here stating that 
it did not mean what had been said when it passed the reso- 
lution indorsing the Gooding bill. When the only hope of 
breaking up the wheat fields is to bring industries up there, 
and when we can not have industries. as long as we have dis- 
crimination in freight rates, I can not understand that attitude 
on the part of any commercial club. 

I want to correct the Senator from Ohio again. He said 
that only 10 per cent of the goods shipped to the Pacific coast 
go over the railroads. The actual table furnished by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shows that 22.6 per cent of all of 
the goods from the eastern ports go over the railroads to the 
Pacific coast. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Reference was made to the 47 articles that were 
covered in the application. The figures given in the report as 
to iron and steel articles moving from all the groups, A to J, 
inclusive, to the Pacific Coast States, show that the rail tonnage 
was nearly equal to the water tonnage in 1921, while in 1922 
the water tonnage was more than four times that by rail, and 
in 1923 was five and one-half times. As to all of the commodi- 
ties covered by the application, 47 in number, it is shown that 
the railroad tonnage from all points to the terminals and the 
soalled back-haul territory in 1923 was 18 per cent and the 
water tonnage 82 per cent, My point was that if in 1923 it 
was only 18 pee cent by rail and 82 per cent by water, then 
the statement that has been made that now 10 per cent only 
of the items under the application would be carried by rail is 
undoubtedly in error. 

Mr. GOODING. I will give the Senator the figures as 
given by the Interstate Commerce Commission in the decision 
denying the fourth-section application to the transcontinental 
railroads on 11 items. It is found on page 229. I will not 
take the time to read it all, because I have to hurry along. 

Mr. FESS. Take the 47 items. I was talking about the 
47 items. 

Mr. GOODING. These are selected items such as ammuni- 
tion and steel. 
Mr. FESS. 

by water. 

Mr. GOODING. I am referring only to 11 items. 

Mr. FESS. I suggest that the Senator give the figures as to 
the 47 items covered by my statement. 

Mr. GOODING. The records do not give them. The state- 
ment shows that 195,471 toms were carried by rail and 861,971 
tons were carried by water, so that 22.6 per cent were carried 
by rail. : 

Mr. FESS. Those are the figures for 11 items. 
talking about 47 items. 
100 per cent go by water. 

Mr. GOODING. Here is what the majority of the com- 
mission has to say in their decision denying the application 
to the transcontinental railroads on 47 different commodities, 
on page 429: 


I can give items of which 100 per cent is carried 


I have been 
1 have a list of items here of which 


Eastern manufacturers and shippers also generally oppose the appli- 
eation. They contend that the rellef sought is based on market compe- 
tion rather than water competition, and that such competition is not 
sufficient ground for fourth-section relief. They can see no justification 
for a basis of rates which will extend their natural advantage of prox- 
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imity to economical water transportation to territory far inland, and 
which will perhaps so seriously impair the earnings of the water lines 
as to result in the curtallment of service. Other eastern manufacturers 
are more particularly concerned with the disruption of the existing 
rate relationships which would be caused by the establishment of the 
proposed rates. It goes without saying that the water lines oppose the 
application. ‘To the extent that the rail carriers would gain traffic, 
they would lose it. If, rather than see their business taken from them, 
they should reduce their port-to-port rates, the result would be a loss 
of revenue both to the water and to the all-rail lines. Neither would 
gain, but both would lose, As above stated, carriers operating east of 
Chicago have not joined in the application, although urged to do so 
by the western lines. The Boston & Maine and New York, New Haven 
& Iiartford Railroads, New England carriers, actively oppose it. 

That many of the commodities embraced in the application move in 
considerable volume through the canal is evident from the record. This 
is particularly true as to iron and steel. The efforts of the rail car- 
riers to ascertain the exact tonnages of the different commodities have 
not been entirely successful because of the differences between the 
water and rail classifications, but from examination of the records 
ef the port authorities of the various ports they estimate that the move- 
ment by water of the particular items enumerated tn their application 
during the six months from June to November, inclusive, 1923, aggre- 
gated 861,907 tons as compared with 195,471 tons all rail from all 
eastern defined districts to the ports, Los Angeles, and so-called back- 
haul territory in interior California, Oregon, and Washington, Their 
estimate of the tonnage of each commodity ts shown below: 
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I should like to have some one tell me why great commer- 
cial clubs and organizations should be in favor of these viola- 
tions and against the Gooding bill, when they know that if 
those violations had been permitted it would have injured 
their own industries and their own cities. 

Mr. FESS. They do not know it. 

Mr. GOODING. Quite evidently they do not, but it must 
be true; it is true; it can not be otherwise. When the differ- 
ential is increased only a few cents, 5 or 10-cents, material 
injury may be wrought, but when it is inereased as it is here, 
as much as 70 cents, paralysis is caused and there is nothing 
that can save the industries of the points discriminated against, 
as far as that particular trade is concerned, on the Pacific 
coast. 

In one of the hearings before the examiner of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the application of the transconti- 
nental railroads for the violation of the fourth section from 
Chicago to Pacific coast points a gentleman from Bridgeport, 
Conn., who had an ammunition factory at Bridgeport and one 
in Chicago, stated that unless these violations for which he 
was pleading were permitted it would mean that he would 
have to spend a million dollars in Bridgeport to enlarge his 
ammunition factory there to take care of the Pacifie coast 
trade. Why should all of the country yield to Chicago on these 
violations and pay tribute to it? It is a good deal as the Sena- 
tor from Lllinois stated. Chicago is the hub, and around it the 
rest of the country must revolve. 

What I am fighting for and pleading for is that we shall not 
continue a policy that drives the people all into the great 
cities at the expense of the interior. That is what viola- 
tions of the fourth section and discrimination toward the 
interior mean. They can mean nothing else. If we continue 
the practice, the time is coming when the institutions of this 
country will be fairly brought to a test. 

Here is Chicago appealing to the Government for protection 
against her own police force. A murder every day in the year 
is committed in that city, and crime is increasing at an alarm- 
ing rate, yet they are asking for violations which, if permitted, 
would destroy the West, so-.far as the jobbing houses are 
eoncerned and the development of her industries. 

I sometimes wonder what is going to happen in the great 
eenters of population in America when the time comes, as it 


will come, when millions are out of work, and the laboring 
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man hears his children crying for bread. I sometimes wonder 
what will happen in great cities like Chicago where organized 
criminals are running in droves like packs of wolves, where 
many have no respect for our institutions or for our laws; I 
wonder what is going to happen when the pinch of hunger 
comes. When men who have so little respect for our laws and 
our institutions become the leaders of mobs, what will be the 
result if we pursue this selfish policy and drive the people of 
the interior into the cities? It is estimated now that from three 
hundred to four hundred thousand men, women, and children 
are leaving the farm every year to go into the great cities. The 
urban population of America is increasing at an alarming rate, 
What are we going to do with them? Do Senators not wish 
to give the people of the West a chance to have industries 
established there and to make this a bigger and better country? 

That is all we are fighting for, just what the people of the 
East have had for many years—freight rates without discrimi- 
nation. Ever since we have had railroads the East has been 
so strong politically that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
did not dare to permit violations east of Chicago, outside of a 
few coal rates which were recently put in operation. I do 
not know how anyone can justify the action of the commission 
in allowing that. Why should one man pay more for the 
freight on his coal to keep him warm than someone else who has 
the privilege of living in a great city, and who has everything 
that is convenient and everything that is worth living for as 
compared to those dwelling in the country? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho yield 
at that point? 

Mr. GOODING. I do not think I can yield any further, be- 
cause I have got to yield the floor very soon. 

Mr. President, if I may have the attention of the western 
Senators, I want to call their attention to what I call a most 
remarkable situation. Here is Omaha, Kansas City, and other 
Missouri River points fighting against Senate bill 575, and at 
the same time pleading that Chicago be granted the violations 
on the 47 different commodities to Pacific coast points that have 
been discussed so much while this bill has been under con- 
sideration, and justified, especially by the Senator from Ohio 
as well as other Senators. Here is one of the most remarkable 
demonstrations, in my judgment, of the power the railroad 
organization has over our commercial bodies that the country 
has ever witnessed. It bas always been my understanding 
that any city or any industry that had the lowest freight rate 
to any market had the best chance of selling in that market, 
but bere is Omaha, as well as other Missouri River points, 
willing to set aside the advantage of a shorter haul of from 
500 to 1,000 miles to the Pacific coast points than Chicago and 
to wipe out their differential and give Chicago the same freight 
rate to Pacific coast points if these violations on the 47 differ- 
ent commodities had been granted instead of denied. 

With Chicago's well-organized industries and with plenty of 
capital to buy raw materials in great quantities, I ask what 
chance Omaha or any other Missouri River point would have 
in the markets of the Pacific coast with Chicago enjoying the 
same freight rate? I want to call the attention of the Senators 
of Nebraska to the advantage that Omaha now has in freight 
rates over Chicago, which they seem to be quite willing for 
some reason or other to surrender, but for what reason I am 
at a loss to understand. The Senators from Nebraska, I under- 
stand, have been flooded with telegrams asking them to vote 
against the Gooding bill. Let me show the Senators from 
Nebraska what would have happened to Omaha if these appli- 
cations of the transcontinental railroads for violations of the 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act had been granted. 

The freight rate on ammunition from Chicago is $1.40 per 
hundred. 

Mr. NORRIS. To what point? 

Mr. GOODING. From Chicago to*San Franciseo and all 
Pacific coast points. The present rate on ammunition from 
Omaha to Pacific coast points is $1.26 per hundred. There is a 
differential in faver of Omaha of from 8 cents to 16 cents per 
hundred on all of the 47 different commodities upon which the 
transcontinental railroads were asking for violations. If this 
application had been granted, all of these differentials would 
have been wiped out and freight would have passed through 
Omaha from Chicago carried on to Pacifie coast points for 
the same rate Omaha would have to pay. Omaha, Kansas 
City, and St. Joseph were all willing to give Chieago the same 
freight rate to the Pacific coast points on packing-house prod- 
ucts—that is, lard and lard substitutes, surrendering their 
present differential of 16 cents per hundred. 

Mr. President, I offer for the Recorp another table showing 
the present and proposed rate on a number of commodities 
from Chicago, Omaha, and Denver to Pacific coast points; also, 
the difference that exists at the present time, as well as the, 
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difference that would exist ff the application of the transconti- 
nental railroads had been granted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. fs there objection? 

There being no objection, the table is ordered printed. 
Present rate and differences in rates from Chicago, Omaha, and Denver, to Pacific coast 


poidts on various commodities; also rates proposed by western transcontinental car- 
riers and resulting differences 
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Present rate and differences in rates from Chicago, Omaha, and Denver, to Pacific coast 
potnts on various commeditics; also rates proposed by western transcontinental car- 
riers and resulting differences—Continued 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, can the Senator give the rate 
to some of the interior points in Nebraska? 

Mr. GOODING. I am going to give them on steel and iron 
in a moment. I can give them on dry goods now. The rate on 
dry goods to Ogallala, Nebr., is $1.48: I am talking now about 
freight to the Pacific coast points, but all interior points would 
have paid a higher freight rate than the through rate if the 
application fer fourth-section violations had been granted west 
of Ogallala. 

Not only will Omaha yield all of the advantages that she 
now enjoys by being nearer the coast than Chicago, but the 
same is trne of all river points. Even Denver, a thousand miles 
nearer Pacific coast points than Chicago, will surrender every 
advantage that she has. In other words, with exceptions of 
some steel products, the transcontinental railroads propose to 
haul freight from Chicago to San Frencisco for the same rate 
that they will haul it from Denver. 

The rate on ammunition from Denver is the same as it is 
from Omaha. The differential at the present time as between 
Chicago and Denver to Pacific coast points is 14 cents a hun- 
dred. On cotton goods, however, the differential is 17 cents a 
hundred in faver of Denver. That is all to be waived. The 
only advantage that Denver would be given if the violations 
were permitted would be on some steel articles, on which the 
rate would be reduced 15 cents a hundred. That rate would 
apply, however, not so much to Denver, but to Pueblo, from 
which point to San Francisco and coast points the rate on steel 
would be 6144 cents a hundred. The differential at the present 
time between Chicago and Denver, or Pueblo, is 23 cents a 
hundred. If the violations had been allowed the differential 
would have been only 18 cents a hundred. On horseshoes the 
present rate fram Denver or Pueblo is T7 cents a hundred, and 
the differential on horseshoes between Chicago and Denver, or 
Pueblo, to Pacific coast points is 23 cents a hundred: but the 
rate is going to be increased on horseshoes from Denver. Den- 
ver is going to be given the Chicago rate; the rate is to be in- 
creased to 80 cents; so that they will have an increase of 3 
eents on horseshoes. On iron pipe they have a differential at 
the present time of 29 cents over Chicago to Pacifie coast 
points, but if these violations should be permitted they will 
only have a differential of 4 cents. 

On lard and lard substitutes they have a differential at the 
present time of 16 cents. All that, however, is to be waived. 
Yet there is a packing house at Denver, which is a thousand 
miles nearer the “acific coast points than is Chicago. Denver 
is surrendering every advantage it now enjoys in the interest 
of Chicago. 

I have here, Mr. President, a most interesting table, to which 
I want to call the attention of Senators. At Pueble there is 
located the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co., an industry that has 
been struggling for existence. The rate on steel products from 
Pueblo to Denver, a distance ef 122 miles, is 1814 cents a hun- 
dred. The rate from Chicago te Omaha, a distance of 488 
miles—and it should read frem Gary, Ind., because Gary, Ind., 
is in the Chicago district—is 35 cents a hundred. The rate 
from Pueblo to Sterling, Cole., a distance of 263 miles, is 63 
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cents a hundred, while the rate from Chicago or from Gary, 
Ind., to Fremont, 530 miles from Chicago, is 40% cents a 
hundred, 

The rate from Pueblo to North Platte, a distance of 400 miles, 
is 67 cents a hundred. The rate from Chicago to Columbus, 
575 miles, is 5214 cents a hundred. 

The rate from Pueblo to Kearney, Nebr., 495 miles, is 69 
cents a hundred. The rate from Chicago to Grand Island, 637 
miles, is 62 cents a hundred. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator 
there? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course I am familiar with the geography 
of those towns and know their proximity, comparatively speak- 
ing. nud know the distance between them; but the ordinary 
person, who is not familiar with Grand Island or Kearney or 
North Platte, will not understand the importance of the figures 
that the Senator is giving. He gives the rate from Pueblo, for 
instance, to North Platte; then he gives the rate from Chicago 
to Columbus or Grand Island. Why does he not give it to the 
same town? The rate would be the same I think. 

Mr. GOODING. One is going east and the other is going 
west. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; 
Nebr. Suppose you want to buy some steel. 
whether you will buy it at Pueblo or at Chicago. 
it at Chicago, it is shipped west. 
it is shipped east It does not give very much information 
now unless you give the rate from Chicago and the rate from 


but, for instance, take Grand Island, 
The question is 
If you buy 


Pueblo to Grand Island, where you want to use the steel. You | 
You give it to another town which | 


do not give it that way. 
I happen to know is close at hand; but the ordinary person, 
bearing the Senator or reading his remarks in the Recorp, not 
understanding how these towns are located, would not under- 
stand the force of his argument. 

I am mentioning that only to do what I thought might be 
of assistance to the Senator. 

Mr. GOODING. What I am trying to show is that the rate 
westbound from Chicago on a mileage basis is very much less 
than it is eastbound. I am trying to show the discrimination 
on a mileage basis. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator shows that. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, in showing the towns, the Sena- 
tor will understand that the mileage is not the same westbound 
as it is eastbound to any two towns. 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. GOODING. So I can not show the towns, as the Senator 
would ask me to do, for that reason. 

Mr. NORRIS. I take it that the rate, for instance, on steel 
from Chicago to Grand Island would be just the same as 
though it were shipped to Kearney. 

Mr. GOODING. Westbound’? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. GOODING. IL am placing a table in the Recornp that 
I am sure will give the Senator ail the information he asks for. 

Mr. NORRIS. They would be, I presume, in that instance 
exactly the same. 

Mr. GOODING. The point I am trying to make is that, as 
far as the steel industry in Pueblo is concerned, they are de- 
nied the right to do business through discrimination in freight 
rates almost at their very doors. 

Mr. NORRIS, I think the Seantor is showing that very 
forcefully. 

Mr. GOODING. That is the point T wanted to make clear. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought it might be advantageous to show 
that net only is Pueblo discriminated against, and we ought to 
consider that, but Pueblo is only one place; that the other 
towns that could buy the product in the vicinity, and that 
would buy it if the freight rate permitted them, are also dis- 
criminated against. 

Mr. GOODING. That is very true, because if they had a 
freight rate eastbound on a mileage basis the same as is given 
to the great steel plant at Gary, Ind., westbound, Pueblo would 
be able to give Nebraska a very much cheaper freight rate, 
which would mean cheaper steel for the people of Nebraska 
and a greater market for the steel plant at Pueblo. 
tance from Pueblo to Omaha is 683 miles; the rate on steel is 
71% cents per hundred. If Pueblo was given the same freight 
rate on a mileage basis to Omaha that is given to the steel 
plant at Gary, Ind., Pueblo would have a freight rate of 45 
cents per hundred instead of 7144 cents per hundred. If Pueblo 


was civen the same freight rate on a mileage basis westbound 
to Pacific coast points that is given to the great steel plant 
at Gary, Ind., to Pacific coast points, Pueblo, instead of paying 
77 cents per hundred en steel, which it is at the present time, 
would only pay 62 cents per hundred, and they would have a 


If you buy it at Pueblo, | 


The dis- | 
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differential over Gary, Ind., of 38 cents per hundred. This 
would give the steel plant at Pueblo a chance to live and com- 
pete with the great steel plant at Gary, Ind., for the Pacific 
coast markets. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point the tables to which I have just referred. 

There being no objection, the tables were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Wrought iron and steel 
[80,000-pound car} 
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| ous. | Rate per | Rate per 
Distance 100 
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From Gary, Ind., to— | Miles 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, is not the argument often made 
that coming from the west east they have so many empty cars? 

Mr. GOODING. The records of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission show that the empty-car movement on the trans- 
continental railroads is lighter beth eastbound and westbound 
than on any other railroads in the United States. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Would it be of advantage to the West to pay a 
less rate upon the less amount that is going west than is paid 
going east? You are paying a less freight, according to the 
Senator, it is true, going east per car-mile than going west. 

Mr. GOODING. What my people are arguing for is a freight 
rate on a mileage basis somewhere near what the rest of the 
country has. We do not care whether it is eastbound or 
westbound; we are willing to pay just as high a freight rate 
as the people of any other State pay. We are not willing to 
pay any more, 

Mr. FESS. Then the Senator does not agree with the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes; I do. 
stood the Senator at all. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think my friend from Ohio 
has not understood the figures that the Senator from Idaho is 
giving. 1 based by question and my suggestion entirely on the 
figures he has given. 

Mr. FESS. I put those figures in the Recorp last Saturday. 

Mr. GOODING. It is not strange that the Senator can not 
understand discrimination in freight rates. I think he stated 
here on the floor of the Sénate that in his early life he taught 
political economy. I never saw a political economist who did 
not get away from the touch of the common people. The 
Senator is something of an exception, I think, in that re- 
spect. He is not a free trader, as most of them are. I do 
not believe that he believes altogether in the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest, which most of the political economists 


I do not think you under- 


| do; but he has never had a real touch of the school of experi- 


ence, as the people in the West have in the case of these dis- 
criminations, or he would not discuss the bill as he does. Of 
course, all of his discussion all the way through shows that 
he has not come in touch with the real things of life, or he 
would not sit up here and say he would be willing to take 


| a discrimination against his own State if the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission said it was right. I am not willing to take 
discrimination in freight rates from any body of men as 
against any State, more especially when I know that at least 
some of the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
are dominated by the railroads. 

For discrimination in freight rates will destroy any indus- 
try, any city, or any State in the Union. I am going to de- 
mand for the people of my State the same rights and the same 
privileges that the Interstate Commerce Commission has given 
the people east of Chicago where the discrimination in freight 
rates has never been permitted to destroy industry. I do not 
propose that the Interstate Commerce Commission, or any body 
of men, shall have the right to force discrimination in freight 
rates upon my State, 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the Senator has a less rate going 
east because he has a larger cargo going east than going west. 
Does he not like that discrimination? 

Mr. GOODING. That is not violation. I want to say to the 
Senator that the Interstate Commerce Commission has served 
some parts of this country most magnificently. I can under- 
stand the confidence that you have in them; your industries 
have never suffered from violations; and if we are going to 
jegislate here on the basis of selfish interest then this bill 
should not pass; but the situation is different if you are going 
to permit the development of our water transportation. The 
great forces of nature have been more kind to America than 
to any other country in the world, because we have more great 
rivers in America than there are in any other country on 
earth, and we have an opportunity to develop more power 
than any other country with the exception of Africa. While 
we have only about 6 per cent of the world’s population, yet 
we produce 25 per cent of all the gold, 45 per cent of all the 
silver, 60 per cent of all the coal, 40 per cerft of the lead, 43 
per cent of the copper, 28 per cent of all the wheat of the 
world, and so on down. Ours is a most wonderful country; and 
yet you go on here driving people cut of the interior into your 
cities, all through a policy that you stand here and defend, 
and say you would even permit it as against your own indus- 
tries if the Interstate Commerce Commission said it was right. 

Oh, I like your simplicity; I Jike your confidence and your 
faith in other men; but you go a long way further than 1 am 
willing to go. 

I am not going to place the prosperity and happiness of the 
people of my State in the hands of any body of men, I do not 
care who they are; and if this Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion does not suit the railroads, they will have one that will, 
and I do not care what party controls this Government. They 
are the biggest force in all the world to-day, and to a large 
extent they are dominating the Government. 

Go back and look at the wrecks—the wreck of the Alton, 
the wreck of the ’Frisco, the wreck of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and other eastern reads, and now look at 
the wreck of the Milwaukee; and yet you seem to have confi- 
dence in the men who, I am sorry to say, have played too big 
a part in the affairs of this Government; and you yourself 
would be willing to submit to discriminations in freight-rates 
against your own industries and your own State if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission said it was right. 

Mr. FESS. World the Senator vote to abolish the Interstate 
Commerce Commission? 

Mr. GOODING. No; I would not. I have a very high 
respect for some members of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. It has been improved very much of late years. 
Thank God for that! If it had not been, these violations 
would have been granted and your industries would have been 
imperiled. 

Mr. FESS. No violations have been 
touching the intermountain country. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, there have been violations put in the 
Recorp eastbound that have been granted since that time. 

Mr. FESS. I refer to the water route. 

Mr. GOODING. I refer to the water route—violations that 
were put in as against the farmers, the bean growers, the 
fruit growers even in the interior in California, since 1918. 

Mr. FESS. Violations going east? 

Mr, GOODING. Going east. 

Mr. FESS. That is to your advantage. 

Mr. GOODING. Oh, yes; I know the Senator thinks so. 

Mr. FESS. I thought the Senator said he had the violations, 
and [I was saying he did not have them. 

Mr. GOODING. We have the peak of freight rate all the 
time. Did the Senator hear the statement made the other day 
as to the dividends that were paid by the Oregon Short Line, 
which passes through my State? 

Mr. FESS. Yes; I heard them. 

Mr. GOODING. They paid a stock dividend in one year of 
$72,000,000. The capital stock of the railroad was only a little 
more than $27,000,000. In the same year they paid a cash divi- 
dend of $68,000,000, all in one year; and not as big dividends 
as that, but dividends similar to that, have been paid for a 
number of years. . 

Mr. FESS. Does the Senater’s bill remedy that? 

Mr. GOODING. Not at all. It does not touch it. 

Mr. FESS. I thought not. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask permission to print in 
connection with my remarks certain tables and data to which 
I have referred. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recon: 
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FOYRTH-SECTION VIOLATIONS Now «nx Errect 
SULPHUR 
In 1922, when the Commerce Commission denied the general west- 
bound application, it did grant fourth-section sulphur 


moving from Texas and Louisiana ports coast ports, as 
follows : 


violations on 
to Pacific 
From Texas and Louisiana ports to California perts, 55 cents per 
hundred ; to intermediate points, 83.5 cents per hundred. 
From Texas and ports to north Pacific coast ports, 65 
cents per hundred ; to intermediate points, like Payette, $1 per hundred. 
These are now in effect. 


Louisiana 


EAST BOUND FROM CALIFORNIA PORTS 

In 1922, when the Commerce Commission denied the general west- 
bound application, it granted an application for fourth-section viola- 
tions eastbound from California ports via the rail-and-water route of 
the Southern Pacifie Railroad, This road operates a fleet of steamers 
from Galveston to New York City. The Southern Pacifie hauls the 
goods from California ports by rail to Galveston and there loads on 
boats for shipment to New York. 

In this violation a lower rate was granted from California terminal 
cities, like San Francisco and Los Angeles, to New York than the rate 
from interior California cities or Arixona cities to New York. This 
discrimination was for the purpose of taking eastbound traffic away 
from the Panama Canal boats. The violations cranted follows: 


| ate rm | Bate trom 
) San Fran- | : 

| cisco and | diate points 
| 
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; Arizona to 
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| New York | Ne “— 
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THE MIAMI CASE 


On July 7, 1925, the Interstate Commerce Commission granted appll- 
cation No. 12378 permitting the railroads to violate the long and short 
haul law on freight from Jacksonville, Pla., to Miami. 

The reason for this, of course, was to permit the rail lines to take 
the business away from the boat lines along the coast of Florida. 
And, mind you, this was done when the railroads of Mlorida were so 
overloaded with traffic as to have a virtual freight blockade. Yet, with 
the railroads blockaded and unable to handle the business, they applied 
for and sccured from the Interstate Commerce Commission fourth- 
section relief to take traffic away from the boat lines that were reliev- 
ing the congestion, 

a. . . > . ” + 
THE WISCONSIN PAPER CASB 

Last summer the Interstate Commerce Commission granted the famous 
Wiseonsin paper case. It was an application by the railroads for long-and- 
short-haul violations from International Falls and other Wisconsin 
points to New Orleans in order to drive New England paper out of 
the Gulf-coast market. The Commerce Commission granted this appli- 
cation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris La Follette Sackett 
Bayard es Lenroot Sheppard 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Shipstead 
Blease Frazier McLean Shortridge 
Borah George MeNary Simmons 
Bratton Gillett Means Smith 
Brookbart Glass Metealf Smoot 
Broussard Goff Moses Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Neely Stephens 
Butler . Hale Norris Swanson 
Cameron Harreld Nye Trammell 
Capper Harris Oddie "Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland llowell Pepper Walsh 
Couzens Johnson Phipps Warren 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pine Watson 
Deneen Jones, Wash. Pittman Weller 
Hadge Kendrick Ransdell Wheeler 
Edwards Keyes Reed, Pa. Williams 
Prvst King Robinson, Ark. Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators having answered 
to their names, there is a quorum present. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
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passed without amendment the bill (S. 3377) to amend sec- 
tion 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
THE PROHIBITION LAW 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, only a few minutes remain 
betore the Senate is to go into executive session, but I would 
like to begin some observations that I desire to make on the 
speech delivered by the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKecriar] in this Chamber on the 13th instant with respect 
lo prohibition. 

Of course, | do not propose to enter one way or the other 
upon the old classical arguments touching that subject. I 
have repeatedly pointed out in the Senate that ever since 
the enactment of the Volstead Act there has been a steady in- 
crease from year to year in arrests under that act, and also 
in convictions under the act, and I have also repeatediy called 
the attention of the Senate to the fact that from year to 
year since the enactment of the Volstead Act, in every city 
of this country, East, West, North, and South, there has been 
a steady increase in arrests for drunkenness, 

In view of the recent report of Miss Willebrandt to the 
Department of Justice, I might add to what I have said 
that last year witnessed a large increase in the number of 
inmates in every Federal penitentiary in the United States. 
For illustration, the increase in thé number of inmates in 
the penitentiary at Leavenworth, Kans., was 450; in the 
penitentiary at Atlanta, Ga., 405; and in the much smaller 
penitentiary at McNeil Island, Wash., 58. Those penal institu- 
tions are hardly able to furnish cubic space enough to ac- 
commodiute the hapless victims of prohibition. Indeed, to 
such a point have things arrived that a man is almost dis- 
posed to think that in the course of a few years’ time one 
half of the inhabitants of the United States will be in the 
penitentiaries und the other half will be drunk, and there 
will be nobody to look after the commonwealth at all. 

When the Senator from Tennessee was making the address 
te which IT have referred one of his exhibits brought out the 
fact that no less than #0 per cent of all the convictions in 
criminal cases in one of the Federal districts of Tennessee 
are convictions for violations of the Volstead Act. The United 
States district attorney for the State of New Jersey a few 
mouths ago stated that 90 per cent of all convictions in the 
Federal courts of the State of New Jersey were of that char- 
ncter. It has been recently stated by the Department of Jus- 
tice that in 71 out of 81 Federal districts in the United States 
upward of 50 per cent of all the convictions in criminal cases 
are convictions under the Volstead Act. 

As I have intimated, it is no part of my purpose to-day 
to linger upon those indisputable facts; but there are just 
two or three features of the speech delivered by the Senator 
from Tennessee apon which I wish to dweil. First of all, 
he said: 

More than three and a half! years ago the Manufacturers Record 
of Baltimore published letters from several hundreds of the foremost 
business men, manufacturers, bankers, farmers, educators, and pro- 
fessional men In the country, giving their views about the moral and 
economic value of prohibition. It appears that 9S% per cent of. the 
reports showed they were in favor of some sort of prohibition, while 
85144 per cent were for strict prohibition. Only 7 per cent wanted 
wine and beer, while 2.75 per cent were undecided and 14% per cent 
were opposed to prohibition, 


The circumstances surrounding those facts are these: In 
1DiT a large number of business men, farmers, educators, and 
professional men, to use the lauguage of the Manufacturers 
Record, addressed a memorial to Congress suggesting that it 
take the necessary steps to bring about prohibition. Among 
the memorialists was Judge Elbert H, Gary, the president of 
tle United States Steel Corporation. The statement has been 
made in the press that, notwithstanding his ardor about pro- 
hibition, his own habits are not those of a prohibitionist. 
That statement, to my knowledge, has been several times made 
in the press, and it has been made upon the floor of the Senate, 
and so far it has never been denied. Another one of those 
memorialists was Thomas A. Edison, of New Jersey. I trust 
he is not as familiar with “ Jersey lightning” as he is with all 
other forms of electricity. 

ln 1922 the Manufacturers Record addressed a letter to all 
these memorialists—1,000 in number, the Record says they 
were—and asked them whether they were still of the same 
mind as they were when they signed the memorial. At the 
sume time, we are told by the Record, it addressed a similar 
inquiry to several hundred 6ther leading manufacturers, whose 
views about prohibition were entirely unknown to the Record, 
and to about 100 iron and steel men, who had at different 
times informed the Record that they favored prohibition. The 
Record states that the replies of 98% per cent of the persons 
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inquired of showed that they were in favor of some sort of 
prohibition, and 8544 per cent of those were in favor of 
strict prohibition; so the Record tells us. Some of the memo- 
rialists, we are further told by the Record, could not be reached 
because they were abroad, and some because they were dead. 
and some did not answer, Later on, in 1925, a business man 
in New York addressed a letter to the Record stating that it 
would be a good idea for it to make a survey of the business 
men who had given those replies. The survey was made by 
the Record and the response, it declares, was overwhelmingly 
in favor of prohibition. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour ef 3 o'clock having 
arrived, under the unanimous-consent agreement the nominua- 
tion of Thomas F. Woodlock to be a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission will be considered in executive session. 
The Sergeant at Arms will clear the galleries and close the 
doors, : 

Thereupon the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
executive business, After 2 hours and 30 minutes spent in 
executive session, the doors were reopened. 

KNOW TENNESSEE 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, there has recently been 
conducted in Tennessee by the Nashville Banner and other 
newspapers of that Siate a most praiseworthy and enlightening 
campaign on “ Know Tennessee.” Public meetings were held 
and speeches made in many parts of the State.- Prizes were 
offered by these newspapers for the best addresses on “ Know 
Tennessee,” and great enthusiasm and interest were aroused; 
and the historical, educational, agricultural, commercial, in- 
dustrial, and natural resources of Tennessee were splendidly set 
forth, 

The campaign ended with a tremendous mass meeting in 
Nashville on last Saturday. The two prize winners were Mr. 
Hammond Fowler, of Rockwood, Tenn., winning the first prize. 
and Mr. James N. McCord, of Lewisburg, winning the second 
prize. I have copies of these addresses, and they are most in- 
teresting and instructive. I ask unanimous consent that they 
may be published in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the addresses were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Mr. Fow.er’s ADDRESS 


The oration delivered by Hammond Fowler, of Rockwood, which was 
awarded first honors by the judges in the final contest of the “ Know 
Tennessee” campaign at Tennessee War Memorial Auditorium Satur- 
day night, carrying with it the award of the handsome silver trophy 
and $500 in money, and which was broadcast from station WSM at 
11 o'clock Saturday night, is in fall as follows: 

“To appreciate fully the remarkable extent of Tennessee's many-sided 
progress let us first retrace the winding trail of tine to a day which 
men still living can recatl. Tennessee in 1866 was a State truly exem 
piifying a great Tennesseean’s description of the postwar South—‘ A 
land that has known sorrow and moistened it with tears, a land fur- 
rowed and riven by the plowshare of war and pillowed with the graves 
of her dead.’ 

“No other State had been so torn with fratricidal strife and bitter- 
ness; no other State save Virginia has been the scene of so many bloody 
conflicts of American arrayed against American. Tennessee in 1866 
was in a condition of utter ruin; her social, economic, and political 
system in upheaval and her population rent into bitterly hostile sec- 
tional factions which eyed each other with enmity and suspicion. 
Educationally she plumbed the lowest depths, VTolitically an unrepre- 
sented mockery of government forced the respecting white element to 
the extremity of organizing the original Ku-Klux Klaa for upholding 
society and administering a measure of justice. 

“It is indeed a dark and distressing background, but one which brings 
out the subsequent achievements of Tennessee in bold relief and adds 
new glory to the volunteer State’s heroic rise from war's ashes and 
reconstruction’s cramping shackles, 

“To attempt to enumerate in the brief space of 20 minutes every 
noteworthy phase of Tennessee’s progress, resources, and opportunities 
is as futile as an attempt to dip up the Mississippi River with a 
gourd—indeed, it would be a task to set them forth adequately in as 
many hours, 

“ STATE'S GREAT SEAL 


“Tn casting about for means of selecting the phases of most impor- 
tanee, | was impressed with the motto upon the State’s great seal, 
‘Agriculture—Commerce,’ and, interpreting the latter in the larger 
sense of producing articles of commerce, I shall seek to show how 
altogether appropriate for the present age is the State emblem designed 
by our forefathers, 

“Since the days of Rome and Babylon agricultural strength has con- 
stituted the ultimate strength of every important nation, and Ten- 
nessee’s agricultural richness is almost unbounded. Agriculturally 
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Tennessee, While but thirty-third in size, ranks twentieth among the 
States and holds fourth place in the South—the South of this discus 
siou being not alone the territory east of the Mississippi and south of 
the Ohio and Potomac Rivers, but a vast and varied empire reaching 
from the upper waters of Chesapeake Bay or the desert land where 
New Mexico joins Texas, comprising one-third of all the States of the 
Union Situated in the heart of this greater Southland, Tennessee is 
a veritable demonstration farm for the whole United States. 

“ Within Tennessee's borders every crop recorded in the Federal cen- 
sus-—save only rice, sugar, and tropical fruits is grown. Tennessea 
has forged to the front so rapidly that from 1900 to 1923 the value of 
her crops and livestock increased sixfold. 

“GREAT CORN CROP 

“For 15 years Tennessee's corn crop has been the largest in the South, 
except the immense State of Texas, and last year, handicapped by a 
drought unprecedented since the establishment of the Weather Burean, 
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‘Tennessee farmers raised a corn crop valued at more than $56,000,000, 


If ground into meal and put up in 24-pound sacks, it would suffice to 
pave a %96-foot roadbed the entive length of the Memphis-to-Bristol 
highway, with meal bags laid one against another, 

“ Inereasing her tobacco crop 700 per cent in the past quarter century, 
Tennessee last year reached third place in the South as a_ tobacco- 
growing State. If all Tennessee's 1925 tobacco were rolled iato 


cigareites it would take one man, starting to-night, smoking one every | 
five minutes, and keeping it up 24 hours a day, on down through the | 


ages till the year 58,926 to consume the entire crop. 

“ {ler 1925 cotton crop amounted to a half million bales of the snowy 
substance. If Tennessee soldiers to-day faced an invading foe behind 
cotton ramparts as they did to save New Orleans in 1815, they might 


place Tennessee's bales end to end and have a far-flung battle line ex- | 


tending from the field where Andrew Jackson smashed the flower of 


the British Army northward to a lofty hilltop where “ Old Hickory,” | 


living in imperishable bronze, mounts guard beside the State capitol at 
Nashville. 

“ Tennessee's striking agricultural diversification is indicated by the 
fact that she ranks sixth in the Nation and third in the South In per- 


centage of human food grown locally, only 22 per cent of the State's | 
provisions coming from outside her own borders. Value of her farm 
property exceeds one and a quarter billion dollars—and over half of | 


her population is engaged in agriculture. 
“ RECLAIMED LAND 


“An illuminating commentary on the enterprise and energy of west 
Tennessee farmers is the fact that, though the State’s area untit for 
cultivation without drainage is a mere fraction of that in most South- 
ern States, drainage enterprises representing an outlay of over 
$5,000,000 have recluimed an acreage in that section larger than all of 
Scott, Sumner, or Haywood Counties, and made tillable fields of alluvial 
soil as rich as the valley of the Nile, from which truck farmers have 
cleared as high as $500 per acre in a single year. 

“ Tennessee has long been famous as a livestock State, sharing with 
Kentucky the distinction of breeding the finest and fastest horses, and 
with Missouri that of being the home of the original hay-burning 
tractor, whose elongated ears have waved beside the American flag in 
every war and whose flying beels haye been the inspiration for humor- 
ists the world over. Despite the encroachment of Detroit there were 
over half a million horses and mules on Tennessee farms at the begin- 
ning of the present year. 

“Tennessee ig rapidly becoming the dairy center not alone of the 
South but of the Nation, A State that 15 years ago was buying her 
buiter from Wisconsin is now manufacturing this golden product— 
golden in more ways than one--to the amount of over 13,000,000 
pounds each year. The State has 16 cheese factories, 125 creameries, 
and an annual output of dairy products larger than any Southern State 
except Missouri. 

“ STRAWBERRY CROP 


“ Tennessee leads the Nation in strawberry growing, shipping in 1924 
8,700 cars of the ruby fruit, valued at $15,000,000. In 1925 Tennes- 
see's peach crop amounted to over 1,800,000 bushels, selling for more 
than $5,000,000, while the peach-growing industry is in its infancy. 
Tennessee peaches bave been marketed in all the large cities of the 
North and East, and even found their way into Canada and across the 
Atlantic to England. 

“The Volunteer State leads the South in the poultry industry, the 
value of her poultry and eggs increasing nearly 250 per cent in the 
last 15 years and reaching in 1924 $29,000,000. Nashville and 
Morristown are the greatest southern poultry-shipping centers, while 
Knoxville has the South's largest chick hatchery, sending its cheepy, 
fluffy, day-old products throughout the Northern and Eastern States. 

“And now, after a brief airplane view of some outstanding aspects 
of Tennessee's agricultural greatness, let us bend our course to the 
fichls of commerce and industry. Latest census figures show over 
4,500 industrial plants within the State, engaged in 135 different 
lines of manufacturing, with an invested capital of $410,000,000. From 
1921 to 1923 the value of Tennessee's industrial output increased 48 
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per erent, while rellable estimates for 1925 place the total at t) 
princely sum of over $700.000,000, an increase of 25 per cent over 





nearly 100 per cent over 1921, and 3,000 per cent over ISS). 
The State's leading manufacturing industry in 1923 was knit goods, 
with $40,000,000 output, while the following ranged from $55,000,000 
to $59,000,000: lumber and timber: cotten goods, flour and grain mill 
products; railroad repair shops; planing-mil products; cottonseed 
oil; foundry and machine shops; printing and publishing; furniture ; 
ice cream; and confectioners 


‘Teunessee leads the South in the rayon industry, the du Pont 


interests at Nashville and Muropean capital at Elizabethton having 
under construction plants representing an investment of some $30, 
00,000 for the manufacture of this artificial silk, which has assumed 
great importance in the world’s commerce 

‘In the quarter century closing last year, Tennessee Increased the 
number of active spindles in her cotton mills over 400 per cent, having 


a half-million turning in 1925, while the percentage of total spindles 
active was larger than that of Massachusetts, New England's greatest 
textile State. Prophetic of similar action tn other industries and typ 

cal of southern textile supremacy, two Massachusetts cotton mills were 
dismantled in 1924 and moved to new locations in Tennessee, the New 
England of Dixie! East Tennessee has become Amerten’s greates 
staple hosiery-making region The South's largest blanket factory 

in a middle Tennessee town Tennessee ranks third in the South as a 
flour and grist milling State, Nashville making more flour than any 
other southern city; she ts third in the South in furniture manufae- 
turing, first In stoves and ranges, first in the world in cotton-seed oil 
products. She leads the South in printing and publishing, the largest 
southern printing establishment being in an east Tennessee town, whilo 


yk 


Nashville publishes more religious periodicals than any other city in 
America. 

* ‘Tennessee is second in the South in mintog Iron ore and manufacture 
of pig iron, producing nearly 200,000 tons of ore and a quarter million 
tons of iron in 1925. The first coal-using iron furnace south of the 
Ohio River was in Rockwood, where the original company still makes 
iron with a record of 53 years of uninterrupted 24-hour-a-day pro- 
duction, 

“MANY FORESTS 


“From Tennessee’s 12,000,900 acres of forest land, contalning 140 
species of trees, were cut 451,000,000 feet of timber in 1921, while 
standing timber is estimated at 65,000,000,000 feet. A report txsued by 


the State forestry division only two days ago places the 1925 ontput 
of mills in 22 counties at 575,000,000 feet, and says ‘no hardwood 
timber lands in the United States have a greater potential value than 
of the Cumberland Plateau in Tennessee.’ Cut-over lands will repro 
duce a timber crop more rapidly than in any other section of the 
United States, owing to the long growing season and abundant rainfall, 
Memphis is the world’s greatest hardwood market, with Nashville 
second. 

“In 1928 Tennessee stood thirteenth in the Nation and third in the 


| South in electrical output, while the potential hydroelectric power 


awaiting development along her rivers challenges the imagination of 
the most visionary dreamer and leaves the brain dizzy in an attempt 
to conceive of its immensity. Conservative engineers who have spent 
years in the study of conditions here estimate that the Tennessee and 
Cumberland River systems within Tennessee are capable of producing 
some 5,000,000 horsepower of electrical energy-——one-fifth of the poten- 
tial power of all the 48 States combined. To put it graphically, Ten- 
nessee’s hydroelectricity could crown the brow of mother earth with 
a halo of eternal light by supplying current for a white way of 5,000 
candlepower bulbs set 35 feet apart on either side of a 25,000-mile 
boulevard. Had Tennessee no resources save her waterpower she would 
still be a splendidly favored Commonwealth of boundless opportunt- 
ties. To go into details of Tennessee's power resources would exclude 
the discussion of any other subject, but suffice it to say that the pro- 
jected development is no idle dream, that sites have actually been 
located and negotiations started looking to the early construction of 
dams to develop a million horsepower in the upper Tennessee and that 
their completion will give east Tennessee's industrial regions not only 
power but all-year navigation and an all-water outlet to the Gulf 
ports. 
“POWER ENERGY 


“Not content with endowing Tennessee's soil with fertility, clothing 
her hills with forests, and blessing her streams with potential energy 
to do the world's work, the great Creator placed beneath her surface 
57 of the 63 commercial minerals known to the United States, thus 
making her a specimen case of diversified mineral resources found in 
no similar area on the American continent, Tennessee ranks second in 
the United States in the production of marble and of phosphate rock. 
Kast of the Mississippi she leads all States save Michigan in copper 
mining and New Jersey in zine. She is second in the South in iron 
aml fifth in coal mining, while at the 1923 production rate of 6,000,000 
tons her coal fields are estimated to have a 4,000 years’ supply. She 
produced $5,000,000 worth of Portland cement and $5,000,000 worth of 
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clay in 1924, the Intter being brick elay, suitable for all kinds of 
brick, and bell clay fer china, porcelain, and pottery. 

“A gimete town in one month last year shipped 30 carloads of china 
and pottery, and development of Tennessee's clay promises to make 
her the eenter of Dixie’s growing ceramic industry. Tennessee’s pe- 
troleam output in 1925, though comparatively small, showed a 230 
per eent increase over 1924—more than any State except New Mexico, 

“Among other mincrals found im quantities evfficient to warrant min- 
ing operations are: Barytes, bauxite, fuorspar, Iimestone, manganese, 
silica, slate, and traces of gold. ‘The value of all minerals quarried or 
mined in Tenmessee in 1924 was $46.000,000—an inerease of 50 per 
eent over 1919 and 500 per cent over 1900, 


“HER CITIZENSHIP 


“IL have told you much, ladies and gentlemen, about the progress and 
resources of Tennessee, but much more must remain unsaid. FI have 
not stressed the fact that she has an orderly, intelligent, God-fearing 
Anglo-Saxon citizensbip—a population 79 per cent white and liter- 
ally 99.3 per cent pure American bern; that, despite relatively small 
expenditures for public health, ber white death rate in 1922 was lower 
than that of California, Florida, Maime, or Massachusetts; that a 
greater percentage of county and State revenue from taxation is spent 
for public education than in Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Rhode 
Island, or Maryland—tke bome State of a ,mwisguided ereature who in 
a recent magazine artiele referred to Tennesseeans as ‘ flop-eared 
yokeis’ and Tennessee as ‘ semisavage.’” 


Mr. McCorp's Appress 

The eration delivered by James N. McCord, of Lewisburg, which was 
awarded second honors and earned the $250 offered by the Banner, is 
in full as follows: 

“As the fingers of the sunbeam 
Lift the drapery of night, 
Soumiless its forms are shaping 
"Neath the temches of the light, 
And with eloqmence unuttered 
Speak they to the listening heart 
As the traveler seftly enters 
Nature's gallery of art.” 
ILageman. 

“The poet must have had Tennessee in mind when he penned these 
lines A tate where nature's beauty attracts the visitor and bids 
him linger and, lingering, belds him in her tender embrace. <A State 
peopled by the purest Anglo-Saxon citizenship, practically all descend- 
ants of pioneers. <A climate that rival# that of any section of our 
country in its different and delightful changes. 

“ When the hardy pioneer blazed the trail into what is now Tennessee 
and from the trackless wilderness began the fashioning of a settle- 
ment he opened the door of opportunity to mankind, and all who have 
entered and who will enter have found and will eentinue to find the 
greatest possible fulfillment of their fondest dreams of wealth, of 
health, and happiness. 

“ But as every vesterday must have its to-day, so must every to-day 
lave its to-morrow. We are rieh in the heritage that is ours of the 
golden years of yesterday, splendid in the development of our resources 
of today, and wonderful in our possibilities and opportunities of to 
morrow. A State of hallewed and precious memories, proud of these 
‘Fennesseans who have written their names high amd well in the 
Nation's histery as statesmen, as seldiers, as scholars, and as Chris- 
lians. Sleeping in ber tender and encircling arms is the dust of three 
Presidents of the Republie, a gift frem Tennessee to the Nation. 
Kiqually as peacefully and as saeredly does she guard the narrow 
homes of soldiers and patriots ef all wars from the Revelutionary to 
the great World War. Scholars ef early days sleep in her soil, resting 
from cempleted labors that have benefited the race. Representatives 
of the Christian relighon, who builded well the foundation structure 
of Christian citizenship, sleep their last long steep in her besom, herve 
to arise when they shall be ealled to their reward, 


STRONG CITARACTSR 

“Outstanding characters were developed when we were only a terrt- 
tory, only to become more potent in world affairs when we became 
a part of the United States in June, 1796. Much time could be given 
to Jackson, Pelk, Johnson, Sevier, Houston, Crockett, Forrest, and 
Davis, but let it sufflee that the eutstanding individual hero of al? 
wars in which he fought was Tennessee’s Andrew Jackson; the out- 
standing individual here of the war fer Texas independenee was Ten- 
nessee's Davy Crockett; the outstanding individual hero of the Civil 
War was Tennessee's Sam Davis, and the outstanding individual hero 
of the great World War was Tennessee's Alvin York. 

“In the World War the ©ne hundred and fourteenth Ficld Artillery 
of Tennessee ranked first In the artillery units of the second army, 
while the Phirteenth Division, eomposed largely of Tennesseans, was 
the first to break the almost impregnable Hindenberg line. We would 
bike to spend more time with the great charaeters that made Tennessee 
history and laid the foundation for her splendid citizenship, They 
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will Nve in ovr hearts as long as Hfe lasts. But as every yesterday 
must have its to-day, so must we eome to the matter of knowing 
Tennessee as she is now and the delightful anticipation of what ehe 
will be to-merrew. 

“Tke development of Tennessee has been amongst the outstanding 
feateres of this Nation. From the beginning of the settlement of this 
einpire Tennessee has been essentially an agricultural section, and the 
vast wealth ef erops of every known kind that can be grown in the 
latitude im which we are lecated are, in a large measure, developed 
| and grown here, and they find easy access to and ready sale in the 
| markets of the world. Tennessee produces 78 per cent of the foed 
t 





that her people consume. There are 252,669 farms in Tennessee, 218,- 
620 operated by white farmers and the balance of a little more than 
54,000 are operated by the colered race, We have 26,000,000 acres in 
our area, 17,914,025 acres in farm lands, with 11,185,302 aeres in im- 
proved lands, the balance in weedland and pasture. There were, hew- 
ever, last year 1,271,171 idle acres in Tennessee. Our farm lands 
and buildings are valued at about $750,000,000, while the average 
price per acre is estimated at $42.50. 
“ PRINCIPAL CROPS 


“Our principal crops are corn, oats, wheat, barley, white and sweet 
potatoes, cotton, tobacco, and fruits ef many varicties. Our production 
of corn for 1925 was about 60,000,000 bushels, notwithstanding the 
unprecedented drought, but with redoubled energies and the active 
eultivation of more than 10 per cent of our improved land that was 
idle last year our possibilities for to-morrow are not 70,000,000 or 
80,006,000 bushels but 100,000,000 bushels. It Is estimated that corn 
fed to hogs at present valve wil! net the farmer $3 per bushel. Com- 
pute Im your mind the vast wealth for Tennessee from this one crop. 

What is true of corn is true in Tike proportion of the other grains we 
produce, There is nothing more inspiring than oceans of golden 
grain weaving in the crisp afr of a Tennessee day as it bows its head 
to the coming crop of red clover, giving from the field a rich yield to 
the owner and welcoming the coming of a legume that returns a fer- 
tility to the sofl, guaranteeing to coming generations and even to those 
as yet unborn continued productivity of sof? In the years that await. 

“Commercial fruit growing has already passed the experimenial stage 
in Tennessee, and many orchards and fields are yielding their owners 
a satisfactory income. We are fast becoming the leading truck-farming 
State of the South. We grow more strawberries than any of our sister 
States or, for that matter, any State im the Union. Millions and mil- 
lions of dollars in green wrapped tonrmtoes are shtpped from our bor- 
ders im season; and what traveler away from home but that knows 
that every breakfast table of the East serves the rich-flavored, red 
meat Tennessee cantaloupe? Canning plants dotted here and there 
over the State are sending Tennessee canned vegetables to the grocery 
shelves of the world. 

“Tennessee ranks second in the Wnion in the number of colonies of 
bees kept on farms and seventh in the number ef peunds of honey pro- 
duced annually. We produced in 1920, in rownd numbers, $698,259 in 
heney amd the half of the value of the bee culture is not told, because 
the bee is the pendulum that swings to and fro over erchard and field, 
giving a wealth of inestimable valwe to growing crops of fruit and 
vegetables. 

“ Livestock has been and will continue to be one of the greatest if 
not the grentest of our endeavors. There is no State in the Union that 
offers better advantages for the production of Mvesteck than does Ten- 
nessee. We have an abundance of bluegrass, an unlimited supply of 
water, and all the lime in our soil for the development of bone. [Hardly 
a county in the State but that is especially adapted to this industry. 
Our values fer 1925 shew a marked increase over 12920, but the half 
of eur possibilities are yet untold. 

“We are becoming a sheep-growing State ané many farmers are ob- 
taining wonderful results with the produce from their flecks. Onr 
lambs and wool are ready for market lomg before those of Virginia and 
Kentueky, and as a result we get the enriiest and best prices. It may 
interest you to be reminded that a bit of fleece from a Tenmessee sheep 
won the grand prize at the Lemdon, England, exposition in 1856. 

“We are short on hogs, but we challenge the werld for a location 
better than ours for the production of hogs and the development of the 
swine imdustry. The present agitation fer more hogs and the ten 
litter development idea with proper feeding and sure profits is one 
along educational lines, and we may soon come baek to the honor that 
was ours in 1850, that of being the leadimg hog State in the Union. 

“We have more purebred beef cattle than any other State in the 
Southeast. The three outstanding breeds of the beef type, Shorthorn, 
Aberdeen-Angus, and Hereford, being preduced with signal success. 


“ DAIRY PROWESS 


“The greatest dairy herds of the Sonth are Tennessee herds. The 
dairy industry, yet in its infancy, produced $4,000,000 in 1925 from our 
creameries and eheese factories. Our cows are of unusual quality, 
and we are improving them every year. You may be interested in 
knowing that the first Jersey cow in the world to produce as much as 
$00 pounds of better within a year was a Tennessee cow. The thir- 
teenth gold-medal bull in the United States was developed in Tepnessee, 








Tennessee was the first State in the South to take up the eradication 
of bovine tuberculosis. In 1922 Bradley County in east Tennessee, 
Marshall County in middle Tennessee, and Shelby County in west Ten- 
nessee became tuberculosis-free areas. As a result our cows have 
been in heavy demand and we are shipping them by carload into the 
New England States, Canada, British Columbia, the Northwest, Mexico, 


| 
Cuba, and throughout the South. After a while when the entire State | rambler and the American Beauty grow in profusion 


is a free area we will be outstanding for health and high producing 
herds. 

* We produce the greatest value of poultry and eggs in all States east 
of the Mississippi and south of the Ohio Rivers. We have the greatest 
hatchery center at Knoxville, the largest shipping center at Morris- 
town, a trainload of poultry going from there to the East every Friday 
in the year, the greatest market-fattening center at Nashville. This 
interest is growing steadily in middle and west Tennessee, and with all 
natural and commercial advantages the future development of the 
poultry business on a standardized basis is bright. Our revenue from 
the poultry industry in 1924 was $29,000,000. 

“The industrial development of Tennessee is astounding, once we ap- 
preciate its immensity. The manufactured products of the State for 
1923 was $555,265.595. This was before the location of the two rayon 
silk plants in Tennessee, one at Old Hickory and the other at Johnson 
City. The rounded achievement of Tennessee in manufacturing is won- 
derful and the estimated value of the products for 1925 is $700,000,000. 
Yhere is every good reason for the belief that the harnessing of more 
power from our waterways, our ideal labor conditions, will increase this 
amount to more than $1,000,000,000 within this good year. 


“ FORUST PRODUCTS 


“The products of our forests reached $20,000,000 in 1923. Ninety- 
five per cent of the red cedar in the United States is within four counties 
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of Tennessee. More children have learned to form the letters of the | 


alphabet and more dotted lines have been signed by pencils made from 
Tennessee red cedar than from all other States of the Union combined. 

“ We are unable to compute the value of our mineral wealth, but we do 
know minerals of the country abound in the soil of our State. The 
output of the mines for 1925 was more than $46,000,000, and the sur- 
face of these rich deposits has hardly been touched. 

“We are rich in our development of farming, manufacturing, and 
mines, the revenue derived from these three sources in 1925 being in 
excess of $2,000,000,000. Oh, if the knowing of Tennessee will only 
awaken a keener interest within our own borders it will bear fruit 
from out yonder, and with the infiux of people into Tennessee we will 
build onto the splendid structure already begun and will grow on and 
on in the development of our limitless resources. 

“The development of our water power is one of the big things before 
us to-day. It has been estimated by high authorities that the potential 
water power of the Tennessee River and its tributaries constitutes 
one-fifth of the entire water power of the United States. Fifteen years 
ago there were no hydroelectric developments in Tennessee. To-day 
the installed capacity is about 167,000 horsepower. If the present 
installation of equipment in hydroelectric plants in Tennessee con- 
tinues, we should see about 330,000 horsepower within the next four 
years. It is estimated that there is yet available and awaiting develop- 
ment here something in excess of 1,000,000 horsepower. 

“ Tennessee is knitted together by a splendid system of railroads, fast 
destroying distances between given points and placing every section of 


the State not only in easy access of our own markets but within 24 | 


to 36 hours of every available market. 
“ HIGHWAYS INCREASE 


“We are taking high rank in the development of our highways, and 
splendid thoroughfares traverse most all counties of the State. We 
are just beginning this era of development. Where these highways go 
a better spirit of progress abounds, and Tennessee in growing out of 
the mud is staying high in the sunlight of splendid ideals, with the 
result that we are moving at a rapid rate in the development of every 
rural section of the State. 

“Tennessee has ever been willing to open her purse strings to the 
boys and girls of the State. Thirty-three and one-third per cent of the 
_ gross revenue from all sources collected by the State are devoted 
to educational purposes. We buave eight months’ terms in our rural 
and elementary schools, a splendid high-school system, three splendid 
normals, one in each grand division of the State, the Polytechnic 
Institute at Cookeville, and the greatest institution of the kind in 
America in the University of Tennessee, at Knoxville. And this is not 
all; we have Peabody, Vanderbiit, Cumberland, and many other uni- 
versities here and there over the State, and in Fisk we have the 
largest university in the United States for the colored race. 

“The greatest development of our resources is in taking the raw 
material of childhood and passing it through our splendid educational 
institutions, making it a finished product in the manhood and woman- 
hood of the State and sending them all over the Nation, where they are 
moulding sentiment and having their influence in controlling the 
destiny of the Republic. 

“Tennessee has passed the dawn and shines resplendent. We have 
passed from the darkness of that overpowering poverty which rested 
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like a pall on our State after the Civil War and reconstruction days. 
The clouds were heavy and lowering, but sunrise ts here. We see the 
morning light and it will grow to meridian heights ond flood the whole 
State with the glory of wide prosperity and progress 

“O Tennessee! You are wonderful in your scenic beauty. <A land 
where tall trees lean together in friendly embrace, where the pink 
You are won- 
derful in all your glory; your borders are a veritable garden of flowers, 
You are the coziest corner in nature's gallery of art. 

“T brave fatied to dwell upon Tennessee's unequalled scenic wonders 
that have focussed the eyes of the world on her mountains, the bigh- 
est, wildest, and grandest in eastern America. T have failed to ple- 
ture, nor can I adequately do so now, the matchless all-year climate 
of Tennessee, with winters seldom too cold to interfere with work or 
play, summers seldom too hot for health or comfort, and spring and 
autumn seasons of delight such as no other sections enjoy. 

“As for the opportunities of Tennessee—study her resources, survey 
her unparalleled possibilities, from where the majestic flow of the Mis 
sissippi waters, the dense verdure of alluvial plains, eastward to where 
the mid-high peaks of the Great Smokies tower into the chill upper 
reaches of a sapphire sky to catch the first kiss of morning sunlight. 
Dream dreams, see visions-—then turn to the cold pages of Tennessee 
facts and find a place for the fulfillment of your heart's desire! 

“ Tennesseeans! Fellow citizens of the State that gave me birth and 
within whose borders I hope to live and work till my final swnamons 
comes, let us appreciate the greatness of our own home State; let us 
realize her splendid past, her inspiring present, and from these com- 
bined catch a vision of a Tennessee of the future which shaW along 
every line of endeavor surpass the Tennessee of 1926 even as the 
latter surpasses the broken, bleeding, ruin which was Tennessee in 
1866, Let us forget narrow prejudices, wipe out sectional lines, drop 
our ‘hyphenated’ titles of east Tennessee, middle Tennessee, and 
west Tennessee, and, like the three musketeers of Dumas’s romance, 
join eur hearts and hands in a sacred pledge of ‘one for all and all 
for one *—Tennesseeans dedicated to the upbuilding and development 
of Tennessee!" 

COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BLYTHE, CALIF. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill (S. 3103) authorizing the construe- 
tion of a bridge across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, 
to strike out all after the enacting cluuse and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to John Lyle Har- 
rington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Colo- 
rado River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, near the 
city of Blythe, Calif., in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the condi- 
tions and limitations contained in this act. The construction of this 
pridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in such bridge 
be made either before or after its completion, until the plans and 
specifications for such construction or alteration have been submitted 
to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved 
by them as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and 
weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. The seid Jobn Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal 
rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority con- 
tained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec, 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of California, the State of 
Arizona, any political subdivision of either of such States, within or 
adjoining which such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests in real property 
necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in aceordance with 
the law of either of such States governing the acquisition of private 
property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time after 
the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge it is 
acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation to 
be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual 
cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable 
deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and ap- 
proaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such Interests in real prop- 
erty, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and ap- 
proaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property), and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 4. The said John Lyle Harrington, bis heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of such 
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bridge, file with the Scervetary of War a sworn itemized statement 
glowing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and 
approaches, including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real 
property and actual financing and promotion costs, Within three 
years after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War may 
investigate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the 
sald John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and as- 
signs, sball make available to the Seeretary of War all of bis records 
in connection with the financing and construction thereof. The find- 
ings of the Secretary of War as to such actual original costs shall be 
conclusive 

Sre. 5, The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred tn. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


RECESS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate take a 
recess, in accordance with the unanimous-consent agreement 
entered into on the 16th instant. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 
30 minutes p. m.), under the unanimous-consent agreement 
heretofore entered into, took a recess until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, March 24, 1926, at 12 o’clock meridian, 


NOMINATIONS 


Baccutive nominations received by the Senate March 23 (Icgis- 
lative day of March 20), 1926 


PoOSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Ilarry L. Jones to be postmaster at Bay Mineite, Ala., in 
place of Il. L. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1926. 

Ilenry M. Gay to be postmaster at Lanett, Ala., in place of 
Hl. M. Gay. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1926. 

Arthur G. Smith to be postmaster at Opelika, Ala., in place 
of A. G. Smith. Inecumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Joseph J. Langdon to be postmaster at Reform, Ala., in place 
of J. J. Langdon. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

Dona M. Dees to be postmaster at Repton, Ala., in place of 
PD. M. Dees. Incumbent’s commission expired March 23, 1926. 
CALIFORNIA 

Nellie Pellet to be postmaster at Brawley, Calif., in place 
of Nellie Pellet. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1026. 

Walter D. Neilson to be postmaster at Del Monte, Calif., in 
place of W. D. Neilson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 8, 1925. 

Ray G. Brackett to be postmaster at Geyserville, Calif., in 
place of R. G. Brackett. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 23, 1925. 

Tracy Learnard to be postmaster at Gilroy, Calif., in place 
of Tracy Learnard. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Frank L. Huff to be postmaster at Mountain View, Calif., in 
place of F. L. Huff. Inecumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1926. : 

John W. G. Mauger to be postmaster at Standard, Calif., 
in place of J. W. G. Mauger. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

COLORADO 


Hoyt D. Whipple to be postmaster at Berthoud, Colo., in 
Place of H. D. Whipple. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

Frank M. Whalen to be postmaster at Deertrail, Colo., in 
place of F. M. Whalen. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1925, 

Albert Neuman to be postmaster at Elbert, Colo., in place of 
Albert Neuman, Incumbent’s commission expired February 17, 
1926. 

Norman P. Beckett to be postmaster at Lafayette, Colo., in 
place of N. P. Beckett. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

Thomas S. Perey to be postmaster at Tabernash, Colo., in 


place of T. S. Percy. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1926. 





DELAWARE 


Samuel S. Dennison to be postmaster at Yorklyn, Del., in 
place of S. S. Dennison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 15, 1925. 

FLORIDA 


William T. DuPree to be postmaster at Citra, Fla., in place 
of W. T. DuPree. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Homer B. Rainey to be postmaster at Wauchula, Fla., in 
place of H. B. Rainey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 


Emma H. Paine to be postmaster at Alpha, IIL, in place of 
FE. H. Paine. Incumbent’s commission expired November 17, 
19235. 

Gustav H. Beckemeyer to be postmaster at Beckemeyer, TIl., 
in place of G. I. Beckemeyer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1926. 

Lacey 1D. Irwin to be postmaster at Kane, IIL, in place of 
L. D. Irwin, Incumbent’s commission expired February 24, 
1926. 

Peter F. Moore to be postmaster at Lake Forest, IIL, in place 
of P. F. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Ray F. Tribbett to be postmaster at Mount Pulaski, UL, in 
place of R. F. Tribbett. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Henry W. Schilling to be postmaster at Noble, TL, in piace 
of H. W. Schilling. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
21, 1926. 

Edward F. Guffin to be postmaster at Pawpaw, IIL, in place 
of E. F. Guffin. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. y 

INDIANA 


Jennette Mertz to be postmaster at Bunker Hill, Ind., in place 
of Jennette Mertz. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2%, 
1926. 

Earl R. Shinn to be postmaster at Mentone, Ind., in place of 
E. R. Shinn. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1926. 

Omer R. Metz to be postmaster at South Whitley, Ind., in 
place of P. A, Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 30, 1926. 

Othor Wood to be postmaster at Waldron, Ind., in place of 
Othor Wood. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1926. 

William W. Schmidt to be postmaster at Wanatah, Ind., 
in place of W. W. Schmidt. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1926, 

IOWA 


Mikel L. Larson to be postmaster at Callender, Iowa, in place 
of M. L. Larson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

George E. Gates to be postmaster at Edgewood, Iowa, in 
place of G. E,. Gates, Incumbent’s commission expired March 
2, 1926, 

Weber B. Kuenzel to be postmaster at Garnavillo, Iowa, in 
place of W. B.- Kuenzel. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1925. 

Anna M. Wilhelmi to be postmaster at Garwin, Iowa, in 
place of A. M. Wilhelmi. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 20, 1925. 

“Ralph A. Dunkle to be postmaster at Gilman, Iowa, in place 
of R. A. Dunkle. Incumbent’s commission expires Mareh 24, 
1926. 

Jay E. Beemer to be postmaster at Gravity, Iowa, in place 
of J. E. Beemer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

William Hayes to be postmaster at Harlan, Iowa, in place 
of William Hayes. Incumbent’s commission expired March. 
22, 1926. 

Isabelle A. Boyle to be postmaster at MeGregor, Iowa, in 
place of I. A. Boyle. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Elmer L. Langlie to be postmaster at Marquette, Iowa, in 
place of BE. L. Langlie. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 14, 1925. 

Harley S. Rittenhouse to be postmaster at Monona, Iowa, in 
place of H. S. Rittenhouse. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1926. 

Marshall W. Maxey to be postmaster at Riverton, Iowa, in 
place of M. W. Maxey. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1926. 

George H. Kinney to be postmaster at Stacyville, Towa, in 
place of G. H. Kinney. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1926. 











1926 


Simon C. V. Blade to be postmaster at Stanton, Iowa, in 
place of 8S. C. V. Blade. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
99, 1926. 

KANSAS 

Frank E. George to be postmaster at Altamont, Kans., in 
place of F. E. George. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1925. 

Benjamin F. Liebst to be postmaster at Greeley, Kans., in 
place of B. F. Liebst. Incumbent’s commission expired October 
20, 1925. ° 

KENTUCKY 

William H. Sergent to be postmaster at Jenkins, Ky., in place 
of W. H. Sergent. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
15, 1925. 

MAINE 


Anna T. Douglass to be postmaster at Yarmouthville, Me., in 
place of A. T. Douglass. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 15, 1925. 

MICHIGAN 


Verl L. Amsbaugh to be postmaster at Camden, Mich., in place 
of V. L. Amsbaugh. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1026. 

Fred G. Rafter to be postmaster at Decatur, Mich., in place 
of F. G. Rafter. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Claude BK. Hyatt to be postmaster at Linden, Mich., in place 
of ©. EK. Hyatt. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Otto J, Benaway to be postmaster at Orion, Mich., in place of 
©. J. Benaway. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

Charles J. Gray to be postmaster at Petoskey, Mich., in place 
of ©. J. Gray. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1926. 

Hattie B. Baitzer to be postmaster at Seottviile, Mich., in 
place of Hi. B. Baltzer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

Grover J. Powell to be postmaster at Washington, Mich., in 
place of G. J. Powell. Incumbent’s commission.expired March 
22, 1926: 

Joseph L. Kelly to be pestmaster at Watersmeet, Mich., in 
place of J. L. Kelly. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

MINNESOTA 


Pearl M. Hall to be postmaster at Ah-Gwah-Ching, Minn., In 
place of P. M. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 
1926. 

Edith A. Marsden to be postmaster at Hendrum, Minn., in 
place of E. A. Marsden. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 22, 1925. 

William Pennar to be postmaster at La Porte, Minun., in place 
of William Pennar. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Mable C. Brashears to be postmaster at Gunnison, Miss., in 


place of M. C. Brashears. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 17, 1926. 

Florence Brady to be postmaster at Lula, Miss., in place of 
Florence Brady. Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 
1926. 

MISSOURI 
Ada M. Pattee to be postmaster at Amsterdam, Mo., tn place 


of Marie Amyx. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 


1925. 

Carl F. Sayles to be postmaster at Laclede, Mo., in place of 
©. F. Sayles. Incumbent’s commission expired February 17, 
1926. 

Herbert H. A. Redeker to be postmaster at Morrison, Mo., 
in place of H. H. A. Redeker. Incument’s commission ex- 
pired February 17, 1926. 

Charles O. Vaughn to be postmaster at Weaubleau, Mo., in 
place of C. O. Vaughn. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 17, 19286. 

William P. Murphy to be postmaster at Wheatland, Mo., in 
place of W. P. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926, 

NEBRASKA 


Lillian M. Longan to be postmaster at Bartley, Nebr., in 
place of L. M, Longan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 16, 1926. 

Francis EB. Davis to be pestmaster at Homer, Nebr., in place 


—- EB. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24 
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Edward A. Walker to be postmaster at Stuart, Nebr., in 


Place of KE. A. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 


NEVADA 


Lert M. Weaver to be postmaster at Goldfield, Nev., in place 
of B. M. Weaver. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2 
1926. 

NEW JERSEY 


Adrian P. King to be postmaster at Beachhaven, N. J., in 
place of A. P. King. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
21, 1926. 

William Q. Schoenheit to be postmaster at Long Valley, N. J., 
in place of W. Q. Schoenheit. Incumbent's commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

Rae B. Cook to be postmaster at Mount Arlington, N. J., in 
place of R. B. Cook. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
22, 1926. 

Lucius C. Higgins to be postmaster at Mountain Lakes, N. J., 
in place of L. C. Higgins. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

Otis F. Lee to be postmaster at Ocean Grove, N. J., in place 
of ©. F. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1926. 

Harold Chafey to be postmaster at Point Pleasant, N. J., in 
place of Harold Chafey. Incumbent’s commission expires May 
16, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

La Dette @. Elwood to be postmaster at Alden, N. Y¥., in 
place of L. G. Elwood. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1926. 

Joseph F. Krampf to be postmaster at Allegany, N. Y., in 
place of J. F. Krampf. Imcumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Robert H. MacNaught to be postmaster at Hobart, N. Y., in 
place of R. H. MacNaught. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 8, 1925. 

Clinton D. Drumm to be postmaster at Malverne, N. Y., in 
place of C. D, Drumm. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1926. 

Jesse W. Lewis to be postmaster at Petersburg, N. Y., in 
place of J. W. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1926. 

Robert L. Wilcox to be postmaster at Port Leyden, N, Y., in 
place of R. L. Wilcox. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Sutherland Lent to be postmaster at Sloatsburg, N. Y., in 
place of Sutherland Lent. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 20, 1926. 

Isaac Bedford to be postmaster at Thiells, N. Y., in place of 
Isaac Bedford. Incumbent’s commission expired March 20, 
1926. 

Henry W. Osborn to be postmaster at Ulster Park, N. Y., in 
place of H. W. Osborn. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Wilma B. Scott to be postmaster at West Valley, N. Y., in 
place of W. B. Scott. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 


° NORTH CAROLINA 


Malpheus F. Hinshaw to be postmaster at Randleman, N. C., 
in place of M. F. Hinshaw. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. 

Wade BF. Vick to be postmaster at Robersonville, N. ©., in 
place of W. E. Vick. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1926. 

Bertie L. Matthews to be postmaster at Vass, N. C., in place 
of B. L. Matthews. Incumbent's commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

Warren G. Elliott to be postmaster at Wilmington, N. ©., in 
place of W. G. Elliott. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

NORTH DAKOTA 


George Klier, jr., to be pestmaster at Bisbee, N. Dak., in 
place of George Klier, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 24, 1926. 

Charles A. Jordan to be postmaster at Cogswell, N. Dak., in 
place of C. A. Jordan. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

William E. Bowler to be postmaster at Noonan, N. Dak., in 
place of W. E. Bowler. Incumbent’s commission expired August 
4, 1925. 

Rolfe H. Hesketh to be postmaster at St. John, N. Dak., In 
place of. R. H. Hesketh. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1926, 
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Jobn K. Dichm to be postmaster at Schafer, N. Dak., in ‘er 


of J. K. Diebm. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
1926, 
OHIO 

Nellie E. Beam to be postmaster at Ansonia, Ohio, in place 
of N. KE. Beam. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
126. 

Jacob W. Simon to be postmaster at Bloomdale, Ohio, in 
place of J. W. Simon. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
234, 1826. 


James B, Jones to be postmaster at Canfield, Ohio, in place | 
of J. KB. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 1926. 

Vashti Wilson to be postmaster at Corning, Ohio, in place’ of 
Vashti Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
10926. 

William HI. 
place of W. HT. 
23, 1926. 

William 
place of W. 
March 24, 1926. 

Kdward W. Williams to be postmaster at New Carlisle, Ohio, 
in place of E. W. Williams. Inc umbe nt’s commission expires 
March 2%, 1926. 

Albert W. Davis to be postmaster at Norwalk, Ohio, in place 
of A. W. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1926 

Edwin 
place of EB. 
23, 1926. 

Fred J. 


Ohio, in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Pfau to be postmaster at Hamilton, 
Pfau. 
R Ohio, in 
expires 


Poulson to be postmaster at Holgate, 
R. VPoulson. Incumbent’s commission 


M. Stover 
M. 


Ohio, in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


to be postmaster at Oakwood, 
Stover. 


Wolfe to be postmaster at Quaker City, Ohio, in 


place of EF. J. Wolfe. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1926. 
OKLAHOMA 
Albert M. Dennis to be postmaster at Frederick, Okla., in 
place of A. M, Dennis. Incumbent’s commission expired Mare h 
a. mW 26, 


Merrel L.. Thompson to be postmaster at Hartshorne, 
in place of M. L. Thompson. 
March 22, 1926. 

Roscoe C. Fleming to be postmaster at Tishomingo, Okla., in 
place of R. C. Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 21, 1926. 


Okla., 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


OREGON 


Polk I. Mays to be postmaster at Joseph, Oreg., in place of 
Kk. Mays. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 1926. 
John N. Williamson to be postmaster at Prineville, in 


Oreg., 
place of J. N. Williamson. Incumbent’s commission explred 
March 21, 1926. 


x“ 


ze 


Ilda M. Clayton to be postmaster at Rockaway, Oreg., in place 
of I. M. Clayton. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Joseph FF, Dolan, jr., to be postmaster at Bala-Cynwyd, Pa., 

in place of J, F. Dolan, jr. Incumbent’s commission expires | 


Mareh 24, 1926. 
Lemuel A, osserman to be postmaster at Barnesboro, 
in place of L, sJosserman, 


Pay 
Incumbent’s Commission expired 


March 21, ions. 

Helen Il. Rodgers to be postmaster at Fredericktown, Pa., 
in place of H. Hi. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 24, 1926. 


in place of G, L. Van Alen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 22, 1925, 


Claude E. Savidge to be postmaster at Northumberland, Pa., 
Daniel L. Kauffman to be postmaster at Oley, 


Pa., in place of 


D. L. Kauffman. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Thomas Powell to be postmaster at Patton, Pa., in place of 
Thomas Powell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Philip W. Hunt to be postmaster at St. Davids, Pa., in place 
of P. W. Hunt. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Baron to be postmaster at Centerdale, R. IL, 
Baron. 


Charles J. 
place of C. J. 


oo 
~ 


2, 1926. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


John R. Tolbert to be postmaster at Abbeville, S. C., 
of J. R. Tolbert. 
1926. 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
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Clyde H. Culbreth to be postmaster at Landrmn, S. C., 
place of C. H. Culbreth,. Incumbent’s commission 
March 22, 1926. 
Cary Smith to be postmaster at Manning, 8. 
Cary Smith. 


in 
expired 


C., in place of 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 4, 1926. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Sherman T. Wickre to be postmaster at Andover, 8S. Dak., in 
place of 8S. T. Wickre. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 

Cornelius Ay Trooien to be postmaster at aati, 6 ‘ 
place of C. N. Trooien. 
24, 1926. 

Harry E. Kjenstad to be pestmaster at Brandt, S. 
place of H. E. Kjenstad. 
March 24, 1926. 

Frank Bowman to be postmaster’at Eagle Butte, S. Dak., in 
place of Frank Bowman, Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 24, 1926, 

Mary G. Bromwell to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, 
Dak., in place of M. G. Bromwell. 
pires March 24, 1926. 

Mary V. Breene to be postmaster at Seneca, S. Dak., 


Dak., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Dak., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


Ss. 
Incumbent’s commission ex- 


in place 


of M. V. Breene. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

James Gaynor to be postmaster at Springfield, S. Dak., in 
place of James Gaynor. Incumbent’s commission expired 


March 21, 1926. 

Jobn D. Smull to be postmaster at Summit, 8S. Dak., 
of J. D. Smull. 
1926. 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired March 21, 


TEN NESSEE 


James G. McKenzie to be postmaster at Big Sandy, Tenn., 
in place of J. G. McKenzie, Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 24, 1926. 

Bethel C. Brown to be postmaster at Cleveland, Tenn., 
place of B. C. Brown. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


24, 1926. 
Glenn C. Hodges to be postmaster at Cowan, Tenn., in place 
of G. C. Hodges. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 


1926. 

William F. Campbell to be postmaster at Decatur, Tenn., 
place of W. F. Campbell. 
March 9, 1926. 

Jobn L. Sullivan to be postmaster at Lexington, Tenn., 
place of J. L. Sullivan. 
| 24, 1926. 

Will F. Sherwood to be postmaster at Petersburg, Tenn., 
place of W. F. Sherwood, 
March 24, 1926, 

John A, Wilson to be postmaster at Sharon, Tenn., in place 
of J. A. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires March 24, 
1926. 

Fred Hawkins to be postmaster at Tellico Plains, 
| place of Fred Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission 
March 24, 1926. 

Warren S. Yell to be postmaster at Wartrace, Tenn., in 
place of W. 8S. Yell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
24, 1926. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


Tenn., in 
expires 


TEXAS 
John F. Furlow to be postmaster at Alvord, Tex., in place 
of J. F. Furlow. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 


1926. 

James I. Carter to be postmaster at Arlington, Tex., in place 
of J. I. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired February 9, 
1926. 

Emma L. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Blanket, Tex., in 
place of E. L. McLaughlin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. 

Arthur HJ. Johnson to be postmaster at Eastland, Tex., 
place of A. H. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission atiea 
March 2, 1926. 

Fyank W. Dusek to be postmaster at Flatonia, Tex., in place 
of ¥. W. Dusek. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 
1926. 

Tom Pringle to be postmaster at Goose Creek, Tex., in place 
of M. A. Grant, removed. 

William D. McGowan to be postmaster at Hemphill, Tex., in 
place of W. D. McGowan. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. 

Leonard M. Kealy to be postmaster at Lewisville, Tex., in 
place of L. M. Kealy. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
23, 1926. 
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Yiomer Heward to be pastmaster at Lockney, Tex., in place 


of Homer Howard. 
93, 1926. 

Fred M. Carrington to be postmaster at Marquez, Tex., in 
place of F. M. Carrington. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. 

Mary S. Ray to be postmaster at Midland, Tex., in place of | 
M. S. Ray. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1926. 

William F. Neal to be postmaster at Overton, Tex., in place 
of W. F. Neal. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, | 
1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expires March 


VIRGINIA 
Hooker to be postmaster at Nokesville, Va., in 
Hleoker. Incumbent's commission expires March | 


Edmund 8. 
place of E. &. 
24, 1926. 

WASHINGTON 


Austin L Dickinson to be postmaster at Riverside, Wash., in 
place of A. I. Dickinson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 9, 1926. 

Andrew J. Diedrich to be postmaster at Valley, Wash., in 
place of A. J. Diedrich. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1926. 

Herbert K. Rowland to be postmaster at Zillah; Wash., in 
place of H. K. Rowland. Incumbent’s commission expired No- | 
vember 23, 1925. 

WEST VIRGINTA 

John O. Stone to be postmaster at Davy, W. Va., in place of 
J. O. Stone. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1926. 

Ira Greathouse te be postmaster at Flemington, W. Va., in 
lace of ira Greathouse. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 23, 1926. 

George A. Brooks to be postmaster at Pineville, W. Va., in 
place of G. A. Breoks. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

John C. Smith to be postmaster at Tralee, W. Va., in place of 
J. C. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 23, 1926. 

John W. Mitchell to be postmaster at Wayne, W. Va., in place 
of J. W. Mitchell. Incumbent's commission expired March 21, 
1926. 
telfrad H. Gray to be postmaster at Welch, W. Va., in place 


of BB. H. Gray. Incembent’s commission expires March 23, 
1926. 








WISCONSIN 


John Lindow to be postmaster at Manawa, Wis., in place of 
John Lindow. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

Elmer O. Trickey to be pestmaster at Vesper, Wis., in place 
of E. O. Trickey. Office became presidential October 1, 1923. 


CONFTRMATIONS 


Erecutive nominations received by the Senate March 23 (legia- 
lative day of March 20), 1926 

COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 

A. Lincoln Acker to be collector of customs at Philadelphia. 
Pustic Heartu Service 

Marion F. Haralson to be surgeon. 

John F, Mahoney to be surgeon. 

APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE Reoutar Arwy 


John Laing De Pew to be second lieutenant, Cavalry. 
Theodore Anderson Baldwin, 3d, to be second licutenant, | 
Cavalry. 
Wiley Thomas Moore to be second lieutenant, Field Artillery. 
Raymond Cecil Conder to be second lieutenant, Field Artil- 
lery. 
Russell Thomas Finn to be second licutenant, Field Artillery. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
John Calvin Sandlin to be captain, Infantry. 
Marine Corps 
John C. Beaumont to be colonel. 
Walter N. Hiil to be lieutenant coloncl. 
Clyde H. Metcalf to be major. 
Albert B. Sage to be captain. 
John D. Lockburner to be captain. 
James M. Smith to be first lieutenant. 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Christian F. Richter, Auburn. 


Vada M. Slye, Cucamonga. 
Ed Lewis, Marysville. 
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Charles H. Silva, Newcastle. 
Forest FE. Pau!, Pacific Grove, 

Roy E. Copeland, San Jacinto. 
Clarence Beckley, Santa Paula. 
Samuel F. Ellison, Vacaville. 
Clifford M. Moon, Victorville. 

CON NECTICUT 

William FE, Hazen, Georgetown. 


HAWAIL 
James D, Ackerman, Kealakekua, 


ILLINOLS 
Clarence L. Kiger, Cisne. 
Arthur F. Eberlin, Hardin. 
Maurice Z. Moore, Industry. 
Kewin W. Perkins, Newark. 
Myron W. Hughes, Wauconda. 

IOWA 

Fred P. Carothers, Nodaway. 
Earl P. Tucker, Panora. 

KENTUCKY 
John P. Perkins, Albany. 


Luther G. Bernard, Jamestown. 
Maude FE, Gatrell, Midway. 


LOUISIANA 


llarry R. Mock, Baskin. 

Nugenie L. Richard, Bayou Goula, 

Russell A. Dilly, Clinton. 

H. Ernest Benefiel, Kenner. 

Theedore A. Rains, Marthaville. 

Leonard L. Thompson, Montgomery. 
MISSOURI 

Lester C. Snoddy, Ash Grove. 

Edward Early, Baring. 

Fred L. Mis, Commerce. 

Elizabeth Middleton, Kingsville, 

Gussie C. Henneke, Leslie. 

Albert G. Reeves, Lucerne. 

liubert Lamb, Pineville. 

Joseph G. Gresham, Queen City. 

Clarice C, Lloyd, Valley Park. 
MONTANA 

James S, Honnold, Joliet. 


NEBRASKA 
Erma L. Thompson, Dunning. 
Charles Leu, Elkhorn. 
Bert L. Strauser, Madrid. 
Philip Stein, Plainview. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Lawson M. Almond, Albemarle. 
Minnie T. Moere, Atkinson. 
Madison L. Wilson, Bakersville. 
Wayne EF. Bailey, Chadbourn. 
James D. Andrews, Fairmont. 
Herbert H. Miller, Hickory. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Kathryn Savage, Braddock. 
Charles FE. Harding, Churchs Ferry, 
Anna A. Bjornson, Kulm 
Anthony Hentges, Michigan. 
Andrew D. Cochrane, York. 
OREGON 
Elsie R. Johnson, Florence. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Erma E. Moyer, Bechtelsville. 
Harry N. Beazell, Belle Vernon. 
Effie M. Lang, Fort Washington. 
Thomas H. Probert, Hazleton. 
Mary V. Clemens, Linfield. 
James R. Davis, McAllisterville. 
Charles B. Lengel, Newmanstown, 
Harry Z Wampole, Teiford. 
WISCONSIN 
Illma Dugal, Cadott. 
William A. Roblier, Coloma. 
Roy E. Lawler, Gordon. 
William L. Chesley, Lena. 
Fred S. Thompson, Superier. 
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The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered | 
the following prayer: 

Our Father in heaven, about Thy holy name cluster many | 
of the affections of the human heart. Thy love toward us | 
never fails of its fulfillment. Again do Thou persuade us that 
n defeated life means an undiscovered God, Establish for us a 
right-away that leads to wisdom, truth, and peace At all 
times and in all situations enable us to withstand criticism 
without bitterness or resentment. Continue to help us to be | 
the quality of men that our country needs, and on which it | 
depends for its stability and growth Help us to move with 
rare discernment among the forces of this work-away world. 
In sickness and in health may we look for the light which the 
shaudows prove Amen, 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILI 

Mr. ANTHONY Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 8917) making 
appropriation for the War Department, disagree to all of 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER The gentleman from Kansas asks unani- 
mous cousent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
SY1L7, disugree to all the Senate amendments, and ask for a 
conference Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Reserving the right to ob- 
ject, has the genileman from Kansas consulted with the 
minority members of the committee? 

Mr. ANTHONY. I have conferred with the gentleman from | 
Kentucky [Mr. JoHuNson], the ranking minority member, and | 
he said it was entirely agreeable to him to send the bill to con- 
ference 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title to the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

H.R. S817. An act making appropriations for the military and non 
nilitary activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

and the Chair appointed as confer 
House Mr. ANTHONY, Mr. Barsour, Mr. 
of Kentucky, and Mr. Harrison, 


MESSAGE 


there was 
ees on the 


CLAGUE, 


ho 
part of 
Mr 


ables tion, 
the 
JOHNSON 


FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 


nunounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (UL. R. 7979) granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad Co. 
the right of way through certain public lands for the reloca- 
tion of part of its existing railroad. 

rhe message also announced that the Senate had passed 


with amendments bills of the following titles in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

Il. R.O841. An act making appropriations for the Executive 
Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, com- 
missions and for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
und for other purposes ; 

Li. R. 7741. An act construct a bridge across the Choec- 
tuwatchee River, near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on State 
road No, 20; 

Hi. R. S040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
maintenance, and 


ofhees 


to 


ty 
mstPrue 


rec tion, operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont. ; 

Il. R. S514. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souril State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Black River; 

H.R. SSOS. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State highway 
comn of Louisiana to construct a bridge across the Bayou 
Bartholomew at or ne Point Pleasant in Morehouse Parish; 

Hi. R.ST71. An act to extend the time for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Detroit River 
Within or near the city limits of Detroit, Mich. : 

H.R. Sh09. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a_ bridge 
across the White River: 

li. R.S9TO. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River: and 

H.R. 9599. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 


j I hevill 
city of Leuilsville, 


Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or 


near said city. 
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The message also announced that the Senate 
bill of the following title, in which the 
Ilouse of Representatives was requested : 
S. 3662. An act creating the offices of assistants to the Secre- 
tary of Labor. 


had 
concurrence 


passed 
of the 


STATE 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of House 
Resolution 171, reported by the Committee on Rules. 


TAXATION OF NATIONAL BANKS 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Hiouse Resolution 171 
Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
| order that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
Hiouse on the state of the Union for the consideration of the bill 
Il. R. 9958, entitled “A bill to amend section 5219 of the Revised 


Statutes of the United States.” That after general debate, which shall 
be contined to the bill and shall continue not to exceed four to 
be divided and the chairman and ranking 
minority of the Committee on Banking and Currency, the bil! 
read amendment under the five-minute rule. At the con 
clusion of such the committee shall rise and report the 
bill to the louse with such amendments as may have been adopted and 


hours, 


equally controlled between 


membet 
for 


shall be 


consideration 


the previous, question shall be considered ordered on the Dill and 
amendments thereto to final passage. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I shall ask that an amendment 
| be adopted to this resolution, the reason for which I will 


explain. I ask first that the amendment be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment to House Resolution 171 offered by Mr. Burton: Page 
1, after the word “ Resolved,” strike out lines 1 to 5, inclusive, and 


the word “ States,” in line 6, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
“That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in order to call 
the table the bill S. 3377 and move that the 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole Llouse on the state of 
Union for the consideration of said bill.” 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the reason for that amendment is this: Two bills identical in 
phraseology were pending, one in the House and one in the 
Senate. After the report by the Committee on Rules the 
Senate bill passed that body, and now it is desired to substitute 
the Senate bill for the House bill. 

This measure, the consideration of which is asked, pertains 
to the taxation of the shares of national banks. Under the 
statutes of 1863 there was no provision for the taxation of 
national banks or their income in the hands of the sharehold- 
ers of estates. It may be said in this connection that national 
banks are agencies of the Federal Government, and can not be 
taxed, except by the consent of Congress. 

In 1864 permission was given the States to tax the shares of 
national banks. This was coupled with a provision to the 
effect that the rate of taxation should not be higher than that 
of other similar kinds of moneyed capital. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield to 
me for a moment? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Do I understand that the gen- 
tleman is moving to amend the rule? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; by substituting a Senate bill identical 
with the House bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, of course, I 
can not interfere, but the Committee on Rules had this matter 
under consideration at the time when the gentleman was not 
present. The committee gave the rule unanimously for con- 
sideration of the bill, but it never thought of amending the 
rule. Now the gentleman says that he is proposing to amend 
the rule for the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. BURTON. By substituting a Senate bill that has 
already passed which is absolutely identical with the House 
bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, after the gentleman 
concludes I want to ask the gentleman from New York, the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, a question. 

Mr. BURTON. He is not here. I hope the gentleman from 
Tennessee will not interpose an objection on this ground, be- 
cause this procedure is so clearly desirable for the dispatch 
of business. It can prejudice no possible right to take up a 
bill already passed in the Senate, so that when it is passed in 
the House it goes immediately to the President for approval 
instead of going through the needless formality of passing the 
House bill. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


Louse 
the 


from Speaker's 


Mr. Speaker, if the gentle- 


man will yield further, I think there will be interposition of 
objection, because we dealt with what the committee had be- 
There “ag no disagreement in committee 


fore us at the time. 
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about giving a rule for the consideration of this bill, and it 
was known that it would be open to amendment in every way. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, there is every right to amend 
the Senate bill that is secured by the resolution reported by 
the Committee on Rules. Let me call the attention of the 
gentleman from Tennessee to the portion that would be left in 
the resolution reported by the Committee on Rules, if amended 
as proposed. The amendment merely provides for the substi- 
tution of the Senate bill, and then this resolution states that 
after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and 
which shall continue not to exceed four hours, to be equality 
divided, and forth, the bill shall be read for amendment 
under the five-minute rule. There is bo possible right of any 
Meimber of the House that could be lost by the adoption of this 
amendment, no possible right of any nature. Of course, if the 


so 


objection of so technical a nature should prevail, it would be | 


necessary to abandon this proposed amendment and then pass 
the House bill and see what can be done by way of substitution 
between the two Houses, but I take it, Mr. Speaker, that this 
amendment is in order. I did not think it necessary to consult 
the members of the Committee on Rules in regard to it. The 
amendment was suggested by the chairman of the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and it seemed to me so simple and 
so natural a proceeding that I presented the amendment as I 


have presented it this morning. 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, 1 agree that the legislation 


is urgent, and that the bill as passed by the Senate is identical | 


with the bill ws proposed in the House; 


and we are confronted | 


here with the proposition that it is exceedingly important in | 


the way of legislation; so much so that 
waiting for it, and it is proposed to pass it here now withont 
the Banking and Currency Committee passing upon it at all. 
I suggest to the gentleman that that is a very radical departure 
from our ordinary procedure. I do not 
of thing done. I do not want to establish such a precedent. I 
suggest that we adopt the rule as issued by the Committee on 
Rules, and in the meanwhile the Banking and Currency Com- 


mittee between now and the time the discussion is ended 

and it will be to-morrow before it is finished—can meet and 
report this Senate bill, and then the gentleman can bring in 
bis rule to-morrow morning to substitute the Senate bill for 


the House bill and pass it. 


I do not want to be put in the atti- | 


the legislatures are | 


like to have that kind | 


| final form must remain over one day. 


tude of letting a bill be rushed in here from the Senate that | 


ought to go to the Committee on Banking and Currency in 
order to be passed on by that committee, even if we do say 
that it is identical, because that establishes a precedent that 
takes away from the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House a safeguard, and I think it is objectionable. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. ; 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Is it not a frequent practice in the 


House, where a Senate bill is on the Speaker's table, that the | 


Senate bill is taken up and a similar House bill, being on the 
calendar, laid on the table in order to expedite the legislation? 
If this bill were in any essential respect different from 
House bill, of course I would take the attitude which the 
gentleman from South Carolina takes, but it is identically the 
same bill, word for word and line for line, and I think no 
rights would be lost and that it is nothing out of the way to 
do what the gentleman from Ohio proposes, In fact, I think 
the House could do it by unanimous consent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And had not the Committee on Banking 
and Currency carefully considered and reported the identical 
House bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Every line of it is the same. There 
is absolutely not the difference of a syllable in the two bilis. 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I am not contesting that 
question, but it is establishing a precedent which can be 


avoided very readily by taking the course which I suggest. 
I do not want that precedent established here of going by the 
Committee on Banking and Currency on important legislation 
like this and taking up a bill which that committee has not 
seen until they come upon the floor of the House. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask, as a 
parliamentary proposition, whether after the rule has been 
adopted it is in order to move that the House consider the pend- 
ing House bill under the ordinary rules of the House and sub- 
stitute for it the Senate bill which had come over here. 


Mr. BURTON. Is that inquiry directed to me or to the 
Speaker? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I direct it first to the gentleman from 
Ohio. 





the | 





ee eS 
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Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ohio thinks 
that this is a very technical question of form and believes in 
gxoing to the substance of the proposition. There is another con- 
sideration. There is a certain comity due the Senate from the 


House and from the Senate to the House. The Senate has 
passed a bill, and it has come to us It came to us before any 
consideration was given to it by the Houss Is it quite in 
accord with that comity to say that we will brush aside the 


Senate bill, although that hody has in every way adopted what 


we recommend and take up a bill of our own? It seems to me 
that is a very slender assertion of the prerogatives of the 
House. 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man vield? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. How can we possibly take up 
for consideration to-day in this House a matter which has not 
lain on the table for one day, having been reperted from the 
Committee on Rules? I can conceive of the propriety of puss- 
ing this amendment of substitution, but I believe under the 
rules requiring one day's notice the bill would have to lay over 
until to-morrow. How does the gentleman square himself with 
that position? 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I did not consider at all the 
time that it had been over here. Indeed, I do not know how 


long it has been here. 
bill came in? 


May I ask at the desk when this Senate 


The SPEAKER. March 19 
Mr. BURTON. The bill came over from the Senate on 
March 19 and has been on the Speaker's table since that time? 


The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. The bill came over from the Senats 
19 and has been here now for four days. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I was referring to the Committee on 
sSanking and Currency. How are you going to get it away 
from the Committee on Banking and Currency and consider it? 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. If the gentleman 
for a question, I take it he did not follow my 
pletely; probably my fault. I am talking about the rule in 
If vou amend it now, 
its final form will not have been here one day until to-morrow, 


on March 


will 
statement 


yield 
com- 


Its 


Mr. BURTON. That is, if the rule is amended it must lie 
over for a day? I do not so understand it. 

Mr. STEVENSON. ‘The question [ propound is, How are we 
going to consider a bill which is referred to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency without its being referred back here? 
I am perfectly willing to act informaily and report the bill, 


but | am not willing to begin to pass important banking legis- 


lation right hot from the Senate without the Committee on 
Banking and Currency reporting it. 

Mr. BURTON. Does not the gentleman know that in every 
word, in every comma and punctuation point it is the same as 
the House bill? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I have not had a chance to read it and 
I do not know: but I am not speaking of that, but the fact 
that it is now being in the Banking and Currency Committee, 
you can not take it away from that committee except by 
proper procedure in this House. However, I am willing to 


report it out at once. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to submit this situation: 
Here is a bill which has passed the Senate, now properly upon 
the Speaker's table, and a similar bill has been reported by 
the House committee. Why can not the House committee, if 
its chairman receives recognition, call up the Senate bill under 


the well-known rule, Rule XXIV, paragraph 2, which provides: 

But House bills with Senate amendments which do not require 
consideration in a Committee of the Whole may be at once disposed 
of as the House may determine, as may also Senate bills, substantially 
the same as House bills already favorabiy reported by a committee of 
the House, and not required to be considered in Committee of the 
Whole, be disposed of in the same manner on motion directed to be 
made by such committee, 

This bill is not on the Union Calendar. This bill is on the 
IHlouse Calendar and may be called up, I venture to suggest, by 


the chairman of the committee if he gets recognition from the 
Speaker. I will address my inquiry to the Chair if the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burron] will permit. 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is of the opinion this Senate bill 


could be called up as a matter of right. 
I submit that is entirely beside the ques- 
question 


Mr. STEAGALL. 


tion now under consideration. The before us is 
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whether or not the rule reported by the Rules Committee for 
the consideration of a particular bill reported by the Banking 
“and Currency Committee of the House can be set aside or 
amended so as ‘to take up a Senate bill which has never been 
before any committee of this House, when in the nature of 
things the House can not know whether it is identical with the 
bill under consideration. As a matter of fact, the bill is very 
short and we do know the Senate bill is identical. A glance is 
suilicient to develop that fact. But suppose this were a long 
bill, like a revenue bill or a measure of that kind. It would be 
ulterly impossible for the House to know if the two bills were 
identical. 

The SPEAKER. This is different from a revenue bill, be- 
cause this bill is on the House Calendar. 

Mr. STEAGALL. I was not fortunate in my illustration. 
What I mean is, suppose it was a lengthy bill that the House 


could not readily determine was identical with the other | 
bill - 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will say that the rule is abso- | 


lutely clear, that where a bill from the House Calendar has 
been reported favorably by a committee and an identical bill is 
sent over from the Senate, the chairman of the House com- 
mittee can, as a matter of right, call up for consideration the | 
Senate bill. 

Mr. STHAGALL. I take no issue with the Chair about that, 
I um sure that is true. It seems to me clear and I have no 
controversy whatever about that, but this is an entirely dif- | 
ferent matter from bringing that up, a Senate bill, under a rule 
which provides for the consideration of a House bill. I think 
it a bad precedent to permit a substitution where the mat- 
ter is of such great importance and where a special rule is 
offered to afford consideration, 

Let the chairman of the committee call up the Senate bill, 
if he sees fit, under the rule, if that is right and there is no 
objection; but the precedent should not be established of at- 
tempting a substitute in this manner. 

Mr. BURTON. As a member of the Committee on Rules, I 
will say that I desire to bring to an end this sort of a econtro- 
versy, because there is nothing more unprofitable in this Hotise 
than to engage in a long parliamentary discussion in which 
there is no substance, but in which certain technical ideas 
are advanced. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it seems to me perhaps the best way 
is to withdraw my amendment, with an invitation to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency that just as 
soon as this rule is adopted he may move to substitute the Sen- 
ate bill. That will relieve me from the necessity of answering 
a great many questions, and I think it will bring to an end 
a discussion here from which there is nothing very much to be 
gained. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
man yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Why, then, does the gentie- 
man ask that the rule be considered at all? 

Mr. BURTON. Because it is essential in order that we may 
consider this question. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But the Speaker has just | 
announced that the bill having been reported from the House, 
and it being on the House Calendar and a similar bill having 
been passed by the Senate, it is in order for the chairman of | 
the committee having it in charge to call up the Senate bill 
without a rule. Now, why should the rule be adopted? The 
question is pretty technical; but why should it? 

Mr. BURTON. If that is the ruling of the Speaker, I see 
that there is no necessity of any explanation of the bill from 
the Committee on Rules, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I wonder if I am accurate in 
my statement that that is the ruling of the Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the rule was 
brought in before the Senate acted on the bill. Therefore the 
Chair thinks it is desirable that this bill be called up under 
the rules of the House. 

Mr. BURTON. Without any adoption of the rule? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the Senate bill 
is identical with the House bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman wiil yield—— 

Mr. BURTON, Certainly—— 

Mr. WINGO. I think it would be infinitely better that the 
original agreement with reference to this bill be carried out. 
1 understand the gentleman knows what that agreement is, 
that as soon as the rule is adopted the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania, the chairman of the committee, shall ask that the 
Senate bill be considered in lieu of the House bill. I see no 
reason why that agreement should not be carried out, and, 
speiking for the Democratic side, I will say we shall carry | 
out the agreement that has been made, 





Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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| to-day. 


provided in subdivision (c) of this clause, 


Maren 23 


Mr. BURTON. I understand that the gentleman desire< to 
amend the provisions provided in the rule adopted for eyia- 
ance in the general debate that two hours shall be allowe: 
on each side. 

Mr. STEVENSON. T understand that the rute is necessary 
in order to make the consideration of the House bill in order 

The chairman of the committee would not have tha 
right to the floor to-day but for the rule. The rule having 
been -adopted, that makes in order the House bill. Then, if 
the chairman of the committee will ask unanimous consent 
to consider the Senate bill, there would be no trouble here 


} at all. 


Mr. BURTON. I think, Mr. Speaker, it is best to adopt 
this rule because it removes any question as to the considera- 
tion of this bill at this time and also specifies the circum. 
stances under which the bill is to be discussed. 

Now I had intended to explain somewhat the reasons for 
this bill, the reasons for its passage, the modifications in the 
Revised Statutes, section 5219, and the act of 1928. But «o 
much time has been exhausted in the discussion of the partia- 
mentary situation that, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous 


| question on the resolution. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Before the gentleman proceeds with 


| that, will he permit a question as to the status of the Senate 
| bill? 


Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. It has been suggested that the Senate 


| bill has already been sent to the Committee on Banking and 
| Currency. 


Is that correct? 


Mr. STEVENSON. No. I was mistaken in my statement 


| as to that. 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the previous question 
on the adoption of the resolution, The amendment was only 
read for information, but I withdraw the amendment in order 
to clear the situation, if it has any status. 

The SPEAKER. The amendment is withdrawn. The gentle- 
man from Ohio moves the previous question on the resolution. 
The qnestion is on agreeing to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to substitute the Senate bill in lieu of the House bill. 

Mr. WINGO. That is to consider the Senate bill under the 


| rule. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to consider the Senate bill in lieu of the 
House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of the Senate bill (8S. 3377) 
to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 


| Senate bill 3377. The question is on agreeing to that motion. 


The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill 8. 3377, with Mr. Green of Iowa in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill 8. 3877, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (8. 3377) to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as 
follows: E 

“Sec. 5219. The legislature of each State may determine and direct, 
subject to the provisions of this section, the manner and place of tax- 
ing all the shares of national banking associations located within its 
limits. The several States may (1) tax said shares, or (2) include 
dividends derived therefrom in the taxable income of an owner oF 
holder thereof, or (3) tax such associations on their net income, or 
(4) according to or measured by their net income, provided the fol- 
lowing conditions are complied with: 

“1. (a) The imposition by any State of any one of the above four 
forms of taxation shall be in lieu of the others, except as hereinafter 
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(b) In the case of a tax on sitid shares the tax imposed shall not 
be at a greater rate then other moneyed capital in 
‘he hands of individual citizens of such State coming into competition 
th the business of national banks: Provided, That bonds, or 
of indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens 
not employed or engaged in the banking or investment business and 
representing merely personal investments not made in competition 
w ith such business, shall not be deemed moneyed capital within the 
meaning of this section. 

“(c) In ease of a tax on or according to or measured by the net 
income of an association, the taxing State may, except in case of a 
tax on net income, include the entire net income received from all 
eources, but the rate shall not be higher than the rate assessed upon 
other financial corporations nor higher than the highest of the rates 
by the taxing State upon mercantile, manufacturing, and 
business corporations doing business withiy its limits: Provided, hovw- 
ever, That a State which imposes a tax on or according to or meas- 
ured by the net ineome of, or a franchise or excise tax on, financial, 
me reantile, manufacturing, and business corporations organized under 
its own laws or laws of other States and also imposes a tax upon the 
income of individuals, may Include in such individual income divi- 
dends from national banking associations located within the State on 
condition that it also includes dividends from domestic corporations 
and may likewise include dividends from national banking associations 
located without the State on condition that it also includes dividends 
from foreign corporations, but at no higher rate than is imposed on 
dividends from such other corporations. 

“(d) In ease the dividends derived from the said shares are taxed, 
the tax shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon the net 
income from other moneyed capital. 

“9 The shares of any national banking association owned by non- 

residents of any State sball be taxed by the taxing district or by the 
State where the association is located and not elsewhere; and such 
association shall make return of such shares and pay the tax thereon 
agent of such nonresident shareholders. 
“3. Nothing herein shall be construed to exempt the real property of 
associations from taxation in any State or in any subdivision thereof 
to the same extent, according to its value, as other real property is 
taxed. 

“4. The provisions of section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States as heretofore in foree shall not prevent the legalizing, 
ratifying, er confirming by the States of any tax heretofore paid, 
levied, or assessed upon the shares of national banks, or the collect- 
ing thereof, to the extent that such tax would be valid under said 
section.” 


Mr. McFADDEN rose. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
yield there for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN., I will. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is there any opposition from any 
source to this bill that the gentleman knows? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I do not know of any serious opposition. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. As I understand, the rule provides 
for four hours’ debate to be confined to the bill. 

Mr. McFADDEN. So I understand. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I was wondering how it was going 
to take four hours on a bill with a unanimous report and no 
opposition from any quarter. 

Mr. McFADDEN. It was a unanimous report. I will say to 
the gentleman from Texas that I bkave no calls for time on my 
side. If no other gentlemen want additional time, it is not my 
purpose to have a lengthy discussion of the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. I would like to talk two hours about banking 
and currency matters, but not on this bill. I had intended to 
talk for two hours about banking and currency matters in 
general and the operation of the Federal reserve system. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, a brief word in regard to 
the purposes of this amendment. The purpose of this proposed 
amendment to section 5219, Revised Statutes, is to enable States 
that have adopted income-tax methods to abandon the ad 
valorem taxation of the shares of national banks and apply 
income-tax methods to national banking associations within 
their limits, without thereby favoring national banks and their 
shareholders, as compared with other corporations generally 
and their stockholders. In other words, to make it possible for 
income-tax States to tax national banking associations and 
their shareholders on a complete taxing parity with other 
corporations and their stockholders. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman explain ex- 
actly what the present law is before he comes to a discussion 
of this amendment? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; section 5219, as enacted in 1864 and 
substantially continued down to 1923, provided only one method 
for the taxation of national banks by the States, to wit, the 
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inclusion of the shares “in the valuation of the personal prop- 


erty of the owner or holder of such shares.” But that per- 
mission to the States was upon the condition that such 
taxation— 


Shall not be at a greater rate than is assessed upon other moneyed 


capital in the hands of individual citizens of such State. 


This restriction was construed in the Mercantile Bank case 
and in the prior decisions therein cited as only including 
moneyed capital in the hands of individual citizens directly or 
indirectly coming into competition with the business of na- 
tional banks. Therein the United States Supreme Court said 
(121 U. S. 188, p. 157): 

The terms of the act of Congress 


therefore, include shares of stock 
or other interests owned 


by individuals in all enterprises which 
the capital employed in carrying on its business is money, where the 
object of the business is the making of profit by its use as money. ‘The 
moneyed capital thus employed is invested for that purpose in secur- 
ities by way of loan, discount, or otherwise, which are from time to 
time, according to the rules of the business, reduced again to money 
and reinvested, It includes money in the hands of individuzis em- 
ployed in a similar way, invested in loans, or in securities for the 
payment of money, either as an investment of a permanent character 
or temporarily with a view to sale or repayment and reinvestment. 
In this way the moneyed capital in the hands of individuals Is dis- 
tinguished from what is known generally as pefsonal property. 


the 


in 


Now, in regard to 
gentleman's State. 

The Richmond case involved the validity of taxes on national 
bank shares at the rate of $1.75 per $100 as compared with 
taxes at the rate of $0.95 per $100 on bonds, notes, and other 
evidences of indebtedness in the hands of individual citizens. 

Held (256 U. 8S. 635, at pp. 638, 641): 

It was shown by evidence without dispute that 
eapital In the hands of individuals invested in bonds, notes 
evidences of indebtedness 


Richmond, Va., decision, in the 


also moneyed 


, and other 


comes into competition with the national 
banks in the loan market. 
. * * * ° . . 
No decision of this court to which our attention Is called has 
qualified that rule or construed section 5219 as leaving out of econ- 


sideration the rate of State taxation imposed upon 
in the hands of individual citizens invested in loans securities 
for the payment of money, either for permanent or temporary pur- 
poses, where such moneyed capital comes into competition with that 
of the national banks. * * * It follows that, upon the undis- 
puted facts the ordinance and the statute under which the stock of 
plaintiff in error was assessed, as construed and applied, exceeded the 
limitation prescribed by section Revised Statutes, 
that the tax is invalid. 


moneyed capital 


O41 
219, 


5 and hence 


Now, in 1923, because of the decision of the Supreme Court, 
known as the Richmond case, we, in 1923, passed an amend- 
ment, which amendment codified the above holdings in the 
Mercantile and Richmond cases, as to the ad valorem taxation 
of national-bank shares, with a proviso making it plain that 
the restriction, as thus construed and applied, did not apply to 
intangibles generally but only to those that normally enter into 
the business of national banks in the sense of those decisions, 
The act of March 4, 1923, in addition extended the powers of 
the States by providing two other alternative methods of taxa- 
tion for the benefit of those States which had adopted income 
taxes, as follows: 

(a) In the alternative, 
included in taxable income 
taxable income, or 


(b) National banks might be taxed directly upon net income to the 
extent that other corporations were taxed thereon. 


national-bank 
of 


shares 
individuals 


dividends 
parity 


might be 


on a with other 


In other words, States could under the act of March 4, 1923, 
select one of the three above methods for taxing natioval banks 
or their shareholders. 

The three alternative methods of taxing national banks are 
retained and a fourth one added: 

National ‘banks may be taxed “ according to or measured by 
net income,” in which case “net income received from all 
sources ” may be included in the same manner and to the same 
extent as included In the taxation of other corporations by the 
taxing State. 

The purpose of this added fourth alternative method is fully 
explained as follows in Report No. 526, accompanying H. R. 
9958 : 


In the States which now apply the net income-tax method to cor- 
porations generally and denominate it an excise or a franchise tax, 
the practice is to include income from all sources, including income 
from tax-exempt securities, in arriving at the measure of the tax 
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baxed on the net income. Therefore, It is destrable, In order to estab- 
lieh complete taxing parity, to remove any question as to the inclusion 
of the income from tax-exempt securities as part of the measure of the 
tax based on the net income of national-banking associations; so that 
the same basis of measuring the tax according to net income for cor- 
porations generally may be applied to national-banking associations 
by the taxing State, 


One additional change is also made by H. R. 9958 permitting 
States having both the above method of taxing corporations and 
a personal income tax, which includes corporate dividends as 
taxuble income of individuals, to include national-bank divi- 
dends as part of the taxable net income of residents, in the 
sume manner and to the same extent that corporate dividends 
generally are so included. This is an exception to the alterna- 
tive features of the present methods for the taxation of national] 
banks or their shareholders and authorizes the taxation of 
both in the manner mentioned. 

The special reason for immediate actlon in regard to this is 
becanse of the situation pending particularly in the States of 
New York and Massachusetts. In the State of New York the 
legislature is now in session and {is proposing to remedy the 
situation. They have had more or less difficulty in interpreting 
what constitutes moneyed capital coming in competition with 
banking. It has resulted In much litigation, and because of the 
fact that the State of New York and the State of Massachusetts 
have adopted an income tax law they are very desirous of hay- 
ing it apply also in this particular instance as regards the taxa- 
tion of national banks. The legislative committee has recom- 
mended to the Legislature of the State of New York that this 
he done, and a bill is now pending there to permit this thing to 
be done, but the Legislature of New York can not pass the bill 
until they first get anthority from Congress. 

In that connection I want to read two telegrams I received 
this morning. But before doing so I want to say to the Mem- 
bers of the House that before I introduced this bill I saw to it 
that it was approved by the American Bankers’ Association’s 
special tax committee; it was approved by the National Tax 
Association; and the heads of the State tax departments of 
both New York and Massachusetts appeared before the House 
Ranking and Currency Committee and approved of this legisla- 
tion. In further support of it I will read these two telegrams. 
One reads as follows: 

ALBANY, N. Y,, March 22, 1926. 
Tion. Lours T. McCFappen, 
Chairman Banking and Currency Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Favorable action by the House on the Pepper-McFadden bill, in rela- 
tion to taxation of national banks, is urged. This bill subtracts nothb- 
ing from the power ef any State to tax banks, but does materially en- 
large powers of income-tax States like Massachusetts, New York, and 
others. Its enactment will enable States to develop tax systems along 
desirabie lines, 

Atrrep E. Smirnu, 
Governor of New York, 


The other telegram reads as follows: 


Boston, Mass., March 23, 1926. 
Hon. Lours T. McFappen, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

I earnestly desire the passage of the bill amending chapter 5219 of 
the United States Revised Statutes as agreed to before the Committee 
on Banking and Currency, and urge its passage at this session. 

ALVIN T. FULLDR, 
Governor of Massachusctts. 


Unless there is some question that is to be raised, I do not 
care to discuss the bill any further. Does any gentleman on 
this side of the House desire time? 

Mr. WASON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will. 

Mr. WASON. Why should not the States have the right to 
assess the assets of national banks at the same rate that they 
assess the personal property of the inhabitants of the States? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Because the law prohibits that. Section 
5219 was enacted for the purpose of protecting national banks 
in an excessive manner. 

Mr. WASON. The effect of it is that under this law they 
have a privileged status as compared with other moneys in 
many of the States. 

Mr. McFADDEN. No, I would say it is not a privileged 
Status but a protective status, so that the States can tax 
national banks in an amount not exceeding the tax levied on 
other banks and other moneyed capital coming in competition 
with the bauks, which might be almost identical with the gen- 
Ueman's question. Now, the amendment particularly before us 
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proposes that they shall not be taxed at a higher rate than no 
income of manufacturing industries within the State or at 
higher rate than other banks within the State are taxed, and 
the national banks feel that is perfectly right, especially in yioy 
of the turn to the income-tax method now pursued by these two 
particular States, and which undoubtedly will *2 followed by 
many of the other States. 

Mr. WASON. Then the gentleman thinks that the bill which 
his committee has reported wiil have a tendency to equalize the 
right of States in getting more taxes out of the assets of banks? 

Mr. McFADDEN,. Yes; I do think so. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. In States which do not permit 
income taxes, as, for iifstance, Illinois, is not the stock of a 
national bank in rather a preferred status? It can not be 
taxed, can it? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No. I will say to the gentleman that this 
simply adds another proviso as a method of taxation. It does 
not ‘interfere with the present methods. There are now some 
three or four methods of taxation by the several Stages. In 
other words, the States that de not now tax on the basis of net 
income can choose one of the other methods in the present law. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I am referring now to State 
taxes. Illinois has no income tax, but it has a property tax 
which applies to intangibles, stocks among them, Is it not 
true under the present law national-bank stocks are not subject 
to that State tax? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Not perhaps in the form the gentleman 
refers to but they are taxed on the same basis as other 
moneyed capital is taxed coming in competition with banks 
under the now existing law. I do not think there is any 
special favoritism shown to national banks by the States. I 
know the State of Pennsylvania, fer instance, has a 4-mill tax 
on money at interest and has a 4mill tax on the value of the 
shares of national banks. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Your State? 

Mr. McFADDEN. My own State, and our State is ene that 
does not have an income tax law. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. ‘Taking his own State, which the gentle- 
man has just referred to, are the State banks there taxed the 
same as the national banks? . 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; and I will say to the gentleman 
that most of the States tax their national banks practically 
on the same basis as the State banks. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Is there anything in the law now or will 
there be Anything in the banking laws after this bill becomes 
a law that will prevent any State, irrespective of the system 
it has of taxing its State banks, from taxing the national 
banks on the same basis? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Unless they levy a higher tax on national 
banks than they do on their own banks or higher than they 
levy on industry. No; there would be nothing in this act 
that would permit that, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. So the State can tax the national banks 
the same as they do their own State banking corporations? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; or, if as this bill provides, then on 
a net Income basis, but no higher than they tax their own in- 
dustries on their net incomes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question ? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of WiSconsin. Suppose this bill becomes a law, 
as it probably will, will there be anything then in existing law 
to permit a State to levy higher taxes upon national banks 
than upon any other bank or any other property? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; that is the present law. In other words, 
in 1923 we said that the States could tax national banks, but 
not to an amount in excess of what they were taxing their own 
banks. By this provision we are adding a new method of tax- 
ing the income, but it must not be at a greater rate than they 
tax their own industries; manufacturing industries and State 
banks. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I so understood from reading 
the law and from a conversation which I had last night on this 
subject. If there were an opportunity for discrimination 
against national banks, the States might destroy the national 
banking system in that way. 

Mr. McFADDEN. That is the reason the act was passed in 
the first instance. 

Mr. WINGO. [If the gentleman will permit, I think either 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania misunderstood the first 
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question of the genfleman frem Wisconsin or I did. Did not 
the gentleman ask if this law passed you might tax a na- 
tional bank at a higher rate than a State bank? 

Mr. COCPER of Wisconsin. _If this should become a law, 
would the law then existing permit a higher taxation by the 
States of national banks than of other property in the States? 
Mr. McFADDEN. My answer to that is no. 

Mr. HALE. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr: HALE. Hew does this bill leave the real 
national banks to be taxed? 

Mr. McFADDEN. In the same method as heretofore. 
Mr. HALE. It is taxed locally? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes; it is taxed locally. 

Mr. HALE. At the local property rate? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. And must be done in that way? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. Chairman, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dowsg .Lt). 
kansas is recognized for two hours. 
Mr. WINGO. I wiil state frankly I had hoped some time 
during the session and so expressed myself when the rule for 
this bill was discussed in the committee, to have at least two 
hours to discuss the Federal reserve system and its operation, 
as well as some of the present activities of the Federal reserve 
system, but the rule under which this bill is being considered 
limits the debate to the bill, so I am not permitted to speak on 
that subject to-day. 

The Committee on Apprepriations can eome in here and 
under general debate they can talk about everything under the 
sun—prohibition, evolution, Veterans’ Bureau, and run for 
three days, as they did at one time on a bill, with an average 
of 10 or 15 people present. That is perfectly all right; but 
whenever we want to discuss something that is causing a good 
deal of criticism in the eountry at the present time and under- 
take to cover a detailed analysis of the operations of the bank- 
ing and currency system of the country, for some reason there 
are some gentlemen connected with the steering committee or 
the Rules Committee that are afraid to turn us loose, and 
therefore they always limit us to a discussion of the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not have said anything at all on 
this matter except some gentlemen have asked me to state in 
the Recorp what I have told them privately about this bill. 
There is but one change that is made in existing law by this 
bill and that is to give the States one additional method of 
taxation of national banks to what they already have under 
existing law. That is the only change that is made. 

You can criticize the text of the bill and I could myself 
criticize a great many things that are there, but they are in 
the existing law. Every eriticism that can be leveled against 
this bill can be now leveled against existing law. None of 
the evils which people complain of with reference to the re- 
strictions on the taxation of banks can be said to be new evils 
authorized by this bill—they already exist. 

The additional legislation in this bill is of a liberalizing 
character both from the standpoint of liberality to the State, 
taking eff restrietions—and I use the word liberality in that 
sense—and the further feature that it permits the States, if 
they wish, to adopt a more modern method of taxation. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. WINGO. Yes. ; 

Mr. BRIGGS. Can the gentleman give the House any idea 
of what additional taxes it is estimated will be raised by the 
States through taxation under the additional authority which 
this bill carries? 

Mr. WINGO. Not a cent; and possibly reduce it in New 
York. Does that give the gentleman the information he wants? 
My answer requires an explanation. 

They have a situation in both New York and Massachusetts, 
one or the other or both, where there is some question whether 
or not the present amount they are claiming can be sustained, 
and I think there is some litigation going on in one or the other 
States. 

Here is the disputed point, I will say to the gentleman from 
Texas. Under existing law there are three ways by which the 
State of New York or Texas can tax national-bank stock. 
They can either tax the stock directly or they can tax the 
income of the individual shareholders, including the income 
that comes from the shares of stock, or you can tax the in- 
come of the association. If you do one you can not do the other. 
In other words, there are three alternative methods. The bill 
retains every one of the alternative methods, but gees further 
and says that a State, if it desires, may levy a tax—that is, not 
an income tax in the direct sense of the word, but really an 
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excise tax measured by the income. In other words, the 
amount of the excise tax, or the franchise tax, or whatever 
you call it, will be determined by the standard that is fixed by 
the volume of the income from all sources. 

Mr. HASTINGS. And that would include the other methods. 

Mr. WINGO. That makes four alternatives. The last one 
is not altogether exclusive and seme people are complaining 
about it. Under the existing law they undertake to levy in 
one State a tax upen income of the National Banking Assocta- 
tion, but the question arises under the present existing law, 
under the three alternatives of the present law, there is a 
grave doubt whether they can include in the income that from 
tax-exempt securities. 

Let me show you what the effect is. Here is a bank with 
a capital stock say of $100,000. Suppose it had more than 
$100,000 in tax-exempt securities, and you ean find banks like 
that. You ean see where the factor of doubt comes in. We 
meet this situation in this bill by saying you may levy a tax 
upon the bank that is measured by the income, and when you 
do that you can take the income from whatever source you 
please. The Supreme Court has rendered a decision which 
leaves in the mind of the proponents of this bill, they say, 
no doubt at all that under the language of the bill if they 
undertake to fix the excise tax or the franchise tax, if they 
word it so that it is measured by the income of the banks, 
they can include the income that comes from tax-exempt 
securities. 

That is the only change we make in the existing law. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
diction of terms, if not of law? 

Mr. WINGO. At first blush it looks like that is true, but 
let me repeat what the decision is. It is not an income tax. 
You are going to put a tax on the corporation doing business, 
or its right to de business; you can call it whatever name 
you wish. 

You are going to say, How can we arrive at a fair and 
equitable measure of what that tax should be in the case of 
each corporation? Naturaliy the basic factor is the ability to 
pay, is it net? That is one of the basic factors in levying a 
tax. 

Now the State may say, in order to determine what the 
amount of this peculiar tax shail be, we will use a standard 
that will determine its ability to pay, the amount it shall pay, 
shall be the standard fixed by the volume of its income. It is 
not a tax on the income, it is a tax on the corporation Tor 
doing business and the amount is measured by a yardstick 
ealled the “income,” and that inchudes all income because of 
the ability of the bank to pay. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Certainly. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is not that a use of words to 
conceal an idea? You are fixing a measure which includes a 
tax on the income of tax-exempt securities, and so you are 
taxing tax-exempt securities. The language is not important 
but the idea is. 

Mr. WINGO. Does the gentleman think it is a bad idea? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I am not called upon to ex- 
press an opinion. 

Mr. WINGO. I ani not criticizing the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That is not germane to the 
point whether it is right or not. I made the point that there 
was a contradiction of terms in the argument of the gentleman 
in explaining this bil!. He said that you fix the measure by the 
total revenue, and that includes the income-tax-exempt se- 
eurities. If you fix it in that way, you tax tax-exempt se- 
curities. 

Mr. WINGO. I have to be candid with the gentleman. I 
eonfess that the decision of the Supreme Court which arrived 
at the same conclusion gave me a headache, and it took me 
considerable time to be able to corsprehend it. I am quite 
aware of my lack of ability to express it in a way that is 
really satisfactory to myself. My argument is crude even 
though measured by my own conception of it. It is a diffi- 
cult thing to express, but I think the gentleman will get at 
what I am driving at; and if he will read the decision of the 
court which is referred to in the report, he will see that they 
have done that. 

Is thet a wise thing to do? Why not? I am not one of 
those that wants to bait corporations and jump all over or- 
ganized capital because they have certain privileges, and I 
am not going to do that; but I suggest this to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorrr], that, say what you please, it is 
only with rare exceptions that organized capital in the form 
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of corporate wealth In this country 1s discriminated against 
in the ultimate payment of taxes. That does not sound good 
to some folks, but it is true. I can not be accused of being an 
enemy of banks, but there is not a bank in America that can 
justivy complain that its burden of taxation is exceptional. It 
may complain properly that perhaps its particular form of 
corporate wealth, the bank, is discriminated against, as meas- 
ured by the tax burden that is levied upon some other cor- 
poration. It may do that, but why not permit the States to 
do this? As « matter of fact, when it comes down to the 
last anolysis, are we called upon to determine either the wisdom 
or the morality of any system of State taxation affecting na- 
tional bunks? We are not, 

The ouly duties that we owe to the national bank is to say 
to the States, “ You may put upon the national banks any tax 
you see fit; it may be an uneconomic tax; it may be an unwise 
tux; it may be an immoral tax; but Congress will not restrain 
you as long as you impose the same burden upon your State 
banks and other corporate organizations in your State; use 
the same method and have the same burden; it may be an un- 
couscionable tax, but that is not the concern of Congress,” 
because Congress, after all, must recognize that if a State 
does put an unjust burden upon any group that is wealthy 
the people of that State sooner or later can be brought to see 
the injustice of it and, in addition, they have their remedy 
in court against the State collector. In other words, Congress 
must always proceed upen the theory that we must presume 
that the States are not going to act foolishly in the taxing of 
their own corporations and the property of their own citizens 
for a very long time, that the power and influence and po- 
litical prestige of the very people who are affected will sooner 
or later right the evil. Of course, if you deny that rule, then 
you deny our system of Government and take from under it 
the assumption of the capacity of the people to govern them- 
selves, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Without entering into the 
merits of the proposition to make all securities subject to taxa- 
tion—in other words, to do away with all tax-exempt securi- 
ties; throwing that question aside—the proposition has evoked 
a considerable discussion in the country, and Congress has thus 
far refused to enact legislation of that sort. Is this bill an 
attempt, nevertheless, to establish by law the taxation of 
what has been heretofore tax-exempt securities? Is this the 
beginning of it? 

Mr. WINGO. No; I think not. The gentleman will recall 
that I was against that proposition. It is a wholly different 
.proposition. The proposition we had up was to authorize the 
Federal Government to tax the issues of the different States 
and the different political subdivisions of the States. We 
declined to do that, and I was with the gentleman on that 
proposition. 

I did not agree with the argument of the proponents of it, 
but I say this to the gentleman, that the securities of the 
State of Arkansas are to-day susceptible to taxation and the 
income from them can be taxed by the gentleman's own State. 
The Federal Government can not tax them. New York can 
tax them, but New York will not tax them. I am willing to 
give the Legislature of New York or the Legislature of Massa- 
chusetts ali of the power that may be. necessary to tax the 
national banks of the State of New York just so long as they 
will not discriminate against the Federal agency, the National 
Bank. If they want to put an unconscionable burden upon 
the banks of their States and all corporations of their States, 
that is the business of the people in New York State. Upon 
the other hand, if they want to grant favoritism to the banks 
and the corporate wealth to the corporations in their State, 
what business is that of the Federal Government? Is not that 
a State question? In other words, the only concern of Con- 
gress--and I reiterate it—with reference to national banks 
which are made an agency of the Federal Government, is to 
say to the State that it must not discriminate against them, 
that it can be unjust to them, because the question of injustice 
is one of opinion and has to be settled by the people of th 
respective States. We say, very well, be unjust if they want 
to, or exercise undue faveritism toward these banks if they 
want to, because that is a question for them to settle, but 
when it comes to affecting national banks we say that they must 
treat them just as they treat the other forms of corporate 
wealth in the States—mercantile establishments, State banks, 
and so forth. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
man yield? 

Mr. WINGO. 
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Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Just why does this bill propose 
three or four different methods of assessment and taxation’ 

Mr. WINGO. So as to give the people of the States a wider 
latitude. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I have been wondering whether 
it is because the different States have different plans oy 
methods. 

Mr. WINGO. They have. Up to the statute of 1923 the 
only way that you could tax national banks in the States was 
to tax the shares. Then confusion arose. The decision of 
the Supreme Court in the Richmond case I have never been 
able to comprehend; I do not know what they mean. I 
agree with most lawyers. I do not think that the Supreme 
Court said anything new. I think possibly the learned jurist 
who wrote that decision was not as familiar with banking 
operations as possibly he might have been. 

I understand that he decided and was intending really to 


dis- 


reviewed by the court before, but in 1923 we passed the present 
law. That is not satisfactory. Those of you who were here 
remember that we were in a deadlock in the closing hours of 
the Congress because the Senate adopted the Kellogg amend- 
ment. The present Secretary of State was then a Member of 
the Senate and he offered what is known as the Kellogg 
amendment. That was unsatisfactory to the House. The 
older Members remember the pressure brought to bear upon 
the House to recede, and the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
and myself and the other conferees stood pat and said, “ We 
leave you where you are.’ Do you remember what the State 
of New York stated at that time? It was being asked to 
amend its laws so as to treat the national banks upon terms 
of equality. 

Now in order to get any law at all and get our viewpoint 
we had to compromise and accept something in the present 
law that we did not like, and as practical men we can not 
rewrite this law if we try to eradicate the very things of 
which we complain of by possibly a majority of the Members 
on my side and some of the Members on your side. But that 
question is not involved in this bill because it does not touch 
any of those evils. We simply go one step further along thie 
line of the bill of 1923, and I think that answers the gentle- 
man’s question. We said having permitted the States to tax 
as heretofore if those States want to tax by an income tax, 
want to get away from a property tax, a direct tax on per- 
sonal and real property—of course the tax on real property 
is left the same all the time as far as national banks’ real 
property is concerned—if the State wants to get away from 
the old system of a direct tax, it may tax the income on shares 
und tax the net income of the national bank itself, but as we 
say, if it does one it can not do the other. There can not be 
a duplication of taxes. Now we find there is question of tax- 
exempt securities, whether the so-called franchise method set 
up in New York and possibly Massachusetts, whether that 
should stand in the face of the decision of the Supreme Court. 
The Supreme Court has decided that the tax which I have 
enumerated and explained, the fourth additional one, does not 
violate the tax-exempt provisions. You can not exactly enu- 
merate or measure the yardstick with which you are going to 
measure this franchise, or whatever tax it is. So we simply 
give the States another alternative. I think it is wise to do 
so because I am one of those who believe that thoughtful 
business men, men who own property in this country are sooner 
or later going to look to the future and not to present benefits. 
They are going to come in some way to a recognition of the 
absolute absurdity and injustice of putting a discriminatory 
burden of the old direct property tax on the land of this 
Nation. 

The farmer may have times of drought or times of flood, 
and he may not have made a dollar during the year, and yet 
under the present system of taxation that land must bear the 
burden. Take a great office building in the city, and there 
may be a time of great distress, and it may not have made 
sufficient to cover the operating expenses and to pay the tax 
charges. Then why let the tax gatherer come along and push 
him over the precipice of bankruptcy? I think the States 
sooner or later are going to revise their tax laws and are 
going more and more to recognize the basic factor, the control- 
ling factor in levying taxes. It is going to be the ability of 
the man to meet the burden which is laid upon him. 

It is ridiculous, it is absurd, to say that a man who is strug- 
gling all the year, either on a farm or in mercantile business 
or in an industrial enterprise of any kind, and his business has 
been so bad that he is facing bankruptcy—it is absurd for the 
sovereignty to come in and shove him over the brink with the 
weight of an additional tax burden imposed on him. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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I hope we may get away from it in time, and that is why I, 
as a practical man, am not now trying to amend the whole gen- 
eral law when it is confessedly bad. But when the State comes 
along and says, “ We must have another alternative,” I answer 
“| will give you the right to tax the national banks any way 
you wish, provided you do not discriminate against them.” 

“ if you adopt this franchise method, then you may, in addi- 
tion thereto, in the same State require a man, where there is a 
personal income tax in the State, to include the dividends on 
the steck of that bank in his income-tax return that is subject 
to taxation. I think it is right, gentlemen. Lawyers differ 
with me and say that I am wrong. I have not looked it up 


lately. But I never was much afraid of double taxation when 
it comes to the question of banks. I have never been so scared 
about it as some gentlemen have been. I have represented 


banks and sat on their directorates, 
ties in the United States like mine. There is no unjust burden 
laid on us. We might dominate the community in which we 
live if we so chose, because the directors are business men and 
preachers and retired farmers, and we dominate the com- 
munity. But it is said—and I do not contend that you ean 
not do it—under the old law if you tax the shares of stock, 
then you could not also put an income tax on the individual. 
The Supreme Court held in one case that if a man owns a 
share of steck in a corporation, that is property, and he is sub- 
ject to a tax on it. The bank is a separate piece of property 
in itself, a separate taxing entity, and I am not afraid of the 
bugaboo of double taxation. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. If this legislation is passed, is it 
net discretionary with a State whether it will do it or not? 
Is it not a question of State law? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. I do not think that is bad. I would 
be perfectly willing for my State to tax me on any income on 
any bank stock, if I had it. I have not had any since I have 
been a member of this committee. I get rid of it. But that is 
to be left with the State, if the State wants to do it; and if it 
says at the same time that it will tax a sawmill, put the same 
franchise tax upon it, measured by its income, then if it says 
that a man who owns stock in that sawmill he shall pay an 
income tax and include in his income the dividend received 
from that stock—I say, if the State does that, I am willing that 
it shall do it with the banking interest. 

All that we do in this bill is to follow the same old rule of 
protecting these banks against discrimination, Just so you use 
the same yardstick in measuring the volume or the extent on 
the taxes of the national bank that you use for other corpora- 
tions in the State all right. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. 
yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas, A State not only levies a tax on 
the unincorporated concern or estate, but subsequently lays a 
tax on the income from such investment. In that case would 
that be discriminating? 

Mr. WINGO. I repeat what I said many times before, that 
every criticism that you can urge against this bill lies against 
the existing law. It just gives the State one other method in 
addition to the three already existing by which they can tax 
corporate wealth invested in national banks and keep them 
down to the same old restriction to prevent discrimination 
against this Federal agency. 

Mr. HALB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. Suppose a man has some shares in a national 
bank. I assume it is left to the State to determine the stand- 
ard of value ef those shares, provided it does not discriminate? 

Mr. WINGO. Surely. 

Mr. HALE. And in determining that standard of value may 
the State inelude the tax-exempt securities of the national 
banks in arriving at the value of the shares to be taxed? [If 
they can do that in a matter of income, my query is whether, 
in arriving at the value of the shares, we must lay a tax on 
the principal, as we do in my little State of New Hampshire, 
er whether you can include, if you set up the standard, say, 
of the capital, surplus, and undivided profits, you can include 
the tax-exempt securities to establish the value of the shares 
to be taxed? 

Mr. WINGO. I think I understand what the gentleman is 
driving at, although I think he is a little bit unfortunate in 
his expression of it. 

Here is the thought I have in mind: When you use the share 
Method you can not touch anything else. In other words, if 
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the gentleman owns a thousand shares in his natienal bank 
up there, I think the State bas the right, im arriving at what 
proportion of the burden of the taxation his State shall bear, 
to take into consideration the actual value of that stock, just 
as it has the right to take into consideration the value of a 
sawmill concern or anything else. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield again? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In getting at the value of the 
shares of bank stock, everything is to be taken into considera- 
tion, whether consciously or unconsciously; everything that is 
an element of value? \ 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; I think so, and I was just coming to that. 
I will tell you what the practice is in one State. In arriving 
at the values of it the bank deducts the value of the real estate 
that is assessed for real purposes. 

Mr. HALE. That was going to be my next question. Having 
arrived at the value, whether or not under this bill, if it were 
passed, there would be any obligation on the part of the State 
to consider the value of the real estate in fixing the value of 
the stock. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think so, but I think most of them do 
it. I have insisted in my State that it was not right to do it, 
and I told my own bank so, because you are taxing personal 
property in the hands of an individual and the banks are only 
paying it as agents of the stockholders. So I do not think ft 
is right, but they do it in my State. They deduct the value of 
the real estate in fixing the value of the stock. 

Mr. HALE. But the gentleman thinks that is not necessary. 

Mr. WINGO. I do not think it is right. 

Mr. STEVENSON. But they tax the real estate? 

Mr. WINGO. I know, but that is a separate proposition. 
They arrive at the value of my personal property, and as a 
separate tax proposition I do not think I ought to be credited 
with the value of the real estate that belongs to the corporation 
of which my stock is a segregated part. ‘They do it, though, I 
will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman has made a most 
interesting statement and argument. He instanced a little 
while ago the similarity, in his opinion, between the tax on 
a bank and the tax on a sawmill. The gentleman used these 
by way of illustration. Now, a bank may be a bank of issue; it 
may issue notes which circulate throughout the country. 

Is there any possibility under this bill of a State so taxing 
a bank of issue as to interfere with the value of its notes 
which are in other States? 

Mr. WINGO. I can not see how it possibly could, if I gather 
what the gentleman has in mind. I do not see how it affects 
that question at all. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. They are supported by bonds, 
I suppose, and that protects them? 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, yes; they are put up with the Federal 
Government. I do not think it would have any moral effect 
on that, and I know there is no legal effect. [Applause.] I 
reserve the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has used 35 minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Srevenson ]. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not speak on this 
bill because there is any opposition to it, but there are certain 
things related to it that ought to be put into the record, so 
that hereafter we may. not have cries from people to the 
effect that we did se-and-so when they did not know it, 
There are some things about this bill which some people will 
criticize. I think they are all right, but I want to explain the 
situation from my standpoint. 

The taxation of national banks has been a development. 
When they were first organized they were Government institu- 
tions, and immediately Claimed exemption from taxation. Then 
in 1864 Congress provided that the shares in national banks 
should be taxed as other personal propery and provided how 
they should be taxed. A controversy immediately arose as to 
whether that was taxing United States bonds, because the 
capital of national banks was invested entirely in United 
States bonds, and on those filed with the Secretary of the 
Treasury they issued the national-bank bilis which became 
the current money of the country. The question, as I say, 
was raised that the attempt to tax the shares was the taxation 
ef United States bonds, which constituted the entire capital 
of the bank. The Supreme Court of the United States very 
promptly held that that was not true and that under this act 
they could tax the real estate as real estate, at its value ag 
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valued, and then the balance, after deducting the real estate, 
the vaiue of the #hares of the bank, the net value, should be 
divided up amongst the shares, and they could value those 
shares and tax them as other personal property; and the 
fact that the money which they produced was invested in 
United States bonds was no shield from it at all, but it was 
held that they could not tax it higher than they taxed other 
moneyed capital. The Supreme Court of the United States 
wrote into the statute this provision: 

Other m 


capital, 


That was not embraced in the statute at first. It stood that 


way until 1928, but during the World War there was great 
‘agitation. The banks were asked to buy the bonds of the 
United States, which, with the exception of small surtaxes, 


were exempt from taxation. A drive was made on the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee to get it to report a resolution 
which would authorize the banks that held the United States 
bonds to deduct from the value of their stock the bonds which 
they held and only tax the balance, which would have meant 
that the banks would have escaped taxation in that day and 
time entirely. 

They undertook to get that through the Banking and Cur- 
reney Committee. Having in mind the fact that the shares of 
the banks, us the Supreme Court of the United States said, 
were subsequently wonderfully increased by the fact that the 
money was invested in United States bonds and other tax- 
exempt bonds, the Banking and Currency Committee refused 
to report any such resolution. 
Means Committee the Comptroller of the Currency got a bill 
reported allowing them to do that. It was riddled here on 
the floor of the House, but it was finally passed through the 
Ilouse in a very much modified way, to wit, that a certain 
proportion could be deducted. However, the bill was killed 
in the Senate, and so it stood until 1923, when many of the 
States had adopted the income-tax method, and they came to 
us asking to be allowed to tax the national banks in that 
same way. After many hearings, Congress acceded, to a cer- 
tain extent, to that request and added two alternatives. You 
could tax the net income of the bank or you could tax the 
dividends declared in the taxable income of the stockholder, 
but you could not do both. You could do one or the other, 
and therefore you had the right to tax the shares on their 
value or you had the right to tax the net income of the bank 
or you had the right to tax the dividends in the hands of the 
stockholder, if he had a taxable income, That is what we 
did in 1923. 

The States of New York and Massachusetts have been in 
litigation with the banks. They had an entirely indefensible 
method of taxing them before, a discriminatory method as 
between them and other moneyed capital. They have at- 
tempted to remedy their defects, but under the law as we 
passed it and as it stands to-day the method of taxing the 
incomes of corporations in those two States is entirely out of 
harmony with the method prescribed here for the taxation 
of banks. 

Now what do we do by this bill? They came to us with 
this proposition: Allow us to use the entire income of the 
bank as the yardstick upon which to measure the levy of a 
tax on the right to do business, and the entire income includes 
income from tax-exempt securities and those that are not 
tax exempt, and then allow us to tax the dividends in the 
hands of the stockholder who is a resident of the State in his 
taxable income; allow us to do both of those things and not 
make it in the alternative. In doing that, however, we agree 
that we will not tax them higher than we do the income and 
the dividends from mercantile and manufacturiag and other 
business corporations. 

We have written that into the law. That is what this 
adds to the methods of taxation. Instead of having it ex- 
clusively that you can tax the income of the corporation and 
nothing else or you can tax the income of the individual on 
his stock and nothing else, we provide that you can put a 
tax on them measured by the entire income and also make 
the stockholder include in his income his dividend derived 
from that stock. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
interruption ? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the total income of the bank 
is the measure, that includes the income of the bank from tax- 
exempt securities. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; it does, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Then this is the beginning of 
the taxing of hitherto tax-exempt securities, 
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Mr. STEVENSON. The Supreme Court of the yj: 
States has held in the case of Flint v. The Stone Tracy 
(220 U. 8. 108) that that can be done; that it is not a tay on 
the exempts, but it is a tax on the corporation for the privi 
lege of doing business measured by its entire income, and yoy 
can embrace that in it. ae 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit 
as I said a moment ago, it occurs to me that is simply usi . 
language to obscure an idea. You take the entire income of 
the bank, including that which it receives from = tax-exen))) 

securities as the measure. ; 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; that is what you do. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin, And then you proceed to tax 
that which includes the income from tax-exempt securities, 

Mr. STEVENSON, ‘That is correct. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. And the use of the word “ fray- 
chise ” does not obscure at all the fact that you are attempting 
to tax, and do tax, hitherto tax-exempt securities, 

Mr. STEVENSON. That is correct, and I am glad to hear a 
gentleman of such standing in this House, as well as in the 
country, state what we all know, that the Supreme Court of 
the United States frequently obscures ideas by language as 
well as statesmen when they are on the stump. That is correct. 
but this is not the first time it has been done. When they held 
that the stock was taxable, although every dollar of it was 
invested in United States bonds, which were expressly exempt 
from taxation, they held practically the same thing. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will ihe gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is this law designed primarily to 
give the States who tax incomes the power to tax banks the 
same as any other corporation; is that the primary purpose? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes, sir; that is the primary purpose, 
and it is to enable them to make their tax systems harmonious 
and understandable and enforceable, 

Now, there are one or two other things to which attention 
ought to be directed. The question is raised immediately that 
this is double taxation. Here is a man who owns $10,000 of 
stock in a million-dollar bank. The bank is taxed on its in- 
come and then it declares its dividend and the man gets $1,000 
of dividends on his $10,000 of stock. 

When he goes to make his income-tax return in the State, 
if he lives in that State he has to embrace that in his income- 
tax return, and you have taxed the income of the bank and you 
are taxing the income of the individual. That is what you are 
doing. But looking at the situation as it is and as it has de- 
veloped, it has developed that the sum of the tax laid on the 
stockholder and the sum of the tax laid on the income of the 
bank is not exceeding the tax which is being laid on the old ad 
valorem process, and the banks are entirely satisfied, because 
they can not afford to tax out of existence the banks and the 
other corporations that must be taxed in the same way as the 
banks, and therefore there is not any very great danger 
about it. 

There is one other thing that ought to be stated clearly for 
this record, and that is with respect to the nonresident stock- 
holder in a State where they tax the shares and not the income. 
Take Connecticut, for instance, the State of my friend the 
gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Fenn]. Connecticut taxes 
the shares and possibly will continue to do so, because Con- 
necticut is an exceedingly conservative State that believes in 
maintaining the status quo even as to the Constitution and 
everything else. There the stock of a stockholder is taxed by 
the ad valorem method, and under the experience that has been 
shown us it is probably taxed more than the tax that will be 
laid on the banks in New York all told under the income 
method. But if the stockholder lives in New York, his stock 
is taxed in Connecticut the full amount of all other stockholders 
and then he gets his $1,000 of dividends in New York and they 
make him put that in his income return and it is taxed there. 
That is one of the things that ought to be known when you vote 
on this bill. I am for the bill. I am not afraid of the man 
who has $10,000 of stock in a national bank not being able to 
take care of himself. There are a number of ways he can do 
it; but I want you to know that that feature is in the bill and 
one of the claims that will be made in reference to the bill is 
that you are providing double taxation in this way, because you 
have taxed his stock in Connecticut and his dividend in New 
York. I think the average man, the average stockholder of 
a national bank, will be able to take care of himself and to 
transfer his stoek to a trustee in Connecticut and get rid of 
that. But that is a mere matter of detail, and that is what we 
do. We are conferring the additional right to tax the income 
and dividends both. We are conferring that additional richt, 
and limit it by the provision that you can not tax one of the 
banks at a greater rate than you are taxing the ordinary busl- 
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ness corporation, and that ts their protection. National banks 
’ have been a shield to the State banks in many instances in this 
eountry because at a time when there is great excitement and 
unrest in the country there is frequently a tendency to load the 
load on the banks, but no State has ever been found that would 
discriminate against its State bank or put a heavier burden on 
that than on the national banks. 

Now we have this provision so that the business corporations 
of the country will be a protection and a shield against dis- 
criminatory and confiseatory legislation against the national 
banks. I do not think there is any danger of the impairment 
of the right of these banking associations, but we ought to make 
possible progressive taxation methods in States, allowing them 
to proceed in a more businesslike way and maintain their in- 
stitutions, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says he does 
not think there is any serious danger of harm to the rights of 
pational banks. 

Mr. STEVENSON. I do not think there is any danger at all. 
1 think this is a perfectly safe bill in the interest of pro- 
eressive taxation methods which have got to come in the 
States, or the States themselves are going to be in a state of 
eruption about the archaic methods now in vogue. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEVENSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. As long as our great Committee on Banking 
and Currency bring in a unanimous report on a bill, as it has 
in this instance, a bill with no one against it, we need not be 
very much afraid of its doing any harm. 

Mr. STEVENSON. No; I do not think the people will be 
harmed by it. The members of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency are not bankers and they have been looking out for 
the safety and rights of the people as much as any other com- 
mittee. They do not belong to the banks, but they stand for 
the rights as between the banks and the people. [Applause.] 

Mr. McFADDEN. If there no one else who wants to 
speak on the bill—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. If we get through with this bill soon, does 
the gentleman propose to adjourn? 

Mr. McFADDEN. My understanding is that the House is 
going on with the legislative appropriation bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then we shall get no reward for helping 
the gentleman to expedite matters. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would be glad to reward the gentle- 
man in any way I could. 

Mr. PRALL. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri |[Mr. Hawes}. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, I desire to address the House 
on the subject of the words “ High crimes and misdemeanors.” 
We have had so few impeachments in the House—and I ask 
to extend my remarks on this subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. 

Mr. MADDEN. I understand that that would be a violation 
of the rule for the gentleman to ask for the right to extend 
remarks on any subject except the subject which is under con- 
sideration. That has to be done in the House. I have no 
objection to the gentleman extending his remarks. 

Mr. HAWES. I think the rule is wise and will make my re- 
quest later. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, we have no further 
speeches on the bill and I believe the rule provides that the bill 
shall be read under the 5-minute rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the committee will rise 
and report the bill to the House. 

Accordingly the committee rose ; and Mr. Mappen having taken 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. Green of lowa, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill S. 3377, to amend section 219 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, and had directed him to report it back without amend- 
ment with the recommendation that the bill do pass, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the third 
reading of the Senate bill. The bill was ordered to be read a 
third time, was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McFappren, a motion to reconsider the 
vote whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


dane unanimous consent the bill H. R. 9958 was laid on the 
yle. 
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SENATE BILL 


GOUSY 


REFERRED 


Senate bill of the following title was taken from the Speak- 
er’s table and referred to its appropriate committee as indi- 
cated below: 

S. 3662. An act creating the offices of assistants to the Secre- 
tary of Labor: to the Committee on immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iewa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House 


on the state of the Union for the further consideration of the 
bill (H. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 


branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1927, and fer other purposes, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, pending that motion, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Yes, 2 

Mr. BLANTON. The House is practically a month shead 
of the Senate, and pretty soon we are going to have to 


adjourn three days at a time in order to let the Senate cateh 
up with our work. It was generally understood that the bank- 
ing bill 


which we have just passed was going to take up 
four hours, or practically the whole day. Why does not the 


gentleman give us the remainder of the day in which to catch 
up with our work in the office? This is the last appropriation 
bill that we shall have to consider. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Lowa. What we are trying to do is 
to accommodate a number of gentleman who desire to speak. 
There is the list that I have myself. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not interpose an objection if there 
is any necessity for it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. We 
modate the Members of the House 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Iowa that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the legislative appro- 
priation bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the legislative appropriation bill, with Mr. 
Haw Ley in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rorston |}. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I do not run or operate a coal mine and I have no financial 
interest in any railroad. 

More than 18 months ago the Pittsburgh Coal Operators’ 
Association, Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of Ohio, 
and others instituted a proceeding before the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission against the Ashland Coal & Lron 
Co, and about 50 other railroads, the chief of which 


ure doing this to accom- 


Railway 
were the 


Chesapeake & Ohio, Norfolk & Western, Louisville & Nash- 
ville, Pennsylvania, Baltimore & Ohio, and New York 
Central. 


These coal operators of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal dis- 


tricts urged the Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce 
the freight rates on their coal to the Lake Erie ports at 
Toledo and Sandusky, ranging all the way from 11 to 28 


cents per ton, according to the location, and requested the 
commission to increase the freight rates on coal shipped from 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee to these 
ports all the way from around 28 to 40 cents per ton over 
the present rates. I might add that under present freight 
rates Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee now 
pay from 25 to 40 cents more on each ton shipped to these 
lake ports than is paid by Pennsylvania and the eighth Ohio 
districts. These operators wanted to make it range from 53 to 
84 cents a ton. 

All of these railroads except the Wheeling & Lake Erie, 
located in the State of Ohio, opposed this change in rates 
sought by the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators. The coal 
operators of Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennes- 
see, and the public-service commissions in the States of Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, and many of the large consumers 
of coal in Chicago and other cities, entered their protest 
against this change of rates on coal to the Lake Erie ports. 
The commission held exhaustive hearings, covering more than 
30 days; and after several days of argument before the com- 
mission, the commission, on July 16, 1925, rendered a devision 
denying the petition of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators. 
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I am advised there were only three members of the commis- 
sion that favored the proposition of the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
coal operators, The other eight opposed it. Because of this | 
decision the commission bas been criticized in some journals 
gud newspapers in VPeunsylvania and Ohio favorable to the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators’ contention. 

Some time ago these same operators requested the commission 
to reopen the case for further argument, and the commission en- 
tered un order reopening the case for further argument and gave 
the parties 20 days to show cause whether other testimony shoul 1 | 
be taken. Distinguished Senators from Peunsylvania and Ohio 
aud others have frequently criticized the commission’s decision 


in this case. Neither the Senate nor the House is the forum in 
which to try this case. Congress delegated the rate-making 
power to the Interstate Commerce Commission. Intimations 
nre made from day to day in the Senate that some great injus- 
tice has been done to the coal operators of Pittsburgh and 
Ohio: that the commission has taken some great vested rights 
from the coal operators of Pittsburgh and Ohio and given these 
rights to Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee ; 
that the commission has not used its discretion fairly and 
justly, and it is also broadly intimated that Pennsylvania is 
getting the worst of this deal because she has no one on the 


commission. Iam firmly convinced that much of the opposition 
to the confirmation of the reappointment of Mr. Woodlock as a 
member of the Interstate Commerce Commission has been in- 
spired by the fact that he was one of the majority that decided 
this case against the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators last 
Juiy. These attacks have been kept up with such frequency 
and persistency that many persons in and out of Congress have 
come to believe that the commission committed a very grievous 
error and has done a very great wrong to the coal operators of 
Pittsburgh and Ohio. All of these charges are misleading and 
are far from the facts, and I rise in my place to present some 
facts tn relation to this case for the information of the 
and the country. 

No one from Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, or Teapessee 
is a member of the commission. Kentucky did have a member 
on the commission, but he did not decide any coal-rate case for 
Kentucky. Is it the thought of Pennsylvania that if she had 
a man on that commission that it would be his duty to be a 
special advocate for the State of Pennsylvania? Let us indulge 
the hope that the commission may never be influenced by any 
motive except to do justice to the whole country and to those 
who may appear before it, and when they have conscientiously 
nnd honestly performed that duty they may be free from attack 
from those in high places. 


Congress 


LAKE CARGO RATE CASE DOCUMENT NO. 15007 


The matter in question is known as the Lake Cargo Rate 
cases. From a mere reading of the statements in the Conergss- 
SIONAL Recorp from day to day made for those who speak for 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators, you would be led to 
believe that Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee 
have lower coal freight rates to Toledo and Sandusky than the 
rates from the Pittsburgh-Ohio coal districts, and you would 
be led to believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
its decision last July took away something from the Pittsburgh 
and Ohio districts and gave it to the Kentucky-West Virginia, 
and so forth, districts, and that this has been done in order to 
favor the operators in these States because it is claimed less 
wages are paid there than in the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts, 
“These statements are contrary to the facts. Let us examine 


the rates that now prevail and have prevailed between these 
ceal fields and the lake ports from 1903 to the present 
time. 


Lake cargo rates per ton, with differentials in favor of Pittsburgh and 
Ohio districts since 1903 
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You will observe that during the period from 1902 to 1912 tie 
Pittsburgh and Ohio districts had a rate to Toledo 4» 1 
Sandusky at least 9 cents per ton lower than part of the Wo 
Virginia district and 24 cents per ton lower than the other part 
of the West Virginia district and the Pocahontas, Va, js. 
trict. Kentucky began shipping coal to the Lake ports jy 
1912. 

The Pittsburgh and Ohio coal district, evidently jeateos of 
the growing coal business in Kentucky, West Virginia. Vip. 
ginia, and Tennessee, in 1912 urged the Interstate Comme: 
Commission to cut down their rates and to increase the rato. 
on coal to the Lake Erie ports from Kentucky, West Virginis 
Virginia, and Tennessee. The commission granted this requ 
and you will observe that the differentials then ranged es 


1 
19 to 3¢ cents per ton. These rates continued during the period 


from 1912 to 1917. 

The Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators, finding that th! 
action on their part failed to strangle and destroy the coal 
business in Kentucky, West Virginia, and so forth, in 1917 
again appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission 


and again urged an increase in the spread in the rates to 
the lake ports between the Pittsburgh and Ohio district on 
the one hand, the Kentucky-West Virginia, and so forth, dis- 
tricts on the other hand, and their request was granted and 
differentials were again increased so that they ranged from 


25 to 40 cents per ton. During the entire period from 1903 
to 1917 coal from Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, ani 


Tennessee paid all of the way from 9 to 49 cents per ton more 
freight to the lake ports than was paid on the coal to these 
ports shipped from the Pittsburgh and Ohio districts. You will 
also observe that during the period of the war the rates 
from all of these points to the Great Lakes were increased 
but the differentials ranging from 25 to 40 cents per ton were 
maintained. On July 1, 1922, the rates from all of these 
points to the Lakes were reduced but the differentials ranging 
from 25 to 40 cents per ton remained the same, and to-day 
the rate from the Ohio district is $1.68 per ton, the rate from 
the Pittsburgh district is $1.66 per ton, and the rate from 
east Kentucky and parts of West Virginia is $1.91 per ton, 
and the rate from other West Virginia districts, Virginia, and 
Tennessee is $2.06 per ton. As years have come and gone the 
differentials in favor of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal dis- 
tricts have increased and at no time has anything been taken 
from them. They made this new effort about 18 months ago 
to increase this spread and to add to their already great a:- 
vantages. 


Proposed lake cargo rates per ton from Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, Tennessee, and Maryland 
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A study of these proposed rates will disclose that the coal 
operators in the Pittsburgh district were insisting that their 
rates be decreased from $1.66 to $1.45 per ton, or a reduction 
of 21 cents on each ton. Proposed reductions in Pennsy!vania 
were even greater. The proposed reductions in the Ohio dis- 
trict average around 21 cents lower than the present rates. 
At the same time the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators urged that 
the rate of $1.91 for the Harlan and MeRoberts (Ky.) fields 
be increased to $2.18 per ton, an increase of 27 cents, and in 
some of the Virginia and Tennessee fields the increases range 
from 18 to 22 cents. This made an inerease in the spread be- 
tween the Harlan (Ky.) field and the Pittsburgh field of 45 
cents per ton, and an increase in the spread of some of the 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee districts even greater 
than this, and therefore if the commission had granted the re 
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quest of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators, eastern Ken- | 


tucky would pay 73 cents more per ton than would be paid by 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators to the lake ports, in- 
stead of 25 cents more per ton, as the rate now is, and some 
ef the Virginia, Tennessee, and other districts would pay 838 
vents more per ton to the lake ports than would be paid by the 
pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators. This demand meant an 
increase in the spread ranging from 100 per cent to nearly 200 
per cent over the present rate. In other words, the Pittsburgh 
and Obio operators wanted the commission to fix the rates on 
coal shipped to Toledo and Sandusky so that the rates from 
Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee would be 
from 50 cents to 85 cents per ton more to these lake ports than 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal districts to the same perts. The 
commission refused to do this. This is the first time that 
Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators have failed in their efforts 
to strangle their competitors in Kentucky, West Virginia, and 
so forth, They had been so accustomed to win, and because 
they did not win this time they and their spokesmen flew into a 
rage and denounced the commission, and in order to bolster up 
their alleged claims, a distinguished Senator from Pennsylvania 
calls upon us to look at the rate from Clearfield, Pa., to the lake 
ports. It is greater than the rate from Kentucky-West Virginia 
district. 


The fact is that the Clearfield, Pa., district never did ship | 


coal to the lake ports and has made no effort to enter that 
market. They have made no request, as 1 understand it, to 





have their rates adjusted, and if they should, I am sure that | 


the Kentucky-West Virginia people would make no objection. 
The Clearfield (Pa.) district bas large markets in other direc- 
tions. They did not even join or appear in this request on 
the part of the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators. Again the 
Senator exclaims that coke is shipped to Philadelphia from 
districts in West Virginia near the Pennsylvania coke fields for 
a less rate than is paid by the Pennsylvania coke, but again 
we find that the commission has fixed no rate on coke from 
West Virginia; that there is practically no coke produced in 
West Virginia and shipped to Philadelphia or elsewhere. The 
Senator wants to know how the commission can explain such 
great inconsistencies as these. We realize the weakness of the 
case of the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators when their dis- 
tinguished spokesmen must go ont “ mouse tracking” in this 
way. The coke rate, whatever it may be, is not involved in 
the Lake Cargo case. 


MINERS AND SOFT COAL OPERATORS HARD HIT 


We have heard much said about unsatisfactory conditions 
in the soft-coal business in Ohio and Pennsylvania. The truth 
is the soft-coal business throughout the country has been hard 
hit during the last three years or more. Owing to the stimula- 
tion of high prices during and following the war, the soft-coal 
business was overdeveloped. America has too many soft-coal 
inines and miners. If the soft-coal mines of America should 
operate with reasonable full time during the entire year they 
would produce between about 900,000,000 tons of soft coal. The 
country has a market for about 500,000,000 tons of soft coal 
annually and about 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 tons of anthracite 
coal. It will be seen that with the present personnel of miners 
and the developed soft-coal mines, America can produce about 
S80 per cent more soft coal than the country can consume and 
export. This means that the soft-coal mines can not run any- 
thing like full time, or much more than half full time, and 
therefore the soft-coal producers of Ohio and Pennsylvania, as 
well as other sections, can not enjoy the prosperity that they 
ence enjoyed. The soft-coal mines and miners must be idle a 
considerable part of the time. 

It is said by the spokesmen for the Ohio and Pittsburgh oper- 
ators that the miners in Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Tennessee receive less pay for their work than the miners in 
Ohio and Pittsburgh districts, and they seem to express great 
concern for our miners. I am very sorry this is true, but why 
is it necessary for our miners to receive less pay? It is 
because under the present freight rates all the coal shipped 
from these four States must pay 25 to 50 cents per ton more 
freight than is paid on the coal shipped from the Pittsburgh 
and Ohio districts. This means that the miners of Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia must receive less pay 
and the operators from these States must receive less profits 
in order to compete in the market with the coal from the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio districts. Now, if the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should grant the petition of the Pittsburgh and 
Ohio operators and add to this increase, and instead of it rang- 
ing from 25 to 40 cents higher the freight on each ton should 
range from 53 to 83 cents higher on the ton, what would become 
of the poor ufiners in Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
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Tennessee? This would cause our miners to work starva- 
tion wages or be thrown out of employment entirely. We can 
see that the spokesman for the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators 
are merely shedding “crocodile tears” for the poor miners of 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and so forth. Because of the contin- 
ued increase that the Vittsburgh and Ohio operators have 
received in freight rates our miners have had to work for less, 
and now these same Pittsburgh and Ohio operators are de- 
nouncing the Interstate Commerce Commission because it does 
not put such a high freight rate on coal shipped from Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Tennessee, and Virginia as will put the mines 
of these four States out of business and make it impossible 
for the poor miners of these States to earn a support for their 
wives and their children, If these spokesmen for the Ditts- 
burgh and Ohio operators were really interested in the miners 
of our States they would ask to have the freight rates on our 
coal reduced rather than increased. 

Kentucky, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Virginia are not 
now and have not been enjoying the greai prosperity that some 
of the distinguished spokesmen for the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
operators claim. For the most part of the years 1924 and 
1925 the coal operators of Kentucky lost money instead of 
making money. The average cost of a ton of coal was around 
$1.85 to $2 per ton: the average price received at the mines for 
much of that time would not exceed $1.50 per ton, run of mine. 
A great many of the mines were run at a loss so that the 
miners would have an opportunity to make a living for their 
families. I spent much of the summer and fall of 1925 in what 
is known as the Harlan coal field, which is in my district, and 
out of the 90 coal mines in Bell County only about 6 were 
running anything like good time, and these 6 had railroad con- 
tracts—that is, furnishing coal to the railroads. Six others were 
running from one to three days per week. The other 78 were 
not operating at all, and many of them had not run any coal 
for more than a year. More then 20 had gone into bankruptey. 
The J. B. Straight Creek Coal Mining Co. at Fourmile owned 
500 acres of coal in fee and had spent approximately $175,000 
for improvements and equipment. This plant sold for $15,000. 
The Mathel Coal Co., near Tejay, cost approximately $125,000, 
with fine Harlan coal; sold for $30,000 at public sale. The 
Utilities Gas Co., of St. Louis, had a 500-acre lease on some 
splendid coal and on which they had spent $100,000 for im- 
provements and equipment; were offering the entire plant for 
$10,000 without takers. I found many other coal plants being 
offered for sale at 10 cents on the dollar. 

There is perhaps no mining property in Bell and Harlan 
Counties assessed for taxes that could not be bought for less 
than its assessed value for taxes. The Fox Coal Co., of Harlan 
County, whose property was assessed at $61,690 for taxes, sold 
for $21,000. The Harlan Coal & Coke Co.'s property, assessed 
at $82,000 for taxes, sold for $60,000. The Darby Harlan Coal 
Co., whose property was assessed for taxes at $25,400, sold for 
$6,000. In another section of eastern Kentucky the Maynard 
Coal Co. had property assessed for taxes at $600,000, and this 
was sold for $275,000. The Jewett & Bigelow Co. had property 
assessed for taxes at $221,000, but was sold for $43,500. ‘The 
Black Joe Coal Co., of Perry County, had property listed for 
taxes at $38,720, but at sale only brought $26,500. 

I call attention to the property of the Bell Jellico Coal Co. A 
very few years ago, after a most careful investigation of the 
property by the representatives of a bank and. trust company, 
they loaned to this company more than $200,000 and took a first 
mortgage. Only a few months ago this same property at pub- 
lic sale sold for $35,800. This list could be multiplied at great 
length, but I merely point these out to show that the depressed 
condition in the soft-coal business is not confined alone to Ohio 
and Pittsburgh districts. 

Run-of-mine coal for the months of December, 1925, and Jan- 
uary and February, 1926, from the Harlan, Ky., field sold on 
an average at less than $2 per ton. This is as fine bituminous 
coal as there is in the Nation, and all the coal could be had 
now that is desired for much less than $2 per ton, run of mine, 
yet the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators want the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to place a freight rate from the Harlan 
field to the lake ports to $2.06 a ton. 


FEDERAL CONTROL UNNECESSARY 


Many bills have been introduced in the House and Senate 
urging Congress to pass some act authorizing the President or 
the Federal Government to take over the coal mines and oper- 
ate them in case of an emergency. So far as the bituminous- 
coal industry is concerned this is entirely unnecessary. As 
heretofore pointed out, America can produce with the mines 
that she has now equipped and the miners employed therein 
something like 900,000,000 tons annually, and this production 
comes from many States. We do not have a market for more 
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& 
than about 500,000,000 tons annually. An emergency can not 
avise In the bituminous coal fields that would threaten the 
Nation if these mines are furnished sufficient transportation, 
The House has passed the Parker-Watson railroad bill. It 
takes the Government out of the business of running the rail- 
roads. I can tot see why we should put the Government into 


of running the coal mines. 
ANTHRACITE MONOPOLY 


the busines 


Nature gave to Pennsylvania a monopoly as to anthracite 
coal. The people of the Nation are not very well satisfied with 
the manner in which they have exercised this monopoly. But 
Pennsylvania is not satisfied with a monopoly on the anthracite- 
coal supply ; they want the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
do for them in the bituminous-coal business what nature did for 
them in the anthracite-coal business. The commission did not 
lend itself to this scheme, and hence they are denonnced. The 
coal business involved in the Lake Cargo cases amounts to 
about 30,000,000 tons of bituminous coal annually. The records 


of 1923 show that the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators fur- 
nished about 20,000,000 tons of this business, and Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee supplied the other 
10,009,000 tons. During the years of 1924 and 1925, when 


Pennsylvania and Ohio had some labor troubles, they furnished 
only about one-half of the lake cargo business. 

The Pennsylvania and Ohio districts have other markets that 
are not accessible to the Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and 
Tennessee districts. In the small triangle, using Pittsburgh as 
the southern apex, Cleveland, Ohio, the northern, and Roches- 
ter, N. Y., the eastern, this small region, right at the door of 
the Pittsburgh and Ohio coal field, consumes about 90,000,000 
tons of coal every year. This is about one-fifth of all the coal 
produced in the Nation, and it is shown that about 20,000,000 
tons more of coal are shipped down the Monongahela River. 
The Pittsburgh and Ohio districts have other large markets to 
the tidewater at Baltimore, Philadelphia, and New York, and 
also ship large quantities of coal to Detroit, Chicago, and to 
other points in the North and East. Kentucky, West Virginia, 
Virginia, and Tennessee have very limited markets. They must 
depend on the lake-port markets. We want the Pittsburgh 
and Ohio districts. to have their reasonable share of the busi- 
ness, Pittsburgh and Ohio boast of their geographical position. 
They say that nature placed them near the lake-port markets 
and therefore they should have it all. 

Kentucky, West Virginia, and so forth, can boast of their 
nudvantage. Nature gave to these States the very 
best bituminous coal, and the rates should not be fixed so as to 
deny them of this advantage, an opportunity of the markets, 
and deny the consumers of the benefit of this splendid coal. 
Pittsburgh and Ohio operators demand all of the business. 
They are willing, if necessary, to browbeat, bulldoze, and in- 
timidate the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant them 
such coal rates to the lake ports as will make it impossible for 
Kentucky, West Virginia, and so forth, te compete with them. 
They are willing to destroy the coal industry in these other 
States. 


geological 


CONSUMERS WANT COMPETITION, NOT MONOPOLY 

The consumers of the Nation, as well as the coal operators, 
are vitally interested in the coal business. Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, and so forth, have a high-grade bituminous coal. This 
coal is earried to Toledo and Sandusky on Lake Erie and is 
transported by water and rail to the Great Lakes cities through- 
out the States of Michigan, Minnesota, Wisconsin, North and 
South Dakota. The Pittsburgh and Ohio operators know if 
they can crowd our coal cut of these markets that they then 
will have a monopoly, and it was for this reason that the Lake 
States and the Northwest States, through their public service 
commissions, intervened in these Lake Cargo cases and strongly 
urged the commission to deny the petition of the Pittsburgh and 
Ohio coal operators. These consumers know that if the differ- 
ential is incrersed so that it will be from 53 cents to 83 cents 
per ton that it will drive Kentucky, West Virginia, and so forth, 
out of these markets and will give the Pittsburgh and Ohio 
operators a monopoly. In fact, some of the witnesses and 
spokesmen for the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators frankly admit 
that their purpose is to drive Kentucky, West Virginia, and so 
forth, out of these markets. If they should secure a monopoly 
of these markets, of course the consumers in the Great Lakes 
region, the North, and Northwest would be at the mercy of the 
Pittsburgh and Ohio coal operators. 


RAILROADS DO NOT WANT INCREASB 


The Pittsburgh and Ohio operators insist in their petition 
thut the Interstate Commerce Commission grant an increase 
as high as 28 cents en a ton on coal shipped from Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee to these lake ports. 
The railroads that handle this business are the Chesapeake & 
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Ohio, Norfolk & Western, and Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co. They appeared before the commission in this proceediy> 
and resisted with all their power and influence this increas of 
rates to them. This is an amazing spectacie. The Pittsburg) 
and Ohio coal operators trying to force this tremendous in. 
crease of freight rates on these three great, prosperous raj). 
roads, while the country everywhere is demanding a decresce 
of freight rates. In this case an attempt is being made to force 
three prosperous railroads in America to accept an increase. 
Of course, the coal operators of Pittsburgh and Ohio have 
a motive in this generosity. They simply want to put the rate 
on coal so high that is carried by these railroads from Kep. 
tucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee as to shut the 
coal from these four States out of the Great Lakes, North, 
and Northwest markets. They are willing to take any turn to 
destroy the coal industry in these four States: and when the 
commission refuses to lend itself to accomplish this purpose 
they fiy into a rage. 
MILLIONS INVESTED AND CITIES BUILT 
So far as is reasonably possible and practicable, there 
should be stability of freight rates. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars have been invested in railroad development; other hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been invested in developing 
and equipping coal mines; villages, towns, and cities have 
been built; hundreds of banks and other business houses have 
been organized; thousands of schools and churches and com- 
munity organizations have been brought into existence in the 
States of Kentucky, West Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee 
on the present freight rate structure on coal. 
In my own section of eastern Kentucky the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad Co. alone has spent more than a hundred 
million dollars in building railroads, providing rolling stock 
and equipment to handie the coal business in northern, 
eastern, und southeastern Kentucky, and perhaps almost as 
large a sum has been spent in northern and northeastern 
Kentucky, and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad has spent mil- 
lions for the same purpose, and a much larger sum has been 
expended in developing and equipping these coal mines tin 
Kentucky that have been and are shipping coal to the Great 
Lakes, North, and Northwest markets. In my own State hun- 
dreds of villages and towns have been built; schools and 
churches, banking and commercial and other business institu- 
tions and enterprises by the hundreds have been brought into 
being and are being sustained and depend on this coal busi- 
ness, Countless thousands of persons are now employed in 
and about these mines und on these railroads, providing food, 
clothing, and shelter for their families and children. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has tremendous power 
and it should proceed with great caution when some group 
comes before it and asks it to disrupt the freight structure and 
commercial activities that have been long established. It is 
natural for the coal operators of Pittsburgh and Ohio to con- 
tend for all this business to the lake ports, but if Pittsburgh 
and Ohio could succeed in securing such a rate as to shut out 
the coal from Kentucky, and so forth, it would destroy these 
railroads, paralyze these industries, throw thousands and 
thousands of men out of employment; bring want and misery 
to countless thousands of women and children. It would wreck 
these villages, towns, and cities and fill the churches and 
schools with hoot owls and bats instead of bright, happy, 
contented, loyal American citizens. Is this what Pittsburgh 
and Ohio coal operators want? Must the Interstate Commerce 
Commission be denounced because it refuses to bring all of 
this destruction, want, ang misery in order to give the Pitts- 
burgh and Ohio coal operators a monopoly in the lake cargo 
coal business? I am thinking of the misery such action would 
bring to the miners and railroad men who depend on this in- 
dustry to feed and clothe and educaie the families, and for 
them as well as those who have invested their money I strongly 
protest. The commission has acted wisely and justly, and I 
protest against their being denounced, 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentieman from Ken- 
tucky has expired. 
Mr. MURPHY. I yield the gentleman 160 additional minutes. 
Mr. KELLY. If the gentleman will yield, all the Pittsburgh 
operators have ever requested was that there be no diserimina- 
tion against them. With their natural advantages and their 
location 120 miles from the Lakes, they are certainly en- 
titled to a less rate than Kentucky, which is 400 miles away. 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. You have got the advantage. 
A part of your district is about 275 miles from the Lakes, 
and you have a rate of $1.66, while a part of Kentucky and 
West Virginia districts are only about 260 miles from the 
Lakes, and they pay $1.91 rate. 
Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yiéld? 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 
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Mr. MOORE of Ohfo. I want: te understand the gentleman, 
if I may. The gentleman spoke about some one denouncing 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. Is it not true that the 
gentleman, in his remarks at the last session of Congress, 
was the first person to start this agitation at the close of the 
other Congress? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I did not denounce the com- 
mission, I merely tried to call the attention of the coal people, 
the business people, and all the citizens of Kentucky, West 
Virginia, Virginia, and Tennessee to the fact that if the Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio districts succeeded in putting in these new 
rates to the lake ports it would destroy the railroads, their 
mines, their towns, and their business. 

Mr. MOORDB of Ghio. 
whether the mines, railroads, towns, churches, and schools are 
destroyed in Kentucky or in Ohio and Pennsyivania’; is that it? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; not at all. Both sections 
have been built up on a certain freight-rate structure, but 
you folks in Ohio and Pittsburgh must not have all the busi- 
That is what I am objecting to. Pennsylvania and Ohio 
want it ail. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. No. 

Mr. ROBSLON of Kentucky. 

Mr: MOORE of Ohio. No. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; is not this true? One 
or two of the witnesses who appeared in that preceeding de- 
clared that their purpose and intention was to put the people 
of these other States out of the lake-ports coal business. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I do net care what one or two wit- 
nesses may have said. I am speaking about the general situa- 
tion. Is it not true that within the last year or 18 months— 
I do net know exactly the number of months—the relative ton- 
nage that has been produced as compared with other years has 
greatly increased in Kentucky and the other States the gentle- 
man sperks about, while it has considerably decreased in Ohio 
and Pennsylvania? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. In seme districts in Ohio there 
has been an increase in production; Pennsylvania has lost some 
of the lake cargo business, but this is not due to rates, and it 
has other tonnage of 90,000,000 tons right at its doors and it has 
other markeis. 

Mr. MOORHE of Ohio. 
sold. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
what is being sold. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. In my own district I know that one 
of the large mines bas gone into the hands of a reeeiver: I 
know that of the approximately 10,000 men who ordinarily 
work in the mines three-fifths of them have been idle. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Let me read you some results 
of my investigations. In Bell County, which is next to my 
home county—and this was last summer and fail—there were 
#0 coal mines. Six of them were running reasonably full time, 
because they furnish coal to the railroads. Six others were 
running from one day to three days per week, while the other 
78 were not operating at all, and most of them had not run any 
coal for more than a yeur. Have you conditions worse than 
that? 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; in Belmont County. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not think you have. 
mine go a little further: 


hess, 


That would be the effect of it. 


I am speaking about what is being 


And I am also talking about 


Let 


More than 20 have gone into bankruptcy. The J. B. Straight Creek 
Coal Mining Co. at Fourmile owned 500 acres in fee and had spent 
approximately $175,000 for equipment. This plant sold recently for 
$15,000. The Mathel Coal Co., near Tejay, costing approximately 
$125,000, with fine Harlan coal, sold for $30,000 at publie sale last 
week, and the Utilities Gas Co., of St. Louis, has a 500-acre lease on 
which they have spent $160,000 for equipment, was offering the entire 
outfit for $10,000. Quite a number of other plants were offered for 
sale at 10 cents to the dollar. There is perhaps no mining property in 
Bell County assessed for taxes that can not be bought for much less 
than the then assessed value fer taxes. The Fox Coal Co., of Harlan 
County, its property assessed for taxes at $61,690, seld for $21,000; 
the Harlan Coal & Coke property, assessed for taxes at $82,000, sold 
for $60,000; the Darby Harlan Coal Co., assessed for taxes at $25,514, 
sold for $6,000. In another section of the State the Maynard Coal Co. 


had a property assessed for taxes at $600,000, and this sold for 
$275,000. 


And so I could go on and on. I am net trying to be unfair 
to Pittsburgh and Ohio. They have a right to a part of this 
market, but I say they have no right to a rate that will de 
stroy the coal business in these four other States. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 


Then it becomes a question as to | 
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Mr. MURPHY. The rate has destroyed the coal business in 
eastern Ohio, and a great Canadian railroad that owns thou- 
sands of acres of coal as well as mines in my district has not 
mined a pound in a year’s time, They are buying it in your 
country because they can buy it and ship it cheaper than they 
can pay the wages, to say nothing of the freight charges. 
That is the condition in eastern Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
tucky has again expired. 

Mr. MURPHY. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman five 
additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman spoke about the 
mine being down one year; we have a lot. of good mines that 
have been down for two and three years. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSLON oft Kentucky. Yes; but I first want to em- 
phasize this point. There are other folks who have an in- 
terest in the coal business besides those that produce it, and 
they are the consumers. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. We find to-day that the coal operators 
throughout the country are in bankruptcy; has the gentleman 
who comes from a coal district investigated to ascertain who 
was making the money when we were paying $13 and $14 a 
ton for soft coal? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes; and I am glad to say 
here that during all last summer and fall you could buy run-of- 
mine coal, the very best soft coal in the world, at $1.50 a ton 
on board cars at the mine, and in January, 1926, the average 
price for run of mine would not run beyond $2 a ton, 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield further for just 
a short question? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I beught some soft coal day before yester- 
day at $11 a ton. Does not the gentleman think if these prop- 
erties are selling way below their assessed vaiuation when the 
consumer is paying these extraordinary profits, that now is the 
time for the Government to take over the mines and own and 
operate them? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No. The Government should 
not take over the mines, but new is the time to prosecute these 
coal profiteers. I have heard so much on this tloor about the 
soft-coal robbers and miners that I am made sick. That is not 
where the trouble is. As long as this country can produce 
900,000,000 tons @ year and can only consume 500,000,000 tons, 
you do not need anything to regulate the price at the coal 
mine. 

The trouble is a lot of fellows over the country with just a 
set of books are getting more money per ton out of if than the 
inman who furnishes the coal and the equipment and the miners 
who dig the coal all together. There is where the trouble is. 
[ Applause. ] 

These are matters that concern all of you. You will not 
have very much trouble anywhere getting soft coal if the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will make such rates as will 
admit of the wide distribution of the soft coal of this country 


from Ken- 


Yes. 


and active, honest, and fair competition. That will regulate 
the soft-ceal business of America. That is not true as to 


anthracite, because the territory is quite small and they have 
a monopoly of the hard coal of the country. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ROBSLON of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. The gentleman has spoken about ob- 
jecting to this request that we made in this case for a change 
in the rates——— 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am not objecting to your 
making the request, but 1 am objecting to the commission 
being denounced because they did not grant your request, 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Did not the gentleman denounce, if 
he wants to use that word, or criticize either the commission 
or the representatives of the commission who sent out ex- 
aminers who reported that this very thing we are asking for 
ought to be done? 

Mr. ROBSILON of Kentucky. 
went out 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Who sent him out? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not care who sent him 
out. I assume the commission. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
They were impartial men who investigated and reported. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not know if they were 
impartial. We send out some fellows to investigate and report, 


I will say that some examiner 





but we do not have to swallow their report. 
Surely not, 


Mr. MOORE of Ohio. 
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Mr. MURPHY. We have had to swallow it in eastern Ohio. 
We have had to take it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No. 

Mr. MURPHY. Yes; we did. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. No; you did not, 

Mr. MURPHY. Facts are stronger than any statement 
made here. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. If the gentleman will permit, I would 
like to get back te my original question. My friend has been 


kind in yielding to me. Right or wrong, the Congress has set 
up the Interstate Commerce Commission to adjust these freight 


rites; does the gentleman feel we ought to settle this question 
of rates here in Congress, or should the Interstate Commerce | 
Commission setile it? 

Mr. ROBSLON of Kentucky. If the gentleman had heard my 
remarks in the beginning, he would have known I said this 
was not the forum, either here or in the Senate, in which to | 
iry this case 


Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield there? 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And I only took the floor after 
the commission had been denounced and an attempt made to 


try this case in the Senate and Ohio and Pennsylvania news- 


papers and journals, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 


tleman from Kentucky two additional minutes, 
Mr. MOORH of Ohio. 


Kentucky will permit, I would like to ask him a few more 
questions. Although under a good deal of urging I have re- 


frained from saving anything on the floor of this House about 
this matter, being old-fashioned enough to think the Inter- 
state Commeree Commission is more or less a judicial body 
and ought to settle I am willing for them to settle 
it under the facts, and if there is any responsibility for starting 
this agitation and threshing it out on the floor of the House, I 
think the gentleman was one of the first to start the agitation 
by his extension of remarks he put in the Recorp at the close 
of the last Congress which appeared after the Congress had 
adjourned 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky 


this case, 


Not at all. 


Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Why not? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman misinterpreted 
my remarks, 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Perhaps so, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. My remarks were simply to 


call attention to the fact that this matter was before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and that the commission would 
likely want to knew the facts and conditions. I urged them to 
present the facts and they did, and the commission decided 
the case for them 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. 
the facts 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And I urged that they should 
bring their proof in and try it out before the commission. I 


Yes; but there was a way to give them 


never sugyested we try it out on the floor of the House or 
Senate. 
tut since the commission decided the case against your 


people an attempt has been made in another body by the Sena- 
from GChio and Pennsylvania to try this case out not be- 
fore the commission but some other forum, and it is against this 
procedure I protest, 
The CIIAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 
Mr. TAYLOR 


tors 


The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield three 
minutes to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans]. 

Mr. EVANS. Mr. Chairman, I have been much interested in 
the remarks of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ropsion], 
but T could not determine from his argument whether he meant 
to advocate some legislation on this question or bring some in- 
fluence by his argument on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to make a certain ruling. 

When the interstate commerce law was passed in 1906 it was 
construed by the Interstate Commerce Commission that they 
might fix a greater charge for a shorter haul than a long haul 
over the same piece of railroad. That continued until during 
the war. I think 1918 they changed their ruling, and for the 
time being construing their authority to permit them to make 
no greater charge for a short haul than a longer haul over the 
same railroad. I want to talk te you on that subject. 

An effort is being made to pass legislation clarifying and 
defining the authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
under the fourth section of the interstate commerce act. 

The proposition means simply this, to prevent the charge of 
a greater freight rate for a shorter distance than for a longer 


Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman from | 





| injustice would be imposed on the common carrier. 
| supposed, however, that the exception would come to consti- 
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the same road and the shorter haul fs included within the 
longer. This matter has been before the American people for 
many years and has been legislated on a number of times. In 
1910 congressional action was taken largely by the efforts of 
Senator Joseph M. Dixon, of my State. It was then believed 
that the relief so manifestly denied the people of the great 
interior country would be granted. 

Section 4 of the interstate commerce act has to do with the 
long-and-short haul. It provides that a common carrier may 
not charge in interstate commerce more for hauling goods 
a shorter distance than it may charge for hauling it a longer 
distance, the charges being for service in hauling cars going 
in the same direction and the shorter distance being part of 
the longer. There is a provision, however, in this law giving 
the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to make ex- 
ceptions when it seemed that by reason of water competition an 
It was not 
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tute the dominant and controlling feature of the section. It 
Was supposed that the proviso would take care of the unusual, 
of the extreme cases, but just the opposite occurred. The pro- 
viso came to be a controlling element of the paragraph, and the 
part of the paragraph which permitted the common carrier the 
right to charge more for the shorter distance than for the longer 
when the shorter is included within the longer distance became 
the dominant feature of the law. 

Let me illustrate how it worked, and to make it plain let me 
localize my illustrations. I live in the little city of Missoula, 
in the western part of the State of Montana, about 800 miles 
east of Seattle, Wash. Two transcontinental railroads run 
through my town and on to Seattle. A man in my town wants 
to build a bridge for the county. He buys his steel at Chicago 
or Pittsburgh and ships to Missoula, and his freight is $1,500. 
If this same bridge was built in the vicinity of Seattle the 
freight bill would be approximately $1,000, though it was 
shipped 700 miles farther and right through my town. 

Suppose, again, a city in Montana puts in a system of water- 
works. A city on the Pacific coast of the same size puts in an 
equivalent system. In both these cities an equal number of 
tons of iron pipe was used, but the Montana city was com- 
pelled to pay $10,000 in excess freight rates alone, which must 
come from the people of that city, than was paid by the city 
on the Pacific coast that put in an identical water system, and 
the iron for which was hauled on the same-railroad tracks 
that delivered the iron to the Montana city, but was hauled 
700 miles farther. 

Let me give you another illustration of the conditions under 
which we are laboring: Here is Spokane, Wash., and the 
Stanton Meat Packing Co. in business there. A few years ago 
the Stanton Meat Packing Co., having a surplus of lard, wanted 
to send it to Chicago, IIL, the packers there purchasing the 
lard. The carload weighed 62,100 pounds. Now, then, that 
called for an examination of the freight rates, and this is what 
they found: Rate from Spokane to Chicago was $1.25 per hun- 
dred: abso rate from Spokane to Seattle, 50 cents; Seattle to 
Chicago, 60 cents; a total of $1.10. They found that they could 
send the quantity of lard from Spokane in one car to Chicago 
at $1.25 per hundred, or they could send the lard from Spokane 
to Seattle and then have their agent send it back again right 
through Spokane, making a round trip, or a joy ride, for the 
lard of 1,200 miles and ov to Chicago for $1.10 per hundred, 
By doing this they could let the railroad company have the 
pleasure of hauling the lard from Spokane to Seattle, back to 
Spokane, on to Chicago, and do the whole thing $93.15 cheaper 
than they would do it if they hauled the carload of lard direct 
from Spokane to the city of Chicago. 

If time would permit, I could multiply these illustrations a 
thousand times. Every merchant, every farmer, who shipped 
a pound of freight, every citizen who lives west of the Missis- 
sippi and east of the Cascade Range of mountains, must bear 
this burden—at least 13,000,000 of them. It was not confined 
to the great Northwest from where I come, but the same 
conditions apply to a greater or less degree to all interior 
points, 

There can be no sound, ce reason for this artificial re- 
straint upon trade and commetce. By what moral right, by 
what sort of reasoning do we reach the conclusion that it is 
just to charge more for hauling a shorter distance than a 
longer one on the same road and in the same direction when 
the shorter is included in the greater? Is a half a loaf greater 
than a whole loaf? Is a half dollar more valuable than a 
dollar? 

The conditions, as I have illustrated, continued from about 
1906 to 1918. The reason for this discrimination was because 
of water competition in favor of the coast points. When we 


distance when the freight is moved in the same direction over | became involved in the World War ships that had been carry- 
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ing freight from the east coast and through the Panama Canal 


1926 


were largely drawn off this service and naturally there was no | 
yater competition and the railroad rates were rearranged, | 
wiplug out this unjust discrimination. When the war was | 
ever the railroads again sought to put into effect this pre- | 


war discrimination. They filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an application which was from time to time modi- 
fied, and on that application the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has recently rendered a decision denying the same, 
thus continuing in effect the rates published during the war. 

There is now pending before both the House and the Senate 
a bill restricting the anthority of the Interstate 
Commission on this question. The bill is commonly called the 
Gooding-Hoch bill It will be voted on in the Senate to 
morrow. It is not the purpose of this bill to disturb or upset 
any rates now in effect. Generally speaking, 
are not higher for a short haul than for a long haul. 
are instances where the rates for a short haul are greater than 
for a long havl; but the rates being in effect, the proponents 
of this bill are willing to accept them and desire to avoid any 
industrial disturbance, and this measure is intended simply to 
stabilize the rates now in effect. 


Very naturally you ask if we are not complaining of the 
present rates—why we want legislation on this subject, and 
the answer is that we live in fear and trembling that next 


month or next year the discrimination formerly practiced may 
he put into effect. The recent decision denying this discrimina- 
i 


tion was a divided epinien, and one of the commissioners 
while concurring in the decision stated that at some future 
time, when the conditions had become more settled and the 


Panama Canal business had revived, the commissioners would 
consider another application by the railroads to put into effect 
this discrimination. So, very naturally, with the sword 
Damocles hanging over our heads we are restless and uneasy. 
We want our business conditions stabilized; we have suffered 
and we are suffering because of these discriminations. 


of | 


Commerce | 
la 


the present rates | 
There | 


We | 


are apprehensive at all times that the railroads may file a new | 


application, and such application may be granted. 

it was through legislation that Congress stopped the dis- 
crimination in freight rates between individuals and imade it 
unlawful for roads to grant rebates or special privileges to 
favored shippers. We should now make it unlawful to per- 
init the railroads to violate this section of the interstate com- 


merce law, Which is only another method of granting favors 
and rebates to favored communities. Everybedy knows that 


a community can be destroyed by freight-rate discriminations, | 


and of course when you destroy the community the oppor- 
tunities of the people in that vicinity to develop its resources 
are destroyed. The intermountain country, which has suffered 
inmost from this discrimination, has great natural and potential 
resources, creat mineral and agricultural resources, and great 
water power, but these resources can not be developed so long 
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We have had but few impeachment trials since tl 
tion of our Government; so few that 
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found: 


there is not a single t 
book devoted exclusively to this subject. 
The lawyer—excepting as a mere ornamentation to his m 


fession or for his historical information—does not go ini 
subject extensively, because it has for him little practical 





I doubt whether there are 50 men in the House and in the 
Senate who have given consideration to the subject 

Having initiated the original investigation of the conduct of 
Judge George W. English, it became necessary for me to go 
into the matter extensively. 

At the outset I was confronted with the necessity of securing 

proper definition of the term “high crimes and incl 
meanors” in impeachment proceeding The words have an 

| ominous sound, apparently involving criminal conduct 

But in the light of authorities and precedents they have 
quite a different interpretation; and as the House will soon 

| vote on this subject, it is the interpretation which has been 

given to this term by the House of Lords in England and our 
Congress to which 1 desire to direct your attention for your 
convenience, ; : 

The sections of the Constitution which relate to the subject 
are brief. 

Article III, section 1, of our Constitution reads: 

Che judicial power of the United States shail be vested In one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish, 

And the term of the judiciary is set forth in the same ar- 
tiele, as follows: 

The judges, both of the Supreme and inferior courts, shall hold 
their offices during good behavior. 

We find in this, therefore, that the limitation of office is good 
behavior, resignation, or death. 

Article lI, section 4, reads: 

The President, Vice President, and all civil offieers of the United 
States shall be removed from oflice on impeachment for, and convie- 
tion of, treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeano) 

Article I, section 2, reads: 

The House of Representatives shall have the sole power of im- 
peachment— 

And further, in the same article, section 3, it is provided: 

The Senate shall have the sole power to try all in achmenis 

3ut the Senate “sitting on oath or affirmation was not 
clothed with the punitive power of the judiciary, in its strict 


as they are discriminated against ner can they be developed | 


so long as they live under fear and apprehension that at any 
time they may be discriminated against. No man will invest 
capital or build factories when he knows there is danger that 
to-morrow his investments may be wiped out by a ruling of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Who in Billings, in Butte, in Helena, or Missonla would put 
money into a factory when he knows that a Government agency 
like the Interstate Commerce Commission can destroy his 
investment over night and without recourse from the owner? 
Congress never intended to abrogate its powers to control rates 
and no one is now heard to say that the proposition we have 
put forth is not economically right and morally right. Why, 
then, should we not make it legally right? Why not write it 
into the law and thus give all that interior country the same 
opportunity to develop that is given to other parts of the 
country ? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] two minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Chairman, very shortly an impeachment 
will be brought in the House. As it is an unusual procedure, 
there are terms that are used, the words “ High crimes and 
misdemeanors,” upon which I should like to address the House, 


and ask unanimous consent that I may extend my remarks on | 


the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HAWHS. Mr. Speaker, my excuse for occupying the 
time of the House this afternoon on a totally extraneous sub- 
ject from the matter now under discussion is occasioned by 
the fact that shortly an unusual preceeding, an impeachment, 
will be before the House. 


sense; the authority of the legi 
remedy, and { 
the matter ot 


rhe Senate 


‘lative branch was limited to a 
he Constitution specifically leaves to the judiciary 
a penalty. 

action is defined as follows: 


Judement in eases of impeachment shall 


not extend irther tl 
to removal from office, and disqualification to hold and entoy ' 
office of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party 
convicted shall nevertheless be subject to indictment, trial, judgment, 
and punishment, according to law. (Art. I } 


And so, having only remedial authority, the Constitution pro- 


vides that the Senate may hear impeachment trials without 
the formality of a jury. 

The trial of all crimes, except in ¢ ‘ impeachmen t be 
by jury. (Art. III, see. 2.) 

Again, recognizing impeachment as a remedial process in 
which Congress is to have sele authority, Article Il, section 2, 
reads: 

The President * * * shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offenses against the United States, except in cases of im 


peachment. 


This exhausts the constitutional reference to impeachments. 
It discloses that a Federal judge can not be removed from office 
in any other way. 

We have in the United States over 5,000 judges representing 
the States and municipalities in various courts. Any one oi 
these judges may be removed from office in various ways. 

In some States there is the recall; in others the rnor 
has power; in others the governor, upon address of the legis- 
lature; in seme removal may be had by legislative vote; 
cthers by the joint act of the legislature and the governor. 

And in every case these State judges serve for a f&xed term of 
years, and at the conclusion of that term a tyrannical, oppres- 
sive, or corrupt judge can be removed or defeated for reelection 
by the electorate of the States. 

Quite a different situation is presented in the matter of our 
Federal judges, There are in this class—including the Supreme 


vove 


An 
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judges, judges of the Court of Claims, appeals, Territorial 
judges, Judges of the District of Columbia—only 222 members. 
courts in the world have been freer from seandal, public 
mesanil, or condemuation than the American judge, and espe- 
cisily the Federal judge. 

These general observations are made in order that attention 
may be directed to the fact that no matter how corrupt a Fed- 
eral judge may be or what crimes he may commit or what acts 
of tyranny be may engage in there is but one remedy, and that 
is removal by impeachment. 

I wish to draw attention to the fact that If a Federal judge 


" 
0 


has not been guilty of a crime, if he has violated no law, if 
his acts may hot be within the scope of the meaning of 
“crime.” but if he has so demeaned himself as to bring the 
high office to which he has been elevated into disrepute—he 


still may, and should be, removed by impeachment. 
An “impeachment” is not necessarily a criminal proceeding. 


It will be impossible here to trace ail the impeachment trials 


of Engiand and America in order to exhaust authority for this | 


view, but it is possible to pick out of these trials some of the 
more salient facets that leave no doubt as to this question. 

A review the English and American impeachment trials 
reveals that the remedy of impeachment is rather to protect the 
sanctity of the office involved than to inflict punishment upon 
the offending official, whether judicial or executive. 

‘he Constitution leaves to the courts the matter of punish- 
ment. Judgment in impeachment cases is removal from office. 

The Constitution provides that the House may impeach for 
“treason, bribery, or high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

The Constitution defines treason; usage and statutory enact- 


of 


ments define bribery. But for the exact meaning of “ high 
crimes and misdemeanors ” we must turn to legislative authori- 
ties, 

Mr. Alex Simpson, jr., who prepared an excellent brief on this 
nbiect for the trial of Judge Robert W. Archbald of the Com- 
merece Court in 1912, furnishes the House with probably the 
best analysis on the subject that has been written. 


Mr. Simpson says, among other things: 


Clearly also the offense must be one in some way affecting the admin- 
jisiration of the office, from which it is sought to exclude the offender. 
This does not necessarily mean that it must have been an offense com- 
mitted while performing the duties of the office; but it does mean that 
the character of the offense or that which flows therefrom must tend to 
bring the office, if the incumbent is continued therein, into ignominy 
and disgrace, 

TERM OF “ GOOD BEHAVIOR ” 


in further argument on this point Mr. Simpson says: 


The standard of conduct of a 


required public officer in a highly 
civilized community may be different from that required of another in 
a place peopled only by miners, cowboys, and the like. <A public officer, 
especially a Judicial one, who without cause persists in parading the 
streets and appearing in his office in grossly fantastic costume, or who 
insults or abuses all of those who have public business to transact 
with him, might well be impeached for a willful disregard of those 
proprieties recognized by the community in which the business of the 
office is transacted and which are pecessury to be observed in order 
that the office may be properly served. 


I contend that if a judge, for instance, with no idea of cor- 
ruption, should array himself in the garments of a clown and 
hold court in that costume, he could, and should be, impeached 
and removed from office. 

But there are many more concurring views, some of which I 
will cover briefly. All show that impeachment is not a criminal 
proceeding, but a remedy provided by the framers of the Con- 
stitution to protect high offices from acts of men who may stay 
within the actual limit of statutory law. 

Manifestly there is a synonymity between the terms “ good 
behavior” and “ high crimes and misdemeanors,” and unless we 
wre to throw away a part of the Constitution as superfluous 
this cenclusion is unavoidable, 

As Manager Norris in the Archbald case points out, “ mis- 
bebavior” is not “ good behavior,” and where a judge is guilty 
of “misbehavior” in office, or in acts which have to do with 
the character or reputation of that office, he violates the con- 
stitutional requirement of “good behavior” and may be im- 
peached for “high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

As a matter of fact, “high crimes and misdemeanors 
meaning all its own as associated with impeachments. 

It was first used, so far as ts known, in 1388, and in that case 
in connection with an Impeachment. From that time it was 
used in parliamentary impeachments, and the records of our 
constitutional convention show that when we borrowed the law 
of impeachments and piaced it into our own Constitution we 
borrowed also the term “ high crimes and misdemeanors,” 


has a 
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In Holmes v. Jennison 


(14 Peters 570, 1840) the Supreme 
Court said: 


In expounding the Constitution of the United States every word mus 
have its due force and appropriate meaning, for it is evident from the 
whole instrument that used needlessly 
added. * * * No word in the instrument, therefore, can be rejected 
as superfluous and unmeaning, 


no word was unnecessarily 


or 


If we accept that doctrine—and the record of the Constiiu- 
tional Convention warrants its aecceptance—then we can elimi- 
nate nothing from the phrase “ high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

If we say that “ misdemeanors” refer only to “ crimes,” then 
the word as used in the Constitution is superfiuous and useless. 

If the Constitution had said “high felonies and misde 
meanors,” there might have been argument of force supporting 
the theory that impeachments were to be limited to “ crimes” 
at law. 

The term “crimes” ordinarily includes “ misdemeanors,” as 
the Constitution (Art. 1V, sec. 2) reads: 


A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, 
who shall flee from prison, and be found in another State, shall on 
demand * * %, 


This section was construed by the Supreme Court in the case 
of Kentucky v. Dennison (24 How. 66, 1860) as follows: 


* * * The word “crime” of itself includes every offense, from 


the highest to the lowest in the grade of offenses, and includes 
called “ misdemeanors,” as well as treason and felony. 


what are 


Therefore the framers of the Constitution, in borrowing the 
term “high crimes and misdemeanors,” mean to include in the 
matter of impeachment something more than “ crime.” 

They gave the phrase its meaning as applied to impeach- 
ments, and that meaning, in the precedents of Congress and 
in the precedents of English cases, is a social meaning, as well 
as criminal, and is not limited to criminal acts. 


AUTHORITIES SUPPORTING THIS VIEW 
Historically, there is nothing to limit the meaning of the 


term “misdemeanor” as applied to impeachments, and in the 


| Constitution there is no limitation. 


Therefore it should be, and has been, taken to mean just 
what it means when standing alone, “ misbehavior,” or failure 
to continue in “ good behavior.” 

Lord Coke, in England, declared there was no limitation on 
the term “ disdemeanor ” in impeachments, 

He said the term was— 


so large and capricious that he could not place bounds upon it either 
in space or time, 


And after citing this opinion, Lord Brougham at the trial of 
Queen Caroline said: 


In short * © *® wherever mischief is done, and no remedy could 
otherwise be obtained, it is competent for Parliament to impeach. 


Judge Story, in Commentaries on the Constitution, says: 


In examining the history of impeachments, it will be found that 
many offenses not easily definable by law and many of purely political 
character have been deemed high crimes and misdemeanors worthy of 
this extraordinary remedy [impeachment]. Lord chancellors and 
judges and other magistrates have not only been impeached for bribery, 
and for acting grossly contrary to the duties of their office, but for 


misleading their sovereign by unconstitutional opinions and for at- 
tempting to subvert the fundamental laws and introduce arbitrary 


power. 


Only brief reference is made to the English authorities, as 
there are so many it would be useless to go into them exten- 
sively. Impeachment under the British procedure was not lim- 
ited to civil officers and all sorts of persons were impeached. In 
the noted cases, however, it may be said that there were ulways 
charges not involving the commission of crimes, and in many 
resulting in conviction there were no charges involving a crimi- 
nal act. 

One of the authorities in the Archbald case in a brief de- 
clared after exhaustive survey that— 


if we take only the cases in which “high crimes and misdemeanors o 
are charged, we find that, so far as the records show, no respondent was 
acquitted prior to the adoption of our Constitution, because the offenses 
named in the articles were not indictable. 


It is shown that in the cases of the Parl of Suffolk, Sir Giles 
Mompesson, Sir Francis Mitchell, Lord Treasurer Middlesex, 
George Benyon, Sir Richard Gurney, the Earl of Northampton, 
Archbishop Laud, and the Parl of Macclesfield the respondents 
were convicted, among other things, of offenses not indictable 





: ‘ TIP Loe y 
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i he law. Impeachment trials involving treason and brib- 
oa turse, do not come within the scope of the question in- 
1 e mentioned these English cases at some length, for 


pose of pointing out that the framers of our Constitu- 
10 borrowed the language of our impeachment provyi- 
om the English, must have known what the precedents 


d must have, logically, intended to preserve both the 
» and the meaning. 
SOME AMERICAN CASES 
{merican cases are even more foreeful in establishing 
wecedent It may be noted in passing that while counsel 


ma 
Sal 
a 


nts have many times argued that a violation of law 
to impeachment, there never has been a claim that 
interpretation the phrase “high crimes and mis- 
was made by the framers of the Constitution 
of Representatives, since the first impeachment 
country, has always maintained its right to im- 
than indictable offelses. 
ith but two exceptions, the impeachments we 
s not involving an indictable offense, and in the two 
Senator Blount and War Belknap 
tion as to whether the House had such authority did 
‘hoon issue, 
In the ca of Senator Blount, the 
the Senate decided that one 
Pn il officer and therefore not 
impeached for bribery. 
Samuel Chase was impeached for interfering with 
‘ who attempted to argue a point of law before a jury, 
it refusing to excuse a juror, for making an improper 
| legally, for rushing a case to trial. Not one the 
involved an indictable offense 
Pickering was indicted for intoxication and profanity 
\ n the bench, for making anu erroneous release of a ves- 
{ 


of 
rs 

Liduse 

j this 
for other 
| cet, W re 
inst 
otis 


secretary 


oi 


first American impeach- 
of its members was not 
to impeachment. Bel- 


e 
! Se, 
open 


ol 


sel without a certificate from the collector of a port, and tor | 
I ing an appeal. These charges did not invelve an indict- 
able offense 
Judge Peck was impeached for wrongfully citing an attorney 
tempt over certain newspaper publications in which the 
pointed out an error of the court at law. There was 
»charge of an indictable offense. 
resident Johnson was impeached for his part in an alleged 
iraey to remove a Secretary of War, and by this act to 


re control of certain properties of the United States and 

disburse certain moneys already appropriated for 
usurping the right to certain orders to certain military 
rs and for an alleged vilification of Congress. There was 
harge of an indictable offense. 


and 


£ive 


Judge Swayne was accused of riding in a car in the posses- 
sion of a receiver of his appointment, of charging an excessive 
amount in the way of traveling expenses. and for nonresidence 

he district in which he lived. [t was not argued that any 


( 1 charges constituted an indictable offense. 
vlge Archbald was convicted by the Senate as were Judg 
and Humphreys on nonindictable offenses, 


The Arehbald case should remove from the realm of doubt 
the question as to whether the House may impeach and the 
Senate conviet upon acts not necessarily a violation of law. 

Mr. Taft, now Chief Justice, in an address before the Ameri- 


sar Association, said of this case: 


trial was a 
Ww . wp. 


liberal interpretation of the “high misde 
It was useful in to all in 
ts of the Federal bench that they must be careful in their 

itside of court i itself, and that they 
xt use the prestige of their official position, directly or indi- 
benefit 


term 


most demonstrating 


well as in the court 


as 


to secure personal 


And it should be remembered that in the Archbald case the 
managers for the House stated they did not impeach Judge 
Archbald’s ability, integrity, or impartiality. 


In the conviction of Judge Archbald the Senate upheld the 
contention of the Simpson brief that— 


idge ought not only to be impartial, but he ought so to demean 


himself, both in and out of court, that litigants will have no reason 
‘o suspect his impartiality ; and that repeatedly failing in that respect 
( itutes a “high misdemeanor” in regard to his office. 


The Senate, in convicting Judge Archbald upon the House 
‘es, upheld Manager Norris's position when he said: 


therefore, we give full life and vitality to both of these provisions 
he Constitution, we must hold that lack of good behavior, or mis- 
vior mentioned in section 1, Article III, is synonymous with the 

‘misdemeanor in section 4, Article II, in all cases where the 
“ase is less in magnitude than an indictable one, 


} 
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rd 
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In this argument there were cited as upholding this view of 
the Constitution John Randolph Tucker's Commentaries 
the Constitution, George Ticknor Curtis's Constitutional His 
tory of the United States, and Watson's Constitution. 

Manager Edwin Yates Webb, in the Archbald case, after stat 
ing that the Senate had to decide whether or not an impeach 


é 


on 


ment could be had on offenses not indictable at law, went into 
au lengthy discussion of the term “ good behavior.” 

He declared that if judges hold their offices on “good be 
havior” they must be removed on “bad behavior.” and then 
pointed out that impeachment is the only remedy under that 
theory. Mr. Webb, in a masterly brief, cited Watson on the 
Constitution to uphold his theory, and Elliott on Debates on 
the Constitution 

Quoting Judge Lawrence at the trial of President Johnson, 
Mr. Webb pointed out that 

Impeachment was deemed sufficient compr sive to cov 
proper case for removal, 

Mr. Manager Clayton, on behalf of the House, made this 
argument : 

Good behavior is made the essential condition on which t tenure 
to the judicial office rests and any act mmitted or ony il by th 
incumbent in violation of th mdition necessarily works a forfeitur 
of the office lhe Constitution Vides no met d whet y a civil 
officer of the United States ca be removed from office savy \ 
perchment It follows, therefore, that the framers of our Constitution 
must have intended that Federal who at vil off 8s, shoukl 
be renvovable from oft b imps nent for misbehavior, which ts 
th intitl is of good behavior Otherwi the constitutional pro 
vision limiting tl tenure of the judicial ! to “durh good be 
havior would be entirely without force and effect. 

Argument was made by counsel for respondent against any 
such interpretation. of the terms “high crimes and misde- 
meanors ” and “ good behavior,” but the Archbald case, result- 


ing in the conviction of the judge, 
him, finally decided this issue 

A significant and impressive statement in the Archbald case 
Was that of Manager Webb when he suid: 


on the charges made 


uguinst 


The right to inquire into the conduct of public officials has on 
reserved to the people themselves ind this great Senat | t tribunal 
in which such questions must « tried, and necessarily 1] | ly 
the powers of this court are broad, strong ul elast ao t all 

mduct may be investiguted and the public s i ritie 

And again: 

‘1 fathers of the Consti m realized the porta e « “i ing 
unto the people the right to remove an unworth rou t ictory 
oilicial, and they were indeed wise in not attempting to defin mr limit 
the powers of the court of impeachment, but let t power so plenary 
that no misconduct on the part of a public official n it ¢ p ts 
just punishment. 

In addition to the cases reviewed heretofore, four Fede ral 


judges have been impeached by the 
avoid trial by the Senate. 
In the ca these, Jndge Durell, of 


judge was criticized with 


Hlouse and have resigned to 


© of one of Louisiana, the 


one Norton, official assignee in bank 


ruptcy, in connection with the affairs of bankruptcy cases, 
for which he was impeached by the House, forcing his resig- 
nation. 

The committee investigating the conduct of the judge said: 

The manner in which Norton was managing these affairs nd the 
extortionate charges he was making were the subject of sever i 
‘ism in the newspapers of New Orleans The most int ate s il 
relations existed between Judgé Durell and Norton during al! of this 
time. Judge Durell spent much of his time at Norton's house in New 
Orleans. They traveled North together in the summer and spent much 
of thetr time together while North, returning South again together 
when the summer was over. These facts, so notorious in regard to the 


management of matters so important as those of the 
when taken in 
lead to the inevitable 
must have and 
thereto, or that he was grossly negligent 
cial duties so that qua 


demnation. 


bankrupt estat 

hereinbefore referred to, 
Jue Durell 
corrupt party 
the discharge of his offi- 


a like 


connection with the order 


conclusion your committee that 


; 
ige 


been cognizant of them therefore a 
in 
via data he 


cumque comes 


under con- 


Judge Durell was also charged with usurpation of authority 
in making an order for the United States marshal to 
the statehouse of Louisiana. 

Of this the committee said: 


Such action, from whatever motive, is at variance with every prin- 
ciple of good government, Is calculated to confound and subvert the 
distinctions between State and Federal Governments, and to overthrow 


ake over 
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the Constitution 
Judge 


itself, without which neither Judge Durell nor any 


other has any rightful authority whatever. 


This House, gentlemen, possesses the only power of initiating 
the removal of an ignorant, Incompetent, tyrannical, or corrupt 
judge 

Without interposition of its power, a Federal judge actually 
convicted of crime or actually insane could not be removed 
from office, 

Death or resignation are the limitations of the 
office of a Federal jadge unless the House acts, 

Ji alone can define and bring into effect the limitation of 
rood behavior.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
utes to the gentleman 
mittee |[Mr. Grirrin |. 

Mr. GRIFIIN. Mr. Chairman, this House will soon be 
ealled upon to decide upon a matter of very great importance 
to the country; namely, the extension of the waterway trans- 
portation system. The Members from the northwestern States 
Lake region are necessarily interested in the problem, 
but it is of even greater importance than mere sectional dd- 
vantage, as it affects the entire people of the United States. 

When this issue comes befére the House, it will require the 
greatest study, thought, and even patriotism on the part of the 
Members of the Hoeuse as to what action should be taken. 
Several Members of this House have extended their remarks in 
the Recorp on this subject. On Friday, March 19, Mr. Kva.r, 
of Minnesota, printed the brief of the Great Lakes-St. Law- 
rence Tidewater Association filed with the Board of Engineers 
of the United States Army. Yesterday, Monday, March 22, the 
gentieman from New York [Mr. Dempsiry]| extended his re- 
marks by printing in the Rrecorp his brief in faver of the all- 
American plan. To-day I want to supplement what has gone 
in the Recor» and add, I think materially, to its value by print- 
ing in the Reconp a letter from the great Governor of the 
Kmpire State, who reviews the problem in a dispassionate and 
statesmanlike manner. I will ask the Clerk to read the letter 
of Governor Smith, of New York, in my time. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


tenure of 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
from New York, a member of the com- 


and 
ana 


Svare or New York, Exrecurive CHaAmeBer, 
Albany, March 15, 1926. 
lion. ANTHONY J. Grirrin, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
DAR CONGRESSMAN: For more than a century and a half this 
country has talked of connecting the Great Lakes with the Atlantic 


Mcoan by a ship canal 
tially met by 


One bhondred this desire was par- 


the construction of the oid Erie Canal, and it is doubt- 


years aco 


Up to 
1883, the year tolls were abolished, the Erie Canal, together with its 
branches, chiefly the Oswego Canal, had repaid the State not only all 
it had eost and maintenance, but it had 


turned in the handsome profit of $43,599,717 and above these 
charges. than mere dollars, 


What was of greater benefit, 
the Erie Canal fostered the growth of that great indystrial zone 
which with its chain of cities and many factories eXiends from 


Ruffalo to Troy and on down the Hudson River to end at greater New 


for construction, operation, 
over 
however, 


York. When the railroads appeared they followed this well-estab- 
lished trade route, so that as a traffic line to the West it was not 
only the first in point of time but it has remained the first in im- 


portance in this country. 

As the population of our Middle and Western States increased lake 
commerce grew in proportion, and the agitation for a deep waterway 
between our inland and the ocean became more pronounced. 
Then without warning came the World War and with it the necessity 
for transporting hundreds of thousands of tons of supplies from our 
Middle and Western States to the Atlantic seaboard, and for the first 
time it was proven beyond dispute that our railroads were not ade- 
quate to meet such an emergency. 

To relieve the overburdened railroads, the Federal Government 
hastily designed and built barges to be used on the New York State 
Barge Canal and, though boat operators disagree as to whether or 
not these vessels were of the proper type, none deny that they did 
carry many tons of bulk freight and that they did serve to relieve 
rail congestion, 

The war having clearly shown the necessity for a ship canal, both 
political parties heeded the warning and have given their promise 
to the American people that such a canal will be built. 

A ship canal, however, is not needed solely to meet emergencics. 
Our five Great Lakes make up the largest body of inland waters in 
the world; the States bordering them are Jarge in area, Popylation, 
and production. These Lake States, with the more westerly ‘ones— 
North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Missouri— 
how produce an enormons tonnage of beth agricultural and manufac- 
turing preducts, and as the years go by this output of farm and fac- 
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tory will surely increase and the demand for 
transportation to the 
sistent, 


the 
markets of the world will 


cheaper wot, 


become y , 
POSSIBLE ROUTES 


In the discussion of a ship canal from lakes to ocean, I sh») 
with the subject solely as a transportation propostion diver, 
the question of hydroelectric development, which is an ent 
ferent problem, one which should stand by itself and not be jy 
to befog the question of transportation. 

There exists three possible routes for such a canal 
east end of Lake Ontario through the St. Lawrence Vajh 
Gulf of St. Lawrence and thence to the sea. A second rout 
the St. Lawrence River at Lake St. Francis, runs through (Ca, 
territory to Lake Champlain, thence to the Hudson River and 
The third route leaves Lake Ontarlo at Oswego, passes thro 
Mohawk Valley to the Hudson, and thence down 


: One from tm, 


the Hindson to + 


rea. It is this last, the so-called American route, that I believe shey 
be built. 

It is natural and proper that every American should wich the 
supremacy of American ports continued; to accomplish this, a ¢| 


i) 
canal to the Lakes, through American territory, Is a necessity. 
‘Phe Canadian-St. Lawrence Canals in 19060 carried only 1,309 .069 
tons; in 1925 their business had Increased to’ 6,206,988 tons. Dy, 
the last eight years (1918-1925) the St. Lawrence canals carried 


14,575,180 tons of freight that originated in the United States. Eyery 


ton of this should have been carried on an American anal to or 
through an American port. 

The American canal will not only provide the cheaper water rates 
desired by our Western States, but it will make Erie, Pa.. Cieyo- 
land, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Superior, Duluth, and 


other lake cities seaports, having the shortest water route to every 


Atlantic port, and to the West Indies and Central and South Ameri 
markets, 


I say these lake cities will be seaports in spite of the contention so 
often heard that ocean ships will not go to nor navigate upon the Lakes, 
The large and ever-increasing tonnage handled at Montreal proves that 
s0 far as the success of a ship canal to the Lakes is concerned it js 
not necessary for cGcean steamers to enter the Lakes at all. What is 
necessary is to provide a junction point where fresh and salt water 
tonnage may he exchanged, a port where the lighter-built Lake steam- 
ers may meet and transfer cargo to the ocean vessel. 

That the American route is practical from the engineering standpoint 
has been certified by the Army engineers, who recently reviewed the 
exhaustive report of the special board which surveyed and reported on 
this route in 1200. To my way of thinking, the advantages of the 
American route are so evident that only a few arguments are necessary 
to convince anyone not having some personal advantage to gain 
through the Canadian route that the American route is the one for this 
country, at least, to build. 

‘The distance from the Lakes to the Hudson is only 166 miles. Ti has 
been argued that canal navigation is too slow to meet modern trafic 
requirements, but a rate of 5 miles an hour is admitted to be practiced 
on the canal proposed; this means that the actual canal journey can 
be made in 234% hours. ‘The trip on the broad and deepened Hndson 
to Sandy Hook is 165 miles. Were steamers can run at full speed, 
let us say 10 miles an hour; the entire trip, then, from Lakes to 
ocean can be made tn 50 hours. 

The American route runs through territory seldom troubled by fogs 
and ends at New York Harbor where the ocean is free from the menace 
of icebergs. Finally, the success of any line of transportation depends 
upon the tonnage carried, and as the American canal will serve a region 
that, per square mile, preduces more potential freight than any other 
territory in the country, this canal should, and in all probability wil), 
carry more freight than any other inland waterway. 


NATIONAL DEFENSE 


To say that a ship canal to the Lakes would be an aid to our national 
defense in time of war is to state a fact as obvious as that rations are 
needed for troops. In recent letters to the chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of Congress both the Secretaries of Wer 
and of the Navy so declared themselves. It is of small moment that, 
following the visit of certain politicians to the White House, the word- 
ing of their first letters was somewhat modified ; the fact remains that 
the Secretary of War stated: 

“In the event of a great war the transportation of the agricultural 
products and raw material of the Middle West to the Atlantic seaboard 
and to the thickly populated imdusfrial areas of the Eastern and New 
England States would impose a great burden on the railroa:s. The 
probable resulting congestion could be relieved by the further develop 
ment of the waterways connecting the Great Lakes with the Iudsea 
River.” 

And the Secretary of the Navy sald: 

“T am of the opinion that the proposed all-American deeper watt 
way, connecting the Hudson River with the Great Lakes, would be a 
very important addition to the transportation system of the count 
and would be, therefore, an !mportant asset to the national defens 
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+. my consideration of this subject, that phrase so convenient to the 

, “an open mind,” has no place. I am convinced that a 

| from Lakes to sea has become a necessity to the commercial 

ur country; that it will some day be built inevitable ; 

promise of both our major parties should be kept; that the 

ifll that promise is now; that the route of the American 

the long-established line of traffic, is the best one to 

i that an American canal is the only one for which Ameri- 
tal should be spent. 


is 


ypwing 


very truly yours, 
A.Lrrep E. Siri. 
(Applause. ] 
vr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the importance of waterway 
trausportation can be shown at a glance by the following figures 
which ~ quote from the Ohio River and Inland Waterways 


Mevnzine. A ton of freight can be carried for $1 by the follow- 
» methods the following number of miles: By motor truck, 20 


mail by railroad, 100 miles ; by waterways, 300 fo 1,000 miles ; 
| will now put the meaning of the figures I have just quoted 
into concrete shape. The cost of transporting 1,000 bushels of 
wh via the Great Lakes is twenty to thirty dollars, via the 
Mississippi, sixty to seventy dollars, via the railways, one hun- 


dred and fifty to two hundred dollars. That is the calculation 
of Mr. Herbert THloover ‘in a statement made before the Commit- 
Rivers and Harbors on January 30 of this year. It is 
evident from these figures that the question of water transpor- 
tution is a vital economic consideration and is becoming more so 
every hour, 

The Board of Engineers of the United States Army have 
before them now for consideration a report which to my mind 
shows a degree of bins that is unexplainable. 

The engineering feasibility of the all-American project is 
admitted, but doubt is expressed as to whether the probable 
trafic will justify the outlay. Of course, this is a palpably 
unjustifiable and gratuitous speculation. 

It is obvious that if the probable traffic from the Great Lakes 
region will justify the St. Lawrence project, it will justify the 
all-American canal, 


fee on 


The potential use of either lies in the products of the great 
American States in the northwest seeking an outlet to the 


seu. They will, of course, use either. It is ridiculous to sug- 
gest that they would not use the all-American canal if it were 
built. The only question, therefore, is which project an Ameri- 
can should sappert. 

IL confess I can not understand why any patriotic American 
should lend his influence to the building of a canal with Ameri- 
can money on foreign soil. It is absolutely inconceivable how 
or why a real American could possibly be cozened or dragooned 
into supporting such a proposition. 

ANALYSIS OF THE REPORT 

It estimates that the probable tonnage on the all-American 
waterway will be only 15,000,000 tons annually and yet is 
apparently willing to concede that the tonnage on the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence canal will be 30,000,000 annually. 

Why the difference in the guess? It is simply a case of the 
wish being father to the thought. It is no argument to say 
that St. Lawrence canal will be a feeder to European 
markets, for that is no more true of one project than of the 


the 


Does not the present barge canal, insufficient as it is in this 
present day, feed the European market, and is it reasonable to 
suggest that if it is enlarged it will cease to function in that 
respect? The idea is preposterous. 

but worse than that is the utter neglect of the tremendous 
factor that the all-American canal will supply the market of 
the New England States and the Atlantic seaboard, markets 
Which will be utterly unavailable and out of practical reach 
of the St. Lawrence Canal. 

in view of this serious flaw in the report it ought to be 
vious to any impartial mind that its conclusions are per- 
meated with an unaccountable bias, 

Governor Smith points out that in the last eight years— 
1918 1925—the St. Lawrence Canal carried 14,575,000 tons of 
freight which originated in the United States. Why should 
hot this immense tonnage go through American canals or 
through American ports? There is no answer. To permit this 
condition to continue or, incredible as it seems, lend our aid 
'o making it the fixed policy of the future, as seems to be the 
purpose of the St. Lawrence advocates, is little short of sheer 
(reason to American interests. 

Another thing. How is it possible for the same men to con- 
ride that an all-American waterway following the line of the 
barge canal down the Hudson River is going to have less of a 
“urket than the St. Lawrence Canal project could possibly 
have? The thing is absurd upon its face. 


on 
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This question sooner or later must resolve itself down to an 
American question, a patriotic question. This one-sided “ re- 
port” dwells on the enhanced entailed in the extension 
and enlarging of the barge canal so as to make it a waterway 


cost 


avenue of traffic. That is all guesswork. 
Mr. MADDEN. What is guesswork? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. The figures which they give as to the cost 
of the two plans, the comparative statement of cost. 

Mr. MADDEN. Would the gentleman be willing to build 
either of them until we had something more than guesswork ? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not think I would. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Would the gentleman think it would 


be a wise plan to build the so-called Canadian canal until the 
Canadian Government has shown a little more interest in that 
project and a little more indication that they assent to it or 
are willing to cooperate with the United States in the con- 
struction of a canal through their territory ? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Of course not. The gentleman 
the vital spot. There is no assurance that we will have the 
cooperation of the Canadian Government, except at such a 
sacrifice of our own interest and self-respect that it will make it 
impossible for us to enter into any agreement at all. 

Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. WEFALD. The gentleman spoke about patriotism. Will 
it be those who are furnishing the freight who will also fur- 
nish the patriotism? It will certainly not be New York that 
will be reaping the benefit of it. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Benefit of what? 

Mr. WEFALD. The canal. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not imagine that 
to derive material beneiit from either plan. I think that New 
York may very well claim the credit of taking the dignified 
stand throughout its entire history that it has never selfishly 
commercialized any of its great undertakings, least of all the 
barge canal, which it built at its own expense at a cost of over 
$200,000,000, and it does not charge a cent of toll. 

Mr. WEFALD. For myself, [ am here with an open mind, 
and I am going to vote for the route that I conceive to be the 
best one; and at this early stage of the game to bring in the 
question of patriotism seems to me strange, and it ought to be 
Clearly understood that we out West who will be furnishing 
the tonnage will also be furnishing the patriotism. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I believe the gentleman is sincere, but he 
ought to see the import of this proposition, whether American 
money should be expended for the building of a canal on foreign 
soil for the benefit of a foreign people mostly. 

Mr. WEFALD (interposing). Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield further? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. And in that respect I claim that patriotism 
does properly enter into the question. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WEFALD. May I ask this question: Will the planting 
of flags along the route of the barge canal overcoyer the handi- 
caps it has compared with the other routes? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. The planting of flags? 

Mr. WEFALD. Yes; the gentleman is 
patriotism, wrapping this thing up in the flag. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Oh, the gentleman is taking an exaggerated 
viewpoint and indulging himself in a little satire. 

Mr. WEFALD. Will it overcome the natural handicaps? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not admit there are any. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman mean to convey to the 
House the impression that the St. Lawrence canal will be used 
mainly for the benefit of the people of a foreign country or of a 
foreign country? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. No; I do not; but I mean this, that Canada, 
speaking blunily, will derive the greatest benefit. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does the gentleman think that if the St. 
Lawrence canal were built some of the traffic which goes to 
the great port of New York will be diverted? In fuet, that 
more traffic will be diverted from New York by the building 
of the St. Lawrence canal than by the building of the other 
canal? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Undoubtedly that is so, but the traffic that 
will be diverted is of no value to New York, because it is trans- 
continental traffic. The only thing that happens in New York 
in respect to freight of that character is transshipment, and 
under the project for the building of an American all-waterway 
canal the transshipment will be made perhaps at Albany rather 
than at New York City. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. But the great railroads which come to New 
York, and whose financial heads and owners live in New York, 


has struck 


New York is going 


speaking about 
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fo u great extent will lose considerable more traffic if the St. | 
Lawrence canal is built than if the barge canal was built, will | 
they not’ 

Mr. GRIFFIN, No; there will be no railroad traffic under 
either pian Both plans alike contemplate the elimination of 
railroad traffic. That is the purpose. It is a matter of saving 
in freight costs. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The gentleman does not mean to infer vou 
are going to eliminate just as much railroad traffic with the 
barge canal as with the building of the St. Lawrence canal? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I mean precisely that. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I will yield. 

Mr. OCONNOR of New York. Has the gentleman ever 
heard it suggested that this plan of an all-American ship canal | 
would in any way benefit the State of New York? Is it not 
rather this offer on the part of New York to turn over what 
has cost hundreds of millions of dollars in fact as a gift to | 
the Nation’ 

Mr, GRIFFIN. TIT think the gentleman puts it correctly. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN, I will. ’ 

Mr. BLACK of New York. As a matter of fact, the vital 
feature of the patriotic clement lies in the report of the Army 
Kugineers that in case of war if it were in control of a foreign 
government it might not be a help but a hindrance, whereas | 
if it is under our control in case of war it might’ be a great aid 
to the military program of our Government. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not dwell at all on the military pic- | 
ture in the consideration of either project, because I do not 
| 
| 
| 


anticipate the remofest possibility of war, or war problems. 
1 look upon it wholly as an economic proposition—and in those 
questions national self-interest is perfectly justifiable. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr 
more? 
Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
tional minutes. 


The time of the gentleman bas expired. 


GRIFFIN. In my opinion—may I have a few minutes 


I yicld the gentleman five addi- | 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman is recognized for five 
additional minntes. 

Air. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman was speaking of a 
gift the State of New York would make in ease this canal 


vhould be constructed on the basis of a barge canal. Would | 
not that be the second gift the State of New York has made | 
to the Nation, in view of the fact’ the State of New York at 
its own expense entirely built the original Erie Canal, which | 
has so much to do with the people of the West? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes; this is true. The old Hrie Canal built 
up the West. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. If the gentleman will yield, 
in connection with the statement I made, there is no territory 
in the State of New York through which this canal passes | 
which cou!d possibly be benefited or be more closely inhabited | 
if we had a ship canal. As a matter of fact from the stand- 

| 


point of New York we are as well off with a barge canal as 
with a ship canal. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. You are exactly correct. 

Mr. McLAUGHULIN of Michigan. If that is true, as you say, 
the great beneiit will inure to Canada in case the St. Lawrence 
waterway is developed. Can the gentleman explain why it is 
Canada is so strongly opposed to it? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I can not explain it, but I can suspect, and 
I will give the gentleman the benefit of my suspicion. 

Mr. McLAUGHULIN of Michigan. I do not agree with either | 
premise stated by the gentleman 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I think the trouble is Canada is fearful she 
may not be able to get conditions fixed that will secure her | 
exclusive control of the hydroelectric power. 

Mr. CLAGUE. Will the gentleman state to the committee, 
as stated by the engineers as to the all-American plan, the cost | 
of the St. Lawrence waterway, and also the number of bridges, | 
nnd so forth, of the St. Lawrence waterway and that of the all- | 
American plan? | 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That ell appears in the report which has | 
been put in the Recorpv by my friend | Mr. Kvae}. 

| 


Mr. CLAGUE. Ali to the advantage of the St. Lawrence 
waterway, is it not? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes, indeed. It gives the favorable side of 
the picture in respect to the St. Lawrence, and I am now 
trying to present the other side. 

Mr. WALNWRIGHT. The gentleman has read a letter from 
the Governor of the State of New York 

Mr. MADDEN. In which he says there are no politics, 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I did net say that, but I believe it. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It was a letter exhorting the gentle- 
man and other members of the New York delegation to get 
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behind the project of the all-Ameriean canal. But it js not ; 
fact that practically all of the members of the New Yor} a 
gation had already appeared before this commissioy oy os... 
wise signified their support of the proposition before {)\> Gove 
nor of the State of New York was moved to write th od 
them? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. I do not knew as to that. If the ox ntlemar 
makes that statement, I am willing to accept it. = 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I make that statement without jy ayy 
way seeking to detract from the governor the credit for expous. 
ing this cause and to state that those who have already had 
so much to do with it, particularly Mr. Dempsey, are willine 
to welcome the Governor of New York into the ranks of thy - 
supporting, it. 
Mr. GRIFFIN. I have known the distinguished gentler)» 
too long to suspect that he has any ulterior purpose. a 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yi ld? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. —* 
Mr. LINTHICUM. Can the gentleman tell us the compara- 
tive distances of the St. Lawrence route and the all-Amy rican 
route—— 
Mr. GRIFFIN. 


r ot ber. 


is letter to 


It is 1,180 miles on the St. Lawrence and 331 


| miles by the all-American route. 


Mr. KINDRED. One hundred and sixty-six miles only, | 


| will tell the gentleman. . 


Mr. GRIFFIN. 


That is the distance from Lake Ontario to 
the Hudson. 


It is then 165 miles down the river to the Atlantie 
The total distance of the all-American waterway js 
331 miles. ; 
Mr. LINTHICUM. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
the floor? 
Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to yield to the gentleman from 
Maryland at this moment. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. 


I have not yet finished my question. 
Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry, 
The gentleman will state it. 
Which gentleman from New York has 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


| tleman yield? 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 
Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. In answer to the statement 
of the distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. Wary- 


| wriGHT|, I wish to say that the letter of the Governor of New 


York to which he referred was not his first utterance on this 
subject. It supplemented a. previous message by the governor, 
a message to the State legislature, which embodied a report 
which was filed before the New York delegation attended the 


| hearing of the Committee en Rivers and Harbors. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will say that the governor's activity has 
been known for a long time. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentieman from Minnesota [Mr. KvaLe| 25 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Minnesota is recog- 


The time of the gentleman from New 


| nized for 25 minutes. 


Mr. KVALH. Mr. Chairman, yesterday the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Demrsry] addressed the House on the subject 
He also inserted as « part 
of his remarks a brief prepared by himself and presented be- 
fore the hearing held by the Board of: Eugineers for Rivers 
and Harbors. That is, as I understand, partly in answer to the 


| brief prepared by Mr. Charles P. Craig and ‘ex-Governor Hard- 


ing, which I bad inserted im the Recorp two days previously. 
And you have just had read to you by the gentleman from 


|New York [Mr. Grirrin] a letter from the Hion. Alfred ©. 
| Smith, Governor of the State of New York. 


A faesimile of !et- 
ters mailed each New York Member of Congress of the £0v- 


| ernor's political alignment, it makes one more addition to the 


chain of acts leading very definitely to an effort to crowd the 
so-called all-American route through this Congress, and, if not 
that, at least to hamstring the St. Lawrence waterway propos. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yivld 
there? 

Mr. KVALE. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BOYLAN. The governor not only sent his letter to those 
of his own alignment, but he sent it to every Member of tle 
New York delegation, irrespective of their political alignment. 

Mr. KVALE. Very well. I am glad to have the gentiemaas 
correction. ; 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. KVALE. I yield. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I want to say asa member of the opp 
site political faith from that of the governor, that I receive! 
a copy of that letter. I would have been giad to have ban- 
ished all my partisanship and put it in the Rxcoxp, but after 
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ali the years that the New York delegation has considered 
this project this letter appeared to be so late and tardy that 
1 did not consider it worth while to put it in after the expl- 
ration of all that time. 

Mr. KVALE. I will say, in answer to the political speech 
of the gentleman from New York, that we out West are in 
favor of the St. Lawrence route entirely regardless of political 
afliliations. [Applause.] 

It is clearly a concerted movement to force the issue. It is 
a stampede. After years of effort to delay the consummation 
of the St. Lawrence route, the natural outlet, why this pre- 
cipitous haste, why this frenzied appeal to “patriotism”? I 
am going to show the reason. 

The survey provided for last year has now been completed 
and filed by the division engineer, and has yet to be passed 
upon and forwarded by the Chief of Engineers. It is, how- 
ever, a matter of common knowledge that the survey, like 
others made of this project, is distinctly and conclusively un- 
favorable. . 

Mueh has been written of late, much has been sald. Not only 
the deep waterway from the Great Lakes to the sea has been 
eiscussed, but comparisons have been drawn repeatedly between 
the St. Lawrence reute and the so-called all-American route; 
that is, the Oswego-Hudson route from Lake Ontario to New 
York Harbor, and the added construction of a new deep canal 
and locks between Lake Erie and Ontario. The controversy 
bas developed into an out-and-out battle between the proponents 
of the two proposals. 

I shall not take time to discuss the relative merits of these 
two routes to the Atlantic, for the very good reason that others 
have done this in detail, and in a comprehensive manner that 
leaves very little to be desired. Read the brief I just referred 
to which I inserted in the Recorp for March 19. 

And I will say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Grir- 
rin}, who bas just addressed you, that he will find an answer 
to many things he said in that very summary. 

In the brief time allotted to me to-day I want to discuss 
another angle—a new argument, if we can justly so designate 
and dignify it—which has only recently been injected into this 
controversy by the proponents of what is styled the all-American 
route, but what I choose to call the all-New York route. 

And even before that I must analyze with you very briefly 
the methpds of those who oppose the St. Lawrence waterway. 
I say the methods. To do that, it will be necessary to refer 
you to remarks which I made on this floor last year during 
consideration of the rivers and harbors measure on Janu- 
ary 15, in which I protested against the second item in the 
bill. That item provided for the development and improvement 
of the upper Hudson in accordance with House Document 
350 of the last Congress. It now appears that my lone protest, 
on the ground that it contemplated very definitely the construc- 
tion of the Oswego-Hudson route, was justified. 

Not only that, Mr. Chairman, the able and efficient chairman 
of the Rivers and Harbors Committee, the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Dempsey] very evidently dominated that com- 
mittee. Another provision was inserted in that measure, one 
of the last therein and not conspicuous, providing for a “ pre- 
liminary examination and survey” of the proposed Great 
Lakes-Oswego-Hudson waterway. This, mark you, in the face 
of the fact that there had already been numerous surveys, both 
by New York State and by national expert bodies, which were 
unvarying in their disapproval of the route. This, Mr. Chair- 
min, in the face of the representation when the first-named 
item was being discussed that it had no connection with the 
Lakes-to-Sea route. I shall come to that in a moment. 

Its purpose, of course, was to prolong still further the sur- 
veys and the examinations and the investigations and the 
studies, to delay the action that would have meant the aban- 
donment of their project. 

But now a feverish haste, an avowed intent to stampede 
this body, by whatever means, into imeluding the all-New York 
route in this year’s legislative program, or, that failing, into 
hext year’s program. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Not now. Later I shall be very glad to yield. 
And, incidentally, to diseredit the plans of the opposition. 
Why? Beeause the report soon to be submitted by the Chief 
of Nogineers will show that his divisional engineer disapproves 
the Oswego-Hudson route for a number of reasons, any one of 
which would be enough to justify forever discarding the pro- 
posal. Because, in addition, the engineers oi the joint com- 
mission appointed by the President and by the Government of 
Canada will soon report; and their report will admittedly be to 


the everlasting and final disadvantage of the proponents of the 
New York route, 
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The proof is recorded in many places. In the hearings, 
the Coneressionat Recorp, in reports of experts. 
what I said on the floor last year: 


I refer to the conclusion that Is so impossible to dodge, Mr. Chair- 
man, the conclusion that the main reason, one might say the only real 


in 
I reiterate 


reason, for this project at this time is to deal a deathblow, if pos 
sible, to the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway project. 
That statement is supported by documentary evidence. For 


example, the testimony of BE. P. Goodrich before the Board of 
Engineers for Rivers and Harbors on April 22, 1924, when he 
says, in answer to a query as to whether the improvement of 
the Hudson River should continue to the Trey Dam: 


That would depend entirely upon conditions at Troy; but while this 
is a matter that should not be made public * * * 


Ah, Mr. Chairman, a fair example of their methods— 


* ©* © while this is a matter that should not be made public, it is 


my opinion that connection should be made to the ultimate d& 
way. 


p water- 
And the gentleman from New York, Chairman Dempsey, at 
the same hearing, says very definitely: 
It is not simply the Hudson River alone * * * this will be an 
important link in the development, and one of the most important links, 
a long link, and a very valuable link. 


But, Mr. Chairman, in order to secure favorable action in the 
committee and in the House it was necessary in the case of the 
Hudson River item to advance the statement that the only pur- 
pose in mind was the deepening of the Hudson. And note that 
no time limit was set for submitting the report. It is a source 
of gratification to know that, while my amendment was voted 
down in the House, the presentation of my arguments and evi- 
dence in the other body resulted in the amendment to the item 
which has forced the report this spring instead of postponing it 
indefinitely. 

What I then showed has now of necessity been admitted. 
There can be no further subterfuge; they are smoked out. And 
I want to call attention to the fact that they have never been 
denied—those statements—much less have they been disproven. 
They stand; they must stand. 

The plan is this—assassinate the St. Lawrence plan, then 
push through the Hudson River plan. If they lack strength 
and influence to construct the ship canal in the face of all the 
reports declaring it an engineering monstrosity and an eco- 
nomic impossibility, then have a waterway for lake vessels and 
for barges to serve the State and the city of New York. 

Do you recall the words of the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. Dempsey} when he said to this body last year during the 
debate that has previously been referred to: 


A more recent survey was made, but the language of the bill was 
misleading. It provided for a ship canal. I do not believe 
who has studied the question believes that a ship canal 
across the State of New York. 


anyones 


is useful 


At that point I asked him, to place him definitely on record: 
Is it not the intention to make it a ship canal? 
To which he replied: 


No; it is not the intention to make ft a ship canal. A ship canal, 
in my judgment, is utterly impracticable. * * * It cam not be 
done; and for one I wholly disbelieve in the practicability of a ship 


canal. * * * A deeper waterway might be advisable, and this 
language leaves it to the engineers to report whether or not it is 


advisable. 


Very well. That report is now completed. It is in the hands 
of the Chief of Engineers. They say it is not advisable. No 
part of the plan is advisable. 

The findings of the board are adverse. 
Here is an emergency. 
quickly. 

A council of war is held. The financiers of Buffalo and New 
York meet in solemn conclave to devise ways and means to 
reverse or modify the essence of the report of the Board of 
Engineers. The suave, smooth, adroit chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the House is the leading spirit. He 
it is who brings a ray of light and hope into the encircling 
gloom. A most brilliant inspiration is his. The appeal to 
reason has failed—failed utterly. For reason is on the side of 
the St. Lawrence waterway, nature’s plan, God's plan, practi- 
eally moving the Atlantic Ocean to the front door of Buffalo, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, and 
Superior, giving opportunities for the greatest industrial devel- 
opment since the days of the steamship and the railroads, 


What shall be done? 
Something must be done and done 





” 
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One appeal remaine—the appeal to fear—to national preju- 
dice. Men and women of America, the safety of the Nation ts 
at stake! The Nation has been lulled to sleep by the cry of 
40,000,000 people for an open waterway to the ocean. The 
gentleman frem Lockport alone has sensed the danger. And 
the gentleman from Lockport is an honorable man. What mat- 
ters it that after years as chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the House, and as such probably in the possession 
of a more intimate knowledge of the waterways of the Nation 
than any other Member of Congress, he declares on the floor of 
this House on January 15, 1925, that the Oswego-Hudson route 
is impracticable as a ship canal. and can not be built? What 
matters it that the gentleman in his present meanderings meets 
himself coming back? With the fires of patriotism kindled 
anew in his breast he pow, one year after that declaration, as 
solemnly ayows that not only is the all-New York route feasible 
ond practicable but the alternative, the St. Lawrence water- 
way, is fraueht with the gravest danger to our national ex- 
istence. It is the voice of a patriot. And the gentleman from 
Lockport is an honorable man. Not one among us that has not 
the highest regard for his ability. 

A letter is secured from the Secretary of War and another 
from the Secretary of the Navy. ~The latter writes a second 
letter, which is intended to pour oil on the troubled waters 
stirred up by his first letter. And quieting troubled waters is 
surely a proper procedure for a Secretary of the Navy. 

A paragraph in the letter from the Secretary of War reads: 

From the military standpoint, it is essential that waterways connect- 
ing the Great Lakes with the Atlantic seaboard shall be entirely within 
American territory. 


During all this century and a large part of the preceding 
century survey upon survey has been made of the St. Lawrence 
waterway, findings and reports almost without number have 
been submitted, volume after volume has been written on the 
stibject ; soldiers, statesmen, patriots have spent the best part 
of their lives studying the plan in its every aspect and from 
every conceivable point of view. During all these years of 
intensive study of the project never once did the hidden dangers 
lurking therein appear until discerned by the keen eye of the 
patriot from Lockport. 

In other words, authorize boards and commissions to make 
surveys, nppropriate money for the surveys, make the surveys, 
make more surveys, print the reports year after year, continue 
this, world without end, and no objection is offered. But if you 
show signs of being in earnest about actually building the ship 
canal, that is a different proposition. And when all else fails, 
there is the appeal to patriotism. 

It is the old way, yet ever new. If you want to “ put some- 
thing over,’ wave the flag und shout your patriotism to high 
heaven. As a rule it brings results. Without casting any 
aspersions or in any way indulging in personalities, one can not 
help in this connection recalling the saying of the patriot Carl 
Schurz, great friend of the greater Roosevelt, that patriotism 
is the last refuge of—a certain type of individual with which 
we are not concerned here. 

We of the West, in Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas, and 
the other States, have no hesitancy in claiming a type of 
patriotism in no way inferior to that of the citizens of New 
York and other Eustern States. We feel that we have given 
abundant proof to warrant the claim; and we can not help 
resent the implication that we are either totally blind or wholly 
indifferent and oblivious to dangers confronting our Nation 
because we advocate the St. Lawrence waterway. Our inter- 
ests are economic, vital; they are not local, not personal. 

Let me read you a few extracts from editorials in some of our 
western papers, fairly indicative of the prevailing sentiment. 
Addressing himself to this alleged issue of “ patriotism,” the 
editor of the St. Paul Pioneer Press presents the following 
“three pertinent facts”: 

That the rule of international procedure in the matter of a belliger- 
ent transporting men across neutral territory is subject to exceptions; 
that the neutrality of Great Britain and the neutrality of Canada are 
not necessarily concurrent, and that an agreement permitting the 
United States and Canada to use the waterway on precisely the same 
terms in war and in peace could be concluded between the two 
countries, 


The Minneapolis Journal in an editorial on March 15 points 
out: 

Mr. Craig shows that to build this canal (the all-American) as a 
matter of military defense would, in fact, be to wave a red flag in 
Canada’s face, to create friction and distrust along the 3,000-mile 
boundary that has been peaceful and unguarded for a hundred years. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. KVALE, I willina minute. Let me finish reading thc, 
editorials. 
I read further: 


Canada’s natural answer to such an act of unfriendliness would be 
to rush the Georgian Bay Canal, connecting Lake Huron and Lake 
Ontario, to completion. There would be a race between that work 
and the Hudson-Oswego project, with all the advantages on Canada’s 
side. When she had finished that and deepened 33 miles on the St. 
Lawrence she would have an all-Canadian route, and she would haye 
available millions of hydroelectric horsepower. 


The Minneapolis Tribune, on the same day, in an editorial 
entitled, “ Foozling with a scare,” said this: 


FOOZLING WITH A SCARE 


The New Yorkers would better stick to the engineering and economic 
phases of the waterway question, even if engineers have decided agalnst 
the proposed 25-foot canal across New York State. They will not ect 
anywhere with their appeals to national danger and populer fear. 
Canada is not a dangerous neighbor, and she is not» likely ever to 
become dangerous. She could ill afford to be so. As for the rest of 
the world, including that part of it with which Canada has imperial 
ties, the New Yorkers may rest their minds in peace, putting off 
worry and refusing to borrow trouble. If the United States were ever 
put again to the pains of a war with a foreign country, it could 
manage its naval and military affairs about as well without as with 
a St. Lawrence outlet to the sea. It has the Lakes and the ships 
to ply them. It has railroads with trains and good roads with trucks, 
and probably before another war it will be doing a lot of business 
by way of the air. 

The question, if any, remains: Is the St. Lawrence link in a water- 
way the most feasible and economic one that can be devised, and will 
it more than pay for itself in the benefit it bestows on our agricultural 
and industrial interests? 

Poot for the defense bugaboo! 


And the Morris (Minn.) Tribune has this to say: 


When Congressman Demprsry in his attempt to defeat the Great 
Lakes-St. ‘Lawrence project raised the bogey of national defense as 
the justification for the impracticable “ all-American” route, he opened 
his mouth once too often, Perpetual peace between the United States 
end Canada is settled on such a permanent basis that even the men- 
tion of any other contingency is in itself an affront to both peoples, 
and if the partisans of the New York route have any sense of the 
fitness of things they will realize that through their spokesman, 
DEMPSEY, they have committed a blunder which makes it imperative 
for the canal to be built along the Canadian route. Not only is war 
between the United States and Canada unthinkable, but, furthermore, 
neither will ever be engaged in a war where it will not find the other 
at its side. Statesmanship of the Dempsey order has pretty nearly 
wrecked the civilization of Europe, but it does not go here. 


Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I lef(? 

The CHAIRMAN. Five minutes. 

Mr. KVALE. When I finish this statement I will gladly 
jeld. 
’ There is another angle to this subject that merits considera- 
tion. We of the West want to know where the President 
stands, 

In a letter to Secretary Hoover, dated the White Ifouse, 
March 14, 1924, appointing the St. Lawrence Commission of 
the United States, the President said this: 


The project of opening the Great Lakes to ocean-going sbips and 
development of the great power resources of the St. Lawrence Kiver, 
on behalf of both the Canadian and American people, has been a hope 
long treasured by many millions of our people, and it is in the desire 
that this matter, if it is sound and practicable, should be brought one 
step nearer to consummation that I am asking you and your fe'low 
commissioners to serve in this matter. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


At that time it was his desire that the project of opening the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence deep waterway should be brought 
one step nearer to consummation. And now, just two years 
after writing the letter to Secretary Hoover, his Secreéary of 
War writes a letter to Chairman Dempsey, which, if it has the 
results intended, will kill the St. Lawrence project. 

On which side is the President? Does he side with Calvin 
Coolidge of 1924, or with his Secretary of War in 1026? Are 
we to understand that the White House spokesman in answer 
to the query will say to the people of the Northwest “if you 
want to know my views on the St. Lawrence project consult my 
letter to Secretary Hoover,” and to the people of New York 
“if you wish to know my attitude on the all-New York route, 
consult my Secretary of War”? Is there to be more pussy- 
footing? Shall we listen to more loud silence? Is it, perm 
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ehonee, an attempt to “play both sides against the middle”? 

if it be, let the President of the United States come to a full | 
and complete realization of the fact that 40,009,000 people in 


States clamoring for an outlet to the sea are telling him 


he can not stand with one foot in the St. Lawrence 
river and the other foot in the Hudson River. That is a 
erous straddle. [Laughter.] Forty million people are 


tching to see whether he will repudiate or acquiesce in the 
r of his Secretary of War. The people of the Northwest 
letermined theré shall be no middle ground. 
rty million citizens of the United States demand, and 
have a right to demand, that the President of the United States 
<hall state unequivocably whether he sides with Calvin Cool- 
in favor of the St. Lawrence waterway, or with Mr. 
Dempsey in favor of the all-New York route. And the West is 
in deadly earnest. [Applause.] 
Ir. SCHAFER and Mr. KINDRED rose. 
The CHAIRMAN. To whom does the gentleman yield? 
Mr. KVALE. I will yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin 


Mr. SCHAFER. We ought to rule out this war-liability 
position as highly prejudicial as well as irrelevant, because 
ce we entered the League of Nations by the back door 

rough the World Court there is not going to be any necessity 
taking that into consideration. 

Mr. KVALE. Well, this route has very little to do with the 

League of Nations. 3ut I agree with the gentleman that the 

r consideration is highly irrelevant. I now yield to the gen- 
leman from New York. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman has made a very eloquent 
smeech in his defense of the St. Lawrence route, and I know he 
wants to be fair. 

Mr. KVALE. I do. 

Mr. KINDRED. The gentleman stated, entirely erroneously, 
I think, that the Board of Engineers has reported the all- 
American route, so called, through the State of New York and 
from Oswego to Albany as being an engineering monstrosity. 
Ity reference to that report the gentleman will see that. on the 
contrary, the Board of Engineers reported it as entirely feasible 
as an engineering proposition. 

Mr. KVALE. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that I have spent days and weeks wading through practically 
all of those reports, and the conclusion is forced upon me that 
very best they can do is to damn it with faint praise. That 
is all they are doing with it, 

KINDRED. The gentleman has not referred to the 
report with regard to the St. Lawrence route, which states 


+} 
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specifically that in contrast with the half billion dollar cost of | 


the New York route the cost of the St. Lawrence route would 
he indefinitely between $1,000,000,000 and $3,000,000,090, 
addition to the obstacles of fog and ice and other obstacies 
which would prevent navigation for more than six months of 
the year, besides the international complications. 

Mr. KVALE. Oh, I will say to the gentleman from New 
York that he is entirely wrong in his estimate of the cost of 
the St. Lawrence route, and that there is very little difference 
hecween the fog and ice on the St. Lawrence route and the 
Oswego-Albany route, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sofa has expired. 
Mr. GRIFFIN, I would like the gentleman to have an 


additional minute so that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man one additional minute for the purpose of answering the 
question of the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 
lic said he did not like the term “ all-American waterway.” 

Mr. KVALE. I do not. 

‘iv. GRIFFIN. The gentleman prefers to call it the all-New 
York waterway? 

Mr. KVALE. The all-New York waterway; yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
does net consider that New York is a part of the American 
Union? 

Mr. KVALE. I certainly do, and I hope the gentleman from 

ew York will ceneede that the great West is likewise a part 
of the American Union. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Then I ask the gentleman if it is not unfair 
to protest against the name all-American waterway? 

Mr. KVALE. I do not think so, because there is in that 
cesignation an implied slur at the St. Lawrence waterway. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT and Mr. BLACK of New York rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? And if so, to 
whom? 

Mr. KVALE. 
(Mr. Brack]. 


I 


I will yield to the gentleman from New York 
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I just want to thank the gentle- 
Everybody in this country always knows 


Mr. BLACK of New York. 
man for one thing. 


just where Governor Smith stands, but nobody ever knows 
where Caivin Coolidge stands. [Laughter.] 
Mr. KVALE. I heartily agree with the gentleman. [Ap- 


plause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cnatmers]. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gen- 
tleman 20 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
for 35 minutes. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I am glad there are so 
many here and wish there were more, because I want to sound 
a warning this afternoon. It breaks my heart to see my good 
friends from New York—and I have no better friends in this 
House—stand in their own light, and I hope they will follow 
me this afternoon. I am going to try to convince them they are 
standing in their own light. 

I want to call out the Hoeuse that there is danger to 
American interests, and I want to call out lond enough so that 
those 45,000,000 people over beyond the Allegheny Mountains 
can hear of a danger to their interests. I think I know what 
the program although I have not been sitting in on the 
inside councils of war. I was raised on a farm, and I know 
something of the signs of nature. I know nature's storm sig- 
nals. I can read the signs of the times. I have seen the turn 
of the leaf, the scurrying of the birds to cover, the ground 
swell, and the path of the blind mole underground. 

I suspect, my friends, that some one will ask unanimous con- 
sent to dispense with Calendar Wednesday to-morrow, and 
some one will ask unanimous consent that we have two Calen- 
dar Wednesdays next week—Tuesday and Wednesday of next 
week. 

Mr. MAPES. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am sorry I can not, because I am not 
going to yield until I make my statement. Hewever, if there is 
a correction which should be made, I want to yield. 

Mr. MAPES. Does the gentleman have any idea that that 
unarrimous consent will be granted? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I can not say, but I am not going to 
object to it, because I propose that we meet this issue now and 
fight it out between the New York Barge Canal and the St. 
Lawrence waterway. As I say, some one will ask unanimous 
consent that Calendar Wednesday be dispensed with and that 
we heve Tuesday and Wednesday of next week Calendar Wed- 
nesdays, and the call rests with the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors. The rivers and harbors bill has been waiting. 
Waiting for what? That the Board of Engineers of Rivers and 
Harbors of the War Department may reverse itself. Why do I 
say reverse itself? Because three members, one-half of the 
board. are the district engineers who made the adverse report 
on this nonfeasible, impractical, so-called American route. 
When this first report was bravely made, in spite of the per- 
sonal desire to please the great chairman of the Rivers and 
Tiarbors Committee; when it was made in line with all the 
best engineering thought of the century; when it was their best 
engineering judgment, based on seientific facts and accurate 
information, why should they reverse themselves? Pressure, 
my dear colleagues; pressure. New York pressure and pressure 
from higher authority. The Secretary of War has spoken. 
Therefore all others must keep silent. 


min- 


The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 


to 


Is, 


The board considers that the construction of the proposed waterway 
would not result in benefits commensurate with the required expendi- 
ture. It therefore does not feel warranted in recommending that the 
project should be undertaken by the United States at the present 
time. 


This was the board’s best judgment rendered on the merits 
of the case. Now they are asked to reverse themselves by the 
order of their superior officer, the Secretary of War. 

Well, if this case is to be settled on authority, I can cite them 
higher authority than the Secretary of War. God Almighty 
favors the St. Lawrence over the New York Barge Canal. 

And by the eternal gods some of us are going to see to it that 
the 45,000,000 people over beyond the Allegheny Mountains 
are not going to be shanghaied and dragged through the barge 
canal and bound before the mast of the ship of state of New 
York with its crowded harbor. [Applause.] 

God Almighty favors the St. Lawrence over the barge canal. 
He furnishes no water for the barge canal, and he furnishes 
241,000 second-feet of water at the head of the St. Lawrence. 
Two hundred and forty thousand second-feet of water means 
240,000 cubic feet each second. My colleagues, do you know how 
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much that represents? Can you visualize 240,000 second-feet of 
water? Did you ever boe an acre of potatoes? I have, and I 
have billed them up by hand. Did you ever plow an acre of 
ground with a yoke of oxen and an iron beam plow? I have, and 
I raised the oxen from calyes and then broke them to the plow, 
Did you ever cradle an acre of wheat? I have, and when I was 
15 years old up in the district of my good friend from Michi- 
gau {Mr. Mares] I eradled 6 acres of wheat in one day and 
Brother Jim, who is now president of the State Normal School 
in Framingham, Mass., raked and bound every clip I cut. We 
worked from sunrise to sunset. I went eight times around the 
f-aucre field in the forenoon, and when the sun was one-half 
hour high from the western horizon I cut the last clip. We 
were dressed there in chip hats and gingham shirts and blue 
denim overalls and barefooted, and as we trod the stubble of 
the 6 acres we knew what an acre meant. I want to ask my 
colleagues to visualize how much land this 241,000 second-feet 
of water will cover. It will cover an acre of land 6 feet high 
every second, a 6-acre field a foot high every second, or 60 such 
fields every minute. That is what the Lord is furnishing to 
the head of the St. Lawrence waterway every second, 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield’? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am sorry I can not yield. 
later, 

Mr. 

Mr 
Lord 
you can catch in a rain barrel up on top of a hill. 
York State has spent $60,000,000 

Mr. KINDRED. More than that. 

Mr. CHALMERS. No: $60,000,000 for the rain barrel. They 
have spent $60,000,000 for an artificial reservoir or for cooper- 
ing a great big rain barrel to hold the water so that we from 
the West can float our ships up a mountain side, 133.6 feet up 
a hill, with ships going up a dry hillside, and then 367 feet 
down into the Mohawk Valley. What for? So that we can 
get into that crowded, jammed-up harbor in New York. 


I will yield 


KINDRED. Just for a brief question. 

CHALMERS. I want to say about your barge canal, the 
Almighty does not furnish any water for that, except what 
Yes; New 


Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield for just a brief 
question ? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I can not refuse yielding to my good 
friend. 

Mr. KINDRED. I knew that my dear colleague and fellow 
member on the Rivers and Harbors Committee would yield 


to me for a second for this purpose. It is almost inconceivable 
to a real, broad-minded New Yorker that this discussion should 
so misapprehend as to the merits of the case. I agree that 


the merits of the case are to give relief to the Lakes region’ 


with their enormous tonnage and their enormous commercial 
vnd industrial importance. 

Mr. CHALMERS. The second is up. 

Mr. KINDRED. Now, will the gentleman outline—— 

Mr. CHALMERS. I am sorry, but I can not yield further, 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman outline in a few words 
why every benefit which will accrue to the Great Lakes region 
through the development of the St. Lawrence River wouid not 
accrue through the development of the all-America route? 

Mr. CHALMERS. That is a fair question, and | am going 
to aceept it. I will tell you why. In the first place, there is 
no water—— 

Mr. KINDRED. The engineers have said there is 26 feet. 

Mr. CHALMERS. My good friend must allow me to answer 
the question. In the first place, there is no water, and in 
the second place, it would cost $631,000,000 to deepen that 
barge canal. I know you do not call it a barge canal, but a 
New York or an all-American route. It would cost .$631,- 
000,000 to deepen it to 25 feet. 

Mr. KINDRED. Twenty-six feet. 

Mr. CHALMERS. In addition to that, and besides being in 
the neighborhood of 500 miles in length 

Mr. KINDRED. One hundred and sixty-six miles. 

Mr. CHALMERS. They send us through 90 bridges or a 
bridge every mile and a half, with a 25-foot depth of canal. 

Mr. KINDRED. ‘Twenty-six feet. 

Mr. CHALMERS. And going up a mountain side in dry land 
with no water and with over 31 locks. The other way we 
have only seven locks, and as you come out of Lake Ontario for 
65 miles vou go right down a broad, deep river a mile wide 
down to Chimney Point, with a drop of only 1 foot, and when 
you get to Chimney Point you are only 117 miles from a depth of 
35 feet to the sea dewn from Montreal. All of this is river 
sailing except three short stretches, one of 714 miles, one of 
13%, miles, and in the lower stretch a distance of 13 miles, 
making a total of 84 miles of canal digging in mud and sand 
und dirt, with no rocks to blast, and it is down hill all the 
way to the sea. We do not have to go up any mountain side. 
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It is downhill all the way to the sea with this 241,000 
feet of water back of us sending us out tothe sea. 

Mr. KINDRED. I know the gentleman wants to be fair 

Mr. CHALMERS. I can not yield further now. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman enumerate 
advantages of the St. Lawrence route? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will tell you why we want the s: 
Lawrence route. We can not get what we want in the Middle 
West by going over this barge canal. We want ta make the 
Great Lakes and the Great Lakes ports an arm of the sea) 
we want the same rates from Milwaukee, Chicago, Dylyt) 
Superior, and all these Great Lakes cities that they have in 
New York Harbor, and for fear I may not have the time. | 
want to tell you 

Mr. KINDRED. 

Mr. CHALMERS. 
Board this afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman, will the Chair protect me from my fries? 
Ile is my good friend, but I want protection. [Laughier.} 

Mr. Chairman, I called on the chairman of the Shipping 
soard this afternoon. J found out the mileage and I am gvine 
to tell my friend just what it is. 

From New York to Bombay is 8.174 miles. From New York 
to Calcutta is 9,816 miles. It is 1,642 miles farther from New 
York to Caleutta than it is from New York to Bombay and 
yet the rate specialists in Washingten told me within an hour 
that the rate maker makes the same rate to Calcutta that he 
makes to Bombay. When they get to the coast they have to 
go 90 miles through a restricted river to land at the docks. 
Ninety miles of restricted navigation and 1,642 miles farther, 
and the same freight rates. 

What are we going to get in the lake cities when we get 
the waterway? We will get the same freight rates to the mar- 
kets of the world that New York City has now. Duluth 
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We are going to expand the harbor. 
I called on the chairman of the Shipping 
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is 
less than a thousand miles farther and 59 miles restricted 
navigation and within 1,600 miles farther than New York 


City and they make the same rate. 
Now, what would it cost to ship wheat from Duluth? 
Twenty-two cents a bushel from Fargo, N. Dak., to New York 


City. Forty-three and one-half cents a hundred pounds on 
flour. I want to show you what we can do for New York. 


How many people live in Greater New York? Bight miilion 
people. Greater New York includes the Jersey coast and there 
are 8,000,000 people and not a bushel of wheat in sight. Where 
do they get the wheat, where do they get their flour? From 
the harvest fields of the West. Mow much wheat do they ext 
in New York? You do not know and I do. You eat on an 
average 514 bushels per capita. The bean eaters of Boston 
will eat only 5 bushels. They do not eat as much as you do 
in New York. Eight million people eat 544 bushels apiece, or 
44,000,000 bushels of wheat a year. They eat 26,400,000 hun- 
dredweight of flour. It costs 60 cents a hundred to ship flour 
by rail from Fargo, N. Dak., to New York City. You can ship 
it to Duluth by rail for 16% cents and let it go down to New 
York by boat for 1344 cents a_-hundred. Three thousand miles 
at 2 mills per ton-mile and you can make a saving of $7,920,000 
a year from the cost of shipping it by rail from Fargo, N. 
Dak., to New York City. 

Now, this is not only for wheat and flour alone when you 
take into consideration that you are bringing your potatoes 
from Ohio, beans from Michigan, dairy products from Wiscon- 
sin, corn from Illinois, and then you will see what a great sav- 
ing it will be to the great city of New York when we open this 
waterway and the great saving you will make on your freight 
bills. 

Now, I have another point that I want to bring to your atten- 
tion. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I will. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I would like to ask the gentleman, 
who, by the way, mentioned the canal as “ our canal,” using the 
personal pronoun, what assurance has he that the Canadian 
people are going to let you construct that waterway? 

Mr. CHALMERS. The President of the United States ap- 
pointed a commission, and that commission is going to report 
within a few months. They have the assistance of great en- 
gineers, both Canadian and American. They are going to report 
in April. Mr. Hoover's fact finding commission is going to 
report some time the coming summer. Why all this haste to 
jam this bill through? These people must be optimists, becatise 
they have had adverse reports on their barge canal across New 
York for the last half century. My old college president, Jaines 
B. Angell, appointed by President McKinley, chairman of the 
commission back in 1898, reported in 1900, and you will find 
voluminous reports on the subject. They reported adversely on 
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the New York route. The International Joint Commission 
examined the whole matter, held hearings all over the country: 
42 of them in New York City and Boston; also in the West and 
Buffalo—poor old blind Buffalo. [Laughter.] Why, they are 
standing in their own light. 

This will relieve those who are suffering in the Middle West 
and in the Corn Belt. You will not have to pass price-fixing 
legislation and other compensating measures, because the St. 
Lawrence waterway will take care of the Corn Belt. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMBERS. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. I am asking this question not out of any 
argumentative spirit, but presuming that the protests of the 
cities of Montreal and Quebec should prevail in their opposition 
to giving consent that we should jointly develop the St. Law- 
rence route, then what has the gentleman to say about the 
all-American route? 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Chairman, I am not going into that 
phase of it, because I am waiting for the Hoover report that 
will be out in a few months, but I shall be glad to talk it over 
with the gentleman at the hotel. [Laughter.] 

Let us take up for just a moment the automobile situation 
and look at the saving in exporting automobiles. The export 
reil rates from Toledo and Detroit to New York is 82% cents 
a hundred pounds, in addition to the New York transfer 
charges, and this would result in a saving of $16.50 on every 
car shipped abroad if the car weighed 2,000 pounds. Add to 
that the New York port charges and you can see what it will 
do for the automobile industry, for those who make the cars, 
and for the consumers of the cars. They will all be greatly 
benefited and we can load the ships at the Willys-Overland 
factory at Toledo or at any of the factories in Detroit and 
unload them in the markets of the world—in Burope, Asia, 
Africa, either coast of South America, the west coast of our 
own continent, or in the Orient. The saving will be in the 
freight rates on automobiles from the factory to the seaboard, 
because when we have the same freight rates in the Great 
Lakes ports, the freight rate from there to New York will be 
saved. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CHALMERS, Yes. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Is not what the gentleman says about the 
saving on freight rates true as much of the all-American plan 
as it would be of the St. Lawrence plan? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I say to my friend from New York that 
if the all-American plan were practicable, if it were feasible 
and were not prohibitive financially, if we had water enough, 
we would welcome it, if we would not be held up by New York; 
but the gentleman knows that we can not get through the New 
York Harbor when we get down there. 

I spoke of the 42 hearings that were held all over this coun- 
try. I attended one of those hearings in the city of Detroit. 
The hearings were held by the International Joint Commission 
on the St. Lawrence Waterway and the New York Route. I was 
present, as I say, at the hearing in Detroit, and I heard a Govy- 
ernment engineer make this report on lack of transportation in 
the vear 1920. He said that in the congested season in the 
fall of 1920 they had experts from Toledo and Detroit out to 
hurry the cars on their way, and I heard him say that they 
found some cars on the side tracks that had been there so long 
that the birds had come and built their nests on the trucks and 
hatched their young and had flown away with them before the 
switching crew found the car and switched it onto the main 
tracks and set it on its way. 

1 heard him say that there had been some shipments so long 
on the way that the dust had settled on the contents of the 
car and that the rain had fallen and the verdure had started 
up and the plants steod 2 or 3 feet high before the shipment 
reached its destination. That is the conditior, and we must 
have relief in transportation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman is not going to 
stopped in New York; he is going to go through New York. 

Mr. CHALMERS. We could not do that in 1920. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But we proposed to show you the way 
to do that. 

Mr. CHALMERS. I think I have made my point, that the 
barge canal improvement is impossible. I do not like to 
hear them call it the all-American route. It might be called 
the all-American barge canal, or the superbarge canal. We 
can not have an all-American route. We must live in harmony 
with our neighbors. In the Great -Lakes we use some Cana- 
dian channels, and they use some of our channels, and I do 
not see any danger, and yet I suspect that our committee will 
report a bill on the floor of this House next week, not only for 
the construction of this so-called all-American route, but just 
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to make the term euphonious and make it all-American they 
are going to recommend a shoot past Buffalo that will cost 
$125,000,000 and parallel the Welland Canal just so they can 
eall it all-American—$125,000,000 spent in an inferior canal 
around the Welland Canal from the head of Lake Erie to Lake 


Ontario, so that the route may be called an all-American 
route. 

Mr. KVALE. Are they going to build another Detroit 
River? 


Mr. CHALMERS. While we have been stunding here argu- 
ing about it there has been running over the falls of Niagara 
and through the St. Lawrence what the French call “ white 
coal,” enough of it to pay for the entire St. Lawrence project. 
This country and Canada will never be called upon to pay a 
cent of the construction of this waterway. You know what 
the estimated cost is for a 380-foot channel—S$270,000,000, I 
have talked with Army Engineers, and | have their estimates, 
and they tell me that the permanent work on the seven locks 
in the St. Lawrence River can be sunk 10 feet deeper in the 
mud, so that if future generations want to have a 35-foot chan- 
nel instead of a 30-foot channel or a 40-foot channel they can 
do it by dredging out a little more mud. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield for 
a correction ? 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to finish this statement. It will 
cost $270,000,000, and four and a half million dollars more to 
put these sills down 10 feet more, so that the largest ship that 
has ever been built loaded to the gunwales can go through the 
locks of the St. Lawrence. Mr. Chairman, I have studied trans- 
portation from the time of Noah's Ark to the Leviathan. I 
have been over most of the canals of the world, and 1 never 
yet have seen a success of building a canal up a hillside with- 
out any water. [Laughter and applause.| I want to say this, 
gentlemen, that—— 

Mr. SUMMERS of Weshington rose. 

Mr. CHALMERS. In a moment and I will be glad to yield. 
Now I want to say this, my friends: Three hundred million 
dollars will build the St. Lawrence waterway, provide for 
interest while it is being constructed, put the sills in the 
permanent works 40 feet deep, so that the greatest ships of 
the future can sail through there—$300,000,000—and, 
that will also complete on the international line a power- 
house one-half in America and one-half in Canada ‘to shoot 
to the markets of the world 1,500,000 bedroelectric horsepower, 
completed with this project. What will it do? Two hundred 
and seventy miles from the city of Boston, with a superpower 
circuit from Boston to Washington. What is that power 
worth? I am going to quote what a man said who was ap- 
pointed by Governor Miller when he was Governor of New 
York State, Leonard W. H. Gibbs, with whom I had a debute 
before the chamber of commerce in Boston in 1921. Senator 
Gibbs said in that debate, “This power will never be sold as 
low as $25 per horsepower.” What is it worth—a million and 
a half—what is it worth at $25 per horsepower? Thirty-seven 
million five hundred thousand dollars. What is this canal 
going to cost when completed for repairs, maintenance, and 
operation? Two and a half million dollars. How long will it 
take to pay off the $300,000,000 bonds at $37,500,000 coming in 
a year? Less than seven years. The cost of the entire work 
has been running to waste while we have been here arguing 
about it. Let us build the St. Lawrence waterway and pay for 
it within 10 vears, and then let the United States and Canada 
reap the benefits down through all the ages. The Lord Al- 
mighty has been doing his part. The white coal has been 
going over the Falls for all time, since back in the earliest 
dawn of creation, and that white coal will not cease wntil 
darkness closes the last day of eternity. And we sit here 
arguing about ways and means when that coal is going to 
waste! Let us build the St. Lawrence waterway, and then, 
God helping, we can build the New York Barge Canal up 
over the hills waiting for the rains to fill the barrel. After 
getting the waterway, after bringing the blessings of pros- 
perity to the great West, to the Corn Belt of the West, when 
we get rich we are going to New York to spend our money. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. KINDRED. Referring to the gentleman's statement in 
regard to the distribution of the magnificent water power which 
is to be developed along the St. Lawrence route, will the gen- 
tleman try to state what has been the announced policy of 
Canada in regard to the distribution of water power between 
Canada and the United States? 

Mr. CHALMERS. We have a very wise Secretary of State, 
Mr. Kellogg. I am willing to leave that question to him. The 
Canadian delegates were a part of the International Joint 
Commission and they reported unanimously in favor of the 
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joint construction of the St. Lawrence waterway. 
last official report on the subject. 
from Wushington. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I was greatly interested in 
the gentleman's statement, and I was wondering if he was 
going to put boats on skids or skates during the five or six 
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mouths when the canal is frozen over? 
Mr. CHALMERS. I was not talking of that, but I am glad 
the gentleman spoke of it, because I want to say this: 1 know 


the gentleman is a prefessional man and he does not employ 
people in factories or on the road to sell goods. I want to ask 
the gentleman as a business man if he could employ a sales- 
man to go out and sell goods which he makes in his factories, 
and if the salesman would sell ten times as much as anyone 
else on his pay roll in eight months and then insisted on taking 
four months vacation, would he discharge him? No; I think 
not. Now, let me say this much to you: The Great Lakes 
waterway handles more freight in the eight months season 
than any other waterway on the face of the globe. [Applause.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Lozrer}. 
The CILAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 


nized for 25 minutes, 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tec, the bills approving a number of foreign-debt settlemerts, 
which recently passed the House, are now pending in the Sen- 
ate. I desire to supplement my remarks heretofore made in 
opposition to what I consider grossly excessive reductions in 
these war debts, hoping—perhaps a vain hope—that what I may 
say to-day may perchance be read and considered by Members 
of ihe Senate before they vote on these settlements, and also 
read by some of the American people, whose rights and in- 
terests are being unnecessarily sacrificed by these debt funding 
ills. Not one out of ten thousand persons is aware of what the 
present administration, aided and abetted by Congress, is doing 
in the way of cancelling the war indebtedness of Huropean 
nations to the United States. The American people have not 
been informed as to the extent to which these cancellations 
have heen carried. The so-called refunding agreements have 
been camoufinged in snch a manner to conceal the real 
nature of the transactions. 

Immediately after the signing of the armistice the great 
international bankers began a systematic campaign to secure a 
cancellation of all this indebtedness. They filled the news- 
papers and periodicals with specious arguments in favor of 
cancelling these obligations in toto. But these proposals were 
not well received. The American people had made many sacri- 
fiees of blood and treasure without asking or expecting any 
reward except the satisfaction of having contributed to making 
future wars, if not impossible, at least more improbable. The 
immediate cost of this war to the American people, exclusive 
of $11,000,000,000 loaned our allies, was approximately $20,- 
000,000,000, in addition to the sacrifice of human blood and life. 

Qutside the group of international bankers, only a few men 
in private life favored a cancellation of these debts. No man 
of any prominence in official life advocated or favored such a 
policy, and practically all the newspapers in the United States 
vigorously opposed the proposition. It soon became evident 
that the plan of the international bankers to cancel these war 
debts would be rejected overwhelmingly by the American 
people, because the proposition was unethical, unbusinesslike, 
economically unsound, and opposed to international morality. 

Mailing to i the people of the United States in an 


as 


interest 
out-and-out plan to cancel these debts, the international bank- 
ers quietly went to work to do indirectly what they had failed 
to do directly and which they knew could only be done by 
circumlocution and by putting the settlement into a form that 
would not be readily understood by the rank and file of our 
citizenship. In other words, the comparatively few people 
in the United States who wanted to have these foreign debts 
canceled went to work deliberately to provide machinery by 
which they could, in effect, secure a cancellation of these obliga- 
tious without the American people realizing the nature of the 
transaction, 

Congress created what is known as the World War For- 
eign Debt Commission. This commission was not given au- 
thority to make a settlement of the European war debts but 
was authorized to negotiate with the several European nations 
and report any proposed settlement to the President and Con- 
xress for approval. In creating this commission Congress and 
the American people assumed that the commission wou!d safe- 
guard the interests of the United States and not recklessly 
cancel or remit a large part of this indebtedness. 

The Harding-Coolidge administrations, acting through this 
World War Foreign Debt Commission, negotiated so-called 
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settlements with 11 European nations, viz, Belgium, Czechos)o. 
vakia, Esthonia, Finland, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Lat- 
via, Lithuania, Poland, and Rumania. These 11 nations owed 
us, principal and interest, $7,434,504,000, or in round numbers 
seven and one-half billion dollars. These loans made during 
the World War bore interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 7 

I have not fergotten one thing I learned froin studying Ray's 
Third Part Arithmetic while a farm lad in an unpretentious 
Missouri country school. I refer to that part of mathematics 
which teaches us how to compute the present werth or present! 
value of money payable at a future date, the principal of which 
drawing interest at a certain rate will amount to the given sum on 
the date at which the obligation matures and the money is to be 
paid. So in analyzing this European war-debt settlement 
under which the payments are spread out over 62 years, we 
should compute the value or the present worth of these long- 
deferred payments or, in other words, we should ascertain 
the present value or present worth of the securities we are 
getting in settlement of these Huropean war obligations. 

It,is necessary fer us to invoke this rule and ascertain the 
present worth of these payments in order to determine just 
how much we are getting under these settlements. It is not 
a question as to what these payments spread out over 62 years 
will amount to in the aggregate, but the real question is how 
much cash at the present time would be equivalent to the 
amounts we are to receive during the 62-year period. Or to 
state the matter in another way, how much cash paid now 
and placed at interest at a given rate will equal these pro- 
posed payments on the date at which the respective install- 
ments mature. The President and his Republican and Demo- 
cratic assistants in the House and Senate, who are trying to 
force the adoption of these foreign debt settlements, have 
studiously avoided calling the attention of the American people 
to the present worth or cash value at the present time of these 
proposed settlements, and I contend that many Members of 
this House voted for the approval of these settlements without 
having given the subject mature consideration and without 
having stopped t@ compute or consider the present worth or 
present cash value of the securities we are to receive, even 
assuming that the payments are made in accordance with the 
terms of the settlement. 

Now, on the basis of money heing worth 5 per cent, by com- 
puting the present worth of the new bonds we are to get in 
these negotiations, we are settling this $7,434,504,000 for 
$4,176,350,000, or, in plain United States language, we are 
“knocking off ” $3,258,154,000, or 44 per cent of the debt. This 
is a cancellation with a vengeance, 

On an interest basis of 5 per cent, which fs the rate the 
present war debts bear, we are canceling $226,041,000, or 55 
per cent, of the Belgian debt. We are canceling $37,015,000, 
or 33 per cent, of the Czechoslovakia debt. We are canceling 
$3,915,000, or 29 per cent, of the Esthonian debt. We are 
canceling $2,548,000, or 29 ner cent, of the debt of Finland. 
We are canceling $1,303,052,000, or 29 per cent, of the debt of 
Great Britain. We are canceling $551,000, or 29 per cent, of 
the debt of Hungary. We are canceling $1,615,713,000, or 80 
per cent, of the debt of Italy. We are canceling $1,658,000, or 
29 per cent, of the debt of Latvia. We are canceling $1,708,009, 
or 29 per cent, of the debt of Lithuania. We are canceling 
$50,917,000, or 30 per cent, of the debt of Poland. We are 
canceling $15,083,000, or 35 per cent, of the debt of Rumania. 
All told, on the basis of 5 per cent interest which these war 
loans now bear, we are making a total cancellation of more 
than three and one-quarter billion dollars, or 44 per cent of 
all the European war indebtedness, 

But some one may say that while these nations agreed to 
pay 5 per cent interest on these war loans, the rate is exces- 
sive. In reply I assert that 5 per cent is not an excessive rate 
for American cities, American railroads, American industries, 
and American business men to pay on borrowed money, and 
God knows it is much less than the average interest rate 
paid by the American farmers. But for the sake of argument, 
let us assume that 5 per cent is an excessive rate. What rate 
of interest then should these nations pay on these war debts? 
Certainly not less than 4% per cent, for that is the interest 
rate we pay on our Liberty bonds which were issued by the 
United States to get the money we loaned these foreign 
nations. We are paying 4% per cent interest on the money we 
furnished these European nations in their time of national 
distress. The money we loaned them enabled them to live, 
to fight, and to win the war. As this money is costing the 
United States 4144 per cent, it is certainly not unreasonable 
for us to expect this rate of interest from our Burepean 
debtors. ; 

Now on the basis of an interest rate of 4% per cent, let us 
see how much of these war debts we are canceling by these 
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settlements negotiated by the present administration and the 
World War Foreign Debt Commission. The total debt of these 
11 nations is $7,484,504,000. Computing the present worth of 
the bonds we are getting in these settlements on a 414 per cent 
interest basis, we are only getting $4,845,746,000, or 65 per cent, 
of what is really due us, which is less than two-thirds of the 
debts. On a 4% per cent interest basis we are actually can- 
celing $2,588,758,000, or 35 per cent, of the debts due us from 
these 11 nations. 

On a 4% per cent interest basis, computing the present 
worth of these future maturing obligations, we are canceling 


$192.780.000, or 47 per cent, of the Belgium debt. We are 
canceling $23,036,000, or 29 per cent, of the Czechoslovakia 


debt. We are canceling $2,438,000, or 18 per cent, of the Es- 
thonian debt. We are canceling $1,587,000, or 18 per cent, of 
the debt of Finland. We are canceling $811,530,000, or 18 
per cent, of the debt of Great Britain. We are canceling 
$343,000, or 18 per cent, of the debt of Hungary. We are 
eanceling $1,513,808,000, or 74 per cent, of the debt of Italy. 
We are canceling $1,020,000, or 18 per cent, of the debt of 
Latvia. We are canceling $1,068,000, or 18 per cent, of the debt 


of Lithuania. We are canceling $31,735,000, or 18 per cent, 
of the debt of Poland. We are canceling $9,418,000, or 22 


per cent, of the debt of Rumania. 

In short, on the basis of money being worth 5 per cent inter- 
est, considering the present worth of these slow-maturing se- 
eurities which we will get in these settlements, we are canceling 
&3,258,000,000 on the debts due us, while on the basis of 4% 
per cent interest we are canceling $2,588,000,000. Even assum- 
ing that money is only worth 38 per cent, in the Italian debt 
settlement we are canceling $1,259,000,000—think of it, a can- 
cellation of more than one and one-quarter billion dollars of 
the Italian war debt. 

The administration is exerting all of its great power to influ- 
ence Congress to approve these settlements, even though the 
payments are to be spread out over two generations, 62 years, 
and in spite of the fact that we will collect about $100,000,000 
less each year from these nations than the United States Goy- 
ernment pays in interest to the persons from whom it borrowed 
the money to lend these foreign nations. 

In my remarks on January 16 I showed that these settle- 
ments, in effect, canceled all the principal of these war debts 
and exacted only a very low rate of interest, because all the 
payments to be made in the next 62 
interest the United States Government has paid and will pay 
on the money it borrowed to lend our European allies. 

Some weeks ago I addressed the following letter to Secretary 
Mellon: 

WASHINGTON, 


D. C., February. 15, 1926. 


Hon. ANDREW W. MELLON, 


Secretary of the Treasury, Washington, D. C. 


My Dear Mr. MELLON: On the basis of an interest rate of 4% per 
cent, kindly inform me the present worth of the various securities 


received, or to be received, by the United States from 11 debtor nations 
whose debts have been refunded, or are being refunded, in accordance 
with the recommendation of the World War Foreign Debt Commission. 
Very truly yours, 
Ratru F. Lozrer, M. C, 
To which communication Hon. Garrard B. Winston, speaking 
for Secretary Mellon, replied as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 19, 1926. 


My Drar CONGRESSMAN: For the Secretary I acknowledge 
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and the present worth of these total pnyments on the basis of interest 
rates of 3 per cent, 4% per cent, and 5 per cent, payabk 
It will noted that the present the total 
basis of the interest rate of 3 per cent is additional 
tion requested in the resolution 


semiannually, 
the 
informa- 


be worth of payments on 


to the 


The computations have been made on the basis of the schedules of 


payments to be received from each government, without taking into 
consideration the exercise of any options by such governments with 
respect to postponing the interest or principal payments to a later 


| date as provided in the respective funding agreements, 


years will not equal the | 


receipt 


of your letter of February 15, 1926, requesting to be furnished with the | 


present worth on a 4% per cent basis of each of the 11 settlements 


the United States. 
In reply there is transmitted herewith a mimeographed copy 
Senate Document No. 44, which contains the information you request. 
Very truly yours, 
GARRARD B. WINSTON, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Raven F. Lozier, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


In Senate Document 44, referred to in the foregoing letter, 
appears the following letter: 

Treasury DEPARTMENT, 
Washinyton, January 21, 1926. 
THE PRESIDENT OF THY SENATE. 

Stk: In compliance with the request contained in Senate Resolution 
No. 105 of January 4, 1926, I have the honor to transmit berewith 
Statement showing for those foreign governments which have con- 
cluded funding agreements, the total indebtedness to the United States 
as funded, the total paymeuts to be received under such settlements, 


Respe etfully, 
A. W. 


Necretary of 


MELLON, 


the Treasury. 


The table referred to in Mr. Mellon's letter and which is a 
part of Senate Document 44, is in part as follows: 


Statements showing the funded indebtedness of each foreign government 
to the United States, the total to be received from each gorernment 
under the funding agreements, and the present worth of such totat 
receipts on the basis of interest rates of 4% and 5 per cent, payable 
semiannually 


Present value on basis of 


Country Funded debt 


4\4 per cent 5 per cent 





Belgium $417, 780, 000 | $225, 000, 000 $191, 766, 000 
Czechoslovakia 115, 000, 000 91, 964, 000 77, O85, 000 
Esthonia 13, 830, 600 | 11, 302, 000 0, G15, 000 
Finland 9, 000, 000 7, 413, 000 6, 452, 000 
Great Britain 4, 600, 000, 000 3, 788, 470, 000 3, 206, 946, 000 
Hungary 1, 939, 000 1, 196, 000 1, 388, 000 
lialy 2, 042, 000, 000 | 528, 192, 000 426, 287, 000 
Latvia 5, 775, 000 4, 755, 000 4, 137, 000 
Lithuania ri 6, 630, 000 | 4, 967, 000 4, 322, 000 
Poland wa | 178, 560, 000 146, 825, 000 127, 643, 000 
IN iio chicas 44, 590, 000 45, 172, 000 2 507, 000 

cit ciaimeeinn | 7, 434, 504, 000 | 4, 845, 746, 000 4, 176, 350, 000 


As my purpose in communicating with the Secretary of the 
Treasury was to ascertain che present worth of these long-time, 
slow-maturing securities offered us in these settlements, I have 
omitted one column of said table which shows the amount of 
principal and interest we are supposed to receive in the 62 
years over which these payments are spread. These amounts 
are made up largely of interest payments which are promised 
us during the next two generations. Their inclusion here would 
serve no useful purpose, as they are not germane to the inquiry 
I propounded to the Secretary of the Treasury, namely, the 
present worth of the various securities received or to be re- 
ceived from the 11 debtor nations under the proposed refunding 
agreement, 

I have also omitted the column in said table that shows on a 
3 per cent interest basis the present worth of the securities we 
are offered on these settlements. As the present war debts bear 
5 per cent interest and as we are actually paying 4% per cent 
interest on the money we borrowed to lend these nations, | am 
unwilling to sanction a settlement under which our debtors 
would pay us only 3 per cent interest on money that is costing 
us 4%4 per cent. I may add, however, that even on a 3 per cent 
basis the present worth of the securities we are to get under the 
Belgium settlement is $115,441,000 less than the amount of prin- 
cipal and interest now due us from Belgium: and the present 
worth of the securities we are offered by Italy is, on a 3 per 
cent basis, $1,259,679,000 less than the amount of principal and 
interest due from Italy to the United States. 


Evidently the Secretary of the Treasury realized that the 


| settlements did not appear advantageous on a 44% or 5 per cent 
made with foreign countries for the funding of their indebtedness to interest basis. 
| worth of these funded debts on a 3 per cent interest basis 
of | 


So he voluntecred information as to the present 


His 
table shows that on a 444 per cent basis the present worth of 
these debts as refunded is $4,845,746,000, which is a cancella- 
tion of $2,588,758,000 of the present indebtedness. While on 
the basis of 5 per cent (which is the interest rate these loans 
now bear) these proposed settlements cancel $3,258,154,000. 
And even on a 3 per cent basis we are by these settlements can- 
celing more than $1,000,000,000 of these interallied war debts. 


Now I want to drive home to you and to the American 
people this outstanding fact, that according to the written 


statement of Secretary Mellon we are canceling approximately 
one-third of the principal and interest due us from Great 
Britain; more than half of the Belgian debt, three-fourths of 


the Italian debt; in addition large cancellations of the in- 
debtedness due from other nations to the United States. And 


on the debts of the 11 
been completed we 


whom 
per cent 


nations with 
are—on a 5 


negotiations have 
basis—canceling 


$3,258,000,000, and on a 4% per cent basis we are cunceling 
our Kuropean 


of the due from 


$2,585,000,000 indebtedness 
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§1,000,000,000 of these debts are canceled. 

Every dollar of these foreign war debts canceled means a 
dollar more to be paid by the people of the United States in 
the form of higher taxes. When we remit almost one-half of 
these interallied war debts, thereby reducing the burdens of 
the people of other nations, we inevitably and automatically 
add to the burdens of our own people. Whatever portion of 
these debts is canceled must be assumed and paid by the 
American people. The cancellation of $1,600,000,000 of the 
Italian debt means an additional tax burden to the American 
people of $1,600,000,000, which is an average additional and 
unjust tax of $3,714,282 for each of the 435 congressional dis- 
tricts in the United States. 

On a 5 per cent interest basis, which is the rate these for- 
cign loans now bear, when we remit three and one-quarter 
billion dollars of the debts due us from the 11 European nations 
with which we have negotiated funding agreements we add an 
ndditional three and one-quarter billion dollars to the tax bur- 
dens of the American people, which is equivalent to an average 
odditional tax of seven and one-half million dollars on each of 
the 125 congressional districts. And en a 444 per cent interest 
basis, the average additional tax burden on each of the 455 
congressional districts will be approximately $6,000,000. 

The populution of the United States is approximately 115,- 
600,000, In the proposed Italian debt settlement alone we are 
placing an additional tax of $14 on every man, woman, and 
child in the United States, or approximately $70 on the average 
American family. On a 5 per cent interest basis, in the settle- 
ments that have been negotiated with the 11 European na- 
tions, we have remitted or canceled more than three and 
one-quarter billion dollars, which means an average additional 
tax burden of $28.33 on each man, woman, and child in the 
United States, on the average American 
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a per cent interest basis more 


or ubout $141.65 
Tamily, while on a 41%4 per cent interest basis we have canceled 
more than two and one-half billion dollars of war indebtedness, 
which is equal to an average additional tax burden of $22.51 
on every man, woman, and child in the United States, or 
upproximately $112.55 on the average American family. 

Now, do not lose sight of the fact that the United States 
borrowed the billions of dollars it loaned these European na- 
tiens, and the United States must repay this money, principal 
und interest. Our only chance to recoup this loss is to collect 
from our debtors as much money as we loaned them, with 
interest. By collecting a part only of what these FPuropean 
nations owe us, we can not correspondingly reduce the amount 
the United States must pay to redeem its Liberty bonds which 
were issued for money we borrowed to lend these foreign 
nations. So, in the last analysis, every dollar of these war 
debts that we remit or cancel must be paid by the Government 
of the United States, which means, of course, that the people 
of the United States will be taxed to make up the amounts lost 
by our Government in canceling these interallied debts. 

When the American people learn the extent to which the 
administration and Congress have gone in remitting or can- 
celing large parts of this war indebtedness a wave of righteous 
indignation will sweep over the land. 

And one of the worst features of these exceedingly bad set- 
tlements is that these huge cancellations have been concealed 
from the public, or at least the American people have not been 
fully informed as to the enormous amounts being remitted on 
these debts. Whether so intended or not, it is quite evident 
that these settlements are camouflaged in such a way as not 
to show on their face the enormous sums of principal and in- 
terest that are being canceled. 

If we are going to cancel these war debts in whole or in 
part, why not say so openly and candidly? Why put over a 
settlement which is in effect a cancellation without telling the 
American people what you are doing? Why camouflage the 
settlement so as to make It appear that the debts are not being 
substantially reduced, while in truth and fact billions of 
dolars are being “lopped off” of these interallied debts? 

Nor have the great metropolitan newspapers informed their 
readers as to the extent of these cancellations or as to the 
present worth of the securities we have received or will receive 
in setUlement of these war debts. If these settlements are 
approved, the responsibility for these enormous cancellations 
of the debts due this Nation rests primarily on the administra- 
tion that negotiated, approved, and is now urging the ratifica- 
tion of these agreements. While the Republican Members of 
Congress voted almost unanimously to approve these settle- 
ments, still all the responsibility should not be charged to the 
Republican Party, because a large number of Democratic 
Members of the House and Senate have sanctioned and voted 
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for, or will sanction and vote for, the approval of these sotto. 
ments. I shall always be proud of the fact that my voice and 
vote were registered against the approval of these debt-funu- 
ing agreements. I am hoping that the Senate may call a halt 
on these wholesale reductions of the indebtedness due {his 
Nation. 

And now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, may T in closing 
say that the high financiers have largely won their fight. The 
international bankers first proposed that the entire $11,000. 
000,000 owed by the European nations to “Uncle Sam” be 
canceled ; or, in other words, paid off by the American people 
instead of being paid by the people of the foreign nations 
that borrowed and spent this money. The people of America, 
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especially those of the West and Middle West, vigorously op- 
posed this policy, thereby creating a sentiment that neither 
the President, Congress, or the high financiers dared to ignore, 
But when these international bankers failed to get a total 
cancellation of these war debis they went to work to secure 
the cancellation of as large a part ef them as possible. 

In this last effort they succeeded. The international bank- 
ers have worked their will. These debt settlements represent 
a victory for that small portion of the American people who 
favored and labored for the cancellation of the European 
war debts. While they did not succeed in getting all these 
debts canceled, they did succeed in canceling a large part o? 
these obligations and billions of dollars have been “ lopped 
off” the principal and interest due from our European allies. 
And the pity of it is that the national administration has 
been the willing agent for the accomplishment of this great 
unethical and uneconomic sacrifice of our national assets. 

Moreover, it is quite evident that these enormous debt re- 
ductions are but the beginning of the unchangeable plan of 
the international bankers to make future reductions and ulti- 
mately to cancel all of these war debts. The so-called settle- 
ments must not be accepted as a final adjustment of our 
European war debts. On the contrary, these debt-funding 
agreements are but the first step in, a hard-and-fast plan to 
ultimately remit all the interallied war debts. 

Failing in the first instance to secure a cancellation in tota, 
the plan is to “lop off” as much of the debts as possible at 
the present time and Iater on to cancel the remainder. In a 
few years the question will be reopened and additional reduc- 
tions made. The international banking interests of this Nation 
will not be satisfied until these debts are entirely canceled, 
which will probably be accomplished within the next 25 years. 
These funding agreements are only temporary makeshifts to 
meet the immediate crisis. The agitation for complete can- 
cellation will be kept up. In a few years these nations with 
whom we have negotiated settlements will default in their 
payments and plead that their capacity to pay was over- 
estimated in these recent negotiations. This will mean the 
appointment of a new commission, which will recommend 
additional deductions, and this procedure will be followed until 
the indebtedness is whittled down to practically nothing or 
entirely remitted. 

Let us not delude ourselves with the vain hope that these 
funding agreements are final. The scheme for the ultimate 
cancellation of these debts may be spread out over a genera- 
tion, but the forces that are behind these so-called funding 
agreements will never rest until they secure a reopening of 
these debt settlements and a substantial cancellation of all 
this vast indebtedness. Those who are determined to cancel 
these debts have already made a splendid start and have 
secured very substantial results. By a process of attrition 
these war debts will be reduced from time to time and ulti- 
mately canceled. 

The newspapers and bankers are now saying that the debt 
settlement with England must sooner or later be reopened and 
enormous additional reductions made. In short, these settle- 
ments are not settlements, but only preliminary steps in a 
definite plan for the ultimate cancellation of all European wart 
debts. I protest against this prodigal sacrifice of our national 
assets, this rape of the United States Treasury, this abject 
surrender of our national resources, this additional tax burden 
on the American people. [Applause.] : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Frear]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, it has always occurred to me that it is really a waste of 
time and cruelty to Members of the House at a time like 
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this to take advantage ef them by extending any particular 
jine of discussion, although 1 have a very important matter in 
mind. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentlemen's 
quality what it lacks in quantity. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; | appreciate and agree with 
man’s statement, and for that reason 1 am going to proceed. 
We have listened fer several bours to conflicting discussions 
of projected canals from the Lakes to the sea, which probably 
will net be built for a number of years. An important matter 
is now pending before the Senate and House Committees on In- 
dian Affairs that I desire to call attention to before concluding 
my remarks. 
I wus advised several days ago to be in the House in order 





audience makes up in 


the gentle- 


| 


if necessary to answer one of the Members of my committee, | 
n very estimable man, who, I understood, was to defend the | 


Indian Bureau in his own way—the Indian Bureau, and also 


a resolution for its investigation 1 had offered and discussed | 


rather exhaustively the other day. The defense lags for some 
renson. The defender has not been here up to to-day, and I 
find that I will have to go into important committee meetings 
to-morrow so I will have no other opportunity to answer or 
anticipate the defense. 

I simply want to say that in case my colleague does under- 
take to defend the bureau— 
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Mr. LEAVITT. 


1 am chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs of the House. 
Mr. FREAR. ‘That is true. There is no eriticism of the 


chairman or of the committee, but of the system. 
Mr. LEAVITT. Well, L weuld comsider the 
gentleman makes as a criticism of the committee. 


statement the 


Mr. FREAR. Weil, we will take it that way, if you prefer. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wou'd consider it a serious eriticism. 

Mr. FREAR. Just make your question brief, if you please. 

Mr. LEAVITT. May I make a brief statement? 

Mr. FREAR. I have only a few minutes’ time, and can net 
yield. 1 will just state this: I have been ia committee sessions 


regularly, and every bill offered for enlarging rights of Ludians 
has gone to the burenu, and when it 


comes back disapproved the 
first thing read is 


a report by the bureau, read on every bill. 
It may be that some bills get through against the report of the 
Indian Bureau, but I do not know of any at this session. 


Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman knows he was on a subeom- 
| mittee that reported out some provisions in a bill that I intre 
| duced, and yet it was not supported by the Indian Burezu, 

Mr. FREAR. That may be true. There is a Crow Indian 


| but the Indian Bureau officials 
and during the three weeks elaps- | 


ing he has been fer a long time permitted to do that—I would | 


like to have him explain to the House, and I ask if he himself 
would be willing to be subjected to the rules of “ competency ” 
which to-day in the Indian Bureau govern the status of 
Indians, while he has the right now to go before any court 
to have his own competency determined by legal methods. 
‘o-day there is ne relief, and the bureau will not permit these 
Indians to have their competency tested in court. 

It is an important matter. There are about 225,000 of these 
so-called “incompetent” Indians. They have in property 
$1,600,000,000, and over $90,000,000 in securities and cash. Yet 
they can not have their competency and right to control tested 
in any court. There is to-day a system in existence where 
Indians are taken before what are called Indian judges without 
authority of law and may be condemned to spend a period of 
six months and longer in jail. 
upon them, and have been lodged in jail in my own State 
within the past $0 days without any right of appeal from the 
decision of this $10-a-month judge, and without any right of 
trial before a jury. Would my coHeague defend this practice 
now exercised against his own people and the Indian Purean? 

I may not be able to be on the floor if defense of the bureau 
is offered by anyone, but I would like to have some one ask 
any defender of the bureau if he would want to have himself 
placed in the position of these Indians whose constitutional 
rights are not respected, although guaranteed to every other 
American citizen. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Can not the Committee on. Indian Affairs 
recommend a bill for the consideration of the House which will 
cure that existing situation? 

Mr. FREAR. It can: but let me say, that every Member 
of the House who presents a bill before the Indian Committee 
has to have any bill he offers first sent to the Indian Bureau, 
and unless it is recommended for passage by the Indian Bureau 
he does not stand much chance of getting it through Congress. 
If there is any member of the committee here, he can deny that. 
I believe the statement to be substantially true. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that an Indian has no right to sue out a writ of habeas corpus? 

Mr. FREAR. He has that right, but he does not know his 
right, and if he uses it the Indian thereafter will have to stay 
eut of that jurisdiction—to desert his home. Those poor Indians, 
far off on reservations and without funds, have rights such as 
we have, but they are not respected, and there are any number 
of cases of that kind existing to-day, according to the $10-a- 
month “Indian judge” system. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. ~ 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman makes a remarkable 
statement, and I do not know whether he means it to be taken 
literally or not. Does the gentleman mean to say that the 
Indian Affairs Committee declines to consider any bill that 
does not have the O. K. of the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. FREAR. Practically so; that is, to recommend the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; certainly. 


They have had manacles placed | 


ri oday that is held up i he Senate tich you intreduced, 
bill t ay that is held up in tl nate wl you I 
They have had session after session on it in Senate commitice, 


are protesting against it in the 


Senate. Even the chairman of the committee must surrender 
to the bureau. That one bill which escaped in the House is 
held up by the Indian Bureau. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is not a eriticism, then, of the House 


commiitee? 


Mr. FREAR. No; not intended to be, no more than a criti- 


| cism of methods in the Rivers and Harbors or other committees. 


I am just stating a condition that exists. The first thing with 
every bill, the Indian Bureau assumes to pass upon its merits, 
and it is impossible to get anything through Congress without 
the bureau's approval. I have just learned that ef 35 bills 
reported by our committee this session, 34 had the burean's 
approval. Only one, the Leavitt bill, disappreved but 
passed the House, and it is held up now in the Senate. The 
bureau refused to approve many meritorious bills, so it is use- 
less to press on the committee without such approval. I have 
introduced several of these to enlarge Indian rights. None 
were approved. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Does not the gentleman think it proper that 
matters having to do with the Indians should be referred for 
comment to the bureau that has been in charge 
ness for a great many years? 

Mr. FREAR. Well, it does 
There is no harm if it does not 


was 


of their busi- 


not impress me that way. 


control congressional action ; 


but I am ealling attention to the fact that all bills are 
referred to the Indian Bureau for a report and must have 
the bureau’s approval. Now, I want to say that when a 
Member goes on that committee and finds that the Indian 


Bureau has control over all matters in which Indians within 
his State are concerned, he is practically handicapped in all 
other matters. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FREAR. I cun not give way now, because I have only 
a few minutes remaining. There is a bill coming out of 
committee inside of two weeks that now proposes te give 3714 
per cent of all Indian oil royalties to the State. No other bilt 
under heaven of that kind has ever been proposed in Congress to 
my knowledge, excepting this same bill defeated last session. 
The same bill is now before the Senate committe 
before the House committee. It affect 
and 85,000 Indians in 11 States, in 


*, and it is also 
$ 22,000,000 acres of land, 
round numbers, are af- 


fected. Not one Indian appeared before the House committee ; 
not one Indian has appeared before the Senate committee; not 
one Indian has appeared before either committee, but they 


have had before these committees the off people and people 
connected with the Indian Bureau that are urging passage of 
the bill. The Indian Burean is urging the passage of the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Did I not appoint the gentleman on a sub- 
committee to hold hearings on that bill? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. The gentleman was very considerate in 
so deing. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That bill has not been before the main com- 
mittee as yet, has it? 

Mr. FREAR. No. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think the gentleman shonld state that. 

Mr. FREAR. I will state it. I will state that willingly. 
However, there seems at this time to be, as I understand it, no 
chance to stop that bill, because a bill of substantially the same 
character went through both Houses last year; a similar bill 


> 
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is now in the Senate committee. I want to ask the gentleman 
if he is going to vote for it this time? 


Mr. LEAVITT. it will depend on the form it is in when 
it comes before the House, 
Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman file a minority re- 


port on that bill giving us his views? 


Mr. FREAR. I will, because I know the chairman will 
grant me that right. 
Mr. LEAVITT. The gentleman will probably be in the 


minority when the bill comes out. 

Mr. FREAR. That is so, because the Indian Bureau may 
have a strong influence on the gentleman's judgment when it 
comes to legislation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
statement? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. 

Mr. FREAR. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Iam a member of that committee, and 
there is one bill in particular I have been interested in. It 
was sent to the department, and they filed a report; [ thought 
their report was right, and L supported it. The committee 
reported it out not in the form the department requested, but 
overruled about half of the suggestions of the bureau. 

Mr. FREAR. That is very unusual, let me say, and I want 
further to say to the gentleman—— 


Does the gentleman think that is a fair 


Will the gentleman vield? 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. I do not think it is unusual. 
Mr. FREAR. I want to say to the gentleman that his bills 
have been reasonable, so far as [ have noted, and I think 


they ought to have been accepted in practically every case; but 
that reminds me the Oklahoma Indisns pay 3 per cent oil tax 
and do not pay 37% per cent of their royalties, as proposed 
in this bill we are going to be called upon to yote on. No In- 
dians and no other people pay such taxes or gifts to States. 
That is the proposition T am now discussing. 

Mr. SCHAKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FREAR. Yes; to my colleague from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SCHAFER,. Did the gentleman say that representatives 
of oil interests appeared before the committee? 

Mr. FREAR. Oh, yes. Before Senate and House committees, 
but no Indians nor representatives of the Indian tribes most 
concerned in the bill ever appeared before either committee. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Did the representatives of the Sinclair and 
Doheny oil interests appear? 

Mr. FREAR. The Midwest, which, of course, represents the 
Standard Oil, IT understand, was directly or indirectly repre- 
sented by some of the witnesses. In any event oil spokesmen, 
representing large oil interests, have filled the printed hearings 
with testimony. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Does the gentleman mean to say 
that they propose to take 37% per cent of the Indans’ property 
and apply it to the State in which the Indians and the prop- 
erties are located? 

Mr. FREAR. Thirty-seven and a half per cent of the Indians’ 
oil royalties; yes, sir; that is the tax rate in the bill before 
the committee and which was agreed to in conference last 
session. A claim is made that it will be used by the State for 
the Indians. There is a provision of the bill to that effect but 
after the $100,000 assessment on the Navajo Indians for a 
tourist bridge in the same State now urging the bill the Indians 
would certainly prefer to have a voice in expending their own 
money, 

Mr. Chairman, for several days, as already stated, I have 
wiited for a statement from Representative Carter of Okla- 
homa affecting the defense of the Indian Bureau to several 
charges made by me about three weeks ago against the conduct 
of the bureau. My colleague on the committee is generally 
known as a friend of the bureau and because of his Indian 
ancestry, ability, and kindly manner, I respect him highly. 
Ile told me early iast week that he would like to have me 
present when he spoke on the Indian Bureau and gave me a 
cordial invitation to ask questions, This I proposed to do pur- 
suant to the invitation, but after waiting for several days 
without the promised speech I will be content in saying that 
if my colleague on the committee had spoken, I should have 
asked him— 

First. If the Indian Bureau was, in his judgment a seif- 
perpetuating bureau as he had frequently stated? 

Second. Would my friend, Congressman CARTER, ever consent 
to be tried by a $10-a-moenth judge without right of trial by 
jury or right of appeal which he enjoys, but which is denied 
to 223,000 of his own Indian race? 

Third, Would my friend, Congressman Carter, cver consent 
to have the Indian Bureau pass upon his own competency as 
it now does on the competency of 225,000 of his own race with- 
out right of appeal, and would he consent to have the bureau 
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control his own property, that of his family, that of his tribe. 
and that of all Indians without right of court action? 

I have understood that Commissioner Burke, against whose 
Indian Bureau I made many definite charges in my speech of 
March 4, denies some of these charges but does not want to 
submit his case to the committee proposed in my resolution of 
investigation. I feared he might be thus reluctant, and beliey- 
ing he is anxious to defend some of the charges against the 
Indian Bureau and that he will have nothing to conceal, | 
propose that he, or any member who defends the bureau, may 
ask the Senate Committee on indian Affairs to conduct a fair 
and impartial investigation. 

I am willing to abide by any finding of that committee and 
to make a public apology to the House if any material charge 
of those alleged against the Indian Bureau are not sustained 
by convincing proof. Let me say that I have never discussed 
the subject of an investigation of any charges against Commis- 
sioner Burke or the Indian Bureau with any Senators on or 
off that committee, so my proposal is not made for the purpose 
of misleading the commissioner or the bureau, but to give him 
every opportunity to testify whether the Indian Bureau should 
not be abolished as I charged; that it does not protect the 
rights of Indians, as intended by law. but on the contrary 
keeps them*in unwarranted subjection; that it controls over a 
billion six hundred million dollars’ worth of Indian property 
and controls without right of appeal or review through its 
determination of Indian competency. 

These and other charges will be made specific and evidence 
furnished without expense to the Government or the burean if 
Commissioner Burke will ask for the senatorial Investigation. 
His failure to do so is certainly justification for ousting him 
from office, and [ say this without personal feeling against hiin, 
because it is a rotten system that has outlived any usefulness, 
and no one person is to blame for the system. 

ARE CHARGES AGAINST THE INDIAN BUREAU 
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INCORRECT? 

I am informed that Indian Commissioner Burke says that 
statements made in my speech of March 4 are incorrect. What 
statements? I have asked several friends of the Indians, 
among whom the Indian Bureau is not generally included, to 
advise me if any material statement contained in a dozen pages 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD covering the speech of March 4 is 
incorrect. They say they find none. It is possible that inac- 
curacies have occurred where many charges were made, but if 
any statement is incorrect, I will be willing publicly to correct 
the same. 

Commissioner Burke is not fair to himself or anyone else 
when he says of charges, “ No such thing.” That is childish. 
Wherein bas error occurred if at all? I charged that Indian 
Commissioner Burke controls $90,000,000 of money and securi- 
ties. He so stated on page 77 of hearings and the Indian 
Department's bill. Is that charge true? He says it is. 

Commissioner Burke furnished a statement of Indian prop- 
erty under his control, on page 85 of the same hearings, which 
shows $1,656,046,550, or $602,397,503 more than the year 
before. Is that statement true or false? Mr. Burke says it is 
true. 

Next step. If that i; true, then what is Mr. Burke doing 
with over a billion and a half dollars in Indian property, that 
increased over $600,000,000 last year, due to oil production? 
When will he distribute it to those whom Congress has de- 
clared are now full-fledged American citizens? 

Assistant Commissioner Meritt testified $1,656,046,550 in 
property is owned by 225,000 “ restricted ” Indians, or what the 
bureau calls “incompetent” Indians. Who determines the 
competency or incompetency of these 225,000 restricted Indians? 
Mr. Burke and Mr. Work eventually; but, of course, neither offi- 
cial ever sees or hears one case in one thousand of those who 
are held noncompetent. Is that not so? ‘“ Commissions” ap- 
pointed by Mr. Burke or the Secretary are reasonably in sym- 
pathy with the bureau's policy. Neither Mr. Burke nor Sec- 
retary Work have personally passed on 225 cases of Indian 
competency, I assume, where they had any Indian so tested 
in their presence. Not one case in one thousand of the Indians 
whom Mr. Burke holds “ incompetent,” and whose property he 
holds, have been examined by him. Then, if not, by whom’? 
I stated these charges in my speech. Will Mr. Burke before 
any committee or any audience deny that? These are not 
trivial matters; they concern the rights of nearly a quarter 
of a million people, full American citizens, citizens by act of 
Congress; and yet Mr. Burke holds them all incompetent. He 
holds on to $1,600,000,000 of their property. He can liberate 
them from the incompetency charge to-morrow. Why not let 
the Federal courts decide on “incompetency,” Mr. Burke? 
Why not some day get away from the present system of 
bureaucracy? 
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INDIANS SHOULD MAVE THRIR DAY IN COURT 

This gives Commissioner Burke an opening to repeat the 
hackneyed bureau query, “ Then the Indians would be liberated 
at once under that proposal.” Not by any means. It is true 
the bureau by its sysiem ef misrule and worse has left the 
average Indian liitle better able to take over citizenship duties 
than 50 years ago, but every Indian was given citizenship two 
years ago. He is entitled to vote and exercise full rights of 
citizenship subject to State laws. If so, he has a right to have 
his competency determined by the courts and not by Commis- 
sioner Burke. If unable to manage his property in the opinion 
of the court, a guardian—public guardian, if you please—should 
act for the court, but it should be for the benefit of the Indian 
and so that the Indian’s property, including tribal unallotted 
property, may some day get into the hands of the owners. That 
will take from the bureau 5,000 employees now on the rolls, but 
if we seek to protect the Indian, why not do so and not leave 
him everlastingly under the thumbs of the Indian Bureau? 

MR. BURKE AS A FINANCIER AND ALIENIST 

Mr. Burke says he is afraid to trust Indians when “ ineom- 
petent ”; yet, whoever heard before of Mr. Burke posing as a 
great financier or holding in his hands such enormous wealth 
or as an atienist competent to determine the competency of 
225,000 Indians? 

He refuses to indorse bills I have offered providing that 
certain cases shall be tested or determined by Government 
eourts which are supposed to be disinterested. Dees Mr. Burke 
suy that is not true? If true, what more need be charged 
against Mr. Burke or his bureau? Will he draw sneh bills 
for the protection of these 225,000 Indians whose vast proper- 


ties he controls—bills to let courts determine their compe- 
tency ? 
Mr. Burke has repeatedly stated his department is fully 


competent to handle this matter, but it is inconceivable that 
any man or set ef men of whom the evidence is overwhelming 
that they seek to perpetuate themselves in office should have 
the exclusive right to deny to many thousands of American 
citizens the right to a trial or hearing in court to determine 
their competency. It may be said the Secretary of the Inte- 
rivr acts, but the Indian Commissioner is the one who actually 
acts. 

I have charged explicity that Commissioner Burke has caused 
to be intreduced in Congress a bill, known as H. R. 7826, that 
gives to $10-a-month “judges” appointed by his agents the 
power to send Indians to prison for committing a misdemeanor 
with a fine to accompany the imprisonment. That his bill, 
introduced by Chairman Leavirr, of the committee, was intro- 
duced pursuant to an illegal practice now in foree whereby 
the Indian Bureau, through its Indian agents and these $10 
a month judges appointed by the agents, now keep the 
Indians in a state of subjection without any law therefor, and 
that all Indians to-day are denied the right to have a record 
of the $10-a-month judges’ proceedings or a trial by jury or 
any appeal to a real court of justice authorized by law. Is 
that charge untrue in any particular? 

HOW ABOUT THE CHAINS AND MANACLES 


That Mr. Burke's bill (II. R. 7826) further seeks to give 
color of law to the present infamous un-American practice 
under which Indians have been chained and manacled by In- 
dian agents and by their tool judges within the past 90 days in 
my own State, and yet Mr. Burke refuses to reply to letters 
of inquiry from Members of Congress on such cases. 

Vill Mr. Burke deny any of these facts which I have placed 
in the Recorp? Will he do more than say, “Taint so”? If 
true, I ask should not his bureau be investigated? 

I introduced a bill (H. R. 9315) which would give to In- 
dians a right of trial by jury and an appeal to the courts. 
It had a hearing before a subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, but with Mr. Burke’s announced opposition expressed 
before the House Committee on Indian Affairs it is, of course, 
impossible to pass a bill that could give to Indians the rights 
of American citizenship possessed by every other citizen, and 
which Congress supposed it had conferred on them. 

Does Mr. Burke deny these charges? If so, which ones? 
I further charged that the Indian Bureau and Interior De- 
partment have indorsed a bill that proposes to take 37% 
per cent of all Indian oil royalties and pay that over to the 
States “in lieu of ” taxes without the Indians’ knowledge or 
consent, although 22,000,000 acres of land are involved and 
many thousands of Indians are concerned. Is that denied? 
In this cunnection, I charged further that out of the 62% 
per cent of royalties remaining, which is expected to go to the 
tribes’ eredit, nearly $900,000 has been charged off in advance 
#s reimbursable against the Navajo Indian Tribe alone, by 
the Indian Bureau, and of these reimbursable charges one 
recent item, which the Indian Bureau insisted on and got, 
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was for a tourist automobile bridae, as befere stated, which 
Senators declared in debate “highway robbery” of the 
Indian funds. Also that another bridge charged reimbursable 
was not within 16 miles or more from the Navajo Indian 
Reservation. Other instances cited in my other speech, of in- 
defensible reimbursable charges against Indian tribes, will be 
supported by further evidence if any specific denial is made 
to the statements of two Senators and several other reliable 
white witnesses whom I quoted in the speech of March 4. 

I would not willingly do Mr. Burke any injustice, but be 
should come out into the open, if any of these statements are 
incorrect, and plead his case before the public or, better, be- 
fore a committee of the House or Senate where the record will 
be made. 

Why does he not do so? Hundreds of letters received by me 
coming from governors of States, and others interested in 
Indian welfare work, give many instances of need of an inves- 
tigation which Mr. Burke should demand at once, and as I may 
fairly be charged with prejudice based on the cumulative data 
agninst the burenu that has come to my hands, why does not 
Mr. Burke ask for a Senate investigation? Not for a thorough 
investigation into rottenness that is alleged to exist on many 
Indian reservations, due to incompetent Indian agents or worse, 
but an investigation to ascertain what rights of property and 
person Burke withholds from the Indians and why he will not 
give them the right to court procedure in matters of prop- 
erty or person? 
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TIIB GREAT SPEAK-BASY BUREAU 
Let me give an excerpt from a letter received, over a thonu- 
sand words in length, addressed to Commissioner Burke under 


date of January 18, 1926, signed by H. O. Somer, formerly 


Indian Bureau physician, Western Shoshone Reservation. I 
quote : 

My official instructions, given me by a respected official superior 
in Washington as I was starting, were merely oral, and as they 


seemed wise, were scrupulously observed as far as was honorable and 
rational. They were as follows: 
1. Do not do anything radical. 
Do nothing unusual. 
Do nothing that will excite comment, 
Do not talk too much, 
Make friends with the agent. 
Do as the agent tells you. 
Take the agent's advice, etc. 
. Play the game. 


ee 
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These instructions, as I say, were scrupulously lived up to as far 
was honorable in recollection of my original instructions of 1919 
before I entered duty in this vicious circle. It is needless to say that 
instruction 3 was an impossibility in view of the tendencies of the 
mentalities there of both races. 

Aiso, it is a question of whether much good could be done at Owyhee 
without some very “ radical” things being done, medically and other- 
wise. Also, to do good and useful things there, many unusual” 
things would have to be done, as what has been usual is most inefficient 
aud antiquated or too primitive. 


as 


I do not care to discuss the charges In the letter, but I do 
offer this statement of the bureau's speak-easy policy which 
maintains an iron grip on the persons and property of 225,000 
“restricted ” ineompetent Indians. 

I concede two sides may exist to this and other charges, 
although I am inclined to believe facts stated are worthy of 
investigation because of other information that has come to me. 
This letter is only quoted in part because of the burean’s eight 
instructions. “See nothing, hear nothing, do nothing, play the 
game, etc.” 

If anything so quaint and pussyfooting has ever come out of 
Washington bureaucracy before, I have not heard of it. 


THAT LA FAYETTE O1L MAN’S QUIZ 


Recently a meeting of real friends of Indians was held at 
the Hotel La Fayette, this city, at which over 150 cuests were 
at the dinner table. A Mr. Mike Rattigan sought to defend the 
Indian Bureau from criticisms”; and as this is the first defense 
in the do-nothing, play-the-game bureau yet offered, I quote 
from a letter of March 1) received by me, which gives this 
estimate of the outside, disinterested friend of the bureau. It 
says: 

I atso note that a Washington attorney by the name of M. A. 
Rattigan defended the Indian Bureau. Now, Mr. “ Mike” A. Rattigan 
bears about the same relation to the oil and gas section of the mineral 
division of the Gerleral Land Office as Mr. Gaston Means did to the 
Daugherty administration. About 90 per cent of his time is spent in 
the office of Big Chicf McGee. A desk has been set apart for his benefit, 


and one would think that he was a part of the cffice; his cases are 
given priority over afl other attorneys having oll and gas cases and 
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appearing before the ofl and gas section, and he 
tion clerks “ buffaloed and atraid of their shadow. 


has got 


Again Iam giving opportunity for the bureau to disclaim that 
Mr. Rattigan has the same relation to the burean that the 
celebrated witness in the Daugherty case was charged to have 
to the Department of Justice. 

if Commissioner Burke will call for a Senate investigation, 
I promise to present many specific Charges against the handling 
of tudians by the bureau. These must depend on witnesses 
who can be summoned, but [I have no purpose of scraping up 


the adjudica- | 


such cases or making charges of injustice affecting the em- 
ployees or this bureau's intraoffice troubles. That is apart | 
from my course, which has been taken without the advice of | 
any “defense society” or other agency, as supposed by Com- 
missioner Burke. These real friends of the Indians have veri- 


tied my conclusions, based on admissions of the bureau or other 
unchallenged evidence. The charges | make are fundamental, 
and if the bureau is guilty of the charges, as I believe is clearly 
shown, it should be abolished, for the work needed to protect 
the Indians can more effectively, efficiently, and humanely be 
carried on under the jurisdiction of responsible courts. This 
would be done if the charges or wards to be cared for were 
white wards instead of Indians. 


|} and House committees. 


LET US NOT FORGET THAT $100,000 BURKE BRIDGE 
In my speeches of February 4 and March 4 I presented in- 
controvertible evidence that several bridges, one costing | 


$100,000, would loot Indian funds without any material benefit 
to the Indians, and I gave the names of witnesses including 
Senators in debate and facts that showed the Indian Bureau 
had connived and conspired against the Indians without their 
knowledge and without any benefit to them. This case is so 
bald and brazen that demand for the abolishment of a bureau 
permeated by such methods could well rest on those facts with- 
out additional cases, Other equally unjust reimbursable 
charges were cited, which, if any, were inexcusable. 

Again, I presented details of far more import affecting In- 
dians by showing the czarlike handling of Indians without 
law, as I have cilfed, by ball and chain when necessary, deny- 
ing them their freedom in different cases, denying them the 
right to lease or handle their property in thousands of cases, 
with exclusive control lodged in these self-appointed jailers and 
usylum overseers, the Indian Bureau. And the sanctimonious 
expressions of concern in the dear Indian by bureau ofticials re- 
minds one of some of Dickens's characters, which find similar 
types among present-day Indian Bureau officials, high and low. 

Maay cases of arbitrary action affecting legal rights of the 
Indians that have been ignored or where abuse has occurred, I 
repeat, can be offered, together with the refusal of the Indian 
Bureau to correct manifest wrongs. These are subject to later 
discussion, but I now wish to present somewhat fully a pending 
case wherein the Indian Bureau is seeking to take from the 
ludians oil rights that may reach eventually hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars and to fix on Commissioner Burke, based on 
his own admission, evidence of his own incompetency, or worse, 
as head of any bureau pretending to act for the protection of 
225,000 Indians and lands reaching 100,000 square miles in area, 

THE BUREAU’S UNJUST INDIAN OIL BILL 
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all alike. A Senate amendment of 37% per cent tax on Indian 
royalties was added and this amended bill was barely stop. 
in the House last session on a point of order offered by Mr. 
Dallinger, of Massachusetts. 

On that proposal my colleague Representative THaypren, 4 
Ilouse conferce who sponsors the present oil bill asked the 
House to accept the Senate amendment of 3714 per cent tax 
(68th Cong. vol. 66, pt. 5, p. 54383). There is now the sanie 
situation in the House at the outset as occurred last session, 

Second. Those who insisted on 37% per cent Indian royaliy 
oil tax in the Senate last session, I am informed, have sn- 
nounced through others their insistance on that same provision 
in the same bill now before a committee of that body. They are 
reported to have stated they will not consent to any other tax 
plan. 

Third. The introducer of the -House bill this year first pro- 
vided for a 37% per cent tax in his own bill. Last year as a 
contferee he asked the House to accept the 37% per cent Senate 
amendment. He favors the 374% per cent tax on which the 
Senate will insist. That is his right, but it is fair to the House 
to state the facts. 

Fourth. The Indian Bureau supported in last session and 
this session the 874 per cent Indian oil tax before both Senate 
No important bill will pass Congress 
that does not conform to this bureau’s demands based on past 
history. This il bill must have the bureau’s O. K. 

Vifth. A majority of conferees in both House and Senate, 
some of whom acted last session, based on the past record are 
reasonably certain eventually to agree to the Senate 37144 per 
cent Indian oil tax amendment, while the Heuse with little 
understanding of the exact issue when passing on a conference 
report usually accepts such amendments. <A point of order 
alone saved the bill's passage last session with this objection- 
able 37% per cent tax provision then inserted. The only safe 
way is to prevent the bill's passage now until some ascurance 
can be had that the Senate will agree to the same method of 
taxing Indian oil lands as are in foree on treaty reservations 
to-day. Let us first act on the Senate bill when it is presented 
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| to the House, if we would save these rights to the Indians. 


If the Tlarden Indian oil leasing bill (H. R. 9133) could pass | 


Congress in the form likely to be presented by the committee, 
with all parties equally taxed, notwithstanding some minor ob- 
jections, it would, I believe, be satisfactory to those who seek 
to defend the Indian rights while also doing justice to all 
other rights. llowever, friends of the Indians who prevented 
passage of this same bill in the House last session offer very 


persuasive evidence that the bill to be here reported is not the | 


bill that will come from the Senate for final passage, but the 
bill which is indorsed by the Indian Bureau will contain 38744 


per cent tax on Indian royalties and other vital objections now | 


suddenly offered to be expurgated from the bill to be reported 
by the House committee. 

If the proponents of the bill desire to have it passed, taxing 
shares of lessor and lessee equally as on treaty reserva- 
tions in proportion to their respective interests, any such bill 
that comes from the Senate I feel sure will find no objections 
from the Indian Rights or Indian Defense Association or Gen- 
eral Federation of Women’s Clubs, all of which are deeply in- 
terested in protecting the Indians from injustice. 

A prospect of this bill being passed with the 37% per cent 
tax rate Senate amendment added is strongly probable in the 
minds of those who are striving to prevent this gross injustice 
und to secure a bill granting Indians equitalNe rights in Exee- 
utive-order oil lands. 

Without charging bad faith or purpose to mislead it can be 
stated: First. That the bill which passed the House last ses- 
siva was a bill submitting oil royalties to tax tates charged 


A CLEVER PARLIAMENTARY MOVE TO BE REPEATED 


The Indian reimbursable charge of $100,000 against the 
Navajos for a tourist bridge and refusal to consider any com- 
promise by practically the same interests was also supported by 
the Indian Bureau. The Hayden Indian oil bill was first 
offered for passage to the House last session without the 
374% per cent Indian tax. The bill was returned by the Sen- 
ate with the 374% per cent Indian oil tax amendment last 
session and was agreed to in conference which is reasonably 
certain to be the same provision that will be placed before the 
House when the bill comes back from the Senate this ses- 
sion. Even if the 37% per cent Indian tax is temporarily 
stricken from the bill, the same insertion by the Senate and 
same result may be expected this session as before where 
practically the same conferees are to act. 

With this brief introduction of a familiar legislative situa- 


| tion where the burnt child dreads the fire, that again scorches, 


the bill with or without the 374% per cent Indian tax at this 
stage should not be permitted to pass the House because of the 
probability that the same tax provision will be inserted too late 
to prevent its final passage. 

WHAT THE 37} PER CENT INDIAN OI, TAX MEANS 


The importance of the 3744 per cent Indian oil-tax provision 
may be understood from the fact that the unallotted lands of 
Oklahoma Indians under that State law now pay 3 per cent tax 
to their State on their oil production like every other persen 
is taxed, white or red. Other States have similar tax rates. 
The 37% per cent tax in the Hayden bill that was inserted 
last session in the Senate, is a tax over twelve times the rate 
of tax paid in Oklahoma. Millions of dollars annually on 
22,000,000 acres are involved in this bill. More than one-third 


| of the total oil income will be taken from the Indians if the 


Senate amendment prevails, based on a theory that some day 
these Indian lands will be thrown open as public lands. On a 
total oil production of $1,000,000 for illustration, the leases pro- 
vided in the bill would pay to the Indian tribe on a basis of 
5 per cent royalty exactly $50,000, Of this amount the State 
with its 37% per cent tax would get $18,750, and the Indian 
tribe the remaining 62% per cent, or $31,250. 

The oil driller and producer would get $950,000 net for his 
share, while the Hayden bill as originally proposed exempted 
the producer from all taxes. A 3 per cent rate would in any 
event be the limit. The usual net royalty rate of 12% per 
cent, or one-eighth, in ordinary cases would increase thie 
Indian tribes’ share two and one-half times the 5 per cent 
royalty rate now provided in the bill for the Fall permittees. 
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chest mineral or off tax provided in any State is 6 per 
Minnesota. Generally tax averages are about 3 per 
vent in the different States, compared with the 3744 per cent 
“in lieu of taxes” rate in the Hayden bill as introduced, and 
ling the Senate amendment that will again be re- 
from the Senate in all probability. In other words, the 

, Tribe, most closely affected at present the bill tf 
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fot it production of $1,000,000 under the 5 per cent royalty | 


is had, and 37% per cent State tax is paid, would then 
han $1 each for members of the tribe. One-third of 

ibe are suffering from trachoma, and Assistant Indian 
Commissioner Meritt stated in the Snyder investigation that 
ow ehildren were without and the tribe was three 
itions backward compared with northern tribes. They 
hould be taxed the same as all other persons, 
HE HAYDEN INDIAN OIL BILL AFFECTS 22,001 

rhe Hayden oil leasing bill (HM. R. 91 now before the 
House committee, as originally drawn declares in effect that a 
distinction in title exists between Executive-order Indian reser- 
yation lands and Indian-treaty reservation lands, and that be- 
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| lands affected by the Haydén bill, of practically no value 


ays of that claimed distinction Congress should take from the | 


Indinus 22,000,000 acres of Fixecutive-order Indian lands and 
vive to the Indian different rights in newly discovered minerals 
aud oils found in such lands. A witness connected with the 
purenu called by the Senate committee said the Navajo Indians 
would be satisfied to receive one-half of the usual oil royalties 
and divide with the States 50-50. This is squarely denied, but 
it is only one tribe of many that are affected, even if the wit- 
ness was to be believed. The Hayden bill provided that the 
Indians contribute 3744 per cent of their royalties. 
is fo expend this tax on highways and schools for the Indians 
“in lieu of taxes,” as in the Lee Ferry automobile bridge, 
which received a $100,000 Navajo Tribe contribution from the 
Indian Bureau. With that 37% per cent the State can build 
countless Wwhite-tourist bridges and highways and with equal 
justice many white schools with one room set apart for Indian 
children. 

It may be proper to note that the Lee Ferry act, which was 
denounced at both ends of the Capitol, with practically no 
defenders on its merits, was supported by the same interests 
that offered the 374% per cent Indian oil leasing bill “ 
of taxes.” This is not said by way of criticism, but to show 
that the Navajo Tribe’s $100,000 contribution to an Arizona 


tourist bridge is on the same inequitable basis as the proposed | 


3714 per cent tax on Indian oil royalties. 
It is coneeded, I believe, by everybody, as will hereafter 
appear, that every State is entitled to taxes from oil roy- 


alties belonging to Indians, but to no greater extent than from 
oils belonging to white people, and that equities of some 20 


they contend by their bill, although no justification of the small 
5 per cent royalty to Indians can be found through occupation 
on Fall's ruling. They took the chance with their eyes open. 
They have equities, but not on a 5 per cent royalty basis unless 
by way of a compromise bill. 

The argument for the 37% per cent of oil royalties for taxes 
fs ingenious, but as usual the Indian first is declared to be 
without any rights. This statement is within the facts ex- 
cepting in so far as Congress may protect him against every 
selfish interest now arrayed against him. Over 85,000 In- 
dians’ rights are affected by this quiet Indian oil leasing bill 
that has as many colors as a chameleon. Not one Indian rep- 
resenting the 85,000 of any tribe living on any of the 22,000,000 
acres affected by this bill was called before either Senate or 
House committees. Not one. This statement before made is 
aguin repeated. 

NO INDIAN WITNESSES CALLED BEFORE THE COMMITTEES 

In a bill affecting about 85,000 of the 225,000 “ incom- 
petent” Indians now controlled by the Indian Bureau, with 
22,000,000 acres of land located in 10 States, with possibly 
lundreds of millions of dollars eventually to become theirs 
through oil and mineral rights if a just return is had, not 
one Indian and not one person authorized in their behalf 
was called or testified before either the Senate or House com- 
mittees. Mr. Collier, of the Indian Defense Association, an 
organization for Indian welfare composed of white people, 
aud Mr. Brosius, of the Pennsylvania Indian Rights Associa- 
lion with 50 years’ service in Indian affairs, these two alone 
presented the Indians’ case and opposed the bill in an effort 
to prevent gross injustice to the Nation’s wards. This is no 
criticism of procedure but states a bald fact that should pre- 
vent the passage of this unjust bill to the Indians, a bill that 
will not bear analysis—a bill that should first have the ap- 
Proval of practically every tribe to be affected. Making full 
allowance for the trustful Indian’s nature, it is quite certain 
hot one tribe would consent if the facts were understood. 


The State | 


in lieu | 
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E TO EXECUTIVE-ORDER RESERVATIONS LIKE ALL OTHERS 


The history of Executive-order Indian lands dates from the 
time that C: determined that Indians had no separate 
government with which treaties conld be negotiated, and there 
after until 1919, as the Indians were pressed back onto desert 
lands and up into the mountains of the West, the President of 
the United States exercised power, and Congress and the courts 
repeatedly recognized it, to create reservations taking from the 
public domain such lands as were needed for the support of the 
Indians. That course was taken in lieu the old treaty 
method that had been abandoned. These Executive-order reser- 
vations, as stated, now reach between 22,000,000 and 23.000.000 
acres, largely of grazing or desert lands, 
many Indian tribes living in 10 Western 
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and are occupied by 
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States. the 


oil discoveries were mad». 

On June 9, 1922, Secretary of the Interior Fall ordered these 
Executive-order Indian lands thrown to oil prospectors 
generally on the same terms that public-land oil leases were 
then made under act of February 25, 1920. These terms briefly 
included a 5 per cent royalty for the first 640 acres, and on 
three contiguous sections the was given a preferential 
right on a royalty bid of at least 1244 per cent. Thirty-seven 
and one-half per cent of the royalty so puid was to go to the 
State in which Government lands were located and 621% per 
cent to be deposited to the credit of the reclamation fund, with 
10 per cent to the Treasury. That in substance gives the situa- 
tion. 

Secretary Fall's gift of the Indians’ rights in such lands to 
oil prospectors was in harmony with his gifts of naval reserve 
lands to favored oil interests, later set aside in the courts, so no 
serious consideration should have been given or official im- 
portance attached to his act, unless strongly sustained by dis- 
interested interpretations of Indian rights in such reservations. 
That statement is especially emphasized because the Govern- 
ment land commissioner refused to permit sueh action until 
overruled by Fall on appeals by the oil interests. Those who 
began oll exploitations knew their tille was undetermined by 
any court or disinterested official. 

Secretary Work through his indorsement of this pending 
Hayden bill, has continued to recognize to a large extent the 
Fall policies. Possibly that was natural, but it places the de- 
partment in an equivocal position now. 

Quoting from testimony of Mr. Jones, attorney for the Utah 
Southern Oil Co., Senate hearings Sixty-ninth Congress, first 
session, on 8S. 1722 and 8S. 3159, page 3 of hearings: 

The Indixn Rights Association kept insisting that the general leas 
ing law did not apply to these lands, and finally the President and 
at almost the same time, asked Attorney 
Stone for an opinion on the subject. 


open 


lessee 


In his opinion, dated May 27, 1924, addressed to Secretary 
Work, Attorney General Stone says: 

On the day before the date of your request, the President asked for 
an opinion on the same question propounded by you. 


The order of Secretary Fall overruling the Commissioner of 
Public Lands in the Harrison appeal was dated June 2, 1922. 
Secretary Work entered on his duties as Secretary of the In- 
terior March 5, 1923. The President asked the Attorney Gen- 
eral for an opinion which was given May 27, 1924. 

ALL INDIAN RESERVATIONS STAND THE SAME 


In that opinion the Attorney General upheld the contention 
of the Indian Rights Association, as foliows, in the concluding 
paragraph : 

The important matter here, however, is that neither the courts nor 
Congress have made any distinction as to the character or extent of 
Indian rights as between Executive-order reservations and reservations 
established by treaty or act of Congress. So that if the general leas- 
ing act applies to one class there seems to be no ground for holding 
that it does not apply to others. You are therefore sdvised that the 
leasing act of 1920 does not apply to Executive-order Indian reserva- 
tions. 

Respectfully, 
Haruan F. Sronr, Attorney Gencrat. 


No uncertainty exists in that judgment, based on a long list 
of authorities quoted and a thorough discussion of the subject. 
The opinion, containing over 4,000 words, is found in the hear- 
ings and quoted in full in my remarks in the House of March 4, 
this session. 

No intelligent, unbiased person will make comparison between 
the judgments of the two men, one of whom later refused to 
testify because it might incriminate him and the other, by 
reason of his great learning, now occupies a seat in this Gov- 
ernment’s highest court. 
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THE OIL-LEASING 
A man named Harrison, an oil man, who was refused any 
lease by the land commissioner, appealed to Fall, who over- 
ruled the commissioner. When ousted from Indian lands by 
Attorney General Stone’s opinion, Harrison then appealed to the 
courts to prevent cancellation of his Fall permit. He certainly 
had knowledge of his unsafe title. In an opinion couched along 
the lines of Secretary Fatl’s original order throwing Indian 
lands open to the public, a local Federal district judge held that 
a decree could be entered dismissing the Government's bill. 
Thereafter, a hearing was held before the circuit court 
of appeals and some questions involved were certified to the 
Supreme Court for determination. These questions are not 
expected to be decided for a year and a half to two years. In 
this connection I quote from Witkess Brosius, of the Indian 
Rights Association, who had protested the Fall ruling. Witness 
suys, page 107 of Senate hearings: 
* 


GRESSIONAL 


LAWSUIT 


The Supreme Court 2 
Wilson reaffirmed in 
title of Indians to the 
treaty reservations, 
Supreme Court was econeerned., 
(Harrison) and 
United Stotes 


as early as 1891 in the ease of In re 
Spaulding & Chendler, held that the right and 
Pxecutive-order lands was as sacred as were the 


The ease that 
transferred to the 
not as good a 
Indians for this reason, 
Harrison case, 


came up from Utah 
Supreme Court of the 
case as representing the 
rights of the that those lands represented in 
that on appeal or by transfer to the Supreme Court 
involves lands that were set apart for Indians in general. It did not 
state that those lands were set apart for the Navajo Indians, 

That is thought an important point in the case, if there is 
going to be an opinion in the cuse of lands set apart for certain tribes 
of Indians. 


In other words, further litigation will be required in this 
matter involving many millions.of property to determine the 
real issue providing the Harrison case should be upheld by the 
court on the defective state of facts then presented. 

A recent opinion by the Solicitor of the Interior Department 
is dated March 6, 1926. Therein he says that in an opinion 
dated February 12, 1924—over three months before Attorney 
General Stone's opinion—the solicitor of the department held 
that the title to Executive-order lands rests in the United 
States, put the solicitor further says that in that opinion it is 
declared that the general leasing act did not apply to Executive- 
order lands. 

The solicitor refers to the act of June 30, 1919, wherein Con- 
gress provided: 


has been 


is 


to be 


That hereafter no public lands of the United States shall be with- 
drawn by Executive order, proclamation, or otherwise for or as an 
Indian reservation except by act of Congress. 


Thereupon the solicitor affirms that Congress may act with 
full authority over any unallotted lands contained in any 
Indian reservations. This latter opinion of the solicitor ren- 
dered a few days ago is explicit in its statement that Executive- 
order Indian reservations are not subject to the general leasing 
act, as contended in the Harrison case, which the Indian Bureau 
pretends to fear may disturb Indian rights in such lands. 

OPINIONS DOWN TO DATE 


The title to Executive-order Indian lands is the same as all 
other reservation lands, in the epinion of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, who spoke for the department before the 
Senate committee hearings, page 81: 

Assistant Secretary Epwaarps. The title te the land is in the United 
States. 

Senator Cameron, Even after an Executive order has been issued, 

Assistant Secretary Epwarps. Yes. That is true of all reservations, 
fo far as that is concerned. They stand all on an equality, so far as 


the fee is concerned, but that the Indians bave the right to use and 
occupancy. 


The Attorney General, the Assistant Secretary, the solicitor 
of the department, and every authority excepting the hair- 
splitting opinion of Fall in the direct interest of private oil 
producers, all agree, based on numerous court decisions, that 
Kixecutive-order lands have the same status as all other Indian 
reservations. 

Again, the Senate hearings state, page 80: 

Assistant Secretary Epwarps. In other words, it is a matter for Con- 
gress to determine whether (oil royalty division) it shall be 62% per 
cent and 374 per cent, or whether the Indians shall receive 100. per 


cent, because that is. a matter exclusively within the contrel of Con- 
EressS. 


Search the Senate and House hearings, and nowhere will be 
found anyone who gives any reason for robbing the Indians 
of more than one-third of their royalties to pay lecal taxes or 
in lieu of taxes. No justification is offered anywhere by any 


That seenred to be quite conclusive so far as the’ 


| 
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one excepting the power to take it from them by strone arn 
methods under a belief that Congress will continne +5 oe 
from the Indians their property whenever grasping oj] or , > othe 
agencies, backed by the Indian Bureau, actively urge sock 
action. ; 


I have endeavored to present the controverted views in ; rder 
to show the gross injustice of the original Hayden oi} jo using 
bill No. 9153. That bill proposed to take from the 1 
37% per eent of their royalties ostensibly to be spent by tho 
State “in lieu of taxes.” If passed by the House, the tax proyj. 
sion as stated is reasonably certain to be reinstated }\ the 
Senate. 7 

AN EXTORTIONATE INCOME TAX HIGHER THAN ON MULTIMILLION: 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon and President Cvoliq: op 
proteste -d against the terms of the 1926 tax bill, which now cuts 
maximum incomes to 20 per cent on individual incomes of 
$100,000. Graduated rates on smaller amounts on ine mes, 
only a portion of which are “ distributed,” rarely reach more 
than 10 per cent average maximum tax on all great incomes. 

The Navajo Indians have had nearly $900,000 charged against 
their tribe as reimbursable by the Indian Office, which inciud 
the recent white tourist bridge of $100,000. Now the camo 
parties supported by some 409 oil applicants under the Fa 
order are asking for a law to take 3714 per cent of all Nayajo 
and other Executive-order tribal ofl income or nearly four 
times the maximum income tax actually levied by the last 
revenue bill on $100,000 personal incomes. This 37% per cent 
tax is to be taken from poor, helpless Indians. Rem mier 
again, not one Indian of the 85,000’ or more to be affected has 
been called as a witness, nor have any of them been represented 
by attorneys. On the contrary, the Indian Bureau, their “ pro 
tector,’ approves this drastic tax on the Indians. 

Commissioner Burke says he was one of those who tried 
originally to protect Indian rights on Executive-order lands. 
This may be true, but it is to be regretted that after these 
titles have been determined by so many high opinions to be 
inviolate, he is now willing to give away more than one-third 
of all the prospective Indian-oil royalties on 22,000,000 acres of 
their different reservations and incidentally possibly to invali- 
date any Indian vested rights possessed. 

Mr. Burke approved the $100,000 tourist bridge “ highway 
robbery” of Navajo funds, it will be remembered. That is 
not my language but that is what Senator Cameron called his 
action in debate. Senator Bratrron said it was iniquitous, but 
I believe this oil proposal will be generally regarded as far 
more iniquitous to Indians that have had no voice in the 
matter, 

I have here given evidence of rights of Indians in these 
Executive-order lands based on the highest authorities that 
can ‘be found inciuding opinions of the Attorney Genera! and 
the solicitor above Mr. Burke all based on Supreme Court de- 
cisions and acts of Congress, all to the effect that no distinction 
exists in the Indian titles to their different reservations. 

All these opinions concur TI submit in saying that Executive- 
order reservation titles are identical with these of treaty res- 
ervations and whatever that title may be Congress has author- 
ity to act. 

COMMISSIONER BURKE’S “ DEFENSE” OF INDIAN TITLES 


Commissioner Burke is supposed to protect the ~ agreed = 
theugh he failed when he gave away $100,000 of the Navajo 
money for that white tourist bridge.. Listen to his evidence 
before the Senate committee, page 55: 


From time to time as Executive withdrawals were made it wus 
quite commen for later Executive orders to restere to the public 
domain some part of the area that had previously been withdrawn, 
and you will find for any number of years different orders would some 
of them restore the entire area to the public domain and oilers a 
portion of the area. I am mentiening that to show you tliere is 4 
question as to the law with reference to the right of the Indians in 
Executive-order reservations as contrasted with what are commonly 
known as treaty reservations, 


Why does Mr. Burke prefer now to follow Fall instead 
of the Attorney General, whose opinion saved these 22.(01),000 
acres to the Indians? It is a matter of record that Fa!! had 
pecuniary reasons fer some of his decisions and that he left 
public service without waiting for any medals on the plea ary 
testimony he might give weuld incriminate himself. I do bet 
believe that Cemmissioner Burke has or ever has had any i- 
terest in these leases but if he was the paid attorney for crcat 
oll interests concerned in this bill he eould not render greater 
service to these companies than by his course throughout this 
Indian oil leasing controversy, 

I stated in my speech of March 4 that the 37% per cent of 
Indian royalties dedueted for the State for taxes was to covet 
both the Indian’s tax and the eil producer's tax, Commis 


ndiang 
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ioner Burke is reported to have been indignant over my state- 
ment that the 3714 per cent was also to cover the oil producer's 
tax, Which, I understood, he once contended would be equalized 


hy increased royalties. 
b | was not so intended, 
“oat all the astounding positions this stand of the Indians’ 
eupposedl protector is then worse than the one he was understood 
to | presented to the Indian Committee. 
WHY CHARGE INDIANS 374 PER CENT INCOME FOR TAXES 

If the Indians are to pay more than one-third cf all their 
revenues for taxes at the demand of Commissioner Burke, who 
jast session and this session supported the oil exploiters’ bill, 
then on What theory is the rate made 37% per cent instead of 3 
per cent OF thereabouts to be paid by the oil producers on treaty 
reservations, or some reasonable charge? Why does Commis- 
sioner Burke give away with a liberal hand these royalties of 
the Indians while he does not whisper as to the tax that shall be 
eollected from the oil exploiters of Indians land? In either case 
his position seems as bad as that of Secretary Fall, and in 
some respects worse, because the Government could stand any 
amount of oil exploitation under Fall's original order, whereas 
Indian tribes, against whom Mr. Burke has charged nearly 
«990,000 reimbursable payments in one tribe's case, are suffering 
from sickness, poverty, and neglect beyond the needs of any 
other tribes, according to many witnesses. 

| do not overlook the provision that the State may expend 
this 3744 per cent in some fashion for the Indians, but after the 
Navajo tourist $100,000 bridge and a record generally of fleecing 
Indian tribes even by their official guardians, it seems the height 
of folly to hide behind such a flimsy proposal. Who, if anyone, 
will compel such expenditures for the Indians when once paid 
to the State? I can not understand, if we are honest with 
these Indians who occupy 22,000,000 acres of Indian reserva- 
tions, why we do not provide that the Indians’ share of oil 
production may be taxed by the State the same as the white 
man's share. Any other provision looks like camouflage, and 
in view of past history now is the time to protect Indian oil 
interests and not after the 3744 per cent is taken from them. 
For that reason we should wait for the Senate bill without 
weakening our own position, because the 374% per cent needs 
to be given fair debate in the House before any bill is passed. 
The only justification offered by the oil producers sup- 
ported by the Indian Bureau for a 37% per cent charge 
against the Indians is that such terms are found in the gen- 
eral leasing act, but the general leasing act does not apply to 
Indian reservations, as is strongly set forth by the Attorney 
General and the Solicitor of the Interior Department. Mr. 
Burke can offer no justification for taking 3744 per cent of the 
funds needed by Indians in 10 States any more than from the 
funds of private oil producers. The Government, by the gen- 
eral leasing act, gave practically all of the royalties jointly to 
reclamation projects and to the State, but there is no analogy 
between the Government, with three hundred billion resources, 
doing what it chooses with its lands by homestead gifts or 
otherwise, on the one hand, and a poor Indian tribe sans 
schools, sans health, and sans friends. 

ALL SHOULD PAY EQUAL TAXES, WHETHER WHITES OR REDS 


Indian tribes should pay their fair share of oil taxes to the 
State the same as white people and the same as are paid by 
treaty reservation Indians. Where the statute prevents the 
imposition of any tax the bill affecting Executive-order res- 
ervations should provide the same tax payments by Indians 
with oil royalties that are paid by the producers of the oil 
in proportion to their separate holdings. That is the only just 
method, and any other will fleece the Indians. 

A proposed bill te meet the Indian oil-tax situation which 
Was introduced in House and Senate but refused by the sup- 


He is reported now to have said the 


to have 


Porters of the Hayden bill is as follows (an error in date in. 


le bill print is corrected) : 


A bill (I. R. 10053) to amend the acts of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. 
». 795), and the fict of May 29, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 244), providing for 
the leasing of unallotted Indian reservation land for oil and gas 
Mining, and for other purposes. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of May 29, 1924 (43 Stat. p. 244), 
be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

(1) That unallotted land on Indian reservations other than lands 
of the Vive Civilized Tribes and the Osage Reservation in Oklahoma, 
subject to lease for mining purposes for a period of 10 years under 
the proviso of section 3 of the act of February 28, 1891 (26 Stat. p. 
1%), and unallotted lands of any reservation or withdrawal created 
by Executive order for Indian purposes or for the use or occupancy 
of any Indian or tribe, may be leased at public auction by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior with the consent of the council speaking for 

Indians, for oil and gas mining purposes for a period of 10 


buch 
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much longer thereafter as oll or gas shall be found 
in paying quantities, and the terms of any existing oil or gas mining 
lease may in like manner be amended by extending the terms thereof 
for as long as oil or gas shall found in paying quantities: Pro 
vided, That production of oil and gas and other minerals on such lands 
may be taxed by the State in which said lands are located in all 
respects the same as the production of unrestricted lands, and the 
Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to cuuse to 
be paid out of the royalty income derived by Indian 
owners the ratable proportion of the total production tax assessed 
against said royalties : Provided further, That such tax shall not become 
a lien or charge of any kind or character against the land or prop- 
erty of the owner or owners, but shall only become a lien against the 
royalty income of said Indian owner or owners. 


and as 


be 


said owner or 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized and 
directed, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
extend the provisions of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. p 


437), to any holder of a permit granted under said act prior to May 


27, 1924, and to any applicant for a permit who did not receive a 
permit, on condition that said permittee or applicant, or the party 
with whom he has contracted, bas prior to April 1, 1926, done all 


the following things, to wit, expended money or labor in geologically 
surveying the lands covered by such application, and has built roads 


for the benefit of such lands, and has drilled or contributed toward 


| the drilling of geologic structure upon which such lands are located: 


Provided further, That the expenditure and operations 
condition must have been commenced prior to May 1924: Provided 
further, That this section 2 of this act shall be applicable solely to 
reservations or withdrawals created by Executive order for Indians: 
Provided further, That the provisions of the act of February 25, 1920, 
affecting the distribution of royalties shall not apply to any operation 
herein provided for: Provided further, That the production of ol) and 
gas and other minerals by applicants, permittees, or lessees under this 
section 2 may be taxed in the same manner, and the royalty interest 
shall bear its ratable share of said taxation, as is provided in section 1 
of this act: Provided further, That nothing in this act shall be con- 
strued to validate any permit granted by the Secretary of the Interior 
under any construction making the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. 
p. 437), applicable to Indian 
drawals. 

Sec. 3. That any provision of any act of Congress inconsistent with 
the provisions of this act is hereby repealed. 


here made a 
or 
a6, 


Executive-order reservations or with 


In order to settle any question as to titles, if any real ques- 
tion exists in the minds of the Indian Bureau, as contended by 
the commissioner, I have offered the following bill and invited 
its support by the Secretary of the Interior and the Indian 
Commissioner. 


HERE IS A GOOD BILL TIE INDIAN BUREAU WILL NOT APPROVE 


This will make certain the opinion of the Attorney General 
and Solicitor of the Interior Department by act of Congress 
if any doubt exists. It is short and is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That with respect to all Executive-order reserva- 
tions or withdrawals for Indians, the vested right of Indians shall be 
hereafter recognized as being in all respects identical with the vested 
rights of Indians in reservations created by treaty. 

Sec. 2. That from and after June 9, 1922, changes in boundaries of 
Executive-order. reservations shall be subject to the exelusive control 
of Congress in all respects identical with existing law applicable to 
changes of boundaries of reservations created by treaty. 


Why has not Mr. Burke tried to perfect these titles of In- 
dians if he deemed them to be imperfect? 

Thus far I have gone somewhat into details, because of 
Commissioner Burke's unaccountable insistence that the In- 
dians have doubtful titles in the Executive-order lands and that 
the favored companies should be given leases while 37% per 
cent of Indian royalties are made payable to the State in lieu 
of Indian and white taxes. 

Summing up briefly this proposed Indian oil-leasing bill, let 
me say that friends of the Indians are of two schools of thought. 
One says it prays for the Indians. In this school is the Indian 
Bureau, with Mr. Burke at the head, that is charged with 
highway robbery of the Navajo Indians, reaching $100,000 for 
a tourist automobile bridge many miles from any Navajo settle- 
ment. A half dozen white witnesses have declared in effect the 
Navajo bridge steal “ highway robbery.” 

THINGS THE INDIAN BUREAU INDORSES 

The Indian Bureau's Navajo and other bridge “highway 
robberies”; the Indian Bureau’s demand for a $2,000 fine and 
five-year prison sentence for infringing on the dignity of its 
Indian agents; the Indian Bureau's 37% per cent oil-taxing 
game; the Indian Bureau’s hold on $1,600,000,000 of “ incom- 
petent ” Indians’ property, which does not permit any court to 
pass on such “competency”; all these and more tre measures 
this session offered by praying friends of the Indians. When 
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the bureau wants support, it calls in a board of antidiluvian 
indian commissioners, who travel around with Indian agents 
looking over the reservations. 

These “ commissioners,” I am informed, serve without pay 
and have long been under the hypnotic spell of the Indian 
Bureau. Notwithstanding a wealth of evidence of bureau 
neviect has disclosed frightful neglect of the Nation's wards, 
sickness, blindness, and deaths of Indians almost beyond be- 
lief, these “ commissioners,’ like some of the bureau “ mis- 
sionaries,’ suffer from bureau trachoma, that sees not the 
things that should be seen. They complain of the Indian's 
religious belief without discovering he is chained and manacled 
by the agent and by the bureau. They pray for his soul but 
neglect his body before it is too late. 

They quibble over the exact amount of Indian moneys now in 
the hands of the commissioner without discovering that all the 
money belongs to the Indians. They are a stumbling block in 
the wey of any real reform, due to many years’ sojourn under 
bureau hypnotism and bureau courtesies. Even Congressmen 
have not been forgotten In bureau attentions. 3 

An ex-governor is called in by a committee to say he knows 
34,000 Navajos are anxious to give 50 per cent of their oil 
royalties if the bureau thinks best. These and others of that 
kind of Indian friends are ready to defend the Indian Bureau's 
chains, manacles, and highway robberies of its American citi- 
gen slaves now ruled and cowed by bureau $10-a-month 
* judges.” 

AN IMPORTANT RECOMMENDATION BY THE COMMITTER OF 100 

As stated, in 1920, Fall, Secretary of the Interior, tried to 
grab all these oil and mineral lands from the Indians. Stories 
of Teapot Domes, $100,000 saichels, Canadian bond deals, and 
“testimony that might incriminate,” are Sunday-school yarns 
in comparison with this effort to steal what may run to hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of Indian funds in the aggregate. 
Some subordinate official in the Interior Department, I believe 
(glory be), caught Fall red-handed, and asked Attorney General 
Stone for an opinion, which he gave May 27, 1924, saying in 
effect that all Indian reservation lands were alike in title, and 
he so blocked the steal attempted under the general leasing act. 

Secretary of the Interior Work on his entry into office made 
famous by Fall's tenure was expected by friends of the Indians 
to back up the Attorney General's opinion by quieting the In- 
dian titles to this 22,000,000 acres of land through a validating 
act by Congress that would be passed without difficulty if 
advocated by the department and Indian Bureau. 

In order to clear some of the unsavory mess in the Indian 
Bureau record of long years of mismanagement, Secretary 
Work appointed a committee of 100 to throw light on 
how to change scandalous conditions. Just what the commit- 
tee said in its deiiberations in the Interior Department no one 
outside the bureau seems to know, beyond a resolution unani- 
mously passed by the committee of 100 as follows: 


EXECUTIVE-ORDER RESERVATION 


We recommend that the Secretary of the Interior suspend all de- 
partmental proceedings touching the sale or lease of oil, gas, or min- 
erals on or from Executive-order Indian reservations pending action 
by the Congress to vest the title of said reservations in the Indians 
occupying them, 


This effort to perfect Indian titles is what anyone would 
naturally do after the attempt at burglarizing of Indian reser- 
vations by Fall. It did not need a committee of 100 to say 
such titles ought to be settled at once for the Indians but the 
committee was honest and told Secretary Work that he ought 
to safeguard these vastly important titles. 

WHY NOT REMOVE UNCERTAINTY, IF ANY EXISTS? 


Secretary Work is a man of high intelligence and he knew 
as well as his Committee of One Hundred the way to protect 
the Indians from renewed Fall orders or lawsuits and loss of 
their oil rights and reservations. The Indian Bureau, the 
“guardian” of all Indian rights, naturally could have intro- 
duced bills at once to quiet these titles without waiting for 
the Secretary or a resolution from the Committee of One Hun- 
dred. Yet, to date neither Secretary Work nor Commissioner 
Burke have followed the committee’s suggestion injunction. 
On the contrary, the department and the Indian Bureau have 
both indorsed a private oi! bill that in effect is construed to take 
from the Indians the titlelike treaty reservations found in them 
by the Attorney General. Thereafter an opinion was rendered 
by a solicitor of the department a few days ago to the effect that 
the department dees not know what to do after offering to 
give away 37% per cent of all Indian mineral royaliies in lieu 
of taxes. It is a situation that, like the Indian Bureau's chains 
and manacies, sounds to heaven. 
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I have introduced a bill in accordance with tho 
Secretary Work’s Committee of One Hundred to ;¢ 
harmony with the Attorney General's opinion, 
heretofore referred. 
to all Indian 
support. 

Neither Secretary Work nor Commissioner Burke have «9p 
to aid in its passage, and without their aid that or any , 
bill will not become law. That is a situation where 
85,000 among the more than 200,000 Indians declared yy Burke 
to be “incompetent” can not act for themselves, alihoys: 
American citizens, while 22,000,000 acres of Executiye-orpes 
reservation lands are liable to be stolen from them a; any 
time a Fall order is again made or some hair-splittine j, gat 
opinion is secured from some legal authority to set aside the 
opinion of Mr. Justice Stone. es 


ARE MY 


report of 
Wiet title jy, 
: to whik h l have 
It simply seeks to give the sumo ea:.. 
reservations, Surely that effort is worthy 


of 
ered 
ther 


ili over 


ler 


COLLEAGUES IN THE HOUSE FREE AGENTS? 


Let me not say anything in criticism of any brother Mey jer 
of Congress. I know the influences urged on every Mom)boer 
When on the River and Harbor Committee, of which 1 wou) 
now be chairman if I had cared to remain (unless deposed py 
my colleagues, the honorable House leaders), I learned that 
practically every member of that committee then, if not now 
was placed on the committee at the urgent request of a 
home constituency which wanted some local waterway jn. 
provement. In order to get that improvement every member 
had to be “considerate” with the projects of all other mem. 
bers, and when all members of the committee were cared for 
then a sufficient number of other projects had to be added for 
other Members of the House also representing constituencies to 
put the pork barrel through the House. Thereafter, the Sen. 
ate gave the barrel a push with the same forceful arguments. 
Logrolling was a science with that committee and other com- 
mittees that might be named. 

I will not say that members of the Indian committees are 
not free agents. They are as able as the average major com- 
mittee of the House, and the committee has some exceptionally 
valuable members measured by capability and experience. 

Yet no bill of importance, I assert, as I stated before, can be 
put through Congress unless it has the O. K. of the’ Indian Bu- 
reau and is stamped with the approval of the Secretary of tie 
Interior. When a bill is introduced and referred to the cow- 
mittee, as stated at the outset, it automatically goes to the In- 
dian Bureau to get its approval or disapproval. The bureau is 
the czar of congressional bureaucratic subserviency. No impor- 
tant bill for Indians has any chance for passage until ap- 
proved by the bureau. If you would give jurisdiction to 
sue in the Court of Claims for amounts ranging from one 
hundred to a hundred million dollars, the first thing read is 
the Secretary of the Intericr’s report thereon. If a $5) at- 
torney fee is involved it must first have the written approval 
of the Secretary of the Interior and also have the additional 
statement that it is not contrary to Budget Bureau's plans. 
If it is a bill to give the Indian a right to trials or appeals or 
court tests on competency the bureau must approve. 

Every member of the committee must humble himself and 
his ease, however meritorious, before the Indian Bureau, ani 
woe be it to any member who steps far off the Indian Bu- 
reau reservation. Unless “regular” in conduct his own In- 
dian projects are subject to the blue pencil of the autocrat 
of the bureau. Of 35 bills reported to date by the Indian Affairs 
Committee only one failed to have the indorsement of the 
bureau and that bill has been held up for weeks in the Sen- 
ate by the bureau. I do not need further to discuss the 
bureau’s influence over the committee. 

The Secretary of ‘the Treasury expressed indignation and 
grievous surprise when the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House insisted on having a voice in preparing the Gov- 
ernment’s tax, foreign debt, Liberian loan, and similar lesisla- 
tion. When told to pass the Melion bill and obedience wis re- 
fused, Congress was excoriated. This year™a complete str 
render to the Secretary must have been gratifying and certainly 
profitable, but the Ways and Means Committee does not have t0 
send in advance all proposed legislation to the Secretary of the 
Treasury for his O. K. The committee has a mild satisfaction 
in making a gesture and sometimes registering its disagreeme!! 
before the promised capitulation is performed. 


EITHER THE BUREAU’S 0. K. OR AX ON LEGISLATION 


Even that slight comfort is refused the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee. Every bill offered by every member of the committee 
and every Member of the House must be sent posthaste to get 
the O. K. or the ax from the bureau, and the bill gets little 
consideration, if the latter. 
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S» any oll bill that robs the Indians of 374% per cent or even | unconditioned ownership rested in himself. 


nO per cent of their income, if approved by the Indian Bureau, | 


has an easy road unless Congress can be aroused to prevent 
gross injustice. 

Those who read the Constitution and learn that three co- 
ordinate branches of Government are directed to function, and 
that Congress came first in the minds of the founders of Gov- 
ernment, must be under the impression that Congress is now 
om a perpetual vacation, only appearing in Washington when 
necessary to approve measures demanded by different Cabinet 
oilicers and bureau chiefs. 


Que of the most startling surrenders of constitutional pre- | 


rogatives is to the Indian Bureau that has hog tied Congress as 
effectually as it has the 225,000 “incompetent” Indians un- 
der its control. No court will be permitted to determine the 
“competency ” of these Indians, who have over $1,600,000,000 
of property in the bureau's hands. No court can pass on the 
“competency " of a Congress that surrenders its constitutional 
prerogatives to the Indian Bureau. 
" If any question is more important than this illustration of 
abandonment of constitutional rights, it is the picture abroad 
where Great Britain, France, Germany, and every other leading 
government has for its greatest strength its parliamentary 
body chosen by the people. In Italy and in our own Govern- 
ment the parliamentary body has become or is becoming a 
cipher. A kindly dictator is prayed for, yet those who now 
appeal through the press and financial circles for ezar rule will 
be the first to repent if history repeats itself, as it always does. 

This mild philosophy does not reflect on my colleagues any 
more than on myself, yet any challenge of the drift of Congress 
to the humble position of a suppliant, hat in hand, waiting 
for Executive or bureaucratic favor, invokes the serfous charge 
of “irregularity.” For that reason, however, I find myself 
trying to learm what kind of citizenship Congress gave the 
Indians two years ago. It now seems about eqnal to rights 
given the African slave prior to the war, while we disclaim 
auy such purpose. 

As affecting the Indian oil leasing bill as introduced I submit 
the following concise opinion from the Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Indian Defense Association (Inc.) : 


LEGISLATIVE OFFICE, 


Washington, D. C., March 24, 1926, 
Hion, JAMES A. FREAR, 


House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: You are a member of the subcommittee having the oil 
taxing and Executive order bill under consideration. I therefore, on 
behalf of the American Indian Defense Association and its branches, 
state the objections to H. R. 91338, which ought to be conclusive. 
May I add that I believe the statement is equally on behalf of the 
Indians occupying Executive-order reservations, including the Navajos, 
none of.whom—the parties of primary interest—have been czlied before 
either of the congressional committees dealing with the subject. 

(1) The bill by undisputed and conclusive implication destroys 
the Indian claim of title or vested interest in the Executive reserva- 
tions. These Executive reservations are two-thirds of the whole undi- 
vided reservation area of the United States. Any intelligent person 
can see how the result is accomplished, but I will state briefly: 

The bill takes 3744 per cent of the Indian royalty—the Indian 
property obtained through oil operations—and makes a gift of it to the 
States. For the United States thus to take Indian property arbitrarily 
and give it to a third party means only one thing, that the United 
States denies the existence of the Indian property right and asserts a 
complete and unconditioned ownership of the property by itself. On 
any other theory the proposed bill would be unconstitutional and 
unoperative, 

It is In the power of Congress to establish this status—the status, 
that is, of a nonownership by Indians of property which they thought 
they owned and which they were told by the President and Congress 
and the courts they owned. I repeat, Congress has the power; Con- 
gress has not used the power. This bill proposes that Congress shall 
use the power, and the consequences go beyond oil royalties and equally 
aflect the timber, coal, water power, and even the soil values of the 
whole undivided Executive-order area. 

The consquences go still further. It is established that whatever 
be the nature of the Indian vested right in Executive reservations it 
is identical with the Indian right in treaty reservations. If Congress 
is going to annihilate the first-named vested right—that in Executive 
reservations—then Congress is just as likely and equally justified to 
annihilate the second-named right; that is, in treaty reservations. 

This bill can be viewed as the first step in one grand, clean sweep 
of all the undivided Indian property which remains and ome grand 
‘nnihilation of the sworn obligations of this Gevernment acecumu- 
lated over 100 years. The importance and iniquity of the scheme can 
bot possibly be overstated. It is absolutely identical in kind with the 
declaration which King Leopold, of Belgium, made when he declared 
that the rights of the Congo natives to land were nonexistent and the 
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Indeed, we have an Amert- 
can precedent in the awful history of the California Indians, who 
were by statute and administrative act completely dispossessed of their 
lands. Are the horrors of the Congo and the horrors of the California 
Indian life to be repeated for all the tribes of the West? The Cali- 
fornia Indian population was cut down from 150,000 to 20,000 be- 
tween the years 1850, when the Indian Bureau guardianship began, 
and 1880, when Helen Hunt Jackson raised ber cry of indignation, 
which was listened to by the United States and acted on with some 
resultant protection to the California Indians, 

(2) Of great but secondary importance is the objeetion to HI. R. 
9133, namely, that in effect it taxes the Indians the high percentage 
of 37% per cent on their whole oil income, while at the same time 
exempting the white producer from paying any tax at all. Discussion 
ought to be unnecessary; the statement of such a bizarre scheme 
ought to be enough to kill it. Nevertheless it is being promoted by 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs and a tireless group of oll interests, 

(3) I am told that certain amendments are to be offered by the 
proponents of this bill, designed to give it a literary attractiveness 
to the Indians and their friends and also to the States, In the first 
place, the States are to be allowed to tax the white producers at the 
rate they tax oil production on non-Indian lands, but the Indians 
are still to contribute their 374% per cent in lieu of other oil taxes, 
What State will tax its white producers 37% per cent? And what is 
to be said of a supposed improvement in the bill which enacts a 37% 
per cent tax against the Indians and authorizes a tax of 2 or 3 per 
cent against the whites? 

The other amendment is a proviso to be put at the end of every- 
thing else, stating that nothing in the act shall be construed to have 


| any bearing on the question of Indian title. Such a proviso would 


have no meaning at all. If the Indian title or vested interest is 
assumed to exist, the unequal taxing or giving away of their property 
is ipso facto, unconstitutional, and impossible. The substance of the 
act is the declaration by Congress that the Indian vested right does 
not exist. Were any other property save Indian property in question, 
Congress could not thus disestablish the status of the property by 
decree retrospectively operative. But we have the peculiar history of 
Indian law which makes it certain, or at least highly probable, that 
Congress can actually, by the method contained in this Dill, an- 
nihilate any Indian tribal vested interest. Such annibilation is con- 
tained in the act of giving away their property and the camouflaging 
proviso that is suggested would have no more effect than putting tn 
the word “ amen.” 

It is far better, if this terrible scheme is to be adhered to, that it 
remain as in the original draft, a schenre, apparent on its face and self- 
announced, to destroy the Indian vested right and give away the 
Indian income. Let it then be fought out on its merits in Congress 
and before the people. 

I should add that the entire situation, including the need of open- 
ing the Executive-order area for oll and gas development and the 
authorizing of a State tax on production and royalty alike, can be met 
through the simple method of extending the terms of the act of May 
29, 1924, dealing with treaty reservations, to the Executive-order 
reservations. If this is done, there should be some clarifying of the 
language of that act, but the intent of the act of 1924 Is sufficiently 
clear. 

Respectfully, 
Joun COLLtsrR, 
Exccutive Seexetary American Indian Defense Association. 


A telegram from one of the country’s leading authorities on 
Indian welfare which relates to the same oil leasing bill is 
offered herewith : 

Fort Wortu, Tex., March 18, 1926, 
Hon. Georce F. Baum, M. C., 
Senator Sam G. Bratton, 
Washington, D. C.: 
T am firmly of the opinion that the bill pending in Congress and now 
before your subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs, adversely 
affecting Executive-order Indian reservations, and carrying a 37% per 
cent tax on their oil royaltics, is unjust and indefensible. I believe 
Executive-order reservations should be in all respects coequal with 
treaty reservations, and that the Government should, as to both, fulfill 
its obligations rather than be a party to the condonation of wicked 
injustice or legalized exploitation of the Indians. Certainly there can 
be no justification for taxing the Indians 37% per cent and exempting 
from all taxes, State and Federal, white men’s oil lease production on 
the same reservations, 
CaTo SeLris, 
Former Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 
Telegram from Mrs. H. A. Atwood, chairman of Indian wel- 
fare for the General Federation of Women’s Clubs: 
President Catvin CooLipes: 
General Federation through its Indian welfare division protests ab- 
solutely against House bill 9133. No more unjust destructive measure 
against Indians ever appeared in Congress. [Trotest specifically against 
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taxing Indians 3714 per cent of oll income and making Indians pay all 
the taxes of white oil Protest against treating Indian 
Executive order reservations as betng not Indian property at all, thus 
prejudicing Indian ense before Supreme Court. The title cancellation 
feature of this bill will prepare way for wholesale confiscation Indian 
lands ultimately making 85,000 Indians homeless and meantime concen- 
trating huge absolute power in Indian Bureau to dispossess Indians in 
favor of oil companies, timber companies, and white settlers. How is it 
possible that Indian Bureau indorses and promotes this ruinous meas- 
ure based on Albert B. Fall's initiative of four years ago? 
(Signed) STetLa M. Arwoop, Chairman, 


companies, 


One of the most sensational expositions of Indian Bureau 
mismanagement is found in a report that is concealed from 
Congress by the Indian Bureau. The following letter is illu- 
tuinating : 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN DEFENSE ASSOCIATION (INC.), 
New York City, March 23, 1926, 
Jlon, James A. Frear, 
House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: I address you as a menrber of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee of the House and with a knowledge of your constructive wishes 
in Indian matters. ; 

Muy I call your attention to a matter in which I believe 
interest might result in inestimable benefit to the Indians? 

The Red Cross in 1923 made at its own expense a very comprehensive 
study of Indian health conditions, at the request of Mr. Burke, the 
Indian Commissioner. The nurse who made this was one of the most 
intelligent and best-trained public-health workers that I have met, 
‘tne report was delivered to the Indian Commissioner when completed, 
and has been suppressed by him absolutely. 

It was my good fortune to see a copy of this report and to go over 
it in detail with the investigation; therefore I know of what 1 am 
speaking. Commissioner Burke has refused to divulge the contents of 
this report even after being formally requested to do so by Senator 
JOHNSON and Representative Swins, of California. The head of the 
Ked Cross feels that he can not issue the report independently under 
these circumstances, 


your 


The report has been suppressed because it went in frankness and 
detail far beyond anything stated in my communication to Science. It 
revealed concretely and descriptively the unanswerable conditions of 
neglect and abuse and ignorance in Government service that would 
shock the whole medical profession and the bumanitarian world of the 
United States if they were made known. 

A considerable sum of money contributed by the American citizens 
to the Red Cross permitted the study which was made in the interest 
of humanity and relief from suffering and ill health, and yet there 
is only one way, so far as we can sec, by which the Indian Bureau can 
be compelled to yield up this valuable piece of work carried out by the 
Red Cross as a public service, and that is to have the Indian Affairs 
Committees of Congress or the proposed special joint committee demand 
the report and publish it. 

Sincerely yours, 
Haven Emerson, M. D., 
President Indian Defense Association; 
Professor Public Health Administration, 
Columbia University, New York City. 


Let me say that I understand Doctor Emerson is net only 
highly regarded as the former health chief of New York City 
but he has been of great help to the Indians of America. His 
statement that neither Senators nor Members of Congress can 
pry loose information from Commissioner Burke makes any 
statement by Mr. Burke in defense of his own bureau of little 


value. I have submitted a resolution asking that the bureau be 
investigated. That resolution of investigation would bring light 


on the management of this ossified branch of governmental 
bureaucracy. 

I have not submitted any of the scores of complaints against 
the bureau in my hands, but I offer one of many handed me by 
an Indian American citizen, because it comes from a number of 
Indian tribes in Montana. Its truth or falsity is respectfully 
referred to Chairman Leavitr, of the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee, in whose district, I am informed, these Indians are 
located. If true in part, it is a severe arraignment of the 
Indian Bureau. 

It is as follows: 


HELENA, MontT., November 8, 1925, 
To PRESIDENT COOLIDGR, 
Reecutive Mansion, Washington, D. C. 

His Exce.tency: We, the undersigned, duly appointed and author- 
ized delegates representing the following Indian Tribes on the various 
reservations in Montana, to wit: Flathead Confederated Tribes, Black- 
feet, Rockyboy, Fort Belknap, Crow, Cheyenne, and Sioux, Assiniboines, 
and other tribes residing on the Fort Peck Reservation, bere at Helena, 
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duly assembled in convention on this 3d day of November. 1925 
respectfully request the removal of Mr. Charles HW. Burke as Commis. 
sioner of Indian Affairs, on the following grounds: 

1. That said Burke has knowingly, intentionally, and oppressively 
permitted the property of the Indians to be misappropriated, wasted 
and squandered. E 

2. That said Burke has deliberately, arbitrarily, and wantonly 
failed to safeguard the property and other rights of the Indians. 

3. That said Burke bas violated his duty as Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs in administering his guardianship over the Indians 
in this, that whenever the occasion arises his attitude and prejudice 
is always against the welfare and benefit of his wards, the Indian 

4. That said Burke has failed, neglected, and refused to honest! 
and properly consider matters of great importance complained of. 

5. That said Burke is biased and prejudiced against those who dare 
to expose his arbitrary acts; metes out unjust and unreasonable pun- 
ishments toward them. 

6. That said Burke has, and is deliberately and maliciously, by way 
of punishment to the Indians, withheld tribal payments. 

7. That said Burke is depriving the Indian children of their richts 
fo attend public schools, 

8. That said Burke has, with his consent and knowledge, permitted 
orphan children to be adopted and their property wasted 
squandered. 

9. That said Burke has allowed clerks and employees to remain in 
the service of the Blackfeet Reservation after charges of immoral 
conduct have been preferred and due proof thereof submitted to 
him. 

10. That said Burke has wantonly, oppressively, and arbitrarily ig- 
nored the mandate and wishes of the Assiniboine Tribe in the selection 
of its attorneys, and has without authority forced an attorney's con- 
tract upon said tribe. 

11, That said Burke has and is endeavoring to destroy the natural 
resources belonging to the various tribes. 

12. That said Burke knowingly, willfully, and intentionally misrep- 
resented and deceived committee and Members of Congress and the 
publie as to the true conditions of the Indians, 

13. That said Burke has permitted and encouraged superintendents 
of Indian agencies to expend large sums of money in taking Indians 
about the country and taking Indians away from their work and ex- 
hibiting them to the public for their own selfish purpose and other 
and political purposes. 

We respectfully request that an impartial investigation be made of 
the above charges and that we be given an opportunity to prove said 
charges, and that the Indian Bureau will not be allowed to investigate 
itself. 

Respectfully, 

Caville Dupuis, Joshua Wetsit, Russell White Bear, Robt. J. 
Hamiiton, Thomas Burland, Frank Kirkpatrick, Albert 
Lemery, Rides at the Door (thumb mark), Wolf Plume 
(thumb mark), James White Calf, Joe Spanish, Day 
Child, Jim Denny, Day Child (finger print), Veter Ken- 
newash (finger print). 

Representing seven tribes, as follows: Assiniboines, Sioux, Rockyboy 
Band, Fort Assiniboine, Fort Belknap Tribe, Crow Tribe, Cheyenne 
Tribe, and Flathead Tribes on Fert Assiniboine and Fort Peck Reserva- 
tions, and the following other members of the other tribes named: 

James Archdale, Rose Archdale, Bessie H. Burger, Inez 
Hauer, W. Brocksmith, Alice K. Catelle, Nora Jackson, 
Anna Lambert, Mrs. Agnes Sweeney, Stonewall Jack- 
son, jr., Susan F, Jackson, Basil M. Rebboor, Adam [ad 
Hawk, His Day, Jobn Dawson, Makes Clouds Vighter, 
Ada Fourstar, Isaac Cox, sr., Cora Cox, Tom Star, 
Philip Sharp, Irene Sharp, Lodge Pole Four Star, Ar- 
thur Four Star, Rose Flynn, George Looking, Daisy Mur- 
dock, Mrs. Louis Gregg, Joseph Lambert, Samuel! Nich- 
ols, Alice B. Nichols, Jack Lighter, Harry Archdale, ir., 
Swings His Thigh, Blue Earth Woman Swings lIlis 
Thigh, Bernard Standing, Bear Hill, Ed Burekin (thumb 
mark), Dan Blacktail (thumb mark), Joshua Wetsit 
(thumb mark). 


These names are submitted because of constant statements 
that complaints usually come from two or three disgruntled 
persons. I submit the statement, among scores of others, as 
worthy of investigation by those not influenced by Indian 
Bureau interests. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawtry, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee haying had under consideration the bill H. BR. 
10425, the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no reso 
lution thereon, 


y 


and 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
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THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR PENSION BILL 


Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on H. R. 8132. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KIRK. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of this bill— 


Granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 





esitlors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the 
China relief expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, 
minor children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes— 


As defined and specifically mentioned and enumerated in the 
reported bill, H. R. 8152. 

I believe that it is a just recognition of the splendid service 
of the soldiers and sailors of the Spanish-American War, who 
marched out in defense of the flag under the call of the Na- 
tion when our country needed the service of strong, patriotic, 
courageous men. I believe this Government owes a duty to 
the men, their widows and orphans, who march out to defend 
ijt in time of national danger, and it should see to it that they 
are comfortably cared for, fed, and clothed in the hour of 
affliction and need. If this Government expects the people of 
this Nation to remain loyal, as they have shown themselves 
to be in the past, it must recognize their loyalty and fidelity 
to our country’s cause by allowing them in the hour of their 
affliction and dependency such sum as will make them, and 
their generations to follow, understand that this Government 
will take eare of its defenders, whether disabled by wounds re- 
ceived in the conflict, or by disease which has seized upon them, 
or by old age which has crept steadily over them until their 
bodies are bent and their eyes are dimmed, and their minds 
clouded by reason of the weight of years upon them. This 
Government must defend its defenders, protect its protectors, 
and care for those who saved the Nation, and their dependents. 
So long as this Nation recognizes the value of loyalty and 
devotion to this Government, just so long will this Nation 
be safe from insurrections within and from invasions without. 
It pays the Government to be liberal with its soldiers, their 
widows and orphans. It should pay them liberal pensions; it 
is the best investment it ever made; it receives back 100 per 
cent on every doWar so invested, in loyalty; it makes im- 
pregnable and secure a Nation that is envied by all other 
countries on the globe. A Nation made, kept, and sanctified by 
the blood of the seldiers of the Republic on the fields of battle, 
can not perish from the earth. 

I have seen the old Union soldiers of the Civil War, bent 
with age, emaciated by disease, almost helpless, and dependent, 
struggling to subsist and support himself and those dependent 
upon him, on a sum less than $72 per month, allowed as a pen- 
sion, which was wholly insufficient for their support, and have 
often thought how this Government was neglecting its bene- 
factors. I have seen some when totally helpless, striving to 
support himself and those dependent upon him, on $72 per 
month, the highest sum allowed by our Government to helpless 
soldiers. Such pensions to sueh veterans, all of whom are row 
over 75 years of age, is a cloud on the horizon of our fair 
country. The widows have also been neglected. To say that 
the old war mother, past 75 years of age, dependent, diseased, 
and almost helpless, must subsist on a sum not to exceed $30 
per month in this age of enlightenment, is ridiculous; it will 
not more than purchase her comfortable clothing, yet some will 
say that is enough. 

I introduced a bill, No. 10050, which is desigred to give to the 
old veterans of the Civil War, who are 75 year of age or more, 
$80 per month, and if helpless or blind, and require regular 
attendance, $125 per month; to the old widow, a pension of 
$50 per month until she reaches 75 years of age. If, after 
reaching that age, she becomes blind or helpless and requires 
regular attendance, $100 per month. These sums would be 
Small, but a just and reasonable allowance to the old and help- 
less veteran or his dependent widow, as compared with the sum 
previously allowed. Now, this bill under consideration, should 
probably not allow as much as is necessary for the old Union 
veteran because the soldiers mentioned in this bill are much 
younger than the old veterans of the Civil War, who will be a 
charge upon this Government but a few years more, when the 
Great Commander of the Universe will make a final call to all 
the Union veterans to join the grand army above, where 
they will need no attendants, food, clothing, or medicine, and 
will be no longer a dependent and charge upon this Govern- 
ment, but the story of their achievements, loyalty, and patriot- 


_ Will be a blessed memory in history, so long as this Nation 
ives, 
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This bill under consideration, the Spanish-American War bill, 
as reported by the committee, automatically increases the rate 
of pensions to those whose names are on the pension roll at 
the time ef the passage of this act from $12 per month to $20 
per month; and those receiving $15 per month to $25 per 
month; and those receiving $18 per month to $30 per month; 
and those receiving $24 per month to $40 per month; and 
those receiving $30 per month to $50 per month: and $72 per 
month after the pensioner becomes helpless or blind, so as to 
require regular attendance. The widow's pension is fixed at 
$30 per month, and for each minor child $8 per month. I wish 
it could be more, but this increase means much to the soldiers 
and their widows and orphans. I understand the national 
organization of the Spanish-American War veterans has unani- 
mously indorsed this bill, and the veterans will be satisfied 
with it and are anxiously hoping it will pass. 

It is argued that we must economize, 
liberal pensions must not be allowed. Is it economy to with- 
hold sufficient food from the hungry mouth of a disabled 
veteran? Is it economy to withhold sufficient medicine from 
the faint and sick soldier? Is it economy to withhold sufli- 
cient fuel from one who needs to be warmed, who in his young 
manhood stood in the battle front for his country in the dark 
days of war? Is it economy to withhold sufficient clothing 
from the veteran whose frame is shivering with cold, who is 
unable to properly clothe himself by reason of disease or au 
injury contracted in the service of his country? Is it economy 
to withhold the comforts of life from the disabled veteran who 
offered his life in defense of this Nation? I do not believe 
in such economy. We should economize along other lines, but 
not on the helplessness of the soldier, their widows, and 
orphans. 

The committee to which this bill was referred has presented 
it after careful consideration and has reported it for passage. 
Mr. Rogsron of Kentucky, who is in charge of this bill, for him- 
self and in behalf of the committee, is doing all he can to have 
it passed, and will continue to do so until it is finally acted upon 
by this House. The beneficiaries of this bill, the soldiers, their 
widows, and orphans, are looking, hoping, and expecting favor- 
able action on it and have rested their cause with Congress 
with an abiding faith that justice will be done them in the 
passage of this bill. 

I hope the soldiers of the World War will get due considera- 
tion when their bill comes up for passage, and that they will 
not experience in their old days the trials of the old veterans 
of the Civil War or the war with Spain; that his Govern- 
ment will not neglect them, but will remember them with such 
allowance as to enable them, their widows, and orphans to sub- 
sist in comfort and decency. I am for the soldiers; I am their 
friend, and will vote for liberal pensions to them so long as 
I remain in Congress. I hope this bill will pass and become 
a law. 


and, therefore, too 


AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. MAGEE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I present a con- 
ference report on the bill (IL R. 8264) making appropriations 
for the Department of Agriculture for the fisenl year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, for printing under the 
rule, 

FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentle- 
man from Maryland, I present a conference report on the bill 
(S. 2673) to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, entitled 
“An act to establish and provide for the maintenance of a free 
public library and reading room in the District of Columbia,” 
for printing under the rule. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Sunday, the 18th of April, 1926, be set aside for 
addresses upon the life, character, and public service of the 
late Hon. Jonn E. Raker, a former Member of this House 
from California. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks uneni- 
mous consent that Sunday, April 18, be set aside for eulogies 
on the life, character, and public service of the late Representa- 
tive Raker, of California. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


JOHN KE. RAKER 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 9341, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, with Senate amendments, disagree to 
the Senate amendments, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R, 
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9341, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
An act (IE R. 0341) making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry executive bureaus, boards, and 
ollices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask the gentleman from Indiana if we may have 
assurance that the gentleman will insist on the House provi- 
sion of this bill with reference to an amendment increasing the 
appropriation for the operation of the Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration, which the Senate rejected, and whether or not the 
gentleman will give the House an opportunity to vote upon it. 

Mr. WOOD. IT will say to the gentleman frankly that under 
the circumstances IT can not promise to insist upon that amend- 
ment, for the reason [Tam informed by the chairman of the 
Shipping Board that they are satisfied with the arrangement 


independent commissions, 


made with the Senate with reference to increasing the defense |, 


fund, and by reason of the fact that they are about to dispose 
of some of these other lines the-amount of $13,900,000 will be 
sufficient to cover the loss. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I may say to the gentleman that I am 
not an expert on the merchant marine, but I do believe thet 
under the policy the Congress has adopted in recent years in 
dealing with this activity of the Government we are slowly 
but surely killing it. 

With one hand we hold it close to our hearts and pretend 
to encourage it, while with the other hand we are knifing it 
to the heart. Of course, it might be embarrassing sometimes 
even for members of the Shipping Board to express an opinion 
contrary to the will of the President and the Budget officer. 
I appreciate the fact that Chairma.s O'Connor has said that he 
had assurance from the Budget that if additional money was 
necessury they could come back to Congress and ask for it 
in December. I doubt the wisdom of treating this activity 
of the Government in this way. We do not treat other 
departments of the Government this way. In other words, 
if so much money is necessary for the purpose of operating 
our merchant ships, why not give it to them? If $18,691,000 
is unnecessary, they will not spend it all, while on the other 
hand if we do not appropriate money enough, or only enough 
to meet these figures of the Budget, which are not explained— 
$13,900,000——just hoping that something will turn up by which 
it will not be necessary to appropriate more money, why, we 
are doing the Shipping Board activity a very grave injustice. 
If we are sincere in saying we wish to keep our flag on the 
seas, we should not be so miserably stinting in our action here. 
Actions speak louder than words. I think the House ought to 
be allowed to pass upen this item providing for operations 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation. 

Mr. WOOD. I have no objection to giving the House an 
opportunity to pass on it; but it occurs to me, in view of the 
attitude of these who have immediate charge of this respon- 
sibility, that it would be a useless thing, and I ean not con- 
ceive that the House would give these people more money than 
they asked for. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. 
but—— 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If the gentleman will yield, why 
not let this go over until to-morrow morning? The gentleman 
has not consulted the minority Members, has he? 

Mr. WOOD. No. I tried to find the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Byrns] and the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. 
SANDLIN], but I did not see them. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. You do not go to conference until 
Friday? 

Mr. WOOD. 
porarily. 


I would regret to delay the gentleman, 


I will withdraw the request, Mr. Speaker, tem- 


BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8771, an act to 
extend the time fer commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Detroit River within or near the 
city limits of Detroit, Mich., disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wlinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 
S771, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a con- 
ference. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and the Chair appointed the follow- 
ing conferees: Mr. Dentson, Mr. BurtNness, and Mr, PARKS. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9599, an act 
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granting the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville. 
to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or neg; 
city, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for 
ference. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wlinois asks yy,q)j. 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. p 
9599, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a cup. 
ference. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, and the Speaker appointed as en). 
ferees on the part of the House Mr. DENISON, Mr. Burryrss 
and Mr. Parks. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent jo 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8909, an get 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Barry, Siate 
of Missouri, to construct a bridge across the White River, anq 
agree to the Senate amendment. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from IDinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. kR. 
S909 and agree to the Senate amendment. 
Mr. COOVER of Wisconsin. Can we have the Senate amend- 
ment read? 
The SPEAKER. 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


‘6 
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Ky., 
said 
a con. 
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The Clerk will repert the Senate amend- 


Page 1, line 11, after “1906,” insert “ Provided, That such bridge 
shall not be constructed or commenced until the plans and specilica 
tions thereof shall have been submitted to and approved by the See- 
retary of War and the Chief of Engineers as being also adequate from 
the standpoint of the volume and weight of the traffic which will pass 
over it.” 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table H. R. 8910, granting the consent 
of Congress to the county of Barry, State of Missouri, to con- 
struct a bridge across the White River, with a Senate amend- 
ment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H.R. 
8910, with a Senate amendment, and agree to the Senate 
amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Spenker’s table the bill H. R. 7741, an act to con- 
struct a bridge across the Choctawhatchee Rivér near Geneva, 
Geneva County, Ala., on State Road No. 20, with a Senate 
amendment, and agree to the Senate amendment. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. In the other case the Clerk did not 
report the Senate amendment. 

Mr. DENISON. The amendments on these bills are the same 
in each case, 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 8598, an act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the police jury of Morehouse 
Parish, La., or the State Highway Commission of Louisiana, to 
construct a bridge across the Bayou Bartholomew at or near 
Point Pleasant, in Morehouse Parish, with a Senate amendment, 
and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, let me state to the House that 
these amendments are practically the same in each case, They 
merely require that the plans for these bridges be approved 
by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers as being 
also satisfactory from the standpoint of the traffic that will 
pass over the bridge as well as satisfactory from the stand- 
point of the commerce on the rivers. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. When did the Senate discover all 
of these necessary things? 

Mr. DENISON. I am sorry that I can not inform the 
gentleman. os 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. We have been passing bridge bills 
here in the House for many years, and as I understand 't 
nothing of this kind has ever been demanded by the Senate 
before. Is it going to be the policy of the committee hereatter 
to incorporate the amendment in all of its bills? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes; this particular amendment it wil! be 
the policy of the committee to include in all bills. q 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman anticipates that heavier 
loads will be on the bridges hereafter? 

Mr. DENISON. Yes, 
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Mr. THATCHER. Has not the Secretary of War already 
authority to determine whether a bridge is of sufficient capac- 
ity and construction to be permanent and not fall into the 
river and thus obstruct navigation? 

Mr. DENISON. ‘The general bridge law of 1906 provides 
that before any bridge shall be constructed the plans and 
specifications must first be presented to the Secretary of War 
and the Chief of Engineers for their approval. They have con- 
strued that provision of law as limiting their power to the ap- 
proval of plans so far as the interests of navigation are con- 
cerned, but the Senate thinks, and our committee concurs in 
that view, that somebody representing the Government ought 
to pass upon these plans and approve them from the standpoint 
of the weight and the volume of traffic that will pass over the 
bridges, in view of the recent development of highways and the 
heavy traffic loads that pass over the bridges and the possibility 
of the use of the bridges in time of war by heavy artillery. 
We are putting that provision in all bills now. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DENISON, Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And if these bridges were so constructed 
that the loads would be too heavy and they would fall into 
the river, then they would not be any obstruction to navigation? 

Mr. DENISON. I think they would. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. That seems to be a necessary element. 

Mr. DENISON. I would have thought that also, but the 
Chief of Engineers has always taken a different view, and we 
are putting this provision in all bridge bills in order to meet 
that situation, 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Has the gentleman finished with his 
list of bills? 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consént to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (H. R. 8514) granting 
the consent of Congress to the Missouri State Highway Com- 
mission to coustruct a bridge across the Black River, with a 
Senate amendment thereto, and agree to the Senate amend- 
ment, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and reported the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill (H. R. 8040) granting 
the consent of Congress to the reconstruction. maintenance, and 
operation of an existing bridge across the Missouri River at 
or near Fort Benton, Mont., with a Senate amendment thereto, 
and agree to the Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill and reported the Senate 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to propound a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, the bills, H. R. 8909, re- 
specting a bridge across the White River, in the county of 
Barry, Mo., and H. R. 8910, of similar title, have passed the 
liouse, and on the same day the Senate passed similar Senate 
bills 2974 and 2975, granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River, The Senate has passed the House bills with 
au amendment, and we have just concurred in that Senate 
amendment. The Senate bills to which I have referred, 
pissed also by the Senate, now lie on the Speaker's table. 
Is it proper for us to dispose of them by a motion to table 
the Senate bills? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that they could be laid 
on the table by unanimeus consent. 

Mr. DENISON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate bill 2974. granting the consent of Congress 
to the county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge 
across the White River, and Senate bill 2975, of similar 
title. be laid on the table. 

The SPRAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ADJOURNMENT 


= TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 
18 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, 
Wednesday, March 24, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 
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COMMITTRE HHARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 24, 1926, as reperted to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- 
serve act as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the construction of necessary additional build- 
ings at certain naval hospitals (H. R. 3959). 


COMMITTEE ON MINES AND MINING 
(10 a. m.) 


To suspend the requirements of annual assessment work on 
certain mining claims for a period of three years (H. J. 
Res. 95). 

To modify and amend the mining laws in their application 
to the Territory of Alaska (H. R. 6572). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 

Tnder clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

406. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting a draft of proposed legislation “ authorizing the Comp- 
troller General of the United States to adjust and settle claims 
of Walter B. Avery in the amount of $1,493 and Fred 5S. 
Gichner in the amount of $550; to the Committee on Claims. 

407. A letter from the Chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, transmitting a proposed draft of a bill for the relief 
of C. G. Duganne and A. N. Ross; to the Committee on Claims, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on the Territories. Hl. R. 9314. A 
bill to provide for the enlargement of the present customs ware- 
house at San Juan, VP. R.; without amendment (Rept. No. 619). 
Referred te the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on the Territorles. HI. R. 9831. A 
bill to provide for the completion and repair of customs build- 
ings in Porto Rico; without amendment (Rept. No. 620). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. WINTER: Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 
H. R. 10356. <A bill to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcova reclamation project; with amendment (Rept. 
No, 621). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. IL. R, 10129. A 
bill to promote the agriculture of the United States by expand- 
ing in the foreign field the service now rendered by the United 
States Department of Agriculture in acquiring and diffusing 
useful information regarding agriculture, and for other pur- 
poses; without amendment (Rept. No. 622). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. J. Res. 73. 
A joint resolution authorizing the improvement of the system 
of overland communications on the Seward Peninsula, Alaska ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 623). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10554. 
A bill to fix the salaries of certain judges of the United States; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 629). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia ;: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 
3628. A bill for the relief of Commander Chester G. Mayo; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 624). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House, 
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Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
A bill to correct the Marine 
without amendment (Rept. Ne, 625). 
tee of the Whole Houre. 

Mr. WOODRUFF: Committee on Naval Affairs. 
A bill for the retief of Charles D. Baylis, first lieutenant, 
United States Marine Corps; without amendment (Rept. No. 
626). Referred to the Committee ef the Whole House. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 7395. 
A bill for the relief of Emanuel Xuiereb; without amendment 
(itept. 627). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Howse, 

Mr. BURDICK: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. J. Res. 9. 
Joint resolution granting permission to Walter Stanley Haas, 
lieutenant commander, United States Navy, to accept a decora- 
tion bestowed upon him by the Government of Ecuador; with- 
ent. amendment (Rept. No. G28). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


TI. R. 6015. 
Corps reeord of Roy W. Seam; 
Reterred to the Commit- 


Hi. R. 6149. 


No, 


OF REFERENCE 
XXII, commitiees were discharged 
the following bills, whieh were re- 


CIIANGE 

Tnder clause 2 of Rule 
from the consideration of 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (HL. R. 10421) granting an increase of pension to 
Adeline Dulaek; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. BR. 10574) for the relief of Altbert FE. Magoffin; 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and reselutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bil (1. R. 10595) to create 
an additional judge in the district of Seuth Dakota; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

by Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10596) to authorize at- 
tendance of nenresident pupils in public schocts of the District 
of Cotumbia upon payment of tuition; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

ty Mr. KERK: A bil) (FE. R. 10597) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Prestonsburg, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10598) to provide for the erection of a 
public building at Pikeville, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buiidings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10599) to provide fer the erection of a 
public building at Paintsville, Ky.; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Alse, a bill (H. R. 10600) to provide for the purchase of a 
site and the erection of a public building thereon at Whitesburg, 
Ky.; to the Cemmittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (TT. R. 10601) to provide for the purchase of 
site and the erection thereon of a public building at Hazarc 
Ky.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Ry Mr. STEAGALL: A bill (H. R. 10602) to amend the 
second paragraph of section 7 of the Federal reserve act; to the 
Commitiee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (11. R. 10602) regulating immigra- 
tion and naturalization of certain veterans of the World War; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 10604) authorizing the 
construction of a bridge across the Ohie River near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, 

sy Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 10605) to extend the time 
fer commencing and eompleting the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River at the city of Mount Carmel, Ill.; to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bill (A. R. 10606) to amend the act of 
February 23, 1925, fixing the cempensatien of fourth-class post- 
masiers; to the Committee en the Pest Office and Pest Roads. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (EL R. 10607) to promote the pre- 
tection, development, and utilization ef the resources of na- 
tional forests by providing an adequate system for grazing 
domestic animals thereon, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PYFER: A DIN (CH. R. 16608) to amend seetion 37 
of the Criminal Code of the United States, as amended; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bil (HE. R. 10609) to provide for 
handling and rate ef pay for sterage ef clesed-peuch mail on 
express cars, baggage ears, and express baggage cars, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads, 
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By Mr. McKEOWN: A bill (TH. R. 10690) to confirm to 
title to certain lands im the State of Oklahoma to the Sae and 
= Nation or Tribe of Indians; to the Committee on Indisy 

airs. 

By Mr. WARREN: A bill (H. R. 10611) to change the tiny. 
of holding court at Elizabeth City and at Wilson, N. © 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bilt (H. R. 10612) to win. 
draw certain public lands from settlement and entry; to the 
Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. BACON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 211) authoriz. 
ing the establishment of a commission to be known as the 
Sesquicentennial of American Independence and the Thomas 
Jefferson Centennial Commission of the United States, in com. 
memoration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of tho 
signing of the Declaration of Independence; to the Commitiee 
on the Library. 

sy Mr. MacGREGOR: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 212) to 
increase the annual rate of compensation of the Capitol police: 
to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 212) for 
participation of the United States in the Third World's Poultry 
Congress to be held at Ottawa, Canada, in 1927; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 214) to an- 
thorize and empower the President of the United States to have 
a route surveyed for a great eastern freight railroad, electrically 
propelled, between Lake Erie, through the northern part of 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey to the New Jersey shore of New 
York lower bay and provided with the most improved terminal 
facilities, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLANTON: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 16) 
authorizing the appoiutment of a special joint committee to in- 
vestigate certain institutions in and connected with the Dis- 
triet of Columbia ; to the Cemmittee on Rules. 


»; to the 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 10613) granting a pension 
to Ebenzer Ridgway; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10614) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary I, MePheeters; to the Commitice 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10615) granting 
a pension to Harriett Isabelle Colvin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 10616) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Elizabeth Kissell; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10617) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Kearsing; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (A. R. 106178) granting an increase 
of pension to Esther J. Lamphere; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10619) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah F. Baldwin; to the Commitice 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 10620) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary M. Justice; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10621) for the relief 
of Lydia Blumenkranz; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 10622) granting six 
months’ pay to Vineentia V. Irwin; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R, 10623) for the relief of 
Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co.; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. HAWES: A bill (7H. R. 10624) for the relief of 
William Dalton ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 106.5) for the relief of W. W. Ford; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Ry Mr. KELLY: A bill (A. R. 10626) for the relief of Walter 
P. King; to the Committee on Claims. . 

Also, a bill! (11. R. 10627) granting a pension to Mary ©. 
Powelson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (BL R. 10628) granting an increase of 
pension te Margaret Gabbard; te the Conmittee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10629) granting an inerease of pension (0 
Galen Back ; te the Committee on Pensions. . 

By Mr. MAGES of New York: A bill (HH. R. 10630) granting 
a pension to Effie Carroll; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Ry Mr. MEAD: A Dill (H. R. 10631) granting an increase of 
oycion to Frederick A. Boltwood; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IL. R. 10682) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth Murray ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10633) for the relief of George Evans; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Ly Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 10684) granting an increase 
of pension to Anna M. Dellinger; to the Committee on Invalid 

ODSLOMS, 
; Also, a bill CH. R. 10685) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha Metz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10686) granting an increase of pension to 
Rebecca Stabley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10637) granting a pension to Violet G. 
Wilt: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 1068S) granting an increase 
of pension to Caroline 8. Thayer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

by Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10689) grant- 
ing a pension to Mahala Jane Patterson; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (HH. R. 10640) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Ashby; to the Committee on In- 
yalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 10641) for the relief of 
Elias Field; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10642) granting a pension to Anna P. 
Curtis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 10643) granting a pension to John Thomas 
Burns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10644) granting a pension to Daniel Shay; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10645) granting a pension to Josephine 
Paulsen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10646) for the relief of Fred May; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

by Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10647) granting an 
increase of pension to G. G. Bambach; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 10648) granting an increase 
of pension to Susan M. Tryon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions 

ty Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 10649) granting an increase of 
pension to Frances C. West; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10650) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Nancy Emily Brown; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Ry Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 10651) to authorize 
the President to appoint John Archibald MeAlister, jr., a lieu- 
tenant colonel, Dental Corps, United States Army; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TINCHER: A bill (H. R. 10652) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary V. Chapin; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10653) granting an increase 
of pension to Sophia Foland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

iy Mr. WATSON: A bill (HL. R. 10654) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah T. Ely; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

by Mr. WHITE of Maine: A bill (H. R. 10655) granting a 
* pension to Sarah L. McAllister; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 10656) granting an increase 


of pension to Sarah J. Beam; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1402. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of citizens of Hibbing, oppos- 
ing legislation having for its purpose restriction of religious 
freedom; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1403. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the board of directors 
of the Huron County (Mich.) Farm Bureau, urging passage 
- the Gooding-Ketcham bill; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ure. 

1404. By Mr. DYER: Petition of a number of residents of the 
city of St. Louis, Mo., indorsing the bill H. R. 4023; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1405. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Chicago Typograph- 
ical Union, urging support of proposed legislation to increase 
the pensions of Spanish War veterans and widows; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 
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1406. Also, petition of the Chicago Assocfation of Commerce, 
favoring the adoption of proposed legislation for the increasing 
of Federal judges’ salaries; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1407. Also, petition of the Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, urging certain changes in the Veterans’ Bureau 
act; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1408. Also, petition of the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers, urging support of House bill 6358; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1409. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Columbus Club of the 
Knights of Columbus, of Boston, Francis E. Grant, secretary, 
Pearl and Pleasant Streets, Dorchester, Mass., protesting 
against the treatment of emissaries of the church by the Mexi- 
can authorities ; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1410. By Mr. GARBER: Letter and categoric list of reasons 
for legislation providing for proper labeling of household lye, 
by Dr. Chevalier Jackson; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

- 1411. Also, resolution by the board of directors of the Okla- 
homa Cotton Growers’ Association, approving the semimouthly 
cotton reports ; to the Committee on Agriculture, 

1412. Also, letter indorsing House bill 7555, which provides 
for a two-year extension of the terms of the act of Congress 
passed in 1921, which was known as the Sheppard-Towner 
maternal and infant hygiene act; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1413. Also, resolution of the Oklahoma Forestry Commission, 
in opposition to any legislation opposed to the policies of the 
Forest Service which would permit a system of grazing leases 
on our national forests; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1414. Also, resolution of the farmers and other business men 
of Morgan County, Ind., indorsing the Dickinson export cor- 
poration bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1415. Also, petition of the residents of OKlahoma, in opposi- 
tion to compulsory Sunday observance bills (H. R. 7179 and 
7822) or any other national religious legislation which may be 
pending ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1416. Also, resolution by the Midwest States Ministerial Con- 
ference of the Church of God, in opposition to any bills permit- 
ting the manufacture or sale of intoxicating drinks; 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1417. By Mr. KING: Petition signed by Thomas Hick and 11 
other citizens of Farmington, IL, protesting against compulsory 
Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1418. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolutions of Chamber of Com- 
merce of Bozeman, Mont., favoring the proposal to make addi- 
tions to Yellowstone National Park; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

1419. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petitions of Baltimore Federa- 
tion of Labor, urging favorable consideration of House bill 8653, 
and Board of Welfare. Baltimore, opposing passage of House 
bill 8653 ; to the Committee on Labor. 

1420. Also, petitions of the Philip Carey Co., Furst Bros. & 
Co., Klotsch & Appel, Credit Service (Ine.), Crane Co., Me- 
Dowell-Pyle & Co., S. Neuberger & Sons, Clendenin Bros. (Ine.), 
F. A. Davis & Sons, Southern Blectrie Co., Max Miller & Co., 
Josselyn’s, National Marine Bank, Continental Trust Co., Kin- 
gan Provision Co., Sidney Greenbaum, Coggins & Owens, 
Phillips Bros, & Co., and Wm. Deiches & Co., all of Baltimore, 
Md., favoring passage of House bill 8119, to amend national 
bankruptcy act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1421. By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolutions of the Kolonia So- 
ciety, of Buffalo, N. Y., against the passage of the alien regis- 
tration bili; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. ‘ 

1422. Also, resolutions of the City Council of Buffalo, in- 
dorsing the amendment of the Volstead Act to permit the 
manufacture and sale of light wines and beer; to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

1923. Also, resolutions of Osada No. 1, Buffalo, N. Y., Polish 
Roman Catholics of America, protesting against the passage of 
the alien registration law; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

1424. By Mr. MAGEE of New York: Petition of residents 
of Marcellus, N. Y., in opposition to legislation prohibiting law- 
abiding citizens from owning or possessing firearms, etc.; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1425. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 108 residents of Ne- 
vada, Vernon County, Mo., against compulsory Sunday observ- 
ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1426. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Farmers’ Educational and Cooperative Union of America and 
Farmers’ Union Cooperative Mutual Fire Insurance Co., of 
Spokane, Wash., favoring the passage of Hoch bill (H. R. 3857) ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 


to the 
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1427. Also, petition of the Giles Purchasing Corporation, of 
New York City, favoring the passage of House bill 8132, the 
Kwutson Spanish War pension bill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

1428. Also, petition of the Harry ©. Baker (Ine.), of New 
York City, opposing the passage of the Langford bill (H. R. 
7179), the Sunday blue law bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 

1429. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Cali- 
fornia, protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, for the 
compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1430. Also, petition of certain residents of California, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 7179, for the compulsory 
observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1431. Also, petition of certain residents of National City, 
Calif., protesting against passage of House bill 7179, for com- 
poisory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. . 

1432. Also, petition of certain residents of San Diego, Calif., 
pretesting against passage of House bill 7179, fer compulsory 
observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of 
Colombia. 

1432. Ry Mr. TILSON: Petition of W. H. Lammers and eth- 
ers, of Los Angeles, Calif., urging passage of House bill 8132; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 


Wepnespay, March 24 


ws 


1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, Mareh 20, 1926) 
The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the ex- 
piration of the recess 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senate 
save from the House of Representatives. 


will receive a mes- 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9599) 
granting the cousent ef Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., 
to construct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said 
city, requested .a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
voles of the two Heuses thereon, and that Mr. Denison, Mr. 
Borrness, and Mr. Parks were appointed managers on the 
part of the House at the conference. 

The message also announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate toe the bill (AH. R. S771) to 
extend the time for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across Detroit River within or near the city 
limits of Detroit, Mich., requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagrecing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Denison, Mr. Burrness, and Mr. Parks were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 

The message further anuounced that the House had agreed 
to the amendment of the Senate to each of the following bills: 

H. R. 7741. An act to construct a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River, near Geneva County, Ala., on State road No. 20; 

If. R. S040. An act granting the consent of Cengress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont. ; 

H. R. 8514. An act granting the consent ef Congress to Mis- 
souM State Highway Commission to construct a bridge aeross 
Black River ; 

H. R. 8598. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State highway 
commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across Bayou 
Bartholomew at or nesr Point Pleasant, in Morehouse Parish ; 

Il. R. 8909, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State ef Missouri, to construct a bridge acress 
the White River; and 

it. R. 8910. An act granting the consent of Congress te the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, te construct a bridge acress 
the White River. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had afiixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

8.23377. An act to amend section 5219 of the Revised Stat- 
uies of the United States; and 

H. R. 7979. An act granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Co. the right of way through certain public lands for the relo- 
cation of part of its existing railroad. 
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LONG-ANB-STIORT-HAUL CLAUSE OF THE INTERSTATE COMME Ea 


T 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the eon. 


sideration of the bill (S. 575) to amend section 4 of the inter 
stafe commerce act. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will read the » 
mous-consent agreement under which the debate is to } 
ducted for the next three hours: 


lani- 


€ con- 


Ordered, by unanimous consent, That on the calendar day of Wednes. 
day, March 24, 1926, at not later than 3 o'clock p. m., the Senate 
will proceed to vete without further debate upon any amendmen: that 
may be pending, any amendment that may be offered, and upon the bill 
(S. 575) to amend section 4 of the interstate commerce act, throych 
the regular parliamentary stages to its final disposition; that a recess 
be taken on Tuesday until 12 o'clock m. Wednesday, and the ti» 
between 12 o'clock and 3 o’elock p. m. on said day to be equa)ly 
divided between the proponents and opponents of the bill, the time « 
the former to be controlled by Senator PirrMan and of the laticr by 
Senator Fess, 

The clerks at the desk will keep the time. 

Mr. CAMIERON obtained the floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is the Senator from 
speaking for or against the bill? 

Mr. CAMERON. I am speaking for the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will proceed, 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I do not propose to take 
much time of the Senate in the discussion of the Gooding 
bill, S. 575, sometimes called the long and short hau! bill, 
but I want it distinctly understood that I favor the measure. 
While I do not agree with it in all its features, yet I believe 
that in the main it cures the evils which are so keenly felt 
by our intermountain country, and especially my Staie of 
Arizona. I have no quarrel with the railroads,’or their meth- 
ods of operation, or their administration. I believe in justice 
and equity in any relations between corporations and the con- 
sumer, but I do not believe in discrimination, even though 
countenanced by Federal agencies such as the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission, against the people of my State. There 
surely is some way to solve the problem other than continuing 
this discrimination against the worthy people of the intermoun- 
tain section. I am willing to do my share in making this 
sure, and I have risen to protest against the discrimination 
heretofore mentioned. 

In the discussion of the bill I regret to notice what to me 
seems to be an unfair position taken by the East. I often 
wish, as I sit here listening to debates affecting my State and 
other States similarly situated, that I could take my eastern 
friends on a visit to my seetion of the country in order to 
properly educate them as to our problems. I merely call 
attention to theJact that our representatives have never quar- 
reled over the needs of the Hast. 

Mr. President, there are others who have spoken on this 
subject who have given facts and figures to substantiate what 
we call the discriminatory injustice ef freight rates, and it is 
not necessary for me to go into that phase of it, but as a fair 
proposition I do not see how the Government of this great 
country can sanction, through law and regulation, rates now 
in effect, which give the people of the seaboard States of 
the West cheaper freight rates on the identical package and 
parcel than are given to people of Arizona and other States 
of the interior. That basically is wrong. I admit there is 
some basis for the railreads’ contention that the leng haul 
is in bulk and that intermediate delivery is expensive. How- 
ever, the difference in the cust should not be taken out of the 
pockets of those who are unfortunately located geographically 
from the standpoint of the railroad itself. 

1 eall attention further that the discrimination is just 
another addition to the hardships to the people of my State 
and the other people of the intermountain section, becatise We 
are confrented with problems that are more diffienlt than 
those with which other States have to contend. We have 
fewer people, we have less capital, we are undevelcped, We 
are pioneers, if yeu please. Why should the farmers of the 
Salt River Valley, who have steod the test of generations ‘ 
the pioneering development of that wonderful section, Py 
more than the peeple of California, for instance, for transper- 
tation ef the same article, made by the same manufacture’, 
and sold by the same broker, when they are hundreds of miles 
closer to the point of distribution? It is ridiculous; it }s 
a hardship, it is unwarranted, it is un-American, and the 
situation should not impose itself upon these worthy people 
but should be solved in some other way. 

Our worthy livestock industry feels this situation most 
keenly. It reaches to the very roots of our mining industry, 
It especially affeets the small farmer, the 


Ariz na 


already stagnant, 





‘he 
ple 


ost 
ry, 
the 





ultimate consumer, the prospector, if you please, the man 
eking out a living in his own way. 

Mr. President, the good people of my State of every walk 
of life have petitioned and told me and my colleagues of the 
effects of the present freight rates. They feel this dis- 
crimination. They have suffered much as a result of its 
handicaps. We seek no advantage, but we do seek justice by 
repairing what we think has long been a_ discrimination 
against the proper development of our industries of the vari- 
ous seetions. I have had called to my attention numerous 
examples and I shall ask unanimous consent to have made a 
part of my remarks certain official letters passing between the 
tratlie department of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, my- 
self, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, which, to my 
mind, point out a most glaring example of the injustice which 
we think should be rectified. I place this correspondence in 
the Recorp with no intention of being specific with any one 
railroad, but just for the purpose of giving an example of 
what we are up against. I include in my request several 
tables also. 

I might, in that connection, take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating the Interstate Commerce Commission, the varl- 
ous Government agents, my good friend Senator Gooprne, of 
Idaho, and others, and especially Mr. Roland Johnston, man- 
ager of the traffic bureau of the Phoenix Chamber of Com- 
merce, for the fairness exercised in getting at the true 
facts of the situation, and I sincerely hope that the Congress 
in its wisdom will see the light of fairness in our contentions 
and will remedy this situation. 

Mr. President, may I have permission to print the letters 
and tables to which I have referred? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission is 
granted. 

The tables and letters are as follows: 


Trarric BuRBAU, Proenrx CramMBerR oF CoMMERCR, 


Phoeniz, Ariz., February 27, 1926, 
Senator RALPH CAMBRON, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. CO. e 

Dear Str: Here ts positive proof that the Southern Pacific Co. has 
been violating the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce for 
the past three years in defiance of the erder of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

The inclased exhibit shows comparison of the rates on numerous com- 
modities via the Southern Pacific Co. to the various points shown in the 
heading. This exhibit deals with the rates on only a few commodities, 
but the rates shown are fairly representative of the situation as a 
whole. 

It should be understood that Phoenix, Nogales, Tucson, and practl- 
cally all other points in Arizona are subject to the same rates; the rate 
to San Francisco is the rate that applies to all Pacific coast points. 
The rate te Mazatlan is the rate that also applies to Guaymas and San 
Blas. In my opinion, the exhibit itself is self-explanatory. However, 
I would like to make an example which can be followed in making rate 
comparisons on all the other commodities. 

Take the matter of paper, bags and wrapping, mixed carloads, shown 
on the second sheet of the exhibit. The rate in carload to points in 
Arizona and California is $1.25 per 100 pounds, with a minimum weight 
of 40,000 pounds for the car, while the rate to Mazatlan is 75 cents for 
a minimum carload of 30,000 pounds. The less-than-carload rate from 
New York plers to Mazatlan is $1 per 100 pounds, or 25 cents less than 
the carload to Arizona destinations. 

Attention is called to the fact, however, that 100 pounds of paper 
bags can be shipped to Mazatlan for 70 cents per 100 pounds, which is 
5 cents less than the carload rate on bags and wrapping paper to that 
point. 

On the third sheet of the exhibit distances from Nogales, Ariz., to 
Guaymas, San Blas, and Mazatlan, Mexico, are shown, together with 
the first, second, third, and fourth class rates, from Nogales, Ariz., to 
the same points. It will be noted that the distributer at New York can 
make a shipment of 100 pounds of paper bags through Nogales, Ariz., 
to Mazatlan, a distance of 4,159 miles, for 70 cents per 100 pounds, 
while the distributer at Nogales, Ariz., must pay the rate of $1.9514 if 
the shipment originates at Nogales, Ariz. The New York shipper can 
ship to Guayamas for 70 cents per 100 pounds in less than carload, 
while the Nogales, Ariz., consignee must pay $3.08 for a like shipment. 
Under the provisions of the tariffs quoted, merchants at Nogales, Sonora, 
can ship from New York to Guaymas, Mexico, for 70 cents per 100 
pounds, reship from Guaymas, Mexico, to Nogales, Sonora, for 54% 
cents per 100 pounds, making a through rate of $1.2414 per 100 pounds, 
while the Nogales, Ariz., merchant, across the line, a hundred feet 
away, must pay $3.08 per 100 pounds. 

This analysis, when applied to the other commodities, will obtain 
similar results, 

Attention is called to the fact that at Phoenix, Ariz., canned milk 
is manufactured, and the manufacturer at Phoenix, in shipping a car- 
load of canned milk to Guaymas, a distance of 452 miles, must pay a 
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make shipment of a carload of canned milk from New York to Guaymas, 
8,690 miles, at $1 per 100 pounds. 

Attention is also called to the class rates (first to fourth, inclusive) 
in Arizona as compared to the same class rates in Mexico, for instance: 
First-class rate from Phoenix to Nogales, Ariz., a distance of 187 miles, 
ia $1.35; while from Nogales, Ariz., to Guaymas, Mexico, a distance of 
=65 miles, the first-class rate is 68 cents per 100 pounds. 

The Southern Pacific of Mexico is a subsidiary of the Southern Pacifie 
Co. If the rates from New York piers to the Mexican points are reason- 
ably compensatory, the rates to Nogales, Ariz., are excessive, If the 
rates to the Mexican points are unreasonably low, it is apparent that 
the Southern Pacific Co., in order to recoup losses incurred from these 
unreasonably low rates, are charging the people of the United States 
rates that are sufficiently excessive to make up the losses on the Mexi- 
can business, 

The Southern Pacific Co., together with the western carriers, are now 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission, seeking a 5 per cent horl- 
zontal increase in all freight rates, claiming that under section 15—A 
of the act to regulate commerce they are entitled to 5% per cent earn- 
ings for the western carriers as a whole, This is now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission under Ex Parte 87. 

I am inclosing herewith copies of my letter to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and its reply thereto. This shows conclusively that 
although the Interstate Commerce Commission refused fourth-section 
rellef and ordered rates to Mexico adjusted, under fourth-section order 
No. 8441, the Southern Pacific Co. has continued to publish lower rates 
to Mexico than are contemporaneously applicable at intermediate points 
in Arizona, In deflance of that order. 

As you no doubt know, the Interstate Commerce Commission is over- 
burdened with work, and it is therefore impossible for it to check up 
ail the tariffs. Probably, in this instance, the matter had not hereto- 
fore been brought by any shipper to the attention of the commission, 
I have no doubt but that the Interstate Commerce Commission will 
promptly take steps to enforce compliance with its fourth-section order 
No. 8441. 

It is such instances as this which show how far the carriers will go 
in their efforts to tmpose unrensonable and unjustly discriminatory 
rates upon Arizona; it also shows that, realizing the inadequacy of the 
force of the Interstate Commerce Commission to check up the tariffs, 
they feel that they are taking no risks in ignoring the orders of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, 

Yours truly, 
Trarric Bursac, PHornrx CHAMBER OF CoMMERCE, 
RoLaAND JOHNSTON, Manager. 





Trarric Burgav, Proenrx CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 


Phoeniz, Ariz., February 8, 1920. 
Mr. Grorcn B. McGrnry, 


Secretary Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. OC. 

Dear Sir: Please refer to Southern Pacific Co.'s joint freight tariff 
No, 114-C, I. C. €. 911, and note that through rates are named to 
Mexican points from New York, N. Y., and Baltimore, Md., lower than 
contemporaneous to intermediate points within the United States. 

The tariff does not show that any fourth-section order has been 
issued by the commission, An examination of Pacific freight tariff 
bureau tariffs No. 9-B, I. C. C. 567, No. 20-F, L. C. C, 747, shows 
that they were issued subject to the commission's fourth-section orders 
1397 and 609, respectively. 

The Southern Pacific Co, has, from time to time, encouraged trade 
excursions from Arizona points to Mexican west-coast points, intt- 
mating that a tremendous trade territory adjacent to and naturally 
tributary to Arizona distributing points is being opened up; a study 
of the tariffs referred to and others carrying rates from Arizona to 
Mexican west-coast points shows that it is impossible for manufacturers 
and distributors located in Arizona to compete for the business that 
is being developed on the west coast of Mexico. 

We are inclosing a comparison of the rates referred to above, which 
is representative of the entire situation. 

We are, therefore, interested to know why the Southern Pacifie Co. 
is permitted to publish lower rates to points in Mexico than those that 
apply at intermediate points in Arizona without fourth-section relief. 

Your early reply will be greatly appreciated, 

Yours truly, 
Tratric Burrav, Camper or Commence, PHOENIZ, Aniz., 
ROLAND JOHNSTON, Manager. 





INTERSTATE CoMMERCE COMMISSION, 
Orricn oF THe SecReTARY, 


Washington, February 20, 1926. 
Mr. ROLAND JOHNSTON, 


Trafic Bureau, Phoenita Chamber of Commerce, 
Phoenia, Ariz. 
Dear Sir: I have your letter of the 8th instant in regard to rates 
published in Southern Pacific Co.’s tariff (1. C. C. No. 911) from 


| Atlantic seaboard points to Guaymas, Mexico, which are lower than 
| rates on like traffic to Phoenix, Tucson, and Nogales, Ariz., in apparent 


Tate of $1.19%% per 100 pounds; while the shipper at New York can ‘ contravention of the fourth section. 
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Investigation of the matter develops that so far as rates to Phoenix 
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It appears that formerly this situation was properly protected by appit. 






































are concerned there is no violation of the fourth section, because | cation No. 571, filed by the Southern Pacific Co. in accordance with the 
traffic moving to Guaymas over the Southern Pacific lines does not | provisions of the 1910 amendment tothe act to regulate commerce. 'Thyjg 
move through Phoenix. It is possible, however, to route traffic | application was denied, however, by fourth-section order No. 844] cor- 
through Tucson and all trafic coming to Guaymas over the Southern | rected, dated November 17, 1922, and effective April 2, 1923. Since thy it. 
Pacific lines moves through Nogales, and in so far as it moves | ter date, therefore, the situation complained of has not been properly 
through the two latter points there would be a violation of the protected. 
fourth section. Respectfully, Grorok B. McGinty, Secretary, 
A statement of the distances via Southern Pacific—steamship and rail lines—from their New York piers to El Paso, Tex., Phanir and Nogales, Ariz., San Francisco Calif., ani 
Mazatlan, Mezico, with the prescribed minimum weights for the carloads, and a comparison of the rates per hundredweight on the various listed commodities * P 
E] Paso, Tex., 3,046 Phoenix, Ariz., 3,479 Nogales, Ariz., 3,425 | San Francisco, 4,342 Mazatlan, Mexico 
miles tiles miles | miles 4,159 miles | 
From New York (Southern Pacific Co. piers) | - 
to— | | | | " — 
| ‘ . ‘ } 
| Minimum Minimum Minimum | Minimum | Minimum 
weight Rate weight Rate weight | Rate | weight Rate weight Rate 
- i oe — = ! a ee — 
COMMODITIES | 
24, 3 | 
Agricultural tmplements...__.........--------- { 40 a ’ 29 i 24, 000 | $1.93 24, 000 $1.9 24, 000 $1.93 24, 000 $1.25 
Ce BAI vin cicnddccnddveguncineseceten 70, 000 1. 00 70, 000 1,00 70, 000 1.00 70, 000 1.00 40, 000 - 
Less than carload . ween a ln een nen n ne pee nen en enn n= lee eee en ence lowe nnn e 22 --|-- ee 0- 2 --- Sonuswsighecagllli natn abet kt ab x oheae erie ieeelea ans 1,65 
Canned goods 60, 000 1.05 60, 000 1.05 60, 000 | 1,05 | 60, 000 1.05 | 40, 000 1.00 
OU Sa re a = lewonéonebeet nha pelahestebadadecned llc lla Dhaba aii i 1. 25 
ON ns 30, 000 1, 58 30, 000 1. 58 30, 000 | 1, 58 30, 000 1.58 | 30, 000 ‘3s 
eT eee aliscnegitntth iplininsemanidiaa ESE Lmenducneseslspeddnensaneipeiehuhabed erin aat bh tent raetmmmein abisadiiiinkiaa 1.75 
Drug cs 20, 000 | 1.75 30, 000 1.75 30, 000 | 1. 75 30, 000 1.75 | 24, 000 2.00 
SR SD GN occ ncctdds acevesnntnssibalnees eee eece cece nos fecccccescsecfocccc cc -cesslecccescecess loccecccnsecdleccocecesoce Cie Bea ce 2.30 
Furniture , 24, 000 | 2. 21 24. 000 | 2.21 24, 000 | 221 | 24, 000 221 | 24, 000 5 
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1 Canned milk rate, carload, $1.1914. 
Tariffs: Southern Pacific Co.’s (Southern Pacific Steam Ship Lines) 114-C, I. 0 


T. C, F. B. westbound 1, R. H. Countiss’s I. C. C, 1155. Southern Pacific Co.’s Loc. & Prop., 160-F, I. 


G. F. D. Circular, 68-B. 


UnNitep STaTEs SENATE, 
COMMITTER ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION, 
March 6, 1926, 
Hon. Ciype RB. ArrcHison, 
Chairman Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Pear CHAIRMAN: With reference to the consideration your com- 
mission is now giving to the matter captioned Ex parte 87, I desire to 
have a letter which I have received from Mr. Roland Johnston, man- 
ager of the traffic bureau of the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce, and 
inclosed herewith, studied in connection therewith, 1 shall ask that 





? Canned milk rate, carload, $1. 


Joint and Proportional Freight Tariff, 16-K, W.J. Sodgman’s I. C. C. 178. 
. C. 4536. Southern Pacific of Mexico i¢ Department, 


. C. 911. 


you return it to me as soon as possible, with any explanation of this 
situation that you might deem necessary to make, 

The injustice is so apparent and the need for rectification is 5° 
necessary that I hope that the commission will go into this matter 
thoroughly at the earliest possible time. I note that Mr. Johnston 
points out that your commission is overworked, and that I appreciate, 
but such discrimination should not be tolerated. 

Will you please return the inclosed with an expression as soon ag 
possible. rs 

Sincerely yours, 


RALPH H, CaMBRON. 








INTPRSTATH CoMMERCH COMMISSION, 
Washington, March 9, 1926. 
[Areged unauthorized fourth-section departures of Southern Pacific 
in connection with rates to Arizona versus Mexico] 
flon. RatpH H. CAMBRON, 
United States Senate. 
wy Dear Senator: Your letter of March 6, addressed to former 
( rman Clyde B. Aitchison, inclosing a letter dated February 27 
from Mr. Roland Johnston, manager of the traffic bureau of the Phoe- 
Chamber of Commerce, has been referred to me. Mr. Johnston 
sits with his letter copies of letters and exhibits purporting to 
show certain alleged departures from the fourth seetion of the inter- 
esate commerce act resulting from rates maintained by the Southern 
Pacifie Railroad to Guaymas, Mazatlan, and other points in Mexico lower 
than to points in Arizona, such as Phoenix and Tucson. Mr. John- 
y's letter and the inclosures, which include copies of a letter written 
br him to this commission under date of February 8, 1926, and of the 
- thereto written by the secretary of the commission under date 
rebruary 20, are returned herewith. 
While I regret that through oversight Mr. Johnston was not so 
d in the secretary's letter of February 20, immediately upon 
receipt of Mr. Johnston’s letter of February 8 the commission under- 
in investigation of the situation alleged to exist. By February 
©) the facts had been developed to the extent indicated in the letter 
written Mr. Johnston on that date, and on that date the commission 
k the matter up with the Southern Pacific and is now in corre- 
ndence with that carrier with a view to having prompt action taken 
which will clear up the situation. I am not able at present writing 
to advise you what will be the outcome of the present steps being taken 
by the commission, but as soon as it is possible to do so the commis- 
sion will communieate further with you and with Mr. Johnston, giving 
full advice in the premises. 
Very truly yours, 
Josern B. EASTMAN, Chairman, 


Mr. LENROOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Since 
the time is to be divided under the direction of two Senators, 
one favoring and the other opposing the bill, should the time 
be yielded by one of those Senators? For example, the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] is speaking in my time. Should 
I yield to him openly, fixing the time, or leave it to his dis- 
cretion? I prefer to yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that the Sena- 
tor from Ohio yield to the Senator from Wisconsin, fixing the 
time. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin 30 min- 
utes. 

Mr. KING. I observe that the Senator from Ohio has taken 
two minutes in making his statement. I hope it will be charged 
to him and not to those on the opposite side. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I am opposed to the pending 
bill because its passage would, in my judgment, benefit nobody 
except the water carriers. It would greatly injure the entire 
Middle West and in the long run would injure the very Inter- 
mountain States that are seeking particularly this legislation. 
At first blush, to permit any lower rate for a long haul than 
for a shorter one on the same line seems like a discrimination, 
but if the principle is correctly applied there is no such dis- 
crimination, and in the short time that I have at my disposal 
to-day I am going to discuss the principle involved in the mat- 
ter rather than any specific instances or rates. 

With the completion of the Panama Canal, which the Mid- 
die West helped to build with the rest of the country as well as 
the Intermountain States, it became possible for industries on 
the Atlantie coast to send their products by water to the 
Pacific coast at a much lower rate than the regular rail rate, 
and this has shut out industries in the Middle West from 
access to the Pacific coast market. Under ordinary conditions 
all sueh traffic would be entirely lost to the railroads, but the 
fact is that it costs the railroads practically the same amount 
of money to maintain their roadbeds and cars and other 
equipment and their general overhead expense as if a part of 
the traffie carried by water were carried over the railroads. 
Under existing law no rate can be made that does not in- 
crease the net revenues of the railroads. In this connection 
I want to make reference to a statement made by the dis- 
Unguished Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] on yesterday, 
wherein he used this language: 


, Does it not show to you the absurdity of the whole proposition? 
shat is $15,000,000 gross, at what price? 


lie was speaking of the $15,000,000 addiiional revenue which 
the railroads claim they would have received had the Inter- 
state Commeree Commission allowed the departure from the 


fourth section on the 47 commodities that it refused to allow 
the other day. 
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The Senator from Nevada continued: 


Mind you, there is bound to be a net profit out of the $500,090,000 
because the railroads are guaranteed 5% per cent 


I am sure the Senator from Nevada did not mean that 
there was any such guaranty, because there is none. The rail- 
roads are entitled under the Constitution of the United States 
to impose such rates as will pay the reasonable operating ex- 
penses of the roads honestly and efficiently managed and a 
reasonable return upon the value of their property devoted to 
transportation use. This rate of 54% per cent is nothing more 
or less than the judgment of the commission as to what con- 
stitutes a reasonable return. But there is no guaranty of 
any kind in connection with it. The commission permits such 
rates as in its judgment will permit a return of 5% per cent, 
but if the earnings under these rates do not produce that 5% 
per cent return, the railroads do not get the 5% per cent. If, 
indeed, there is a loss, the railroads suffer the loss and the 
Government pays nothing. 

Under existing law no rate can be made that does not in- 
crease the revenues of the railroads. The only questions, 
therefore, in a departure from the provisions of the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act are: Would the rate 
proposed add to the net revenues of the railroad? Would the 
railroads lose all or the major portion of such traffic except 
for such low rate? Would such rate discriminate against in- 
termediate points on the railroad? If the answer to the 
first question be “no,” there can be no departure. If the 
answer to the second question be “no,” there can be no de- 
parture. If the answer to the third question be “ yes,” there 
can be no departure from the fourth section. I think that 
will be conceded by every Senator. 

Now, the commission has itself laid down what I think 
is clearly the proper rule with regard to departures from the 
fourth section. In the transcontinental cases of 1022 they 
said: 

In the light of these and similar conditions we are of opinion and 
find that in the administration of the fourth section the words “ rea- 
sonably compensatory” imply that a rate properly so described must 
(1) cover and more than cover the extra or additional expenses in- 
curred in handling the traffic to which it applies, (2) be no lower 
than necessary to meet existing competition, (3) not to be so low 
as to threaten the extinction of legitimate competition by water car- 
riers, and (4) not impose an undue burden on other traffic or jeopar- 
dize an appropriate return on the value of carrier property generally 
as contemplated in section 15A of the act. 


Those are the rules that the commission applies in passing 
upon departures from the fourth section, and, if correctly ap- 
plied, I challenge any Senator to show where any Intermoun- 
tain State can possibly be injured by the application of the 
fourth section so far as departures are concerned. The rule 
has been stated and the reasons for the departures from the 
fourth section in certain cases have been stated from the very 
beginning of the organization of the Interstate Commerce Coni- 
mission or the very inception of the fourth section relative to 
the long-and-short-haul question. Commissioner Cooley, one of 
the first commissioners and one of the ablest who ever sat on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, said what I shall read. 
I have not the date of the decision, but it was in connection 
with the case of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad: 


It was fairly shown before us that instances exist, and may be found, 
along the route of petitioner's lines in the States of Kentucky, Tennes- 
sec, Georgia, Alabama, Mississipp!, and Louisiana where the competl- 
tion of waterways forces down the railroad rates below what it fs 
possible to make them at noncompetitive points and still maintain the 
roads with success or efficiency. The reason is that the carriers by 
water can perform the service at very much less cost than the carriers 
by land. The general fact is that railroad rates for the transportation 
of property must approximate closely those which are made between 
the same points by steamer, and the steamer rates are generally, if 
not invariably, much below what the railroads can afford to accept 
upon all their business, 

In such cases, if competition ts maintained, more must be charged 
at interior points than can be obtained at the points of competition; 
and if the competitive rates are such as are productive of some gain, 
however slight, the noncom>etitive points are likely to reeelve indirect 
advantage therefrom, while the competitive points have the larger and 
more direct benefit, and are afforded a choice of agencies in transporta- 
tion whose rivairy may fairly be expected to keep the cost down to a 
minimum. The interior points may have no ground for complaint in 
such a case, provided the rates they are charged are in themselves just 
and reasonable, even though the fact be that in some cases more is 
charged for the short than for the long haul over the snme line in the 
same direction. This general fact is recognized the world over; and of 
Bagtish railways it has been often remarked that some of them would 
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be deprived of much of their value if they were not allowed to meet 
water competition by such concessions at the points of contact as the 


competition would compel, 


Mr. President, I stated in the beginning that the only inter- 
est, in my judgment, that would be benefited by the passage of 
the pending bill would be that of the water carriers, and their 
benefit would be in permitting them to charge such rates as 
would enable them to receive excessive profits for the traffic 
which they carry by water, for it is the invariable rule that 
the water carrier makes a rate just enough below the railroad 
rate to get the business. 

Ii is rather curious, Mr. President, that we find here in the 
Scnate of the United States practically the only champions of 


the water terminals are the Senators from the Intermountain 
States which do not have a single navigable river or water 
port within their borders, . 


If the present condition constituted an injury to the water 
terininals of the United States, if it were going to drive ves- 
seis from the seas, is it not a little curious that ports like San 
rancisco, Seattle, Tacoma, and Los Angeles, on the Pacific 
const, and many ports upon the Atlantic coast, are not favoring 
the pending proposition? They are interested in the main- 
tenance of water competition, of course, because it is that that 
gives them their advantage to-day as against the interior of 
fhe country; and yet we find every one of them, without a 
single exception of which I know, opposed to the pending bill. 
So, really, Mr. President, it does not seem to me that the con- 
corn of our friends from the Intermountain States for the 
maintenance of water competition can be very persuasive. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LIENROOT. I yield merely for a question, for my time 
is limited 

Mr. ODDIE. IT will ask the Senator if he does not think that 
there may be other reasons for pressing the pending measure 
than the reasons he has just indicated? 

Mr. LENROOT. In my judgment there is no reason, be- 
cause it will not destroy water competition, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, under the law itself as it now stands, 
is prohibited from permitting any railroad rate that will de- 
getroy water competition. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. 1 can not yield to the Senator. 
30 minutes, 

Mr. BLEASE. 


I have only 


I merely wish to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. LENROOT. I will yield merely for a question. 

Mr. BLEASE. Does not the Senator think that the reason 
why the large ports and towns are opposing the pending bill 
is because they want to force freight into those ports and 
towns in order that they may transmit it to the interior see- 
tions of the country? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I presume it is true that 
every large city which has transportation by water also wants 
the advantage of transportation by rail as well: but the last 
thing that they would desire would be the destruction of water 
competition. 

Mr. ODDIE rose, 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not vield further. 

Mr. President, | want to say a word about the “ reasonably 
compensatory” rate which has been so greatly criticized. I 
understand the statement was made that in the act of 1920, 
when the fourth section was amended and the words “ reason- 
ably compensatory” were inserted, it was the thought of the 
Interstate Commerce Committee and it was the intention of 
Congress to make the words “reasonably compensatory ” 
synonymous with “fully compensatory.” That could not pos- 
sibly be, because if the language were to be used in that sense 
then there could not be any departure in any case from the 
fourth section of the act, for if the long haul is fully compensa- 
tory then any higher rate to any intermediate point would be 
exorbitant and not justified by the act. It seems to me there is 
no possible escape from that position, and it seems to me further 
that the commission -has given the only interpretation possible, 
and that is that the rate for the long haul, if it is to be lower 
than for the short haul, must be a rate that, after all out-of- 
pocket expenses are paid, will add to the net revenues of the 
railroad, 

Mr. President, let us see where the Intermountain States are 
injured. Suppose, by reason of water competition, the water 
carrier carries all of a certain kind of freight, and that but for 
the passage of this bill the railroads might carry a portion of it, 
thus increasing their net revenue. Under the Constitution 


they are entitled to a reasonable return upon the value of their 
property, and if we deprive them of that increase on the long 
hanl, does it not follow as surely as night follows day that 
they will be entitled to inerease their present intermediate 
rates, and therefore instead of this bill being a benefit to the 
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intermountain section it would in the long run be an injury to 
them and result in an increase of rates? 

Oh, but, Mr. President, 1 understand that the jobbing bhoycoc 
feel that if this bill shall be passed the railroads will, as ;, 
many commodities, reduce rates to the water terminals and 
then, in order to secure such rates, will also reduce the rates ;,, 
all intermediate points. Granted for the sake of the are). 
ment, but if that be true what then follows? It is absoluteiy 
certain that such action would decrease their net revenues. and 
if their net revenues were decreased what would follow? 

The railroads would be entitled to an increase of rates on 
all the farm products of the Intermountain States. So that the 
result would be to punish the farmers of the Intermount: iy 
States for the benefit of a few jobbers who it is hoped will 
establish themselves there. There is no escape from that 
proposition, Mr. President, as it seems to me. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur 
one question? 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield for one question. 

Mr. GOODING. I put in the Recorp yesterday the fact that 
the Southern Pacific 

Mr. LENROOT. I can not yield for a sgeech, 
merely for a question. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to say to the Senator 

Mr. LENROOT. No; do not say anything to me; I merely 
yielded for a question. i 

Mr. GOODING. Very well. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to that, Mr. President. we 
have heard a great deal about the eastern rates. Here jis a), 
illustration. Grapes from California to New York take a rate 
now of $1.73 a hundred, but grapes from New York to (ali- 
fornia take a rate of $3 a hundred, nearly 100 per cent higher 
than the eastbound rate. Is there any complaint upon the 
part of the western growers because they have as low a rate 
as that? If, however, this bill should pass and there should be 
no opportunity for relief, and, indeed, if the commission 
should be compelled to repeal the orders permitting departures 
on eastbound traffic, what would happen to the farmers of the 
Intermountain States? Their rates would be increased. There 
ean be no escape from that conclusion. Are Senators more in- 
terested in the agricultural industry of the Intermountain 
States than in the business of the jobbers of those States? 

But it is said the western railroads have paid and are pay- 
ing excessive demands. That may be: but if that is true, the 
remedy is not the passage of this bill, but application to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to reduce their general level 
of rates; and it ought to be done if the statement of the 
Senator from Idaho holds good to-day as well as some years 
ago, when he related the stock dividends and cash dividends 
paid by some of the railroads west of the Mississippi River 

Mr. President, one other thing. It has been stated here 
time and again that under this bill it is not proposed to inter- 
fere with departures from the fourth section now in existence. 
In the first place, if that be true, here is a discrimination that 
is proposed to be made permanent with reference to one 
locality that has secured a departure as against another lo- 
cality that has not. But, Mr. President, I do not so read this 
bill. In my judgment, this bill will compel the Interstate 
Commerce Commission if it shall carry out its intent and 
purpose as rapidly as may be to repeal and set aside every 
order permitting a departure from the fourth section. The 
language is general, and the proviso recites: 





I yielded 





That such authorization, on account of water competition, as may 
be lawfully in effect on December 7, 1925, shall not be required to 
be changed except upon the further order of the commission. 


That, of course, would relieve the railroads of any penalty 
by reason of the violation of the fourth section so long as 
these orders remained in effect; but it clearly would be the 
duty of the commission to follow the law and at the earliest 
possible moment to issue an order setting aside every single 
departure now existing with regard to the fourth section. 

Mr. President—I have only a few minutes left—the other 
day, in the speech of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess], in 
pointing out a certain coal situation that existed in the Past, 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. Watsn] asked him if the 
Senator's contention did not propese to deprive a coal mine 
of the advantages that it had by reason of its location. 

Mr. President, that leads me to say that the passage of this 
bill in its present form will tend to build up monopoly; and 
taking the very instance of the coal mine, if the departure 
had not been permitted in that case, who would have goiten 
the benefit of that refusal? With the permission for de 
parture there was competition between the two, competition 
based upon a reasonable profit; but without that the coal 
mine would get the difference between the rate by rail apd 
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the rate by water, just shaving under eneugh to get the busi- 
ness, and the result would be simply to add to the profits of 
the coal mines and increase the price of coal to the consumer. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President 

Mr. LENROOT. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Following exactly the same idea, is not the 


effect and purpose of this to deprive the interior country of the | 


natural advantage which it has by being nearer to the source 
of supply? 

Mr. LENROOT. No; certainly not. If it were not for the 
Panama Canal, of course, there would be no such condition as 
we now have; but we are deprived in the Middle West just as 
much, I will say to the Senator, as he is in the Intermountain 
States by reason of the existence of the Panama Canal. That 
is a physical fact. That presents a condition that no law can 
change, so far as water competition is concerned, and we have 
to face that fact. The result is that if railroads are not per- 
mitted in some Cases to depart from the fourth section, facto- 
ries will be driven from the Middle West to the Atlantic coast, 
where they can ship all of their products by water to the Pacific 
eoast. 

is there any injury to anybody so long as the lower rate 
does increase the net revenue of the railroads, from permitting 
a part of that traffic to go by rail? If it does not increase the 
net revenue it can not be done at all. Nobody in the Inter- 
mountain States will be injured, unless it might be some few 
jobbers, and I can not for the life of me see how they are 
affected, because if a commodity goes to Seattle or goes to 
Portland entirely by water, assuming that the water rate is 
not increased, could not the Portland or Seattle jobber compete 
against the Intermountain States by reason of their water rate 
just as effectually as they do to-day? 

So, Mr. President, notwithstanding the fact that the present 
condition does greatly injure the Middle West, if this bill were 
based upon a just principle, if it would really benefit the Inter- 
mountain States, I should be inclined to favor it; but if there 
be any trouble with the situation to-day it is not with the 
fourth section as it stands, but it is with its application ; and in 
view of the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
last week, I do not see how any complaint can be made con- 
cerning its application, for in my judgment the commission 
leaned over backward in its decision last week as against the 
application of the railroads with regard to certain commodities. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I appreciate, as I said in the 
beginning, how at first blush the present condition seems like 
a gross discrimination against the Intermountain States; but 
unless it can be shown that the passage of this bill will give 
to the Intermountain States lower rates on westbound traflic 
that will be compensatory, that will add to the revenues of the 
railroads, as well as upon the Pacific coast terminals, and un- 
less it can be further shown that such rates on westbound traffic 
will not ultimately increase the rates on farm products of the 
Intermountain States, then there is not any possible justifica- 
tion for this bill. Because it seems clear to me, Mr. President, 
that under a proper application of section 4 as it stands there 
can be no benefit from the passage of the bill to the Intermoun- 
tain States, that there is injury to the Middle West, and that 
the only result eventually will be to increase the water rates 
and increase the profits of water carriers. I can not bring my- 
self to the support of the bill. 

I want to say just one word as an illustration of how it 
affects the Middle West. It appeared in the hearings before the 
committee. Wisconsin paper manufacturers some years ago 
found that Sweden was shipping paper into the port of New 
Orleans at a price so low that it was impossible for the Wis- 
consin paper manufacturers to compete with Sweden upon the 
existing railroad rate, and they made application for relief 
under the fourth section. If that had not been granted, what 
would have happened? Would the intermediate points between 
Wisconsin and New Orleans have profited at all by failure to 
grant that relief? Of course not. On the other hand, Wiscon- 
sin laborers in our paper mills would have been deprived of 
employment for the making of a certain amount of paper in 
our own country, and we would have permitted it to be made 
in a foreign country. That is what happened with reference 
to paper in Wisconsin; and yet Senators would pass a law 
here that would be iron-bound and rigid in its terms, that never 
under any circumstances would permit relief of that character. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Would he permit the use of freight rates to protect 
the paper industry of this country? 

Mr. LENROOT. To the injury of anybody else? No; cer- 
tainly not, but—I have only two minutes—— 

Mr. GOODING. Was not the first application that was made 
by the paper mills of the Senator's State made as against the 
eastern paper milis, from the eastern coast? 
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Mr. LENROOT. No; I do not so, understand. 

Mr. GOODING. I want to tell the Senator, then—— 

Mr. LENROOT. No, no; I have not any time. 

Mr. GOODING. I will tell him in my own time, then, be- 
cause 1 remember when he refused to permit the consideration 
of the freight rate when we were making up a tariff for the 
protection of the farmer. 

Mr. LENROOT. Exactly. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator did that; did he not? 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; I did; and I still maintain the same 
position. 

Mr. GOODING. Now, the Senator would use it in the in- 
terest of his own paper mills. 

Mr. LENROOT. No. I have two minutes, I think. I still 
maintain the same position; but I say to the Senator that 
where we can make a rate that injures nobody, that increases 
the net revenues of the railroads, benefiting the intermediate 
points by reason of that increase of net revenue, and at the 
same time we can help an American industry through the em- 


| ployment of American workmen as against a foreign industry 


and foreign workmen, I am in favor of that kind of a proposi- 
tion. The Senator apparently is not. 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I am in favor of protection, but I 
want the freight rates figured on farm products that come in 
competition with foreign farm products as well as foreign- 
made paper. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I would apply exactly the 
same rule with reference to departures from the fourth section 
in favor of farm products as against foreign products; but the 
Senator is not willing to do that. That is the difference. 

Mr. President, I see that my time has expired. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that the 
Senator has two minutes left. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, the main thing the Senator 
seems to be worried about is the water transportation and the 
intermountain country. He is afraid, as he says, that this bill 
will help nothing but the water transportation. 

It is a strange thing that the water transportation is fight- 
ing for this bill. That shows the idiocy of the water trans- 
portation if he is right, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
vada yield to me? It would help water transportation, but he 
admits that it would injure the jobbers in the interior. Let us 
get that into the Recorp. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am not going to make a speech. I have 
done iny share of the speaking for several days. I want to 
make a statement so that L may see if I understand the 
Senator. It would appear from the Senator's argument that 
water people are so crazy that they do not realize that this 
does not help them. As a matter of fact, the competition be- 
tween water carriers where there were no railroads has been 
so severe that it has been difficult to maintain water trans- 
portation. The people who have the regular lines running 
through the Panama Canal are complaining about the tramp 
steamers, over whom they have no control. Water trans- 
portation is one thing that no one has ever been able to 
monopolize. 

That is one answer to the proposition. Another answer is 
this: The farmers of the Middle West are just as anxious 
for this bill as anyone on earth. They are unanimously for 
it. Why? There is a theory, you understand, that a railroad 
has to earn so much, and it does in law, because the Congress 
permits it to do so, and we have gone so far as to say that 
5% per cent is a reasonable rate, which is an instruction to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission so to fix their rates that 
the railroads will earn that. It is said that we guarantee it. 
I do not care what you call it. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission the:uselves have said that if we lower the rate 
on that part of the freight at the terminal points we will have 
to raise it somewhere else to get the necessary returns for 
the railroads. 

Senators keep talking about lowering a compensatory rate. 
Another Senator is going to discuss the compensatory-rate 
question. The Interstate Commerce Commission recently said 
that the railroads had not shown that the rates asked by 
western roads were compensatory; that in all the testimony 
they had not shown anything but out-of-pocket cost for haul- 
ing. It is not adding to the revenues; it is lowering them; 
and observe what the railroads did, sir. At the same time 
that they asked to lower the rates 30 per cent to the ter- 
minal points they asked to raise them 5 per cent at the in- 
terior points; and why? ‘The total revenue had to be main- 
tained at the expense of the interior. 

That is all I have to say. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I will use my two minutes 
now. I will say to the Senator (but if the lowering of a rate 
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involved the ralsing of rates to the intermediate points the 
Interstate Commerce Commission would have no power to 
grant relief under the fourth section, and I know of no case 
where it has done so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Interstate Commerce Commission pay 
no attention whatever to sections 2 and 3 in the considera- 
tion of this matter, and that is exactly the reason why it has 
become necessary for the Congress of the United States to 
take away from them their discretion. 

Mr. LENROOT. I deny that they have any such discre- 
tion, 

Mr. PITTMAN. They have been utilizing and violating a 
discretion that they do not possess, then. 


Mr. LENROOT. I know of no such case. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is the difference between the propo- 
sitions 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 


Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, several days ago when the Senate 
was considering the independent offices appropriation bill I 
subinitted some observations upon the bill which is now before 
us, and stated that when the measure was formally before the 
Senate for consideration I would amplify and complete my 
remarks, 

The remarks TI made then were withheld until I had an oppor- 
tunity to complete what I desired to say. My remarks then, 
and what I shall now state, will appear in the Recorp as one 
address. 

Mr. President, the measure before us is of transcendent im- 
portance to the intermountain section as well as to other sec- 
tions of our country. Moreover, it involves a principle which is 
important to the entire country—to railroads and to the public 
generally. Any question relating to transportation is of vital 
interest to the people, particularly where there is great in- 
dustrial activity and the products of field and farm and mill 
and mine are of large proportions. 

The material progress of a people largely depends upon trans- 
portation. Indeed, it may be said that without means of com- 
munication and intercourse between nations progress would be 
arrested and civilization retarded. There would be a reversion 
to the troglodite stage and to the most primitive conditions. In 
ancient times, when land transportation was limited to the most 
primitive methods, the prosperous and progressive communities 
and states were found upon the shores and banks of oceans, 
seas, lakes, and rivers. The wind and the sail, and the boats 
propelled by human hands, carried the limited products of the 
people to the markets, unimportant though they were, of the 
known world. The shores of the Mediterranean Sea were dot- 
ted for hundreds and, indeed, thousands of years with powerful 
cities, made great and populous by their maritime trade. 
Wealth results not alone from production, but from distribu- 
tion and consumption. It were idle to produce from field and 
mine and mill unless instrumentalities exist to carry the prod- 
ucts to consuming markets. The transportation problem is a 
vital and a continuing one. 

Before the days of railroads there was developed in the 
United States a considerable volume of coastal trade and of 
river traflic. Canals were built, and upon our rivers and 
streams boats in large numbers carried the products of the 
people from producer to consumer and united remote parts of 
the country and brought the people into close relations. It was 
found that water transportation was cheap and of the highest 
utility. 

As our railroads were built, water transportation progres- 
sively declined. The genius of America manifested itself in 
feverish efferts to gridiron the United States with railroads. 
The period from 1850 to 1900 is an epie in the history of ‘our 
country. It reeords the achievements of great builders and en- 
gineers and the construction of nearly 300,000 miles of rail- 
roads, binding all parts of this Republic together, thus con- 
tributing not alone to the material prosperity of the people, but 
to their unity and to their economic and political solidarity. 

But this tremendous railroad expansion, important and 
bencficent as it was, brought some evils which marred its 
achievements and its victories. It drove the boats from our 
rivers and inland streams and destroyed water transportation. 
Unfortunately railroad management in many instances became 
selfish and oppressive. Rivalries between railroad systems re- 
sulted most disastrously not only to the railroads themselves 
and their stockholders, but to the public generally, and par- 
ticularly to certain sections or parts of our country. Railroad 
scandals became frequent, and powerful financial interests used 
railroad corporations as if they were mere pawns upon the 
chess board. Stockholders were robbed, bona fide investors 
were despoiled of their property, and the public were the vic- 
tims of immoral, irrational, and cruel conspiracies and practices, 
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The interests of the public were lost sight of in these maq 
and destructive policies. Many sections of the country wore 
discriminated against in order to contribute to the development 
of favored areas, and certain industries and business eytey- 
prises were aided by rebates and other vicious and illees| 
practices to the injury and often to the destruction of com. 
petitors. 

These unjust and oppressive methods and policies wrouecht 
incalculable harm to the business of the country and to iy- 
portant sections of the Republic. Congestion was brought about 
in various sections, and starvation and atrophy in other parts, 
Ambitious men, pereeiving how their material and business in- 
terests might be advanced by the control of tranzportation or 
as a result of discrimination in freight rates in their behalr, 
sought control, directly or indirectly, of railroad <secilities. 

This policy has resulted in industrial congestion which has 
proven disadvantageous to the growth of the country and to 
the best interests of the people. It is possible economies may 
result from the centralization of industrial plants and great 
mdnufacturing centers. But it urbanizes too much and econ. 
centrates in a limited section of the country too large a propor- 
tion of the population. 

It would be far better for the agriculturists of the United 
States if manufacturing plants were operating in all parts of 
the country. It would be better for the health and the moral 
welfare of the people if there was a diffusion of industrial en- 
terprises and in all States there were found great manufactur- 
ing plants instead of having the manufacturing industry con- 
centrated in a limited number of communities. 

Discriminations upon the part of railroads have contributed 
to this centralization of the manufacturing interests of the 
United States. Why should not more of the cotton of the 
South be manufactured into cotton fabrics in the States in 
which cotton is grown? And why should not our woolen fab- 
rics be manufactured in the regions where wool is produced? 
The railroads have favored a policy which compelled the trans- 
portation of raw materials thousands of miles in order to be 
manufactured into finished products. They have then carried a 
portion of the finished products back to the region of the raw 
materials. This has given the railroads freight both ways. 
Perhaps it has helped the railroads, but it has injured the 
people. 

President Harding criticized the scheme of adjusting freight 
rates in such a way as to attract industries to some centers 
and repel them from others. I ask to have inserted in the 
Recorp, without reading, an excerpt from one of his messages 
to Congress. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. . 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


The existing scheme of adjusting freight rates has been favoring the 
basing points until industries are attracted to some centers and re- 
pelled from others. A great volume of uneconomic and wasteful trans- 
portation has attended, and the cost increased accordingly. The 
grain, milling, and meat-packing industries afford ample illustration 
and the attending concentration is readily apparent. The menaces in 
concentration are not Mmited to the retarding influences on agriculture. 

Manifestly, the conditions and terms of railway transportation ought 
not to be permitted to increase this undesirable tendency. We have a 
just pride in our great cities, but we shall find a greater pride in the 
Nation which has a larger distribution of its population in the country 
where comparatively self-sufficient smaller communities may blend 
agriculture and mannfacturing interests in harmonious helpfulness aud 
enhance good fortune. Such a movement contemplates no destruction 
ef things wrought, of investments made, or wealth involved. It only 
looks te the general policy of transportation of distributed industry 
and of highway construction to encourage the spread of our popula- 
tion and restore the proper balances between city and country. The 
problem may well have your earnest consideration. 


Mr. KING. There has been altogether too much concentra- 
tion of population and congestion of industry at certain centers 
in this country because of discriminatory freight rates enjoyed 
for decades by certain cities and which, by their beneficiaries, 
are now regarded as vested rights. Discrimination in the 
nature of rebates, drawbacks, and secret and private rates, 
which was formerly rampant in«the country, has been de- 
stroyed by the act to regulate commerce, but the regular rates 
for rail transportation built up by an infinite number of private 
bargaining deals between railroads and shippers and communt- 
ties is a veritable labyrinth of inequality and discrimination 
between communities and between commodities with respect to 
transportation by common carriers of the United States. 

This mass of rates is called in transportation “the 
rate structures.” It is a veritable crazy quilt of imeonsistent 


and arbitrary and illogical rates in which every community 
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having an advantage over its natural competitors thinks that ] 
it has vested interest, and to defend this interest fights any 
changes Which are proposed for the purpose of equalization and 
rationalization. The competition of coastwise shipping, inter- 
coastal shipping, and the potential competition of river trans- 
portation are the only potential needs to really equalize and 
rationalize the rate structure, and water competition can not 
operate to equalize and rationalize the rate structure, if the rail 
carriers are to be permitted to put in special rates to destroy 
water competition to the few points at which water competition 
is actually available. 

The railroads, by their rebates, discriminations, and unjust 
practices, aroused the country to such an extent that Congress 
in 1887 was compelled to act. 

One of the most vicious and injurious practices was to 
charge for a long haul no greater rates than were established 
for short hauls or hauls to intermediate points. It is obvious 
what the results will be where this policy is pursued. The 
intermediate points will be compelled to pay for the losses or 
lack of profits resulting from the long haul, and the most dis- 
tant points will profit and be built up at the expense of the 
intermediate points. This policy, as applied to the West, tended 
to aggrandize the Pacific coast ports, but it was disastrous to 
the Intermountain States. 

Under the policy the railroads could ruin and did ruin sec- 
tions and districts and States, economleally and industrially, 
and in so doing they could and did build up and enrich other 
sections of the country. With the high freight rates from the 
East and from the West to the Intermountain States it was im- 
possible for the inhabitants of that section to compete in any 
line of industry with other sections of the country. If they 
produced abundantly of wool, the rates to the manufacturing 
markets of the East were so high that frequently the producers 
of wool were forced into bankruptcy and the transportation 
charges upon all commodities shipped from the East or from the 
West to the intermountain region were advanced to such high 
levels because of the enormous freight rates that it impoverished 
the people to procure them. 

As Senators know, for many years it cost no more, and in 
some instances it cost less, to ship from the Atlantic coast to 
the Pacific coast and back to Reno, Salt Lake City, and Boise, 
and other intermountain points, than it did to ship the same 
ommodities from the Atlantic coast to the points referred to. 
It cost more to ship commodities produced in the intermoun- 
tain regions to the coast than it did to ship similar articles 
from the Atlantic coast or the Chicago district to the coast. 
Upon every hand the Intermountain States had freight barriers 
erected against it. It seemed as if there was a conspiracy to 
prevent that great section of cur country from developing and 
from investing capital to convert the raw materials, of which 
it has a great abundance, into finished products. And, as I 
have stated, other sections of the United States were dis- 
criminated against and similar barriers were erected, which 
resulted in retarding their industrial and economic development. 

Prior to the enactment of the fourth section it was a common 
condition for rates to be made from Chicago to Salt Lake City 
which were equal to the rate from Chicago to San Francisco 
and back to Salt Lake City. This is a typical case which will 
illustrate the situation in the Intermountain States. The dis- 
tance from Chicago to San Francisco is 2,270 miles. The dis- 
tance from Chicago to Salt Lake City is 1,525 miles, which 
means that if the distance from Chicago to San Francisco be 
divided into three units, that the distance from Chicago to Salt 
Lake City is two of these units. Under the old practice which 
obtained in many cases the merchants of Salt Lake City for 
two units of actual railroad service were compelled to pay a 
rate for a unit of service which was double the rate charged 
San Francisco per unit of service on the same commodity. 

There were, indeed, cases where the discrimination was 
greater than this. There were cases where steel was actually 
shipped to San Francisco and back to Utah points at a mate- 
rial saving in freight charges over the charges which would have 
been imposed if this steel had been stopped in transit in Salt 
Lake City. The fourth section prevents this practice to a cer- 
tain extent. That is, the railroads can not charge double the 
rate for a unit of service against Salt Lake City and in favor 
of San Francisco, but they are limited to charging 150 per 
cent per unit of service as against 200 per cent per unit of 
service as measured by the San Francisco rate. That is why 
I say the fourth section only went part way in a proper equali- 
zation of freight rates as between Chicago and San Francisco 
and Chicago and Salt Lake City. 

It is no wonder that the people of the intermountain region, 
with memories still fresh of the wrongs suffered before the 
enactment of the fourth section, desire to intrench themselves 


in the partial advantage they have gained against rate dis- 
| crimination and are appealing to Congress to make the advance 
which they have gained permanent, and to prevent the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission from violating the fourth seetion 
to their detriment, or rather to prevent the transcontinental 
carriers from making repeated and ever-recurring applications 
for the violation of the fourth seetion to the detriment of the 
intermountain region. As advantageous as the fourth section 
is to this region, its advantages will be enhanced if the fourth 
section be made permanent in its application to the intermeun- 
| tain country, and if no exceptions or violations be allowed to 
transcontinental carriers upon the one ground upon which all 
these applications are made, namely, the cut rates to prevent 
trafiic from passing from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast 
through the Panama Canal. Under the strict application of the 
fourth section a rate of $1.50 from Chicago to the Pacific coast 
means a rate of $1.50 from Chicago to Salt Lake City. It 
means that the rate per unit of service for San Francisco is 
50 cents and thet the rate per unit of service for Salt Lake 
from Chicago is 75 cents; that there is a maximum, permanent 
discrimination against Salt Lake City equal to 50 per cent 
when measured by the San Francisco rate. 

Without reading, I ask to insert at this point a few excerpts 
from an article written by Judge McChord several years ago, 
dealing with the discriminations, rates, and inequitable prac- 
tices of carriers. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 




















MONUMENTS EVIDENCING RUINOUS EFFECTS OF 
RATES 


LONG-AND-SHORT-HAUL 


Many of these factories prove to be failures, and a ride over the 
country to-day discloses crumbling smokestacks in many towns and 
villages as grim monuments to the dead hopes of their projectors. Not 
all of these were properly located; many of them were the result of 
the dreams of some inventor of a short cut to wealth, but most of 
them should have survived, and would have done so except that influ- 
ences were at work that made success impossible. Among the chief of 
these was the fact that the railroads favored certain manufacturing 
centers in the way of facilities and rates. 

The freight traffic manager's business was to secure tonnage for the 
particular railway by which he was employed. Long hauls, in large 
lots, afforded attractive business that added to the aggregate of the 
returns to the carrier from his efforts and led to his preferment by 
those higher up in the control and management of the roads. (Com- 
petition for business at points reached by deveral railroads was keen 
and incessant. The more railroads that served a particular point the 
keener the struggle between rival traffic officials for business. For 
many years previous to 1910, and by many roads until 1906, rebates 
were paid to secure business to such an extent that officials have 
frankly admitted in evidence in proceedings before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission that few carriers pretended to collect more than 
80 per cent of the advertised rates on shipments from competitive 
points. Railroads were built from business centers to business centers, 
Some reached the objective points by short, direct routes and others 
by long, indirect routes. The latter, in order to do business at the 
competitive points, met the rates named by the short line, meanwhile 
maintaining higher rates at shorter-distance points on their own line. 
In the same way, competition by boats on our inland and coastwise 
waterways was met by all-rail carriers until transportation by water, 
so far as our inland rivers are concerned, has been nearly abandoned. 

The inducement to give the large shipper and all shippers for 
manufacturing centers an adequate supply of cars, transit privileges, 
switching arrangements, etc., was ever present, and the force of 
competition operated in favor of such shippers. 

These considerations rendered it impossible for the factory at the 
small town to compete in the sale of its products with a factory 
producing the same product at the larger and more-favored city. The 
result was that the factory in the small town ceased to operate, and 
its employees were compelled to seek employment in the centers of 
production. * °* * 

Relatively, the same facilities should be furnished the factory that 
ships 1 carftoad a day as the one that ships 10 or more carloads, 
The opportanity to do a manufacturing business at a profit should be 
afforded at any point in the country. The supply of raw material 
and the possible field of consumption will dictate the location. * * * 


Mr. KING. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in its see- 
ond annual report, commented upon the injustices resulting 
from the rate system then in force. Without reading, I ask 
that the following excerpt from the report be printed in the 
REcoRD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
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The matter referred to Is as follows: 

The sense of justice received a shock when one was told that the 
#inall dealer in the country town was made to pay three times as 
much for the carriage of his goods as the city merchant paid upon a 
like quantity for even a greater distance, and a well-founded feeling of 
discontent arises among many people when it can see things done under 
the protection of its law which seem to be plainly and unmistakably 
unjust. The advantages growing out of freight rates and discrimina- 
tory charges were referred to in the Sacramento-Santa Rosa case (29 
I. ¢. C. 65). The commission there said: “ There can be no question 
about the great commercial advantages which accrue to the towns hav- 
jog these rates. In the contest for new factories, to the industries 
looking for locations on the Pacific coast, the town with these rates has 
an advantage which can not be overcome by its rivals not blessed with 
puch rates. New factories mean more workers, more money, more 
houses, and more peeple in general. * * * The record of these 
eases shows that, although the fact that the railroads have published 
tariffa eliminating San Jose, Santa Clara, and Marysville from the 
coust or terminal points has been known only a few months. Already 
these three have felt the disadvantage of the possibility of ultimately 
josing such rates. San Jose, for example, has been unable to secure 
new industries because of the absurdity of its terminal-rate position.” 


Mr. KING. The situation became so intolerable that Con- 
gress determined to prevent the evils resulting from the dis- 
criminatory rates adopted by the railroads, and particularly 
those arising from the practice of compelling intermediate 
points to pay the same, and in some instances higher, rates 
than were imposed for transporting similar commodities to 
mnore distant points. 

Gongress, by section 4 of the interstate commerce act, which 
was enacted in 1889, believed that it had effectually dealt with 
and prevented a continuation of this evil practice. Section 4 
provides that it shall be unlawful for any common carrier to 
charge or receive any greater compensation in the aggregate 
for the transportation of passengers or of like kind of property 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditions for a 
shorter than for a longer distance over the same line and in 
the same direction. Authority, however, was given the com- 
mynission to grant a departure from these provisions in “ special 
cases,” but only after investigation by the commission. 

This section was a remedial statute and was enacted to 
deal with an existing, well-recognized, and universally con- 
demned practice injurious to many sections of the United 
States, and in its broad and general effects disadvantageous 
to the entire country. 

Congress conceived that there might be some contingency, 
some special case where for a limited period it would not be 
unjust for the carrier to receive as great compensation for a 
shorter as for a longer distance. The Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. PrrrTman] has just stated that Congress had in mind 
catastrophies, such as floods or droughts, failure of crops 
through unseasonable weather conditions, or pestilence—some 
abnormal and unusual, and, I was about to say, unnatural 
situation, which—for the benefit of the section itself and for 
the country generally—called for a relaxation of the specific 
and unmistakable prohibitiors against these discriminatory 
rates laid down im section 4, 

Mr. President, it is obvious that section 4 must be construed 
in connection with the other provisions of the act. Sections 
1, 2, and 8 of the same act provide for reasonable and non- 
discriminatory rates. 

It has been and still is the contention of many able lawyers 
and many shippers that a proper construction of sections 1, 3, 
and 4, and, of course, all must be construed together, pro- 
hibited such discrimination as would arise from granting lower 
rates for a long haul than for a short haul. Moreover, it is 
a principle of statutory construction that the evils sought to 
be remedied are to be taken into account in the construction of 
remedial statutes. Accordingly, as stated, it was the view of 
the people that the act of 1887 prohibited, once and for all, 
the evils resulting from granting lower rates over the Same 
road and in the same direction for a long than for a short haul. 

Ilowever, the commission and the courts took the view that 
the words— 
under substantially similar circumstances and conditlons— 


permitted the railroads te depart from the provisions of section 
4, which made it unlawful for a common carrier to charge or 
receive greater compensation for a shorter than for a longer 
distance over the same line in the same direction, the shorter 
being included in the longer distance, and to continue the evil 
practices which had aroused such universal disapproval through- 
out the country, but they allowed the railroads to be the 
judges in determining, when departures from the fourth section 


were made, whether the conditions and circumstauces were | tion of passengers or property. 
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“substantially similar” to those which fixed the rates for 
other commodities to intermediate points. 

Under the construction placed upon the act the discrimina. 
tions resulting from charging lower rates for the long haul than 
for the short haul continued. The act was practically nullified 
by this construction placed upon it, and the people continued 
to be subjected to the inequitable and discriminatory practices 
against which they had revolted and which they believed the 
act of 1887 would terminate. The provisions of the statute 
which provide that upon application to the commission jt 
might— 
in special cases after investigation be authorized to charge less for a 
longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of passengers 
or property— 


were entirely disregarded, and without authorization the econ- 
demned practices against which the statute was leveled were 
continued, 

The Supreme Court of the United States in the Intermountain 
Rate case (234 U. 8. Repts. 472), as I interpret the language, 
placed a narrower construction upon section 4 than that given 
it by the Interstate Commerce Commission. The court declared 
that the— 
power in the carrier primarily to meet competitive conditions in any 
point of view, by charging a less rate for a longer than for a shorter 
haul, has ceased to exist, because to do so, in the absence of some 
special authority, would not only be inimical to the provisions of the 
fourth section but would be in conflict with the preference and dis- 
crimination clauses in the second and third sections, 


These words and other language found in the opinion of the 
court are equivalent to a declaration that, for the purpose of 
meeting competition, the commission may not modify section 4 
and impose discriminatory rates, which would be the effect if 
the same rates were granted for a long haul as for a short haul. 
The discretion of the commission to grant relief from the opera- 
tions of the fourth section must be a sound one, not a capricious 
one; it must be based upon evidence resulting from investiga- 
tion and special acts or conditions; that is, one out of the ordi- 
nary course of events, one coming with the definition of a con- 
tingency or a situation not readily to be anticipated. I repeat 
that it is clear that competition is not and can not be a special 
case. But if it shall be conceded that water competition pre- 
sents a special case, the amendment to the 1887 act imposed a 
condition which must be met by the carrier before any modifica- 
tion of section 4 can be obtained. The carrier must show, in 
order to charge any greater compensation for a shorter than 
for a longer distance, that the charge made is reasonably com- 
pensatory for the service performed, and an investigation must 
be made by the commission, and their findings must be that 
the compensation received is reasonably compensatory. 

The commission in determining this question must always 
keep in mind that whatever discretion they have must be a 
sound legal discretion— 


as to whether the request sheuld be granted compatibly with a due 
consideration of the private and public interests concerned and in view 
of the preferenees and discrimination clauses of the second and third 
sections. 


I may add that the exception or proviso in section 4 is only 
of local signification and application. The special case referred 
to is one which is peculiarly local and not general or nation 
wide in extent. 

The construction placed upon section 4 by the railroads and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission was unsatisfactory to the 
people and to Congress, and in 1910 section 4 was amended by 
eliminating the werds “under substantially similar circum- 
stayees and conditions.” It further amended section 4 by add- 
ing the following: 

Whenever a carrier by railroad shall in competition with a water 
route or routes reduce the rates on the carriage of any species of 
freight to or from competitive points ft shall not be permitted to in- 
crease such rates unless after hearing by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission it shall be found that such proposed increase rests upon changed 
conditions other than the elimination of water competition. 


It will be observed that the important provision in the origi- 
nal act which left to the commission the discretion to determine 
what were “substantially similar circumstances and condi- 
tions” was stricken out. The additional provision just quoted 
does not authorize the commission to grant departures from the 
fourth section merely for the purpose of eliminating water com- 
petition. 

I submit there is nothing in the 1910 act which authorizes the 
commission to modify section 4 and permit carriers to charge 
less for longer than for shorter distances for the transporta- 
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I referred to sections 1 and 2 of the 1887 act to regulate com- | section 4 and granting permission to carriers to discriminate 


merce. Section 1 provides that all charges for service rendered 
by carriers— 

shall be reasonable and just, and every unjust and unreasonable charge 
for such service is prohibited and declared to be unlawful. 


Manifestly the same rates charged for a longer than a shorter 
haul, or higher rates for a shorter than the longer haul, are not 
reasonable or just and therefore are umawful, 

Section 3 of the same act makes it unlawful for any common 
carrier to make or give any undue or unreasonable preference 


or advantage to any particular person, company, firm, corpora- | 


tion, or locality, or subject any person, and so forth, to any 
unreasonable prejudice or disadvantage in any respect what- 
soever, 

The language would seem to be susceptible of but one in- 
terpretation—that to charge more or as much for transporting 
freight or passengers to intermediate points as to terminal 
points would constitute an undue or unrezsonable preference 
or advantage and would also result in an unreasonable 
prejudice and disadvantage to the intermediate shipper or 
passenger. 

It is clear that the 1910 amendment denied the right of the 
earrier to determine whether such conditions or special cases 
or cireumstances existed as to permit departures from the 
fourth section; and as stated by Commissioner Campbell in 
the case of Palmine Co. v. I. C. R. R. Co. (87 1. C. C. p. 27), 
the commission’s authority to grant any application is spe- 
cifically limited to special cases, and such application must 
embody facts which purport to present a “special case.” 
Neither the public nor Congress was satisfied with the in- 
terpretation placed by the commission on the 1887 act as 
amended by the act of 1910. 

Accordingly, in 1920, Congress, in the general railroad trans- 
portation act, amended section 4 and provided that authority 
to charge less for longer than for shorter distances, for the 
transportation of passengers or property could only be granted 
by the commission in special cases after investigation; but the 
commission were forbidden the right to grant a permit to the 
earrier to establish any charge to or from the more distant 
point than is not “reasonably compensatory for the service 
performed.” However, where a circuitous rail line or route 
existed, then authority might be granted to meet the charges 
of a competitor whose line or route was more direct. The 
1920 act further provided that wherever a carrier by railroad 
shall in competition by a water ronte or routes reduce the 
rates to or from competitive points, it could not increase the 








rafes, unless after hearing the commission found that the pro- 
posed increase rested upon changed conditions other than the | 


elimination of water competition. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that much casuistry has been 
used in defining the words “reasonably compensatory.” It | 
must be borne in mind that Congress intended to prevent dis- 
crimination and to give vitality to the long-and-short-haul pro- 
visions of section 4. The special cases referred to, which might 
possibly warrant an exception to the rigid application of the 
rule, were of infrequent, unusual, and extraordinary character. 
Moreover, the rates proposed to be established, and for the | 
establishment of which permission was sought, must be “ reason- 
ably compensatory.” 

The discussions in the Senate, when the 1920 act was passed, 
indicated that it was the intention of Congress to prohibit the 
injustices and discriminations which had been and were then 
being practiced upon certain sections or parts of the country 
from being continued. Congress believed that the long-and- 
short-haul provisions of section 4 had not been properly inter- 
preted, or at least that the provisions of the section under 
which it was claimed departures from the provision in estab- 
lishing rates might be granted. It is manifest that Congress 
did not regard the possibility of water competition as the basis 
of a “special case” calling for modification of section 4. The 
language of the section negatives the idea that water competi- 
tion, whether actual or potential, was to be regarded as a 
Sufficient reason to warrant the commission in authorizing the 
carrier to charge less for a longer than for a shorter distance. 

In construing the 1920 act the provisions of section 500 must 
be given due consideration. It is there declared— 


to be the policy of Congress to promote, encourage, and develop water 
transportation, service, and facilities in the United States and to foster 
and prevail in fall vigor rail and water transportation. 


These words clearly indicate that Congress regarded water 
transportation as important, and that it was to be promoted to 
the same extent as rail transportation. Congress never con- 
ceived that the existence of water transportation should be re- 
gurded as a special case or as sufficient reason for modifying 


| 
| 


een 


in rates against intermediate points in faver of terminal points, 

If rail rates from Chicago or the Atlantic coast to the Pacitic 
coast are less or are the sume as rates to intermediate points, 
then section 4 is violated, and water transportation is diserimi- 
nated against, and the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
authorizing such discrimination, is not promoting water trans- 
portation, but is discriminating against it. 

When the act of 1920 was under discussion Senator Cum- 
MINS, whe is generally regarded as the author of that act, in 
discussing the meaning of the words “reasonably compensa- 
tory,” said: 

A compensatory rate, I assume, means a rate which will enable the 
railway company charging it to defray the cost of maintenance and 
Operation and that will also bear its just share of the 


return tmpon 
capital. 


I take it that the word “compensatory is used in that 
sense. Therefore, in the case put by the Senator from North Carolina, 
if the charge for the longer distance was not a compensatory charge, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission would have no authority to grant 


the right to charge more for transporting the sugar, or whatever it 


may have been, over the shorter distance than it charged for transport- 


ing it over the longer distance. I think this amendment will go very 


| far toward correcting the manifest abuses which have crept into the 


law. I think that the Interstate Commerce Commission could have 
prevented very many of these abuses by proper and correct rulings 
upon the law as it is, although I do not criticize it in that respect, for 
its work has been very difficult, 


It will be noted that the able Senator, who has for so many 
years been connected with the Interstate Commerce Committee 
of the Senate, and who has given extensive study to railroad 
problems, declares in effect that the amendment to section 4 
was intended to correct the “manifest abuses which have crept 
into the law.” He further states— 


that the Interstate Commerce Commission could have prevented very 


many of these abuses by proper and correct rulings upon the law as 
it is. 


A compensatory rate, obviously, as stated by Senator Cum- 
MINS, ineans one which will defray the cost of maintenance 
and operation and that will also bear its just share of the 
return upon capital. And yet we are told by the opponents of 
the pending nieasure that if the rates cover the out-of-pocket 
cost they are reasonably compensatory, particularly If they 
show 2 small margin of profit. 

In the hearings before the Senate committee on the 19th 
of January this year, Senator Cummins stated that— 


he could not see how one covld sustain the discrimination tinvelved in 
charging more for a shorter than for a longer haul unless it ean be 
proven that it costs less to render the service over the longer rowte 
than over the shorter one. 


And the representative of the railroad association stated 
that— 


that proposition had never been proposed. 


It was held in the Transcontinental Cases (74 I. C. C. 
71) that— 


In the light of these and similar considerations we are of the opinion 
and find that in the administration of the fourth section the werds 
“reasonably cempensatory’ implied that a rate properly so described 
must — 

1. Cover and more than cover the extra or additional expense in- 
curred in handling the traffic to which it applies. 


2. Be no lower than necessary to meet existing competition. 


3. Not be so low as to threaten the expansion of legitimate compett- 
tion of water carriers, 

4. Not impose an undue burden on other traffic or jeopardize the 
sppropriate return on the value of carrier property generally, as con- 
templated in section 15—A of the act. 


p. 


Without pausing to discuss this definition, it is to be observed 
that since 1887 the carriers, as well as the commission, have 
applied the principles mentioned in the above paragraphs 1, 2, 
and 4. They have held the lower rate for the longer distance 
must pay something more than the additional cost of handling 
and to impose no undue burden wpon other traffic. The defini- 
tion given by the Interstate Commerce Commission is not satis- 
factory. It is somewhat difficult to determine what burden 
would “jeopardize a proper return on the valne of the prop- 
erty.” Nor can it be determined what would be sufficiently 
low to threaten the extinction of legitimate competition of water 
carriers. 

Mr. Frank Lyon testified before the Senate committee in 
January upon this question. He is a man of experience and 


ability and he gave it as his opinion that the commission's 
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definition of “reasonably compensatory” is their old definition 
of “ out-of-pocket cost.” 

Senators will recall that it was declared for the first time in 
the 1920 act that both rail and water transportation must be 
fostered and maintained in full vigor. The provisions of that 
act clearly meant, as indicated by Senator CUMMINs, that the 
commission should not have the power to fix any rate whatever 
not reasonably just and fair, and that a rate so low as to not 
reasouably compensate for the cost of transportation would 
not meet the requirements of the law. It was the view of Con- 
gress that both the act of 1887 and 1910, in so far as those acts 
dealt with the question of long and short hauls, were to pro- 
hibit, except in extreme cases as I have indicated, the fixing 
of rates for the shorter haul as high or higher than those 
established for the longer haul. 

Senate bill 575, which we are now considering, is not dealing 
with any local situation. It is dealing with the great trans- 
continental freight policy. It is dealing with the question as to 
whether or not the transcontinental railroads shall by cut rates 
be permitted to prevent the intercoastal traffic through the 
Panama Canal, and as a necessary incident to these cut rates 
build up the wealth and prosperity of the Pacific Coast States 
and increase their capacity to drain away from the intermoun- 
tain region the wealth which the production and consumption 
of the intermediate intermountain country creates. For more 
than half a century the development of the intermountain re- 
gion of Utah, Idaho, Arizona, Nevada, and those parts of 
Oregon, Washington east of the Sierra Nevada range, has been 
handicapped and retarded by the arbitrary, unfair, and dis- 
criminatory freight rates imposed upon this region by the trans- 
continental railroads, 

There has been a progressive mollification of these unfair con- 
ditions through a period of years, but many of the discrimina- 
tions exist and persist and constitute an unfair handicap on 
the business of the intermountain region. It was the fourth 
section which gave this region some relief from these arbitrary 
exactions. The fourth section did not grant adequate relief. 

tut the enactment of section 4 was a great step forward and 
afforded a sort of half-way relief toward justice which the 
intermountain region is fighting now to maintain, and to con- 
solidate their position the States of the intermountain region 
and their people are asking that Congress pass this bill, Senate 
575, in order to take from the Interstate Commerce Commission 
discretion to authorize violations of the fourth section for the 
further benefit of the Pacific Coast States and to the detriment 
of the Intermountain States. 

I do not mean to say that the bill before us is limited in its 
application to the Intermountain States and regions which I 
have just mentioned. It applies to various sections of the 
United States, and if enacted into law will prove of incalculable 
benefit to the Atlantic coast sections as well as to contiguous 
sections which might roughly be denominated as the littoral 
section. The entire eastern section of the United States, cer- 
tainly as far west as Pittsburgh, would be injuriously affected 
if the numerous applications by transcontinental roads now 
pending before the commission should be further pressed. 

The decision just rendered by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon the applications of certain transcontinental lines 
to reduce rates on commodities from points originating west of 
the Indiana State line to the Pacific coast terminals, while of 
very great importance to the intermountain section, does not 
weaken the argument of those who are pressing the passage of 
the pending bill. The commission denied the application of a 
number of western transcontinental carriers who sought relief 
from the provisions of the fourth section and to reduce rates on 
certain commodities from points in eastern defined territory to 
Pacific const terminals lower than are applied at intermediate 
destinations. The principal commodities embraced in the ap- 
plication are iron and steel articles, paper and paper articles, 
ammunition, cotton piece goods, lard substitutes, paint, rosin, 
and soap. The origin territory extends from Chicago on the 
east to Denver on the west, but includes also some group sea 
points east of Chicago. 

The most important origin group, however, is within what 
is known as the Chicago territory. The carriers contended 
that the modification of the rates to the Pacific coast ports, 
from the origin territory referred to, would aid the manufac- 
turers of the Middle West and place them more advantageously 
and justly upon a rate equality with eastern competitors, who, 
because of their location on or near the Atlantic seaboard, en- 
joy the advantages of cheaper water transportation. 

The intermountain region opposed the applications, insisting 
that the proposed rates would impose an undue burden upon the 
same character of traffic destined to intermediate territory; 
that they would be unduly preferential to the intermediate 
territory and create fourth-section departures not covered by 
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the application. They also insisted that the proposed rat. 
would not be compensatory between the terminals and wou). 
therefore impose unfair .and unjust rates upon the commoditic< 
shipped to intermediate points. Eastern manufacturers 4)\:) 
shippers also opposed the application, contending that the rejjer 
sought was based on market competition rather than water 
competition and that the law should not warrant departures 
from the fourth section to meet market competition. 

As Senators know, the decision in this case was not unani 
mous. Commissioners Esch, Meyer, and Aitchison dissente:| 
from the majority opinion, and Commissioner Hall took no part 
in the case. Commissioner Woodlock’s concurring opinion rests 
upon different reasons or considerations than those stated in 
the majority opinion. He states that the main consideratioy 
influencing him— 


is the present unsettled state of the canal in regard to vessel rates on 
coast-to-coast business, 


He believes that it is important to place the canal rates under 
the regulative jurisdiction of the commission with a view to 
maintaining coast-to-coast rates. What his decision would be 
if this were done is conjectural. Commissioner Lewis's decision 
seems to be substantially that taken by Commissioner Woodlock 

It is apparent that the decision, while important, does noi 
finally settle the question nor, indeed, the issues directly pre- 
sented in the transcontinental applications. 

The result of the applications, while gratifying to the regions 
affected, does not bring that complete assurance which is to be 
desired ; indeed, it leaves the principle involved in the legisla- 
tion before us undetermined and permits the sword still to 
remain in the hands of those who may use it for the destruction 
of the intermountain regions, as well as other sections of our 
country. It has been stated by some that the decision made by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission ought to end all efforts to 
secure the passage of this or similar legislation. 

Mr. President, I do not assent to this view. The danger is 
still imminent and the rights of the people can only be pro- 
tected ‘by the pending bill or a similar measure being enacted 
into law. The commission will again be importuned by trans- 
continental carriers to grant relief from the fourth section. 
The situation is so uncertain that the manufacturers, jobbers, 
distributers, and mercantile interests generally, as well as the 
farmers, ranchers, miners, and the banks, are kept in a con- 
stant turmoil of uncertainty as to competitive freight rates. 
Business in the regions involved will be unsettled and can not 
become settled until this uncertainty is finally eliminated. 

Enterprisers can not embark upon new outlays of capital 
unless they ean depend upon certain fundamental conditions 
with respect to transportation. So long as these conditions are 
uncertain and therefore undependable, business can not pro- 
ceed by its normal course and processes and investment can 
not be made with any assurance that the existing factors will 
continue and that calculations of profits and estimates of busi- 
ness risk involved in these factors may be made within the 
limits of the error of human judgment, as distinguished from 
changes imposed by the arbitrary will of either the carriers 
or the commission, which no business man can foresee or 
estimate. 

In the same decision from which I have quoted (74 I. C. C. 
48) it is stated that— 


It clearly would defeat the intent of Congress to foster transporta- 
tion by rail and water in full vigor if the rail carriers were permitted 
at practically little or no profit to themselves to operate so as to 
deprive water carriers of traffic which the water carriers would natu- 
rally handle. Moreover, it must be borne in mind that where “ out- 
of-pocket”’ theory is used as a rate basis there is inevitably thrown 
upon the rest of the traffic the task of providing the bulk of the net 
return contemplated in section 15 (a). Too wide an extension of the 
out-of-pocket theory would transpose the entire burden of meeting 
other fixed charges upon only a part of the traffic carried. 


This statement, it seems to me, if properly applied, forbids 
departures from the fourth section or the granting of permts- 
sion to carry freight from the Atlantic coast to the Pacillc 
coast or from the Chicago district to the Pacific coast at the 
same rates as are applied to intermediate points, and would 
inevitably throw upon the rest of the traffic, and certainly 
upon the traffic to intermediate points, the burden of pro- 
viding the bulk of the net return which must be realized by the 
carriers in order to comply with the provisions of the trans- 
portation act. 

Mr. Justice Brewer, in the case of Chicago & North Western 
Railway Co. v. Dey (35 Fed. 879), states that— 


Compensation implies three things: Payment of cost of service, in- 
terest on bonds, and then some dividend. Cost of service implies 








skilled labor, the best of appliances, keeping of the roadbed and the 
ears and. machinery and ether appliances in perfect order and repair. 
«+ * * The same rule obtains ag to engines, machinery, roadbeds, 
ete, and it may be doubted whether even the legislature, with all its 
power, is competent to relieve railroad companies whose means of 
transportation are attended with so mueh danger from the full per- 
formance of this obligation to the public. The fixed eharges are the 
interest on the bends. This must be paid, for otherwise foreclosures 
would. follow and the interest of the mortgagor swept out of existeneec. 
The property of the stockholders can not be destroyed any more than 
the property of the bondholders. Each has a fixed and vested interest 
yhich can not be taken away. 


I insist that the three things implied by the word “com- 
pensation,” as stated by Justice Brewer, are implied in the 
words “reasonably compensatory.” Carriers may not establish 
or maintain unreasonable rates or charges. It means, there- 
fore, that their rates must be “ reasonably compensatory,” not 
“ anreasonably compensatory.” The rates must yield revenues 
to cover the cost of service and maintain the railroad system 
in a reasonably satisfactory condition and meet the interest on 
bonds and other fixed charges, and then provide a fair or rea- 
sonable dividend. 1 think this view is supported by the state- 
ment of the Supreme Court in the case of the Northern Pacific 


Railroad v. North Dakota (236 U. 8S. 589), where the court 
said, that— 


in determining the cost of the transportation of a particulir commodity 
all the outlays which pertain to it must be considered. We find no 
basis for distinguishing im this respect between so-called “ out-of- 
pocket ” costs or “ actual” expenses, and other outlays which are none 
the less actually made because they are applicable to all traffic instead 
of being exclusively incurred in the traffic in question. Illustrations 
are found in outlays for maintenance of ways and structures, general 
expenses, and taxes. It is not a sufficient reason for excluding such 
or other expenses to say that they would still have been incurred had 
the particular commodity not been transported. That commodity has 
been transported, the common carrier is under a duty to carry, and the 


expenses of its business at a particular time are applicable to what it 
does carry. 


It is obvious that it would not promote or develop or en- 
courage water transportation if the railroads were permitted 
to violate section 4 in order to materially reduce the tonnage 
carried by boats. We are familiar with the fact that many of 
the companies operating beats im intereoastal trade failed 
during the past few years. If there is active competition be- 
tween the railroads and the water transportation companies, 
the latter will suffer seriously and perhaps be driven from the 
Seas and inland waterways. 

The inland cut rates established by the railroads from time 
to time have practically driven all boats from our rivers and 
inland streams. The Government has already spent more than 
$1,300,000,000 in the improvement of rivers and harbors, and 
notwithstanding the expenditure of this tremendous sum out 
of the common funds. of the country, Congress has permitted 
the railroads te pursue a policy of rate discrimination which 
has actually prevented the use of the waterways of the country 
for the serviee of the public. It would seem that there is but 
one remedy for this cendition and that is te forbid rail car- 
riers to cut rates to meet water competition, or, rather, to take 
away from the Interstate Commerce Commission the power to 
permit rail carriers to put in special and discriminatory rates 
for the sole purpose of preventing the normal use of the water- 
ways of the country. 

Rail carriers ought to be compelled to rationalize their rates 
as to all points served by the carrier concerned, whether these 
peints be river ports or ocean ports, or merely interior com- 
munities, If a earrier decides to lower its rates because of 
water competition either upen riverways or upon seaways, the 
carrier ought to be compelled to bring down its whole rate 
structure accordingly. There is no other way in which the 
influence of water competition may be exerted to equalize and 
rationalize railroad rates. 

The through rates between great terminals, many of which 
are river and water ports, are, generally speaking, the rates 
which are made upon a competitive basis. It is these eom- 
petitive through rates between great terminals which should 
control the intermediate rates, and one principle of this con- 
trol—indeed, the only one thus far enacted into law—is that 
the rate for the shorter haul shall not be greater than the rate 
for the longer haul, the effect of which is to make the long-haul 
rate 2 maximum which other rates on the same line shall not 
exceed. This principle ought to be applied to all points served 
by the carrier. The long-haul rate ought to be applied as a 
maximum for all intermediate distances on the carrier's system 
without regard te the fact as to whether or not the inter- 
mediate distanees to be affeeted are between points on the main 





| through the Panama Canal. The primary 
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line of the carrier or upen the line fer which the long-hant 
maximum rate was fixed. In other werds, the schedule of 
ates published by the carrier to the points served by it ought 
to be consistent and harmonious within themselves. 

Justice to the public should be satisfied with nothing less. 
The fourth section is a step in this direction, and it ought to 
be subject to no such qualification or exception as is frequently 
invoked as against the competition of interecoastal tratfiic 
purpose of the 
construction of the canal in its commercial aspects will be 
entirely thwarted unless the competition of the canal is free 
of itself and also free in its effect upon the general railroad 
rate structure of the country in all of its ramifications and ex- 
tensions. The railroad carriers ought to be required to equalize 
their rates as between communities and commodities without 
regard to the level of the rates themselves. The level should 
be fixed from the standpoint of adequate revenues to the car 
rier. Wqualization as between communities and commodities 
ought to be required as a matter of justice and sound policy 
unaffected by any ether considerations whatever. 

All the productions of the interior of the country which are 
not consumed or produced must move toward the seaboard in 
one direction or another. And these products moving toward 
the seaboard, whether to intermediate points or to ports, find 
their way into the through lines of traffic by the shortest pos- 
sible connection, and if the rates on these through lines be 
rationalized and equalized the benefit to the country would 
be disseminated to every community. 

It must be considered in any comprehensive view of this 
problem that Chicago is the railread center of the United 
States, and that through rates are made from Chicago to every 
important port upon the seabeard—BHast, South, and West. 
There is a remarkable equality in the distanees from Chicago 
to the Atlantie and Gulf ports and from Chicago to the Pactfe 
ports. The rail distance from Chicago to Boston is 1,040 miles. 
From Chicago to Galveston it is 1,100 miles. These ports may 
be taken as the extreme points of the triangle of which one leg 
may be used as a radius to describe the coast from Galveston 
to Boston. The distance from Chicago to Charleston is 1,021 
miles; from Chicago to Savannah is 1,027 miles; from Chicago 
to Jacksonville is 1,088 miles. 

The great ports on the Atlantic seaboard are New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Norfolk. The distance from @hi- 
eago to New York is 909 miles; from Chicago to Philadelphia, 
817 miles; from Chicago to Baltimore is 824 miles; and from 
Chieago to Norfolk is 952 miles. The important Gulf ports 
are New Orleans, Mobile, and Pensacola. The distanee frem 
Chicago to New Orleans is 930 miles; from Chicago to Mebile, 
929 miles; and from Chicago to Pensacola, 912 miles. 

To faeilitate traffic from Chicago and intermediate points to 
Atlantic and Gulf ports these ports ought to be entitled to 
the same rates which are made to the port most favorably 
situated, so that the ports could eempete for outgoing traffic 
originating in the interior of the country, and the policy of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission ought to be to conjoin rai- 
road lines so as to produce through lines and through servive 
from Chicago to each of these ports. 

It is perfeetly feasible, by the proper conjunction of existing 
rail lines, to produce two independent through lines from 
Chicago to Boston; eight lines from Chicago to New York; 
three lines from Chicago to Philadelphia; three lines from 
Chicago to Baltimore; three lines from Chicago to Norfolk; 
two lines from Chicago to Jacksonville; three lines from 
Chicago to New Orleans; two lines from Chicago to Galveston; 
upon whieh the competitive rates between Chicago and these 
ports would be equalized upon a rational basis, which, in turn, 
would be reflected upon the entire intermediate rate structure 
of the territory tributary to the Atlantic and Gulf ports. 

Between Chicago and the Pacific perts the equality of dis- 
tances is even more remarkable. The distance between Chicago 
and San Francisco is 2,271 miles; from Chicago to Seattle, 
2,198; from Chicago to Portland, 2,253 miles; and between 
Chicago and Los Angeles is 2,231 miles. The average is arownil 
2,250 miles.’ This affords ground for uniform rates from Chi- 
cago to points on the Pacific coast over the lines which serve 
particular ports. Wxisting rail lines may be so conjoined as to 
preduce three independent through lines from Chicago to Se- 
attle and to Portland, two independent direet through lines 
from Chicago to San Francisco, and three independent through 
Unes from Chicago to Los Angeles. 

By this method competition between the ports will be faeill- 
tated and competition in service between Chieago and each of 
the ports will be promoted in the most effective manner. The 
threugh rates from Chicago to Pacific ports under the fourth 
section are maximum rates for all intermediate points on the 
line of the carriers concerned. This condition should admit 
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of no exceptions; that Is the purpose of the pending bill as far 
us any exceptions in favor of Panama Canal competition is con- 
cerned. Vo admit such discretionary power in the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to grant such exceptions means retro- 
gression in the movement for the progressive equalization and 
rationalization of rates for the great country between Chicago 
and the Pacific coast. 

This bill therefore, out of a proper consideration of the fac- 
tors involved and out of due regard for sound public policy, 
should become law, and from the standpoint of the fourth sec- 
tion, further progress should be made to prevent the gross 
discrimination which are exemplified in the fact that the 
interior cities in the mountains are paying 50 per cent more 
per unit of service for the carrying of freight from Chicago 
than are the ports on the Pacific coast. It is to the interest 
of the country at large that there be a more equal distribution 
of the population and of the industries of the country, and that 
the tendency to concentrate and congestion ought not to be pro- 
moted by artificial, unequal, discriminatory, and unjustifiable 
differences in rates for the transportation of commodities, 
rates which are based upon no known principles, but are the 
survival of primitive conditions and of lawless practices which 
should not be allowed to obtain and to thwart the equal develop- 
ment, economic progress, and prosperity of the country and of 
all its communities and industries. 

Mr. President, the Panama Canal to June 30, 1925, cost more 
than $375,000,000, It was constructed by all the people of the 
United States and not for the benefit of the Pacific coast alone 
or any particular section of our country. The benefits derived 
from the canal and the competitive rates for intercoastal and 
transcontinental transportation inure to the benefit of the whole 
country, and especially to the interior of the country under 
measures which should be taken by Congress to cause such com- 
petitive rates between the seaboard to be reflected in corre- 
sponding and equalized reductions of rates to and from interior 
points in the country. 

It can be said, I think, with assurance that one of the pur- 
poses of the Panama Canal was to rationalize and equalize 
transcontinental freight rates and for that matter to aid in the 
equalization of all other freight rates, It would be the grossest 
kind of injustice and unfair reflection upon the intent of Con- 
gress to contend that the construction of the canal was to give 
advantage to the ports and particular communities of the 
Atlantic, Gulf, and Pacific coasts. 

Yet the animus behind the opposition to this bill proceeds 
upon that very theory. The coastal cities have a natural ad- 
vantage which can not be denied them by any enactments of 
legislation. Their ports are open to the mercantile fleets of the 
world, They are open to coastwise ships and to intercoastal 
ships. They have great rail terminals and direct rail com- 
munication with Chicago and the interior of the country and 
the benefit of through rates and through service. These coastal 
communities are prosperous to a large extent by reason of the 
production of capital and the work of the great interior parts 
of the country. They are prosperous because of the exports 
and imports which pass through their gateways to and from 
the interior part of the country. 

There is no envy upon the part of the interior sections be- 
cause of the growth and development of these great seaboard 
communities, but the inhabitants of the former believe that 
they are entitled to Justice in the matter of transportation 
charges, which mean equity and equality for infreight and pas- 
senger rates. It would seem that upon any sound principle a 
rate of $1.50 from Chicago to San Francisco should mean a rate 
of $1 from Chicago to Salt Lake City. The bill before us does 
not go that far. It only assures that the rate from Chicago to 
Salt Lake City shall not exceed $1.50, where the rate from 
Chicago to the Pacific is the same. 

The coast States are entitled to the benefits of their positions 
as ocean ports and as termini of great transcontinental lines, 
but they are not entitled to thwart the growth of other sections 
of our country by discrimination in the charges for transporta- 
tion of freight over rail lines which are common to both sections 
of our country. 

Mr. President, the Shipping Board, charged with the duty of 
promoting water competition, gave evidence of their opposition 
to the applications of transcontinental roads for permission to 
modify section 4 in order to mect water competition from the 
Chicago district to the Pacific coast. On the 28th of February, 
1924, this board protested by resolution against these applica- 
tions and declared that affirmative action would seriously in- 
jure our coastwise trade. 

I remember that an exhibit was offered by Mr. Garrow dur- 
ing the hearings before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Committee in 1924. This exhibit showed the total westbound 
tonnage through the Panama Canal in 1923 to be 3,277,225 
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tons. This was only 1.2 per cent of the westbound tonnage of 
the 13 transcontinental railroads. In other words, there wer: 
carried by boats from coast to coast, through the canal, jhe 
number of tons which I have just mentioned as against t)yo 
enormous tonnage carried by the railroads, represented 
98.8 as against the base of calculation of 100. 
The tonnage passing through the canal from coast to eoast 
in the same year, exclusive of oil, amounted to 5,586,724 tons 
but the tonnage of the 13 roads referred to for the same year 
increased from 226,800,000 to 271,600,000, an increase of ap 
proximately 45,000,000 tons over the preceding year. And the 
increase in the year 1923 over 1922 amounted to more thay 
32,000,000 tons. 
The mere recitation of these figures shows the absurdity of 
contending that there is any necessity for a modification of 
section 4 in order to meet water competition through the canal. 
It is obvious that the purpose of the applications for modifica- 
tion of section 4 of the transportation act is to destroy 4)! 
water competition and to render the Panama Catal yalueless 
for commercial purposes. 
‘ The tonnage of our railroads doubles every 10 or 12 years 
and the demands for rail faclities are greater than the railroad 
companies are able to meet. For a number of years it has been 
difficult to secure capital for railroad expansion, and unless 
more capital is soon available the railroads will be unable to 
meet the growing demands for rail transportation. There are 
many commodities, among them being coal, ores, castings, ma- 
chinery, and many articles where quick delivery is not of vital 
importance, which in many instances should be carried by boats 
and barges. Germany's canals and waterways are utilized for 
the transportation of this class of freight. It would seem as if 
our policy had been to deliberately destroy water transporta- 
tion, The measure before us is a movement toward promoting 
and protecting water transportation. 
I submit, Mr. President, that there should be cheaper trans- 
portation rates; that there should be material reductions in 
rail charges. The condition of agriculture furnishes incontro- 
vertible reasons to justify this statement. If we can develop 
our inland waterways and coast-to-coast transportation can be 
continued and increased, agriculture, as well as all industries, 
will receive incalculable benefits. My recollection is that our 
railroads handle each year more than a billion and a half tons 
of freight. The railroads west .of Chicago carry more than 
650,000,000 tons. And yet with this enormous tonnage efforts 
are being made to destroy the intercoastal carrier instrumen- 
talities. 
I referred a few moments ago to the fact that a number of 
corporations engaged in coastwise and intercoastal trade were 
forced_into bankruptcy because of intense rail and water com- 
petition. The Shipping Board sold to various corporations 
vessels which it owned. The purchasers endeavored to develop 
water transportation, but most of them failed and the Govern- 
meut in many instances was compelled to take back the ships 
which it had sold. The aggressive policy of the railroads and 
the sharp competition which was encountered drove these ships 
from the seas. Obviously, a decrease in the rail rates from 
coast to coast or from the Chicago district point of origin would 
be a further attack upon water transportation. 
The bulk of the freight through the canal and the Pacific 
ports consists of iron and steel. The rail rate from the steel 
centers to Baltimore is 31 cents, and from Baltimore to the 
Pacific coast 40 cents. To this must be added insurance and 
other charges. The differential between all rail and rail and 
water, coast to coast, does not exceed 3 cents. It will be ob- 
served that any material reduction in rail rates to the Pacific 
coast would destroy transportation through the Panama Canal. 
My recollection is that the applications made by the trans- 
continental railroads for permission to depart from section 4 
would result in materially lowering the rates to the coast and 
would increase rates to intermediate points from 20 to 40 per 
cent. These petitions and others which will be filed seek to 
penalize the interior and intermediate points, particularly the 
intermountain region, in order to effectually embargo all coast- 
to-coast water traffic. 
In the application recently considered by the commission there 
was no request to reduce rates on steel products from the At- 
lantic ports or from Pittsburgh; but from Chicago—900 miles 
from tidewater—the Pacific coast rate was to be reduced from 
$1 to 80 cents, while from intermediate points, from 100 to 
1,500 miles less, no reduction whatever was to be made 
It is true some parts of the Middle West support the appli- 
cations, just denied by the commission, for lower rail rates to 
the Pacific coast in order to compete with the Atlantic rate by 
way of the canal. Market competition is desired by these inter- 
ests, not water competition. To grant lower rail rates, as [ 
have indicated, would injure, if not destroy, water competition 
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from coast to coast and would materially injure various sec- 
tions of the United States, particularly the intermountain 
recions. 

if the rates proposed in the applications for relief had been 
in effect in May, June, July, and August, 1923, the loss of 
revenue to the carriers upon iron and steel articles alone would 
have been more than $207,000, and the losses upon various 
other articles would have brought the entire deficit up to 
nearly $900,000. And the diversion of this freight from Pitts 
burgh and other steel centers to the Atlantic coast, in order 
that it might be carried by rail across the continent, would 
have resulted in a loss of freight to eastern carriers from the 
<tecl-producing centers to the eastern coast, and, of course, il 
would have reduced the freight carried by boats to the extent 
of the entire tonnage carried by rail. 

lt will thus be seen that both rail and water transportation 
would have been injuriously affected, and in addition the people 
between the Mississippi River and the intermountain region 
would have been penalized in order to make up the losses 
which the application of the transcontinental rates would pro 
duce in carrying freight at the reduced rates. If the applica- 
tious had been granted and had been in effect for the year 1923, 
there would have been a loss to the eastern rails and to the 
water transportation companies operating through ‘the canal 
and from coast to coast of millions of dollars. 

If the transcontinental applications should be renewed and 
granted, undoubtedly applications would be made for depar- 
tures from the fourth section in order to obtain the Missis- 
sippi River traffic, limited as it is. Senators must not forget 
that the development of inland water transportation in the 
long run benefits the railroad companies because feeders are 
developed which will increase the rail tonnage. Manifestly it 
would be inequitable if the advantages which the Chicago dis- 
trict seeks were permitted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Chicago and the district which it represents have an 
advantage over the East, regardless of water competition. For 
instance, the rate on lumber from Everett, Wash., to Chicago is 
$0.72 and to New York only $0.91; on canned salmon from 
Lverett, Wash., to Chicago $1.05, and to New York the same 
rate is charged. On canned goods from Maine and Maryland 
points to Everett, Wash., $1.35; from Iowa to Everett, Wash., 
$1. On fish, dry and salted, Pacific to Atlantic coast, $1.28; 
from Atlantic to Pacific coast, $2.325. Grapes from California 
to Ohio and New York, $1.73; New York and Ohio to Cali- 
fornia, $3. 

Much has been said during the debate about the number of 
westbound empty cars. I think a careful analysis of the testi- 
mony before the committee will establish that the contention 
is devoid of merit. 

Mr. M. L. Countryman, vice president and general counsel 
of the Great Northern Railroad, in a letter to the Spokesman- 
Review, of Spokane, Wash., said: 

As far back as the records extend, conditions have been practically 
the same as at present—there was no fourth-section relief in 1923— 
that is, it has always been necessary to haul empty cars westbound to 
take care of the eastbound loadings. Canal competition has not ma- 
terially changed the situation in that regard. The fact is that our 
eastbound tonnage has been about double our westbound tonnage dur- 
ing a long series of ycars. 


Mr. Donnelly, president of the Northern Pacific Railroad— 
page 515 of the House hearings—stated: 


lorty per cent of the total tonnage of that railroad was lumber, for 
which they are obliged to move cars empty westward. 


In the Senate committee hearing—record page 525—he said 
that these empty cars start to move west— 


chiefly from the eastern terminals, the Minnesota Transfer. * * * 
If you unload anything at Butte or Spokane, you drop it right straight 
on to the coast. You very scldom turn the car back. 


The testimony shows that for the first months of 1925 the 
record of the transcontinental lines was much better, the ratio 
of empty cars to total car movements being 29.9, as compared 
with the western district 34.5 per cent, and the entire United 
States 35.3 per cent. And this was the case without any fourth- 
section relief and in spite of uncontrolled water competition, 
The hearings also show that, with or without Panama Canal 
competition, the ratio of empty-car movement in the western 
dist — has always been lower than that of the United States as 
a& whole, 

One of the most intelligent witnesses testifying before the 
Senate committee was Mr. W. 8S. McCarthy, of Salt Lake City. 
He has given years to an extensive study of freight rates and 
railroad problems generally. Le states, at page 475 of the 
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hearings, that he has never heard any responsible railroad man 
seriously declare that if the railroads are required to forego 
fourth-section relief and apply all terminal domestic rates as 
maximum at intermediate points the railroads will retire from 
the coast business. He further testified that if iron and sieel 
export traflic is so desirable that in order to obtain it rail lines 
voluntarily make a rate from Chicago to San Francisco of 40 
cents per hundred, it is absurd to suppose that they would 
spurn the same domesiie tonnage at a rate of SO cents for 
identical service or for much shorter hauls. 

Mr. President, there are many points which I should like to 
discuss, but my time has expired. I believe that Senate bill 
575, known as the Gooding bill, should receive the support of 
the Senate. It establishes a proper and just rule of conduet to 
be observed by the railroads and by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It points the way to the rectification of in- 
justices, and will prevent discriminations which have been 
and are so injurious to industry and to many sections of our 
country. 

I appeal for relief in behalf of the intermountain region—in 
behalf of a section of our country which has suffered for years 
because of unjust transportation charges. Congress should set 
its seal of disapproval upon the interpretation placed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission upon the fourth section of 
the transportation act it should+say to the people that they 
will no longer be subjected to practices and conditions which 
have retarded the development of their section and denied 
them the industrial progress and prosperity which the resources 
of their States justify and demand. I sincerely hope that the 
bill before us will promptly be enacted into law. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I rise simply to make a 
statement, not to make a speech. 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from North Carolina five 
minutes, 

Mr. OVERMAN. The long-and-short-haul clause is a part of 
the law to-day, with a proviso, of course, but the principles of 
the Gooding bill are in the law to-day. Sixteen years ago there 
Was some argument upon this subject on both sides of the 
Chamber, The same arguments were made then that are made 
now, some Senators contending one thing and some another, 
pro and con. After consideration of the subject for about two 
weeks, very able speeches being made then, as have been made 
now, on the bill, I introduced an amendment, which ‘will be 
found in volume 45 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the Sixty- 
first Congress, second session, at page 5961, in the proceedings 
of May 9, 1910: 

That without the approval and authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission it shall be unlawful for any common carrier to charge or 
receive any greater compensation in the aggregate for the transporta- 
tion of passengers or freight for a shorter than a longer distance over 
the same line in the same direction, the shorter being included in the 
longer distance; but this shall not be construed as authorizing any 
common carrier within the terms of this act to charge and receive as 
great compensation for a shorter as for a longer distance; and the 
approval of the said commission shall not be given for any such com- 
pensation or rate for suid transportation of passengers or freight 
which unreasonably discriminate in favor of any town or city in one 
State against any town or city in that State or any other State: Pro- 
vided, however, That upon application to the commission appointed 
under the provisions of this act, such common carrier may, in special 
cases, after an investigation by the commission, be authorized to charge 
less for longer than for shorter distances for the transportation of 
passengers or property. 


That amendment was offered during a debate on the com- 
merce court. That provision practically went into the law. It 
has been the law ever since and will be found in the fourth sec- 
tion of the interstate commerce act. What did it do? What is 
all this discussion about? It is only to take away the discre- 
tion which was given to the able commission that we have had 
all these years to decide these important questions where there_ 
is a difference of opinion as to fact, and that is where I am 
willing to leave it to-day. Why not? 

There is a difference of opinion between the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Gooprinc] on the one side and the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroot] on the other. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion between the Senator from Utah |Mr. Krvye] 
and the Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrmaNn] on the one side 
and other Senators on the opposite side. We all differ about 
these questions. We do not know anything about the science 
of rate making. There is no Senator who understands rate 
making. Why can we not leave it to somebody who does 
know something about rate making? Experts, men of knowl- 
edge and experience, able men, patriotic men, just men are 
appointed by the President as members of the Interstate Com- 
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merece Commission, whose duty it is to take the provisions of 
the long-and-shert-haul clause, and if there is any application 
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to relax its rigidity or its iwflexibility, to determine whether | 


that may be done after full investigation. Here are 
such a relaxation woukl affect this or that section. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The time of the 
from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘These are some of the reasons why I am 
opposed to the bill. 
discretion of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it is not a question of disere- 
tion. It is a question of policy. This bill has nothing to do 
with rate muking, it has nothing to do with the long-and-short 
haul or any of its versions, except to determine the pure and 
simple question of whether er not it is the policy of Congress 
that they shall be aHowed out-of-pocket cost to meet water 
competition. 

1 now yield to the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wats]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Lenroor] intredueed his statement with the remark that 
vpon first impression the principles of the bill must commend 
or do commend themselves to everyone as equitable and just. 
Unquestionably so. It takes argument, indeed, it takes a great 
deal of argument, to demonstrate the justice of a lesser charge 


Senator 


for the transporiatien of freight from the city of Chicago to | 


Seattle than from the city of Chieago to the city of Helena, 
my home, a distance 600 miles less than the ether haul; or, to 


strate the justiee of a higher charge from Chicago to Helena 
than from Chicago te Seattle, 600 miles further. 


The Senator from Wisconsin as well as the distinguished Sen- | 


ator from Ohio [Mr. Fess} and the Senator from Maryland 
| Mr. Bruck], who spoke on the subject, all concur in the view 
thet the business men of the intermountain country do not 
know their own affairs and do not know their own interests; 
moreover, that the representatives of the intermountain country 
are wnaware of what their best busimess interests are. Mr. 
President, I undertake to say we have as keen business men in 
the intermeuntain country as there are in any section of the 
Union. I do not speak about the representatives from that 
country, but it does se.m to me it is a rather invidious kind of 
an argument for Senuters io make that we do not knew what 
are the interests of oar own country. 

There is no division upon the subject in the intermountain 
country. ‘here never kas been any division upen the subject. 
The view has been uniferm and consistent that this policy, 
which is tolerated under the existing law and which we seek 
to abrogate, is inconsistent with our best interests. 

The Senator from Wisconsin suggests that this principle, if 
put into law, could be of value only to a few jobbers. We are 
leoking forward to the development of our country, as 1 said 
on the floor of the Senate the other day, and to the developing 
of manufaciuring in that country so we may utilize the great 
water powers and the natural resources that can be converted 
into useful commodities. Let me refer to the miliing business, 
for instance. Milling machinery may be transported from the 
Middle West te the Pacific coast at something like 60 per cent 
ef what if costs to transpert it te Mentana, enabling the Pacific 
coast millers to construct flour miils upon the Pacific coast at 
very considerably less cost than to erect the same mills in Mea- 
tana or the intermountain couniry. They then come into com- 
petition with our mills and transport their flour right into our 
locality in competition with our own mills. So it is with every 
enterprise. The railroad rates enter inte practically every 
activity of life, and put us under all circumstances at a dis- 
advantage to those who are engaged in business upon the eoast. 

But, Mr. President, the jastice of the principle to which we 
appeal in behalf of this legislation has been recognized through- 
out the Union in the legislation of the various States. My 
-esteemed friend the Senator from Missouri |Mr. Writrams], 
for instance, indicated the other day that he was against the 
pending measure, but the people of his State long ago in their 
legislation gave expression to this principle, so that although 
there is water as well as rail competition between the city of 
St. Loufs and the city of Kansas City, they will not allow the 
railroads in the State of Missouri to charge a higher rate to an 
intermediate point than they will for a shipment carried from 
St. Louis to Kansas City. If the principle is a seund one within 
the State of Missouri, why should it be unsound when it is 
applicable to our country? The people ef Missouri are not in 
accord with the views expressed by the junior Senater from 
that State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Senater from 
Montana yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 


1 am willing to leave the matter to the | 


11 men | 
appointed as a great court, whose duty it is to investigate how | 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. The rates in Missouri on any line of rail. 
road between two points are fixed ordinarily by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and not by the Railroad Commission of 
the State of Missouri nor by the Legislature of the State of 
Missouri. The law of the State of Missouri to which the 
Senator refers is not different in its operation from the present 
fourth section of the interstate commerce act. 

Mr. WALSH. The law of Missouri is an absolute long-and- 
short-haul provision with no conditiens whatever, according to 
the information given to the committee of the Liouse, whose 
hearings I have before me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Yes: that is quite true; but the rates are 
fixed by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Mr. WALSH. The rates are not fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on intrastate traffic, and I am speaking 
of intrastate traffic, between St. Louis and Kansas City and 
traffic between St. Louis and intermediate points, controlled, 
of course, by the Railread Commission of the State of Mis- 
souri, just as it is in any other State whieh has a railroad 
commission, except that they can not affect interstate rates 
under the Minneseta case, 

My esteemed friend, the Senater from Connecticut {| Mr. 
McLEAN|, who has indicated his opposition to the measure, 
will find that the people of the State of Connectieut recognize 
this principle. They have water transportation along the shore 
of Connecticut and they have rail transportation, but they will 
not allow the railroads of the State of Connecticut to charge 


’ | a higher rate for carriage from one point upon the sound 
put it otherwise, it takes a great deal of argument to demon- | 


through another port in passage to a third port upon the 
sound than to the intermediate point, and they will not permit 
a lower rate to be charged from a point on the sound to a point 
upon the Connecticut River less than is charged to an inter- 
mediate point. If it is a proper principle to be applied in the 
fixing of rates in the State of Connecticut, why is it not a 
proper principle to apply in the fixing of rates from one sec- 


tion of the country to another? 


The State of Massachusetts has exactly the same law. They 
will not tolerate a higher rate to an intermediate point than 
to a terminal peint in the State of Massachusetts. Let me 
read the list that was put in the Recorp the other day. This 


| principle is recognized by legislation in the States of Arizona, 


Arkansas, Connecticut, Iowa, Massachusetts, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, North Dakota, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, and Vermont. We may confidently expect 
the Senators from those States to vote for the pending measure 
unless they ean stand on the floor of the Senate and say that 
their own States have made a mistake in their legislation and 
that they are opposed to the principle for their own State. 

What does this mean? It simpiy means that so far as their 
own States are concerned, their people are in favor of this 
legislation, but when it comes to the people who live outside 
of their own States they are quite willing to apply a totxily 
different principle. 

Mr. President, this matter has been before the Congress of 
the United States for many years, but it will never be settied 
until it is settled right; and it never will be settled right until 
it is settled in aceordance with the principles of the pending 
bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, before yielding, I sheuld like to 
use a little time for myself in order to present some telegrams 
which I have received in reply to a request fer information 
from a number of cities on rivers which have commercial 
routes as to whether they think the Gooding bill is in the in- 
terest of water transportation, as has from time to time been 
suggested. I have here a telegram from the mayor of Sioux 
City, Iowa, protesting against the Gooding bill. I have an- 
other telegram from the mayor of Clinton, Iowa, protesting 
against it. I have one from the mayor of the city of Mempiis, 
which states: 

The city of Memphis, located on fmportant waterway, feels amply 
protected by present law and entertains no fear Interstate Commerce 
Commission will construe present fourth section of act to regulate 
cemmerce to detriment of the waterways. 


I have another telegram from the mayor of Kansas City, 
Mo., to the same effect. I have one from the mayor of the 
city of St. Paul, Minn.; one from the mayer of the city of 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; another one from the mayor of New Orleans ; 
another one from the mayor of St. Joseph, Mo.; and one from 
the acting mayor of Cincinnati, Ohio, in my State. Every 
one of these cities is located on a water route, and every one 
of them protests against the Gooding bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington rose. 

Mr. FESS. I now yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Washington. a 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this bill ‘seeks 
to apply a bard-and-fast rule to very @ifferent conditions. 
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These varied conditions exist nowhere so distinctly as in 
my State. The State of Washington is divided by the Cascades 
into western and eastern Washington. Western 
touches the sea. It has its harbors and its ships, which are 
engaged in foreign as well as coastwise trade. Eastern Wash- 
ington is in the interior and without ships. Two-thirds of 
our people live in western Washington, one-third in eastern 
Washington. So far as information has come to me by letters, 
resolutions, and personal conversation, the people of western 
Washington are strongly against this bill and the people of 
eastern Washington are strongly for it. One labor union of 
western Washington has declared for this bill, one man from 
western Washington has spoken to me in favor of it, and I do 


not think I have received a single letter from western Wash- | 


ington for it. In eastern Washington, the Yakima 
so far as I have heard from it, is against this bill. 


country, 
Yesterday 


I received a telegram from one grange there favoringit. This is 
one of the greatest agricultural sections of the State. The 
Wenatchee section, with productions and a situation very 


similar to the Yakima section, is for this measure, as is all 
the rest of eastern Washingion. In brief, the situation is that 
one-third of the people seem to be for the bill and two-thirds 
against it. What should I as a representative of the State do? 

When this bill came up in the last Congress I voted for it. 
There was no great controversy over it. One or two perfune- 
tory resolutions came to me against it, but I got the impres- 
sion that the people of the State had generally come to the con- 
clusion that no special opposition should be made to the Dill. 
My personal inclinations were for the bill, and under those 
circumstances I voted for it. 

There is a real controversy over the bill now. The senti- 
ment in the State appears to be divided, as I have already set 
out. Are not the two-thirds of the people opposed to the bill 
entitled to have their views represented on its passage? My 
colleague will vote for it. He will express the views of those 
who favor it. I can not escape the conclusion that the two-thirds 
opposed to it are entitled to have their views expressed. 
Surely those who favor the bill, if their views are represented, 
can not justly complain if the views of their neighbors who 
do not agree with them are also represented. My colleague 
lives where the sentiment is for the bill, and it is proper for 
him to express that view. I live where the sentiment is against 
it. So it seems to me it is proper for me to express that view, 
regardless of what my own personal opinion may be. 

It probably has no bearing on this bill, but I hope it is not 
out of place to call attention to a circumstance in connection 
with this question. Mr. J. B. Campbell is a member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. He was appointed from 
Spokane. His personal views on this question were in favor of 
the bill and in accord with that of the community from which 
he was appointed. His term expired. He came up for reap- 
pointment. He was opposed very strongly in western Wash- 
ington because of his attitude on this question. There was a 
member of the commission from a section where it was fair to 
assume the sentiment was the same as that of western Wash- 
ington. I felt that it was but just that the contrary senti- 
ment in the West should be represented on that commission, 
and so I recommended the reappointment of Mr. Campbell, 
and he was reappointed. This action on my part was very 
bitterly resented by some of my good friends. I thought then, 
and I think now, that I did the right thing. 

I am not going to discuss the merits of the question. 
not have a firm conviction as to what is best to doe. 
on the committee that has given it special study. There are 
very great differences of opinion over it. Senators on both 
sides of the question, in my judgment, are equally honest in 
their views. 

There are certain general propositions that it may not be out 
of place to mention. This is a vast country. There are most 
diverse conditions at different localities, and it is very probable 
that there are some situations where great harm might result 
from a rigid rule of law. We have declared by law already for 
the principle of this bill. We have recognized the variety of 
situations that exist and given the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission some discretion in dealing with these various situa- 
tions. That discretion should not be exercised unless clearly 
Justified by exceptional circumstances. The commission has 
applied, "and is applying, ax to shipments to Pacific coast ter- 
miinals the rule laid down in this bill.. During the last eight 
years this rule has been applied to these shipments. The in- 
terior points are now paying the same rates as the terminal 
poluts. A few days ago the commission passed upon an ap- 
plication of the railroads to make rates to terminal points on 
the Pacific lower than to interior points. It refused this 
request. In my judgment this decision is just and makes it 
Teasonably certain that this rule will be applied in the future, 


I do 
IT am not 
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unless most exceptional circumstances warrant different action. 
It is said that the commission may change its decision. True, 
but Congress may also change any law we may now pass. 

It is urged that this legisiation is necessary to preserve water 
transportation. I do not think so. We have declared by legis- 
lation that water transportation as well as rail transportation 
must be preserved. This is binding upon the Interstate Com- 


| merce Commission, and should, and I believe will, be given due 


| weight in passing upon these matters. 


The moment it appears 
that water transportation by the Panama Canal or otherwise 
is endangered, Congress will be quick to act to protect and 
preserve it, as it should do. 

Upon questions involving one’s conscience I have always 
voted and I will always vote according to my conscientious 
convictions, regardless of the consequences to myself. No 
question of conscience is involved in this problem. This is a 
representative form of government. I am not here to speak 
my personal views upon questions like this, but, as a represen- 
tative, 1 believe it my duty to express in part the views of the 
people who have sent me here. How can others object to this 
if their views are duly voiced here? Some of my good friends 
write me that I shall lose support if I vote against this bill. 
That may be. I shall regret it; but I will hold my own self- 
respect by doing what I think is right, and I trust I will have 
the respect of those who may not agree with me but who would 
despise me if they thought I voted against my sense of duty 
in order to get their votes. 

Mr. President, deeming it my duty to do so, I shall vote 


} against this bill. 





Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I inquire how much time was 
used by the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones]? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Sackert in the chair). 


The Senator from Washington occupied six minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I yleld back the 
balance of my time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield 10 minutes to the Senator from 
Michigan | Mr. Couzens}. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I am still of the conviction 
that speeches do not make votes, but I can not refrain from 
expressing the view which I have concerning the pending 
long and short haul bill. 

Commissioner Campbell, who appeared before the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee in 1924, perhaps put it more aptly 
than I could possibly do, and so I am: going to quote briefly 
from his statement, so as to indicate the view I take with re- 
spect to this question. When appearing before the committee, 
he said in part: 


I believe that the fourth section fusters waste in transportation 
service, tends to reduce the revenue of carriers, and creates the very 
worst kind of discrimination ever devised by the It 


mind of man, 


| takes away from the intermediate localities the benefit of their loca- 


tion with respect to the fartber distant points. It favors the large 
centers and the large shippers as against the small centers and small 
shippers. It tends to make the large center larser and the small 
community smaller. It casts an additional burden on our economic 
questions. It tends toward congestion in the large communities, im- 
poverishes the small community, and creates economic problems not 
only for this generation but for future generations to solve. 


Much has been said, Mr. President, about compensatory 
rates, but I have found in none of the discussions which I 
have heard any information as to the accuracy with which 
the question of what is a compensatory rate is arrived at. I 
have, of course, not gone over all the decisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, but I ran across a very simple 
decision, which was approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, known as Docket 10575, the opinion having been 
rendered on July 7, 1925. Application was made for rates 
from Jacksonville, Fla., to Miami, Fia., to compete with water 
rates. In that decision the Interstate Commerce Commission 
supplied a table which indicates the items used by them to 
arrive at the cost of transportation between Jacksonville and 
Miami. In looking over that table I find that it includes cer- 
tain items for the purpose of arriving at the cost, but in those 
items I find nothing which compensates the railroads for 
carrying large numbers of cars and locomotives and quantities 
of other equipment for the purpose of taking care of the busi- 
ness on which they are assumed to receive a compensatory 
rate. In other words, the items include maintenance of way 
and structures, maintenance of equipment, and, under trans- 
portation charges, superintendence, dispatching of trains, sta- 
tion employees, yard expenses, train service, miscellaneous— 
and no one knows what that is, but it is only a small item— 
casualties and joint facilities. 

There is nothing set down for carrying charges of equip- 
ment, locomotives, yard facilities, roundhouses, and so on, 
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for the purpese of taking care of the peak leads fer which 
the railroads must provide, not only to take care of the busi- 
ness which is full compensatory but to take care of the 
business which is only supposed to be compensatory in part. 

My contention, Mr. President, is that they have no adequate 
means of determining what is a compensatory rate between 
points such as L have indicated. 

To show some of the absurdities of the attempt to arrive at 
what is a compensatory rate I wish to quote from the decision 
to which I have referred. It says: 


In our original report— 


In other words, the commission had at one time declined 
this fourth-section relief, but later granted it— 


In our original feport herein (83 1. C. C. 207) we denied applica- 
tion IL878 of the Plorida East Coast to establish carload com- 
modity rates from Jacksonville to Miami, Fla., without observing the 
Jong-and-short-haul provision of section 4 of the interstate commerce 
act as to intermediate points of destination. In denying this appli- 
cation we called attention to a mandate included in the fourth sec- 
tion that we shall not permit the establishment of any charge to or 
from the more distant. point that is not reasonably compensatory for 
the service performed, and pointed to the fact that no evidence was 
offered bearing upon this feature of the proposed rates other than the 
mere statement of a witness that the proposed rates would yield a 
profit above the out-of-pocket cost of transportation. 

Upon petition of the applicant the case was reopened for further 
hearing at which it introduced evidence intended to show that the 
proposed rates would be reasonably compensatory. Subsequent to the 
latter hearing the Baltimore & Carolina Steamship Co. of Baltimore, 
Md., hereinafter called the Baltimore Co., which maintains a freight 
service from Baltimore to Miami with stops at Georgetown and 
Charleston, 8 C., and direct from Baltimore to Miami, filed a peti- 
tion for additional further hearing in order to introduce evidence to 
show that its revenue would be adversely affected if the rates sought 
by the applicant were established. * * * 


No, 


To show that the proposed rates would be reasonably compensatory 
the applicant introduced Jn evidence the following “ Statement of op- 
erating expenses 


That is the statement which I have in brief referred to, show- 
ing how the items were made up to determine the cost of 
transportation. 

Further on the report says: 


In connection with the formula used by the applicant it was as- 
sumed as in rates on asphalitum, barley, beans, and canned goods 
(33 I. C. C. 480) that one-third of the maintenance-of-way expenses 
were due to the passage of traffic over the rails and two-thirds of 
these expenses were duc to obsolescence and the action of the elements. 


Think of the absurdity of arriving at the cost of transporta- 
tion based on such an assumption, without evidence to sustain 
it, that one-third of the wear and tear of maintenance of way 
was due to traflic and two-thirds to obsolescence, without a 
single figure to sustain it, and by arriving at such a conclu- 
sion they fixed a cost of transportation based at a figure which 
enabled the Interstate Commerce Commission to grant the 
violation and put in a rate from Jacksonville to Miami to 
compete with the boat lines, because they found after arriy- 
ing at these mythical costs that the rate allowed was some- 
what in excess of those mythical costs and therefore was 
compensatory. 

I submit, Mr. President, that that is about a sample of the 
kind of costs arrived at to determine the cost of transporta- 
tion, and, based on those costs, to arrive at what they consider 
to be a compensatory rate. I think that the member of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission who made that statement 
had in mind his years of experience and the fallacy of attempt- 
ing not only to arrive at what is a compensatory rate but the 
broader aspect of permitting the growth of large communities 
to the detriment of the smaller communities. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Michi- 
gan yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COUZENS. I do, 

Mr. WALSH. If I understand the Senator's argument, 
then, it really is, notwithstanding the provision of the act of 
1920, that the rate must be reasonably compensatory, that the 
commission practically has the same discretion that it had 
under the old act of 1910 to grant the rate or not to grant it? 

Mr. COUZENS. Substantially so. It requires them to go 
through a certain form, which form is not definite by any 
means. In other words, they have the same discretion to de- 
termine what costs are, and therefore what is a compensatory 
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rate, that they had before that provision was put jn 
fourth section. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I yield five minutes to ty. 
Senator from Florida [Mr. FLercuer] 7 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in the last analysis (yj, 
proposition is one of rate making and rate regulation. 1 do 
not think Congress ought to undertake that. We have selectog 
an agency to administer the law and created it for the very 
purpose of regulating rates and the exercise of large discro. 
tionary powers in the discharge of their duties, which this bill 
would in a very material way restrict. Its members aro 
experts. They know all the complications and matters that 
may be involved in the whole subject, and it is safest and 
wisest for us to leave that matter in the hands of the Inter. 
state Commerce Commission. 

Those who are supporting this bill are really doing so 
because of the absence of confidence in the commission. | 
do not share that position at all. I believe it is a great com. 
mission, and I have full confidence in its ability, its integrity 
‘and its capacity to deal with these subjects. = 

The supporters of the bill really are endeavoring to lower 
the rates to intermountain territory. I am in great sympathy 
with their situation as far as that is concerned, but rates ean 
not be regulated or fixed by Congress or any group of Congrexs- 
men. We can not pass a general law, national in its scope, to 
meet a local complaint without doing harm and serious injury 
in its application where conditions are entirely dissimilar. 

The Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] has just men- 
tioned a case involving the matter of rates between Jackson- 
ville and Miami. I happen to have before me some data on 
that subject. 


In pursuance of the requirements of the act, the Florida 


the 


| East Coast Railway Co. made application to the Interstate 


Commerce Commission for relief at Miami. The case was set 
for hearing before the commission at Jacksonville, Fla., May 25, 
1923, Interstate Commerce Commission Docket 12378. The 
rates sought to be established were not the same as in effect 
by water carriers, but made with a fair relation thereto, so as 
to permit of a reasonable parity of rates that would give to 
the public the benefit of routing either via water or rail, as 
the particular circumstances might be desirable to them. The 
schedule of rates proposed was such that even the water car- 
riers did not oppose the granting of relief which the Florida 
East Coast Railway Co. asked. ; 

Mr. R. Hudson Burr, chairman of the Florida Railway Com- 
mission, appeared and stated the Florida commission had 
granted the Florida East Coast Railway fourth-section relic’, 
and approved the petition seeking relief on interstate trailic, 
and said among other things: 

We would like to see the business men at Miaml, and in that territory, 
have the benefit of competition as between the rail and water route. 
We would like to see the railroad itself be put on a footing whereby 
they may participate to an extent in the handling of this traffic, 
because, first, it will benefit the people at Miami, it will benefit ihe 
people along the entire line of the Florida East Coast Railway, jor 
whatever amount they can realize above the cost of carriage—out-of- 
pocket cost—every dollar they can make in that way goes to relieve 
the burden of cost of other traffic along the entire road, and that is 
in line, of course, with all of the decisions of the past, the Supreme 
Court decisions, that it is not an unlawful! discrimination, but it is 
really aiding the ability of the road to serve all of its patrons aft a 
less cost in transportation charges than would exist if they were to 
lose the revenue that they might make from this competitive traffic; 
so we believe that the road would be seriously hurt, and if the road is 
seriously hurt, every patron of the line is seriously hurt, because it 
means that much more money to be raised from the local or interme- 
diate traffic. And they are peculiarly situated. 

I have sat and participated with Commissioner Eastman in the 
Southeastern Rate case, Docket 13494, at different times when certain 
witnesses were on the stand; I have tried to make that clear in that 
record, that it seems an act of justice, both to the patrons of the 
Florida East Coast Railroad and to the railroad itself, that the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall recognize the necessity of granting 
the relief to this carrier, and that is the unanimous belief of the com- 
mission that I represent. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chajr). The 
five minutes alloted to the Senator have expired. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I am sorry that I can not pursue that sub- 
ject further, but that is the language of the chairman of the 
Florida State commission; and it only shows that we can net 
relieve a local situation by passing a law that is made appli- 
eable to entirely different conditions in other portions of the 
country. ‘ 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Reoorp, Mr. Pres!- 
dent, a telegram received from the representative 


of the Jeck- 
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sonville Chamber of Commerce; and I have telegrams to the 
same effect from the Board of Trade of Tampa, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

The telegram is as follows: 

JACKSONVILLE, FLA., March 19, 1926. 
senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Mnactment of rigid long and short haul law as proposed fn Senate 
bill 575 would seriously disturb commercial relationships throughout 
entire South built up or founded on rate structures which have pre- 
yailed since beginning of railroads, closing many available routes and 
restricting use of carriers between competitive territories. Would de- 
prive common carriers by rail any opportunity meeting legitimate 
water competition under compensatory rates. Would establish an 
undesirable principle, legislative instead of administrative exercise of 
4ydement as to what constitutes lawful rates and serve to place rate 
structure of whole country in strait-jJacket by entirely removing any 
power of discretion or special consideration in appropriate cases from 
hands of Interstate Commerce Commission, now authorized to grant 
relief only when necessary. In our judgment, enactment bill would 
throw many of southern short lines into hands of receivers within short 
time by closing routes now available under present law and relief 
afforded thereby. Sincerely hope you will vigorously oppose this 
bill as it is along same line as so-called Gooding bill, 8. 2327, session 
of 1924, which you voted against in May, 1924. Vigorous protests 
were made to that bill before Senate committee by Middle West Foreign 
Trade Committee, Mississippi Valley Association, and South Atlantic 
States Association. ‘This reflects action of board of governors, 

JACKSONVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By H. C. Avery, Chairman Trafic Committee. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am sorry that the Senator 
from Florida was not in the Chamber oftener during this de- 
bate, for he might have found out that this is not just an 
attempt of the intermountain country to reduce rates. It is 
an effort of the intermountain country to prevent the lowering 
of the rates at coast points to rates so low that they will not 
pay the railroads anything, and they will have to raise the 
rutes in the interior to earn what they are legally entitled to 
earn. That is one proposition. The other proposition is that 
we believe that the sole object of this provision we attempt to 
eliminate is to destroy water competition where it exists and 
to discourage it and prevent it from going into existence by 
threats of enforcing the provision. Se it is very much broader 
than the Senator seems to think. 

Another thing: As far as the communication from the 
gentleman to whom he refers is concerned, it does not have 
any weight with people who understand what has been hap- 
pening, because there was a meeting at Atlanta about two 
years ago of all of these State railroad commissioners and 
public-utility commissioners, and by an overwhelming major- 
ity they voted to eliminate this provision from the fourth sec- 
tion and to support the Gooding bill. There were a lot of 
Senators last session who voted for its elimination, too; so 
we are not surprised at changes. 

I now yield to the senior Senater from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I observe the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. McLean] in the Chamber. I was hoping 
that he would discuss the long-and-short-haul clause as it 
applies to his own State. 

Mr. McLEAN. I should be very glad to do so, but I have 
surrendered my time to other Senators. I will say to the 
Senator from Montana that I feel especially like discussing 
it in reply to the statement he has made here this morning, 
that no concern in what is called the rockbound protection 
area is opposed to this legislation. I should like to call at- 
tention to the fact that the most important industry in that 
section of the country appeared before the committee and 
made it very clear, after 40 years of experience, that the 
Senators from the Intermountain States not only had locked 
themselves in but that now they want to throw the key into 
the Pacific Ocean. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know what industry 
the one referred to by the Senator from Connecticut may be. 
It is news to me; and I am quite sure that the man who 
testified and made that statement is not familiar with the 
conditions nor with the sentiment of the people of the inter- 
Imountain country. ; 

Mr. President, the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] 
opened his remarks by saying that at first blush the pending 
bill leeks morally right; but he then undertook to argue that 
those who are in favor of the passage of the pending measure, 
if it became a law, would be the most disappointed men in the 
world. In other words, Mr. President, he wanted the Senate 
to understand that the men of the Middle West and of the 
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West did not know what they were talking about, and that 
they did not know what was for the best interests of their 
section of the country or the people who live therein. 

In the few minutes allotted to me I am going to speak of my 
experience as a business man and show the folly of expecting 
that men with capital, knowing the conditions and being fa- 
miliar with the law and reading the past, knowing of the dis- 
criminations made against men who have endeavored to estab- 
lish industries in that country, will invest their money in 
enterprises in our section of the country unless something 
definite is done by Congress to remedy the present doubts. 

I know that the opponents of the measure before us will say 
that the evils I have met in my experience In the past have 
already been corrected; that those things can not happen 
again; that the Interstate Commerce Commission, since the 
amendment to the act of 1910, has corrected all discrimina- 
tions; but I remember when we had the question under discus- 
sion years ago that there were Senators upon the floor of the 
Senate who argued that the then pending rates were not 
discriminations and that the center of population, beeause of 
the taxes they paid and the industries then established, should 
have by right the advantages they were enjoying. 

What chance would a business man have in establishing an 
industry in the intermountain country if the practices were in 
vogue to-day that were in vogue years ago? All we are asking 
for to-day is the passage of a law that will prevent such dis- 
criminations and take from the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion the power to say that they may exist. We want to say to 
all the world that “If you live in any section of the country, 
if you want to establish industries, if you want to make use of 
the wonderful natural resources that God created, even though 
they be in the West, you may come and be upon the same 
footing as if you were establishing the industry in any other 
section of this country.” 

Is that right, or is it wrong? I am positive that it is right. 
I want economic conditions stabilized and equalized and that 
no power can change other than by act of Congress. 

Years ago what were the rates, I might say even before the 
building of the Panama Canal, to which the Senator from Wis- 
consin has alluded? They were outrageous, and we suffered in 
the* intermountain country because for years and years goods 
could be shipped clear to California and then back over the 
same road at a rate as low as if they were stopped in Utah in 
the first place. I called attention the other day to the fact that 
when the Utah Hotel was built the steel in that hotel cost 
nearly $30,000 more than if the hotel had been erected in San 
Francisco and the same steel had passed through Salt Lake 
City to San Franciseo. 

I struggled on for years trying to establish in the intermoun- 
tain country a woolen manufacturing industry, and what did I 
have to contend against then? If I purchased wool in San 
Francisco, that being a shipping point for wool, and shipped it 
to Provo, Utah, the rate was $2.25 a hundred, but if that same 
wool passed through Provo to Boston or Philadelphia, the rate 
was 75 cents a hundred. Provo was one-third of the distance, 
but the rate was three times as great. 

Not only that, but after I had the goods manufactured, what 
did I have to meet? Chicago was my principal market, and 
when I had to ship goods to Chicago from Provo the rate was 
$3.40 a hundred, but the man from Boston who bought his wool 
in San Francisco and had a 75-cent rate, made his goods in 
Boston or Philadelphia and paid a rate of 50 cents a hundred 
on the finished product. Can a manufacturer compete upon 
such bases? It is an imposeibility. 

I recognize, as the Senator from Ohio said, that that has 
been changed and that that condition does not exist to-day. He 
says that the same rate applies now to Salt Lake City that 
applies to San Francisco. I have no complaint to make about 
that, although the haul to San Francisco is a thousand miles 
longer. No one has ever heard me complain because Utah had 
to pay the same rate upon the same class of goods that went 
to San Franesico and went through Utah. I recognize there is 
something in the claim made in that regard by the opponents 
of the measure. What I want is a law providing what the 
practice shall be, no matter what the Interstate Commerce 
Commission may decide, because no one knows what the per- 
sonnel of the Interstate Commerce Commission will be 10 years 
from now. In fact, there is a sentiment now held by men upon 
that commission to grant all these interferences, every one of 
them, and who knews how soon a majority of the commission 
will take that very position? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President 





The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppre in the chair). 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Arizona? 
Mr. SMOOT., I yield. 


Does 
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The Senator has put his finger upon the 
very point. Capital is fearful and is justly fearful of making 
huge or considerable investments when the sword of Damocles 
ix hanging over them, and they do not know when it will fall. 
The Senator has put his finger upon the abuse. 

Mr. SMOOT. [I want it distinctly understood by every Ameri- 
can citizen, or any man who desires to invest money in any 
part of this country, that he will not be discriminated against, 
and that there shall be no power left in any agency of our 
Government to say hereafter that he shall be, I think that is 
nothing more than right, and I can not conceive of a man, par- 
ticularly a business man, who could possibly object to it. 

We in the intermountain territory are in the center of the 
great natural resources of the country, but that does not 
secm to be taken into consideration at all. Only  yester- 
day we were told that Idaho should raise potatoes and wheat 
and ship them to the East. What I want to see, and what will 
huppen some tine or other, is that there will be a great inland 
industrial center or centers that will manufacture goods just 
as cheaply as they can be manufactured anywhere in the United 
States, The resources are at hand to accomplish this. We 
have mountains of coal in Utah. We could furnish sufficient 
coal for the world for 300 years. We have whole mountains 
of fron. Is it possible to build an industrial center there as 
found in the Fast? Not under unsettled conditions. But the 
time will come when it will be possible. 

I am not railing against great cities or great industries. 
God grant that they may all exist to give our own people em- 
ployment. lt want to see them in all sections of our country. 
I want to see America the greatest industrial country in all the 
world, and if she is not, it will not be because the Maker of 
the earth did not put within her boundaries all the elements 
that go to make a great country, a great people, and a great 
industrial center. 

I have only one minute more, Mr. President, and I ‘want to 
say that I do not think the people of the West will be content 
to be hewers of wood and drawers of water. 
Idaho to raise potatoes, or wheat, but her people have just 
as much right as any people in any section of this country to 
establish industries there, and feed her own people the potatoes 
and wheat she raises. That was one of the first great prin- 
ciples which the pioneers of the intermountain country under- 
took to establish. 

I wish I had at my command time enough to tell of the 
beginning and thoughts back of the endeavors of the early 


pioneers in building manufacturing plants and creating diver- | 


sified industries to care for the wants of the people, but I have 
not, 
to American institutions as it is possible for any people to be. 
Po not discriminate against us. Let us know whether we are 
going to be penalized or not, and all there is in the bill pend- 
ing before us is a declaration to all the people that they will 
not be discriminated against. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I yield 15 minutes to the Senator 
from North Carolina, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, it is very difficult, of course, 


within 15 minutes to thoroughly discuss a great question like | 


this. All that one can do in that limited time is to state 


his general position with reference to the major propositions | 


involved in the legislation. I want to say that preoccupation 
has made it impossible for me until within the last few days 
to give any serious study to this question. I have, however, 
been looking into it as well as I could during the limited 
time I have been able to devote to it during the past few days. 

I was led to give closer attention to this matter by the fact 
that I found that practically all the business men of my State 
were opposed to this bill. By telegram and by letter and by 
personal interview they have made it clear to me that the 
almost unanimous sentiment of the State is against the meas- 
ure. Like the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones], I have 
always felt that upon questions of principle I ought to exercise 
my own judgment and conscience in casting my vote, but upon 
matters of policy I have likewise felt that I ought to take 
very seriously into consideration the views of the constituency 
which IT in part represent in this body. It is both in deference 
to the views of my constituents and as a result of my limited 
inquiry into this question that I have reached the conclusion 
to vote against the so-called “ Gooding bill.” 

tefore entering the discussion I desire to send to the desk 
a letter addressed to me by the Carolina Wood Pulp Co., of 
Asheville, N. C.. a very large manufacturing enterprise, selling 
its products in every part of the country, largely upon the 
Pacific coast, largely in the Far West, declaring their opposi- 
tion to this measure and giving cogent reasons for their posi- 
tion with respect to it. 


It is all right for | 


The people of the West are just as loyal and just as true | 
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OFFICER. Does the Senator want the 


letter read? 
Mr. SIMMONS. I wish it printed in the Coneress:oy a; 
Recorp, as a part of my remarks. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection it. is £0 
| ordered, 
The letter is as follows: 

ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Hon. F. M. Simons, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dwar Sir: We received your letter dated March 10, replying to 
our wire of the 9tb, in which we voiced our opposition to the Gooding 
bill (S. 575), and asked you to vote against it. 

We are very glad indeed to accept your Invitation to write you ag 
to why we believe that it is not {nm the public interest to change the 
provision of the fourth section, as contemplated in this bill, 

It would require several typed pages to give you a full analysis of 
this technical question and to show the various ways in which a rigid 
application of the fourth section would be hurtful to the country's 
commerce, However, we will not do this, but within the Hmits of 
an ordinary letter will discuss some of the more essential points. 

The clear intent of this bill is to make it impossible for a rail 
earrier to obtain relief from the long-and-short-haul clause for tne 
purpose of meeting water competition, actual or potential We «ub- 
mit that this is in direct conflict with the broad policy declared by 
Congress in section 500 of the transportation act of 1920 “to foster 
} and preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation.” 

Now, of course, we believe that water transportation should be 
developed and encouraged as a means of lowering transportation costs, 
but we also see that the railroads, as the form of transportation on 
| which we must mainly depend, must not be ignored. 

We ship many carloads of furniture to Pacific coast points that 
move through the ports of Charleston and Norfolk and thence by 
boat. It is cheaper to ship this way than by all rail, and we avail 
ourselves of it. The rates and charges of the boat lines, however, 
are not regulated by the Interstate Commerce Commission as the 
| rail carriers are, and if the railroads are not allowed to lower their 
| 
| 





rates to meet this competition at Pacific coast points and the boat 
| lines get a monopoly of the business they could make their rates what- 
ever they wanted to. 

The proposed legislation would prevent the use of existing trans- 
portation agencies at times when every available avenue of trans- 
portation should be left open. As a shipper one of our principal 
objections to this bill is because its enactment into law would in- 
evitably close many essential routes, and this is equally true of the 
South as well as other parts of the country. A very large section 
of the country that would be adversely affected is east of the Missis- 
| sippi River, where joint water and rail rates apply via coastwise serv- 
ice from North Atlantic coast points to the interior of the Southeast 
| and the Central States. 








The rate structure of the country was developed to best serve com- 

meree, and the flexibility provisions of the fourth section represent one 
| of the factors necessary to such development. We believe that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should be permitted to make rates 
| that will best serve the interests of all the people. This is im- 
possible if it is bound by hard and fast rules from which it can not 
| deviate to meet commercial needs as they arise. 
It seems to us that the proponents of this bill, appearing before the 
Senate committee, had much more to say regarding the administration 
| of the fourth section, with which they found fanit, than they did 
in regard to the merits of the long-and-short-haul principle. Abso- 
lutely the question that confronts us is the necessity for a exible 
fourth section administered in the public interest, and we have bo 
hesitancy in saying that, in our opinion, it has been administered 
in this way, but, of course, everybody has not been satisfied. 

It is our view that as the rail carriers are subject to water com- 
petition they should be allowed to make rates, if they wish, that will 
meet that competition, so long as tke rates are compensatory and do 
not cause unjust discrimination. We belleve that in permitting de- 
partures from the provisions of the fourth section the commission 
can be relied upon to see that not injustice is done. 

We fail to see any legitimate reason upon which Congress can con- 
sistently differentiate as between rail and water competition and all-rail 
competition in dealing with this subject, Circuitous rail routes are per- 
mitted to meet the competition of more direct lines at competitive points 
without pulling down their rates at intermediate points. If rail lines 
may lawfully compete one with another, they should be permitted to 
compete with water lines or other forms of transportation whenever 
such competition is found to be‘in the public interest. 

The western lines operating in territory lying west of the Indiana- 
Illinois State lines have made application to the commission for per- 
mission to increase their rates, (See Revenues in western district ex 
parte, 87.) The plea of these carriers is based upon the fact that 
under existing rate levels it has been impossible for them to earn net 
revenues equal to statutory requirements ander section 15a of the 
interstate commerce act, Among the reasons for this unfavorable con- 











> 
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dition they stressed the loss of business to the Panama Canal routes. 
Vailure to Obtain relief from the fourth section has made it impossible 
them to meet this water competition on transe 

It is thus seen that if the rail carriers are not permitted to make 

3 that will permit them to in this and all other 

' 1ess where they have to meet water competition, they may be com- 
melted to ask for increased rates on thelr 

sulting loss. 


mntinental business. 
share bustness 


other traflic to make up for 


We realize that to many it seems unjust to make a lower rate for a 
than for a shorter hau!, and that the only reason for doing it 

d be a desire on the part of the rail carriers to destroy water com 
Many things seem what they are not until they are studied. 


ommission is charged with fost 


ring both rall and water transpor- 
n, and in the administration of the present 


yn has promulgated a sect 


fourth section the com- 
of principles, by its fourih-section order 








3900, with which the carriers must comply before an appiication for 
f from the long-and-short haul provisions of the fourth section will 
inted. As we see it, there is absolutely no danger of the rail 


rriers obtalning such relief from the fourth sectlon that would enable 


1 to stifle water competition even if they e attempted to. 
It is simply a question of the rail carriers being permitted to make 
that will enable them to haul part 
| more taken away from them by the b 


ver 


»f the traffic that ls being more 
at limes. Of course under the 
w whatever rates the rail carriers do make to meet water competition 
st | In other words, if they 
something more than the out-of-pocket cost, it adds to their net 


ye shown by them to be compensatory. 


revenue, 

rhe law vests in the Interstate Commerce Commission the sole 
power to determine the measure of and reasonableness of interstate 
I and to determine whether or net there is undue preference or 
rejudice in rates or in the practices of the carriers. These are very 
nportant powers, and needless to say they can not always be exer- 


cised to the entire satisfaction of all concerned, Yet we do not hear 

agitation for abolition of the commission or the curtailment of its 
over these matters because of this fact. As we view it, there 
no more reason to assume that the commission is incompetent to 
administer a flexible fourth section in the public interest than there 
is to assume that the commission is incompetent to perform its many 
other important duties. 

Of course, there is no doubt about the authority of Congress to lay 
rules in this matter for the guidance of the commission, but 
ertainly it would be wiser not to exercise that authority, and to let 
the commission use its own judgment. For 39 years the commission 
has found it to be in the public interest to permit violations of the 
fourth section where carriers have to meet water competition. It is 
our understanding that the present commission, with the exception of 
two members, are opposed to the changes as contemplated in the 
Gooding bill. 

Ve would be glad, if you have not already done so, for you to read 
the testimony offered by Commissioner Esch before the Senate commit- 
tee. We would also be glad if you could read the statement of the 
National Industrial Traffic League made before the Senate committee 
in opposition to the Gooding bill. The National Industrial Traflic 
League is an organization composed of individual shippers, firms and 
corporations, and commercial organizations representative of shippers 
throughout the entire country. 

We could go on and point out many other defects and hurtful fea- 
tures of this bill, but as we know that you can readily obtain and 
read the expert testimony before the Senate committee we will let 
our discussion rest here. 

Trusting that you will be able to see the matter as we do, and as 
thousands and thousands of shippers all over the country, we beg to 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 


powers 


is 


down 


CARoLtrna Woop Propucts Co., 
By G. E. DANIELS. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I need not recall the well- 
known facts with reference to railroad warfare against water 
transportation, especially inland water transportation, culmi- 
nating in its practical elimination as a competitor to the rail- 
roads. That result was accomplished during the time when 
ihe laws afforded no- protection to water transportation 
against the yarious devices and methods adopted and employed 
for its destruction. The outcome of this campaign of destruc- 
tion was, I repeat, almost the complete elimination of inland 
water transportation. I can recall the time when I was quite a 
young man that in my section of the country there was very 
sharp competition between water and rail transportation and 
that it redounded greatly to the interests of that section. Sud- 
denly the railroads, being unrestrained in that particular, re- 
duced their rates so low that they drove out the water com- 
petition and occupied the field by themselves, resulting, as has 
always happened in those cases, in a sudden rise in the rail 
rates. In aH probability all this would have continued to.this 
g00d hour and the future of water transportation in the coun- 
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try would have been doomed for years yet to come but for cer- 
tain remedial and protective legislation defining the right of 
rail and water carriers with respect to each other. 

Congress, fully awakened to a realization of the situation 
and its serious import to the public welfare, hastened to en 
act laws to protect water transportation and competition from 
this ruthless destruction through stifling processes the 
railroads. The first measure that we passed looking to that 
end was the bill, as I now recall it, which provided in sub- 
stance that if the railroads reduced their rates to a water 
point for the purpose of destroying water competition, they 
should not be permitted therenfter to increase 
except upon certain conditions set out in the law. 
long step in the right direction. It accomplished a great deal 
of good. It put an end to one of the most effective and 
quently used methods of throttling water competition. 
the railroads always resourceful in sueh things resorted to 
another device to accomplish the same purpose with almost 
equal success—namely, that of buying off the boats as soon as 
a line was opened up. 

Whenever a boat was put upon a water line the railroads 
at once proceeded to purchase that boat and withdraw it. For 
a while that method of stifling water competition was success- 
ful. To meet that new situation and thwart this method of sti 
fling water competition, Congress enacted a law (I myself had 
something to do with its preparation and enactment) divorcing 
rail from waiter transportation and prohibiting all railroad own- 
ership of water carriers except under ceriain circumstances. 
That was another step in the right direction in the protection 
of water transportation in the United States. 

The final step was taken in 1920 when we amended the fourth 
section of the interstate commerce act so as to provide that the 
lower rate allowed by the commission to the railroads under 
the fourth section for the longer haul should not be less than 
reasonably compensatory. It was these legislative enactments, 
all tending to the purpose and end, purposely adopted to remove 
a great national evil, that brought about the revolution that 
has taken place in the United States with reference to rail 
and water transportation. While we have not yet accomplished 
any great thing in the development of our waterways in com- 
petition with the railroads, we have made in recent years a 
creditable advance in that direction. Indeed, since thése bar- 
riers and impediments have been removed, we have advanced 
somewhat rapidly and, according to the statement of General 
Ashburn, now in charge of our Mississippi Fleet, we have 
boats now in successful operation on most of our great inter- 
state waterways that are in suitable condition for profitable 
navigation. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
moment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; I can not yield, because I have only 
15 minutes. At the conclusion of my remarks if I have any 
time left I shall be glad to have the Senator ask me a question, 

In the great coastwise trade through the Panama Canal we 
have made wonderful strides. The boats have captured a 
very large part of the commerce between the east and the 
west coasts of the United States. Since 1918 we have opened 
up a great waterway, 1,800 miles in length, from St. Louis 
down the Mississippi River through the Gulf and up the War- 
rior River into Alabama. We have now a great water-borne 
traffic on that route. In 1918 the entire tonnage of that route 
was only 33,000 tons, and in 1925 it was 1,200,000 tons, show- 
ing a remarkable development under the conditions which now 
exist and under the law as it now exists as administered by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, and which now is pro- 
posed by the bill to radically change to the great disturbance of 
our whole transportation system as I see it. 

Upon the inland waterway which comes by my town, which 
has been until recently pariuly used, boats, chiefly barges, 
are now operating, carrying the products of that section of the 
country to and fro from the South to the cities to the North 
and Bast. -These striking rehabilitations, almost as great as 
the limitations of our great through waterways will admit of, 
according to the testimony of General Ashburn, have occurred 
under the administration of the laws now sought to be changed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, not because they are 
bad, but because of distrust of their administration in the 
manner and spirit intended. 

Mr. President, I do not know why the situation should be so 
ruthlessly disturbed. I heard the Senator from Montana [Mr, 
WHEELER] the other day present his carefully prepared state- 
ment. I listened intently, and I gathered from what he said 
that he was not complaining so much of the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission with reference to its action 
in this matter of the long-and-short haul as affected by water 


by 


*s 


those rates 
That was a 


fre- 


But 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
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competition in the past, but that his apprehensions were as to 
the future action of the commission with respect to the 
question. 

lle cited the fact that already there were pending before 
the commission, on the part of seven or eight of the great 
transcontinental lines of the country, a petition asking that 
they be permitted to reduce their rates under the relief clause 
of the long-and-short-haul section of the interstate commerce 
act to meet water competition in our Kast and West and ex- 
pressed apprehension of the result. Mr. President, can we 
afford to base legislation of great*and far-reaching import 
upon apprehensions as to what an agency of the Government 
muy possibly do in the future unless the course of that agency 
in the past has been of such a character as to excite dis- 
trust and loss of public confidence in its fairness, integrity, or 
ability? Why, if the commission can not be trusted to justly 
and correctly administer the reasonably compensatory provi- 
sion of the fourth section, should we continue to trust it to 
prescribe reasonable rates? Yet there is no effort to with- 
draw or modify its exercise of this all-important function. To 
that there is no complaint. So far, Mr. President, as the ap- 
prehension as to the acton of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission upon these new applications on the part of the rail- 
rouds is concerned, thus far these fears have been shown to 
be utterly groundless. The action of the commission with ref- 


erence to (hese cases, taken since the junior Senator from 
Montana made the speech I have referred to, should effec- 


tually remove any reasonable ground for the apprehension he 
expressed and completely answer his contention that the In- 
jerstate Commerce Commission can not be trusted fairly to 
ndminister the law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The 
North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I regret it. Fifteen minutes really only 
suflices to begin a speech on a subject of this importance. 

Mr. PITTMAN, We on the other side of the proposition also 
regret it. General Ashburn, in charge of the Government fleet 
on the Mississippi River, testified before our committee, and 
it is now in the Recorp, so I shall not repeat it, that no line 
except the Government barge line could run on the Mississippi 
River, and that line only because the Government ran it; that 
they could not induce any private line to start there, because 
the Interstate Commerce Commission had this power to grant 
this discrimination to the railroads that in the past had put 
the boats out of business and might do it again. The very 
fact that there are no private lines running there and have 
not been for years past is proof of that statement. 

I yleld now to the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier]. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, this morning I received a 
letter from the resident vice president of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, in which he stated that I had made a 
misleading statement in regard to the stand of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce on this particular subject a few 
days ago in my speech. He states: 


time of the Senator from 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States is not opposed to 
the Gooding bill; neither is the Chamber of Commerce supporting the 
Gooding bill. 


I am glad to make that correction. The vice president of 
this national big-business organization, however, did not make 
any apology, in fact, did net mention what I said about the 
slanderous statements that his publication had put forth re- 
cently about North Dakota. I reeall very well, however, that 
only a few months ago the National. Chamber of Commerce 
did send out a pamphlet in which they discussed the transpor- 
tation problem, and while I do not think they mentioned this 
specific measure, as I recall, they did present the argument 
that freight rates at the present time were just and fair and 
that no change was needed. 

Mr. President, I can not for the life of me see how any Sena- 
tor who is fair-minded and who is interested in the welfare 
of all parts of this great Nation of ours can conscientiously 
vote against the Gooding bill. It seems to me it is only just 
and fair and is a measure which the people of the great inland 
territories are entitled to and should have. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nevada If any Senator on his side of the question other than 
the Senator from Idaho {[Mr. GoopinG] desires to speak? 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. The remaining time will leave the 
Senator from Idaho about 19 minutes. We desire him to close; 
and unless the Senator from Ohio desires to limit the Senator 
from Idaho to 10 minutes he may now proceed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, may I ask how much of the time 
which has been allotted to this side of the question remains? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There are 26 minutes yet left to 
Senators desiring to speak in opposition to the bill. 


itt 
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Mr. FESS: Mr. President, in view of the fact that there 
has been so much stress placed upon the effect of section 4 
relief upon water routes, and that such relief is for the pur- 
pose of destroying water routes, I have sought some informa- 
tion from the cities which are located on water routes, | 
inade mention of it earlier in the debate to-day; but I now 
ask unanimous consent to have the telegrams to which I then 
referred printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


The Chair 


Sioux Crry, Iowa, March 22, 1926. 


J. P. HAYNEs, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 

Gooding bill, as I understand, would not be necessary to protect 
inland waterway transportation. Our chamber of commerce js opposed 
to it as representing our city’s interest. 

STewart GInMAn, 
Mayor Sioux City, lowa. 


_— 


CLINTON, Iowa, March 


oo” 


22, 1926, 


J. P. Maynws, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 

Please represent us as being opposed to passage of Gooding pill. 
Clinton, Towa, located on the Mississippi River, feels amply protected 
by present law and entertains no fear Interstate Commerce Commission 
will construe present fourth section to detriment of waterways. 

R. N. Howes, 
Mayor of Clinton, Iowa. 
MEMPHIS, TENN., March 22, 1926. 
J. P. HAyYNeEs, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 

The city of Memphis, located on important waterway, feels amply 
protected by present law and entertains no fear Interstate Commerce 
Commission will construe present fourth section of act to regulate com- 
merce to detriment of waterways. 

Row err Paine, Mayor. 


Kansas City, Mo., March 22, 1926. 
J. P. Haynes, 
Washington Hotel, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand it is claimed Gooding bill necessary protection inland 
waterways. Kansas City located on important Inland waterway, and 
we are working hard for its improvement, and we disagree that Cood- 
ing bill necessary. Believe bill is both: unnecessary and undesirable. 
This matter fully set forth page 9 brief filed with Senate commitice by 
chambers of commerce Missouri River cities. Rate situation 
waterways radically different situation via Panama Canal. 
present law sufficient and ample protection accorded thereby. 

ALBERT I. Beacu, 
Mayor Kansas City, Mo. 


inland 
We feel 


Sr. Pau, MINN., March 22, 1926. 
J. P. HAYNES, 
Care Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 

We note with surprise claim of proponents that passage of Gooding 
bill is necessary to protect inland waterways development, This is 
fallacious argument to becloud real issue, which is direct legislative 
rate making. The business men and municipality of St. Paul have 
faith that both water and rail transportation are amply safeguarded 
under present law and its administration by commission, This is 
evidenced by large investment we are now making in river terminals, 
barges, and towboats to restore transportation on upper Mississippi. 
We are unalterably opposed to Gooding biil. 

ArTHUR E. Ngeuson, Mayor. 
PrrrseureH, Pa., March 23, 1926. 
J. P. Haynes, 
In care Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 

Your wire to chamber of commerce 21st. Pittsburgh, located at con- 
fluence of Allegheny and Monongahela Rivers, which form the Ohio 
River, believes present law assures ample protection both rail and 
water transportation. No fears entertained that commission will con- 
strue present fourth section to detriment of waterways. Substantial 
traffic now being handled from Pittsburgh to points on Ohio and Mis- 
sissippi Rivers, which will be increased upon completion of Obio River 
improvements. 

Cnartes H. Kine, 
Mayor of Pittsburgh. 
New Orieans, La., March 23, 1926. 
J. P. Haynes, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: ‘ 

We are opposed to Gooding bill, “ New Orleans is located on im- 

portant waterway and feels amply prtected under present law and 
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entertains no fear that commission will construe present fourth sec- 
tion to detriment of waterways. 
A. J. O’Kenrs, 
Mayor of New Orleans. 


Sr. Joseru, Mo., March 23, 1926. 
J. TP. Haynes, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 


St. Joseph, located on Missouri River, feels that water navigation on 
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A fourth assertion, constantly made by. the bill's proponents, 


| is that the western railroads are restricting development of 


Missouri River is amply protected by present fourth section of inter- 


state commeree act, and has full faith in future interpretation of 
present fourth section by Interstate Commerce Commission. 
W. C. Benper, 
Acting Mayor. 


CINCINNATI, OnIO, March 23, 1926. 
J. IP. HAYNES, 
Hotel Washington, Washington, D. C.: 
Impossible, without delayed action through city council, to secure 
mayor's action on Gooding bill. Our directors have opposed this meas 


ure. and, as we are intensely interested in development of waterways, | 


that should be sufficient. You might enlist aid of Oscar F. Barrett, 
president of Ohio Valley Improvement Association, now at Hotel Wash- 
caateth telling him action of our board of directors. 

SaML. HERNDON. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have listened to all of the argu- 
ments pro and con on this issue during the days that the bill 


has been before the Senate. I have tried to classify the line 


of the argument of the proponents of the bill, and I find that 


their objection to fourth-section relief, as I can glean it from 


their argument is, first, that in asking fourth-section relief 
to meet water competition the railroads seek the destruction 
of water transportation. The mere statement of that argu- 
ment ought to be a sufficient answer to it. In fact, the trans- 
portation act of 1920 establishes as the policy of the Nation 
that we must foster both rail and water transportation. Fur- 
thermore, that argument is without force, because in the ap- 
plication of fourth-section relief by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission they specify four different conditions, all of which 
look to the maintenance of water transportation, 

The first condition is that the competing rate must be more 
than the “ out-of-pocket ” cost, so that there shall be a profit 
in the traffic. That would not drive water competition out of 
existence, for that would not mean that the rail rate would 
be equal to or as low as the water rate. In fact, in applica- 
tion the rail rate is put higher than the water rate. 

Then the second condition upon which relief is granted is 
that the rate must not be lower than is necessary to meet the 
competition. 

The third condition is that the rate must not be so low as 
to threaten water competition. 

The fourth condition is that the rate must not jeopardize 
the provision of the transportation act which looks to a fair 
return upon the investment of the railroads. 

I repeat those statements in order that we may have a clear 
conception that the discretionary power to grant the fourth- 
section relief is not detrimental to water transportation. 

I repeat, that those of us who live on the rivers or in the 
States which are bounded by rivers and lakes, where water 
transportation is in operation, are opposed to this bill, be- 
cause we are in favor not only of water transportation but 
also of rail transportation. We can net maintain the policy of 
the Government if we exclude either. The Gooding bill, in its 
final analysis, is in the interest of preventing traffic from 
coast to coast over the railroads. For that, as one reason, it 
seems to me the detriment in the proposed legislation is to 
cripple rail transportation. 

Second. That rates proposed by the railroads under fourth- 
section relief result in a loss which the railroads would under- 
take to recover by charging unreasonable and discriminatory 
rates at the intermediate points. 

Third. That if the railroads, in seeking to recover a part of 
the traffic which they have lost to the Panama Canal, are per- 
mitted to make rates to effect this purpose, if rates so made will 
take any of the traffic they will take all of it. 

The sufficient and complete answer to these assertions is 
that every one of them must be disproved to the full satisfac- 
tion of the Interstate Commerce Commission before relief from 
the long-and-short-haul clause is ever granted, which completely 
protects the interests of the canal lines and all shippers. To 
deny that this is so is equivalent to saying that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is either too incompetent or unwise or 


unfair to act as a judge of the facts and of the rights of the 
parties, 


| 





| 





the intermountain country. This the carriers deny, and main- 
tain, on the contrary, that they have both the desire and in- 
centive to develop production and jobbing in the intermountain 
country and in the intermediate territory, and are doing so 
wherever and in so far as the conditions permit. There is no 
reason why they should do otherwise, since this is all traffie 
which they need not divide with the ships, and to dispute their 
statement is tantamouut to saying that these trained railroad 
traffic men who have spent their lives in studying traffic prob- 
lems are either woefully ignorant and narrow or that they are 
willing to conceal the real reasons for the policy which they 
unanimously indorse. Not only so, but the first, second, and 
third sections of the interstate act are always operative: and 
the power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to modify 
and correct anything which is wrong in the intermountain rate 
structure is complete dnd always available. 

Necessary as it is that transportation rate making should be 
regulated by governmental authority, one of the evil tendencies 
of such regulation is the constant temptation to escape perplex- 
ing situations by destroying the elasticity of the rate structure. 
A reasonable stability is desirable and necessary, and undue 
discrimination must be prevented at all hazards, but approxi- 
mately only one-third of the carriers’ expeuses are measured by 
the distance which the traffic is hauled, and the popular belief 
that distance is the final measure of reasonableness and the 
inclination to resort to mileage tariffs or something approach- 
ing that as a solution for the traffic riddle is an ever-present 
danger. 

Mr. President, we who are opposing this proposed legislation 
resist it because it is unsound. Economically it is not 
cordance with the best interests of the Government. My friend 
from Idaho, if he cares to do so, may seek to get satisfaction 
out of his charge that we are under the domination of the rail- 
road lobby or are actuated by some other sordid interest. I 
hold in my hand a grist of communications coming from Ohio, 
from cities on the lake, cities on rivers, and cities on inland 
water routes, and not a single one of them is in favor of the 
pending measure. These communications represent the finest 


in ac- 


| business ability and as good a citizenry as is found in the State 


of Ohio. Any suggestion that those people are in opposition to 
water transportation, I think, is ill-founded, and any sugges- 
tion that they are under the domination of a railroad lobby is 
not a respectable suggestion, because the merest reference to 
the character of these men would answer that charge for all 
time. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator for a question. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely wish to ask a question. I desire to 
ask the Senator whether any relief orders are applicable to the 
railroads of the State of Ohio? 

Mr. FESS. None that I know of. 

Mr. WALSH. Then the State of Ohio does not suffer 
cause of present conditions. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the State of Ohio views this ques- 
tion as, I hope, other States view it, from a national stand- 
point, and not from a local standpoint. That is one of the con- 
siderations which it seems to me we ought now to emphasize. 
I think that legislation should be in the interest of all the 
people and not in the alleged interest of any particular section 
of the country, be it large or small. For that reason I should 
stand opposed. to taking from the commission, which is an 
expert body, the determination of questions now lodged in its 
control and bringing them to the floor of Congress, which 
political body, because I want all such questions settled 
economic lines and not upon political lines. 

Mr. President, we oppose this measure because it violates the 


he- 


isa 
on 


| most fundamental, elemental, and common-sense business prin- 


ciples of transportation, in that it denies the fullest employ- 
ment of all the agencies of transportation, both rail and water. 
Any policy that would exclude either is unwise. There is 


| neither rhyme nor reason in the contention that the people of 


the Pacific coast should be denied the use of the overiand routes 
to the Atlantic coast merely because an interior point would 
have to be charged a higher rate than the necessary competi- 


| tive rate would be at the coast points in order to meet the 


water competition. 

The pending bill would be against the public interest in that 
it would deny the people of both coasts two means of trans- 
portation by limiting them to one. When we grant to the cities 
on the coast and the country tributary thereto the privilege 
of the use of the rail lines on competitive terms, under rates 
which must be reasonably compensatory so that they shall not 
destroy the water routes, we do no harm to the interior points, 
although they may be required to pay « normal rate which 
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would be more than a reasonably compensatory rate, because 
without the passage of this bill there would be no change in 
the interior rates. They might be increased if this measure 
becomes a law by a refusal to allow the cars that go west to 
move eastbound freight or to haul some freight even at a lower 
rate in order that the railroads might make up the necessary 
revenue, In that case there may be an inerease of rates 
upon the eastbound traffic from the interior section; but I 
repeat that to deny 70,000,000 people the use of both methods 


of transportation, water and rail, on the alleged ground that | 


it is doing an unfair thing to the interior points is without 
any foundation whatever, because the interior points would 
have no relief in lower rates, but, on the other hand, in all 
probability would have increased rates. 


What would apply to the coast sections of the country, | 


both Atlantic and Pacific, will equally apply to the lake re- 
rious and the Gulf regions. That is why fourth-section re- 
lief has been allowed in many sections of the country, although 
not as to transcontinental business going west, since 1918. 

Mr. President, we oppose this legislation for another rea- 
son. We oppose transferring the rate-making power from a 
body of experts, trained and appointed for the service, and 
bringing it to the floor of Congress, where we are actuated so 
often by political motives. The rate structure is so compli- 
cated, it requires such a degree of skill and such a character 
of ability that, no matter how brilliant a Senator may be, 
without the necessary training and deep study of the rate 
structure he is not equipped to determine what rates should 
be. If there is any further argument necessary to prove that 
statement, the suggestion of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
Covuzins] a while ago that there is no way to determine what 
ure reasonably compensatory rates would, in my judgment, be 
sufficient proof. If the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
with its experienced and trained ability, is unqualified to de- 
termine what a reasonably compensatory rate would be, in the 
name of common sense what could be said of a body of poli- 
ticians who sit here in this body legislating along political 
lines? That is one of the chief reasons why I object to bring- 
ing from that body of experts here to the floor the question of 
rate making. 

The proponents of this bill have been haranguing the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Only a moment ego the state- 
ment came from one who favors the bill that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission is already under suspicion. Mr. Presi- 
dent, from time to time I have heard the Government agency 
which under the law has the authority of determining what 
should be the rate of transportation assaulted and harangued, 
because it will not yield to the clamor of some local interest. 

That is the very reason why the subject of rate making 
should never be brought to this body, for the public’s interest 
is much better served as matters stand. When an independent 
body, irresponsive to the clamor of any political or local com- 
munity, sits upon a question, it is for the public interest that 
that commission be free from pressure and clamor such as we 
have heard in this body; and the very argument against the 
commission is most conclusive that the question should not be 
brought to this floor. 

Mr. President, I am opposed to this legislation because it 
discriminates in favor of the foreign producer as against the 
American producer. Citation after citation was disclosed in 
the hearings and has been referred to in this debate, where, 
whether it is in Canada or whether it is in Europe, a manu- 
faciurer in either place having access to water transportation 
meets the American producer at a competitive point at such a 
rate that it drives him out of existence. I am opposed to this 
proposal, refusing fourth-section relief on such occasions as 
that, as legislation favoring the foreign producer as against the 
American producer. 

Mr. President, I further oppese the proposed legislation be- 
cause it runs counter to our entire history in the development 
and growth of our transportation system; the largest, the 
most comprehensive, the cheapest, the safest, the most expedi- 
tious, and in every sense of the word the best that can be found 
anywhere in the world. I am opposed to any proposal that 
proposes to make rigid the regulation of transportation, making 
everybody of the same mold, putting the States on the Pro- 
crustean bed that is made of the same length for every State, 
every one over the same pattern, recognizing no differences, 
but requiring that every section must be treated precisely in 
he same way and as if the circumstances were the same. 
No great country ever could develop on such a basis as that. 

Mr. President, I believe that Congress should look with a 
good deal of suspicion upon the proposal of any plan that is 
labeled “rigid.” The industry and commerce of the United 
States have reached the present stage of tremendous develop- 
ment and expansion under a policy exactly opposite to that 
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proposed by this bill—a policy which has been responsive jo 
the demands and ideals of the American people and has con. 
tributed to the freedom of movement and to the competition 
of industries, of sections, and of commodities which has kni; 
the Nation into a consistent industrial and commercial wnit 
the counterpart of which I do not believe can be found any. 
where in the world. r 

Mr. President, in this country of magnificent distances tho 
railroad has seen its highest development. Flexibility ang 
elasticity have been the watchwords in transportation, whether 
it be price making in this or in that particular article that is 
to be handled. Production has been promoted and fostered 


| wherever the conditions which would permit it were present, 


Raw products and products of manufacture, both necessaries 
and luxuries, have been exchanged between community and 
community with the greatest possible freedom. People every- 
where have been enabled and encouraged to do business with 
the people everywhere else throughout the national domain, 
and the Nation has been welded into an industrial whole 


whereas under any rigid mileage system of rates it must have 


continued 
provinces. 

Mr. President, in the interest’ of a growing country which 
is very largely marked by the growth of transportation, I ask 
that no measure which puts transportation on a Procrustean 
bed or in stilted form shall have any recognition in this body, 
I am opposed to this measure, the Gooding bill, because I can 
not see that the refusal of it by the continuance of the present 
policy does any harm to the intermountain country, while to 
pass it will be a harm to all the balance of the country if 
not to that particular section. I can not understand why the 
great Middle West should not be given a competitive oppor- 
tunity with the Atlantic seaboard shipping to the Pacific 
coast. I can not understand for the life of me why the people 
on the Pacific coast can not have the privilege of shipping their 
goods to the Atlantic coast over rails already laid, in cars built 
and ready for the traffic. If they are refused this and the 
empty cars necessary to carry the products that these inter- 
mountain countries want to ship and must ship eastward, 
where the markets are, then the burden is upon the inter- 
mountain country to meet that loss. For that reason, while 
the Members from the intermountain country will look upon a 
statement like that as unfriendly from one who does not live 
in that country, I still insist that if a loss of revenue must 
be suffered because of this denial it will be made up some- 
where, and the only place where it can be made up will be 
upon the products that must be shipped in the cars that go 
west empty to meet the traffic. 

It has been stated in an ironical way that Idaho must be 
limited to the production of potatoes. Of course I referred to 
the item of potatoes because Idaho is recognized the world over 
for the potatoes she produces. Of course I did not intimate 
that she did not produce fruits; that she does not mine the 
richest of coal or of copper or of many other of the minerals 
upon which her very industrial life depends; or that she does 
not have a great lumber industry. But, Mr. President, if 
Idaho produces more than she consumes, and she must if she 
lives as an economic force, then her next concern is to find a 
way in which she can ship the surplus that she does not con- 
sume, that goes east, to find the market; and if we require the 
transportation westward to be conducted at a loss or at no 
revenue at all, then the surplus production that goes east from 
Idaho must pay, and that is the basis upon which the roads 
have applied for an increased rate of 5 per cent for these roads 
that pass through Idaho. The Senators insisting upon this 
unwise proposal are laying the groundwork for a demand in 
the near future for an increased rate upon the products they 
are compelled to ship, and in their interest alone I would be 
against this proposal, if for no other reason. 

Whatever else may be said about it, our present policy is 
one under which the industry and commerce of the American 
Union has outstripped the world. The country was pioneered 
by railroads. An'enterprising, ¢fficient, and free people pushe! 
their frontier from one ocean to the other in less than 100 years. 
The population grew with the railroad mileage and the railroad 
mileage with the population. The people's industries were lo- 
cated strategically with reference to rail transportation, and 
whatever success may be achieved in developing water trans- 
portation a vast proportion of the country’s industry must 
always be moved over rail routes. : 

Mr. President, we resist this Gooding proposal because it is 
against the best interests of all the people and is not a beneit 
to any of the people. It is against the people on the seaboard, 
beth Atlantic and Pacific. It is against the best interests of 
the lake cities and the country tributary thereto, as it a!se 
cripples the centers and tributary area of the South, It would 


industrially if not politically a mere group of 
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obstruct the growth of the great Middle West and would not | more per ton-mile but more in dollars and cents for a shorter 


help the people in the intermountain country. 

| resist it as the levst meritorious suggestion which has yet 
come to my attention; but, on the other hand, as involving 
possibilities not only for the millions of people outside but those 
who live in the intermountain country, where, as it now 
appears, all the agitation originates, 

Now, Mr. President, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut 
Mr. McLean], who desired to ask me a question, 

“Mr. MeLBAN. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Ohio is doing pretty well. I am very much afraid that I ean 
not add much te his splended argument. 

The Senator from Utah and the Senator from Montana 
insisted to-day that we must rely upon argument; that the 
law does not sound right, and consequently we must rely 
upon argument. I desire to call the attention of the Senators 
to the fact that we base our opposition to this bill upon ex- 
perience, long experience, and especially upon the experience 
of the largest industry west of the Mississippi River—the 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. A representative of that company 
appeared before the committee and said that this company 
had been in business 40 years and can produce from 500,000 
t. 600,000 tons of steel products a year; that they employ 
from 10,000 to 14,000 men; and this is what their representa- 
tive said to the Committee on Interstate Commerce: 


Mr. Farrar. We have maintained our position there because it 
has taken us 40 years to develop it, without profit to ourselves since 
1921. The very life of the company—lI think I can say without 
speaking extravagantly—is at stake because of this situation. 

I want to add one thing more on that point. I am not speaking 
for the railroads. I want to he understood distinctly as being not in 
that position. But the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. and its products 
mean $10,000,000 a year in freight to the railroads of the western 
part of the country; and if the Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. goes down, 
that freight goes down. ‘That loss will never be taken up, because 
no other company would, in my judgment, ever attempt to manufac- 
ture steel again in that portion of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN, Have your shipments to the coast been decreasing 
in recent years? 

Mr. Farrar. Constantly down, down, down, and even then we have 
taken it at a price which has been at times an absolute loss. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator’s time has expired. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Reep. |]. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, many people 
in Pennsylvania have urged me to vote against this bill. I 
am going to vote for it. I want to say in a few words why I 
am going to vote for it. 

For 50 years in Pennsylvania we have had a long-and-short- 
haul clause in our fundamental law, with no variation from 
it, and our railways have prospered in compliance with if, 
and justice has been done to those communities which before 
that law was enacted were wholly at the mercy of the car- 
riers. 

I do not agree with the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
that the rule which this bill would establish fixes an in- 
flexible measure. The Interstate Commerce Commission will 
still have authority to bring down the rates for the long haul 
to the level of the highest intermediate rate. They still can 
require the haul to be made to the coast point for the same 
rate that is charged to an intermediate point. That au- 
thority, I think, is all that should be left in their discretion. 

In my judgment, the situation is analogous to that which 
obtains in the fixing of rates from points differently distant 
from a common terminal. We have many illustrations of that 
througheut Pennsylvania. In those cases the discretion of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission has been unqualified. 
They could establish a rate for the long haul which was less 
than that for the short haul. In principle it is the same 
thing as if the whole traffic moved over a single line. That 
discretion which has been vested in them has, in my judgment, 
been so shockingly abused that I am not disposed to put in 
the hands of the commission the discretion to vary from this 
sound rule of the long and the short haul. 

If anyone wants to know my reason for voting against 
a continuance of this discretion and in favor of this bill, it 
is necessary to go no further than the coal mines and the coke 
ovens of Pennsylvania, The mines are shut down and the 
coke ovens are dark, because, in its so-called discretion, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission charges those mines a 
higher rate for a shorter haul than it does their competitors. 
Whether it be in coal, eastbound, northbound, or westbound, 
Whether it be in coke to our own markets in Philadelphia 
or to the markets in Ohio and farther west, we pay not only 


haul than any competitor pays. 

If we are treated that way by the use of the discretion of 
this commission, how can | say that these Mountain States 
and mountain communities are not now treated or are not 
going to be treated with similar unfairness? I say that until 
the discretion of that commission seems to be more fairly and 
more judicially exercised, it is unwise for the Congress to con- 
tinue it. 

The steel that built the California cities and that is going 
into their enlargement to-day came from my State through 
the Panama Canal. Should we give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission discretion to set aside the facts of geography and 
take away from that community the traffic that it has built 
up in order to give it to some other community whose pleas 
are more favorably listened to by this discretionary commis- 
sion? I can not find it in my heart to say that we should. 

I have made this explanation because I want the people of 
Pennsylvania and the people of the country to know why it is 
that I refuse to vote to continue in this commission the dis- 
cretion they ask. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I want to thank the Senator 
from Pennsylvania, as a Senator living in the East, for being 
able to lock at this matter in its true light, and for being 
ready to give to the other States that which his State has 
enjoyed for so many years, a square deal in freight rates, 
freight rates without discrimination. 

The States east of Chicago have been so strong politically 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has never dared to 
permit a violation of the fourth section to injure or destroy 
any manufacturing industry in that section. ‘There has never 
been one in existence in all the years the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has been active in the regulation of freight 
rates. All we ask in the West is what this great Government, 
through the Interstate Commerce Commission, is giving the 
States east of Chicago, just the same right and the same oppor- 
tunity to develop our resources, to build manufacturing indus- 
tries, as our own Government is giving to the people east of 
Chicago, where they have built the greatest industries efviliza- 
tion has ever known. 

The schoolboy knows that we can tear down even a great 
city like Chicago in one short year through discrimination in 
freight rates. Give me control of freight rates and I will have 
the bats flying through any manufacturing establishment in 
America in less than one short year. All we ask in the West 
is what is guaranteed under the Constitution, the same rights 
and the same privileges that this Government is giving to the 
States east of Chicago. That is all we are fighting for. 

In the West we have greater coal deposits, greater iron 
deposits, greater mineral deposits of all kinds known to civili- 
zation than are to be found any place on earth; yet we have 
not an industry in the West that can be called a great manu- 
facturing industry. The Colorado Fuel & Iron Co. has never 
even made a start to grow or to develop its industry as it 
should, for it has never been given a square deal in freight 
rates. 

On a mileage basis westbound the steel industry of Gary, 
Ind., is given a freight rate that is only a little more than half 
the price on a mileage basis as is given eastbound from Pueblo 
to Missouri River points. A steel mill at Pueblo is denied an 
opportunity to serve any of the great territory at Missourl 
River points. North Platte is as far east as the Pueblo steel 
mill is permitted to ship its products. We have not an indus- 
try any place in the West that we can call a great manu- 
facturing industry, and we can not have an industry, because 
capital will never invest: where there is a discrimination in 
freight rates or where there is even a danger of discrimina- 
tion in freight rates. Capital will never invest in river craft 
as long as there is an opportunity for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to do what they have been doing in the past— 
destroy the investments in river craft by permitting the rail- 
roads to charge more for the shorter haul than for the longer 
haul to meet water transportation. 

So if we are to develop this country at all, we will have to 
give capital a chance to go out into the mighty West and de- 
velop industries. We must give capital a chance to invest in 
river craft and coastwise merchant marine. If we do not do 
that, then we will never make useful the great inland water- 
ways, on which we have spent hundreds of millions of dollars 
and in which we are blessed to a greater extent than is any other 
country on earth. 

I fully understand the importance of water transportation, 
I. am trying to protect it, trying to save it from the forces 
that have sought to destroy it ever sinee railroads became a 
factor in transportation in America. The Senator knows that. 
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All over the South rfver boats which were once a mighty factor 
in the commerce of the Nation are tied up, rotting at their 
wharves. hey can not become a factor in transportation as 
long as there is any doubt as to what discriminations may be 
allowed. 

Mr. President, it has been said by the Senator from Ohio 
that this bill ean not pass the Senate, and he seemed to speak 
with a great deal of authority. In the discussion of the 
matter, if I have said anything that has wounded the feelings 
of any Senator, I hope he will pardon me. I am intensely in- 
terested in this measure, because it goes far beyond giving 
the West a square deal. As vital as it is to my State, to my 
mind it means more to this country as a Nation than it dees 
to the interior territory of the West. 

Our people in the West realize that our mines will soon 
be worked out, that our timber resources will soon be gone. 
,Unless we can develop industries in the West so as to have 
a home merket for our farmers, we can not have any diversified 
farming, and diversified farming is essential to keeping up the 
fertility of the soll. If you will show me any country on earth 
that remains a one-crop country very long, I will show you 
a country where the soil has gone backward; and when the 
soil goes backward, the citizenship goes backward with the 
soil. So the West is standing with its back to the wall, fight- 
ing for its very existence, and, come what will, this fight will 
zo on until the people of the West are given a square deal, 
under the spirit of the Constitution, which has been denied to us. 

I can not understand how any Senator from a Pacific coast 
State can vote against this bill when he knows that the people 
‘on the coast are given cheaper freight rates than the people 
dn the interior. I can overlook the selfishness back here in 
the East, where the citizens are likely to be all of one mind, 
where they do not know there is a West and do not under- 
stand the great West at all. I can understand why they may be 
‘against this measure, why they should want to continue to 
ship raw materials back to the great cities; but I can not 
understand a Senator from the Pacific coast voting against this 
ill, because two-thirds of his people say they want cheaper 
freight rates than the people of the interior. Governments are 
not for the strong alone. Governments are for the weak. The 
strong usually are able to protect themselves. I am sure 
abat it is not necessary for me to discuss what discrimination in 
freight rates means or that the interior territory of the West 
will always remain agricultural and pastoral as long as there is 
even a danger of discrimination in freight rates. 

I want to say to Senators who voted for the long and short 
haul bill at the last session that I hope they will find that 
they are able to vote for the bill again. I de not care what 
city is asking for discrimination in freight rates; they know 
that it is not fair to the interior, and I am sure they will not 
injure their chances if they are up for reclection this year, 
because the people of America are looking for men who have 
God knows if there 
ever was a time in American history when the American people 
needed men with courage, it is to-day, for I want to say that 


the selfish interests ef this country are working overtime. 


It was my misfortune to be Governor of Idaho when a great 
citizen, a former governor, Was assassinated for the protection 
of our institutions. I have had a better understanding than 
most men of what the selfish interests are in America. I know 
what the red hand of anarchy is in this country, and I think I 
can say.that I have had more threatening letters than any 
public man who ever held office in this country; and if we are 
going to permit the selfish interests of this country to dominate 
this Government, the time will come when our institutions will 
be fairly brought to the test. When I see accounts of the great 
crime in Chicago, organized crime, in the broad daylight; when 
I see the lawless element there that has so little respect for our 
Jaws and institutions, the thought often comes to me what is 
going to happen in America when hard times come again, as 
they will come, when free soup houses and bread lines will 
have to be established in the great cities, as they have in the 
past, to prevent death from starvation? Ah, it is then when the 
laboring man hears his children erying for bread, and there fs 
no bread and no work, that this lawless element will become 
the leader of the mob; and I want to say to Senators that we 
have a great duty to perform. Do not forget, if you please, 
that the responsibility for this Government does not rest upon 
the railroads or the great commercial bodies of this eountry. 
The responsibility of this Government always has and always 
will rest with the men who are elected to serve the people in 
the Halls of Congress, and to-day that responsibility is ours. 

I want to say to you that a vote for Senate bill 575 will 
merely give to the West and to the western people just a square 
geal; that is all. I appeal again to Senators, When we yoted 
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on this measure a year ago, after discussing it for seven days 
upon the floor of the Senate to the exclusion of all other [ysi- 
ness, the vote stood 54 to 23. The railroad lobby was noi j), 
evidence at that time to the extent—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The hour of 3 o'clock having ar. 
rived, under the unanimous-consent agreement the Senate wil! 
proceed to vote upon Senate bill 575, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The point of order is made that 
there is no quorum present. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk calied the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris La Folletto Sackett 
Bayard ess Lenreot Schall 
Bingham Fletcher McKellar Sheppard 
Blesse Frazier McKinley Shipstead 
Borah George McLean Shortridge 
Bratton Gillett MeNary Simmons 
Brookhart Glass Means Smoot 
Broussard Got Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Moses Stephens 
Butler Greene Neely Swanson 
Cameron Hale Norris ‘Trammell 
Capper Herreld Nye ‘Tyson 
Caraway Harris Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Overman alsh 
Dale Johnson Phipps Watson 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Pine Weller 
Kdge Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheeler 
Edwards Kendrick Ransdell Williams 
Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 
Fernald King Robinson, Ark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. The bill is 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 


are no amendments to be proposed, the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill was reperted to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and was read the 
third time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Having been read the third time, 
the question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [ Mr. 
Rosinson}. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. HrEFriLin] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BRUCE (when his name was ealled). I am paired on 
this measure with the senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. Cum- 
MINS]. 1 transfer tbat pair to the senior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Harrison] and vote “nay.” If the Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. CUMMINS] were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont]. I 
understand that he would vote as I intend to vote on this sub- 
ject. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
general pair with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop} 
to the junior Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMAsteRr] and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when his name was ealled). I transfer my 
pair with the senior Senater from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] to 
the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when Mr. Peprper’s name was 
called). The senior Senater from Pennsylvania [Mr. Prprer| 
if present would vote “nay.” He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Washington [Mr. Ditt], who if present would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WATSON (when the name of Mr. Roptnson of Indiana 
was called). My colleague [Mr. Rortnson of Indiana] is neces- 
sarily absent. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. ; 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was requested to announce 
that the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry], the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and the Senator from Alabama | Mr. 
UnpEeRwoop] are necessarily detained from the Senate by illness, 
and that the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hertin] is 
detained by the death of a relative. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Curtis] is paired with the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Corerann]. Both Senators are necessarily absent, 
and they are paired. 

Mr. BLEASE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Smiru] is necessarily detained on departmental business. 

The result was announcerd—yeas 33, nays 46, as follows: 


YEAS—33 
Ashurst Bratten Cameron Cenzens 
Blease Brookhart Capper Frazier 
Borah Broussard Caraway Gooding 
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Harreld La Follette Ransdell Wadsworth 
lowell Norris lieed, Pa. Walsh 
Johnson Nye Robinson, Ark, Wheeler 
Jones, N. Mex. Oedie Sheppard 
Kendrick Pine Smoot 
King ittman Stephens 
NAYS—46 

Ra vard Fletcher McKinley Shortridge 
Bingham George McLean Simmons 
Bruce Gillett McNary Stanfield 
Rutler Glass Means Swanson 
Pale Goff Meteaif Trammell 
lieneen Greene Moses Tyson 
Rd liale Neely Watson 
}odwards llarris Overman Weller 
Ernst Jones, Wash. Phipps Williams 
Fernald Keyes Sackett Willis 
Ferris Lenroot Schall 
Fess MciKellar Shipstead 

NOT VOTING—17 
Copeland Gerry Norbeck Underwood 
Cummins Harrison Pepper Warren 
Curtis Lleflin Reed, Mo. 
pin McMaster Rebinson, Ind. 
du Pont Mayfield Smith 


So the bill was rejected. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent that the roll call 
containing the names of present Members of the Senate which 
wus taken on the passage of the long and short haul bill in the 
last Congress may be inserted in the Recorp following the roll 
call on the passage of the bill which has just been voted on. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Without ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Upon a roll call on May 19, 1924, the Senate voted to prohibit any 
further fourth-section discriminations. Those Senators voting “yea” 
and now In the Senate were— 

“Messrs. Ashurst, Bayard, Borah, Brookhart, Broussard, Cameron, 
Capper, Caraway, Copeland, Cummins, Curtis, Dill, Edwards, Ernst, 
Ferris, Frazier, Gooding, Harreld, Harrison, Heflin, Howell, Jones of 
New Mexico, Jones of Washington, Kendrick, King, McKellar, McNary, 
Neely, Norbeck, Norris, Oddie, Overman, Pepper, Phipps, Pittman, Rans- 
dell, Reed of Pennsylvania, Robinson of Arkansas, Sheppard, Shipstead, 
Simmons, Smith, Smoot, Stanfield, Wadsworth, and Waish of Montana.” 

The Senators voting against the bill who are now in the Senate 
were— 

“ Messrs. Bruce, Dale, Edge, Fernald, Fletcher, George, Glass, Hale, 
Tlarris, Keyes, McKinley, McLean, Moses, Swanson, Trammell, Warren, 
Weller, and Willis.” 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of representatives of Bell- 
Harmon Post, Grand Army of the Republic; Bell-Harmon 
Corps; Rebecca Lang Tent, Daughters of Union Veterans; and 
Warren Camp, Sons of Union Veterans, all in the State of 
Ohio, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Civil War veterans, their widows, and Army nurses, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a memorial of 
Sacred Heart Court No. 1151, Catholic Order of Foresters, of 
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He also presented letters in the nature of petitions from the 
Civitan Club, the Bridgeport Business Men’s Association, the 
Engineers’ Club, the Lions Cinb, the Exchange Club, the 
United Commercial Travelers of America Luncheon Club, and 
the Master Painters’ Association, all of Lridgepert, Conm, 
favoring the passdge of the public buildings bill, and especially 
the construction of a new post-oflice building im the city of 
Bridgeport, Conn., which were referred to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Ife also presented petitions of Abraham Lincoln Camp, No. 
2, Sons of Veterans, of Stamford; Buckingham Corps, No. 30, 
Woman's Relief Corps, Auxiliary to the Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Norwalk; O. H. Knight Woman's Relief Corps, 
No. 45, of Lakeville; Edwin R. Lee Woman's Relief Corps, Ne. 
41, of Hartford, and G. W. Thompson Woman's Relief Corps, 
No. 4, of Bristol, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for 
the passage of legislation providing increased pensions to 
Civil War veterans and their widows, which were referred to 


| the Committee on Pensions. 


| 


He also presented petitions of Major Bonesteel Auxiliary, 
United Spanish War Veterans, of Bridgeport; the Fraternal 
Order of Hagies, No. 73, of Winsted, and R. 8. Griswold Camp, 
No. 6, United Spanish War Veterans, of Norwich, all in the 
State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish-American War veter- 
ans and their widows, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 6874) for the relief of 
James Madison Brown, reported it wilhout amendment and 


| Submitted a report (No. 446) thereon. 


Iie also, from the Committee on Claims, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (II. R. 7732) amending act of Mareh 4, 1925, 
for the relief of employees of the Bethichem Steel Co., Bethle- 
hem, Pa., reported it without amendment and submitted a re- 
port (No. 447) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 2619) for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona Lar- 
kin, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 448). thereon. 

Hie also, from the same commiitee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1634) for the relief of the State of Vermont, submitted 


| an adverse report (No. 449) thereon. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, protesting against the passage of the se-called | 


Curtis-Reed bill to establish a Federal department of education, 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry business firms of 
Cleveland, Ohie, praying for the passage of the so-called 
Kelly-Capper bill (H. R. 11) to clarify the law, to promote 
equality thereunder, to encourage competition in production 
and quality, to prevent injury to goed will, and to protect 
trade-mark owners, distributers, and the public against in- 
juries and uneconomic practices in the distribution of articles 
of standard quality under a distinguishing trade-mark, name, 
or brand, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

Mr. McLEAN presented a letter in the nature of a petition 
from the Manufacturers’ Association, of Bridgeport, Conn., 


praying for the passage of legislation granting increased sal- | 


aries to Federal judges, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S, 2122) for the relief of the Monumental 
Stevedore Co., reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No, 450) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 47) making an appropriation to pay the State of 
Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the request 
of the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying. the 
coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings 
of the Court of Claims and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, reported it with an amendment and 
submitted. a report (No. 451) thereon. 

Mr. SWANSON, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which. was referred the bill (S. 161) for the relief of Charies 
H. Willey, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 452) thereon. 

Mr. SUORTRIDGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1208) providing reimburse- 
ment to J. M. LaCalle for services as instructor at the United 
States Naval Academy, Annapolis, Md., from October 1, 1014, 
to October 19, 1914, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 453) thereon. 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally witheut 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1356) for the relief of R. H. King (Rept. No. 454) ;: 

A bill (S. 2907) to authorize the general accounting officers 
of the United States to allow eredit to Galen L. Tait, collector 


| and disbursing agent, District of Maryland, for payments of 


He also presented memorials of the Manufacturers’ Associa- | 


tion of the city of Bridgeport and the Hartford Automobile 
Dealers’ Association, of Hartford, both in the State of Con- 
necticut, protesting against the passage of the so-called Ken- 
dall bill, to prevent the Government from printing stamped 
envelopes with return cards printed thereon, which were 
referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

He also presented a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from §. McLean Buckingham, president Connecticut Farm 
Bureau Federation, of Watertown, Conn., favoring the passage 
of the so-called Gooding pure seed bill, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 


travel and subsistence expenses made On properly certified and 
approved! vouchers (Rept. No. 455) ; 

A bill (S. 3055) for the relief of Lawford and McKim, gen- 
eral agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
(Ltd.), of Londen, England (Rept. No. 456); and 

A bill (S. 3665) for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York (Rept. No. 457). 

Mr. MEANS also, from the Committee’ on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1860) for the relief of F. G. Proud- 
foot, reported it with an amendment and submitted @ report 
(No. 458) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPHER, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3402) relating to giving 
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false information regarding the commission of crime in the 
District of Columbia, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 459) thereon, 

Ile also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (1H. R. 9398) to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings in the District of Columbia, apprdved June 1, 1910, 
reported it without amendment. 

Mr. SACKETT, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (S. 3102) to modify and 
amend the act creating the Publie Utilities Commission of the 
District of Columbia, reported it with amendments and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 460) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 1361) for the relief of the Maryland 
Cusualty Co., the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. of 
Baltimore, Md., and the Fidelity & Deposit Co. of Maryland, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No, 461) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1650) for the relief of M. W. Hutchinson, submitted an 
adverse report (No, 462) thereon. ; 

Mr. BROOKHART, from the Committee on Claims, to which 
were referred the following bilis, reported them each without 
amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 112) for the relief of the owner of the American 
steam tug Charles Runyon (Rept. No. 464); and 

A bill (S. 115) for the relief of the owner of the steamship 
Neptune (Rept. No, 465). 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 

Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that on to-day that committee presented to the Prest- 
dent of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3377) to amend 
section 5219 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 


REPORT ON THE AMERICAN MERCHANT MARINE 
Mr. MOSES (for Mr. Peprrer), from the Committee on 


Printing, reported the following resolution (S. Res. 182), which 
was considered by unanimous consent and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the manuscript entitled “ Report on matters affecting 
the American merchant marine,” submitted by Mr, H. N. Lawrie to the 
committee on legislation of the United States Board, be 
printed with illustrations as a Senate document, 


Shipping 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3681) to upbuild the American merchant marine 
in foreign trade and to insure the replucement of vessels now 
in use; to the Committee en Commerce. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S. 3682) granting an increase of pension to Noah E. 
Curtis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3688) to confer United States citizenship upon 
certain inhabitants of the Virgin Islands and to extend the 
naturalization laws thereto; to the Committee on Immigration. 

A bill (S. 2684) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
C. Ryan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3685) granting an increase of pension to Laura 
BK, Jacobs (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WILLIAMS: 


A bill (S. 3686) granting an increase of pension to Mary 
A. Harlin (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 


on Pensions. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: 

A bill (S. 3687) granting an increase of pension to Belle 
Hackett Gibson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3688) for the relief of Elizabeth Lynn; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Ky Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (S. 3689) authorizing the conversion of the United 
States Veterans’ Hospital No. 94 at American Lake, Wash., 
from a neuropsychopathic hospital into a general medical and 
surgical hospital, and authorizing an appropriation therefor; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3690) granting an increase of pension to Frederick 
BK. Buchen;: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3691) to convey to the city of Lakeland, Fla., 
certain Government property; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 
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By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (S, 3692) authorizing an appropriation for recopy- 
ing, rebinding, and otherwise preserving valuable old records 
of office of Indian agency at Muskogee, Okla.; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3693) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces 
in commemoration of the services, sacrifices, and patriotism of 
the American women of all wars in which the United States 
has participated, which was the inspiration of their sons and 
daughters in carrying on their part in the various conflicts; 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3694) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3695) to amend the World War adjusted com- 
pensation act; to the Committee on Finance. 

PROPOSED INVESTIGATION OF PROHIBITION 


Mr. EDWARDS submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res. 6), which was ordered to lie on the table: 


Whereas there now exist Inexcusably fraudulent, criminal, and wun- 
just practices by Federal officials in the administration of prohibition 
enforcement in these United States; and 

Whereas millions of dollars are being wasted by the Federal CGoy- 
ernment annually in a farcical effort to make this country dry in fact, 
when a majority of our citizenry are not dry in theory or in fact and 
are daily violators of the eighteenth amendment and its enforcenrent 
statute, the Volstead Act; and 

Whereas newspaper polls now being taken in all States of the Union 
show unmistakable majorities in favor of repeal or modification of the 
Volstead Act; and 

Whereas it is the firm, expressed conviction of officials of the Treas- 
ury Department and the Department of Justice that Volsteadism in its 
present form can not be satisfactorily enforced; and 

Whereas ministers of the gospel of all denominations and creeds, 
educators, professional men and women, and citizens in all walks of 
life are convinced that probibition as now adnrinistered begets iniem- 
perance rather than temperance; and 

Whereas the present law enforcing prohibition expresses neither the 
sentiments nor the ideals of American liberty and “due respect for 
law"; and 

Whereas the Senate Judiciary Committee will hold hearings on pro- 
hibition at an early date; and 

Whereas said hearings have been limited to 12 days (6 for pro- 
ponents and 6 for opponents of the eighteenth amendment and the 
Volstead Act) ; and , 

Whereas ordinary common sense and intelligence convinces one 
that a limited period of 12 days can not more than seratch the surface 
of conditions now existing under present-day law-enforcement conil- 
tions; and 

Whereas nothing short of a full and comprehensive investigation 
covering all aspects and activities of agencies, both governmental 
and private, which are directly or indirectly, officially or unofficially, 
connected with or interested in law enforcement; and 

Whereas respect for law and order demands that prohibition be 
sweepingly investigated in this country, so that no stone will be left 
unturned in an effort to find a remedy for the unlawful and criminal 
conditions now rampant in every State of the Nation because of lax 
and fraudulent law enforcement: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee to consist of three Senators, to be appointed 
by the Vresident of the Senate, and three Members of the House of 
Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, is authorized and directed to make a full, complete, 
and comprehensive investigation of prohibition in all its phases, 
including : 

(1) Enforcement of the Volstead Act by the Treasury Department, 
including the Internal Revenue Bureau, the Prohibition Unit, the 
Coast Guard, the Department of Justice, and all other agencies of 
the Federal Government, as well as private agencies, directly 
indirectly, concerned with prohibition enforcement; and 

(2) The effect on the morals, liberty, and respect for law and order 
of the people of the United States of the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead Act. 

Such committee is authorized to hold hearings, to sit during the 
sessions or recesses of the Sixty-ninth Congress at such times and 
places, to employ such experts and clerical and other stenographic 
assistants as it may deem advisable. The committee is further author- 
ized to send for persons and papers; to require by subpena or other- 
wise the attendance of witnesses, the production of books, papers, 
and documents; to administer oaths; and to take testimony as it may 
deem advisable. ‘The cost of stenographic service to report such hear- 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per 100 words. Subpoenas 
for witnesses shall be issued under the signature of the chairman 
of the committee. Every person who, having been summoned as & 


or 
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witness by authority of said committee, willfully makes default, or 
who, having appeared, refuses to answer any question pertinent to 


the investigation heretofore authorized, sball be Hable to the penalties | 


provided by section 102 of the Revised Statutes of the United States. 
OHIO RIVER BRIDGE AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendment of 
the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9599) granting the consent of 
Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge 
across the Ohio River at or near said city, and requesting a 
conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate insist on its amend- 
ment, agree to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

Tbe motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. Binguam, Mr. 
Fiercner, and Mr. SHheprarp conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

DETROIT RIVER BRIDGE AT DETROIT, MICH, 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8771) to extend the 
time for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across Detroit River within or near the city limits of 
Detroit, Mieh., and requesting a conference with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, agree to the request of the House fer a confer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate from the Committee on Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. Birnenam, Mr. 
Fiercuer, and Mr. Suerrarp conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 8917) making appropriations 
for the military and nonmilitary activities of the War Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other 
purposes, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I move that the Senate insist on its 
amendments, agree to the cenference asked by the House, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. WapswortH, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Lenroot, Mr. 
Harris, and Mr. Bayarp conferees on the part of the Senate. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 1186) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of 
America. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, does the Sena- 
tor from Utah expect te proceed with the discussion of the bill 
this afternoon? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; when it shall have been taken up, I am 
going to ask unanimous consent that it be laid aside in order 
to proceed with the consideration of the bill making appro- 
priations for the Departments of State and Justice, and for the 
judiciary, and the Departments of Commerce and Labor. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then the Senator merely de- 
sires to make the bill to which he refers the unfinished busi- 
ness? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all that is contemplated. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Utah. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask wnanimous consent that 
the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Pending that request, I in- 
quire of the Senator from Utah when he expects to proceed 
with the bill authorizing the settlement of the indebtedness of 
Italy to the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. I expect to make my opening statement in 
reference to the bill to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 


of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, and it is 
so ordered. 


MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVER BRIDGES AT CAIRO, ILL. 
Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 


back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 9007) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to Harry B, Bovay to construct, 
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maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississipp! and Ohio 
Rivers at Cairo, Iil., and I submit a report (No. 463) thereon. 
This is a measure in which the Senator from IlNnois [Mr. 
McKIN try] is interested. 

Mr. McKINLEY. 1 ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill just reported by the Senator from 
Connecticut. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, I understand that the bill has 
been modified te conform to the new rule and policy of the 
Committee on Commerce? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator from Arkansas 
that the amendment to the bill is to strike out the original bill 
and to substitute therefor one of the forms adopted by the 
Commerce Committee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress ts hereby granted to the Catro Bridge & 
Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, to constract, maintain, and 
operate two bridges and approaches thereto—one across the Mississippi 
River at a point suitable for connecting the city of Cairo, IN... with 
State highway No. 16 in the State of Missourl, and the other bridge to 
be located over the Ohio River at a point suitable for connecting the 
city of Catro, T., with the gravel highway from Wickliff to Paducah, 
in the State of Kentucky, and each of said bridges shall be located at a 
point suitable to the Interests of navigation, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject 
to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. The construc- 
tion of such bridge or bridges shall not be commenced, nor shall any 
alteration in such bridge or bridges be made either before er after their 
completion until the plans and specifications for such construction or 
alteration have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief 
of Engineers and approved by them as being adequate from the stand- 
point of the volume and weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and 
assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge toils for transit over 
such bridge or bridges, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority centained 
in such act of March 23, 1906. 

Se. 3. After the date of completion of such bridge or bridges, as 
determined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Kentucky, 
the State ef Illinois, the State of Missouri, or any political subdi- 
vision of either of such States, within or adjoining which such bridge 
or bridges is or are located, or any two ov more of them jointly, may 
at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge or bridges and approaches, and interests in real property neces- 
sary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation, in accordance with the 
law of either of such States governing the acquisition of private prop- 
erty for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time after the 
expiration of 20 years after the completion of such bridge or bridges 
they are acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or com- 
pensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the eum of 
(1) the actual cost of censiructing such bridge or bridges and ap- 
proaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in -re- 
spect of such bridge or bridges and approaches, (2) the actual cost of 
acquiring such interests in real property, (3) actual financing and 
promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of 
construction ef such bridge or bridges and approaches and the ac- 
quisition of such interests in real property), amd, (4) actual expendi- 
tures for necessary improvements, 

Sec. 4. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and 
assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of such bridge, file 
with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge or bridges and ap- 
proaches, including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real 
property and actual financing and promotion costs. Within three 
years after the completion of such bridge or bridges, the Secretary of 
War shall investigate the actual cost of such bridge or bridges, and 
for such purpose the said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors 
and assigns, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of its 
records in connection with the financing and coustruction thereof. 
The findings of the Secretary of War as to such original cost shall 
be conclusive. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act ts hereby granted 
to the said Caire Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, 
and any corporation to which such right, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure, or otherwise, is hereby authorized and em- 
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powered 


direct y 


the as though conferred. herein 


such corporation 
alter, 


to exercise same as fully 
upon 
The 


asiy reserved, 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING President, I wish to ask the Senator from 
Connectiont whether or not the new policy, which he calls the 
new bridge policy, compels those who build bridges or those 


Suc. 6 right to amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 


pr 


Mr. 


who repair bridges over inconsequential streams to 
themselves to the jurisdiction of the War Department or to 
get its consent to do things within their own States which 


clearly ere not an abridgment of the right of commerce upon 
such streams? 

Mr. BINGJIAM. T will say to the Senator from Utah, Mr. 
President, that that has never been the policy of the Congress 
or of the Committee on Commerce. In fact, so far as the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut is informed, Congress has no authority 
“inconsequential streams,” but only over navigable 
All of the forms recommended by the Committee on 


over 
streams, 
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| Department determines whether a stream is navigable or 


Cominerce have to do with granting the privilege to construct | 


over navigable streams bridges which might interfere 
commerce and navigation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut is, 
I think, unduly critical of the word “inconsequential.” I 
affirm that there are many inconsequential streams the right 
to comtrol which the Federal Government has usurped. It 
asserts the right to control little rivulets in the Rocky Moun- 
tains: it asserts the right to control little streams upon which 
a small log will not float. So the Senator is entirely in error. 
However, that is not the point, To accommodate myself to his 
giant views, I will ask the Senator if it is his understanding 
that under the new policy adopted by the committee every 
person who desires to build a bridge or to repair a bridge upon 
what the Senator denominates a navigable stream must go to 
the War Department and submit the plans for the bridge ahd 
get the consent of the War Department to build the bridge or 
to make repairs and improvements to an existing bridge and 
to submit to further Federal interference in regard to such 
matters? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that it has been the policy of the committee for a great many 
years to request the views of the War Department in connec- 
tion with all bridge bills under the general bridge act which 
was passed in 1906, and it is necessary before any bridge can 
be constructed to have the consent of the War Department 
that the bridge will not interfere with navigation. The new 
policy of the committee provides further that the War Depart- 
ment must also see to it that the bridge is properly con- 
structed with regard to the volume and weight of traffic which 
it is presumed will pass over it. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I understood the purport of 
the question addressed to the Senator from Connecticut by 
the Senator from Utah to be, upon what principle does the 
War Department determine whether a stream is or is not 
navigable? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
ciple is. 

Mr. WALSH. It is the contention made by the Senator 
from Utah, as I understand, that at least in some depart- 
ments of the Government the rule that is applied in deter- 
mining whether a stream is navigable or not makes every 
little rivulet in every State a navigable stream, or, at least, 
under the jurisdiction of the Federal Government. Can the 
Senator tell us as to that? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The general bridge act was passed in 
1906, long before I became a Member of this body, and I do 
not know on what principle the Congress acted at that time: 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator to say that his 
committee always prefers a request to the War Department 
to advise as to whether the stream is a navigable stream or is 
not a navigable stream, and obviously, I would imagine that 
the committee would have some information as to how the 
question is determined. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, we do not ask 
the War Department whether or not a stream is navigable. 
When persons come here and ask for a permit to build a 
bridge over a stream and state that it is a navigable stream, 
we refer such a bill to the department, Of course, if those 
who desire to build a bridge wish to take the chance that it 
is not a navigable stream or if it is and yet they think it 1s 
not and they are willing to take the chance of being inter- 
fered with by the War Department, that is their lookout. 


I do not know exactly what the prin- 


with | 


|} and ask for the permit, because that gives them more syb- 
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Mr. WALSH. That is what I want to know; ff the \ 
Department is undertaking to impose any restrictions oy 
exercise any supervision or any control if it is not a nayigs 
stream? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No. 

Mr. WALSH. So they would probably report if they 
that way about it, “ We offer no suggestion with respect to this 
particular bridge, because it does not cross a navigable strony) 

Mr. BINGHIAM. I will say to the Senator that they do 
sionally report back to the committee that, in their opinion 
the bridge bill before them does not concern them because the 
stream is not navigable at the point where it is proposed ty 
coustruct the bridge. 

Mr. WALSH. I assume so, So that brings us right ba, 
to the question of the principle by which they determin, ; 
stream is navigable. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 


’ 


! 


a 


I do not think that the War 
not navigable. As a matter of fact, if a stream has ever ibe 
considered navigable, they recognize that only the Congres 
can declare it nonnavigable, It is also provided under one of 
the river and harbor acts passed several years ago which de- 
clared that as to navigable waters entirely within the limits 
of a State, parties do not have to come to Congress and get a 
permit to build a bridge across such navigable waters, but 
they do submit their plans to the War Department for ap- 
proval or disapproval. However, they usually come to Congress 


stantial rights than merely to go on without asking Congress 
for a permit. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it is also true that in a 
number of States it has been declared by acts of the legis- 
latures that certain streams are navigable. That has happened 
at different times. Also, the question of navigability is one of 
fact, and the Supreme Court bas in numerous cases laid down 
rules to control and determine that question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Where a stream is considered 
navigable sometimes the question is brought to Congress, ani 
Congress is asked to declare it nonnavigable. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator understand that many of 
the little streams for which appropriations have been made by 
Congress in river and harbor bills are declared navigable if 
they float a little flatboat when there is perhaps two or three 
feet of water in the stream? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not going to say when a 
stream is navigable and when it is not. Where a stream has 
been Considered navigable, even though persons may have 
doubt about it, I think, as a matter of precaution, they come 
to Congress and secure a permit to build a bridge. In some 
cases where localities do not want to be hampered by such re- 
strictions, the citizens come to Congress and ask that the 
stream may be declared to be nonnavigable. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, if I may trespass for a moment 
further, I was prompted to make the inquiry for the reason 
that in many Western States, if not all of them, we are greatly 
hampered by bureaucratic interference with the control of 
little streams that rise within the States and, indeed, the 
mouths of the streams are within the States; streams that 
never have been and never can be navigable; streams that do 
not carry, perhaps, more than from 8 to 10 second-fect of 
water—which as the Senator knows is a very small stream— 
and yet the Federal Government, through one bureau or an- 
other, or through a multitude of departments and bureaus, is 
asserting control and jurisdiction over such streams to the 
disappointment, to the injury, to the annoyance, and to the 
damage of the bona fide settlers in those States and upon thie 
public domain. They are becoming a veritable nuisance and 
handicap the development and the progress and the settlement 
of the West, and, indeed, of the public domain where it has 
not been appropriated. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
I should like to suggest that a very interesting decision of our 
Supreme Court was rendered, if I recall correctly, 25 or 3!) 
years ago in a case involving the Fox River in the State «! 
Wisconsin, as to what constitutes a navigable stream. In that 
case, as I recall, they held that if a stream were actually 
used for the purpose of floating logs—logs needed in commerce 
and used in commerce, a commodity of commerce—that was 4 
navigable stream. As was stated by one of the Senators, 
whether a stream be navigable or not is a question of fact ; and 
in reply to the junior Senator from Utah I will say that 4 
stream might be navigable and might be used for very im- 
portant navigation for a few months of the year, and be prac- 
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tieally dry for the balance of the time. I would remind him 
that the most marvelous commerce anywhere on earth is on 
the Great Lakes, and there the ice stops that commerce for 
fully four and a half to five months in the year, and yet for 
the balance of the time the Lakes are certainly navigable. 
So some of these small streams of which he speaks may have 
quite a valuable commerce for a brief period of time; and the 
rule governing the War Department, if I mistake not—and 
1 have had great experience with them—is that if a stream was 
actually navigated at any time in its history, they will treat it 
as a navigable stream until Congress declares by act of Con- 
vress that it is not navigable. 

~ Several times in my experience I have assisted in getting 
bills passed declaring such and such a stream not navigable 
as a matter of fact, because, although it had been navigated at 
one time, it was no longer navigable. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not help but think of a 
circumstance which happened in my State in, I believe, 1917 
in the southeastern part of the State, where it is as dry as a 
board, and away up in the mountains there was a little 
stream of water which fell about 200 feet. Some enterpris- 
ing people thought that they could take that water—it was 
not very far from Grand Junction—and use it on a fruit 
farm that they intended to put in there. There are about 
30 days of the year when a few drops of that water go into 
the Colorado River. It is as dry as a board where it passes 
over the road for 10 months in the year; and when they came 
to apply for that water they were told, “No; that is with- 
drawn for a power site, and not only that, but you can not 
have it because it is a navigable stream.” I have gone over 
it once a month for a year, and it has been just as dry as a 
desert for 10 months of the year. 

Mr. RANSDELL. May I ask why the Senator does not get 
that declared to be nonnavigable by act of Congress, if it 
never has been navigated? It must have been navigated at 
one time. I know nothing of the facts of that case, but I 
know the general rule, and IT have stated it. 

Mr. KING. You could not float a dead grasshopper in it. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is enough water there to take a bath 
in once in a while, but that is the only navigation that was 
ever done on it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. With reference to the question raised by 
the Senator from Montana, let me say that the Senator was 
here at that time, and he will remember a very sharp conflict 
between Secretary of War Garrison and Secretary of the In- 
terior Lane upon this very question, the Secretary of War 
maintaining the position stated by the Senator from Montana, 
that the War Department had jurisdiction to the very spring 
at the top of a mountain, and Secretary Lane, upon the other 
hand, contending that jurisdiction depended upon actual 
nivigability. So far as the action of the Board of Engi- 
neers is concerned, I think the practice has been uniform 
that they have never sought to interfere with an obstruction 
across a river unless navigation was actually affected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “An act granting the 
consent of Congress to the Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, Tl.” 


COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR BLYTHE, CALIF, 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, yesterday the Senate passed 
Senate bill 3103. I ask unanimous consent for its reconsidera- 
tion, in order that one word may be changed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed 
will be reconsidered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I now ask unanimous consent to reconsider 
the vote by which the amendment made as in Committee of the 
Whole was concurred in. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote will 
be reconsidered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I move that in section 4, page 5, line 22, the 
br “may” be stricken out and the word “ shall” inserted in 
its place. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator repeat 
the statement he has just made? 
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Mr. BINGHAM. The object of the amendment is to make 
the bill uniform with all the other bridge bills. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 


The bill was read the third time and passed, 
DEEP WATERWAY FROM GREAT LAKES TO SEA 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, on March 15 the senior Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] and former Goy, W. kL. 
Harding, of lowa, made notable addresses before the Board of 
Engineers of the Rivers and Harbors Commission on the subject 
of a deep waterway from the Lakes to the sea. I ask unani- 
mous consent that those two addresses may be printed in the 
REcorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be 


sO 
ordered. 


The addresses referred to are here printed as follows: 
STATEMENT OF Hon, Irvine L. Lenroor 

Mr. LeNroot. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I shall 
make a brief general statement. 

I wish to say in the first place that there Is one aspect of this hear- 
ing which gratifies us. As all of you gentlemen know, for many years 
there has been before us the question of the improvement of the St. 
Lawrence waterway, or a deep waterway from the Lakes to the sea. 
In this we have always been opposed by certain New York interests, 
which are so ably represented by Mr. Dempsey, chairman of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee of the lHlouse of 


Representatives, For the 
first time, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 


these interests admit the 
necessity, the destrability, of a deep waterway to the sea, and we think 
that is a very valuable concession on their part. 

You have now before you the report of the special board of engi 
neers which relates to a canal across New York Stati I 
this the “ New York route,” although our friends on the other side 
call it the “all-American route ’"—it is not entitled to any such desig- 
nation, as we shall show you conclusively before we finish 

With regard to this report, 1 shall make a few observations. It 
seems to me it should be considered by this board in two aspects. 

First. From the standpoint of this being the only possible route 
connecting the Great Lakes to the sea, ag if there were no St. Law- 
rence River at all. And in this aspect the board wil! consider whether 
the improvement is justified, considering its cost of construction and 
maintenance and the benefit that would accrue from the building of 
the waterway. If, upon such consideration—and I think that is the 
basis on which the adverse report is made—your board should coneur 
in the findings of the special board, then, it seems to me, that would 
end the matter, and the board would recommend the adverse report. 

Second. If, however, the board should not concur with the conclusions 
of the special board regarding this proposed route as an Independent 
proposition, then it seems to me, before the board can finally act upon 
this report, they must take into consideration a comparison of the two 
routes, the St. Lawrence and this one, and consider the relative costs 
of the two; and if the board should be impressed that the St. Lewrence 
route is the cheaper route, that the St. Lawrence route is the better 
route, that even though you might as an independent proposition favor- 
ably consider this, that such consideration would prevent the overruling 
of the report of the special board. In this connection, as the chalrman 
knows, and 1 assume all of you know, the chairman is a member of the 
Board of Engineers, or certain Government engineers who are detailed 
to make surveys on the St. Lawrence, and it is expected the report will 
be made in the near future, Mr. Chairman? 

General JADWIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LeNrooT. As to the estimated cost of the St. Lawrence route, and 
before any favorable action is taken with reference to the New York 
route, I submit the board should have these estimates of these engineers 
now making the survey in order to make a proper comparison of the 
costs of the two routes. 

This is referred to by our opponents constantly to be an all-American 
eanal, and for that reason it is to be great!y desired over the St. Law- 
rence proposal, according to them. I observe first that there is no such 
thing as an all-American caval. I will put it this way. 

Five-sixths of the traffic to go over this waterway—whether the New 
York route {fs adopted, and assuming that it will be utilized, or the 
St. Lawrence route—will come out from Lakes Michigan and Superior, 
and unless we construct American canals connecting all the lakes we 
will still go through foreign territory in order to utilize this canal, so 
there will be no possible advantage in a so-called all-American canal, 
when, to use it, it will be necessary to go through foreign territory 
connecting the upper lake. 

Mr. Dempsey frankly admits that there can be no such thing as an 
all-American canal even below Lake Erie unless 4 canal is constructed 
around Niagara Falls. The board absolutely discards this idea in its 
report as not being entitled to serious consideration and recognizes 
only the proposition from Oswego to Albany—and Mr. Dempsey I am 
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glad, says frankly “he would eppose the New York canal unless there 
is also constructed a canal around Niagara.” 

So that in considering these questions from an all-American stand- 
point, throwing eut of consideration the foreign territory on the upper 
Lakes, the cost must be considered not of $506,000,000 from Oswego, 
but $651,000,060 iaciuding the canal around Niagara. Assuming a 
construction period of 10 years, the interest on construction of the 
canal from Oswego to the Tindson, as determined by the engineers, 
would amount to $101,000,000, On the same basis, for the canal 
pround Niagara the interest on construction would amount to $25,0090,- 
600. ilence we have a total cost of $757,000,000 for the entire project. 
Added to this would be a maintenance cost as reported by the engineers 
of about $20,000,000 a year from Oswego to Albany, but with no esti- 
mate of the maintenance cost of the canal around Niagara. 

Muy I say at this point, Mr. President, that we, this morning, have 
only one purpose, we have only one object, and we have only one 
desire, and that is to secure a deep waterway to the sea that will admit 
of ocean-going vessels coming to the Lakes. If this were a practical 
route, if it could be constructed within a cost that Congress would favor- 
ably consider, we, of course, would prefer it rather than the St. Lawrence 
project, net for the reasons given by our opponents, because of military 
defense, but because if that was as practical, if the cost was not pro- 
hibitive, if the advantages were the same, and we could get favorable 
action, we would not have to wait for the cooperation of Canada. We 
wonld go right ahead, not waiting for the cooperation of Canada, 
while, if we pursue the St. Lawrence project, we will require joint 
action with Canada. 

se much hes been said concerning the matter of national defense in 


that any issue has been raised at this time that looks forward to any 
possibility of war between Canada and the United States, because it 
is only that possibility, Mr, Chairman, that gives any ground for the 
claim that this must be an all-American canal. For over 100 years 
we have had no patrol, no army wpon our borders, and for over a 
hundred years no warship has plied the Lakes upon the part of either 
Government; and there is nothing, Mr. Chairman, existing now or 
likely to ocewr in the future to make it necessary or desirable that the 
United States in any action it contemplates should do so with regard 
to the possibility of war with Canada. There is no more reason for 
constructing an all-American canal, as it is termed, now, because of 
that possibility than there is to looking forward to putting warships 
on the Lakes and forces along the borders at strategie points. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, in cennection with that phase of the matter, I 
very much regret that my good friend Mr. Dempsey, whom IL have 
known for many, many years and for whem I have the highest regard, 
has thought it proper te secure some tetters from the Secretaries, 
which, I understand, was the cause of some frritation and criticism at 
the Inst session of the beard. I am not going to indulge in any criti- 
cism of either Secretary, but I do very much regret that Mr. Dempsey 
secured those leiters and used them evidently for the purpose of influ- 
encing the action of this board. 

Mr, Dempsey (interposing). Would the Senator permit a suggestion 
here ? 

Mr. Lenroor, Yes. 

Mr. Dempsey, Saturday, for instance, we had a hearing with regard 
to the Charlestown Harbor; no thought of that question was had as a 
question coming up, but it developed in the course of the hearing that 
$18,000,000 had been spent on terminals and a project adopted costing 
$7,000,000, all as a measure of national defense, on a letter from the 
Secretary. 

Mr. Lexnoort, Yeas. 

Mr. Dempsey, It seemed to me it was entirely appropriate and 
wholly in accordance with the unvarying practice of procedures before 
the committee, ° 5 

Mr. Lenroor. If this report had been before the committee, why, 
of course, 1 would agree with the statement of Mr. Dempsry. The 
report was not, however, before the committee; the letter was secured 
two or three days before this hearing was begun, and while the Secre- 
taries were given to understand that this letter was sought for use 
before the committee, the purpose of the letter was to use it before this 
board, and that is what I object to. 

Mr. Dempsty. That is not the fact, as you will see if you will read 
my letter. 

Mr.. Lenyroor. I will be glad to read it at this point. I have the 
letter here: 

March 2, 1926. 
Hon. C. D. Witere, 
Secretary of the Nevy, Washington, D. C. 

My Dean Mr. Secrerary: A satvey of the all-American deeper 
waterway connecting the Great Lakes with the Hudson was ordered 
by the lust Congress and is about to be filed. It has been sharply 
brought to my attention that this deeper waterway may be of great 
importance to the national defense, through a resolution of the Na- 
tienal Guard of the State of New York just received by me. 

I am inclosing to you herewith a half dozen copies of a statement re- 
cently made by Secretary Hoover, and of a speech made by me on the sub- 
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ject of this deeper waterway, and also a copy of a letter received by me 
from President Loree, of the Delaware & Hudson Co., concerning tho 
amount of traffic which it is anticipated will be carried on this a eper 
waterway. Of course, its capacity will be much greater than President 
Loree estimates the traffic to be. 

Your opinion as to the importance of this waterway from the stunq- 
point of the national defense would be regarded as of the greatest 
importance by the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, and I would 
appreciate it if you would send me an expression of your opinion at 
your earliest convenience, as it is now late in the session, and the 


| rivers and harbors bill must be reported at a very early day. 


Thanking you for doing this, I am, with the greatest respect, 
Sincerely yours, 
8. Watrace Dempsey. 

Now, Mr. Dempsey could not have had in mind that this report was 
going to the Congress in advance of the report of the investigation 
being made of the St. Lawrence by the Government engineers, so that 
he could expect to get this so-called all-American route incorporated in 
the rivers and harbors bill. 

Mr. Dempsey. I do differ with you on that. I did not want to inter- 
rupt you, but I will say at the proper time what my thoughts are on 
that, 

Mr. Leyroor. Very well, Mr. Dempsey. I might as well go ahead 
with reference to these letters at this time. With reference to the use 
made of this letter Mr. Dempsey said: “It was not written idly or 
inconsiderately, or by a schoolboy or on some insignificant purpose, 
but was written on the subject of the greatest and highest importance 


| to the American people and by the two Secretaries who represent them 
connection with this waterway that I frankly say I very much regret | on ¢hese two questions, realizing, as they must have realized fully and 


to the greatest extent, the responsibility under which they were labor- 
ing at the time they wrote them, and I believe under those circum- 
stances they should be given the highest faith and credit.” I have read 


_from pages 25 and 26 of the reporter’s transcript of proceedings had 
| here on Tuesday. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I state and challenge contradiction that neither 
of the Secretaries wrote those letters with any knowledge of the esti- 
mate of costs made by this special board. 

Mr. DempseY. Let me answer that, Senator, Senator Wapsworrit 


| and I went to see Secretary Davis and did state to him the cost in the 


interview we had before the letter was written. 

Mr. Lenroor. Did you state the cost to be $506,000,000, with a 
maintenance charge of $30,000,000? 

Mr. Dempsey, I won't state we stated the maintenance cost, but the 
fact can be—— : 
Mr. Lenroot (interposing). I can not yield for Mr. Dempsey if he 

is going to make a speech or a statement. 

Mr. Dempsry. I say to the contrary 

Mr. Lenroot (interposing). Now, I ask, Mr. Demrsry, whether you 
did state-that the board estimated the cost would be $506,000,000 from 
Oswego, and $125,000,000 around Niagara, and the maintenance charge 
would be $30,000,000 a year? 

Mr. Dempsry, In answer to that I would say that I am not sure 
that the figures were used, but I will state that we stated to the Sec- 
retary that the report of the survey commission was favorable on all 
engineering aspects of the matter, but unfavorable as to the economic 
aspect. Whether we used the figures, I am not sure. 

Mr. Lennroor. I appreciate that is as far as you cared to go with the 
Secretary and did not state the dollars. 

Mr. Dempsry. Not at all. I am sure Senator WapsworTH will sup- 
port me and Secretary Davis will, I think, that we brought that up 
specifically. 

Mr. Lenroor. If you did it made no impression, I may say without 
violating any confidence of the Secretary, that he did not have in mind 
either the cost of construction or the cost of maintenance when tle 
letter was written. 

Mr. Dempsey. We did not ask him anything about that or to write 
the letter on that theory; we asked solely as to the matter from a 
military aspect. 

Mr. Lexroor. I will make the statement that if the Secretary had 
known these facts, he would not have written such a letter. 

Mr. Dempsey. I can not tell what the Secretary’s thoughts on the 
matter were; I can only take his letter as he wrote it. 

Mr, Lewxroor. Then, Mr. President, my good friend sought to fore- 
close any consideration on that subject because of these letters of these 
two Secretaries and I again repeat that neither of the Secretaries had 
information as to the report of the special board or the estimates of 
cost. I do not know whether the Secretary of War has communicated 
with the board upon this subject or not, and I have not inquired, but 
I bave here a copy of a letter signed by the Secretary of the Navy 
and written to Mr. DEMPSEY. 

Mr, Dempsey. I will produce the original if you desire it. 

Mr. Lenroor. Not unless you question the accuracy of the copy. 

Mr. Demrpsty. No; I want to be courteous. 

Mr. Lenroor, This letter was sent me by the Secretary at my re 
quest. The Secretary's letter to me is as follows; 








THE SecRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Washington, March 11, 1926. 
Hon. Invine L. Lenroor, 
United States Senate. 

My Dear Senator: I am inclosing herewith for your information 
copy of letter being sent to-day to Mr. Dempsey concerning the all- 
American deeper waterway. 

Sincerely yours, 
Curtis D. WILBurR. 

The letter to which the Secretary of the Navy refers is addressed to 
Mr. Dempsey, dated March 10, 1926, and is as follows: 
lion. S. W. DEMPSEY, 

House of Representatires, 

My Dear Mr, Dempsey: On March 8 I replied to your letter of March 
® concerning the all-American deeper waterway. This reply was in- 
tended for the use of the Committee on Rivers and Ilarbors of the 
louse of Representatives, of which you are the chairman. I think it 
might be well to call attention to the fact that the Navy Department 
gid net consider in connection with its reply the economics of the 
situation or the cost of such a proposed waterway, for the reason that 
the value of the waterway for national defense is purely incidental to 
its value as a commercial asset, 
The Navy Department had expressed and desires to express no 
opinion whatever upon the feasibility of this canal or the desirability 
of its construction other than the opinion stated in the letter hereto- 
fore mailed you that if such a canal is constructed it would be of in- 
cidental value to the national defense in the sume sense that any other 
method of internal transportation is of value. 

Sincerely yours, 

Curtis D. WiLeur, 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you consider that in conflict with the previous 
letters? 
Mr. Lenroor. It is absolutely in conflict with the letter you sought 
to put up as a barrier to further inquiry. 
Mr. CHALMERS. I want to ask if you have had any similar letter 
from the Secretary of War? 
Mr. Lenroor. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the board, that letter 
is so plain it needs no argument. I won't spend time on it. It is 
entirely clear that the Secretary meant to convey that it would be 
useful as a matter of national defense in exactly the same way that 
the improvement of the Mississippi River is useful or any other water- 
way that carries commerce, and nothing more. 
Mr. Demrsey. Except to take into account the vast capacity of the 
canal, 45,000,000 tons annually. 
Mr. Lenroot. I thought it was thirty. 
Mr. Dempsey. Forty-five—that is, with a 25-foot channel. 
Mr. Lenxnoor. This engineers’ report says 30,000,000 tons. Now, 
Mr. President, upon the question of national defense, this bourd or the 
predecessors of this hoard, or engineers of this department have 
repeatedly made reports upon this very question, and in every case 
they have reported from the standpoint of national defense that neither 
the New York route nor the St. Lawrence route was justified. 
Mr. Dempsey. I think vou are entirely in error. If you read the 
1900 report you will find that they specifically report on that and 
zo to the point of covering in detail the reasons why the route should 
be all-American; they say if it is all-American, all within American 
territory, it would be easier to fortify. 1 will refer to the pages later 
tor the benefits of the board, the pages in the report of 1900 that 
cover that question. 
Mr. Lenroor. I have the report here. 
Mr, Demvsey. It is the report of 1900. 
Mr. Lenroor. I have them much later than 1900, but in House Docu- 
ment 890, of the Sixty-sixth Congress, 1920, they quote a previous 
report of the Fifty-fifth Congress with reference to this question, and 
they say that the possibility of the construction of the Canadian deep 
waterway will not be materially infinenced by the control of the re- 
spective powers and that the construction would be susceptible to shetl 
fire, and what is true with reference to our ability to destroy any locks 
or canals is just as true of their ability to destroy any of ours, so that 
from the standpoint of national defense and assuming the possibility 
of war between the United States and Canada, time after time reports 
have been made that the canals of either country would be at the mercy 
of the other in case of war. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I am sorry I am taking so much time here. I 
want to say a word about the munificent offer of the gift by the State 
of New York of the Erie Canal to the United States. I do not know 
whether Colonel Greene's report on that subject was put into the 
record at the last session or not. 
Mr. Dempsey. I did not get that. 
Mr. Lenroor. I said that I did not know whether Colonel Greene’s 
report on that matter had been put into the record at the last session. 
Mr. Dempsey. On which question? 
Mr. Lenroor. On the Erie Canal and traffic and cost of operation, 
Mr. Dempsgy. He covered that fully, Senator. 
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Mr. Lenroor. Then I will repeat in this connection ft cost the State 
of New York $10,576,000——— 

Mr. Dempsey (interposing). For what? 

Mr. Lenroor, Interest, maintenance, and operation; and he states 
that it costs the State of New York $4.51 for every ton of freight that 
was carried over the Erie Canal, while the average rail rate on the 
longest haul was $3.70 a ton, and he states that the State of New York 
would have saved 81 cents a ton if they had shipped every ton that 
was carried over the Erie Canal over the railroads and paid the freight 
out of the treasury of the State of New York. So, Mr. President, the 
fact is that the State of New York would be glad to unload this white 
elephant on the Government of the United States, for it would mean 
f great saving to the State of New York if they could make this 
munificent gift to the United States. 

Then, Mr. President, one other part that will be elaborated on at 
length in due time, no doubt, is the fact that there will be some 83 
bridges crossing this proposed waterway between Oswego and Albany. 
That means a bridge about every 2 miles, either a lift Wridge or a 
swing bridge. With 83 bridges, one of two things must happen— 
either navigation, if the shipping way be utilized, must be very, very 
seriously slowed down, or, if navigation is given the preference, then 
land traffic across this canal must be more seriously delayed: and that 
would be especially true in time of war, which these gentlemen are 
speaking of. Another thing, this canal will go through heavily con- 
gested, populated districts; and if 83 bridges have got to stand open a 
good share of the time, what will happen to freight traffic on land? 
If they are closed, what will happen to the ships that desire to 
navigate the waterway? 

Mr. President, in conclusion, we maintain that the report of the 
special board should be sustained, because, In the first place, if this 
were entirely an independent proposition, and if there was no St. 
Lawrence waterway project before us, the cost is so great that I have 
no idea whatever that Congress will act favorably on it 

Mr. Dempsey (interposing). Let nre say this: I suppose you Lave 
read Secretary Hoover's speeches on that. He says the cost will only 
be one-third of what It will be to provide the light facilities by rail, 
and it will be of course impossible to provide them at any cost, and 
he says they must. be provided for by rail or water if our people are 
going to get in the future—— 

Mr. LeNroor (interposing). I am speaking of conditions now. 

Mr. Dempsey. Should we wait until the time comes, until we can 
not get transportation and can not transport our commerce and take 
care of it? 

Mr. LeNroor. I want to say in this connection that Mr. Deyvrsry 
very ably represents the city of Buffalo. Buffalo has strenuously 
opposed the St. Lawrence waterway. If this route would accomplish 
the same object as would the St. Lawrence route—if the same traffic 
wonid go through as goes through the St. Lawrence—why is it that 
Buffalo is not opposed to this route? The answer is plain. Because 
Buffaio realizes that these propositions will be fairly used as a 
blockade to the St. Lawrence proposition, and hence they are not in 
the least concerned about it; but if it would serve the same purjose 
as the St. Lawrence, we would find the city of Buffalo opposed to it, 
just as it is opposed to the St. Lawrence, because if it renders the 
same service, it would be the sunre thing, so far as Buffalo is concerned, 
in one case as in the other. 

Mr. Dempsey. The American route leads down to 15,000,000 people, 
to the South Atlantic, to Panama, to Central America, through the 
Panama Canal to the Orient, and the St. Lawrence leads only to 
Furope. That is the way Buffalo looks at it. 

Mr. Lenroovr. Nevertheless, Mr. President, if the city of Buffalo 
really believed there was any serious possibility of this being con- 
structed——— 

Mr. Dempsey (interposing). Which they do. 

Mr. LeENRooT. Oh, no. I venture my opinion that Buffalo would be 
here opposing it just as strenuously as it does the St. Lawrence if it 
had any idea it would go through. We ali realize that the city of 
Buffalo is a great city and she fears she will lose all the advantage of 
the transfer from lake vessels to barges if either one of these canal 
projects is put through. 

Governor Harding will present the economic aspect on the Great 
Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater Association, and when he has concluded, 
under the arrangement we have had, Senators and Representatives will 
make brief statements. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I have the fullest confidence in the 
board. I am confident that the epinions of the two Secretaries were 
written under circumstances which I am sure the board will appreciate, 
and the board will surely understand that neither of the Secretaries 
knew anything about the estimated cost of this waterway, and will 
understand that if the Secretaries had had that knowledge that such 
a report as was given would not have been rendered by either Seecre- 
tary. I say that with the fullest confidence. 

Mr. Dempsey. Do you realize that both of these reports or letters 
were referred by the Secretary of War and the Secretary of the Navy to 
the—in one instance, the War Planning Board—— 
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Mr. Lexroor (Interposing). No, no; I do not. It may have been the 
oaval board, but I have no understanding that it was ever referred to 
the military board; but if It had been, it was done with regard to both 
without any knowledge of the estimate of cost. 

Why, Mr. President—if I may take a moment more—the military 
board might well say that an army of 500,000 soldiers would be better 
for the defense of the American people. The Navy might well say that 
the doubling of our fleet would be better for the defense of America ; 
but if they did say it, would it follow that that was necessary, Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes; because during the last war we had just such 
a congestion, and we will have just such a congestion in future wars. 

Mr. Wii.is. What about the congestion in New York Harbor? 

Mr. Lexnoor. Yes; it was not back In the West but in New York 
Ifarbor that you had your congestion. 

Mr. Dempsey. Yes. We are spending six to seven million dollars 
to remedy that condition, and the United States is multiplying it. 

Mr. Lenebor. Yes; spending millions out of the Federal Treasury 
for the Improvement ef New York Harbor. We are spending millions 
for the deepening of the Hudson River for the benefit of the city and 
State of New York, and yet these gentlemen attempt to prevent the 
adoption of a project that will give the West some benefit from trans- 
portation and talk about the expense that it will cost, when, as a 
matter of fact, Mr. Vresident, as it will be hereafter shown, the 
expense of the St. Lawrence waterway, either in cost or in mainte- 
nance, will not be one-sixth of the expense of this waterway and with 
greater benefits and better navigation facilities. 

Mr. Vresident, Governor Harding. 

General JaDWin, We will be glad to hear you now, Governor. 





STATEMENT OF Governor HARDING IN BENMALF OF THE GREAT LAKES- 
Str. LAWRENCE TIDPWATER ASSOCIATION 


Governor Ifarnpinc, Mr. Chairman and members of the board, repre- 
senting 21 States in the north Mississippi Valley that are now land- 
locked, I desire if possible to get the picture before this board as to our 
position and the purpose to be brought about by connecting the Great 
Lakes with deep shipping to the ocean. We feel that this report, being 
in harmony with the facts and in harmony with reports that have been 
made time after time of surveys across the State of New York, should 
in truth and in fact be maintained or sustained, 

Mr. Lexnoor. May I interrupt? 

Governor Harpina. Yes. 

Mr. Lexroot. t would like one statement in the record that I omit- 
ted from the report of the board of December 3, 1920, Document 890, 

Mr. lDempsey. Governor, may I 

Mr. Lennoor (interposing). I would like to put this in. We intro- 
duce the statement made in that report. We particularly refer to para- 
graph 54. 

Mr. Dempsey. I will put in a resolution passed by the Legislature 
of the State of New York upon that question and, Governor, if you 
will permit me to say, you seem to me to be in error entirely as to 
previous reports. The report of 1836- 

Governor HiArpiIng (interposing). I am perfectly willing to have you 
interrupt me, but not for the purpose of introducing testimony. 

Mr. Demvsey. I call attention to the fact 

Governor HArpinG (interposing). I am familiar with all those reports. 

Mr. Dempsey. There are favorable reports in 37 

Governor Harpine (interposing). I am perfectly willing that you ask 
me any question or anything about what I say, but you are not to 
introduce testimony. 

Mr. Dempsry. May I correct sfatements which seem to be clearly 
erroncous ? 

Governor HArpine, You will have an opportunity. 

Mr. Demessy. But you do not want me to do that while you speak? 

Governo” Harpine. Not introduce testimony; no, 

Mr. Dunpsney. You stated the reports were all unfavorable. There 
are half a dozen at least cited in the report now under consideration 
as favorable. At the very beginning of the report 

Governor Harpinc. The brook runs on, 

The purpose of a deep-sea way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic 
js to relieve that portion of the United States which now has no com- 
munication or connection with deep shipping. That is the north Mis- 
sissippi Valley. It takes in all that portion of western Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Kentucky, and swings on around and takes in a por- 
tion of Tennessee, a portion of Arkansas, and on across into Okla- 
homa, and a small portion of Oklahoma on the north and on out, 
taking in Colorado, a portion of Utah and Idaho, and a portion of 
Washington and Oregon, That is the part of the United States at 
the present time that does not have the advantage of ocean rates. 
You gentlemen well know that the ocean port is the base for all 
freight charges, and that portion that L have described of the north Mis- 
sissippi Vailey or the Great Lakes territory is now shut off from that 
advantage—the advantage of ecean pert for freight rates. The result 
is this portion of the ceuntry its handicapped in world trade. The 
eastern part of the United States, including New York State, has the 
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Atlantic. The South has the Gulf and the West has the Pacigo 
But the great north Mississippi Valley, all that portion which 4. 
Great Lakes territory, does not have touch with the ocean now. The 
prime purpose of this connection of the Great Lakes to the ocean js 
to give that territory the same rights—equality in transportation— 
that the rest of the country has. The purpose is to get away from 
the local situation upon the high ground,» where we can vision 4 
transportation system that will fit like a blanket over every portion 
of the United States. The opposition to this development is proposing 
this canal across New York State and loses sight of the nations! 
aspect. We sustain the report of the engineers, because they evi- 
dently have understood the larger phase of this thing—that it is for 
the purpose of giving relief to that larger portion of the United States 
which does not have it, and there is no other way to secure it than 
through the manner I bave indicated, 

I have read these reports made from time to time, as you gentle- 
men have, and always the cost and the feasibility have been the ques- 
tion, the cost and the feasibility of a long and tortuous route across 
the State of New York. 

We support the conclusions of the report, first, because it is con- 
ceded by even the proponents of a New York route that the Great 
Lakes should and of right ought to be connected by a deep-water navi- 
gation route to the ocean, 

We seem to have made some progress, and it is conceded now that 
the entire portion of the United States is entitled to a way out to the 
sea. So the question comes as to the most practical, the most eco- 
nomic route out from the Great Lakes to the sea. 

It is claimed by the Great Lakes territory that they are justly en- 
titled to: 

The natural way out to the sea—and in that connection I want to 
read and file with the committee a letter from one of the eminent 
engineers of this country, Mr. W. L. Saunders, of New York. He 
writes, in a letter dated March 10, 1926, addressed to Mr. Craig. Mr. 
Saunders, I think, is president of the Untted Engineering Society of the 
United States. In any event his letter is as follows: 


New York, N. Y., March 10, 1926. 

Drar Mr. Crata: I quite agree with you that “ Transportation 
economics of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Ship Channel,” by Alfred 
Hi. Ritter, is the most thorough, comprehensive, and complete study 
of this subject that has been produced. I have read it with a great 
deal of interest and have placed it in my special files. 
The maps in the pamphiet showing territories having lower rail rates 
to lake ports than to the Atlantic and Gulf ports are very interesting 
and illuminating. ‘They. reveal a telling argument in favor of the St. 
Lawrence seaway. 
1 have watched carefully the newspapers of late in reference to the 
so-called all-American route. At first it looked like a bombshell in 
favor of Mr. Demrssy and those who are waving the American flag in 
an effort to cultivate public opinion to the Hudson River route; but as 
it appears to me now, it is a boomerang, which, when it returns, will 
show plainly the great advantage of some kind of a seaway connecting 
the Great Lakes. In other words, it has done more than anything else 
to cultivate public opinion in faver of a lake-to-ocean route and to over- 
come the absurd opposition, mainly arising from shipowners, that ocean 
vessels can not do business and establish terminals in the Great Lakes. 
We have in mining engineering a process known as flotation. ‘The 
ores are ground into fine powder and violently agitated in a hopper con- 
taining oil, the result being that the values come to the top and float 
off, while the gangue is taken away at the bottom. This stirring up of 
the Lakes-to-ocean project brings foreibly to the front twe propositions 
which will ultimately be decided on merit. 
rhere is no doubt in my mind about the fact that a clear understand- 
ing by anbiased engineers and experts will show enormously in favor 
of the economic advantages of the St. Lawrence seaway. 
The Government engineers are quite right when they say that the 
Hudson River route is practicable from an engineering standpoint, but 
that the cost of building and operation from an economic standpoint 
makes it prohibitive. 
Engineering is the art of unfolding and developing the works of 
nature for the benefit of the human race. The best engineering is 
that which accomplishes a certain result in the most economical 
manner. 
It is not so much a question of whether it is practicable to do a thing 
as it is whether it will pay to do it. It is quite practieable to build 
a canal across the continent. It is quite practicable to raise bananas 
in hothouses; but so long as there are other ways of accomplishing the 
Same result at less cost, the so-called practicable plans become im- 
practicable, 
It always pays to follow nature, for nature never errs. We see in the 
works of nature that great body of water from the Lakes finding a2 
outlet through the St. Lawrence. Nature here has shown a way out, 
for the waters in seeking an outlet followed the lines of least resist 
ance, as they always do; and just as those lines have always been the 
less-obstructive pathways to the sea, so they now become the best 
pathways for human effort to develop by subduing the earth for the 
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benefit of man. This applies not only to navigation but to a most 
extraordinary degree it offers opportunities for bydroeleetric power, 
the cheapest source of power in the world to-day. 
I have no doubt that you are up to your ears in directing this 
work, but, knowing you as I do, knowing your strength in all the facts, 
your patience, and your ability, I have no doubt as to the ultimate 
results. 
Sincerely yours, 

W. L. SAUNDERS. 
Mr. Dempsey. Would the governor—— 
Governor HARDING. Now, we are entitled to the best way out to 
the sea and to a natural way out to sea, and the St. Lawrence is 
the natural way. ‘There is no question about that. 
It is the claim of the Great Lakes territory that they are justly 
entitled to this, because it is the way beset with the least hindrances 
to navigation. 
I will come to that later. 
This is the way that 30-foot draft ocean vessels ean and will 
navigate. Twenty-five-foot draft is all you bave across New York at 
best. 
Mr. Dempsry (interposing). That is all we have in this survey. 
Governor HArpine. Are you testifying or making a speech? 
Mr. Dempsey. Both, quite obviously, and what I am doing I am 
doing from a knowledge of the facts. 
Governor Harpine. The St. Lawrence is the way that is economi- 
cally feasible; it is the way that is engineeringly most feasible; it is 
the only way that is practicable from a navigation standpoint; it is 
the way where there is abundant supply of water, and the water ques- 
tion in New York is a serious one. 
Mr. Dempsey (interposing). The board has not found it so in its 
report, Governor. 
Governor Harpine. I suppose they have the report before them, Mr. 
Dempsey ? 
Mr. Dempsey. Yes; right here. 
Governor HARDING, Well, let’s just leave that to them. 
Mr. Dempsey. You were interpreting it, and I am now. 
Governor HARDING. But you do not have the floor, You are just 
butting in. 
It is the way where there is opportunity for yet greater develop- 
ment as trade increases, 
There is an opportunity in the St. Lawrence to increase navigation 
as trade develops, but there is not in the New York route. 
It is the way wholly free from overhead bridges and beset with only 
seven locks in three flights. 
Now, in this Oswego-Hudson route, there are &2 bridges and 29 
or 30 or 31 locks. There are about 159 miles or 160 miles of 
restricted channel from Oswego to the Hudson. 
Mr. Dempsey. You go through Oneida Lake and the Mohawk. 
Governor HAarpDinae. Now, just let me talk, please, 
General Japwix. You have the floor, Governor. 
Governor HARDING. Yes. 
There are 180 miles all told—about 20 miles of it through Oneida 
Lake and the balance restricted generally, and in that 160 miles 
there are 80-odd bridges and 30-odd locks. Add 30 and 80 and you 
have 110—and take 110 obstructions and the 160 miles and you have 
a retardation for about every mile and a half, or a little more. Are 
you going to ask the people of the West—40,000,000 of them—when 
you give them an ouflet to the sea, to go up 130 feet or more and 
then down so that there is a lift up and down of over 500 feet—512 as 
I remember the figure—under some 80 bridges and through 31 locks, 
all at a tremendous cost of construction and at a tremendous cost of 
operation when they can go down nature’s way with seven locks in 
three flights and no bridges to obstruct? 
We say that we are entitled to the way free from overhead bridges 
and beset with only seven locks in three flights. 
It is interesting to figure out just what that obstruction is going 
to be. With a horse and wagon it would not be much, but with an 
ocean vessel it is a tremendous retardation. We are entitled to have 
this report sustained because the St. Lawrence is the way that will 
serve the foreign and domestic trade of each and every part of the 
whole United States. It will serve the grain-producing portion of the 
country—and the grain of the United States, the major portion of it, 
is produced in the territory that I have referred to, to wit, the Great 
Lakes territory. 
The report should be sustained in its conclusion, because 82 
bridges and 31 locks make navigation slow, tedious, and impracticable. 
The 25-foot maximum depth available in the Oswego-Hudson route 
does not supply present demands for deep shipping out from the Great 
Lakes. I will take that up a little later on. If the figures of the 
tonnage which are available are any way near accurate, before this 
canal across New York State is completed it will not serve the purpose 
for which it is built. 
The same mistake that has been made by New York with her canals— 
by the time they got them built they found they were not big enough 
to satisfy the demand of the trade. Surely 160 miles of restricted 
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channel is at best only second-class navigation, as you will al) ap- 
preciate. 

The route from Oswego to the Hudson has a lift of 153.6 and a 
drop of 879 feet—in all, a total lockage of 512.6 feet. 

The Oswege-Hudson route across New York is not 
system in either mileage or sailing time to the world’s 
which the North Mississippi Valley is vitally interested. 

The Oswego-Hudson route completes the isolation of all New England 
by removing her from the sea lane of commerce. 

The Mississippi River serves all the territory in foreign trade not 
served best by the St. Lawrence so far as mileage is concerned. 

The New York barge system now serves lower New York State and 
the metropolitan district. 

What I em trying to get before the minds of the board Is a trans- 
portation system for the United States that will fit all and every 
part of the country, and this canal across New York does not aceom- 
plish that purpose; it only takes care of New York, and the one spot 
in the United States today that is submerged economically is the 
north Mississippi Valley. The farmers—the grain producers of that 
territory—they are entitled to relief and the kind of relief that will 
be permanent and basic. 

The report should be sustained because the Great Lakes territory 
and all of the United States are entitled to the best routes in con- 
necting the Great Lakes with the ocean, 

The connection of the Great Lakes with the ocean via the St. 
Lawrence is not, as commonly understood, an inland waterway im- 
provement. It is, in fact and in truth, extending an arm of the ocean 
inland and giving the northern part of the United States practically 
ocean shore line, thus developing all of the possible ocean ports of the 
United States. 

Mr. Dempsey argues that the figures set out in the report for opera- 
tion expenses on the canal from Oswego to Albany are too high, and 
then in the same breath says: “ From the Hudson to Lake Erie or 
nothing.” 

It is a long stretch from Lake Erie to Oswego, and there are many 
locks, scores of overhead bridges, hundreds of miles of confined chan- 
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nel, plus millions upon millions of dollars of first cost and added 
millions of dollars of overhead without perceptible increase ef in- 
come—— 

Mr. Dempsey (interposing). You are entirely wrong in that. You 
are entirely wrong in that statement. There are twenty-seven mil- 
lions—— 

Governor HAarpinc. Are we listening now to testimony, Mr, 


Demrpspy? 

Mr. Dempsey. The rest is through the open—— 

General JADWIN (iInterposing). Are you satisfied with the interrup- 
tion? 

Governor Harping. Yes; let him go on. 
back. 

As I say, it is a long stretch from Lake Erie to Oswego, and there 
are many locks, scores of overhead bridges, hundreds of miles of con- 
fined channel, plus millions upon millions of dollars of first cost and 
added millions of dollars of overhead without perceptible increase of 
income. 

The language of the report is very gentle, soothingly mild, and 
generously considerate in announcing that this canalization scheme 
from Erie to the Hudson won't work as a real deep navigation outlet 
from the Great Lakes to the ocean; that it does not and will not 
satisfy the demands of the trade now landlocked in the north Missis- 
sippi Valley. 

I think the engineers are very considerate in their report when they 
just draw the curtain and state “ We won't go into it.” We will not 
tell the whole harrowing story to complete a canal across New York 
State. Millions of dollars of expense and no benefit. 

The Welland Ship Canal is two-thirds done. In 1927 the Welland 
Canal will be completed, and we can use it. Yet you are asked to go 
on through and atill make a favorable report on the New York “All- 
New York” Barge Canal with that extra hundred odd millions of dol- 
lars of original cost plus the cost of operation and extra locks and 
railroad bridges that will have to be gone under, 

Kindly considerate was the report when no mention was made of the 
harrowing truth that a way from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario would 
cost an additional $125,000,000 to $150,000,000 without a single benefit, 
and this only to permit the flotation of the half-truth “ all-American.” 
That is all we will get out of it—the privilege of one man to use the 
euphonious phrase “ all-American,” which is not true. 

Why, in the very report that we are considering these engineers 
called attention to the fact that in the Detroit River the channel is 
over in Canadian territory. From the standpoint of the national 
defense, is it not necessary that we get a little iron ore if we are going 
to fight; and where is it in the United States? Ninety per cent is in 
northern Minnesota, How are we to get this iron ore down to the 
furnaces of Pennsylvania and Ohio? If you can not use boats, are 
you going to build railroads? Is that what they want this Government 
to go into? You have to get your coal from the mines of Ohio, West 


I want a chance to come- 
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Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Illinois, and Indiana 
where they build the automobiles and the airplanes. 
Talk about an “ all-American route? If I were any place other 


than here, I would say it was silly; just silly. 


up to Detroit, 


Obviously, the compilers of this report knew an “ all-American” 
route did not stop when the west boundary line of New York State 
is reached. They were aware that Michigan and Minnesota are a part 


of the Union; their minds comprehended that Lake 


Huron and Lake 


Superior were a part of the Great Lakes system and boundary water 
hetween Cannda and the United States were involved in connecting 
these lakes, Naturally these fact finders were aware that a part of 


the connecting channel between Lakes Erie and Huron, built by the 
United States, was wholly in Canadian territory, 

I am wondering why somebody did not get excited when that canai 
was built by the United States in Canadian territory. We have not 
even a treaty——just a note from Canada—between Canada and the 
United States, and we have used it a long time and nobody has blown 
it up, and I guess it is a pretty safe proposition as it is. 

Therefore, without adding together the extra millions for construc 
tion and maintenance, counting the overhead bridges, locks, and miles 
and miles of confined channel, 


the engineers closed the sad but truth- 
ful story by saying: “The construction of the proposed waterway 
would not result in benefit commensurate with the required expendi- 
tures.” That Is what the engineers did, generously and kindly. 


And so the report ought to be sustained. 
Now, as to the matter of distances and the 
that will be served, 


part of the country 


DISTANCES 
As Oswego, N. Y., marks the junction of a ship-canal route across 


the State of New York with Lake Ontario, it may be considered as a 


point of divergence of the St. Lawrence and New York ship canal 
routes to the Atlantic. 
In the following table the commercial regions of the world have 


been segregated into groups and a carefully chosen key point assigned 
to each group. For instanee, any vessel from New York or the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence bound for the Pacific coast, the Orient, or the west 
coast of South America would naturally move via the Panama Canal, 


hence Colon, the eastern entrance of the Panama Canal, has been 
chosen as a key point for one group. 
Distances in statute miles 
a —_—— ——— nngethneinanedl 
| Oswego |Oswegoto} | 
to New Montreal 
York | viast. | In | ,Io 
via ship Lawrence} favor a 
' - : rg ' s : 
World markets | Key points ae aus — St. 
by = ithence by| York Law- 
: rence 
regular regular | route | 
ocean ocean oute 
routes routes 
inn aanetine 
United Kingdom.___.__..' Liverpool. ........ 4, 045 sf {Sea | 611 
Northern Europe Baltic ore os 4, 766 | S| aera 646 
ports 
Northwestern Europe, | Bishops Rock~-.-._-. 3, 833 | ae 325 
Western Europe. | | | 
Southern Europe, eastern | Gibraltar.......--- 4, 052 | * = | 134 
Mediterranean ports, | 
east coast Africa, India, | | ' 
Straits Settlements, | ' 
East Indies. \ | 
Pacific coast . ¢§ 6 2, 611 Ree) Geet! 
America, west const | } 
South America, Hawai- | 
ian Islands, Philippine | 
Islands, Orient, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand. | 
West coast Africa.........| St. Vincent (Cape 3, 604 3, 912 | 8 hidsteecnd 
| Verdi Islands). 
Fast coast South America.! Pernambuco. --_- 4, 506 | 5, 160 OO Ts eel 
Gulf of Mexico ports | Key West 2 1, 686 3, 007 SOR fice 
West Indies, Central Nassau, N. P, I._. 1, 446 R78 i 1,880 4...cc«-- 
America. | 
Northeastern coust | Barbados_-_-.....- 2, 443 3, 321 | PE Nndowaasd 
South America. | 


The preceding table shows that to four key points the St. Lawrence 
route is the shorter, and it is in the trade zone governed by these points 
that the interior is most vitally concerned, For all traffic moving be- 
tween points in the central West, South America, and those reached 
by way of the Panama Canal, the Mississippi River would serve much 
better than the Oswego-Hudson Canal. The distance from St. Louis 
to Colon is 2,768 miles via the Mississippi route, while by way of the 
Illinois River, Great Lakes, and New York ship canal it is 4,023 miles, 
a difference of 1,255 miles in favor of the former route. Hence the 
claims made for actual traffic movements to and from this central 
western territory, by way of a New York ship canal are not well 
founded. 

The long, winding, tortuous route across New York between Lake 
Ontario and the Hivudson River is beset with numerous delays because 
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of the multiplicity of locks, bridges, and reduced speed due to tho 
many miles of strictly confined channel and congestion of vessels. ‘Tho 
latest survey shows that this section will be crossed by 82 bridges. 
Not only would the movement of a vessel through such a waterway 
extremely slow, tedious, and costly, but the delays to traffic passinz 
over the numerous railroad and highway bridges, due to the openiny 
and closing of these bridges, would make it almost uncconomica! t, 
permit ships to pass through the waterway. 

On the other hand. the St. Lawrence project reduces the present 
number of locks to seven and restricted navigation to 32 miles, all os 
which means a loss of only a few hours compared to headway throu.) 
open navigation. 

As has already been stated, on the basis of Major Symon’s estimate 
of vessel speed on the New York route, a vessel using the St. Lay 
rence route would arrive at all the preceding key points, even though 
steaming many miles farther, sooner than a vessel navigating the Now 
York route to these same points, except to Colon, and the sailing time 
required to this point would not differ greatly over the two routes, 

For freight-liner service the present tendency is toward the use of 
faster ships. Vessels having a speed of 10 knots or less are still used 
for full cargoes of bulk freight, but speed of delivery is highly impor- 
tant for all classes of general cargo and present-day requirements neces. 
sitate a speed of 12 to 14 knots for freight-liner service. This is equiva- 
lent to about 14 to 16 statute miles per hour. An average speed of 
15 miles per hour, or 360 miles per day, is fairly representative of 
the present freight liner. The more modern vessels operating between 
the Atlantic and Pacific coasts carrying general cargo are so powered. 

The passage through the New York ship canal from Oswego to New 
York will require an average of five days. This is equivalent to 1,250 
miles navigation in open water by tramps and 1,800 miles by freight 
liners. 

Cost 
CAPITAL COST 


The most recent estimate for a ship canal of 25-foot draft between 
Lake Ontario and the Hudson River is $506,000,000. To provide such 
a canal wholly within American territory between Lakes Erie and On- 
tario, there must be added from $125,000,000 to $155,000,000, making 
the total cost of the so-called all-American route between $635,000,000 
and $661,000,000, 

The official estimate for a 25-foot channel in the St. Lawrence River 
from Montreal to Lake Ontario, with locks 30 feet deep, is $252.728,200 
and for a 30-foot channel $270,714,380. More than $100,000,000 of 
the cost of the St. Lawrence development, however, is for works required 
solely for water power, making the cost of navigation improvements 
$152,000,000 and $170,000,000, respectively, to be borne by two na- 
tions—Canada and the United States. The estimates of the cost of 
the two routes for navigation are, therefore, as follows: 


Estimated cost 





United States | 


St. Lawrence share of St. 


New York 
ship channel 


ship canal 


Lawrence 
eee $152, 000, 000 $76, 000, 000 $506, 000, 000 
SRO IGINED sn ncbivscnagsducvecss 170, 000, 000 85, 000, 000 (4) 


1 No estimate 
INTEREST, MAINTENANCE, AND OPERATION 
The estimate for interest, maintenance, and operation of the 25-foot 


- 
draft New York ship canal now available is $30,560,000, which includes 
interest, except that no interest is added for capital expended during 
the period of construction. This estimate covers certain items in addi- 
tion to the canal from Lake Ontario to the Hudson River. For this 
canal alone the annual charges would apparently be about $25,000,000. 
The official estimate for maintenance and operation of the St. Lawrence 
ship channel is $2,562,000 annually. Of this amount $1,457,000 is 
chargeable to the power development and $1,105,000 is chargeable to 
navigation. One half the navigation item, or $552,500, is the amount 
chargeable to the United States. 


DIVISION OF COST 


In the case of the all-New York ship canal, the United States would 
have to bear the entire cost of approximately $25,000,000 annually for 
a 25-foot waterway from Oswego to the Hudson. To this must be added 
the interest and maintenance of a New York canal connecting Lake 
Erie and Lake Ontario, amounting for a 25-foot canal to $5,000,000 in- 
terest plus $1,000,000 maintenance and operation, a total of $6,000,000. 
There would thus be an annual burden of about $31,000,000 as the pen- 
alty for possessing a so-called all-American waterway. 


COST PER ANNUM 

Charging 4 per cent interest on the investments in original improve- 
ments plus the estimated outlay for maintenance and operation, the 
annual cost of the two projects for navigation would be as follows: 
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er a During the period immediately preceding the war—1911-—1915——the 
United States yearly averages of purchases amounted to $1,517,404,000, Omitting 
perenne aco the war period of 1915-1920, we find that the average annual per hase 
| ship channel from the United States on the part of Europe for the years 1920-1924 
Sie ine " = alae etait sa averaged per year $2,464,730,000, The itemized figures for 10924 are 
RS A SNR ee re $3, 592, 500 $31, 000, 000 $2,445,300,000, This would scarcely indicate that Burepe bas ceased 
25-foot ; , ot -22ee= 3, 952. 500 Q) buying and in large quantities. 
0-foot project . ...-.-------------- ee nee nnn - - 22 0-- 20-2 00- 952, ! 
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1 No estimate. 


With this evidence of the vastly greater expense of building and 
operating a project of doubtful value across the State of New York, as 
compared with a thoroughly practical waterway by way of the St. 
Lawrence, what legitimate reason can 

sideration to the New York route? 


be assigned for giving serious 
rhe purpose of the St. Lawrence development is to give the North 


Mississippi Valley the same advantages that New York has. We are 


entitled to it. We are a part of the Union. We have nothing against 
New York—God bless them—but let them use their canal for their own 


purposes and not ask us to go down through under the bridge and over 
the hill and through the congested port of New York for an outlet to 
the sea. What we want is a route so that we can get to Liverpool, 
Liverpool affects us. The one part of the Nation now burdened 
with economic depression is agriculture in the Great Lakes territory. 
This depression is primarily caused by 
market. 

\ 


because 


We have 
I want to say 
World markets do generally control farm-preducts prices. 
We have an exportable surplus of farm products in this country. The 
world price means everything, not only to the farmers of the northern 
Mississippi Valley, but to all the United States of America, 

World price, minus what it costs to get the product to the world’s 
marsets, is, with slight variations, the farmers’ return. What it costs 
the farmer to get his products to Liverpool is vital, from an economic 
standpoint, to all the people of the country. The farmer is an im- 
portant buyer, a big buyer, and when his return will not let him buy 


for a continuing period the rest of the country suffers in consequence 


orld markets do generally control farm-product prices. 
an exportable surplus of farm products in this eountry. 
that again, 


t rom, The rate from Duluth, Chicago, and other lake ports to 
Liverpool and northern Europe means much more to the country than 


mere tonnage; it means much more to the country than the growth of 
a single port. It even means more to the country than the right to use 
the phrase all-American. 

And the rate from Chicago to Duluth will be high if we are made to 
go down across New York Siate from Oswego to the Hudson, high in 
comparison to what it will be if we can load on these ocean vessels 
and go right straight across the shorter mileage and five or six days’ 
shorter sailing time. 

That is the problem that this board is finding facts about. 
serve all the people of the United States, not one port. 

Liverpool and northern Europe are the centers, as I said before, but 
I repeat it, they are the centers of the largest population in all the 
world for these farmers’ outlet. In this territory they buy surplus 
products; they consume that which the rest of the world has left that 
it does not need. And the big, vital, all-important thing is to get the 
proper rate to Liverpool and northern Europe for the farmer and the 
manufacturer. World trade will continue to grow and in proportion 
European trade will continue to grow. 

We were given the picture the other day by Mr. Dempsry that so 
far as European trade was concerned it did not amount to much any 
more. He gaye us a picture that our trade would all be with South 
America, Then he went on to picture the development of Florida 
and North and South Carolina and said in substance, if not in werds, 
that the Northwest or the northern Mississippi Valley would have to 
wait. I want to go into that foreign-trade question. 

Mr. Dempsry contends that the foreign trade of the United States 
indicates a marked shift away from Eurepe and toward South America, 
and that for this reason a canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, 
by what he terms “ the shortest route" to South America, is desirable. 

He says there is a “steady retrograde movement” in the buying 
power of Europe and that Europe can not buy at good prices or in 
large quantities. That the larger part of her purchases to-day are 
for reconstruction and machinery, implying that Europe is ceasing to 
function as a purchaser of our agricultural supplies. Mr. Dempsey 
remarks that as trade with Europe has decreased, trade with South 
America has increased and specifically omits the Orient, Central 
America, West Indies, and Mexico from this calculation. This leaves 
the comparison drawn between Europe and South America. 

Now, as to the facts, revealed by a study of the statistics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture Year Book of 1924 and the 
Statistical abstract of the United States Department of Commerce, 1924. 

In the Department of Commerce, statistical abstract for 1924, pa 
430, the volume in dollars of our exports to Europe by yearly aver- 
ages for five-year periods is set forth. For the first time in our his- 
tory, Europe averaged more than $1,000,000,000 a year purchases made 
in the United States during the five years 1901-1905, 


It is to 


high-cost freight charges to | 


By way of comparison it may be well to observe that South America 


in the pre-war period—1911-—1915—averaged annual purchases in the 
United States amounting to $122,245,000 and that these purchases have 


increased since the war to an average value of S$270,742,000. 


annual 


But dollars are deceptive. America does not export dollars We 
export tons of merchandise and the midwestern area of the United 
States contributary to the Great Lakes is peculiarly agricultural in its 
production and in the nature of its exports, 

The localized character of our corn, wheat, barley, and rve produe- 
tion and the fact that the Central West is a source of the greatest 


portion of our meat products affords us an opportunity 


to determine 
with some degree of 


accuracy to what extent Europe and South 


America are the purchasers of those products which n 


ake up a la 
part of the tonnage of the Middle West. 


ree 


The year 19824 may be shown as indicating to what extent our 
trade in midwestern products has shifted from Europe to South 
America. In that year, according to the Agricultural Yearbook, there 


was exported from the United States to foreign countries: 


Short tons of 


erie centinte acin ee ieal “ 7. 740, 000 
Corn * ipuneuaien " OSS, GOO 
Rye. = ‘ $95, HOO 
Lard_____ ecnttK ciate. os i. DOT, OOO 
Hams__ ~~ A ticanls = Ot iii sais hs 190, O00 
Bacon__.- = 212, 000 
Of these commodities, amounting to 9,730,000 shert tons, South 


America received 85,512 


tons, or eight-tenths of 1 per cent, consist 
ing of: 
SS 0 Is i asian scmianndec’ — stull ie 77. 400 
Tons of lard... ..-~- — - & 1lu 
Of this same tonnage, Europe took 6,803,000, consisting of : 

Short tons of 
Wheat ~~ — Sictennnatbaies aad 5, 642, 000 
COUR. tenes _ en esas instil 277, GOO 
OS a — ie hcaiinietabil : 450, 000 
OS aa iiciadendtel a a al 166, 000 
sacon.._ andndl ; 180, 000 
els males edt hina in aes atari iteatn s — —_ lite SS, OOO 
Total toms__._ al = Aa. cae 6, 803, 000 


In other words, out of the total world trade in the products here 
named, Evrope purchased 70.7 per cent South 
tenths of 1 per cent. 


and America eight- 

The relative importance of the two as an outlet of the agricultural 
products of the Middle West may he expressed in this Where 
we send 1 ton of agricultural products to send SO 
tons to Europe, and it may further be 
indication of immediate cessation of such 


manner. 
South America 
that 


movement, 


we 
obeerved there is bo 
During the eighties, 
our agriculture, we 
entirely to Europe. 
ing 20 per cent. 
production. 


when 
were 


wheat production figured so 
exporting 306 per cent of ovr crop almost 
Immediately preceding the war we were export- 
Our exports for 1924 were 28.8 per cent of our total 


largely in 


Not only have we maintained our ratio of export to total produe- 
tion, but we have actually increased the number of bushels exported. 
During recent years there has been an increase over the 
bushels exported in the earlier days of wheat movement. 
of this movment since the war follow: 


number of 
The figures 
Exports 


from the United 


WHRAT 


States 


| , we j ametiens South 
| Bushels Europe America 
Year ending June 30— | Per cent Per cent 
ie ditidbahedtncoksmess fhlsbiatnen diel 222, 000, 000 89.6 | 0.9 
ee eee | 156, 000, 000 | 93. 6 1.6 
I Pirin nce ines and pilates | 258, 606, 000 | 72.9 1.0 
Gre epidiipadiecenten } 262, 000, 600 | 95.8 
' ' 
BARLEY 
Bushels | Europe South 


p Amervica 
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Exports from the United States—Continued 











CORN 
are oe ae —— 

Year ending June 30 Percent | Percent 
1922 ee a ices BS 176, 000, 000 66.2 jnn-- e-news 
1023 c 94. 000, 000  *§ | eA eee 
1v24 a ‘i Ja } 21, 000, 000 Ge 8 Vsocncacoaan 
1925 sii 8, 000, 000 EO hi. csainars 

| ! me a 
LARD 
| 
| . South 
> i. 
| Pounds | Europe Arneries 

Year ending June 30 Per cent Per cent 

122 &12, 000, 000 89.1 1.1 
Zs 942, 000, 000 | 79.3 1.5 
124 } 1, 014, 000, 000 &8. 0 1.6 
12h | —"793) 000, 000 | 77.5 L8 
| | 
Flax. No export; we import. Flax from Argentina, 16,000,000 bushels in 1924. 
HAMS 

Year ending June 30 i | Per cent | Per cent 
eee ee eee ‘ wana 271, 000, 000 ey WF Lnsxkoaaaahas 
1923 ....--| 319,000,000 0281... Souk 
1W24 . - 281, G00, 000 ON a ae aa 
1925 oo s ae scar hae _& 5 Sees: 

a Ri ae 
BACON 

Year ending June 30— Per cent Per cent 
1922. a aaa sitiiacmdeiiaat sie sianin 350, 000, 000 | Sa 
oo a eel fob iivuaneol 408, 000, 000 | Ot, © dadsideedcatee 
1924 os iipmee i. cael 423, 000, COO | BEF Ada deiteetes 
1925 cinkeeien ial Collada js PEDO: Riviadecenichoinient ha taiananiste: 

ry" 
penaiinalin > South 
Bushels Europe America 

Year ending June 30— Per cent Per cent 
RR ae eins dene iainernl SA EE ditncidachadaetsbhsaste 
ee shield stonledues 51, 400, 000 |. __ ‘ at 2 
1924 an reid iixiienasl idles sialic i 17, 700, GOO |... 22. A LIN a es 
1025 cae nla len ae contains 50, 000, 000 BO.4 Be ede 

Per ceut wheat exported: 

)w22 scesevtacnsanesuacnintiinnekin nebo seachacnenphbienntaess 25.6 
ML... icdeweGecntianam Seeknwc Sbdehe ctbsstibaebnbasinwksnbecedeunescunnes 28.8 
LC ©, | eee a ee eee. ee 36 


Tlams: South America excluded in “other countries” with a total of 3.5 (maximum) 
per cent in 1924 


Hacon: South America total “other countries” 4.6 per cent (maximum) in 1924. 
Rye: Less than 2,000 burrels four exported to Brazil in 1922 and 1923. No other 


rye exports to South America 

Now, there was some question raised on Tuesday last in reference to 
the two routes and the hazards on the St. Lawrence, as compared with 
the Oswego-Hudson, 

In transportation economics, at page 44, in a hearing held in New 
York City, this testimony was given—-this was in 1921; 

“Insurance rates are supposed to reflect hazards, and the same 
people who assume that the St. Lawrence route is extra hazardous 
assume also that insurance rates are prohibitive. The evidence is to 
the contrary, The record shows, on the authority of an insurance man 
called by the opposition, that from the opening of navigation to 
October 15 the rate out of Montreal is 2744 cents to Liverpool and 
the rate out of New York for the same class of risk is 25 cents. On 
October 15 and after it advances out of Montreal until the last cargoes 
pay a rate of 55 cents, more than one-half of 1 per cent, a differen- 
tial of three-tenths of 1 per cent over New York. But all spring 
and summer and early fall there is 24% cents difference. If wheat is 
worth $2 a bashel, it comes to one-half of one-tenth of a cent a 
bushel. This is the situation on insurance.” 

1 want to introduce in this record “ Economic aspect on the St. Law- 
rence ship canal,” and particularly the tables inserted between pages 
192 and 193. These are the maps furnished by the United States 
Government and the Navy Department, and they show the fogs, and 
they show that there are more fogs southeast of Newfoundland—and 
that is on the route between New York and northern Europe—than 
there is either in the St. Lawrence River or through the Strait of Belle 
Isle. I am not taking the time to go into the table. That same thing 
is true in reference to ice, and that information is given on these par- 
ticular subjects. I may say in this connection that the Welland Canal 
extends in a northerly and a southerly direction. Mr. Dempsry was 
attempting to make a point of the fact that a canal across New York 
would be open for a longer period for navigation. I submit that if 
he gets his all-American route that he will have some sort of a passage 
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northerly and southerly direction, and the only advantage it can pos. 
sibly have will be that the sun will strike the east canal a little ear|jur 
than the west canal. 

Ifow much that will amount to in reducing the ice in a channe} | 
am unable to figure out and I doubt whether it is worthy of carefy| 
computation, but it just shows how unfortunate it is to argue tha; 
the one route from an ice standpoint would have any great advantove 
over the other. The fact of the matter is, there are 225 to ong 
days of navigation in either of these routes—whether in the St. Law 
rence or the State of New York—it is limited, and it will be about 
the same each year in each route, so there is not very much to the 
argument of ice and fog so far as either route is concerned. There 
are hazards in both, but the big, big question is, which one is going 
to offer the greatest amount of relief for the people that now are 
submerged and entitled to that relief. 

Mr. Lexroor. May I suggest that Mr. DeMmPpsry’s canal would |e 
a little nearer the Equator than the Welland? 

Governor Harpinec. Several feet. 

Now, I have in my hand the ConcresstonaL Record of January 12, 
and I am not citing this except to get the “slant ”—if I may use 
*that expression—on the kind of testimony produced by Mr. Drewpsry. 
Ile says, on page 1564, gn a speech: “ Mr. Craig says that the total 
cost of the St. Lawrence improvement is $252,728,200. The estimate 
was made many years ago and the very ablest engineers contend that 
the cost will be from $500,000,000 to $2,000,000,000." That is in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

Now, Mr. Craig did not say it would cost $252,000,000. The engi- 
neers appointed by the Government of the United States and the 
Government of Canada jointly said that. Mr. Cooper—evidently the man 
that Mr. Dempsey is quoting when he uses $2,000,000,000—is talking 

| about power development, and we are talking about navigation. The 
prime purpose of this is navigation; power is incidental. But it 
happens that some power can be developed that will help to make it 
a profitable investment to this Government. That is additional and 
incidental, but it is there and should be considered. And he says that 
these estimates were made years ago. The estimates were made in 
1920 and 1921. Not many years ago, but at peak prices. 


THE EFFECT UPON NEW ENGLAND 


The New England States have a vital interest in the construction 
of a ship channel connecting the Great Lakes with the ocean. It is 
well known that this section is the center of many of the country's 
most important industries. Notwithstanding the industrial importance 
of New England, it has been apparent for some time that with the 
continued movement westward of the center of population of the coun- 
try and the establishment of competing industries throughout the 
Central West and the South, the New England States are being placed 
in a most unfavorable position. The center of population is now at a 
distance of more than 1,000 miles from the highiy developed industrial 
districts in New England. The cost of reaching the important central 
western markets has become so great as to seriously handicap New 
England in the distribution of her products. 

The figures also show that New England is becoming more and more 
dependent upon other localities for her raw materials and her food 
supply. Economical transportation of this food supply therefore be- 
comes @ question of interest to all consumers in New England. These 
food supplies originate in a territory adjacent to the Great Lakes and 
find their way mainly to primary markets located directly on the Lakes. 
There is thus both an eastbound and a westbound traffic to and from 
New England upon which lower transportation costs are urgently 
needed; in the one case to permit competition with other industrial 
districts, and in the other to secure at lower cost the raw materials 
and food products necessary for the sustenance of New England's popu- 
lation. 

A horizontal decrease in rafl rates would not improve the competi- 
tive situation, and there is no possibility of any adjustment in rail rates 
which would give New England any substantial improvement in so far 
as the competitive situation is concerned. The only feasible means by 
which an adjustment of rates favorable to New England may be se 
cured is by the introduction of economical water transportation. The 
necessary economics can be secured only through the use of deep-draft 
vessels, such as operate on the ocean or on the Great Lakes. They 
can not be secured by means of barge transportation, which experience 
shows to be only slightly cheaper in cost than rail transportation. 

The possibilities and the influence of economical transportation ia 
creating new business is shown by the remarkable development of 
intercoastal traffic through the Panama Canal. The opening of this 
canal has made it possible for New England to enter into commercial 
relations with the Pacific coast, which formerly were impossible be- 
cause of the prohibitive cost of rail transportation. A ship channel 
into the Great Lakes by way of the St. Lawrence River would open up 
similar opportunities for trade with the great landlocked area of the 
Mid-West. 

It is the premise of the proponents that the New York Ship Canal 
will greatly benefit New England. As already shown, such ‘a canal 








from Lake Erie to Lake Ontario on the American side, and it will be | would have several times the amount of restricted navigation as the 
right near Buffalo or a little east of it; so his canal will rum in a | St. Lawrence route and to repeat, if we may, there is grave doubt as (0 























































whether 1t would be attractive to deep-draft vessels at all. If lake 
yessels were able to proceed through such a canal, it is very clear that 
New York wonld be their eastern terminus and likewise, intercoastal 
vessels from the Pacific coast would reach the Great Lakes via the 
port of New York and Hudson River, ignoring completely the New 
England ports. Therefore, instead of improving the situation, such a 
canal would effectually tsolate New England, New York would be 
nearer the Great Lakes than Boston and Portland, Me., and there 
would be little or no business moving to the latter ports. By way of 
the St. Lawrence, however, the reverse is true. The New England 
ports would be the nearest seaports to the Great Lakes and the lower 
rates which they would undoubtedly secure would improve their eco- 
nomic position materially. The St. Lawrence route is the one and 
only real opportunity which will place New England in a favorable 
competitive position—the New York Ship Canal route would hurry and 
eventually complete the commercial isolation of New England. 

It is admitted by all that the north Mississippi Valley is entitled to 
a way out to the sea. The only way out is down the St. Lawrence. 
That water runs downhill naturally, with only a 225-feot Hft, as 
against this tremendous lift In New York Canal of 512 feet. And now 
the question of international relationsbip is injected into the argument, 
It is said that we can not afford to build 33 miles with Canada and 
that national defense is to be a final and complete answer to the 
whole question. Think of it—53 miles is all there is to make a 30- 
foot channel or a 27-foot channel all the way into Buffalo, but we 
can not build for fear of getting hurt. 

Now, if Canada and the United States bullt 33 miles the West can 
be served. They can get out to the sea. It will put the farmers of 
the northern Mississippi Valley in a position where they can begin 
to grow again. 

We believe that the report so thoroughly conforms with all other 
reports it ought to be sustained, and that the people of the United 
States be told, especially those landlocked people, that they are going 
to have a chance to get out to the sea, not down through the port 
of New York where it is congested, but out another gateway. Give 
us a gateway out » the sea, and one not congested. 

The South American trade is going to be developed, but it is far 
better accommodated by the Mississippi, and there is no connection 
with the development of the all-American route and the Mississippi. 
That is one lee and the Mississippi is another leg. Let us go ahead 
and develop the Mississippi now. Why wait? What has that got to 
do with the route across New York? Nothing. There is no con- 
nection. Build the Mississippi. Give us some relief and then we will 
fight out the facts on this other proposition, but we submit that this 
report should be sustained because it is in harmony with the other 
reports and a route across New York does not give us the relief that 
we are entitled to. 

Now I want to emphasize that our appearance before this board to 
sustain the report is because this all-New York route is offered as a 
substitute for the St. Lawrence development of 53 miles to connect 
the Great Takes. We do not as such oppose the New York barge 
development, but do oppose and protest substitution. We do not want 
you to substitute something that will not work, something that is 
full of hazards, something that is full of retardation and delay, for 
something that is used now. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent tnat 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
$795) making appropriations for the Departments of State and 
Justice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of 
Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 
There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on Appropriations with amend- 
ments, 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the formal reading of the bill may be dispensed with, and that 
it may be read for amendment, the committee amendments to 
be first disposed of. 
Mr. KING. I have no objection to that, providing—and I 
make this request for the reason that we have not had time to 
read the bill—that it shall be read textually, and read suffi- 
ciently slowly that we may follow the Secretary. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 
The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the bill, and read to line 
8, on page 8, the last paragraph read being as follows: 

TiTLeE I1—DeraRTMENT OF STATH 

OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE 
Salaries: For Secretary of State, $15,000; Undersecretary of State, 
and other personal services in the District of Columbia in accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, including temporary employees, 
$1,054,600; in all, $1,069,600: Provided, That in expending appropria- 
tions or portions =€ appropriations, contained im this act, for the pay- 
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ment for personal services in the District of Columbia tn accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, the average of the salaries of the total 
number of persons under any grade in any bureau, office, or other ap- 
propriation unit shall not at any time exceed the average of the com 
pensation rates specified for the grade by such act, and in grades in 
which only one position is allocated the salary of such position shall 
not exceed the average of the compensation rates for the grade except 
that in unusually meritorious cases of one position in a grade advances 
may be made to rates higher than the average of the compensation 
rates of the grade but not more often than once in any fiscal year and 
then only to the next higher rate: Provided, That this restriction shall 
not apply (1) to grades 1, 2, 3, and 4 of the clerical-mechanical service, 
or (2) to require the reduction in salary of any person whose compen- 
sation was fixed as of July 1, 1924, in accordance with the rules of 
section 6 of such act, (3) to require the reduction in salary of any 
person who is transferred from one position to another position in the 
same or different grade in the same or a different bureau, office, or other 
appropriation unit, or (4) to prevent the payment of a salary under any 
grade at a rate higher than the maximum rate of the grade when such 
higher rate is permitted by the classification act of 1923, and is spe- 
cifically authorized by other law. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the language of the provision just 
read is exceedingly mystical. I should be glad to have it inter- 
preted by the Senator in charge of the bill. I should like to 
know why there are so many exceptions, those stated in grades 
1, 2, 3, and 4, and what the effect of those exceptions will be, 
and whether or not the section is for the purpose of retaining 
in positions persons at higher salaries than are granted in like 
services in other departments, or whether there is a classifica- 
tion for the employees who come within the provisions of this 
section ; and, if so, whether their compensation is substantially 
the same as that of employees in other departments rendering 
similar services, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, this is a pro- 
vision that is being carried in all the appropriation bills. It 
was worked out in the Treasury Department bill by the chatr- 
man of the Appropriations Committee of the House and the 
chairman of the Appropriations Committee of the Senate: and 
from that time on it has been carried, as I say, in each of the 
appropriation bills, and, as I understand, it was also in last 
year’s bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to say to my colleague 
that the clerical-mechanical service does not fall under the 
reclassification bill. Sometimes there are transfers from that 
to other departments falling under the reclassification bill; 
and it is simply provided here that there shall not be any 
change in the compensation in the same class, In the same 
classification service, or that of the clerical-mechanical service. 
It has been carried here ever since 1923 in the same way. 

Mr. KING. What clerical-mechanical service would there be 
in this department? Would the running of typewriters or 
adding machines be denominated clerical-mechanical service? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. Or automobiles? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I was just trying to think what that 
would include. There are not very many of them, and I do 
not recall any now; but, for instance, in the Treasury Depart- 
ment there are mechanical devices for numbering, very diffi- 
eult machines to operate, and that is a mechanical service. 
That falls within the Treasury Department. I will say to my 
colleague that this is simply repeating what has been in 
appropriation bills in the past. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brease in the chair). 
The Secretary will continue the reading of the bill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed; and the Chief Clerk 
read to line 6, on page 4, the last paragraph read being as 
follows: 

PASSPORT BUREAUS 

For salaries and expenses of maintenance, Including rent outside the 
District of Columbia, of passport bureaus at New York City, N. Y.; 
San Francisco, Calif.; Chicago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; New Orleans, 
La.; and Boston, Mass., $63,000. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
Washington, in view of,the many complaints which have come 
doubtless to him, as well as to other Senators, about the high 
passport fees and the effect which they have upon Americans 
in other countries, whether there is any plan to reduce the 

ssport fees? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I take it that would be a matter 
of legislation. 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly; but I was wondering whether it 
had been brought to the attention of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it has not. That would 
come through the Foreign Relations Committee. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I will say to my colleague that I understand 
that a bill or two have been introduced in the House, and if I 
am not mistaken one or two have been introduced in the Sen- 
ate on this same matter; but no action has been taken by the 
committee. 

Mr. KING. I think steps should be taken to reduce the 
passport fees, because, while $10 may not be a very great fee 
for an American who goes abroad to pay, because of this rather 
high fee, other nations have adopted a similar schedule with 
reference to Americans, and by the time an American travels 


through half a dozen countries in Europe he has a very large [ 


bill for passports. 

Mr. FLETCUER. Mr. President, I understand that it costs 
$0 if you get your passport outside of Washington, and if you 
xet it in Washington it costs you $10. I have never quite 
understood why that difference obtained, and I agree with the 
Senator from Utah; I think the charge ought to be reduced. 

Mr. SMOOT. The law fixes it at $10. 

Mr. FLETCHER. My information is that they get them for 
$9 outside of Washington. 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


Mr. WHEWLER. Mr. President, T desire to call attention 
to an article in this morning's Washington Post, appearing on 
page 4, and I feel that this article is somewhat of a slander 
upon two of my colleagues, the Senators from the State of 
Pennsylvania. I am quite sure that the two Senators from 
Pennsylvania, in opposing Mr. Woodlock’s confirmation, were 
actuated by high motives, and that they would not be guilty of 
entering into any trade or any deal with the President of the 
United States or with anyone else. I think this article not only 
reflects upon these two Senators, bunt tt reflects likewise upon 
the President of the United States himself, 

The article is as follows: 


WHITE TIOUSE ACTION BELIEVED TO ASSURE WOODLOCK HIS POST—FUTURE 
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tors on both sides were guided by high motives and high prin- 
ciples, and that they were fighting it out simply and solely on 
the ground of his fitness and his qualification to be upon 
that commission; that they were not fighting him simply je- 
cause of the fact that they wanted to make a trade of some 
kind, or a deal, with the President of the United States to 
get some one appointed. So I say that I think this is a slander 
both upon the President and upon the Senators from the State 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, | am very glad 
that I have this chance to explain exactly what happened. | 
think the Senator from Montana is familiar with the reasons 
for my opposition to Mr. Woodlock. 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator, if he will yield, 
that my understanding was that he opposed Mr. Woodlock be- 
cause of the fact that he felt that his whole training, his ex- 
perience, and his whole viewpoint were against the shippers of 
the country and rather favored the railroads of the country. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That was one very important 
reason why I opposed him. It seemed to me that Mr. Woodlock, 
whom I have never seen, whom I have never met, was a man 
of the best of character and ability, and I never criticized him 
in that regard. It seemed to me that his whole experience 
had given him the point of view of the holders of securities 
of the railroads, and that what we most urgentiy need on the 
Interstate Commerce Commission is a number of commissioners 
who will look at these problems from the standpoint of those 
who use the railroads, the industries, the shippers served by 
the railways; and it has seemed to me, and I have been cer- 
tain, that those industries in my Own community were sadly 
neglected. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was created 39 years 
ago, and one-fifth of all the traffic that travels over the rail- 
ways of the United States originates in Pennsylvania; but 
never in those 39 years has there been designated for member- 


CHOLCES TO BE MADE FROM SOUTH, SOUTHWEST, AND PenwerLvamia— | ship on that commission anyone from Pennsylvania who could 


SENATOR REED NOW TO SUPPORT SELECTION—NOMINATION IS DEBATED 

TWO HOURS; VOTE PROMISED THIS WERK 

[By Associated Press] 

A White House pronouncement yesterday outlining the future policy 
fn selecting members of the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
virtually certain Senate confirmation of Thomas F, Woodlock, of New 
York, whose nomination has been under fire for more than a year. 

The While House statement was that hereafter the South, Southwest, 
and Pennsylvania would be given recognition. It was issued only a 
few hours before the Senate took up the adverse report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee on Mr. Woodlock, and it is known to have 
swung several votes, 


That very statement would indicate that a trade had been 
made by the White House and some of the Senators. I com 
tinue reading: 

REED IS SATISFIED 

The Senate dehated the nomination for more than two hours without 
getting to a vote. After the session ended Senator Reep, Republican, 
Pennsylvania, announced that in view of the White House pronounce- 
ment he would support Mr. Woodlock, who ts holding office under a 
recess appointment given him last year after the Senate had failed to 
act on his nomination, 

“'The White Llouse announcement is a complete recognition of the 
principle for which we have been fighting,” Senator Rerep said. “I 
have not opposed Mr. Woodlock for any reason except the nonrecogni- 
tion of Pennsylvania and her industries. Having won the point, I am 
giad to stand with the administration in the vote on Mr. Woodlock,” 


I can not believe that the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Reep] would enter into any kind of a deal with anybody 
or that he would abandon the high principles for which he 
stood in opposing Mr. Woodlock and change his vote merely 
because of the fact that he had received a promise from the 
President of the United States that in the future some Penn 
sylvania man would be appointed on the Interstate Commerce 
Commission by the President of the United States. 

A short time ago a headline appeared in the papers stating 
that Mr. Woodlock would be confirmed; or words to that effect, 
by reason of the fact that southern Democrats had entered into 
a deal with the White House, and now we find a statement 
stating that Republican Senators have entered into a deal with 
the White House. I say that those statements reflect upon the 
integrity of the Senate; and if the statements are true, then the 
confirmation of Mr. Woodlock has degenerated into a New 
England horse-trade situation for the purpose of getting on 
the Interstate Commerce Commission members whom the Sen- 
ators from the different sections want, 

In this fight against Mr. Woodlock’s nomination as a member 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission I assumed that Sena- 


af 


speak for those industries or even for the railways of the Siate. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. ‘The Senator does not think that Mr. Wood- 
lock’s view has changed overnight, does he? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator feels, does he not, that Mr. 
Woodlock’s whole training has been such that he would favor 
the bondholders and the financial interests if he were put 
upon the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I rise to a point 
of order. This is executive business that is being discussed, 
and no arrangement has been made to consider it in open ses- 
sion. So I make the point of order that this discussion is out 
of order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am sorry the Senator did not 
make the point of order while the other side of this case was 
being stated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I should have done so, but I 
was interrupted so-much that I did not know it was being 
taken up. The Senator from Montana read largely from a 
newspaper. Of course, I do not know that I could prevent the 
reading of a newspaper. I do not care particularly for myself. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I think the able Senator from Washington mis- 
apprehends the rule. I do not think that either the Senator 
from Montana or the Senator from Pennsylvania has violated 
the rule. Neither of them is discussing what occurred in 
executive session. I do not understand that because a nomi- 
nation is being considered in executive session that precludes 
the discussion upon the floor of the Senate of the person nomi- 
nated, incidentally, or of his qualifications. Of course, it 
would be highly impreper and violative of the rule if either of 
the Senators just mentioned should state what occurred in the 
executive session, or what was said respecting Mr. Woodlock, 
or respecting any Senator. So I say that my friend from 
Washington misconceives the rule, in my opinion, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there is no dan- 
ger of my infringing the rule in that respect, because I was not 
present at the executive session, and I do not know what hap- 
pened there. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair holds that the 
point of order made by the Senator from Washington is weil 
taken in so far as anything with reference to Mr. Woodlock is 
concerned, but that in any reference to this article the Senator 
from Pennsylvania is in order on a question of personal privi- 
lege. 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvanta. 
ynderstood what our position has been with regard to these 
appointments on the Interstate Commerce Commission. I am 
not dealing now with any particular individual. I want to 
be careful net to encroach upon those matters which are prop- 
erly matters for executive session. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understood the Senator to state a while 
ey that because such a percentage of freight originated in 
Pennsvivania, Pennsylvania therefore was entitled to mem- 
bership on the commission. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No: I did not say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. REED ef Pennsylvania. I said I thought it was a shock- 
ing thing that a region which included the shippers of 20 per 
cont of the commerce of the conntry should never in 39 years 
have been considered in making the appointments. I do not 
claim that they are entitled to a member on the commission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought the argument rested on the fact 
that because the freight originated there, they ought to have a 
representative on the commission. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They ought to have been con- 
sidered in this connection. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not do them any good to be con- 
sidered and then have the President decide not to give them 
anything, would it? That is what has been done with regard 
to my section of the country. We get consideration, but we do 
not get anything else. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. We do not even get considera- 
tion. Of late days, the practice has been to announce a new 
appointment before the vacancy is known of. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I take it from this article that the Senator 
vot consideration. Is he going to get anything else? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can assure the Senator that 
I am glad to tell him anything I can. If I had gotten any- 
thing else, I would be glad to boast of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I knew that, and that is the reason I tried 
to give the Senator an opportunity to state it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The President did not make a 
promise, and I did not ask him to. 

Mr. CARAWAY. This article was the thing I was speaking 
about. It said that it had been agreed between you. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I did not see an article that 
said that, and if there was an article which said that, the 
article Was wrong. 

Mr. WHEELER. The article really implies that the Presi- 
dent had receded from his position, and that in the future he 
was going to appoint somebody from Pennsylvania and the 
Southwest, and that because of the fact that he had receded 
from that position, and was going to appoint somebody in the 
future from Pennsylvania, the two Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania were now going to change their minds and were going 
to vote for Mr. Woodlock. I said at that time, and I say now, 
that I can not conceive that the two Senators from Pennsyl- 
vania would stultify themselves by entering into any kind of 
a deal of that nature, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not consider that I am 
stultified. I do not consider that we entered into a deal. If 
the Senator will permit me, before I made my statement, I 
took pains to get an exact transcript of what had been said at 
the White House. That was, in substance, that the protests 
made by Pennsylvania had been seriously considered, and that 
it was found there was substance in the protests we had made, 
and that when the next vacancy occurred, serious considera- 
tion would be given to any suitable nominee suggested by 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just a moment. 
point for which we have been fighting. It is a very small part 
of the larger fight. The State of Pennsylvania has been 
devastated as by a pestilence by the abuse of discretion re- 
posed in the Interstate Commerce Commission, When Penn- 
sylvania has made a claim, it has been rejected invariably with 
the statement that existing business can not be disturbed. 
But let the first twinge of business trouble occur in some other 
State and they rush to relieve it by an exercise of their dis- 
cretionary power, violating the long-and-short-haul clause or 

putting in special rates. 

Mr. CARAWAY rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania yield; and if so, to whom? 


That is the 
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Mr. President, I want it clearly | 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I Senator 


from West Virginia. 
Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania 


yield first to the 


| Says that it is understood that consideration: will be given to 


| 


the appointment to membership on the commission of some 
suitable person from his State. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


There need be no speculation 
about it. 


I have not seen the President and I know nothing 


more than what appears in the White House announcement, 
which is available to ail of us. 

Mr. NEELY. But does net the Senator understand that 
consideration is to be given to some “suitable” person from 
Pennsylvania for appointment hereafter? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I gather from the announce- 


ment at the White House that we will be given an opportunity 
to present a name. 


Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator mean by “suitable person” 


); some one from Pennsylvania who has already reached the con- 


clusion that the freight rate on Pennsylvania's lake cargo coal 


| should be reduced or that the rate on coal from West Virginia, 





Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee should be increased? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, I do not mean that. 
I mean any person of character who is familiar with condl- 
tions there, and the Senator himself who interrogates me 
knows the conditions. He knows that our mines are shut 
down because the mines of his State have preferential rates 
that enable them to ship their coal to our market. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator's statement is wholly incorrect. 
West Virginia does not have and never has had the benefit of 
a preferential freight rate over Pennsylvania on coal or any 
other commodity. On the contrary, West Virginia, in common 
with Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee, has for a quarter of 
a century been the victim of a handicap freight rate on lake- 
cargo coal, which has been of incalculable value to the coal 
operators of the Senator's State. This rate ought to be 
adjusted, either by increasing the freight on coal from Peun- 
sylvania or by lowering if on coal from West Virginia, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The actual fact of the ma‘ter 
is that Pennsylvania is complaining because the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has not decreased her prevailing ad- 
vantageous freight rates on lake cargo coal or increased the 
handicap rates on coal from West Virginia, Virginia, Kentucky, 
and Tennessee so as to afford the Pennsylvania ,operators a 
monopoly of the bituminous-coal business in the Northwest. 
Let us hope that it may be generally understood that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission's refusal to create a new 
monopoly for the State of Pennsylvania has provoked all of 
the jeremiads recently delivered against the by 
distinguished sons of the Keystone State. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I now yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, this discussion deals with 
coal, and I am not interested in that question particularly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then I yield to the Senator 
from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to make the observation that it 
must be apparent that the confirmation of Mr. Woodlock hinges 
entirely upon the coal situation in West Virginia and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
out of order. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wonder if I may not be per- 
mitted to state the rest of my reason? I have been yielding 
to questions and have not been allowed to finish my statement. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will request the 
Senator from Pennsylvania to confine himself to the question of 
personal privilege, and that other Senators do not interrupt 
him until he has finished. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah will 
state it. 

Mr. KING. With all due respect to the Chair, of course the 
Senator from Pennsylvania can take care of himself; but I do 
not think the Chair has the right under general debate—and we 
have a bill before us which permits general debate—to require 
that the Senator should confine himself to a question of personal 
privilege. He can discuss the Einstein theory if he wants to do so, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But the Senator from Pennsylvania 
rose to a question of personal privilege and has not been per- 
mitted to state it. 

Mr. KING. The point I am making is that the Senator may 
not only speak to a question of personal privilege, but under 
general debate he may speak upon any other subject. 


commission 


The Senator from Montana is 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania took the floor on a question of personal privilege, and the 
Chair has stated that he must confine his discussion to that 
question. That is the opinion of the present occupant of the 
chair. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Pennsylvania a question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania yield to the Senator from Maryland for a question? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Maryland. 

Mr. BRUCE. T saw it stated in one of the papers a day or 
two ago that the President had expressed himself as being in 
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favor of the Smith bill, as it is called, which provides for a | 


regional apportionment of the members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. I would like to ask the Senator from Penn- 
sylvania whether he has any information on that subject, and 
if that statement is true, because I feel if the President has 
done such a thing that he has not exhibited his usual good 
judgment in such matters. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can answer the question. I 
have no information except the statement which was published 
yesterday from the White House. That statement said the 
President expressed no opinion on any pending bill providing 
for regional representation. 

Mr. BRUCE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator now yield 
to me? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There seems to be some confusion about 
what was said in the White House statement. I have it here, 
as sent out by the Associated Press, and I would like to call the 
Senator's attention to it: 


A White House pronouncement yesterday outlining the future policy 
in selecting members of the Interstate Commerce Commission made 
virtually certain Senate confirmation of Thomas F. Woodlock, of New 
York, whose nemination has been under fire for more than a year. 

The White House statement was that hereafter the Seuth, South- 
west, and Pennsylvania would be given recognition. 


So that it seems the Senator's State is getting recognition. 
The South comes first, which brings a great deal of comfort to 
us. We have been outside the fold until recently. We have 
been outside the fold for many, many years, so that shows a fair 
spirit. The Southwest comes next, and lastly Pennsylvania. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is a bait held out to the South and 
the Southwest and Pennsylvania to get the confirmation of Mr. 
Woodltock. 

wir. GLASS, Mr. President, I do not think the President has 
such a poor opinion of the United States Senate as to think 
anybody from the South or any part of the country could be 
bribed by a promise of that sort. 

Mr. WHEELER. He may not have that estimate of it, but 
it has worked out that way. 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not think that it has worked out that 
way. I deny for my colleagues and I deny for myself that there 
is any man on this side of the Chamber who can be changed 
in his vote because of this newspaper announcement from the 
White Touse. 

Mr. COUZENS. But that is not all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senators from Pennsylvania have an- 
nounced by reason of that fact that they are going to change 
their vote and yote to confirm Woodlock. 

Mr. GLASS. I am not speaking for them; I am speaking 
for myself. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Virginia and 
his colleagues are speaking for me. I have not been allowed 
to get in a word edgewise for the last 10 minutes. 

To continue my remarks, I have explained first that that 
fecling and sense of deep resentment in Pennsylvania at the 
way we have been passed over in the consideration of all ap- 
pointees on this most important commission. That has in- 
spired us to protest against this and other appointments. I 
will state further that we have felt that the shippers of the coun- 
try are entitled to some greater representation than they have 
had and that a recent nominee, Mr. Woodlock, an admirable 
man, I am told, though I do not know him, with a training 
almost exclusively from the financial side, wonld view these 
questions solely from the point of view of the security holder. 
If that were to be the continued policy in the creation of this 
commission, then I felt and still feel that we should protest 
against it, that the shippers are entitled to their representa- 
tion, but with some assurance that the point we make will be 
borne in mind in the future, I see no warrant for opposing the 
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nomination of a man of that character and of that point of 
view, because the people whose point of view he shares are jy 
as much entitled to representation as are the people wis 
point of view I am asking should be represented. That is all. 

That is the fight that we have been making for a couple of 
years, and it is with a sense of great gratification that now 
for the first time, I find that our point has gone home and that 
great regions of the United States will not be neglected in the 
make-up of these important commissions. To say that there js 
a deal gives a sinister aspect which the matter does not do. 
serve. I have not consulted the President about it at all. He 
publishes his statement. I have taken my position in reply to 
it and I do it with a clear conscience. There is no bargain 
there is no deal, there is no promise, and it would be unworthy 
of the White House, as it would be of me, to try to modify my 
action on a pending matter by a promise of future action on 
some other matter. There is no such promise. There is no 
such deal, I think that is my explanation. 

_ Mr. GLASS. I was going to say when I trespassed upon the 
Senator's time——— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. May I also say that the news. 
paper account read by the Senater from Tennessee [Mr. Mc- 
KELLAR] is not an exact transcription of the statement from 
the White House. I have sent for a copy of that statement and 
will place it in the Recorp as soon as it comes. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania subsequently said: Mr. Presi- 
dent, I send to the desk an announcement and ask unanimous 
consent that it may be printed at the conclusion of my re- 
marks when I rose to a question of personal privilege a little 
while ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 23, 1928. 

In filling future vacancies on the Interstate Commerce Commission 
President Coolidge intends to give special consideration to the South, 
the Southwest, and Pennsylvania. 

The White House disclosed to-day that the President believed 
those sections are justified to an extent in contending they have 
not been adequately represented on the commission, 

The President is making no public comment on pending bills to 
make regional representation on commission mandatory. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (11. R. 9795) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 
18 on page 8. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
in charge of the bill how much additional is carried in the 
bill for the State Department over the appropriation for the 
present fiscal year and for past fiscal years. I notice that the 
bill carries more than $2,000,000 in excess of the appropriation 
made last year for the current year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The clerk of the committee 
tells me that the amounts are practically the same. I know 
the amount carried for the State Department appropriation is 
exactly the estimate sent down by the Budget, and I think 
that is substantially the same as for the current year. I have 
not the exact figures before me at the moment. 

Mr. KING. I have before me the report submitted by the 
Senater from Washingion, which states that this bill carries 
appropriations amounting to $2,625,903.13 in excess of the ap- 
propriations for the current year. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say to the Senator that 
the appropriation for the current year 1926 is $16,146.512.77 
and the amount carried in this bill for 1927 is $16,478,792.90, 
or about $352,000 more than for the current year. 

Mr. KING. I fail to see any reason for this increase in the 
appropriation. I recail that two and three years ago it was in- 
sisted that there was a plethora of work growing out of un- 
finished matters resulting from the war, and that when dispo- 
sition was made of those accumulations there would be a return 
to what might be denominated normal conditions and that there 
would be a considerable reduction in the appropriation carried 
for this department. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest to the Senator that I 
notice that one item is for the acquisition of land and construc- 
tion of building in Tokyo, $400,000 more in this bill than for 
the current year. That practically accounts for the increase. 
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There are some increases and some decreases. 
that just attracted my attention. 

Mr. KING. I will say frankly I approve of a policy which 
will enable the United States to secure embassy buildings in 
a few of the great capitals of the world. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is what we are doing in 
Tokyo now. 

Mr. KING. I think that is a wise policy. I notice, too, that 
there is an appropriation carried for extra clerk hire. I re- 
member a year ago and two years ago calling attention to the 
matter, and reply was made that it would soon be unnecessary 
to employ temporary help and that it could be dispensed with. 
1 wonder if we are ever going to get rid of these temporary 
en ployees? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
for temporary employees. 

Mr. KING. No. The item to which I refer is further on in 
e bill. I was anticipating actually reaching the item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not suppose there was as 
much temporary help in the Department of State as in many 
departments. I am satisfied that the Department of 


That is one item 


This item of $355,000 is not 


th 


other 

tate is dispensing with the temporary help just as rapidly as 
the work will warrant. I do not believe that there are very 
many temporary clerks in the State Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have reduced the number now approxi- 
mately to 50,000. In other words, in the last two years we 
have reduced by some 7,000 employees in the District of Co- 
lumbia. 


Mr. KING. In the year 1916 the number of employees in 


the District of Columbia was 37,000, and one report which I | 


have states there were 35,000. We have increased the number 
of Federal employees during the past few months 20,000, and a 
considerable number are in the Post Office Department. There 
are 20,000 more upon the rolls now than there were a very few 
months ago. 

Mr. BRUCE obtained the fleor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Marylend 
yicld to the Senator from Idaho? 





Mr. BRUCE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I wonder if the Senator will yield to me to 
make a unanimous-consent request. It will take only a mo- 
ment. 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield for that purpose. 

TREATY WITH TURKEY 
Mr. BORAH. There is a treaty on the Executive Calendar 


to regulate the general relations between the United States 
and Turkey, which has been discussed before the public, and 
I ask permission, under the instructions of the Committee on 
Foreign Relations, that the seal of secrecy be removed from 
this treaty, so that it may be published, as in executive session. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKELLAR. May I ask the Senator whether the 
request is made by him as chairman of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations under the instructions of the committee? 

Mr. BORAH. It is. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Idahe? 
so ordered. 


Is there objection to the request 
The Chair hears none, and it is 


THE PROHIBITION LAW 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I am very sorry to interrupt 
the discussion of the pending appropriation bill, but I desire to 
do so briefly for the purpose of completing the observations 
which I was making yesterduy when the Senate went into 
executive session. I was referring to the speech delivered by 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. McKetrar] in this Chamber 
on the 13th instant with respect to prohibition. I might have 
mentioned his speech as the able and eloquent speech of the 
Senator from Tennessee. At the time I was compelled to yield 
the floor I was alluding to some polls taken some years ago by 
the Manufacturers Record, of Baltimore, in relation to prohi- 
bition. The circumstances surrounding those polls are thus 
stated, in substance, by the Manufacturers Record : 


In 1917 a thousand business men, farmers, educators, and profes- 
sional men addressed a memorial to Congress suggesting that it take 
the necessary steps to bring about prohibition. Five years later the 
Record mailed a letter to these memorialists asking them whether they 
Were still of the same mind. At the same time it mailed a letter 
sounding the sentiments in relation to prohibition of each of several 
hundred other leading manufacturers whose views about prohibition 
were entirely unknown to the Record, and to each of about 100 iron 
and steel men whe had at different times informed the Record that 
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they were favorable to prohibition. 


Ninety-eight and a half per cent 
of the replies received by the Record stated that the writers were in 
faver of some sort of prohibition, and 85% per cent that the writers 


were in favor of strict prohibition. 
of wine and beer, while 2.75 per c 
were opposed to prohibition. 

In 1925 a New York business man wrote to the Record suggesting 
that In view of the possibility of subsequent changes of public 
it might make another survey of the This was done, 
and the replies, the Record favor of 
prohibition. Of course letters of 
the Record on the death or 
other reasons, 


Only 7 
ent were 


per cent declared in favor 


undecided and 14% per cent 


opinion 
same individuals. 
overwhelmingly in 
there were some persons whom the 


two occasions did not reach, of 


says, were 


because 


In other words, the first poll taken by the Manufacturers’ 
Record was taken in 19822. The subsequent survey of the in- 
dividuals who were included in that poll was ,taken In 1925. 
The returns have been subjected to an analysis by Mr. FB. C. 
Horst, a well-known citizen of the State of California: and he 
has written to me giving me the result of his analysis. He 
says, referring to the replies received by the Manufacturers 
Record : 

The following careful analysis of the prohibition replies published by 
the Manufacturers Record of 1922 and of the signers of the so-called 
memorial of 1,000. Exhibit (f) shows as follows: 


The memorial is said to number____.__-____-__ 1, 000 
The memorial is short of 1,000 by_.--.-...__ iadedea te ‘a 432 
See I i I i len ceteticnnts seein Sede 568 


Of these 568 who signed the memorial therg were only 216 who voted 
in the final referendum cf the Manufacturers Record, and of those 
216 only 88 were manufacturers or business men; the remaining 122 
were professional men not engaged in manufacturing or trading. 

The Manufacturers Record of 1922 published replies from 4388 
people, while the Manufacturers Record of 1925 published replies from 
only 215; that is to say, that 223 of the 438 people that favored 
prohibition in 1922 did not reply to the editor of the Manufacturers’ 
Record when he asked them for dry indorsements in 1925 


As most of the persons te whom the Record wrote were 
known prohibitionists, the most that it can claim in any view of 
the case is that, like the Dutch, it has captured Holland. 

In addition to that analysis, I desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to an article from the Daily Commercial News, 
published in the city of San Francisco. I refer to the issue 
of that newspaper which appeared on Wednesday, February 17, 
1926. The newspaper clipping from which Lam about to read 
is headed “ Referendum results decidedly wet,” and is worded 
as follows: 

The Manufacturers Record, a bene-dry publication, of Baltimore, hav- 
ing been repeatedly quoted from the American pulpits of 
organizations engaged in politics as authority for the statement that 
the Manufacturers Record referendum throughout the United States 
of manufacturers and business men showed only 7 per cent of their 
number lo favor of legalizing wine and beer, prompted the editor of 
the Daily Commercial News to take a signed referendum on the pro- 
hibition question of all of the 844 advertisers in the same Manufac- 
turers Record. 

These 844 advertisers are scattered throughout the United States. 
One-fourth of the total number are in the Southern States, of whom 
48 per cent responded, and of these 60 to 61 per cent replied over 
their signatures that they are iu favor of legalizing light wine and 
2% per cent beer, and 63 to 65 per cent of the votes state that most 
of their employees are in favor of legalizing beer and light wine, In 
the East Central and Middle Atlantic States the percentages in favor 
of legalizing light wine and beer are still higher 

The fact that results of the Manufacturers Recut referendum was 
reported by prohibitionists as establishing a very dry sentiment and 
the signed referendum taken by the editor of the Dally Commercial 
News shows the advertisers of the Manufacturers Record, as well as 
most of the employees of those advertisers, even in the Southern 
States, to be very wet, necessitated an investigation to reconcile these 
opposite results of two referenda, the one taken by the Manufacturers 
Record of people they selected, and the other taken by the Dally 
Commercial News of all the 844 advertisers tn the Manufacturers 
tecord. 

The investigation resnited in the discovery that the Manufacturers 
Record report of the results of its referendum stated that the ref- 
erendum was confined to people that bad previously signed a public 
memorial to Congress praying for prohibition, and that in the taking 
of the referendum the Manufacturers Record reminded the addressees 
of their having previously signed that dry memorial, and then asked 
the ad@ressee whether he is “still” of the same dry opinion. 


the ehurch 


Results of the Commercial News referendum are given in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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of the questions. 


So much for that. 

In the cygurse of the same speech’the Senator from Tennessee 
expressed the opinion that there was not one-tenth as much 
liquor drunk to-day in the city of Memphis or in the State 
of Tennessee as there was before prohibition. It would not be 
so casy to refute a general statement of that kind but for the 
fact that rather unfortunately for him the Senator from Ten- 
nessee endeavored to support bis statement by certain ex- 
hibits consisting of letters which he had received from certain 
Federal judges, 

There is a book annually issued by the Anti-Saloon League 
which gives figures from time to time in relation to prohibi- 
tion. On turning to this book for the year 1925 I find that 
it gives tables showing the number of arrests for drunkenness 
for quite a long series of years, Strangely enough, however, 
the figures are given for only two towns in Tennessee—one the 
city of Nashville, the other the town of Bristol. Just why the 
book contains no figures for Chattanooga or Memphis or Knox- 
ville I find it difficult to understand. 

If we turn to the figures with respect to Nashville we find 
that the number of arrests for intoxication in that city in 1920, 
the first year of the operation of the Volstead Act, was 1,985; 
in 1921, 2,970; and in 1922, 3,789; and that in 1923 there was 
a slight decline to 3,201. Turning to the figures for Bristol, 
we find that in 1920 the number of arrests for drunkenness 
wus 30; in 1921, 76: in 1922, 184; and in 1923, 137. 

Those figures, whatever may be their significance, certainly 
do not support the extravagant statements made by the Sena- 
tor from Tennessee with reference to drink in the State of 
‘Tennessee. 

I have called attention to the fact that in Knoxville, Tenn., 
the number of arrests for drunkenness in 1922 was 2,753 and 
in 1924 it was 4,456. I have been unable to secure the figures 
for other years since the enactment of the Volstead Act. 

The Senator from Tennessee did give us some figures with 
reference to Memphis, Tenn., which he obtained from the chief? 
of police of that city, but unfortunately those figures only in- 
cluded the year 1912, which was before the ratification of the 
eighteenth amendment, and the year 1924. It would have 
been much more instructive if he had obtained from the chief 
of police of the city of Memphis the figures for the years 1920- 
1925, which have elapsed since the passage of the Volstead 
Act. While I do not know what those figures would show, I 
do not doubt for one moment that they would show what the 
figures in relation to arrests for drunkenness in every other 
city in the United States show; that is to say, a constant in- 
erense in the number of arrests for drunkenness. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, within the last few mo- 
ments, while I was out in the corridor endeavoring to answer 
some of my mail, I happened to receive—and I have it in 
my hand—figures for the very years to which the Senator re- 
ters from Duluth, Minn. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I can not yield for that; I 
am not talking about Duluth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator does not wish to yield, 
that is all right. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; I am not talking about Duluth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator does not wish to yield, I 
am perfectly willing that he should not do so. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have been talking about something else than 
what Proctor Knott called “ Duluth of the unsalted seas.” I 
want to hear the “ watchdog’s honest bark” as I draw nearer 
to his home than Duluth. 

The remarkable thing about Tennessee as compared with 
other States in the Union is the extraordinary difficulty with 


lhe difference in the total of ‘‘results of replies recei ved"’ and the ‘‘ number of replies recei ved’ represents instances where the voter failed to vote on one or more 


which any figures relating to prohibition are obtained from it 
at all. I obtained, as I stated in the Senate some time avo, 
figures showing the arrests for drunkenness in many of the 
cities of the United States. I secured the figures for every 
large city outside the State of Tennessee without any trouble 
at all, but when I came to Tennessee this was no longer the 
ease. The Senator himself, notwithstanding his invitation in 
his speech to me to obtain the figures for Tennessee through 
his kindly agency, admitted in his speech that he has been un- 
able to obtain those relating to the city of Chattanooga. 

I have seen it stated more than once that no one has been 
able to obtain any criminal statistics from the city of Mem- 
phis. I do not know whether that is true or not; but it does 
seem to me impossible that crime of the darker dye should be 
so rampant as it unfortunately is in the city of Memphis, and 
that yet that city should be free from the reproach of exces- 
sive drunkenness. 

Turning to a recent article in World’s Work for December, 
1925, as quoted in the: Baltimore Sun of December 13, 1925, 
giving figures with regard to American homicides for the year 
1923, I find these facts. They constitute a ghastly record. 
Overy American ought to cover his head with shame when such 
a record is brought to his attention and be bowed down with 
a deep sense of guilt. 

I find that in 1923 New York City, which has a population 
of 6,251,817 souls, had 262 homicides, as against 42 in London, 
which has a population of 7,466,492 souls; that in the same year 
Chicago, with a population slightly less than 3,000,000, iad 
389 homicides, as against 151 in all England and Wales, wiiich 
have a population of 38,000,000; and that in the same year 
Memphis, Tenn., which is a part of the sober land pictured by 
the Senator from Tennessee, with a population of 170,000, had 
113 homicides, as against the 151 in all England and Wales. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How many were there in the Senator's 
city of Baltimore? 

Mr. BRUCK. Of course, Memphis has an exceptional crime 
record, largely, doubtless it is but justice to say, because of 
the special circumstances which the Senator pointed out in 
his speech, and other circumstances. It is located at a point 
where three States come together. It is on the Mississippi 
River, which in the past was the scene of not a little lawless- 
ness. It has a very large negro population. 1 make due 
allowances for all that, and after making them I am not under- 
taking to say for a moment that the general moral condition 
of the State of Tennessee is not as good as the general moral 
condition of the State of Maryland or any other State in the 
United States. This phenomenon of a universal increase in 
arrests for drunkenness is not peculiar to the State of Ten- 
nessee. It is brought home to us in every solitary State of the 
Union, including my own State. The State of Tennessee, I do 
not doubt, is, on the whole, peopled to as great a degree by 
virtuous and religious inhabitants as any other American 
State; and I can say just a little word of eulogy myself about 
the only city in that State with which I have any personal 
acquaintance, and that is the city of Knoxville. In few cities 
in the United States is there a higher standard of material 
thrift and prosperity than in that city, and I do not believe 
that anywhere in the United States are there more charming 
social conditions than those prevalent there; and, if I may be 
permitted to say so, in view of the fact that he is not present, 
I do not see how those delightful] social conditions and the 
moral worth generally of the people of Knoxville could be 
better exemplified than they are in the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Tyson], by whose side I have the honor to sit 
in this Chamber. And I might add that even the newspaper 
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correspondents who ridiewled the evolution trial at Dayton, 
Yonn., so mercilessly were compelled to concede the high moral 
standards of that town. 

| hope indeed that the Senator will procnre for me proper 
tables showing the number of arrests for drunkenness in the 
city of Chattanooga and in the city of Memphis. I will gladly 
take all the risk of not knowing just what those tables would 
disclose. I can well afford to take that risk, because, should 
they not show a steady increase in arrests for drunkenness in 
those two cities since the enactment of the Volstead Act, those 
facts would be absolutely exceptional and abnormal 

I have said that the Senator was a little incautious in 
selecting the exhibits with which he has attempted to sup- 
port his claim that the State of Tennessee is a 
State. Let us scan them very briefly. 

What does the Federal judge in the eastern district of Ten- 
nessee, the Hon. C. M. Hicks, say to the Senator, touching the 
prohibition cases that he has to handie? I quote from page 
5547 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of the 13th instant. He 


says: 


temperate 


Ilion. KENNETH McKELrar, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Spnatror: Replying to yours of February 26, I was ap 
pointed in March, 1923, and have, of course, presided over the court 
in the eastern district of Tennessee since that time. 

Then the writer further says that on June 30, 1923, there 
were 542 criminal cases pending in his district, and then after 
saying something more about the dockets of his court, he 
adds— 


I am assuming that about 90 per cent of these cases are prohibition 
cascs, 


That is to say, 90 per cent of all the criminal cases dealt 
with in the Federal temple of justice in this sober, almost 
impeccable region, were prohibition cases in their origin! 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
he knows that before the days of prohibition at least 90 per 
cent and probably more than 90 per cent of the cases before 
these courts were illicit liquor manufacture and sale cases. 
Prohibition has not changed that at all. It was that way 
before prohibition came, and it is that way now. That is all 
there is of that. 

Mr. BRUCE. In other words, the Senator means that be- 
fore prohibition this community was drinking illegal stuff 
freely, and that to-day it is still drinking such stuff just as 
freely. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Not at all. If the Senator understood 
what I had to say the other day, he could not possibly draw 
any such conclusion as that. I am merely saying that the 
figures, that the Senator is now using, are absolutely meaning- 
less, because the courts are no more clogged with liquor cases 
to-day than they were before prohibition. If 90 per cent of 
the cases are liquor cases to-day, before the prehibition laws 
were enacted at least 90 per cent of them were liquor cases, 
and probably there were even more cases tried then that were 
liquor cases, 

Mr. BRUCE. Well, at the most, that amounts to saying—— 

Mr. McKELLAR. People violated the license laws; they 
had illicit stills; they were selling without complying with the 
law, or they were manufacturing without complying with the 
law. The figures that the Senator is giving, as far as illicit 
liquor is concerned, it seems to me, are absolutely without 
value, 

Mr. BRUCE. At the mest, then, the eighteenth amendment 
and the Volstead Aet did not work the slightest change in the 
sobriety of the eustern Federal district of the State of 
‘Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course, that has nothing in the world 
to do with it. The Senator is talking about one thing, and I 
am explaining to him about another. The Senator is undertak- 
ing to draw the conclusion that because 90 per cent of the 
business of the Federal courts in that partiewlar district con- 
sists of liquor cases, it is something remarkable. They have 
been dealing with liquor cases ever since the courts were estab- 
lished, and the greater part of the business ts liquor cases, 
and there are probably less now than formerly. It is different, 
but at the same time the greater part of the business was 
liquor eases before, and it is liquor cases now. 

The very men that the Senator is defending—to wit, the 
liquor interests of this country—the very interests that he is 
Speaking for have always been law violators, and they are law 
violators to-day; and it seems to me that we ought not to be 
Standing up here speaking for the law violators of the country. 
What we ought to do is te stand for law enforcement. I say 
that with the utmost deference and respect for the Senator. 
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I know what his views are: but the fact is that before the 
days of prohibition 90 per cent of the cases were cases of 
liquor-law violations, and probabiy it is just that way to-day, 
and may be for all time, so far as percentages go. 

Mr. BRUCE. I suppose, then, the Senator means that the 
habit of law violation in that district is so inveterate that it is 
continuing, notwithstanding the adoption of the 
amendment and the enactment of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not defending law violators. The 
Senator can defend law violators all he likes; but, so far as I 
am concerned, I am standing here for law enforcement, for re 
spect and esteem and admiration for the Constitution of the 
United States, which I took an oath to uphold and defend when 
I became a Member of this body. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is not 
enforcement than I am. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think I talk a good deal more for it. 

Mr. BRUCE. I have just introduced a bill providing for the 
appointment of another Federal judge for Maryland to take 
care of violations of the prohibition laws. 

There is no occasion for that judge, as I see it, except that 
created by the prohibition law itself. As I said the other day, 
notwithstanding my views about prohibition, I could not eon- 
ceive of any public official, high or low, President, judge, or 
juror, who had a single spark of self-respect, that would not 
no matter what his personal views about prohibition might 
be—discharge his official duty in relation to it fearlessly and 
faithfully, and I can truly affirm as to my own State, violated 
as the Volstead Act is in that State, as everywhere else in the 
United States, that I have yet to hear one single respectable 
citizen of Maryland find fault with the stern constancy with 
which our Federal district judge has enforced the Volstead 
Act. General Grant once said that the best way to repeal a 
bad law is to enforce it, and our Maryland people are willing 
to accept that principle. 

Now, let us see what the Federal fudge for the western dis- 
trict of Tennessee, the Hon. H. B. Anderson, has to say. It 
will be found on page 5547 of the Conoressionat Recorp of the 
13th instant. He wrote to the Senator from 
follows: 


eighteenth 


more in favor of law 


Tennessee as 


There are two more cases to be tried on the civil docket and these 
will be tried next week. This will elean up every case on our. calendar 
until the next term. We got through the criminal docket in 10 days. 


It is true that there was a long list of criminal cases, mostly viola- 
tions of the national prohibition act. 


Let us sec what another Federal judge has to say about Ten- 
nessee. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BRUCE. It depends on the purpose. I am glad to yield 
if it is just to ask me a question. 

Mr. NEELY. Does the Senator think that an increased num- 
ber of arrests in any particular city since the adoption of the 
prohibition amendment, or since the enactment of the Volstead 
law, is conclusive proof of an increase of drunkenness or an 
increase in the use of intoxicating liquor? 

Mr. BRUCBR. Indeed, I do. I think that the number of 
arrests for drunkenness is one of the very best tests of how far 
the cause of sobriety has been advanced, for certainly nothing 
can be more certain than that when a man is drunk he has 
been drinking. And very few persens are arrested for drunk- 
enness who are not actually drunk. I am sure that the Senator 
from West Virginia will admit that. 

Then, there is another thing to which I have called attention 
before, namely, that formerly most arrests for drunkenness 
were made on the streets, being arrests of persons staggering 
on their way home from saloons. Now, of course, drunkenness 
is nothing like as visible to the police as it was in the past, 
because a large percentage of all the individuals who get 
drunk get drunk on bootleg liquor in their own homes. This 
phase ef drunkenness does not come under the eye of the police 
at all. I also called attention the other day to the fact that 
our commissioner of police in Baltimore had teld me that his 
instructions to policemen in Baltimore with reference to the 
arrest of drunken persons are exactly the same to-day that 
they were before the adoption of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. Just one moment. Those instructions are ex- 
actly the same. Nobody who knows our poliee in Baltimore 
city, and the feelings that they share with the rest of its 
people about the Volstead Act, can doubt that they are not any 
quicker than they ever were to arrest persons who show signs 
of intoxication. Yet in Baltimore city, as in every other city 
in the country, there has been this same steady increase in the 
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number of arrests for drunkenness. 
plain that? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I challenge that statement. 
I say that the Senator is mistaken in his figures. The Senator 
would not permit an interruption a while ago, but I have in 
iny hand a statement showing figures from Duluth, Minn., 
which absolutely contradicts the statement the Senator has 
just made. 

Mr. NEELY. Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator holds on to that city of Duluth 
as if that were his one last despairing hope. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; but I just got the letter, and I chal- 
lenge the Senator to allow me to read it in his time. The Sen- 
utor is talking about ficures, and I just want to show that the 
Senator is so mistaken about it that I challenge him to permit 
me to rend the figures, which will show him beyond controversy 
that the figures as to one city in this Nation, and a considerable 


How does the Senator ex- 


city at that, absolutely refute and negative the Senator's 
stutement. 
Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator from West Virginia. 


I will endeavor to answer the questions of the Senator to the 
best of my ability, , 

Mr. NEELY. My question is prompted by the fact that in 
muny municipalities prior to the adoption of the prohibition 
amendment the liquor interests, as a result of their great politi- 
cal power, controlled the election or appointment of local law- 
enforcement officers. These officers discharged their duties 
with an eye single to the promotion of the prosperity of those 
to whom they owed their appointments, namely, the brewers 
and the liquor deslers. 

In the circumstances the crimes and misdemeanors attrib- 
utable to the liquor trafiie were, so far as possible, concealed. 

In the preprohibition days drunken men were, in the majority 
of cases, sent to their homes by officers who were friendly to 
the liquor traffic. Since the adoption of the prohibition amend- 
ment policemen and other municipal officials have no masters 
in the liquor business to serve. Their continuance in office 
depends upon their honestly discharging their duties. Accord- 
ingly these officials do not now take drunken men to their 
homes; they take them to jail where they properly belong. 

Mr. BRUCE. ‘That does not correspond in the slightest de- 
gree with my opinion or my observation, and I submit to the 
Senator from West Virginia that such matters as I am dis- 
cussing should not turn merely upon personal observation or 
personal opinion. They should turn upon facts and statistics. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia if he knows of any cities now where 
the bootleggers, or, as they call them, “ blind tigers,” elect the 
officers ? 

Mr. NEELY. 

Mr. BLEASE. 

Mr. NEELY. I hope the Senator from South Carolina will 
report the facts in the deplorable cases to which he refers to 
the proper authorities, and inform the prohibition enforcement 
officers of any violations of the law of which he has knowledge. 

Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President, I do not want to go into mat- 
ters of that kind. I was a gentleman before I was an anti- 
prohibitionist. 

Mr. NEELY. In my opinion the Senator is a perfect gen- 
tleman regardless of his unsound views on the liquor question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not going to say what Senators I have 
seen taking a drink, or what citizens of Washington or citi- 
zens of Baltimore, or what administrative and judicial officials 
I have seen taking a drink. I will not be drawn into that. 
That belongs to the province of social decorum and social obli- 
gation. That does not belong to the province of parliamentary 
discussion. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator 
from Maryland how long he expects to occupy the attention 
of the Senate? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think the Senator from Indiana enjoys the 
distinction of being the first Member of the Senate since I have 
been here who bas ever asked such a question of any Senator 
when he was on his feet. 

Mr. WATSON. The reason Is that an executive session is 
desired, and several Senators have asked me when they could 
get away. I am just asking the Senator for information. 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator ought to realize that his ques- 
tion is entirely too suggestive of tedium on the part of my 
audience for me to submit to the suggestion with ready alacrity. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not seeking to take the Senator off 
his feet at all. I would like to know whether he wants to 
talk for an hour, or half an hour, or whether he will indicate 
how much time he will oceupy. 


I do not, 
1 do, 
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Mr. BRUCE. The Senator from Tennessee is so perfectiy 
satisfied with the course of my argument that he says that | 
may take all the time I want. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Certainly; I think the Senator 
Maryland should have as much time as he desires. 

Mr. BRUCE. I will say to the Senator from Indiana that 
nobody knows better than he how difficult it is to forecast the 
length of a speech that one is making; but I should say that [ 
shall be through in about 15 minutes. 

Mr. President, I will now take up some letters which I have 
received since the speech of the Senator from Tennessee ws 
delivered. Here is a letter from a citizen of Mississippi, who 
lives in the immediate vicinity of Memphis. He writes me as 
follows: 


from 


I also note in the Commercial Appeal that the Senator from our 
sister State, Tennessee, is telling the world how dry Tennessee, pay 
ticularly Memphis, is. I am sending two clippings out of the Com- 
mercial Appeal showing a medium-sized outfit that the revenue » 
seem to find every once in a while in the vicinity of Memphis. From 
the size you can readily see that we Mississippians could not do away 
with ail the stuff manufactured there, as I am almost sure that we 
have a few of them in our neighborhood. Memphis, no doubt, has a 
few also, and as you will note in the clipping the good people of 
De Soto County claim that this stuff is all shipped to Memphis ; besides, 
Memphis has President's Island and the White River bottoms to draw 
from, 


Accompanying the letter is a newspaper clipping giving a 
picture of a group of stills organized on a large scale. The 
clipping says: 

Prohibition Agents Lee Gray and Glenn W. Whitehead, assisted by 
A. S$. Campbell, made more history yesterday when they sent to de- 
struction another large copper distillery in the county of De Soto, 
according to information received from the office of Deputy Adminis- 
trator KE. S. Chapman, here this afternoon. The outfit, a double-header 
affair, had two boilers of 1,000-gallon capacity each and was located 
4 miles southeast of Lake Cormorant. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
for a question? 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to ask the Senator if he received 
a copy of resolutions adopted at a State mass meeting held in 
the city of Jackson, Miss., the State from which he gets his 
letter, where, since I made my speech on March 13, a mass 
meeting of the citizenship of Mississippi was held? Of course, 
not all of the citizenship of Mississippi were present, but they 
had a very considerable meeting and adopted unanimously 
resolutions indorsing the statements I made and the specch 
that I had made to the Senate of the United States on March 
13. The Senator reads from a letter. I have the resolutions 
from that mass meeting which I shall be glad to put in the 
Recorp at a later time. 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not deny that there are some theoretical 
and even some practical prohibitionists left. The trouble is 
that so many theoretical prohibitionists are not practical pro- 
hibitionists. 

A citizen of Tennessee writes to me commenting on the 
speech of the Senator from Tennessee as follows: 


I inclose some clippings which signify simply the cuttings of eixht 
days. They will tend to shed some light on the question of whether 
Tennessee is or is not such a very sober State as the Senator from 
Tennessee would make it. 


I am not going to read these clippings through, but I wish 
to read their headlines. The first one reads: 

Special to Knoxville Sentinel, 

Liquor found in ashes. 


Another is headed: 
Auto and 36 gallons of liquor captured. 


Another is headed: 
Aged man caught in liquor case. 


Prohibition down there, I judge, is violated by the grave 
as well as the cradle. : 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am happy to say they are enforcing 
the law as against all violators. Does the Senator. object to 
our enforcing the law against all violators? I am very proud 
of the fact that the officers down there are doing their duty 
in the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. BRUCK. Not at all. I think it likely that the law 
catches up more easily with the aged than it does with 
younger and more vigorous individuals. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, we catch up with all of them. I! 
want the Senator to keep it up. He is proving my case and 
] thank him for it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Those clippings bear upon only a very small | 
percentage of the lawless individuals who are violating the 
prohibition law in Tennessee. Another clipping reads: 

Liquor cache found cleverly hidden in kitchen, Aged man is ar 
rested. 


Lord Bacon, I believe it was, who once said that the law is a 
net which the big fish break through and in which only the 
small fish are caught. It looks as if the law in Tennessee was | 
pirticularly successful in catching the aged and decrepit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I thank the Senator for admitting that 
the laws in Tennessee are enforced against all alike. 

Mr. BRUCE. Here is another headline: 


Truckload of liquor taken in Cocke County. 
Another reads: 


Federal court has 65 cases in week. 


Mr. McKELLAR. They are good men. They are enforcing 
the law. 

Mr. BRUCE. Sixty-five cases in a week! Another head- 
line reads: 


Indicts 33 in liquor cases. 
Another headline reads: 


Six bootleggers in Claiborne County sent to jail. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Again I thank the Senator. He is prov- | 
ing that we are enforcing the law in Tennessee, and we are 
trying to do it as nearly as we can. 

Mr. BRUCE. As I said yesterday, it seems to me that if | 
this state of things continues, one-half of the population of | 
the United States will be in jail and the other half will be | 
drunk and there will be nobody to take care of the States | 
at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR., On which side does the Senator from 
Maryland intend to go when that unhappy event takes place? 

Mr. BRUCE. J abhor drunkenness so much that I believe 
that I would rather go to the penitentiary than get drunk. | 
So far as personal habits are concerned I fancy that I can} 
truthfully say that, with the exception of some one who has 
been a total abstainer all his life, there is not a Member of this 
body who has a better right than I have to express a disin- 
terested view about prohibition. All the whisky I have drunk | 
in the last 35 years could be confined in a gallon measure. I 
drink only a glass or a glass and a half of wine, when I drink 
at all. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the Senator is getting a little more 
and more to our side of the matter. 

Mr. BRUCE. Next to prohibition there is nothing in the 
world that I abominate more than drunkenness. Still as the | 
Archbishop of York said, I would rather be free than sober. | 
I might be willing to be deprived of all ardent spirits, and 
even of my moderate measure of wine, but I am not willing to 
be deprived of the fresh sparkling wine of human liberty. 

The next headline reads: 





Drinkers and gamers in hot race. 


In other words, one might infer that in Tennessee the drunks 
and the gamblers are running a race of competition. 


Many Others fined in police court. 


| 
Mr. McKELLAR. They always have been running a clone | 
race, and the Senator will always find that they will be. The 
two seem to run together to a very large extent, accompanied 
by every other crime connected with that infamous practice. 

Mr. BRUCE. That sounds like a prohibition speech of 15 | 
or 20 years ago. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is, and I am still for it. 

Mr. BRUCE. Yes, I know the Senator is; but he is going | 


to find himself in a more and more dwindling company in the 
next three or four years. 


The next headline reads: 


Liquor cases disposed of. Number of alleged offenders fined and sen- 
tenced in Federal court. 


The next one reads: 

Dry-law violations charged to four men. 
The next is from Morristown, Tenn. : 
Negro and reputed supply man caught. 


That represents simply the gleanings of eight days from the 
press by this citizen of Tennessee. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will yield, I want 


to say 
again that I thank him 


aud | thank the citizen who furnished 


| him with these evidences of the way the law officers of Ten- 


nessee are doing their duty. As long as they do their duty, I 


, do not think we ought to complain about them in this bedy. 


Mr. BRUCE. The judicial officers of the United States every- 


| Where are doing their duty in the matter of prehibition. The 


Senator need not have any fear of that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think the greatest complaint being made 
lately is becuuse of enforcement of the law and not because of 
the crimes that are being committed or because of violations 
monstrous to 
enforce the law, but | assume from the argument the Senator 
has made and the items the Senator has introduced here that 
the law is being enforced. Why should we not, instead of 
complaining of law enforcement, complain of the acts of law 
violation? I think we ought to give our first attention to those 
who violate the law and complain of the law violations. We 
enacted the law, and it ought to be upheld. If there are any 
complaints to be made, we should make complaints against law 
violations and not against those who are seeking to epforce 
the law. 

Mr. BRUCE There is no difference between the Senator 
and myself on that point. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; except that I am on one side and the 
Senator is on the other side. 

Mr. BRUCE. 1 think that the Senator by this time, like 
every other individual in the United States, should have his 
eyes open to the fact that the law is absolutely unenforceable, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Of course I disagree entirely with the 
Senator on that point. [ think it is being enforced better and 


| better every day that we live, and I hope to see the time when 


it will be just as well enforced or better enforced than any 
other law. Does the Senator take that view? 

Mr. BRUCE. I think that it is impossible to enforce it. 
just 
passed, and considering the steady increase that has taken 
place in arrests and convictions under the Volstead law, and 
in arrests for drunkenness and in the inmates of the Federal 
penitentiaries, I say that the Volstead law is absolutely unen- 
forceable. It is irreclaimably unenforceable. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will per- 


| mit an interruption, I will say that I am astonished at the 
| Senator's statement. The Senator has been speaking for the 
| last 15 minutes by the clock—and I do not complain of it at 


all, because he is making an interesting speech, as he always 
does—but he has been speaking for 15 minutes, showing that 
we were actually enforcing the law in Tennessee; he has cited 
case after case where we are enforcing the law in Tennessee; 
and yet he constuntly, after reading all those figures, states 
that the law is impossible of enforcement. 

Mr. BRUCE. 1 mean, of course, that it is unenforceable in 
its final results. [I am not speaking about or decrying the 
ability of the courts, from time to time, to hurrying a let of 
haggard, lawless bootleggers into the Federal penitentiaries. 
I am asking what good does it do to the permanent interests 
of society to keep that up perpetually. The law is not enforce- 
able because it violates human nature and a perfectly natural 
and rational instinct of human nature. 

Mr. McKELLAR. If the Senator will permit another inter- 
ruption—— 

Mr. BRUCE. The law is unenforceable because it endeavors 
to make something criminal that is not essentially criminal 
in itself. So long as I do not injure myself or injure others 
I have as much right to gratify my sensual instincts as IL 
have to gratify my moral or intellectual instinets. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator from Maryland opposed 
to a law against narcotics? That is exactly the same thing. 

Mr. BRUCE. The whole Volstead law, I say, is founded 
upon a false philosophy. It is like a ship headed, as the 
poet says, for some impossible shore. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, exactly the same principle 
is applied in the prohibition of narcotics. Is the Senator 
opposed to the narcotic law? That law also infringes upon 
human liberty. 

Mr. BRUCE. No; of course I am not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the Senator opposed to a pure food 
law? That likewise infringes upon the liberty of the citizen. 

Mr. BRUCE. We should not have the same need for a 
narcotic law if we did not have prohibition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The narcotic law was passed first. 

Mr. BRUCE. In 1922 there were 400 violators of the anti- 
narcotic laws in the Federal penitentiaries, as I recollect at this 
moment; last year there were 3,000. Finding it diffienit to 
get a refreshing and invigorating glass of beer or a moderate 
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drink of wine or spirits, many poor creatures have taken to 
narcottios. 

Mr. McKELULAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
on imnterruption—and I dislike to interrupt bim further, for he 
lus been so very kind about permitting me to do so—he talks 
ubout “a refreshing and invigorating glass of beer.” Well, I 
have known a great many people to drink “ refreshing and in- 
vigorating” glasses of beer and glasses of wine, but they did 
not look very refreshed and invigorated after they had been 
indulging for a while; and I do not believe that we ought to 
foster the drinking of refreshing and invigorating and intoxi- 
cating liquors when they produce a condition of stupidity or 
intoxication or of headache and various other kinds of sick- 
ness, I merety say to the Senator from Maryland that I do not 
believe be will stand for all he is now saying. 


Mr. BRUCE. I will stand for every word of what I have 
said. 
Mr. McKELLAR. I ask the Senator this: Is he is favor of 


an jaw that takes uway the right of the citizen to shoot quail 
in certain seasons of the year even on his own premises? 
That is taking away the rights of a citizen. Is the Senator 
in favor of that? 

Mr. BRUCE. 
tor is driving at. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator says that he is against the 
Volstead law because it takes away the personal right of the 
individnal to drink intoxicating liquor, because it takes away 
lis liberty from him. We take away his liberty when we pass 
any jaw. All law is based upon the curtailment of the indi- 
vidual liberty of the citizen. If the Senator is opposed to the 
law in this instance, he ought to be opposed to all law; and I 
sometimes think from—well, 1 will not proceed with that 
sentence, 

Mr. BRUCE. I do not want to use any harsh adjectives, but 
that is too preposterous to call for an answer, because the 
Senator knows that there are such things as good laws and 
such things as bad laws. The Senator also knows, I imagine, 
that only a very small part of a good law is on the statute 
book. As an Kpiscopal bishop said a short time ago, “a good 
law is not something that is created by statute; it is some- 
thing that is discovered by the human reason and the human 
conscience, I repeat, only a very small part of a good law is 
on the statute books.” Very little of the sanction of a beneficial 
jaw is derived froin its legislative enactment. The laws that 
are really enforceable are these that are in harmony with the 
eternal laws of God and nature, and find their moral sanction 
in the human intellect and in the human conscience as they 
have been organized from the very beginning. 

Mr. McKILLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator indulge 
mine again? 

Mr. BRUCE. I will yield in a moment. Getting back to this 
matter of beer, before I forget it, I used the adjectives that 
I used with reference to it advisedly. Of course, anything may 
be used to excess; beer or any other drink, or any article of 
food, for that matter. A number of years ago, when I was 
brought into a business connection with one of the great 
brewers of Baltimore City, my attention was called to the fact 
thet every day of the world an allowance of some 15 glasses 
of beer was given free to every driver of one of his beer 
wngons, so mild an intoxicant is beer. Yet the great mass of 
the people of this country who do not happen to have money 
with which to buy bootieg liquor are to be deprived of beer. 
More than once have I had some honest, sober workman in 
Baltimore say to me, “ Mr. Bruce, surely some day or other we 
shall have the right again on eur way from work to our homes 
to have a glass or so of cool, refreshing beer.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a 
question ? 

Mr. BRUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Does not the Senator think if the labor- 
ers are deprived of the privilege of buying liquor that their 
families are better off in consequence of it? 

Mr. BRUCE. No. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That money is saved instead of being 
expended for liquor, and their families are better off. 

Mr. BRUCE. I deny it. There is not so much liquor drunk 
to-day, perhaps, by the laboring classes as was formerly drunk, 
but, so far as this is true, it is only because liquor purchased 
by them comes so high. I am talking about marketed liquor. 
it comes so high as to a certain degree to be beyond their 
reach, though champagne, claret, and sauterne and other wines 
of thet nature are not beyond the reach of the rich and the 
well to do, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, is the Senator pleading 
in favor of the poor and downtrodden? Is that his idea? Or 
is he pleading in behalf of the rich? 


i do not, for the life of me, see what the Sena- 
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Mr. BRUCE. I am not pleading for cither; I am saying 
that if liquor is to be drunk unlawfully, the poor should be on 
a footing of democratic equality with the rich. One of the 
hateful things about prohibition is the line of invidious, detest. 
able discrimination that it draws between the wealthy indi- 
vidual and the humbler and less fortunate members of human 
society. 

The Senator should not forget that though bootleg liquor 
comes a little high to the laboring classes, they have other 
means of obtaining what they want to drink and of obtaining 
it with absolute immunity. I was talking about prohibition 
to an Italian barber at a seaside resort a short time ago, and 
he said to me: 


Senator Brucn, we Italians, of course, have no use for prohibition, 
but prohibition really does not trouble us in the least. We never did 
drink anything but wine, and we are all making it to-day in our 
houses as we have always done In the past. 


Some years ago I went down into the Italian quarter of 
one of our great cities on a warm, sultry night in the summer 
when windows and doors were open, and the whole air in 
that quarter was suffused with the fumes of fermenting wine, 
so much so that I turned to my companion and remarked, “A 
prohibition agent does not need any search warrant in this 
locality, except his own nose.” 

Is the Senator aware that when prohibition was adopted, 
one of the great vinegrowers of California committed suicide, 
thinking that utter ruin had overtaken his business. Yet 
to-day the Senators from California in this Chamber will tell 
him that never were the vineyards of California so profitable 
as they are at this time, because of the thousands and thou- 
sands of carloads of grapes which are shipped from them 
during the proper season to the great cities of the East for 
conversion into wine. 

I have always said that even if the Government could 
suppress smuggling, even if it could root out the bootlegger 
altogether, its difficulties would only begin. The simplest arts 
in the world are the arts of fermentation and distillation. Any- 
body can make spirits; anybody can make wine; and spirits 
and wine are not more abundantly made in the homes of the 
United States than they are simply because it is so easy 
to procure bootleg liquor; that is all; but bootlegging, once sup- 
pressed on sea and land, wine making would become an almost 
universal industry in the homes of this country. Would the 
Government then undertake to cross the thresholds of those 
homes to break the practice up? If so, then it is to be feared 
that in many instances there would flow a liquid far more sig- 
nificant than wine can ever be, and that is the red liquid that 
courses through the arteries from the human heart and returns 
to the human heart through the veins. 

Senators will recollect that famous speech in the House 
of Commons in which Lord Chatham said that the home of an 
Englishman was his castle; that the rains might descend 
through it; and that the winds might blow through it; but 
that all the King’s troops dared not enter it. And already 
have the courts of this country rendered decisions, the prac- 
tical effect of which is to clothe any man who chooses to make 
wine in his own house with absolute immunity. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
another interruption, I should like to say that I very heartily 
indorse Lord Chatham’s statement, as I think every other patri- 
otic American does; but I do not want te make the home of 
every man in America either a brewery or a winery or*a boot- 
legging joint or a brewing agency or any other place of sale of 
alcoholic liquor. Therefore I am opposed to the views ex- 
pressed by the Senator. 

Mr. BRUCE. I shall not stop to dwell on that sort of lan- 
guage. 

I am bound to admit that there is very little to be gained by 
such a discussion as we are carrying on here this afternoon. 
The destructive era in our agitation is coming to an end, and it 
is time for the constructive era in it to commence. I have no 
personal quarrel with prohibitionists. I have often said that 
into no political movement in American history has the in- 
gredient of human selfishness ever entered to such a slight 
degree as into the prohibition movement in its early stages, 
before it passed under the control of the Anti-Saloon League. 
Some of the worthiest men that I know in the world are pro- 
hibitionists. I do not think that any finer illustrations of 
moral worth can be found than in the case of three or four 
Members of the Senate who are prohibitionists, but whose 
names it would probably not be in good taste for me to men- 
tion. There is not a genuine, sincere prohibitionist in the 
United States Senate for whom I do not entertain the highest 
degree of respect. A prohibitionist at best is simply, to my 
eyes, a misguided enthusiast; a man who, instead of taking 








human nature as he finds fit and trying fn a rational and 
sensible way to convert it into something better, tries to make 
man all over again, and in the process of remaking to divest 
him of all the warm, cordial sensations, appetites, and impulses 
with which God and nature have clothed him. 


Feeling about prohibitionists and prohibition itself as I do, | 


1 think that the time has come when good men in our ranks 
and good men in the prohibition ranks ought to be able to 
agree upon some means of bringing the present disgraceful, 
scandalous, and detestable conditions to an end; and one of 
the objects of this hearing that we are about to have before 
the Judiciary Committee of the Senate is to try to point out 
the way in which that can be done. 

I believe in majority rule. I think that whenever the ma- 
jority of the voters in any city or county declare at the polls 
that prohibition should be established within the limits of 
that city or county, prohibition it should be; prohibition backed 
by all the resources of the law and popular sentiment; and if 
we had a state of things in this country under which part of 
the country could be wet territory and part could be dry, I 
should be in favor of the most stringent measures for prevent- 
ing the shipment of liquor from wet into dry territory. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Mr. President, if liquor is such a splendid 
thing, if it invigorates and makes a man better, and makes 
him more capable, and all that——— 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not say that. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why does the Senator want to prohibit its 
shipment from one State to another? 

Mr. BRUCE. I did not say that. All our appetites have 
to be guarded. They all tend to run into abuse. Everybody 
knows that. Fire—the cheerful fire before which we hold our 
hands for warmth—is a beautiful thing as it burns or plays 
lambently within a grate; but what sort of thing is it when it 
is out on the floor, or within the walls of the chamber? But 
are we to abolish fire simply because at times it escapes and 
works infinite havoc and loss? 

The amendment that I have proposed to the Federal Consti- 
tution by way of amending the eighteenth amendment is a com- 
bination of Federal supervision and control and State local 
option. It confers upon Congress the power to regulate, but 
not to prohibit or arbitrarily restrict, the use of intoxicating 
beverages, including the power to take over, through the proper 
Federal agency or agencies, the manufacture, sale, and distribu- 
tion of such beverages, but subject to all existing prohibitory 
provisions in the constitutions of the States, and subject to all 
laws heretofore passed or hereafter passed in pursuance thereof, 
and subject to all existing local-option laws in the States and, 
subject to the right of any State legislature at any time in the 
future, to authorize a majority of the people in any county or 
city, by their votes cast at a special election, to declare in favor 
of prohibition for that city or county. Under that plan there 
could be no shipment of liquor from wet into dry territory, be- 
cause, so far as liquor was sold at all, it would be sold under 
the oversight and control of the Government, and sold in limited 
quantities, and subject to all sorts of salutary restrictions upon 
its consumption. 

When I was a member of the Legislature of Maryland, as 
bitterly hostile to prohibition as that State was, I never knew 
of such a thing as that legislature declining, when requested 
by the representatives from any county in the State, to allow 
to that county the privilege of loeal option. No man who is a 
true American could be found to withhold such a privilege by 
his vote. But under the system contemplated by my constitu- 
tional amendment this matter of prohibition would be handled 
with some sort of reference to the different historic traditions 
and the different social manners, usages, and customs of the 
various local communities of the country. 

We all know that sometimes, even in a single State, differ- 
ences in social manners, usages, and customs between city 
people and country people are highly pronounced. ‘The system 
of Federal supervision and control to which my amendment 
points has already in one form or another been tested most 
successfully in Saskatchewan, in Manitoba, in British Colum- 
bia, in Quebec, in Belgium, and in other countries; and I do 
heartily thank the members of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
for having justly and wisely decided that at this time they 
should accord a hearing to both the advocates and the oppo- 
nents of prohibition. 

The Senator said something about the newspaper polls that 
have recently been taken lacking significance. How can he say 
such a thing? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think they have very great significance. 
If the Senator will permit me to answer him, I shall be very 
glad to tell him my view. 
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Mr. BRUCE. I am almost through. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will say to the Senator, if he will permit 
me, that this poll was taken among the wets, und it does show 
a surprising difference of opinion among the wets as to the 
return of liquor to this country; but when the votes are actu- 
ally counted next November the Senator is going to find that 
the drys are very much in evidence, 

Mr. BRUCE. The Senator is to my mind too unsatisfactory 
an observer of contemporary events for me to attach much im- 
portance to him as a prophet. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We will wait and see. November is not 
far off. 

Mr. BRUCE. It was open to every man and woman who 
subseribed to a newspaper, or chose to sign a newspaper bal- 
lot, to cast his vote for or against prohibition during those 
polls; and we all know that the agencies of the Antisaloon 
League throughout this country, for collective action, are far 
more widespread and effective than those of the antiprohibi- 
tionists. I have seen it stated in the press that Methodist 
ministers from the pulpit during the polls expressed to mem.- 
bers of their congregations the hope that as they left church 
they would deposit newspaper ballots in favor of prohibition 
in boxes in the church provided for the purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, just one more question. 

Mr. BRUCE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator has said that he congratulates 
the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate on having had 
the wisdom to order a hearing on the wet and dry question. 
As a member of that committee, I voted against the hearing 
for the reason that I believed it would serve no good purpose, 
I wish the Senator would tell us what he thinks will be ae- 
complished by the hearing. 

Mr. BRUCE. I am not going into that, because it Is too 
late. I am almost through. I want to say just a word more 
about this matter of the newspaper polls, and then I am done. 

The prohibitionists, I repeat, had far more numerous and 
effective agencies for bringing out their vote than we had; 
and yet, of course, the majority that was given to us by those 
newspaper polls conducted by hundreds of newspapers 
throughout the country was simply overwhelming—crushing. 
In all my life I have never known anything so vain, so 
puerile, as the effort of the prohibitionist leaders when they 
saw what sort of cyclone was about to burst over their heads 
to pretend that they did not want their people to go to the 
polls. 

It reminded me of a thing that happened in my youth. All 
my life long, 1 am glad to say, | have been an inflexible advo- 
eate of the merit system of appointment for Nation, State, and 
city—that system of appointment by which all personal sec- 
tarian and political intluence is excluded from subordinate politi- 
cal positions. When the idea was presented as 2 new idea to our 
people in Maryland, the politicians there, desiring to throttle it, 
without saying a word to us, deliberately had the legislature of 
Maryland submit to the people a propovition providing for the 
application of the merit system of appoiatment to public offices 
in Maryland. They did it with the purpose of utterly discredit- 
ing the merit system at the polls. We knew that public opinion 
was not ripe at that time for our reform; and so, in just such 
consternation as overtook the prohibition leaders when those 
newspaper polls began to come in, we beld a conference and 
agreed that the best thing for us to do under the circumstances 
was publicly to announce to the friends of the merit sys- 
tem of appointment throughout Maryland, who were at that time 
but a small portion of the entire voting population of Maryland, 
that we thought it was best that their votes should be withheld. 
We dared not face the crisis, exactly as the prohibitionist 
leaders dared not face the crisis to which I am now referring. 
The constitutional amendment was decisively defeated, and it 
was some 25 or 30 years before our cause could recover from 
the shock of that defeat. 

These newspaper polls indicate unmistakably that the tide 
is turning. Everywhere throughout the country public 6pin- 
ion is becoming satisfied that prohibition is unenforceable. 
Instead of doing any real, lasting good it is doing real, lasting 
harm to the general cause of sound morals. 

Nothing is more certainly written in the book of fate than 
that in four or five years more absolute national prohibition 
will be profoundly modified. We shall not go back to the 
saloon. I have never heard a respectable individual within 
the scope of my personal acquaintance say that he thought 
that we should do that. We realize that no matter how 
desirable there would be great difficulties in the way of relegat- 
ing the question of prohibition to the States. When the reform 
gets under way it will, unless I am mistaken, pursue the 
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path that IT have endeavored to check out in my proposed | 
amendment to the Federal Constitution. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld? 

Mr. BRUCE. In one moment. I am almost through. LKvery 
county and city in the Union would be allowed to say whether 
it would or would not have prohibition within its limits, but 
so far us the different local communities of the United States | 
did not declare in favor of prohibition, the manufacture, the 
sale, the distribution, and the use of intoxicating beverages 
would be subject to the strict supervision and control of the 
Federal Government. 

Then, restrictive or regulatory laws relating to liquor would 
have a true moral sanction behind them, fer the sympathy and 
support of the people of the United States would rally to their 
aid, and we would no longer have the spectacle of a law not 
respected because it was not respectable. We would not have 
the present outcropping of daily abuses and scandals; we would 
not have those long files of bootleggers passing daily threugh 
the courts on their way to the jails and penitentiaries, from 
whence they are only too likely to issue full-blown criminals. 
We would not have the demoralization which has been worked 
among the youth of the land by prohibition. We would not 
have a man like Bishop Nicholson, the president of the Anti- 
Saloon Teague and a Methodist bishop, admitting here in the 
city of Washington, as he @id several years ago, that one thing at 
least must be admitied by the prohibitionists and that was that 
women were drinking more freely than ever before. We would 
not have official corruption in the enfercement of law so com- 
mon as to excite only a fugitive emotion of surprise. 

That is all that I have to say at this time. Later, when the 
hearing before the Senate Judiciary Committee takes place, I 
hope to be able with some success to explain the purposes that 
lie back of my proposed constitutional propesition and to ob- 
tain at least some measure of approval from the members of 
that committee. But it makes very little difference to me, much 
as I desire to obtain their full approval, whether it is given 
or not, because before long we shall have an approval in com- 
parison with which the approval of any committee of the Sen- 
ate is but as the whisperings of a zephyr in comparison with 
the voice of the winds and waves in an ocean storm. 

The question of prohibition will be drawn into the next con- 
gressional election. Make no mistake about that; and we are 
facing that fact with the utmost confidence. But whether it 
is drawn into the next congressional election or not, it will 
assuredly be drawn into the next presidential election. I do 
not know what the Republican Party will do then, but I believe 
that as certainly as I stand here that at the head of the Dem- 
ocratic hosts will be some man like Gov. Alfred E. Smith, of 
New York, er Albert ©. Ritchie, of Maryland, or some other 
Democrat who shall have pledged himself, if elected, to do all 
in his power to bring about the restoration of law observance, 
social decency, and official fidelity in the United States. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 15 minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(at 6 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 25, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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CONFIRMATIONS 


Ezvecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 24 (legis- 
lative day of March 20), 1926 


POSTM ASTERS 
ILLINOIS 


Charles Koenig, Brookfield. 
Fred W. Diefenbach, Herscher, 
John W. Sheary, New Holland. 
Isaac D. Gum, Pocahontas. 
Arthur L. Johnson,. Reckford. 
Frank B. Courtright, Sheridan, 
John R. Fornof, Streator. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Ira R. Burns, Bellwood. 
Anna M. Hess, Duncatisville. 


VIRGINIA 
5. Leon Lewis, Zuni, 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, our blessed, blessed Father in heaven, our 
thoughts would utter life is divine when duty is a joy. In 
this way we would express the highest wisdom which cometh 
from Thee. To rob Thee of Thy authoritative place in life is 
to rob life itself of its grandeur. © God, lead us not to do go, 
but may we gratefully realize that the moral light that we 
may possess and the good we may do are gleaims of Thy glory. 
O great is the Lord and greatly to be praised in the mount 
of Thy holiness. Thou art our God forever and forever, and 
will be our guide even unto death. In the might of Thy wis- 
dom, in the tenderness of Thy mercy, in the service of Jesus 
our Savior be with the stricken sections of our country. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


CURTIS BAY ORDNANCE DEPOT 


Mr. HILL of Marytand. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to address the House on the subject of the Curtis Bay 
ordnance depot. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House on the Curtis Bay ord- 
nance depot. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, yesterday the Mary- 
land delegation received a communication from the mayor of 
Baltimore in reference to the Curtis Bay ordnance depot. I 
at once took up the matter with the War Department, and 
received the following letter from the office of the Chief of 
Ordnance. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks by printing a letter from the War Department in 
reference to this matter, an editorial from the Sun, and this 
letter of the mayor. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, what is it about? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is about the Curtis Bay ord- 
nance depot in Baltimore Harbor. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is a Federal project? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. No; the mayor of Baltimore is 
becoming disturbed over the fact there are to-day high explo- 
sives stored there, and this is a calming letter from the War 
Department. . 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Storage of explosives by the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? {After a pause.] 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The communication is aS follows: 


Marcu 23, 1926. 
Hon, Jonn Paivie Hint, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Mr. HILi: Your Ietter referring to the letter received 
by you from the mayor of Baltimore concerning conditions at the 
Curtis Bay ordnance depot has been received. 

The Chief of Ordnance desires me to inform you concerning this 
depot as follows: 

The Curtis Bay ordnance depot, located near Baltimore, is one of 
several Army depots in which are stored the war reserves of ammu- 
nition and components thereof. There are stored at the Curtis Bay 
depot a considerable quantity of smokeless powder, both in bulk and 
made into propelling charges. There is likewise a considerable quan- 
tity of black ignition powder, which is packed in 50 or 100 pound 
kegs and stored in standard magazines designed for this character 
of material. 

There are large quantities of loaded shell from 37 millimeters in 
caliber on up. There is a relative small amount (of less than 
150,000 pounds) of high explosive stored at Curtis Bay. 

These materials are segregated and stored separately in standard 
fireproof magazines built during the war. These magazines are sepa- 
rated several hundred feet apart and around each there is a cleared 
space approximately 50 feet in width in which all vegetation is de- 
stroyed. 

The Ordnance Department considers Curtis Bay to be one of its 
best organized, best laid out, and safest ammunition depots. Tho 
organization has constantly in mind the necessity of fire protection and 
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other precautionary measures concerning the storage of the am- 
munition. 

Sinee the war there have oecurred various fires and explosions in 
the ordnance depois, but in no case bas the fire or explosion com- 
municated frem one magazine to another. In other words, we have 
lost single magazines. In no case has damage been done outside 
of the Government reservation. 

At the Charleston depot, Charleston, 8. C., we have had a single 
magazine on two separate occasions burn. In each case the maga- 
gine contained .30 caliber powder. At Old Hickory, near Nashville, 
Tenn., we had quite a large fire, but in this case the buildings con- 
taining powder belonged to the old powder plant and were very close 
together and in this regard differing very widely from the condi- 
tions at Curtis Bay. 

All in all, this office feels that the conditions at Curtis Bay are 
satisfactory and that no alarm need be felt. 

To move the depot from Curtis Bay and locate it in a new place 
would cost the Government a very large sum of money. 

Very respectfully, 
Cc. T. Harris, Jr., Executive Assistant. 


This matter is one of great importance to Baltimore City, but 
apparently its citizens may rest assured that there is no danger 
from this source. In speaking of this matter, the Sun this morn- 
ing said editorially as follows: 


The mayor's objection to the storage of ammunition and explosives 
in the Curtis Bay district is caleulated to accentuate fear of a disaster 
without giving hope of prompt elimination of such danger as may 
exist. In the cireumstances, it would have been better to set quietly 


about an investigation to ascertain how great the menace is, and, if. 


there were reason to believe there was real cause of anxiety, to take 
steps to see what could be quickly done to put an end to it. In view 
of the statement published, undue alarm may be aroused. 

If any part of Baltimore is subjected to danger of the kind noted, 
such a condition should not be tolerated. If the city’s protest did not 
bring reassurance against untoward happenings, the alternative would 
have been a frank public statement. But it is hardly to be assumed that 
the Government is knowingly acquiescing in maintenance of a huge 
ammunition and explosive dump which exposes the city to serious and 
unnecessary hazard. , 

The wiser course would have been first to take the matter up with 
the War Department, and if the mayor then felt that its assurances 
were not satisfactory and that the public was being put in jeopardy, to 
resort to every proper means te warn against the danger and to seek 
to do away with it. 


The letter from the mayor of Baltimore is as follows: 
Makcu 22, 1926, 
Hon. Joun Puitap Hin, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear ConGressMaN HILL: You have, in common with all true 
Marylanders, an interest in the future development of Baltimore as a 
port and as an industrial and commercial mart. Any deterrent to such 
growth should not be tolerated. 

The purpose of this letter is to acquaint you with the fact that we 
have in our midst such a menace. We have not made any effort to rid 
ourselves hitherto, because it was placed here as a war measure, and 
while its real purpose was not divulged by the Government at the time 
of its construction no objection was raised while it was serving the 
country in time of war. 

I refer to the Curtis Bay ordnance depot, lying on the border of the 
most active industrial area of the city and on an important portion of 
our harbor. From the time it was finished it has been stored with vast 
volumes of high explosives. At times there have been as high as 
3,000,000 pounds of T. N. T., 158,000 pounds of tetryl, 1,700,000 pounds 
of black powder stored in bulk at this depot, to say nothing of the ex- 
plosives in loaded shelis. This was information secured in 1920 from 
the then Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker. According to the infor- 
mation secured in 1925 from Dwight F. Davis, now Secretary of War, 
while the quantities and kinds of explosives is not given, the value of 
the stores—and presumably most of this is ammunition, because of 
the arrangement and character of buildings—is estimated at $125,- 
000,000. 

Baltimore does not want an experience such as occurred at Perth 
Amboy, Black Tom Island, nor even a repetition of the Alum Chine 
explosion in our harbor. From the experience of that explosion in 
the harbor it is no exaggeration te say that an explosion of a large 
quantity of the much more powerful explosives in the arsenal would 
completely wreck or put out of commission the three centers of indus- 
try in our port, namely, Curtis Bay, Canton, and the Bethichem 
Steel Co. 

I don’t believe a similar situation exists in any other city in the 
country, nor would be permitted to exist for a moment. 

Much more could be said concerning the dangers of storage of high 
explosives, such, for instance, as the constant tendency through chemi- 
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eal action and age to explode without other ald, but these facts will 
be submitted from time to time as the opportunity offers. 

Our plan is to ask Congress through the various agencies in the city 
interested in matters of this kind to rid us of this danger, and to that 
end may we ask your immediate aid and cooperation. 

Very truly yours, 
Iiowarp W. JacKson, Mayor. 


Mr. Speaker, the whole Maryland delegation in Congress is 
deeply interested in this matter, and meets this afternoon at 
the call of the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum] to 
consider the question raised by Mayor Jackson: but I feel that 
the above report of the War Department should be promptly 
conununicated to the citizens of Maryland who are in proximity 
to the Curtis Bay ordnance depot. My recollection is that we 
took up this matier with the War Department a year or so 
ago and convinced ourselves that there was no danger to the 
public from the Curtis Bay ordnance depot, which is most 
carefully constructed, most carefully managed, and apparently 
is n0 menace to the neighborhood. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 

The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday. 
will call the committees. 

Mr. TILSON (when the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
was called). Mr. Speaker, we have now reached the place 
on the call where the Committee on Agricniture wiil be the 
next committee on call. I understand that this committec has 
some business that will be ready by next Wednesday which is 
not ready to-day. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. 
mitiee on Agriculture yet. 
and Harbors Committee yet. 

Mr. TILSON. The Committee on Rivers and Harbors has 
been called twice. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TILSON. Should the Committee on 
ealled or should it not be? 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks, it having the right of 
way and having been called twice and not responding, that 
the next committee would be on call on next Weduesday. 

Mr. TILSON. I ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, would it not be possible by unanimous consent 
for the Agricultural Committee not to lose its call, but the next 
committee proceed at this time? There are other committees 
that have some important bills that we fear may never be 
reached if we lose one Calendar Wednesday. 

Mr. TILSON. Under the present circumstances, if the gen- 
tleman from Washington will parden ime, I do not believe 
that it would be wise to do what my friend suggests. Besides 
we should very much like to finish the appropriation bill that 
is now under consideration. If the gentleman is willing to 
let the matter pass and leave the Committee on Agriculture 
on call next Wednesday, I do not believe there is any disposi- 
tion to have any other Calendar Wednesday set aside from 
now until the end of the session. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I am not disposed in any 
way to interfere with the call of the Agricultural Committee, 
but this appropriation bill, prepared by the committee of which 
I am a member, has not been proceeding very rapidly in the 
last few days. 

Mr. TILSON. We desire to finish it as soon as practicable. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think it might have been 
finished before. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
understand from the statement of the floor leader, the gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. Titson], and also from the state- 
ment of the Speaker, that the call would now rest, if Calendar 
Wednesday is dispensed with to-day, with the Committee on 
Agriculture? 

The SPEAKER. 
objection? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr, Speaker, further re- 
serving the right to object, with the assurance that there will 
be no further setting aside of Calendar Wednesday-——— 

Mr. TILSON. So far as I can see now there will not be. 
Of course, a condition might arise, an emergency of some kind, 
where we ought to dispense with it. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It will be nothing but a real 
emergency? 

Mr. TILSON, But there is not anything in mind to cause 
us to ask again to dispense with Calendar Wednesday. 


The Clerk 


The Clerk has not called the Com- 
The call has not passed the Rivers 


' Agriculture be 
I wish to have the call rest on that 


That is the view of the Chair. Is there 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. There will not be such an 
emergency as the one that has existed in the last two or three 
days here? 

Mr. TILSON. No; I hope not. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

AMERICAN FOREST 

Mr. DAVEY rose. 

The SPEAKER. 
Qhio rise? 

Mr. DAVEY. I would like to make a suggestion to the 
Speaker and the distinguished leader of the House with refer- 
ence to American Forest Week, which TI understand is to start 
ou the Ith of April. I would like to make a suggestion that a 
day during that week Should be set aside for the specific con- 
sideration of conservation and reforestation. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this is a matter 
that it would be proper to take action on now. With all due 
deference to the gentleman’s request, which is perhaps a proper 
one, it does not seem to me that it would be in order, or that 
it is a matter that we should take care’ of at this time. 

Mr. DAVEY. This is the week proclaimed by the President 
for the specific consideration of matters pertaining to conser- 
vation. 1 do think that at least one day should be set aside 
for the serious consideration of one of the greatest national 
problems we have. 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 


WEEK 


For what purpose does the gentleman from 


itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the’ 


Union for the further consideration of the legislative bill. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Oregon, Mr. Haw trey, 
will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further consid- 
eration of the bill H, R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill, 
with Mr. Hawtery in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 10425, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (HL. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpia]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not 
desire at this time to start a debate on the wet and dry 
question. We have had a lot of that of late. I have some 
facts which tend to show a disgraceful disregard for the law 
on the part of officials who are or were responsible for its 
enforcement. Personally, I would much have preferred had 
these facts been presented by some of the dry advocates of the 
Hiouse. They came to my knowledge and I deem it my duty 
to present them to you and to register my protest against the 
indifference of the Department of Justice and the Prohibition 
Unit in tolerating conditions which under proper vigilance 
could not escape their official knowledge. 

When a United States official, a prominent investigator in the 
Department of Justice, who acquired a national reputation as 
the “ace” of investigators, leaves the United States Govern- 
ment service in order to go into the bootlegging business and 
to traffic in the very same goods for which others were con- 
victed and sent to jail, it is about time that Congress takes 
notice and makes some effort to ascertain how general this 
condition may be and to what degree the departmental con- 
science has been calloused. I submit these facts in the hope 
that this House, having a majority of over 200 votes opposed 
to any modification of the existing prohibition law, will take 
the necessary action to prevent bootlegging by employees of the 
Prohibition Department and hijacking by employees of the 
Department of Justice. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; I regret I can not yield. I am 
reading this, and I fear I read very badly. I hope the gentle- 
man will excuse me, 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has made a statement there 
about some one leaving the Department of Justice and going 
into the bootlegging business. Does not the gentleman think 
he should name him, if he is going to make such a charge? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will come to that. 
name, 

In the early part of 1922 one George Remus and severa! 
others were tried and convicted in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
on an indictment of conspiracy. The conspiracy charge was 
based on activities of the various defendants in diverting quan- 
tities of liquor to unlawful channels. Owing to the large quan- 
tity of the liquor which passed through the hands of these de- 
fendants, this case was one of the most important tried up to 
that time. The case naturally attracted national attention. 
The case was worked up by a Department of Justice agent. 
one Franklin L, Dodge, who took pride in making himself 
known as the “ace” of the Department of Justice. In connec- 
tion with this case most, if not all, of the defendants were tried 
and convicted on a separate indictment charging them with 
maintaining a nuisance in violation of the prohibition enforce- 
ment act. 

George Remus and others were sent to the Atlanta Peniten- 
tiary for periods of from 15 months to 2 years. It will be re- 
membered that during the time that these same defendants were 
in the Federal penitenitary in Atlanta a scandal broke loose in 
the penitentiary concerning the discipline and favoritism on the 
part of the warden and other officials of that institution. This 
same man Dodge was sent by the department to work up the 
cause against the warden, While he was investigating the con- 
duct of the warden and other officials he became very friendly 
with the wife of the prisoner Remus, and their conduct in the 
very warden's office is too obscene to relate at this time. 

This “ace” of investigators who worked up the Remus ease, 
through conspiracy and connivance with the wife of George 
Remus, obtained possession of certificates of liquor, the property 
of the said George Remus, valued at about two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars. Seemingly $200,000 worth 
of liquor can not be profitably disposed of readily, and therefore 
it became necessary to keep Remus in jail and within the 
clutches of the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will yield later. The gentleman from 
Texas will have plenty of time. 

Now, what happened? When Remus was convicted of the 
conspiracy charge he, together with eight other defendants, as 
I have just stated, was also convicted of maintaining a nui- 
sance in violation of the prohibition laws somewhere in the 
State of Ohio. Two of the eight defendants received a sentence 
of 15 months on the conspiracy charge, and naturally were the 
tirst to leave Atlanta. They were not taken in custody on the 
nuisance conviction, which was seemingly entirely ignored by 
the Department of Justice as to these two men. Three months 
later the tive defendants who were convicted to a term of 
18 months were discharged from Atlanta, and they were held 
on a warrant for the nuisance conviction and committed. Just 
follow and see what happened. These five defendants obtained 
a writ of habeas corpus. United States Judge Hickenlooper 
sustained the writ liberating all five defendants and holding 
that the sentence to imprisonment on the nuisance charge ran 
concurrently with the conspiracy charge, the fine imposed was 
paid, and the defendants discharged. The Government did not 
appeal. Judge Hickenlooper’s decision, in the failure of the 
Government to appeal, thereby became the law of the case. 

The Government seemingly was satisfied with the decision 
of the judge. It established the law of that particular case. 
Six montbs later Remus was discharged. Dodge. still in the 
Government service and an agent of the Department of Jus- 
tice, had obtained possession of Remus’s property, while Remus 
was in the penitentiary, not only of jewelry and personal 
effects but also liquor certificates. He had made attempts to 
dispose of them and still had these certificates in his posses- 
sion. It was therefore necessary to keep Remus in custody, 
and although the Gevernment had a decision of the United 
States court in the very same case and the law established, 
Remus was held on the nuisance conviction. He, too, obtained 
a writ of habeas corpus, basing it on the law as laid down by 
Judge Hickenlooper. The judge naturally held exactly the 
same as in the previous cases and released Remus. But in 
Remus’s case the Government took an appeal, although it had 
accepted the law in the same case as to the other defendants. 
I concede the propriety and the right of the Department of 
Justice or a district attorney in selecting defendants and plac- 
ing them on trial and quashing indictments as to others who 
may assist in the conviction of codefendents. That is not what 
happened here. All the defendants were convicted on two in- 
dictments. They all served their time on the one indictment. 
On committing the defendants after the expiration of the first 
term, on the second sentence the court held as a matter of law 
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that the time ran concurrently. The Government could in the 
first instance have taken an appeal, if it questioned the sound- 
ness of the law. The Government did not. It accepted the 
law and that became the law of the case. It waited six months, 
then entirely ignoring what happened in the very same case, 
it files an appeal in the Remus case in order to hold him under 
heavy bond’*in the hope of again committing him to jail, while 
a Department of Justice agent was trying to bootleg Remus’s 
whisky. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will yield later. 
There was no question of fact involved; it was purely a 
question of law. If the judge erred, he erred in the first in- 
stance and the Government should have taken an appeal, but 
they permitted the first decision to stand and took an appeal 
on the second decision, holding Remus under heavy bail. What 
was the purpose? What was the reason? At the very time 
that the Department of Justice tock an appeal on the writ 
against Remus, one of its agents, conniving and conspiring 
with the prisoner's wife, was obtaining possession of the very 
property for which Remus had been sent to jail and for which 
he had been convicted of maintaming a nuisance. 
While all this was going on the Government was ready to 
go to trial in the case known as the Jack Daniels conspiracy 
case. If I am not mistaken, this case was removed to another 
district owing to the local conditions in the district where the 
conspiracy is alleged to have taken place and a special United 
States attorney sent out to try the case. In this case some 16 
or 17 men were jointly indicted, among whom was this same 
George Remus. In this ease George Remus was a witness for 
the Government against the other codefendants. The bail for 
the 16 defendants in the Jack Danicls conspiracy case was fixed 
at $5,000 and for George Remus the bail was fixed at $50,000. 
Bear in mind that Remus was a Government witness, and this 
was done through the efforts of the agents of the Department 
of Justice in conjunction wiih prohibition agents. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. I regret I can not yield now. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would like to- know why the 
gentleman from New York is pointing his fingers over here 
when he is accusing the Department of Justice. [Laughter.] 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that “the gentle 
man from New York” can not speak without using his hands. 
[Laughter.] I was using my right hand to preduce the effect 
of emphasis while I was reading. But I will keep my hands 
in my pockets. [Laughter.] 
Mr. OONNALLY of Texas. Yes. The gentleman should 
keep his hands in his own pockets. [Lanuchter.] 
The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will not interrupt without 
the consent of the gentleman having the floor. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman consents, it 
is all right to interrupt. I do not think the Chair should be so 
particular in protecting the Department ef Justice by not 
letting us in. [Laughter.] 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. A prohibition agent, I am informed, 
personally applied to the court that high bail be fixed in the 
case of Remus. Dodge, while Remus was in Atlanta, had 
acquired most of the property of Remus, and Remus was in 
the predicament of finding his property taken by a Depart- 
ment of Justice agent, and his bail fixed so high that he could 
not furnish the necessary collateral te obtain bend. 
That the appeal of the Government in the Remus case and 
the high ‘bail fixed amd ‘the attitude toward this man while 
an ex-agent ef the department was disposing of the property, 
carries with it a suggestion of oppression is not only the 
opmion of all whe have any knowledge of this case but of the 
special United States attorney who tried the Daniels case. 
Let me read what John B. Marshall, the United States spe- 
cial attorney in the case, wrote to his superior here in 
Washington : 
Wasntncron, D. C., Febrwary 25, 1926. 
Hon. Mare. WALKER WItureranpt, 

Department of Justice, Washington, D. C0. 
MapamM: I have at various times discussed with you the attitude 
of the Department of Justice in the mattcr of a certain case, brouglit 
by the United States against George Remus, in the United States 
District ‘Court for the Southern District of Oliio, and now pending 
in the Cirenit Court ef Appeals for the Sixth Ciredit on a writ of 
error, in which case a sentence of one year in jail was imposed. 
In this case the defendant Remus and certain others were convicted 


spiracy charge, upon ‘which he was also convicted and served two years 
in the Aflanta prison, 
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the illicit liquor business; 
a witness in the Jack Daniel case, and is entitled to every assistance 
that I can render him in the matter of one year sentence referred to. 


ment service on the 10th of August, 1925. 


on facts which, I am informed, were also in part ‘the basis of a con-' 
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The United States district court beld that the fall sentence above 


referred to ran concurrently with the sentence of imprisonment at 
Atlanta, and a writ of error was sued out in the case 
Remus, but the prosecution of bis codefendants on the same charge was 
abandoned. 


of the defendant 


When the so-called Jack Dantel case was tn course of preparation for 


trial it became apparent that there could be no conviction of the prin- 
cipal defendants involved 
Goldstein 
called as a witness, with results with which you are familiar. 
the trial, in consideration of the aid to the Government which Remus 
had agreed to give, I promised him that I would make such representa- 
tion as I consistently could te precure the dismissal of the case referred 
to, carrying the jail sentence of one year. 
offense docs pot as a matter of law merge in the conspiracy charge, 
the punishment of an offender both for the conspiracy aud for the 
substantive offense upon which the conspiracy charge is im part based, 
carries with it some suggestion of oppression, and the cenviction and 
service of sentence upon the conspiracy charge alone fully vindicates 
the law, 


more especially defendants Hellmich and 
without the testimony of Remus, and he was accordingly 
Refore 


While it ts true that this 


In my judgment, Remus has totally abandoned any connection with 
he has kept faith with the Government as 


I therefore earnestly recommend that the case in question be dismissed. 
Very respectfully, 
Joun B. MARSHALL, 
Rpecial United States Attornen. 


Yet the appeal is going on, the persecution continues, and 


Dodge, as an agent of the Government in possession of Remus’s 
whisky certificates, and wife traveling around 
violating both the Mann and Volstead Acts. 


the country 

After the Government's appeal in the Remus case am! after 
he was held in heavy bail Dedge resigned from the Gevern- 
The next we hear of 
him he is m New York and under the name of “ John Gray, of 


Cleveland,” offers to one George W. Wallenstein, of 80 Broad 


Street, New York City, certificates covering $200,000 worth of 
liquor, the property of George Remus. The man John Gray 
is identified as being one and the same as Franklin L. Dodge. 
Mr. Wallenstein refused to buy the certificates, and we learn 
that the same Franklin L. Dodge transferred the same certifi- 
cates to one Mat Hinkle, of Cleveland, Ohio, covering: this larce 
amount of liquor. This liquer was then at the Pogue distillery 
at Maysville, Ky. Since then Mr. Hinkle, who bought ithe 
certificates covering this liquor from Dodge, has attempted to 
remove the whisky from Maysville to the old Pepper distillery 
at Lexington, Ky. Surely the transfer of the liquor wag not 
for semtimental reasons. Some other day I hepe to furnish the 
House with some information of what takes place when liquor 
is transferred from one distillery to another. I am infermed 
that Hinkle was prevented from transferring the liquer by 
injunction proceedings instituted by Remus to pretect his 
property. 

So much for the activities against Remus te keep him en- 
gaged at home while his property is being booetlegged areund 
the country. If Remus or anybody else has liquor in storage 
and it is diverted in violation of law, he is held accountable 
aml properly so. If any private individual or company has 
liquor in its possession and it disappears, they, too, are held 
accountable and properly so. How about liquor which is in the 
possession of the Prohibition Department and mysteriously dis- 
appears? Flew about liquor that is in the pessession of the 
Prohibition Department and is taken away and no report made? 
Should net these officials who are sworn to enforce the law be 
held as accountable for the custody of liquer as a private in- 
dividual or a private corporation? Here is another interesting 
situation. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
will he yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. TI will yield to the gentleman later. 

Shortly after the conviction of Mr. Remus the United States 
Government, through the prohibition department, seized the 
Squibb distillery at Lawrenceburg, Ind., and removed there- 
from 1,500 cases of bonded whisky ‘to Indianapolis, Ind, and 
stored said whisky in the Federal building in Indianapolis. 
The whisky was seized and my information ts that it was or- 
dered destroyed. An appeal was taken against the seizure, 
and naturaily the whisky was held pending the appeal tn the 
United States Cirenit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. 
I believe the appeal has been er is about to be argued in a few 
days. In the meantime 350 cases of this liqnor has mysteri- 
ousty disappeared. This matter was investigated by a _ rep- 
wtable representative of one of the largest newspapers in the 
Middle West and the officials confirm that the shortage existed. 


Before the gentleman leaves that subject 
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As far as I could ascertain no report was ever made in the 
matter, and it is even whispered that of the remaining cases 
many ef them do not contain their original contents. I called 
attention to this fact in a letter to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury on March 16, 1926, but to date have received no reply from 
the department. I have heard though that since my letter to 
the Secretary the United States officials are extremely anxious 
to have this case disposed of and the original order to destroy 
the liquor or dumped into the sewer carried out. I believe, 
gentlemen, that before the liquor is destroyed inventory should 
be taken, and the officials responsible for its custody should be 
held to account and to answer. Whisky does not walk off by 
itself. In all likelihood these 350 cases of liquor, while in the 
custody of the prohibition enforcement department, found its 
way through unlawful channels to the bootleg market of the 
country. 

it seems to me now that the country is alive to the subject 
of prohibition, and advocates of the law are urging strict 
enforcement, a good place to start that enforcement is in the 
prohibition department and in the Department of Justice. 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Chairman, now will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. IT yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. I take it that the gentleman from New 
York is In favor of strict enforcement? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As long as it is the law. 

Mr. BLANTON. That he is in favor of strict enforcement of 


the prohibition law. I could not just get it whether the gen- 
tleman from New York was elated or disappointed because this 
prohibition agent went wrong. Did it bring elation or disap- 
pointinent to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why, I think that when we have a situa- 
tion where a Government agent works vp a case and puts his 
man in jail and while that man is in jail he acquires the very 
same property for which this man was sent to jail and sueceeds 
in having the Department of Justice prosecute this man and 
hold him while cases against others are dismissed—I think it is 
an outrageous condition, and IL think that some action should 
be taken, 

Mr. BLANTON. I was wondering whether or not the gentle- 
man is now gloating over it or is expressing disappointment 
and humiliation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. T would like to know in turn whether 
the gentleman from Texas is asking the questions in a spirit 
of disappointment and humiliation? 

Mr. BLANTON. I should be greatly disappointed if one of 
our Officials should go wrong. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. So would we. 
Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, 
Mr. EDWARDS. 


Yes, 

Is this man Dodge now in the service? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. He has been out since August, 1925. 
He resigned. He violated another statute of the United States 
while in the employ of the Department of Justice, and he was 
permitted to resign, 

Mr. EDWARDS. Was not this man fired? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I inquired as to that only day before 
yesterday, and I ascertained that he resigned and that his 
resignation had been accepted. 

Mr. HOWARDS. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. EDWARDS. I wish to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
it is going to help the Government service and the Department 
of Justice by making these unfortunate criticisms and whether 
he thinks those things will help the cause before the country? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They are not unfortunate criticisms, but 
they are the unfortunate conditions which exist in the depart- 
ment. Would not the gentleman have brought such conditions 
to the knowledge of the House if he had obtained them? 

Mr. EDWARDS. No; I think I would have done the same as 
the Department of Justice did, fire the man out. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. But he was not fired. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

_ Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, OLIVER of New York. Is it not a fact, though, that 
these criticisms are made because it is said the prohibition 
law can not be enforeed because of the constant bribery of 
prohibition officials? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. . That is so, of course. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes, 

Mr. BLANTON, Ought we not to hold the infamous liquor 
traffic responsible for seducing this Government agent and 
leading him astray? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA, What do you want to do? Do you wan: 
to give him a congressional medal for his behavior? I wouiq 
put him in jail. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is the liquor interests that are forey, 
trying to break down this law, and their pernicious efforts ‘o. 
these agents astray. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Surely the gentleman is not going {) 
condone the conduct of agents who are led astray? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I condemn them just like you do—ot. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do condemn them. I had this know) 
edge, and I will bring such other knowledge as I obtain to (}, 
attention of this House. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back six minujes 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. W. T. Firzcrrarp]. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Mr. Chairman, aS a new Member 
of the Sixty-ninth Congress, I appear before the committee wit} 
some hesitancy and trepidation—something akin, I presume, to 
that depressed feeling experienced by the young nimrod whey 
he is brought face to face with a fine large deer or bear, know), 
as buck fever. Here is hoping that this disturbance of the 
peripheral circulation of the frontal aspect of your humble 
colleague will vanish as did the proverbial mist before the 
morning sun. 

Mr. Chairman and fellow Members, may I beg your in- 
dulgence in a few personal remarks by way of explanation, 
It fell to my lot to be classed for a short time as a pedagogue 
in a first-grade high school, in which I had, among others, twe 
large classes in physiology and hygiene. This was about 40 
years ago, when I became one of the prime factors in paving 
the way in the Buckeye State to have placed in the curriculum 
of our course of study in the public schools the evil effects of 
alcoholic beverages on the human body. This experience iy 
coupled with about 35 years in the active practice of medicine, 
during which time I was, and yet am, a close student of the 
medical phase of the alcoholic question. Reverting to my 
school experience, I would say that on more than one occasion 
I was threatened with bodily harm and the loss of my—then 
highly prized—position unless I quit “ larming them kids such 
new-fangled ideas” about temperance, and these threats were 
accompanied with oaths and epithets entirely too emphatic to 
appear in these pages. At that time there were more saloons 
than churches, more bartenders than barristers or lawyers, in 
my home city. 

These introductory remarks are simply to picture to our 
younger Members the conditions as they were in “ye olden 
times.” 

Definition of alcohol: It is a drug, not a food or beverage, 
and belongs to the same family as chloroform and cther. 
These drugs are depressants—not simulants as is so often 
claimed by those who are ignorant of their physical action. 
Before ether and chloroform were discovered—about 1S840— 
aleohol was sometimes used to stupify and benumb the patient ; 
prior to a surgical operation he was given a “slug” of whisky, 
a quantity sufficient to put him off—‘“dead drunk,” as ex- 
pressed in street parlance—in many instances, with resulting 
conditions more serious than the operation itself. Aleohol is a 
poison to the cells, of the different organs of the human body, 
and likewise to those of lower animals. When alcohvl is im- 
bibed freely the brain is usually the first organ to show the ef- 
fect, by the paralyzing action on the higher nerve centers, due to 
the removal of the controlling influences over the brain cells, and 
as a result of this loss of nerve control the individual becomes 
hilarious and excited but not stimulated. This is the drunken 
stage, that condition we so often saw in our streets in the days 
of the open saloon. At this time, the individual is not only 
very talkative and abusive, even to the point of cursing ani 
blaspheming in the presence of children and ladies, but his sense 
of shame and morality is nil, and he suffers from a diarrhea 
of words and paucity of connected ideas. Now, this is where 
the victim is liable to be quarrelsome and very dangerous—it 
his idiosynerasy shows this propensity. His imagination may 
induce him to commit any sort of crime, aye, even in the name 
of religion. Following this stage of the drunk, if more liquor 
is imbibed, the victim will sink into a deep sleep—the prv- 
nounced anodyne or depressed condition known as “ log 
drunk.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a picture of the acute or periodic 
drunk as it affects the action of the brain temporarily, but the 
impression is indelibly left on the brain cells. The prolonged 
use of alcohol as a beverage in any of its forms—beer, 3 per 
cent; wine, 10 or 15 per cent; whisky, 50 per cent; or brandy, 
50 per cent—when continued for many months or years de- 
velops a habit, which in most individuals becomes an incurable 
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givease. If the habitué should be a woman—an expectant 
mother: God forbid such a condition—what may be expected? 
First, a poisoned fetus—dead—followed by an abortion, or 


er in pregnancy by a miscarriage and in many cases by the 
death of the mother, but out of respect for the family the death 
certificate is in many instances made out euphemistically and 
does not specifically say death was caused by alcoholic poison. 

secondly. The unborn child may not be poisoned so severely 
as to result in prenatal death, but may be imperfectly 
ished in utero and at birth a monstrosity or a child 

h some mental or physical defect and before it has passed 
ibyhood may fall a victim to many of the infant diseases due 
an inherited malnutrition. 
rhirdiy. If the child escapes the former curses of this 
abominable demon alcohol, it may reach adolescence or even 
adult life as an imbecile oy a physical wreck, a calamity not 
only for its parents but a charge upon seme public jastitution. 

Let us revert to the young man who clxims to be able to 
indulge in the drink habit without fear of becoming a hubitué, 

he suddenly yields and becomes happy and a good sport, 
when he, not by chance, falls into the clutches of a female, not 
a virtuous lady but a prostitute, the lowest form of God's 
human handiwork. In a short period he realizes that he is 
ihe victim of a vile disease, practically an incurable disease 
This young man may be temporarily cured (7) if he begins 
a long course of treatment and persists in taking medicine, 
but this is seldom done, and in later years he may develop any 
one of the many nervous diseases due primarily to his eseca- 
pades of earlier life, resulting in, not delirium tremens, but 
insanity, which is positively not amenable to medical treat- 
ment. As to his innocent wife or child, they may develop 
probably a picture quite similar to the one painted a few mo- 
ments ago. 

The persistent use of these alcoholic beverages will so lower 
the vitality of the body that it becomes an easy mark for all 
forms of microbie diseases. This type of patient stands a very 
limited chance for recovery from flu, pneumonia, typhoid 
fever, and so forth, as evidenced by the heavy toll levied on 
our apparently healthy young men in the scourge of influenza 
during the fall and winter of 1918-19. . Physicians in every 
part of the United States were forced to admit that a large 
per cent of the deaths among the young, robust soldiers and 
home boys who had been regular imbibers, not drunkards, of 
alcoholic beverages fell an easy victim to these diseases. The 
registrar of vital statistics of Kansas for the year 1913 gives 
the following table showing the comparative death rate per 
100,000 as follows: 
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During the cholera scourge in Glasgow in 1848, a Doctor 
Adams found a death rate of 19.2 per cent among abstainers 
and 91.2 per cent among those addicted to the use of alcohol. 
In 1004 Dr. John Hay, a noted Wnglish physician, treated 150 
cases, all of whom were treated, as was the custem, with 
alcohol as a medicine. Then in the same hospital, with the 
same care and nursing, he treated 150 patients without alco- 
hol, with, as he states it, startling results in favor of the 
nonalcoholic treatment. 

Post-mortem statisties reveal the sad fact that many cases 
of so-called heart failure are in reality due secondarily to 
acute dilation of this delicate organ, the result of prolonged 
use of beer and light wines, which had induced fatty degen- 
eration of the heart muscle. Nearly all of the vital organs 
are very susceptible to this slow but sure poison and none 
of us are exempt from these well-proven facts, notwithstand- 
ing the negative opinion of the individual who is a habitué 
and slave of the demon called a beverage. 

The advocates of individual liberty oppose the Volstead Act 
“ad libitum” but yield complacently, in most cases, to the 
Harrison Narcotic Act, and then censure John Chinaman for 
his indulgence in his opium smoke as a means of assuaging 
his uncontrollable appetite for this habit-forming drug. 

Relative to the use of beer, Dr. G. Von Bunge, professor of 


per in the University of Basle, Switzerland, declares 
that— 


Of all aleeholic drinks, beer is the most harmful, because no other 
beverage so readily lends itself to dulling this sense of tedium. When 


en 
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spirits make a man a thief or a murderer the man of the street grows 


indignant, but it is of small consequence to him that thousands become 
| stupid and brutalized by beer. It is the most harmful of alcoholic 
drinks, because it is the most seductive. To drink spirits ts a disgrace 
among all classes of people, but our best class of people (here in 


hour- | 





Europe) take pride in drinking heavily of beer. 
Phere is no drink 


to which one becomes accustomed so quickly and 
none which destroys more rapidly the taste for normal food and harm 
less drinks No other leads so much to intemperance, I us further 
add, namely, never yet hes a drinker been saved by proposing to be 
moderate, In all cases where the drinker has been restored it is by 


the conviction that the only chance for safety is to avoid the first glass. 


The alcoholism of a people is not cured differently from that 
of an individual. 
ENVIRONMENT 
Doctor McDougal, the great psychologist, says: 


“Every normal human being grows up under the constant Infinence 


of 
the society into which he is born, and his mental development is 
molded by it at every point. He becomes the heir to an intellectual 
and moral tradition which has been slowly built up, bit by bit, through 


the efforts of thousands of generations. 


“A more important part, perhaps, of the individual's social heritage is 
the moral tradition. Each of us has to make this his own, not merely 
by acquiring knowledge of it but by building up a system of moral sen- 
timent, for it 


is questionable whether these are in any degree trans- 


| mitted by heredity ; and even if a certain basis of the moral sentiments 


is thus transmitted, it is certain that much of the moral tradition has 
to be impressed anew upon each child in order that he may become 
capable of controlling his behavior in accordance with the moral code 
of his community.” 


In other words, we are creatures of circumstances over which 
we had no control at the time of our induction into the realms 
of this mundane sphere. And from the time of this momentous 
début, through the period of babyhood, we grow physically by 
internal absorption and mentally from external influences, what- 
ever they may be. Ilence, if we were born in Africa of Hotten- 
tot parents, we would have been of a dfferent color and 
physique; also with different inherent capabilities to meet the 
conditions of these nomadic and barbarous tribes of the dark 
continent. 

Now, as to the attitude of the American physician and sur- 
geon toward the use of alcohol, whisky, brandy, as well as pure 
alcohol : 

All of us concede its value as a preservative of certain kinds 
of tinctures and fluid extracts; also we are not unmindful of 
the limited value of a 98 per cent (pure) alcohol for sterilizing 
instruments and cleansing of the surface of the body prepara- 
tory to an operation. But even here there are other chemicals 
tar superior to alcohol. The medical profession as a body is 
practically a unit in favor of its permanent abolition from the 
category for use as an article in the armamentarium of medical 
supplies, 

Of course, there still remain a few who insist on dispensing 
it in some form, partly from the erroneous belief that it is a 
stimulant and partly through force of habit. But this class 
is but a drop in the bucket as compared with the great ma- 
jority, who know its true negative value as a drug for internal 
use when used as a beverage. 

A few quotations now to exhibit the unanimity of the great 
physiologists, pathologists, psychologists, surgeons, and physi- 
cians regarding the deleterious effects of alcohol on the human 
body. 

Dr. Andrew Clarke, of England, one of the ablest physicians 
in KHurope, says: 


Alcohol is a poison and ts classed as such with strychnine; so Is 
arsenic, and also opium. It ranks with these agents. 


“Aleohol assists time to produce the effects of age and, in a 
word, is the genius of degeneration.” These are the significant 
words of Dr. W. H. Dickenson, a medical teacher of national 
fame. 

Professor Metchnikoff, a noted medical instructor in a large 
medical school in Germany, says: 

Besides the deleterious effects of alcohol on the nervous system and 
other parts of the body, it bas also qa harmful action on the white 
blood corpuscles, the agents of natural 
microbes. 


defense against infective 


Again, here are the significant words of another noted and 
renowned physician of London, England, namely: 


“That alcohol has a somewhat similar effect-on the heart to that of 
typhoid fever; this, of course, refers particularly to the constant use 
of alcohol as a beverage. Doctor Kocher, another noted German pro- 


fessor, says that in fighting against alcohol we are battling many other 
diseases.” 
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These several quotations from the teachings of noted Euro- 
penn studeuts of physiology and psychology are presented to 
show what our neighbors across the pond are doing and think- 
ing about this, our greatest enemy of civilization, vamely, the 
uncontroted use of alcohol. 

Dr. Haven Kmerson, one of the best authorities In America, 
says that 
“alcohol is the mether of venereal diseases.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman and worthy colleagues, last but not least 
of a large mwnober of international students of sociology, 1 desire 
to quote from the writimges ef our esteemed and learned in- 
structor of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Hloward Kelly, who 
Suys: 


“The alcoholic habitué is ‘the common victim of a host of chronic dis- | 


eases of the liver, heart, blood vessels, kidneys, stomach, and intestines.” 
He further says that— 


“meohol’s social ravages Gathy knock at the doctor's door and beg for 
treatment.” 


The experiences of the writer, and long years of observation | 
I “ |'‘boys and for the beys of America who shall come after vs 


of this momentous social question, qualify him to unhesitatingly 
indorse all that has been said by these noted scientists relative 
the evils done to civilization by the continued use of this deadly 
though slowly acting poison as a beverage when prolonged over 
an exteusive period of time. [Applause. | 

Mr. TAYLOR .of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York |Mr, O'Connor]. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, if it be true that “the truth will make 
men free,” the corollary must also be true that falsehood will 
make men slaves, 

My purpose in arising to-day is to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, and especially these Members longer in 
service, a pews dispatch from Berwick, Pa.—wherever that 
may be—mublished in the New York Times of yesterday. It 
is there narrated that Dr.—I understand he is a reverend 
doctor—Clarence True Wilson, of Washington, mind you, sec- 
retary of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition and Public 
Morels of the Methodist Church, in the course of his in- 
temperate remarks, said in part, as follows: 


Before prohibition the rum element was in control of Congress, 
while ‘to-day 94 per cent of the Members of Congress are members of 
some evangelical church. 


This contrast is.a trifle enigmatical, but the Reverend Wilson 
may have had an idea be attempied te convey. 
But more important he continues that— 


the Sergeant at Arms had told him the chief duties of that office be- 
fore prolibition were to “walk Members up and down and get the 
drunks to thelr homes,” while now it was directing strangers. 

“That is the effect of prohibition that I ‘have seen in Congress 
nryself,”” added Doctor Wilson. 


Gentlemen, is that true? Does this divine correctly record 
past events of this Congress? Is the Sergeant at Arms of this 
House correctly quoted? 
conditions with his own eyes? 

I call for proof! J call for witnesses to substantiate or 
refute such charges. I call upon the distinguished gentleman 
who holds the high office of Sergeant at Arms of the House of 
Representatives of these United States te admit or deny the 
statement accredited to him. 

Prohibition has only been in effect seven years. The pre- 
prohibition days are easily recalled to many distinguished 
Members of this House. I call as witnesses to the truth or 
falsity of such charges the distinguished Speaker, the grand 
old, young men of the House, Mr. Cooper of Wisconsin; Mr. 
Burvurr, of Pennsylvania; Mr. Pov, of North Oarolina; Mr. 
Havuaen, of lowa; Mr. Garner of Texas: Mr. Bei, of Georgia ; 
Mr. Garrerr of Tennessee; Mr. Mappen, of ITlinois; Mr. Bur- 
Tron, of Ohio; and over 200 ether gentlemen who saw service 
here before the year 1919, to stand up and testify as to whether 
this cleric correctly reports conditions existing in those days 
before the coming of the eighteenth amendment. 

Oh, gentlemen, it would be a horrible disillusionment to me 
and many young men here if such a charge were true, When 
we were boys, long before we ever dreamed that we would be 
so highly honored as to be permitted to be a Member of the 
Congress of the United States, we revered and honored the 
distinguished men who held that high office. We respected 
them for their conduct and their characters and their sobriety. 
We longed to emulate them. And to-day we Jove to leok upon 
their memories with the same veneration, with the same con- 
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Did the reverend gentleman see these | 


through. 


| an honored minister. 
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fident belief in their high ideals. Are we laboring unde, A 
delusion? Were they drunkards whom the Sergeant at Arm. 
led to their homes? Were they? Has this great office whic) 
we now hold been so dishonored im the past? Answer jo 
please! Answer my four boys and the boys of the other Moy, 
bers here—those boys who now look upward at the office held 
by their fathers and firmly believé with all the faith of Ameri. 
can youth that that high place has never been sullied. 
plause. | 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield in the interest 
of just treatment to Dr. Clarence True Wilson? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I will yield when I am 


[ Ap- 


Mr. BLAN'PON. Does the gentleman know it is true that 
Doctor Wilson said this? Has he asked him about it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York declines 
to yield. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Do you and I now sit in the 
places vacated only ‘seven years ago by drunken derelicts? 
Oh, my country! Can this be true? 

I will presume to answer it and I will answer it for my own 


and sit in our places. It is a lie—a deliberate, dastardly 
canard. And, my God, fallen from the lips ef a minister of 
the gospel. Back in his teeth we ‘boys Ivarl it—back into his 
imtemperate brain where it was concocted without an atom 
of foundation! Let us brand it as the falsification of one 
who, though he wears the cloth, is net worthy to unloose the 
latchets of the shoes of these whose memory he would (efile. 
And his middle name is “True”! 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
and I ask that the gentleman's words be taken down. Dr, 
Clarence True Wilson is known all over the United States as 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Curnppiom). 
state his point of order. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there is no proof here that he ever 
used that language. 

The CHATRMAN. 


The gentleman wi!l 


The Chair will state that that is not 
a point of order. The gentleman has not stated any point 
of order. Will the gentleman state his point of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, my poimt of order is that 
there sheuld be proof before the gentleman calls a distin- 
guished clergyman a liar. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair holds that is not a point of 
order. 

Mr. BLANTON. It is not parliamentary to call an honored 
minister a dastardly Tiar? 

The CHAIRMAN. That is not a point of order. 

Mr: BLANTON. I ask that the gentleman’s words be taken 
down. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. And I concur in that re- 
quest, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
down. 

Mr. TINCHER. And the gentleman from New York has 
said he is willing that they be taken down. 

The CHATRMAN. If the gentleman is serious in that re- 
quest, of course, we will suspend business and have the words 
taken down. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that the words be taken down. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Mr. Ohairman, a parilis- 
mentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I have not much interest in 
it, and I do not so much object to my werds being taken down, 
but I raise the question that the words do not refer to 4 
Member of the Heuse. 

Mr. BLANTON, But they refer to a Christian minister of the 
gospel, Mr. Chairman, who doubtless never made any such 
statement. 

Mr. O’CONNOR of New York. But in America he stands no 
better before this Government than the greatest atheist in the 
country. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will inquire of the gent!eman 
from Texas whether these are the werds to which he has retcr- 


I ask that the gentleman's words be taken 


ence? 

Mr. BLANTON. Where the gentleman called Doctor Wilson 
a dastardly liar. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. The words are marked there, 
Mr. Chairman. : 

Mr. BLANTON. Those are fhe words, and T ask that they be 
taken down under the rules, because they are unparliamentary. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary 


inquiry. : 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman ‘will state it. 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. When the gentleman from Texas | 
referred to Mr. Fenning the other day as a robber, were those | 
words unparliamentary and were they taken down? 

Mr. BLANTON. That was a matter of proof, and I intro- 
duced the faets connected with it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. I will say to the gentleman that | 
the gentleman who is speaking has just read the statement and 
it is not denied. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is a newspaper report, and you know 
wow very erroneous they are. Doctor Wilson would not make 
h a statement about Congress. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Yours was a “Bilantonism,” I | 
suppose. 

The CHAIRMAN. This private debate is out of order. 

he Chair has before him the remarks of the gentleman from 
New York |Mr. O’CoNNor] and will read what has been handed 
to him and will ask the gentleman from Texas whether these 


l 
stl 


are the words to which he refers: 

I will presume to answer it, and I will answer it for my own boys and 
for the boys of America who shall come after us and sit in our places. | 
It’s a lie—a deliberate, dastardly canard, And, My God, fallen from | 
the lips of a minister of the gospel. 


| in the Recorp of the words used irrespective of 
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The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Bran- 
TON] withdraws his request. Without objection, the gentle- 
man from New York will proceed. 

There was no objection 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
for a parliamentary inquiry? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Do I understand that as the situation now 
obtains that the committee in session sanctions the remaining 





The CHAIRMAN. The Committee of the Whole has no 
control of the Recorp, in the opinion of the Chair. If any 
action were to be taken upon the Recorp as made, such action 
would have to be taken in the House. 

Mr. BEEDY. I would like to make a suggestion. I hope 
the gentleman from New York will himself strike out the 


| words, 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. I still maintain it is a lie 
that my predecessors were all drunkards; that is what I am 
stating here. |Applause.] 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman from New York will permit 


|; hne— 


Mr. BLANTON. They are the words—that it was a das- 
tardly lie. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman need not interpret the 
words. The Chair simply asked whether they are the words | 
to which the gentleman referred. 

Mr. BLANTON, They are the ones, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair will ask the gentleman from 
Texas whether he desires a ruling by the Chair upon his point 
ot order, 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask that, under the rules of the House, 
there be submitted to the House the question of whether or 
not they should go into the Recorp. That is the procedure. 
They have been taken down, and they should be reported to | 


the House. | 

Mr. CRISP. The rule covers the proposition. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; and the Chair should report the words 
to the House for action. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, may I ask 
whether the words say the preacher is a liar, as the gentleman 
from Texas says? 

The CHAIRMAN. No debate is in order upon the meaning 
or the proper interpretation of the word; the words have been 
read. 

The Chair will state that under similar conditions on June 
22. 1922, the Chair made a preliminary decision in Committee | 
of the Whole upon a point of order to words which had been 
taken down and to which exception had been taken. The 
Chair will avail himself of that precedent and say that, in the 
opinion of the present occupant of the chair, the words are not 
subject to the point of order. However, under the long practice 
of the House and the precedents it becomes the duty of the 
Chair to report to the House the words to which exception has 
been taken, and the committee will rise for that purpose. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Do I understand that the ruling of the 
Chair is to the effect that when a Member asks that words be | 
taken down, however innocent they may be and even though 
they are not unparliamentary, it becomes the duty of the oceu- 
pant of the chair in Committee of the Whole to report them to | 
the Ilouse. | 

The CHAIRMAN. Unfortunately, that seems to be the effect | 
of the precedents. Sections 1257, 1258, and 1259 in volume 2 
of Hinds’ Precedents, pages 808-810, sustain this rule: 


Unparliamentary words spoken in Committee of the Whole are taken 


down and read, whereupon the committee rises and reports them to the 
House 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, would that be true if the 
gentleman withdrew his request? 

The CHAIRMAN, If the gentleman from Texas withdrew 
his request? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. No; there would then be no oceasion 
for reporting the words to the House. 

Mr. MADDEN. Then I hope the gentleman from Texas 
we withdraw his request and not take up the time of the | 

ouse, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the gen- | 
tleman from Illinois, I withdraw the request. I think the end 
desired may be reached in another way. 





The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York 
yield? 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BEEDY. I appreciate the gentleman’s feelings and he 
has the right here to present his views, but I would suggest 
the word “untrue” is more becoming in this body than the 
words “dastardly lie.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York will 
proceed, 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Such fs the spirit, however, 
gentlemen, that pervades this great question with which we 
are confronted to-day. On both sides we have deliberate and 


| malicious exaggeration and falsehood. No great problem was 


ever solved by such device. Slander and libel of both the 
living and the dead never argued for a great cause. And let 
us not discount the importance and magnitude of this prob- 
lem of complete prohibition. The question is with us. It is 


| paramount—Olympian. It is a fact and not a theory. And 
| whether we be willing or not, we must meet it. 


To my mind, and with extreme reluctance to seem to fall 
into the present-day habit of exaggeration, I sincerely believe 
it is the greatest question which has confronted our Nation. 
Bisger than slavery? I answer yes. That great question 
touched only a comparatively small portion of our people inti- 
mately, while the all-consuming topic of the hour sits at the 
table of every home in our land. 

The great question of 70 years ago developed great men— 
great champions for and aguinst the institution. This is a time 
for big men. This is the hour for serious-minded men to step 
forward and grapple with this problem. It has been buffooned ; 
it has been burlesqued; it has been hippodromed long enough. 
It has been debated chiefly by clowns and jesters. 

It has been woven into a garment of “ State rights,” of morals, 


| of health, of happiness, of crime, of rum. No such questions, 


gentlemen, are involved, To my mind, the sole question in- 
volved—the one approach that should be taken by all serious- 
minded Americans, leads to the foundations of our Govern- 
ment. Can this thing be in America? Does it violate the 
traditions of our country? If it does not, let us preserve it, let 
us enforce it with all the power at our command, though war 
follow in the wake of its enforcement. But if it is not consistent 
with the true concepts of our heritage—out with the damned 
spot! Have done with it! 

Somewhere in this great land of ours there are serious- 
minded men equal to any occasion. So far practically none have 
enlisted on either side. At least but few have accepted a com- 
mission to lead the fight. 

This great problem is net going to be decided by small men, 
by narrow men, or by demagogues. It is not going to be 
solved by the clergy of our land—at least, not by a Reverend 
Wilson or a Reverend Andersou—or by certain other prelates. 
This is a problem of government of a free people, and not one 
principally of morals. Let the clergy stick to its last and keep 
its hands off a question of government. Nor is it a question 
of the tastes or habits or the thirst of any particular race or 
creed. It is a question affecting only Americans, though every 
alien element suffers in its solution. 

Nor is it, gentlemen, fundamentally a question of whether 
we shall be permitted to indulge ourselves in beer or wines 
or whisky. Their elimination or return are unimportant in 
the final analysis. 


es 
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And let me say, gentlemen, that this great problem 1s never 
going to be decided by “dry” politicians or “ wet” politicians— 
men who are “wet” or “dry” according to the political 
barometer. “ Down with drink,” or “ Away with the saloon,” 
or “ We want beer,” are not going to be the battle cries of this 
encounter. When the forces of sane, clear-thinking men take 
their positions in the trenches on either side of this question, 
the call to arms will be “My country, what are your inalien- 
able guarantees?” Did you guarantee for all time under the 
description of “ liberty” the right to eat what we want and 
drink what we want and conduct our intimate personal and 
domestic affairs as we see best? Did you appoint each suc- 
ceeding generation as trustees of certain guaranteed rights 
which must be passed on and must never be surrendered? 

That, gentlemen, is my own humble interpretation of the re- 
peated utierances of our forefathers. I sincerely believe a 
trust has been placed in our hands which must be handed on 
to the new trustees, irrespective of our personal views. 

Il fer one de not believe that such shibbeleths as “ Vote as 


you drink” or “Don’t drink wet and vote dry” are well- 
cousidered utterances. I believe they fail to appreciate the 
form of government which we deliberately chose and under 
which we now happily exist: Ours is a representative form 


of government. A representative who substitutes his personal 
views or tastes or habits for those of his constituents is un- 
worthy of a place in our scheme of government. He does not 
represeut. He misrepresents his constituency. Me may be as 
personally “dry” as Mahomet, buf if his constituency, or the 
people of this entire country, his real constituency, desire the 
return of certain beverages he must vote “ wet” or be forever 
branded as a traitor to the trust imposed in him. And on the 
other hand he may be as personally “wet” as Bacchus, but 
if the people desire real prohibition I for one commend him, 
though he falls prostrate in the well-of this Chamber as he 
casts his “dry” vote. 

The difficulty lies, gentlemen, in the sources of proof one 
accepts as to the attitude of his constituency. In passing I 
may say I am one who believes that on such a question, as 
on most questions, a representative speaks for the entire 
115,000,000 people of this country and not for the few thou- 
sands who vote in his election. Such is my conception of the 
trust imposed in us. We are representatives from New York 
or from Texas or from Georgia or from Illinois and not of 
those Commonweatths. It is a geographical description, not a 
limitation of our trust. 

If, for instance, the straw votes now being taken throughout 
the land led one to believe the people of this country as a whole 
desired beer and light wines, he would not be true to his trust 
if he denied their plea because he believed his immedlate con- 
stituency was “ dry.” 

But what are the proofs so commonly and reliably accepted 
by many Members as to whether or not their immediate con- 
stituency or the country is “dry”? There must be proofs to 
justify our position. ‘I am confident no man here is so pre- 
sumptive as to act on his own personal inclination or his own 
attitude toward drink or to apply intuition to the solution of 
such a great problem. Is it the attitude of his immediate 
constituency, prior to 1919, toward State prohibition or county 
prohibition or local option? I fear so. But what a worthless 
criterion, what a fallacious precedent upon which tq predicate 
a Nation’s desire for national prohibition! Prohibition, as we 
know it now and as we have it enacted into law, in reality pro- 


hibits, proscribes, and prevents the drinking of liquor. State 
or county prohibition or local option were far different. They 


really regulated its sale. They did not prevent its consump- 
tion. Those local enactments did not say, even by indirection, 
“Thou shalt not drink.” But that is in effect what national 
prohibition says to our people to-day. Can that be said to 
the people of this, a free country, withont the grossest viola- 
tion of the traditions of our past? That is the question. 
Was that possibility in the minds of the electorate which years 
ago voted for State prohibition or local option? I am confi- 
dent it was not. It is to take the easiest way—perhaps to sat- 
isfy one’s personal inclination—to rely on those ancient proofs 
which were based upon entirely different considerations. No 
one ever wanted a saloon underneath his dwelling. But a vote 
to ellminate the saloon was not a vote to invade the sanctum 
of the home and take the glass of beer off the table. 

Let us then, gentlemen, coolly and sanely establish, for the 
first time, I maintain, whether the people of our country do 
desire now—now, I repeat—the continuation of the present 
restrictions. Choose your weapons. If you doubt the credi- 
bility of the present straw votes, be sportsmen and provide 
an indisputable method of ascertaining the people’s will. And 
once it is ascertained, abide by it though all the forces of per- 
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sonal preference or pressure from the high or from the 
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lowly 

would swerve you from your course. : 
The issue is here. The die is cast. Let us meet it now hn 
brave men intrusted with the destinies of a Nation, Wp a : 


not longer postpone the decision, If not this year, it »,; y have 
to be met next year, and surely not later than the patio, 
elections of 1928 the contending forces in this great siry si 
will meet at Phillippi. [Applause.] _— 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 mingto 
to the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. [Applause. | 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I am takine the 
liberty of proposing a modification of the rules of the House 
and in order that it may be carefully considered, I am snegoer. 
ing that if the ehange is made it shali not become effective 
until March 3, 1927, which is the day before the Sixty-ninth 
Congress will end. I ask that the resolution, which ] have 
offered this morning, and which is brief, may be printed in 
Recorp for the information of the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that his proposed resolution may be printed in 
the Recorp for the information of the House. Is there obyjro. 
tion? . = 

There was no objection. 

The resolution referred to follows: 


the 


Resolved, etc., That the rules be amended as follows: 

Rule X. Strike out clauses 37 to 46, inclusive, and insert tn } 
thereof the following: 

“37. On expenditures in the executive departments and independ. 
ent offices and establishments, to consist of 21 members.” 

Rule XI. Strike out clauses 36 to 46, inclusive, and insert in jieg 
thereof the following: 

“36. To matters generally affecting the condition of the businces of 
the several executive departments, independent offices, and establish. 
ments; the examination of the accounts and expenditures and the 
manner of keeping the same; the economy, justness, and correctness 
of such expenditures; their conformity with appropriation laws: the 
proper application of public moneys; the security of the Government 
against unjust and extravagant demands; retrenchment; the enforce- 
ment of the payment of moneys due the United States; and the 
economy and accountability of public officers—to 
expenditures In 
establishments,” 

Sec. 2. This resalution shall take effect on March 3, 1927. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Rule X enumerates the present 
standing committees. ‘This enumeration includes, and has for 
a long time included, 10 committees, consisting of seven mew- 
bers each, which are vested with authority relative to expendi- 
tures in the several 10 departments. For instance, one of these 
committees is called the “Committee on Expenditures in the 
State Department.” The other committees are similarly desig- 
nated. In addition to these 10 committees is a commitiee, also 
consisting of seven members, which has authority relative to 
expenditures for publie buildings. 

The resolution proposes the elimination of the 11 small com- 
mittees mentioned and the substitution therefor of a single 
committee, consisting of 21 members, designated as “the com- 
mittee on expenditures in the executive departments and 
independent offices and establishments.” It is contemplated 
that there shall be conferred on the committee to be created 
all the jurisdiction possessed by the existing small committees 
and, beyond that, authority to consider matters touching the 
conduct of the business of the departments and other Goyern- 
ment agencies. There will be advantage in the enlargement of 
the jurisdiction, but there will be obvious other advantages 
resulting from the change. Under the present plan the small 
committees function separately, when often a comprehensive 
method of procedure is needed applying to more than one de- 
partment. Under the present plan none of the small commit 
tees has any relation to several independent offices and estab- 
lishments which have been set up in recent years. 

There is not the slightest disrespect to any of the small con 
| mittees intended, but I say that ordinarily, in the nature of 
| things, they are able to do little toward pointing the way to 

the general improvement of the governmental situation in te-'- 
ing the wisdom of legislation that applies to the administra- 
tion of the laws and in making sure that the theories and 
requirements of statutes thet are enacted are fully and faith- 
fully carried out, If a strong, virile committee, endowed with 
the necessary powers, is brought into being, it would be in (he 
direction of placing Congress in closer and more helpful con- 
tact with the executive branch of the Government, and better 
enable it to know, with respect to personnel, efficiency, and S° 
forth, how the werk of the Government is being done. Amon 
the establishments within the scope of this contact would be 


a 


the committee on 
the executive departments, independent offices, and 
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the Bureau of the Budget, and perhaps it would not be going 


' 
| 


too far to claim that the creation of such a committee as is | 


designed will in a sense round out the Budget system, whieh 
we are inclined now and then to criticize, but which I believe 


js here to stay. I will now be glad to yield to the distinguished | 


chairman of the Committee on Appropriations and let him 
state his opinion on this proposed amendment. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I am very glad to do it. 


When I was first made chairman of the Committee on Appro- | 
priations we had to put the Budget into effect. 1 soon dis- | 


covered that the Budget act, although one of the most im- 
portant pieces of legislation ever enacted, had just this one 
shortcoming, aS I saw. In an article which 1 wrote after my 
first year’s experience for the Saturday Evening Post I out- 
lined what I thought was needed to complete the circle of de- 
fense—if I may put it that way—of the Treasury of the United 
States. 


mittees on expenditures in the different departments. They 
have very wide jurisdiction. I suppose there is no committee 
in the House that bas so bread jurisdiction as do these com- 
mittees on expenditures. They have the power to send for 
persons and papers, documents of all kinds from the depart- 
ments over whieh they have jurisdiction, and to investigate 
not only the details of every expenditure, but they have the 
power to investigate the legality of every expenditure. They 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not quite as important to 
cheek up the appropriations and see that they are properly 
expended as it is to scrutinize them in the beginning? 

Mr. MADDEN. Surely. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I hold in my hand a clipping in 
which it is reported that the Comptroller General had to stop 
the Navy from spending $25,000 which it proposed to offer in 
the form of a prize for an airplane landing. Of course, that 
evidently was for a purpose that Congress never intended it 
should be spent, and yet if we sit here and let the departments 
spend money for purposes for which we do not appropriate, we 
— as well not scrutinize the appropriations in the begin- 
ning. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was just going to say in reply to the gen- 
tleman’s statement, to which I agree in toto, that the best 


| ageney that has ever been created in the Government is the 
| Comptrolier General of the United States. 
We have, as the gentleman from Virginia has said, 11 com- | 


could, if they would, supply the House with information which | 


would be invaluable, but they never have, except in one or 
two rare instances. 

Unfortunately the committees on expenditures usually are 
manned by men of the same political faith as the administra- 
tion, and they do not want to investigate their own adminis- 
tration. They have the power to do it if they world. 

I recall that in the past one man made a great national 


reputation by his work as chairman of one of these small | 


committees. He impeached the Secretary of War for mal- 
feasunce in office; he showed up the rottenness of expenditure 
and made himself a name that was known all over the United 
States. He was later on eleeted governor of his State, a Sena- 
tor from his State, and lived im the eyes of the American 
people until he grew old and passed on. 

The proposal suggested in the amendment offered to the 
rules by the gentleman from Virginia would provide a new 
agency to cooperate with the agency already created by the 
Budget. It would, of course, abolish the 11 smrall committees. 
That might not be so easy, because those who are assigned to 
duties on those committees would be jealous of their rights. 
But it would assign to duty 21 men, if the rules were amended 


to permit of the suggestion, who would act in conjunction with | 


the Appropriations Committee and with the Ways and Means 
Committee and also with the Comptroller General of the United 
States. They would fill in a missing link; they would have the 
power to investigate, to ascertain the legitimacy of the expendi- 
ture, and ascertain whether or not the expenditure was being 
made according te law, whether they were being made ex- 


travagantly or conservatively, whether wisely or unwisely; and | 


they would be able te supplement information which neither 
the Comptroller General nor the Appropriations Committee is 
now able to obtain because of the pressing business which 
pushes them forward to the conelusion of the problems that 


confront them. They would supply information which we are | 


now unable to get and upon which I think many financial 
reforms might be had. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CurInpstom). The Chair understands 
that the gentleman from Illinois is speaking in the time of the 
gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Virginia five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia has still 
= minutes remaining, but has yielded to the gentleman from 

inois. 

_ Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I agree with the gentleman; but 
is not basieally the trouble that the committees do not perform 
their duties under the present rule? 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would it not be better if the 
committees were to remain as they are and perform their 
duties than to have a big committee that would have to be 
subdivided? 

Mr. MADDEN. I think ft would be easier to have the work 
comprehensively done under one head. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If they always had a head like 
the gentleman from Illinois I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. MADDEN. If they had a head of large experience and 
integrity—of course, it all depends on the men, 





Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I think one of the best. 

Mr. MADDEN. And the reason why it is so good ts that he 
is beyond the power of the President or anybody else to dis- 
charge, that he can not be removed except by act of Congress, 
that he can only be discharged then for certain specified causes, 
that he can not be reappointed at the end of his 15-year period 
of service. All these things give him an independence, whereas 
up to the time that that agency was created we had what was 
known as the Comptroller of the Treasury. There were six 
auditing agencies, one for each of certain subdivisions of the 
Government; that is, the War and Navy each had one, the 
Post Office one, and so on. In any event there were six, and 
the Comptroller of the Treasury had the power to decide qnes- 
tions on appeal. If he did not decide these questions the way 
the administration wanted them decided, frequently the Presi- 
dent would remove him until he got a man who would decide 
them in that way. This man has never decided them in that 
way, and I do not know that anybody has ever asked him to 
do it, but ff somebody did, he would not do it, and if he is 
unpopular it is because he has been living up to the rigid letter 
of the law. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I thoroughly 
agree with the gentleman in general as to the value of the 
Comptroller General. I was interested in the suggestion of the 
gentleman that under the old system, unless he ruled as the 
administration wanted, there was a certain feeling that he 
would lose his job. 

Mr. MADDEN. And he would Iese it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And I was interested In the gen- 
tleman’s statement made a while ago that these committees 
are always composed of the ruling majority and have hereto- 
fore been more or less indifferent. What does the gentleman 
think of this proposition: To so amend the rules that this pro- 
posed committee which the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
Moore] seeks to have created, this one great committee on 
expenditures, shall be composed of a majority of the minority 
party? The committee would then be actuated by no desire to 
conceal anything. If the appropriation was properly expended, 
it could find nothing wrong; if improperly expended, it would 
have an incentive to expose it. 

Mr. MADDEN. That would not hurt my feelings at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I am serious about it. 

Mr. MADDEN. And so am I. That would not hurt my 
feelings at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does not the gentleman belteve 
that would be carrying into the legislative machine the same 
principle that we have put into the office of the Comptroller 
General? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; the more investigating power yow have, 
the better it would suit me, because I believe the Government 
ought to be kept as clean as the houwnd’s tooth everywhere 
{applause}, and there ought not to be any politics in the 
finances of the Government under any circumstances or under 
any party. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield to me? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; I am glad to yield to the gentleman 
in whose time I am speaking. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. With reference to the question 
put by the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Connarry], does not 
the gentleman think that it is simply impossible to have 11 
committees, not coordinated in any way, do the same effective 
work that might be done by a single committee? ° 

Mr. MADDEN. I just safd in answer fo the gentleman from 
Texas that I thought one directing head of a lot of subcom- 
mittees would be much more effective than 11 committees 
acting as independent entities. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The present plan is very muck 
like the plan that was thought of when the Greeks were arm 
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ranging to fight the Tattle of Marathon, when there were, T ! 


believe, 10 generals of equal authority; but finally it was 
decided that the only sensible thing to do was to choose a single 
veneral, and they chose Miltiades, and the army won a victory. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. And I will say in that connection 
that Milliades, after he was appointed, defeated his enemies; 
but, being in the minerity, I do not care to make Miltiades too 
strong, if the committee is to be controlled by the dominant 
party That is why it would be wise to give the minority con- 
trol of the committee. [Laughter.]| The disposition of the com- 
mittees at present is to refuse to investigate themselves or 
their own party. To strengthen that disposition by merging the 
power into one chairman will make it easier not to investigate 
unless the minority controls the committee. However, what 
I stated was not in criticism of the plan of the gentleman 
from Virginia, but rather in approval and to try to point out 
that the reason for this condition is that these committees 
have not performed their duty and will not perform their duty, 
except possibly to appoint a chairman and a clerk and a porter. 

Mr. MADDEN. It depends a great deal upon the man who 
is the chairman. 
age—I shall not say integrity, for all have 
fail to make a record if he would go to work, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The difficulty seems to be in the system, 
whether we have 11 committees or 1 big committee. The 
trouble is not in the integrity or the fear of the chairman 
of the committee, but it is the custom, it is the practice not 
to Incur the displeasure of one’s party leaders, whether in the 
House or in the administration. 

Mr. MADDEN. Oh, that has never bothered me at 
have never thought about that. I have done the thing that I 
ought to do according to my own conscience, and I never 
cared whether the party leaders believed in it or not. 


that—could not 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. And so did I, and look what happened 
to me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MADDEN. I know, but the gentleman rushed off after 
fulse gods and got himself elected by another party. The 


trouble with the gentleman was that he would not 
game at all. 

There is no politics as good as independent honesty. [Ap- 
plause.] If you are not inclined to play politics and do the 
work without fear or favor for anybody, deal with facts in- 
stead of favors, with facts instead of influence, there will be 
nothing to do with politics. Everybody will be for you. 

Mr. BEEDY. If the gentleman will yield for a moment, 
the gentleman from Texas has suggested that the probable 
cause of the suggestion of the gentleman from Virginia is the 
fact that these committees did not do any of the work sup- 
posed to be allotted to them except to appoint clerks and 
quarters - 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I said perhaps. 

Mr. BEEDY. My understanding, and I believe I am chair- 
man of one of these committees, is that they have no clerks, 
no quarters, and the whole framework of the thing is so ar- 
ranged they are not supposed to do anything. 

Mr. MADDEN. Yes; they are to do work. They can do it 
if they want to do it, and if you will undertake to do it you 
will be supplied with the facilities to do it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from South Carolina |Mr, Hare]. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Chairman, since Congress convened last 
December I have listened with a great deal of interest to a 
number of very able and eloquent speeches wherein various 
subjects under consideration have been discussed in a most 
instructive and edifying manner, Notably among these were a 
number of men who gave special attention to economic phases 
of agriculture or problems in which the farmers of the country 
are directly interested. 


play the 


in this most wonderful and productive industry. 
hand, quite a number have been able to see agricultural con- 
ditions from another angle, and have shown that there is no 
general prosperity among farmers, but, to the contrary, they 
are in the midst of adversity and discontentment, many of 
whom are experiencing the hardest times of their lives, Of 
course, those who have been able to see the farmer with noth- 
ing but overflowing barns and swollen bank accounts are satis- 
fied to let him alone; let him enjoy himself; let him continue 
in this period of prosperity, and consider it unwise to suggest 
or recommend any changes in governmental activities affecting 
his interest. It is also worthy of note to observe that those 
who have seen the farmer's condition from the other angle 


A man of industry, a man of undoubted cour- | 


all. I} 


' less they receive substantial aid some way or other. In 


| hand at any one time not to exceed 3,000,000 bales. 
Some have pictured in rather glowing | 


terms the unusual prosperity prevailing among those engaged | 
On the other | 
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and pictured him as being in a most deplorable condition }yayo 
not succeeding in bringing before Congress for consideration 
any definite or concrete plan for his relief, nor has any ev. 
mittee presented any well defined and definite way by which 
he could extricate himself from economie bondage. The onjy 
thing done so far was to pass what is known as the agricul- 
tural cooperative bill, which, in effect, says to the farmer 
“Take hold of your own boot straps and lift yourself oy; of 
the mire.” 

Another significant feature about the speeches referred to is 
that, while most of them refer to the wheat growers of Kap- 
sas, the corn growers of Iowa, or the cattle raisers of Texas 
it has not been my good fortune to hear anyone speak specially 
in behalf of that great class of farmers who grow cotton : that 
class that contributes so much to our national wealth and fur- 
nishes a product that is so vital in maintaining our balance of 
trade in favor of exports, without which we would be a debtor 
instead of a creditor nation. It is not my purpose to speak 
at this time of agricultural conditions in those sections in y hieh 
I am not familiar, and I do not want to appear too pessimistic 
as to the conditions in my own State, but if I have properly 
analyzed the condition of the cotton farmer in South Carolina 
he is not enjoying that high degree of prosperity which our 
President and others accord to agriculture generally, and wien 
I observe from a report of the Bureau of the Census that 27 
per cent of the farms in the 10 leading cotton-growing States 
are under mortgage I am confirmed in the belief that very 
little prosperity prevails in the Cotton Belt. And when I take 
the same report and find that 46.5 per cent of the farms of 
Kansas ; 46.2 per cent of those of Missouri; 54.2 per cent of the 
farms of Iowa; 52.4 per cent of those of Minnesota; 59.1 per 
cent of those of Wisconsin; 71 per cent in North Dakota: 57 
per cent in South Dakota; 37.5 per cent of those in Indiana, I 
am forced to the conclusion that there is really no prosperity 
in those States engaged primarily in agriculture, but they are, 
on the contrary, in helpless and almost hopeless condition un- 
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ny 
State the farmer is confronted with the most serious labor 
problem in many years, probably in history, for never before 
was farm labor as demoralized and as undependable as to-day. 
After the farmer makes his contract for labor, makes advances 
to the laborer, and purchases the necessary amount of fer- 
tilizers he has no assurance whatever that the laborer will ex- 
ecute his contract, and the records in my district show for the 
past four years an average of 15 out of every 100 have breached 
the contract after farm operations were begun, leaving an in- 
debtedness to the landlord of an average of $150 in addition to 
the cgst of fertilizers, and no one to complete the cultivation 
of the crop. Furthermore, the farmer is being charged unfair, 
unjust, and exorbitant prices fixed by the large fertilizer manu- 
facturers in violation of a law enacted by this Congress, yet 
they are permitted to go untouched, undisturbed, and unharmed. 
Then at gathering or harvest time the capitalists and specu- 
lators in Liverpool—a foreign city in a foreign land—determine 
and fix the price of his American-grown product, and then those 
who are ciassed as gamblers and speculators sell or raffle it off 
on the exchange at the time of 4to 1. That is, for every bale of 
cotton grown they sell or place four or more on the market, 
making the apparent supply four times as large as the actual. 
However, it will not do him any good to simply recite his ills 
and prescribe no remedy. I think it proper, therefore, to call 
attention at this time to a plan which I suggest and is incor- 
porated in bill H. R. 7288, which I introduced some time ago 
and has been referred to the proper committee. 

I desire to say at the outset that the bill contains two distinct 
provisions, two distinct purposes, and one incidental purpose 

In the first place, it provides that the Secretary of War be 
authorized and directed to purchase not less than 100,000 bales 
of cotton annually for the next 10 years, the same to be held 
in reserve as a munition of war, the total of such purcha =< 
The other 
provision is that the Secretary of War, with the joint and con- 
current advice of the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary 
of Agriculture, shall in case of emergency have the right to 
dispose of so much of the reserves as not to reduce the supply 
to less than 100,000 bales, the conditions under which sucb 
sales may be made being set forth in the bill. 


PURPOSES OF THE BILL 


The primary purpose of the bill is to provide a sufficient and 
necessary reserve as a munition in case of war. 

The second purpose is to furnish or supply the Government 
with an instrument or agency to be used in obtaining conces 
sions from foreign countries in the reduction of monopolistic 
prices our people and industries are now required to pay 0B 
certain commodities. 
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The third purpese is to remove from the channels of trade 
a large part of the surplus of one of the greatest agricultural 
erops grown in the United States, which should result in a 
syst and stabilized price to the farmer for his product, to- 
vether with a fair and living wage for his labor. 

The principle on which this legislation is based is fundamen- 
tally sound and one long practiced by our Government, for it 
bes long been our practice to prepare for war in time of peace 
hy maintaining and keeping on hand a supply of munitions in 
reserve, although fit has not been the policy to hold cotton in 
reserve as a munitions of war, even though it is considered 
absolutely necessary and indispensable. My understanding is 
that the War Department is now well supplied with many 
necessary munitions of war, although there are some essentials 
not in stock, and cotton is one of them. It is my further under- 
stending that cotton is now recognized by military experts as 
exsontial in waging or carrying on a successful war as any 
other munitions generally used. For the last three-quarters 
of a century cotton has been looked upon in time of war very 
much in the same way as guns, explosives, and other munitions, 
and in recent years it has been declared a contraband just as 
much so as if it were shot and shell. In support of this state- 
ment I wish to quote an interview with Viscount Milner re- 
ported in the New York Times August 21, 1915, which is as 
follows: 

“You ask me,” says Lord Milner, “ whether the declaration of cot- 
ton as contraband is justified. I am not a lawyer, but I should bave 
thought it was quite clear that any of the belligerents nowadays was 
entitled to Geclare cotton as contraband. Lists of contraband articles 
yary necessarily with every war, but the broad principle is clear 
enough. Anything may be declared contraband which is essential to 
a belligerent for the continuance of the war. It is quite true that 
considerable doubt bag existed until this war-as to whether cotton 
comes within the category. But the present war has shown that the 
successful conduct of military operations requires an enormous con- 
sumption of munitions of all kinds, and since cotton is the basis of 
almost all propulsive explosives in actual use, vast quantities of cotton 
have to be employed and are in fact indispensable to a belligerent. In 
short, cotton is now just as essential a part of munitions of war as 
were in the old days the component parts of gunpowder or the raw 
materials from which ships or cannon were made.” 


To shew that cotton was indispensable and was used as a 
munition te a very great extent in the recent World War, I 
desire to quote from a report furnished by the Bureau of the 
Census showing the quantity of cotton fiber consumed in the 
manufacture of explosives alone. 


The demand— 

says the report— 
for guncotton, smekeless powder, and absorbent cotton to meet the 
needs of the warring nations has been such as to affect the cotten situa- 
tion appreciably. Importance of reliable information as to the quantity 
of fiber consumed in the manufacture of these products lead Congress 
to make provision for the collection of such statistics. The act ap- 
proved August 7, 1916, requires the Bureau of the Census to collect 
data as to the several kinds of cotton fiber used in the manufacture 
of guncotton and explosives ef all kinds during the calendar year 1915 
and each quarter thereafter. 

COTTON USED IN EXPLOSIVES 


The manufacture of smokeless powders at the present time requires 
a considerable quantity of cotton fiber. Guncotton, technically known 
as nitrocellulose, obtained by nitration of cellulose, forms the principal 
ingredient of these powders. ‘The purest form of celinlose and this 
fiber is used almost exclusively in the manufacture of gunecoetton. ‘The 
quantity ef bleached cotton fiber consumed in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives during the calendar year 1915 was 244,003 bales, 583,610 
bales in 1996, and 137,308 during the first quarter of 1917, the largest 
amount for any preceding quarter. 


Further on the report says: 


Before the cotton fiber can be used in the manufacture of ex- 
plosives it is necessary that it be thoroughly cleaned and purified. In 
some instances the mranufacturers of explosives have installed ma- 
chinery for this purpese, but the majority of them purchase the fiber 
in the bleached and purified condition. Owing to this fact, it is im- 
practicable to obtain data showing the quantity of unbleached cotton, 
linters, -hull fiber, and waste used in this manufacture. In bleaching 
and purifying for nitrating purposes there is considerable loss, depend- 
ing on the condition of the raw fiber, some stock being quite clean and 
some very trashy. However, it would appear from the information at 
hand that the loss in preparing linters and bull fiber from the wrapped 
and iren-bound bale to the purified material as used in nitration is 
between 30 per cent and 40 per cent. Based on an average loss of 
85 per ceut, the gross weight of unbleached cotton fiber used in the 


| 
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manufacture ef explosives in the United States during the calendar 
year 1916 was 898,000 bales. 


It is seen, therefore, in 1916, the year before we entered the 
war, that the United States consumed nearly 1,000,000 bales in 
the manufacture of explosives alone. The Director of the 
Census Bureau advises that datn are not available showing 
the amount used or consumed in 1917 and 1918, for the reason 
that the collection and publication of such information was dis- 
continued at the request of the Navy Department in order that 
the enemy might not be furnished with information which 
would be of value in making war upon this country. However, 
it is reasonable to assume that we continued to manufacture 
explosives to as great extent in 1917 and 1918, while the war 
was on, as we did in 1916, the year before we entered the war. 
If so, then a reasonable estimate would be that we consumed 
at least 3,000,000 bales of cotton during the war in the manu- 
facture of explosives alone; and if we consumed more in 1917 
and 1918 than we did in 1916, which is also a reasonable as- 
sumption, it is not unlikely that the United States consumed 
upward of 4,000,000 bales during the recent war. It is obvious, 
therefore, that cotton is indispensable in case of war; and if 
we are going to maintain an Army end Navy and be reason- 
ably prepared for any emergency, we must have a sufficient 
quantity of munitions in reserve; and as cotton is absolutely 
indispensable as a munition, it is essential that the War De- 
partment be required to maintain a reasonable supply at all 
times. Suppose the World War had been delayed four years 
and come on us in 1921, when we had a production of less than 
8,000,000 bales—we would not have had enough cotton to have 
met our domestic requirements and furnished our Army and 
Navy with munitions enough to have sufficiently and success- 
fully carried on our military operations. 

We find, even with the large crop produced in 1917 and the 
large surplus on hand, our military officers were apprehensive 
that the supply would not be sufficient to meet our military 
demands. And this statement is predicated on information 
found in a report of the Assistant Secretary of War issued in 
1919, showing use of munitions in 1917 and 1918. On page 106 
is found this statement : 


The first step taken in the endeavor to meet the need for raw ma- 
terial was an attempt to provide a substitute for cellulose in case a 
shortage of cotton should render its use necessary. 


In other words, gentlemen, we find our Government in 1917, 
immediately after entering the war, preparing to make a sub- 
stitute for eotten to be used in the manufacture of explosives, 
and these steps were made necessary because our Government 
had failed in time of peace to provide a sufficient and neces- 
sary amount of cotton in reserve as a munition. They felt 
that there was not enough cotton available to meet the de- 
mands, and they knew that if we did not have it there was no 
chance to get it from anyone else, and for these reasons they 
took steps to find a substitute. Therefore, from the standpoint 
of preparedness and military economy, our War Department 
should have on hand at all times a sufficient suppiy of cotton 
to meet any emergency that may arise. 

It may be suggested that since we have agreed to enter the 
World Court we should be in a position te reduce our supply of 
munitions and dispense with some altogether. Permit me to 
say in reply to such a suggestion that I yield to no one as hav- 
ing a greater desire for permanent peace; yet I am not one of 
those who believe we have reached that period longed for by 
the poet: 

When war drums shall throb no longer, 
And the battle flag be furled 

In the parliament of man, 
The federation of the world. 


On the contrary, I believe that so long as the sun remains 
inclined 2344° to the axis of this old earth and continues to 
assert his accredited influence on the life and character of man- 
kind there will be people of sueh different ideals of government 
and civilization that there will be wars and rumors of wars, 
and 1 believe further that we should always be reasonably pre- 
pared for such emergencies. And I submit that if this bill 
were enacted into law it would demonstrate a high degree of 
wisdom and at the same time supply an indispensable military 
necessity. 


COTTON RESERVE USED AS LEVERAGE POR MORE SATISFACTORY TRADE 
RELATIONS WITH FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


However, it matters not how great the necessity may be for 
us to maintain cotton in reserve as a military necessity, this 
is not the only good reason why this bill should be enacted 
into law, and the reason is urgent and calls for immediate 
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action. We are advised by one of our executive departments, 
the Secretary of Commerce, that foreign combinations are fix- 
ing prices on raw materials imported into the United States 
and that these combinations have the support and indorsement 
of thelr governments. It appears further that these combina- 
tions for price fixing apply exclusively to those commodities in 
which these foreign countries have a complete monopoly. If 
it is true that the combinations are encouraged and supported 
by these governments I feel that it is only right and proper 
that our Government should exercise a corresponding pre- 
rogative and emulate their example, or as some one has said, 
“fight the devil with his own fire.’ We have a natural 
monopoly in cotton and, if properly managed, we shouid cer- 
tainly be able to demand fair and just trade relations with 
any of the foreign countries supporting and upholding the 
monopolistic combinations demanding and extracting from our 
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mately $1,000,000,000 on these two commodities, each of Which 
enters into practically every home in the United States. and 
every family, therefore, is called upon to contribute to {his 
enormous bounty. Yet we are told that “we have no machin. 
ery of adequate defense.” 

Gentlemen, the situation reminds me of a 300-pound fathor 
standing more than 6 feet in his shoes with a half dozen « 
more of his own children nestling at his feet, 
empty handed and down on them he 


rw 
As he Stands 
the Ppyezmy 


looks sees 


| children of his alien neighbors walk up and take the bread 


people such enormous bounties on rubber, nitrates, potash, and | 


a number of 


country. 


other commodities not found naturally in this 

In a statement issued recently by the Secretary of Commerce, 
the British Kast Lndies produce about 70 per cent of the world’s 
supply of rubber, and that the United States consumes about 
70 per cent of the world’s production. It is reported further 
that practically all of our rubber imports are from these 
British possessions and that the British Government is largely 
or partly responsible for the price of rubber going from ap 
admitted “ fair” price of 30 or 35 cents per pound to as high 
as $1.20 per pound, the purpose being to retaliate against the 
policy of our Government in levying a tariff on articles imported 
from British possessions to the United States, or for the pur- 


from the hands of his helpless offspring; he watches as they 
remove the shoes from their feet and clothes from their 
backs, leaving them cold, hungry, and naked: and while his 
own flesh and blood are writhing in pain and begging their 
giant father for bread he is untouched and unmoved by their 
cries Of misery further than to say, “I am sorry for you. 
These pygmies should not be so cruel and treat you eo 
harshly.” What would you think of a father like tha? 
I believe the blood of your veins would run hot at such a pie. 
ture; you would rise in your righteous indignation and yse 
your every effort to reach the indifferent and inconsiderate 


| father and register your protest with all the force you could 


command by applying the tip end of your boot to his putrid 
or petrified anatomy. Think of it, gentlemen; the greatest 
Nation on earth, with the greatest Government under the 
shining canopy of heaven, standing by with empty hands, 
watching its own people as they are robbed of their food and 
clothing to the extent of over a billion dollars a year by 


| being forced to pay tribute to foreign combinations upheld, 


pose of collecting from the people of the United States a suffi- | 


cient amount to pay Great Britain’s war debt. 
be what it may, the point I am making is that foreign combina- 


tions are fixing unfair, unjust, and excessive prices on com- | 


Let the purpose | 


modities that we must necessarily purchase abroad and that | 


such combinations are the products of legislation designed 
specifically to compel the American people to pay monopolistic 
prices for things wo do not produce. 

I azain call upon the Secretary of Commerce to be a witness 
in this matter, and refer to a statement he made some time 
ago, in which he declared that our year’s supply of rubber 


for the year 1926 at a price declared to be “ fair” by a price- | 


fixing body would cost approximately $324,000,000, but if the 
prevailing price for December, 1925, should prevail throughout 
1926 it will cost us $990,000,000, or $666,000,000 in excess of a 
“fair” price. 
tribute to foreign combinations would be enough to buy the 
entire surplus of our wheat and cotton crops for 1925, and we 
could afford to do so and dump both into the ocean, and the 
public would be just as well off, because the $666,000,000 have 
gone, or will go, into foreign hands, not in exchange for value 
received but in the way of excess price or tribute money over 
and above a price representing actual value. Remember, gen- 
tlemen, this is on rubber alone. 
here a few’ weeks ago, the Secretary of Commerce said that 
the estimated total amount to be paid by the United States 
during this year in the way of excess prices on rubber, pot- 
ash, nitrates, and other commodities would approximate 
$1,200,000,000. 
He goes further and says that— 


The rising prices in some of these commodities have penetrated into 
every bousehold in the United States. Every family budget is penal- 
Further than that, they have thrown our industries into 
jeopardy. No industrial consumer of these commodities can rely upon 


ized 


his own judgment as to the conduct of his business when the policies 
of government officials in some foreign countries dictate his destinies. 


But the 


Says: 


the tragedy of situation is summarized when he 


We are now subject to the full result of this monopoly action and we 
have no machinery of adequate defense. 


Think of it, gentlemen, here we are representing the greatest 
Republic on earth, the greatest people on earth, the greatest 
Government on earth, with the greatest natural monopoly on 
earth, and then say, “ We have no machinery of adequate de- 
fense.” If you will pass this bill and take 3,000,000 bales of 
cotton out of the channels of trade you will see whether or not 
we have sufficient machinery for adequate defense. 

My colleague [Mr. Futmer}, in a speech on this floor a few 
days ago, stated that we paid tothe Chilean Government in 1925 
the sum of $130,560,000 as a bounty on nitrates alone, and I am 
advised by the Department of Commerce that we paid in excess 
of a fair price on rubber and coffee $494,688,000 in 1924, and 
the estimate for this year, 1926, is that we will pay approxi- 


Testifying before a committee | 


At this rate our contributions as a bounty or 





supported, and maintained by their foreign governments, and 
yet it is untouched and unmoved further than to say, “I 
am very sorry for you, but we have no machinery for adequate 
defense.” 

It has been said that a fair exchange is no robbery. But 
it is not a fair exchange when the cotton farmer has furnished 
Great Britain with cotton at 20 cents per pound and take 
rubber in exchange at 85 cents per pound, or 50 cents per 
pound over and above the cost of production and a reasonable 
profit in addition. What do you suppose Great Britain would 
do if Congress should pass a law so we could exact from 
her people $1 per pound for our cotton? Do you think she 
would calmly consent to such a procedure? No; she would 
not, and I would be afraid to hazard a guess to what ex- 
tremes she would resort to have such a policy corrected. 

This is the situation that confronts us and one that makes 
it absolutely necessary for us to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to protect the interests or our own people regardless of 
that disregarded idea about international or reciprocal business 


courtesies. I for one am unwilling to calmly surrender or 
sacrifice the financial’ interests and general welfare of our 


people simply to avoid the possibility of a trade war or to 
maintain what is generally termed friendly trade relations. lL 
believe in reciprocal trade relations. I believe in being cour- 
teous to other nations and other governments, both in a politi- 
cal and business way, but a proffered courtesy unsupported by 
dignity and courage enough to demand its recognition is gen- 
erally a courtesy that will be unnoticed, ignored, unappreciated, 
disregarded, and trampled underfoot, just as is being done 
to-day by foreign combinations and foreign governments. A))- 
parently we have nothing to gain by remaining silent but fur- 
ther and continued exploitations. I have always had a most 
profound respect and admiration for the character and ability 
of the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, but I am disposed 
to disagree with his suggestion as to the solution of this great 
international problem when he recommemls that cur Govern- 


| ment take no action in the matter further than to insist on the 


American people to economize to such an extent that there 
may be only a minimum demand for these commodities. In 
other words, I gather from his suggestions that, instead of 
buying a new automobile tire, the owner should go to the old 
scrap heaps made during the war, dig out the discarded tires, 
and use them. Instead of buying fertilizers the farmer should 
rake the burnt-over woods for hickory ashes and use them 1) 
place of potash; the housewife should use sassafras tea or 
drink branch water instead of coffee; and the motherless babe 
should be forced to remove the rubber nipple from the hygeia 
nursing bottle and substitute therefor the ragged and dirty 
“sugar tit” of former days. I believe we could well econom!ze 
in nearly all of our social and business activities. As a matter 
of fact, I believe that extravagance is the besetting sim of the 
American people, including the President of the United States 
and the American Congress. But I believe in economy 4s 4 
virtue, just as truth and honesty; but I do not believe im forcing 
the American people to exercise this virtue any more tha! I 
believe in issuing a mandate requiring them to be honest and 
tell the truth. I am not in favor of requiring the Americana 
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people to exercise such niggardly economy in order to solve a 
great problem that their Government should solve for them, 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HARE. Yes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. There are two points I would like the gen- 
telman to be good enough to clear up. One is the gentleman 
stated that the Secretary of War should take 100,000 bales of 
cottun a year. Now, does the gentleman know how much cotton 
a year the Army uses? 

Mr. HARE. I stated at the beginning we did not know ex- 
cept in time of war. During 1916, 1917, and 1918 we consumed 
in the United States, according to the report and information 
obtained from the Bureau of the Census, upward of 4,000,000 
bales. 

Mr. BOYLAN. During that period? 

Mr. HARE. During that period of three years. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Another question, if the gentleman will 
yield. Under what plan does the gentleman propose to use 
the cotton as a retaliatory feature against foreign countries? 

Mr. HARE. I will reach that in a few minutes; but I might 
answer by saying this. If we would adopt the same policy 
trazil did in reference to coffee, if we wi take 3,000,000 bales 
surplus cotton out of the channels of trade, this being a com- 
modity very much in demand and needed by the British Gov- 
ernment and the other foreign governments who are supporting 
these combinations and demanding excessive and monopolistic 
prices, it would not be long before this cotton would be in such 
a demand that they would be making overtures to representa- 
tives of our Government for more definite and more reciprocal 
trade relations with foreign countries. 

In other words, we should net be required to act like lambs, 
timorously walk up and lick salt from the generous hand of 
foreign combinations, and then wall our eyes heavenward like 
a dying calf and thank God for the privilege. No, sir! The 
American people have never eaten from the generous hand of 
anyone, and, if I have formed a proper estimate or conclusion, 
they never will. We should not only assert our rights in this 
particular matter but demand them, for it is not only a fune- 
tion of government but it is a duty it can not shirk, especially 
if it expects to maintain the respect of toreign governments and 
the loyal support of its own people, because no people have ever 
remained faithful and loyal to any government when it failed 
to protect their rights and interests. 

The idea of our Government permitting legalized combina- 
tions under any foreign government to exercise such powers 
as to demand from the American people and American indus- 
tries unfair, exorbitant, and monopolistic prices without regis- 
tering a protest smacks of indifference or disloyalty to a trust. 
If this Congress would authorize the Secretary of War to take 
3,000,000 bales of cotton out of the channels of trade and 
place them in reserve as a munition of war, it would not be 
long before these foreign combinations and representatives of 
foreign governments would be asking for a conference with 
representatives of our own Government looking for a more 
equitable and definite understanding for reciprocal trade rela- 
tions instead of standing up and defying us to help ourselves. 
‘The prices or bounties the American people are having to pay 
on rubber, coffee, nitrates, potash, and so forth, are nothing 
less than legalized swindles, and this Congress should provide 
some kind of a weapon with which to fight these unjustified and 
unwarranted invasions of our business and economic rights. 


HOW THIS BILL WILL BENEFIT FARMERS 


Furthermore, if the provisions of this bill are put into actual 
operation, the incidental effect would, in a large measure, oper- 
ate aS a solution of one of the great problems of the cotton 
farmer. As I have said, it will remove from the channels of 
trade a large per cent of his surplus crop, and from what has 
already been said on this floor, statements made before com- 
mittees, and reports carried in the press it is conceded that 
taking care of the surplus will solve the problem. You will 
observe that no new commission or board is provided for in 
this bill; no large expenditure of money for experimental pur- 
poses, but it simply uses existing governmental agencies and 
will require but little or no additional cost. Another advantage 
is that it would net be called upon to- actively function except 
in years when the crop is abnormally large or abnormally 
small. For example, in the year like 1925, when there was 
abnormal production, a good portion of the surplus could be 
placed in reserve, and then in case of a short crop, like 1921, 
when the production was less than 8,000,000 bales, the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, the Secretary of Agriculture, with the Secre- 
tary of War, could determine whether there was such a short- 
age as to create an emergency ; and if so, could dispose of what- 
ever was necessary to relieve the emergency. The reserve 
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stock could then be replenished in years of abnormal produe- 
tion, and the inevitable result would be more or less uniform 
and stabilized prices—a condition that the cotton farmer has 
long looked for, because he and those who do business with 
him would rather see 25 cents per pound for a period of years 
than to see cotton worth 40 cents per pound one year and lu 
or 15 cents per pound the next. 

Another feature of the bill is that it will encourage and 
strengthen cooperative marketing associations, for the reason 
that one clause therein provides that in purchasing the cotton 
the Secretary of War shall give preference to duly and legally 
organized cooperative associations engaged in the marketing of 
cotton. It would also lend support and dovetail in with the 
operations of the agricultural cooperative bill which re- 
cently passed this House, and would demonstrate the earnest- 
hess and sincerity of those proclaiming that cooperation and 
cooperative marketing of farm crops is the one great and cer- 
tain solution of the many problems now confronting the 
American farmer. 

I do not anticipate that such objection would be raised, but 
some may say that it would take a great deal of money and 
would be a deviation from the weil-beaten paths followed by 
the Government heretofore, saying they are afraid for any 
governmental agency to have this much cotton on hand or for 
the Government to leud its aid directly or indirectly to assist 
the farmer in this way. 

My reply to such a statement would be that the cost would 
not exceed $390,000,000, which would be a mere bagatelle as 
compared with $1,200,000,000 contribution to foreign combina- 
tions as a bounty or tribute money. In the latter case the 
money is gone, never to be returned, but in the former we 
would still have the money equivalent. As to being willing to 
assist the farmer in this way, let me suggest that this Con- 
gress has been willing to guarantee to the railroads a fair 
profit on their watered stock, and we are willing to collect it 
from the producers, shippers, and consumers of our country. 
We are willing for the manufacturers to collect enormous tolls 
from the American people by erecting a barrier and making 
impossible for them to buy in the open market, and both of 
these “ collecting agencies,” collecting their revennes from the 
public, have the directing and supporting arm of this Govern- 
ment, and it receives little or nothing in return for these guar- 
anteed privileges and protection. Yet so far this Congress has 
been unwilling to take necessary steps to provide munitions 
necessary for proper defense in case of war, when such steps 
would afford the additional protection against the practice of 
foreign speculators to collect unfair, unjust, and unwarranted 
prices for commodities needed by our own people. 

Why should we be unwilling to trust our Government with 
We are willing to risk it in 
the hands of the transportation companies while they carry it 
from pince to place, and you are willing to place it in the 
hands of the gamblers and speculators and allow them to sell 
on the exchanges from three to five times as much cotton as 
made. They why should we be afraid to intrust a few million 
bales in the hands of the Government when ijt is prepared to 
store it in substantially built warehouses where moth and rust 
can not corrupt and where thieves can not break through and 
steal and where it can be kept almost indefinitely without de- 
terioration. I can not subscribe to the idea that it would be a 
dangerous undertaking for our Government to purchase a lim- 
ited supply of cotton to be held in reserve as a munition of war 
and at the same time allow our Department of Commerce to 
use the reserve as an instrument for effecting better aud more 
equitable trade relations with other countries. 

What are we going to do about it? Are we going to con- 
tinue to sit here and make promises to the farmer and con- 
tinue to allow the combinations and barons of foreign countries, 
as well as those of our own country, to literally rob the public 
and American people of a billion or more dollars annually and 
take no steps to protect their rights? Answering these ques- 
tions, I wish to say that I am to-day pleading for the farmers’ 
rights and I am asking the committee to which this bill has 
been referred to consider and report the same to Congress for 
action, and when this is done I ask that it be enacted into 
law so that we may be prepared for any emergency in case 
of war; that our Government may be prepared to effect more 
satisfactorily trade relations with foreign countries; and that 
our farmers may be able to obtain a fair, just, and equitable 
price for their products and a living return for their labor. 
Nothing more do they want, and with nothing less will they 
be satisfied. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [{Mr, Cetter}]. [Ap- 
plause.] 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recon. 
The CIIAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. ; 

Mr. CELLDR. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, this morning I desire to pay my respects and compli- 
ments to the very astute ieader of the Anti-Saloon League, Mr. 
Wayne B. Wheeler. In the press of New York we find this 
fentleman now venting his venom and spleen upon the 
Iinited States district atterney for the southern district of 
New York, Mr. Buckner. Mr. Buckner has honestly given his 
opinion of the breakdown of prohibition and prohibition en- 
forcement, and has mrde prohibition look ridiculous. Wayne 
B. Wheeler prohibits any ridicule of prohibition. I believe it 
was the New York humorous weekly, Life, which recently 
snoke of a mavor of a western town which desired the passage 
of an ordinance prohibiting any criticism of prohibition, and 
Life reported that the citizens of the town are already prepar- 
ing for the celebration of silent-chuckle week. I commend 
that to Mr. Wheeler. A few weeks ago this same man Wheeler 
had naught but praise for Buckner and fawned upon him. 

Buckner now has come out advecating a New York State 
referendum on prohibition and is now reviled by Wheeler. 
The latter, and I might say his poltroon league, wither when 
the li¢eht of truth ts cast wpon them. They want the darkness 
of untruth to carry out their doctrine of prohibition and hy- 
pocrisy. I say that Wheeler is drunk with his power over a 
lot of mandlin women and mawkish men. He should be made 
to drink the vintage of his “grapes of wrath.” The recent 
newspaper poll has been a sort of Keeley cure for his intem- 
perate remarks. A few more shocks like that would sober him. 
tle has defiled many a good character, and not even George 
Washington would be safe from his aspersions if George 
Washington were on earth to-day. 


{After a pause.] 


ss 


I am going to read some extracts from a very interesting 
book on George Washington called “The True George Wash- 
ington.” by Penl Leicester Ford, What I shall say I do not 
want to have construed in any sense as disparaging of the 
creat and glorious George Washington, but the truth is finally 
coming into its own. George Washington could never have 


won his battles on barley water and pop any more than Gen- 
eral Grant could have won his battles on ginger ale and choco- 
late soda. Before I come to the meat of my remarks I want 
to read what George Washington himself said in connection 
with his recognized personal defects. He said: 

1 have foibk of them, I deny 
em myself, as the world would, vain and empty, were I to 
perfection, 





S; perhaps many shall not 
should este 
arrogate 
And Shakespeare in the same line said: 

Rpeak of me as T am; nothing extenuate or set Gown in malice. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
ileman yield there’ 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Mr. CELLER. Yes. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman ascribe 
the great strategic faculties of Washington to the fact that 


‘ 
at 


he at times took a drink? 
ing to say to the House? 

Mr. CELLER. I say that George Washington may have 
been aided materially in his battles by the fact that he was 
not averse to liquor. 


Is that what the gentleman is try- 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is the gentleman's po- 
sition? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I think if the gentleman 


will read a little more about Washington and his campaigns 
he will prebably revise his opinions. 

Mr. CELLER. I am glad the gentleman reverted to Wash- 
ingten’s campaigns, because I have something interesting to 
sav abeut that later on—ubout his political campaigns. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Cheirman, will the gentleman yiel’? 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield a little later. I never refuse to 
yield to anyone. 

Let me call the attention of the Heuse to the fact that 
George Washington, when be hired a gardener to work on his 
estate, agreed as a part ef the compensation that— 


the man shonld have $4 at Christmas, with which he may be drank 
for four days amd four nights; $2 at Easter, to effect the sanre pur 
$2 at Whitsuntide, to be drunk for two days; a dram im the 
iwerring, and a drink of grog at dinner at neon. 


pose ; 


I am reading from Paul Liecester Ford's The True George 
Washington. And, gentlemen, just as the sun has its spots, 
and the diamond has its flaws, and the giant can carry a theu- 
sand sins, so George Washington was the greatest American 





| there? 


that. 1 Burgesses in Virginia. 
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that ever lived. He may have had his spots and his foitjes 
but nevertheless he remained the great George Washineto), ’ 
Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. Yes. 
Mr. CARSS. Does the gentleman concede that the fact that 
he once in a while tock a drink was a defect of his character: 
Mr. CELLER. No. On the contrary, I say it may have ey. 
abled him to some extent to win his glorious battles. It may 
have stimulated him to greater activities. 
Mr. ALLGOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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Mr. CELLER. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOP. Do I understand that the gentleman at- 
tributes the use of whisky as being a tribute to General Gran 
that whisky caused his svecess? ; 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentleman that I think there 
was a delegation of the Women's Christian Temperance Union 
which went to President Lincoln in the White House and com- 
plained about the rum that General Grant was drinking, and 
the astute Lincoln replied: 


Will you please tell me what brand of rum he uses, in order that | 
may get some of it and send it to my other generals? 


[ Laughter.] 
Mr. UPDLKE. 
Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Does the gentleman contend that the use of 
liquer helped to win the American war? I am talking about 
the American troops in the war. 

Mr. CELLER. I may say that in my opinion the armies of 
allies in Kurope partially won their success as the result of 
liquor rations. Our troops were not without wine in France. [| 
am unable to gauge the effect of that liquor on our troops. We 
do know they drank and helped win the war. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. How long would it have taken 
General Grant to win the Civil War if ‘he had had the kind of 
stuff that is peddled around to-day? 

Mr. CELLER. He probably never would have won it. 

I want now to call attention to an interesting incident that 
happened to George Washington in the year 1757. It refers to 
his political campaign. It seemed that Washington was politi- 
eally ambitious and wanted to have a seat in the House of 
In his running as a part of his cam- 
paign he denounced what was then known as the “ tippling 
housekeepers,” claiming that they were infimencing the election. 
Paul Leicester Ford, in his very splendid book, pages 296-297, 
says: 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


His conduct was admirable, but it was not good politics, and as soon 
as he offered himself as a candidate, the saloon element, under the 
leadership of one Lindsay, whose family were tavern keepers in Win- 
chester for at least 100 years, united to oppose him. 


Washington was defeated. Ford continues: 


This sharp experience In practical politics seems to have taught 
the young candidate a lesson, for when a new clection came in 1758 
he took a leaf from his enemy's book, and fought them with their own 
weapons. 


A law then on the statute books forbade what was called 
“tickling” the voters. Ford says: 


None the less, the voters of Frederick enjoyed at Washington's 
charge— 
- yee, @. 
40 gallons of Rum Punch, at 3/6 pr. gam___----.-.----~ 7 0 0 
16 gulions of Wine, at 10/ pr. gain-_.................. 7 0 
immer’: Ger: Wee rea heh ke on Se =m» 0 0 
ROM, cee AE re, GR vit ct chbtittehtineecntigte 6 15 
Se eG I: BR UD enn cebgeiciditinng Saeki oes 16 3 
OC Gta Caer aes, ee ee a a ek 8 12 8 
ue. Ses es ne Oo oe el ei. Un nd 3 " 
30 gallins. of strong beer, at 8d pr. gall_.--...--...-... 1 v 
1 bhd. & 1 Barrell of Punch, consisting of— 
26 gals. best Rarbadoes rum, ‘6/—--...-.._......._-- 6 10 0 
a2 The. B. Mesd. Sapee; 17%) i 6 6s ds. as (9 
8 galis. and 3 quarts of Beer, at 1/ or gall_.-__--__---~- % 9 
10 Bowls of Punch, at 2/6 each... —... n-ne 1 5 «0 
® half piluts of rum, at 7440 each_--....-.............. 5 M4 
i pita twa 2c a a si 2 1 6 


“After the election was over Washington wrote (Colonel) Wood 
(his henchman) that ‘I hope no exception was taken to any that 
voted against ‘me, but that all were alike treated, and al! had enowsh. 
My only fear is that you spent with too sparing a hand.” 


Needless to say that Washingtotl, by such methods, reversed 


the former election and was elected a member of the House of 
Burgesses, 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman cite | 
that as an evidence of the great strategic ability of Wash- 
ington as a commander? 

Mr. CELLER. My good sir, no; not at all. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is what the gentleman | 
was going to tell the House. 

Mr. CELLER. I do not cite that for any such point what- | 
coever, I cite it for the reason that there are a great many | 
people, particularly the gentleman from Georgia, who said 
in the House a few days ago that if Washington were living | 
to-day he would be a prohibitionist and I offer that to show 
that Washington would not have been a prohibitionist ; other- 
wise he would never have allowed his employees, his gardener, 
to get $4 at Kaster with which to be drunk for four days and 
for four nights. His morals and manners were typical of an 
cighteenth century gentleman, but withal he was liberal ia} 
his views. He would not have stood for illiberal prohibition. 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Will the gentleman yield? i 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. | 

Mr. HALL of Indiana. Does the gentleman contend there 
has been no progress in 150 years? 

Mr. CELLER. I certainly consider there has been prog- | 
ress, but there would have been much more progress in 
eradicating disrespect of law if we did not have prohibition. | 

Mr. CARSS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. CARSS. It is conceded that George Washington was | 
a very Wise man in his day and generation. 

Mr. CELLER. I agree to that. 

Mr. CARSS. If he were living to-day, does not the gentle- | 
man think he would be thinking in terms of to-day and not 
of 150 years ago? 

Mr. CELLER. Decidedly so. The terms of to-day are 
“temperance.” Washington would be for that. I could quote | 
you page after page of Washington's statements on the subject | 
of temperance which do not jibe with anything the prohibition- | 
ists have to say in favor of prohibition. He would realize that 
prohibition is not “ temperance.” 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I believe the gentleman just 
stated that George Washinzeton gave his gardener $4 so that he 
could get drunk for four days at Easter? 

Mr. CELLER. And four nights. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Would it disturb the gentleman 
if 1 called his attention to the fact that George Washington | 
give him that money so he would be drunk during the holidays, 
when he was not at work, but he did not advocate giving him 
whisky at the time he was working in the garden? [Applause.] | 

Mr. CELLER. That may have been one of his reasons. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I will yield when I make one other state- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will not the gentleman yield to his old | 
friend for one question? ; 

Mr. CELLER. Then I shall have to yield to both gentlemen. 
I will first yield to the gentleman from Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is the Louse to conclude that the gentleman 
has prepared himself for this speech in the same way he said 
Washington prepared himself for his battles? 

Mr. CELLER. Ido not get the force of that question, but I | 
will say this much, if the gentleman is fishing for information 
of my personal habits, 1 say I do not touch whisky, but I still 
have regard for those who might have a desire for it, and if | 
ii takes away their personal liberties and they still have a 
desire for it I want them to have it. But I do not touch it. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just how soon do the primaries come in 
these wet districts in New York? [Laughter.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield 
to me? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I would like to say to my | 
friend from Texas that the primaries never worry us in New 
York at all. 

Mr. CELLER. I will say to the gentleman from Texas that | 
so far as I am concerned, a good portion of my district is so- 
called dry; but I try to educate those constituents to a different 
method of thought, and when my constituents are wrong I want 
a set them right, and I am willing to take chances. [Laugh- 
er.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Seriously, the gentleman has no dry 
spots in his Brooklyn district, has he? 
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Mr. CELLER. Indeed he has. He has three precincts, or 
assembly districts, one of which has much dry sentiment. 
I will go into those districts and say exactly what I am saying 
here. U will try, if possible, to crystallize public opinion in 
those districts against this hypocritical prohibition proposition. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman main- 
tain the same attitude, for instance, .toward morphine and 
opium which he maintains toward liquor? 

Mr. CELLER. I do not, and I do not think the gentleman 
expects me to say I do. I do not, of course, and the reason is 
quite plain. There is a public sanction behind laws against 
morphine and narcotic drugs which is woefully and utterly 
absent with reference to the law against whisky, beer, and 
wine. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Is not that a matter of 
public sanction? 

Mr. CELLER. There is no sanction behind prohibition and 
there is no appreciable public sentiment in the country for the 
enforcement of prohibition. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. If there was no sanction 
against the indiscriminate use of opium, would the gentleman 
still favor it? 

Mr. CELLER. I would not favor the indiscriminate use of 


| opium in any event. 


Mr. WEFALD. Why not? 

Mr. CELLER. For the simple reason—— 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Then why restrict the use 
of narcotic drugs? 

Mr. CELLER. Because opium and other narcotic drugs, by 
virtue of the testimony of the medical profession, by virtue of 
common ordinary experience and by common sense— 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Create a habit. 

Mr. CELLER. Should be ostracized, as it were, but you 
can not say that with reference to beer and wine. You might 
even say there may be a great divergence of opinion in the 


| medical world as to its properties, and you might geo still fur- 


ther and say, unlike what you can say with reference to mor- 
phine, cocaine, and all of its derivatives, that common sense 
tells us beer and wine are not inherently dangerous: their use 
under ordinary conditions is not destructive Opium and 
cocaine, on the contrary, in the smallest quantities, if not taken 
under direction of a physician, are inherently dangerous and 
destructive. : 

I would want you to be deprived, probably, of narcotics but 
not of light wines and beer, the use (not the abuse) of which 
the medical profession as a whole says is harmless. I do not 
want you to be deprived of your personal liberty in that regard 


| to a harmless use, and for that reason I am making this talk 
| this afternoon. 


Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. CELLER. Yes. 
Mr. OLIVER of New York. Is it not a fact that opium is not 


| prohibited by a constitutional amendment and that all narcotic 


drugs are regulated by State laws, except that it is a crime not 
to pay the tax in regard to the Federal act, and that is the 
only thing that upplies to opium and other narcotic drugs in 
the Federal law? 

Mr. CELLER. I thank the gentleman from New York, be- 
cause he has wisely stated the situation as to limited Federal 
control over dangerous drugs. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. I wish the gentleman had been here and 
heurd the splendid speech by our physician colleague, Doctor 
FirzeeraLp, of Ohio, who just an hour ago said that beer was 
the most harmful of intoxicating liquors. Doctor FirzcerRaLp 
is an eminent physician, with over a quarter of a century's 
experience as an active practitioner, and he clearly demon- 
strated the evil and harmful effects which beer has upon human 


| beings. I specially commend that scientific speech to the 


thoughtful attention of our “ wet” colleagues. 

Mr. CELLER. I would commend the gentleman who made 
the speech, with all due respect to him, to his knowledge and 
wisdom, to some of the very eminent savants and some of the 
very eminent medical men of Johns Hopkins University and 
other places of learning, who have recently given us a very 


| elaborate and very heipful tome on the subject quite counter 


to what has been said ‘here this afternoon by the gentieman 
from Ohio. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia and Mr. UPDIKE rose. 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I want to ask the gentleman a 
question very seriously. We all know the drastic character of 
the eighteenth amendment, Now, exactly what legislation 
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would the gentleman propose in substitution of the Volstead 
law that would be consistent with the eighteenth amendment? 

Mr. CELLER. That is a very good question, and I am very 
pleased to answer it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. We, I think, must also realize that 
changing the percentage to 2 per cent or 2.75 per cent would 
not satisfy the antiprohibitionists. 

Mr. CELLER. I disagree with the latter part of the ques- 
tion, and I will offer a very constructive remedy with reference 
to our most intolerable condition. I refer the gentlemen of 
the committee to a bill introduced by my colleague and friend, 
Mr. Oniver of New York, which is known as H. R. 10436, and 
provides that up to a per centum of 6 per cent by volume as to 
wine and 2% per cent by volume as to beer, that this House 
and the Senate shall pass an enabling act allowing any State, 
if it so sees fit, to conduct a referendum in the State, and if the 
people of that State want to have light wines and beer up to 
the percentage indicated, namely, 6 per cent for wine and 2% 
per cent for beer, they shall have it. 
that the act shall not apply to any county, town, or city that 
refuses to ratify the return of beer and wine. It is a thor- 
oughgoing local option bill within the eighteenth amendment. 
If you are in favor of State rights, if you are in favor of 
putting this up to the people, then I commend the bill of the 
gentleman from New York [|Mr. Orrver} to you. It does ad- 


vance the proposition that 2%, per cent beer and 6 per cent 
wine are not intoxicating in fact. The Supreme Court has | 
ruled that Congress, within reason, can state what degree 


shall be intoxicating. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Will the gentleman yield there for a question 
along the same line? 

Mr. (HLLER. I yield. 

Mr. UPDIKE. The gentleman said a while ago the people 
did not sanction prohibition. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man how many States by referendum vote voted dry? 

Mr. CELLER. I will answer the question of the gentleman 
by saying that we have just had a straw vote 


Mr. UPDIKKE. Not a straw vote; I am talking about the 
referendum vote in every State in the United Siates. How 
many States went dry in that vote? 


Mr. CELLER. I will answer your question. We have just 
had a straw vote |laughter|, my good friends, and that straw 
vote you might say is the straw that broke the camel’s back. 
It was conducted by almost 
cities and communities. The result is that for the amendment 
of the Volstead law and the repeal of the eighteenth amend- 
ment there were cast 2,992,648 votes and for strict enforce- 
ment of the Volstead law and the retention of the eighteenth 
amendment 546,648 votes, and the wets appear to have it by 
about 4 to 1. I will admit that this vote is not perfect and can 
not be in the very nature of things, but it does indicate the 
trend of public opinion, and I do advise and caution the men 
who vote dry in this Hlouse to take heed of this changing public 
opinion, because those wet votes are going to inundate you if you 
are not careful. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. 

Mr. BLANTON. 


Will thé gentleman yield? 
Yield to the Ohio physician. 


Mr. CELLER. Yes; I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I did not 
know he asked me to yield. 
Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. Does not the gentleman know 


that nine-tenths of our best, greatest, most scientific, most prac- 
tical, and most humane men in this country are opposed to 
the vse of alcohol in any form as a medicine or as a beverage? 
[Appiause. ] 

Mr. CELLER. I do not agree with that at all, and as a 
matter of fact this House has recognized that whisky and wine 
have medicizal qualities. It is in the law now. ‘The gentle- 
man himself probably veted for it. If the gentleman does not 
square his personal ideas with his vete here, that is net my 
funeral, but is his own lookout. Probably as the result of 
medical testimony this body said whisky and wine has medicinal 
qualities, 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. I have practiced medicine 20 
years and never used 20 ounces ef it in my life. 

Mr, CELLER. I do not use it either. 

Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD. And I never used it in my prac- 
tice. The profession abhor it, I know many splendid physi- 
cians who differ with you. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. 1 yield to my colleague. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Does not the gentleman know 
that the only man the Lord did not drown in the Deluge was 
Noah, who drank wine? 

Mr. CELLER. That may be the reason he was saved. 

I come now to the great State of Virginia, and I call atten- 
tion to what occurred there many years age, referring to no 


100 newspapers in wet and dry | 
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The bill also provides | 
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less a personage than Thomas Jefferson. There was before ¢) . 
Assembly of Virginia a petition of one Captain Miller 
Jefferson stated as follows: 


I have his petition at heart [the petition of Captain Miller], because 
I have great esteem for the petitioner as an honest and usefy! man. 
He is about to settle in our country and to establish a brewery, 
which art I think him as skillful a man as has ever come to Ameri a. 

I wish to see this beverage become common instead of the whisky 
which kills one-third of our citizens and ruins their families, 1, is 
staying with me until he can fix himself, and I should be thankful 
for information from time to time of the progress of his petition, 


and 


in 


And I may say to the gentleman from Virginia, my esteemed 
friend, Judge Moorr, that he might go back and read some 
thing of what Jefferson said in the interest of temperance and 
here in particular, in the old Assembly of Virginia, with refer. 
ence to the establishment of a brewery in the interest of te. 
perance. I only reecho Jefferson's sentiments that we have 
light wines and beer for the same temperance. 

Let me go one step further and read to you what a yoery 
distinguished American said around about the time of the Ciyi| 
War. a man for whem I have the highest regard and respect 
as follows: ; 


I will briefly answer the inquiry in regard to the prohibition amend. 
ment at “Be ye temperate in all things” was a wise injune- 
tion, and would apply to intolerance as well as to drunkenness. 


issue. 


io 


' destroy individual liberty and moral responsibility would be to eradi- 
| cate one evil by the substitution of another, which it is submitted 


would be more fatal than that for which it is offered as a remedy. 
Local prohibition is the wooden horse in which a disguised enemy 
to State sovereignty as the guardian of individual liberty was intro 


duced. Then let it be a warning that the progressive march woukl 
probably be from village to State and from State to the United 


States—a governmental supervision and paternity instead of the lib- 
erty the heroes of 1776 left as a legacy to their posterity, 


Who do you imagine, my friends, wrote those words? <A 
man, I said a moment ago, for whom I have the highest re- 


| spect, a man for whom you have the highest esteem—no less a 


person than Jefferson Davis. He had that to say in favor of 
temperance in opposition to what was an attempt to foist on 
the people a prohibition amendment like we have now in the 
form of the eighteenth amendment. 

A few days ago I received a very interesting communication 


| from New Zealand, where they have a referendum on this very 


same subject of light wines and beer every third year. The 
letter comes to me from a gentleman of the New Zealand press, 
He writes, in part, under date of November 21, 1925: 


We have had our fight with the prokibitionists in New Zealand and 
have beaten them by 36,177 votes. In obtaining this majority of 36,177 
the example to be avoided of the United States of America in 
respect has greatly helped us. 


this 
As you will see from the accompanying 


| matter what splendid service you and other leading American citizens 


rendered us in our attaining a most satisfactory position. 


I and others had sent to New Zealand letters telling of the 
failure of prohibition. 


The organization made a feature of these letters during the last 
three weeks of the fight. They had a determining effect but the 
measure of such effect is difficult to estimate. Personally I am very 
grateful for your excellent coutribution to the fight, and I am instructed 
by those who have conducted the campaign to thank you very cordially 
for the splendid service you have rendered to the cause of continuance 
in this Dominion. * * * 5 

You will rejoice with us in our victory. © * * T have endeavored 
to give you a fair résumé of our position in New Zealand on this so 
called liquor question. It is interminable. You do differently in the 
United States of America. You put prohibition upon the statute book 
and make it an irrevocable law, and you say, “ Yes; we have prohibi- 
tion, but we do not know when it is going to begin.” * * * Gur 
gratification is that we do not have it in law; but the danger is ever 
with us, leading every three years to a great waste of public and 
private money. 


New Zealand did not make the same mistake as we did. 
Theirs is not the law of the Medes and the Persians. Neither 
absolute prohibition nor permission to use wines and beer are 
hermetically sealed up by an eighteenth amendment. Uniess 
there is an extension to six years, each three years the question 
comes before the people. That is the better and more demo- 
cratic method. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Has not the gentleman from 
Colorado a dry speech that he could put on now? [Laugbter.! 


Mr. Chairman—— 
Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Yes; the next speech will be a 
dry one. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cot- 
Livk} 20 minutes. 

Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Chairman, I do not suppose there was 
ever a truer word spoken than that which was spoken by my 
eood friend from Colorado in answer to the question by the 
ceutieman from Lowa if the next speech would be a dry one. 
|Laughter.| I am going to speak on the difference between 
the revenue act of 1924—the Mellon plan, the plan suggested 
by the Secretary of the Treasury in his famous letter to Mr. 
Geren, the chairman of the committee, in 1924—and the present 

+ of 1926, which a little over three weeks ago was signed by 
the President of the United States; so I can safely say that 
the gentleman from Colorado was safe in saying that this 
would be a very dry speech. [Laughter.] 

A little over three weeks ago President Coolidge signed the 
1926 revenue bill. This act is the most substantial reduction 
of Federal taxes since the armistice was signed. 

The subject of taxation has always been prominent. From 
the remotest antiquity it has vexed legislators and harassed 
taxpayers. Owing to the vast sums needed to finance the 
war, the subject of taxation to-day is paramount in the minds 
of the American people. 

Less than 15 years ago the expenses of the Federal Govern- 
ment, irrespective of postal expenditures, were, in round num- 
bers, about $700,000,000 annually. Of this amount nearly half 
was collected by indirect taxes at the customhouse, while the 
remainder was for the most part received from the tax on 
robacco and liquor, tegether with an inconsiderable amount 
from fines, forfeitures, and penalties. 

Under such a system the individual citizen rarely ever came 
in actual contact with the Federal tax collector, but the ex- 
penses of the war created a revolutionary change in our system 
of taxation. 

In 1919 the total governmental expenditures were over 
twenty-seven times as much as they were half a decade before. 

During the years 1919, 1920, and 1921 the sum of nearly 
£19.000,000,000 was collected from the American people in in- 
come and excess-profit taxes alone, while billions of dollars 
additional were collected in direct taxes on automobiles, jew- 
elry, candy, admissions and dues, capital stock of corporations, 
stump taxes, and taxes on various other articles of merchandise. 

In 1921 an effort was made to reduce these excessive tax 
burdens and a partial reduction was made. 

In 1924 a much greater reduction was made, and in 1926 
a real and substantial reduction of $365,000,000 in Federal 
taxes has been given the American people. 

In the 1924 act the Congress refused to accept the sugges- 
tions made by Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
set forth in his famous letter to Mr. Green, the chairman of 
the Ways and Means Committee, which suggestions became 
generally known as the “ Mellon plan,” a plan which was sup- 
ported by the administration and was backed by propaganda 
perhaps greater in ifs extent than ever before known in the 
history of American legislation. 

The storm center of discussion in the Mellon plan was the 
demand that the maximum surtax rates be lowered from 50 
to 25 per cent. The plan also provided that there should be 
no increase of the exemptions of the 1921 act, nor was there 
eny suggestion from the Secretary that the obnoxious special 
taxes should be either repealed or reduced. 

Congress refused to accept the suggestions of Mr. Mellon 
in the 1924 act. The maximum surtax rate was fixed at 40 
per cent, some of the special taxes were repealed, while others 
were reduced. 

In the act of 1926 the maximum surtax rate is lower than 
the rate suggested by Mr. Mellon in his plan of 1924. 

Yor this reason perhaps the statement has been made by 
many that the act of 1926 so closely resembles the suggestions 
rst Mellon made in 1924 that it might well be called the “ Mel- 
on plan.” 

This statement can not be reconciled with the. facts, and a 
careful analysis of the Mellon plan with the act of 1926 will 
show that there is even a greater difference between the Mel- 
lon plan and the act of 1926 than there was between the act 
of 1924 and the Mellon plan which was rejected by Congress. 

In the first place, the act of 1926 relieves from Federal in- 
come taxation 2,300,000 persons who would have been taxed if 
Congress had adopted the Mellon plan of 1924, for the Mellon 
Plan did not contemplate any increase of the exemption as pro- 
vided in the 1921 act. 

The act of 1926 increased the exemption of the head of a 
family from $2,500 to $3,500 and the exemption of a single 
person from $1,000 to $1,500. 
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The Mellon plan of 1924 provided for a normal tax of 3 per 
cent on the first $4,000 of taxable income. 

The act of 1926 provides for a normal tax of 1% per cent on 
the first $4,000 of taxable income, being a reduction of 50 per 
cent in the rate suggested by Mr. Mellon. 

On the second $4,000 of taxable income the Mellon plan of 
1924 provided that the normal tax should be 6 per cent. 

The act of 1926 provides that the normal tax on the second 
$4,000 shall be 3 per cent, or only 50 per cent of the rate in the 
Mellon plan. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 provided that the normal tax on all 
taxable incomes in excess of $8,000 should be 6 per cent. 

The act of 1926 provides that on all incomes in excess of 
$8,000 the normal tax shail be only 5 per cent. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a marriede man with no de- 
pendents, having an income of $3,000, would have paid $5 in 
Federal taxes. 

Under the act of 1926 this mani will pay no income tax at all. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de 
pendents, having a total income of $4,000, would have paid in 
Federal taxes $45. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay $5.63. On this 
income the taxpayer would pay eight times as much under the 
Mellon plan of 1924 as he pays under the act of 1926. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents, having a total income of $5,000, would have paid $75. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $16.88, or 
considerably less than one-fourth of what he would have paid 
under the Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $6,000 would have paid $120, 

Under thé act of 1926 this same man will pay only $28.13, 
er considerably less than one-fourth of what he would have 
paid under the Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $7,000 would have paid $1890. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $39.38, 
er less than one-fourth of what he would have paid under the 
Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $8,000 would have paid in 
Federal income taxes $240. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $56.25. 
Under this bracket the $8,000 man would have paid over four 
times as immch under the Mellon plan of 1924 as he will pay 
under the act of 1926. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $9,000 would have paid $300. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $78.75, 
about one-fourth of what he would have paid under the Mellon 
plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with a total 
income of $10,000 would have paid $360 to the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay $101.25, con- 
siderably less than one-third of what he would have paid under 
the Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $11,000 would have paid in 
income taxes $420. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $131.25, 
or less than one-third of what he would have paid under the 
Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $12,000 would have paid 
the Federal Government an income tax of $500. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay the Federal 
Government an income tax of only $168.75, or about one-third 
of what he would have paid under the Mellon plan of 1924, 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $15,000 would have paid 
a Federal tax of $750. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay only $311.25, 
or less than one-half of what he would have paid under the 
Mellon plan of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $50,000 would have paid 
a tax of $6,680. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay $4,878.75, or 
over $1,800 less than the Mellon pian of 1924. 

Under the Mellon plan ef 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $100,000 would have paid 
in Federal income taxes $19,840. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will pay $16,058.95, 


| or nearly $4,000 less than the Mellon plan of 1924. 
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Under the Mellon plan of 1924 the income tax of a married 
man with no dependents having a total income of $10,000 
was reduced only 30.76 per cent. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man had his tax reduced 
over 8O per cent. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 the married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $4,000 would have received 
a reduction of 25 per cent. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man received a reduction 
of over 90 per cent, or about one-eighth of what he would 
have paid under the Mellon plan. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $4,000 would have re- 
ceived a reduction in his tax of $15. 

Under the act ef 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
in his tax of $54.37. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with a total 
income of $10,000 would have received a reduction in his 
tux of $160. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
of $418.75. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924’a married man with no de- 
pendents with a total income of $15,000 would have received 
a reduction in his tax of $310, 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
of $748.75. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $20,000 would have 
received a reduction in his income tax of $460. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man will receive a reduc- 
tion of $1,101.25. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no 
dependents having a total income of $30,000 would have re- 
ecived a reduction in his tax of $860. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
of $1,741.26. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with no de- 
pendents having a total income of $50,000 would have re- 
cecived a reduction in his tax of $1,960. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
of $3,764.25. 

Under the Mellon plan of 1924 a married man with a total 
income of $100,000 would have received a reduction in his: tax 
of $10,300. 

Under the act of 1926 this same man receives a reduction 
in his tax of $14,081.25. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 reduces the income tax on a 
$5,000,006 income 50 per cent and on a $50,000 income less than 
23 per cent. 

The Mellon plan reduced the $5,000,000 income tax 
cent and $10,000 income tax 30.76 per cent. 

The Mellon plan reduced the $2,000,000 income tax 
cent and the $6,000 income tax only 25 per cent. 

The act of 1926 reduced the $2,000,000 income tax 60 per 
cent and the $6,000 income tax over 80 per cent. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 reduced the tax on the big incomes 
by one-half and the little incomes by one-fourth. 

The act of 1926 reduced the tax on the big incomes by as 
much as 60 per cent and on the little incomes by over 80 per 
cent. 

And yet they tell us that the act of 1926 resembles the Mellon 
plan of 1924. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 contemplated no reduction in the 
taxes on automobiles. 

The act of 1926 relieved the automobile industry of nearly 
$75,000,000 in Federal taxes. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 made no provision for the repeal of 
the stamp tax on deeds of conveyances. 

The act of 1926 removed all of this tax and by so doing 
saved the home purchasers of the United States over $4,000,000. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 made no provision for the repeal of 
the taxes on cameras, photographic films, jewelry, works of art, 
and many other articles, which taxes, notwithstanding those 
repealed or reduced in 1924 against the recommendations of 
Mr. Mellon, still amounted to over $20,000,000. 

The act of 1926 repealed these taxes. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 did not provide for either the repeal 
or substitution of the caplial-stock tax. This tax was one of 
the most objectionable of all the war taxes. It was a tax on 
capital. It meant a vexatious duplication of returns. It fell 
with equal force upon a corporation which had made money 
and one that lost money. It was not confined to the capital 
stock of the corporation, but was based upon the capital stock, 
surplus, and undivided profits. In determining the value of 
the corporate assets a potential value was invoked, a value 
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which included the good will of the corporation, Which good 
will had to be defined by the Federal tax collectors, 

The administration of this tax in determining the yaly. «¢ 
the assets of the corporation was so vague, so uncertain. i 
so indefinite that it invariably led to much disagreement 
continually opened many avenues of contention. 

The act of 1926 repealed this objectionable inheritance of tho 
war and substituted in its stead an increase in the corporation 
tax of one-half of 1 per cent for the calendar year 1926 and 
1 per cent thereafter. 

I have in this brief analysis outlined the principal differencrs 
between the Mellon plan of 1924 and the act of 1926. 

Disregarding the minor differences, there are three fundg- 
mental differentials between the Mellon plan of 1924 and the 
act of 1926. 

The first fundamental difference relates to the exemptions. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 insisted that the exemptions of the 
act of 1921 remain unchanged. 

The act of 1926 so materially raised these exemptions that 
2,300,000 persons who would have been taxed under the Me!lon 
plan are absolutely relieved from income taxation. 

The second fundamental difference between the Mellon plan 
of 1924 and the act of 1926 relates to the normal and surtax 
rates, 

In the Mellon plan of 1924 incomes in excess of $2,000,000 
received reductions amounting to 50 per cent, while the small 
incomes received a reduction of considerably less than 25 per 
cent. 

The act of 1926 gives an even greater percentage of reduction 
to the million-dollar income than was given by the Mellon 
plan of 1924, but at the same time the small incomes receive 
a percentage of reduction several times greater than has been 
given the million-dollar income, while over 2,000,000 taxpayers 
are relieved entirely from income taxation. 

The third fundamental difference between the Mellon plan 
of 1924 and the act of 1926 relates to the repeal of the special 
taxes. 

The Mellon plan of 1924 did not provide for the removal 
of these taxes, so aptly described as nuisance taxes, whereas 
the act of 1926 removed nearly $100,000,000 of these vexatious, 
annoying, and in many instances harmful and oppressive taxes, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield three min- 
utes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, Dr. Clarence True Wilson 
has been an honored and respected minister of the gospel for 
37 years in the United States. He was born in Milton, Del 
He married a Miss Maud Aiken, in Portland, Oreg. He was 
pastor’ of the Methodist Church at Seaford, Del., from 1889 to 
1891. He was pastor of the Methodist Church at Seacliff, 
Long Island, N. Y., from 1891 to 1894. He was pastor of the 
Methodist Church at Pasadena, Calif., from i895 until 1S98. 
He was pastor of the Methodist Church at San Diego, Calif, 
from 1898 until 1901. He was pastor of St. Luke’s Church, 
Newark, N. J., from 1901 to 1905. He was pastor of Grace 
Church, at Portland, Oreg., from 1905 until 1911. I have men- 
tioned the above churches of which he has been the pastor, 
illustrative of the wide experience he has had over the United 
States. 

He is the author of nine valuable treatises on temperance. 
For several years he has been the general secretary of the 
board of temperance of the Methodist Episcopal Church. He is 
known from one side of the United States to the other. These 
are the reasons why I am hopeful that our colleague from New 
York [Mr. O'Connor] will not leave that awful accusation in 
his speech standing against a man of this character. He could 
not get a member of the Methodist Episcopal Church, the de- 
nomination in which Doctor Wilson is well known, to believe 
that statement under any circumstances. The statement at- 
tributed to Doctor Wilson is undoubtedly a misquotation; it is 
undoubtedly an error. Newspapers misquote public men every 
day. I am sure Doctor Wilson did not make that statement. 
That is the reason I ask our colleague not to put that accusa- 
tion in the Recorp against this man who has spent his lifetime 
in the interest of humanity, so that it will go out all over this 
country. I sincerely hope that the good judgment of our col- 
league from New York will cause him to revise his remarks and 
leaye that accusation out. 

For nearly half a century Dr. Clarence True Wilson has 
ministered unto God’s people scattered all over the United 
States. He has preached to them from pulpits. He has hap- 
tized their babies. He has performed the rites of holy wedlock 
for their children. He has visited and consoled them when they 
were sick, And he has buried their dead for them. After all 
this, is he now to be condemned without a hearing on a mere 
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newspaper article and called a liar and dastard in the Recorp? | 
I hope not, 

or DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- | 
utes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, this general de- | 
pate upon the legislative bill has taken in so many subjects that | 
i; occurs to me it might possibly be stretched so as to take in a | 
<ubiect on which I shall speak, which is the crude-rubber in- 
vestigation recently conducted by the Committee on Interstate 
aud Foreign Commerce. 

No country in the world can measure up to the United 
States in the value and variety of its natural resources. We 
have within our own borders most of the raw materials which 
are essential to our welfare. Notwithstanding this, however, 
there are something like 70 commodities more or less neces- 
sary to our needs which we do not produce in whole or in 
part sufficient to satisfy our wants. Among the most impor- 
tant of these commodities are crude rubber, coffee, silk, ni- 
trates, potash, quinine, iodine, tin, sisal, quicksilver, and other 
important raw materials. These we must have and at a fair 
price. It is one of the duties of any government—and this is 
certainly true of our own—to see that every appropriate and 
proper step is taken to insure this. 

Before the war, and especially since, reports have come to 
us of efforts by foreign governments to control either the pro- 
duction or exportation of these essential raw materials. 
Three years ago Congress authorized the Department of Com- 
merce to conduct a thorough investigation to ascertain the 
facts. The work was thoroughly done. While it was nearing 
completion the complaints as to the detrimental effects of 
these controls became more pronounced. The situation was 
such that our alert and efficient Secretary of Commerce, Mr. 
Iloover, called it to the attention of our people in a public 
address. Upon the convening of Congress the majority floor 
leader, the distinguished and able gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Titson], introduced and the House passed a resolution | 
to ascertain the nature, growth, extent, and effect of these | 
governmental controls. The resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. The com- | 
mittee proceeded to conduct a thorough and intensive study 
and investigation. In this they were ably assisted by repre- 
sentatives from the Department of Commerce, including Sec- 
retary Hoover; Doctor Klein, Director of the Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce; and a number of other trained 
and able assistants and specialists. A few days ago the com- 
mittee submitted a preliminary report covering its findings 
and conelusions. This is House Report No. 555, and it is 
available in the Honse document room. The report was prac- 
tically a unanimous one. Several members submitted addi- 
tional individual views, but as to the findings of fact, both 
specific and general, the report was unanimous, 

There were also available to the committee several printed 
reports of the Department of Commerce, containing results of 
investigations made by that department. These were both in- 
teresting and helpful, and they are available to the Members 
and to the public generally upon application, 

The committee found that control of either production or 
exportation was being exercised by certain foreign govern- 
ments. I repeat, these contrels were being exercised not by 
private corporations in certain foreign countries but by the 
foreign governments themselves. For example, we found that 
controls of either production or exportation materially affect- 
ing prices had been instituted by direct or indirect govern- 
mental action, as follows: The Government of Great Britain, 
through direction of its Colonial Office to its East Indian posses- 
sions, over rubber; the government of the State of Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, over coffee; the Government of Chile over nitrates 
and iodine; the Governments of Germany and France over 
potash; the Government of Egypt over long-staple cotton; the 
Government of Japan over camphor and, at times, over silk; 
and the government of Yucatan, Mexico, over sisal. 

The excuse for exercising such control by governmental 
action—something quite unusual in modern times—was in- 
variably for stabilizing the price for the mutual benefit of 
producer and consumer. Under governmental control prices 
of the controlled commodities have advanced materially, in 
most instanees to exorbitant levels. For example, rubber ad- 
vanced te ever 300 per cent of the originally announced “ fair 
price” of 36 cents. 

The committee found that all of these controls had certain 
common characteristics. I mention several: 

(1) They are all confined to commodities where the pre- 
ponderating production lies in the country mentioned. To 
illustrate: The British possessions, when governmental control 
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was established, produced 69 per cent of the world’s rubber, 
Brazil 65 per cent of the world’s coffee, and Chile 100 per cent 
of the worlds natural nitrates. 

(2) They are confined to commodities where the consump- 
tion within the country of origin and control is in small rutio 
to the consumption in other countries. For example, 5 per 
cent of the world’s coffee is consumed in Brazil and 7 per cent 
of the world’s rubber is consumed in the United Kingdom. 
Only a small per cent of the nitrate or iodine production is 
consumed in Chile, and so on. 

(3) Of rubber, nitrates, iodine, sisal, coffee, raw silk, and 
camphor the United States consumes nearly half, and in some 
cases 75 per cent of the entire world’s production. 

(4) Generally speaking, the commodity must be such as not 
to be susceptible of an immediate increase in production in 
countries not subject to the control. To illustrate: It takes 
about seven or eight years to produce a rubber tree where it 
will actually produce rubber in considerable quantity. It 
takes about five or six years in the case of coffee. 

The suggestion was made when the resolution was under 
consideration in the House and since then both on this floor 
and in the columns of some of our newspapers that these gov- 
ernmental controls were instituted as a sort of reprisal against 
the protective tariff policy of the United States as embodied in 
the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922. The committee went into 
this phase of the situation. It was obligated to the House to 
find the facts and to report them fairly and impartially. It 
did so. It found that those controls were inaugurated without 
reference to whether our country was operating under a Re- 
publican or a Democratic tariff. It found that with the excep- 
tion of crude rubber every one of these controls was inaugu- 
rated prior to Sepiember 20, 1922, when the Republican pro- 
tective policy supplanted the Democratic tariff-for-revenue-only 
principle. For example, the Brazilian restriction of coffee had 
its genesis in 1906. The Mexican sisal restriction was initiated 
in 1915. The control of Chilean nitrates dates back to 1885, 
As I reeall it, every one of these controls antedated the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff law by several years with the exception of 
control over crude rubber by Great Britain. The Stevenson plan 
of rubber restriction by Great Britain was put into effect in the 
fall of 1922, almost contemporaneous with the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. But the Stevenson plan had been 
in process of development for many months before it was put 
into effect. The official committee was working upon it before 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff schedules were known to anyone. 
It is perfectly apparent, therefore, that the Stevenson plan con- 
trolling the exportation of rubber was not put into effect in 
retalintion for any particular tariff policy of the United States. 
In this connection I want to say this: Our country has not 
been alone in the increasing of its tariff duties. Fifty-two out 
of seventy foreign countries of commercial importance have made 
substantial upward revisions of their tariff.since the close of the 
World War. Many of these antedated the passage of the Ford- 
ney-McCumber tariff bill. 

However, the committee wanted to be doubly certain. They 
inquired as to our general trade relations with these countries 
whose governments were exercising this control of these essen- 
tial commodities. With the exception of crude rubber, the fovr 
leading government-controlled commodities come from Brazil, 
Mexico, and Chile. Take Brazil—we take 55 per cent of her 
coffee. We are by far her best coffee customer. Ninety per cent 
of what Brazil exports to the United States comes in free of 
duty, while 90 per cent of what we export to Brazil is subject 
to duty. There is clearly no ground for complaint on the part of 
Brazil as to our tariff schedules. Take Mexico—we purchase 
$0 per cent of all the sisal she produces and at prices fixed 
through the Yucatan Government. Highty-five per cent of what 
Mexico exports to us comes in free of duty, while 6634 per 
eent of what Mexico imports from us is subject to a tariff 
duty. It is obvious that Mexico has no just complaint against 
the United States as to our tariff schedules. There is no pos- 
sible ground for retaliation. 

We obtain our natura! nitrates from Chile. We pay what- 
ever price her Government-controlied agency determines. 
However, we admit 98 per cent of Chile’s products free of duty, 
while Chile, on the other hand, levies a duty on 0 per 
eent of our exports to her. Therefore Chile can not com- 
plain. 

With reference to Great Britain, rubber being subject to con- 
trol by that Government, we find that about 60 per cent of our 
imports from that country come in subject to duty and that 
about 10 per cent of our exports to Great Britain are subject 
to duty. However, upon these imports from us in the year 1924 
Great Britain collected in tariff duties over $100,000,000. The 
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average rate on the dutlable manufactured goods, constituting 
about one-third of the imports, was approximately 29 per 
eent. It must also be borne in mind that of our total exports 
to that country about 65 per cent are foodstuffs or raw mate- 
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Going into the matter further, the committee found that 
since the war the exports from the United States to theo 
countries had increased materially above the pre-war avery 
and that this was likewise true of our imports from t}o<. 
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rials. They go in practically free of duty. countries. I submit the following table; 
Merchandise exports to and imports from the leading countries in the foreign trade 
[Values in millions and tenths of millions of dollars, i. e., 00,000 omitted] 
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1925 1925 
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Since the war British domestic exports to the United States 
in terms of value have materially increased. The increase in 
1925 over 1913 was 74 per cent. During the same period the 
increase in her exports to the rest of the world, after taking 
into account the effect on the figures of the segregation of the 
Irish Free State, was approximately 37 per cent. 

This fact was also ascertained, that the average rate of duty 
in the United States during the year 1924 was 15 per cent. 
In the United Kingdom it was 10 per cent; Canada, 15 per 
cent; in British India, 16 per cent; and in Australia, 22 per 
cent. It is apparent frem these facts, and the committee so 
found that there was nothing whatever to the claim that our 
protective tariff policy was in any way responsible for these 
governmental controls or that it furnished any excuse for any 
reprisals of this or any other character. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. RAYBURN. The gentleman will remember, however, 
that when our Government protested to the British Govern- 
ment in 1924 and 1925, the British press did teem with the 
assertion that we had no right to complain, since we had built 
a tariff wall against their products. That was quite common 
in the British press during those months. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is true. There were 
protests from the British press, but there were no protests 
from the British Government. There was also a very decided 
expression of opinion from the British press, and that opinion 
from the British press is in effect to-day, and this governmental 
control of rubber is wrong and ought to be abolished, 

Mr. RAYBURN.. I mean to say they thought our Government 
had no right to complain. Is not this true about the control? 
And does not the same thing apply to a high tariff, that in 
time of peace it is almost intolerable, but in time of stress, 
when the supplies go down, as in the ease of rubber, instead 
of stabilizing it at a fair price, rubber went up to $1.20? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. The moment you begin 
to interfere in that way with the law of supply and demand it 
results in a condition of overspeculation. That is one of the 
evils of governmental control. It is bad enough when a private 
monopoly exercises control, but when that control is exercised 
by the sovereign powers of government, then the evils are 
multiplied. 


1 Kank of country is determined by its order among all countries, in export and import trade, respectively. 








Mr. Chairman, I shall at this point insert extracts from sey- 
eral British newspapers published contemporaneously with the 
investigation. The comment is quite critical and the hope is 
expressed that the control will cease, because it is economically 
unsound and in addition is bound to create international fric- 
tion and discord. 

The Westminster Bank Limited (London) Review for Feb- 
ruary, 1926, says in part: 

One may surmise, however, that what is at the back of Mr. Hoover's 
mind is not the specific issue of the so-called “ Stevenson scheme,” but 
a definite anxiety regarding the many problems arising out of the 
present system of national control of many essential raw materials. 
In arguing, consciously or unconsciously, that the freest possible inter- 
change of products of every kind is calculated to produce the maximum 
of wealth for the world in general, Mr. Hoover is, of course, merely 
taking his stand beside the classical economists. Nor is the force of 
his contention in any way diminished by his official position in the 
most highly protective state in the world. Many serious students of 
international relations must have been led to propose numerous ques- 
tions to themselves when reading Mr. Hoover's evidence. How far is 
the national ownership of raw materials likely to become a burning 
issue of the future? Will the precedent alleged to have been estab- 
lished by the British Government in the rubber plantation industry 
be followed by other states possessing a virtual monopoly of certain 
products? Given such a desire, what scope exists for its effective in- 
dulgence? In other words, are the world’s raw materials concentrated 
in certain narrowly defined geographical areas and thus subject to dis 
criminative treatment by governing bodies whose interests are not 
necessarily identical with those of the world as a whole? The reso- 
lution of the American House of Representatives, which at first sight 
appears to breathe the very quintessence of exclusive nationalism, 
proves on deeper examination to base its main argument on nothing 
less than the principles of Adam Smith, * * ®* 

We may conclude, then, that “ artificial” national control of raw 
materials is. a theoretically feasible, though not an economically <e- 
sirable, proposition, * * *# 


The Manchester Guardian Commercial in the issue of Thurs- 
day, January 21, 1926, has an editorial entitled “ End rubber 
restriction,” reading in part as follows: 

But the calmer minds on both sides of the Atlantic seem to be agreed 
that in the long run Government measures of restriction are always 
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Ineffective and that the most they can hope is to delay, but never to 
prevent, the operation of economic laws, 


The following is from the Manchester Guardian of January 
12, 1926: 

It does not, of course, follow that we are wise in treating rubber as 
though we had a monopoly of the supplies and in getting a price for 
it which is several hundred per cent higher than would give a reason- 
able profit to the industry. We may not be moved by Mr. THloover's 
arguments, but his conclusion may none the less be sound, And in one 
respect Mr. Hoover's argument is perfectly valid. He draws a distine- 
tion between commercial and state-aided monopolies. * * * 

* * * As the permitted exports increase, the restrictive effects of 
the act diminish, and it may be argued that the financial benefit is not 
worth the odium which Government manipulation inevitably creates, 


The Lomdon Economist of January 30, 1926, likewise points 
out the suicidal effect of such curtailment of production and 
export through monopoly control: 


* * * the reduced output of the British plantations was largely 
offset by increased production in the Dutch East Indies plantations. 
The fall to 55 per cent of capacity in the British area made, therefore, 
very little difference to the gross supply. In other words, we drove 
the industry into Dutch hands. This does not mean that restriction 
was entirely ineffective. In the very early stages it undoubtedly lent 
a fillip to the market, which seemed until then completely demoralized, 
but, as is always the case with artificial devices, it proved a double- 
edged weapon. 

The rubber market is, in fact, inclined to attribute the recent fall 
of over Is. 6d. (36 cents) 2 pound in rubber prices chiefly to the psy- 
chological effect of Mr. Hoover's propaganda, and when the huge 
amount of British investors’ money which is at stake in rubber shares 
is remembered it is easy for our American friends to realize that the 
influences promoting the lack of cordiality, of which we have spoken, 
are still operating. The whole story is an instructive lesson of the 
ramifications of effect which arise from Government interference with 
the law of supply and demand. 


The Malayan Tin and Rubber Journal of January 15, 1926, 
fearful of the effects of the Stevenson plan, comments as fol- 
lows: 


In point of fact we are not overeager to see such prices continue. 
They have disturbed the working of restriction, stimulated unduly the 
production in Dutch Indies, and given excuses for the rampage in 
4merica which causes wobbling at thé knees among the weaker of our 
own countrymen. 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. ‘The gentleman speaks of reprisals. 
The gentleman does not mean to contend or to imply that these 
controls were directed against the people of the United States 
particularly? They were directed against the world. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. They were not done to punish the 
rest of the world, but primarily to make money for the people 
they represent? . 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I think that was the announced 
object. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. It is practically a subsidy sup- 
ported by the different nations enjoying the control. Does the 
gentleman feel that is not just as equitable as it is for us to 
levy a tariff against any people? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In my judgment the two are 
not comparable. A protective tariff is to equalize the difference 
in the cost of production here and abroad. Whereas in the 
ease of these governmental controls an agency of the govern- 
ment controls and restricts production and exportation in ac- 
cordance with its own particular whim and desire. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER,. That is as to rubber, but that 
would not apply to coffee. The Government of Brazil controls 
coffee by purchasing a certain amount of coffee and taking it 
off the market, whereas the rubber control, as the gentleman 
says, was the restriction of production and the prohibition 
of the right to export. ; 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Before I take up the subject 
of coffee, let me say this much further on rubber. It is true 
we were not specifically mentioned as the sole victims of this 
monopoly. That can also be said as to the other monopolies. 
But the fact is that in practically every case we consume more 
of the given commodity controlled than all the rest of the 
world put together. It is certainly an evasive, even dishonest 
apology for the British rubber monopoly to say that it operates 
impartially upon all nations when, as a matter of fact, the 
United States consumes 75 per cent of the world’s rubber and 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Great Britain about 7 per cent—when there is 1 automobile 
for every 6 inhabitants in this country and only 1 for every 
46 in Great Britain. 

Theoretically, the control was directed against all countries, 
As a practical proposition, it was directed against us, and it 
can not be construed in any other way. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Is it not the purpose of a high 
or prohibitive tariff to protect our own people aud enable our 
people to enjoy profits and benefits they would not otherwise 
enjoy ; and when Great Britain is the one most affected by it, 
can they not charge with equal force that the tariff is levied 
against them as well as for us to say that the other is levied 
against us? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman is talking 
about a high and prohibitive tariff when there is no such thing. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. ‘The tariff is levied for the benefit 
of our nationals, is it not? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. And this was levied for the bene- 
fit of their nationals and it was to our disadvantage, because 
we are the largest buyers. But what I want to get at is 
whether the gentleman means to imply that Great Britain or 
Brazil directed their efforts against the people of the United 
States because we happen to be the largest buyers. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I said to the gentleman I did 
not think there was anything in the official correspondence, 
documents, and acts in question as to that, but in practical 
effect that is what it resulted in. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Let me point ont to the gentle- 
man that during the operation of the restriction scheme in 
1923, with the exportable allowance at 65 per cent, the price 
went down to 25 cents, while in 1925 the exportable allowance 
still being at 65 per cent, the price went up to $1.21. Is not 
that pretty good proof that the restriction plan had little to do 
with it, but it was rather the demand and speculation? 

Mr NEWTON of Minnesota. No, no. If the gentleman will 
refer to the report of the committee, he will find that at the 
time this plan went into effect there was a great stock of crude 
rubber in the warehouses in London and elsewhere, In London 
in December, 1922, it consisted of 72,299 long tons. Finally 
that stock commenced to go down. It got down té the mini- 
mum, and during the period of this investigation it was down 
to something like 6,000 tons as against twelve times that 
amount when the Stevenson plan went into effect. Further- 
more, during 1923 and early 1924 there was considerable laxity 
in enforcing the restriction measure, and large quantities of 
rubber were smuggled out of the restricted area, Another im- 
portant factor in keeping the price down during those years was 
the greatly increased output of the Dutch plantations, whose 
production was sharply stimulated by the curtailment policy of 
their British competitors. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Of course, the gentleman con- 
cedes that the levying of any kind of a tariff for protective 
purposes is a governmental act to protect the producers of the 
country in which it is in force, does he not? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. What is the difference in prin- 
ciple between adopting a protective tariff to protect the pro- 
ducers of a country and the adoption of export regulations in 
another country to protect the producers of that country? 
What is the difference in principle, both of them being govern- 
mental acts? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman ought to know, 
as he comes from that part of the country which very early 
in our history stood out against an export tax. They insisted 
that in our Constitution there should be a prohibition against 
an export tax. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the gentleman wants to dodge 
the question he can do so. I am asking whether the gentleman 
sees any difference in principle, regardless of what my section 
stands for and what his section stands for. I assume the gen- 
tleman when he gets on the floor presumes to be able to tell 
us something about the question he is discussing, and I state 
that in all good faith. I am asking the gentleman a question 
to which I really want an answer. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
he will get his answer. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I did desist until the gentleman 
began to wander off on some side issue, and I am trying to 
bring him back to the issue. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But, of course, if the gentle- 
man will not wait—— 


If the gentleman will desist 
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Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will yield the gentleman all 
the time he wants if he will answer that question, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman is very free 
with “his time” and I appreciate it. I can see a great deal 
of difference, not only because of what I just said to the 
gentieman—and which he did not like to hear—but also due 
to this fact, that when you restrict the exportation of an 
essential commodity which that country has to the exclusion 
of others you have an entirely different condition than when 
you levy tariff duties upon the ordinary articles which are 
produced in many countries and where there is no monopoly. 
The export tax to succeed must be based on monopoly of a 
substantial portion of supply. ‘Then this occurs to me: We 
enjoy no monopoly on these protected articles, They are also 
manufactured elsewhere. If under a tariff which is so high 
ws to be prohibitive prices are unduly advanced, then there 
can be a substitution of other articles to take their places. 
In the case of sisal, coffee, and crude rubber there are no 
practical substitutes. Therefore when there is produced in a 
country a substantial portion of the world’s supply of a com- 
modity and its government assumes control of its production 
or exportation to such an extent that the element of monopoly 
enters into the control, then it stands very differently than 
that of a protective tariff. : 

Mr, CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 4 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If it is wrong for Great Brit- 
ain to levy restrictive measures on the exportation of rubber, 
why does the Federal Government increase that restriction 
by levying a tariff protective duty—not a protective duty but 
a duty on crude rubber—and make it all the more easy for 
Great Britain to keep it out of the United States? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What is the duty on rubber? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I mean on rubber tires. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why does the gentleman draw a 
distinetion there? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman’s question was 
originally based upon the assumption there is a duty on crude 
rubber when there is no duty on crude rubber. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I was in error about that. 
There is a duty on rubber tires. We do not consume the raw 
rubber, we consume tht rubber tires. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I was under the impression 
we did comsume raw rubber and a great quantity of it; in faci, 
about 75 per cent of what the world produces. We put a duty 
upon tires because of the protection necessary for the Ameri- 
can workingman in order to maintain his superior standard of 
living. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. What tires do we import? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Illinois 
wants to know what tires we import. We import a few from 
France and Great Britain, if my recollection is correct. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then the gentleman has not 
got his tariff high enough toe protect the poor laboring man he 
is so anxious toe protect. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. We are at least protecting 
him far better than the gentleman’s party would protect him 
if they had things their way. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Mimnesota. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. I should think the gentleman from Texas 
would be rather embarrassed—— 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, the gentleman from Texas 
is never embarrassed. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. In these manufactured tires there woulkd be 
found a great deal of cotten; and if they shipped tires in here 
im an amount such as possibly the gentleman from Texas would 
like to see, where would the price of Texas cotton go? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman from Texas, 
like a good many of his colleagues, is always thinking about 
the man across the sea and never about the man at home when 
it comes to the question of the tariff [applause], whereas on 
this side of the aisie we think about the domestic market first, 
which takes care of about $5 per cent ef our products. When 
that is done we then consider the market across the seas. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Just for one question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota, I am sorry I can net yield now. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. It might help the gentleman out 
# little on this point. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sure the gentleman would 
try to, but as to this I doubt his ability. [{Laughter.] 
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Mr. BLACK of New York. Give me a chance at it, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Later on. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne. 
sota has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr, Chairman, I yield the gentle. 
man 15 more minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I want to briefly describe the 
Stevenson plan and the effect upon supply and price. Furiher 
details are available in the report under specific findings on 
crude rubber and in the tables in the appendix to the report, 
The Stevenson plan was the result of the deliberations of a 
committee appointed by the British Colonial Secretary, of which 
Sir James Stevenson was the chairman. The Colonial Secre- 
tary adopted the recommendations of the committee and for- 
warded them to the several legislative councils of the British 
East Indian colonies, which immediately put them into force 
and effect. 

The average price of rubber in New York for the year 1921 
was 16.50 cents per pound. In 1922 it was 17.50. During the 
war years, 1914 to 1918, the average was 67.41. Generally 
speaking, the New York market followed the base market at 
London. A fair average cost per pound for producing rubber 
is 18 cents. This is a Department of Commerce figure. The 
announced intention, therefore, was to increase the price so as 
to provide a reasonable profit to the producers. This, it was 
said, would require 30 cents per pound and not to exceed 36 
cents. Notwithstanding two years of low prices, practically no 
one of these plantations, great or small, went broke. The pivotal 
price in the seheme is 30 cents. The permitted exports auto- 
matically rise or fall quarterly as the price fluctuates above or 
below the 30-cent level, provided the British Colonial Oflice 
authorizes it. 

The yield of 1920 was taken as a standard. The yield is 
what is known in the operation of the plan as “standard pro- 
duction.” In one locality it may be 300 pounds per acre annu- 
ally, in another 350 pounds, and in still another 400 pounds. 
In no case does it exceed 400 pounds per acre. The plan puts 
into effect a limit on exportation from any plantation of a cer- 
tain percentage of standard production. No matter how much 
rubber one of these plantations produced, it would not be per- 
mitted to export more than the quarterly percentage of the 
standard production except by paying a confiseatory tax on not 
only the excess but the entire quantity exported. As I recall 
it, the first percentage put inte effect was that of 60 per cent 
of standard production. If the price went below 30 eents per 
pound the percentage was reduced. When it rose above 30 
cents it was increased. 

From October, 1922, until the period of this investigation the 
percentage has run from 50 per cent to 85 per cent. During 
the entire period of control the average restriction has been 62 
per cent of standard preduction. Aggregate standard preduc- 
tion was fixed at approximately 340,000 tons. The potential 
or capacity production at the period of the investigation was 
estimated to be 385,000 tons. Potential production, therefore, 
is at least 13 per cent mere than the base or standard pro- 
duction. 

On February 1, largely as the result of work done by our 
Government and this investigation by our committee, the per- 
centage was increased te 100 per cent of standard production. 
However, this still leayes a restriction in effect of about 13 
per cent, or, as I have observed, potential production is about 
13 per cent greater than standard production. It is also true 
that as long as the Stevensen plan is in effect the pereentage 
can be changed at any quarterly period. 

Its effeet upen work! supply during the peried of a little 
over three years by preventing exportation was the loss of 
abeut 360,000 tons, which was somewhat offset by stimulating 
production and nonproduction elsewhere. The net loss to the 
world is estimated to be at least 146,000 long tons. 

How did this governmental control affect the price? The 
average price per pound on the New York market during the 
four war years was 67 cents per pound. The average yearly 
prices in the postwar years were: 1919, 48.70 cents; 1920, 
36.3 ; 1921, 16.3 ; 1922, 17.5; 1923, 29.45; 1924, 26.2; 1925, 72.8. 

The monthiy average price during the year 1925 was as fol- 
lows: January, 36.7 cents; February, 36; March, 41; April, 
43.6; May, 58.4; June, 77.3; July, 103.2; August, 83; Septem- 
ber, 88.9; October, 98.1; November, 109.5; December, 98.2; 
1926—January, 86; February, 64. 

The quarterly changes in percentages of permissible expor- 
tation during the year 1925 fluctnated as fellows: January, 
50; February, 55; March, 55; April, 55; May, 65; June, 65; 
July, 65; August, 75; September, 75; October, 75; November, 
85; December, 86; 1926—January, 85; February, 100. 
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The peak price of the year was $1.21. The highest monthly 
average was $1.095, which was reached in November, 1925, 
which was three times the announced fair price of 36 cents. 

I now call your attention to one of several charts which I 
have requested the Department of Commerce to prepare. Chart 
1 sets forth the average monthly prices of rubber and makes 
certain comparisons with production costs, the “ fair price,” and 
the import value per pound. The price in cents per pound is set 
forth in the left and right hand sides. The years, months, and 
days are set forth at the bottom of the chart. The months in 
the earlier period are shown by the letter J for January, and 
so forth. The days appear only in the last four months, De- 
cember to March, inclusive. The base line shown is the produc- 
tion cost of 18 cents. Then follows the highly fluctuating mar- 
ket peice curve from the years 1921 to 1926. Its fluctuations 
show speculation. The crest of the curve is reached just as the 
investigation is first suggested in a letter from Mr. Secretary 
Hoover to Senator CAprer. Then follows a decline. Then comes 
a more pronounced and steady decline when with the introduc- 
tion of the Tilson resolution the investigation got under way, 
until from a peak of $1.095 the price dropped to a point around 
55 to 60 cents in the forepart of March. The “ fair-price” line 
of 36 cents is also shown, so that the actual market prices can 
be compared with it. When this “fair price” of 36 cents per 
pound was announced the British rubber growers kuew that it 
would yield them an ample profit. As in many other cases 
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order is placed in January at the then prevailing price they 
figure on the shipment reaching them in April, May, or June, 
as they may require it. Therefore import value in July reflects 
the market price prevailing in February, March, or April, when 
the sale was made. 

I submit a table from the report of the committee showing 
the quantity of imports, average value per pound by months, 
total] value, value at “fair price,” and import cost above the 
“fair price.” It is quite interesting. This import value curve 
and the table show that we are just now commencing to feel 
the full effect of the high prices at which our manufacturers 
were forced to make contracts last fall for delivery at this 
time. The market prices ruling at that time are of course 
shown by the price curve on the chart. The table is as follows: 


United Statea imports of crude rubber, July, 1925, to February, 1926 
Value at 
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Quantity value per — “fair” - 
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where the laws of supply and demand are artificially interfered 
with, there was a tremendous mounting of prices, as shown in 
the chart. Why did not the price curve show greater fluctua- 
tions in the years 1923 and 1924? The answer is the large sur- 
plus supply, which was not depleted until late in 1924. London 
stocks alone declined as follows: End of year 1922, 72,299 long 
tons ; 1923, 60,246 ; 1924, 29,488 ; 1925, 6,129 long tons. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not yield. 

Mr. DAVEY. For what I think is a very important point. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry I can not yield just 
now. 

The remaining curve is shown by the dotted line. It shows 
the increase in the import value per pound. The rise is later in 
point of time and is steady and certain as it mounts upward. 
No figures were available to show the advance in this curve 
after February of this year. Estimates indicate that the curve 
has not reached its crest and will not until March or April of 
this year. The peak so far is 80 cents, which was reached in 
February, 1926. 

Why the difference in these two curves—the one indicating 
prices and the other showing the value of our crude-rubber 
imports? Why are they not the same? The answer is that our 
large rubber manufacturers anticipate their wants by purchas- 
ing most of their requirements from four to six months in 
advance and possibly longer than that. For example, when an 
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United States imports of crude rubber, July, 1925, to February, 1926-—Con, 
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} value “fair” “fair” 
| pound price (38 | price 
cents) | 
1925 Pounds | Cents Dollars Dollars Dollars 
RN ae carrentals 77, 617, 160 | 64.5 | 50,027,338 | 27,042,178 | 22, O85, 160 
November.............. 84, 571, 583 | 66.5 | 56,271,963 | 30,445,770 | 25, 826, 193 
I champeta 90, 336, 039 | 72. 02 | 65, 065, 868 | 32,520,974 | 32, 534,804 
1926 | 
I it ene 04, 985, 457 76.35 | 72,528,151 | 34,194,765 | 38, 333, 388 
Pe Pasekticacbaswns 73, 618, 049 79. 64 58, 733, 370 26, 502,498 | 32, 230,872 





A Member. Are those London prices as shown in the price 
curve? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. No; those are the New York 
prices. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Will the gentleman explain the difference 
between the import value and the price curve? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The import price is the total 
value of all the rubber imported during the time shown by the 
dotted-line curve; that is, from July, 1925, through December 


to February, 1926, Under our tariff laws the importer must 
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set forth the true value of the article or commodity imported. 
This is true as to rubber, although it comes in free of duty. 
Of course, the value is based upon the price paid. The aggre- 
gate value per month is shown in the dotted line. The top 
eurve, on the other hand, indicates the New York spot market, 
which, generally speaking, is the same as the London market 
after allowing for differences in freight. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. So, on that chart there was no 
spot rubber bought by the manufacturers, and the price curve 
does not show 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Oh, we do not knew, the 
gentleman ignores what I said a few moments ago. 

Mr. DAVEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In a moment. These spot 


prices up here [indicating the price curve in November and 
December], some of which were speculative, were not paid by 
all the buyers of rubber and will not be reflected in the im- 
port value until you get over in the spring because purchases 
are generally made three or four months ahead. Now, I yield 
to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. DAVEY. In order to correct any false impression that 
micht be had I would like to say that the price curve indi- 
cates the spot prices paid-in the New York market by those 
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who have not bought ahead—in other words, these companies 
who buy on long-time contracts in the Far East follow the 
dotted curve. Every other manufacturer who buys on the spot 
market pays the spot market price, and that includes the small 
rubber companies. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
made that statement. 

Mr. RURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is not the detted line the average price of 
the imports, and in that dotted line there may be prices, of 
course, that were way above as well as some below? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes; it represents the average, 
but is taken from the aggregate of imports. 

For example, in July the average value per pound of all 
rubber imports into this country was 464 cents, whereas ‘the 
spot price in New York in July averaged 103.2, showing the very 
great difference between the import value and ‘the spot value at 
that time. In August, 1925, the average import value was 53.2, 
while the average on the spot market ‘in the same month was 83. 
In September the import valve average had gone up to 62.1, 
wheress the spet market averaged 88.9. In October the average 
import value had risen to 64.5, whereas the spet market average 
was 98.1. 


Yes; I am glad the gentleman 
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In November the import value had risen to 66.5, whereas it 
was 1.095 in the spot market. In December the import value 
was 72 cents as against a spot market of 98 cents. It will be 
neted that the import value was constantly rising, although 
during the time there was more or less fluctuation in the spot 
market. In January the import value was as high as 76 cents, 
and in February it went up to 79.54 cents. So that we probably 
have not yet reached the point where we are paying on an aver- 
age the highest that we will have to pay as a result of this goy- 
ernmental control of rubber. In this connection permit me to 
say that if you will take the total tonnage of rubber shipped 
into this country from Great Britain in December, January, 
and February and figure it up at 36 cents a pound (the “ fair 
price”), and then figure up what was actually paid for it, you 
will find a difference of more than $100,000,000. Therefore, in 
the last three months the consumers of rubber in this country 
have had to pay $100,000,000 more than the price the British 
themselves said was a fair price. 

During the period from July 1, 1925, to February 28, 1926, 
the excess import cost above the fair price approximates 
nearly $200,000,000. This is shown in the table referred to 
and also in Chart II. The peak in the aggregate cost was 
reached in January, 1926, while the peak in the average per 
pound was reached in February. February, of course, is a 
short month, having only 28 days. This fact would be a con- 
tributing factor in lowering the quantity of imports during that 
month. The primary cause, however, for a 20 to 25 per cent 
shrinkage in our crude-rubber imports was the exorbitant 
prices. As the price advanced from two and a half to three 
times the fair price, demand was affected. Conservation and 
reclamation campaigns were initiated by the Department of 
Commerce and cooperated in by the rubber and automotive 
manufacturers and consumers. This, I think I can say, was a 
big factor in decreasing the demand and consequently lessening 
the quantity of imports. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Minne- 
sota has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa, 
utes additional. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Just for a brief question. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I wanted to ask the gentleman if 
he had the average price for the entire year 1925, and how 
it compared with the agreed fair price. The gentleman, I 
think, will see in the statistical reports of the Department of 
Commerce that the entire amount imported was 888,000,000 
pounds, costing $429,000,000, on an average price of 48.2 cents 
a pound, or 12 cents a pound above the agreed fair price. That 
is all the rubber cost the manufacturers for the year, so that 
on 10 pounds of rubber, the average amount that goes into 
a tire, the manufacturers had to pay $1.20 extra above the 
agreed price for their rubber. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I think the gentleman is 
clearly wrong in his figures. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. I have them right here in the 
report. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I have them here. 

Mr, Chairman, the average price of crude rubber during 
1925 was 72.8 cents per pound instead of 48.2 cents. Instead 
of being only 12 cents it was 36 cents above the fair price. 
Thus the average price throughout the year 1925 was 100 
per cent over the fair price. If I am not mistaken, the 
gentleman’s figure of 48.2 cents is the average import value 
per pound throughout the year 1925. Using the average of 
72.8 cents, the scheme would involve an added expenditure by 
the American consumer above the fair price of $325,000,000 in 
the year 1925. Using the figure submitted by the gentleman of 
48.2 cents, the scheme would involve an added expenditure 
during that year of about $110,000,000. ‘Using the figure 72.5, 
it will be observed that the average during the year 1925 was 
four times the plantation cost of 18 cents. Using the gentie- 
man’s figure of 48.2, it was over two and one-half times the 
plantation cost. Gentlemen, no matter hew you figure this 
you can come to but one conclusion, and that is that the 
Stevenson plan has cost the American consumer of rubber 
several hundreds of millions of dollars in exorbitant prices. 

Now, then, in reference to retail prices and what the gentle- 
man ‘has said here in that connection. It is important to know 
how this advance hes been reflected in the prices of tires. 
However, in doing so we must necessarily deal with whole- 
sale prices only, since retail prices on the same tire vary 
between parts of the country or even within a single city 
or village. ‘Tire retailers, after buying their tires from the 
manufacturer at wholesale prices, resell them at retail prices 


Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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which they themselves decide upon. One tire dealer may add | 
20 per cent for expense, overhead, and profit; another may | 
add 3344 per cent, or even more. Since the manufacturer has 

no part in setting the retail price, he obviously can not 4 
held responsible for it. He can be held responsible, however, | 
for the wholesale prices which he himself makes. 

The tire in most common use in the United States to-day is 
the 30 by 3% size cord tire. In October, 1924, a common 
wholesale price on that tire was $9.85; in January of 1926 it | 
was $13.25. It has since been reduced, but I will deal with 
the highest wholesale prices, those which were ruling at the 
time of the committee’s investigation. The increase in oe 
wholesale price amounts to $3.40. At this point let me say 
that the Department of Commerce is not responsible for these 
figures which I shall give in reference to wholesale prices. 
However, the figures are reliable and I can say that they 
come from authoritative trade sources. 

Our ecrude-rubber imports in October of 1924 cost, on an | 
average, 23 cents per pound. In January of 1926 they cost 76 
cents per pound. ‘That is an increase of 53 cents per pound. | 
I have demonstrated from the charts and the supporting sta- 
tistics that import prices lag somewhat behind the stock mar- 
ket, but they are, perhaps, the best indication we have as to 
what rubber is costing the tire manufacturer. The raw rubber 
content of the 30 by 3% cord tire is about 6 pounds. An in- 
crease of 53 cents per pound in the cost of that rubber would | 
therefore seem to justify an increase in the price of the 
finished tire of six times 53 cents, or $3.18. We have seen that | 
the increase amounted to $3.40, or only 22 cents more than | 
what would certainly appear to be justified by the increased 
cost of the crude rubber alone. Sinee handling a crude mate- 
rial advanced more than three times in price involved in- 
creased financing, and so forth, the allowance of 22 cents would 
certainly appear not to be excessive. 

Let me take up another size, say, the 33 by 6, a balloon tire 
which is in common use on heavier cars. The tire weighs 31 | 
pounds, and its crude rubber content, I am told, is about 17 
pounds. The wholesale price of this tire in October of 1924 
was, generally speaking, about $27.50. In January of 1926 
the wholesale price had advanced to $37.50, a difference of $10. 
We have seen that the raw rubber cost the manufacturer 53 | 
cents more per pound, or a total of $9.01, leaving a margin of 
only 99 cents to be accounted for in other ways. 

I have shown how the price of crude rubber has materially 
declined since this investigation was initiated. In the mean- 
time tire manufacturers have reduced the prices I have just 
referred to by from 10 to 15 per cent. I think I can present 
the relationship between the wholesale price and these ad- 
vances in the spot market and in the import cost per pound 
more vividly by showing you this additional chart, which I | 
shall refer to as Chart IU. 

It shows the percentage of inereases in the spot price, the | 
average import value per pound, and the wholesale tire prices 
for the year 1925. The price of rubber on the market com- | 
menced to rise in January, 1925, and was gradual until April, 
when its rise was rapid. The import cost curve commenced | 
to rise in late February. The advance was steady and gradual. | 
The wholesale price of tires, based on four representative 
sizes, did not commence to rise until May. It was gradual. 
The advance did not follow either of the two other curves. 
One reason for this is that the cost of cotton and labor or 
material is a factor in fixing the cost and wholesale selling | 
price of tires. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the genfle- 
man yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry, but I do not want 
to impose further upon the committee. 

Mr. DAVEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I regret I can not yield. 

Mr. Chairman, i should like to discuss several more com- 
modities that are being controlled by foreign governments. I 
have not the time other than to refer to the report, where | 
potash, nitrates, sisal, and silk, and so forth, are specifically 
covered. I do want to spend a few minutes, however, on the | 
subject of coffee and the control by the Brazilian Govern- | 
ment of that commodity. | 

Coffee lends itself to governmental control very readily. | 
Brazil, the country of control, produces 65 per cent of the 
world’s supply, while it consumes but 5 per cent. One country, | 
the United States, consumes 50 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion. It produces practically no coffee at all. Of our total | 
annual consumption during the past three years 55 per cent 
came from Brazil. Coffee can be stored to advantage. 
fact, it improves under proper storage. It is produced in but 
few countries. It takes about six years from the time of 
planting to the point where the tree or bush commences to! 


In | 


| and intervention of our Government In thelr protection. 
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bear. Therefore, it would take some time to materially in- 
crease the production of coffee in quantities outside of the 
country of control. 

There have been three government controls by Brazil. The 
first was in 1906, the next in 1918; and the last one was com- 
menced in 1921 and is still in effect. As a result of this last 
control, the United States is being mulcted by this ygovern- 
mental-controlled monopoly about 10 cents per pound in excess 
over a reasonable or fair price. This amounts to about $135,- 
000,000 annually. Mark you, this is not the total bill. This 
is the excess over and above a fair price. In order that this 
may be more vividly presented to you I call your attention 
to Chart IV, which gives the coffee statistics during the last 
25 years. The top or dotted line shows the world production 
in millions of bags. The broken line underneath, which fol- 
lows its fluctuations yearly so closely, is the Brazilian produe- 
tion. The bottom curve gives the monthly average prices of 
srazilian 


coffees on the New York market. Rio 7 is one 
| brand. It is the bottom curve. Santos 4 is another brand, 
| Which is shown by the dotted curve. These are the two 


brands of Brazilian coffee that are used and sold here and else- 
where. It will be observed that at times there is little rela- 
tionship between these price curves and the production curve 
above. That is due to artificial control by the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment in the period I have just referred to. These years 
are shown in the shaded blocks or oblongs at the bottom of 
the chart. It will be observed that there a pronounced 
following each governmental purchase. When the 
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governmental control stops the prices drop. The control of 
1921 is still in effect, and, it will be observed, the price is still 
excessively bigh, notwithstanding that there is nothing un- 
usual in the world or Brazilian supply, as shown by the two 
top curves. 

Mr. Chairman, I have only had the time to touch upon this 
truly serious situation. ‘The purpose is merely to outline 
briefly what the country is up against. As Mr. Secretary 
Hoover well said in New York recently— 


There are many intermediate economic factors which affect the ebb 
and flow of foreign trade which call for constant consideration. I have 
for the past three years earnestly and repeatedly called attention to the 
increasing practice of foreign governments directly or indirectly to ere- 
ate controls of raw materials for price-fixing purposes where such domi- 
nate the production of a commodity. The maintenance of such controls 
is their business exclusively. But we have perhaps a right to cxamine 
the effect upon us, the friction they create, and the prospect they open 


| if world trade generally is to be conducted upon this basis. 


I believe all thinking people should be concerned over the future 
effect of these controls upon the world as a whole. 
dangerous implications. 

The immediate effect of these large incursions into business by for- 
eign governments Is that in nearly every one of these cases our Ameri- 
can business men and consumers have insistently demanded the support 
For years in 
some of these cases our people have exhausted every eJort by negotia- 
tion to avoid inevitable friction. Finally our Government is plunged 
into business If we would not see our consumers unprotected. Emotion 
is common enough between individual buyers and gellers, but when 


They have many 
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governments get Into price fixing they have established emotion upon a 
mass production basis, 
Our people have reason to be concerned. This investigation 


has certainly aided materially in reducing the price of rubber 
from the November price of $1,095 to the market price of about 
GO cents 


The committee made certain recommendations. I do not in- 
tend to enumerate them, for they are before you, but permit me 
to emphasize two or three of them. 


Kirst. We should become more and more self-sufficient by 
producing these commodities under our own flag wherever it is 
possible. 

Second. Where this can not be 
should be made in which the 
should assist to induce 
modities in other 


done to advantage an effort 
Government of the United States 
the production of these controlled com- 
countries who would agree not to interrupt 
free trading in them at any time. I am of the opinion that 
arrangements of this character could be entered into with sev- 
eral of the Central or South American countries, Haiti, the 
Republic of Panama, and the Republic of the United States of 
Colombia. Dr. H. N. Whitford, the crude-rubber expert for the 
Department of Commerce in the investigation, suggested the 
carrying on of experiments in conjunction with foreign govern- 
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ments for the development of rubber plantations. 
think something along this line should be done. 


Third. There can be no question that these governmental 
controls are contrary to the best interests of the American 
public. This being the case, American citizens should refuse 
to aid or assist these controls by extending credit to them. 
This is obvious. If for no other reason, self-interest should 
prompt such action on the part of American financial interests. 
The granting of loans of this character would inevitably create 
a just resentment on the part of the American consumer, who 
is footing the bill. I wish to say that in some instances re- 
quests for loans of this character have been refused. The 
administration has requested that they be refused. However, 
in at least one instance—I now refer to coffee—the securities 
of this governmental monopoly are being sold here in America 
by certain banking interests of New York City. No American 
financial house should float such securities, and no American 
investor should purchase them. Those who do are only fur- 
nishing these governmental-controlled monopolies with the 
means to further gouge the American public. These are plain 
words, but it is true. These loans ought to be turned down 
as a matter of patriotism and fair dealing between one Ameri- 
ean and another. 
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Mr. WEFALD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am sorry, but I can not yield. 
It is difficult to reach this proposition in any practical way 
through legislation. <A bill to prohibit such loans has been 
introduced in the Senate, but legislation ought not to be neces- 
sary. One thing is certain, however, and that is that the 
American consumer will not long tolerate the lending of money 
by American financial interests to these governmental-con- 
trolled monopolies so as to enable them to continue their ex- 
ploitation of the American people as they have been doing in 
rubber, coffee, sisal, and so forth. |Applause.] If these inter- 
ests encourage it or persist in it, legislation will not be with- 
held by the American Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, there is a feeling of unrest in certain portions 
of our country. This is more pronounced in the great Missis- 
sippi Valley than it is elsewhere. It evidences itself in various 
ways. Underneath it all is a feeling that the great and pow- 
erful financial interests of New York City are not only thought- 
less of the interests of the rest of the country but provincially 
selfish. The attitude of these financial interests during this 
investigation, as reflected in some of the New York papers, 
and especially in the financial journals, tends to confirm 
this impression. Their attitude throughout has been one of 
criticism. While in Congress a discordant note has been 
sounded now and then, generally speaking there has been 
substantial support of this investigation on both sides of 
the aisle. The press generally throughout the country has 
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been sympathetic with the exception of the papers I have 
referred to. 

I regret to see this attitude shown. Such an attitude can 
only bring aid and comfort to those who are profiting by these 
governmental-controlled monopolies. Instead of giving these 
monopolists aid and comfort, they should join with the rest 
of their countrymen in every reasonable and proper effort to 
discourage and prevent the starting or continuing of these 
intolerable controls. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Min- 
nesota has again expired. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Chairman, reserving the 
right to object, I shall not object if the gentleman will insert 
in the Recorp why his committee on the Republican side, so 
anxious to protect the domestic people—and he says the Demo- 
crats are anxious to protect the foreigner—did not go after 
the domestic tire gougers instead of going futilely after the 
British? 

Mr. Chairman, I shall withdraw my objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the Commissioner from the Philippine Islands [Mr. Gue- 
VARA]. 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 min- 
nies also to the gentleman from the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 

eentleman from the Philippines? [After a pause.] The Chair 
ears none, 
Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, it is a matter of gratification to the Filipino people that 
their fundamental problem is receiving the most earnest atten- 
tion on the part of several of the Members of this House. Not 
only te those who are in sympathy with the sacred aspirations 
of my people, but also to those who have taken the opposite 
stand, 1 wish to convey my most hearty appreciation. The 
Philippine problem is one of the most important that Congress 
has to confront, and it must be faced now or at some time in 
the near future. It affects not only the 12,000,000 inhabitants 
of the Philippines, but also the 110,000,000 of Americans. 

To the American people it presents a choice between adher- 
ence to their tradition of liberty or entrance tpon’a path 
whieh has been the road traveled by so many of the empires 
of the past. Let there be no mistake about it. However elo- 
quently one may refer to economic, sanitary, or educational 
improvements made by the United States in the Philippines, 
with the indispensable cooperation of the people of those 
islands ; however strong one’s desire may be to have the Ameri- 
can people aid those of other lands ; however tragic may be the 
imaginary picture drawn by the masterly hands of those who 
wish to prophesy, the issue has been, is, and so long as a 
righteous solution is not reached, will always be: Shall the 
American people deny to others the enjoyment of that liberty 
in which the American Nation “ was conceived” and that prin- 
ciple of equality to which “dedicated” themselves from the 
very beginning? Do the principles of liberty and equality 
undergo transformations corresponding to changes in geographi- 
cal location? Dees their application vary with varying races 
or nationalities? Shall America uphold, as she has always 
upheld, good faith between people? 

Students of history find inspiration in the gallant and pa- 
triotie stand of the thirteen Coloniés during the fateful days of 
the American Revolution. Their right to govern themselves in 
their own way was the underlying and fundamental issue. In 
accordance with the guiding principle of their resistance to 
what they regarded as British oppression these immortal words 
were inserted in the Declaration of Independence: 


* * whenever any form of government becomes destructive of 


these ends (life, liberty, and the pursuit of bappiness), it is the right 
of the people to alter or to abolish it, and to institute new government, 
laying its foundation on such principles and organizing its powers in 
such form as to them shall seem most likely to effect their safety and 
happiness. 


Of the thirteen Colonies, none showed greater devotion to 
freedom than Massachusetts. Time has not changed her ideals. 
Her spirit remains the same. The inspiration of John and 
Samuel Adams, Hancock and Paul Revere, of Phillips and 
Garrison still guides the steps of her people. They can not 
deviate from the sacred traditions born of the sacrifices, tears, 
blood, and lives of their dearest ones. They were among the 
first to fight for the liberty of the other Colonies as well as 
their own, 

In keeping with her heroic past, Massachusetts will stand, in 
this age when the theater of conflict between freedom and 
autocracy is as wide as the world, in favor of democracy. As 
during the Revolutionary period, she will hold fast to the doc- 
trine that in the Philippines or anywhere else “ governments 
derive their just powers from the consent of the governed”; 
that sovereignty resides in the people; that government should 
be one of “laws and not of men” and that “ privilege to none, 
equality to all” shall be its motto; that public officials are 
not masters but public servants; that the right to criticize 
government officials, including the very highest, is one of the 
greatest safeguards of freedom; and that the extensive use 
of the veto power by an executive not responsible to the people 
he governs is subversive of the principles of democratic gov- 
ernment. And I am convinced that when the flames of con- 
troversy shall have died away, the people of Massachusetts as 
well as those of the other States of the American Union, in 
looking back to the difficulties at present existing in the Philip- 
pines, will recognize that the Filipino people’s insistence on 
their right to govern themselves as they see fit is the only attt- 
tude consistent with those principles of government which it 
has been America’s proudest boast to have carried over to the 
Philippine Archipelago. 

Upon this question of fundamental principles, I am convinced 
there is no disagreement. But when these principles are ap- 
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plied; when, in the face of the promises made in accordance 
with them, the Filipines ask for the full recognition of their 
rights, objections arise in certain quarters. Let us examine 
very briefly these objections. 

First of all, regarding the racial homogeneity of the Filipino 
people. They are not divided into tribes as this term is gen- 
erally understood to mean. The names given to the so-called 
tribes are really indicative of geographical regions and not of 
differences in habits of thought or racial origin, They are a 
homogeneous race. Although, during the last 300 years, there 
has been a racial blending as the natural consequence of their 
social and political intercourse with the peoples of both hemi- 
spheres, yet, according to the latest census of the population 
of the islands, taken in 1918, out of a total population of 
10,314,310, 9,936,577, or 96 per cent, belonged to the brown or 
Malay race. In this connection I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the statement of Mr. W. Cameron Forbes, ex- 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands, published in the 
Boston Evening Transcript on March 13, 1926, in which he 
said: “It is pleasant to find something in which we can agree 
with Mr. Storey. He is perfectly right in his objection to the 
use of the word ‘tribesmen’ in describing the Philippine 
people. The great mass of the peoples have not those char- 
acteristics which we associate with the word ‘ tribes.’”’ 

In any case, it is very strange that the alleged lack of 
racial unity among the Filipinos should be used as an argu- 
ment against Philippine independence, There was a time when 
people liked to refer to America as the great melting pot, a 
haven of refuge to the oppressed, and an inspiration to ail 
lands and peoples. From every nook and corner of the world 
there was an enthusiastic desire to go to the promised land 
discovered by Columbus, there to form a new race dowered 


| With the capabilities and the genius of many races to serve as 


a monument to human freedom, equal justice, and universal 
brotherhood, The test was not caste or place of birth, but 
individual worth and the ability to contribute to the common 
good. 

And out of this wholesome philosophy has arisen a pecple 
noted for its comprehensive sympathy, its spirit of tolerance, 
its catholicity of outlook, its freedom from the thraldom of cus- 
tom and tradition, and its many-sided versatility. Is it not one 
of the most curious phenomena of history that from the over 
110,600,000 members of this amalgamated people doubts should 
arise over the fitness of a people for independence, more than 
95 per cent of whom belong to the same race on the ground 
that they are not sufficiently homogeneous, or that unfavorable 
conclusions should be drawn from the fact that a considerable 
number of their leaders have an intermixture of blood flowing 
in their veins? It may be that I am mistaken, but, to me, the 
test of a man's eligibility to guide a nation’s destiny should 
not be the purity of his bleed or his ancestry but his devotion 
to the ideals of his people and his ability to carry out these 
ideals. [Applause.] 

A great deal has been made on this floor and elsewhere of 
the supposed traditional enmity between the Moros and Chris- 
tian Filipinos. It would be well in discussing the question if 
we were to bear these facts in mind. The Moros and the Chris- 
tian Filipinos belong to the same race, although they profess 
different religions. The only time when the Christian Filipinos 
were allowed to deal with the Moros without outside interfer- 
ence was from 1913 to 1921. During that period not only was 
the military régime superseded by a civil administration, but 
schools were extended and other improvements made, more ex- 
tensively than ever before, largely out of the revenues collected 
from the Provinces inhabited by the Christian Filipinos. While 
these things were being done, peace, such as its inhabitants 
never knew before, reigned in the island of Mindanao, and this 
peaceful era continued until the time came for the revival from 
outside quarters of the legend of the hostility between Chris- 
tian and Mohammedan Filipinos simultaneously with the effort 
to take away from Filipino hands administrative control over 
the places inhabited by the Moros, 

To such -an extent has this Moro argument been used that 
the impression has been created that the Moros constitute the 
predominant portion of the population of the island of Min- 
danao, that the land they inhabit forms a distinct geographical 
unit, and that the overwhelming majority of them are opposed 
to Philippine independence or to being made a part of an inde- 
pendent Philippine republic. But again the figures of the 
Philippine census of 1918 show that there are only 443,037 
Mohammedans or Moros in the entire Philippine Islands out 
of a total population of 10,314,310, while the island of Minda- 
nao, in which most of the Moros live, contains a total popula- 
tion of 1,111,159. 

ot only do the Moros represent less than one-half of the 
total population of the main island which they inhabit, but it 
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is also the case that, contrary to the fond hopes of so many of 
the opponents of Philippine independence, they are by no means 
opposed to the aspiration of the rest of the Filipino people. On 
this point I wish to ask unanimous consent of the House to 
insert in the Recorp as extension of my remarks several docu- 
ments signed by Moro leaders advocating political independence 
for the mother land. These documents speak for themselves, 
and I believe are a complete refutation of the affirmation that 
the Moros are not in sympathy with the cause of their country. 
The documents referred to are as follows: 
{Translation] 

The located in different parts of Mindanao and 
Rulu and composed of Datos, Panglimas, Hadjis, Panditas, other 
representative elements of our respective localities, collectively 
their various fundamental in Moro- 


undersigned Moros, 
and 
hereby 
express sentiments on questions 
land, 

In the first place, we allega- 


tions published recently to the effect that we are enemies of the Chris- 


protest, as we hereby do, against the 


tion Filipinos and that we would never submit ourselves to a govern- 
ment managed by them. 

That although we Mohammedans profess another religion, we are 
conscious that, having been born in the Phiilppines, we are, and we 
have so considered ourselyes always, brothers of the Christian Fill- 
pino For this reason we desire to express once more in an un- 
eqiivecal manner that, whatever may be the future of our country, 
we will unite our fortunes with those of our brothers, the Christian 
iiipinoes 

That the present excitements obtaining in a certain part of Min- 
danao are merely of secondary character, and they in no way affect 


the sentiments of adhesion and loyalty of the Moros to the government 


and to the Christian Filipinos, much less the national unity that should 


be maintained over and above our differences in religion, usages, and 
customs 

We hereby affix our signatures to this document this 16th day of 
December, 1923, in the city of Zamboanga. 


The following signatures were copied from the original signatures 
of the of the petition, affixed their thumb 
marks thereto: 

Moro Pontucan, councilor ; 
Marani; Moro Jayari; 
Bancaan; Moro 


signers who respective 


Moro Balaya; Moro Jani; Moro 
Kurigue Macrohan; Moro 
Lukman; Moro Basara, 
Moro Awang; Hatib Jalan; Moro Balahud, 
councilor; Moro Asan; Maj Emeno, president, Lante; 
Mero Samal; Moro Meli Moro Udin; Teminey 
Jalan; Moro Nana; Idang Kali; Moro Sailala; Timuag 
Lomoh; Maharaj Haping, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; 
Moro Dathani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga Moro Mahi- 
gili, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Jawari, of Tigta- 
bun, Zamboanga ; Moro Opau, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga: 
Subuno Malunsing Timenay; Sulory Tampas; Datu 
Ngian; Moro Uhlay; Moro Tingkao, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Nulon, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; 
Tan Jilani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Hania, of 
Tigtabun, Zamboanga ; Moro Tupoan, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Moro ‘Tanjilani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga: 
Moro Pattang, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Jekirani, 
of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Ali, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Isa, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro 
Ayjani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Kudarah, of 
Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Jalani, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Haljani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro 
Islani, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Oto, of Tigta- 
bun, Zamboanga; Moro Tapang, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Danal, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro 
Maduki, of Tigtabun, Zamboanga; Moro Asad, of Tig- 
tabun, Zamboanga: Moro Buhang, of Tigtabun, Zam- 
boanga; Méro Nuddin, of Bitangbilang, Zamboanga; 
Maharaja Alam Jali, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro 
Pangholo Riaban, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; More 
Dinhan, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Malaga, of 
Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga: Moro Saluhan, of Cawa-Cawa, 
Zamboanga; Moro Hasim, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga ; 
Moro Astala, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Hadani, 


Moro 


Salibay coun- 


cilor ; 


Moro 


of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Suring of Cawa- 
Cawa, Zamboanga; Mohammad Sani, of Zamboanga, 


Zamboanga: Moro Mahari, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga ; 
Moro Jujain, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga ; Moro Tiamsi, 
of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Laksamana, of Cawa- 
Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Taralus, of Cawa-Cawa, Zam- 
boanga; Moro Samphila, of Cabingaan, Jolo, Sulu; 
Moro Enzalani, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Hamblaji, 
of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Masia Daligdigan; Moro 
Dugdug, of Cawa-Cawa, Zamboanga; Moro Ampatu, 
Labangan; Datu RBotito, vice president, Dinas; Data 
Tampipi, Malangas; Moro Calalagan; Moro Burundon, 
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Teniente ; Moro Astadie, Conauter; Moro Andae: Mors 
Gilon, of Bilang, Bilang; Moro Tajagi, of Bilang. p 
lang; Moro Igirani, of Bilang, Bilang; Moro No 

of Bilang, Bilang; Moro Ayjani, of Bilang, 
Moro Audang. 


tila 


TARAKA, LANAO, P. T. 
To the honorable Quezon, OSMENA, KALAW, and GuINGONA, 

Dear Sirs: I have the honor to inform you that I and my folloy 
are in favor of Filipino rule. From the beginning of the administration 
of the governor of Lanao, Major Santos, we have been cooperating anid 
supporting the government, which has resulted in the prosperity of our 


people. We also desire that the Philippines obtain her independenc: 
In this connection, I wish to state that we begin to dislike the 


American rule, because we have learned a lesson from the conduct o: 
Major Fletcher in Tamparan, when he married a Moro named Ito a i 
brought her to Zamboanga. For this reason we disfavor American rulo 
for fear that Lanao will be ruined. 
Very respectfully, 
KABUGATAN SABUADIATUGA, 
8a Taraka, 


We, the undersigned, Hatib Agasi, Panglima Lungbus, Maharaio 
Hajirul, and Dato Lukman, of Denas, and other prominent Moros of 
Basilan, Province of Zamboanga, ,do hereby declare that we and our 
peoples are in favor of the Philippine independence. 

The people of the north and those of the south are from the samo 
race, and we are all Filipinos, and although worshipping different altars 
we have lived, and continue to live, as one people, united by a common 
history and by a common destiny. 
HATIB AGASL. 
Dato LUKMAN, 
LALLA, 

SETToO. 


PANGLIMA LUNGRUS, 
MAHARAJA HAJinvun, 
ARIP, 
ASMAD. 
[Nore.—Hatib Agasi and Panglima Lungbus are the most prominent 
leaders in Basilan, in the Province of Zamboanga.] 
The following islands and barrios in Basilan Island are under their 
control: 





Islands: Sibihil, Sangbai, Asibi, Sangbai, Dakula, Pilas, Manga 
Salukkaluk, Tamuk, Lanawan, Bubuan, Tapian Tana, Saluping, and 
Lampinigan. 


Barrios in Basilan Island: Batani, Atong, Matekang, Bulansa, Luuk 


Sapi, Paneyongan, Bagbagun, Pangasaan, Malusu, Tabullongan, Kab- 
kaban, Lubug, Benongbungan, and Malang. 


There are approximately 8,000 people in these plaees. 
Translated by H. Gulamu Rasul, 





{Translation ] 
DITSAAN, LANAO, January, 1924 
Ilion. TEODORO KALAW, 
Secretary and Chief Adviser of the 
Philippine Commission of Independence, Manila, P. I. 

Datu: Upon receipt of your communication, I called a meeting of 
all the Datus and people of this district, and in that meeting we re- 
solved to favor the granting of independence to the Philippine Islands 
as a whole. 

In testimony of our support for the movement of Philippine inde- 
pendence we hereunto sign our names and place our thumb marks. 

Very respectfully, 

Datu Bayabao Minudar, Sultan sa Ditsaan 
District President; Councilor Malako; Tagurak ; 
sar; Dalundong; Councilor Datu Sakar; (Saripada) 
taunto; (Pameliyan) Sangkayo; Mapando; Macadatu; 


and Municipal 


Sasa- 


Binasing; Riga, Sultan sa Lumbayague; (Mamina- 
sakan) Dumiar; Makaranpak (teacher); (Shiek) 
Manatiga; (Kali) Ludogan; (Raja Kali) of Ditsaan; 


Imam Buat; Imam Dimapandang; Imam Mamarenkas; 
Hatib Unati; Imam Desemenong; Bakal; (Simbaan) 
Makaogis; Batiaga: Imam; Mulep; Mabakal; (Sanku- 
pan) Raguiab; (Kabugatan) Urogan; Paskan; Dindino, 
Sultan sa Buayan; Dimarunsing (Sankupan) ; Counci- 
lor Kumayog; Abantas, Sultan sa Dagurampiyan; 
Councilor Dilumbanga; (Rajamuda) Barambagan; Anu- 
kar; Mapandi; Macaraya, Sultan sa _ Bayalno; 
Manaque, Sultan sa Gata; (Imam) Dumaraya; Mamay- 
lao, Sultan sa Porna; Dacula, Sultan Pidtaylan; Agas, 
Sultan sa Didagen; Bandas, Sultan sa Bayabas and 
Councilor Boadipalo; Mowa, Sultan sa Gandigan; 
Mauluawan, Rajamoda sa Maguindanao; Datu Sulay 
man; Dimnatang, Datu Imam sa Ditsaan; Shieka Datu 
of Ditsaan; (Jumla) Marimpong; (Kabugatan) Ped 
tado; Datu Manalo; (Rajamoda) Layla of Bayabao; 
(Rajamoda) Urogan of Sawil; Datu Makaumbao; Datu 
Dimenag; Councilor Datu Darayakal; Maranda (Raja- 
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moda of Ditsaan): Datu Pangaga; Mamah; Sultan sa 





Bubong; Datu Tumarampong of Minanga; Bisaya 
Kabunsuan; Lugman, Sultan sa Laaya; (Kabugatan) 
Maranguit; Vice President Tambilawan; © (Amiro 


Marangkun ; Datu Layla; Pako; Mambaay (Aluyodan) ; 
Marjok; (Sankupan) Sampurna, 


{Translation of part of letter] 
RAMAIN, LANAO, January 2, 192}. 
Hion. Teoporo Kataw, 
Secretary and Chief Adviser of the 
Philippine Commission of Independence, Manila, P. I 

Tatu: This sympathy toward independence is not limited within 
our district only but also found in the several parts of the Province of 
Lanao. 

In witness to our act we hereunto sign our names and place our 
thumb marks. 

Very respectfully, 

Aloaya Alonto (Sultan of Ramain), Datu Turoganan Maga- 
dan, Mama Pataraga, Lumondot Penekir, Datu Limbo 
bogan Sampurna, Rajameda of Tibuk, Dimaronsing 
Anapar, Datu Manukarang Mamintal, Panambolan 
Sampo, Damakaling Tagoloan, Raja Alonto, Sampurna 
Amping, Domator Bayabao, Datu Arimao Midog, Datu 
Mangingisa Agol, Datu Gampong Abor, Tukalo Ayba, 
Datu Simumimba, Panolendeya Sapilogoan, Datu Ka 
molo, Datu Saudagal Imel, Datu Asamnang, Datu Mali, 
Datu Domangkolub, Hadje Nosecalim, Udal Alagadi, 
Datu Dilimbagan, Ambur (municipal president of Ta- 
raka), Datu Kali Sarigedan, Abdul Gani Noor (teacher), 
Sultan Alaoya, Datu Pagadapen, Datu Diakat Mangeza, 
Jerirauo Carro, Datu Motaray, Datu Mauyag Nuska, 
Datu Mala Nuska, Datu Pengenagena, Datu Sivil 
Bongkarawan, Datu Bongkarawan Ramain, Gogo Sul 
tan Adil, Datu Gomusong, Datu Penekir, Tuan Ampa- 
towa, Datu Arigay, Kabialoto (Ampowan), Sultan 
Kaurog, Gumaboy (Bgrrio Lt.), Datu Babak (coun- 
cilor), Datu Bongkarawan, Malamama Tukalo, Datu 
Kamolo, Makaluwan Panakawan, Datu Batu, Magana- 
kan, Gurongdatu Dimarao, Enedal Gugo, Makangen 
Bajalan, Bangkolo Maganbit, Limos Uto, Penda Lang- 
kag, Mabaway Magangkong, Datu Berna Alunto, Ba- 
gambaran Gorong, Datu Idel Garapid, Angad Garapil, 
Datu Dumaub Dalumangcob (Mama Sa Magindanao), 
Datu Ulata Rataban, Datu Ibra Apa (Rajamoda Api- 
tailan), Samporna Paniro (Kasanguan), Kalala Dag- 
dib, Podag Dayki, Dasingan Sarigidan, Somararan 
Toboakar, Datu Dagdel Saripada (Rajaidardaya), 
Datu Manaleseb Dumaob, Datu Magangkong, Sali, 
Modawi Peguinaguena, Makasimbao Badiaran, Am)o- 
ludto Bajalau, Mayani Bara, Datumang Alaong (vice 
president of Ramain), Datu Tukalo, (Panonjunang) of 
Delabayan, Datu Panempang (councilor), Datu Loma- 
bao, Datu Asamporna in Ramain, Datu Mala Walilama 
Saripada sa Bayabao, Datu Dadamara-Busuan Ramain, 
Datu Macaugis-Pitailan Sa Bayabao, Mawiag Baroni, 
Sirisipi Masicampo-Pangagaadil, Maraurao Abat-Datu 
Sa Bayabao, Matandar-Pangaga Adil, Tumarompong 
Mangadadato, Lapango Macicapo, Datu Tarda Mada- 
yan, Datu Abobakar Si Umar Baklayan (Imam sa Bak- 
layan), Asmile Akanagk, Sumadar Sumua, Dimapen 
Umar, Dalog Sarigidan, Mamarubauba. 

Translated by Menandang [Piang, Bureau of Non-Cbristian 
Tribes. 





[Translation] 


We, the undersigned, affix herewith our thumb marks with our own 
initiative, willingly and voluntarily. We do not like that our land be 
segregated from Luzon and the Visayan Islands. We want independ- 
ence. Nevertheless we must govern our land like our brothers in Luzon 
and in the Visayan Islands. We do not want a territorial form of 
government like that of Dlawaiian Islands. We want independence. 
March 5, 1924. 

Panglima Bandahala, municipal president, Lu-uk and Tandu; 
Sayroka, prominent man of Pata Island; Maharaja Asa- 
kil, ex-vice president of Parang; Pongotan, son of 
Maharaja Asakil, prominent man of Parang; Mocsan, 
councilor of Pata Island; Selbin, councilor of Parang; 
Saloan, councilor; Dansalan, prominent man of Daong- 
dong; Ambang, prominent man of Daongdong Island; 
Jalilul, prominent man of Pata; Panglima Jalmani, mu- 
nicipal president, Parang and Silangkan; Iman Sariol, 
eouncilor and spokesman of Parang; Hadji Bin Idris, 
ex-councilor of Bus-bus; Mass Abbu, prominent man of 
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Parang;: Masbud, prominent man of Daongdong: Pan 


glima Agga, president of Panamaw ; Abubakar Agcga 

of President Agga ; Usung, councilor of Panamaw; Maha 
raja Jailan, councilor of Panamaw; Ulangkaya Laja, 
councilor of Lu-uk; Ikin, prominent man of VPansul; 
Sakilan, prominent man of Pansul; Karim, promir 
man of Pansul; Isarani, son-in-law of President 
Mamma; Maddas, prominent man and planter of P 
rang; Nakib Usman, councilor of Panamaw distri 
Maharaja Pahalawau Simihag, vice president of Pana 
maw; Jainuddin, prominent man of Panamaw; Abmad, 
prominent man of Panamaw:; Maharaja Absara, coun 
cilor of I 1k; Panglima Sabdan lef of Tubig; Hal 
ral, prominent man of Pansul; Hatib Utong, prominent 
man of l’ansul; Ulong, prominent man of VPansul; 


Hiamid, prominent man of Pansul; Bairulla, prominent 
man of Panamaw; Panglima Unga, vice president of 
Gitong; Sahibad, councilor of Lu-uk; Mukarin, coun 
cilor of Lu-uk; Mamma, vice president of VPansul; 
Dahin, prominent man of Pansul; Sadidul, son of l’an 
glima Sabdani; Ambe, prominent man of Pansul; Sahl 
buddiu, prominent man of Pansul; Dato Teting, coun 
cilor of Bagsah, Parang. 
[Translation] 

We si 
tarily attached our thumb marks. We are from the islands of Siasi, 
Tapul, Lugus, Dapak, and Laminusa. We, the chiefs of the different 
islands and our followers do not want to be segregated from Luzon 
and the Visayan Islands. We do not want a territorial form of gov 
ernment. We want an independent form of government Inasmuch 
as the Congress of the United States has made the sacred promise 
net to conquer this land for territorial aggrandizement, Mindanao and 
Sulu are with the peopie of Luzon and Visayas. We do not like our 
land be segregated from Luzon and the Visayan Islands, March 7 
1924, 


gned with our own bands and upon our own initiative volun- 


Panglima Jurkanain Taup, municipal president of Siast; 
Maharaja Sahid, councilor of Pandami; Maharaja 
Kalimoddin, councilor; Iman Undang, councilor; Dato 
Massal, councilor; Panglima IHidlana, councilor; 
Panglima Dagusan, municipal district president of 
Tapul and Lugus; Tengal, prominent man; Umbang, 
prominent man; Salip Alawie, councilor; Maharaja 
Jumat, councilor; Janjahari, prominent man; Vang: 
lima Mana Taup, son of Mah. Taup of Siasi; Imam 
Iiaadil, prominent man of Siasi; Habib Mura, promi- 
nent man of Jolo; Maharaja Alimadin, councilor; 
Panglima Nurilla, councilor; Maharaja Aminulla, 
councilor; Panglima Ebbuk, ex-president of Siasi; 
Nakib Lomoyud, ex-headman of Cabengan; Utu Basa- 
ruddin, prominent man of Jolo; Susulan, lieutenant of 
the Barrio; Isnanin; Ismail; Ulis; Haharaja Sahipa, 
prominent man; Mohaamd, prominent man; Abtahi, 
prominent man of Jolo; Balaji, prominent man of 
Siasi; Aradani, councilor; Maharaja Sabdanti, coun- 
cilor; Panglima Matti, chief of Tubig, China, Pandant; 
Asaril, lieutenant of Barrios; Hassan; Ota-olla, promi 
nent man; Urud, prominent man of Siasi; Latip, 
prominent man of Tapul; Sahubil, prominent mun; 
Panglima Labbai, councilor; Panglima Jawadil, coun- 
cilor; Dawila, lieutenant of Barrios; Mohammed, 
prominent man of Siasi; Isnain, lieutenant of Bar- 
rios, 





[Translation] j 
I, Panglima Longbus, have the honor to forward this petition 
which is signed voluntarily by the prominent chiefs of Basilan with 
the consent of their respective followers. 
We do not want Mindanao and Sulu to become a Territory of 
America; what we want is independence, 
Marcu 20, 1924. 
PANGLIMA LoNGBUS, 
PANGLIMA ADAM, PaDUKA JALAL, 
ULANGKAYA Sarast, IMAM ITANAPI, 
HATIB PASCUAL, AMINDE, 
DALAMPEL 


PANGLIMA MAHAKAL, 


(A letter from the prominent chiefs of Sulu, particularly Panglima 
Bandahala, municipal district President of Look-Tando, with his 
18,038 followers.) 

To President Quuzon: 

Sin: We chiefs agree to follow the idea of our son, Hadji Gulam, 
and in testimony we sign our names to a petition and took pictures 
with him, The petition was handed to him. All the chiefs of Jolo, 
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Siasi, Lugus, Tapul, and Laminusa were visited by him and he was 
well received. He was accorded by the people with respect similar 
to that which is usually accorded to myself, Panglimas Jalmani, Agga, 


Unga, or other high chiefs. I believe nobody can do what he has 
done. Te came to our places when most of us were against independ- 
ence and were in favor of the separation of Mindanao-Sulu and 
Palawan from Luzon and Visayas. He explained to us everything, 


which explanation has led us to change our attitude and to send the 
petition, We are henceforth with him. 
The people under the other chiefs are as follows: 


iid ae 
23, 068 


ie De, cnsepemsentziitiineninitiriiiaitniadapiatinsiningmtnaianiteie: 
Jalmani_._. 


Vanglima 
Vanglima 


Panglima <Agga one Se a a eh a neg ae 217 
pene ee A ah, cise cctiticititn ction ckciesitin inanimate vit ante ene 19, 458 
These chiefs and myself were the warriors of the sultan and his 


minister, Hadji Butu. 
We want that our son, Hadji Gulem, will go with the president to 


America as our representative. Te is authorized to speak for us even 


before Congress. ‘He can say that petitions sent by the Americans 
to America were fake. There ‘have been several missions sent to 
Almerica, but no Joloano has gone with them, so we desire this last 
mission will take our kon, Hadji Gulam, along as the representative 
of the Mohammedan Filipines. He ean tell Congress that we belong 
to the same race and we are all wanited in the desire for Philippine 


independence, 
Very respectfully, 

Iiadji Gulam has left 
(Translated 


for Zamboanga. 
from original letter by 


Mr. GUEVARA. I wish to refer now to the literacy of the 
Filipinos. It was ‘asserted that their present or actual literacy 
is 35 per cent. If the basis of computation is the total popula- 
tion, this figure is correct; but if it be the pepulation 10 years 
of age and over, as is usually the case, then the percentage of 
literacy is 60. According to the Philippine census of 1918, the 
total population of the Philippines 10 years of age and over was 
6,381,261 (vol. ii, p. 53). The total literate population was 
3.128.654 (vol. ii, p. 60). ‘These figures show that the percentage 
of literacy as of 1918 was about 50. Taking as a basis the 
increase in Philippine literacy from 1908 to 1918 and applying 
that rate of increase from 10918 to 1925, the present percentag 
of literacy is found to be 60. 

Geutlemen of the committee, let me note fer a moment the 
criticism launched against our political leaders. Time and 
again charges have been made that independence for the 
Philippines would mean the exploitation of the people by their 
political leaders, and that a condition even worse than that 
existing under Spanish rule would result. It is assumed that 
they are selfish politicians; that they are unreliable, unjust, 
unpatriotic, and treacherous. And this, without the slightest 
shred of evidence to substantiate them or on the supposed 
testimony of persons hiding behind a cloak of anonymity. 
Such accusations, however, should not surprise anyone famil- 
iar with the history of any people struggling to be free. The 
builders of this Republic were pilloried by the enemies of its 
freedom as “common individuals” who “could not dignify 
themselves by any title they might adopt, who were appealing 
to passion and not to the reason of the British nation.” They 
were branded as selfish men who hoped to “derive private 
emolument from public calamities.” In ‘the drafting of the 
Declaration of Independence, that immortal charter of liberty, 
they were accused of “ willfully or ignorantly” distorting the 
facts and deducing arguments from “premises that have no 
foundation in truth.” 

Mr, JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUEVARA. I will. 

Mr. JONES. The gentleman has attended some of the elec- 
tions over there or was in the Philippines when they held an 
election? 

Mr. GUBPVARA. 

Mr. JONES. What system of ballot did they use over there? 

Mr. GUEVARA. The Australian ballot. 

Mr. JONES. Was there any effort made during election day 
to intimidate voters, or did they permit them to vote as they 
pleased? 

Mr. GUEVARA. They voted as they pleased. It is impos- 
sible to intimidate the electorate of the Philippine Islands. 
I have been a candidate for four consecutive terms and I do 
not remember of any ease in which an eleeter in my district 
had heen intimidated by anyene. 

In this connection the name of Mr. Manuel L. Quezon, presi- 
dent of the Philippine Senate, having been especially men- 
tioned, and in erder net to-encreach teo much on the valuable 
time of this Heuse on questions affecting personalities, I ask 
unanimeus consent to insert in the Recorn a letter addressed 
to me by Senator Sergio Osmefa on this subject: 


Arabic Menandang Pieng.) 


Yes, sir. 
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PHILIPPINE COMMISSION OF INDEPENDENC?E, 
PHILIPPINE Press Bureav, 
Washington, D. C., Febr uary 20, 1926 

My Dear Commrssionern Guevara: In the speech of Congre a 
UNDERHILL, of Massachusetts, regarding affairs in the Philippines 
which appears in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 18 192% 
there are passages which, in the interest of a correct underst Sie 
our political history, should not be allowed to pass unnoticed. 

The charge is made that there existed and still exists a political 
oligarchy in complete control of our public affairs. For 20 years new 
every election held in the Philippines has been free and orderly 
Almost a million voters teok part in the general elections of 1925, 
The present Governor General, an advocate of the indefinite retention 
of the Philippines, has testified to the orderly character of this elec. 
tion as well as the other one held during his term of office. Is it 
possible that hundreds of thousands of voters using the secret ballot 
have been the victims of intimidation for 20 years? How can this 
theory of complete control by a few politicians be imade-to square with 
the growth of a vigorous minority party during this period? 

This argument has been repeated so many times that I would not 
have felt obliged to write this letter if it were not for the fact t! at 
Congressman UNDERHILL has mentioned my name in connection with 
that of Senate President Quezon and General Aguinaldo. That Presi 
dent Quezon, being at the head of the Filipino participation in the 
government of the islands, sheuld be made the target of criticism by 
those who are opposed to Filipino aspirations is to be expected. Ney: . 
theless, I regret extremely that, im alluding to the difference of opinion 
which arose in 1922 between Senate President Quezon and myself, be 
referred to President Quezon in the language he did. Whatever may 
have been the merits of our respective viewpoints then, the controy ersy, 
in my belief, was the resalt of convictions honestly held, and the 
privilege of deciding such questions of public policy rests solely with 
the constitutional representatives ef the people. Once those decisions 
have been made, they should be accepted and followed with loyalty. 

Congressman UNDERHILL is pleased to indulge in speculation regard- 
ing candidates for president of the future Philippime republic. While, 
of course, I am flattered by hig inclusion of my name, I may say with- 
out hesitation that I do net aspire to such an exalted position. And 
I ean not agree with the prediction of the certainty of an appeal 
from the ballot to the bullet in our future elections. The Filipinos 
were already a law-abiding people when the Pilgrim Fathers landed on 
the shores of New England. For over 20 years, in all our elections, 
local as well as general, peace and order have been maintained, and 
the results have been accepted with good grace by the defeated parties. 
The period of almest complete Philippine autonomy (1913-1921) was 
not an exception. Neither was that of the short-lived Philippine Re- 
public in 1899. If we are to judge the futwre not by impressionistic 
sketches but by an unbiased examination of facts as they have been 
and as they are, then there is not the slightest cause for alarm over 
the possibility of disorders arising out of elections in an independent 
Philippine republic. 

With the ether points covered in Congressman UNDERHILL'S speech 
I shall not ‘now concern myself. They are sufficiently answered by 
your own speeches as well as those of others who are in sympathy with 
our aspirations. 

Very truly yours, 


Ssimman 


anding of 


Sercio OSMENA, 
Hon. Prpro ‘Guevara, 
Resident Commissioner from the Philippine Istands, 
8 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 


Turning now to some of the larger aspects of the Philippine 
problem, whatever may be our views regarding immediate 
independence, I believe we are of one mind in our opinion of 
the present political status of the Philippines. It is unsatis- 
factory to both Americans and Filipinos. It can not and should 
not be further prolonged. Laws passed by the Philippine 
Legislature are subject to a practically unlimited veto of 
an appointed executive. Whatever may be the causes of the 
extensive use of the veto power in recent years, the fact that 
this power has been exercised in so many instances shows a 
lack of proper coordination between branches of the Goy- 
ernment which are expected to work together. No Filipino 
political party can present to the electorate a platform whose 
promises it can, with any degree of confidence, pledge itself 
to fulfill, 

Under such conditions, outside capital, needed in our eco- 
nomic development, hesitates at the threshold of opportunity ; 
and the Filipino people who otherwise would welcome its en- 
trance view its very approach with misgiving. We have raw 
materials and natural resources in abundance ; you have finan- 
cial resources almost limitless in extent. Yet, when advance in 
industry and development should be proceeding with giant 
strides, we find its step timid and halting. 

And, hew resolve this deadlock? From the time when we 
first came beneath your flag, your Presidents, each in turn, 
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have held before us the promise of ultimate freedom. Step 
by step, we have been led toward the promised land; each 
change which has been made in the government of the Philip- 
pines from the original military régime to the date of the 
Jones Act has granted to her people a greater measure of con- 
trol of their own affairs, of advance toward real self-govern- 
ment and complete independence. Is this the time for the 
United States to sound a retreat? Is this the time to halt 
progress and substitute reaction? Shall America now tell us 
that she will turn back the pages of her record? Shall this 
be the message of Americans to a people who are not only im- 
bued by nature with love of liberty, but who have been guided 
and encouraged in the pursuit of liberty by the ideals, yes! 
by the very hand of the United States itself? God forbid! 
Gentlemen of the House, it can not be! The Philippine prob- 
lom must be solved in conformity with the traditional policy of 
the United States in the Philippines and in harmony with the 
hest interests of all parties concerned. It is the only way to 
achieve practical results. [Applause.] 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GUEVARA. I will. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The gentleman gave some figures 
in reference to illiteracy among the Philippine population. 

Mr. GUEVARA. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. By whom were they compiled? 

Mr. GUEVARA. They were compiled by the officials of the 
sovernment at the time when the census was made. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is that a census emanating from 
the Government at Washington? 

Mr. GUEVARA. No; the government of the Philippine Is- 
lands. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield one minute to the gentle- 
man from Minnesota [Mr. Kva.e]. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Chairman, yesterday we had a somewhat 
extended discussion on the Great Lakes to the ocean waterway. 
Instead of asking more time to-day in which to continue the 
discussion, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks by 
inserting in the Recorp a brief by Mr. C. P. Craig and ex-Govy- 
ernor W. L. Harding, in reality the conclusion of a brief which 
I inserted March 19. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair suggests the gentleman had 
better prefer that request in the House. 

Mr. KVALE. I will state to the Chair I was granted a little 
time to diseuss a subject, and I asked unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by inserting this brief and the extension 
discusses it, and it seems to me that my request is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN, It seems to the Chair that request should 
be preferred in the House. . 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield five minutes to the Com- 
missioner from Porto Rico [Mr. Davita]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Delegate from Porto Rico [Mr. 
Davita] is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, RANKIN. This is a proposition that is going to come 
up from time to time. I wanted to ask the Chair as to a ruling 
made the other day by the Speaker, where a proposal was made 
to extend remarks bearing on the subject at issue at the time, 
whether unanimous consent could be given in Committee of the 
Whole. It seems to me that the gentleman from Minnesota 
|Mr. KvaLe] has the right in Committee of the Whole, under 
the Speaker’s recent ruling, to get permission to extend his 
remarks, as he has been yielded time in which to speak. 

The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman will permit, the gentle- 
man from Porto Rico will proceed, and we can take up that 
matter later. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Porto Rico is rec- 
ognized. Does he yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin one minute. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Day before yesterday, or within 
two or three days, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Demp- 
sty] asked permission to extend his remarks by inserting a 
brief, and not only that, but by inserting a letter written by a 
shipping firm in New York on the subject of the St. Lawrence 
and Great Lakes Canal. He did it by unanimous consent. 
Theat was in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
permit a question? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGILIT. Was not the brief that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsey] put in his own brief? 
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Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It makes no difference what- 
ever. But in addition he inserted a letter. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon 
sin has expired. The gentleman from Porto Rico is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield to the gentleman from 
Porto Rico an additional five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then the gentleman from Porto Rico is 
recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the press of 
the country published the following cuble dispatch from San 
Juan, P. R., dated March 12, 1926: 


A handbill was circulated on the streets to-day calling upon Porto 
Ricans to cease paying taxes as a means of passive resistance to the 
“Yankee-dominated government.” It also advised Porto Rican office- 
holders to resign and call a constitutional convention for the purpose 
of organizing a republic. “ The Yankees believe themselves the superior 
of all races. The Yankee must go,” said the handbill. 


It is unnecessary to say that this terrifying and sensational 
news produced great alarm in the United States and probably 
all over the world. There was but one defect to mar an other- 
wise perfect piece of work. The author called upon the office- 
holders to resign! Had he known the species as well as Jeffer- 
son, he would have understood that “ few die and none resign.” 
The press agent who did not hesitate to use the cable for the 
transmission of this anonymous report has rendered an inyalu- 
able service to the Nation. Thanks to his diligence it is known 
by the world that we Porto Ricans are starting a revolution by 
refusing to pay taxes and advising the officeholders of our 
country to resign their positions, call a convention, and organize 
a republic. The unknown author of this handbill, amazed at 
the publicity given to his sensational words, is undoubtedly 
preparing another statement of similar character with the hope 
that it will be transmitted by cable to the press of the world. 
IIe has accomplished his purpose by playing an unfortunate 
joke on the Porto Rican people and by impressing the press 
agent with the seriousness of the situation. 

When I read this news in the Washington papers I sent 
a cablegram to the president of the senate, Hon. Antonio R. 
Barcel6, asking information in detail as to the person or per- 
sons responsible for the publication and circulation of the hand- 
bill and their names. He replies as follows: 


Handbill unsigned. We have been able to find a copy in the hands 
of a public officer to whom it was addressed. We have always noticed 
that the representative of the Associated Press here is prone to trans- 
mit ridiculous and unimportant news like this that reflect on the peo- 
ple of Porto Rico and omits the transmission of real information which 
will be of interest and which give credit to Porto Rico and the Nation. 


Later I received another dispatch from Mr. Barcelé in which 
he says that the anonymous and surreptitious sheet bas found 
a responsible indorser in the president of the Nationalist group, 
Mr. Federico Acosta Velarde. But this does not change the 
nature of the statement which was anonymous in its origin. 
Mr. Acosta Velarde is not the author of the handbill. He has 
expressed the approval of the same to show that there is at 
least a man in Porto Rico who does not hesitate to accept pub- 
licly the responsibility of the statement. I admire his sin- 
cerity more than his judgment and discretion. He is a young 
and able lawyer who belongs to a distinguished family and 
who honestly believes in the ideal of independence. He does 
not deem it wise to join us in our efforts to pursue the main 
objective of human activities which is happiness. He forgets 
that independence and liberty are not synonymous terms and 
that there is more freedom in Canada, Australia, and Ireland 
than in many so-called independent countries including some 
of our republics in the Western Hemisphere. He does not 
measure our responsibilities. To quote the language of Froude, 
the great English historian, we measure responsibilities, not 
by the thing done, but by the opportunities which people have 
had of knowing better or worse. 

But the local organizations of my country, including the 
Unionist, Republican, and Labor Parties, are not responsible 
for the anonymous statement contained in the handbill and 
the attitude of Mr. Acosta expressing his approval of the same. 
However, although they regret and condemn the circulation of 
this sheet of paper, this matter seems too trivial to them to 
deserve any serious consideration. In my country nobody 
pays any attention to the irresponsible statement of an anony- 
mous writer. But it is different with the representative of 
the Associated Press in Porto Rico. He is a patriot, and per- 
haps a prospective hero, ard will not pass unnoticed any act 
suggestive of rebellion, believing it his duty to warn the 
Nation of the dangers and perils of the situation. 1 approve 
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and inderse his patriotic, nnbiased, and impartial attitude. It 
is for this reason that, unlike my fellow citizens of Porto 
Rico, T am going to give this matter most serious considera- 
tion, availing myself of this opportunity te express in a few 
words ttitnde of our people. 

We are not asking for independence. We have not lost our 
faith in the United States of America; and it is our honest 
opinion that the association of Porte Rice with this couniry 
weuld not only secure freedom to our people but also that 
happiness which is the main ebjective of human activities in 
the struggle of life. Our paramount purpose is to make cur 
people happy, and any solution whieh will mean the realization 
of this idea will be favored by us. 

But it only fair that the Representative of Porto Rico 
should state once more on the floor of this Heuse that my 
country will not be happy and satisfied with anything suggest- 
ing inferiority in the selution of our permanent status. We 
come to you on a basis of equality, always ready to share the 
national responsibilities and to do our duty in the supreme 
hour of sacrifice, but claiming the same privileges, rights, and 
liberties that are enjoyed by Ameriean citizens in continental 


ne 


ls 


United States. We are asking fof nothing more. We will be 
satisfied with nothing else. Equality, not inferiority; that is 
our position; that is our ereed. 

Of course, if the granting of statehood is an impossibility, 


as has been held by prominent American statesmen, and if the 
right to complete home rule with the election of the executive 
ix denied to the istand of Porto Rico, then we would be justified 
in asking for the absolute independence of our country. But it 
is our belief and hope that the island of Porto Rico can secure 
her happiness under the guidance of the American institutions. 
We have entire confidence in the American people, and your 
sense of justice and our faith in the Almighty God incline us 
to believe that Congress will not unduly delay the recognition 
of our right to enjoy complete home rule with the executive 
elected by the people. What we need is a sincere and frank 
understanding, mutual confidence, and mutual respect. Most 
of our evils and frictions in life are due to misunderstandings. 
Ilave faith in the Porto Ricans, believe them, trust them. They 
are good and loyable people. They are true to this country. 
It was proved beyond any doubt during the crisis of the World 
War. But if you want to apply once more the acid test to the 
loyalty of the people of Porto Rico, wait till the arrival of a 
national crisis (God grant it will never come) and pronounce 
your request of us in only one werd: Sacrifice. {Applause.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The gentleman desires that 
the people of Porto Rico be given the right to select the gov- 
ernor? 

Mr. DAVILA. Yes. We want complete home rule with the 
election of the governor. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Porto 
Rieo has expired. 

Mr. DAVILA. May TI have two minutes more? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield two minutes to the gen- 
tleman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman 
recognized for two minutes more. 

Mr. DAVILA. I have introduced a bill in the House pro- 
viding for the election of the executive in the year 1932, 
It is the same bill that unanimously passed the Senate last 
year and which was favorably reported. by the Committee on 
Insulur Affairs. There is no reason. in the world to delay 
the passage of this bill, and I hope that the Committee on 
Insular Affairs will understand the advisability of enacting 
this legislation at this time. [Applause.] 

The CHATRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Porto 
Rico has again expired. 

Before the last speaker rose to address the committee a 


from [Torto Rico is 


request was made by the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. 
Kvare! for an extension ef remarks. The Chair suggested 
that that extension should be requested in the House. On 


March 18, 1926, the Speaker [Mr. Lonawortnu] made a formal 
ruling on that subject, as follows: 


The Chair further thinks that the request to extend remarks 
should be made in the House and not in Committee of the Whoie 
llouse on the state of the Unien. The Chair thinks it is a violation 
ef the spirit of the rule te ask for am extension in Committee of the 
Whole of anything exeept remarks aetually made, and the extension 
in those circumstances should be brief. The Chair will request all 
gentlemen who oceupy the chair during the consideration of bills in 
Committee of thy. Whole not to reeegnize gentlemen to ask general 
leaye for extension of remarks. The Chair thinks that should be 





grrr —— none mas 


| side of the rules of the House. 


| sequently modified his 
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done in the House. 


Maren 


The Chair thinks that if that practice he 


lowed it will pessibly obviate such difficulties as have oc tr 
recently. 
The Chair suggests that the gentlpman from Minnesota [Mr 
Kvare] defer his request until we get into the House = 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the Chair will permit that 
statement may have been made on the 18th, and, of course the 


Chair has correctly read the ruling by the Speaker: but | 
not understand it is within the authority of the Speaker 
make a ruling of that kind which will bind the House 
On Monday, two days later 
Monday—the gentleman from New York [Mr. DEMPSEY] se- 
cured by unanimous consent the right to extend his remayt« 
by inserting a letter written by a shipping firm in New York 
The House gave him that right, as there was no objection t . 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, may I suger t 
this: I think the Chairman will find that the Speaker sy) 
statement to the extent that he said th t 
such requests should be preferred when the committee was ¢ 
bating under the five-minute rule. I think the Chair will finq 
that to be true. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
question right there? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I tried to recognize and did 
recognize the Speaker’s ruling. I was glad to conform to i; 
and IT immediately made a request to extend my remarks. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The rules prescribe what can 
and what can not be done in debate in the House. Under the 
five-minute rule is it the gentleman’s idea that the Speaker 
can in any way by a ruling himself, alone and without author- 
ity given to him by the House in express terms, declare what 
can or can not be done by the House in Committee of the 
Whole? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


do 
te 
nt. 
? 


iis 


Will the gentleman permit a 


No; I do not think so. 
Nor do I. 
The Recorp is in the control 


of the House. 


The CHAIRMAN. If the gentleman from Tennessee will 
yield for a moment I will read that part of the Speaker's re- 
marks to which he refers. On the same page of the Recorp 
he says: 


Of course, in general debate, the Chair thinks it is quite proper to 
ask for a general extension of remarks actually delivered, because such 
remarks may apply to anything under the sun, 


Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. GARRETT 
yield; yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I would like to be heard on this proposition. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has decided, and so far as the 
Chair is concerned he is not inclined to change his decision 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr: Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may pro- 
ceed for three minutes. 

The CTLAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent that the gentleman from Mississippi may 
proceed for three minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I want to call the Chair's 
attention to the fact that this case is not covered by the decision 
the Chair has just read. The decision the Chair read refers 
to a case in which a Member asks recognition to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp. Now, the gentleman from Minnesota 
{[Mr. Kvarte] did not ask any such recognition, but he was 
yielded time by the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Taytor] and 
the Chair was compelled to recognize him under the rules. 
Then he asked that he might extend his remarks, the speech he 
was then making; and I think if the Chair will pursue the 
colloquy with the Speaker at the time this decision was mae, 
he will find I think that later on the Speaker held that where 
a Member was making a speech and asked unanimous consent 
of the Committee of the Whole to extend these remarks by in- 
serting material, either of his own or of anyone else, that uncer 
those conditions it would be in order to make the request in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KVALE. Will the gentleman. yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Surely it eam make no difference whether a 
Member has 30 minutes or 1 minute granted to him. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly not. If he had an hour, he could 
read his speech, or whatever material he desired to insert i2 
eonnection with: it. 

Mr. JONES: Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN, Yes. 


Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? 
of Tennessee. If I have the floor I will 
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Mr. JONES. I would like to suggest that the later remarks 
which the Chairman read stated specifically that permission 
should be granted if it were under general debate, and I under- 
stand that is what we are operating under now. 

Mr. RANKIN. Certainly. If I understood correctly what 
the Speaker said, it was that when a Member is speaking in 
veneral debate, or, under the five-minute rule, is recognized for 
that purpose and asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks 
in the Recorp, it would be in order in the Committee of the 
Whole. But if a Member arises and asks recognition merely 
for the purpose of extending his remarks only, he would have 
io do that in the House. This was my understanding of the 
ruling at the time it was made by the Speaker. 

The CHAIRMAN. It seems to the present occupant of the 
chair that the ruling of the Speaker laid down in the decision 
read is a good, sound rule and the Chair will follow it. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Branp]. 

THE FARM PROBLEM 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Now that the House is ahead of sched- 
ule, and the machine is coasting with the clutch out, we are 
given an opportunity to unbosom ourselves on matters close to 
our hearts, and under the circumstances I want to talk to you 
about the farm problem, which, in my opinion, is the most 
important public question to-day. 

First I want to say that I think the Committee on Agri- 
culture should speed up their hearings, appoint a subcommittee 
to draft their best thought on the question, and submit a bill 
to the House. [Applause.] 

I am in favor of farm legislation. If that means I am a 
radical I want to be in that class. As a matter of fact, I think 
those who are using every ounce of their brains to figure cut 
a means of relieving agriculture are the conservatives, and I 
believe that any man who is.satisfied with just saying he is 
opposed to this or opposed to that and refuses to offer any 
constructive help is radical at this time. 

This farm question has wrapped up within itself the elements 
of danger to the prosperity and tranquillity of our country. 

We are going to determine right here in this House whether 
or not we are to drive agriculturists into the condition of serfs 
in this country or whether they are to be lifted up on a level 
with the rest of the people, whom we have already helped by 
legislation. 

I want to say in the beginning that I do not see any hope 
for agriculture except through the influence of the tariff. [Ap- 
plause.] We must separate the farmers of the United States 
from competition of the world by a tariff wall surrounding the 
country. That wall must work on all the products of agricul- 
ture, even though they be surplus crops. The farmer of the 
United States can not compete with the world with the cost of 
production that faces him. 

Kirst I want to address myself to those who have a question 
in their minds as to the real condition of the farmer. There 
are those who believe the farmer is all right. 

Some five years ago I remember a memorable conversa- 
tion with Secretary Henry C, Wallace, of the Department of 
Agriculture, in which he depicted the terrible losses in agri- 
culture that year (1921) and contemplated in his talk the 
future of the business. 

He said in effect that our surplus production made us com- 
petitors on surplus products with the low-cost land, low-wage, 
and low-tax countries of the world. He pointed out that South 
America was the most effective competition, with its fertile 
land exceeding the acreage of the United States and its doors 
open to the cheap labor of southern Europe. 

Iie was content with the farm situation as to milk and 
butter and eggs, wool and sugar, because we were producing 
less than our people were consuming, and the amount we 
purchased abroad lifted the price by the application of the 
tariff, but he was despondent because he could see no way 
of making the tariff work on the surplus products such as 
corn and wheat and hogs, rye, oats, and barley, and on them 
we must meet the disastrous competition of the world. 

I remember distinctly now he said that day, cooperative 
marketing can not solve this problem alone because it has no 
way of making the price better than the world price, because 
they will not be able to control either the production or sale 
of the big agricultural products of the country. 

The tariff alone can relieve, provided it can be made 
effective. Out of this attitude of mind came the first attempt 
to make the tariff apply on surplus products. In 1924 the 
Department of Agriculture under Secretary Wallace recom- 
mended the McNary-Haugen bill for the relief of agriculture, 
and we remember its career. The South, satisfied with the 
price of cotton, desiring low prices on the corn, wheat, and 
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pork they purehase, voted solidly against the measure. The 
administration, fearful of its impracticability, withheld its 
approval, and the measure died. Yet 17 votes changed in 
the House would have carried the bill. 

I have never been one of those who regretted my vote for 
this measure. Had it become a law, conditions have been 
favorable since for its application, and it would have de- 
veloped by this time its weak and strong features, and this 
Congress would have been correcting the weak places by 
amendment. 

I know the seriousness of the situation, and I expect the 
relief to come by amending the plan as experience directs. 
We will never give relief if we are afraid to start. I am not 
one of those who want farm relief, but stand on the bank fear- 
ful of the plunge. 

I have never forgotten the mother’s permission given the 
girl when she said, “ Mother, may I go to swim?” “ Yes, my 
darling daughter; hang your clothes on a hickory limb, but 
don’t go near the water.” [Laughter.] 

The loss in our beginning might be something, but it can be 
nothing compared to a bankrupt agriculture, one-third of our 
people unable to make ends meet. Is that what we are facing? 
I remember Secretary Wallace saying there is no relief in 
sight for 15 years. Five years have passed. What is the 
situation now? 

Secretary Hoover's Department of Commerce has just made 
a census of agriculture by counties and States of the entire 
country. Every county in my congressional district shows a 
loss of from 30 to 50 per cent in farm assets. My State, Ohio, 
shows a loss of right at a billion dollars to agricnuiture in the 
last five years, and the United States around $20,000,000,000 
loss. Secretary Wallace's vision was prophetic and his de- 
spondency was warranted. Think of one class of our people 
losing as much as the national debt during the past five years, 
and twice as much as all the nations of Europe owe us, upon 
which they ask 62 years of time to pay. 

But you say that was deflation from war prices. Granted. 
But no other line of business has lost. Railroad bonds and 
stocks were worth $12,000,000,000 in 1920, and now are worth 
on the market between $18,000,000,000 and $20,000,000,000. In- 
dustrial stocks have advanced since 1920 until Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s Treasure Island is a dream realized by thousands 
of men in the United States, This year’s income tax returns 
show more than 100 new names whose incomes exceed $1,000,000 
a year. The average man in the city during the past five years 
has amassed a competence, putting billions of dollars away in 
savings accounts, investing in homes, in the industries in which 
they are occupied, and in the comforts and luxuries of life. 
And the farmer, with the coal-oil lamp pointing the way, has 
been going back, his surplus exhausted, and he does not know 
which way to turn, unless to the city, for a new start. The 
farmer can not now exchange his holdings for other inves:- 
ments without losing about one-half by the transaction, such is 
the one-sided deflation. 

Agriculture is not alone in crying out against this deflation. 
Last week many branches of industry met in New York and 
listened to a report on the condition of the farmer, industry's 
customer. This National Industrial Commission, supported by 
manufacturing, transportation, mining, and public-utility in- 
terests, says: 


The actual earnings of the average farmer tn 1924 are $720, as 


against average earnings of $1,572 in transportation, $2,140 in clerical 
lines, and $1,650 by Government employees. 


Production costs on the farm, according to the National In- 
dustrial Commission, have increased in 25 years 300 per cent, 
while prices for products stand at 120 per cent. Finally they 
say, “This situation, unless checked, must eventually ad- 
versely affect the national business structure.” 

Also organized labor is alarmed, believing that the farmer 
can not continue to buy the products of high-priced labor, and 
has openly advocated relief for agriculture. 

Personally I have had the opportunity to see the farmer and 
his family try to make ends meet in the last four years. I 
have seen the family rising at 4 in the morning, every member 
of the family going to work, every member from that time on 
until schooltime contributing toward making a living on the 
farm, and I have seen the children come back after school in 
the evening and each one go immediately to his task just as 
though he had no other thought in the world, and those tasks 
lasted until about 8 o'clock at night. Then, with all this hard 


work, winter and summer, on the stock farms, I have seen a 
continued inability to make ends meet on the part of the head 
of the family—this at a time when everybody else in the United 
States was working fewer hours than they ever had worked 
before and making more money on an average than a living 
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costs, because the average person has been adding to invest- 
ments and comforts and even enjoying luxuries. 

Now, as a summary of the question, Is the farm prosperous? 

I find that the Secretary of Agriculture in 1921 was de- 
spondent as to the future of agriculture in the United States. 
Next you find the Secretary of Commerce in 1925 making a 
census of the situation, and he finds there has been an actual 
loss in farm assets in the past five years amounting to around 
$20,000,000,000, which is half as much money as is invested in 
all the manufacturing plants in the United States and one- 


third of all the money that is invested in agriculture in the 
United States. 
Again, we have found that industry—the manufacturers, 


transportation, mining, and public utilities—is alarmed at the 
situation, this condition, if it continues, will involve 
the business structure of the country, and finally you find 
organized labor alarmed because its customer, the farmer, has 
his buying power reduced to the limit. 

This is the situation, and our problem is to find the remedy. 

Our greatest trouble is that we have had no safe and sane 
agricultural policy in the United States. In industry we have 
a real policy from a Government standpoint. We are out over 
the world with Government agents finding ways to sell the 
products of our factories in all the markets of the world, and 
we are devising means by which we can produce in this coun- 
try at a price to meet world-wide competition, even though we 
pay the highest wages in the world. Industry has increased 
its exports in the last five years about 40 per cent. 


because 


In agriculture the only policy we have is to produce as much | 


as possible before we have any profitable market for the 
product. The Department of Agriculture has some 4,500 men 
out over the United States increasing the production of things 
for which we have no profitable market. 

If the Department of Commerce had 4,500 men out over the 
United States increasing the production of the factories with- 
out first securing a market for the products, what would 
happen to the factories? Any business man will tell you that 


the factories would soon be bankrupt and the banks with 


which they do business would likewise go to the wall in a} 


year’s time. These 4,500 men of the Agricultural Department 
may well be instructed to help in the matter of cooperative 
marketing for the benefit of both the producer and consumer. 

It seems to me there is an agricultural policy that we can 
develop, 

These 4,500 men in the Agricultural Department are men of 
training and are equal to a big job, What 
doing, it seems to me, is to develop the production of the agri- 
cultural products which we are now buying abroad. Take for 
example, sugar; we are buying $400,000,000 worth of sugar 
every year and shipping it into this country, and we can pro- 
duce every pound of it here. We are also importmg something 


like $200,000,000 worth of wool and woolen goods instead of | 


producing that wool in this country. 
To be sure, we are up against a real obstruction in the pro- 
duction of these articles here. 


articles, so that both capital and labor are timid about proceed- 
ing with the production of these articles equal to the needs of 
this country. Back in the time of Secretary James Wilson, in 
the Taft Cabinet, he organized capital up to the amount of 
$80,000,000 for the production of sugar in this country, and 
then the Democrats took the tariff off of sugar and these proj- 
ects were immediately abandoned. 


The Democratic Party is again threatening to interfere with | 


tariff schedules, and this is a menace to the solution of the 
agricultural problem. What we need is a continuing Republi- 
can policy as to tariff [applause], if we are to adjust our pro- 
duction of agricultural products in a sensible way, and if we 
should be able to produce the sugar and wool which we use in 
this country, we would produce a smaller amount of wheat, a 
smaller amount of corn, and a smaller amount of hogs, because 
the land would be otherwise occupied. The fact of the matter 
is that we buy abroad as much sugar and wool as we have 
surplus of corn and hogs and wheat. 

This is a real solution, but it will take years to accomplish. 

The Department of Commerce has learned to produce sugar, 
granulated, out of corn, and we must relieve corn sugar imme- 
diately from any discrimination against its use. [Applause.] 
This is a vital thing for us to do now. The Department of Com- 
merce is working upon a plan to make sugar out of artichokes 
which will, if successful, solve the labor problem in producing 
sugar. We are on the way if we will but proceed, but it will 
take time. 

This generation of farmers will have passed before we can, 
by increased population in this country, and by producing the 


they should be | 


The Democratic Party, in sea- | 
son and out, continues to threaten to take the tariff off of these | 
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] things we now buy abroad, adjm# production to consumption 
| in this country, thereby making tke tariff effective on ai! 
cultural products. 

In the meantime I want agriculture to have its chance, anq 
I do not hestitate to say that I would strike out to make the 
tariff effective at once by legislation no more artificial than we 
have applied to other lines of business in this country. I would 
; add a bounty immediately upon surplus agricultural products 
equal to the tariff. 

That does not mean that I would not go along on whatever 
| bill is brought out by the Agricultural Committee of the House, 

but simply means that the above is the simplest, most direct 
plan, in my judgment. 

It will do what we aim to do. For example, if you can get 
| 42 cents paid to you by the customhouse at New York on every 
| bushel of wheat you export, the price of wheat in the country 

will be immediately whatever the Liverpool price is plus the 
42 cents of bounty. That makes the 42-cent tariff rate effec. 
tive. 

The duty en hogs and their products—on corn, barley, oats, 
arid rye—can be applied in the same way as a bounty, making 
the tariff work backwards. Under this plan the Government 
will not be in business. There can be no charge of price 
fixing, and the present channels of trade in these commodities 
will not be interferred with. 

But where will we get the money with which to pay the 
bounty? I am in favor of collecting it upon the production of 
the article as it goes into commerce. A farmer, then, in order 
to get 42 cents extra for all his wheat, would have to pay 
say 5 or 6 cents a bushel when he sold it, which would pay 
the bounty on the amount exported. I believe the farmers 
are all smart enough to be perfectly willing to make that 
kind of a trade. It would add to the farmer’s income on 
wheat alone $300,000,000 and on .ihe other surplus products a 
corresponding amount each year. 

Kut some hold up their hands in holy horror and say there 
are difficulties in the way. Of course there are, and always 
will be, to every proposed legislative act. That is the reason 
the world is so interesting to live in. The Almighty has made 
us so that we can not exactly foresee results. What does hap- 
pen if anything can be met when it happens? 

England has not hesitated to give bounties when she saw her 
interest that way. She gave a bounty once upon manufac- 
tured articles, and she now gives a bounty to shipping, and as 
a result she is mistress of the seas. Nothing happened to her 
| when she exhibited nerve to proceed, except that she accom- 
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plished her purpose. 

The first thing that should happen if this plan were adopted 
would be to increase the duties on many of the surplus agri- 
cultural products. Wheat has already been raised by Executive 
| order about 50 per cent, and butter has been raised 50 per cent. 
The other duties do not now reflect the difference in cost of 
| production between the United States and foreign countries 
like the Argentine. 

The other thing that would happen, I am sure, would be a 
lifting up of agriculture to a level with other activities in this 
country and a continuation of the wonderful prosperity of our 
couptry. 

The consumers of the country may want to know what effect 
favorable agricultural legislation will have on the prices of 
things they buy. I do not want to offer any false hopes, but 
I do want to say that in my opinion the increase of prices of 
| farm commodities to the extent of the tariff may not affect the 
retail price of farm products at all. We know that farm prod- 
ucts by the time they reach the retailer are selling for some- 
thing like three times what the farmer gets for those products ; 
for example, I am well acquainted with the price of bread and 
| the price of wheat over a period of years. 
| Wheat sells for from three to four times the farm price 
when conyerted into bread, and at the same time I have seen 
the price of wheat change in the past four years from a dol- 
lar a bushel to $1.80, and go up and down through all that 
broad variation without any change whatever in the price of 
bread, and I believe the students of other farming commodi- 
ties will agree with me in saying that the amount of the 
tariff added to the price of farm commodities will probably 
not affect the retail price. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committe rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawtey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10425, the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 
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GREAT LAKES TO THE ATLANTIC DEEP WATERWAY 


Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a brief on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway by C. VP. Craig and W. L. 
Ilarding. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
a brief on the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KVALE. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I am inserting the following brief: 

FORRIGN MARKETS FOR CBRTAIN 


The New York opposition contends that the foreign trade of the 
United States indicates a marked shift away from Europe and toward 
South America, and that for this reason a canal from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic by what they term “the shortest route” to South 
America is desirable. 

They say there is a “ steady retrograde movement” in the buying 
power of Europe, and that Europe can not buy at good prices or in 
large quantities; that the larger part of her purchases to-day are for 
reconstruction and machinery, implying that Burope is ceasing to 
factor as a purchaser of our agricultutal supplies. They state that as 
trade with Europe has decreased trade with South America has in- 
creased, and specifically omit the Orient, Central America, West Indies, 
and Mexico from this calculation. This leaves the comparison drawn 
between Europe and South America. 

Now, as to the facts revealed by a study of the statistics of the 
United States Department of Agriculture Yearbook of 1924 and the 
statistical abstract of the United States Department of Commerce, 1924: 

In the Department of Commerce statistical abstract for 1924, page 430, 
the volume in dollars of our exports to Europe by yearly averages for 
five-year periods is set forth. For the first time in ‘our history Europe 
averaged more than $1,000,000,000 a year purchases made in the United 
States during the five years 1901-1905. ; 

During the period immediately preceding the war, 1911-1915, the 
yearly averages of purchases amounted to $1,517,404,000. Omitting 
the war period of 1915 and 1920, we find that the average annual pur- 
chase from the United States on the part of Burope for the years 
1920-1924 averaged, per year, $2,464,780,000. The itemized figures for 
1924 are $2,445,300,000. This would scarcely indicate that Europe has 
ceased buying and in large quantities. 

By way of comparison it may be well to observe that South America 
in the pre-war period, 1911-1915, averaged annual purchases in the 
United States amounting to $122,243,000, and that these purchases 
have increased since the war to an average annual value of $270,- 
742,000. 

But dollars are deceptive. America does not export dollars. We 
export tons of merchandise and the mid-western area of the United 
States contributary to the Great Lakes is peculiarly agricultural in its 
production and In the nature of its exports. 

The localized character of our corn, wheat, barley, and rye produc- 
tion and the fact that the Central West is a source of the greatest por- 
tion of our meat products, affords us an opportunity to determine with 
some degree of accuracy to what extent Europe and South America are 
the purchasers of those preducts which make up a large part of the 
tonnage of the Middle West. 

The year 1924 may be shown as Indicating to what extent our trade 
in mid-western products has shifted from Europe to South America. 
In that year, according to the Agricultural Yearbook for 1924, there 
was exported from the United States to foreign countries— 

Short tons of— 


IMPORTANT FARM PRODUCTS 


IS Maca nen iannapectpicepatieubinniiabnciotiastibinienaptilipdantindiladdebadidioks 7, 740, 000 
UD args tis caso Seconda enicioctaaiigh Meenas taeahasinnihin ty halal asi ietitld 588, 0OO 
I ier echctcievepsscceaiipsn Msgiccchenestncactnaeaipiaaitt iala iatinaastasin 495, 000 
a ae aa a es 507, 000 
I rraiadiieieciaatedh ice atin hc ebenin cbiiretiihninsnsegsieitibicinnsinilsaasies 190, 000 
sales diacanhathaa dbl il Al lancaster enter dia siania 212, 000 


Of these commodities, amounting to 9,730,000 short tons, South 
America received 85,512 tons, or eight-tenths of 1 per cent, consist- 
ing of— 

Ty a stn a adhe a adlbbi cacti maieitidlbditnhentcsinsntthien 

i Pa hvac ea cichict dace Mea niaidial anya diapantalliihcidiictasnabial 8, 112 
Of this same tonnage Europe took 6,803,000, consisting of— 

Short tons of— 


IE a copanes cnn iit cillvmpecnisilied citi titleist Salil itil os iiss 5, 642, 000 
ladies Abd ices cthch scent dis iteasa a e W iden ntl tbiitishnlthnl nines 277, 000 
aii iartiisicteea daa icesaiiGaakereipaneatee React lagen tanta ctl etaitivap anda ttlalaandini caveat 450, 000 
Rs eilatthn cain sotiapalnccal ae aetna teal inddas Ten an iauhalans Leigh bia 166, 000 
aT cide abadcllyibimnh ti dten lh caida ii lthiiaaied acincas arenas tiie 180, 000 
Blecher insect al ititaiaclnaiiinald tie 88, 000 

DEROE DG. caniarrennitititanlbnniideiniene namic 6, 8038, 000 


In other words, out of the total world trade in the products here 
named Burope purchased 70.7 per cent and South America eight-tenths 
of 1 per cent, 

The relative importance of the two as an outlet of the agricultural 
products of the Middle West may be expressed in this manner; Where 
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we send 1 ton of agricultural products to South America we send 80 
tons to Kurope, and it may further be observed that there is no indi- 
cation of immediate cessation of such movement. 

During the eighties, when wheat production figured so largely in our 
agriculture, we were exporting 30 per cent of our crop almost entirely 
to Europe. Immediately preceding the war we were exporting 20 per 
cent. Our exports for 1924 were 28.8 per cent of our total production, 

Not only have we maintained our ratio of export to total production, 
but we have actually increased the number of bushels exported. 
recent years there has been an 


During 
increase over the number of bushels 


exported in the earlier days of wheat movement. 


The following table shows the export volume of the com- 
modities mentioned herein : 











Experts from the United Statea 
WHEAT 
. > South 

Bushels Europe Aseorion 

Year ending June 30— Percent | Per cent 
1922 222, 000, 000 89. 6 0.9 
156, 000, 000 93. 6 1.6 
258, 000, 000 | 72. 1.0 

96.8 








252, 000. G00 





Se ectoele scsi de News binteacsil 18,000, 000 |. \ 
il itinshdtaih-eiakeneidnibinbeeeapansieel 11, 000, 000 |_--2- Ivenh—vbene 
llniintncaideaaapandaimaninneninied 4.7 


23, 600, 000 





LaRD 
. South 

Pounds Europe Aanesinn 

Year ending June 30— Per cent Per cent 
ee ee 812, 000, 000 89. 1 1.1 
SE ST ee 952, 000, 000 79.3 1.5 
Santina dicsinndrtetechenceieentandtet dented 1, 014, 000, 000 88.9 1.6 
iintencunentntushetintasnamimnaliian 793, 000, 000 77.5 1.8 


Flax: No export. Weimport. Fiax from Argentine, 16,000,000 bushels in 1924 
TaAMS 











Year ending June 30— Per cent Per cent 
She Mipidaitiadncdacddhesiptagitacaltidsdlidaaibsibtninsetstbiakl 271, 000, 000 GDB .ccnsthstben 
ellie acer alta aa a ahh aed 319, 000, 000 a abeuationes 
taal cane ee cal 281, 000, 000 Gant Ceucenadsen 
See bie cctgetties a diehebedibdnesiepaincaveemiineentademiniiioia ponneneemeestens Te OB scsceuhenen 

4A — Hoa 

BACON 

Year ending June 30— Per cent Per cent 
SN hts cadiateicteendeniaeiichtitidite tenia ael 350, 000, 000 PEE Wcioncnahetinani 
PG biahaeelindaicbbiteishtldesMibieneeplbatiaalbiens 408, 000, 000 GD Rccedtibdtininne 
iin ciiseentsngreeneapiendinienipanladaaipeicniaianinerd 423, on 000 06.9 tcnccanusuhe 
ea Mciciedistrtitinsiaistsinditinntatiheenn el BPO GREE fpcocunsssisiioweansnane 

RYE 







South 
Bushels America 
Year ending June 30— Per cent Per cent 
IIs hintrentdhch hesitate that maielahindai cada SEL WE Bite Kacatenipclsdebccnbince 
tui teats nce chet i diag naineedtae nanan 61, 400, 000 |__....... 2. Stindieslethinemce 
Tl cnstchcannsiionnanttstetigenieadmmeanmaiamdits Bee Ne Dnncccssiniitiadihdieieniindiiiities 
FEE tonuinanestesteneimeiaaiminges 50, 000, 000 | Te Tl inateniddinnhee 





BOER, cncnwccasccascaudecinasssdcsucocsenénpettonsatkipbodsecsedeaiscneauna 25.6 
BR icnntinineteedidhadishidaadit-encacccqnenscenecenecaneunbocrcstascusseusenshant 19.9 
ip stinetitncanintimeneninerebeuneecenanpnssneanespeeqnepnanmnndumiin 2.38 
Teinereqccatieqtseckjguqsecceneaapbacennevascsccngoeapasucuseacasenecotd 35.0 


Hams: —— America included in “other countries” with a total of 3.5 (maximum) 
cent in 1924. 
P Bacon: South America included, total “other countries” 4.6 per cent (maximum) 
1924. 


Rye: Less than 2,000 barrels flour exported to Brazil in 1922 and 1923. No other 
rye exports to South America, 
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MEMORIALS OF FLORIDA LEGISLATURE TO CONGRESS 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting House 
Memorial No. 5 and House Memorial No. 3, two memorials of 
the Florida Legislature to the Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by inserting 
two memorials of the Florida Legislature. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GKEEN of Florida. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend 
my remarks In the Recorp, I include the following: 

Hlouse memorial 3, to the Congress of the United States, requesting the 
Congress of the United States to repeal or modify certain portions of 
the national income tax law which tend to retard business progress 
Whereas it is one of the provisions of the national income tax law 

passed by the Congress of the United States that the difference in value 

of lands as of March 1, 1913, and the value of same on the date of a 

siile subsequent to said time, shall be considered as taxable 

shall to surtaxes when the gain in value is 
beyond the figures stated In sald act; and 


of same 
fneome and be subject 

Whereas the reasonable, ordinary, and natural gain in the value of 
Jands owned in the United States, and particularly in the State of Flor- 
ida, is in fact a gain in capital assets and not an income within the 
intent and meaning of the national income tax amendment; and 
Whereas the repeal and modification of the foregoing and many other 
features contained In the national Income tax law as now 
constituted would be for the wholesome benefit of the United States 
and particularly for the benefit of the State of Florida, and would pro- 
mote business and thereby increase the revenues needed by the Federal 
Government the volume of taxable source rather than 
casting too heavy a burden on existing sources: Now therefore: 

Be it resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That our 
BRenators and Representatives In the Congress of the United States 
wre urged and petitloned by the people of the State of Florida through 
their legislative body to do all in their power to secure the repeal 
or substantial modification of that provision of the national income 
tax law which lays heavy taxes and surtaxes upon the natural, rea- 
sonable, and ordinary increase in the value of lands over that prevail- 
ing on March 1, 1913; and that they and are hereby, requested 
and urged to do all in their power to secure a repeal or modification 
downward the heavy surtaxes now being laid and collected upon 
incomes of citizens of the United States in general and of the State 
of Florida in particular: And be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state be directed to supply each 
of our Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States with a certified copy of this memorial, under the great seal 
of the State of Florida, 


truc 


burdensome 


by increasing 


be, 


ol 


STaTHY or FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATH. 

I, tf. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 3, as passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file in this office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida 
at Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926, 


[SEAL] H. CLAY CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 
annie LW, 
Hiouse Memorial 5 to the Congress of the United States asking for an 


appropriation to improve and deepen the Suwannee River from the 
Gulf to Branford, Fla. 


Whereas the Suwannee River is one of the important rivers in the 
State of Florida and with a reasonable appropriation could be made 
suitable for navigation at all seasons of the year; and 

Whereas the improvement and deepening of this river would mean 
the speedy development of a rich agricultural section of the State: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress use every honorable means to 
secure an appropriation sufficient to improve the Suwannee River and 
to remove shoals, to the extent that said river shall be a permanent 
waterway for commerce at all times from the Gulf to the town of 
Branford, Fia. : 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memorial be furnished to each 
of Florida’s Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Approved by the governor, May 8, 1925. 

STaATR OF FLoripa, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE, 

I, Il. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Plorida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct 
copy of house memorial No. 5 as passed by the Legislature of the 
State of Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled me- 
morial on file in this office, 
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Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida, at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 
[SBAL.] H. Cray Crawrorp, 
Secretary of State. 
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LETTER FROM DOCTOR KLEIN AND REPLY TO SAME 


Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing a 
letter from Doctor Klein, of the Department of Commerce. and 
my letter in reply, which he asked me to put in the Recoxp 
to explain a typographical error in the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorn by printing 
a letter from Doctor Klein and his reply thereto. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks, I submit herewith the following letters: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
BURBAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE, 
Washington, March 18, 1926. 
Hon. ASHTON C. SHALLENBERGER, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Drak CONGRESSMAN: I note from your “ Extension of remarks” 
on rubber and coffee prices in the CONGRESSIONAL RecoRD of March 15 
that you quote Secretary Hoover as stating that “ You will realize 
that during 1925 we have imported about $860,000,000 worth of 
rubber.” . 

This quotation 1s taken from a sentence on page 15 of Trade Infor- 
mation Bulletin No, 385, “ Foreign combinations to control prices of 
aw materials.” The first clause of this sentence reads as follows: 
“You will realize that during 1925 we have imported about $s0,- 
000,000) worth or 870,000,000 pounds of rubber.” In the hearings 
themselves you will find on page 15 the statement “ You will realize 
that during 1925 we have imported about 860,000,000 or 870,000,000 
pounds of rubber.” This is, of course, the correct expression. In 
preparing Secretary Hoover's statement for publication in Trade In- 
formation Bulletin No, 385 there occurred the wholly unjustified 
typographical error. 

In view of this explanation I am sure that you will be g!ad to make 
public the original and correct statement by Secretary Hoover. 

Sincerely yours, 
Jutivus Kier, Director. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1926. 

Dr. Junivs Kern, 
Director Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Drar Sir: I acknowledge your letter directing my attention to 
the typographical error on page 15 of Trade Information Bulletin No. 
385, and in which you correct the published statement that we im- 
ported $860,000,000 worth of rubber in 1925. IT am very glad to have 
the explanation which conforms to the statistical abstract contained 
in your December report of foreign and domestic commerce for the 
year 1925. 

Your letter confirms my own statement that the cost of rubber im- 
ported in 1925 was only $429,000,000 for 880,000,000 pounds of rubber, 
or an average price of 48 cents per pound. 

Yours very sincerely, 
ASHTON C, SHALLENBERGER, 
Fifth Nebraska District. 


DEATH OF THE PRESIDENT'S FATHER 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House a letter 
from the President. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Tue WHite House, 
Washington, March 23, 1926. 
My Dear Mr. Speaker: The resolutions adopted by the House 
of Representatives have touched me deeply, and I am most 
grateful for the kindly expression of condolence and for the 
tribute to my father. The ready sympathy so generously ex- 
pressed has meant much to me. 
Very truly yours, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Hon, NicHoLtas Loneworrn, 
Speaker House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Upsuaw, indefinitely, on account of illness. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 

announced that the Senate had passed bill of the following 

title, in which the concurrence of the House of Representatives 

was requested? 
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s.3103. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8917) making appro- 
priations for the -military and nonmilitary activities of the 
War Department for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, disagreed to by the’ House of Representa- 
tives, had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Wapswortnh, Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. LENxoor, Mr. 
llarnis, and Mr. Bayarp as the conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8771) to extend the 
time for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across Detroit River, within or near the city limits of 
Detroit, Mich., disagreed to by the House of Representatives, 
had agreed to the conference asked by the House on the dis- 
agreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. 
FiercHer, and Mr. Sueprarp as the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upon its amendment to the bill (H. R. 9599) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a 
bridge across the Ohio River at or near said city, disagreed to 
by the House of Representatives, had agreed to the conference 
asked by the House on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
thereon, and had appointed Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. 
Couzens, Mr. Brineuam, Mr. SHeprarp, and Mr. FLercuer as 
the conferees on the part of the Senate. 






















































ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 7979. An act granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Co. the right of way through certain public lands for the relo- 
cation of part of its existing railroad. 

8.3377. An act to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United State. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAIL. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States, for his approval, the following bill: 

H. R. 7979. An act granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
Co. the right of way through certain publie lands for the reloca- 
tion of part of its existing railroad. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 3 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thurs- 
day, March 25, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 25, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m. and 8 p. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To establish a woman's bureau in the Metropolitan police de- 
partment of the District of Columbia (TH. R. 7848). 

To regulate the practice of chiropractic; to create a board of 
chiropractic examiners of the District of Columbia; and to 
punish persons violating the provisions thereof (H. R. 9055). 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10 a. m.) 
Omnibus flood control bill. 
COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10,30 a. m.) 


To supplement the naturalization laws, to provide for the 
deportation of certain aliens (H, R. 344). 
To provide for the deportation of certain aliens (H. R. 3774). 
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COM MITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the Judicial Code by adding a new section to be 
numbered 274D (H. R. 5365). 
To authorize the appointment of stenographers in the courts 


of the United States and to fix their duties and compensation 
(H. R. 5564). 
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COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
(10 a. m.) 

To divest goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, pro- 
duced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of their interstate 
character in certain cases (H. R. 8653). 

COMMITTEE ON MEKCHANT MARINE 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1916 (HL. R. 8052 and HL. R. 5369). 

To provide for the operation and disposition of merchant 
vessels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet 
Corporation (II. R. 5395). 

COM MIPTRE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) ; 

To authorize the construction of necessary additional build- 

ings at certain naval hospitals (H. R. 3959). 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(10 a. m.) 

To protect trade-marks used in commerce, to authorize the - 

registration of such trade-marks (II. R. 6248). 
COMMITTEE ON POST OFFICES AND POST 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend section 8 of an act entitled “An act for preventing 
the manufacture, sale, or transportation of adulterated or mis- 
branded or poisonous or deleterious foods, drugs, medicines, 
and liquors, and for regulating traffic therein (11. R. 42). 

To amend the act of July 5, 1884, relating to the registration 


of official mail matter of the executive departments (11. R. 
8904). 


AND FISHERIES 


ROADS 


COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- 
serve act, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities in general (H. R. 7695). 

COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 

Releasing and granting to the city of Chicago any and all 
reversionary rights of the United States in and to the streets, 
f#leys, and public grounds in Fort Dearborn addition to Chi- 
cago, 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

408. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
proposed draft of a bill “ To regulate the distribution and pro- 
motion of commissioned officers of the line of the Navy, and 
for other purposes”; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

409. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
of Michigan City Harbor, Ind. (H. Doe. No. 279); to the Com- 


mittee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 


RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MORROW : Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 4007. 
A bill to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, entitled “An act 
to enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States; and to enable the people of 
Arizona to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States” with amendment (Rept. No. 632). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
9306. <A bill amending section 5 of the act approved June 9, 
1916 (39th Stat. L. p. 218), so as to authorize the sale of tim- 
ber on class three of the Oregon & California Railroad and Coos 
Bay wagon-road grant lands; without amendment (Rept. No. 
633). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 


BILLS AND 
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Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 2029. 
A bill to authorize the use by the city of Tucson, Ariz., of cer- 
tain public lands for a municipal aviation field, and for other 
purposes; wilhout amendment (Rept, No. 634). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. l. 9494. <A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the highway department of the State of Tennessee to con- 
struct a bridge across the Cumberland River on the Gainesboro- 
Red Boiling Springs road, in ‘Jackson County, Tenn.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 687). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9508. A bill granting permission to the State 
highway commission of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, 
Tenn., on the Savannah-Selmer road; with amendment (Rept. 
No. G38). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 9505. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
a bridge across the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden 
road between Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 639). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BARKLEY: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H, R. 9506. A bill granting the consent of Congress te 
the highway department of the State of Tennessee to construct 
u bridge across the Tennessee River on the Linden-Lexington 
road in Perry and Decatur Counties, Tenn.; with amendment 
- (Rept. No. 640). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 9461, A bill to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Rio Grande between Eagle Pass, 
Tex., and Piedras Negras, Mexico; with amendment (Rept. No. 
642). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. HEH. R. 10002. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
H. J. Stannert, Harry Weis, and George W. Rockwell to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Susquehanna 
River from a point in the city of Sunbury, Northumberland 
County, to a point in the township of Monroe, in Snyder County, 
in the State of Pennsylvania; with amendment (Rept. No. 648). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 10121. A bill extending the time for 
the completion of the bridge across the Mississippi River in 
Ramsey County, Minn., by the eity of St. Paul; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 644). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. H. R. 10244. A bill to extend the time for the com 
struction of a bridge across the Fox River in the State 
Illinois, on State road No. 18, connecting the villages of York- 
ville and Bristol, in said county; with amendment (Rept. No. 
645). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. H. R. 10246. A bill to authorize the commissioners of 
McKean County, Pa., or their successors in office, to construct 
a bridge across the Allegheny River at a certain location where 
a highway known as State highway route No. 211 crosses said 
river at a location within the limits of the borough of Eldred 
or not distant more than one-half mile north of said borough of 
Fldred, McKean County, Pa.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
646). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 9694. A 
bill authorizing the erection of a monument in France to com- 
memorate the valiant services of certain American Infantry 
regiments attached to the French Army; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 647). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Ifouse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Select Committee on Disposition of Use- 
less Executive Papers. A report on useless papers in Depart- 
ment of Commerce (Rept. No. 648). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. WASON: Joint Select Committee on Disposition of Use- 
less Executive Papers. A report on useless papers in Depart- 
ment of Labor (Rept. No. 649). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN: Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
gation, If. R. 10661, A bill to amend the immigration act of 
1924; without amendment (Rept. No. 650). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
9371. A bill for the relief of Merritt W. Blair, of Abbott, 
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Harding County, N. Mex., or lis transferees ; without amen. 
ment (Rept, No. 655). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOOPER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 4414 
A bill for the relief of Archie Eggleston, ‘an Indian of the 
former Isabella Reservation, Mich. ; without amendment (Rey; 
No. 636). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 3927 
A bill permitting the sale of lot 9, 16.63 acres, in section 31. 
township 2 south, range 17 west, in Bay County, Fla., to P. ¢. 
Black; without amendment (Rept. No. 641). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. BR. 7624) for the relief of the Georgia, Florida & 
Alabama Railway Co.; Committee on Claims discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 8842) granting a pension to John P. Gray: 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 10657) to extend the time 
for the construction of a bridge over the Ohio River near 
Steubenville, Ohio; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (HH. R. 10658) providing for the con- 
veyance to the Comte de Grasse Chapter, Daughters of the 
American Revolution, of site of old graveyard and church in 
Nelson district, county of York, State of Virginia; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 10659) to improve and extend 
the winter range and winter feed facilities of the elk, ante- 
lope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National Park 
and adjacent land, and for other purposes; to the Commiitee 
on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 10660) to amend the 
immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (TI. R. 10661) to amend the immigration act of 
1924 ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 10662) au- 
thorizing an appropriation for the construction of a roadway 
and walk leading to and around the Chalmette Monument, 
Chalmette, La.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 10663) to abolish the naval 
hospital fund ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 10664) anu- 
thorizing the conversion of the United States Veterans’ Hos- 
pital No. 94, at American Lake, Wash., from a neuropsycho- 
pathie hospital into a general medical and surgical hospital, 
and authorizing an appropriation therefor; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 10665) to provide for 
one additional district judge for the southern district of Cali- 
fornia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FISH: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 17) estab- 
lishing official trade relations with the Russian Government; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Resolution (H. Res. 154) 
amending certain rules; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: Resolution (H. Res. 185) providing 
additional compensation for certain employees; to the Commit- 
tee on Accounts. 

By Mr. SHALLENBERGER: Resolution (H. Res. 186) to 
print the proceedings in the House of Representatives in 
memory of the late William Jennings Bryan as a document; to 
the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HAMMER: Resolution (H. Res. 187) to investigate 
the conduct and activities of the officials of the District o! 
Columbia ; to the Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


1926 


By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 10666) granting an increase | 
of pension to-Rebecca A. Swisher; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 10667) granting an increase 
of pension to Almedia Spencer; to the Committee on Invalid | 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10668) 
pension to Nancy M. Larkins; to the Committee 
Pensions. 
By Mr. CARSS: A bill (H. R. 10669) providing for the ex- | 
amination and survey of Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minny and 
Wis.: to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 10670) granting an in- | 
crease of pension to Eliza V. Baker; to the Committee on | 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COYLE: 
Howard L. Rader; 
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on Invalid | 


A bill (H. R. 10671) granting a pension to | 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
By Mr. CURRY: A bill (H. R. 10672) granting a pension to | 
Charles Pirce;: to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 10673) granting an increase of | 
pension to Alley Hudson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- | 
sIOnS. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 10674) to compensate Rose | 
M. Heavren, of Ivoryton, Conn., for services as nurse of Army 
Nurse Corps; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10675) 
of pension to Virginia Applegate ; 
l’ensions. 

By Mr. HERSEY: A bill (H. R. 10676) granting an increase 
of pension to Fred 8. Page; to the Committee on Pensions, 
By Mr. KIRK: A bill (H. R. 10677) granting an increase of 
pension to Curt T. Spicer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 10678) granting a pension to 
Anna Hamilton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10679) granting an increase of pension to 
Emily J. Alley: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 10680) granting an in- | 
crease of pension to Emily M. Fesperman; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

{ 





granting an increase 
to the Committee on Invalid | 





By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10681) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine A. Allison; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10682) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary E. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10688) granting an increase of pension to 
Fliza M. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10684) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary V. Wood; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (TH. R. 10685) granting an increase of pension to 
Clara J. Dwyer: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | 
By Mr. PERLMAN (by request): A bill (H. R. 10686) for | 
the relief of William H. Egan; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 10687) for the relief of Les- | 
lie W. Arthur; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also; a bill (H. R. 10688) granting an increase of pension to 
Reuben B. Hyder; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 10689) granting | 
a pension to Guy E. Metcalf; to the Committee on Pensions. | 
By Mr. SWARTZ: A bill (H. R. 10690) granting an increase 
of pension to Henrietta Briggs; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 10691) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Anna Walker; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 10692) granting a pension 
to Benjamin Harrison Sellers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10693) granting a pension to Alice Love; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10694) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Frank P. Quest; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 10695) granting a pension to 
Adeline Hopkins; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were taid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1434. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of Henry A. Hitchcock 
Camp No. 129, Sons of Veterans of Haverhill, Mass., favoring 
the adoption of the Elliott pension bill (H. R. 4023), proposing 
to grant pensions and increases of pensions to certain Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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1435. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution of Webster Parent- 
Teachers’ Association, of Fresno, Calif., approving the exten- 


| Sion of the Sheppard-Towner Act; to the Committee on Inter- 


state and Foreign Commerce. 

1436. By Mr. BURTON: Papers to accompany House bill 
10560, granting an increase of pension to Sabina Hill, and House 
bill 10561, granting an increase of pension to Anna Evans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

1437. By Mr. CARSS: Petition of Slovene National Benefit 
Society of Chisholm, Minn., opposing legislation providing for 
registration of aliens residing in the United States; to the 


| Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


1438. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition by Cairoli Gigliotti, 
Esq., of Chicago, in behalf of the Fiume National League, for 
modification of the immigration laws; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1439. Also, petition of 85 citizens of Illinois, urging passage 
of the Perlman-Wadsworth bills (H. R. 7089 and S. 2245). for- 
warded by Morris A. Gold, Esq., legal adviser to the Citizen- 
ship Alliances ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

1440. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., appealing for aid in pressing the senatorial investiga- 
tion of Marcus Garvey case; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1441. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Michael H. Crowley, 
superintendent of police, Boston, Mass., recommending favor- 
able consideration of Senate bills 992 and 1833, providing for 
the establishment of a national police bureau; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1442. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, approving House bill 2, the MeFadden-Pepper 
banking bill; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

1443. By Mr. HILL of Maryland: Petition of council of ad- 
ministration of the department of Maryland, Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, favoring passage of House bill 9513 and Sen- 
ate bill 3284, placing chaplains upon an equal status with 
doctors and dentists; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1444. By Mr. KERR: Petition of the Kinston Chamber of 
Commerce, of Kinston, N. C., in respect to further Federal ac- 
tivities in the promotion of rural health and sanitation: to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

1445. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Minnesota Federation of 
Architectural and Engineering Societies, urging waterway 
transportation; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

1446. Also, petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Haugen and Mrs. Ole 
Haugen, urging passage of the appropriation bill calling for 
$1,000,000 for deporting our 250,000 aliens in this country that 
are now awaiting deportation; to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

1447. Also, petition of Mrs. Elizabeth Haugen and Mr. Ole 
Haugen, urging passage of the Means education bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

1448. By Mr. LAMPERT: Resolution from American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, Local No. 46, Oshkosh, Wis., favoring 
modification of the national prohibition act; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1449. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 90 residents of Jop- 
lin, Jasper County, Mo., protesting against compulsory Sunday 
observance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1450. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Cromp- 
ton-Richmond Co. (Inc.), of New York City, favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 8119, to improve the administration of the 


| bankruptcy law; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


1451. Also, petition of the Religious Liberty Association of 
Takoma Park, Washington, D. C., opposing the Langford com- 
pulsory Sunday observance bill, also House bills 10311, 10123, 
and 7822: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1452. Also, petition of Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co., of 
New York, opposing the proposed equalization fee to be assessed 
against flour millers; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1453. By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Petition of Kearney 
Relief Corps No. 67, of Washington, Kans., favoring pas- 
sage of legislation providing adequate pensions for Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1454. By Mr. SWARTZ: Petition from citizens of Lebanon, 
Pa., in regard to Sunday blue laws; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1455. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Bernardino, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 
7179, for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1456. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Kenneth Fleming and 
others, Independence, Kans., urging passage of Senate bill 
3300 and House bill 8132; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Gracious God, Thow dost deal with us mercifully; Thy provi- 
dences ure manifest day by day and evidence to us that Thou 
dost beset us behind and before; and Thou hast laid Thine 
hand upon us so that we are always under Thy keeping. Help 
us so to live that it shall be evidenced in our daily eonduct 
that we are seeking Thine honor and glory. Be near unto us 
constantly, guiding eur steps in every way in which we serve 
the country that we may also have in mind the higher duty 
of serving Thee acceptably. Hear and help, for Jesus’ sake. 
Amen, 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the proceed- 
ings of the legislative day of Saturday last, when, on the re 
quest of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 


HXPENDITURE OF MUSCLE SH@ATS APPROPRIATION (8S. DOC. NO, 87) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the Secretary of the Treasury, submitting, in re- 
spouse to Senate Resolution 174 (by Mr. Norris and agreed to 
March 18, 1926), certain information as to expendityres from 
the appropriation contained in the national defense act of 1916, 
relative to Muscle Shoals, which, with the aecompanying papers, 
was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented memorials numerously signed by 
sundry citizens in the State of Wyoming, remonstrating against 
any amendment of the prohibition act, which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas presented a paper in the nature 
of a petition from the Commissioners of Bridge District No. 1, 
Independence County, Ark., urging the prompt passage of an 
enabling act for the construction of the White River bridge at 
Batesville, Ark., which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce, 

Mr. McKINLEY presented a paper embodying the legislative 
program adopted by the Disabled American Veterans in na- 
tional convention assembled at Omaha in June, 1925, covering 
the World War veterans’ act and making 21 recommendations 
in reference thereto, which was referred to the Committee on 
Vinance. 

Mr. FDRRIS presented resolutions adopted by the Presby- 
terian Men's Club, of Hillsdale, Mich., indorsing the eight- 
eenth amendment to the Constitution and the so-called Vol- 
stead Act and protesting against the repeal or modification of 
the prohibition law, which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Ile also presented memorials of sundry citizens of Escanaba 
and Delta County, Mich., remonstrating against the passage 
of legislatien providing for compulsery Sunday observance in 
the Distriet of Columbia, which were referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PEPPER presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Beard of Trade, praying for the passage of the bill (S. 94) 
to protect navigation from obstruction and injury by pre- 
venting the discharge of oil into the coastal navigable waters 
of the United States, which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Board of Trade, remonstrating against the passage of the bill 
(S. 1383) to transfer from the Department of Commerce to the 
Department of Labor the duty and power to enforee so much 
of the navigation laws and laws governing the Steamboat 
Inspection Service as relate to persons employed in seafaring 
oecupations, and for other purposes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WILLIS presented resolutions adopted by the Associa- 
tien of Credit Men, of Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the passage 
of legislation granting inereased compensation to Federal 
judges, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented resolutions adepted by the Rotary Club, 
Uhrichsville, Ohio, pretesting against the recognition at the 
present time of the Soviet Government of Russia, which were 
referred to the Committee on Fereign Relations. 

Mr. FLETCHER presented the following memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce; 
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Senate Memortal 1, to the Interstate Commerce Commiasion of the 
United States of America, asking that any railway express company 
doing business in the State of Florida be required to furnish to stra y 
berry growers of Florida express refrigerator-car service to transp rt 
thelr strawberries to the markets, similar to the service now given 
the State of Louisiana 


Marcu 


Whereas there is grown in the State of Florida annually many thou- 
sand cars of strawberries; and : 

Whereas the only present method of transporting said strawberries 
by carload lots ts by freight refrigerator cars, which are so slow in 
reaching the markets that the said strawberries decay fn transit: and 

Whereas if any railway express company doing business fn the State 
of Florida is not required to furnish the strawberry growers of Florida 
express refrigerator cars to transport their strawberries to the mar- 
kets, the said strawberry growers of Florida will be forced to abandon 
the growing of strawberries for market, and the State will thereby lose 
one of its greatest industries : Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission of the United States of America be, and is 
hereby, requested to require and order any railway express company 
doing business in the State of Florida to furnish the strawberry grow- 
ers and shippers of Florida a sufficient number of express refrigerator 
cars to transport and carry their strawberry crop each year to the 
markets. 

Resolved further, That our representatives In Congress be, and are 
hereby, respectfully requested to use every honorable means to have the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of the United States of America to 
order and require any railway express company doing business in the 
State of Florida to furnish the strawberry growers and shippers of 
Florida a sufficient number of express refrigerator cars to transport 
and carry by express their strawberry crop to the market annually. 

Resolved further, That the secretary of state be, and is hereby, 
instructed to forthwith mail a copy of the memorial, under the great 
seal of the State, to the Interstate Commerce Commission of the United 
States of America and to each of our Senators and Representatives in 
Congress of the United States, 

Approved, May 26, 1925. 

STAT# or Froripa, 
Orrice OF THE SECRETARY oF STars, 

I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of Senate Memorial No. 1 as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial on 
file in this office. 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 

[SEAL.] Il. Cray Crawroro, 

Secretary of State. 


Mr. FLETCHER also presented the following memorial of 
the Legislature of the State of Florida, which was referred to 
the Committee on Finance: 


Ifouse Memorial 3, to the Congress of the United States, requesting tle 
Congress of the United States to repeal or modify certain portions of 
the national income tax law which tend to retard business progress 


Whereas it is one of the provisfons of the national income tax law 
passed by the Congress of the United States that the difference in value 
of lands of March 1, 1913, and the value of same on the date of a sale 
of same subsequent to said time, shall be considered as taxable income 
and shall be subject to surtaxes when the gain in value fs beyond the 
figures stated in sald act; and ; 

Whereas the reasonable, ordinary, and natural gain in the value of 
lands owned in the United States, and particularly in the State of Flor- 
ida, is in fact a gain in capital assets and not an income within the true 
intent and meaning of the national income tax amendment; and 

Whereas the repeal and modification of the foregoing and many other 
burdensome features contained in the national income tax law as now 
constituted would be for the wholesome benefit of the United States, 
and particularly for the benefit of the State of Mlorida, and would pro- 
mote business and thereby increase the revenue needed by the Federal! 
Government by increasing the volume of taxable source rather than 
casting too heavy a burden on existing sources: Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legistature of the State of Florida, That our Sen- 
ators and Representatives in the Congress of the United States are 
urged and petitioned by the people of the State of Florida, through 
their legislative body, to do all in their power to secure the repeal or 
substantial modification of that provision of the national income tax 
law which lays heavy taxes. and surtaxes upon the natural, reasonable, 
and ordinary increase im the value of lands over that prevailing on 
Mareh 1, 1913, and that they be and are hereby requested and urged to 


‘do all in their power to secure a repeal or modification downward of 


the heavy surtaxes now being laid and collected upon incomes of citizens 


of the United States im general and of the State of Florida in particu- 
lar; and be it further 
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Resolwed,. That. the secretary of state be directed: to supply each of 
our Senaters and Representatives in the. Congress of the United States 
with a certified copy of this memorial under the great seal of the State 
of Plerida. 

STATE OF T’'LORIDA, 
Orvice OF SecnerTary or STare, 

1, Hi. Clay Crawford, secretary of staie of the State of Florida, do 
hereby. certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correet copy 
of House Memorial Nev 3, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Piorida. (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial on 
file in this office. 

Given under my band and the great seal of): the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 

[SAL ) Ik, CLAY Crawrorp, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. FLETCHER also presented the following memorials of 
the Leeisiature of’ the State of Florida, which were referred to 
the Committee on Commerce: 


Ilouse Memorial 4, to the Congress of the United States asking that 
an appropriation be made for dredging, deepening, and improving the 
St. Marks River from St. Marks to the Gulf of Mexico 
Whereas the navigation of the St. Marks River between St. Marks, 

in Wakulla, Couuty, Fla., and, the Gulf of Mexico is: now severely im- 

paired by bars or shoals tbat interfere with the passage of vessels 

plying said river; and 

Whereas the dredging, deepening, and impreving of said river from 
St. Marks to the Gulf of Mexico would be an important factor in the 
development of a_ fast-growing. pertion of the State of Florida, per- 
mitting larger vessels to enter said river and increasing the com- 
merce thereon; and 

Whereas. the said improvements to said river would he of vital im- 
portance to a large territory in the western part of the State of Florida 
and amply justify an expenditure of the necessary amount of money 
to carry out the purposes expressed in this memorial: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Fiorida, That the Con- 
gress of the United States is hereby respectfully requested to make a 
sufficient appropriation for the dredging, deepening, and improving 
of the St. Marks River from St. Marks to the Gulf of Mexico, and 
that our Senators and Representatives in Congress use all honorable 
means. to seeure the making of such appropriation for said purposes 
herein. stated. 

Resolved further, That the. secretary of state of the. State of Florida 
be requested to send a copy of this. memorial, under the great seal 
of the State, te each Senator and Representative in Congress from 
the State of Florida, 

Approved by the gevernor May 8, 1925. 


STatTw of FrLoripa, 
Orrice oF SECRETARY OF Sratn, 
1, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 4, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida. (regular. session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file in this office. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of. Mlorida, at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 
[sab] li, Cray CrawFrorb, 
Secretary of State. 
House Memorial 5, to the Congress of the United States, asking for an 


appropriation to improve and deepen the Suwannee River from the 
Gulf to Branford, Fla. 


Whereas the Suwannee River is one of the important rivers in the 
State of Florida, and with a reasonable appropriation could be made 
suitable for navigation at all seasons of the year; and 

Whereas the improvement and deepening of this river would mean 
the speedy development of a rich agricultural section of the State: 
Therefore he it 

Resolwed by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That our Sena- 
tors and Representatives in Congress use every honorable means to 
secnre an appropriation sufficient to improve the Suwannee River and 
to remove shoals, to the extent that safd river shall be a permanent 
waterway for commerce at all times from the Gulf to the town of 
Branford, Fla. 

Resolved further, That a copy of this memortal be furnished to each 
of Florida’s Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Approved by the governor May 8, 1925. 

Stary or Frorma, 
Orrice or THE Stererary or Strate, 

I, H. Clay Crawford; secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 5, as passed by the Legislature ofthe State of 


Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file in this office, 
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Given, unders my. hand and the great seal of the State of Mlortda at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A, D. 1926. 
[sean] Hl. CLAY CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 


House Memorial 7, to the Congress of the United States, reevesting oan 


appropriation for the improvement of the navigation of the St. 

Johns: River between Jacksonville and Palatka and Sanford, Fla. 

Whereas the navigation of the St. Johns River between Jacksonville 
and Palatka and Sarford, Fla., is at times seriously impeded by the 
several bars-or shoals that prevent the passage of vessels now plying 
said river; and 

Whercas the present commerce of suid river is such as to demand a 
deeper and safer channel and the continuous improvement thereo!, and 
amply: justifies a considerable expenditure to that end: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That it ts of 
vital importance to the commerce of the State of Florida that the Con- 
gress of the United States should make an appropriation sufficient for 
the improvement, permanent as well as satisfactory, of the said river, 

Resotved further, That our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
be urged to secure the passage of the legislation necessary to accom- 
plish this object; and be it further 

Resolwed, That the secretary of state of the State of FPlerida be 
requested to furnish each of the Senators and 
said certified copy of this memorial. 

Approved by the governor May 18, 1925. 


tepresentatives afere- 


STate OF FLoripa, 
Orrice Ov Secrerary or State. 
I, Il. Clay Crawford, seeretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of Llouse Memorial No. 7, as possed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as: shown by the enrolled memorial on 
file in this office. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926; 
[SPAL.] Hl. Chay CRAWVORD, 
Secretary of State, 





House Memorial 9, to the Congress of the United States, asking for 
a preliminary survey of the Caloosahatchee River, the dredging, 
widening, and deepening thereef from the Lake Okeechobee to the 
mouth of said river, and for an appropriation therefor 
Whereas the waterway from Lake Okeechobee to Fort Thompson, 

LaBelle, Alva, and to Fort Myers, and from Fort Myers, Lee County, 

Fla., to the Gulf of Mexieo, a distance of 50 miles or more, traverses a 

section of country rich im agriculture, fruit, stock raising, and mineral 

resources; and 

Whereas this section of country has a population of more than 15,000 
people, embracing a number of prosperous towns and cities in and along 
the Caloosahatchee River Valley, dependent largely upon the resources 
of the lands throughout the length of said waterway; and 

Whereas said river empties into the Gulf of Mexico near Punta 

Rasa, having a depth of from 10 to 12 feet as far up from the mouth 

to Fort Myers; and 
Whereas the population along said river and the valley is increas- 

ing beyond all expectations of the most optimistic, and thereby requiring 
that said waterway be made navigable for a larger class of vessels in 
order to accommodate the citizens already living in the valley; and 
Whereas the need is urgent and meritorious for the widening and 
deepening of said river; and 
Whereas it is the policy of the General Government to foster and 
eneourace commerce, industry, and enterprise to all of the States of the 

Union, especiaily those industries looking to the growth and manufae- 

turing of commodities which are largely imported and exported from or 

to foreign countries; and 

Whereas the climatic conditions of the Caloesahatchee Valley are 
unexcelled’ for the purposes aforesaid and for which it is peenliarly 
adaptable; and 

Whereas the improvement of said river by dredging, deepening, and 
widening, so that the same may be used for commerce and governmental 
purposes would be of inestimable value to the entire people of Lee 
and Hendry Counties and of other counties like Glades and DeSoto: 

Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Congress of the United States be, and it is most 

earnestly solicited, to authorize-and direct a thorough examination and 

survey of the Caloosahatchee River and the dredging, deepening, and 
widening thereof from its mouth up and as far as Lake Okeechobee, and 
for the nevessary and ‘adequate appropriation therefor; be it further 
Resolved, That the secretary of the State of Florida farnish each of 
our Senators and Representatives in Congress a copy of this preamble 
and resolution, and that they be, and are hereby, respectfully asked and 
solicited to exercise their best efforts and energies in securing authority 
for such survey and appropriation to accomplish the objects desired. 
Approved by the governor June 2, 1925. 
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STate or Fuoripa, 


OFFice OF THER SECRETARY OF STATH. 

I, 1. Clay Crawford, vecretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of tlouse Me rial No. 9, a8 passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (vegulur session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial on 
file in this office 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Wlorida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 

H. Clay Crawronrp, 
Secretary of State. 
louse Men al 10, to the Congress of the United States, asking for 
the enactment of legislation providing for a survey and the con- 
struction of a canal from Lake Wimico, in Calhoun County, Fla., to 

St. Joseph Bay in said county 

Whereas an inland canal from deep water in St. Joseph Bay, in Cal 
houn County, Fla., to connect with Depot Creek and thence tinto 


Lake Wimico would be of great benefit to commerce anu navigation, and 


would facilitate the development of a valuable area of land in that 
section of the State of Florida; Therefore be it 
Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 


That the C 


i ongress of the United States be memorialized to enact 
lation providing for the survey of and the construction of 


legis- 


a ship canal 


between Lake Wimico, in Calhoun County, Fla., and St. Joseph Bay, 
in sald county rhe canal to be cut from the deep water of St. Joseph 
Kay to Depot Creek and thence approximately following said creek 
to Lake Wimico, for the purpose of benefiting conymerce and naviga- 


tion in the territory 
Re 


Senators, 


adjacent thereto; and be it further 
volved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the United States 
Iion. Duncan U. FLeTcHer and Hon, Park TRAMMELL, and 
to United States Representatives J. HU, Smiricwick, H. J. Drang, W. J. 
and R. A, with the request of the Florida Legislature 
that these gentlemen have introduced the proper bill in Congress and 
work for its passage, 

Approved by the governor, June 3, 


SHEARS, (FREEN, 


1925. 
STatTe or FLoripa, 
OFFICH OF THE SECRETARY OF STATE, 
1, Ht. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 


hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 


of House Memorial No, 10, as passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled nremorial 
on file in this office 

Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 


Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 


[ SEAL. ] H. CLAY CRAWFoRrD, 
Secretary of State, 
Ilouse Memorial L1, to the Congress of the United States of America, 
asking that the preliminary examination and survey be authorized 
from the Gulf of Mexico, via the Caloosahatchee River, to Lake 
Okeechobee, and St, Lucie Canal to St. Lucie Inlet, on the Atlantic 
coast, for the purpose of establishing the feasibility, national economy, 


and practicability of a barge canal along the route indicated 


Whereas the improvement and development of our harbors and 
natural waterways to meet the ever-growing demands of the commerce 
of the country, both coastwise and inland, is not only the duty but 
the proper function of the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the construction of a barge canal along the route Iindl- 
cated from the Gulf of Mexico to the Atlantic Ocean would be of 


untold advantage to intercoastal traffic and would also, if developed 
later, cut off hundred miles between eastern seaports and 
gulf ports, besides a substantial reduction in marine insurance, through 
voiding the hazards of the Straits of Florida; and 


several 


Whereas there already exists a navigable waterway between the 
two terminals with substantial locks already constructed and in oper- 
ation; and 

Whereas with the annual rainfall in the territory involved, the 


watershed of the Kissimmee River, Fish Eating Creek, Taylor Creek, 
and tributaries of Lake Okeechobee could never fail to supply 
sufficient water for the operation of shipping through the locks, more 
because of the fact that the Board of Engineers for Rivers 
of the United States have previously established the 
level of Lake Okeechobee at a point approximately 16 feet above tide 
level: and 

Whereas the construction of such a barge canal from the standpoint 
of cost is insignificant compared with the permanent benefits to gen- 
eral commerce to be gained therefrom; and 

Whereas there are no engineering difficuliies in the way of carrying 
out this project; and 

Whereas the trustees of the internal improvement fund in the State 
of Florida have repeatedly signified their willingness to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in coordinating their plans of reclama- 
tion with any plans which the Federal Government might see fit to 
institute for navigation; and 


other 


especially 


and Harbors 
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Whereas a careful investigation of public sentiment along the on. 
tire route of the proposed barge canal appears to indicate that publ 
sentiment on the part of adjacent property owners is substantiai!y in 
favor ot a bonding proposition to bear some portion of the expense 
involved; and 

Whereas the construction of a barge canal, because practically 
would include the elimination of several sharp bends in the Caloosa 
hatchee River and resulting eddies and deposits of sand and silt in 
the channel—a channel which is already a Federal project and very 
expensive to maintain, would materially decrease the annual mainte- 
nance cost to the Federal Government, would be of enormous benetit 
to local traffic, which the Federal Government has for many years 
deemed to be of sufficient importance to justify the attempt on its 
part to maintain a depth of water navigable for the class of shipping 
operating on the Caloosahatchee River: Now thérefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the Sena 
tors and Representatives from the State of Florida in the Congress of 
the United States be, and they are hereby, respectfully requested and 
urged to make every effort to have the preliminary examination and 
survey made along the route set forth above; be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Florida he 
requested to furnish each of the Senators and Representatives afore- 
said a copy of this memorial, and that he also send a copy of this 
memorial to the President of the United States, the Secretary of tho 
Navy, the Secretary of War, and the president of the United States 
Board of Engineers for Rivers and Harbors, 

Approved June 4, 1925. 


it 
i 


STATE OF FLOoRIDA, 
OrrFice OF SECRETARY OF Starr, 
I, If. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 11, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file in this office. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 
[SEAL,] H. CLay CRAwForp, 
Secretary of State. 


at 


-_— + 


Ilouse Memortal 12, to the Congress of the United States, asking for 
the enactment of a legislation providing for the surveying and con- 
struction of a cross-state canal from the mouth of the Withlacoochee 
River near Dunnellon, Fla., and Crystal River, Fla., to the Atlantic 
Ocean by the following route: Following the said course of the said 
Withlacoochee River as near as practicable to a point of intersection 
with what is known as the Panasoffkee Outlet, thence up the said 
Panasoffkee Outlet to and through the said Panasoffkee Lake, thence 
easterly to the Atlantic Ocean by the way of Leesburg and the most 
practicable route thereto 
Whereas the cross-state canal from the mouth of the Withlacoochee 

River neac Dunnellon, Fla., and Crystal River, Fla., in Marion and Citrus 

Counties to connect with the Atlantic Ocean by the following-described 

route: Following the said course of the said Withlacoochee River as 

near as practicable to a point of intersection with what is known as 
the Panasoffkee Outlet, thence up the said Panasoffkee Outlet to and 
through the said Panasoffkee Lake, thence eastwardly to the Atlantic 

Ocean by the way of Leesburg and the most practicable route thereto, 

would be of great benefit and advantage to commerce and navigation 

and would facilitate the development of a valuable area of land in 


that section of the State of Florida and afford a waterway to that 
section of the State of Florida wherein great agricultural develop- 


ments and culture is carried on: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of representatives (the senate concurring), 
That the Congress of the United States be memorialized to enact a 
legislation providing for the survey of and the construction of a ship 
canal between the Gulf of Mexico and the Atlantic Ocean by the fol- 
lowing described route: Following the said course of the said With- 
lacoochee River as near as practicable to a point of intersection with 
what is known as the Panasoffkee Outlet, thence up the said Panasoff- 
kee Outlet to and through the said Panasoffkee Lake, thence east- 
wardly to the Atlantic Ocean by the way of Leesburg and the most 
practicable route thereto, to be known as a cross-state ship canal for 
the purpose of benefiting commerce and navigation and facilitating the 
development of a valuable area of land in that section of the State 
of Florida and afford a waterway to that section of the State of 
Florida wherein great agricultural developments and culture is car- 
ried on; be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be sent to the United States 
Senators, Hon. Duncan U. Fuetcner and Hon. Park TraMMevt, and 
to the United States Representatives, Hon. J. H. Smitawick, Hon. 
Hl. J. Drang, Hon, W. J. Sears, and Hon. R, A. Green, with the 
request from the Florida Legislature that these gentlemen introduce 
the proper bill in Congress for the surveying and construction of tho 
above-described canal and work for its passage. 

Approved by the governor June 4, 1925, 
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Srate or Forma, 
OFFice OF SECRETARY OF STATS. 
1. HW. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 12, as passed by the Legislature of the State 
f Florida (regular session, 1925) as shown by the enrolled memorial 
en file in this office. | 


Kinley, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 472) thereon. 

Mr. PEPPER, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, 
submitted a report (Ne. 473) to accompany the bill (H. R. 2) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to previde for the eonsolida- 
tion of national banking asseciations,” approved November 7, 
1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, section 5137, seetien 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida 15138 as amended, section 5142, section 5150, section 5155, seec- 
at Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. LD. 1926. tion 5190, section 5200 as amended, section 5202 as amended, 

| SRAL. ] HM. CLAy CRrawForp, | section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as amended, of the Re- 

Secretary of State. | Sool Statutes of the United States; and to amend section 9, 

Mr. TRAMMELL presented memorials of the Levislatnre of section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the Federal reserve act, 
the State of Florida, favoring the making of a sufficient ap- | and for other purposes, heretofore reported by him from that 
} 





propriation by Congress for dredging, deepening, and improving committee. ' ‘ A ite 

the St. Marks River from St. Marks to the Gulf of Mexico; Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on the District of 
the making of an appropriation to improve the Suwannee Columbia, to which was referred the bill (1. R. O56 ) for the 
River and to remove shoals to the extent that that river shall | establishment of artificial bathing pools or beaches in the Dis- 
be a permanent waterway for commerce at all times from the trict of Columbia, reported it without amendment and sub- 
Gulf to the town of Branford, Fla.; the passage of legistation | mitted a report (No. 474) thereon, 

providing for the removal of shoals and the deepening of the 
channel of the St. Johns River between Jacksonville and 
Palatka and Sanford, Fla.; a thorough examination and survey 
of the Caloosahatchee River and the dredging, deepening, and 
widening thereof from its mouth up to and as far as Lake 
Okeechobee, and for necessary and adequate appropriations 
therefor ; the survey and construction of a ship canal between 


GIFT TO DOMINIC I. MURPHY, CONSUL GCENERAL 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, from the Committee on For- 
eign Relations I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (8S. 68) authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general 
of the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
| presented him by the British Government on November 11, 
Lake Wimico in Calhoun County, Fla., and St. Joseph Bay in | 1918, the bowl now being in the custody of the Secretary of 
said county, ete.; a preliminary examination and survey from State, and I submit a report (No. 466) thereon. 1 call the 
the Gulf of Mexico, via the Caloosahatchee River to Lake | #ttention of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the 
Okeechobee and ‘St, Lucie Canal to St. Lucie Inlet on the At- | Dil. or . ik ; 
lantic coast for the purpose of establishing the feasibility, na- Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, a similar bill 
tional economy, and practicability of a barge canal; and also | b®s passed the Senate once or twice before. It is a very brief 
favoring the passage of legislation providing for tbe survey | Dill, and 1 ask unanimous consent for its immediate considera- 
and construction of a ship canal from the Gulf of Mexico to tion. a a thats a 
the Atlantic Ocean to be known as the cross-State ship canal, The VICE PRESIDEN r. Is there objection to the request 
ete, Which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. (See | Of the Senator from Washington? : 
Florida House Memorials Nos. 4, 5, 7, 9, 10, 11, and 12, There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
presented to-day by Mr. Friercuer and printed in full in the the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read as 
Recorp.) follows : 

INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES Be it enacted, etc., That Dominic I. Murphy, a consul general of 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Finance Committee 1 | the United States of America, be, and he is hereby, authorized to ac- 
report back favorably without amendment the bill (H. m. | °°?" eemapotangenanies are fait, Sock. heap ae: Su aheae onapnane 
6773) to authorize the settlement of the indebtedness of the ane Gait ete ePenES nn = me IVR IT” E> 
Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America, and I ask mates to Demiste I. Murphy by His Majesty's Government, November 
that it be substituted as the unfinished business for Senate oa the how) being. now. tn the custody of the: Sep ee 
bill 1136, as the Senate bill is identical with the House bill, : 
and the bill I now report has passed the House. The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. | ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES time, and passed. 
Mr. WALSH, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which ee 
was referred the bill (II. R. 5701) to designate the times and Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
places of holding terms of the United States District Court for | consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
the District of Montana, reported it with amendments and sub- By Mr. WARREN: 
mitted a report (No. 467) thereon. A bill (S. 3696) to amend the act of Congress approved 


Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was | March 4, 1904, relating to homesteads; to the Committee on 
referred the fellowing bills, reported them each without amend- | Public Lands and Surveys. 


ment and submitted reports thereon: By Mr. EDGE: 
A bill (8. 1727) for the relief of the Carib Steamship Co. A bill (S. 3697) for the relief of Nathan Mathews; to the 
(ine.) (Rept. No. 468) ; and Committee on Claims. 


A bill (8S. 1730) to authorize the payment of indemnity. to By Mr. NORRIS (by reqnest) : 
the Gevernment of Great Britain on account of losses sus- A bill (S. 3698) to promote the protection, development, and 
tained by the owners of the British steamship Mavisbrook as | utilization of the resources of national forests by providing an 
a result of collision between it and the U. S. transport Caro- | adequate system for grazing domestic animals thereon, and for 
linian (Rept. No. 469). other purposes; to the ‘Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 
Mr. MEANS also, from the Committee on Claims, to which By Mr. GOFF: 
was referred the bill (8. 3179) to extend the benefits of the A bill (S. 3699) granting an increase of pension to Eliza 
employers’ liability act of September 7, 1916, to Alton Harwell, | Boyles; and 
submitted an adverse repert (No. 470) thereon. A bill (S, 3700) granting an increase of pension to Anna J. 
Mr. BAYARD, from the Committee on Claims, to which was | Wilkinson; to the Committee on Pensions. 
referred the bill (S. 505) to carry out the findings of the Court By Mr. SHEPPARD: 
of Claims in the case of Edward I. Gallagher, of, New York, A bill (S. 3701) for the relief of David McD. Shearer; to 
administrater of the estate of Charles Gallagher, deceased, re- | the Committee on Claims. 
ported it with amendments and submitted a report (No, 471) By Mr. McKINLEY: 
thereon. A bill (S. 3702) granting a pension to Sallie B. Glenn; to 
Mr. BLEASE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to | the Committee on Pensions. 
which were referred the following bills, reported adversely By Mr. CURTIS: 
thereon and moved that they be indefinitely postponed, which A bill (S. 3703) granting a pension to Mary M. Irvin (with 
was agreed to; accompanying papers) ; 
A bill (H. R. 1459) for the relief of William Lentz; A bill (8. 3704) granting a pension to Coretta Johnson (with 
A bill (S. 1573) to provide for the reappointment of Maj. | accompanying papers) ; 


Chauncey S. MeNeill, subject to certain conditions; and A bill (S. 8705) granting a pension to Ida M. Larrison (with 
A bill (S. 2169) for the relief of William Sparling. accompanying papers) ; 


Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Claims, to which A bill (8S. 3706) granting a pension to George A, Morgan 
was referred the bill (S. 6) for the relief of Addison B. Mc- | (with accompanying papers) ; 
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A bill (S. 3707) granting a pension to Williams Sommers 
(with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3708) granting an increase of pension to Nancy C. 
Mercer (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A hill (S. 83709) granting an increase of pension to Mary 

ifm (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
*OUSLOTL 

iby Mr. ERNST: 

A bill (S. 3710) granting an Increase of pension to Nancy E. 
Kidder: to the Cominittee on Pensions. 

by Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 3713) granting a pension to Howard Fletcher; and 

A bill (S. 3714) granting a pension to Isabelle Messick; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A bill (S. 3715) for the relief of the Harrisburg Real Fstate 
Co., of Harrisburg, Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3716) for the relief of Norman Beier; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 


\ bill (S. 8717) to grant and cede to the city of New York, |’ 


State of New York, an easement in the land and land under 
water in and along the shore of the narrows and bay adjoining 
the military reservation of Fort Hamilton in said State for 
highway purposes ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
LITIGATION IN FEDERAL COURTS 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I introduce the bill which I send 
to the desk and desire to say just a word for the Recorp. The 


] 


Marcu o> 


Navy; neither will it result in an excess of graduates at oi 


| academy. The vacancies among the officers of the Arn 


| their children have made a deep impression on my mind. " 
| me the condition of these fatherless boys and girls is the ; 


| to or for children—$10 per month for one child and s@ ; 


bill which I now introduce is one of great importance. It | 


relates to the question of the removal of Causes from the 
State courts to the Federal courts. There is a great deal of 
complaint about the congestion of business, particularly civil 
suits, in the Federal courts. Investigation reveals the fact 
that a very large number of the civil suits pending in the 
Federal courts are between individuals residing within the 
State and corporations organized outside the State but doing 
business within the State in which the suit is brought. The 
bill which I introduced denies the right of removal; indeed, IL 
may say it goes further than that. It does not give any juris- 
diction to the Federal courts at all over many civil controver- 
sies which are now removable to the Federal courts and over 
which the Federal courts now have jurisdiction. If the bill 


should become a law, it would take out of the Federal courts | 


a very large part of the civil litigation which occupies their 
attention, 


I ask that the bill may be referred to the Committee on the | 


Judiciary. 

The bill (S. 3711) to amend section 24 of the Judicial Code, 
as amended, in respect of diversity of citizenship was read 
twice by its title and referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

APPOINTMENT OF CADETS AND MIDSHIPMEN 

Mr. TIARRIS. Mr. President, I introduce the bill which I 
send to the desk and ask that it may be read twice by its title. 

The bill (S. 3712) to increase the number of cadets and mid- 
shipmen at the United States Military and Naval Academies, 
respectively, was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
briefly to the bill I have introduced (S. 3712) to increase the 
number of cadets at the United States Military Academy and 
midshipmen at the United States Naval Academy. 

The purpose of this bill is to authorize the President to 
appoint to the Military and Naval Academies sons of officers, 
soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps who were killed in action or died of wounds or injuries 
received or disease contracted during the World War. 

No one who has not lost his father during the World War 
is eligible to fill any of the additional vacancies created by my 
bill: neither does the bill amend or modify in any way existing 
law with respect to appointments to the Military and Naval 
Academies, except as to the number of cadets that may be 


appointed by the President. This number is increased by 40 | 


at each institution to provide for the appointment of a limited 
number of boys whose fathers sacrificed their lives in the 
defense of their country. 

Since the course of instruction at the Military and Naval 
Academies extends over a period of four years, the increase in 
annual appointments will normally be 10 cadets and 10 mid- 
shipmen, The number of these that are eventually graduated 
will be less than the number of admissions, or less than 10 
annually at each academy, due to deficiency or failures in 
studies, 

This increase in the number of cadets and midshipmen will 
not affect the authorized commissioned strength of the Army or 











year considerably exceed the number of graduates of the \1)); 
tary Academy, and the vacancies in the Navy and Marine (>) 
will take care of the additional graduates of the » 
Academy. rr 
The appeals that have been and are now being made by or | 
behalf of our war widows for assistance in the education of 


A 


. ° , . no { 
distressing after effect of the World War. 


The compensation paid under the World War veterans’ : 


ior 


each additional child—heips some, but unfortunately this 
minates when the children reach the age of 18, just ‘when t] 
are or should be ready to be sent to college. The discontin. 
ance of this additional compensation thus results in a redy 
tion of the widow’s income when she is most in need of funds 
to complete the education of her children or prepare them ty 
be self-supporting. 

The American Legion is now engaged in a campaign to raise 
an endowment fund of $5,000,000 to assist in the education of 
the children left fatherless by the World War. Some of our 
State universities and private educational institutions haye 
made special provision for helping these war orphans, and 
many patriotic citizens have established scholarships for their 
benefit. 

The Federal Government, however, does not, either directly 
or Indirectly, contribute to the support of these boys and girls 
while they attend college or after they reach the age of 18. 

The governments of the European nations associated with 
us in the World War are more considerate and liberal in this 
respect than our own. 

The British royal warrants for the pensions of disabled vet- 
erans and families of deceased officers and soldiers contain 
provisions for continuing the allowances to or for children 
beyond the ages fixed by the warrants in the case of those 
who “are being educated at a secondary school, technical in- 
stitute, or university.” These royal warrants correspond to 
our World War veterans’ act, and were promulgated in July, 
1920. 

In France the universities and lycées, or secondary schools, 
which are supported and controlled by the central government, 
offer special facilities for the secondary and collegiate educa- 
tion of the children of those who were killed in action or died 
during the World War. 

In Italy sons of officers and soldiers who made the supreme 
sacrifice in the World War are admitted without restriction 
as to number to the Royal Military Academy at Rome, which 
corresponds to our Military Academy at West Point. 

If Great Britain, France, and Italy, which suffered financially 
and otherwise far more than we did during and as a result of 
the World War, can afford to assist in the collegiate education 
of the vast numbers of sons and daughters of their disabled 
veterans and war dead, it would seem that the United States 
could at least make provision, as proposed in my bill, for edu- 
cating at our two national academies a limited number of sons 
of those who died in the defense of their country. 

We should, in my opinion, go further and continue the com- 
pensation provided in the World War veterans’ act beyond the 
age of 18 for children, left fatherless by the World War, who 
can attend colleges, universities, or technical institutes, as is 
now done in Great Britain. These boys and girls should be 
treated as wards of the Nation until they receive as good an 
education or as good a technical training as they would have 
been given had the war not deprived them of their fathers’ 
support and assistance. 

I hope the Congress will without delay grant the small 
measure of relief proposed by my bill. At a later date I shall 
take up the matter of amending the World War veterans’ act 
so as to provide or continue assistance in the higher educa- 
tion and training of all sons and daughters of those who made 
the supreme sacrifice for their country and humanity. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. To what committee does the 
Senator desire the bill referred? 

Mr. HARRIS. I ask that the bill may be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. ; 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, it 
will be so ordered. 

PETITIONS FROM FILIPINOS 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, we have passed the order of the 
presentation of petitions and memorials. I regret that the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortsH] is not lere. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is about to be 
closed, 
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Mr. KING. What I desire to present is morning business. | 
The Senator from New York may hold that I have no right to | 
present petitions from the Philippine Islands to the Senate of 
‘he United States because such petitions may come from for- 
cigners; but I assume, Mr. President, in view of the control of 
the United States over the Filipinos and our assertion of juris- 
diction over them, that there can be no objection to my pre- 
senting the papers which I now propose to present. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I take it that 
the Senator from Utah is referring to the senipr Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wapswortru]}. 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The senior Senator from New 
York is absent on account of illness this morning. 

Mr. KING. I regret that, but I shall take the liberty of | 
offering these papers, and if later the Senator from New York 
desires to have them stricken from the Recoxp he may move | 
to do so, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is it the Senator's contention 
that the Philippine Islands are not a part of the United 
States? 

Mr. KING. I shall rest upon the decision of the Supreme | 
Court of the United States. I think the Philippine Islands 
ought not to be a part of the United States; that they ant 
to have their independence; and there is a bill pending, which 
i had the honor to introduce, which proposes to grant to the | 
Filipinos their independence; but I think there could be no | 
question raised that the action I shall now take is an infrac- 
tion of the rule. 

I present, Mr. President, resolutions adopted by provincial 
boards, municipal boards and councils, and other Filipino | 
organizations in favor of the bill which I have introduced, 
which is now pending before the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Possessions. 

These resolutions pray for the immediate independence of 
the Philippine Islands and for the withdrawal of the United 
States troops therefrom. The bill and resolution which are 
referred to are, respectively, Senate bill 657 and Senate Joint 
Resolution 70. 

The total number of resolutions which I present, Mr. Presi- 
dent, is 80. One is from the municipal board—that is what 
we would commonly call the city council—of Manila; 10 are 
from the provincial boards representing provinces; 68 are 
from municipal boards and councils; and 1 is from the veter- | 
ans of the revolution. 

These resolutions are arranged alphabetically and in order. 
I ask their reference to the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions. 

rhe VICK PRESIDENT. In the absence of objection, the 
resolutions will be so referred. 





AMENDMBENTS TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted the following amendments intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 10198, the District of 
Columbia appropriation bill, which were severally referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed: 

On page 17, after line 2, insert: 

“ Northwest: For paving Second Street, Sheridan Street to Blair 
Road, $3,500."" 

“ Northwest: For paving Sheridan Street, Third Street to Second 
Street, $3,500.” 

On page 27, after line 11, insert: 

“ Provided, That of this sum $153,000 shall be for completion of the 
storm sewer between Fifth and Ingraham Streets and Fifth and As- 
pen Streets NW.” 

On page 42, after the word “ building,” in line 4, insert: 4 

“For the purchase of square 8269, bounded by Fourth, Fifth, 
Sheridan, and Tuckerman Streets NW., $60,000.” 

On page 40, after line 9, insert: 

“For the commencement of construction of the Brightwood Junior 
High School, $100,000.” 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following joint resolution and act: 

On March 24, 1926: 

S. J. Res. 44. Joint resolution authorizing the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York to invest its funds in the purchase of 
a site and the building now standing thereon-for its branch 
office at Buffalo, N. Y. 

On March 25, 1926: 

8S. 3877. An act to amend section 5219 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States. 
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CLAIMS ARISING BY DRAFTS ON THE SECRETARY OF STATE BY AMERI- 
CAN EMBASSY AT CONSTANTINOPLE (8. DOC. NO. 86) 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 


|} message from the President of the United States, which was 


read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 


| relation to claims for the payment of interest on funds repre- 


sented by drafts drawn on the Secretary of State by the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Constantinople and transfers which the em- 
bassy undertook to make by cable communications to the Secre- 
tary of State between December 23, 1915, and April 21, 1917, 
in connection with the representation by the embassy of the 
interests of certain foreign governments and their nationals. 

I commend to the careful consideration of the Congress the 
question whether, under the circumstances related by the Secre 
tary of State, an appropriation should be made to meet these 
Claims and authority conferred upon the Secretary of State 
to effect settlement thereof in such manner as to him may seem 
just and proper. 

CALVIN COooLIpGE. 
THe Wutre Houser, March 25, 1926. 
{Inclosure: Report from the Secretary of State.] 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9007) grant- 


| ing the consent of Congress to Herry E. Bovay to construct, 


maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers at Cairo, Ul.; requested a conference with the Senate 
on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and that 
Mr. Denison, Mr. Buriness, and Mr. Parks were appointed 
managers on the part of the House at the conference. 
MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVER BRIDGES AT CAIRO, ILL, 

The VICK PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action 
of the House of Representatives disagreeing to the amend- 
ments of the Senate to the bill (HL. R. 9007) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain, 
and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at 
Cairo, IL, and requesting a conference with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 1 move that the Senate insist 
upon its amendments and agree to the conference asked by the 
House, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. Binanam, Mr. 
FLETCHER, and Mr. Suerrarp conferees on the part of the 
Senate. 

DESIGNATION OF STATE HIGHWAYS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution (S. Res. 169) coming over from a previous day, 
which will be read. 

The Curer Crerk. The resolution (S. Res. 169) submitted 
by the Senator from Florida [Mr. TRAMMELL] on the 15th in- 
stant is as follows: 


Resolved, That the Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agricul- 
ture, be, and is hereby, requested to make no change in the marking 
and designating of interstate public highways which would bring about 
a discontinuance of the designation and marking of sati highways by 
names as heretofore adopted. 


Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, with regard to this reso- 
lution, Mr. McDonald, of the Good Roads Department, called 
at my office this morning, but unfortunately I was out. He 
desires to confer with me further about it. As I understand 
his statement made to my secretary, it is that the plan in con- 
templation does not carry with it the idea of discontinuing the 
naming of roads. Of course, if that is true, the resolution 
would be unnecessary, but before abandoning entirely the reso- 
lution and the object and purpose of it I desire to discuss the 
matter with Mr. McDonald in person. At the present time I 
am willing to have the resolution go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


Mr. TYSON. Mr. President, in view of the efforts of many 
people and some students in the Reserve Officers’ Training 
torps colleges to do away with the training in colleges and 
high schools which have Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, and 
believing that the training of reserve officers in this way will 
be a very great help in the future in case of any war, and that 
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it is the most economfeal, sensible, and safe way to train 
officers for the Reserve Corps, I wish to have inserted in the 
Recorp a report submitted by the committee of the Reserve 
Ottice: raining Corps colieges of the Fourth Corps Area, com- 
prising the States of Nortiit Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Miorida, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Louisiana, which was 
adopted February 21, 1926, at the annual meeting held in 
Atlauta I ask unanimous consent that the report, which I 
belie il! be of service fn iting out the advantages of the 


» Officers’ Training Corps to the whole country, may be 
printed in the Recorp, I Lave signed statements by a number 
of presidents of those eolleges concerning the great value of 
this training to the units in the colleges. 

ec VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
‘rhe report is as follows: 
rere W COMMITT.UB OF RESERVE OFPICERS TRAINING CORPS ¢ “LEG 
bo ru CORPS AREA, ADOPTED FRBRUARY 21, 1926, AT rH ANNUAL 
MMKRTING H DIN ATLANTA 
he ossociation of Reserve Officers Training Corps colleges of the 
fourth area, including the States of North Carolina, South Carolina, 


Georgia, Florida, Alabama, ‘Tennesseé, Mississippi, and Louisiana, 
heartily and unequivocally indorse the official military pvlicy of the 
Nation a mbodied In the national defense act. We record our con- 
viction that this policy offers the best, the wisest, the most demo- 
cratic, the most efficient, and the most economical system of national 
defense for a pation that has no designs of aggression, but which is 
«king fo matntain Itself in security with the least possible disiurb- 
ance of the industrial and economic employment of Its citizens. 
Recognizing the educutional value of the Reserve Officers Training 
Corps training, we deplore the misunderstanding of the problem on the 
part of a small minority of people who ascribe to the advocates of 
military training motives that have no basis in fact. An overwhelm- 
ing majority of college men of America, who have intimate daily 
touch with the problem, bear willing testimony to the fact that 


Reserve Officers Training Corps training makes an enormous contribu- 
of eonfidence 
the value of self-control, the requisites of leadership, respect for author- 
1f morale, the care of mind and body, and the rewards of 
promptness and obedience. 

We submit that the policy of inadequate appropria- 
tiens In the development of the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps units 
is unwise, unsound, and uneconomical. Such a policy indirectly mulll- 


tion to the meaning of diseipline, the power and reward 






ity, the need 


respectfully 


fi the provisions of the national defense act. These crowing Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units should be maintained at their 
full streneth and efliciency. Frem the viewpoint of the colleges rea- 
sonable liberality of action is essential to the success of the entire 
system, hile from the viewpoint of the Government these units pro- 
vide beyend question the most economical, the most certain, and the 
most efficient method of furnishing an adequate and competent supply 
of reserve officers. 

We expre appreciation of the spirit of wise, sympathetic, and 
helpful cooperation on the part of the officers of the corps area in 
the steady and substantial upbuilding of the units of this area, 

We recommend that coples of these resolutions be forwarded to 
each institution of the Fourth Corps Area maintaining a Reserve 


Oflicers’ Tralning Corps unit, with the request that it be transmitted 


by the colleges to the Senators and Representatives of the area. It 
is also recommended that a copy be sent by the secretary of this 
meeting to the War Department and to each of the other corps area. 


WAR PROFITS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Atlantie Monthly of Janu- 
ary lost contained an article entitled “ Taking the profit out of 
war,” by Bernard M. Baruch. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in. the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


article was ordered to be 


TAKING THE Provit OuT or War 
By Bernard M, Baruch 


[The February issue of the Atlantic for 1925 carried a paper by Mr, 
Sisley Hudeleston dealing with the general subject of “ taking the profit 
out of war,” which Mr, Huddleston called “An American plan for 
peaca”’ The first-quoted phrase was put into the language by the War 
Industriea Board toward the close of the World War through its efforts 
to climinate all war profits. Mr. Huddleston's article came to the 
attention of Mr. Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board and administrator of the nonprofit plan, and (as he writes us), 
finee it seemed to indicate a growing interest fin the idea, induced him 
to invoke practical means to bring about a full comprehension of taking 
the profit out of war in the various great countries of the world; To 
this end be responded to a suggestion of Mr. Owen D. Young, of the 
Page School of International Relations at Johns Hopkins: University, 
that he establish a course of lectures there: to expound the War In- 
dustries Board plam in detail, Later he will proceed to make similar 
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arrangements at leading universities in Great Britain, Franee, G 


many, Italy, and Japan. Agreeing with Mr. Baruch that the sap; 
cally for public knewledge and discussion, it was natural for tie 
Atlantic to turn to him for the following paper.—Tue Epirors,]} 


I 


War was once described as Prussia’s most profitable industry, 

It needs only a scant examination of history to learn that other 
countries were open to the same indictment. The methods of 
robber barons did not pass with the end of feudalism. Annexation 
conquest did wot But when America entered the World War 
President Wilson fathered a doctrine that shall always govern 4 
that never a foot of territory would be added to our boundartes 
force. 

So, as America has taken the lead toward making impossible nations} 
protit through war, it, too, may be America’s privilege to point the way 
toward making impossible individual profit through war. To take the 
profit ont of war is to take a long step toward creating an economt- 
detestation of war. The experience of the United States tn the World 
War affords a basis for the belief that the plan herein discussed js 
practical. In fact, it is more than a@ belief; it is a certainty, although 
not widely known. 

The world {fs such a basy place and the radius of human activity has 
been so greatly enlarged because of modern inventions that it is not 
stfange that there are but few people who are conversant with what 
was quietly but effectively taking place in this country in the mobiliza- 
tion and use of its material reseurces In the World War-——~a 
that would have eventually eliminated all improper profits, 

Strength is given to the public advocaey of industrial mobilization 
made by both President Harding and President Coolidge—Mr. Coolidge 
as recently as last October in his Omaha sperch to the American 
Legion—by the fact that the plan they advocated as a part of the regu- 
lar national war agencies had once been set up and successfully oper- 
ated under the War Industries Board. 

Preceding the President’s recent clear exposition of this subject, 
some degree of public interest had been engendered by an exchange of 
letters between Owen D. Young (of Dawes-plan fame), in behalf of 


cease, 


y 


process 


the Walter liines Page School of International Relations, and the 
writer. The correspondence resulted in the establishment of lectures 
at the Page School (of Johns Hopkins University) on this theme. 


Previously the Atlantic Monthly printed an article by Sisley Huddic- 
ston, who pointed out that Europe saw great strides toward peace in 
the American idea of “ taking the profit out of war” in a sysiematic 
way. His basie reference was to the plan of the War Industries Board 

The resources of a country might be referred to as the five M's: (1) 
Man power; (2) money; (3} maintenance or food; (4) material re- 
sources, including raw materials, manufacturing facilities, transporta- 
tion, fuel, and pewer; and (3) morale. The intelligence with which 
the first four are directed and coordinated as a whole will determine 
the fifth—the morale of the conmuunity. 

In the war emergency it early beeame evident to those who were 
charged with the responsibility of mobilizing the resources that there 
was a just sentiment among the people against profiteering. l’rofiteer- 
ing might be willful and profit making might be involuntary; but what 
ever its form, there was a just determination it should cease. So it 
became necessary to fix prices where the supply was limited. 

Wherever the Government created a shortage by its demand prices 
were fixed not only for the Army, Navy, and the Allies but for the 
civilian population as well. And in addition to price fixing on war 
essentials (such as steel, wool, copper, ete.) the balance, after the 
war program had been filled, was rationed or distributed according to 
the priority needs of the various’ civillan demands. In other words, 
where the price of the product of an industry was fixed that industry 
had to deliver the part which the Government did not need to the 
civilian population not in the way the industry chose but as the 
Government dfreeted. . 

It must be remembered that when the war came there was no ade- 
quate preparation. Indeed, it is doubted by the best authorities 
whether any effective form of preparution then known would have 
been of much avail in view of the widespread and engulfing results 
of the war and the lack of knowledge of the various instruments of 
destruction which were being devised and which it became necessary to 
combat. 

Our own Army had several divisions competing one with another 
for materials, transportation, housing, etc. On top of that there pre- 
vailed the demands of the Shipping Board, with the slogan that sbips 
would win the war, and of the Food Administration, with the slogan 
that food would win the war. Further, there was the Railroad Admin- 
istration with its need for matériel and labor; avd finally there was 
the feverish quest for labor and supplies on the part of the munitions 
makers, all competing for labor, money, materials, transportation, fuel, 
power, and each insisting on the greater importance of its activity. 
All this while the labor supply was being lessened by the flow of men 
into the Army. 

While an endeavor was being made: to bring order out of chaos, the 
great undertaking had to go on. Men, ships, munitions, food, matériel 
had to be provided. Old organizations, bureaus, and traditions had to 
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be met and changed, hut not destroyed until the new was set up. The 
wonder of it all is not that there were se many mistakes but that so 
much was accomplished. 

At the time we entered the war prices were at their peak, and tending 
higher because of the war's insatiable demands. The problem was not 
alone to secure the materials and labor and to stop the confusion, but 
to do it in such a way that the morale of the people would be main- 
tained. The prices of some things, Iike steel and copper, were fixed 
far below prevailing rates, and the wages of labor in those industries 
were standardized, The more highly organized an industry, the easier 
it was to arrange. Order did not commence to appear until the Army 
funneled its needs through one man sitting with a section of the War 
Industries Board, and until the Navy, Shipping Board, Allies, and Rail- 
road Administration did likewise. Hach department satisfied its re- 
quirements through a central authoritative body. This was called the 
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War Industries Board, controlling and directing all materials and co- | 


ordinating through its chairman the whole system of governmental and 
civilian supply and demand. It was created by Executive order in 
March of the year 1918, 

Briefly, this board endeavored to mobilize the industries of America 


so that the fighting forces of the allied and associated nations could | 


draw from the United States—-the last reservoir of men, materials, 
and money—the things needed for the winning of the war at the time 
the things were needed and with the least dislocation of industry and 
the least disturbance of the civilian population. 


Il 


The War Industries Board was organized like any other supervisory 
committee, with a chairman, vice chairman, members in charge of 
various activilies, bureau chiefs, and subordinate workers. It surveyed 
and sought to arrange the whole industrial war field under the plenary 
powers conferred by the President and the Congress. How well it did 
this is a story for others to tell, What it did is the basis of the plan 
] am here drawing. 

It was comparatively easy to fix prices and to distribute materials 
and indeed, to stabilize the wages of labor in those industries in which 
prices were fixed. The labor situation, however, became increasingly 
difficult, particularly when General Crowder found it necessary to with- 
draw men for the proposed campaign of 1919 after 4,000,000 soldiers 
had already been taken. 

Much has been said about the profiteering of labor. It is an unjust 
accusation. It is only fair to say that this condition was primarily 
brought about through the inexperience of the organization within our 
own governmental departments and by the furious bidding of munitions 
makers and shipbuilders for services. That situation, together with the 
increased prices of the things that labor had to buy with the results 
of its work, made it Inevitable that labor must get higher wages. 

So it became evident that the price-fixing program had to go even 
further, and the War Industries Board, when the armistice came, was 


proceeding with a campaign to fix the prices of all the basic things that | 


labor had to buy. Some had previously been fixed. I speak of labor 
in a much broader sense than manual labor, for the unorganized so- 
ealled “‘ white collar” part of our community—clerks, teachers, Govern- 
ment employees, professional men—were less able to meet the situation 
than labor in the narrower sense. For the protection and relief of such 
groups certain plans were devised. ‘To illustrate: 

One of them provided that manufacturers, jobbers, and retailers of 
shoes could make and sell shoes only of a specified quality at a fixed 
price, effective July, 1919. No one who did not have a card of the 
War Industries Board in his window could sell shoes, and only the 
standardized shoes could be sold. No jobber or manufacturer would 
sell shoes to anybody who did not have this card. The shoes were to 
be stamped class A, B, or C, and had to be of the quality prescribed 
and sold at the price fixed. The country was so organized in every 
district that there could be immediately reported to Washington the 
name of any shoe retailer who did not carry out the regulations of the 
War Industries Board as to price and quality. Through restrictions on 
his labor, money, raw materials, and transportation, no manufacturer 
would have been permitted to sell to any dealer violating the regula- 
tions. The armistice stopped the execution of this plan. 

Another plan of this nature: The manufacturers of men’s and 
women’s wearing apparel had in 1918 been called to Washington, to- 
gether with the retailers of various goods, and notified that regulations 
would have to be made in regard to retail prices and standardization 
of clothing. 

The rulings by the board were made known through the issuance of 
official bulletins at irregular intervals, and were widely distributed by 
the press, which cooperated In this most necessary work with a whole- 
hearted purpose that gave to the orders of the War Industries Board 
the instant and broad circulation they required. 

Mr. Hoover already was doing much to perfect his control of food 
products and prices. There was also talk of fixing rents, and in some 
cities this was done. 

If we were to start, in the event of another war, at the place where 
we were industrially when the World War ended, the President, acting 
through an agency similar to the War Industries Board, would have 
the right to fix prices of all things as of a date previous to the declara- 
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tion of war when there was a fair peace-time relationship among the 
various activities of the Nation It woukd be illegal to buy, sell, serve 
or rent at any other than these prices 


Brakes would be applied to 
every agency of inflation before the hurtful process started. An intelll- 
gent control of the flow of men, money, and materials would be imposed, 
Instead of having the blind panic heretofore ensuing on the first appear- 
ance of the frantic demands of was The draft beard would have 
before it the rulings of the priority committee, togrther with the estt- 
mated needs of every business and profession in its relationship to the 
conduct of the war, and men would be selected accordingly The draft 
board could more intelligently decide, with the advice of the priority 
committee, many of the problems with which It would be faced. There 
would be no sending of men to the trenches who were needed for expert 
industrial war work and then bringing them back again Rusinesses 
not necessary to the winning of the war would be curtailed. The draft 
board would have that information before it. 

The prices of all things being fixed, the price fixing committee would 
make any necessary adjustments, as was done during the war. 
Under the system used in 1918 these prices were made public and 
adjusted every three months, so that any consumer or producer had 
his day in court when he considered prices unfair. Those who com- 
plained that during the war prices were too high had this ready 
recourse to hand, 

In the meantime all the industries of the country would have been 
mobilized by the formation of committees representative of each indus- 
try, as was done in the World War Over them would be placed a 
Government director or commodity chief. The various Government 
departments would appoint committees representing their requirements, 
so that on one committee the resources of the Nation would be repre- 
sented aml on the other the demands of the Government. The Govy- 
ernment director would stand between to decide, in conjunction with 
the priority committee, to what department supplies should go. 

Money would be controlled and directed like any other resource. 
“Taking the profit out of war” is not synonymous with “ conscription 
of wealth,” as it is sometimes regarded. The latter is a theoretical 
project, prohibited by our Constitution, contrary to the spirit of our 
social and political institutions, and impossible in practice. Taking 
the profit out of war is an orderly and scientific development of the 
economics and conduct of modern war, necessary to the effective mobill 
zation of national resources and indispensable to «qualizing the bur 
dens of war among the armed and civilian population. Born of expe- 
rience and proved by practice, it removes some of the most destructive 
concomitants of modern war—the confusion and waste incident to war- 
time inflation. 

This term “ conscription of wealth,” used by so many, has created 
a hope among those of socialistic tendencies, and a fear among those 
who, like me, believe in our system based upon personal initiative and 
reward, of a taking of money, without payment, for the use of the 
State. Neither the hope nor the fear is justified by the recommenda- 
tion herein contained or by our experience in the war. The use of 
money should be controlled and directed in a national emergency. A 
man should no more be permitted to use his money as be wishes than 
he should be permitted to use the production of his mine, mill, or 
factory except through the general supervising agency. This was being 
done toward the end of the war. 

During the final phase of the World War no man or corporation or 
institution could raise money without the approval of the capital issues 
committee of the Treasury Department, which committee in turn 
would not permit the borrowing of money uniess the War Industries 
Board approved the use to which it was to be put. Thus the city of 
New York was not permitted to spend $8,000,000 for the building of 
schools. The city of Philadelphia was prevented from making im- 
provements that in peace time would have been necessary but in 
war time were not. Various States, counties, and cities, and a vast 
number of private concerns, were denied the use of money and mate- 
rials for purposes not necessary for the winning of the war. Hach 
part of the community had to adjust its wants to the whole great 
undertaking. 

lil 


There have been a great many bills introduced into Congress on 
the subject of industrial mobilization, some sponsored by great organ- 
izations like the American Legion, and others by newspapers and 
publicists ; but it is surprising how little knowledge there was, on the 
part of those who drew up the bills, of the practicability and feasi- 
bility of so mobilizing our resources that it would be impossible to 
make as much profit in war as in time of peace. Take into considera- 
tion the fact that the following things were being done in 1918: 

General Crowder, who was in charge of the draft, had asked the 
chairman of the War Industries Board where he could obtain addtl- 
tional men needed for the Army in France with the least possible dis- 
location of the war-making industrial civilian machinery, and we were 
in the process of replacing male labor with women. By a system of 
priorities, the board was allocating to our own Army and Navy, to 
the Allies, and to the essential war industries, the things they required. 
It was making priority rulings as to transportation, and they were 
being followed out by the Railroad Administrator. The Fuel Admin- 
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istrator distributed fucl only on the rulings of the War Industries | 
Board, The board was engaged in disentangling and removing the | 
many conflicts and competitive efforts involved in labor and buildings 
that had previously occurred because of lack of any coordinating | 
agency It was allocating power and making regulations for the | 
hitchiug-up of seattered units of power. It was changing munitions | 
orders from: congested to less congested districts. It had actually 


into effect an order that no building inyolying $2,500 or more 


carvied 


could be undertaken without the approval of the War Industries | 
Heard No steel, no cement, no material of any kind could be used 
for any purpose whatsoever unless the War Industries Board per- | 
mitted it No steel company could sell over 5 tons ef steel unless | 
approved the Director of Steel. The Treasury would not pe rmit | 
the raising of money for any industrial or financial operation unless | 
it was approved by the War Industries Board. The President issued | 

rder that no commandeering should be done by the Army, Navy, | 
vipping Board, or Food Administration without the approval of the | 
choirman of the War Industries Board. Every raw-material industry, | 


anil indeed practically every industry in the country, was organized | 
through onppointment of committees, and none of these industries | 
would do any business except under the rulings promulgated by the 
board Standardization in every industry was rapidly proceeding. 
lhese rulings were made known through the issuance of official bulle 
tins at irreguwier intervals, and were distributed by the press. We | 
wer ndeavoring to arange it so that the fighting forces were to | 
1 ive those things which they needed and no more, so that whatever | 
was not actually required at the front was left to civilian purposes. | 
Industries were curtailed, but pever destroyed ; skeletonized, but never 


killed. Indeed, the use of men, money,-and materials was 
belng brought into exactly that condition which I have previously 
stated to be necessary in case of another war. 


rapidly | 


If, in addition to this, the President in the future has the authority 


to fix prices and distribution of materials and labor, rent, and the use 
of man power, transportation, fuel, and all the things necessary for 
the condnect of the war, any rise in prices will be prevented, even 


in anticipation of war. There are many who claim that war is caused 


y the desire of profit. I am not one of those; but if there 


primarily b 


is anything in this contention this plan will remove the possibility of 
unydody urging war as a means of making profits. Even if there are | 
no inen who desire war as a means of making profit, the fact that | 
profits would be less in war than in peace, and wealth and resources 
would be directed by the Government, might have some active deter- | 
ring influence on men of great resources. Instead of being passive, | 
they might become active advocates of peace. 

There are many people who are for various reasons afraid to dis- 
cuss the subject during peace time and prefer to wait for war. There 
are alse some great maanufacturers who oppose any such plan, because | 
they were seriously interfered with during the war time. Indeed, it | 
has heen the experience of some of those responsible for the indus- 
trial mobilization in the Werld War to remain the objects of venomous 


attacks begun during the time that the necessities of the Nation made 


it imperative to control activities and profits. 


Some critics were promi- 





nent manufacturers who said: “Tell us what the Government wants, 
and we will 611 the erders; but don't interfere with the sale of the 
part of our product that the Government does not want to use.” That | 
was unthinkable. President Wilson decreed that fair prices for tho | 
Government were fair prices for civillans. I must say, however, that 
the vast majority of American manufacturers rese to the situation in 
such a splendid way as to bring the following commendation from | 
Woodrow Wilson: “They turned aside from every private interest of | 
their own and devoted the whole of their trained capacity to the tasks | 
thet supniled the sinews of the whole great undertaking. The patrict- 
is the unselfishness, the thereughgoing devotion, and distinguished | 
en ‘ity that marked their toilsome labors day after day, month after | 
month, have made them fit mates and comrades to the men in the 
tremches and on the seas.” 

Yhore are many men who are afraid that the adoption of this plan 
by migress would give an impetus to socialism or communism or 

wi or whatever they may call it, because, they say, “if you | 
é t ean be done in war time, there will be a demand that it he | 
done in p » time.” It can net be done in peace time. There can be 
ne eat undertaking without a strong moving cause. In peace time the 
moving cause is persenal initiative and payment for services performed. 


he substitute fer that in war time is the common danger. 


leave to the people themselves the readjustment of their affairs. I 
that it is impossible for the Government to do in peace 
what I am advocating, although it becomes absolutely necessary 
in order to conduct a moderna war successfully and te conduct it on a 


nonprotiteeriug basis. 


the War Industries Board was the foremost advocate of price fixing 
and distribution, and it had great power in this fleli; but when the 
armistice came it recognized that peace conditions were being restored, | 
and it was the first to change the war-time order of things and to | 
i 

| 


am satiatied 


time 


The application ef this plan, besides making the Nation a coherent 
unit in time of war weuld impress upon every class in seclety a sense 
of its own respensibiliiy ia such event. If it were known that this | 
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universal responsibility would be enforced, no elass—social, financial, 
or industrial—could fail to understand that in case of war it would 
have to bear its falr share of the burdens involved and would have to 
make sacrifices of profit, convenience, and personal liberty correlatiyely 
with those made by the soldiers in the field. To this extent the plan 
would act as a positive deterrent to any hasty recourse to force in an 
international coutroversy. 

One thing that has definitely come from the war is the necessity of 
arranging affairs so that a portion of the population shall not be sent 
to the front to benr all the physical hardships and their consequences 
While others are left behind to profit by their absence. If applied at 
the outbreak, the War Industries Board (as it was functioning at tho 
close of the World War) would prevent this and lessen, if not 
remove, the social and economic evils that come as the aftermath of 
war, 

SENATOR BURTON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution (S. Res. 171) coming over from a previous day, 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 171) submitted 


by’ the Senator from Montana (Mr. WatsH) on the 15th in- 
stant, as follows: 


K. WHEELER 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby is, directed 
to transmit to the Senate an itemized statement of all expenditures 
made or obligations incurred in connection with investigations con- 
ducted by or under the authority of the Department of Justice touching 
alleged or supposed offenses by Senator Burton K. WHerELpr, or with 
the finding or disposition of indictments against him; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby is, directed 
to advise the Senate whether it is the purpose of the Department of 
Justice to present to a grand jury the testimony of George B. Hayes, 
given in the trial of the case of the United States against Burron K. 
WukrHLER in the District Court of the United States for the District 
of Montana, with the facts and circumstances attending the same, with 
a view to an indictment for perjury in the giving of such testimony. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the resolution be 
referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. It calls for information under the jurisdiction 
of that committee. I realize that the second part of the reso- 
lution should he referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 
but I think, as the first part of the resolution calls for infor- 
mation which comes under the jurisdiction of the committee, 
it ought to go to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I have no recollection during 
my 13 years’ experience in this body of a resolution requesting 
information ever having been referred to a committee. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think some of them have been so referred. 
I might state to the Senator that I do not believe the Senate 
ought to act upon the second part of the resolution without some 
committee inguiring into the matter. It is a question which 
I think is a very delicate one. It is very doubtful whether 
we ought to ask for the information or not. It is a matter 
that might be embarrassing to the department if they intended 
to indict. It might be a matter wholly in the hands of the 
United Staies district attorney. I think it unwise to pass such 
a resolution without giving it attention and consideration, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is quite apparent that the resolution is 
subject to division. I myself do not see any reason why the 


| resolutions should not beth be passed without referring them 


to a committee, but I realize that other Senators may not have 
fellowed the prosecution in Montana as some of us did and as 
I think I did. The first part of the resolution calls only for 
information. That information is in the possession of the De- 
partment of Justice. They expended the money. It is only a 
question of letting the Senate and the country know how much 
was expended. That part of the resolution at least ought to 
pass, it seems to me, without being referred to a committee. 

If the second part of the resolution is referred to a commit- 
tee, it ought to be the Judiciary Committee. After all, even 
the second part of the resolution onhy asks the Attorney Gen- 
eral whether he has any intention of prosecuting the man 
Hayes for perjury. Everybody who has followed the case and 
who is familiar with the evidence that has been introduced, I 
think, is convinced of the fact that Hayes was guilty of per- 
jury, but the Attorney General may have a different idea about 
All the resolution does is to ask him whether he 
intends to take that action. If he does not intend to do so, 


/ and Senators still think it ought to be done, it seems to me 


then would be the time to refer the resolution to a committee. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 

tor yield to me to ask the Senator from Kansas a question? 
Mr. WALSH. Certainly. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I would like to knew upon 
what theory the Senator from Kansas assumes the Committee 
to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate has 
jurisdiction of the resolution, and why 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Let me finish my question. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is not the committee to which I referred. 
I moved that the resolution be referred to the Gommittee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments. I will state to 
the Senators from Montana and Nebraska that if the Senator 
from Montana will divide the matter I have no objection to 
the adoption of the first part of the resolution, and would 
consent to referring the second part to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, if that could be done. 

Mr. WALSH. We may be able to agree upon the matter. 
I can find no reason for referring the first part of the resolu- 
tion to any committee at all. We simply ask for information 
that is in the possession of the department. I would like to 
inquire of ‘the Senater why he thinks the second part ought 
to go to the Committee on the Judiciary? 

Mr. CURTIS. I think that committee has jurisdiction. I 
have grave doubts about the advisability of the Senate adopt- 
ing a resolution asking fer this kind of information before the 
committee having jurisdiction has given the matter careful 
consideration. I have not, as the Senator from Nebraska has 
done, kept track of the trial of the case in Montana; but it 
seems to me, as a lawyer having had some experience in the 
trial of cases in both Federal and State courts, that if a man 
had committed perjury the district judge would have ordered 
the district attorney to take the case to the grand jury. It 
seems to me if that were not done and the district attorney 
thought the witness had committed perjury he would prosecute 
him. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator will bear in mind that neither 








the district attorney nor the judge had any information such | 


as is given in the resolution to the effect that this man was 
totally irresponsible. As a matter of course, they assumed 
that the Department of Justice had made some inquiry into 
the reliability of this man. As a matter of fact, prosecutions 
are pending against*him for disbarment in the court of New 
York and before the department down here. Those facts were 
not known. 

Mr. CURTIS. The facts are not set forth in the resolution, 
either. 

Mr. WALSH. But that information was brought out in the 
remarks I made. 

Mr. CURTIS. Unfortunately, I was absent on account of 
iliness and did not hear the Senator's remarks, and I have 
not been able to read them. I do think that part of the reso- 
lution ought to go to the Committee on the Judiciary. If 
Senators are willing to follow that course, I will consent, so 
far as I am concerned, that the first part of the resolution may 
pass and let the second part go to the committee. 

Mr. WALSH. I merely desire to know what the Senator 
from Kansas has in mind that the committee should do. Is it 
his view that some representative of the Department of Justice 
should come before the committee? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH. If that is the idea of the Senator, it is quite 
agreeable to me. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is my idea about the matter. 

Mr. WALSH. Then I ask permission to take separate votes 
on the resolutions. I ask that the first resolution be submitted, 
namely, the request for information concerning the cost of this 
investigation and prosecution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; I withdraw my motion to refer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first portion of the resolution, which the clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby is, directed 
to transmit to the Senate an itemized statement of all expenditures 
made or obligations incurred in connection with investigations con- 
ducted by or under the authority of the Department of Justice touching 
alleged or supposed offenses by Senator Burton K. WHeewer, or with 


the finding or disposition of indictments against him; and be it fur- 
ther— 


Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Kansas wil] move, I under- 


stand, that the remaining part of the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary? 


Mr. CURTIS. I shall meke that motion. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection—— 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, this action, of course, will be 
taken without a record vote. I intend to vote viva voce against 
it, because I think it a very bad practice for the Senate to be 
Anquiring for itemized statements of expenditures in individual 
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cases, especially before the Department of Justice. The fact 
that a Senator was involved in this investigation does not, to 
my mind, change the principle of the case at all. In my opin- 
ion the Senate, as a body, has spent altogether too much time 
already considering the case of the junior Senator from Mon- 
tana |[Mr. WHEELER]. It will be remembered that at one time 
we spent some days in debate over the merits of the indictment 
brought against him. I think it is not the proper function of 
the Senate. I yotea in accordance with my opinion then, and I 
intend to vote against this portion of the resolution now in 
accordance with my opinion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the first por- 
tion of the resolution will be amended in line 7 by striking out 
the words “and be it further,” and also striking out the semi- 
colon and inserting a period. The Chair hears no objection, and 
that will be done. The question now is on agreeing to the first 
portion of the resolution as amended. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald La Follette Reed, Pa, 
Bayard Ferris Lenroot Kobinson, Ark. 
DGingham Pletcher MeKellar Sackett 
Blease Frazier McKinley Sheppard 
Borah George McLean Shbipstead 
Bratton Gillett MeNary Shortridge 
Brookhart Glass Mayfield Simmons 
Broussard Golf Menuns Smith 
Bruce Gooding Metcalf Smoot 
Buller Greene Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Hale Neely Stephens 
Capper llarreld Norris Swanson 
Caraway Harris Nye Trammell 
Copeland Howell Oddie Tyson 
Couzens Johnson Overman Watsh 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex, Pepper Warren 
Dale Jones, Wash, Phipps Watson 
Deneen Kendrick Pine Williams 
Edge Keyes Pittman Willis 
Ernst King Ransdeil 


Mr. COPELAND. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey {Mr. Eowarps] is absent on account of 
illness. I should like this announcement to stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like to 
say merely a word with reference to the resolution. My 
service in the Senate covers a period of slightly less than four 
vears, and, of course, I have not had the same acquaintance 
with its precedents as has the Senator from Montana; but I 
never heard of the Department of Justice being called on to 
render an itemized statement of its expenses in any particular 
prosecution. I can imagine that it would do great damage to 
the efficiency of that department if we were to establish this 
precedent of sending down there for an itemized account of all 
of its expenses in each of the prosecutions which it may see 
fit to conduct. I can imagine that it will result in making it 
very difficult for that department to get cooperation and to 
secure witnesses in prosecutions if the Senate is going to hound 
it to give the details of its expenses in particular cases, For 
that reason I hope the resolution will not be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I think the parliamentary situ- 
ation is not understood by all of the Senators. I ask that it 
be stated from the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the first por- 
tion of the resolution, which the clerk will again read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Senate Resolution 171, by Mr. WaLsn: 

“ Resolved, That the Attorney General be, and he hereby ts, directed 
to transmit to the Senate an itemized statement of all expenditures 
made or obligations incurred in connection with investigations conducted 
by or under the authority of the Department of Justice touching alleged 
or supposed offenses by Serfator Burton K. Waeeetrnr, or with the find- 
ing or disposition of indictments against him.” 


Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator from Kansas [| Mr. 
Curtis] to say that he had no objection to that portion of the 
resolution. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I did state that I had no 


objection to the first portion of the resolution, and I propose 
to vote for it when the vote is taken. I hope the suggestion I 
made will be carried out by the Senate. Of course, any Senator 
may vote as he pleases on this question, but I am going to 
vote to adopt the first portion of the resolution which has been 
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read and then to refer the second portion of the resolution to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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| conceded that there was not anything ag 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move to 
amend the resolution— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
the floor 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say just a few words | 
on the resolution, I think, under ordinary circumstances, 
there is something in what the Senator from Pennsylvania has 
said, and yet I do not think that the prosecution of Senator 


W FHEELER an ordinary proceeding. 

A prosecution that is honest and has only for its purpose the 
finding guilty of those who have committed crimes ought to 
have secrets. There is always a difference in a 
case defense and the prosecution: but, whether it 
be a Federal prosecution or a prosecutiqn under a State law, 
the prosecuting attorney ought to be just anxious to pro- 
tect the innocent and to proceed according to fair, honest, and 
above-board means as though he were defending the case. 

The prosecution represents the public; and if a man is 
brought to the bar of justice and the prosecution discovers 
that he is innocent, it ought to demand his acquittal at once 
and without any hesitation. Those who represent the public 
and use public money for the purpose of prosecuting persons 
charged with crime have no excuse whatever to use any of the 
public funds or to conduct a prosecution by any means that 
unfair, particularly when it becomes apparent even to the 
prosecution that they are prosecuting an innocent man. So the 
State can not complain if we ask publicity of its expenditures. 
There ought not to have been and there probably was not 
auy money expended, but what there was a reasonable belief 
that it ought to have been expended for the purpose for which 
it was expended. 

I do not have the remotest idea that the Senate would pur- 
sue this course under every and ordinary circumstances; but 
it is quite apparent, I think, to those who have given any seri- 
ous attention to the prosecution of Senator WHEELER that it 
was an extraordinary proceeding. 


VAs 


no 


between the 


as 


“ure 


In the first place, there was a committee of this body ap- 
pointed to investigate the charges that were made. That 
committee was headed by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
sORAN |. It conducted exhaustive hearings; it summone 
everybody who by any information they thought could give 
any testimony on the subject; and Senator WHEELER was vin- 
dicated. Notwithstanding that, however, a prosecution was 
commenced in Montana, and those who have followed that 
prosecution and the way in which it was conducted must 
realize that the prosecuting attorney, representing the Gov- 


ernment of the United States, 


jury boasted 


in his opening statement to the 
of a witness that they had who was such an 
important and secret witness that they never disclosed his 
identity; they never gave any information as to who he was 
until the testimony was all in, and then this man Hayes showed 
up. Although the defense had no notice and could not have 
any way of knowing until he went on the witness stand that 
he was going to testify, or the purport of his testimony, almost 
on the spur of the moment they were able, by some assistance, 
some of which was partially accidental, to controvert his testi- 
mony. 

I have read his testimony; I have read most of the testi- 
mony that was offered out there in Montana; and I want to 
say that it appeared to me from the very beginning that the 
prosecution was not fair. In my State, under a State law, the 
prosecuting attorney would not have dared to take the course 
that he took in Montana. He would have been compelled be- 
fore any evidence was introduced to disclose the identity of 
this man, and by taking the proper proceedings he could even 
have been required to disclose what his testimony was. 

1 submit to the Senate that if the prosecution had been 
moved only by means that were fair they would not have 
undertaken to conceal the identity of this man and conceal 
the purport of the testimony he was going to give. They 
boasted before the jury that they bad a secret witness. Even 
ufter that was all submitted to the jury, and a verdict of 
acquittal was promptly rendered by the jury, proceedings were 
commenced here before a grand jury. After the grand jury 
hud adjourned, and had heard, as everybody supposed, all of 
the testimony, including that of Senator Wuerrrer himself, 
who went before the grand jury, it was generally believed that 
there was nothing to do but to dismiss the matter. When the 
grand jury had adjourned, however, before they acted on the 
matter, they were assembled again after several weeks, and 


criminal | 
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prosecution must have known then was unworthy of belief 
if they did not know it before he went to Montana. So that 
it does not took like a fair prosecution on the face of it. 
I read into the Recorp some time ago an article by Wil- 
liam Allen White, in which he outlined the reason why the 
President himself had not ordered this matter to be dismissed 
at once, in which he stated in so many words that it was 
ainst Senator Wuer.er 
in the way of a crime or 
Mr. President, that this is not an 
What objection can the Department of 
Justice have, moved only by high motives to prosecute those 
who they have some reason to believe are guilty, to laying 
their cards on the table now, since it is all over, and telling 
how much they spent, and what it was for? 

Agnin, Mr. President, we have hed in the newspapers for 
weeks a sort of propaganda, if you please, going over the 
country, that the Senate of the United States has been spend 
ing too much money in investigations, belittling the action of 
the Senate—even in the Teapot Dome case, where I think the 
disclosures that were made justified the expenditure of any 
smount of money. We are criticized for doing anything of 
that kind because, forsooth, it takes somebody to bring this 


that was worthy of consideration 
wrongdoing. So I submit, 
ordinary proceeding. 


evidence to light. Now let us see what the other side are 
doing. Let us see whether the Department of Justice in this 
case bave spent any money unnecessarily, and how much. 


There can not be any objection, it seems to me, 
public know just what they spent, and how much. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I move to amend 
the pending resolution by inserting in line 2, after the word 
“Senate,” the words “if not incompatible with the public 
interest.” 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I should like to get Gear on one 
phase of the question that is before us, 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis], as I understand him, 
feels bound by a suggestion which he made, and, of course, 
would very properly be bound by it if the understanding is an 
understanding on both sides. I reeall that the Senator from 
Kansas said that he would have no objection to the first section 
of the resolution being voted on without reference to a commit- 
tee, but that he felt that the second section contained subject 
matter that should be referred to the committee and should be 
given the usual committee investigation, or words to that effect. 
He has later announced to the Senate that having entered into 
this understanding he proposes to stick to it, about which, as 
I said at the outset, no one can disagree with him; but has the 
understanding been accepted on the other side, as the Senator 
from Kansas seems to imply, that the second half of the reso- 
lution then will be referred to the committee, or will there be 
another argument or debate upon that question? 

Mr. WALSH. I thought I spoke explicitly. I agreed to that. 

Mr. EDGE. Then I am quite clear. 

Mr. WALSH. There was no misunderstanding between the 
Senator from Kansas and myself about that. 

Mr. CURTIS. None whatever. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If what I have said to the 
Senator from Kansas has misled him into the agreement, I do 
not care to press the suggestion for the amendment. Therefore 
I withdraw it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment : 
On line 3, after the word “made” and before the word “ or,” 
I move to insert the following: 


to letting the 


including the persons and their salaries or other compensation, 
ployed in any manner, 


Mr. WALSH. 1 thought that was included. 
jection to that. 

Mr. KING. It may be included, but it seems to me it may 
be interpreted as not including the regular employees in the 
investigating department who were detailed in connection with 
this investigation ; and it seems to me that the names of those 
persons employed in connection with the investigation, and 
their salaries and their expenses, ought to be given in the in- 
formation. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, does that include the people 
who do the secret work of the Department of Justice? 

Mr. KING. No; I think not; and still I can see no objec- 
tion to giving the names of the investigators who were put 
upon the trail of Senator WHEELER by the Department of 
Justice. 

Mr. BLEASE. I can see an injustice in that unless the 
Department of Justice used those men just for this one occa- 
sion and then dismissed them from the service. If they have 
regular men employed, as I presume they have, and the world 


em 


I have no ob- 


this man was brought here before the grand jury, a man that the! gets to know who those men are, we would be simply legislat- 
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unfair thing to do. 
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tng these men ont of thelr jobs, which I think would be a very | man. 


Mr. CURTES. I agree with the Senator from South Caro- | 


lina. if the Senator will yield to me. It is very unfortunate, 


| think, te disclose the names of men in the secret service. | 


I should like to refer to my own experience. I prosecuted for 


four years, and had two men in the secret service assigned to | 


my office. I never put them on the witness stand, because I 
did not believe in using that kind of testimony. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And the Senator would not have believed 
them if he had. 

Mr. CURTIS. I would not have believed them and would 
net bave prosecuted unless there were goed, reliable witnesses 
furnished. 

r. CARAWAY. Nor weuld anyone else. 

Mr. CURTLS. But I do not believe im making publie the 
pames of the men who are in the secret service. While I do 
not believe in depending upen their testimony, yet if they 
renort a state of facts that is sustained by reliable testimony 
I think their identity should be kept secret. 

Mr. CARAWAY. but if they report a state of alleged facts 
which turps out not to be true, does the Senator still think 
they should be kept in the service? 

Mr. CURTIS. That is a question for the department to 
fetermine from the facts they gather and from the reports 
thet they make. 

‘ir. KING. Mr. President, if I may be permitted, I shall 
modify the amendment out of deference to the suggestions 
made—although, speaking for myself, I think it should go 
through as I have tendered it—so that it will read: 


' 


Including the number of persons, and their salaries— 


And so forth: not calling for their names at all. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not knew that I desire to 
suggest any amendment. The only reason why I am interested 
in this portion of the resolution is to ascertain for myself, if 
I ean, what relationship certain parties who were active in 
this matter bore to the Department of Justice. 

There were certain parties who were active in this matter 
vho, I think, employed the most reprehensible methods; and, 
to my mind, if they were asseeiated with the Department of 
Justice and are still associated with the Department of Justice, 
there is every reason why we should be informed. 

It may be, as I have understood, that some of these parties 
were employed by individuals or private associations and were 
not connected with the Department of Justice; but their con- 
duct was so notorious, so repreliensible, and so indefensible 
from every standpoint that if they were associated with the 
Department of Justice they ought not to remain there. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the resolution 
umyuestionably is based upon the theory that the power and 
influence of the Department of Justice was perverted to work 
an injustice upon a Member of this bedy. I do not think the 
resolution would be presented here if it were not based upon 
that theory—that agents had been empleyed who had pursued 
methods which were not consistent with American standards 
of justice. 

This body for its own protection is entitled to the informa- 
tion which both paragraphs of the reselution comprehend; 
and, as implied by the statement ef the Senator from Idaho, 
the material part about it is who was used and what was done 
rather than how much expended. 

If it be true that in an effort to punish him for the manner 
in which he discharged his duties here the Senator from Mon- 
tana was indicted and his conviction sought through perjured 
testimony, then the Senate is entitled te knew what agents 
were employed to acconyplish that end, and when those agents 
ure disclosed they ought not te be continued on the Government 
pay roll, and no end of justice will be served by withheiding 
information respecting them or their transactions. If their 
doings were in good faith, if they acted in an honest attempt to 
discharge their duties, no map can eomplain, whether he be a 
Senator or a private citizen. If the resolution is worth while, 
full information respecting its subject matter is desirable. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Con- 
necticut and myself are the only Senaters who have already 
voted on this resolution. When the roll was ealled a while 
ago I noticed that he answered “no” and I said “aye,” when 
it was only a quorum eall. So be and I have voted, practically. 
Se I favor the resolution. . 

_If this information were to be given to the Senate im exeen- 
tive session, I eould see no reason why we should not have 
the names of the attorneys and the witnesses, and in faet alt 
of the information which they received, either frem a private 
or a publie souree. But we take it for granted—at least I do— 
that the Attorney General of the United States is an honorable 


|} account for if he had appli 


|} to give out information as to certain 
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If any Senator on this floor knows that be is not, he 
should present a resolution looking toward some way of getting 
ric? of him. If the Attorney General had under him men who 
did dirty work, he did not have any more such men under him 
than the Attorney General had who sent his spies and under 
lings and hirelings to South Carolina and hounded me for four 
years, who told more lies than God could have called them to 
d the rule to them that he applied 
to Annnias. 
I take it for granted and I believe that if it had been called 
to the attention of the Attorney General or if 


he had knewn 
that any man tried to suborn a witne 


ss to commit perjury to 
convict any man of a charge of which 


he was innocent, he 
would have been honorable enough 


an Attornay General te 
have dismissed that man from his service. If he had not 
done it, I believe the VDresident of the United States 


would 

have requested it. 
I have no objection to this information ceming to the Senate 
in executive session. I want to see the resolution adopted. 
[ think this was a most outrageous prosecution. I think the 


men who were responsible for it, who did the dirty work, 
should themselves be put behind the bars. But, 
iime, I do not believe it is right for the Senate to ask the 
Department of Justice to give to the public a statement of 
everything that goes on in that. department any more than I 
would think it would be right to request the Secretary of State 


at the same 


matters pertaini 


y, to 
foreign countries, until those in charge of the 





Inatters reacn 
a conclusion that it is proper information to go to the world. 

That is my objection, and that is my only objection te the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utal L think 
would change the resolution so as to make it apply to an exec 
tive session it would be all right. Otherwise I do not think 
it is, and if this amendment is adopted I shall vote against 
the resolution. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I merely want to call to 
the attention of the Senator from South Carolina a rule of the 
Senate, that when any matter comes before the 
S 


. 


if he 


Senate any 
enator may move that the doors be closed, and if that motion 
is seconded, without further debate the galleries must be 
cleared and the doors closed. Consequentiy, it will be left to 
a majerity of the Senate before the information is read 
considered at all, if the Senater from South Carolina shall 
see fit to ask that the doors be closed. So we might just as 
well take the vote on it then as to whether we will consider 
it in executive session. It is a matter that is always with the 
Senate. Any Senator may rise and say, “I move that this 
matter be considered behind closed doors.” If that motion 
is seconded, it is the duty of the Chair to direct that the 
galleries be cleared and the doors closed, and when that is 
accomplished, the question is on the motion to consider the 
matter in executive session. if a majority vote ia the affirma- 
tive, it will be so considered. ‘Therefore it is always with 
the majority of the Senate. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I fully realize that, and I 
realize another fact, that if there have ever been any secrets 
kept in executive session, nobody now knows of it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, we huve in the Senate a 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 
and that committee is somewhat similar to a committee on 
appropriations, though everyone knows it is net a comunittee 
on appropriations. 

We have before us a resolution inquiring into expenditures 
made by an executive department. I can see no reason-— 
except reasons which I do not care tc mention unless ft be 
necessary—why there should be any objection to the reference 
of this resolution to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments to inquire into these expenditures, 
and if they find there has been any impropriety in them, to 
bring it to the attention of the Senate in exeentive session 
or otherwise. 

I meve that the resolution be referred to the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, 

Mr. WALSH. I inquire whether that motion is in order. 

rhe VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question before the Senate is 
en the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. There- 
fore the motion is not in order at this time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understood that the amendment of the 
Senator from Utah had been accepted by the Senator from 
Montana and was now a part of the resolution. 

Mr. KING. Has it been accepted? Does the Senate ac- 
eept it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate has not passed on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Ufab as yet. The 
Chair is ready to state the question. The question is on agree- 
jng to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah, 


or 


ite 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have already accepted the sug- 
gestion made by the Senator from South Carolina and the Sena- 
tor from Kansas, and I feel constrained to adhere to the posi- 


tion IT took in stating [ would accept the suggestion, although 
I fully agree with the Senator from Idaho, and the amendment 
as I tirst tendered it met my views. But the amendment as it 
is now tendered leaves out the names of the persons, merely 
calling for the number of persons, without their names. * 

Mr. MOSES. Did not the Senator from Montana, the author 
of the resolution, accept the ainendment? 

Mr. KING. He did. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. If the 


Senator from Montana accepted the amendment, then it becomes 


a part of the original resolution? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Not if it was accepted after the 
yens and pays had been ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. If the names have been eliminated, as indi- 


cated by the Senator from Utah, I hope the yeas and nays will 
ho! be aske i. 

Mr. BINGHAM Mr. President, .a parliamentary inquiry. 
The resolution as offered by the Senator from Montana, with 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah and accepted 
by the Senator from Montana, as 1 understand it, is now before 


the Senate’ 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah is before the Senate. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah. 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I signified that I was quite 
willing to accept the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Utah, and make it my own; so that the assent of the Senate is 
not required, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana accepts 
the amendment, and the question then is on agreeing to the 
resolution offered by the Senator from Montana as modified. 


Mr. MOSES. Were not the yeas and nays ordered upon the 
first paragraph of the resolution? 
The VICE PRESIDENT. They were ordered on the first 


paragraph. The question is on agreeing to the resolution as 
modified, and upon the first paragraph the yeas and nays have 
been ordered, 

Mr. BINGIIAM. Mr. President, IT now move to refer the 
resolution as amended to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. 

Mr. WALSIL. I express the hope that that wil! not be agreed 
to. There is nothing fer a committee to do with respect to the 
matter at all. The resolution simply asks for information. No 
action is asked at all. There is nothing for a committee to do. 
Y move to lay the motion of the Senator from Connecticut on 
the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question ts on agreeing to the 
motion of the Senator from Montana, 

The motion to lay on the table was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
first paragraph of the resolution as modified, on which the 
yeas and nays have been ordered. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral palr with the junior Senator from Indlana [Mr. Roprnson ]. 
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I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. | 


IierLin] and vote “ vea.” 
Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont], 


which I transfer to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Gerry] | 


and yote “ yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNper- 
woop], but I expect that, if present, he would vote the same as 
I shall vote, and therefore I shall vote. I vote “ yea.” 

The roli call was coneluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I desire to announce that the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] and the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] are necessarily absent on public 
business. If present, both Senators would vote “ yea.” 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reep], and the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoop] are necessarily 
detained from the Senate by illness. The junior Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Heriin} is detained by reason of the death of a 
relative. 


Mr. PEPPER (after having voted in the negative). I am 
recorded as voting upon the resolution. I wish to announce 


that I have a pair with the junior Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Dint]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Mary- 
land [Mr. WexLer] and let my vote stand. 


' ¢~ 
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The result was announced—yeas 61, nays 13, as follows: 
YEAS—61 
Ashurst Fletcher La Follette Sackett 
Bayard Frazier Lenroot Sheppard 
Borah George McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett McKinley Shortridge 
LBrookhart Glass Muaytield Simmons 
Broussard Gooding Means Smith 
Bruce Hale Metcalf Stanfield 
Butler Harreld Neely Stephens 
Cameron Ifarris Norris Swanson 
Capper Hlowell Nye Trammell 
Caraway Jobnson Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Jones, N. Mex, Overman Walsh 
Couzens Jones, Wash. Pine Willis 
Curtis Kendrick Pittman 
Deneen Keyes Ransdell 
Ferris King Robinson, Ark. 
NAYS—138 
Bingham lrnst Phipps Williams 
Biease Goff Reed, Pa. 
Dale Moses Smoot 
edge Pepper Warren 
: NOT VOTING—22 
Cummins Gerry McNary Wadsworth 
Dill Greene Norbeck Watsou 
du Pont IHlarrison Reed, Mo. Weller 
Edwards lettin Robinson, Ind. Wheeler 
Fernald McLean Schall 
Fess McMaster Underwood 
So the first portion of the resolution, as modified, was 


agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. For the purpose of correcting the 
parliamentary record and to prevent the ruling standing as a 
precedent of the Senate the Chair now desires to state that he 
was in error in holding out of order, while the amendment of 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] was pending, a motion of 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrneHam] to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments. The Chair now believes the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut was in order. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I move that the second part 
of the resolution be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WALSH. That course is quite agreeable to me, 

The motion was agreed to, 


FREIGHT RATES ON 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
another resolution coming over from a previous day, which 
will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 173) submitted 
by the Senator from Florida (Mr. TRAMMELL) on the 17th 
instant, as follows: 


That the Committee on Interstate Commerce be, and iv 
hereby, directed to investigate the present high freight and express 
rates being charged for the transportation of citrus fruits, otber fruits, 
vegetables, and other farm products, with a view of bringing about 
early action that will result in a substantial reduction in the existing 
freight and express rates, which represent an increase of approxi 
mately 60 per cent over pre-war rates on such products. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I intend to move to refer the 
resolution to a committee, but I understand that the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. TrRamMMeELL] would like to make a few re- 
marks on it, and I therefore consent that the resolution may 
go over to-day without prejudice. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, in view of the fact that 
the Senator from Kansas desires to make a motion that the 
resolution be referred to a committee, I would like very much, 
instead of having it disposed of to-day, to let it go over without 
prejudice. 

My object in offering the resolution is to try to bring about 
an investigation of what I believe to be excessive freight anid 
express rates that are being charged on agricultural and horti- 
cultural products, particularly those produced in the State ol! 
Florida. I have had something to say on the subject hereto- 
fore in a previous session of Congress. I am convinced, though 
I do not claim to be a rate expert, and many freight experts 
are convinced that the rates imposed upon fruits and vegetables 
produced in my State are excessive in comparison with the 
schedule of rates charged upon other commodities in other 
sections of the country. : 

I thought the resolution was particularly relevant at this 
time in view of a recent decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission denying any relief to the southeastern territory in 
the matter of agricultural rates. I believe the first part of 
their petition stated that the rates were even too low. Freight 
and express rates have a great deal to do with the prosperity 
of those engaged in agriculture and horticulture. With exces- 
sive rates those industries are hampered. With reasonable 
rates the transportation lines of the country assist in the up- 
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building and development of our great agricultural and hortt- 
cultural industries. 

Particularly in Florida there is a movement for enlarging the 
field of agriculture. We have a climate that is most suitable 
for the production of various agricultural products. We have 
x wonderful diversity of productive soil, and we are struggling 
in an effort to build up our agricultural resources. One of our 
ereatest necessities is to huve better freight and express rates. 
They are unquestionably too high at the present time. That is 
the reason why I have introduced the resolution in behalf of 
the agriculturists and horticulturists of my State. I believe 
that the question of freighi and express rates on agricultural 
and horticultural products is worthy of the serious considera- 
tion of the Congress as well as of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I agree with my colleague that the rates 
seem to be excessive, not only as’ compared with the rates on 
commodities of other industries, but as compared with rates on 
similar commodities from other portions of the country. It 
does look as if there ought to be a reduction. Am I correct in 
my information that already steps are being taken before the 
Commerce Commission of Florida, as well as the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, to proceed with some investigation in 
that connection? Are they not already moving to bring about 
that sort of inquiry and adjustment? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not know of any movement of that 
character. Of course, when the question was first discussed 
we were confronted with the claim of the investigation of rates 
in the Southeast, but the information was carried in the press 
not long since that it had been determined in that case that 
there should be no reduction of rates to the Southeast as ap- 
plicable to agricultural products, but probably an increase. We 
are all laboring under a great burden of unreasonable and un- 
justified freight rates, in my opinion, at the present time. It 
costs us mere to get Florida farm products to market than it 
doves from any other section of the country. 

I am willing to have the resolution go over without prejudice. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Florida 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator know if there are any 
refrigerator ships carrying any of the Florida fruits and vege- 
tables to the Baltimore, New York, and Boston markets? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. We have not any very great amount of 
freight that is carried by refrigeration in vessels. I think that 
of course the main boat lines do carry some fruits and vege- 
tables from probably Jacksonville to Baltimore and New York, 
but the amount has been inconsequential. The principal part of 
the movement is of course by rail. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There are no regular refrigerator ships? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. No; there are no regular refrigerator 
lines. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am surprised at that, because I have been 
talking with members of organizations interested in shipping 
through the Panama Canal, and they were thinking about 
putting on refrigerator ships to carry even fruit and similar 
products through the Panama Canal clear around to New 
York and Boston. I think with the tremendous seacoast that 
Florida has and with only probably 48 hours by fast steamer to 
Baltimore and New York that is the way fruit and vegetables 
should be carried to those markets. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That policy, if it becomes necessary, will 
probably be adopted. ‘The question has been agitated among 
the leading growers’ organizations of the State. If railroad 
transportation is not made more equitable and reasonable, it is 
probable that they will resort to that means of transportation, 
just as the California growers resort to it and provide refrigera- 
tor ships from the West through the Panama Canal. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. Frank Lyon, who is attorney for the 
Luckenbach Steamship Co. and a great many others, has stated 
that the reason why they do not put them on is because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission has the right to give a rate 
from shipping points like Miami and Jacksonville in Florida 
to Baltimore and New York lower than the rates to the inter- 
mediate points; so low, in fact, as to put the railroads in com- 
petition with the ships and put the ships out of business. In 
other words, he said until the discretion is done away with 
under the long-and-short-haul clause no steamship company 
could afford to expend the millions of dollars necessary to go 
into the enterprise. Yesterday the Senator from Florida voted 
to continue that discretion, ‘That is the reason why I brought 
up the matter. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. The Senator from Nevada wants to rem- 
inisce a little about what happened yesterday and the day 
I think the question of the long-and-short haul clause 
was fully discussed; and while I disagree with the Senator on 
that question, and we have our honest differences, I did not 
attempt to address the Senate on the subject. I think it is cer 
tainly a question that hus two sides to it. In my State I may 
say that, of course, if we give to the steamship lines a monop- 
oly, then we necessarily curtail the revenue that would be real- 
ized by the railroads and would necessarily, in my opinion, 
force an increase in freight rates from the interior to make up 
the deficit in revenue in shipping to and from the ports of the 
State which would be monopolized by the boat lines, and boat 
transportation, once realizing that it had a monopoly, would 
necessarily increase the rates by water. That is briefly my 
view in regard to my own side of the question of the long-and- 
short-haul clause problem. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield to the Senator from Nevada 

Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to say to the Senator that anyone 
can drive across his State with a truck in 12 hours, I think, 
and unless he is particularly interested in the railroads—and I 
do not think he is—he need not be afraid that the railroads 
will charge the interior much to get to the ports, because the 
trucks will take freight to the ports if the railroads will not 
do it at a reasonable rate. 

In fact, we have a measure pending before the Interstate 
Commerce Committee right now by means of which there is an 
attempt made to control the trucks because the trucks do carry 
things to market where the railroads charge too much. The 
only reason why we should fight the trucks and fight the boats 
is because we have an interest in the railroads. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I do not really mean to be fighting any- 
thing. I »m tighting for just and reasonable rates for the 
farmers and the fruit growers of my State, which I think we 
have not had heretofore. I do not want to indulge in any dis- 
cussion of the long-and-short-haul matter now. That is ancient 
history, water that has passed the mill, so I do not desire to 
discuss it. 

I am willing to have the resolution go over without prejudice 
and to have the Senator’s motion pending. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will go over without prejudice. 

OFFENSES AGAINST THE NEUTRALITY LAWS 

The VICE PRESIDENT., The next resolution coming over 
from a previous day will be read. 

The CHrer CLERK. The resolution (S. 179) submitted by Mr. 
KiNG on the 20th instant, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Attorney General report to the Senate the num- 
ber of indictments which are pending in the United States District 
Court for the Western District of Texas charging offenses against the 
neutrality laws, together with a statement of the title of each such 
indictment and the date upon which the same was found; also specifica 
tions as to indictments charging offenses against the neutrality laws 
which have been tried or otherwise disposed of since January 1, 1921, 
and a statement of the judgment in each such case. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, would the Senator mind letting 
the resolution go over until to-morrow? It was just brought to 
my attention to-day for the first time. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator so desires, I shall gratify him. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over with- 
out prejudice. 

CONDITIONS IN THE BIOLOGICAL SURVEY 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer the following resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res, 183) was reaé@, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture is requested to transmit 
to the Senate the report and findings made by J. R. Williams of the 
investigation made under the direction of the Secretary of conditions in 
the Biological Survey, and further to transmit to the Senate all corre- 
spondence and files relating to the matters investigated by said Wil- 
liams, or relating to the activities of the Biological Survey or officials 
thereof in connection with game refuge bills or other legislation pending 
in Congress. 


Mr. CURTIS. 
rule. 

Mr. KING. It may go over under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over under 
the rule. 


I ask that the resolution go over under the 


SILVER SERVICE OF BATTLESHIP GEORGIA 
Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of a bill which I am 
quite sure will lead to no discussion whatever, because it is 
purely a local bill, It provides that the Secretary of the Navy 
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shall return to the State of Georgia the silver service which 
was presented to the United States for the battleship Georgia, 
which was scrapped. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the bill, which is Senate bill 952, being order 
of business No. 326. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 952) authorizing the 
Secretary of the Navy to deliver to the State of Georgia the 
silver service presented to the United States for the battleship 
Georgia, which was rend as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That the Secretary of the Navy is authorized, in 
his discretion, upon request from the Governor of the State of Georgia, 
to deliver to such governor as custodian for such State, the silver 
rervice presented to the United States for the battleship Georgia by 
citizens of the State of Georgia; but no expense shall be incurred by 
the United States for the delivery of such silver service, 

Mr. KING. 1 will inquire if the bill is recommended by the 


department ? 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill is recommended by the Secretary of 
the Navy and also, of course, has béen reported favorably by 
the committee, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

gd. i. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington obtained the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not wish to interfere 
with the Senator if he prefers that I shonld not do so at this 
time, but there are two uncontested bills on the calendar, 
which I shonutd like to have considered now. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If they will not 
any debate, I will yield to the Senator. 

Mr. JOHNSON, They have been, I may say, reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Claims; they have the approval 
of the Secretary of the Treasury, and are designed to prevent 
the mulecting personally of two collectors of internal revenue 
in the San Francisco district who, under the law as construed 
by the Internal Revenue Bureau, paid out sums which were 
subsequently disallowed 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
numbers of the bills? 

Mr. JOHNSON, The first bill is Calendar No. 899, being 
the bill (S. 1223) for the relief of J. L. Flynn, and the other 
is Calendar No. 400, being the bill (S. 1224) for the relief of 
John P. McLaughlin. I ask unanimous consent for their im- 
mediate consideration. 

Mr. KING. I will inquire of the Senator how 
involved? 

Mr. JOHNSON. In the case of Senate bill 1223 the amount 
involved is $1,144.18, and in the other bill the amount involved 
js $2,204.78. 

Mr. KING. How did the Government become liable? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The collectors paid the sums, under a rul- 
ing by the department, for the employment of gaugers and 
their expenses, and the collectors will be required personally 
to pay the respective amounts unless the relief is accorded. 
The Secretary of the Treasury states the case in a few words 
in a letter printed in the report. 

Mr. KING. Then, under the law 
collectors were not liable, but under a construction placed upon 
the law they were required to pay the amounts? 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; under the consiruction now placed 
upon the law the amounts which were incurred really ought 
not to have been incurred. The Secretary of the Treasury says: 
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bring about 


Will the Senator give the calendar 


much is 


the Senator thinks the 


The overpayment of the subsistence charges to the gaugers and 
storekeeper-gaugers in guestion during the period specified grew out 
of payments made on the basis of a $5 per day maximum actual sub- 
sistence allowance under authority of the act of April 6, 1914 (38 


Stat. 318), whereas a later statute, the act of September 8, 1916 
(39 Stat. 756), specifically provides that not exceeding $2.50 per day 
may be allowed. 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue, when directing the assignment of 
gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers at certain wineries at the time in 
question, not mindful of the specific legislation involved, erroneously 
stated in its letters of assignment that the actual expenses of not to 
exceed $5 per day would be allowed. Former Acting Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue J. L. Flynn, of the first California district, relying 
upon the erroneous statement, paid the subsistence charges of the 
gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers on that basis. The payments made in 
excess of the amounts which might have been allowed by law represent- 
ing a total of $1,144.18 have been disallowed by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral in former Acting Collector Flynn's disbursing aecount, and settle- 
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ment thereof must be made by the payment of the amount by wy 
Flynn from his personal funds in case the legislative relief soucht “ 
not obtained. 

Mr. Flynn was not personally blamable or responsible for the oyer- 
payments which were based upon official advices from the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue and it would be a hardship as well as unfair to 
require bim to bear the loss. The claim therefore is considered ty bo 
very meritorious and passage of the bill of relief is urged. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLon, 
Sceretary of the Treasury 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand the bill has 
been favorably reported upon by the department, as well as 
by the committee? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Absolutely. The only objection came orizi- 
nally from Mr. MecCarl, and probably that objection stilj| 
exists, but Mr. Mellon is very plain in his statement of the 
case and so Is the department. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill first 
mentioned by the Senator from California will be considered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, preceeded to 
consider the bill (S, 12283) for the relief of J. L. Flynn, which 
was read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Comptroller General of the Unitea 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the account 
of Former Acting Collector ef Internal Revenue J. L. Flynn, first Cali- 
fornia district, in the sum of $1,144.18 to cover disallowance due to 
overpayment of subsistence to certain gaugers and storekeeper-gaucers 
which were incurred in the months of August, September, October, and 
November, 1921, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOHN P. M’LAUGHLIN 


Mr. JOUNSON. I now ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1224) for the relief of John P. Me- 
Laughlin. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I inquire of the Senator from California 
if that involves a case similar te the bill just passed? 

Mr. JOHNSON. The circumstances are exactly the same. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is hereby authorized and directed to allow eredit in the account of 
Collector of Internal Revenue John P. McLaughlin, first California 
district, in the sum of $2,204.78 to cover disallowances due to over- 
payment of subsistence to certain gaugers and storekeeper-gaugers, 
which were incurred in the months of December, 1921, January, leb- 
ruary, March, April, May, and June, 1922. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


INCREASE OF PENSION TO DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washing- 
ton yield to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Order of Business No. 324, being Senate bill 
1609, which was introduced by the Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. Gorr] and reported favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Pensions. I think it will take but a moment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I inquire of the Senator if he 
thinks there will be any debate on the bill. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not think so. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have but half an hour, and [ 
should like to get as far with the appropriation bill as possible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be reported by title. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the bill 
by title. 

The Cnrer Crier. A bill (S. 1609) to increase the pensions 
of those who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in 
the same or have become totally blind im the military or naval 
service of the United States. : 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there is considerable pension 
legislation which needs attention, and such measures, perhaps, 
ought to be considered together, because they have to do with 
related subjects. I think that while we are considering the 
appropriation bill it ig hardly proper to take up a bill of so 
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much importanee, and I ask that it may be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection having been made, the 
bill will go over. " 

PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO NEW MEXICO ENABLING ACT 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wash- 
ington yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, there is on the calendar 
Order of Business No, 267, being the bill (CH. R. 3925) to 
amend an act entitled: 

An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a_ constitu 
tion and State government and be admitted into the Union on an 

ial footing with the original States. 


It is a local measure affecting the State of New Mexico. | 


I think it will provoke no debate. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be considered at this time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. If the bill shall provoke no 
debate, I will yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I will explain the bill briefly. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present | 


consideration of the bill? 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to have some 
explanation of the bill before I consent to its consideration. 
Mr. BRATTON. I shall be glad to make a brief explana- 
tion of it. 


At the time New Mexico was admitted into statehood, some | 
12,000,000 acres of land were granted to the State for several 


purposes—some to the university, some to the normal school, 
and some to the penitentiary. Some of those lands have since 


been ineluded in drainage districts; and it has been held by | 


the supreme court of the State that the State is powerless 


to let that land pay its share of the cost of drainage, because | 


it would be a breach of the terms of the enabling act. 
This bill simply empowers the State, where a section or 


more of that land is included in a drainage or an irrigation | 


district, to let that tract of land pay its share of the cost of 
drainage or irrigation, as the case may be. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no further grants on the part of 
the Government to the State? 

Mr. BRATTON. Oh, no; none whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. How will the State raise the money to pay 
for the cost of drainage? 

Mr. BRATTON. By leasing the land or renting the land. 

Mr. SMOOT. The lands are still State lands? 

Mr. BRATTON. Oh, yes; they are still State lands, and 


are in the irrigation and drainage districts. The supreme | 


court of my State held that the State could not pay a drain- 
age assessment, because it would constitute a breach of the 
enabling act by diverting the funds to other purposes than 
those contemplated by the enabling act. 

Mr. SMOOT. This bill applies only to New Mexico? 

Mr. BRATTON. That is all. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Writs in the chair). Is 
there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as fol- 
lows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That an act entitled “An act to enable the people 
of New Mexico to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original States, 
and to enable the people of Arizona to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an eyual footing with 
the original States,” approved June 20, 1910, be amended by inserting 
in section 10 of said act, at the conclusion of the second paragraph 
following the word “ trust,” the following: “ Provided, however, That 
the State of New Mexico, through proper legislation, may provide for 
the payment, out of the income from the lands herein granted, 
which land may be included in a drainage district, of such assessments 
as have been duly and regularly established against any such lands in 
properly organized drainage districts under the general drainage laws 
of said State.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WABASH RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. McKINLEY. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate bill 1809, granting the consent of 
Congress to the State of Illinois and the State of Indiana to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Wabash River on the State line between Illi- 
nois and Indiana, in section 21, township 3 north, range 10 
West of the second principal meridian. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Illinois? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 

That the times for commencing and completing the construction of 
a bridge authorized by act of Congress approved February 13, 1925, 
to be built by the State of Illinois and the State of Indiana across 
the Wabash River from a point in the city of Vincennes, Knox County, 
Ind., to a point in Lawrence County, Ill, are hereby extended one 
and three years, respectively, from the date of approval hereof, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act The 
construction of such bridge shall not be commenced, n 
alteration in such bridge be made either before or after its comple 
tion, until plans and specifications for such construction or alteration 
have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engi 
neers and approved by them as being adequate from the standpoint 
of the volume and weight of traffic which will pass over it 

Sec. 2. The said States of Illinois and Indiana are hereby author 


rr shall any 


ized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates 
so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of 
War under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 3. The right to alier, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A blii to extend the 
time for the construction of a bridge across the Wabash River 
at the city of Vincennes, Knox County, Ind.” 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate resume the consideration of House bill 9795 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9795) mak 
ing appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary wiil continue 
the reading of the Dill. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The first amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
under the subhead “ Contingent expenses, United States con- 
sulates,” on page 9, line 16, after the word “ purposes,” to 
strike out “ uniforms,” so as to read: 


For expenses of providing all such stationery, blanks, record and 
other books, seals, presses, flags, signs, rent (so much as may be 
necessary), repairs to consular buildings owned by the United States, 
postage, furniture, household furniture and furnishings not to exceed 
$10,000, typewriters and exchange of same, statistics, newspapers, 
freight (foreign and domestic), telegrams, advertising, ice and drink 
ing water for office purposes, messenger service, traveling expenses 
of consular and Foreign Service officers, including attendance at trade 
and other conferences or congresses under orders of the Secretary 
of State as authorized by section 14 of the act approved May 24, 1924; 
compensation of interpreters, kavasses, guards, dragomans, translators, 
and Chinese writers, loss by exchange, and such other miscellaneous 
expenses as the President may think necessary for the several con- 
sulates and consular agencies in the transaction of their business and 
payment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers (foreign and 
domestic), rent, telephone, and other similar services under this appro 
priation are hereby authorized, $965,000, 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, with reference 
to that amendment, the State Department asks that that amen- 
ment be rejected; and I think they give very good reasons for 
it. I have here a letter from the State Department which I 
will read: | 

With regard to the item of “ uniforms” inserted tn the department's 
estimates for contingent expenses, consulates, in the appropriation bill 
now pending before the Senate * * * may I be permitted to ex- 
plain that the uniforms which it is desired to purchase under this 
provision are in fact liveries for the messengers and guards in certain 
of our offices where it Is essential, in view of the customs of the coun- 
try or because of local conditions, that the guards of the offices have a 
distinctive garb. In some countries it is essential that an officer when 
going about be accompanied by a guard in uniform, and not only is 
this necessary in order to facilitate his work but at times even for 
his safety ard protection. 

It has been the custom foma great many years for this department 
to furnish uniforms at certain offices in the Consular Service. Experi- 
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ence has demonstrated that messengers, guards, and like employees 
can not be depended upon to provide suitable uniforms or liveries at 
thelr own expense, and that the only practicable course in the public 
interest is to mit compensation to the value of services only, and to 
provide in addition appropriate uniforms in the discretion of the de- 
partment. The number of offices, however, at which this is essential 
is yery small, and the total expenditure for this purpose during the 
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last fiseal year was only $3,157.13, and the estimated expenditure for | 


the coming year is not exceeding $3,000. 


The necessity for this amendment grows out of the ruling of 
the comptroller; and it scems to me that on this statement 
of the department the Senate is justified in rejecting the com- 
mittee amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I desire to invite the attention 
of the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] to the large ap- 
propriations earried in this bill for the Department of State, 
including the Consular Service and the Department of Com- 
merce. [ have particular reference to the appropriations to be 


expended by our diplomatie and consular representatives and | 


officials and the commercial attachés and other agencies of the 
Department of Commerce. 

For several years I have believed, and have so stated, that 
the Depariment of Commerce was encroaching upon a field 
which had been covered by agencies under the State Depart- 
ment, and which could better be covered by the State Depart- 
ment than by the Department of Commerce. In my opinion, 
there is unnecessary duplication, and the Department of Com- 
meree is attempting to perform work which can be better per- 
formed by the Consular Service. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I will say to the 
Senator that the two departments are not duplicating work 
now. The testimony of the department Officials shows that they 
have regular meetings and that they are coordinating their 
work so that duplication is really brought to a minimum. 

Mr. KING. I am somewhat familiar with the work of our 
consular agents in Europe as well as in other countries. In 
1923 I spent several months in Europe visiting many countries 
there. Last summer I visited England, France, Switzerland, 
Germany, Greece, Turkey, Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, and also 
passed through the Balkan States, except Rumania. During 
my visits T endeavored to ascertain the character of the work 
being performed by representatives of the Department of Com- 
merce as well as the activities of our diplomatic and consular 
officials, 

For a number of years I have given some attention to the 
work of our diplomatic and consular representatives, and as 
early as 1917 I had conferences with the Secretary of State, as 
well as other officials in the State Department, and ‘with rep- 
resentatives of the Consular Service, in regard to the activities 
of onr diplomatic and consular representatives and agents in 
foreign countries. There had been complaints from time to 


| our foreign trade and commerce of our diplomatic represent 
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business conditions in the countries to which they were ac. 
signed and have submitted valuable reports to their chier. 
which have been of great advantage to American business m,.,,, 

Many of those in the Consular Service have taken pride 
their work and have done much to open new fields for Ameri 
exports and to more extensively develop American markets 
regions where American products, raw and finished, had th 
tofore entered. 

And Ainerican business men who are seeking foreign markes< 
availed themselves of the information furnished through {),o 
State Department and supplied by the Consular Service. and 
also freely use the valuable services of our consular agents jy 
all lands to which American products are sent. 

Perhaps Congress and perhaps some Secretaries of State jn 
years past did not sufficiently realize the great importance t 
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tives and our Consular Service. And it may be that at varions 
times there was not that active and effective cooperation jo. 
tween our exporters and representatives of our Government jn 
the service, to which I have just referred, which is essential! to 
secure the highest results. 

jut I repeat, when I state that for a number of years Jast 
past there has been most efficient work rendered by the officin|s 
and representatives in the Diplomatic and Consular Service in 
widening American markets, promoting our foreign trade, and 
in establishing cordial relations between the business interests 
of the United States and the business and commercial interests 


| of the various countries to which they were sent. 


I believed that it was not incompatible with the dignity of 
our ambassadors and ministers and their representative staffs 
to advance the interests of our country and to use all leziti- 
mate and proper means to increase our foreign trade. Great 
Britain and other countries do not hesitate to employ their am- 
bassadors and diplomatic and consular representatives to pro- 
mote trade and commerce and to aid their nationals when they 
zo abroad to secure purchasers and to find new markets for 
their various products. : 

I think it may be truthfully stated that the foreign trade of 
Jreat Britain and Germany was enormously increased through 
the efforts of their diplomatic and consular officials. Ambas- 
sadors and ministers enjoy a certain prestige that other offi- 
cials of their respective countries do not enjoy, and if their 
countrymen seek foreign trade and have the benefit of the aid 
and prestige of these Important diplomatic officials there is no 


| doubt but that it is of immense advantage to them. 


There is no doubt but that diplomatic representatives and 
those who are in the Consular Service have avenues of infor- 
mation denied to the Department of Commerce and can obtain 
information which the latter can not secure. Moreover, our 
country has consular agents in nearly all countries of the 


| world. As I have stated, they are in touch with the currents 


time that our diplomatic and consular representatives were | 


net sufficiently interested in the commercial and trade interests 
of the United States, and that the consular agents, while per- 
forming most excellent work, were not as active as they should 
be in promoting foreign trade. 

I am inclined to think that some of the complaints were not 
warranted, although I believed that some ambassadors and 
ministers, and perhaps some of the more important officials in 
the embassies, did not act with sufficient zeal in advancing the 
commercial interests of our country. Indeed, I felt that there 


and tides of trade and commerce and business. Their know!- 
edge of the financial and economic conditions of the couniries 
in which they serve is more comprehensive than that of any 
other persons whom we can send abroad. It is one of the fune- 
tions of consular agents to study commercial and economic 
and industrial conditions and to submit comprehensive reports 
for the benefit of American business men. 

Why we should narrow their labors or seck to duplicate their 
work is not comprehensible to me. But we have aceeded to 
the ambitious demands of the Department of Commerce and 
have, during the past few years, given to this department a sort 


of a roving mission, not only at home but in foreign lands, and 


were some who were inclined to regard the promotion of Ameri- | 


can trade and commerce as outside of the field of diplomacy and 
foreign to the work of diplomatic representatives. Perhaps 


opinion, our Government and business interests had not em- 
ployed to the extent they should have done the services of our 
diplomatic representatives in the matter of promoting the com- 
mercial interests of the United States. 

But there has been a different attitude for a number of years 
Jast past by the officials of whom I am speaking in relation to 
the commercial interests of our country. They have appre- 
ciated that they were not only to represent the United States 
diplomatically, but they were to, so far as they could in an 
honorable way, advance its tnterests materially, financially, and 
eommercially. And there has been marked improvement in our 
Consular Service. There are men serving our country in this 
branch of the State Department who have given many years of 
their lives to most eflicient and faithful service. They haye 
not been content to merely visa passports and examine the 
multitude of documents presented togthem for examination and 
for signature. They bave made an intelligent study of the 


enormous appropriations to support the rovers, in their terres- 
trial peregrinations. 

I assert that the representatives sent abroad by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce are invading fields which properly belong to 


| the Consular and Diplomatic Service, and are doing work which 
they were not to blame for such an attitude, because, in my | 


the latter officials have efficiently performed and can more 
efficiently perform than can representatives of the Department 
of Commerce. My recent experience in Europe convinces me 
of that fact. I know that our ambassadors and ministers are 
cooperating in a most enthusiastic manner with consular repre- 
sentatives for the purpose of advancing American interests In 
foreign countries. We do not need representatives of the De- 
partment of Commerce; to use the language of the street, they 
are “ fifth wheels to the coach.” 

If one-half of the sums carried in this bill to be expended by 
the Department of Commerce upon its foreign service agents 
were to be given to the State Department, supplementing ‘5 
regular appropriation to be expended under the direction of the 
Consular Service, the results would be immeasurably greater 
and the duplication to which I have referred would be reduced. 

One trouble with our Government to-day arises out of the 
fact that there is too much duplication in the exeentive and ad- 
ministrative departments of the Government. This is a criti- 
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efem constantly made, but no genuine efforts are put forth to! petency; then they are to be accredited through the State De- 


rectify this almost intolerable situation. Tens of millions of 
dollars are wasted because of unnecessary organizations, agen- 
cies, and bureaus. I have examined a list which I had pre- 
pared of the various bureaus and agencies and executive instru- 
mentalities; and I have talked with many persons in the 
Government service familiar with the activities of the depart- 
ments and all of their satellites, and they confirmed this view, 
and the statement which I now make, that seores of these 


agencies and auxiliaries and barnacles could be excised and the | 


Government would be benefited and the interests of the public 
promoted. 

' From $100,000,000 to $250,000,000 could be saved annually 
by a proper eoordination of Government agencies. 

May I say, quite aside from the subject which I am discuss- 
ing, that President Harding, when he was elected, declared that 
there would be a reorganization of all the executive depart- 
ments and agencies with a view to abolishing many of them 
and consolidating some and coordinating all which survived. 
Leading Republicans in the Senate and in other branches of 
the Government pledged themselves to this policy and declared 
that its execution would save millions to the Government and 
separate from the service thousands of employees. But the 
years go by, and no consolidations of importance are made. 
Upon the other hand, we are multiplying bureaus, creating 
new agencies, and in many branches of the Government aug- 
menting the number of Government employees. 

I am sure that my colleague [Mr. Smoor], who was named 
upon the Committee to Reorganize the Departments, will join 
with me in the statement that there is great duplication in 
executive departments. I sincerely hope that the committee 
charged with this important duty will seriously undertake the 
reforms so greatly needed in the Government service and re- 
port a bill that will, in part at least, fulfill the promises made 
by President Harding and Republican leaders. 

The total amount paid for Government service will be 
greater next year than that appropriated for the current 
year, and I make the prediction that the number of employees 
in the Government service next year will be larger than the 
personnel for the present fiscal year. It seems as if reform is 
impossible. The promises made by our Republican friends 
have died upon their lips and the future gives no hope of rec- 
tifving these conceded evils. 

The Department of Commerce, I repeat, is exceedingly am- 
bitious. It projects itself under the interpretation of some 
of its officials into fields of endeavor and activity with which 
it has no concern. It misinterprets, as I belleve, the statute 
under which it exists and attributes to the department an 
importance and a paramountey to which it is not entitled. It 
is not content to be a department, but apparently it seeks to 
be primus inter pares. It must control foreign commerce. It 
must traverse the subjects pursued by the Department of 
State and the Consular Service, and it must plunge into private 
business affairs in the United States where it has no right or 
authority. 

1 notice in the bill before us the following items under the 
head of “ Department of Commerce "— 

‘Two hundred and fifty-four thousand five hundred dollars for 
the oftiee of the Secretary. 

Two hundred and sixty-two thousand dollars for contingent 
expenses, consisting of miscellaneous expenses of the offices 
and bureaus, notwithstanding the fact that liberal appropria- 
tions are made for the offices and bureaus in the department. 
A part of the sum last mentioned is to pay for books and 
periodicals, furniture, and various needed supplies in the de 
partment. Perhaps this amount, large as it is, is justified, 
although ft seems to me that it is more than should be 
appropriated. 

There is a large appropriation for rent and a much larger 
one, namely, $655,920, for printing and binding. 

Then follows an item of $260,977 for the salaries of the 
director and other personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. There 
is a further item of $335,000 for commercial attachés. And 
may I pause here long enough to comment upon the language 
found in the bill in connection with this appropriation? The 
language is as follows: 


For commerctal attachés, to be appointed by the Secretary of 
Commerce, after examination to be held under his direction to deter- 
mine thelr competency and to be accredited through the State Depart- 
ment, whose duties shall be to investigate and report upen such con- 
ditions in the manufacturing industries and trade of foreign countries 
&s may be of interest to the United States. 


It will be observed, first, that these attachés are to be ap- 
pointed solely by the Secretary. He is to determine their com- 


partment. What does this mean? It supports the position 
which I have just stated; namely, that the State Department 
can be more effective in promoting foreign trade and commerce 
than can be the Department of Commerce. These attachés are 
to be clothed with the dignity and prestige, so far as that is 
possible, of the State Department. They are to be accredited 
through the State Department. In plain language, this means 
that the foreigners with whom they come in contact are, so 
far as possible, to be made to understand that these attachés 
are in the Diplomatic Service, that they enjoy the prestige and 
honor attached to diplomatic representatives of our country. 

It will be further observed that they are to do just what 
the Consular Service is doing—investigating and reporting upon 
manufacturing, industries, and trade of foreign countries. And 
I reiterate what I have stated, that these consular agents are 
more familiar with manufacturing and industries in the coun- 
tries where they are serving than these commercial attachés. 
It is manifest that here is a palpable duplication and a most 
unnecessary duplication. 

The same paragraph provides that each of these attachés 
shall have one or more clerks, with salaries not to exceed $3,000 
per annum, and may also have janitor and messenger service. 

1 note that in the same paragraph this provision appears: 
such commercial attachés shall serve directly under the Secretary of 
Commerce and shall report directly to him. 


Further comment upon this significant provision is not neces- 
sary. 

On the following page, under the head of “ Promoting com- 
merce, Europe and other areas,” is an item of $487,350. This 
is to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
merce. But $63,725 of this amount may be used for personal 
services in Washington. 

I find an appropriation also, on the next page, of $330,000 for 
“District and cooperative office service,” and on page 52, for 
the promotion of commerce in South and Central America, an 
item of $330,090. It is worthy of note, however, that $104,615 
may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 

Senators will note that a considerable part of the amonnts 
appropriated for promotion of foreign service is to be spent in 
the District of Columbia. 

To promote commerce in the Far East the bill carries an 
item of $290,000, but $98,000 of tt may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, And to enforce the China 
trade act $30,000 is provided in the bill, 

Under the head of “ Export industries" and to enable the 
bureau to investigate and report on domestic as well as foreign 
problems relating to the production, distribution, and market- 
ing, in so far as they relate to the important export industries 
of the United States, $635,440 are carried in the bill, but of 
this amount $598,529 are for personal services in the District 
of Columbia and for traveling and subsistence expenses of 
officers and employees and for the purchase of supplies. 

To investigate domestic commerce. and raw materiais and for 
incidental expenses $165,000 is carried by the bill, but $111,480 
are for personal services in the District of Columbia. 

Three hundred thirty-five thousand dollars are carried in 
the bill for customs statistics. And to provide lists of foreign 
buyers and incidental expenses $20,000 is provided in the bill, 
$19,520 of which may be expended for personal services in the 
District of Columbia. 

Not satisfied with all these appropriations, I find, on pages 
56 and 57, an appropriation of $35,000 to investigate foreign 
trade restrictions, but $34,000 of this sum may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia. The commerclal 
attachés and the other agents of the Department of Commerce 
who are abroad, I suppose, could not discover anything about 
foreign trade restrictions. 

There also appears an Item of $35,900 to transport the fam- 
ilies and the effects of officers and employees. 

I submit, Mr. President, that a perusal of this bill will! con- 
yince Senators that there is duplication and that many of the 
activities of the Department of Commerce are unnecessary, 
that they have been performed, and could be better performed, 
by other agencies of the Government. 

Mr. President, it is time we curb the ambitions of some of 
the executive agencies of the Government and restricted offi- 
cials and departments and administrative agencies to their 
legitimate fields of activity. We are building up a bureaucracy 
that will prove more intolerable and intolerant than that 
found in any country in the werld. And, as a bureaucracy in- 
creases in power, it decreases in efficiency. There are too 
many bureaus and agencies and too many employees, This 
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criticism is leveled against all departments of the Government 
and not alone at the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, it has not been 
my good fortune to visit Europe to acquaint myself personally 
with the conditions there, but I am satisfied, from the testi- 


_ mony taken by the House committee and the testimony taken 


by the Senate committee, that there is far less duplication 
upon the part of the Commerce and State Departments and 
the Agricultural Department than ever before. The tendency 
foward duplication is being reduced now to the minimum, and 
there is nothing in this appropriation bill and nothing in the 
organization of the Department of Commerce that restricts in 
any way the activities of the State Department. They simply 
supplement them, and those departments are now working to- 
gether. They have coordinated their work in the most effective 


way, and I think the Department of State is following very | 


largely the policy of the British, to which the Senator has 
referred, and that the work of all these departments is co- 
ordinated, and is complementary, and is becoming more effi- 
cient vear after year. 

Mr. KING. Let me say to the Senator at that point I find 
there are some injustices. Some of those who are appointed 
by and report to Secretary Hoover have larger salaries than 
most of those in the Consular Service. In my opinion their 
work is less effective than that done by many consular agents, 
but they get larger salaries, the result of which inevitably 
must be that resentments will arise. If we place all the 
responsibility upon the Department of State and the Diplo- 
matic and Consular Service, the work now being assigned to 
the Department of Commerce will be better and more efficiently 
performed. In dividing the authority we decrease efficiency. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I did not know we had gotten to 
the point where the clerk started to read this morning, and 
I want to return to page 7 and offer an amendment on line 2— 
a committee amendment. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Clerk will report the 
amendment. 
The Reaping CLERK. On page 7, line 2, after the word 


“rent,” to insert the words “and other expenses.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is to meet a ruling of the 
Comptroller General. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer a committee 
amendment on page 10. I will say that this is subject to a 
point of order, but it is to meet a situation which can be han- 
dled much more efficiently under a provision of this kind than 
in any other way. This is legislation which we have been car- 
rying temporarily in the law, and I think the reading of it 
will show its necessity. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
amendment, 

The Reapina CierK. On page 10, after line 3, insert a sep- 
arate paragraph, as follows: 


The clerk wiil read the 


The Secretary of State may hereafter lease or rent, for periods not 
exceeding 10 years, such buildings and grounds for offices for the 
Foreign Service as may be necessary; and he may hereafter, in ac- 
cordance with existing practice without cost to them, continue to 
furnish officers and employees in the Foreign Service with quarters, 
heat, light, and household equipment in Government-owned bulldings 
and in buildings rented for use as offices at places where, in his 
judgment, it would be in the public interest to do so. Notwithstanding 
the provisions of section 1765 of the Revised Statutes, and appropria- 
tions for “ Contingent expenses, foreign missions,” and “ Contingent 
expenses, consulates,” are hereby made available for such purposes. 


Mr. KING. I raise the point of order against that amend- 
ment. It is too important to be adopted without consideration 
by a comnittee. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will with- 
hold the point of order for a moment. The department aSsures 
us that this provision is in the interest of economy. They can 
make much better terms for the leasing of the quarters which 
they must have if the leases are made to cover 5 or 6 or 8 or 10 
year periods than if they are rented from year to year. This 
provision is disfinetly in the Interest of economy. Here is a 
letter from the Secretary of State. I hope the Senator will 
note it, because I know the Senator wants to promote economy 
in the Government service. The letter reads: 


As you are well aware, it is the policy of the Government to acquire 
buildings abroad for the use of diplomatic and consular establish- 
ments, both as offices and as residences. The Government owns 14 
euch buildings and 8 more buildings or groups of buildings are under 
construction or authorized to be erected, In all these cases Congress 
has expressly stipulated that the buildings are to be utilized as offices 
and residences, and where not specifically go stated in the law it has 
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been the undoubted understanding of Congress that residenti] quar 
ters in such buildings were to be supplied to ambassadors, 
consuls, and other employees, without charge. 

At a few places in the service—particularly in China and Japan 
where suitable buildings are almost impossible to obtain for consular 
purposes, and where custom imposes peculiar responsibilities, It has 
been the practice, where consuls have rented buildings at Government 
expense for consular offices, to permit them to occupy for residen 
purposes, without charge, such portions of the buildings as wer 
required for offices. 


Ministers, 


not 
This has not been done merely in the interest of 


the consul but in the interest of the Government and of the prestige 


and, therefore, the effectiveness of the Consular Service. 

The Comptroller General has now held that under the provisions of 
section 1765 of the Revised Statutes, which is as follows: 

“No officer in any branch of the public service, or any other person 
whose salary, pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or regulations. shall 
receive any additional pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in any 
form whatever * * * unless the same is authorized by law, and 
the appropriation therefor explicitly states that it is for such addi 
tional pay, extra allowance, or compensation”; and of the provisions 
of the act of December 6, 1924 (43 Stat. 704), the act of January 22 


1925 (43 Stat. 764), and the act of March 4, 1922 (42 Stat. 1490), 
civilians employed in the field may not be furnished any item of 
quarters, maintenance, or equipment for personal use, which would 


constitute in effect an extra allowance within the meaning of section 
1765, unless specifically so provided by law. Consequently he bas 
held that quarters furnished to employees of embassies, legations, and 
consulates may not be provided, except by computing the value of such 
quarters and deducting the amount from the salary. He has stated 
that no objection to the existing practice will be raised prior to June 
30, 1926. 

It was believed that section 3 of the pending bill, making appro- 
priations for the expenses of the Treasury and Post Office Departments 
for 1927, would meet the requirements of the Foreign Service and 
enable the department to continue the practice of furnishing quarters 
hereinbefore described, but it has now been learned that such is not 
the case, und that special provision for the Foreign Service is necessary 
to overcome the effect of the Comptroller General's decision. 

It has also been the practice to authorize diplomatic and consular 
officers to lease property for official purposes for a term of years where, 
by so doing, lower rentals and superior property could be obtnined. 
Indeed, in many cases, offices are not to be had except upon leases for 
a term of years. ‘The Comptroller General has recently held that a 
lease may not exceed the period of one year. It therefore seems of the 
utmost importance that legislative authority should exist for making 
such leases for a term of years in the manner in which they have been 
made in the past. 

To meet the conditions which I have described, it would be greatly 
appreciated if, In the same manner in which the Treasury and lost 
Office appropriation bill has been amended to meet a similar sitnation 
in other branches of the Government, the biil making appropriations 
for the Department of State could be amended to Include a paragraph 
substantially as follows: 

“The Secretary of State may hereafter lease or rent; for periods not 
exceeding 10 years, such buildings and grounds for offices for the 
Foreign Service as may be necessary; and he may hereafter, in accord 
ance with existing practice without cost to them, continue to furnish 
officers and employees in the Foreign Service with quarters, heat, light, 
and household equipment in Government-owned buildings and in build- 
ings rented for use as offices at places where, in his judgment, it would 
be in the public interest to do so, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1765 of the Revised Statutes, and appropriations for contingent 
expenses, foreign missions, and contingent expenses, consulates, are 
hereby made available for such purposes.” This paragraph will merely 
continue the practice that has been followed for many years and will 
not involve the Government in expenses that are not now being incurred. 
It is most earnestly hoped that the committee can see its way clear 
to Include the amendment suggested. 


I hope that on that statement the Senator will feel justified 
in withholding his point of order. I admit the amendment is 
subject to a point of order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think it is wise to have a pro- 
vision that buildings which the Government ought to furnish 
for ambassadors, and perhaps a few others, may be leased 
for a longer term than for one year. I have no objection to 
a provision which would permit the leasing of buildings for a 
longer term than one year. But the point I have in mind is 
this, that the letter which has just been read would scem to 
indicate that the Government should furnish residences to all 
consular and diplomatic agents and representatives. The let- 
ter mentioned that they did not apply to civilians. I do not 
know just exactly the line of differentiation there, but I have 
not understood, and I am sure the Senate has not understood, 
that every consular agent and every representative of the 
State Department, the clerks in the various departments, and 
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them. I know that many of the secretaries do not have resi- 
dences furnished them, and I did not know that any of them 


had. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President—— 
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the varlons secretarfes, are to have their residences furnished | Ployees, rent in the District of Columbia, contingent « 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Wash- 


ington yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator will find that this 
has reference to offices, not to residences of these agents or 
employees or consuls. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It goes this far: “He may 
hereafter, in accordance with existing practice, without cost to 
them, continue to furnish officers and employees in the foreign 


service with quarters, heat, light, and household equipment | 


in Government-owned buildings.” That does not apply to any 
outside buildings but to any Government-owned buildings, and 
“in buildings rented for use as offices at places where, in his 
judgment, it would be in the publie interest to do so.” 

Mr. KING. I would have no objection to an amendment 
which would provide that they may lease for a longer period 
than one year buildings such as are authorized now for govern- 
mental use; that is, residences for the ambassadors and for the 
ministers, and offices for the consular agents; that is, an office 
wherever any consular agent is found. I have no objection at 
ell to that. But I do object to the Government of the United 


States assuming the obligation of furnishing. all of the con- | deputies, including services rendered in behalf of the United States or 


sular agents and diplomatic agents abroad residences, and heat, | 


and light, and if we require the Government to do that for one 


G23! 


cpenses, travelin 


expenses and per diem in lieu of subsistence (and the Secretary of 
State may aliow per diem in Lieu of subsistence for foreign travel at not 
to exceed $8), and such other expenses in the United States and else 
Where as the President may deem proper, $140,000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the heading “Title It 
Department of Justice, office of the Attorney General,” on page 
27, at the end of line 2, to strike out “$946.440”" and insert 
** $959,240," and at the end of line ’S to strike out “ $980,440" 


and insert $993,240," so as to make the paragraph read : 


Salaries: For Attorney General, $15,000; Solicitor General, $10,006 ; 
Assistant to the Attorney General, $9,000: and other personal services 
in the District of Columbian in accordance with the classification act of 

| 1925, including the Solicitors of the State, Tr yr, Commerce, and 
| Labor Departments, the Solicitor of Internal Revenue. and the office 
forces of the Solicitors of the Treasury, Commerce, and Labor Depart 


ments, $959,240; in all, $995,240. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Marshals, 
district attorneys, clerks, and other expenses of United States 
courts,” on page 36, line 12, after the name “ District of Colum- 


| bia,” to strike out “ $3,400,000” and insert “ $3,500,000," so as 


the obligation will rest upen the Government to furnish for all. | 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Let me call the attention of the | 


Senator to the fact that this does not impose any obligation 
upon the Government. 

Mr. KING. But it may be done. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Furthermore, they can only 
furnish these quarters in buildings rented by the Government 
for offices. They can not go out in independent buildings and 
rent an independent residence. 

Mr. KING. But this is what will happen in a small town. 
The office need be only one room, but they will rent a‘residence 
in connection with it, and use one or two rooms in the residence 
for offices, and the residue for housing the employees. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, we would not tolerate 
that, and I do not believe the Senator thinks they would do it. 
That would be clearly violative of the purpose of the law. I 
will ask the Senator if he will not withdraw his point of order. 
It is nearly 2 o'clock now, and I will let him examine this 
amendment and see if he can not suggest some ehange that will 
properly meet his ideas, because I do think it is quite important 
that we should have some action along these lines. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator, and the only point I 
have in mind is to guard the Government, and not permit any 
unfair proeeedings. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator withdraw 
the amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I withdraw the amendment tem- 
porarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is withdrawn. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “Mixed Claims Commission, United 
States and Germany,” on page 22, line 20, before the word 
“claims,” to strike out “ mixed,” so as to read: 


Tor the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against Ger- 
many by the Mixed Claims Commission established under the agreement 
concluded between the United States and Germany on August 10, 1922, 
for the determination of the amount to be paid by Germany in satisfac- 
tion of the financial obligations of Germany under the treaty concluded 
between the Governments of the United States and Germany on August 
25, 1921, for the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against 
Austria and Hungary by the Tripartite Claims Commission established 
under the agreement concluded between the United States and Austria 
and Tiungary on November 26, 1924, for the determination of the 
amount to be paid by Austria and Hungary in satisfaction of the finan- 
cial obligations of Austria and Hungary under the treaties concluded 
between the Governments of the United States and Austria on August 
24, 1921, and between the Goyernments of the United States and Hun- 
gary on August 29, 1921, and/or the treaties of St. Germain-en-Laye 
and Trianon, respectively, including the expenses which under the 
terms of such agreement of August 10, 1922, and the agreement of 
November 26, 1924, are chargeable in part to the United States; and 
the expenses of an agency of the United States to perform all necessary 
Services in connection with the preparation of claims and the presenta- 
tion thereof before said mixed and tripartite commissions, including 
Salaries of an agent and necessary counsel and other assistants and em- 


to read: 


For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 


otherwise, services tn Alaska in collecting evidence for the United 
States when so specially directed by the Attorney General, and mainte- 
nance, alteration, repair, and operation of motor-driven passenger- 
carrying vehicles used in connection with the transaction of the official 


| business of the United States marshal for the District of Columbia, 
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$3,500,000, including not to exceed $5,500 for the purchase of a motor- 
driven passenger-carrying van for the official use of the office of the 
United States marshal for the southern district of New York in the 
transportation of prisoners. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, ou page 40, line 21, to strike out 
“ $65,000” and insert “ $89,000,” so as to read: 


For the purchase of law books, including the exchange thereof, for 


| United States judges, district attorneys, and other judicial officers, in- 


cluding the libraries of the nine Unifed States circuit courts of appeals, 
for the purchase of the Federal Reporter and continuations thereto as 
issued, to be expended under the direction of the Attorney General: 
Provided, That such books shall in all cages be transmitted to their 
successors in office; all books purchased thereunder to be marked 
plainly, “ The property of the United States,” $89,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I want to return to page 32 
for a moment. As I understand it, the bill is being read for 
amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee amendments are 
to be considered first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will have an op- 
portunity to offer any amendment after the committee amend- 
ments shall have been acted upon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I intended to discuss an item on page 32 
for a few moments at this time. I have just been informed 
that the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] will begin his 
speech on the Italian debt settlement at 2 o’clock, having already 
given notice to that effect, and I ask that this matter may go 
over. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no amendment on 
page 32. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; but I intend to offer an amendment 
to strike out some language there. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator can do that after 
the committee amendments have been acted upon. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I understand. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement of the 
indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States of 
America, which is as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the settlement of the indebtedness of the 
Kingdom of Italy to the United States of America made by the World 
War Foreign Debt Commission and approved by the President open 
the terms and conditions as set forth in Senate Doenment No. 3, Sixty- 


ninth Congress, first session, is hereby approved in general terms as 
follows; 


wi 
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Che amount of the Indebtedness to be funded, after allowing for cer- 


tain cash payments made by Italy, is $2,042,000,000, which has been 


computed as follews : 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 
Fernald 
Ferris 
Mletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Gof 
linle 
Harreld 
Harris 
llowell 
Johnson 
Jones, Wash. 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
leneen King 
bdge La Follette Robinson, Ark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that there may be printed | 
in the Recorp the agreement made on the 14th day of November, 
1925, at the city of Washington, District of Columbia, between | 
the Kingdom of Italy, party of the first part, and the United | 
States of America, party of the second part. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objeciion, that order | 
will be made. 

The agreement is as follows: 


Any made at the option of 
Ciovernment 


taken 


in any 
1917, 


of 


the 


issued 


Kingdom obligations 


after to be at par and 


Mr. President, I suggest 


the | 


Lenroot 
McKellar 
McKinley 
McLean 
MeNary 
Mayfield 
Means 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Tepper 
Phipps 
Pine 
Reed, Pa. 


BRavard 
Bingham 
Blease 
Borah 
Hraiton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
truce 
Butler 
Cameron 
Cappel 
(‘uaraway 
Com land 
Couzens 
Curtis 
Dale 


Sackett 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Stanfield 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Trammell 
Tyson 
Walsh 
Warren 
Watson 
Williams 
Willis 


Agreement made the 14th day of November, 1925, at the city of Wash- 
ington, District of Columbia, between the Kingdom of Italy, hercin- 
after called Italy, party of the first part, and the United States of 
America, hereinafter called the United States, party of the sécond 
part 
Whereas Italy Is indebted to the United States as of June 15, 1925, 

upon obligations in the aggregate principal amount of $1,647,869,197.96, 

together with interest accrued and unpaid thereon; and 
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| after allowing for certain cash payments made or to be made by 


| June 


Marcu 25 
Whereas Italy desires to fund said indebtedness to the United State: 
beth principal and interest, through the issue of bonds to the Unitea 
States, and the United States is prepared to accept bonds from 11: 

upon the terms hereinafter set forth; 

Now, therefore, in consideration of the premises and of the | 
covenants herein contained, it is agreed as follows: 

1, Amount of indebtedness: 


uy 


nutaal 


The amount of indebtedness to be funded 


italy 

is $2,042,000,000, which has been computed as follows: 
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Total _. 2, 042, 

Provided, howerer, That Italy, at its option, upon not less 
days’ advance notice to the United States, may postpone any payment 
on account of principal falling due hereinabove provided, aficr 
15, 19350, to any subsequent June 15 or December 15 not more 


than 90 


as 


| than two years distant from its due date, but only on condition that 


in case Italy shall at any time exercise this option as to any payment 
of principal, the payment falling due in the second succeeding year 
can not be postponed at all unless and until the payments of prin- 


| cipal due two years and one year previous thereto shall actually have 


been made. All such postponed payments of princips! shall bear in- 
terest at the rate of 4% per cent per annum payable semiannually. 


3. Form of bond: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder to the 


| United States shall be payable to the Government of the United States 


of America or order, and shall be signed for Italy by its ambassador at 
Washington or by its other duly authorized representative. The bonds 
shall be substantially in the form set forth in the exhibit hereto an- 
nexed and marked “ Exhibit A,” and shall be issued in 62 pieces, with 
maturities and in denominations as herein above set forth, and shall 
bear no interest until June 15, 1930, and thereafter shall bear interest 
at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1930, 
to June 15, 1940; at the rate of one-fourth of 1 per cent per annum 
from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 1950; at the rate of one-half of 1 per 
cent per annum from June 15, 1950, to June 15, 1960; at the rate of 
three-fourths of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 
1970; at the rate of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1970, to 
June 15, 1980; and at the rate of 2 per cent per annum after June 15, 
1980, all payable senriannually on June 15 and December 15 of each 
year. 

4, Method of payment: All bonds issued or to be issued hereunder 
shall be payable, as to both principal and interest, in United States 
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gold coin of the present standard of value, or, at the option of Italy, a 


upon not less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United States, in | require ne 


any obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 10917, to be 
take n at par and accrued interest to the date of payment hereunder. 
All payments, whether in cash or in obligations of the United States, 
to be made by Italy on account of the principal of or interest on any 
bonds issued or to be issued hereunder and held by the United States 
sball be made at the Treasury of the United States in Washington, or, 
at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, at 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York; and if in cash, shall be made 
in funds immediately available on the date of payment, or if in obliga 
tions of the United States, shall be in form acceptable to the Secretary 
of the Treasury of the United States under the general regulations of 
the Treasury Department governing transactions in United States ob- 


t 
i 
‘ 


€ 


lizations, 

5. Exemption from taxation: The principal and interest of all bonds 
issued or to be issued hereunder shall be paid without deduction for, 
and sball be exempt from, any and all taxes or other public dues, 
present or future, inyposed by or under authority of Italy or any po- 
litical or local taxing authority within Italy, whenever, so long as, and 
to the extent that beneficial ownership is in (a) the Government of the 
United States, (b) a person, firm, or association neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in Italy, or (c) a corperation not organized under 
the laws of Italy. 

6. Payments before maturity: Italy, at its option, on June 15 or 
December 15 of any year, upon not less than 90 days’ advance notice 
to the United States, may make advance payments in amounts of $1,000 
or wultiples thereof on account of the principal of any bonds issued 
or to be issued hereunder anl held by the United States. Any such 
advance payments shall be applied to the principal of such bonds as 
may be indicated by Italy at the time of the payment. 

7. Exchange for marketable obligations: Italy will issue to the 
United States at any time, or from time to time, at the request of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, in exchange for any or 
all of the bonds issued hereunder and held by the United States, 
definitive engraved bonds, in form suitable for sale to the public, in 
such amounts and denominations as the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States may request, in bearer form, with provision for 
registration as to principal, and/or in fully registered form, and other- 
wise on the same terms and conditions as to dates of issue and ma- 
turity, rate or rates of interest, if any, exemption from taxation, pay- 
peut in obligations of the United States issued after April 6, 1917, 
and the like as the bonds surrendered on such exchange. Italy will 
deliver definitive engraved bonds to the United States in accordance 
herewith within six months of receiving notice of any such request 
from the Seeretary of the Treasury of the United States, and pending 
the delivery of the definitive engraved bonds will deliver, at the request 
of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States, temporary bonds 
or interim receipts in form satisfactory to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States within 30 days of the receipt of such re- 
quest, all without expense to the United States. The United States, 
before offering any such bonds or interim receipts for sale in Italy, 
will first offer them to Italy for purchase at par and accrued interest, 
if any, and Italy shall likewise have the option, in lieu of issuing any 
such bonds or interim receipts, to make advance redemption, at par 
and accrued interest, if any, of a corresponding principal amount of 
bonds issued hereunder and held by the United States. Italy agrees 
that the definitive engraved bonds called for by this paragraph shal 
contain all such provisions, and that it will cause to be promulgated 
all such rules, regulations, and orders as shall be deemed necessary or 
desirable by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States in order 
to facilitate the sale of the bonds in the United States, in Italy, or 
elsewhere, and that if requested by the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States it will use its good offices to secure the listing of the 

bonds on such stock exchanges as the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States may specify. 

8 Cancellation and surrender of obligations: Upon the execution 
of this agreement the delivery to the United States of the principal 
amount of bonds of Italy to be issued hereunder, together with satis- 
factory evidence of authority for the execution of this agreement by 
the representative of Italy and for the execution of the bonds to be 
issued hereunder, the United States will cancel and surrender to Italy 
at the Treasury of the United States in Washington the obligations 
of Italy held by the United S*ates. 

9. Notices: Any notice, request, or consent under the hand of the 
Secretary of the Treasury of the United States shall be deemed and 
taken as the notice, request, or consent of the United States, and shall 
be sufficient if delivered at the embassy of Italy at Washington or 
at the office of the Ministry of Finance at Rome; and any notice, 
request, or election from or by Italy shall be sufficient if delivered 
to the American embassy at Rome or to the Secretary of the Treasury 
at the Treasury of the United States in Washington. The United 
States in its discretion may waive any notice required hereunder, but 
any such waiver shall be in writing and shall not extend to or affect 
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ny subsequent notice or impair any right of the United States to 
tice hereunder. 
10. Compliance with legal requirements: Italy represents and agrees 


that the execution and delivery of this agreement have in all respects 
been duly autherized and that all acts, conditions, and legal formali- 


ies which should have been completed prior to the making of this 


agreement have been completed as required by the laws of Italy and 


nb conformity therewith, 
11. Counterparts: rhis agreement shall be executed in two 
ounterparts, each of which shall have the force and effect of an original. 
In witness whereof Italy has caused this agreement to be executed 


mn its behalf by Giuseppe Volpi di Misurata, its plenipotentiary at 


Washington, thereunto duly authorized, subject. however, to ratiflea- 


aud the United State has likewise caused this agree- 


ment to be executed on its behalf by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
as chairman of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, with the 


ipproval of the President, subject, however, to the approval of Con- 


gress, pursuant to the act ef Congress approved February 9, 1922, 
as amended by the act of Congress approved February 28, 1923, and 
as further amended by the act of Congress approved January 21, 
1925, all on the day and year first above written 


THe KINGDOM oF ITALY, 
By Givserre VoL_ri prt MiIsurRAta, 
Tie UNitep STATES OF AMERICA, 
(For the World War Foreign Debt Commission) 
By A. W. MELLON, 
Secrctary of the Treasury and Chairman of the Commission. 
Approved: 
CALVIN CooLiper, President. 


Exnuipir A 
(Form of bend) 


THE KINGDOM OF ITALY 
$ No. 

The Kingdom of Italy, hereinafter called Italy, for value received, 
promises to pay to the Government of the United States of America, 
hereinafter called the United States, or order, on June 15, 19—, the 
sum of ———— dollars ($——-), and to pay interest upon said prin- 
cipal sum after June 15, 1930, at the rate of one-eighth of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1930, to June 15, 1940; at the rate of one 
fourth of 1 per cent per annum from June 15, 1940, to June 15, 1950: 
at the rate of one-half of 1 per cent per annum from Jane 15, 1950, 
to June 15, 1960; at the rate of three-fourths of 1 per cent per an 
num from June 15, 1960, to June 15, 1970; at the rate of 1 per cent 
per annum from June 15, 1970, to June 15, 1980; and at the rate of 
2 per cent per annum after June 15, 1980, all payable semiannually 
on the 15th day of December and June in each year. This bond is 
payable as to both principal and interest in gold coin of the United 
States of America of the present standard of value, or, at the option 
of Italy, upon not less than 30 days’ advance notice to the United 
States, in any obligations of the United States issued after April! 6, 
1917, to be taken at par and accrued interest to the date of payment 
hereunder. 

This bond is payable as to both principal and interest without de- 
duction for, and is exempt from, any and all taxes and other public 
dues, present or future, imposed by or under authority of Italy or 
any political or local taxing authority within Italy whenever, so long 
as, and to the extent that beneficial ownership is in (a) the Govern- 
ment of the United States, (b) a person, firm, or association neither 
domiciled nor ordinarily resident in Italy, or (¢) a corporation not 
organized under the laws of Italy. This bond is payable as to both 
principal and interest at the Treasury of the United States in Wash- 
ington, D. C., or at the option of the Secretary of the Treasury of 
the United States at the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

This bond is issued pursuant to the provisions of paragraph 2 of 
an agreement dated November 14, 1925, between Italy and the United 
States, to which agreement this bond is subject and to which reference 
is hereby made. 

In witness whereof, Italy has caused this bond to be executed 
in its behalf by its ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary at 
Washington, thereunto duly authorized, as of June 15, 1925 

Tue Kinepvom oF Iraty, 
Ky —————_, 
Ambassador Extraordinary end Plenipotentiary. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as chairman of the Finance 
Committee of the Senate and as a member of the Workl War 
Foreign Debt Commission since it was created in 1922, it is 
my duty to explain to the Senate the various economic and 
financial considerations that lie us the basis of the six debt 
settlements that are now before you for your approval. As 
a member of the commission, | am prepared to answer ques- 
tions and to explain what occurred during the course of its 


negotiations with the several countries. I am quite willing 
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to do so. The commission, or I as a member of it, has no 
pecre to coneeal from the Senate of the United States. 

The first settlement up for discussion is the settlement with 
Italy. While | know that there are Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber who wish to ask questions regurding economic 
and financial conditions in Italy, the attitude of the com- 
mission in its negotiations with the Italian commission and 
the various features of the settlement, if they will be good 
enough to allow me to present the settlement in full first, I 
foo! fident that most of their questions will have been 
i vered 1 re they are asked, JI, therefore, respectfully 

iest that I be not interrupted until I have concluded my 
remarks, I il then be glad to yield to any Senator. 

It is necessary for me to review only briefly the circum- 
stunces under which the loans were made to foreign govern- 
ments. No louns were made prior to our entry into the war 
on April 6. 1917. It was in the first week of April that 
President Wilson, speaking in the House of Representatives, 
us a representative of the American people, pledged to our 
allies ““our lives and our fortunes, everything that we are 
and everything that we have.” It was at once realized that 
we would be unable to send soldiers to Europe in substantial 
numbers for months. We had not anticipated the war; we 
had not wished it; we had not prepared for it. Our first 
contribution to the conmen cause could be only money. Our 
allies had already nearly exhausted their resources. Further 
sums were needed chiefly to enable them to continue to 


finance their purchases of foodstuffs and munitions in this 
country. 
Let 


the distinguished col- 


then chairman 


me recall to you words of my 
Senator Simmons, of North Carolina, 
Finance Committee, discussing the first Liberty loan. 
the on April 17, 1917, he said (Con- 
tecorD, Goth Cong., Ist sess., vol. 55, p. T47) : 


league, 


the 
naddre ssing 


SIONAL 


of 
In 
CRE 


Mr have not the men to send over there 
help fight our battles; but 
It will be long, weary months of waiting before 
we shall be able to render our in the field. 
The this bill offers is guaranty which carries 
hope and assurance of greater assistance and helpfulness in tue future. 


Senate 


President, we at present to 


our Navy possibly can be of very little use 


in present conditions, 


much assistance to allies 


help an earnest and a 


It will assure them that in this great cause we stand ready to risk life 
and fortune. Let us do this heartily, cordiafMy, unanimously, and 


without hesitation; let us do it in the spirit of men who thoroughly 
understand and comprehend the great cause in which we are fighting, 
the grent thing that we are undertaking, and who are entering into it 
without thought of profits, without thought of financtal loss, without 
thought of the bodily discomfort, without thought of the sacrifice but 
ready and willing to make every sacrifice. 


Senator McCumber, of North Dakota, later chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, made the following state- 
ment in discussing a subsequent Liberty loan (CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, 65th Cong., Ist sess., vol. 55, p. 760) : 


While we are recognizing that we are putting $7,000,000,000 into 
the battie, we must not fail to recognize that we are not as vet putting 
in a single one of owr American soldiers, while blood is being ponred 
out by our allies in unstinted measure. * * * It is probably true 
that more than a quarter of a million men are going down to death or 
are being wounded or captured every month during the contest. There- 
fore while they are suffering to that extent, we ought to be mighty 
liberal in the expenditure of meney when we coun take no part in the 
real battle, which to-lay is the battle of the American people. 


I find that I myself, when the first Liberty loan was before 
the Senate, said (CoNGResst 
vol. 55, p. 762): 






Due 


$3,000,000,000 which we are proposing to raise by a bond fssue 
for the purpose of advancing it to the Allies, I believe, Mr. President, 
will ail be repaid; but if it should not be, or if net one penny of it is 


returned, I wish to say now that every penny of it will be expended 
for th the principles in which we believe and which we 
entered the war to upheld. Mr. IP I think that every dollar 
that will be under the provisions this bill, if it is ex- 
peuded hones for the benefit of the United States, whether 
by Allies. 


defense of 
resident, 
expended of 
tly, will be 


spent by the 


us or 
J us Ol 


And the distinguished Senator from Iowa, in referring to the 
first Liberty loan, said (ConceressionaL Recorp, 65th Cong., Ist 
sess., vol. 55, p. 757)! 


i am perfectly willing to give to any of the allied nations the money 
which they need to carry on our war, for it is our war. I would give 
it to them just as freely as I would vote to equip an army or to main- 
tain a navy of our own; but I shrink from the consequences that will, 
in all human probability, flow from the course which is suggested fn 
this bill * * * T should like to give to the allied nations $5,000,- 
need the contribution, with never a thought of its re- 
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payment any time or under any cfreumstances; I should like to 
that whatever sum may be thought needed as our @ mation 
to one phase of our own war, but I fear that fn the years to come 
that fact that the United States has in its possession bonds of the 

great countries, which when they emerge from the war will all bo 
bankrupt, will create an embarrassment from which the men of theso 
times will find it difficult to escape. I think it will cost us more to 
take those bonds and to hold them against these governments than it 
would cost us to give the money, with a generous and patriotic svirit 
to do something which for the time being, for the : ; 
unable to do with our own Army and our own Navy. 


give 


moment, we ara 

Those of us who were here in 1917-18 know how we felt 
then. There was no thought of commercial loans or of invest- 
ment of our resources in the bonds of our allies. We 
bound together in a common cause; money was all we had to 
give and we gave it freely. It was, of course, expected that 
if we won the war that some day in some way all obligations 
of foreign governments which we received for the sums ad- 
vanced would be honored and adjusted. 

The greater part of the sums advanced by the United States 
was advanced prior to the armistice. After the armistice, but 
prior to the conclusion of peace, we continued to make advances 
largely to permit our allies to complete contracts in the United 
States and to purchase food from this country. In addition 
sales of our surplus supplies were made to European govern. 
ments on credit, part going to some of the new smaller nations 
in the form of relief. Relief was also extended through the 
American Relief Administration and the United States Grain 
Corporation. 

At the end of the war Europe was in a state of financial 
chaos; none of our debters could have paid even the interest 
on their obligations had we demanded it. The world was con- 
fronted with problems of economic and financial readjustment 
such as it has never faced before. Recovery came but slowly. 
It is only within the past year, eight years after the armistice, 
that there has been any real hope for progress in the adjust- 
ment of interallied debts. 

It is not necessary for me here to go into the history of 
the creation of the World War Foreign Debt Commission, its 
first attempts to bring about adjustments of the debts, or to 
discuss the terms of the British and other settlements already 
approved by Congress. It was recognized by Congress that 
the adjustment of the debts of European countries was a 
question to be intrusted to experts and that the questions in- 


were 


volved were economic and financial and not political. The 
commission was created by the act of February 9, 1922. The 


original commission was made up of Mr. Mellon, Secretary 
of the Treasury, as chairman; Mr. Hughes, Secretary of 
State; Mr. Hoover, Secretary of Commerce; Congressman 
Burton, from Ohio; and myself. On February 28, 1923, before 
the British settlement had been finally accepted, but after the 
negotiations had been practically concluded, the membership 
of the commission was increased to eight, and three promiuent 
and well-qualified Democrats were appointed to the commis- 
sion by President Harding. Congressman Crisp, of Georgia, 
a practical American of a family notable in American public 
life and long a distinguished Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives; former Congressman Richard Olney, of Boston, a 
successful wool merchant of broad vision; and Edward N. Hur- 
ley, of Chicago, formerly chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, at one time chairman of the Shipping Board, and 
one of President Wilson's trusted advisers at the Pedjce Con- 
ference at Paris, were the new members added to the com- 
mission. And I may say to the Democratic side of this body 
that no members of the commission have been more loyal, 
none have worked harder, and none have been more con- 
scientions in the performance of their duty than the three 
gentlemen to whom I have just referred. No thought of 
politics or of party has ever entered into their consideration 
of the difficult problems before the commission. Serving with- 
out compensation, they have put forth their best efforts and 
joined whole-heartedly with the other members of the commis- 
sion in their endeavor as representatives of the American 
people, the American taxpayer, to bring to successful con- 
clusions the various negotiations the commission has under- 
taken. 

Since the last session of Congress the commission has 
negotiated and concluded settlements with the following coun- 
tries: Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Esthonia, Italy, Latvia, and 
Rumania. Hach settlement was approved by the President 
and received practically the unanimous approval of the press 
throughout the country. The people of the United States have 
confidence in the World War Foreign Debt Commission and 
in its chairman, the Secretary of the Treasury. Above all, 
they have confidence in the integrity and judgment of Calvin 

Coolidge. They know that his approval of the work of the 
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commission means that the interests of the American tax- 
payer have been safeguarded so far as it is humanly possible 
to safeguard them and that the settlements arrived at are the 
best that could be effected. 

Iiow has the commission gone about its work? It is 
axiomatic that no country can pay sums in excess of its 
capacity of payment, its capacity to save and transfer sums 
of money abroad to its creditors. It must also be accepted 
without argument that no nation has exactly the same capacity 
of payment as another. What a nation can pay is a difficult 
question of business judgment. Armed with detailed studies 
of economic and financial conditions of each debtor country, 
the commission, aided by its experts, has endeavored to weigh 
the various factors. The commission has always felt, how- 
ever, that it is essential that the principal of the amounts 
owed to us should be repaid. This is important, so that each 
debtor may be able to say that it has paid in full what it 
owes and so that the United States may be in position to 
state that the sums lent have been returned. In negotiating 
the British settlement it was found necessary to extend the 
period of payment to 62 years so as to enable Great Britain 
to repay the entire amount loaned. This period so estab- 
lished has been followed in subsequent settlements. Varia- 
tions in the capacity of payment of our several debtors have 
been recognized in adjustments of the rates of interest to be 
paid on the funded debt and in some instances in modifica- 
tions of the principal payments in the earlier years. 

The settlement with Great Britain was the first example of 
the application of the principle of capacity to pay. Repayment 
of the principal over a period of 62 years, with interest at 3 
per cent for the first 10 years and 34% per cent thereafter, rep- 
resented the commission’s estimate of what Great Britain was 
able to do. Three years have elapsed since that settlement 
was approved by Congress. I think that it is safe to say that 
if the same question were to be considered to-day by the com- 
mission a similar settlement would result. 

Mr. Mellon in a recent statement called attention to another 
important element in the debt negotiations: 

It is the rule that a debtor can not prefer one creditor over another, 
The debtor must treat all creditors alike. On the other hand, the 
creditor has the option of treating each of its debtors separately. It 
may insist on payment in full from one, give time to another, and 
cancel the indebtedness of a third, and no one of the three debtors 
has a right to complain of the treatment accorded the other. There 
follows from the foregoing that England, which is also a creditor of 
many nations who are debtors to us, has the right to insist that no 
debtor of it pay us more in proportion than England receives. The 
debtor nation may not discriminate between its two creditors. It has 
been frequently stated in Parliament that England has no just cause 
of complaint if the United States settles with one of its debtors on 
terms easier than those accorded England, As a matter of fact, Eng- 
land itself in dealing with its European debtors has made settlements 
more favorable to one than to another. I want to be clear that the 
British-American settlement is one based on capacity to pay, and not 
a fixed formula to which all others, irrespective of capacity, must 
conform, and that a creditor is free to settle with its debtors as it 
may choose. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from Ar- 
kansas? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have asked not to be interrupted, because I 
am quite sure it will take me the remainder of the day to con- 
clude my remarks. At their conclusion I shall be glad to an- 
swer any questions. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as Great Britain was plainly 
the strongest of our debtors, the commission has taken the 
position that each nation must settle on the British terms or 
demonstrate to the commission why it is unable to do so; that 
is, the burden of proof is put on the debtor country to show 
why it is unable to meet the full British terms. 

In considering the terms of the Italian settlement and the 
material and data I am about to preset to you, do not fail to 
bear in mind the position of the Senate. 
ators. We are not called upon to discuss pre and con what 
we would or could have done had we been charged with 
negotiating the agreement. Under the terms of the statute an 
impartial body of experts is created to negotiate and conclude 
settlements upon a basis it believes to be just. The settlement 
is then submitted to the President for his approval, and if ap- 
proved is sent by him to Congress for ratification. The Italian 
settlement, unanimously approved by the entire commission 
and by the President, has already been ratified by the House of 
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Representatives. Unless the Senate believes that the commis- 
sion, sitting as experts, clearly came to the wreng conclusion, 
the settlement should be approved. 

And do not permit yourselves to be led astray from the 
issue before us. We are not concerned with Italy's internal 
or European politics. Mr. Mussolini’s aspirations for the 
Italian people have nothing to do with the question we are 
called upon to decide. We are concerned solely with a busi- 
ness problem—an international business question. Looking at 
the facts, the economic and financial elements in Italy as they 
now are, and as they are likely to be for the coming years, does 
the settlement arrived at represent a fair effort on the part 
of Italy to meet her obligations to the United States and its 
citizens? That is all we are required to decide. And so I 
beg of you, do not be led afield by fervent criticisms attacking 
Mr. Mussolini, the Facisti and their policies. It is my earnest 
hope that there will be no Senater who is so failing in his 
appreciation of the proper attitude toward another govern- 
ment that he will permit himself to attack on the floor of the 
Senate its policies and activities which in no way touch the 
United States. In discussing the affairs of a foreign govern- 
ment we should not lack the courtesy and respect which we 
expect of the representatives of that government in discussing 
the affairs of the United States. 

Although the commission shortly after its creation in 1922 
asked Italy to send representatives to this country to nege- 
tinte a settlement of its indebtedness and although Italy in 
July, 1922, notified this country that it was about to send sueh 
representatives, no active steps looking toward a negotiation 
of a settlement were undertaken by Italy until the summer 
of 1925. Late in June and early in July last year preliminary 
conferences were held with Mr. di Martino, the Italian ambassa- 
dor, Mr. Maric Alberti, general manager and vice president of 
Credito Italiano, a large Italian bank, and M. Angelone, the 
ltalian commercial attaché in the United States. The Italian 
representatives presented brief summaries of certain economic 
and financial data and discussed informally various bases for 
the settlement of the Italian debt. The experts of the ‘Treas- 
ury, the State Department, and the Commerce Department con- 
ferred with the Italian representatives and outlined to them 
the various facts regarding Italy's capacity to pay which the 
commission felt Italy should furnish. In accordance with the 
original understanding and knowing the commission's require- 
ments, the Italian ambassador, Mr. Alberti, and the commer- 
cial atiaché returned to Italy to assemble the information 
required. Early in November the Italian Debt Commission, 
headed by Count Volpi, the Italian Minister of Finance, and 
accompinied by numerous experts, came to the United States 
and entered into negotiations with the commission which re- 
sulted in the settlement before us. 

The Italian commission presented in a set of 23 documents 
most comprehensive data regarding the economic and financial 
conditions in Italy and particularly its capacity to pay and to 
transfer sums abroad. While these documents were being 
prepared in Italy, independent studies were carried on by the 
Treasury Department, the State Department, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, and, at the request of the commission, an 
additional study was prepared by the Institute of Economies 
at Washington. The documents submitted by the Italians were 
carefully checked by the American commission and its experts 
and were compared with the independent studies prepared in 
this country. A subcommittee of the American commission, 
headed by me, met with the subcommittee of the Italian com- 
mission and their experts and examined in detail various 
features of the Italian situation. It was found that the two 
commissions did not differ substantially as to the essential 
facts. It was apparent that Italy was a country practically 
without natural resources: that she had no _ productive 
colonies: that her balance of trade always had been adverse 
and would continue to be adverse; that a large part of her 
territory was mountainous and that she did not possess soil 
enough to raise food sufficient to feed her fast growing popu- 
lation: that coal, iron, copper, cotton, and oil had to be im- 
ported ; that water power, not yet fully developed, was her chief 
asset; that the standard of living of the Italian people and their 
taxable capacity were extremely low. 

The original principal of the Italian debt was $1,648,000,000, 
of which, roughly, $1,000,000,000 represented prearmistice ad- 
vances and $648,000,000 represented postarmistice advances. To 
the original principal of the debt was added interest at the 
rate of 4%, per cent a year to December 15, 1922, the effective 
date of the British settlement, and at 3 per cent a year from 
December 15, 1922, to June 15, 1925, the effective date of the 
new settlement, making a new total funded debt, less certain 
eash payments of $2,042,000,000. The settlement provides for 


repayment of this new principal on the British-American basis, 
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except that during the first five years smaller payments are 
permitted, the balance being spread over the remainder of the 
period, To meet Italy’s capacity to pay, interest rates during 
the period of the funding agreement, after the first five years, 
are fixed for successive 10-year periods at one-eighth of 1 per 
cent, one-fourth of 1 per cent, one-half of 1 per cent, three- 
fonrilis of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, and at 2 per cent for the last 
seven That in brief describes the terms of the Italian 
settlement. Without stopping to read the figures, I ask unan- 
imous consent to insert-in the Rwecorp a schedule showing the 
total annual payments, both principal and interest, during the 
(2-year period. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


years 


OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
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Atatement of amounts payable to the United States on account of the 
proposed refunding bonds to be issued by Italy 


























Principal | Annual interest | Annual princi-| Total annual ne 
i payments pal payments payments 

$2,042,000,900 | | $5, 000, 000 $5,000,000 | 1926 
$2,037 ,000,000 5, 000, 000 5,000,000 | 1927 
$2,032,000,000 5, 000, 000 5, 009, 000 1928 
$2,027 000,000 ne 6, 080, 000 4, 000, 000 1929 
$2,022,000,000.......... ! 5, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 1930 
$2,017,000,000... | {$2, 521, 250 | 12, 100, 000 14, 621,250 | 1931 
$2,004,900,000 ee | 2, 506, 125 | 12, 200, 000 | 14, 706,125 | 1832 
$1,.992,790,000 2, 490, 875 12, 300, 000 14, 790,875 | 1933 
$1,80,400,000 | | 2, 475, 500 12, 600, 000 | 15,075,500 | 1934 
$1,967,800,000 izer} 2,459, 750 | 3, 000, 000 15,459,750 | 1985 
$1 954,800,000 78-0) 2 443, 500 13, 500, 000 15, 943,500 | 1936 
$!,941,300,000___. ae 2,426, 625 14 200, 000 16, 626,625 | 1937 
$1 ,927,100,000.__. ..-|] 2, 408, 875 | 14, 600, 000 17, 008,875 | 1938 
$1,912, 500,000 __ oe 2, 390, 625 15, 200, 000 17, 590,625 | 1939 
$1,897 ,300,000_. i) 2, 371, 625 | 15, 800, 000 18,171,625} 1940 
$1,851 ,500,000 5: i} 4, 703, 750 | 16, 400, 000 21,103,750 | 1941 
$1,866, 100,000 iad - 4, 662, 750 | 17, 000, 000 21, 662, 750 1942 
$1,848, 100,000 a a 4, 620, 250 17, 600, 000 | 2, 220, 2! 1943 
$1,830,500, 000 tf 4, 576, 250 18, 300, 000 2, 876 1944 
$1,812,200,000 : iver) 4, 580, 500 18, 000, G00 | , 530,500 | 1945 
$1,793, 200,000 wennu-|}/" “?) 4 483,000 | 19, 600, 000 | , 083, f | 1946 
$1,773, 600,000... oe 4, 454, 000 | 20, 000, 000 24, 434,000 | 1947 
$1,753 ,800,000 J 4, 384, 000 20, 600, 000 | 24,984,000 | 1948 
Size .............. | 4, 332, 500 21, 200, 000 25, 532, 500 1949 
$1,711,200,000 oe 4, 27%, 500 | 22, 000, 000 26, 279,500 | 1950 
$1,689,800,000 ieee 8, 449, 000 23, 000, 000 31, 449, 000 | 4951 
$1,666, 9800,000 8, 334, 000 23, 800, 000 $2, 134,000 | 1952 
$1 643,000,000 : &, 215, 000 24, 600, 000 $2,815,000 | 1953 
$1,618,400,000 8, 092, 000 | 25, 400, 000 33, 492, 000 1954 
$1,593,000,000....._....._-|\yze,} 7, 965, 000 | 26, 500, O00 84, 465,000 | 1955 
$1,506,500,000. ___ Ec ied 2) 7,832, 500 27, 500, 600 35, 332,500 | 1956 
$1,599,000,000... 7, 695, 000 | 28, 500, 000 26, 195, 000 1957 
$1,510,500,000_.__ 7, 552, 500 29, 600, 000 37, 152,500 | 1958 
$1, 420,900,000 7, 404, 500 | 30, 500, 000 37,904,500 | 1959 
$1,450,400,000. 22 7, 252, 000 | 31, 500, 000 38, 752,000 | 1960 
$41,414,900,000.... ) i), 641, 750 | $2, 500, 000 43,141,750 | 1961 
$1,386,400,000_ : 10, 398, 000 33, 500, 000 43, 898,000 | 1962 
$1,352,900,000__ 2 10, 146, 750 | 34, 500, 000 44, 646,750 | 1963 
$1,318, 400,000 RS 9, 888,000 | 35, 500, 000 45, 388,000 | 1964 
$1,282,900,000 neil aro, } 9,621, 750 | 36, 500, 000 46, 121,750 | 1965 
$1,246,400,000_............ 4°) 9, 348, 000 | 38, 000, 000 47,348,000 | 1966 
$1, 208,400,000 DS 9, 053, 900 39, 500, 000 48,563,000 | 1967 
$1,188.900,000 8, 766, 750 | 41, 500, 000 50, 206,750 | 1968 
$4,127,400,000. dics 8, 455, 500 | 43, 500, 000 51,955,500 | 1969 
$1,083, 900,000 8, 129, 250 | 44, 500, 000 2, 629,250 | 1970 
$) 039,400,000 10,394,000 46, 000,000 | 56,394,000 | i971 
£988, 460,000 hie 9, 934, 600 | 47, 509, 000 57,434,060 | 1972 
$044,800,000........ 2. 9, 459, G00 49,000, 000 | 58, 459, 000 1973 
$806,900,000..........-..... &, 969, 000 | 50, 500,000 | 59,469,000 | 1974 
$846,400,000 Pe 1oz} 8,464,000 52, 000, 000 | 60, 464,000 | 1975 
$794 400,000 . a 0) 7,044,000 54, 000, 080 | 61,944,000 | 1976 
ON SRT 7, 404, 000 | 56, 000, 000 63, 404, 000 | 1977 
$6284,400,000___- a 6, 844, 000 59, 0060, 000 65, 844, 000 1978 
Sas; | 6, 254, 000 | 61,000, 000 67,254,000 | 1979 
S864 400,000 5, 644, 000 | 2, 000, 000 | 67,644,000 | 1980 
$502,400,000. 10, 048, 000 | €4, 060, 000 | 74, 048, 000 1981 
$438,400,000. ___ Baki &, 768, 000 67, 000, 000 75, 768,000 | 1982 
TRIN. 5. ce ncounne 7, 428, 000 €9, 000, 000 76, 428,000 | 1983 
$302,400,000 “ 2° ( 6,048, 000 72, 000, 000 78,048,000 | 1984 
aaa | 4, 608, 000 | 74, 000, 000 78, 608,600 | 1985 
areas | 3, 128, 000 | 77, 000, 000 | 20,128,000 | 1986 
RS, | 1, 588, 000 79, 400, 000 | 80, 988,000 | 1987 











365, 677, 500 | 2, 042, 000, 000 | 2, 407, 677,.500 


Mr. SMOOT. The Italian settlement is an excellent example 
of the application of the principle of “ capacity to pay.” If the 
commission had not adopted this sound business principle in the 
ndjustment ef our foreign debts, no settlement of the Italian 
debt would have been possible, and this country would not 
receive from Italy one cent in interest or principal on the sums 
loaned, 

I now ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp as 
part of my remarks a statement mate by Secretary Mellon 
on Jannary 4, 1926, before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, discussing the six debt settle- 
ments now before Congress for appreval, and referring par- 
ticularly to the Italian settlement. Although I will not take 
up the time of the Senate to read or quote various passages 
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from Mr. Mellon’s statement. I commend it to the careful 
scrutiny of each of you who desires earnestly and seriously to 
consider the question now before the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator desire the 
statement inserted in the Recorp? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, January 4, 1926. 

Statement of Secretary Melion, chairman of the World War Foreign 
Debt Commission, to the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 

During the war the United States made loans to the Allies largely 
to assist them in purchases of supplies in the United States. The 
original loans bore interest at 34% per cent, being the interest rate 
carried on the first Liberty loan issue. The rate was subsequently 
made 5 per cent. After the armistice the United States continued to 
make advances to the Allies te complete their contracts in the United 
States and to purchase food and surplus war supplies from the United 
States. Relief was also extended to a number of the smaller nations 
largely born of the war. At the conclusion of the war period, the 
Treasury held the obligations of some 20 nations, in general payable 
on demand with interest at 5 per cent per annum, 

The world was in a state of financial disorder. No nation could 
have paid its debt had we demanded it. Most could not even pay the 
interest rate of 5 per cent called for by their obligations. Only with 
time and more settled conditions did possibility of adjustment arise. 

Recognizing the fact that our debtors could not pay on demand, 
Congress originally authorized debt funding on not longer than a 25- 
year basis and at not less than 4% per cent interest. Subsequently, 
when it was apparent that this basis of settlement was beyond the 
capacity of most of the debtors, the American Debt Commission was 
given general authority to recommend settlements to Congress. It is 
as the expert body created by Congress that we have presented our 
recommendations in the six cases now pending. 

Since foreign debt settlements do not seem to be clearly under- 
stood, I wish to mention some rather elemental facts. The obliga- 
tions held by the Treasury generally call for payment on demand 
and such payment can not be made. We must find practical terms. 
Now if we are owed $62 and payment is made to-day, we receive 
the full value of our loan. If payment is made at the rate of $1 
a year for 62 years without interest, we would be conceding a part 
of the debt. What this concession amounts to can be variously 
estimated, depending on the rate of discount arbitrarily taken. If 
we use 44% per cent, the present value of a $1 annuity for 62 years 
is a littl over $21; if we use 3 per cent, its present value is $28. 
If, however, instead of $1 a year for 62 years without interest we 
should charge interest at the cost of money to us, we get the full 
value of the loan, since we could borrow the $62 to-day, pay interest 
on the borrowing, and repay the principal as annuities are received. 
From the United States standpoint, therefore, the question of whether 
a particular settlement represents a reduction in the debt depends 
on whether the interest charged over the entire period of the agree- 
ment is less than the average cost to us of money during that 
period. The flexibility in debt settlements is found in the interest 
rate to be charged. 

The situation of each debtor nation is particular—that 1s, 
capacity to pay is not the same as the capacity of some other 
nation. It has been felt by the Debt Commission, however, that 
repayment of principal is essential in order that the debtor might 
feel that it had paid its debt in full and that we might know that 
we had our capital returned to us. The commission felt, therefore, 
that no funding should be made which did not repay the principal, 
and thus we have maintained the integrity of international obliga- 
tions. Adjustment to the capacity of each case is made in the 
interest to be paid over the period of the agreement. 

Great Britain was the first nation to recognize the desirability of 
putting its house in order. Great Britain owed some $4,600,000,000 
of principal and interest on its demand obligations. The American 
Debt Commission recommended a settlement on the basis of principal 
payments over a 62-year period, with interest at the rate of 3 per cent 
per annum for the first 10 years and 3% per cent thereafter. Congress 
has approved the settlement. Taking into account the current interest 
rate when the settlement was made, the British agreement does not 
represent payment in full. If we figure the present value of the 
settlement at 41%4 per cent, we canceled 20 per cent of the debt. The 
settlement was, however, entirely based on our estimation of Great 
Britain’s capacity to pay. It is a precedent for the recognition of the 
principle of capacity to pay and is not a set formula to control other 
cases of substantially less capacity. 

It is the rule that a debtor can not prefer one creditor over another. 
The debtor must treat all creditors alike. On the other hand, the 
creditor has the option of treating each of its debtors separately. It 
may insist on payment in full from one, give time to another, and 
cancel the indebtedness of a third, and no one of the three debtors 
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bas a right to complain of the treatment accorded the other. 
follows from the foregoing that England, which is also a creditor of 
many nations who are debtors to us, has the right to insist that no 
debtor of it pay us more in proportion than England receives. The 
debtor nation may not discriminate between its two creditors. It has 
been frequently stated in Parliament that England has no just cause 
of complaint if the United States settles with one of its debtors on 
terms easier than those accorded Ergland. As a matter of fact, 
England itself in dealing with its Duropean debtors has made settle- 
ments more favorable to one than to another. I want to be clear that 
the British-American settlement is one based on capacity to pay, and 
not a fixed formula to which all others, irrespective of capacity, must 
conform, and that a creditor is free to settle with its debtors as it 
may choose. 

As other nations have approached the American Deht Commission 
for a funding of their debts, it has been the position of the American 
commission that since England represents the strongest of its debtors, 
America would not ask heavier terms than those offered by England. 
The commission would consider the British-American basis as prima 
facie a fair basis of settlement. If such a settlement was beyond the 
capacity of the particular nation, then the commission would recognize 
this capacity by way of a reduction in the interest rate, but in no 
event cancel any of the principal. As we settled with England on 
her capacity, so consistently we must consider capacity in every other 
case, 

Generally speaking, our foreign indebtedness may be divided into 
two general classes—advances to carry on the war and advances after 
the war for relief and for the stabilization of Europe. Among the 
nations in the first class are included England, France, Italy, Bel 
gium, Russia, and Serbia, although loans were made after the armi 
stice. In the second class are the countries on the Baltic Sea, Finland, 
Lithuania, Latvia, Esthonia, and Poland; the former enemy countries 
of Austria and Hungary; and the Balkan countries of Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Grecce. 

lhe general plan applied to the settlement of the second class has 
been the British-American bosis, with easier treatments in the earlier 
years, depending upon the particular circumstances of the nation in- 
volved. Hungary, Finland, and Lithuania have been settled on the 
straight British-American basis. Poland, Latvia, and Esthonia have 
been given the option to fund 75 per cent of the payments which 
would have been due for principal and interest for the first 5 years 
over the remaining 57 years of the agreement. Cszechoslovakia for the 
first 18 years pays about three-fourths of what it would have paid 
under the straight British-American basis, and the balance is funded 
over the remaining years of the 62-year period. Rumania pays a 
graduated scale to reach the British-American basis at the end of the 
twelfth year and the balance is funded. In every case the balance 
funded is at the interest rates of 3 and 3144 per cent. The variations 
in the earlicr years of these agreements have been eceasioned by the 
present fiscal situation of the nation involved and represent a deter- 
mination of the capacity of payment for these earlier years. In each 
ease the American Debt Commission was of the opinion that over 
the whole period, subject to the earlier modifications, the British- 
American basis was within the capacity of the particular nation. 

The debt-funding agreements of the nations in this second class 
have been approved by Congress in the cases of Finland, Lithuania, 
Poland, and HIlungary. In the case of Latvia, Esthonia, Czecho- 
slovakia, and Rumania the debt-funding agreements are now pending. 
In the case of Austria, Congress has voted a 20-year moratorium, 
recognizing Austria's present want of capacity. Yugoslavia and 
Greece have not yet negotiated a settlement. 

Ceming now to the large debtors, no agreement has been reached 
with France, but the commission has negotiated funding agreements 
with Belgium and Italy. 

In the Belgian agreement the indebtedness of Belcium has been 
separated between prearmistiee debt and postarmistice debt—that is, 
indebtedness created before or after the llth of November, 1918. 
The postarmistice indebtedness has been settled on the _ British- 
American basis, with the exception that during the first 10 years 
interest rates are scaled op on an arbitrary basis to reach 3% per 
cent at the beginning of the eleventh year. As to the prearmistice 
indebtedness, the principal is to be repaid in substantlally equal in- 
stallments over the period of 62 years. Accrued and accruing interest 
is waived. The circumstances which influenced the American Debt 
Commission in recommending this concession on the prearmistice 
debt were these: Almost all of Belgium was occupied by Germany 
Since the early days of the war. Germany had taken from Belgium 
and moved into Germany most of the industrial machinery and equip- 
ment which it had found in Belgium. ‘The value of the war damage 
done to Belgium was estimated at roughly $1,000,000,000. During the 
period of occupation, Germany had caused to be printed and circulated 
in Belgium paper money which the Belgian people, in the occupied 
territory, were forced to receive. At the conclusion of the war Belgium 
had to redeem this worthless currency, issuing its own money in ex- 
change therefor. The loss to Belgium on this account was about 
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Belgium had received prior to the armistice at 
300,000,000 in advance from France, Great Britain, and the United 
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500,000,000, and the United States less than £200,000,000, 


At the time of the negoti ion of the Versailles treaty Belclum 


ates, France advancing over £600,000,000, Great Britain more than 


demanded that she be given a preferred claim on reparations to t 

extent of her war damage, that Germany be compelled to redeem in 
gold the worthless paper marks taken up by Belgium, and that the 
three principal allies forgive their prearmistice 1 is, and Belgium 
stated that unless such preferenc: were given she would withdraw 
from the Peace Conference In order to prevent a break In the nego 


tiations, representatives of the United States, Evgland, and France 
proposed that Belgium be given a prior charge on reparations of 
$500,000,000, that each representative recommend to 


his respective 
Government the adoption of an arrangement 


under which the pre- 
armistice debt of Belgium would be assumed by Germ 


released, and that Belgium withdraw her other dem 
mainder of war damage and for reimbursement fe 


ny and Belgium 
nuls for the re- 
r the German cur 
rency. Accepting this compromise, Beigium continued in the 
ference. 


con- 
Subsequently the United States, entirely within its rights, 
deciined to accept Germany as a substitute for Belgiur: on the pre 
armistice debt. The argument of Belgium was that it bad waived its 
demand fer $2,200,000,000 of preferred reparations relying on a 
promise which was unfulfilled and that it was pow too late to restore 
Belgium to the position it had formerly occupied. The American com- 
mission feit that the equities were with Belgium. We would not agree 
to substitute Germany as our debtor, although England and France 
with larger debts than ours have done so. We did not think it just, 
however, to ask Belgium to repay more than the pri: 


ipal of the pre- 
armistice advances, 


Belgium continues solely liable to us. 

Taking the Belgian settlement as a whole, both the prearmistice 
and postarmistice, the American commission felt that the payments 
cupaciiy te pay. 
Belgium is a small nation, densely populated, with few natural re- 


required from Belgium substantially represent its 
sources, and obliged to import a large proportion of its food supply. 
Its foreign investments have been exhausted by the war, the balance 
of trade has for a great many years been adverse, and Belgium will 
require in the near future large borrowings abroad in order to 
stabilize its currency and to reduce the inflation caused by the 
paper money issued by Germany during the occupation 

Another seitlement now before Conugress is that with Italy. To 
the original principal of the Ltalian debt of $1,645,000,000 was added 
interest at 444 per cent per annum to December 15, 1922, the 


annum to the 
date of the new settlement, making a total to be funded of $2,042,- 
000.000 


date of the British settlement, and at 3 per cent per 


Repayment of the new principal is made on the same 
seale as on the Brilish-American basis, with the exception that in 
the first five years there is a slight modification. To meet Italy's 
capacity to pay, interest rates during the peried of the funding 
agreement after the first five years have been fixed Curing successive 
10-year periods at one-eighth of 1 per cent, one-fourth of 1 per 
cent, one-half of 1 per cent, three-fourths of 1 per cent, 1 per cent, 
and 2 per cent for the last seven years. The interest rates recognize 
the quite material difference between Italy and ether debtor coun- 
tries with whom negotiations for settlement have been made. Ttaly 
has no natural resources and no productive colonies. Its balance ef 
trade has always been adverse; a large part of the country is moun- 
tainous, and it must import food fer its rapidly increasing popula- 
tion. Coal, iron, copper, cotton, oil, and other raw materials have 
to be imported. The standard of living and the taxable capacity 
of its people are extremely low. The assets of Italy are but the 
labor of its people and its water power. 

No better example of the equitable principle of capacity to pay 
which must apply to a debi settlement can be given than in the case 
of Italy. Italy owes the United States over €2,000,000,000, It owes 
England about 25 per cent more than this. Any payment to the 
United States must be contemporaneously met by proportionately 
greater payments to Engiand. To pay a dollar to the United States 
in debt settlement means that Italy must pay $1.25 to England. The 
settlement of the Italian-American debt on the British-American basis 
would have meant that Italy must pay at once $71,900,000 per year, 
and a similar settlement of the British-Italian debt would require 
the payment of $89,000,000 per year, a total to be added to the tax 
burden of the Italian people of $160,000,000. The present total of ail 
italian taxes is about $850,000,000. The present total of all Ameri- 
can taxes is about $7,500,000,000, Adding $160,000,000 to the Italian 
taxes would be the same as adding $1,400,000,000 to taxation in 
America. This would be a terrific burden to America, but we might 
stand it because our average income is high and the American people 
would not be forced below the level of subsistence—that is, we would 
still have enough to live on. The Italian people, however, are now so 
heavily taxed in proportion to the national income that this addi- 
tional tax would have forced them below the level at which life can 
be supported. Such payments to-day are impossible. We should have 


made a China of Italy. You will appreciate what I mean by the pres- 
ent close approach of the Italian to the level of subsistence when it 
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ia understood that the adoption in the Italian income tax law ef the 


same exemptions carried in our 1924 law (not the increased exemp- 
tions uncer the proposed law) would reduce the Italian Government's 
revenue from income tax by 99 per cent. An insistence of a settle- 
ment o° the Itallan-American debt on the’ British-American basis 
would have he utirely iutile. Italy could not have paid, and such 
an insisten would have meant only that the United States would 
receive nothi 

The comparative burdens of the war-debt settlements of England, 
Relgium, and Italy ore a fair test of the adequacy from an American 
standpoint of the Italian settlement. It must be remembered that 
Italy owes Great Britain 25 per cent more than it owes the United | 
States, and any American settlement will probably have to be followed 
by an English seitlement on substantially a proportionate basis. There 
are three principal factors in the finances of any country which 
furnish indices by which a comparison of the weight of a new fiscal 


burden ca measured, 
what 
total 


payments 


no ie These are the total budget, representing 
ntalities of government collect from the people; the 
trade, which transfer 
ibroad ; and the total national income, which is the ultimate 
country’s capacity to If we apply 


obtain the following comparison : 


ail instrume 


foreign has a bearing on the capacity to 


source ot a 
the thre 


American 


indices to 
The British- 
settlement calls for an annual average payment equivalent to 


pay. these 


ettloments, we 


4.6 per cent of the total British budget expenditures; the Belgian 
settlement 3.5 per cent, and the Italian settlement to America alone 
5.17 per cent, and to America and Great Britain 11.47 per cent of 
Italy's total budget expenditures. The British settlement calls for 
an annual average charge corresponding to 1.9 per cent of the total 
British foreign trade. This figure is 0.88 per cent with Belgium, 
Italy's average payment to the United States is 2.87 per cent of its 


total foreign trade, and the combined payments to the United States 
and England 6.32 per cent of its total foreign trade. Great Britain's 
0.94 per its national income; 
telzgium’s, O.8O0 per cent; Italy to the Uniled States alone 0.97 per cent, 
and to the United States and Great Britain 2.17 per cent of its total 
national If we averaged the three indices, the comparative 
Italian burden of war debts would be represented by 6.72, the British 
2.4, and the Belgian by 1.75. If, instead of using the average annual 
annuity, we should compare the present value of the settlements with 
the sum of these three indices—the total budget, the total foreign trade, 
and total national income for a year of each of the countries—the bur- 
den of the British settlement represents 11.7 per cent of this sum, the 
Belgian settlement 7 per cent, and the Italian war the 
United States and England combined 19.8 per cent. Suppose that 
America had to assume a burden comparable to the burden of war 
debts upon Italy upon the above indices, the present value of 
this burden would over $15,000,000,000, or three-fourths of our 
present public debt. and if we were to pay this war debt on the same 
scale as in the Italian agreement, after five years we would be paying 
an annuity of $400,000,000, after 30 years of over a_ billion 
dollars, and by the end of the pericd of considerably over two billion 
a year. Consideration must given in these comparisons to the 
income and standard of living in Italy, which are lower than in either 
England or Belgium and very much lower than in the United States, 
and which, therefore, make the same burden relatively higher 
in Italy than in other countries. 

In its negotiations for the funding of the debt, the American Debt 
Commission has been forced to consider these facts: No nation, except 
by the pressure of public opinion and the necessities of its own credit, 
can be compelled to pay a debt to another nation. An insistence on 
a funding agreement in excess of the capacity of the nation to pay 
would justify it in refusing to make any settlement. None can do the 
impossible. If the debtor is to be able to pay and if the creditor is 
to settlement fair to both countries is essential. 
It follows that those who insist upon impossible terms are in the final 
aralysis working for an entire repudiation of the The only 
other alternative which they might urge is that the United States goes 
to war to collect, 

Europe is our largest customer, Uhiless the finances of Europe can 
be restored, her currency placed on a sound basis, and her people able 
to earn-and to spend, this country will not be able to dispose of its 
surplus products of food, materials, and goods. Our exports to Bel- 
gium last year were $114,000,000 and imports $66,000,000. Our ex- 
ports to ltaly were $185,000,000 and imports $75,000,000. Of the 
total exports to the two countries 26 per cent were foodstuffs and 36 
per cent were cotton. Nearly two-thirds of the exports represent the 
surplus products of the American tarmer, 

Germany began a reestablishment of sound currency in the latter 
part of 1923. In that year it imported $149,000,000 of cotton from 
us. With the Dawes plan and a proper financial system exports of 
cotton increased in 1924 to $223,000,000, and in the first 10 months 
of 1925 to $198,000,000, or at the rate of $231,000,000 a year. Here 
is the real interest of America in the stabilization of Europe, in which 
prompt debt settiements are an integral part, 


average annuity represents cent of 


income. 


debts to 


based 


over 


be 


would 


receive anything, a 


debts. 
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The countries of Europe must be restored to their place in civiliza 
tion. in this process of reconstruction certain essentials have to be 
met: First, the budgets must be balanced. 
for each nation to solve. Second, payments coming due in the furure 
must be ascertained. Interallied debts constitute the principal item 
in this essential, and in order that their settlement be effective tho 
terms must be definite in amount and time and within the capacity 
of the debtors. We have learned the folly of imposing indefinite and 
impossible terms from the experiment with Germany before the Dawes 
plan. And, third, America, with its excess of capital seeking pretit 
able investment, must aid by making private loans to Europe for pro 
ductive purposes. Only from these private loans during the past year 
have the countries abroad been able to pay for our wheat and cotton. 
It is these new loans which make our exports possible. 
commission has 
those who wish 


This is a domestic question 


The American 
not recommended settlements of the debts to profit 
to loan money abroad. It its possible since any pay- 
ment necessarily involves a strain on the debtor country, that the in 
sistence on impossible terms which would justify a jyefusal of the 
debior to fund, might be more acceptable to the international bankers. 
But the settlements are made in the real interests of those American 
producers who must have a foreign market able to pay. The American 
producer needs these debt settlements. The entire foreign debt is not 
worth as much to the American people in dollars and cents as a pros 
perous Europe as a customer. 

The capacity of a nation to pay over a long period of time is not 
subject to mathematical determination. It is and must be largely a 
matter of opinion, but we have been fortunate in the constitution of 
the American Debt Commission te have a representation from the ad 
ministration, from Congress, and from private life, and from both 
political parties. We have facilities to acquire information through 
the State Department, the Treasury, and the Department of Com- 
merece. We bring a varied experience to the consideration of the debt 
settlements, and our recommendations are unanimous. While some 
may believe our recommendations too lenient and others too harsh, [ 
know that it is the honest judgment of the commission that they are 
just settlements in the real interests of our country. The President 
las approved each scttlement, 


Mr. SMOOT. As I have said, the question of whether or not 
the Senate should approve the Italian settlement is in its essence 
simply a business question. Are the terms granted to Italy justi- 
fied as a matter of business? We must dismiss from our minds 
the various arguments that are to be advanced here to draw our 
attention from the real issue. Do we as representatives of the 
taxpayers of the United States believe that the commission, 
with its knowledge and experience, made the best bargain pos- 
sible from the point of view of the United States?  Intelli- 
gently to decide this question you must briefly review Italy's 


| economic and financial situation, 


I take it that in considering the settlement the Senate can 
not attempt to enter into all the intricate details of the problem 
as it was presented before the commission. We can not hope 
to weigh and reexamine the various facts considered by that 
It is rather for us, taking a broad view of 
the situation, to determine whether the terms of the settlement 
are such as to justify it. 

In its essence the problem resolves itself into Italy's ability 
to lay apart and save an annual surplus above its essential 
requirements and to transfer this surplus from Italy to the 
United States. Not only must there be a margin of saving 
within the country, but Italy’s balance of international pay- 
ments must be such that she can convert the necessary amounts 
into foreign currencies without endangering the stability of her 
own internal situation. 

As I have already indicated and as everyone knows, Italy is 
almost totally lacking in natural resources. The country can 
not feed its present population, which is increasing at an 
alarming rate. Her total resources of coal are less than 
200,000,000 tons, or much lower than a single year’s production 
in this country. It is estimated that Italy has less than 40,00),- 
000 tons of iron ore which is again less than the annual pro- 
duction of iron ore in the United States. She has no copper 
or cotton and practically no oil. She does produce some silk. 
Her chief asset is her waterpower, which is still being de- 
veloped chiefly through the aid of foreign capital. It is only 
through her export of fruit and agriculture specialties and the 
development of her textile and manufacturing industries, im- 
porting raw materials, manufacturing them and shipping them 
abroad in competition with other nations of the world, that 
Italy has been able to find the means to purchase the food to 
feed her people and to buy the basic materials needed for her 
industries. 

I call your attention to comparative figures showing the 
economic capacity of Italy. the United States, Great Britain, 
France, and Germany as follows: 
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Comparatice figures showing the economic capacity of certain countries 











Italy—Prinecipal imports and exports, 192)-—Continued 
—— — | . r l - ol | [All ficures in thousands Conversion rate, $0.042358 to the lira] 
, {0 nited | Great Ger- —_—— on ail a 
Jie _—" Britain| we) — Article Quantity} Value 
cabelas tient Ne tte Ai Retails an | | 
Inhabitants per square kilometer (192%) 128 14 187 71 =) EXPORTS 
Available reserve of coal (billions of | os : 
metric tons) '. .........- | 04 2, 587 lao 18 253 | Silk, raw wend a ...pounds 11, 982 
Available reserve of iron ore (billions of | | | Cotton fabrics 
metric tons) 1 75 10 10 3.5 | Fruits and nuts -__- oon metric tons__| S81 | 
Number of head “of livestock per 0 | Silk fabrics 7 ‘ 
inhabitants: | Hemp, including tow metric ton él 
Chttic (2000)............+.-- saaidiaiainadin 165 605 | 161 349 | 267 | Cheese... aenibines : pounds 74, 121 | 
Hogs (1923) | i] 587 | 64 137 | 275 Automobiles Reeteedaies a number “19 | 
Average production “per inhabitant ‘of: <] | | | Cotton yarn........ ite . pounds .| 37, 981 
Cereals (1073). .........-- kilograms__} 260:} 1,151 | 110 382 | OT Bi etmerrsscetmenaniensene ; ; do 376, 056 | 
vl a “Se 46 101 | 84 251 | §21 | Rayon . do %. ORG | 
Forage (1923). ....--. ila dee do 522 2874) 2651 1, 959 2993 | Wine in casks Fe gallons | 68.92 
Coal (4924) !........-...-.--...do..../ 1.0] 4,583 / 6,251 |) 1,215 aa | Gevad......_........ : ae pounds..| 3,731 | 
Steel (1924) _.__ do 30.0 338 193 175 | 138 | Hides and skins ; ; do..__| soa | 
Average consumption for industrial pur- | — i ; do | 8638 | 
1088 : ' | | : ecoccccesse . a . number 14, 
. Raw cotton (1919-1923). __ eee 0 4.3 11.7 14.0 | 5.1} ea ee " ciscmaiinda a 16, 192 
Raw wool (1919-1923) ......... do_. 1.1 27 7.9 6.1 | 2.2 


Total exports___. 


! Lignite is calculated as one third in comparing it with coal. - 
*Incom plete figures. This includes only a part of the forage production. Foreign trade, United States and Italy, calendar year 1925 
| 
| 
| 


As I have already stated, Italy’s trade balance always has 
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been adverse. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp | Cheese 





























a . = $S 5 
‘ ; : Ki i calf skins __ x 7, 132 
a table showing the excess of exports over imports for the | ¢) 2!" eal a ; “on reg - oar’ aos 
four years prior to the war and for the years 1920 to 1924.) Walnuts—- ‘ ial “ . ‘ = 1, 607, 786 
together with provisional figures for the first six months of | Flible olive oil------——- ; men - 10,051.38) 
1925. as Eembroideries____— 3 - "oo ae 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. | buriaps____-- eke ‘ le as 45. TOD 
The matter referred to is as follows: — for hats, ete- ----=----- “ -- ,, 274, O34 
ais -_—— - o« - ~-* ‘ fie 
Italian imports and exports of merchandise, with excess of imports, | Carpet wool (unmanufactured) —-— a “ in 1, 012, 408 
for the years 1910-1913, 1920-1924, and the first sig months of 1925 | Raw silk : = 12,120,815 
| Spun silk or Schappe silk yarn a : 2 620, 599 
[All ei in pr egrets Silk favrics, broad, except pile fabrics 345.017 
——_— > — | Jlecorate] earthen, crockery, and stone ware . 223, 311 
Brcess of Colors, dyes, stains, ete ” : 245, S50 
; uXCes . iid _..__—*57, 680, 5 
Imports Exports imports All others ..-~~ ‘ a sdetaadetiaicstai 7, 10 
Year aa ictal pacaisinsastnsitnimedisicendalih eninasesiohins sii Total imperts ai siinieiiainiiniinalilideiiie .-. 102, 204, 930 
| : | - : | | 
Lire |Dollars| Lire [pales Lire | Doliers | EXPORTS, DOMESTIC MERCHANDISE 
<< yeas acne ee a ~ | a: fee —— — — sald 
SONI sissies <tc tain htneass sical 3,246 | 626.5 2, 080 | 401.4} 1,166] 225.0] Bacon HR ; zh . ebay 
OED. ctetshmeiniaikkcdickaamee | 3,380] 6541]. 2.204) 425.4] 1,185 | 228.7 L ard__- oe ig ST we ae 
SORE: Ss dnb nian 3,702 | 714.5 2 397 | 462.6} 1.305! 251.9} Calf and whole kip = nigwehe : 
WON. nic wdc ciksmeciicccocccasies= | &646 |) 703.7) 2,512) 484.8 1,134) 218.9 | Goat and kid upper leat her heii . 
ON cictathabecdcectnaietya tates }; 26, 822 }1, 333.1} 11,774 | 586.2) 15,048) 747.9 | Wheat _--__- i om sc asi snaicie-ctlip hill 
cated alee | 17,227 | "740.8 8275 | 411.3) 8902) 3225 | Flour_—---------7 oa ea : 
i n: cnnsitncbonbdeuedvedadnnded | 15,764) 751.9} 9,302) 443.7] 6,462 308.2 | Glucose .___- aan - * sa js . 
GE. ccd biidiibnsetichhadicauee | 17,189 | 7007) 11,086 | 610.0) 6,108 230.7 | Pneumaiie casing for automobiles icc a 
RR: ccna pennies an beanie | 19,388 | $45.3) 14,318 | 6243] 6,070) 221.1) Resin ia ; ‘i 
1925 (first 6 months) provisional. 7 14, 244 578.3 8, 446 342.9 5, 798 235.4 | Leaf tobacco ee a — 
| Starch ‘ encmeanel Saeeet onesies 
rd 52 he See nee ae ee Unmanufactured cotton picsak a : 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in passing, I call attention to | Southern pine_—-------____________- " ‘i a 
the fact that the imports exceeded the exports all the way from | Bituminous coal_— acco mpinocen - 
on0 ¢ Berar Gasoline, naphtha, and other light products “ 
$218,900,000 to $747,900,000. , . . Iiiuminating oil__- as ae Tt . 
The pre-war and post-war situations are substantially the | Gas and fuel oil--...---__---~~- a a a 
same. In the pre-war period raw material, including partially ee ee ene aa -=----=-- - 
manufactured articles and foodstuffs, amounted to 76 per cent | ‘pin plate, terneplate. and taggers tin : 
of the imports. In 1924 imports of finished products fell to | Refined copper in ingots, bars, and other form--_._._--~. 
about 14 per cent of total imports. I ask unanimous consent Lead,, in pigs, bars, etc—— ‘ panseaheboinanincsopentid 
inse ‘ > . . ing i letail the Zine, cast in slabs, blocks, or pigs delle 
to insert in the Recorp a statement showing in detai the | Cotton carding, spinning, and twisting machines : 
principal imports and experts for 1924; a statement showing | Adding and calculating machines___-..--..__..--..--_-- 
the foreign trade in 1925. between the United States and Italy | Typewriters --—— oem meneame mney 
ith tl le . fi ae ; | Motor trucks and busses except electric nt 
with the principal items of imports and exports; also a state- | passengor cars except electric 
lent of total imports and exports for 1925. AP CONUS cdidicdidiinacshiodsinsnianial SEcaebadeteb meal 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


ry 7 . ee ee  eeaeadamtneeeieediiiin _-.-. 205,149, 578 
The matter referred to is as follows: — eS 


Italy—Imports and exports by large groups—all countries—10 
1925—totals for 10 months and 12 months, 1925 


[All figures in thousands. Conversion rate for 10 months==$0.039718 ; 


Tialy— Principal imports and erports, 1924 
(all figures i in 1 thousands. Conversion rate, $0. 04358 to the lira] 


monthe, 
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me for 12 montlis=$0.039795] 
Article Jeuantity| Value i 4s Pon eee : i ae 
siliagnicencesigaianatniin ee CC ee Imports Exports 

IMPORTS | — Seren 
Can i pounds..| 444,087 | $122, 439 Animals, foodstuffs, and tobaceo................. a $222, 992, 183 $148, 403, 328 
Wheat. ene ee Se en a ee a rd 73, 301 108, 170 | Oli seeds, fruits, oils, and greases...........-.....-- a 37, 689, 363% 14, 612, 013 
Coal, coke, ‘briquets. Rn Lae Ne eer Nt ee metric tons_. | Textile materials and manufactures. 218, 087, 918 268, $25, 245 
Wool, greasy or washed ................_........-___- pounds... | Metallic minerals, metals, and their manufactures - 129, 879, O91 | 46, 130, 788 
Mac ilinery CIE Sc RL Se I Se ; Stone, earth, and nonmetallic minerals - -.-_- eae 72; 459, 414 | 17, 056, 150 
CU i ee __......-Metrie tons_. Lumber and lumber manufactures, ete............ aa 36, 539, 567 7, O54, 330 
Wooed, rough, hewn, or sawed lengthwise_ sath tan ani... | Cheuntoal products, dyestuffs, ete.................... §6, 563, 317 1s, 683, 069 
Mineral coer Be ie Miscellaneous (unmanufactured and manufactured) -| 8H, O76, 214 65, 489, 580 
z tM. unds._. —- -—— 

Coffee ee  erannr—<———ty sperreene renee = Total for 10 months................ ee | 862, 227, 069 587, 18 5, 00 
 outaanel do_..- Total for 12 months, 1925......................| 1,040, 917, 815 727, 213, 839 
co Ere eee oe. 7 eens inane shctnsentiog 

on, pig and ser metric tons. . : 

Tobacce leaf_.___ _ eae -nt_nenansie i. Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, Italy imports. more than | one- 
CRMs Mths sine rb ik usstaaksbsudcdescoseednaicl ushels__ 





third of her wheat, nearly all of her coal and lignite, 80 per 
cent of her iron, almost all of her copper, over 90 per cent of 
her cotton, and over 62 per cent of her wool. Faced with an 
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unfavorable eeonomic situation, the Italian people, enduring a 
low standard of living, with their skill and intelligence sharp- 
ened by their own necessities, are solving their problem and will 
continue to solve it, but it must be plain to everyone that the 
possibilities of economic development under such conditions are 
far different from those of a country rich in natural resources, 
which has raw meterials which it can use in its own industries 
or sell to other countries of the world 

Let us turn for a moment to the national wealth of Italy 
and compare it with that of several other countries. National 
wealth is always difficult to estimate. The most reliable esti- 
minte of Italy s pre-war national wealth was $22,000,000,000. 


Vaking the war damage at $1,500,000,000 aud calculating the | 


new weulth acquired in the new territory annexed as a result 


of the war we arrive at an estimated figure of $23.000,000,000 | 
as the total wealth of Italy in 1924. The Bankers Trust Co. of | 
New York, which has had experience in such matters, estimates 
Italy's national wealth in 1923 as $21,500.000,000, without add- 


ing the 22.500 square kilometers of territory acquired by Italy 
esa result of the peace treaty. 

It is perhaps even more diificult to estimate national income. 
The best pre-war estimate was about $3,800,000,000. The pres- 
ent income of Italy is probably in the neighborhood of 100,- 
GO0U0,000,000 lire, or about §$ 4,000,000,000, 

I ask Senators to follow me now while IT give the comparative 
pre-war wealth of Italy, France, the United Kingdom, and the 
United States, with the wealth of those countries in 1925. The 
several currencies are converted into dollars at par value of 
the pre-war period. The figures for 1925 are converted into 
dollars according to the average quotation of the several cur- 
rencies on New York during the first half of 1925: 


{All figures in billions] 


| Middle 1914 | Middle 1925 


Wealth Income | Wealth Income 


a al } 21.4 3. 76 22.3 4.06 
France : aaawak bo ae anekachene 57.9 7.24 41.6 7. 74 
United Kingdom ..............--- aia 68. 1 10. 95 117.8 19. 00 
IOs i0.0cndiniinimuinenein me ee | 200. 0 33. 00 380. 0 70. 00 


Before the war the economic resources of the United King- 
dom were, roughly, one-third of those of the United States; 
those of France, one-fourth; those of Italy, one-tenth. In 1925 
the economic resources of the United Kingdom were less than 
one-third of the United States; those of France were reduced 
to one-eighth and those of Italy to about one-seventeenth. 

If you reduce the 1925 dollars to the pre-war dollars and 
divide them by an index number representing the increase in 
wholesvle prices which has occurred in the United States, we 
find that while the wealth and income have increased in the 
United States by 20 and 84 per cent, respectively, and in the 
United Kingdom by 9 and 10 per cent, they have, on the other 
hand, very considerably decreased in Italy and France. The 
wealth of Italy in the middle of 1925, calculated on this basis, 
was about 34 per cent less than in 1914 and the income of 
Italy showed a decrease of about 32 per cent. 

It is perhaps more striking to take the average per capita 
wealth and-income of the several countries for the two pe- 
riods. 1 ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a 
table making these comparisons, calculated in dollars. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


Average per capita wealth and income (in dollars) 


Middle of 1914 | Middle of 1925 








| 
Wealth | Income | Wealth wn | Income 

| 
diegeeeeaeeccieaniitninieemenapsiaioeaineeentiniaaittinen iieed emai 
OT i cai seek Ste daige ea gece . 596 105 | . 553 sat 101 
France _ Ricicnteciiiawtpnbddbsaiowaied 1, 455 182| 1.306 | 196 
United Kingdom ciasielsiaeiehihda acai cemieaidiniaadne 1.471 237 2. 600 419 
SUEY HIS cosinctannetinabatenennmetints 2. 040 337 3. 333 | 614 


Mr. SMOOT. Reducing the 1925 figure to pre-war aotians and 
working out corresponding index numbers, the average Italian 
in 1925 as compared to 1914 had lost about 36 per cent of his 
pre-war per capita wealth and about 39 per cent of his pre-war 
income. 

Expressed in 1925 dollars the average income of an Italian 
is less than one-sixth that of the average American. Think 
what that means. It has been estimated that the average 
man needs 3,300 calories a day. The Italian receives less than 





this amount, while the Frenchman, Englishman, and German 
very substantially exceed it. The average per capita con- 
sumption of grains in Italy is about one-third of that in the 
United States. The Italian eats about one-quarter of the meat 
that the American eats, slightly more than one-third of th 
potatoes, about one-sixth as much sugar, and about one-fift) 
as much coffee. The American spends more on meat alone 
during the year than the Italian spends for his food for the 


|} entire year. The American spends about as much for silk ss 


the Italinn spends for textiles of all sorts. 

I could go on and elaborate, but figures mean little unless 
translated into the harsh facts of life. The skilled worker of 
the north of Italy must live on, roughly, $1.25 a day, and there 
are many Italians in the south of Italy living on the equivalent 
of 20 to 25 cents a day. Compare such a man and his family 
with the American workman and what he has to make life 
livable. Do you believe that if the voice of the American 
workmen could be heard, whether they be Italians, Germans, 
Scotch, or Irish tirst, and Americans now, they would object 
to the settlement now before us? They know that the pay- 
meuts to be made by the Italian Government must come from 
the sweat of the brow of the Italian workmen; that it is they 
and their wives and children that must bear the burden: that 
it is they who are called upon to make the greatest sacrifices, 
not their few rich men. Do you believe that the American 
workman, well nourished, well clothed, his children in schoo! 
with our wonderful opportunities for education and advance- 
ment, going to the movies when he chooses, with his car to 
take him and his family into the country on Sunday, wants you 
to squeeze the last dollar from the workman of Italy? Do you 
believe he wants a debt settlement which can be supported only 
by further driving down their standard of living. now too low? 

Assume, however, that above the minimum requirements of 
the Italian people there is a surplus left each year; how much 
of that surplus will be available for payments to this country 
aud Great Britain on account of Italy’s war debts? Estimat- 
ing Italian national income as 100,000,000,000 lire a year and 
allowing 3 lire a day, or about 12 cents as the minimum of sub- 
sistence for the 40,000,000 Italians, 48,000,000,000 lire is the 
aggregate minimum of subsistence for the Italian people. The 
Italian Government in the year 1924-25 took approximately 
20,000,000,000 lire in taxes, leaving a balance of 32,000,006,000 
lire, or 800 lire per capita. This is equal to about $52 per 
capita per annum, or about 9 cents a day. From this amount 
must come new capital for development of Italian industries, 
payments on account of interest and principal of the foreign 
debts, and any sums expended in excess of those required for 
the bare minimum of subsistence. 

To anyone who studies the problem it must be evident that 
it is quite impossible for the Italian Government to raise more 
funds through increased taxation. They have already reached 
the margin of safety. With their whole taxing system lately 
revised, Italy is levying taxes of practically every sort, direct 
and indirect. The burden of taxation as compared with pre- 
war taxation has greatly increased. Reduced to gold lire, 
1925 tax receipts represent an increase of approximately 62 
per cent over 1914. Something over 20 per cent of Italy's 
national income is collected in taxes. During our period of 
highest taxation our taxes never exceeded 13 per cent of our 
national income. Italy is the only country that has levied 100 
per cent excess war profits tax; she is one of the few countries 
that has a capital levy tax. Under the Italian income tax a 
married man without dependents is entitled to an exemption 
of $40 a year. It is significant to point out that in Belgium 
the exemption begins at $225; in France at $650; in England 
at $1,125; and in the United States under the 1924 revenue act 
at $2,500, and under the revenue law recently enacted at 
$3.500. Taking incomes of from $1,000 to $5,000, the tax of 


a similar taxpayer of the several countries would be as 
follows: 


Income taxes 


Income a. 
Italy Belgium | France | England — 
ies ee le ene eal $189. 21 $20. 15 $48.99 0 0 
II. adiscpcnigign atnsiindael 392. 18 107. 70 174. 55 $67.50 | 0 
a i a ea ae 599, 30 238. 45 348. 00 202. 50 $7. 50 
I vin: <isshitinapenpitineniteiinaill 812. 18 413.35 569. 40 282. 50 22.00 
ees 1, 025. 06 619. 90 838. 75 787. 50 | 37. 0 


i } 
ae 


The guste indicated for the United States are ilated 
on the basis of the rates in the revenue act of 1924. If the ex- 
emptions under the act of 1924 were applied to Italy, she would 
have lost 99 per cent of her income-tax revenue. Almust all 











her taxpayers are fn the class having incomes of $1,000 or less 
are only 


Phere 20 taxpayers with incomes of from $60,000 to 
100.000. Probably the aggregate wealth of a few hundred 
of our richest men is equal to the total wealth of Italy 


I am going to take the 
tnited Press issued February 15, 1926, comparing taxes paid | 
! in American with those paid in England, France, Germany, 

d Italy. 

AMERICAN LevVIES ON IN¢ 
x, De <x, 
wt fortunate in 


levied 


OMES BELOW 
February 13. 
world of 
principal 


WHAT 


Amet 
tux 


Evrope Pays 


WASHIINGTO The ican citizen is by far the 


of 
United Press 


the 
in 


income payers, a 


made by 


compilation 


taxes the 


j om countries 


ws 
Not only 
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is a vast class with 
downward, depending 
ndents, exempt from 
tax contributions 
The tax bill 
position. 
European 
American. Fe 


American incomes ranging around 
of 


incomes 


from 
upen marriage 


payments, 


status and number 
all 
their 


Senate last 


tux 
pay 
passed by 


dept but tl whose 


reqnire far \e than rethren in 


Ss 


the 


foreign 


new 


night insures this 


incomes, it will be reealled, 


purposes of comparison, 


run smaller than 


United States, 


much 


ir taxes of the 


the 


agland, Franee, Germany, and Italy on weekly salaries of $25, $50, 
e100, and $200, as well as on a $1,000,000 annual income are given 
herewith : 
Married man without dependents 
UNITED STATES 

Income of $25 a week... -- a be lata ala di an No tax 
lncetle Go Gee a~atucheees on “7 eign sapeiiysimayenn dition * No tax 
Bence 1 Gas, Bates gens ttre eta ect ae ecg wetcticen Aa dichithen $19.13 


Income of $200 


‘ ; --====-=-- TR 113. 25 
Annual income of $1, 000,000 _ eae 251, 058. 75 
Married man with one child 
ENGLAND 
Income of $25 or less a week____~- > Sokciamaeeaeadieda No tax 
Fn OG UO. Sa tera cial de eg idee Seg eda cella nan cdot bes 75. 50 
Encotne GF Gp etiiddieth cheatin tinct mttiondubbnnmmiatialban 447. 50 
Encetn® 66 Ble ected mp cndtiamnapaduntindeibiadiniontm 1, 340. 75 


Annual income of $1, “000, 000 = 


473%, G44. 00 
Annual tax under existing loes—~enew be eitered by pending legislation 


FRANCE . 
Tncome of $25 a week 
Income of $50 
Income of $100______----~-~- 
Jncome of $200____ 
Annual income of $1, 000, 000_ 


.16 
. 76 
. 96 
. 36 
. 00 





Te ceeee Be inst cisadectcnicidachie~tsindentieiminaenie $104. 00 
Income of $50_____— ss estas ios sega addin ied epee lalla einihaaasiaen 208. 00 
Cc. f |. aera Chinatateddene eee cas 624. 00 
Te SE Se es eee ee ee ee Se 1, 924. 00 


Aunual income of $1, 000,000__.____ __ 


400, OOO, OO 


A supplementary and variable tax is added at the end of the year 
oOutle large r incomes, 


Income of $25 a week 


i lO a A a $150. 00 
TOIT BON echinacea icc ahah ethan cs tgtereavsh cpsenanliapenteebl 312. 20 
IR i G72. 48 
SRC er ii a RS on edna wit cnadianenenin 1, 105. 20 
Ammees DOOR G0 eink a Sekaik cb cwedeiinnaintinin Not figured 


Remember also that the Italian Government, through the 
depreciation of the lira, has indirectly confiscated three-fourths 
of the capital value of the state and Government securities 
payable in lire, to say nothing of the losses investors have suf- 
fered through payments of interest in a depreciated currency. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
IRecorp statements showing revenues derived by the Italian 
Government from taxes, including customs duties and net re- 
ceipts of monopolies in lire and in dollars, comparing the post- 
war years with 1914. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statements referred to are as follows: 























Revenues derived by the Italian Government from taration, including 
customs duties and net reccipts of monopolies, total ordinary 
revenues and percentage of taration to total revenue 

(Figures in millions of lire} 
1914 [3 1919 1920 | 1921 

wens Whine an nt 0.69 | 2,065.57] 2,333.77) 4,102.17 

Taxes on busimness.................-.-- saa. 31 | $36, 64 1,411. 84 2, 014. 32 

Indirect tax on consumption... ....-- _o | 1,083.47 | 1,204.91 1, 593. 90 

State monopolies.............-------- 0.31 | 1,528.56 | 2,468.44 | 8,585. 93 

Total revenues from taxation....| 2,054.59 | 5,564.24 | 7,418.96 | 11,296.32 

Total ordinary revenues _..........._. 2, 490. 00 7,468.00 | 12,628.00 | 16,749. 00 

Percentage of taxation to total 
ordinary revenue -...........-. 82.1 74.5 58.7 67.4 





‘A pproximated. The above figures are based on 25 frances to the 
dollar in computing figures. 
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| Revenue derived by the Italian Government from taration, including 
j cust S duties and net receipts of onoapolics total o imaru ¢ enn 
and percentayve of taration to total re nue Contin l 
| 
| 1995 
10 “9 2 
. —_ a provisional 
| 
Direct taxes 4. 753. 17 4. 181.50 “t 5, 480. 00 
Tae on business 2, 228. 40 28U 9 7 2, 020. UO 
| Indirect tax on consumption 2 114.94 3, ISO. 23 335. OS , 291.00 
State monopolies 1.f a } 1,611.00 
_ . Total revenues from taxation 12,736.11 | 13,127.88 14,756.19 | 15, 291. 00 
Total ordinary revenues 15. 7 OO 7 18, 100. OF 18. S71. 00 
| Percentage of taxation to total 
ordinary revenue £0. 8 9 81.2 81.0 
Fe ae 
Revenues derived by the Italian Government from tazation, including 
customs duties and net veevipts of monopol total ordinary 
revenues and percentage of taxation to total revenue 
[Figures in millions of dollars) 
livid 1919 1920 r21 
| ELE OLD EE oe ee 104. 35 207. 44 178. 53 177. 62 
Taxes on business — 5. 20 134. 88 108. O1 87. 22 
Indirect tax on consumption__._......... 120. 68 148. 82 12. 18 69. 02 
eee 106. 21 220. 11 18S. 84 155. 27 
Total revenues from taxation. ._._.. 396. 53 RO. 25 67. 55 489. 13 
Total ordinary revenues__._........_- 480.57 1, O75. 39 666. 03 725. B 
Percentage of taxation to total ordi- 
SET ISCURNE. . cnccecnssachhactl 82.1 74.5 58. 7 67.4 
| i 
’ 1925 pro- 
9») a2 92 = 
1922 1823 1924 visional 
| 
Tenses MN. < é.. csrdattacses stint CAS 195.28 | 227.32 230. 24 
ye | ee eee eee ----| 103. 09 106. 92 121.72 122. 93 
Indirect tax or consumption__....._.____. 07. 92 148. 52 141. 41 138. 55 
UD GOS Riis ctkcck ccccadddes 168. 61 162. 36 14. 39 Ise 0a 
— | — 
Total revenues from taxation. _____ 588. 69 613. 08 644. 84 643. 74 
Total ordinary revenues_...............-. 729. 23 745, baal Ml 793. 59 704. 47 
Percentage of taxation to total ordi- | 
NT OTR k Sadesendacaneseus | 80.8 | 82. 2 81.2 $1.0 
ee ce a eee | | 















Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it would be most interesting at 
this time to analyze the figures contained in the tables, but I 
am going to ask Senators on to-morrow to examine them as 
they will appear in the Recorp. I want Senators. to study 
them; I want them to get a picture of precisely the economic 
situation in which Italy finds herself to-day. I want to say to 
you, Senators, that when the first Italian commission came here 
and met with our Debt Commission and these statements were 
made as to the economic condition of Italy, I could not believe 
them. Not only that, Mr. President, but the Debt Commission 
could not come to any conclusion, and they asked the repre- 
sentatives of Italy to return to Italy and bring to us the evi- 
dence that their statements were accurate. I could not believe 
that there were any people in all the world who were compelled 
to live on the basis of about 12 cents a day. I have here some 
23 volumes, showing their actual condition, from statements 
which have been made and published to the world. As I previ- 
ously said, we asked the State Department, the Commerce De- 
partment, and the Treasury Department to put to work the best 
experts those departmens had, and from every source to learn 
whether or not those statements were true. All I can say at 
this time is, God help a people who have to live under such 
conditions. 

Mr. President, taxes in Italy can not be substantially in- 
creased. Can the expenses of the government be further re- 
duced? Since the present government of Italy came into power 
continuous efforts have been made to reduce government ex- 
penditures. A strong central government approaching a dic- 
tatorship, as we all know, can regulate its affairs much more 
efficiently and at less cost than others. There was a budgetary 
surplus for the first time since the war in 1924 amounting 
to about 209,000,000 lire, or $8,000,000. So far as I am in- 
formed, the budget will show a surplus during the present year 
1925-26. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a statement 
in lire and in dollars showing the effective receipts and ex- 
penditures of the Italian Government for the fiscal years 1912- 
13 to 1925-26. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement referred to is as follows; 


or 
aw, 
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Effective receipts and cxpenditures, with deficits or surpluses, for the 
fiscai yeara from 1912-13 to 1925-2 


[All figures in lire] 


Effective re- | Effective ex 
ceipts | penditures 


Deficit (—) or 
surplus (+) 


Fiseal year 


2, 52°, 873, 406 | 





1912-13 2, 786, 365, 204 —257, 491, 983 
1913-14 | 2, 687, 661, 117 — 163, 915, 329 
1914-15___. | 5, 395, 397, 184 —2, 835, 438, 075 
1915-16 } 10,625,241,853 | —6,891, 508,172 
1916-17 5, O48, 740 | 17,595, 250,353 | —12, 250, 215, 613 
1617-18 dese ? 842, 7 765,645 | 25, 298,807,416 | —17, 766, 041, 771 
191K-19 : ene aie 0, 675, 845, 468 | 2, 451, 576, 139 | + —22, 775, 739, 671 
1919-20 es -e-aee----| 15, 207,489,465 | 23,093,416,710 | —7, 885, 927, 245 
192-21 | 18, 820,008,873 | 36, 229, 142, 160 | —17, 409, 043, 287 
021-22... 19, 700, GOs, 336 | 35, 461, 064, 509 — 15, 760, 456, 164 
I ce A al 18, 803, 548,012 | 21, 832,382,675 | —3, 028, 834, 663 
1972-24 a Be 20, 999, 763, 711 —418, 429, 697 
1924-25 ! AREAS. | 20, 456, 000,000 | 20, 247, 000, 000 +209, 009, 009 


1925-26 2 a ciebibanatl 


17, 394, 000, 000 17, 216, 000, 000 +178, 000, 00) 


1 Provisional 

* Budget estimates. 

Norte. —Figures from 1913 to 1924 from report of budget committee of the Chamber 
of Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. Provisional figures for 1925 compiled from 
(onto Riassuntivo del Tesoro fer June 30 Figures for 1926 estimates taken from 
oficial budget 


Effective receipts and cxrpenditures, with deficits or surpluses, for the 
fiscal years from 1912-13 to 1925-26 


[All figures in dollars] 


Effective | Deficit (—) or 


Fiseal year expenditures | surplus (+) 


| Effective receipts 
on ‘ i ‘ 1-— = 
istic 488, 000, 000 | 


| 


1912-13 £28, 000, 000 | —49, 609, 000 
MGS nee 487, 100, 000 | 519, 000, G00 | —31, 650, 000 
1914-15 aoe le eel 463, 000, 000 | 974, 000, 000 | — 512, 000, 000 
1915-16 7 oe 577, 200,000 | 1, 643, 000,009 | —1, 065, 500, 000 
1916-17 s ree 786, 250,000 | 2, 588, 200,000 | = —1, 802, 000, 000 
1917-18 910, 000, 000 | 3, 056, 200, 000 —2, 146, 100, 000 
1918-19 | 1, 393, 300, 000 4, 673, 100,000 | —3, 280, 000, 009 
1910-20 _.-| 1, 163, 300, 000 1, 767, 000, 000 — #03, 280, 000 
1020-21 ___- ote ee 815, 000, 000 1, 569, 000, 000 —754, 000, 000 
DIR 5 Gk hie ease 912, 150, 000 1, 642, 000, 000 | —729, 700, 000 
R= foe sk oe as 878, 150, 000 1, 020, 000, 000 | — 141, 450, 000 
_ Repose 809, 400, 000 917, 700, 000 | — 18, 267, 000 
|, 861, 200, 000 #62, 315, 000 } +8, 800, 000 
Ee ee ee 706, 200, 009 699, 000, OU +7, 227, 000 


! Provisional. 
? Budget estimates 


Note.—Figures from 1913 to 1924 from report of budget committee of the Chamber 


” 


of Deputies, presented May 
oflieial budget 


Mr. SMOOT. 


Mr. President, 


a 


millions of lire and in millions of dollars. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 


The statement referred to is as follo 


Bapendiiures of the various Italian ministries for the fiscal years 191}, 


1923, 1924, and 1925, with budget estimates for 1926 


Withont objection, it 


ws: 


[All figures in millions of lire} 








! 


27, 1925. Provisional figures for 1925 compiled from 
Canto Riassuntive del Tesoro for June 30. Figures for 1926 estimates taken from 


I further ask unanimous con- 
sent to insert in the Recorp tables showing the expenditures 
of the various Italian ministries for the fiscal years 1914, 1923, 
1924, and 1925, with budget estimates for 1926, expressed in 





is so ordered. 





1924-25 1925-26 

Ministry 1913-14 | 1922-23 1923-24 provi- | budget 
sional | estimates 
Mentiaar eVisit Noll oct td | 703. 65 {11,098.29 |... | bet oe NM iil att) 
Finance scala Sl techie aaa es 312.05 | 1,990.73 {12,891.13 | 11,306.99) 8 974.4 
I 58.67 | 366.38 | 415.44 445.0 5.1 
Foreign aff: eee eos 31.84; 118.46 143.96 148, 4 | 122. 4 
( ‘olonies ibe sup tid sul dcaaleseinanttlichalatinies otal 255. 18 413. 92 419.8 297.6 
Public instruction........--..-- |} Mo 923.42 | 1,051.42 1, 207.4 1,144.1 
RE eee ere ea 152.70 | 870.16 | “esk 78) "8842] "705.1 
LL, ERE | 172.86 | 1,050.00 745.73 | 1,081.4 | 1,112.3 
Communieations..._..........- 148. 14 , 1,090. 62 923.07 | 1,147.2 812.1 
i il 609.10 | 2,307. 54 | 2,418 53 2, 262. 5 2, 127.5 
Marine aseeeeseee.| 909.08 | 1, 556,37 1, 127.07 | 1,009.4 980. 0 
EE ION, oo a cc cnc chodintncenenculesohapasinaseamaictie a detentions | 208. 4 
Agriculture, industry and com- | eee 180. 77 |_...--.--- See. 
ae ee | WEE Dictieos-cbeat teat PRS 
2 ibn CC? MCS Sc a 

National CCONOMY....-----+-22-|----------|---- aebaelrsintep=al "259. 2 227. 1 


UO. «J iisbhaleicena 


' Beginning with th e fiscal year + 1923- 24 the Ministry of the Trenmers was merged 


with that of Finance. 


Note.— Figures from 1913 to 1924 from report of budget committee of the Chamber 
Provisional figures for 1925 eompiled from 
Conto Riassuntivo del Tesoro for June 30. Figures for 1936 estimates taken from 


of Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. 


olficial budget. 


on a 
| 2, 687. 66/21, 882. 38 |20, 999. 76 | | 20, 174.4 | 17,2167 


} 
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Expenditures of the varieus Italian ministries for the fiscal years j9;: 
1923, 1925, and 1925, with budget estimates for 1926 is 


[Al Ogures in 1 millions of dollars} 


Maren 25 


- 











1924-25 | 1995 
Ministry 1913-14 | 1922-23 | 1923-2 | provi- | budpo 
| Sional } estimates 
Treasury !_....................| 135.80} 518.06 |......__- peat ne 
I a eas } 60. 22 2.97 | 563.34 | 76.0 34.4 
BAO AE AEE AEE | inaa) 12.0 18.15 | 18.9 4 
Foreign affairs .................} 6.14 5. 53 6. 29 | 6.2 
RED A. iter dinc acacee eg | 41.92 18.09 | 17.7 | 1 
Public instruction ..........._- 28. 94 | 43.12 45.95 50.8 16.9 
eee "| g947| 40s! = 30010] 37.2 
Public works... ._........._.... | 33.36} 49.03] 32.59) 45.5 2 
Communications............._. | 28. 60 50. 9 40.34 | 48.3 | 33.0 
Ta ae ma a rae oo | 117. 56 | 107. 76 105. 69 | 95.3 | At 
SOMA oc er et ee | 59.65! 72.69 49. 25 42.5 | 99 8 
Mercantile marine ..........._- Di iivinic cited Sw Ie | cpceideetiadaniaaitede 8.5 
7.65 | RO Fiend eatin tl, ae 
Agriculture, industry and 39. 63 [nnnn-anoa} TM rica snaen losis : 
commerce, labor............. é | k 
ne GE ii oe i Nao oa ees neni een anaes 9 | 92 
anon 518. 71 (1, 019. ‘57 ae 917. oe [ 849. 3 699.2 
i Resintinn with the fiseal year 1923-24 the Ministry oft the Treasury was merged 
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with that of Finance 
Note.—Figures from 1913 to 1924 from report of budget committee of the Chamhe 
of Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. Provisional figures for 1925 compiied fro) 


Conto Riassuntivo del Tesoro for June 30. Figures for 1926 estimates taken fro . 
official budget. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Ministry of Finance ab- 
sorbed the Ministry of the Treasury in 1923-24. The large in- 
crease in the expenditures of the Ministry of Finance as com- 
pared with those before the war is due chiefly to the increase 
of interest charges on the public debt, pensions, and war claims, 
all resulting directly from the war and representing two-thirds 
of the ministry's total expenditures. 

The combined expenditures of the other ministries have in- 
creased from 1,672,.000,000 lire ($322,700,000) in 1913-14 to an 
average of 8,574,000,000 lire ($391,000,000) for the three years 
1922-1924, or less than five times. During the period the value 
of the lire in dollars has depreciated to about one-fifth of its 
pre-war value. 

It is particularly interesting to look at Italy’s military ex- 
penditures. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp 
two tables expressed in lire and in dollars, showing the rela- 
tion between Italy’s expenditures for military purposes (in- 
cluding ordinary but not war pensions) and its total effective 
expenditures for the years 1912 to 1924. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The tables referred to are as follows: 


Relation between Italy's expenditures for military purposes (including 
ordinary but not war pensions) and its total effective expenditurcs 
for the years 1912 to 1924 


[All figures in lire} 


= 





Per cent of 


Total expendi- Total effective | military 








Year tures for military - ; : 

; penditures | to total ev- 

— penditures 

1912-13. Lie cidiedlbddseaaa ead 1, 046, 687, 951 2, 786, 365, 394 38.0 
eee ee 884, 134, 775 2, 687, 661, 117 32.9 
ee 3, 206, 495, 452 5, 395, 397, 184 61.1 
Bp enanenunenaaththehmaennil &, 317, 053, 566 10, 625, 241, 852 78.3 
SONG on ike dcdcadabdesnasee 14, 068, 574, 695 17, 595, 259, 353 79.9 
SPOR a cdciksistiecadcocdbtntabend 19, 142, 551, 673 24, 298, 807, 416 75. 6 
(OEE 23, 280, 202, 249 $2, 451, 576, 138 71.7 
BE in:scevecnsiaoncehiegmamntebiaiaeel &, 084, 559, 893 23, 083, 416, 710 35.0 
St nos ok ks dda eee 9, 212, 042, 829 36, 229, 142, 159 25.4 
ee 6, 798, 316, 312 34, 461, 064, 500 19.2 
Sel acsinduncundirehteimaannniil 3, 248, 432, 125 21, 832, 382, 675 14.9 
Bi sainscscitieeetanetaennie 3, 704, 178, 765 20, 999, 763, 711 17.6 





Note. —Figures taken from report of budget committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. 


Relation between Italy’s expenditures for military purpeses (including 
ordinary bui not wer pensions) and its total effective expenditures 
for the years 1912 to 1924 
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Total expendi- 











Total effective military 
Year tures for military expenditures to total ex- 
| purposes = penditures 
is wait bik hind x entithadlensd $202, 071, 000 $537, 698, 000 38. 0 
1913-14.......... 170, 612, 000 518, 784, 000 32.9 
in cdaditen sid 594, 928, 000 973, 797, 000 61.1 
eee 1, 285, 808, 000 1, 642, 625, 000 78.3 
CS EE ae ee 2, 069, 550, 000 2, 588, 225, 000 “9.9 
| RR Reta ae 2, 121, 044, 000 3, 056, 119, 000 75.6 
I cnet eel cae iain 3, 352, 320, 000 4, 673, 088, 000 717 
ee ed 615, 503, 000 1, 766, 614, 000 35. 0 
Rn. niqeCeditinennanileih ances 398, 880, 000 1, 568, 000, 000 25.4 
: 314, 747, 000 1, 641, 844, 000 19.2 
151, 682, 000 1, O19, 554, 000 M. 9 
161, 865, 608 917, 700, 000 17.6 
~ Norte. —Figures taken from report of budget committee of the Chamber of 


Deputies, presented May 27, 1925. 
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Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator give the totals? 


Mr. SMOOT. i can do it if desired, or 


ju per entages. 


I can give it better 


At the request of some of the Senators I am going to read 
the percentages Of military expenditures to the total expendi- 
ture for each of the years beginning with 1912-13 down to date. 

In 1912-13 the percentage was 33. 

In 1913-14 it was 32 per cent. 

In 1914-15 it was 61 per cent. 

In 1915-16 it was 78 per cent. 

In 1916-17 it was 79 per cent. 

In 1917-18 it was 75 per cent. 

In 1918-19 it was 71 per cent. 

In 1919-20 it was 35 per cent. 

In 1920-21 it was 25 per cent. 

In 1921-22 it was 19 per cent. 

In 1922-23 it was 14 per cent. 

In 1923-24 it was 17 per cent. 

So, Senators, you will notice that Italy is the only country in 
Europe that I know that has gradually decreased her expenses 
for ra military purposes. 


If you examine these tables, you will find that Italy's mili- 
tary expenditures in 1923-24 represented not only a smaller 
percentage of the total expenditures for all purposes than 
before the war, but also a smaller amount in terms of gold. 

In considering Italy's military expenses much is sometimes 
made of the expenses of its national militia, which was 
formerly the Fascist police. In 1922-23 the expenditures for 
ihe national militia were 46,219,000 lire ($2,198,000) ; 1923-24, 
94,975,000 lire ($1,149,000) ; 1924-25, 29,003,000 lire ($1,264,- 
ooo). In addition to these sums there were certain extra pay 
and other expenses charged to the budget of the Ministry of 


the Interior which represented police expenditures. This 
amounted for the respective years mentioned above to} 
200,000) lire ($95,000), 21,300,000 lire ($980,000), and 


15.300,000 lire ($667,000). 

If we consider the general higher level of prices and salaries 
since the war, the expenditures of the Italian Government 
during the last few years have certainly not been excessive ; 
to the contrary they have been kept in markedly narrow limits 
and there is slight possibility of effecting additional savings 
of any moment. The chief savings that may be brought about 
in the future probably lie in the reduction of her internal 
debt and the refunding of her short-term indebtedness on 
better rates as Italy’s credit situation improves. I know of 
no other way. I can not see from what source they will come 
unless she pays less interest on her obligations in future years 
than she is paying at the present time, 

In passing, 1 should like to call attention to the reduction 
in Italy’s floating debt which has been accomplished during 
the last several years. The following is taken from a report 
prepared by Mr. Hoover for the commission: 


On June 30, 1925, the total of short-term notes outstanding which 
three years before stood at 25,312,000.000 lire ($1,255,000,000) had 
fallen to 17,589,000,000 lire ($673,000,000), while advances by the 
banks of issne, which reached 10,333,000,000 lire ($611,000,000) on 
June 30, 1920, had been reduced to 7,068,000,000 lire ($271.000,000). 
The total internal debt, which amounted to 95,286,000,000 lire 
($4.554,.100,000) on June 380, 1923, had been cut to 90,841,000,000 
lire ($3,478,000,000) on the same date of 1925, an improvement of 
$.445,000,000 lire ($878,000,000) during a period of two years, 


During the last six months Italy's public debt has again in- 
creased so that as of January 31, 1925, it amounted to 92,114,- 
000,000 lire ($3,684,000,000).* This increase is practically en- 
tirely represented by an equivalent increase in the amount of 
cish in the treasury and is not due to an increase in expen- 
ditures, 

In this connection I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
tecorp a Statement in lire and in dollars of Italy's public debt 
from 1914 to 1925. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Italy’s public debt, 1914 to 1925 
{In millions of lire] 


it is so ordered, 





\June 20, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, June 30, 
Particulars | 1914 |) 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 
a . - mt eon ein om Miedake 
Internal (paper lire), funded: | 
Consolidated debt........... |} 9,922 9, 922 | 9,922 | 17,064 | 23,752) 23,514 
Redeemable debt_._......_.. 4.918} 6,005| 9,869) 5,171) 5,113) 5,067 
3 to 9 year bonds. ..._...__.. ie Bee tae 2, 422 17 6, 835 
3% per cent bonds for settle- | 


ment of war claims- ne 
434 per cent 25-year bonds... 


4.36 per cent debt, ex-Aus- 
trian 








Italy's public debt, 


Particulars 


Floating debt 
Short-term notes 
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June Ww 


1914 





191} to 1925 


380 
Advances to the treasury by 
the banks of issue 
Note circulation issued by 
the treasury 445 
Current count with the 
Cassa Depositie Prestiti 60 
Current account with the 
Cassa Nazionale per le 
Assicurazioni Sociali 
0 ee 28 
Total pt ee | 15, 766 
Foreign debt (gold lire) 
P —— June 30, 
wticulars r 1920 
Internal (paper lire), funded 
Consolidated debt 43, 275 
Redeemable debt er 5, 020 
3 to 9 year bonds 4,013 
3) per cent bonds for settle- | 
ment of war claims : BMS 
434 per cent 25-year bonds 
4.36 per cent debt, ex-Aus- 
Deka enddabicanasaekne ae 
SOR. Diddictastiewens 52, 308 
} 
Ficating debt: 
Short-term notes___..........] 9, 079 
Advances to the treasury by | 
the banks of issue__........ 10, 333 
Note circulation issued by 
the treasury . . 2, 267 
Current account with the 
Cassa Depositie Prestiti.__ 509 
Current account with the | 
Cassa Nazionale per le | 
Assicurazioni Sociali 
ats acnncneiebesdenie 22, 188 
aah ad tlddils dba 74, 496 
Foreign debt (gold lire). ..._.__- 20, 266 


United States, § 


8,537; United Kingdom, 


Continued 


Italy’s public debt 1914 to 1925 


[In millions of dollars] 


| 30, 1914 30, 1915) 


Internal, funded 


Consolidated debt... 

Redeemable debt. ___ 

3 to 9 year bonds 

34% per cent bonds for se ttle- 
ment of war claims _ 

434 per cent 25-year bonds _- 

4.36 per cent debt, ex-Aus- 
trian 


Floating debt: 
Short-term notes 
Advances to the treasury by 
the banks of issue_. ._. 
Note circulation issued by 
the treasury _ _. a 
Current account with the 
Cassa Depositie Prestiti 
Current account with the 
Cassa Nazionale per le | 
Assicurazioni Sociali 


Total 


Particulars 


Internal, funded 
Consolidated debt 
Redeemable debt_. 
3 to 9 year bonds_.. 
3% per cent bonds for settle | 

ment of war claims 
4% 4 
4.36 per cent debt, ex-Aus- 
trian 


per cent 25-year bonds___|_- 


June 


1,915 | 


949 





6243 


June 30, June 39, 
vis vig 
7, 812 15, 04 
6, 481 &, 026 
1, OOF 2, 267 
200 4 
16, 459 25, 797 
48, 4022 60, 213 
11,471 19, 206 
June 30,’ June 30, 
1924 1925 
\ 
(48, 529 48. 486 
11, 468 12, 411 
471 90S 
haadbicine 1, 4438 
10 
60, 468 63, 258 
22, 236 17, 583 
7, 476 7, 068 
105 2, 180 
& oF 7 65 
ebenwes 67 
32, 695 27, 583 
93, 168 WO, S41 
22, 722 23, 405 
June June 
30, 1918 30, 1919 
2, 648 2, Mil 
570 (36 
JAS 732 
| 
| 
3,561) 4,319 
871 1, 889 
723 | 1,007 
19 | one 
22 | 56 
| 
1, 835 3, 237 
5, 306 7,556 
2,214 3, 707 
June June 


June 30, June 3, June 30, 
Wis 1915 1917 
401 7s 4, 291 
1,613 2, 157 3, 20 
TA 1, 124 1, 451 
| 
2, 768 4, 0068 ¥, 037 
18, 69: 24, 857 33, 604 
, 308 
June 30,'June 30, June 30, 
1921 1922 1923 
| | 
44, 3 44,4485 | 44,445 
4, 071 4, 920 4, SAT 
», 619 7, 282 | 10,718 
| 
} 
4, 972 | 56,600 | 60, 030 
19, 777 | 25,312 | 24,713 
j 
8,722 | 8,049) 7,764 
2, 267 2, 267 2111 
622 415 351 
' 
| 
31, 388 | 38,043 | 35, 256 
86, 360 | 92,643 | 05, 286 
20, 858 | 21,615 | 22, 187 
14,868 
cna | nileioeapeaiani 
June June June 
30, 1916 | 30, 1917 
ae 
j 
1,965 | 1,558 2, 391 
1, 008 1,549 724 
— 33y 
2, 673 3, 107 3, 454 
67 | 123 ol 
271 $30 462 
127 | 176 203 
465 63% 1, 286 
4,138 | 3,745 4, 721 
paliotiumgeeda 1,023 
June June 


June June 


30, 1920 


30, 1921 30, 1922 | 30, 1923 


2,210) 2,205 | 2,031 

48) 24) | 222 

280! 359, 490 
eececoclocscecsoe Pe . oocee 
23 738 | 2, 308 | 2,743, 








30, 1924 30, 1925 


} 2, 101 857 
497 475 

20 35 

1 55 

4 618 2, 422 











Italy's public debt, 1914 to 1925—Continved 


June 


| June June | June Tone June | 
30, 1924 | 30, 1925 


30, 1920 30, 1921 | 30, 1922, 30, 1923 


Particulars 








| | 
Floatin ht | | 
Short-term notes ed 637 | $85 | 1,255 1, 129 963 673 
Advances to the treasury by | 
the banks of issue ss 611 434 399 355 $24 271 
Note circulation issued by | 
the treasury.............. 134 113 2} mil 105 89 
Current account with the ! 
Cassa Depositie Prestiti_.. 30 31 21 16 24 29 
Current account with the 
Cas Nazionale per le | 
Assicurazioni Sociali.......}........]...... (ehinendieiaal 3 
Os ta oe es hee | 1,212 | 1,563 | 1,787 | 1,611; 1,416] 1,056 
A Nin ce 4,404 | 4,301 | 4,595 | 4,354 4,034| 3,478 
ROU NE ice eo | 3,911 | 4,026 | 4,172 | 4,282 | 4,385 | 14,517 
| | | 


| } | i 


1 United States, 1,647; United Kingdom, 2,870. 


Mr. SMOOT. It is not necessary for me to analyze further 
the various items in the Italian budget. The figures are avail- 
able to all. The facts are that the budget has been balanced 
and that expenditures have been reduced to a minimum, per- 
haps too far. 

This brings us to the third phase of the problem; and I may 
say that I think the very hardest problem the foreign countries 
have to meet is yet to come. Tlow are they going to secure 
the exchange necessary to pay the Government of the United 
States? I might add here that I do not think for one moment 
that the loans that are being made to these foreign countries 
are going to be paid back for generations, and I base that 
statement upon the history of England. When England became 
the money center of the world and loaned money to all the 
nations of the earth, and the interest was to be paid to her 
annually, the countries to which she loaned could not possibly 
have transferred gold or exchange to pay the interest; and 
what happened ? 

Those loans to foreign countries increased, up to the war, to 
the extent that in balancing the exchanges of the countries of 


the world whatever was over and above that amount was 
leaned in addition to what she had already loaned foreign 


countries. It is just as natural as light itself. The United 
States is the money center of the world now. We will have to 
provide some way to take care of these exchanges. I say now 
to you, Senators, that that is going to be the hardest proposi- 
tion we will have to meet. I say also without hesitation that 
the loans we have made to foreign countries and that the banks 
are making now to foreign countries can not be paid—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. The Senator is speaking of 
private loans? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am speaking of private loans—they never 
will be paid until something happens in the world such as the 
war that has just happened, transferring the money center of 
the United States to some foreign country; and then they will 
pass through the same experience. 

Assuming a surplus above the minimum of subsistence which 
the Government can collect through taxation, how much of this 
can be safely transferred to the United States and Great Britain 
without endangering the stability of Italian economy? The 
Italian Government receives lire—we want dollars or gold. 
lialy has no gold to send us. A debtor can either surrender 
to its erediter assets owned abroad, it can make payments 
through the export of merchandise in excess of its required 
imports, or it can pay off its obligations through the perform- 
ance of services. 

Italy bas to-day practically no assets abroad available for 
payment of her obligations. Nearly all her foreign investments 
were exhausted during the war paying for food and munitions. 
Such investments as she does have are more than counter- 
balanced by heavy foreign investments within Italy. She 
grained no substantial territory as a result of the war; no 
colonies with natural resources. She has remained as she was 
before the war, a debtor country. 

Itulv never has had a favorable balance of trade. The per- 
manent cause of her position is in her lack of raw material 
nnd the necessity of importing large amounts of food. The 
relation between exports and imports is to-day substantially 
as it was during the pre-war period. Imports are still greatly 
in excess of experts. Most of the imports consist of com- 
modiiies esseutint to the operation of Italian industry. Any- 
thing which makes it more difficult for Italy to provide the 
means to buy raw material from the outside world impairs 
her capacity not only to make external payments on her obli- 
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gations held abroad, but also endangers her internal economso 
situation. Her industry must be maintained to enable he 
to live. 

I have already inserted in the Recorp a table prepared jy 
the Department of Commerce showing the Italian imports ang 
exports of merchandise with the excess of imports for 1919 
and 1913 and from 1919 to 1925 and other tables regard 
Italian foreign trade. 

You will observe that during the last two years the execs 
of imports in dollars is about equivalent to the excess of jp. 
ports during the pre-war years. From 1910 to 1913 the excecg 
of imports amounted to over 1,100,000,000 lire a year, or about 
$225,000,000. In 1924 the excess of imports amounted {5 
5,000,000,000 lire or $221,000,000. In 1925, however, the ex. 
cess of imports has shown a substantial increase. 

The two chief items to offset the adverse trade balance aro 
remittances from Italian emigrants abroad and expenditures of 
foreign tourists in Italy. It is difficult to estimate exactly 
what these aggregate in any year. Emigrant remittances arp 
probably in the neighborhood of $100,000,000. Foreign touristy 
expenditures have been estimated at approximately the sare 
figure. Without these two important sources of income Italy 
would be unable to maintain its present position. While the 
Italian commission raised no protest regarding our immigration 
policy, it pointed out that restrictive immigration laws over a 
period of years would tend to reduce the emigrant remittances 
and also bring about a reduction in the exports of Italian 
products finding a natural market among Italians living abroad. 

There are, of course, other items which must be taken into 
account, such as shipping services, net balance of financial 
transactions, and the like. These were studied and analyzed 
by the commission. I do not think it is necessary to discuss 
them in detail. The fundamental situation is evident. Italy 
will continue to have an adverse balance of trade for years to 
come. It is a permanent factor. Since the war Italy has hada 
deficit in its balance of payments. This deficit has been met by 
increasing Italy’s indebtedness abroad. 

The commission did not neglect to make a careful study of 
Italy’s interest in reparations and its effect on her capacity of 
payments. Reparation receipts, of course, represent a new 
credit to Italy in her international balance of payments. Up 
to the present time Italy’s reparation receipts have not been 
relatively very large. There is no doubt, however, but that they 
have been of substantial assistance in enabling Italy to balance 
her budget and restore economic equilibrium. 

Italy receives only 10 per cent of German reparations, 
against 52 per cent allotted to France and 22 per cent to Great 
Britain. To compensate Italy for the small percentage of 
German payments she was given 25 per cent of Austrian, 
Hiungarian, and Bulgarian reparations. But Italy has been 
compelled to renounce practically all of these latter payments 
as her contribution to the reconstruction and restoration of 
her former enemy countries, She has received reparations 
in substantial amounts only from Germany. Up to August 
31, 1924, when the Dawes plan went into effect, Italy had 
received 456,000,000 gold marks, all in the form of deliveries 
in. kind, chiefly coal. Up to August 31, 1925, the end of the 
first Dawes Plan year, she had a credit on the books of the 
agent general of 66,000,060 gold marks, nearly all of which 
was applied to payment for deliveries of coal, coke, and allied 
products. Italy normally should receive 10 per cent of the 
Dawes Plan payments, but as prior to August 31, 1924, she 
received heavier payments than she was entitled to receive 
her share is to be reduced during the next few years till the 
extra payments are absorbed. During the second Dawes-plan 
year, 1925-26, it is estimated that Italy will receive 84,000,000 
gold marks; 1926-27, 77,000,000 gold marks; 1927-28, 
127,000,000 gold marks; and 1928-29, 175,000,000 gold marks. 
It is expected that deductions from Italy’s share will ceass 
after 10 years so that in 1925 and thereafter Italy should re- 
ceive about 195,000,000 gold marks annually. When the nor- 
mal yearly payments are reached, the distribution per capita 
of German reparations will be substantially as follows: Italy, 
$1.19; Belgium, $4.75; and France, $6.18. No one can deny 
that German reparations will largely provide Italy with the 
means of making the payments required under her debt settle- 
ments with the United States and Great Britain, This is a 
fact, whether we admit it or not. ‘ 

I want to say to Senaiers new that unless Italy receives 
reparations from Germany, she can not pay What she has 
agreed to pay the United States under the debt agreement. 

It has been suggested in some quarters that Italy would 
pay us if Germany paid her. I want to assure the Senate of 
the United States that our debt commission will never have 
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a safety clause put in any settlement that we make. If we 
make a settiement with a country, it will be a settlement, and 
i: will not be based upon any payment to be made by any 
country in the world, Germany or any other. 

1 do not intend to discuss in detail Mr. Mellon's statement 
wfore the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Repye- 
sentatives, which has been ordered printed in the Recorp. 
The Secretary of the Treasury compared the burden of the 
lialian settlement with the settlements made with Great 
pritain and Belgium, using as indices the national budget, 
the total foreign trade, and the total national income. Since 
Mr. Mellon’s statement was prepared Italy has settled its 
indebtedness to Great Britain on a basis substantially more 
liberal to Italy than the settlement now before you for 
approval. For the purpose of the Recorp I should like to 
revise the figures in his statement so that they will be based 
upon the actual payments required of Italy under both 
sel tlements. 

The British-Italian settlement calls for annuity payments of 
£2.000,000 the first year, £4,000,000 the second and third years, 
{4.250,000 from the fourth through the seventh year, £4,500,- 
ooo from the eighth through the sixty-first year, and in the 
sixty-second year £2,250,000. These annuities total £272,000,- 
ooo, or $1,346,000,000. They are to be received by Great 
Britain over a period of 62 years to amortize a debt of 
£583,000,000, or $2,837,000,000. Calculated on this basis the 
Italian debt to Great Britain is 39 per cent larger than the 
debt to the United States. If Great Britain had insisted that 
Italy fund its debt on a basis pari passu with her agreement 
with us, she would have been required to pay Great Britain 
during the 62 years $3,347,000,000, instead of $1,346,000,000, 
as compared with $2,400,000,000, the total amount to be paid 
to the United States. The Treasury has calcuiated the present 
value of the payments to be made by Italy to Great Britain on 
a 414 per cent basis to be $455,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr, President, will the Senator consent to 
a correction there? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know this is correct. 

Mr. HOWELL. I appreciate the fact that the Senator thinks 
it is correct, but possibly I could throw some light on this 
matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will have plenty of time to dis- 
cuss it. 

Mr. HOWELL. It would be very pertinent at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator deny it? 

Mr. HOWELL. What I want to ask is this: Is the Senator 
familiar with the London pact and what Great Britain agreed 
to do for Italy if she entered the war? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not intend to discuss that question now. 
lam going to get this in the Recorp. 

Mr. HOWBLL. That has great importance upon what Great 
Britain is to receive from Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to tell the facts. I am not going to 
say what took place or what did not take place. These are the 
facts, and these are the settlements. 

Mr. HOWELL. But, Mr. President-——— 

Mr. SMOOT. I decline to yield. I am going to get this into 
the Recorp without any further interruptions. 

The present value of the American-Italian settlement on a 4%4 
per cent semiannual basis is $528,000,000, $73,000,000 greater, 
although Italy's debt to Great Britain is much larger than her 
debt to the United States. Assuming the Dawes plan were to 
last for 62 years and Germany were to make all the payments 
in full, the present value of the annuities to be received by 
Italy on a 4%4 per cent basis would be over $947,000,000. The 
aggregate present value of the payments to be made by Italy to 
the United States and Great Britain on the same basis is 
$983,000,000. In ‘other words, the two debt settlements will 
more than exhaust the reparations Italy is te receive from 
Germany. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a copy of 
the agreement for the settlement of the war debt of Italy to 
Great Britain. It is not necessary to go further into the de- 
tails of the agreement, It is enough to state that the settle- 
Juent made is obviously substantially more liberal than the 
Settlement before you for approval. According to reports I 
have had from England, the Government has been subjected to 
much criticism for not exacting a settlement on terms at least 
equal to those of our settlement. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Utah? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be in- 
serted in the Recorp, as follows: 
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ITALIAN WaAr-Denr AGREEMENT FOR THR SETTLEMENT OF THE War Daor 
or Iraty ro Gueat Laeirain 


[Vresented to Parliament by command of His Majesty] 


Agreement made the 27th day of January, 1926, between the 
Kingdom of Italy (hereinafter called Maly) and the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland (hereafter called Great 
Britain) 


Whereas Great Britain holds Italian sterling treasury bills to the 
value of £610,840,000, representing the war debt of Italy to Great 
Britain, 

And whereas Italy and Great Britain desire to arrive at a friendly 
settlement of this debt, within the capacity of Italy, 

Now, therefore, the Right Hon. Winston Leonard Spencer Charchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain, and the Count Giuseppe 
Volpi di Misurata, Finance Minister of Italy, after having taken into 
account all relevant considerations, duly authorized thereunto by their 
respective Governments subject to such may be re- 
quired, have agreed as follows: 

1. Italy agrees to pay, and Great Britain to accept, 
of the aforesaid war debt, the following annuities: 

In respect of the current financial year, £2,000,000, 

In respect of the next two financial years, £4,000,000 a year. 

In respect of the next four financial years, £4,250,000 a year. 

In respect of succeeding financial years, until 1986-87, £4,500,000 
a year. 

In respect of the financial year 1987-88, £2,250,000. 

The above payments will be made in sterling at the Bank of Eng- 
land, London, on the 15th March, 1926, and thereafter in equal half- 
yearly installments on the 15th September and 15th March of each 
year, so that the last payment will be made on the 15th September, 
1987. 

2. Italy will issue and deliver to the British treasury on or before 
the 20th February, 1926, a bond substantially in the form set out in 
the annex to this agreement in respect of each of the payments pro- 
vided for in article 1 of this agreement. 

3. The payments due under all bonds issued in accordance witir 
this agreement shall be made without deduction for, and shall be 
exempt from any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, 
inrposed by or under authority of Italy or any political or local taxing 
authority within Italy. 

4. Italy, at its option, upon not less than 90 days’ notice to Great 
Britain, may postpone such part of any of the half-yearly installments 
falling due on or after the 15th September, 1928, as exceeds the sum 
of £1,000,000 to any subsequent 15th March or 15th September, not 
more than two years distant from its due date, but only on condition 
that in case Italy shall at any time exercise this option as to the 
payment of any installment, the installments falling due in the second 
succeeding year can rot be postponed at all unless and until the 
installments due two years and one year previous thereto shall actu 
ally have been paid in full. All such postponed payments shall bear 
interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, payable half yearly. 

5. The accounts relating to the war debt of Italy to Great Britain, 
including the accounts in connection with the wheat executive and 
war-risk insurance schemes, shall be finally closed, and the British 
treasury shall be entitled to retain any sums credited or to be credited 
to Italy in respect of such accounts. Save as provided in this agree- 
ment, the contracting parties and their agents reciprocally renounce 
all claims or counterclaims against the other contracting party or their 
agents in respect of the above-mentioned accounts or the services and 
supplies to which they relate. 

Great Britain likewise renounces all claims outstanding against Italy 
in respect of the hire of ex-enemy shipping. 

6. If at any time it appears that the aggregate payments effectively 
received by Great Britain under allied war-debt funding agreements 
and on account of reparations or of liberation bonds exceed the aggre- 
gate payments effectively made by Great Britain to the Government 
of the United States of America in respect of war debts, an account 
shall be drawn up by the British treasury, interest at 5 per cent being 
allowed on both sides of the account; and if tkat account shows that 
the receipts exceed the payments, Great Britain will credit Italy 
against the payments next due by Italy under article 1 of this agree- 
ment with such proportion of that excess as the payments effectively 
made by Italy under article 1 of this agreement bear to the aggregate 
sums effectively received by Great Britain under all allied war-debt 
funding agreements. Thereafter a similar account wil! be drawn up by 
the British treasury each year, and any further excess of the receipts 
over the payments shall each year give rise to a credit to Italy of a 
proportion of such excess calculated in the manner indicated above. 
On the other hand, any deficit shall be made good by an increase in 
the payments next due by Italy up to a similar proportion of such 
deficit within the Mmit of the total amount of the credits already 
allowed to Italy under this article, 
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For the purpose of this article any capital sums which may here- 
aftey by Great Britain in respect of reparations or of 
liberation bonds will be taken at t‘eir annual value, taking account 
of amortization. 


be realized 


7. The £22,200,000 of gold belonging to Italy, which was deposited 
under the agreements cf 1915 against the Italian war debt, will be 
retained by Great Britain as a noninterest-bearing deposit and will 


be released to Italy, as to the sum of £1,000,000, in eight equal install- 
ments on the 15th September and 15th March of each of the four 
years commencing. 15th September, 1928, and terminating the 15th 
March, 1932, aud as to the balance in equal half-yearly installments 
commencing the 15th September, 1932, and terminating the 15th Sep- 
tember, 1987, provided always that all the annuities due under article 
1 of this agreement have been integrally paid to date. 

&. Upon the execution of this agreement and the delivery to Great 
Britain of the bonds of Italy to be issued hereunder, duly executed, 
the British treasury will cancel and surrender Italy the Italian 
treasury bills held by Great Britain. 

Signed in duplicate at London on the 27th day of January, 1926. 

For the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland: 

WINSTON S. CHURCHILL, 
Chancellor of the Bachequer. 


to 


For the Kingdom of Italy: 
Givuserre Voriri pt Misurata, 
Minister of Finance, 
ANNEX—FORM OF BOND 


Dated - , 1926; maturing ———. 

The Government of the Kingdom of Italy for value received promises 
to pay to the Government of His Britannic Majesty, or order, on the 
hth March/15th September, 19—, the sum of ———— pounds sterling 
at the Bank of Mngland, London. 

The payment due under this bond shall be exempt from all Italian 
taxation, present or future. 

This bond by the Government of the Kingdom of Italy 
pursuant to the agreement of the 27th day of January, 1926, for the 
funding of the Italian war debt to Great Britain. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, turning now to the indices of the 
national budget, total foreign trade, and total national income 
referred to by Mr. Mellon in his statement, we find that the Brit- 
ish-American settlement calls for an average annual charge equal 
to 4.6 per cent of the total British budget expenditures ; the Bel- 
gian settlement 3.5 per cent; and the Italian settlements with 
Great Britain and the United States 7.92 per cent. In terms of 
total foreign trade, the British-American settlement calls for 
an average annual charge equal to 1.9 per cent; the Belgian 
settlement O.SS per cent; and the settlements made by Italy 
with the two countries 4.56 per cent. Great Britain’s average 
annuity represents 0.94 per cent of its national income; 
Belgium's 0.80 per cent; and Italy's, under the settlements 


is issued 


made with Great Britain and the United States, 1.50 per 
cent. Averaging the three indices first referred to, the com- 


parative burden of the British debt settlement is 2.40 per 
cent: the Belgium settlement 1.75 per cent; and the Italian 
settlements 4.64 per cent. If instead of using the average of 
the indices, we compare the present value of the settlements 
with the sum of the three indices, the total budget, the total 
foreign trade, and the total national income for a year of 
each of these countries, the British settlement represents 
11.7 per cent of this sum, the Belgian settlement 7 per cent, 
and the Italian settlements 12.2 per cent. While the use of 
these indices 


may not be regarded as conclusive, they do 
serve to indicate the relative weight of the burden of the 


British and American debt settlements on the Italian people 
and show that the Italian-American settlement imposes a 
heavier real burden on Italy than the British-American settle- 
ment upon Great Britain. 

I have attempted to give you a general description of Italy’s 
economic and financial condition. Italy is one of our best cus- 
tomers. Last year, 1925, she imported over $200,000,000 in 
goods from the United States; $91,000,000 of which was un- 
manufactured cotton, and about $26,000,000 was wheat. If 
linly’s economic condition is stabilized, her purchasing power 
will increase and the cotton growers of the South and the 
farmers of the West will benefit thereby. As sellers of our 
surplus crops abroad we are vitally interested in the financial 
condition of our customers. A restored Italy, buying millions 
of dollars worth of goods exported from the United States, is 
worth much more to this country than the additional million 
or two dollars of payments under a debt settlement which im- 
poses such a burden upon the debtor that its economic recoy- 
ery is made difficult and slow. 

I am not going to go into the details of the negotiations with 
the Italian commission. I take it you are generally familiar 
with what occurred. The first position taken by Count Volpi 
was that the principal of the debt should be fixed as of No- 
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vember 1, 1925, at $1,648,000,000; that is, that accrued and 
unpaid interest, amounting to over $400,000,000 should be es). 
celed. He then proposed that Italy should be granted a pyopy- 
torium of five years, to be followed by moderate equal ayiny,) 
payments on account of the principal of the debt for the nex: 
10 years, plus a further period of 62 years to repay the balance 
of the principal. Interest was to commence at the end of the 
fifth year at one-fourth of 1 per cent, increasing gradually up 
to a certain figure. Italy was also to have the right to post. 
pone any payments for five years. 

A settlement on this basis would obviously have been unsatis. 
factory to the commission. We calculated the debt to je 
funded as we had done in the case of Belgium, taking 1% 
per cent interest to December 15, 1922, the date of the British 
settlement, and 3 per cent interest from then to June 15, 19925. 
This made the debt to be funded $2,042,000,000. The coi. 
mission, through a subcommittee, informally suggested that 
the principal so established be repaid over a period of 62 
years-—payments on account of principal to start at $5,000,000 
a year for the first.5 years and increase by $5,000,000, each 
successive 5-year period, reaching $65,000,000 in the sixiy- 
first year and falling to $27,000,000 in the sixty-second your, 
No interest was to be paid during the first 5 years. Ip- 
terest was to commence with the sixth year at one-fourth of 
1 per cent for the next 10 years, increasing one-fourth of 1 
per cent during successive 10-year periods, until the forty- 
sixth year, when the interest was increased from 1 per cent 
to 1% per cent until the fifty-fifth year; interest for the last 
7 years was at the rate of 2 per cent. The present value 
of the American proposal on a 4% per cent basis was 
$606,000,000,. 

The Italian subcommittee made a counterproposal provid- 
ing for the refunding of the indebtedness over a period of 77 
years. Payments on account of principal were to cominence 
at $5,000,000 a year during the first 15 years; $7,000,000 during 
the next 10 years; $10,000,000 during the following 10 years; 
$15,000,000 from the thirty-sixth to the forty-fifth year: S.5.- 
000,000 from the forty-sixth to the fifty-fifth year; $40,000,100 
from the fifty-sixth to the sixty-fifth year; $60,000,000 for the 
remainder of the period. Interest was to commence at the 
end of the fifth year at the rate of one-fourth of 1 per cent for 
the next 20 years and increasing to one-half of 1 per cent from 
the twenty-sixth to the thirty-fifth year; to 1 per cent from the 
thirty-sixth to the forty-fifth year; to 144 per cent from the 
forty-sixth to the fifty-fifth year; to 2 per cent from the sixty- 
sixth to the seventy-fifth year; to 3 per cent during the seyenty- 
sixth and the seventy-seventh years. The present valve of this 
proposal on a 414 per cent basis was $370,000,000. The two 
commissions were wide apart. We had negotiated for two 
weeks in an effort to reach common ground. The Italians said 
that they could not come up to the American proposal; that it 
would be futile for them to return to Italy with such a settle- 
ment; that the Italian people would not accept it. The nego- 
tiations were carried on by a subcommittee consisting of Sec- 
retary Mellon, Secretary Hoover, Congressman Crisp, and iy- 
self. When we had finally agreed as to the limit to which we 
would go we went to the President and explained the situation 
to him. Finally, with his approval, we made an alternative 
offer to the Italian commission. 

The first offer was to accept a schedule of principal pay- 
ments based upon a debt of $2,042,000,000, calculated on the 
British basis, except that during the first five years the pay- 
ments were to be $5,000,000 annually, the arrears being spread 
over the remaining years of the agreement. The financial and 
economic situation of Italy was to be reviewed after 10 years 
and the rate of interest fixed at that time. The other alterua- 
tive was a settlement based on the same principal of tlie 
debt with the same schedule of principal payments plus interest 
after 5 years of one-eighth of 1 per cent for 10 years; one- 
fourth of 1 per cent for 10 years; one-half of 1 per cent for 
10 years; three-fourths of 1 per cent for 10 years; 1 per cel 
for 10 years and 2 per cent for the remaining 7 years. ‘The 
present value of this last alternative on a semiannual basis at 
4% per cent was $528,000,000. 

We notified the Italian Commission that we would go ho 
lower, and make no further concessions; that unless one of the 
two offers were accepted, the negotiations must fail. 

After considering the offer for more than 24 hours, the second 
alternative was finally accepted. This was on November 1°, 
1925. The agreement was signed on November 14, 1925, lialy 
paying the United States $199,000 in cash to reduce the amouw!i! 
of the funded debt to an even figure. 

Italy also delivered to the Treasury $5,000,000 of United 
States bonds to be applied upon the payment due under the debt 
settlement on June 15, 1926. If the funding agreement is bot 
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ratified, these bonds must be returned to the Italian Covern- | 


mene. 

4 ,e Ttalian Commission stated that it had given careful con- 
cideration to the offer of the American Commission that the 
question of the rate of interest be postponed for a period of 
10 years, but that they were convinced that a settlement on 
this basis would not be acceptable to the Italian Government ; 
that in order to carry through the program of financial and 
monetary stabilization which the Government was undertaking 
it was essential that the obligations of the Government be fixed 
and known: that it could not go forward with its present plans 
leaving to the uncertain future the amounts of the payments 
to be made to the United States; that unless these were known, 
the finances and currency of Italy could not be restored to a 
stable basis. 

What then is the essence of the settlement? The United 
States loaned Italy, roughly, $1,600,000,000. In making the set- 
tHlement we added $100,000,000 on account of accrued interest, 
bringing the amount of the debt to be funded to $2,042,000,000. 
Over the 62-year period Italy undertakes to pay us in all 


¢2 400,000,000. The principal of the money loaned, therefore, is | 


repaid to us, plus $890,000,000 in interest. 

| think I have already pointed out that all but $80,000,000 
of the amount loaned Italy was spent in this country. I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Recorp a statement fur- 
nished by the Treasury Department classifying these expendi- 
tures. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so} 


ordered. 
The statement is as follows: 


he following expenditures were made by Italy In the United States 
during the period from April 6, 1917, to November 1, 1920: 


Munitions, including remounts......-..-.....-... $259, 124, 489. 57 
Exchange and cotton purchases_ 87, 547, 642. 06 
Cereals 41, 792, 128. 00 


Othdt SGT, « atactedttdibnawwwntiiwetibnadmntiecees 141, 424, 976. 91 
Othe? GUPPUCB 66 oe w een won scewaqents 63, 490, 585. 28 
ransportation sleds tatin illic digs tdinthealdlsckendanieeiraidemialaan 99, 953, 043. 71 
Dah ONG pan nicstsicln dae cette ernie epi anetatiememd anliininitibeaienctoiait 828, 125. 00 


RII «0 sticteaben th natieeimeieaaienaibinmiaeceaiatins 


ferest 
} 
i 


800, 701, 207. 17 
a 57, 628, 852. 62 

‘ 16, 000, 000, 00 
18, 718, 579. 42 


25, 000, 000. 00 
56, 368, 541. 90 





irchases from neutrals... — 

pecial eredit against credits to be established for 
United States Government wer purchases in Italy. 

WisceNGOORs 6 She cidbtlintim hntionndbbctddinwien 
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Total reported expenditures_.............-. 1, 668, 573, 171. G4 
Less dollar payments by United States Government 


for fotcitt- CUPNGROIE an cnnalitin scene 14, 425, 092. 25 


ek CER, 6. cnsctindwatiasimmiduan 1, 654, 148, 079. 39 


Mr. SMOOT. The commission, of course, would prefer to 
have had Italy make a settlement under which the United 
States reeeived larger payments, particularly during the 
earlier years, but she would not do so, It was recognized that 
it was during these years that she needed leniency. It also 
must not be forgotten that there was no way in which the com- 
mission could compel the Italian commission to make an agree- 
ment which it was unwilling to make. 

What is the position of those who oppose the ratification of 
the settlement? Kach Senator has a right to form his own 
opinion. My only hope is that in doing so you will not be 
misled into false considerations. Do not pay heed to political 
arguments. Do not turn the work of a bipartisan commission 
into a football of party polities. The interests of the country 
come hefore these of the Democratic or Republican Party. 
Your constituents and mine are fully alive to the situation. 
They are practical business people, and they expect you, as 
their representatives, to look at a business question through a 
business man’s eyes. If you do so, there can be only one 
conclusion. You must approve the settlement. 

It is mere words to say we are sacrificing the interests of 
the American taxpayer; that the United States is paying 4% 
per cent on money borrowed from its citizens to loan to the 
Duropean Governments. If you choose, you can calculate in 
dollars and cents the difference between the average cost of 
money to the United States and the interest paid by our 
foreign debtors. It makes a warm appeal to the unthinking 
person. It is perhaps an easy course to pursue politically. It 
is pleasant to get up and stand here as a protector of the 
American taxpayer and say that “if I had negotiated the 
settlement I should not have settled at less than so much 
on the dollar.” But the answer is simple. No matter what 
the cost is to the American taxpayer, we are dealing with 
facts. Italy says she can not pay any more, and there is no 
way by which we can make her change her opinion. A bi- 
partisan expert commission, after much study and long 
negotiations, has come to an agreement as to what they can 
pay. What we want to get—what we feel we ought to get— 





| stabilized curreney is a vital part.” 
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is entirely beside the point. The only question fs “What can 
we get?” Who knows better what 
American World War Foreign Debt Commission, surrounded 


by its experts experienced in examining financial and eeonomic 
conditions of eountries, or a 


Italy can pay—the 


Senator or Representative, no 
matter how sincere and intelligent he may be, who has not 
had the opportunity so closely to study the problem? The 
people will abide by the judgment of the commission. They 
trust the President of the United States. 

Much was said in the House of Representatives regarding 
the so-called $100,000,000 Morgan loan made to Italy shortly 
after the debt-funding negotiations were concluded. You are 
all familiar with the position taken by the administration last 
spring that it would object to the floating in the United States 
of loans of a Government which had neglected to fund or honor 
its obligations to the United States. Since the debt-funding 
agreement was executed the bun on Italian financing in this 
country was lifted. On November 20, 1925, Italy, through 
J. P. Morgan & Co., sold in the United States $100,000,000 of 
its external 7 per cent bonds. The proceeds of this issue are 
to be held “as a gold reserve available for currency stabiliza- 
tion purposes, leading to the tinal steps in the Government's 
definite fiscal policy and financial policy, of which a completely 
The bonds provided for 
an annual cumulative sinking fund of $1,500,000. 

There are undoubtedly Senators who will take the low rates 
of interest provided for in the settlement and compare them 
with the 7 to 8 per cent paid by Italy on the Morgan loan. 
The difference is so simple that one might suppose that no 
Senator would stop to discuss it. The funds advanced by the 
American Government were advanced during the war. The 
goods bought did not enrich Italy; they were used by Italy 
to fight the war; they were in the form of munitions, food, 
war supplies. And our debt was an old debt. We were 
much in the same position as a creditor of a bankrupt cop- 
cern. The old creditor must take what he can get, share and 
share alike with his fellow creditors. The individual com- 
ing in with new money to carry on the business will not lend 
{t a cent unless he is paid the market rate—international 
bankers or no international bankers. That is the simple truth 
of the situation. Italy without the new loan would not be in 
i position to stabilize her currency and carry out her program 
of fiscal and financial reconstruction. This must be accom- 
plished if she is to live up to her debt settlements with thia 
country and Great Britain. As a despairing creditor we should 
welcome the boldness of the investor who comes forward with 
new money to invest in Italy. 

There is a great deal of false news spread fn this country 
about Italy and Italian policies. One of the distinguished 
members of the lower House, for example, gave in great detail 
the history of a so-called secret police called the “ Cheka,” 
which, according to the best information available, does not 
exist. He also read with great authority from an Italian 
newspaper the amount of salaries supposed to be paid to the 
King of Italy and to various dukes and princes. It later ap- 
peared that the publication from which he was reading was 
a small Italian newspaper published in Pueblo, Colo. He 
stated that the King of Italy received a salary of $3,250,000 
and the Prime Minister one of $70,000. As a matter of fact, the 
King receives $600,000 a year for the maintenance of his royal 
household—not a large amount when we hear that it may take 
$500,000 to repair the roof of the White House. A large part of 
the King’s allowapce goes to charity. The salary of the Prime 
Minister is only a little more than $1,200 a year, although it has 
been said that he will receive an additional amount of about 
$2,000 a year. 

In spite of what I said earlier in the day, I have no doubt 
that we will hear much of Mussolini's Italian foreign policy, 
particularly with regard to the recent situation that has 
developed in southern Tyrol. What has that to do with us? 
Southern Tyrol, now part of Italy, contains a substantial 
Austro-German population. An effort has been made by 
Mussolini to make the district Italian. He is trying to force 
the people to speak Italian and make Italian the language of 
the schools. Mussolini takes the position that this is entirely 
an internal problem and not one with which the league or 
anybody else is concerned. If he chooses to Italianize the dis- 
trict, he feels that he can do so without interference from 
anyone. What has this to do with the Italian debt to the 
United States? If the Italian Senate spent its time in dis- 
cussing our treatment of the Indians in Oklahoma or the 
attitude of our immigration authorities in dealing with 
English nobility, they wouid be doing just what we will do 
if we allow ourselves to wax eloquent on the situation in the 
Tyrol. In the first place, it is none of our business, though 
some of my colleagues formerly so afraid to have anything 
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of expert on ethnographic conditions in 
southern Austria. In the second place, it 
whatsvever with the question before us. 

There is one thing [| wish to make plain: That is the effect 
of the Italian settlement on the settlement of the French debt. 
‘The commission bas repeatedly announced that the settlements 
are to be made upon the basis of the capacity of the particulay 
nation to mect its obligatious to this country. If we approve 
the Italian settlement, it can act in no way as a precedent in 
the French negotiations; and, as a Senator of the United 
States, | promise that that will be the case. Since the Italian 
settlement was concluded by the commission, a settlement was 
made with Rumania on substantially the British basis, with 
wome modifications, The Rumanian commission knew that the 
vital question in the negotiations was Rumantia’s capacity to 
pay and that the commission’s views as to Ltaly’s capacity to 
pay had no bearing at all upon that question. 

I shall not attempt to summarize what I have said. The 
issue is clear and plain. The commission presents the settle- 
ment to Congress conscious that it has performed to the best 
of its ability the duty entrusted to it under the statute. The 
commission believes that the settlement is just and for the best 
interests of the country. Its views are shared in by the Presi- 
dent. Its views are indorsed by the press of the country and 
by public opinion. I can do no better in closing, Mr. Presi- 
dent, than to read to the Senate a letter, dated February 10, 
1926, written to the President by Mr. Mellon. 


northern Italy and 
has nothing to do 


Fiepruary 10, 1926, 
Mr. PRESIDENT: In connection with our discussion of possible 
opposition in the Senate to the Italian debt settlement, I should like 
to call your attention to some practical factors which are involved. 


DeAR 


Until comparatively recently I think it has been the general im- 
pression in Europe that inter-allied debts would be canceled or in 
tome way cleared against the German reparations. I think this was 


particularly true in Italy, where until Mussolini took charge the Gov- 
ernment had let the people believe they would never have to pay their 
war debts. At one time also there was quite a respectable body of 
opinion In America that we should cancel these obligations, 


To dispel this belief in cancellation and to bring about an adjust- 


ment of the war debts as commercial obligations, there were three 
influences which, in my opinion, were persuasive upon our debtors. 
The first and perhaps the strongest of these was the belief that an 


international obligation must be met so that a debtor would retain its 
credit among its fellow-nations and in its next emergency be able to 
obtain financial aid, This is a little more selfish than the purely moral 
view that irrespective of future benefits one ought to pay one’s debts. 

Once a nation, either through expediency or idealism, recognizes the 
desirability of paying its debt, it is necessary that it come to a fund- 
ing agreement with its creditor. It is quite obvious that none of our 
debtors could pay their debts in accordance with the terms of the ob- 
ligations held by our Treasury, which were payable on demand. ‘The 
debt has to be funded, within the capacity of the debtor, over a long 
period of years, and in order that its budget may be balanced and its 
currency stabillzed the debtor must know exactly how much cach 
year it must pay out of Government revenues in the satisfaction of the 
debt. In other words, not only must there be an extension of time 
for the payment of the entire debt, but the expenditures on this ac- 
count for the next few years must be definitely ascertained, 

About a year we began pressing our debtors for settlements. 
At about the same time England announced its intention of restoring 
the gold standard, As an essential element in its program the London 
market had te be closed to foreign loans because such loans would 
have meant a drain of gold upon England which would have made a 
maintenance of the standard in its earlier months uncertain, 
There was only one other lirge market for foreign loans in the world— 
the market in this country. As a matter of administrative policy t 
was determined to deny recourse to our money market by the debtor 
nations er their nationals until the Nation negotiated a settlement of 
its debts to the United States, 

rhese thre which have brought about debt settlements 
are, the the debtor nation to be able to say that it 
recognized its international obligations and agreed to settle within its 
capacity; the necessity for determination, particularly in the earlier 
the revenue requirements of the debtor nation to meet its 
finally, the desire of the debtor nation to 
obtain new capital abroad for the stabilization of its currency and for 
the reestablishment of its industries. 

Assuming that thé Italian debt settlement is not accepted by the 
Senate, | should like to consider what arguments can be presented to 
Italy which would influence it in negotiating with us a new and more 
onerous settiement. Italy came to America with a representative dele- 
and a very thorough preparation of its facts. The dele- 
presented Italy's case to a bipartisan American commission 
composed of three members of the Cabinet, a Senator, two Representa- 


ago 


gold 


influences 


then, desire of 


years, of 


forcign obligations; and, 
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After thorough discussior 
which in the opinion of the American «, n- 
mission fairly represents Italy's capacity to pay. The settlement wag 
approved by you and was passed by the House of Representatives if 
now the Senate failed to approve the settlement, 1 think it would jo 
obvious to the world that the reason was political and not fiscal 


a 
settioment was arrived at 


Italy, within its capacity, has met its international obligation jp 
the view of the expert American commission, Neither in America 
nor Europe would her moral credit be hurt if then she refused ty 
renegotiate. No government could stand in Italy which wodert ok 
in a hew settlement to pay more than the expert American com. 


mission had suid was fair. The Government, therefore, could safely 


assume that its budget was balanced if it provided on its books for 


the amount calied for by the American settlement. The Ltalian 
Government has borrowed in the American market the $100,000 009 
that it needed for Government purposes. The closing of+ the A:nerj 
can money market now would simply mean that Italian. industries 
and municipalities would go to the London market, which is now 
open to foreign flotations. It is my conclusion, therefore, that the 


only practical effect on Italy of a failure to approve the debt sett) 
ment would be that Italy would be relieved, for the present at any 
rate, of any payments and no settlement more favorable to the United 
States would likely be made in the future. 

I have spoken of Italy alone because that is the immediate ques- 
tion now pending. I feel that a failure to approve the Italian sctile- 
ment would render doubtful the possibility of an early setticment 
with France. We would certainly be placed in an undesirable light 
in Europe and we might retard the reestablishment in that coutinent 
of sound fiscal systems. Here in America we can ill afford to hamper 


the customers which alone permit our large exports. Witheut a 
market to dispose of our surplus, our own prosperity would be 
threatened. 
Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) A. W. MELIOnN, 


Secretary of the Treasury. 
The PRESIDENT, 
The White House. 


Mr. President, no doubt during the discussion that will take 
place in days to come, questions will arise that necessarily 
will have to be answered in detail. I hope and trust, as a 
member of the commission, that I shall be able to answer the 
questions that may be asked by any Senator. 

Senators, if I stood in the same position as a creditor of 
Italy that the United States stands in to-day, knowing the 
situation as I do, 1 would gladly settle upon the basis that is 
now before the Senate for consideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I would not undertake at 
this hour to discuss the Italian debt settlement, or to respond 
in any degree to what has been said by the distinguished 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I take this occasion, how- 
ever, to congratulate him wpon an exhaustive presentation of 
a most intricate subject, and in whatever I may say now or 
hereafter I would wish to be understood as complimenting 
bim and the commission upon their performance of a difficult 
task. 

I decline, of course, to surrender my judgment to any of the 
distinguished individuals who have been mentioned by the 
Senator from Utah. I shall determine, as ever, my own posi- 
tion. 

I say in passing, although not now indulging in any discus- 
sion, that the Senator from Utah paints a picture, powerful 
and pathetic, which seems to me in some degree to justify the 
European opinion of the United States of America in the col- 
lection of its debts. As I listened to the moving tale told hy 
the Senator—and my heart was stirred by it—I wondered how 
it was possible for the Debt Commission representing us to 
ask Italy for anything; and I wondered why that Debt Com- 
mission was not back here in the Senate and in the House of 
Representatives demanding another Liberty bond issue at 4 
per cent or 3% per cent for our people to pay under our 
“moral obligation’ to Europe, the proceeds of which, with 
our thanks for the privilege, should be given to the suffering 
peoples over there. 

But, Mr. President, seriously I say I would not be a party 
to a settlement merciless and ruthless to any people on the face 
of the earth and unjust and unfair to the people of America, 
too; and if I believed, as the Senator doubtless believes, that we 
have made a harsh settlement with Italy, that we have 
squeezed the last penny of obligation that Italy could pay, 
that we are taking from the poor the little they have, | would 
rather, sir, forgive the whole debt, forgive every penny of il, 
than insist upon that settlement at once harsh to them and 
unjust to our own people. 

I rose for the purpose of reading, so that our Senators may 
have them in juxtaposition to the speech of the Senator from 
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Utah, the remarks of Mr. Winston Churchill, the British Chan- 
collor of the Exchequer, in regard to the English settlement 
with Italy. 

Mr. Churchill said: 


If everything works out in strict accordance with the arrangements 
made on paper for the next two and a half generations, there is no 
that, caleulated on that our arrangement with Italy 
considerably less favorable to us than the one which Italy has made 
with the United States. 


doubt basis, is 


And in passing may I inquire of the Senator from Utah 
whether he knows whether Italy is paying, upon deferred pay- 
ments to Great Britain, any interest? 


Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that it is included 
in the settlement, just the same as ours. 

Mr. JOHNSON. And the interest is what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Their interest? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what they charge. I could 
figure it out. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Five per cent, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ours was 5 per cent, too. 

Mr. JOHNSON. However, that is of no consequence one 
way or the other. 


Mr. SMOOT. No. They settled on the basis of about the 
same rate, as I suppose, as we settled. I do not know, 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Their interest was 5 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; the text of the agreements—— 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator. I have the whole—— 

Mr. JOHNSON, I will not enter into a controversy with the 
Senator now, 

Mr. SMOOT. There will not be any controversy. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Iam reading from the Reference Service on 
International Affairs. The title of the article is “ Italian debt 
se*ilements.” 








The text of the agreements will show the difference between the 
American and British settlements. The interest to he paid to the 
American Government varies; the rate for the British settlement Is 


uniformly 5 per cent. 


I do not vouch for the accuracy of this, although the paper 
itself is accurate, and in parallel columns are printed the two 
settlements. I proceed to read Mr. Churchill’s speech; and let 
me recommend to my brethren the reading verbatim of the 
speech that is cabled to-day, that was made in England con- 
cerning the attitude of the United States and concerning the 
collection of the debts due the United States. It affords very 
interesting reading, sir, concerning which I shall comment in 
the future. 

Hie says, first, that apparently— 


Onur arrangement with Italy is considerably less favorable to us 
than the one which Italy has made with the United States. On the 


other hand, it is more favorable to us, on the pari passu basis, »s we 
interpret it, for the next 22 years, and it is much more favorable in 
the early years, 


Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just note what our canny English cousins 
did in their settlement. They were taking no chances upon the 
payments far, far in the future. They took their payments, 
four times as large as ours, in the present. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator will recall that I 
stated the present cash value of both settlements, on the basis 
of 44% per cent for both of them. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Surely. I am not questioning what the 
Senator has said at all. I am reading Mr. Churchill's speech. 
Do not take Mr. Churchill to task, please. That would be a 
dreadful thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to take him to task. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Please do not. 


The American settlement with Italy provides a scale of payments 
commencing at one million a year for 5 years, rising to three and a 
half millions 12 years hence, to five millions in 1947—21 years hence— 
and to fifteen or sixteen millions in the years after 1980. We, on the 
other hand, run through the whole period on a perfectly flat rate of 
four millions a year, and everyone must balance those two settlements, 
not only looking at the figures of the present value and percentages 
but also taking into consideration the larger speculative elements 
which necessarily enter into any arrangements which are made covering 
such an immense period of time as that. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President—— ; 
Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. Churchill was speaking 
of pounds? 

Mr. JOWNSON. He is speaking in terms of pounds, of 
course. Four times as much in the earlier payments Britain 
insisted upon as we receive—clever, of course. I admire those 
gentlemen over there. They are taking no chances on what 
may happen in the years to come. Mr. Churchill is protecting 
his Government in the years that are at hand. 


I ought to say— 


Resumes Mr. Churchill— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Yield for a question? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I will, sir. . 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. Is that the same Mr. Winston 
Churchill who yesterday denounced the United States for ask- 
ing any repayment? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Ah, sir! I mentioned that a moment ago. 
I commend to the Senator and to all of the Senate the reading 
of the verbatim speech of Mr. Churchill that yesterday was 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


delivered, that is cabled across to-day—something that I hope 
hereafter to present. Is there anything that the Senator 
wanted to say about Mr. Churchill? You see, I refrain from 


indulging in any extravagant remarks regarding anybody 
abroad, but I leave my friend from Pennsylvania to indulge 
in what remarks he may wish. 

Mr. REED of Pennosvivania. It is now 20 minutes of 5. 
There is not time between now and dark for me to say what 
1 think of that. 

Mr. JOHNSON. TI trust 
specting it in the future. 


I ought to say that 


I shall hear from the Senater re- 


the Cabinet, in leaving me a very wide dis- 
cretion in these negotiations, directed me to have regard, among other 
things, to the whole question of our relationship with Italy, both be- 
fore, during, and since the 


war, which, as you know, has been one 
of unbroken friendship and cordial cooperation in many fields. Also 
it must be remembered that there have been on various occasions 
tentative discussions with the Itallan Government and other British 


Governments on the question of the debt repayments, which, while they 
in no way legally tie our hands, found at any rate no counterpart in 


the relations between the United States and Italy. At the time of 
the proposed imminent entry into the war very considerable offers 
were made to Italy which carried with them, subject to numbers of 


conditions which have not been fulfilled, the principle of the virtual 
cancellation of the overwhelming bulk of the obligations, and although 
it was never argued by Italy that anything of a legal nature or of a 
definite and final nature had taken place, yet, at the same time, we 
have felt bound to consider what had happened itn the intervening 
period, which found no paratiel in Itallan-American relations, as a fae- 
tor which must reasonably be borne in mind, 

Such as it is, then, this settlement is extremely simple. Nothing 
could be more simple than a flat rate, beginning Immediately, of four 
milllons a year on the sole credit of Italy. I have every reason to 
believe that this settlement, which Is attended by sincere good will 
on the part of Italy, while it constitutes the first appreciable relief 
which we have received in regard to our indebtedness from 
tinent of Europe, will not have been obtained at the price 
ness between the two countries, but, indeed, possibly by the enhance- 
ment the good will and cooperation which has existed. I 
have every hope that with this settlement we may enter upon the final 
phase—or almost the final phase—of our arrangements with various 
European debtors for war credits. I must pay my tribute to the loyal 
and manly attitude which the Italians have adopted throughout these 
negotiations and generally in re¢ard to the settlement of their debts, 
The American authorities had been inclined to estimate the capacity 
of Italy to pay at only one-sisth of France, but we have repeatedly 
used the expression “ one-third” in regard to these matters. 


the con- 
of bitter- 


of close 


So that there is a difference, I digress to say, between the 
ability to pay as estimated by the British and as estimated by 
our own people. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know what the British estimate, but 
I assure Mr. Churchill that his statement there as to what the 
American commission has estimated is not a fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am very glad to have that information. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is speaking disrespectfully of Mr. 
Churchill, I apologize for it, but I say to the Senator that it 
is not a fact. 

Mr. JOHNSON. He is in error? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It will not be the first time that our breth- 
ren abroad have been in error. I continue reading from Mr. 
Churchill's address: 


The Italians bave shown an earnest desire to make a substantial 
and immediate payment and to face their responsibilities. They only 
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received one-fifth of the 


received, and | am bound t 


reparations whieh France 
I think that the effort they are making 
aud will conduce to the strengthening of their finan- 


shrre of German 
su y 


does them credit 


cial position and repetetion, and TF believe also that it is another 
milestone upon the read to European appeasement and conciliation. 

Il have read this, Mr. President, solely that with what has 
heen said by the Senator from Utah may be read the remarks 
of the chancellor of the exchequer of Great Britain. 

I do not subscribe to many of the positions taken by the 
Senator from Utah. IT will not agree that the sole question in 


settling a debt is, 
doctrine of that 
States or in relation 


1 will not subscribe to a 
in relation to the debts of the United 
to which might, wnder some for- 
tuitons circumstances, even be dne to myself. That kind of a 
rule I do not believe in. A rule that is just, just not only to 
people beyond the sea but just to the American people, is the 
only rule to which 1 subseribe. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, IT want to say to the senior 
Senator from California that, in addition to the advantages in 
connection with the British setUlement of which be bas spoken, 
Great Britain has $108,214,000 -in gold that given as a 
security for the Italian payments. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr. HOWELL, Certainly. 

Mr. REE) of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator mean that it 
i< given as security at this time, or does he mean that it has 
been held by Great Britain us security since the time of the 
war? 

Mr. HOWELL. IT have assumed, though TI have not seen it 
stated, thet this geld wus in the hands of Great Britain; but 
under the agreement Italy has provided that it should remain 
in the hands of Great Britain and that it should he free of 
interest, and Great Britain receives the interest thereon in 
addition to all these other payments. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL Certainty. 

Mr. JOHNSON, It mey be that the Senator refers to the 
seventh oariiele of the agreement with Great Britain; I am 
not entirely clear. The seventh article of the acreement with 


What can we get? 
sort 


debis 


is 


Great Britain reads thus: 
7. The £22,200,000 of gold belonging to Italy which was deposited 
under the agreements of 1915 against the Italian war debt will be 


reiained by Great Britain as a noninterest-bearing deposit and will be 


released to Italy as to the sum of £1,000,000, in eight equal install- 
ments, on September 15 and March 15 of each of the feur years com- 
mencing September 15, 1928, and terminating Mareh 15, 1932, and 


as to the balance in equal half-yearly installments commencing Septem- 
ber 15, 1932, and terminating September 15, 1987, provided always 
that all the annuities @ue under article 1 of this agreement— 


Which is the article of settlement— 
have becn Integrally paid to dute. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if I am right in assuming that in his presentation to-day 
he was presenting the views of the bipartisan commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. Undoubtedly; the unanimous views. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to congratulate the Senator upen 
his very clear presentation of an intricate subject. At some 
fuivre time I hone to say something more in detail, but I want 
to ask ene question now. There was one part ef the Senator's 
presentation which I thought was not quite clear. He spoke 
about the reduction ef the internal debt of Italy by about 
$3,000,000,000 in about two years, and that it has now been 
increased about the same amount. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me, 
the Senator from Utah was referring to lire. 

Mr. COPELAND. Wes he speaking of lire? 

Mr. SMOOT. Ali of it was in terms of lire. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘That makes a difference. 

Mr. SMOO7,. And they are werth only about 3 cents and a 
fraction now. 

Mr. COPELAND. It seemed to me that it wes not quite 
elear. That makes it entirely clear, however. 

fF have one other question. The Senertor said that the ad- 
verse trade balance Italy was about $106,000,000 last 
year: that is, they bought from us $200,000,000 worth and sold 
us £100,000,000 worth. 

Mr. SMOOT. The balance was abont $102,000,000, 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator takes fer granted that that 
will be about the same amount from year to year, probably 
during a leng period of time, if not through the whele 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. If our exportations te Italy continue on the 
same basis as the exportations for January, February, and 
March of this year, the balance will be more than $100,000,000, 


en nis Rone 
nfuist 
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Mr. COPELAND. In other words, during the 62 years tho 
amount in excess as against Italy will be something in tho 


neighborhood of $6,000,000,000 7 

Mr. SMOOT. On the basis of the present exportations, 

Mr. COPELAND. I think that is an important matter, but 
I will not enlarge upon it now, because we can do that at 
later time. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the unfinished business may be temporarily laid aside. 

fy. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does the Senator expect to go 
on with the appropriation bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to take up the 
appropriation bill for a while and dispose of some of the com- 
mittee amendments, anyway. 

Mr. ROBINSON ef Arkansas. It would be necessary to have 
a quorum in that event, because a number of Senators have 
asked me to call them into the Chamber if the appropriation 
bill were taken up. I suggest that it is now about 5 o'clock. 


a 


I do not intend to suggest the absence of a quorum to delay 


consideration of the bill, but a number of Senators who are 
interested in the bill want to be in the Chamber during iis 
consideration. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I appreciate the situation: and 
if the Senator feels that we had better not go on with ihe bill, 
I shall not insist on it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not think that we should 
go on with it now. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion »was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent in 
executive session, the Senate (at 5 o'clock p. m.) teok a recess 
until to-morrow, Friday, March 26, 1926, at 12 o’cloek meridian. 

TREATY WITH TURKEY 

On motion of Mr. Boran, the injunction of secreey was re- 
moved from’ the following treaty: 
To the Senate: 

'To the end that I may receive the advice and corsent of the 
Senate to their ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty to 
reguiate the general relations between the United States and 
Turkey, and a treaty of extradition with Turkey, both signed 
at Lausanne, Switzerland, on August 6, 1923. 

I further transmit for the information of the Senate in com 
nection with its consideration of the treaties, translations of 
the fellowing documents, which were signed and authenticated 
in connection with the first-mentioned treaty: 

(1) Communication to Minister Grew from Ismet Pasha, 
with inclosure, respecting the treatment to be accorded by tiic 
Turkish Government to American religious and philanthropic 
institutions in Turkey; 

(2) Communication to Minister Grew from Ismet Pasha 
trausmitting a copy of the declaration of the Turkish Govern- 
ment relative to the administration of justice in Turkey aud a 
declaration relating to sanitary matters in Turkey. 

(3) The procés-verbal of the meeting of the American and 
the Turkish plentpotemtiaries on August 6, 1923. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tre Wuire Houser, May 3, 1924. 

The PrResipent: The undersigned, the Secretary of State, 
has the honor to lay before the President, with a view to their 
transmission to the Senate to receive the advice and consent 
of that bedy to ratification, if his judgment approve thereof. 
a treaty to regulate the general relations between the United 
States and Turkey, and a treaty of extradition with Turkey, 
both signed at Lausanne, Switzerland, on August 6, 1925. 
There are also submitted for the information of the Senate 
translations of the following deenments which were signed 
and authenticated in connection with the first-mentioned treaty: 

(1) Communication to Minister Grew from Ismet Pasi, 
with inclosure, respecting the treatment to be accorded by (he 
Vurkish Government to American religious and philanthropic 
institutions in Turkey; 

(2) Commnnication to Minister Grew from Ismet Pasha, 
transmitting a copy ef the declaration of the Turkish Govern- 
ment relative to the administration of justice in Turkey and 
a declaration relating to sanitary matters in Turkey; 

(3) The proces-verbal of the meeting ef the American and 
the Turkish plenipotentiaries on August 6, 1923, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cuartes E. Hucues. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, May 2, 1924. 
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The United States of America and Turkey, equally animated 
by a desire to regulate the conditions of intercourse and _ resi- 
dence of their nationals on their respective territories and to 
reestablish their consular and commercial relations in ac- 
eordance with the principles of international law and on the 
hasis of complete reciprocity, have resolved to conclude a 
treaty to this end and have named as their plenipotentiaries, 
to wit: 

The President of the United States of America, 

Joseph C, Grew, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America to the Swiss Con- 
federation ; 

The Government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, 

Ismet Pasha, Minister of Foreign Affairs of the Government 
of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, Deputy of Adri- 
anople in the said Assembly ; 

Doctor Riza Nour Bey, Minister of Sanitary Affairs and of 
Social Welfare of the Government of the Grand National 
Assembly of Turkey, Deputy of Sinope in the said Assembly ; 
and 

Hlassan Bey, former Minister of National Economy of the 
Government of the Grand National Assembly of Turkey, 
Deputy of Trebizond in the said Assembly ; 

Who, after having exhibited their full powers, found to be 


in good and due form, have agreed upon the following provi- | 


sions; 


ARTICLE I 


Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to receive 


within its territory the diplomatic officers of the other Party. | 
They shall be accorded, on condition of reciprocity, treatment 


as favorable as that which is or shall be accorded to the diplo- 
matic officers of any other country, in conformity with the 
principles of international law. 
Arricie II 
The High Contracting Parties declare the Capitulations con- 
cerning the regime of foreigners in Turkey, completely abro- 
gated, both as regards conditions of entry and residence and 


as regards fiscal and judicial questions, together with the eco- | 


nomic and financial system resulting from the Capitulations. 
ArricLe III 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
have complete liberty to enter and establish themselves in the 
territory of the other Party and may accordingly come, go, 
and reside therein upon complying with the laws and regula- 
tions in force in the country. 

They shall, under the conditions imposed upon nationals of 
the country, enjoy the most constant protection and security 
for their property and their persons in accordance with gen- 
erally recognized international law. 

They may, in conformity. with the laws and regulations in 
force, engage without hindrance in every kind of profession, 
industry or commerce not forbidden by the local laws to all 
foreigners, 

They shall, in conformity with the provisions of law in force 


in the country, on an equal footing with the nationals thereof, | 


have the right to acquire, possess and dispose of all kinds of 
movable property. As regards the acquisition, possession, and 
disposition of immovable property the nationals of each of the 
High Contracting Parties shall enjoy in the territory of the 
other, subject to reciprocity, the treatment generally accorded 
to foreigners by the laws of the place where the property is 
situated; accordingly, they may own, lease, 
buildings and appurtenances for residential purposes or for 
any other purpose permitted by the present Treaty. 
may also employ agents of their choice and do anything inci- 
dental to or necessary for the enjoyment of the rights above 
mentioned, 

Upon complying with the local laws and regulations. they 
shall enjoy complete liberty of conscience and worship and 
shall have free access to the courts of justice of the country, as 
well for the prosecution as for the defense of their rights, in all 
the degrees of jurisdiction established by the law. 

Moreover, they shall not be deprived of their property with- 
out due process of law nor without payment of just indemnity. 
ARTICLE LV 
Limited liability companies or other commercial, industrial, 
or financial companies and associations (including transporta- 
tion and insurance companies) organized under the laws of the 
United States or of Turkey, in their respective territories, and 
having their central offices in the country of their organization, 
shall be reeognized by the other country, provided that they 
pursue no aims contrary to the laws of that country. They 
shall be entitled to the same protection and the same security 
accorded by Article III to the nationals of each of the High 
Contracting Parties in the territory of the other Party. Upon 
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complying with the applicable laws, they shall enjoy free access 
to the courts of justice, as well for the prosecution as for the 
defense of their rights and in all the degrees of jurisdiction 
established by the law. 

The companies and associations above mentioned shall, in 
conformity with the provisions of law in force in the country, 
have the right to acquire, possess, and dispose of every kind of 
movable property. As regards the acquisition, possession, and 
disposition of immovable property, as well as the right to en- 
gage in the various kinds of commerce and industry, the above- 
mentioned companies and associations, nationals of each of the 
High Contracting Parties, shall enjoy in the territory of the 
other Party, upon condition of reciprocity, the treatment gen- 
erally accorded by the local laws to similar foreign companies. 
It is understood that the companies and associations in question 
shall be able freely to carry on their activities subject to the 
observance of the regulations of public order, 

ARTICLE V 

Domiciliary visits and searches in dwellings, warehouses, fac- 
tories, stores and other buildings occupied by the nationals, 
companies or associations referred to in Articles III and IV, of 
each of the High Contracting Parties within the territory of 
the other Party, as weil as the examination or inspection of 
books, papers or accounts in such buildings or premises, may be 
effected only under the conditions and in accordance with the 
forms prescribed by the laws, regulations and ordinances in 
respect to the nationals of the country. 

ArTicin VI ' 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Partles shall, 
in the territory of the other Party, be exempt from compulsory 
military service, on land or sea, and from any contribution in 
lieu of military service. 

No forced loan or other exceptional levy upon property shall 
be imposed even in case of war, on the nationals of either of 
| the High Contracting Parties, established or carrying on their 
activities in the territory of the other Party nor on their prop- 


erty, rights and interests situated in the territory of that 
‘arty, hor on companies, subsidiaries, branches or agencies 
organized under the laws of one of the High Contracting 


Parties and established or carrying on their activities in the 
territory of the other Party. 
Articte VIL 

In all that pertains to the imposition and collection of taxes, 
| imposts and charges of any kind and to the exemption from 
| such taxes, imposts and charges the nationals of each of the 
| High Contracting Parties residing or being within the ter- 
ritory of the other Party, shall be accorded the same treatment 
' as nationals of the country. 
| As regards the imposition and collection of taxes, imposts, 
and charges of any kind and the exemption from such taxes, 
imposts, and charges, the companies or associations mentioned 
,in Article 1V, having their central offices in the territory of 
|} one of the High Contracting Parties and carrying on their 
activities in the territory of the other Party, shall, upon condi- 
tion of reciprocity, enjoy the same treatment as any similar 
foreign company or association. 

It is nevertheless understood that the provisions of this 
Article cannot be made the basis for demanding the benefit of 
the exemption from charges which is accorded to establish- 
ments founded by the State or to concessionaries of a public 
service. 


Arricts VIII 


In matters of personal status and family law (including all 
questions concerning murriage, matrimonial regimes, divorce, 
judicial separation, dowry, paternity, filiation, adoption, per- 
| sonal capacity, majority, guardianship, trusteeship, and inter- 
diction) and in respect to the law of testamentary or intestate 
succession to movable property and the distribution and liqui- 
dation thereof, the non-Mussulman nationals of the United 
States in Turkey shall be subject exclusively to the jurisdiction 
of the national tribunals or other national authorities of the 
United States or of the competent State, territory, or possession 
thereof sitting outside Turkey. 

The present provision does not prejudice the special attribu- 
' tions of Consuls in matters of civil status under international 
law or the special agreements which may be made, nor does it 
prejudice the right of the Turkish tribunals to require and 
receive evidence in regard to questions above recognized as 
being within the competence of the national tribunals or other 
national authorities of the interested parties. 

‘By way of exception to the first paragraph, the Turkish 
tribunals may also be competent in the questions indicated in 
| the said paragraph, if all the interested parties submit in writ- 
ing to the jurisdiction of these tribunals, which shall decide in 
, accordance with the national law of the parties. 
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All questions of judicial competence shall, under reserve of 
the above provisions, be regulated in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of international law. ’ 

ARTICLE IX 

Between the territories of the High Contracting Parties there 
thall be freedom of commerce and navigation. The nationals 
of each of the High Contracting Parties, equally with those of 
the most favored nation, may freely come with their vessels and 
curgoes to all places, ports and waters within the territorial 
limits of the other Party which are open to foreign commerce 
and navigation. No provision of the present Treaty shall be 
interpreted as restricting the right of either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties to impose, under the conditions which it shall 
deem fit, prohibitions or restrictions of a sanitary character 
designed to protect human, animal or plant life or regulations 
for the enforcement of police and revenue laws. 

Merchant vessels or other privately owned vessels under the 
flaz of either of the High Contracting Parties shall be permit- 
ted to discharge portions of their cargoes at any port open to 
foreign commerce in the territory of the other High Contract- 
ing Party and to proceed with the remaining portions of such 
cargoes to any other port of the same territory open to foreign 
commerce, without paying in such case other or higher tonnage 
dues or port charges than would be paid by national vessels in 
like circumestinces ; they shall be permitted to load in like man- 
ner at different perts in the course of the same voyage outward, 
it being understood, however, that the coastwise trade in the 
waters of the High Contracting Parties is not affected by the 
provisions of this Article nor by any other provision of the pres- 
ent ‘Treaty, and is to be regulated according to the laws of each 
of the High Contracting Parties. 

ARTICLE X 

The commercial vessels and aircraft and the war vessels and 
fnircraft of the United States of America shall enjoy complete 
liberty of navigation and passage in the Straits of the Darda- 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the Bosphorus, on a basis of 
equality with similar vessels and aircraft of the most favored 
foreign nation upon conforming to the rules relative to such 
navivation and passage established by the Straits Convention 
signed at Lausanne, July 24, 1928. 


ArtricLe XI 
No other or higher duties shall be imposed upon the importa- 
tion into the territories of either of the High Contracting 


Parties of any article originating in and proceeding from the 
territory of the other Party, and being of the produce or manu- 
facture of that territory, than are or shall be in the future im- 
posed upon like articles of the most favored nation. Likewise, 
no other or higher duty shall be imposed in the territory of one 
of the High Contracting Parties upon the exportation of any 
article to the territory of the other Party than is or shall in the 
future be imposed upon the exportation of like articles to any 
other foreign country. Nor shall the importation or exporta- 
tion to or from the territory of either of the High Contracting 
Parties of any article originating in and proceeding from the 
territory of the other Party, and being of the produce or 
manufacture of that territcry, be subjected to any prohibition, 
restriction or condition which shall not equally apply to the 
like articles of the most favored nation. 

With respect to the amount and collection of duties on im- 
ports and exports of every kind, each of the High Contracting 
Parties binds itself to give to the vessels and goods of the 
other Party the advantage of all favors and facilities which are 
or shall be accorded to the vessels and goods of any third State 
and regardiess of whether such favors and facilities are ac- 
corded to the State in question gratuitously or in return for 
reciprocal compensatory treatment. Every such favor and fa- 
cility which shall hereafter be granted by one of the High 
Contracting Parties to the vessels or goods of any third State. 
shall, simultaneously and unconditionally, without request or 
compensation, be extended to the vessels and goods of the other 
Party. 

The provisions of the present Article do not extend to the 
treatment which is accorded by the United States of America 
to the commerce of Cuba under the provisions of the Com- 
> mercial Convention concluded by the United States of America 
and Cuba on December 11, 1902, or which shall be accorded 
under the provisions of anv other commercial convention which 
may hereafter be concluded by the United States of America 
and Cuba, or to the commerce of the United States of America 
with any of ifs dependencies or with the Panama Canal Zone 
under existing or future laws. 

The provisions of the present Article in like manner do not 
extend to the special advantages and favors in the matter of 
the customs tariff, or generally in any other commercial matter, 
existing, or to be established in the future, between Turkey 
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and the countries detached from the Ottoman Empire foto. 
ing the war of 1914, nor to frontier traffic with a state eo). 
tiguous to Turkey. 

ARTICLE XII 

With respect to the imposition and collection of consumption 

or excise taxes and octroi or any other taxes collected by joca| 
authorities, merchandise originating in and proceeding from tho 
territory of one of the High Contracting Parties shall, upon 
condition of reciprocity, be accorded, in the territory of the 
other Party, treatment as favorable as that which is or mar 
be accorded to identical or similar merehandise of the nation 
most favored in this respect. 

ARTICLE XIIT 


Merchandise originating in and proceeding from the terrijory 
of either of the High Contracting Parties, and being of the pro- 
duce or manufacture of such territory, shall receive, in the 
territory of the other Party, with respect to transit duties. 
charges in regard to warehousing and other facilities, aiid the 
amount of drawbacks the same treatment as merchandise of (he 
most favored nation. 

ArticLe XIV 

No tonnage, harbor, pilotage, lighthouse, quarantine, or other 
similar or corresponding duty of whatever denomination, leyio| 
in the name or for the profit of the Government, public fune- 
tionaries, private individuals, associations or establishments 
of any kind shall be imposed in the ports of the territories «of 
one of the countries upon the vessels of the other country, which 
shall not equally, under the same conditions, be imposed on 
national vessels. Such equality of treatment shall apply ro- 
ciprocally to the vessels. of both countries, respectively, from 
whatever place they may arrive and whatever may be their 
destination, 

ARTICLE XV 

Merchant vessels and other privately owned vessels under the 
flag of either of the High Contracting Parties, and carrying the 
papers required by its laws in proof of nationality, shail, both 
within the territorial waters of the other and on the high seas, 
be deemed to be vessels of the Party whose flag is flown. 

ArricLe XVI 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall, 
upon the fulfillment of the formalities prescribed by local law, 
enjoy in the territory of the other Party the same protection as 
nationals of the most favored nation in regard to patents, de- 
sigus, trademarks, trade names, models and working patterns. 

ArTicLe XVII 


Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to admit in all 
ports, cities and places within its territory, consular officers 
(consuls-general, consuls, vice-consuls and other consular offi- 
cers) of the other Party, except in the localities in which it 
may be inconvenient to admit such officers. This exception 
shall not, however, be applied to one of the High Contracting 
Parties unless it is also applied to every other Power. 

In case a consular officer is not a national of the Party by 
which he is appointed, the consent of the other Party must be 
obtained through diplomatic channels before his appointment. 

ArtTicLe XVIII 

Consular officers of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall enjoy, reciprocally, in the territory of the other Varty, 
all rights, privileges, exemptions and immunities which are or 
shall be enjoyed by officers of the same grade of the most 
favored nation. 

Snch consular officers shall he entitled, in the country which 
receives them, to the high consideration of all officials with 
whom they have official intercourse. 

The Government of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall furnish the necessary exequatur free of charge to such 
consular officers of the other Party as present a regular com- 
mission signed by the Chief Executive of the appointing coun- 
try and under its great seal, and shall likewise issue to any 
subordinate or substitute consular officer duly appointed by a 
superior consular officer with the approval of his Government 
or by any other competent officer of that Government, such 
documents as, according to the local laws, shall be requisite 
for the exercise of his consnlar functions. On the presentation 
of an exequatur or other document issued in lieu thereof, such 
consular officers and subordinate or substitute officers may 
enter upon their duties and enjoy the rights, privileges and 
immunities granted by the present Treaty. 

It is understood that each of the High Contracting Parties 
reserves the right, for substantial reasons which it alone shal! 
be entitled to judge, to refuse or withdraw an exequatur or 
other document issued in lieu thereof. 

Upon the death, incapacity, or absence of a consular officer 
having ne subordinate consular officer at his post, secretarics 
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or chancellors may temporarily exercise the consular functions, | 
provided that their official character has previously been made 
known to the Government of the country. Such persons, while 
temporarily exercising the consular functions, shall enjoy all 
the rights, prerogatives and immunities granted to the ineum- 
pent; provided, however, that if they are not nationals of the 
country by which they are appointed, they shall enjoy the said 
rights, prerogatives and immunities only to the extent neces- 
sary for the exercise of the consular functions. 

; AnTicLe XIX 

Consular officers may place over the outer door of their re- | 
spective offices the arms of their country with an appropriate 
inscription designating the official character of the said offices. 
Such offices may also hoist the national flag on their offices, 
including these situated in the capitals of the two countries. | 


They may likewise hoist such flag over any beat employed iu 
the exercise of the consular functions. 

The consular offices, chancelleries and archives shall at all | 
times be inviolable. The said offices and chancelleries shall, 
under no circumstances, be subjected to invasion by any an- 
thorities of the country in which they are situated. Nor may the 
papers or other objects therein be examined or seized by such | 
authorities under any pretext, The consular offices and chan- | 
celleries shall in no ease be used as places of asylum. No con- | 
sular officer shall be obliged to produce official archives in court 
or to testify regarding their contents. 

If a consular officer is engaged in occupations other than tle | 
consular functions, the papers relating to such occupations | 
shall be kept separate. 





Articte XX 


Consular officers, nationals of the country by which they 
are appointed, may not be subjected to preventive arrest, ex- 
cept when charged with the commission of offenses desiz- 
nated as crimes and punishable as such under the local law. 

The attendance of a consular officer as a witness may be 
requested, in criminal cases, by the judicial authorities, the | 
prosecution or the defense. Such attendance shall be requested | 
with all possible regard due the consular dignity and the duties 
of the office. The consular officer shall comply with the re- 
quest. 

Consular officers shall, under the same conditions as nationals 
of the country by which they are appointed, be subject in 
civil matters to the jurisdiction of the courts in the country | 
which receives them. 

In cases other than those mentioned in paragraph 2, a con- 
sular Officer who is a national of the country by which he is 
appointed, and who is engaged in no private occupation for 
gain, shall voluntarily give his testimony in the course of judi- | 

| 
| 


cial proceedings whenever it is possible for him to do so 
without seriously interfering with his official duties. However, 
he shall have the privilege of giving his testimony orally or in 
writing at his residence or office and with due regard for the 
consular dignity. 

ARTICLE XXI 

Consular officers, nationals of the country by which they are 
appointed, shall be exempt from military billetings and from | 
any service whatsoever of military, naval, administrative or 
police charaeter. 

Consular offieers and employees in a consulate, nationals of 
the country by which they are appointed and not engaged in 
private ceeupations for gain within the country where they 
exercise their functions, shall be exempt from all direet taxes 
(national, state, provincial or municipal) levied upen person | 
or property, except taxes levied on account of the possession | 
or ownership of immovable property situated in the territory 
of the country within which they exercise their functions, or 
on the income derived from property of any kind situated or 
deemed to be situated in that country. Consular officers and 
employees, nationals of the country by which they are ap- | 
pointed, shall be exempt from the payment of taxes on the | 
salary, fees or wages received in compensation for their con- 
sular services. 

Lands and buildings which are situated in the territory of 
either High Contracting Party and which belong to the other 
Party and are used exclusively for diplomatic and consular | 
purposes, shall be exempt from taxation of every kind (na- | 
tional, state, provincial or municipal) other than assessments | 
levied for services or local public improvements. 

Articte XXII 

Fach of the High Contracting Parties agrees to permit the 
entry free of duty of all furniture, equipment and supplies in- 
tended for official use in the consular offices of the other Party, 
and to extend to those consular officers who are nationals of 
the country by which they are appointed, and to their families 
and to those members of their suites who are also its nationals, 
the privilege of entry free of duty of their baggage and all other | 


personal property of the first installation: provided, however, 
that ne article the importation of which is prohibited by the 
law of either of the High Contracting Parties may be brought 
into its territory. 

It is understood that the privilege of free entry shall not be 


; extended to consular officers whe are engaged in private oecupa- 


tions for gain in the country to which they are appointed. 
Articte XXIII 

Consular officers may, within their respective consular dis- 
tricts, address the national, state, provincial, er municipal 
authorities, competent to receive such representations, for the 
purpose of assuring the rights accruing, by treaty or otherwise, 
to nationals of the country by which such offieers are appointed, 
They may make complaint in ease of the infraction of those 
rights. 

If the competent authorities do not respond satisfactorily to 
their requests, recourse to the diplomatic channel may be justi- 
fied. 

ARTICLE XXIV 
Consular officers may, in conformity with the laws of the 


| country by which they are appointed, receive, within their 


respective districts, the voluntary depositions of nationals of 
their country as well as the voluntary depositions of the ecap- 
tain, the crew and the passengers of a vessel of that country. 

They may, without prejudice to the competence of the local 
notarial officers, draw up, attest, certify and authenticate the 
contracts to which a national of their country is a party and 
which are to be presented for any use in a country other than 
that in which such officers exercise their functions. 

Consular officers may also authenticate the signatures which 
the nationals of their country have affixed to contracts made 
with the nationals of a third Power. 

Consular officers may likewise draw up, attest, certify and 
authenticate the testamentary dispositions of nationals of their 
country ; provided, however, that such dispositions do not relate 
to immovable property situated in the territory of the country 
in which they exercise their functions, 

Moreover, they may draw up, attest, certify and anthenticate 
written instruments of any kind which have for their object 
the conveyance or encumbrance of property of any kind within 
the territory of the country by which such consular officers are 
appointed, as well as unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary dis- 
positions and contracts relative to property situated or business 
transactions conducted in the territory of the country by which 
they were appointed; including unilateral acts, deeds, testa- 
mentary dispositions or agreements relating to the above men 
tioned property or business transactions and executed solely by 
nationals of the country in which such officers exercise their 
functions. 

Instruments and documents thus executed and copies or 


| translations thereof, when duly authenticated by a consular 


officer under his official seal, shall be received as evidence in 
the territories of the High Contracting Parties, as original 
documents or authenticated copies, as the case may be, and 
shall have the same force and effect as if drawn up and attested 
by a notary or other public officer duly authorized in the 
country by which the consular officer is appointed; provided, 
always, that such documents shall have been drawn up and 
attested in conformity to the laws and regulations of the 
country where they are designed to take effect. 


ARTICLR XXV 


In case of the death of a national of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties in the territery of the other Pariy, without 
having in that territory any known heirs or any testamentary 
executors by him appoimted, the competent local authorities 
shall at once inform the nearest consular officer of the country 
of which the deceased was a national, in order that the neces- 
sary information may be transmitted to the parties interested. 

In case of the death of a national of one of the High Con- 
tracting Parties, without will or testament, in the territory of 
the other Party, the consular officer of the country of which 
the deceased was a national and within whose district he re- 
sided at the time of his death, shall, in so far as the laws of 
the country permit and pending the appointment of an adminis- 
trator and the granting of letters of administration, be quall- 
fied to take charge of the property of the deceased for the pur- 
pose of conserving and protecting the said property. Such con- 
sular officer may, if the lecal laws permit, be appointed admin- 
istrator by the competent tribunal or other authority compe- 
tent in matters of suecession. 

A consular: officer who accepts the office of administrator of 
the estate of a deceased national, is subject to the jurisdiction 
ef the tribunal or other authority making the appointment, for 
all necessary purposes, to the same extent as a national of the 
country in which he administers the estate, 
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Articte XXVI 

Consular officers shall have exclusive cognizance of controver- 
sies relating to the internal order of merchant vessels and other 
private vessels under the flag of their country and they alone 
shall be competent to take cognizance of cases, wherever aris- 
ing, between officers and crew concerning discipline on board, 
provided the vessel and the persons implicated in such cases 
have entered a port within their district. Such officers shall 
also, if the local laws permit, be competent to take cognizance 
of coutroversies concerning the adjustment of the wages of the 
crew and the execution of contracts relating thereto. 

When an act committed on board a merchant vessel or other 
private vessel flying the flag of the country by which the con- 
sular officer is appointed and being within the territorial 
waters of the country in which he exercises his funetions, is, 
according to local laws, defined as a crime and punishable as 
such, the consular officer may concern himself with the case 
only in so far as the local laws permit. 

It is understood that except in the cases referred to in the 
preceding puragraph, the local authorities shall intervene only 
when the disorder that has arisen on board ship is of such a 
nature as to disturb tranquility and public order, on shore or 
in the port, or when a person of the country or not belonging to 
the crew shall be concerned therein. 

Consular officers may, within the territorial waters of the 
country in which they exercise their functions, freely invoke 
the assistance of the local police authorities in any matter per- 
taining to the maintenance of internal order on board a vessel 
under the flag of the country by which they were appointed, 
and upon their request the necessary assistance shall be given 
them. 

Consular officers may appear with the officers and crews of 
vessels under the flag of the country by which they are ap- 
pointed, before the judicial authorities of the country in which 
they exercise their functions, to render assistance as inter- 
preters or agents. 

ARTICLE XXVII 

If a vessel of one of the High Contracting Parties is wrecked 
off the coasts of the other Party, the consular officer of the 
country the flag of which such vessel flies and within whose 
consular district the wreck may have occurred, shall direct the 
operations of salvage. Pending the arrival of such consular 
officer, who shall immediately be informed of the occurrence, 
the local authorities shall take all necessary measures for the 
protection of persons and the conservation of wrecked property. 
They shall interfere only to protect the interests of the salvors 
who do not belong to the crew of the wrecked vessel and to 
assure the execution of the dispositions to be observed for the 
entry and exportation of the merchandise saved. It is under- 
stood that such merchandise is not to be subjected to any cus- 
toms charges, unless it be intended for consumption in the 
country where the wreck may have taken place. 

The intervention of the local authorities in these different 
cases shall occasion no expense of any kind, except such as may 
be caused by the operations of salvage and the conservation of 
the merchandise saved, and such as would be incurred in similar 
circumstances by national vessels. 

ARTICLE XXVIII 


The territorles of the High Contracting Parties to which the 
provisions of the present Treaty extend, include all areas of 
land, water and air over which the Parties exercise their soy- 
ereign authority, except the Panama Canal Zone. 

ARTICLE XXIX 

American nationals and their property shall be exempt from 
the payment, on account of fiscal years prior to the fiscal year 
1922-1923, of any impost, tax or surtax to which, in virtue of 
the status which they enjoyed on August 1, 1914, they were not 
subject. 

In case sums have been collected after May 15, 1923, on ac- 
count of fiscal years prior to the fiscal year 1922-1923, the 
amount thereof shall be reimbursed to those entitled, on the 
coming into force of the present Treaty. 

There shall be no recourse as regards the sums collected prior 
to May 15, 1923. 

ARTICLE XXX 

Irom the coming into force of the present Treaty the Treaties 
heretofore concluded between the United States of America and 
the Ottoman Empire shall absolutely and finally cease to be 
effective as between the High Contracting Parties. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to replace the Treaty of 
Extradition of 1874 by the new Treaty of Extradition signed 
this day. 

ArticLe XXXI 

The present Treaty shall come into force two months after 
the date of the exchange of ratifications. Articles I and II of 
this Treaty shall have a permanent duration. Articles LII, IV, 
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V, VI, VII and VIIT shall have a duration of seven years 
Articles IX to XXVII shall have a duration of five years. 
Should neither of the High Contracting Parties have notified 
the other six months before the expiration of the respective 
periods above indicated of its intention to denounce the groups 
of Articles to which these periods apply, the said Articles wi)}| 
remain in force until the expiration of a period of six months 
from the moment at which they shall have been denounced. 
ArricLe XXXII 


The present Treaty, in French, English and Turkish, shall be 
ratified. In case of divergence the French text shall prevail. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Constantinople as soon 
as possible. 

In faith whereof the Plenipotentiaries above named have 
signed the present Treaty and have thereto affixed their seals, 

Done at Lausanne, August 6, 1923. 





(L.8.) JoserpH C. GREW. (L.8.)  Ismer, 
. (L.8.) Dr. Riza Nour, 
(L. 8.) Hassan, 
[Translation] 


DELEGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE GRAND NATIONAL 
ASSEMBLY OF TURKEY TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
Lausanne, August 4, 1922. 

Mr. MINisterR: I have the honor to inform Your Excellency 
that at one time during the discussions of the “ establishment” 
convention signed at Lausanne on July 24, 1923, it had been 
planned to annex to the aforesaid convention, in the form of a 
declaration, certain provisions concerning the religious and 
philanthropic institutions of the nationality of the three in- 
viting powers. 

However, it was finally decided that this declaration should 
be replaced by letters from the Turkish delegation addressed to 
the three inviting powers. 

In transmitting to Your Excellency a copy of these identie 
letters, I have the honor to inform you that throughout the 
duration of the “establishment” convention in question, simi- 
lar institutions of the nationality of the United States of 
Amertea shall enjoy in Turkey, under the same conditions, the 
same treatment as that accorded to the institutions of the 
powers referred to above, 

Accept, Mr. Minister, the assurance of my very high con- 
sideration. 

M. Ismet. 

His Excellency, Mr. Grew, 

Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, Berne, 





[Translation] 


DELEGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THB 
GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF TURKEY 
TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
Lausanne, July 24, 1923. 

EXcELLENCY: With reference to the “establishment” con- 
vention signed at Lausanne to-day, and pursuant to the de- 
cision taken by the first committee at its meeting of May 19, 
1923, regarding the substitution of an exchange of letters for 
the declaration, which was to have been annexed to the said 
convention, I have the honor to declare, in the name of my 
Government that the latter will recognize the existence of 
(British, French, Italian) religious, scholastic, and medical 
establishments and charitable institutions recognized as ex- 
isting in Turkey before October 30, 1914, and that it will 
favorably examine the status of other (British, French, 
Italian) institutions of a similar character actually existing 
in Turkey on the date of the treaty of peace signed to-day, 
with a view to regularizing their position. 

The establishments and institutions mentioned above will, 
as regards fiscal charges of every kind, be treated on a foot- 
ing of equality with similar Turkish establishments and insti- 
tutions, and will be subject to administrative measures of a 
public character as well as to the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the latter. It is, however, understood that the Turkish 
Government will take into account the conditions under which 
these establishments carry on their work, and, in so far as 
schools are concerned, the practical organization of their teach- 
ing arrangements. 

I avail, etc., 
A true copy of the original. 


ISMET. 


Tewrik KIAMIL. 
His Excellency, 
Sir Horace RuMBOLD, 
General Pe.ie, 
Mr. MoNTAGNA, 
Delegates to the Peace Conference 
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{Translation] [Translation] 


DELPGATION OF THE GovERNMENT OF TIE 
GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF ‘TURKEY 
TO THE PRACK CONFERENCE, 
Lausanne. 

The undersigned, acting in virtue of their full powers, de- 
clare that the Turkish Government will appoint for a period 
of five years three European medical specialists as counsellors 
of the sanitary administration of the frontiers. These medi- 
eal specialists sha}l be Turkish officials and shall be attached 
to the ministry of health. They shall be chosen by the said 
Government from a list of six names prepared in agreement by 
the health eommitiee of the League of Nations and by the 
International Bureau of Public Health. Their salary, as well 
as the other terms of their appointment, shall be settled by 
agreement between the said Government and the two above- 
mentioned international organizations. 

The Turkish sanitary administration shall establish, with 
the cooperation of the three above-mentioned Puropean coun- 
sellors, regulations determining the organization of the sani- 
tary administration of the coasts and frentiers of Turkey. 
These regulations shall be in accordance with the terms of the 
international sanitary conventions and, in so far as the Straits 
are concerned, with the terms of the Straits convention signed 
this day. 

The yield of the santtary taxes collected by the Turkish 
administration shall be exclusively applied to the needs of the 
sanitary administration of Turkey, and shall appear in a 
special budget, which shall be prepared for this purpose by the 
ministry of health. 

Done at Lausanne, July 24, 1925. 


DELEGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF TURKEY 
To THE Peace CONFERENCE, 

Lausanne, August 4, 1923. 
Mr. Mrnister: In response to the desire expressed by Your 
Excellency, I have the honor to transmit to you herewith, for 
~our information, copies of the two declarations relative to the 
judicial administration and to the employment in the service of 
the Turkish sanitary administration of several European spe- 
cialists. These declarations have a duration of five years each. 
Accept, Excellency, the assurance of my high consideration. 

M. IsMer. 


















His Excellency, Mr. Grew, 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of the United States of America, Berne. 


[Translation] 


DELEGATION OF THE GOVERNMENT OF THE 
GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY OF TURKEY 
TO THE PEACE CONFERENCE, 
Lausanne. 

The Turkish delegation has already had occasion to state that 
the Government of the Grand National Assembiy of Turkey is 
in a position to insure to foreigners before the Turkish courts 
all the safeguards of a good judicial system and to provide 
therefor in the full exercise of its sovereignty and without any 
kind of foreign interference. It is nevertheless disposed to in- 
stitute investigations and studies in order to introduce such 
reforms as may be justified by the progress of manners and 
civilization. 

In this spirit the undersigned, acting in virtue of their full 
powers, desire to make the following declaration: 

1. The Turkish Government proposes to take immediately 
into its service, for such period as it may consider necessary, 
not being less than five years, Huropean legal counsellors whom 
it will select from a list prepared by the Permanent Court of 
International Justiee of The Hague from among jurists na- 
tionals of countries which did not take part in the war of 1914— 
1918, and who will be engaged as Turkish ofiicials. 

2. These legal counseliors will serve under the minister of 
justice; some will be posted in the city of Constantinople and 
others in the city of Smyrna. They will take part in the work 
of the legislative commissions. It will be their duty to ob- 
serve, without interfering in the performance by the magis- 
trates of their duties, the working of the Turkish civil, com- 
mercial, and criminal courts, and to forward to the minister 
of justice such reports as they may consider necessary; they 
will be competent to receive all complaints which may arise 
from the administration ef justice in civil, commercial, or 
criminal matters, the execution of sentences, or the applica- 
tion of the laws, with a view to bringing such complaints to 
the notice of the minister of justice in order te insure the 
strict observance of the provisions of Turkish law. 

Similarly, they will be competent to receive such complaints 
as may be caused by domiciliary visits, perquisitions, er arrests; 
moreover, these measures shall, in the judicial districts of 
Constantinople and of Smyrna, be brought immediately after their 
execution to the notice of the legal counsellor by the local rep- 
resentative of the minister of justice; this official shall in such 
— be competent to correspond directly with the legal coun- 
sellor. 

5. In cases of minor offenses release on bail shall always be 
ordered, unless such provisional release entails danger to public 
safety er impedes the investigation of the case. 

_4. In civil or commercial matters all references to arbitra- 
tion and clauses in agreements providing therefor are allowed. 
and the arbitral decisions rendered in pursuance thereof shall 
be exeented on being indorsed by the president of the court of 
first instance, who can not refuse his indorsement unless the 
decision should be contrary to public order. 

5. The present declaration shall remain in force for a period 
of five years. 


_ Done at Lausanne, July 24, 1923. 


[u.s.] Ismer. 
[u.8.] Riza Nove. 
[L. 8.] TLASSAN. 

A true copy of the original. 


Tewrrk KIamit. 


(Translation] 


AMERICAN-TURKISH NEGOTIATIONS—MINUTES OF THE MEETING oF 
Avoeust 6, 1928 

The American and Turkish plenipotentiaries met on August 6, 
1923, at the Hotel Beau Rivage, at 4 o'clock im the afternoon. 

There were present: Mr. Grew, Mr. Dolbeare, Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Belin, Mr. Turlington, Mr. Barnes, United States of America; 
Ismet Pasha, Riza Nour Bey, Hassan Bey, Moustafa Cheref 
Bey, Munir Bey, Tewfik Kiamil Bey, Hussein Bey, Turkey. 

Ismet Pasha in opening the discussion desired to point out 
that by article 2 of the treaty which was to be signed to-day 
between the United States of America and Turkey, which pro- 
vides for the abrogation of the capitulation, the Turkish Gov- 
ernment understood the complete abolition of all the capitula- 
tions, both those embodied in the old treaties and those result- 
ing from usage. 

This abolition therefore applied to every sort of capitulation, 
no matter what might be its nature or origin. 

Ismet Pasha asked Mr. Grew whether he concurred in this 
interpretation by the Turkish Government of article 2. 

Mr. Grew replied that he concurred on this point. 

With reference to article 3, Mr. Grew desired to point out 
that his Government considered that the provisions of this 
article were without prejudice to the right of either of the high 
contracting parties to regulate immigration into its territory as 
it might see fit. In order to define the form of application of the 
term “upon condition of (subject to) reciprocity” contained 
in paragraph 4 of article 3 and paragraph 2 of article 4 of the 
general treaty, relative to the acquisition, possession, and dis- 
position of immovable property by the respective nationals and 
companies of the two countries, as well as the right of the 
aforementioned companies to engage in various sorts of com- 
merce and industry, Mr. Grew made the following statement: 


The denial or the restriction to which foreign nationals or companics 
may be subject in one section of the territory of the United States of 
America with respect to the enjoyment of the rights mentioned in para- 
graph 4 of article 3 and in paragraph 2 of article 4 may not, in an 
attempt to apply the same treatment, be invoked by Turkey except 
with regard to citizens or companies of that section. 


Mr. Grew asked Ismet Pasha whether he concurred in the 
view expressed in the declaration which he had just made. 

Ismet Pasha replied that he concurred in this view. 

Concerning the prevision included at the end of paragraph 4 
of article 3, which permits nationals of the two countries to 
employ agents of their own choosing, Ismet Pasha made the 


{t.s.] Isxer. 
[t.8.] Dr, Riza Nour, 
[t.s.] TAssan, 


A true copy of the original. 


 Tewrik KramMin. 
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observation that this provision could not be invoked by American 
nationals in Turkey in order to employ in their service work- 
wen of a foreign mutionality, the question of the employment 
of foreign workmen being reserved to the domain of Turkish 
internal legislation and administration. Similarly, the afore- 
mentioned provision could not be invoked in order to open to 
foreign nationals the practice of professions which under the 
law were forbidden to all foreigners in Turkey. 

Mr. Grew replied that he accepted this view. 

So far as concerns the freedom of access to the tribunals 
mentioned in paragraph 5 of article 3 of The general treaty, 
Ismet Pasha wished to make it clear that this right would be 
exercised under reserve of the provisions relative to security 
judicatam solvi and to gratuitous legal assistance, which would 
be governed by local legislation, 

Mr. Grew replied that he accepted this point of view. 

With reference to article 9, Mr. Grew recalled that the Ameri- 
ean experts had proposed to insert in this article the most- 
favored-nation clause, so far as coastwise traffic was concerned, 
This clause was omitted at the request of the Turkish experts, 
who declared that by virtue of the commercial convention 
signed on July 24, 1923, at Lausanne, between Turkey and the 
allied powers coastwise trailic and port services were in Turkey 
exclusively reserved to the national flag and that the Turkish 
Government had no intention of modifying this situation. The 
Turkish experts had added that although certain of the foreign 
companies in Turkey were authorized to continue their opera- 
tions for a fixed period, this period was strictly limited to the 
time necessary to permit these companies to wind up their 
affairs 

Mr. Grew observed that in the name of his Government he 
took note of the declaration made by the Turkish experts and 
that he reserved the point of view ef his Government in case 
the situation referred to in this declaration should be modified. 

With reference to Article X of the general treaty, which 
specifies most-favored-nation treatment for the ships and air- 
eraft, both of commerce and of war, of the United States of 
America, on conditions that they conform to the rules estab- 
lished by the Straits convention signed at Lausanne July 24, 
W238, hetween Turkey and the allied powers, Ismet Pasha 
wished to remark that in case the aforementioned convention 
should not be put into force Turkey would not be bound with 
regard to the United States of America by the provision of the 
nforementioned convention. Ismet Pasha added that in this 
case the United States of America would enjoy only the treat- 
ment which ‘Turkey should decide to accord the most favored 
nition. Ile therefore inquired whether Mr. Grew agreed with 
him on this subject. 

Mr. Grew replied that he accepted the view which the chair- 
nuin of the ‘Turkish delegation had just expressed. He added 
that it went without saying that the ships and aircraft of the 
United States would not be obliged to conform to the rules 
established by the Straits convention, except in so far as these 
rules were in force at any given mement and that the provi- 
sions of the article in question did not imply any obligation for 
the United States to adhere to the Straits convention. 

Ismet Pasha declared that he still hoped that the Government 
of the United States would adhere to the Straits convention at 
the first opportune moment. 

With reference to Article XXIIT, which provides that con- 
sular officers may, in their respective districts, address them- 
selves to national, state, provincial, or municipal authorities, 
Ismet Pasha declared that since in Turkey, outside of state, 
provincial, and municipal authorities, there did not exist a 
category of authorities functioning as “national,” and since 
consular officers could not address themselves in connection 
with their consular duties to the authorities of the central govy- 
ernment in the capital, he understood by this article that con- 
sular officers would address themselves only to those civil 
functionaries in their districts, whether state, provincial, or 
municipal, with whom the consular officers of other powers 
were in official relationship. Mr. Grew declared that he also 
concurred on this point. ; 

Concerning Article XXIX, which specifies that there shall 
not be imposed upon American nationals or on their property 
for the fiscal years prior to that of 1922-23, any impost, tax, 
or surtax to which by virtue of the status which they enjoyed 
on August 1, 1914, American nationals or their property were 
not subject, Mr. Grew asked Ismet Pasha whether the word 
“ ressortissants ” (nationals) which is used, included companies 
and associations as well as individuals. 

Ismet Pasha replied that companies and associations were 
also included in the term “ ressortissants” (nationals). 

Mr. Grew recalled that in consenting to omit the article 
which appeared in the initial American draft relative to natu- 
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ralization, the American delegation had urged that careful note 
be taken of the hope entertained by the Government of the 
United States that negotiations for the conclusion of a separate 
convention in this matter would be begun at an early date. 

Ismet Pasha desired to state in reply that the Turkish Goy- 
ernment had not changed its point of view with reference to 
regulations in force in Turkey relative to the conditions and 
consequences of the naturalization of Turkish nationals. 

Under reserve of this observation, Ismet Pasha declared that 
he was ready to recommend to his Government the commence- 
ment of negotiations on the question raised by his excellency, 
Mr. Grew. ; 

Mr. Grew replied that he would take pleasure in communi- 
cating to his Government the declaration of His Excellency, 
Ismet Pasha, and that he hoped that a basis would be found 
for an agreement between the two Governments concerning 
this question, 

Mr. Grew pointed out that the supplementary assurances 
given by the Turkish delegation concerning the régimé of re- 
ligious, educational, and hospital institutions in Turkey, which 
were included in the report dated May 18, 1923, of the sub- 
committee of the conference at Lausanne intrusted with the 
study of this question, should be applied to American institu- 
tions, 

Ismet Pasha replied that it was agreed that the assurances 
in question applied to American institutions, 

Mr. Grew observed that the French texts of the two treaties 
drawn up at Lausanne were to be signed to-day. The English 
and Turkish texts of these treaties would be signed by the same 
plenipotentiaries subsequenily and would bear the same date 
as the French texts; they would be considered as having been 
signed at Lausanne. 

Ismet Pasha approved this procedure, 

After speeches by the respective plenipotentiaries the mect- 
ing was closed by Ismet Pasha at 4.30 in the afternoon. 

Josern C. Grew. 
M. ISMET. 

Resolved (two-thirds of the Senators present concurring 
therein), That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification 
of Executive Z, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, a treaty to 
regulate the general relations between the United States and 
Turkey, signed at Lausanne, Switzerland, on August 6, 192%, 
subject to the following reservations and understandings to be 
set forth in an exchange of notes between the High Contracting 
Parties so as to make it plain that this condition is understood 
and accepted by each of them: 

First, that there shall be added to Article III of said treaty 
the following: “ Nothing herein contained shall be construed 
to affect existing statutes of either country in relation to the 
immigration of aliens or the right of either country to enact 
such statutes.” 

Second, that the second paragraph of Article IX and Article 
XIV shall remain in force for twelve months from the date 
of exchange of ratifications, and if not then terminated on 
ninety days’ previous notice shall remain in force until Legis- 
lation inconsistent therewith shall be enacted by either of the 
High Contracting Parties when the same shall automatically 
lapse at the end of sixty days from such enactment, and on 
such lapse each High Contracting Party shall enjoy all the 
rights which it would have possessed had such paragraph or 
article not been embraced in the treaty. 


NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate March 25, 1926 
COLLECTOR OF INTERNAL REVENUE 
Galen H. Welch, of Long Beach, Calif., to be collector of 


internal revenue for the sixth district of California in place 
of Rex B. Goodcell, resigned. 
CoLLectToR OF CUSTOMS 
Emile Kuntz, of New Orleans, La., to be collector of customs 
for customs collection district No. 20, with headquarters at 
New Orleans, La. Reappointment. 
Pusiic HeaLttH SERVICE 
Asst. Surg. Lienen M. Rogers to be passed assistant surgeon 
in the Public Health Service to rank as such from April 5, 1026. 
This officer has passed the examination required by law and 
the regulations of the service. 
REAPPOINTMENT IN THE OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS OF THE ARMY 
GENERAL OFFICER 


Brig. Gen. Hugh Samuel Johnson, Reserve, to be Brigadier 
General, Reserve, from April 11, 1926. 








1926 


PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Leander Isbell to be postmaster at Albertville, Ala., in place 
of Leander Isbell. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1926. 

George W. Buck to be postmaster at Thomaston, Ala., in place 
of G. W. Buck. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 
1925, 

ARKANSAS 

James II. Elkins to be postmaster at Blytheville, Ark., in 
place of J. H. Elkins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Edwin C. Widener to be postmaster at Delight, Ark., in place 
of BE. C. Widener. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

tenjamin W. Allen to be postmaster at Hamburg, Ark., in 
place of B. W. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Ida Burns to be postmaster at Heber Springs, Ark., in place 
of Ida Burns. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Edward L. Hamilton to be postmaster at McCrory, Ark., in 
place of E. L. Hamilton. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

James F. Rieves to be postmaster at Marion, Ark., in place 
of J. F. Rieves. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Grace P. Stark to be postmaster at Marked Tree, Ark., in 
place of G. P. Stark. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

John Q. Skipper to be postmaster at Morrillton, Ark., in 
place of J. Q. Skipper. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Henry Bringman to be postmaster at Pine Pluff, Ark., in 
place of Henry Bringman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

William O. Roberts to be postmaster at Sheridan, Ark., in 
place of W. O. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Edgar E. Hudspeth to be postmaster at Texarkana, Ark., 
in place of FE. E. Hudspeth. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

CALIFORNIA 

Thomas J. Durfee to be postmaster at Bieber, Calif.. in 
place of T. J. Durfee. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 10, 1926. 

Robert L. Abell to be postmaster at San Joaquin, Callf., 
in place of R. L. Abell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Mareh 4, 1926. 

CONNECTICUT 

William 8S. Tifft to be postmaster at Seymour, Conn., in 
place of W. 8S. Tifft. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

DELAWARE 

Josiah D. Robbins to be postmaster at Milton, Del., in place 
of J. D. Rebbins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Mark L. Davis to be postmaster at Milford, Del., in place 
of M. L. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

IDAHO 

Norman O'Donnell to be postmaster at Elk River, Idaho, 
in place of Norman O'Donnell. Inecumbent’s commission 
expired February 21, 1926. 

Benjamin O. Braham to be postmaster at Kellogg, Idaho, 
in place of B. O. Braham. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

ILLINOIS 

Iley Smith to be postmaster at Willow Hill, Ill, in place 
of ley Smith. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 
22, 1925. 

Hioward K. Johnson to be postmaster at Blue Mound, IIL, in 
place of H. C. Murphy, resigned. 

INDIANA 


Hurley J. MeAlister to be postmaster at Kingman, Ind., in 
place of M. L. Cory. Incumbent’s commission expired June 5, 
1924. 

Joseph A. Spears to be postmaster at Loogootee, Ind., in place 
of J. A. Spears. Incumbent’s commission expires Mareh 29, 
1926. 

Herbert K. Laramore to be postmaster at Knox, Ind., in 
place of C. A. Baker, removed. 
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IOWA 


Sid J. Backus to be postmaster at Algona, Iowa, in place of 
S. J. Backus. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Harry C. Graves to be postmaster at Madrid, Iowa, in place 
= Hf. C. Graves. Incumbent’s commission expired October 20, 
925. 

Laura M. Smith to be postmaster at Montour, Iowa, in place 
of L. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Lowrie W. Smith to be postmaster at Scranton, Iowa, In 
place of L. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired Novem- 
ber 8, 1925. 

Glenn F. Shortess to be postmaster at Traer, Iowa, in place 
of F. H. Hoeppner, resigned. 

KANSAS 

Clarence C. Cramer to be postmaster at Dighton, Kans., in 
place of J. A. Radford, Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 20, 1925. 

K. Leanor Lee to be postmaster at Portis, Kans., in place 
of K. L. Lee. Incumbent’s commission expired February 21, 
1926. 

KENTUCKY 

Francis A. Wiseman to be postmaster at Cecilia, Ky. in 
place of FY A. Wiseman, 
March 29, 1926, 

Albert R. Hornback to be postmaster at Sonora, Ky., in 
place of A. R. Hornback. 
March 29, 1926. 


incumbent's commission expires 


Incumbent’s commission expires 


LOUISIANA 


Oliver T. Slater to be postmaster at Sibley, La., in 


place 
of A. M. Wardlaw, removed. 


MAINE 

William C. Bryant to be postmaster at Lewiston, Me., in 
place of W. C. Bryant. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Robert A. Alexander to be postmaster at Saco, Me., in place 
of R. A. Alexander. Incumbent’s commission expires Mareh 
29, 1926. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

tussell E. McKenzie to be postmaster at Foxboro, Mass., 
in place of R. BE. McKenzie. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Samuel F. Brown to be postmaster at Indian Orchard, 
Mass., in place of S. F. Brown. 
pires March 29, 1926. 

Harry E. King to be postmaster at Millis, Mass., in place of 
H. BE. King. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 29, 1926. 

Thaddeus B. Fenno to be postmaster at Westminster, Mass., 
in place of T. B. Fenno. incumbent's 
March 29, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission ex- 


commission expires 


MICHIGAN 


Lewis J. Hough to be postmaster at Flushing, Mich., in 
place of L. J. Hough. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
29, 1926. 

Richard Stephenson to be postmaster ut Gladwin, Mich., in 
place of W. B. Schlichter, resigned. 


MINNESOTA 


Robert B. Forrest to be postmaster at Lake Wilson, Minn., 
in place of R. B. Forrest. 
November 22, 1925. 

Maxwell W. Johnson to be postmaster at Milroy, Minn., in 
place of M. W. Johnson. 
November 22, 1925. 


Incumbent’s commfssion expired 


Incumbent’s commission expired 


MISSOURI 


Russell EK. Worth to be postmaster at Bogard, Mo., in place 
of R. E. Worth. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Lewis E. Nicholson to be postmaster at Green Ridge, Mo., 
in place of L. E. Nicholson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Avery P. Blankenship to be postmaster at Holcomb, Mo., in 
place of A. P. Blankenship. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

James P. Scott to be postmaster at Kahoka, Mo., in place of 
J. P. Seott. Ineumbent’s commission expired February 2s, 
1926. 

Henry Dodge to be postmaster at New London, Mo., in place 
of Henry Dedge. Incumbent’s commission expires Mareh 29, 
1926. 
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MONTANA 


M. Turco to be postmaster at Absarokee, Mont., in 
M. Turco. 


Leontine 
place of L. 
29, 1926. 

James N. 
of J. N. 
1026. 





j 


Incumbent’s commission expires March | 





Starbuck to be postmaster at Valier, Mont., in place | 
Starbuck. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, | 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Albert C. Cochran to be postmaster at Andover, N. TL, in 
plnawe of A. C. Cochran. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 20, 1926. 

Dana B. Rounds to be postmaster at Hill, N. IL, in piace of 
D. LB. Reunds. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 


NEW JERSEY 

red D. Matteson to be postmaster at Berlin, N. J., in place | 
of F. DD. Matteson. Incumbent's commission expires March | 
20, 1926. 

Raymond W. Losey to be postmaster at Blairstown, N. 
in place of R. W. Losey. 
November 15, 1925. 

Charles G. Melick to be postmaster at Milford, N. J., in place 
of ©. G. Melick. Incumbent’s commission expired March 22, 
1926 

John H. Stegmann to be postmaster at Westwood, N. J., in 
place of J. Hi. Stegmann. 
January 30, 1826. 


J. | 
Incumbent's commission expired | 





| 
Incumbent’s commission expired | 


NEW MEXICO 


Elizabeth A. Gumm to be postmaster at Carrizozo, N. Mex., | 
in place of KE. A. Gumm. Incumbent’s commission expired | 
March 7, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Wilbur A. Van Duzee to be postmaster at Gouverneur, N. Y., 
in place of W. A. Van Duzee. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 23, 1926. 

Harold W. Smith to be postmaster at Great Neck, N. Y., in 
place of A. W. Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Marion B. Prescott to be postmaster at Ayden, N. C., in place 
of M. B. Prescott. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Jethro A. Hooper to be postmaster at Elizabeth City, N. C., 
in place of J. A. Hooper. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Otis M. Davis to be postmaster at Fremont, N. C., in place of 
0. M. Davis. Incumbernt’s commission expires March 29, 1926. 

Rtobert I. Blevins to be postmaster at Jefferson, N. C., in 
place of R. F. Blevins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
27, 1926. 

Walter IH. Finch to be postmaster at Kittrell, N. C., in place 
of W. IL. Finch. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Christopher H. Mattocks to be postmaster at Maysville, N. C., 
in place of C. H. Mattocks. Incumbent’s commission expired | 
January 21, 1926. 

Mack H. Brantley to be postmaster at Spring Hope, N. : 


in place of M. H. Brantley. 
‘March 29, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expires 


oHio 


George P. Phillips to be postmaster at Fayette, Ohio, in place 
of G. P. Phillips. 
1926. 

Orlow TH. Wertenberger to be postmaster at Leroy, Ohio, in 
place of O. Hl. Wertenberger. Incumbent's commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

Jolin C. Caldwell to be postmaster at Oxford, Ohio, in place 
of J. G. Caldwell. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1928. 

Florence S. Van Gorder to be postmaster at Warren, Ohio, 
in piace of F. S. Van Gorder. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

Benjamin E. Westwood to be postmaster at Youngstown, 
Ohio, in place of B. BE. Westwood. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 27, 1926, 


Incumbent’s commission expired January 23, 


OKLAHOMA 

Richard H. Bowser to be postmaster at Blanchard, Okla., in 
place of Kk. H. Bowser. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 22, 1926. 

LeRoy K. Butts to be postmaster at El Reno, Okia., in place 
of lL. K. Butts. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 
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James W. Elliott to be postmaster at Fairland, Okla., in place 
of J. W. Ellictt. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29 
1926. : 

Joseph J. Atteberry to be postmaster at Gould, Okla., in place 
of J. J. Atteberry. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27 
1926. 
Carl O. White to be postmaster at Okemah, Okla., in place of 
W. B. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expired October 22, 
1925. 

Dan Voorhees to be postmaster at Walters, Okla., in place of 
Dan Voorhees. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Albert L. Snyder to be postmaster at Three Sands, Okla. 
Office became presidential January 1, 1925. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Arthur A. Butz to be postmaster at Alburtis, Pa., in place of 
A. A. Butz. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 1926. 

Vera Ritchey to be postmaster at Dunlo, Pa., in place of Verg 
Ritehey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 1926, 

Kay C. Fuller to be postmaster at Springboro, Pa., in place of 
K. C. Fuller. Incumbent’s commission expired December 22, 
1925. 

RHODE ISLAND 

IIenry D. Banks to be postmaster at Fast Greenwich, R. I. 
in place of H. D. Banks. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Samuel Seabury, 2d, to be postmaster at Tiverton, R. L., in 
place of Samuel Seabury, 2d. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires March 27, 1926. 

William J. Clemence to be postmaster at Washington, R. I., 
in place of W. J. Clemence. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


Thomas J. Karnes to be postmaster at Georgetown, S. C., 
in place of T. J. Karnes. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Mason ©, Stroud to be postmaster at Great Falls, S. C., in 
place of J. M. Pagan. Incumbent’s coimission expired Jannu- 
ary 17, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

William H. James to be postmaster at Martin, S. Dak., in 

place of J. G. Wordeman, removed. 


TEN NESSEER 


Jasper D. Wright to be postmaster at Jamestown, Tenn., in 
place of J. D. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
13, 1926. - 

Helen M. Ruef te be postmaster at Sewanee, 'Tenn., in place 
of H. M. Ruef. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

Ocie C. Hawkins to be postmaster at Stanton, Tenn., in place 
of O. C. Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2%, 
1926. 

TEXAS 


Charles E. Wood to be postmaster at Alto, Tex., in place of 
©. E. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 1926. 

James W. Griffin to be postmaster at Desdemona, Tex., in 
place of J. W. Griffin. Incumbent’s commission expired Febru- 
ary 22, 1926. 

Hugo Simon to be postmaster at Farmersville, Tex., in place 
of Hugo Simon. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
1926. 

Wilmer D. Randolph to be postmaster at Menard, Tex., in 
place of W. D. Randolph. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Hugh D. Burleson to be postmaster at Streetman, Tex., in 
place of H. D. Burleson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

John Plummer to be postmaster at Thurber, Tex., in place of 
John Plummer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 2, 
1926. 

Stanford P. Rosette to be postmaster at Mission, Tex., in 
place of T. H. Spilman, resigned. 


UTAH 


Julius S. Dalley to be postmaster at Kanab, Utah, in place 
of J. 8S. Dalley. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1926. 












VIRGINIA 


Roland L. Somers to be postmaster at Bloxom, Va., in place 
of R. L. Somers. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 


1926. 
William J. Ivey to be postmaster at Caflett, Va., in place of 


W. J. Ivey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 1926. 
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Grief C. Giles to be postmaster at Chatham, Va., in place of 
G. ©. Giles. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 1926. 
James CC, Huff to be postmaster at Cheriton, Va., in place of 
J. C. Huff. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 1926. 

Thomas J. Wilson to be postmaster at Clifton Forge, Va., 
in place of T. J. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

Henry H. Hardenbergh to be postmaster at Fredericks Hall, 
Va., in place of H. H. Hardenbergh. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 27, 1926. 

Silverius C. Hall to be postmaster at Hallwood, Va., in place 
of 8. C. Hall. . Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 1926. 

Ruth E. Brown to be postmaster at Hamilton, Va., in place 
of R. EB. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

Jobn W. Gibbs to be postmaster at Howardsville, Va., in 
place of J. W. Gibbs. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
27, 1926. 

Arthur B. Bundick to be postmaster at Keller, Va., in place 
of A. B. Bundick. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1926, 

Thomas L. Woolfolk to be postmaster at Louisa, Va., in place 
of T. L. Woolfolk. Incumbent'’s commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

William R. Berry to be postmaster at Meherrin, Va., in place 
of W. R. Berry. Inecumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

Raymond D. Williams to be postmaster at Pembroke, Va., in 
place of R. D. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

Myron B. Bickers to be postmaster at Stanardsville, Va., in 
place of M. B. Bickers. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
27, 1926. 

James R. Miller to be postmaster at Strasburg, Va., in place 
of J. R. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

WASHINGTON 

Leonidas I. Wakefield to be postmaster at Elma, Wash., in 
place of L. I. Wakefield. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 10, 1926, 

George M. Mathis to be postmaster at Granger, Wash., ip 
place of G. M. Mathis. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

J. Carlin Hustead to be postmaster at Meadowbrook, W. Va., 
in place of J. C. Hustead. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

William N. Cummins to be postmaster at Red Jacket, W. Va., 
in place of W. N. Cummins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

éames D. Huber to be postmaster at Reedsville, W. Va., in 
place of J. D. Huber. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
27, 1926. 

Robert R. Church to be postmaster at Winding Gulf, W. Va., 
in place of R. R. Church. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 27, 1926. 

Mamie H. Barr to be postmaster at Winfield, W. Va., in place 
of M. H. Barr. Incumbent’s commission expires March 29, 
1926. 

WISCONSIN 

Charles J. Anderson to be postmaster at Clayton, Wis., in 
place of C. J. Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 15, 1926. 

John 'T. Johnson to be postmaster at Hollandale, Wis., in 
place of J. T. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
7, 1926. 

Albert W. Priess to be postmaster at Maiden Rock, Wis., 
in place of A. W. Priess. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

WYOMING 


Charles M. Hett to be postmaster at Thermopolis, Wyo., 
in place of ©. M. Hett. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Jreculive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 25, 1926 
POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Nellie Pellet, Brawley. 
Walter D. Neilson, Del Monte. 
Ray G. Brackett, Geyserville. 
Tracy Learnard, Gilroy. 
Frank L. Huff, Mountain View. 
John W. G. Mauger, Standard. 








COLORADO 
Hoyt D. Whipple, Berthoud. 
Frank M. Whalen, Deertrail. 
Albert Neuman, Elbert. 

Norman P. Beckett, Lafayette. 
Thomas S. Perey, Tabernash. 


DELAWARE 
Samuel S. Dennison, Yorklyn. 


FLORIDA 

William T. DuPree, Citra. 

Homer B. Rainey, Wauchula, 
INDIANA 

Jennette Mertz, Bunker Hill. 

Earl R. Shinn, Mentone. 

Omer R. Metz, South Whitley. 

Othor Wood, Waldron. 

William W. Schmidt, Wanatah. 


IOWA 
Mikel L. Larson, Callender. 
George E. Gates, HBdgewood. 
Weber B. Kuenzel, Garnavillo, 
Anna M. Wilhelmi, Garwin. 
Ralph A. Dunkle, Gilman. 
Jay E. Beemer, Gravity, 
William Hayes, Harlan. 
Isabelle A. Boyle, McGregor. 
Elmer L. Langlie, Marquette. 
Harley S. Rittenhouse, Monona. 
Marshall W. Maxey, Riverton. 
George H. Kinney, Stacyville. 
Simon C. V. Blade, Stanton. 
KENTUCKY 
William H. Sergent, Jenkins. 
MAINE 
Anna T. Douglass, Yarmouthville. 


MICHIGAN 
Verl L. Amsbaugh, Camden. 
Fred G. Rafter, Deeatur. 
Claude E. Hyatt, Linden. 
Otto J. Benaway, Orion. 
Charles J. Gray, Petoskey. 
Hattie B. Baltzer, Scottville. 
Grover J. Powell, Washington, 
Joseph L. Kelly, Watersmeet. 

MISSISSIPPI 
Mable C. Brashears, Gunnison. 
Florence Brady, Lula. 
MISSOURI 

Ada M. Pattee, Amsterdam. 
Carl F. Sayles, Laclede. 
Herbert H, A. Redeker, Morrison. 
Charles O. Vaughn, Weaublean. 
William P. Murphy, Wheatland. 


NEVADA 
Bert M. Weaver, Goldfield. 
NEW JERSEY 


Adrian P. King, Beachhaven. 
William Q. Schoenheit, Long Valley. 
Frank EK, Marinaccio, Madison. 

Rae B. Cook, Mount Arlington. 
Lucius C. Higgins, Mountain Lakes, 
Hareid Chafey, Point Pleasant. 


NEW YORK 


La Dette G. Elwood, Alden. 

Joseph F. Krampf, Allegany. 

Robert H. MacNaught, Hobart. 

Clinton D. Drumm, Malverne. 

Jesse W. Lewis, Petersburg. ° 
Robert L. Wilcox, Fort Leyden, 

Sutherland Lent, Sloatsburg. 

Isane Bedford, Thiells. 

Henry W. Osborn, Ulster Park, 

Wilma B. Scott, West Valley. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Malpheus F. Hinshaw, Randleman. 
Wade E. Vick, Robersonville. 
Bertie L. Matthews, Vass. 

Warren G. Elliott, Wilmington, 


t? 
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NORTH DAKOTA 


George Keller, fr., Bisbee. 
Charles A. Jordan, Cogswell 
William EB. Bowler, Noonan, 
Rolfe If. Hesketh, St. John, 
John K. Diehm, Schafer. 

onto 
Nellie E. Beam, Ansonia, 
Jacob W. Simon, Bloomdale, 
dames B. Jones, Canfield. 
Vashti Wilson, Corning. 
William H. Pfau, Hamilton. 
Willlam R. Poulson, Holgate. 
Edward W. Wiliiams, New Carlisle. 
Albert W. Davis, Norwalk. 
Khdwin M. Stover, Oakwood. 
Fred J. Wolfe, Quaker City. 


OKLAHOMA 


Albert M. Dennis, Frederick. 
Merrel L. Thompson, Hartshorne, 
Roscoe C. Fleming, Tishomingo, 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


John R. Tolbert, Abbeville. 
Clyde H, Culbreth, Landrum. 
Cary Smith, Manning. 

TEXAS 


John F, Furlow, Alvord. 
James I. Carter, Arlington. 
Ikmma L. McLaughlin, Blanket, 
. Arthur HI. Johnson, Eastland. 
Vrank W. Dusek, Flatonia. 
Tom Pringle, Goose Creek. 
William D. MeGown, Hemphill. 
Leonard M. Kealy, Lewisville. 
Homer Howard, Lockney. 
Fred M. Carrington, Marquez, 
Mary 8S. Ray, Midland. 
William F. Neal, Overton. 
VIRGINIA 
Edmund S. looker, Nokesville. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
John O. Stone, Davy. 
Ira Greathouse, Mlemington. 
George A. Brooks, Pinevihle. 
John GC. Smith, Tralee. 
John W. Mitchell, Wayne. 
selfrad Li. Gray, Welch. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, March 25, 1926 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 


The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Great and marvelous are Thy works, O Lord! But won- 
drously as so, again we are reminded that Thy love and care 
for us are sure and steadfast. O may Thy wisdom and mercy 
continue to flow around our incompleteness. Teach us with 
patience to follow Thee and give us the light of Thy truth to 
guide us on. Never let our hearts grow cold, but richer; fill 
them with the sweetness of Thy grace. May happiness be our 
heavenly portion, blessing all our families. In the integrity 
of soul, in the calmness of a conquering faith may we live on, 
work on, and journey on until the light breaks from the eternal 
hills. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


. 


CENTENNIAL OF JACKSONVILLE, ILL, 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanfmous consent that 
my colleague, Mr. Yates, may be allowed to print in the Recorp 
a speech made by him in his native town of Jacksonville, IIL, on 
its one hundredth anniversary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tilinois asks unani- 
mous consent that his coHeague; Governor YATEs, may be per- 
mitted to print in the Recorp a speech made wy him in his 
native town on its one hundredth anniversary. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection, 
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Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to extend my 
remarks, I will insert a speech delivered by myself at Jackson- 
ville, IiL, on its one hundredth anniversary, which is 


as 
follows: 


ADDRESS AT THE JACKSONVILLE CENTENNIAL, OCTOBER 6, 1925 
By Richard Yates 

Called by the partial voice of friends among your number or at 
the instance of some lovers of an old name which is, I am glad and 
proud, beyond utterance, to know, still loved by the survivors of 
259,000 Union soldiers and by their 259,000 sous and 259,000 daughters, 
and I hope by other thousands of men and women, [I have come 
here to-day to say a few words upon this sweet and solemn occasion 
and in this imposing presence. I respond to the call with pleasure, 
although I know well that many a man, and many a woman, among 
you, might, with much more propriety, have been henored with the 
invitation—the invitation to come to the boyhood home, and talk 
to the people of a coming century about the people of a going 
century—to recall the virtue of the life and death of hosts of men 
and women, who were brave men and sweet women. One of Rudyard 
Kipling’s truest sayings was that it can do the world no harm to 
know that brave wise men and sweet good women have passed this 
way before. 

Ifow intimate is the relation and connection between the century 
going and the century coming! 

When a little boy, I was much in the city of Washincton. All 
persons walking eastward along that city’s main street (called Pennsy!- 
vania Avenue) see, towering at the eastern end of the avenue, the 
great white Capitol Building, Approaching that vast building one 
day, I noticed that over the north wing, in which the Senate of the 
United States holds its sessions, there floated a great and beautiful 
national flag—the blessed. old “Stars and: Stripes’'—while over the 
south wing, in which the House of Representatives holds its sessions, 
there floated another just like it. L inquired and learned that over 
that Capitol at Washington, when the Houses are in session, there 
always float, season after season, these two flags. 

It was 50 years ago when I first saw. them, but this year, when in 
Washington, I saw them again. They were still there. They are 
there to-day. These flags fly at an immense height, and flutter in the 
midst of the strongest breezes. -The result is that they are often 
strained and often tattered. Every now and then, after a storm, a 
great rent is seen. Sometimes only the edges are frayed. Sometimes 
a whole stripe is gone. Sometimes half the stars are torn away. But 
in a day or two the injured flag flies again, with all its stripes and 
all its stars, as if it had never suffered from the storm. Now, these 
flags are never new. They are simply the same old flags, mended. 
When a stripe is blown away, a new one is put in its place, and the 
same old flag is pulled to the head of the staff. When the blue field 
and the stars are torn away, they are reproduced. When a rent occurs, 
it is darned. When a hole appears, it is patched. Then another stripe 
goes, and another new one is added. And so on, the old portions, 
after serving tirelessly and well, are blown away, the newer standing 
until the new become the old in turn, and in turn disappear. Thus, 
in endless renovation and revolution, the old flag lives on—a!ways the 
same old flag, yet changed in its entire texture—from year to year. 
There is no graveyard for this “Old Giory.” It has perpetual life, 
and although no part remains of what was originally drawn to the 
masthead, it is still a perfect flag. 

I love to think that so it is with the American Republic in which 
we live. Notwithstanding the radical changes of a hundred and fifty 
years, since 1776, the year of our independence, this Nation is to-day 
complete in all its parts. Many pleasant breezes has it met with and, 
on the other band, by many furious storms has it been buffeted. When 
George Washington died it seemed that one of the broadest stripes 
ef the national fabric had been annihilated. And when Abraham 
LincolIn was assassinated it seemed that a whirlwind had obliterated 
one of our brightest stars. The old fabric has at such times seemed, 
indeed, tattered and torn beyond repair. But the great Government 
of the United States, so long adorned, embellished, and glorified by 
Washington and Lincoln and other illustrious patriots, is destined, 
like the old flag at Washington, to replace, from time to time, its lost 
stripes with equally brilliant ones, and its missing stars with stars as 
bright. It has lived on and on, with all its sublime principles, gaining 
more than its original beauty, more than its pristine strength, and 
more than its former durability, until it stands to-day, in the eye of 
the world, more resplendent than ever before in grandeur and glory 
and honor and power. 

Yes; I love to think it is so with you. . Who are the stars and 
stripes of to-day? You are. You have quietly, calmly, uncomplain- 
ingly taken the place of the others. None of you were here a hun- 
dred years ago. But to-day you are very much here. And you must 
be reckoned with. You are, by slow and silent process, part and parcel 
of the Nation's fabric. 

William Jennings Bryan visited this city some years ago—upon the 
completion of his great trip around the world—and made a speech in 
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this park—and practically on this same spot. 
away such a long time umd been home 
didn’t know what there was left to talk 
how an old sick woman called “ Mammy ” had two doctors, one native 
new, and when the new one came, he said, “ Mammy, did 
that first doctor take your temperature?” And Mammy replied: 
“Doctor, sah, I dunno; I just dunno what I got left; he may have 
got my temperature ; but I hain’t missed nothen’ so far but my watch!” 
Bryan applied the stery by saying that every morning he missed some 
additional plank from his platform; that a man was going around 


He sald he had been 
such a short time that he 
about. He told a story of 


and one 


stealing his planks and that man was Theodore Roosevelt; and so he | 


said “1 dunno what I got left.” 
To-day I am substantially in Mr. Bryan's situation. 
dresses delivered in Jacksonville this year by Mr. Bryan, by Senator 


McKINn.ey, by Bishop Hughes, by the Chautauqua orators, and others— 


what is there left to say to Morgan County? And after the admirable 
articles—admirable in their wording and in the 
which they reveal—which have been published by the State—from the 
pen of Dr. C. EB. Black, Hon. Frank Heinl, Mrs. Mary Turner Carréel, 
Miss Georgia L. Osborne, by Samnel W. Nichols, by H. H. Bancroft, 
and etbers—which way shall 1 turn to wnearth something of interest? 

1 feel myself aimest trapped and I am doubly disconcerted, because 
I bave long looked forward with fondest hope to some such hour, 
when I should have opportunity to and disport myself as an 
orator of eloquence, excellence, and elegance before those people, whom 
1 would rather please than any people on earth. 

Coming, as I do, after all these admirable things, admirable in their 
wording, and admirable in their purpose and admirable in their effect— 
concise yet comprehensive—it would (it seems to me) be perfectly in 
order and eppropriate for me to say to your president, Dr. Cari E. 
Black, here and now, “I denno, doctah; I dunno what I got left.” 

All things considered, I have decided that a proper outline to follow 
to«lay would be to open with these preliminary words of explanation 
apd mtroduction, to close with an appeal to each individual to con- 
tribute every possible effort to hold back the floods which continually 
threaten to enguif ovr civilization, and between this opening and clos- 
ing to frame some phrases or utterances suitable to a home-coming 
occasion—in other words, expressive of the feeling that so many 
of us absentees have that Jacksonville is home—and to follow the 
thought of home with theughts about the heroes and heroism developed 
bere, and to follow that with a few thoughts about the hundred years 
to come, 

After all, what more inspiring theme than (1) “ Home,” 
ism, (3) “ The hundred years to come”? 


pose 


(2) “ Iero- 


JACKSONVILLE THE HOME TOWN 


I address myself, with your ‘permission, to the entline indicated; 
and I remark in the first place that Jacksonville suggests and seems 
home to many, Many men and women, 

It is not every man who can stay at bome and make a living or 
carry out his cherished career, My father did stay home. 
could not. Bryan could not. Many others could not, 
ville suggests home to thousands. 


Douglas 
But Jackson- 


JACKSONVILLE A TOWN OF HOMES 


In a recent address I aceredited Julian Street with the saying, in 
Collier's Weekly, that he found Jacksonville to be the best town in 
the United States. I had some doubt about this and found that the 
saying did not come from Julian Street, but from Will Irwin in the 
Saturday Evening Post, October 7, 1922. 


On this subject I am indebted to Miss Alice Williams, your very 
efficient and very accommodating city librarian, for the following 


article by Will Irwin: 
“ BRAUTIFUL JACKSONVILLE ” 


“As for towns—spontaneously there arose a competition to name 
the best town in each class along our route. Lest I stir up human hate 
and sinful local pride, I shall mention only the winners. 

“Oa small middle-western towns opinion was divided. The pas- 
senger chose Vainesville, Ohio, and I became an aggressive partisan 
of Jacksonviltic, Ill. I had never heard of the place before; and it 
was a revelation. It stands among elm-bordered and gardened ave- 
nues, Yet it was not too puch gardened—not enough to destroy the 
homelike quality. There must be considerable wealth in Jacksonville, 
else its succession of fine houses, each set on a little estate, were 
impossible. 

“IT state only an axiom among the widely traveled and open-minded 
when I say that American architecture of the past 25 years, especially 
American domestic architecture, is the best in the world. Like all 
great peoples, we are great builders. Before we were a Nation we had 
domesticated, humanized the stiff Georgian building of contemporary 
England into homelike New England farmhouse, the hospitable colonial 
mansions. After the blight of the arts, the period of excreseences and 
fem gowns in the middle nineteenth century, we revived this tendency. 
Our domestic building may go down in the history of architecture as of 
equal merit with the creation of the skyscraper—our great achieve- 
ment—aud now coming to the tardy recegnition of scofing Europe, 


laborious research | 
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“These houres of Jacksonville are beautiful, and yet hemes. They 
have grown old enough to settle into the landscape. They sucgest also 
the girls of late afternoons making splotches of color on the piazza, the 
children of winter evenings around the living-room lamp, the beys of 
summer mornings tinkering with the machine in the garage. And 
Jacksonville centers a country of undulating flelds, coal black where 
the plow has just finished, peacock blue where the pew crop is springing, 
burnished gold where the wheat awaits the reaper. The country folds 
into a thousand undulating hills. The road as it leaves Jacksony'lle 
runs along a crest, giving panoramic glimpses which, what with the 
mystery of prairie skies, seem more visions than vistas.” 

Oh, home; what a sweet, 


sweet word! Once (when at law school 
in Ann Arbor) I heard the cclebrated and unequaled pulpit orator, 
DeWitt C., Talmadge, pay a beautiful tribute to home. I can not 
quote it accurately, but the idea | retain. He said in substance: 
“You may break open all the gardens in the world and seek with 
their sweetness to drown out the sweetness of the werd ‘home.’ But 


that word will break from beneath all the fragrance, and rising Ged- 


like over us reflect the light of pure loveliness all the way through 
our troubled lives and tint and gild all that is good and true and 
beautiful in American life.” 

Oh, who has net suffered from homesickness! 

I well remember a winter I spent at Ann Arbor. I was a law 
student and I was almost 23-—a grown man. It was the custom of 


nearly all the male students, almost 5,000 in number, to tramp noisily 


down to the post office every evening after supper to ask for the 
mail. It was a noisy tramp, for nearly all sidewalks were made of 
planks, Think of it, 5,000 homesick boys striding along on creaking 


' 


board walks! Well, one night I walked nerth on a street one biock 
west of my usual route, and behold, there on a certain corner was a 
brick house, and this brick house had a corner room, and in this 
corner room there was a grate fire, such as was in a room of my 
mother’s home. That settled it! A hundred times that winter a home- 
sick boy—yes, boy, although 23—stopped for a few minutes and 
stooped down to look beneath a half-lowered curtain just to see the 
grate fire, so suggestive of home. Years afterwards I was a guest in 
that selfsame home during a political campaign, and I told my host, 
and he said, “ How glad I am we left the curtain up.” 

All these things being true, let us all rejoice—we who have wimm- 
dered away, near and far—let us rejoice that here in old Jackson- 
ville, there is a home and welcome. How glad we are that you (who 
live here) have “ kept the curtain up.” 

While the word “ home” is on ovr lips, I take the liberty to read 
from an old scrapbook kept by my mother the following verses written 
by Mrs. Nellie Hardin Walworth, daughter of Colonel Hardin; 


IS THERE ROOM POR ME? 


With anxious doubting heart I come, 
Yet with no thought of praise or blame, 
To my old home, come back to see 

If there micht still be room for me. 
Room in the hearts that held of yore 
A gentle kindness, that forbore 

To mark my faults, and failed to see 
There was not always room for me. 


Back to the friends my father knew, 
The friends my mother found were true, 
Mow many gone! And can there be 
Among those left still room for me? 


The varied years, and many a mile 
In long procession slowly file; 
*Twixt then and now, it can not be, 
Alas! there is no room for me. 


Yet while I sigh to think ‘tis so, 
Fond greetings come, and all bestow 
The kindest welcome, warm and free, 
They say there still is room for me, 
Not words alone, but smiles and tears, 
And generous cheer, displace the fears 
With which I came, and now I see 
With joy I find there's reom for me. 
Room in these homes for this brief day, 
Reom in these hearts to live away; 
Before such love all dowbts will flee, 
With joy I find there's room for me. 
Room, where I seck with tender tread 
A place beside the honored dead ; 
Here, when from fretful life set free, 
Oh, may they still find room for me. 
MY OWN BARLY RECOLLECTIONS 
Permit me, then, to tell you a few reminiscences of what I can 
recull of the century past——reminiscenses, however, of only 50 years. 
I recall clearly the days of 1864-—-rather I recall what must have 
been the return of some of the Nlinois regiments in the Civil War, 
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It must have been at the executive mansion in Springfield. TI can 
recall standing where I could just peer over an tron railing around 
a small baleony. A big brass band with drum corps was swinging 
up the long driveway from the east gate—later to swing away and 
out of the west gate. The band was heading a column of marching 
men in uniforms of blue—who swung into the east gate, stopped and 
cried like children and cheered like conquerors, while they were talked 
to by a certain man, my father, who also wept and shouted, alter- 
nately. And then the column resumed its march and swung away 
through the west gate and out of sight. And, ever as it moved, that 
long line of marchers always sang a low song, “ Glory, Glory, Hal- 
le‘ujah, for God is marching on.” 

It wax always the same and it must have happened a great many 
times. It left a permanent impression indelibly photographed on 
my brain. 1 have several other recollections connected with the old 
mansion, 

My next recollection is the home on East State Street, north side, 
where now the Catholic hospital is—-opposite Routt College. There 
were roses and peonies and hyacinths and fuchias and honeysuckle and 
trumpet vines. There were the ordinary possessions of the small 
boy -a pony, a dog, a cat, a sled, a drum, a bow and arrow, and 
bread and butter and sugar about mid afternoon, and horses and 
cows; and apple trees and pear trees, peach and plum trees and cherry 
trees and grapes and berries and surely no such delicious fruit has 
since been grown! My next recollection was Washington; walking in 
the grounds at the Smithsonian and listening to the warbling of birds 
innumerable; standing at the fountain at the Capitol watching gold- 
fish innumerable; running up and down in the Botanical Garden and 
smelling the odor and fragrance of plants and flower beds innumerable— 
on close breezless and breathless summer days. To this day a certain 
faint fragrance will make me feel in the old garden once more. My 
next impression is home again. IT am much humiliated. I am telling 
eeveral admiring youngsters that the Capitol Dome is surmounted by 
a statue 19 feet high! I am rebuked by a lady relative who squelches 
me with the remark: “ Why, this room is only 9 feet high; 19 feet 
is twice the height of this room!” (As a matter of fact, the statue, 
* Liberty armed,” is 39 feet high.) What can be more humiliating 
than to have a statement contradicied and to be unable to verify 
it! After 50 years I am still mad. 

My next experience is Washington again. I go home cne evening 
and I say, “President Lincoln talked to me to-day.”” They laughed 
at me when I insisted that a very tall man with the very black 
beard who stopped me on the street corner and asked me whose little 
boy T was and pulled my ears and tousled my hair was President 
Lincoln. I insisted until I erled. And I know I saw and talked to 
Father Abraham. I had seen too many pictures and photographs of 
lincoln to be mistaken. They were everywhere, thousand upon thou- 
sand. This must have happened between March 4, 1865, the day we 
arrived at Washington, and April 14, the day he was murdered. 

OUR HEROES OF PEACE AND WAR 
(Douglas) 


All my life I have felt close to Douglas. 

In 1839, when she was married, my mother was not quite 17 years 
old. When she was 16, i. e., 1838, Mrs. William Brown extertained— 
my grandmother would not permit her to go—until promised that Mrs. 
Brown would see that she got home all right. At the close of the party 
Mrs, Brown said to my mother, “ Catharine, I have arranged thet a 
very nice young man will take you home. Mr. Stephen A. Douglas will 
walk home with you.” My mother said, “Oh, Mrs. Brown, I never 
had an escort in my life”; and, watching her chance, my mother—16, 
you know—slipped out the back door—and ran all the way home. 
Years afterwards, March, 1851, my mother accompanied to Washington 
her husband, the young Congressman, Yates, and immediately met 
United States Senator Stephen A. Douglas, He recognized her and 
said, “ Runaway, what are you going to make your husband, governor 
or Senator?” The reply was, “ Both, I hope, Mr. Senator.” 

Who can tell—who shall say—but that those quick, quiet, low- 
toned words uttered by Senator Douglas operated as a pledge or vow 
and urged her to help in making a governor and a Senator out of her 
husband with a resolution otherwise lacking or inactive? 

Stephen A. Douglas! Many men (in their addresses on Lincoln's 
Birthday) fail to mention with praise Stephen A, Douglas—I don't. 
I mentioned him in the most important address I ever delivered in 
this city—in 1900—September 1, 19090, 

I said: “In a speech at Freeport, in 1858, Stephen A. Douglas 
uttered a vision of expansion most wonderful. He said, ‘We will 
soon occupy every acre, and then we will overflow and occupy the 
islands of the sea.’ What a prohpecy! 

Stephen A. Douglas! Ds you know how he was idolized by his 
followers? Do you know what it was to be a Douglas Democrat? 
Let me tell you the story of my friend, George W. Smith, whose body 
now lies 20 feet from my father’s tn levely Diamond Grove Cemetery. 

I first knew Capt. George W. Smith well in 1885. I had arrived 
home from law school at Ann Arbor in April, 1884, and had been 
suddenly elected city attorney in 1885, Later, in 1887, more important 
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work came; for instance, new ordinances following incorporation under 
the city and village act and new bonds to refund old bonds. But, in 
1885, the city attorney’s main duties were to prosecute men for get- 
ting drunk. So nearly every morning at 9 o'clock I marched into 
police court—called justice's court—to prosecute some violator of 
city ordinance. 

A company of six older lawyers undertook to haze me. They “ did 


it right.’ They were Harry Dummer, Oscar De Lew, Major Callon. (A}] 
were masters of rhetoric and could write a legal document—for ex 
ample, a bill in chancery—reading like an epic poem.) Plus Felix 
McAvoy and FE. G. Wilson and George W. Smith, who were masters 
of invective. ‘The hazing continued for several years. I finally got 
used to it and was no longer terrified, but at first I shrank from it 
as a medieval prisoner condemned to be stretched on a rack upon 
which he had been already tortured. Many phases had this hazing. 
But one of the most exasperating was when one or all would gay, 
“Here comes the son of his father.” I had no defense. It was true. 
I was guilty. I in my immaturity was compared with the older man 
in his maturity. Of course, to my hurt. The man I feared the most 
was George Smith. Well, the years rolled around and the hazing was 
over. One day who should walk into my office but George Smith. 
He sat down at my desk and made himself much at ease and ran 
his hand through his abundant hair, still black 22 years after Appo- 
mattox, and said: 

“ Did I ever tell you I was a soldier? I do not belong to any Grand 
Army of the Republic, and I don’t wear any button; but I was a soldier. 
I had quite an experience. I had been a Douglas Democrat, and I had 
idolized Douglas and despised Lincoln. When Lincoln was elected my 
heart was broken and I thought liberty was lost. But when the 
southerners fired on Fort Sumter and my beloved Douglas declared he 
and all must stand by Lincoln, I enlisted. I went down to the old 
engine house and swore in; and I was elected captain of the company. 
Immediately a flood of protests were sent to Governor Yates protesting 
against the issuing of any commission to me. I was told by my friend 
to go and see the governor; that he would listen to me. 

“I did not know him except by sight; but at last I went to 
Springfield. After walking around the old State House four times, 
1 entered. After passing the governor’s door four times, I ventured 
in. A hundred uniformed officers were waiting. At last I sent 
in my card. Instantly the inner door flew open and the governor 
said, ‘Where is George Smith?’ He took me into his room. He 
said, ‘George, you have been elected captain of your company?’ 
‘Yes... ‘There are many protests?" ‘ Yes.” ‘They say you have 
been a wild boy?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘You are a Democrat; a Douglas Demo- 
erat?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘Give me your hand. George, if I trust you, will 
you be like Douglas, loyal and true? Will you promise?’ ‘ Yes.’ 
The governor banged a bell and said to the orderly who came, 
‘Take this boy to Adjutant General Fuller and tell him to give 
him his captain's commission.” And I walked out, proud as any 
‘aptain of a battleship.” Then George Smith concluded. He said: 
“Well, yesterday, in the Illinois Legislature, I, George Smith, Demo- 
crat, introduced a bill for a monunrent to the memory of ‘Old Dick 
Yates,’ the war governor.” As I remarked before, to-day in lovely 
Diamond Grove, Captain George lies only 25 feet from the governor 
who trusted him. 


LAincoLtn ON DOUGLAS 


Abraham Lincoln's recognition of the lofty political pinacle to 
which Douglas had attained was contained in this tribute In 1856: 

“Twenty-two years ago, Judge Douglas and I first became ac- 
quainted. We were both young then—he a trifle younger than I. 
Even then we were both ambitious—I, perhaps, quite as much as he. 
With me the race of ambition had been a failure—a flat failure; with 
him it has been one of splendid success. His name fills the Nation 
and is not unknown even in foreign lands. I affect no contempt for 
the high eminence he has reached—so reached that the oppressed of 
my species might have shared with me in the elevation. I would 
rather stand on that eminence than wear the richest crown that ever 
pressed a monarch’s brow.” : 

I know of no more stirring thing than this from the pen of Douglas 
in 1861: 

“I know of no mode by which a loyal citizen may so well demon- 
strate his devotion to his country as-by sustaining the flag, the 
Constitution, and the Union, under all circumstances and under every 
administration (regardless of party politics), against all assailants 
at home and abroad.” 

WERSTER 


I hold in my hand a little notebook, kept by my father, In which 
he jotted down, on many pages, sayings by Webster. On page 22 he 
says, “Mr. Webster had the faculty of giving force to what he was 
about to say, by preceding his declaration with strong expressions 
and allusions, which arrested the attention and prepared it to receive 
and weigh what he was to say, as in this speech—‘and now I re- 
quest you, my fellow citizens, to bear witness that here in this good 
city, on the banks of the Ohio, on the 1st day of June, 1837, beneath 
the bright sun that is shining upon us, I declare my conscientious 
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convietions, that they, the hard times, have proceeded from the 
measures of the General Government in relation to the currency.’” 
Among many of these entries in this little notebook, laboriously 
written out, longhand, is the following, under the heading, “ Mr. 
Webster at Faneuil Hall, Boston, 24th July, 1838,” E. EB. (Edward 
everett), with almost matchless felicity of expression drawn from the 
days of chivalry, in a single sentence pays the services of Mr. Webster 
fiuest compliment. 

Of course, these notations and quotations are not connected with 
Mr. Webster’s visit to Jacksonville in 1837, but they do show how 
important and popular was the man, Webster, who came to Jackson- 
ville in the height of his glory. Of course, no student would consider 
a reference to Webster complete without a reference to his celebrated 
speech in the United States Senate in reply to Senator Hayne upon the 
subject of nullifieation and secession. But for the very reason that 
ali are familiar with it, mention of it nray be omitted here. 
































WEBSTER AT JACKSONVILLE 


I feel very close to Daniel Webster. 
my memory. 

One was the speech delivered at Washington in 1851 on the occasion 
of the laying of the cornerstone of the new Senate wing. On that 
day he said: “ Fifty years ago our fathers laid the foundation of this 
National Capitol in a Virginia forest.” 

© Webster, the good deeds thou didst do! I have in my posses- 
sion a package of letters marked, “In Re: Francis A. Arenz.” Francis 
Arenz was appointed by Daniel Webster to a great task. Mr. Arenz 
lived near Beardstown, Ill. He was an American citizen, born in 
Germany. He was a student and a scholar. He was nationwide 
in his thought and aim. He was popular and prominent. A certain 
Congressman from Illinois, whom I shal! not name, conceived the 
idea that Mr. Arenz would be the ideal man to be selected to go to 
Austria upon a certain diplomatic mission, especially delicate, and 
therefore most important. The Illinois Congressman urged this thing 
before Webster and, in fact, importuned him. At last the appoint- 
ment was made. It proved a consummate success. The resuits were 
abundantly satisfactory. But there was a splendid far-away result 
never foreseen. In 1860 it was known at Springfield by midnight on 
election day that Lincoln had lost the senatorial district in Illinois 
consisting of Sangamon and Morgan; and that the Republican nomi- 
nee for governor had also lost it. But the nominee for State Sena- 
tor—Dr. William Jayne, so well known—would not give wp, and sure 
enough, he won, giving the Lincoln men a majority of one in our State 
Senate. 

Doctor Jayne always said he won by and through the German yote 
led by Arenz. With one majority Illinois armed and equipped and 
sent to the front 250,000 men. Behold how Daniel Webster builded! 
My people always idolized Daniel Webster. At the “ quarter century 
celebration of Illinois College,” July 11, 1855, my father said of 
Webster: 

“ What student has not heard of what was said by that most eminent 
statesman who has impressed his mighty name upon the history of 
his country and the diplomacy of the world, who when leaving college 
turned to the President and said, ‘You will yet hear from Daniel 
Webster. And Dartmouth College did hear from Daniel Webster; 
her very name has become canonized by its association with that of 
her illustrious son, And Dartmouth heard from him not only as the 
compeer of Clay, not only as the most renowned dipiomatist, the 
profound statesman and transcendent orator, but in the darkest hour 
of her fortunes he was her bulwark, her successful and illustrious 
advocate.” 

There was always, of course, opposition to the great Webster. The 
diligence of the State Historical Library of Illinois has unearthed the 
following press discussion of Mr. Webster's western tour in 1837, 
during which tour he spoke at Jacksonville on the spot where Jackson- 
ville now unveils the marker or tablet to his memory: 


{Editorial from Sangamo Journal, Springfield, June 24, 1837] 


This gentleman, with his family, arrived here on Monday last from 
Jacksonville. He was met at Berlin in the morning by an escort, 
under the direction of Captain Merryman, with which he came to 
town, reaching Springfield at about 11 o'clock. At 2, in company 
with a large number of the citizens of the county, he partook of a 
barbecue provided under the superintendence of Col. G. Elkin, in the 
grove on the west side of the town. The following toast having been 
drank, he arose and addressed the company for an hour and a half 
upen subjects which seemed to be suggested by the toast in a cool, 
dispassionate and able manner, to which the warmest political partisan 
could not object, and which, we believe, carried conviction to the 
minds of all of his honesty, ability, and the correctness of his views 
upon the important subject of the eurrency : 

“Daniel Webster. 


Two speeches of his abide in 


exclusively metallic currency on the other.” 
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that emotion and 
to stand aside, especially after the magnificent things that have this 
day fallen from the lips of the splendid orators of this Mouse. 


time when Bryan was there. 


Jennings Bryan, whom I have known since 1875. 
1875 to 1890 as well, perhaps, as any man here. 





The able defender of a sound circulating me- 
cium, in opposition to mere paper money on the one hand and an 
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BRYAN AT JACKSONVILLE 
Of course, any man on an occasion like this would be indeed proud if 


he could say something excellent and elegant and eloquent, but some- 
times the 


greatest of the American orators once sald: 


simplest words are the best. A great and probably the 


“ The elocutionist believes in the virtue of the voice and the genius of 


gesture and the symmetry of syntax and the majesty of long sentences, 


but the real and true orator believes in the real and the truth.” 
By this test William Jennings Bryan was a real, true orator. I 
have always been impressed with that fact every time I have heard 


or have read one of his speeches, and animated by that desire, I want 
the few words I say to you here to-day to be simplicity itself, 


I knew him so long and so well in the days of boyhood and youth 


sentiment combine to make me feel I really ought 


I would not take your time If it were not that there 


is at the home 


in Miami now a gentile and a generous lady, a gracicus and graceful 
American woman, whom I knew in her girlhood back in 
nl., 
and inspire one of the noblest figures that ever stood in the forefront 
of the Nation's life. 
there now spiritualized by that deep affection which will abide forever, 
I would hate to have this meeting close without having her know we 
thought of her In this hour. 


Jacksonville, 
when we all called her “ Bryan's sweetheart,” destined to animate 


[Applause.) After years of suffering, she sits 


Now, just a few words, if you please, about Jacksonville and the 
There ts a little old verse which says: 
Something of their greatness lingers 
Where great men have dwelt; 
Something of their high resolving 
In the changing years revolving 
Not by weaklings felt. 
T am glad that it is appropriate for me to say a word about William 
I knew him from 
I had the honor of 


serving as one of the 25 honorary pallbearers at Washington last year. 


THE BRYAN BOY WHO CAME FROM 
Tle graduated tn 1881. 


SALEM 
Ile came up from his birthplace, Salem, IIL. 


in 1875 to join the preparatory department of IMinois College, called 
Whipple Academy. 
K. Jones, 
Philosophy. 
and truly a man of learning. 
profound student of Plato. 
physician. 
was an invalid in 
every day of the impeachment trial of Andrew Johnson in 1868, when 
my father was a Senator of the United States, and therefore one of 
the judges at that trial. 
about to leave after a professional call, which always inenlcated the 
majesty of calmness, he said: “ Mrs. Yates, a nephew of mine is com- 
ing up from Salem, IIl., next week to go to school here, and I want 
my boy and your boy to know each other.” 
the watch and was, I feel sure, one of the first to welcome the Great 
Commoner to the college precincts. 


ie boarded at the heme of his uncle, Dr. Hiram 
Doctor Jones belonged to the Concord Summer School of 
Ile was an associate and well-known friend of Emerson 
Reading Greek in the original, he was a 
He was distinguished and eminent as a 
He was the family physician of my parents. My mether 
1875, made so because she insisted In attending 


On a certain day, just as the doctor was 


I heard this and was on 


BRYAN STRENUOUS IN YOUTH 


In connection with Bryan, I recall another hour in that same reom 
of my mother. 

There came on, in 1875, the annual contest in “ Elocution "—not 
oratory or the new-fangled word “ expression,” but “ elocution,” first 
prize $15, second prize $10. The faculty selected the 10 contestants— 
decided who the speakers or declaimers should be. But the selecting 
of a hall, the hiring of the orchestra, the inviting of the young 
ladies to sing between the declamations, the contracting for the print- 
ing of the programs, the nominating of the ushers, the arranglog of 
the stage—all these important details were left to the anxious con 
testants, who would pardon no missteps. The contestants held a 
meeting and honored Bryan and me with the distinction of attending 
to these things; no pair of modern ambassadors and no team of 
imperial legates of old could have felt the importance more keenly. 
And yet, such was the simplicity of the time; the meeting to round 
up all these things occurred in my mother’s room at a little round 
marble-topped table at the foot of her bed, she reclining there, but not 
interrupting the “ ambassadors.” After the meeting and the departure 
of William J., my mother said, “‘Oh, dear, I wish you had the energy 
and iron will of that boy; he will go far.” 


A PRIZE CONTEST IN “ ELOCUTION ” 


The annual prize contest for elocution, aforesaid, came ef in old 
Conservatory Hall before a capacity audience. All the sweethearts 
were there. And, of course, all the professors and old boys. The 
declamations were heroic, indeed. The Sigma Pi Society, to which 
Bryan and I both belonged, cheered us to the echo. But the judges 
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were wonderfully bentghted. Bryan and I were both defeated. The 
first prize, $15, went to a boy named Merrill, the second to a boy 
named Harsha. Bryan declaimed Patrick Henry's celebrated speech, 
* Giye me liberty or give me death,” while J recited, “ Supposed speech 
of Johu Adams—-‘d leave off as I begun, that live or die, survive or 
perish, I am for the declaration, It is my living sentiment, and by the 
blessing of God it shall be my dying sentiment, independence now and 
independence forever,” which, after all, is good doctrine yet. I 
felt that Bryan was simply sublime as he shouted, * Gentlemen cry, 
‘Peace, peace,’ when there is no peace.” (One of the judges com- 
forted Bryan next day by telling him that had there been a third 
prize, Bryan would have got it.) Later we both had better luck. 
(Bryan in his junior year triumphed at the junior oratorical con- 
test and later won a prize at the State contest, participated in by 
10 colleges; and so did I.) I have in my possession yet the old pro- 
gram of that old Conservatory Ilall contest, 50 years ago. 
A PARTNERSHIP 


I wonder if it would be indelicate—I hope you will not feel it so— 
for me to tell you that just before he went to Nebraska he met me 
on the street one day and asked me to come down to his office that 
night. This was after we had been admitted to the bar some six or 
seven years and had been separately practicing law in Jacksonville, 
Il!t. His office consisted of a desk in a corner of the office of the law 
firm of Brown & Kirby and my office consisted of a desk in the corner 
of the law office of Morrison & Whitlock. Neither of us was rich 
enough to have an office of his own. A great thing developed at that 
evening meeting, for he tendered me a partnership. At first glance it 
had every appearance of success, because he was a Democrat and I a 
Republican; he was a Presbyterian and I a Methodist; he lived in 
one end of town and I lived in the other; he had his overdraft with 
one bank and I had mine with another [laughter and applause]. All 
went well, even as to the firm name. It was unanimously agreed, 
there being no minority report, that the firm name ought to be “ Bryan 
& Yates’ and not “ Yates & Bryan,” but a slight difference in regard to 
the division of the next year’s fees prevented that partnership, and I 
liave never got over that one of my numerous mistakes. I saw him in 
Chicago when he came to have breakfast with me at the Auditorium 
liotel one morning not long before he passed away. Mrs. Yates was 
there, and he sajd to Mrs. Yates, “If your husband had accepted that 
partnership, I would still be practicing law in Jacksonville, Morgan 
County, 11." I said, “ No; you would not. You would have been 
William Jennings Bryan wherever you were in all the world, and as 
long as you lived in America you would be running for President with 
one great party In one hand and another great party in the other hand.” 
lie said, “ You are a fatalist.” I said, “1 am not a fatalist, but I know 
William Jennings Bryan.” [Applause.] 

ERYAN’S FATHER BELIEVED IN OFFERING PRAYER IN PUBLIC ASSEMBLAGES 


Judge Silas Bryan, of Salem, Marion County, Ill, was a delegate 
to the Illinois Constitutional Convention held at Springfield, ILL, 1870. 

Illinois has adopted three State constitutions and disapproved two. 
The first constitution was that of 1818, the second that of 1848, 
the third 1870. In 1862 the people at the polls rejected a constitu- 
tion submitted by a notable convention; and the same thing happened 
in 1920. In other words, the framing of qa constitution in Illinois is 
no mean event; and it has atways been no mean honor to be a dele- 
gate. In this constitutional convention of 1870 there were only 80 
delegates. ‘The population of the State was 8,000,000, despite the 
loss by death of 100,000 persons, In and incident to the Civil War. 

In the early days of this convention a delegate, doubtless a well- 
meaning economist, rose and declared the convention was consuming 
too much of the taxpayers’ money and that there myst be economy, 
aud that the chaplain’s daily morning prayers were being printed at 
the public expense, and that this was one expense which could be 
avoided; and the delegate suggested that he might address the con- 
vention on this subject at a more convenient time. 

Thereupon up rose Silas Bryan, and uttered a ringing protest; and 
gave notice that if such a step were really seriously considered or con- 
templated he would resist it to the last, or words to that effect. 


YATES ALSO FOUGHT FOR PRAYERS 


As I may never again have this opportunity to place it in print, 
I am sure I will be pardoned if I insert bere an argument made by 
my father in the Illinois Legislature in favor of having prayers, just 
$v years before Judge Bryan made his fight. 

lroceedings in Illinois House of Representatives, 1842, 

In old newspaper, Saturday, December 1, 1842. 

Mr. Yates: 

(Mr. Weatherford introduced a resolution appointing a committee 
to wait on the clergy and request them to officiate in opening the morn- 
ing session of this house with prayer, alternately, as may suit their 
convenience, Mr. Murphy moved to amend the resolution so as to 
allow them the same per diem pay as is allowed to members. Mr. 


Blair moved to amend so as to require the service to commence at 
® o'clock.) 


Mr. Yates said: 
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“Mr. Speaker, I rise in support of the resolution. I wiil as briey 
as possible reply to the honorable gentlemen from Lake and Ian. 
cock, They tell us that this resolution ought not to be adopted 
because our people entertain different views of religious belief. Sir, 
I admit the fact but deny the conclusion. This resolution makes no 
distinction in favor of any particular class or denomination of Chris 
tians, but embraces clergymen of all tenets, who are to be invited 
alternately or indlscriminately to open our proceedings with prayer. 

“ But, sir, in the name of common sense, what is in the simple act 
of a prayer previous to our daily deliberations which even savors of 
this hated and unnatural connection? Is it not an imputation upon 
the Members of this House, to suppose that they have not the indepen. 
dence of mind to hear a prayer without imbibing monstrous predictions 
for a union of church and state? 

“If, sir, the object contemplated by the resolution were without 
precedent, then gentlemen might find some apology for this opposition. 
But, sir, it is a practice coeval with the formation of the General Goy- 
ernment, and Congress at this time appoints her chaplains and not 
even a suspicion of the kind here advanced has ever been excited. 

“It would be a happy innovation and but another striking evidence 
of the advancement of the age. 

“Sir, when we reflect how much our country Is indebted for her 
national superiority to the Christian religion, is it not strange that 
gentlemen should oppose this simple mode of acknowledging our obli- 
gations? 

“It was that religion which aroused our fathers in the old country 
and determined their hearts to emigrate to the wilds of America. 

“It crossed the ocean with our pilgrim fathers, it originated the 
great idea of equal rights, and woke into being the great principles of 
democratic liberty. 

“It is the very essence—the life-blood of freedom—the genius of our 
institutions. 

“Science, literature, virtue, all flourish where it prevails, and have 
no being where it is not. 

“The creative power of its philanthropy has filled our land, not 
only with temples, dedicated to the true God, but with colleges and 
schools, and the comprehensive spirit of its benevolence has given birth 
to all the varied forms of associated energy, which heralded the near 
approach of a brighter epoch for our country than the world has yet 
seen or known. 

“Sir, if the light of this holy religion shall continue to be diffused, 
our free institutions shall flourish in perpetual youth; if it goes out 
freedom is gone, forever gone. 

“Sir, I do not make these remarks because I am a member of any 
religious denomination. I am not a member of any church, But I 
believe it our duty to acknowledge, as a legislative body, in an open 
and public manner, our obligations to an overruling providence.” 

JOHN J. HARDIN, OF JACKSONYILLE 

John J. Hardin. What shall be said about him? 

I prefer to say nothing, except what was said at the burial ground 
in 1847, in Jacksonville, of Colonel Hardin, the speaker being my own 
father : 

“Thus, fellow citizens, I have given my views of the character of 
Colonel Hardin. I have not aimed to speak the words of fulsome 
adulation; and the merit of candor will be allowed me when I could 
not hope to deceive those who have known him as well as myself. 1 
would add that it is upon all his traits of character, as a whole, that 
we must contemplate Colonel Hardin, for it was the combination of all 
that made him a true, great, and good man.” 

I speak of him because they loved him most and made him first: 
he was their chosen leader, and never did gallant men have a braver 
or better leader, I speak of him because ail loved him dearly, because 
as a public and private man, as neighbor, friend, husband, father, 
Christian, he was all the heart could desire. I speak of him because 
the hearts of this community are linked to him by the cords of a death- 
less affection and because in his death the State and Nation have sus- 
tained an irreparable loss. And notwithstanding the voice of mourning 
is often hushed amid the acclaim of victory, yet this State and Nation 
shall lament with a holy sorrow the death in Mexico of our beloved 
Hardin. 

The eloquent tongue is silent, the heart which beat in unison with 
the loftiest and most honorable emotions is silent in death. That once 
manly form lies powerless and pulseless before us. Nevermore shall 
his footsteps be heard along that threshold. Nevermore shall his 
gladdening voice ring through those once happy halls. Never again 
shall he revisit the scenes of so many bright and happy years, nor 
listen to the kind words of an aged mother, devoted wife, and affec- 
tionate children. 

“Alas, nor wife, nor children more shall he behold, 

Nor friends, nor sacred home.” 
In the glory of his years, the vigor of his intellect, the flower of his 


manhood, he bas gone to that unseen world where the sound of battle 
never comes and the tread of armies is never heard. 


If anything can soften the grief of the sad bereavement, it is that 
his is the gtave of glory. When addressing the people and calling for 
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yolunteers he said, “ Come go with me; as to danger, I will never 
you to go Where | am unwilling to lead.” True to that promise, be 
fell in the front, in the hottest, the thickest of the fight. 


ask 


GRIERSON, OF JACKSONVILLE 


And what shall we say about Grietson? 

In the Personal Records of U. S. Grant, In two volumes (pub 
lished by Webster & Co., New York, 1886), General Grant, in a chapter 
entitled “Capture of Port Gibson—Crierson’s Raid,” etc., says (vol. 
1, p. 489) : 

“It was at Port Gibson I first heard through a southern paper of 
the complete success of Colonel Grierson, who was making a raid 
through central Mississippi. He had started from La Grange April 
17 with three regiments of about 1,700 men. On the 2ist he had 
detached Colonel Hatch with one regiment to destroy the railroad 
between Columbus and Macon and then return to La Grange. Hatch 
had a sharp fight with the enemy at Columbus, and retreated along the 
railroad, destroying it at Okalona and Tupelo, and appearing in La 
Grange April 26. 

“Grierson continued his movement with about 1,000 men, breaking 
the Vicksburg & Meridian Railroad and the New Orleans & Jackson 
Railroad, arriving at Baton Rouge May 2. This raid was of great 
{mportance, for Grierson had attracted the attention of the enemy 
from the main movement against Vicksburg.” 

General Grierson is again mentioned as an important figure and 
factor by General Grant in volume 2 of the “ Personal Memoirs” ; 
at page 410 General Grant says, “I notified him (Canby) that I had 
sent Grierson to take command of his cavalry, he being a very efficient 
officer.” 

l’raise from General Grant, who had come to be called the “ Silent 
Commander,” was and is “ praise, indeed. Grant never sought or wel- 
comed praise himself. By the same token he never flattered his officers 
or soldiers. So when he says of Grierson, “ he being a very efficient 


” 


officer,” 1 am sure every admirer of the name and fame of Grierson | 


ought to be proud, “ Efficient,” coming from Grant, would have been 
deemed a decoration by any of Grant's generals. “ Very efficient” was 
a phrase which I find was used only a very few times in the entire 
584 pages of the first volume and 632 pages of the second. 

I was most intimately and affectionately acquainted with General 
Grierson. He was often in my home, and before that in my mother's 
home, and before that in my father’s home. I do not recall hearing 
him converse with my father, but do know that a large photograph of 


| Ky. (pp. 241-242). 


| 
Grierson was one of those most prominently displayed in one of the | 
rooms of the old home. There was no more handsome photograph be- 


cause there was no more handsome man. The uniform, always becom- 
ing, always became him “ excellently well.” 

Grierson was an absolutely fearless man. For pure, unadulterated 
downright fearlessness I think he had no superior. I believe it would 
have been a great thing if only he and Andrew Jackson could have met. 
What a great day that would have been! The fighting soldier in “ Old 
Hickory” would have met a kindred spirit in “Ben” Grierson, the 
trusted captain of the “ Silent Commander.” 

I can not use the word captain in connection with Grierson without 
recalling a significant thing he once said to me. He said: 

“ Richard, I have been a lieutenant and a captain, a major and a 
colonel, a brigadier and a major general, and I found that the ideal 
place of all was the captain of the company, because he is the father 
of the family.” 

No man without a heart in him could say a thing like that. 


GRANT AT JACKSONVILLE 
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My father, however, knew him well, and a certain book mentions 
this friendship. There is a 2-volume book entitled “ Personal Mem 
oirs of U. S. Grant.” 


And now, may I, since you have heard Grant's description of the 


soldier in action, his fighting friend, and of Lincoln in action, his 
foremost friend—may I read you a page in which Grant referred to 
Yates in action, his first friend? May I do this? I sincerely hope that 
you do not feel that it is indelicate coming from me. 

I read from volume : 





, Page 252; 

“In time the Galena company was mustered into the 
service, forming a part of the Kleventh Illinois Volunteer Infantry. 
My duties, I thought, had ended at Springfield, and I was prepared to 
Start home by the evening train, leaving at 9 o'clock. Up to that 
time I do not think I had been introduced to Governor Yates or had 
ever spoken to him. I knew him by 


living at the same hotel, and I often saw him at table. 


“The evening 1 was to quit the capital I left the supper room before 
the governor and was standing at the front 


United States 


sight, however, because he was 


door when he came out. 
He spoke to nre, calling me by my old Army title, *¢ aptain,’ and said 
he understood that I was abovt leaving the city. I answered that I 
was. He sald he would be glad if I would remain overnight and call 


at the executive office the next morning. I complied with his request, 


and was asked to go into the adjutant general's office and render such 
assistance as I could, the governor saying that my Army experience 
would be of great service there. I accepted the proposition.” 

On page 254 the narrative continues after this manner: 

“As I have stated, the legislature authorized the governor to accept 
the services of the additional regiments 
these regiments into the State service.” 

The only other passages in the memoirs of interest 
tion are on pages 241 and 242: 


“ 


I had charge of mustering 
in this connec- 


Having but little to do after the muster of the last of the regiments 
authorized by the State legisiature, I asked and obtained of the gov- 
ernor leave of absence for a week to visit my parents in Covington, 


“A few days after [ was in charge of !t and in camp near Spring- 
aig * © @, 

“The Twenty-first Illinois, mustered In by me at Mattoon, refused to 
go into the service with the colonel of their selection in any position. 
While I was still absent, Governor Yates appointed me colonel of this 
latter regiment.” 

I think I know why he put thts all down there In those painful 
hours at Mount MacGregor, waiting for death, in 1885, when he wrote 


his memoirs. That little hour at Springfield was a critical hour—a 


| crisis in his life. 


I am glad that it has been deemed appropriate that I say a few | 


words about Ulysses S. Grant, general and President and colonel, on 
this day upon which you unveil a memorial to him, 


I had one conversation with General Grant, It was in 1880 here in | 


my native town, this little city. He made a speech of 20 words to 
20,000 people. Later he drove to my widowed mother’s home and 
called upon her therein. This 1880 visit was, of course, after he had 
been twice President. It was as he sat in bis carriage about to go 
from my mother’s house to the depot that I had my memorable con- 
versation. I was making my living by working as reporter on the local 
daily Journal, trying to earn and save enough money to go to law 
school. Urged by my employer (for I was reluctant, because General 
Grant was for the moment my mother's guest), I asked him if he would 


say something in response to a request for an interview for my little | 


paper. The interview comprised the one word “no.” But he was not 
unkind. He was grave but gentle. And I did not feel discriminated 
against, for had he not just spoken before 20,000 people with a speech 
of 20 words? 

I had had when a boy of eight another glimpse of him at my father’s 
boarding house in Washington in 1868, when Grant, then general in 
chief, called upon my father, then a Senator. 

1 have always been glad that I had these two glimpses of Ulysses 
8. Grant, But, of course, it was not an acquaintance. 


LXVII——-395 


Did time permit I would call attention at some length to the extreme 
and excessive particularity with which Grant, tn 1886, thus described 
his first talk with Yates in 1861. It could scarcely have been writien 
down with greater particularity. For example, he 

“ The evening train leaving at 9 o'clock.” 

Why mention 9 o'clock or the evening train, or any train? 

Please note again: 


Says: 


“I knew the governor by sight.” 

Why mention who left first, or mention the room at all? 

And please note again: 

“ He-—the governor—spoke to me, calling me by my old Army title, 
‘captain,’ and he sald—" 

And so forth. Why mention that the governor called him by his 
old Army title, “ captain’? And again: 

“He said—remain overnight—and call the next morning.” 

Is it any wonder that there at Mount MacGregor, in late May, 1885, 
he recalled that quiet night in early May, 1861—that night at Spring- 
field when the night train left without him—that happy and memorable 
night? 

Is it any wonder that all intervening events became forgotten, and 
he seemed to see his governor and to hear him calling him 


again 
“ captain’ 


his governor tendering help and at the same time seeking 
help—and asking thut the two might work and build and strain and 
strive together for the Nation's salvation? 


NOBLE MEN OF SIXTY-ONE 


“With malice toward none and charity for all,” call after call 
comes from the Capital for troops. The call {gs not in vain. Massa- 
chusetts “sends her noblest, New York puts forth her proudest, Obio 
furnishes her bravest, California dispatches her boldest, Lllinols for- 
wards her best—Grierson, Ingersoll, Prentiss, and Rawlings: Morrison, 
McClernand, Palmer, and Black; Sullivan, Singleton, and Lippincott. 


And here come all the heroes: Oglesby goes; Grant goes; Logan 


goes; LTloward and Hancock, Sheridan and Sherman; Sickles and 
Wadsworth; Hooker and Burnside; Thomas and Franklin; hundreds 
more whose names we know; thousands more whose names are to us 
unknown; the whole grand heroic host. Mighty convulsion! The 
entire continent rocking to and fro! The battle cry of freedom ringing 
from ocean to ocean! Outbursts of loyalty shaking every Northern 
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Commonwealth! Puritan and ploneer burning with patriotic zeal! 
“Covernment of, for, and by the people shall not perish.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, you know the story. After four years of toil 
and struggle and bloodshed, into the camp of the Army of the Potomac 
one bricht morning walks with quiet manner “the real and genuine 
spirit of real and genuine war in the person of Ulysses 8, Grant,” to 
quote Senator Chauncey M, Depew. 

Thirty days of tireless attack in Virginia; 30 nights of “By the 
left flank, march!” Then, Richmond is ours and Lee has surrendered ; 
the prisons are thrown open and the armies are paroled; the Union 
yarrisons are withdrawn and the bronzed faces are turned homeward ; 
and the parade is on at Washington, and the thousands march down 
Pennsylvania Avenue before a million wondering lookers-on. At last 
the endless war has ended; the batteries are silent; the battle fields 
nre deserted; the campfires are out; with*their side arms and their 
horses the Confederates bave gone back to the dust and the ashes of 
their ruined hearths and the North begins to resound once more with 
all the tumult and all the bustle of al] the arts of peace. 

MRS. FRED GRANT AT JACKSONVILLE 

Several days ago in Washington my wife and I were holding a 
conference and talking about this centennial. We both thought and 
snid what a happy thing it would be it we could obtain a letter to 
be read to this great assemblage, to be signed by Mrs. Grant, the 
widow of Maj. Gen. Frederick Dent Grant, son of ex-President and Gen. 
U. S. Grant. So we telephoned Mrs. Grant and arranged to call upon 
her at 1 o'clock on Sunday last. Within a few minutes she tele- 
phoned an invitation inviting us to have luncheon with her alone, 
Immediately after the luncheon I presented to her the following 
letter: 

Ocroner 3, 1925. 
Mrs, FrepericK DENT GRANT, 
Washington, D. CO. 

Dear Mars. Grant: You have been kind enough on several occa- 
sions to remember that in 1880 you were on Gen. U. S. Grant’s private 
car when it came to Jacksonville, Ill, om the way from St. Louis 
te Chicago at the end of the tour around the world, and that I was 
the reporter tor the daily (local) paper. 

After Genernl Grant had halted the procession and called on my 
mother at ber home, he went to the depot, and I was on his private 
ear for a moment. You were so kind as to say: “Oh, I hope your 
newspaper efforts will be successful.” I was only 19 and embarrassed. 
You were very charming as well as gracious. Will you give me a 
few lines-——lust a little note to read to my home people next Tuesday 
at their centennial? 

Yours truly, 
RicwarD YaTus, 

Thereupon Mrs. Grant dictated the following reply: 


Deak Governor Yates: I remember with pleasure my visit with 
General and Mrs. U. 8. Grant, and It was a happiness to meet Mrs. 
Richard Yates. I am glad to have the oppertunity of sending for 
myself, and on the part of my son, Maj. U. S. Grant (3d), Engineer 
Corps, United States Army, greetings to the people of Jacksonville, 
who welcomed so kindly General Grant in the park—which warm wel- 
come I had the happiness of sharing. I hope my son, Ulysses, may some 
day have the opportunity of meeting you all in person. He ts a native 
of Illinois, born in Chicago, July 4, 1881. Nothing could please him 
more than meeting the friends of his grandfather, as well as of his own 
father, Gen, Fred D. Grant, who cherished the friendship of his 
father’s friends and who followed his father from Galena with the 
Twenty-first Dlinois Volunteer Infantry and was in five battles in the 
Civil War before he was 13 years of age, even being wounded by a 
sharpshooter. 

Cordially, 
IpA Honore GRANT. 
ANDREW JACKSON 


We onght not to mention men having great Influence in Jacksonville 
fin 1825 and 1835 and 1845—for instance, that great man Governor 
Joseph Duncan; that “little giant” Stephen A. Douglas, who in the 
end put all his partisanship below his patriotism—a!l! his love of party 
below his love of country; or that man possessing aptitude for the 
military as well as the political and the legal—John J. Hardin—we 
really ought not to mention such men—and leave out the man after 
whom the town of Jacksonville was named—-Andrew Jackson! 

Andrew Jackson was born in South Carolina in 1767 and died in 
Tennessee in 1845—aged 78 years, son of Andrew Jackson, of Carrick- 
fergus, County Antrim, in North Ireland. Two of his brothers were 
killed in the Revolution. He was admitted to the bar in 1787 at 2 
and began to practice in 1788 at Nashville, aged 21. His first office 
was public prosecutor, aged 23, determined to make others obey the 
law. On the docket of the county court at Nashville—April term, 
1790—the cases were 192; Jackson was counsel in 42. In the year 
1794 there were 397; he acted as counsel in 228. Was chosen Con- 
gressman in 1796. In 1797 he was elected United States Senator but 
resigned. In 1798 he became judge of the Supreme Court of Tennes- 
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see. Elected major general of Tennessee in 1802 and appointed major 
general in the Regular Army of the United States in 1814, 

January 8, 1815, at New Orleans with 2,000 men he resisted 15.000 
British regulars, losing only 6 men, while the British lost 2.009 
Brave old Andrew Jackson! What a resistance was that that he put 
up behind the cotton bales of New Orleans! There is a story that this 
battle of New Orleans was fought after peace with England had been 
declared. I always suspected that Andrew Jackson knew that peace 
had been declared. But he had sworn that by the Eternal he would 
whip the redcoat foe—-whose prisoner he had been when a boy at 
Camden a short time during the Revolution—and by the Eternal he 
did whip them with 2,000 squirrel hunters from Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee! Any description of American military heroism would be 
inconrplete without mention of Andrew Jackson. 

fle served as territorial governor of Florida from 1821 to 1822. 
In 1823 he was chosen United States Senator a second time. He was 
elected President in 1828; but meanwhile in 1824 he had received 99 
votes in the Electoral College. 

He served as President until 1836, inclusive, respected by the whole 
world, one of the greatest fighters of all time. 

His proclamation December 10, 1832, his famous “ proclamation " 
against the ordinance passed by a convention in South Carolina is 
before me. 

Could anything be more compelling or conclusive? 

“T adjure you, as you honor their memory, as you love the eanse 
of freedom to which they dedicated their lMves; as you prize the peace 
of your country, the lives of Its best citizens, and your own fair fame, 
to retrace your steps. Snatch from the archives of your State the dis 
organizing edict of its convention, bid its members to reassemble and 
promulgate the decided expressions cf yeur will to remain In the path 
which alone can conduct you to safety, prosperity, and honor. Teil 
them that, compared to disunion, all other evils are light, because that 
brings with it an accumulation of all. Declare that you will never 
take the field unless the Star-Spangled Banner of your country shall 
float over you; that you will not be stigmatized when dead and dis- 
honored and scorned while you live as the authors of the first attack 
on the Constitution of your country. Its destroyers you can not be. 
You may disturb its peace, you may interrupt the course of its pros- 
perity, you may cloud its reputation for stability, but its tranquillity 
will be restored, its prosperity will return, and the stain upon its 
national character will be transferred and remain an eternal blot on 
the memory of those who caused the disorder. 

= * « . . o . 


“Having the fullest confidence in the justness of the legal and con- 
stitutional opinion of my duties which has been expressed, I rely, with 
equal confidence, on your undivided support in my determination to 
execute the laws, to preserve the Union by all constitutional means; 
to arrest, if possible, by moderate but firm measures the necessity of a 
recourse-to force ; and, if it be the will of Heaven, that the recurrence 
of its primeval curse on man for the shedding of a brother's blood 
should fall upon our land, that it be not called down by any offensive 
act on the part of the United States. 

* * . ” eo * - 


“May the Great Ruler of Nations grant that the signal blessings 
with which He has favored ours, may not, by the madness of party 
or personal ambition, be disregarded and lost; and may His wise 
providence bring those who have produced this crisis to see their folly, 
before they feel the misery of civil strife, and inspire a returning ven- 
eration for that Union, which, if we may dare to penetrate His de- 
signs, He-has chosen as the only means of attaining the high destinies 
to which we may reasonably aspire. 

“By the President: 

“ANDREW JACKSON.” 
DANIEL MORGAN 

Having mentioned (and saluted) Andrew Jackson, it is proper that 
we recall that brave soldier of the Revoiution—that brave soldier of 
Washington—that noble Virginian after whom our Morgan County was 
named. Gen. Daniel Morgan. 

Daniel Morran, American soldier; born Hunterdon County, N. J., 
1736; died Winchester, Va., July 6, 1802. His early life was passed 
in obscurity and in 1753 he removed to Virginia, where in 1755 he 
served under Braddock as a teamster. He was afterwards engaged in 
Indian warfare and served in Pontiac’s war and in Lord Dunmore’s 
war. In 1775 he entered the army of the colonists and commanded 
a company of riflemen under Washington. He accompanied Arnold at 
Quebec in 1775 and rendered gallant service there but was captured 
by the British and not exchanged until nearly a year afterwards. He 
was then given command of a Virginia regiment with the rank of col- 
onel, and in the campaign against Burgoyne took a prominent part; 
but his services not being recognized by Congress, he resigned. 

In 1780 he returned to the service as brigadier general under 
Gates, and under General Greene who succeeded Gates. Morgan won 
a brilliant victory over Tarleton at Cowpens, which was recognized 
by a gold medal from Congress. Wis subsequent movements were of 
serious annoyance to Cornwallis, but im 1781 he resigned from the 
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Army owing to 111 health. In 1794 he returned to it as major gen- 
eral and helped to crush the Whisky Insurrection, and from 1795 to 1799 
was a Member of Congress. 

I find this in the Jacksonville Gazette and News, July 4, 1835, 
now in the Congressional Library at Washington: 

“Ppourth of July: The fiftieth anniversary of our national inde- 
pendence was celebrated in Jacksonville in a spirit which manifested 
the high appreciation in which the act is held which declared our 
country free. 

“In the Methodist Chapel many toasts were drank.” 

One of the most notable toasts was as follows: 

“(General Morgan—brave and fearless in fighting the battles of the 
Revolution, unyielding in his devotion to the principles of civil liberty— 
our country will not disgrace his honored name.” 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE AT JACKSONVILLE 


Jacksonville thas been not only the home of you and me, but also 
the home of remarkable schools and institutions of learning, so re- 
markable they can not be ignored. Some that can never be forgotten 
are: 

Illinois Jacksonville Female 
Young Ladies’ 


College, 
Rerean 
Brown's Business College. 


Academy, Illinots 
Atheneum, Routt 


Woman's 


College, College, 


College, 
Besides the municipal and parochial schools common to every mod- 
ern city—and the high schools. 
Illinois College means to me more than I can tell. 


I was a pupil 
or scholar there, 


including academy and college proper, for seven 
years 


Lut I refrain from eulogy here and now because I find a better thing 


included in the pamphlet entitled “ Quarter Century Celebration of Ili- | 





nois College,” dated July 11, 1855—the speaker being my father. Here 


is a part of what he said at the banquet: 


“| have said in jest that I have contended for the honor of being | 


the first graduate; but, seriously, is it an empty honor? As a citizen 
of this beautiful town, surpassing all others in the State and in the 
Mississippi Valley, not simply in the beauty of its location but in its 
educational facilities, I will not be unmindful of the fact that the 
edifice on yonder hill was the first beginning, the first impulse, the 
cause of these great advantages. When at home and abroad in the 
distant East and South and in our Federal City we hear the praises 
of Jacksonville as the ‘Athens of the West,’ as the chosen seat of sci- 
ence, shall we forget the source whence these great blessings flow? 
When we look out upon our magnificent temples of science, upon those 
monuments of legislative wisdom and beneficence, our State institu- 
tions, the pride and glory of the State, our halls of learning already 
erected and in process of erection in our midst, ‘as glory wreathed 
the pillars rise,’ shall we forget that Illinois College was the nucleus 
around which they have clustered and that without this beginning these 
institutions might have sought some other locality or have been dis- 
persed at various other points throughout the West? 

Shall we forget the long and self-sacrificing efforts of the indomi- 
table spirits who, undismayed by difficulties and reverses and opposi- 
tion, with unflagging energy and unfaltering purpose, have carried 
forward this great enterprise? I am not given to adulations; and if 
it seems to savor of mere eulogium I must plead my gratitude and high 
admiration of the man as my apology in saying that the disinterested 
labors of the honored head of this institution, Doctor Sturtevant, have 
had and will bave an influence on the destiny of our broad valley, as 
penign and potent as that of any one of her proudest statesmen. Vor 
these and many other reasons I desire to see Illinois College sustained ; 
and if the people of the State of Hlinois, in a spirit of enlightened 
policy, would only cherish this institution and sustain it with one-half 
the liberality and patronage lavished in other States on their colleges 
and universities, Illinois College would soon become to the Mississippi 
Valley what Yale and Harvard are to New England—‘ joy would 
brighten and hope elevate her crest.” Her catalogue would be graced 
with names from every State in the Union, and she would continue to 
go forth on the great mission, blessing and to bless, shedding abroad 
throughout this great valley the lights of science and sending annually 
from her halls her numerous graduates, who, in their respective spheres, 
would contribute to elevate the character and advance the prosperity 
of our common country.” 

Of course, Jacksonville has, through her colleges and schools, con- 
tributed to the age thousands of men and women trained in knowledge 
and study here, equipped here with that knowledge and trained applica- 
tion with which equipment a thousand have become successes and not 
failures. It is impossible to find time to enumerate them. 

Sadder still, there is not time to name the captains of knowledge 
who have done the training. When you add to the list who have 
been teachers and trainers at Illinois College, all those who have 
been instructors at Illinois Woman's College, at Jacksonville Female 
Academy, at the Young Ladies’ Athenaeum, at Berean College, at 
Routt College, at the Business College, and at the city and high 
schools, and then add all who bave taught at the State school for 
the blind and the school for the deaf, and the school for feeble 
minded, you have a formidable list. I suppose 1,000 names would 
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not contain all. And what a thousand. No man can conceive their 
dedication and consecration, their application and 
perseverance and endurance—-all for what? That a grest Common 
wealth—Illinols—might know things. That the reinforcements enter- 
ing the battle of life every June might come to the battle equipped 
for the fray. 

“When can their glory fade?" 

I will not, can not, try to call that glorious roll. 

Brave battalion, potent phalanx, tireless and fearless ones, we all 


salute you! 


aspiration, their 


You will note that my father spoke of Sturtevant as a “ states- 
man.” He told me in private conversation one day that Rev. N. P. 
Heath, D. D., pastor of Methodist Church, would make a 
Member of the United States Senate—and that so would 
Costa, rector of the Catholic Church of Our Saviour. 

As for myself, I believe a whole United States Senate might be 
made up to-day out of that brave battalion of Jacksonville's thousand 
educators, 


shining 
Father 


A RELIGIOUS PROPLE 

What shall be said of the religion of the past 100 years? 
gan County had religious people? In other words, has there been real 
religion in this county? I find in the celebrated speech on the 4th 
of July, 1851, by Daniel Webster at the laying of the cornerstone of 
the addition to the Capitol some sentences descriptive of religion in 
the United States before and at this time. The descriptions are so 
simple and so plain. In other words, are so devoid of any ornate 
things, that I insert them here because I think they apply to Morgan 
County. . 


Hlas Mor- 


lie says, “ Man fs not only an intellectual, but he Is also a religious 
being, and his religious feelings and habits require cultivation. Let 
the religious element in man’s nature be neglected, let him be in- 
fluenced by no higher motives than low self-interest, and subjected to 
no’ stronger restraint than the limits of civil authority, and he be- 
comes the creature of selfish passion or blind fanaticism.” 

The spectacle of a nat‘on powerful and enlightened, but without 
Christian faith, has been presented, almost within our own day, as a 
warning beacon for the nations. 

On the other hand, the cultivation of the religious sentiment re- 
presses licentiousness, incites to general benevolence and the practical 
acknowledgment of the brotherhood of man, inspires respect for law 
and order, and gives strength of the whole social fabrie, at the same 
time that it conducts the human soul upward to the author of its being. 

On the spot where the first trees of the forest were felled, near the 
log cabins of the ploneers, are to be seen rising together the church 
and the schoolhouse. So has it been from the beginning, and God 
grant it may thus continue! 


“On other shores, above their moldering towns, 
In sullen pomp the tall cathedral frowns ; 
Simple and frail, our lowly temples throw 
Their slender shaws on the paths below ; 
Searce steal the winds, that sweep the woodland tracka, 
The larch's perfume from the settler’s axe, 
Ere, like a vision of the morning air, 
Ilis slight-framed steeple marks the house of prayer. 
Yet Faith's pure humn, beneath its shelter rude, 
Breathes out as sweetly to the tangled wood 
As where the rays through blazing oriels pour 
On marble shaft and tessellated floor.” 

Surely, no part of the land, no section or community In the whole 
broad continent has more cause to acknowledge contribution to 
civilization by religious leaders than has this county. If I were 
to name every man who has contributed to civilization by religions 
service in this county the names would constitute a greater battalion 
and greater host than even all those captains of knowledge whom I 
have already mentioned. I know of one church which in 50 years 
had 25 pastors. The devotion, dedication, and consecration of these 
men (and their wives and families) can not be suitably described. 
Of course their cause and mission was most sublime. There is no 
theme so lofty as the salvation by faith of the human race. Facing 
a wilderness, as many of them did, they performed a work doubly 
great. Who can estimate the good deeds and good thoughts inspired 
by the professions, in other words, the teachers and the physicians, 
the dentists, the lawyers, and the judges—and indeed all the pro- 
fessions—in such a place, and in such a century? Add them all to- 
gether, monumental as they were, and the sum total can not exceed 
the results of the labors of the thousands of real religious crusaders 
whom God raised up in Morgan County. 

When the early Christians 2,000 years ago were seeking for a name 
by which to call their most sacred ordinance, they fell back upon 
the word which was the name of the Roman soldiers’ oath. The word 
was “Sacramentum” from which comes our Christian word “ Sacra- 
ment.” All else might fail but the Roman soldiers kept their oath. 


So I feel like closing my little tribute to the religious leaders of 
Morgan County by simply saying “ Sacramentum, Sacramentum, Sacra- 
mentum,” because these men and these women all kept the oath! 
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Tun Hunorep Years To Comes 
THE COMING CENTURY 

What shall we say to-day about the hundred years to come? 

What will be going on then? 

Wil! that coming century demonstrate what Andrew Jackson gaid, 
away back there in 1832, when he gaid of the American Union— 

hat Union, which if we may dare to penetrate His designs, He, the 
Great Ruler of Nations, has chosen as the only means of attaining the 
hich destiny to which we may reasonably aspire.” 


TIE FUTURE 


It is well for us to recall and remember and reiterate that we stand, 
jn this venr 1925, where two centuries meet—stand exactly between 
two centurics—-two centuries that meet. One century ending now and 
the other beginning now, In almost the last month of the last year 
in the old eentury we look back upon a struggle full of fight, fierce 
and f tful 

What of the coming century? 

I ones w in Paris two great peintings, one representing “ Right” 


1} gq 
and one representing 


Duty’; and I said to myself so it is as to the 
ceniuries numbered “19” and “20”; the nineteenth may be called 
the century of battling to gain human rights; now comes the twentieth, 
a century which should t a century of striving to do our duty. I 
sincerely hope that, under God, this may become true—that the fight 


of a hundred years, a hundred campaigns, may not have been in vain, 
that this Nation may have a new birth of freedom, and that govern- 
ment of the people for the people by the people shall not perish from 
the earth. God grant that our coming century may put forth as 
vrand an effort and as fast a fight as did the last century. 

When I think of the future I am almost appalled by its possibili- 
ties—am at least thrilled until almost breathless. 

I can use no form of words to express what I mean, than to make 
uve of one of two Illustrations. 

In 1875, exactly 50 years ago, Professor Langley came from the 
Smithsonian to Jacksonville to lecture for Sigma Pi, that beloved old 
society Sigma Pi, on College Till, which contributed so much educa- 
tion and equipment, to so many of us, just starting our education at 
that time. Of course, I mean no disrespect for Phi Alpha, none what- 
ever Professor Langley came from Washington—from the old Smith- 
sonian Institution. He told us all about bis new flying machine. 
How well I remember when he said: 

“You can “not imagine how I felt when I stood on the bank of the 
Totomac River and saw a machine—not a balloon, but a machine, 
‘climb the air.’” 

Ilow those words thrilled me, “ Climb the air!” Professor Langley 
said he was compelled to admit that he couldn't make his machine 
stay up. lle said the best he could do was to make It go forward 
about 400 feet, when it graeefully sank into the water, because the 
machinery necessary te make the propellers work was too heavy and 
so was the fuel. “ But,’ he said, “you will, some of you, see this 
thing done, and you will climb the air.” 

Well, one day at Washington Lieutenant Logan, a Regular Army 
flyer, took me into an airplane and flew up and over the National 
Capitol until we were 3,000 feet over that building; and I said to 
myself, “Oh, it has come true. I have ‘climbed the air ’—yes; I.” 

And, my fellow citizens, you will see the day—-seme of you—when 
the young man from Jacksonville will cal’ upon his best girl at Boston 
until 11 o'clock at night and then he will climb into the cab of his 
double-barrelled, back-action, rubber-tired, silver-plated flying machine— 
at 11 o'clock p. m.—and be safely at home in Jacksonville by 10. 

Oh, the inscrutable, umreadable, and appalling American future! 

Once upon a time a certain man having a son, Joe, got to comparing 
ages with his son, Joe. 

lie said: Now, there’s my boy Joe. When Joe was 1 year old, why, 
I was twenty times as old as Joe. But when Joe got to be 10 years 
old I was only 30 years old, I was only three times as old as Joe, and 
now Joe is 20 years old and I am only 40 years old, only twice as old 
as Joe.” And then as the possibilities of this arithmetical calculation 
developed themselves before him, he said: ‘“*Great Cmsar's ghost, if 
dis here thing keeps up and dat boy Joe keeps on a kotching up as he 
has been a kotching up, why, de fust thing I know—yas, sab—the fust 
thing I know dat boy Joe will be my father.” 

Now, of course, this sounds very ridiculous, rather frivolous, or at 
least “ad captandam,” 

lease wait, 

One hundred and fifty years ago, in 1775, our country had a mother 
country, didn’t she? Oh, yes; she did. 

We all know that Britannia claimed to be the mother country of 
Columbia, and assumed to exercise the rights of motherhood, and to 
ehastise her daughter, Columbia. We all know that. How is it to- 
day? “Mother ceuntry” today? Oh, no; sister country to-day. 
Sister! Sister! How about to-morrow? Listen to some statistics: 

In 1810 we had in the United States 9,000,000 people. 

In 1840, 80 years later, we had 18,000,000 people; we had doubled. 

In 1870, 30 years later, we had 38,000,000; we had doubled again. 

In 1900, 30 years later, we had 76,000,000; we had doubied again, 


| 300,000,000 ; with our flag upon every sea and in every port 


NI ’ \~ 
In 1930 we will not have 150,000,000, but we will 
near it, 


And In 1960, exactly 100 years after one or two voted for A 
Lincoln, we will have a tremendous and stupendous Nation ,; 


have mig 


; wit 
commerce encircling the globe a hundred times; with the Eng}is 


guage the mother tongue of half the earth; and our Nation the mo; 
of nations yet unborn—and 
That boy Joe will be the father! 
I believe there are no sentences too strong to use when menti: 
the Commonwealth called— 
ILLINOIS 


Illinois is the queen of all the prairie States, and richer and ¢ 


r 
than any empress could possibly be. It is a majestic empire in 

It is a royal realm in resources. Yet it barbors no oligarch ! 
militarism, no imperialism—simply enlightened liberty and law » i 


order. It will oppose and overthrow all communism, anarchism. 
shevism, and pacifism, and will see to it that its people sleep swe 
at night and go about safely by day. It has a history of glory, 
“Not without thy wondrous story, Illinois, Illinois, 
Can be writ the Nation's glory, Illinois, Illinois.” 


Two hundred and fifty-nine thousand brave and lusty and Joy.! 
men it sent forth in 1861 to 1865 to battle and to dare and dj 
for union and liberty, for you and for me, just as 15 years before. 
In 1846, it had given the glorious and valorous and talented I 
lamented John J. Hardin and 6,000 other heroes in the war that added 
all the Pacific coast and the measureless Southwest to our North 
American domain. In later years Illinois buried the red flag . 
anarchy six .feet below the soil of Cook County. And in 1898-995 
it sent nine more regiments of Illinois boys to help win the war aguins: 
Spain. And when President Woodrow Wilson, in sentiments an 
sentences that never die, declared that “all that we have and «|! 
that we are and all that we ever expect to be are involved in thea 
struggle,” Ilineis gave 400,000 of her youth, 12,000 of whom never 
returned, to make certain spots in France forever American, by 
baptizing those spots with that hot, glowing flood, the bright crimsea 
blood of our boys from Illinois. 


MORGAN COUNTY AND JACKSONVILLE 


And “Tistoric Morgan and Classic Jacksonville?” (I can never 
forget the Charles M. Eames book of that name.) What shall we say? 
Time would fail us. Great in its domain, great in its citizenship, great 
in its intelligence, great in its love of freedom and dislike for license, 
great in its benevolence, great in its energy, great in its influence and 
power to extend and radiate that influence all over the continent, and 
even in foreign lands, great in all its capabilities, great in both its 
strength and its beauty, its magnetism, its fascination, its infatuating 
attractiveness—Jacksonville has a charm which can not be excelled in 
America, 

Jacksonville is worthy, yes, worthy the devotion of any man—of any 
people—worthy of your undying affection and of mine. 

And all this is true, equally, of Morgan County—that county to 
which I am forever under obligation, as I am to Jacksonville—and to 
the aid of which I will hasten, as will thousands of others who once 
lived here—in any hour of need. 

Listen to the anxious inquiry voiced by the poet: 


“Traveler by the camel's side, 
Thou hast wandered far and wide, 
Teli me on what fabled strand 
Hast thou found the fairest land?” 
Listen to the reply from the veteran wanderer : 


“Where thy friends and loved ones stand} 
There thou hast the fairest land.” 


But, fellow citizens (while we will not and can not disparage either 
State or country), I think both State or country will henceforth 
be more merged and melted and welded than ever in the onward 
progress and the upward march of the mighty consolidated Nation; 
and I think it will be with a deepening, intensifying reliance upon 
ourselves as a people—one people—and upon the God who has chosen 
us, that we will sweep on and on and on and on, unto victory aticr 
victory and glory after glory. 


UNVEILING OF A STONE MARKER AT THE RESIDENCE OF EX-GOVERNOR AND 
SENATOR RICHARD YATES, EAST STATE STREET, JACKSONVILLE, ILL, 
OCTOBER 6, 1925 


And now after all that I have said about Jacksonville and her people 
it remains for me, in behalf of all the men and women of my name, 
to return thanks to you, Doctor Black, and through you, to the Jack- 
sonville centennial commission, for the act which has just taken piace 
here by virtue of the action of the commission. To furnish and erect 
this marker at this spot is a generous and gracious thing for the peop: 
of Morgan County to do; and I can not resist saying at this time and 
in this presence, that it adds greatly to my pleasure and interest in this 
event to-day, that my father and Dr. G. V. Black (father of Dr. ©. P. 
Black, the chairman of this hour) were warm, close, personal friends 
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~) years ago. 1 feel that IT must say te you, Dr. Carl E. Black, that 
omens is no act of mine that pleased me more when I was governor 
than my appointment of your father, Dr. G. V. Black, as president of 
one of the most important State boards in Illinois, namely, the State 
poard ef dental commissioners. No State board ever had a greater 
chairman, and Bo man from Jacksonville ever had a broader and wider 


reputation. It was an international reputation. 
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Of course, there are | 


other things that make this hour most interestiug to me—not the least | 


of which ds the fact that my kinsmen, sons of my cousins, namely, Paul 
Rowe Samuell, age 5, and Richard Yates Rowe, age 3, are here to-day 
to perform the actual unveiling of this marker. 

Phe life of Richard Yates, bora 1818 and died 1875, touched many 
phases of human existence and activity. There was first the beyhood 
in the log cabin in Kentucky from 1818 to 1830 in the town of War- 
Gallatin County, Ky. Then followed student days, first at Miami 
Tniversity, at Oxford, Ohio; next at Illinois College at Jacksonville, 
iL, and finally at the law school of Transylvania University at Lex- 
ineton, Ky. Then followed years at the bar and on the stamp. Then 
followed six years in the legislature—he winning three elections, 1844, 
1346, and 1848. Then followed four years in the National House of 
Representatives, at Washington, from 1851 to 1855. Then followed a 
railread presidency for five years, 1855 to 1859. Then followed the 
governorship, 1861 to 1864. Then the senatorial experience, 1865 to 
1871. Then the last two years, which were full of the peace and 
happiness of home. 

‘he vital things in his life were his service in the Liouse of Rep- 
resentatives and Sepate at Washington and his service as war Governor 
Illinois. During his service as Congressman he fought for the 
homestead bill, roads and the railroads, canals, and other improve 
ments and obtained the first appropriation for an improvement of the 
lllineis River. He sacrificed his congressional seat by voting against 
the repeal of the Missouri compromise, well knowing he would be 
punished fer being too extreme on the slavery question. His speeches 
were greatly admired. His senatorial experience included the im- 
peachment trial of President Andrew Johnson before the Senate, and 
he yoted for cenvietion. He supported emancipation and universal 
suffrage and glorified in being a radical Senator, with Charles Sumner, 
Oliver P. Morton, and John Sherman. 

By proclamation he provrogued or dissolved the Illinois Legislature in 
1863, alleging that the legislature was acting in sympathy with the 
Southern Confederacy. 

ile earned the title of “the soldiers’ friend” because he chartered 
steamboats and went to every battle field and brought home thousands 
of wounded Illinois soldiers. He had no appropriation and paid the 
expenses by appeals to his friends. 

He was an intimate friend of Abraham Lincoln for 33 years. He 
was the first president of the Tonica & Petersburg Raileoad Co., the 
forerunner of the Chicago & Alton. 

His family is proud that Maj. Gen. John A. McClernand said that 
he was “chivalrous and honorable, impulsive and generous, ardent and 
imaginative, ambitious and patriotic, viewing everything from an ele- 
viution; and his eloquence was as the harp, strung to the softest and 
wildest melody, which at times swayed the Senate and at times stirred 
or stilled the wondering multitudes.” 

The last two years were the happiest of his life—spent in the peace 
of his home, made beautiful by the devotion of his wife, a Kentucky 
girl, named Catharine Geers, who for 40 years was his closest friend 
and adviser, 

The family histery clustered about this particular spot. 

On the lots belonging to his heirs in lovely Diamond-Grove Cemetery 
lie the remains of his wife, Catharine Geers Yates, died in 1908; two 
daughters, Mary, died in 1843, and Catharine (Woodman), who died in 
1903; and two sons, William, who died in 1851, and Henry, whe died 
in 1903. 

On the lot dedicated by the city of Jacksonville to his memory, by 
resolution of the city council, introduced by Hon. Frederick L. Sharpe, 
in 1885, stands no monument, but only his grave, with a dark granite 
headstone, lettered “ Richard Yates.” 

On the spacious State House grounds at Springfield, D1, stands 
& stately statue, also bearing the simple lettering “Richard Yates,” 
erected by the State of Illinois at a cost of $30,000, dedicated 
October 16, 1923. 

tut at Jacksonville (because it was always known there would 
be a State monument at Springfield) he has lain for 48 years, 1873 
to 1925, with no monument. 

Ile has not grieyed because of this—nor have his loved ones. He 
knew that the finest monument or memorial any man can have is 
the love of and for him, abiding in the hearts of the people. 

In the inevitable expansion of the years to come, I may erect a 
modest stone, where his remains now lie, but it is not necessary, 
and he would not expect or request it. 

That his memory has endured has been, and is demonstrated, 
to-day by this stone “ marker” lettered: 

“Home of Richard Yates, war governor, 1845-1873.” 

This imvperishable stone, erected here by Jacksonville, not without 


effort and not without expense, tells its own story, and it is monu- 
ment enough. 


saw, 


ot 


a 
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The location is symbolic. It is half way between the south wall of 
his dwelling and the gate on the north line of the east 
public highway called “ East State Street.” 

And this stone lies only a dozen feet east of the stone pavement 
or “walk” put in by him, leading from the front gate to the front 
porch. 

In and out ef that front gate he watked for 25 years. Before 
that, for nine years (1840 to 1849) he lived in the dwelling directly 
epposite on the south side of East State Street, owned by his wife's 
mother, Mrs. Mary Watkins Geers, widow of William Geers. 

In that south side of Kast State Street dwelling, the one-story cot- 
tage of Mrs. Geers, there came to Richard and Catharine Geers, his 
wife, their first baby, born July 4, 1840—the father being then 22 
and the wife not quite 18. Also came the first daughter, a fragile 
little angel child, born 1841, called away 1843. A bolt of lightning 
killed the precious first born and Richard Yates was never the same 
man afterwards. A dread and quick disease came to the Kansas home 
of sweet ¥ Katie,” the elder daughter who lived on to the year 1888— 
and from that year—1888—the sweet mother was a broken beauty, 
although she lived on for 20 years. 

When the father died in 1873—suddenly in St. Louis in the pubtte 
service—his wife was still living; and three children, Catharine, the 
Gaughter, aged 23; Henry, a son, aged 25, and Richard, aged 13. Henry 
lived until 1903, when he was 55, and when he died was head of the 
insurance department of the State government after serving in two 
high positions in the United States Government—chief deputy collec- 
tor and United States collector of internal revenue. Wenry did not 
fail; he died a sober, reliable, intelligent, fearless, and tireless , ablic 
servant. A source of pride to the whole family. 

Upon this lot was erected, in 1850, the family’s first real home. 
was a story and a half frame house. In it the 
were born. 

In it, Rev. Dr. J. I. Crane, officiating, was held the funcral of the 
first born, “ Willie,” the bright, promising lad who, had he lived, would 
have become by 1861 what neither Henry nor Richard was old enough 
for—partner in the law business, 

In it came the birth in 1850 of the sweet “ little Katie,” the prattling 
busybody whose presence and activity saved the mother's reason after 
the lightning death of the first born. 

In 1865 the red brick addition on the east doubled the house, add- 
ing several rooms above, one spacious one for mother—father called 
her Kate—and below the spacious long parlor—these rooms which you 
seo still standing—the easternmost rooms of the present Hospital of 
Our Saviour—the rooms nearest the Church of Our Saviour—the impos- 
ing Catholic sanctuary immediately east. 

This is as good a place as any to mention the kindly relations always 
existing between my parents and the Catholics. Sister Mary Jose- 
phine (afterwards Mother Josephine) lived and recently died fy 
mother’s friend. Whenever my mother was sick she was prostrated 
by nervousness, sometimes severe and extreme, At such times, not in- 
frequently, the sisters came, without money or without price, and 
aided in nursing her. And once, when life was trembling in the bal- 
ance, at the request of Dr. Hiram K. Jones, even the Angelus bells 
were omitted. 

The library, 15, feet square, with double doors in the south wall 
and a vast window in the north, 9 or 10 feet wide, was a place indeed. 
Here he wrote his speeches of 1860 to 1873-——his messages while gov- 
ernor—his addresses in the United States Senate. Here he compiled 
a library of about 500 volumes of history, ancient and modern. Piog- 
raphy, lectures, and addresses, Civil War books, poems, fiction, temper- 
ance, religion, reference, directories of Congress, and Encyclopedia 
American, etc. 

From the age of 8 I found that library a most fascinating place. 
For the five years 1868 to 1873, my eighth to thirteenth years, it 
always called unto me, and from and after his death, 1873, to my 
mother’s sale of the property, 1888, 15 years, it had an added allure- 
ment. 

All of these surroundings and associations were, of course, very dear 
to him. He had a never-dying love for all the elements and essentials 
of the place. The hard-earned land, the little first house and the bigrer 
addition to it, the lawn and the terraces, the flowers and vines and 
the arbor, the 50 trees, a few of them towering pines, a few of flower- 
ing magnolia, the paths and walks and rustic seats, the iron settees 
and the big.iron watch dog always on duty, and the spacious out- 
buildings—stable, “ woodhouse,” tool shop, and “summer kitchen,” 
(I do not see how we could evet have given them all up.) They were, 
altogether, part and parcel of his being. 

My mother fully realized all this; and one thing only reconciled her 
to move into a home requiring less care, and that was that for all time 
to come it would, as a hospital, be dedicated to “deeds of charity and 
pure benevolence.” 

It 1s perhaps not too delicate a thing to say that the establish- 
ment was not too extensive or expensive. It was not more extensive or 
expensive than a score or two of other spacious homes, but it was 
really his sole investnrent, for all his other property went to pay his 
debts; for when he died it was in the midst of the panic of 1873, and 


and west 


It 
last three children 
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every tract of land he owned but this had to be sold at a financial 
sacrifice, For years after his death my mother had no income but the 
rental coming in from one farm. Surviving a busband who had given 
22 years to the public service, she lived on an income less than $1,000. 

Attachment to Jacksonville was a passion with my father. At a 
reception on the 17th of January, 1865, he sald: “Il am now speaking 
to those who have been charitable to me in all my errors, weaknesses, 
and frailties, and it has been the sweetest solace of my life, when the 
«torms of opposition assailed, or the sky was dark and cloudy, and all 
might abandon me, that here in my quiet home, at Jacksonville, I would 
find my dear friends to console and bear me up In my fallen fortunes. 

In parting with you now, fellow-citizens, memories of the past throng 
thick and tumultuous across my brain, The remembrance of kind offices 
performed by so many of you-—the warm greeting of the hand, the 
expressive glance of the eye, the blush upon the cheek, the quiver upon 
the lip-—these come back to the heart after long years and mingle with 
every tie and memory of carth and every hope of heaven. 

All around me are the scenes of my boyhood, the companions of my 
youth and manhood, the instructors upon whose utterances I love to 
linger, the courthouse in which I practiced my profession, the temples 
of religion in which I worshipped, the cottage in which I wedded the 


purest and noblest of her sex, and in yonder silent village of the dead’ 


reposes the form of my first born, 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed with amendments the 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
IHIouse. of Representatives was requested : 

H.R. 9007, An act granting the consent of Congress to Harry 
KE. Bovay to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across 
the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, Il. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9341, the independent 
offices appropriation bill, disagree to the Senate amendments, 
and ask for a conference. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill of which 
the Clerk will read the title, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. 

The Clerk read the title as follows: 


H.R. 93841. An act making appropriations for the Executive Office 
and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, comunissions, and 
offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I feel that L would have to object unless the gentleman from 
Indiina will assure the House that the House may have an 
opportunity to pass upon amendment No. 18 and amendment No. 
19, which deal with funds for the operation of the merchant 
marine, 

Amendment No, 18 reduces the amount provided in the House 
bill by $4,791,000. In other words, it puts back into the bill the 
original figures of $13,900,000. No member of the committee 
nor anyone else has given any reason why the figures of 
$13,000,000 should be adopted; they seem to have been taken 
as arbitrary figures without rhyme or reason, evidently used 
to make the figures of the Budget meet the approval of the 
Budget Director or some one else. 

Amendment No, 19 is clearly legislation in that it provides 
that the defense fund of $10,000,000 can not be used without a 
prior approval of the President of the United States. That 
provision is, to say the least, very unusual. It seems that the 
Senate in drawing the amendment No. 18 did not seriously 
tuke into consideration and seemingly failed to appreciate the 
effect it would have on operations of the Shipping Board Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation. Indeed, some gentlemen over on the 
Senate side apparently were under the impression that the Emer- 
gency Fleet Corporation could utilize the ship-sales fund as an 
operating fund. That can not be done without special authori- 
zation of the Congress. That has never been done. All those 
who can speak with authority, every man charged with respon- 
sibility, has told the committee that the amount carried in the 
House bill, $18,691,000, is necessary to operate the fleet as it is 
now being operated, and maintain the service now being main- 
tained by the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation. 

Now, if we are to take away four or five million dollars of 
this, certainly we are going to hamper the service. Of course 
I understand there is some sort of an agreement between the 
Budget Director and the chairman of the Shipping Board that 
if this is not a sufficient amount he will come back and make 
a request for additional money, which would be considered by 
the Budget. I submit that is not the way we usually deal 
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with a great governmental activity. Why should this Hone. 
representing the American people, who believe in the maint; 
nance of a merchant marine, be called upon, because tho 
Budget officer has some unexplained and arbitrary figures, (5 
agree to a proposition that will, in the opinion of many 
gentlemen, hamper or tie the hands of the American mercha,): 
marine? 

The gentleman from Indiana, I know, appreciates the neces. 
sity for the activity, and the gentleman knows it ought to be 
carried on vigorously by the Government until we can so build 
up the routes that private enterprise will take them over. 
They are gradually doing it. This activity is now beginning 
to show improvement. Do not cripple it but let us show that 
Congress is behind it. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I will. 

Mr. BYRNS. I think that the Recorp will show that when 
this bill was under consideration in the House and the amen:- 
ment, which I think the gentleman from Alabama himself 
offered, increasing the amount proposed by the committee, was 
before the House, that the gentleman from Indiana, in charve 
of the bill, admitted that this increased sum was necessary and 
really asked the members of the Committee of the Whole House 
sitting at the time to vote for it. He certainly offered no 
objection to it. 

Mr. WOOD. If the gentleman will yield, I will say that 
the gentleman from Tennessee is partially correct and partially 
in error. At the time the bill was being considered in the 
House there was a bill supposed to be under consideration be- 
fore the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
whereby a defense fund of $15,000,000 was proposed be put 
at the disposal of the Shipping Board by that special bill. 

It developed here during the argument from members of the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries that they had 
no notion of passing any such bill, and that they were opposed 
to such a transfer. With that understanding I said, in sub- 
stance, that in my opinion an additional appropriation would 
be necessary, and the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. McDurrre] was agreed to without serious 
objection. Since that time the Senate has acted upon this bill, 
after conference with those who are supposed to know condi- 
tions down there, and after full deliberation the Senate placed 
in the bill $10,000,000 of a defense fund, which they think is 
ample. I believe that the Members of this Congress know that 
I have no desire to cripple the merchant marine; I have ex- 
pressed myself upon numerous occasions, I think, as forcibly 
as I know how with reference to my desire for its maintenance ; 
but ff we are to be guided by those who know or who are sup- 
posed to know the situation, then we should take their advice, 
and their advice in regard to this measure is that the amount 
fixed to cover the loss of $13,900,000 may be sufficient, unless 
they have to take back some of these lines that they have sold 
or that they have leased. In the event that these lines have to 
be taken back, then under the provisions of the amendment 
put on by the Senate they have recourse to this $10,000,000 ; 
so that I think we are at least $6,500,000 better off now under 
the Senate amendment than we would have been had the bill 
become a law as it passed the House. 

Mr. BYRNS. Is it not a fact that the Shipping Board has 
stated that it would take $18,000,000 during the next fiscal 
year for operation purposes? 

Mr. WOOD. That depends upon conditions. 

Mr. BYRNS. Have they not made that statement? 

Mr. WOOD. Different statements have been made by differ- 
ent members of the commission, and I think the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. McDurrre] has had that sort of an experience ; 
but the chairman of this board understands that in the event 
this is not sufficient to cover the losses they may come back 
to the Congress again. We will be back here before the 
$13,900,000 will have been expended, so why the necessity for 
appropriating more than is necessary? 

Mr. BYRNS. I will tell the gentleman why, if he will permit 
me. 

Mr. WOOD. Very well, tell us. 

Mr. BYRNS. In the first place, I understand the gentleman 
does not controvert the position that it would take $18,000,000 
to operate? 

Mr. WOOD. No; I do not admit that. I say under certain 
circumstances that may be true. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman, by intimation at least, gave 
me that impression. He said something to which the gentleman 
from Alabama and I do not agree, to the effect that this defense 
fund of $10,000,000 or a portion of it may be used to augment 
the $13,900,000. 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 
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Mr. BYRNS. The gentieman says that they can come back ! 
in December for a deficiency. If there is a possibility of the 
10,000,000 being needed to augment the $13,900,000, why not 
divide the $10,000,000 and put $5,000,000 on the $13,900,000 and | 
make the defense fund $5,000,000? 

Mr. WOOD. I would like to know how much advantage there 
would be in that sert of a provision. 

Mr. PYRNS. What advantage have you in this present 
arrangement, if you are going to need more for the operating 
fund? 

Mr. WOOD. If we can get along with the $13,900,000, we 
ought not to give them more. If it is necessary to use more 
than $13,900,000, there is recourse to whatever their needs may 
be through subsequent appropriations. 

Mr. BYRNS. The gentleman knows that for the past two | 
or three years we have been making appropriations in Con- | 
gress With the idea and on the assumption that if it is not suffi- 
cient, and in many cases when it is admitted that it is not 
sufficient, the Congress will by a deficiency bill at some later 
time provide the necessary funds. I do not think that is the | 
proper way to make appropriations. I think the people sheuld | 
be advised in the beginning of just what ameunts Congress 
has appropriated, and that Congress should make proper 
appropriations in the first instance. to carry on the actual and 
necessury activities of the Government. I think we should not 
defer these matters when we know more money will be ne@#ed. 

Mr. WOOD. And the gentleman by reason of his long ex- 
perience here knows that it is sometimes economical to at least 
curb the amount of the appropriations for the purpose of curb- 
ing the activity. The gentleman knows, and I have heard him 
express himself on this subject, that when a certain department 
or activity has a certain amount of money appropriated those 
in charge think that they have to spend that amount of money. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. ‘There is no occasion for any alarm or distress 
about the merchant marine. I think that the gentlemen on 
this side are just aS anxious for the maintenance of the mer- 
chant marine as anyone eise. Should it fail, the administra- 
(ion is the one that would receive the criticism and not gentle- 
men on the Democratic side. I commend gentlemen on the 
Republican side for the anxiety that they have expressed for 
the maintenance of this merchant marine. Under the circum- 
stances and under the understanding that, in the event that 
not a sufficient number of these lines are disposed of so that the 
$13,900,000 may cover the possible losses, the Congress will give | 
them sufficient money to do it, and with this $10,000,000 of | 
defense fund, which, in my opinion, may not be called on, it 
seems to me that we are in better shape than we would have 
been had the bill passed the Senate as it passed this House. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If the gentleman will yield for a ques- 
tion, the gentleman does not mean to tell the House that the 
$10,000,000 defense fund can be used on any other ships ex- 
cept as to those sold and taken back by the board? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes—— 

Mr. McDUFFIN. Not at all. A rate war which has begun 
in the coffee trade with South America that will cost the 
Shipping Board over a million dollars, according to the mem- 
bers of the Shipping Board. That can not come out of the 
defense fund, but out of the $13,900,000 operating fund, and 
there may be other rate wars, and be this as it mgy, the 
gentleman can not tell this House to-day where nor why they 
get the figures $13,900,000. 

Mr. WOOD. On the other hand—— 

Mr. MADDEN, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, then I shall have to object, 
because the gentleman will not agree to let the House pass on 
these two amendments of the Senate. 

The SPEAKER. Objectien is heard. 

IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE ENGLISH 

Mr. GRATIAM. Mr. Sneaker, I desire to ask wnanimous 
cousent that members of the Judiciary ‘Committee who desire 
to file minority views may have leave to do so up to 12:30 to- 
morrow noon, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman refers to—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. To the impeachment proceedings. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
uwnanimous consent that members of the Judiciary Committee 
desiring to file minority views in the impeachment case of Judge | 
English may have until 12.30 to-morrow noon. Is ‘there | 
objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving the | 
right to object, has the report of the committee been filed? | 

Mr. GRAHAM. The report of the committee will be filed, if | 
this leave is granted, right away. That is dome with the idea | 


—— 
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of letting Members have an opportunity to examine it before 
it is taken up in the beginning of the week. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, to ask a 
question, this will not be taken up to-morrow? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. We will have an opportunity to examine 
the minority report before it is taken up? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly; both. 


Mr. BLANTON. Woukl the gentleman mind telling how 
many of the committee are represented by this minority 
report? 


Mr. GRAHAM. Well, I do not think I ought to, in the first 
place, and I do not know—a good answer. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE OF PON FI. CLARK ?. CHARLES G. EDWARDS 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 

the Clerk of the House of Representatives transmitting the 

contested-election case of Don H. Clark wv. Charles G. Wa- 

wards, from the first district of the State of Georgia, which was 

read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Elections No. 2 and ordered printed. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS TILE HOUSE 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Sveaker, I send to the Clerk's desk the 
following article, appearing in yesterday morning's Washington 
Post, and ask that it be read. 

The SPEAKER. Without cbjection, the article will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Waits House ACTION Bueiteven tro Assure Woopnock Lt Posr—~ 
Futures CuHoices TO Be Mapp reom Sovrn, Sournwest, AND PENN- 
SYLVANIA—SENATOR ReED Now to Support Ss_LecTion—NOMINATION 
Is Derateo Two Hours—VotTse Promisep Tuls Week 
A White House pronouncement yesterday outlining the future policy 

in selecting members of the Interstate Commerce Commission made 

virtually certain Senate confirmation of Thomas F. Woodlock, of New 

York, whose nomination has been under fire for more than a year. 
The White House statement was that hereafter the South, South- 

west, and Pennsylvania would be given recognition. It was issued 

only a few hours before the Senate took up the adverse report of the 

Interstate Commerce Committee on Mr. Woodiock and it is known to 

have swung several votes. 

REYD [S SATISFIED 

The Senate debated the nomination for more than two hours without 
getting tea a vote. After the session ended Senator Regn, Republican, 
Pennsylvania, announced that in view of the White Tlouse pronounce- 
ment, he would support Mr. Woodlock, who is holding office under a 
recess appointment given him last year aiter the Senate had failed to 
act on his nomination, 

“The White House announcement Is a complete recognition of tho 
principle for which we have been fighting,” Senator Reep sald. “I 
have not opposed Mr. Woodlock for any reason except the nonrecogni- 
tion of Pennsylvania and her industries, Paving won the point, I am 
glad to stand with the administration in the vote on Mr. Woedlock.” 


Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I read this article in the paper 
yesterday morning. I hesitated at the time to say anything in 
reference to it, because I was of the opinion that those who 
purported to have participated in this business would have 
before that time denied it. They have not thus far denied it, 
and therefore I have asked that it be read, that it may be pre- 
served in the Coneresstonat Racorp. When Mr. Weodlock's 
appointment was first announced I made some remarks im refer- 
ence to it upon this floor. In my opinion, Mr. Woodlock's 
appointment was a violation of the spirit if not the letter of the 
law. John H. Reagan, of the State of Texas, might be called 
the father of the interstate commerce act. Texas was one of 
the first States of the Union that went about in a business way 
to recuinte railroads. Down there we have always thought a 
great deal of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It was 
until within recent years the most popular and deservedly the 
most popular commission in the Government. To-day, in my 
opinion, it is one of the most unpopular commissions in the 
Government, and it is on account of such actions as this, in my 
opinion, it has been made one of the most unpopular commis- 
sions in the Government. This, Mr. Speaker, being announced 
from the White House in order to secure the confirmation of a 
man upon whom the committee of the Senate reports adversely, 
boldly stated that in the future, whenever that is, that men 
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will be appointed on the commission from Pennsylvania, from | 
the South, and Southwest, in order to get votes in the Senate | 
to confirm a man who would not otherwise be confirmed, is, in | 
my opinion, the most flagrant case of trade and barter that I 
have ever khown seeking to influence a legislative body coming | 
from even less dignified sources than the White House or from 
a President. [Applause.] 
LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
Ii. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon will please 
take the chair. 

Accordingly the Ilouse resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation 
bill, with Mr. Hawtety in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 10425, the jegislative appropriation bill, 
which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative 
branch of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes | 
to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. MCLAUGHLIN }. 
The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 

nized for 20 minutes, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska, Mr, Chairman and gentle- 
menu of the committee, through the courtesy of the gentleman 
of Lowa, who has yielded me time, I wish to discuss the merits | 
of the bill 4497, which I introduced December 9, 1925, proposing 
to repeal what is commonly called the Pullman surcharge. This | 
bill passed the Senate unanimously during the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, and later in the session, during the latter part of 
February, it again passed the Senate in the way of a rider to 
one of the appropriation bills, which forced a vote on the ques- 
tion in the House. Throughout the Sixty-eighth Congress I 
made repeated requests of the then chairman of the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House for a hearing 
on this subject, but no hearing was granted until after the 
Senate had passed the bill in the form of a rider. After this 
action was taken by the other body a hurried hearing was | 
called, and after this hearing the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee of the House reported adversely on the bill. 
It is my judgment that had a vote been taken on the Pullman 
surcharge repeal before the railroad lobbyists came to Wash- 
ington to oppose the measure it would have passed by at least 
a two-thirds majority. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I prefer to wait a little 
while. I have only 20 minutes allotted to me. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman said a “ hurried 
hearing.” The gentleman would not have us understand that 
there was not a thorough hearing. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I noticed that Mr. Loeb, 
one of the experts, was restricted to 15 or 20 minutes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I understand that the wit- 
nesses were given very ample time. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. As you will all recall, 
when this matter was being considered the railroads induced 
commercial clubs, chambers of commerce, and farm organiza- 
tions through their officers to write or wire Members of Con- 
gress to oppose the repeal of the surcharge on the grounds 
that freight rates should be reduced first, and that if the sur- 
churge were repealed there would be no chance of securing 
freight-rate reduction. Hundreds of messages of this kind 
cume to me from Nebraska. When I made inquiry from the 
parties sending these messages many of them informed me that 
they were asked to do so by some representative of the rail- 
roads. Some of you will recall that I made the statement on 
the fleor of the House when the Pullman surcharge subject 
wes being debated that if the railroads were successful in pre- 
venting the repeal of the surcharge, instead of lowering freight 
rates they would immediately ask for an increase. That 
prophecy came true. In less than 30 days after Congress ad- 
journed last March the central and western division of rail- 
roads made application to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for a raise in freight rates. Their application is still 
under consideration, and it is not yet known whether or not 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will grant their request. 
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The chief contention made by those opposing the repeal «¢ 

the Pullman surcharge was that Congress, should it pass this 
bill, would be entering into the field of rate making. Those of 
us who favored the repeal contended that Congress has a right 
to declare itself on a policy or principle of rate making. [| 
have not reached the place where I would urge Congress to 
attempt to make rates for the railroads, but unless the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission will bring about a substantial 
reduction in rates in the near future Congress may be com- 
pelled to intervene in the interest of shippers; but the declara- 
tion on the part of Congress that it is opposed to the surcharge 
practice is in no sense of the word “rate making,” and every 
man here and the country at large knows it. There are mil- 
lions of people throughout the United States in all walks of 
life that are expressing themselves in no uncertain terms 
against this obnoxious practice, which is going on without any 
authorization of law, but simply as an order or authorization 
announced by the Interstate Commerce Commission. In view 
of the great interest which is being manifested, I believe the 
careful consideration of this surcharge by this body is timely. 
" In June, 1918, Secretary McAdoo, who was Director General 
of the Railroads, put in effect a surcharge of 16% per cent on 
Pullman travel, and gave as his reason for so doing at the time 
that he wanted to discourage civilian travel in order to have the 
railroad equipment free fot the transportation of soldiers and 
a to the seaboard. 


1 December, 1918, the Director General revoked this order, 


| because it aroused such opposition on the part of the public that 


he realized it to be obnoxious. After the transportation act of 
1920 became law, the Railroad Labor Board announced that the 
advance in wages granted to railroad employees would require 
$618,000,000 more annually than had previously been paid, and 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, among other things, in an 
effort to see that the carriers would receive increases to take 
care of the advance in wages, instituted a 50 per cent Pullman 
surcharge. It later developed that the advance in wages was 
only $565,000,000 annually, but decreases in wages, coupled 
with the laying off of men since that time, reveals the fact 
that $576,000,000 less is now paid in wages than was in 1920, 
which means that the wages paid now are $11,000,000 less than 
they were before the $565,000,000 increase. Notwithstanding 
this fact the obnoxious surcharge still remains. 

The only contention made at the time it was instituted was 
that it was to help take care of this increase in wages. There 
can therefore be no reason advanced for the continuance of the 
practice. You all understand the operation of this surtax. The 
flat rate on passenger travel is 3x% cents a mile. After buying 
your railroad ticket, when you go to the Pullman office to buy 
your Pullman ticket, 50 per cent of the amount of the Pullman 
ticket is added, which amount is retained by the carriers. 

In the report of Commissioner Campbell, who had charge of 
the hearings authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion on the surcharge subject, he found that it cost 3% cents 
less per car-mile to haul Pullman cars than it did day coaches. 

At this point I wish to insert in the Recorp the report pro- 
posed by John B. Keeler, examiner, at the time these hearings 
were being conducted. This is a part of the report of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, No. 14785: 


[I. C. C. Report No. 14785] 
REPORT PROPOSED BY JOHN B, KEELER, EXAMINER 


This investigation, instituted by order of the commission of Apri! 2, 
1923, has for its purpose the determination of the propriety and rea 
sonableness of the charges assessed by the Pullman Co. and the rail- 
roads for the transportation and accommodation of passengers in 
sleeping and parlor cars. At the time of the institution of the inves- 
tigation there was pending before the commission No. 11567, Order of 
United Commercial Travelers of America v. Pullman Co., in which 
the charges of the Pullman Co. were under attack. It developed dur- 
ing the course of the hearings in No. 11567 that much of the dissatis- 
faction of the traveling public with the charges for sleeping and par- 
lor car accommodations arose from the so-called surcharge. The de- 
sirability of making a general examination of the accounts of the Pull- 
man Co. also developed, and the commission accordingly instituted 
this investigation, consolidating therewith No. 11567. 

The public not having had full opportunity to be heard with regard 
to the surcharge during the hearings in No. 11567, hearings on the 
surcharge feature of the investigation were held at Chicago, Ill.; San 
Franciseo, Calif.; Portland, Me., and Washington, D. C., during the 
summer and fall of 1923. It was hoped that the accounting examina- 
tion could be completed so that both the surcharge and the Pullman 
charges proper could be considered at the same time, but that examina- 
tion proved to be a task of such magnitude and intricacy that it was 
found impossible to have the results ayailable without unduly delaying 
disposition of the surcharge feature. It was accordingly decided that 
that feature should be disposed of separately, and final hearing thereon 
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was held on March 19 of this year. Briefs were presented on April 
19 and the matter now stands set for oral argument before the whole 
commission on May 8. The railroads will be hereinafter referred to as 
respondents. 

The surcharge, consisting of one-half of the current Pullman charge 
for the space occupied by the passenger, was established on August 26, 
1920, as a result of the report of the commission in Increased Rates, 
1920 (58 1. C. C. 220), and accrues wholly to respondents. On 
1920, after the close of the hearings in Increased Rates, 1920, the 
United States Labor Board awarded material increases in wages to rail- 
road employees and the surcharge was of the ways thereafter 
devised to provide the additional revenue to meet this emergency. It 
wes not pecessarily established as a permanent charge. 

A somewhat similar charge, known as an additional passage charge 
and amounting to 1634 per cent of the normal one-way passenger fare 
in the ease of standard Pullman cars and 8% per cent in the case of 
tourist cars, was established by the Director General of Railroads on 
June 10, 1918, but the charge proved to be so unpopular that it was 
caneeled on December 1, 1918. 

The present surcharge, which is applicable to all interstate Pullman 
travel and to all intrastate Pullman travel except in the States of 
North Carolina and West Virginia, amounts to approximately 10 per 
cent of the one-way passenger fare and yields approximately 3.3 mills 
per passenger-mile from passengers traveling in standard Pullman cars 
and one-half of that amount from passengers traveling = tourist cars. 
In 1922 it produced revenue of $32,891,124, and in 1923, $37,490,869, 
or slightly over 3 per cent of the total passenger revenues of respond- 
ents for those years. By districts the surcharge amounted in 1922 to 
$14,872,004 for the eastern, including the Pocahontas region, $13,- 
720,549 for the western, and $4,238,571 for the southern, and in 1923, 
$16,035,003 for the eastern, $15,695,403 for the western, and $5,760,463 
for the southern. In the amounts shown for 1923 the Pocahontas 
region is included in the southern district. 

Respondents seek to justify the continuance of the surcharge on two 
general grounds: First, that it costs them more to transport passengers 
in Pullman cars than in day coaches; and second, that the superior 
accommodations furnished passengers in Pullman cars justifies charging 
them a higher transportation rate than charged passengers using the 
day coaches, 

Chief among the things cited by respondents as creating the alleged 
higher cost to them of handling the Puliman traffic is the greater 
weight transported per passenger. Respondents made studies to ascer- 
tain, among other things, the average weight, oceupancy, and earnings 
of Pullman cars as contrasted with day coaches, and the results are 
set forth below: 


—— 
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one 





| Average car-mile 
earnings ! 


| 


Average weight | Average occupancy 





Pullman Day | Pullman}; Day /| Pullman Day 
cars coaches | cars coaches | cars coaches 
| | Cents Cents 
Fastern district. ....-. 148, 915 124, 140 413. 59 27. 44 | 43.5 87.8 
Western distriet......| 144, 640 97,647 | = 11. 46 | 14.36} 36.95 46. 27 
Southern district_..- 148, 987 | 110, 068 | 11.30) 19.21 36. 5 62.1 
“IE xcluding sure harge. 
' Sleeping cars; parlor car occupancy, 18.56. 
The figures submitted for the eastern and southern districts are 


based on studies covering selected runs for one week in May, 1923. 
While respondents were undoubtedly sincere in endeavoring to select 
runs which they considered representative, tt is obvious that the judg- 
ment exercised in making the choice might materially affect the re- 


sults. Furthermore, the studies which are based on the heavier 
passenger-carrying sections of defendants’ lines are not fair to the 


Pullman traffic, at least from the standpoint of occupancy and car-mile 
earnings, for they constitute a comparison of the normal Pullman 
travel with the best of the coach travel. Comparisons of results of 
Pullman and coach operations should be predicated on the entire busi- 
ness of both services. The figures shown for the western district pre- 
sent perhaps the fairest comparison, but even these, in the case of 
car weights at Icast, are fairly subject to criticism, as they do not 
reflect the varying use of different classes of cars. In other words, 
the average car weights shown are not weighted averages. It is rea- 
sonably certain, however, that the average weight of Pullman cars is 
considerably greater than the average weight of day coaches. But 
there are many individual steel coaches that weigh nearly as much as 
the steel Pullman cars and more than the wooden Pullman cars, and 
there igs as great or greater diiference in weight between different 
classes of day coaches as between day coaches and Pullman cars. 
Furthermore, the heavy steel coaches are usually used in trains carry- 
ing stee] Pullman cars on the long heavy passenger runs. Figures sub- 
mitted by the Pullman Co. show that for the month of April, 1923, 
the average occupancy of sleeping cars was 14.44 passengers and of 
parlor cars 17.77 passengers. The average occupancy of all coaches 
in the United States for 1922, excluding commutation travel, was 15.88 
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and parler cars 12.82 passengers. The 
the United States were 52.69 cents for 
coaches and 42.55 cents for sleeping and parlor cars, excluding the sur- 
charge. 


all sleeping 
earnings for 


Among 
higher 


other things cited by 
costs to 


incident 


respondents as creating the alleged 
Pullman traffic are 
extra switching ears at stations for 
by passengers prior to train departures or subsequent to train 
added use of pa terminals by 


operating them of handling the 


to parking sleeping use 


arrivals; 


sseuger reason of such parking and the 


necessity of keeping available different classes of Pullman cars to meet 
the varying demands of Pullman travel; extra switching at junction 
points of Pullman cars in connection with through travel and at 


terminals in making up trains; furnishing of sanitary 
cars parked ut stations; 


deadhea 
of observation cars special f 


cans for Pullman 
furnishing and hauling 
and greater use of the 
ing Pullman accommodations, 

Against the added expenses to respondents of handling the Pullman 
traffic already enumerated there is, 
capital investment in and 


ereater 
and other cilities ; 
telephone and telegraph service in arrang 


ding ; 


things, the 
inside 


other 
and 


among saving of 


maintenance cleaning of the 


Pullman cars. In the case of the Pennsylvania, New York Central, 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford there is a further saving of 
running expenses, as hereinafter more specifically set forth. 


The following table shows, for 1923, the revenue 


accruing to re- 
spondents under their contracts with the Pullman Co. : 




















Revenue accruing under contracts with Pullman Co. 
Aver- 
| age | 
| num- > ‘ Average et 
| her of ee | contract es A veruge 
Pull- | revenue due | Tevenue car-miles | MHleage 
a railroads per ene I per car 
cars ? “ | Operated run 
oper- | 
ated } | 
| | 
Eastern district: } 
Baltimore & Ohio } 

Bi Me cnx 202. 69 $97,077.41 | $478.95 | 28,313,373 
Chesapeake & Ohio Ry| 50.26 { 88, 001.87 | 1,750.93 | "6,761, 756 
Chieago & Eastern | | | 

Illinois R. R ---| 36.84 | 3, 374. 66 91. 60 , 573, 495 | 
Delaware, Lacka- | | 

wanna & Western | | } 

A --| 43.54 34,915.35 | 801.91 | 4,931,766 113, 270 
Delaware & Hudson | 

Cs cdestbaecesa .--| 16.40 48, 493. 78 | 3, 148, 05 1,844,083 | 119, 742 
Erie R. R ‘ 30. 54 30,727.75 | 1,006.15 | 4,860,796) 150, 142 
Lehigh Valley R. R 37. 69 | 42, 303.65 | 1,122.41 | 5,174,027 137.279 
Norfolk & Western Ry_| 46. 14 | 35, 063.05 | 779.43 6, 079,835 | 131, 769 
New York Central | | | 

System ‘ --| 820, 81 | 512, 501, 59 624. 39 | 124, 952, 194 152, 230 
New York, New He- | | 

ven & Hartford R. | } 

R --| 195.74 | 140,000.00 | 715,23 | 17,296,041 | #8, 362 
Pr ennsylvania System SON. a | 574,661.06 | 685.74 | 122, 133, 734 | 145, 741 
Richmond, Fredericks- | | } 

burg & Potomac R. | | 

ia halk | 27.45 | 54,367.99 | 1,080.62 | 3,926,617 | 143, 046 

j—- ——-l--— -~+-— —-~———!-— maaan he 
ae? | 1, 642, 388. 16 | 
>——_-_ | ——_— -— — -— = 
Southern district | 
Alabama & V ieksburg | 

2 SVS a 2.43 2, 682.21 | 1,083. 21 319,682 | 131,556 
Alabama Great South- | 

ern R. } . 49 23, 214. 94 | 2, 213.05 1, 698, 160 | | 163, 884 
Atlantic Coast | | 

ic a, 126.45 | 115,971.08 917.13 20, 285, 600 | 160, 424 
Cincinnati, New Or- | 

leans & Texas Pa- 

cific Ry | 27.59 | 38,638.25 | 1,400. 44 163, 290 
Florida E ast Coast Ry. 39. 94 78, 000. 24 | 1, O57. 84 | 155, 018 
Ilinois Central R. 113.77 296, 626.99 | 2, 607. 25 159, 743 
Louisville & N sshville | | i 

R. RR. (ineluding | 

Georgia R. R) | 144.12 68,920.29 | 478.21 | 20,086, 361 139, 372 
Nashville, Chatta- 

nooga & St. Louis | | j 

Ey Miah tlodieneane .| 31.70 5,718.66 | 495.86 3, 760, 200 118, 619 
New Orleans & North- | | | 

eastern R. R 5.06 5, 971.12 | 1,180.06 | 839, 449 165, 899 
Seaboard Air Line Ry 75.45 | 55,492.87 | 735.49 | 10,918,907 | 144,717 
Southern Ry. Co 178,01 | 512,351.19 | 2,878.22 | 25,175,507 | 141,428 
Western Ry. of Ala- 

are 7.90 26, 596.10 | 3,366. 50 1,400,706 | 178, 48: 

COG | tk he eek eee ek 


f 


67, 075, 263 | 177, 520 


Western district: 
Atchison, Topeka & | | 
Santa Fe Ry. | 377. 83 | 


oes 1, 255, 158.71 | 3, 322. 02 
Chicago & Alton R. R.| 38. 51 





} 
7, 816. 53 202. 97 4, 172, O84 | 108, 338 
Chicago, Burlington & | } 
—- Ru... ...J CAS 480, 977. 38 | 3,031.85 | 25,922,493) 160, 402 
Colorado & Southern | | 
ae Se 26.76 | 72,630.99 | 2,714.16 | 3,330,786 | 124, 469 
Chicago «& North ! 
Western Ry_..._. | 132. 86 419, 136. 63 | 3,154.72 | 21, 547, 124 162, 179 
Chicago, 8t. Paul, | 
Minneapolis & | 
Omaha Ry_......... 28. 43 90, 276.92 | 3,175.41 | 3,963,871 139, 426 
Chicago, Rock Island | 
& Pacifie Ry...... --| 165. 40 376, 944. 95 | 2, 278.99 | 25, 000, 986 151, 209 


Me 
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Revenue accruing under contracts with Pullman Co.—Continued 














\ | | 
| Aver- | 
| we | j 
| num- | — | Average | ay toro 
ber of oe | contr met | 7 ~ ona | Average 
Tl. , » | ee ile 
Pull- | revenuedue| ™ enue | car-miles | Cte 
| man railroads | a rear | ruu ; per car 
He operated | ri 
| oper- | 
ual d | 
Western district—Con | 
Denver & Rio Grande } | 
Western R. R | 48°90] $34,060.25] $696.53! 6,691, 220 136, 835 
El Pa wo & southwest- j | 
iom......---.| 18.12 | 10, 240.25! 704.91 | 8, 289, 460 181, 538 
: ult C oaet Line | 15.37 | 11, Oi8. 25 716. 87 | 1, 993, G90 | 29, 674 
os Angeles & Balt | } | | 
Lake R. P. |} 52.41! 275,838.41 | 5, 263.09 9,078,089 | 173, 213 
Mi ouri- Kansas: | 1 * | 4 Set 
Texas Lin $1. 54 7,940.74 07.38} 10,808,965, 132,552 
Missouri Parific (in- | | 
cluding St. L. 1. M . | 
& 5.) nis. a 16, 588. 42 166.23 | 12, 787, 445 128, 144 
Northern Pacific Ry 110.44] 294, 903. 58 | 2,670.26} 16, 9¢ 0, 400 | 153, 571 
St. Louis-Ban Fran- | | | 
ciseo Ry_._. ; | 01, 08 191, O89. 50 | 2, O78. 64 | } 124,131 
Southern Pacific Co. __| 455.06 | 1, 708, 266. 67 | 3, 742.95 | 148, 630 
1 & Pacific Ry__..) 48.56] 34,327.70 | 706. 91 | 124, 230 
Union Pacific System__| 263. 19 939, 834.31 | 3,572.16 | 45, 450, 515} 172,750 
Western Pacific Ry_.._| 24.13 | 24,819.20 11,028.56) 4,295,905 | 174,720 
Se 6, 255, 869. 29 


Zone Viakted Beaten. |... 50'S SOR OG OE an nn ki etic 


ee 9, 158, 391. 44 | 


In addition to the payments ef contract revenue to the Pennsyl- 
vania and New York Central indicated above, the Pullman Co. paid 
on these two lines all running Pullman ear expenses, such as expenses 
for lubrication, ice, water, heat, and light. On the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford the Pullman Co. bore a large part, but possibly 
not all, of these running expenses. "The aggregate amount of running 
expenses borne by the Pullman Co. on these three roads was §3,282,- 
629.81 divided as follows: 











| Running ex- Average 

| penses | per car 
Mew Work Central aystem.. . ......-1<2s----22ncone | $1,611,229.61 | $1,962, 98 
IE cin it, chruieunistemimaiiondiierniminnincitnnduial 1, 45, 485. 07 | 1, 732. 04 
New York, New Haven & Hart ford sinlationialibecnnemndudtitlcadidl 219, 915. 13 1, 123. 51 





Adding to these payments for running expenses the contract revenue 
payinenis results In aggregate per car payments by the Pullman Co. 
to the three roads in question during 1923 of $2,587.37 In the case of 
the New York Central, $2,417.78 in the case of the Pennsylvania, and 
$1,838.74 in the case of the New Haven. The railroads which, owing 
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This indicates one of two things, either that the contract between tha 
Pullman Co. and the Baltimore & Ohio is very much less favorable to 
the Baltimore & Ohio than the contract between the Pullman Co. and 
the Pennsylvania is to the Penngylvania, or that the Baltimore & Oni, 
is running much more space per passenger carried than the Penns 


vania, In this connection it may be stated that studles of Pullman-cs 


| occupancy submitted in evidence indicate that on many roads sleeping 


| 1922, inclusive, 


to low Pullman earnings, did not participate in the Pullman revenues 


accruing on thetr lines during 1923 are shown below : 








| | 
Average | «; | 
burmber Number of Average 


> | Pullman : 
of Pull- | car-miles | Muleage 




















man Cars car 
operated —_ ~ 
Eastern district ' 
Ruilalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry-..........- 43 467,372 | 110,490 
Central R. R. Oo. of New Jersey_.............. 16.54 | 1,264, 597 76, 457 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry... ._.- 80.55 | 2,702,383 89, 041 
iets re Td ht eatin Satan ernie 3. 74 | 221i, 901 60, 669 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R......-. ¥. 15 1, 412, 337 154, 354 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R. (Clover 
Lenfidistrict). ............---<.-s-2-an-20~es 2.02} 832,656 | 164, 681 
Toleda, Peoria & Wes tern Ry Gp chiattihtinnetns 1.32 | 74, 227 | 56, 233 
Wabash Ry_-..- wn nnewnnnnnweenennnennenee| C0. 68 | 7,428,341 122, 418 
W estern Maryian i Ry otedeeteningentnbandteals 2 13, 371 60, 777 
Bouthern district | 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic Ry_........- | 3. 71 388, 108 104, 611 
Cieorgia Southern & Florida Ry.........-...- | 14.14 1, 979, 492 139, 992 
DE Oi Gee Us. Obs 6 penccastieceennsnasetenns 7.80) 1,181, 763 151, 508 
Wesitorn district: | 
Ohieago Great Western R. R_..............--- | 80.15 | 3, 985, 971 132, 205 
International & Great Northern Ry-........-.. 16. 14 2, 122, 159 | 131, 484 
Kansas City Southern Ry_........---.-------. | 36.58] 1,917,153] 115, 630 
Minneapolis & Mt. louis B. R...........6--:- 5.73 | 649, 124 113, 285 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie is HF 19. 35 | 2,909, 417 150, 357 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry--.........-.. i 2. 22 115, 600 52, 072 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Guif R. R_. | 3.13 216, 547 69, 184 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. and St. "Louis | 
Southwestern Ry. of Texas_................ | 12. 82 1, 590, 234 117, 023 
Spok« ane, Portland & Seattle Ry~............- 13. 40 1, 873, 571 | 139, 819 
\ icksburg, Shreveport & Ps wie Ry........... | 3. 50 432, 216 120. 394 
i 





It is interesting to note that the Baltimore & Ohio during 1922 
received mo revenue from the Pullman Co. under its contract, and in 
1923 received less than $500 per car, whereas its chief competitor, the 
Pennsylvania, received the equivalent of $2,500 per car for each year, 





cars are operated practically on a lower-berth basis. It would seem 
that somewhat greater use of upper berths could be enforced on many 
roads without seriously inconveniencing the traveling public. 

There is set forth as an appendix hereto a statement showing for 
Class I railroads surcharge collections and rate of return on Invest. 
meut for 1923. The rate of return is computed on basis of the 192° 
investment and 1925 net railway operating income. Of the $16,035,033 
surcharge collected in the eastern district $13,664,541 accrued to the 
New York Central, Pennsylvania, New Haven, and Baltimore & Ohiy 
system lines. Of these all but the Baltimore & Ohio received heavy 
payments from the Pullman Co. under their contracts, the average 
being approximately $2,500 per car. Of the remaining $2,570,462 the 
Delaware & Hudson, Lehigh Valley, and Erie, with contract payments 
ef $5,148.95, $1,122.41, and $1,006.15 per car, respectively, received 
$440,365, leaving less than $2,000,000 received by roads which had no 
contract payments or payments of less than $1,000 per car, The situa- 
tion on the Baltimore & Ohio, which is something of an enigma, hag 
already been commented on, 

In the western district 11 railroads, recelving from the Pullman (Co. 
coutract payments averaging $3,274.17 per car, received $10,552,802 
of the $15,695,403 surcharge collected. Bleven other railroads re- 
ceiving contract payments ranging from $97.38 to $1,028.56 per car 
received $1,999,425 of the remainder of $5,152,511. -Of the latter the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, which operates its own cars and there- 
fore received all the revenue from the sale ef parlor and sleeping car 
space, collected $761,866. In the southern district 10 railroads, with 
average contract payments from the Pullman Co, of $2,433.88 per car, 
received $5,010,066 of the $5,760,463 surcharge collected in that dis- 
trict, and five other railroads with contract payments ranging from 
$478.21 to $917.13 per car collected $2,081,693 of the remainder of 
$2,750,397. From the above it will be seen that the greater part of 
the surcharge goes to railroads which receive gubstantial payments 
from the Pullman Co. unéer their contracts. 

The extent, if any, to which the surcharge has curtailed travel on 
Pullman cars is somewhat conjectural. Respondents submitted statis- 
tics showing that over a period of years Pullman travel has tnereased 
in greater ratio than day-coach travel and that since the establishment 
of the surcharge the falling off of Pullman travel has not been as 
great as the falling off of coach travel. Immediately following the 
establishment of the surcharge there was a marked falling off of 
Pullman_ travel, but this was undoubtedly due in considerable measure 
to the fact that the deflation period commenced at about that time. 
he sleeping and parlor car passenger-miles for the years 1919 to 
were 13,387,182,735, 14,279,557,237, 11,133,647,492, 
and 11,233,301,727, respectively, while the coach passenger-miles for 
the same period were 32,971,121,005, 32,569,110,750, 26,178,938.474, 
and 24,278,920,273, respectively. Commencing with 100 per cent for 
1919 as a premise, the sleeping and parlor car passenger-miles in 
creased to 106.67 per cent in 1920 and decreased to 83.17 and 83.91 
per cent, respectively, in 1921 and 1922, whereas the coach passeager- 
miles decreased to 98.78 per cent in 1920, 79.4 per cent in 1921, and 
73.62 per cent in 1922. ‘There is, of course, no way of ascertaining 
what the situation would have been had the surcharge not been in 
effect. It is reasonable to believe, however, especially considering 
that it has been a great irritant to the traveling public, that tho 
surcbarge has resulted in considerable loss of business from the Pull- 
man cars. 

In the early days of the operation of Pullman cars the Pullman Co. 
received all the revenue from the sale of seats and berths and In addi 
tion the railroads generally paid the Pullman Co. mileage for the use 
of the cars in the event that the revenue derived from the sale of 
seats and berths did not reach specified minimum amounts, As the 
Pullman business grew, railroad participation fn the Pullman earnings 
commenced and has steadily increased until to-day it amounts to over 
$9,000,000 a year. It would seem that if the early arrangements 
were advantageous to the railroads the present-day arrangements 
should be very much more so without the tmposition of the sur- 
charge. But assuming that, as contended by the railroads, they are 
not adequately compensated under their contracts with the Pullman 
Co. for hauling the greater weight per passenger in the Pullinan 
cars, Goes that constitute a ground for imposing a surcharge to recoup 
losses growing out of their improvidence in failing to make con- 
tracts which would afford them proper compensation for the service 
of hauling the cars? In our judgment it does not. 

The Pullman passenger receives a higher class of service than the 
coach passenger and should pay more for it, but the payments should 
be through the Pullman charge proper and not spread out in two 
charges, one collected by the Pullman Co. and the other by the rail- 
road, Under such an arrangement tie Pullman charges could be so 
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adjusted as to produce the revenue necessary 
co. to meet oblix to the railroads 
return its own operations, Under the 

transportation agencies charging for 
tunity for duplicate 


SIONAL 


the Pullman 
provide a fair 
system, with two 
what should be one service, oppor- 
and excessive charges is multiplied and regulation 


to enable 
and 
present 


its atious also 


on 


rendered more difficult. The present system, devised temporarily to 
meet an emergency, is illogical ant unscientific as a permanency. 
Greater uniformity in the contracts between the Pullman Co. and the 


railroads would seem to be desirable. The present contracts are the 
result of bargaining between the Pullman Co. and the railroads, with 
the natural result of the larger roads getting the more favorable con- 
tracts. There is also considerable variation in the contracts with the 
larger roads. For instance, on the Southern Pacific there is participa- 
tion by that road in the Pullman earnings after the earnings per stand 
ard car average $7,250, whereas on the Santa Fe there is no participa 
tion by the railroad until the per-car earnings, speaking still of stand- 
ard cars, average $9,000. Of course, it must be taken into consideration | 
that the Southern Pacitie contract was made in 1912, at a time when 
operating costs were much lower than at present, whereas the Santa Fe 
contract was made in 1923. But the Seuthern Pacific contract has six 
years yet to run, and assuming that at the end of that period it is 
succeeded by the same class of contract as in effect on the 
there will still be in the interim a different treatment of these two 
great competing transportation agencies. This of itself is a strong 
indictment of the present system of making the contracts. The rela- 
tions between the Tullman Co. and the railroads should be subject to 
more complete regulation by this commission. It is doubtful whether 
jurisdiction lies with the commission under the existing law to pre- 
seribe divisions of earnings between the Pullman Co. and the railroads 
and the commission should request the Congress to correct any deticien- 
cies in the law so that it may have full jurisdiction to prescribe all the 
terms and conditions, as between the Pullman Co. and the 
under which the Pullman cars shall be operated. 

Considering that in connection with the handling of Pullman traffic 
as compared with day-coach traffic respondents are saved the capital 
investment in Pullman equipment and other facilities necessary to main- 
tain and to «n extent operate the cars; that they are saved the ex- 
pense of inside cleaning of the cars; that they are saved the cost of 
repairs and maintenance of the cars; that most of respondents are 
receiving substantial payments out of the charges collected for the 
Pullman service proper; that the greater part of the surcharge Is col- 
lected for the roads which are receiving the heaviest payments from the 
Pullman Co.; that the average haul of Pullman passengers is several 
times the average haul of coach passengers; that most of the Pullman 
travel is over the parts of respondents’ lines which have the greatest 
density of traffle and lowest ton-mile operating costs; that Pullman 
cars are utilized to a considerable extent in the transportation of 
railroad officials and employees engaged in other branches of railroad 
service; that there can be enforced without unduly inconveniencing the 
traveling public more ecénomical use of space on many roads; that the 
present passenger fare was established for application to both coach and 
Pullman travel; that there has been no reduction in passenger charges | 
corresponding to the reduction made in 1922 tn freight charges and the 
relationship prescribed in 1920 between passenger and freight charges 
has accordingly been disturbed ; that there will probably be some stimu- 
lation of Puliman business as a result of the removal of the sur- 
charge; and, further, because if, as contended by respondents, they are 
not adequately compensated under their contracts for hauling the 
greater weight per passenger in the Pullman cars, and furnishing the 
other extra services in connection with the hauling of the Pullman 
cars, they should secure that extra compensation from the Pullman Co. 
rather than through a separate charge for what should be treated as 
one service, it is believed that the time has come when the commission 
may well eliminate the surcharge. 

It is accordingly recommended that the commission find that the 
practice of respondents of assessing a surcharge on Pullman-car travel 
is unjust and unreasonable and that the commission order that the 
practice be discontinued, 


Santa Fe 


railroads, 








ExuiBit A 
Potiaten surcharge and rate of re ture on ine cotment * Class I reeds, 1923 
Pullman sur- 

| charge a | Rateo 

Name of district, region, and road lections, year} (on in. 
ended Dec. vestnent 

31, 1923 
EASTERN DISTRICT 

New England region: Per cent 
Atlantic & St. Lawrence R. R_................ disdain GN to tec ccs 
pesae & hpestiesh & R. R 7, 266 5. 56 
I I ie cs cre wee te 292, 484 1.30 
Canadian Pacific ‘es (lines in Maine) ................. EE Tientivecn-ncen 


1 On basis of 1922 investment and net railway operating income for 1923. Invest- 
ment figures for 1924 not yet available. 
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Pullman surcharge and rate of return 


Name of district, region, and road 


EASTERN DIStTRictT-—continued 
New England region—Continued 
Central New England Ry 
Central Vermont Ry 
Maine Central R. R 
New York, _ Haven & Hartford R 
Rutland R. : 


R 


eR a ee 

Great Lakes region: 
Be ii iii teiniiain 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Ry. 
Chicago & Erie R. R 
Delaware & Hudson Co 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R 
Detroit & Mackinac Ry 4 
Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee Ry_. 
Erie R. R_._. 
Grand Trunk Western Ry- 
Lehigh V alley ll rc 
Michigan Central R. R- 
Monongahela Ry. - 
New Jersey & New York R.R 
New York Central R. sa hiiniptnditinde 
New York, Chicago & BIE ls Citi dinicmndatna 
New York, Ontario & Western Ry 
I et 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie R. R_____- 
Ulster & Delaware R. R 
Wabash Railway 


(system) 


OR Se BE IIE ic cccccccnsnccseiecscetands 
Central eastern region: 
pL AS 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R__..... 
Baltimore, Chesapeake & Atlantic 
Buffalo & Susquehanna R. R. Cor poration 
Central R. R. of New Jersey. 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western K. 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville Ry 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St 
Hocking Valley Ry 
Long Island R. R 
Pennsylvania R. R__... 
Philadelphia & Reading Ry 
West Jersey & Seashore R. R 
West Maryland Ry...........-. 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ry. 


Louis Ry ; saat 


Total, central eastern region 


Total, eastern district 


SOUTHERN DISTRICT 


Pocahontas region: 
re 
Norfolk & Western Ry... 
Richmond, Fredericks burg 4 & Potomac R. R.. 
Virginian Ry 


Total, Pocahontas region_. 


Southern region: 
Alabama & Vicksburg Ry 
Alabama Great Southern R. R.. 
Atlanta & West Point R. R_......_...... 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic “Ry 
soa © oast Line R. R__.__._.. eee ititnatiad 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio Ry. (system). _ 

Central of Georgia Ry. 
Charleston & Western Carolina Ry 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Ry 
Florida East Coast So a 
Georgia R. R. Lessee Organiz ae 
Georgia & Florida Ry-.. 
Georgia, Southern & Florida Ry. 
Gulf & Ship Island R. R__. 
Columbus & Greenville Ry 
Illinois Central R. R___. 
Louisville & Nashville R. R_ 
Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis Ry_- 
Mississippi Central R. R- 
Te cael 
Nashyille, Chattanooga & St. Louis Ry 
New Orleans & Northeastern R. R 
New Orleans Great Northern R. R_-.................- 
I i 
Northern Alabama Ry 
Seaboard Air Line 
UID a a ek lil 
Seen eee ee edaibanéede 
Western ey. Ns oe. dette da Taedocenee 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R 


Total, southern region 





on investment, etc 


Pullman sur 
charge col 
lex 
ended Dee 
31, 1923 


$7 

2, 417 
102, 617 

1, 333, 070 
47, 877 


1, 836, 262 


of3 

19, 561 

17,475 

97, 344 
248, 488 
5, Sl 


13, 100 | 


140, 931 

64 
211,090 
004, O51 


| 


tions, year | 


| 
| 


543 | 


| 


<7 


4, 135, 79 


43, 528 
23, 079 
121, 709 

38, 749 

2, 150 


286, 672 


6, 379, 559 


5, 400 
908, 385 
BOS 

19 


57, 840 


191, 873 


31, 288 

5, 584, 293 
72, 500 
87, 585 
2,271 

&, 339 


7, 819, 182 


321, 902 
237, 57 
187, 956 

5, 266 


752, 696 


15, 004 
68, 017 
29, 429 
8, O71 
736, 445 


152, 801 
262, 683 
35, O61 
3, 068 
A, 767 
5, 563 
68 

726, 935 
725, 267 
23, 929 
52 

22, 698 
172, 150 
25, 631 
1, 446 
15, 647 
32 





16, 035, 003 





| 


| 


i 
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Continued 


Rate of 
return 
on in- 
vestment 


Per cent 


». 


21 
47 
55 


- 
_ 


32 
17 
69 
63 
ol 


0g 
o 
338 


vane ean voe eh 


23 
74 
16 
02 
76 


SpA e--e 


97 


5. 44 
285 
4.17 
1.81 
5.32 
6. 06 
4.47 
4.31 
4.22 
oO. 84 
4. 38 
3.34 
3.17 
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Pullman surcharge end rate 
' 


Continued 


of return on inrcatment, ete.— 


| 
Pullman sur-| 




































; | Rate of 
charge col- | return 
Name of district, region, and road lection’ year) 0) in- 
ended Dec. vestinent 
31,1923 |“ 
| 
te snthanaienianiinipieniamaont 
} WESTERN DISTRICT 
E } Northwestern region: Per cent 
: ee Ps CS ee $912, 242 3. 46 
¥ Chicago Great Western R. R_. 139, O81 1. 27 
. Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Ry. 761, 366 2. 89 
. Chicago, St. Paul, Minne apolis & Omaha Sa 171, 138 3. 49 
; Duluth & Iron Range R. Roo. 376 6. 75 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern Ry nntiibiiianiin aaa 798 22.7 
; Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Ry. ~...........-.--- 23, 368 1. 25 
Mi Duluth, Winnipeg & Pacific Ry - 4, 004 . 60 
pret ® I i ed 4, 121 456 
i) Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R aisles 13, 790 1. 26 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie DR crsnsieiniee 242, 917 3. 04 
ON i ciccnlieteiianl 582, 457 8.19 
Oregon-Washington R. R. & Navi igation Co. nial 239, 140 64 
Spokane International Ry 5 2, 843 | 2. 35 
Spokane, Pertland & Seattle Ry-...................-- 53, 611 3. O4 
Total, northwestern region..................—.....- fk fF ee ee 
Central western region: 
I aes cic niece ntesiciamattimiandiia delat 5, 400 4.40 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry nimniiisaietaliiiaedieied dena 2, 660, 740 §. 62 
Chie ago & a a ee See 249, 245 3. 67 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy R. R...............--_- 018, 358 4.74 
Chicago, Rock Island & Gulf Ry_..........-...-..... 30, 150 3. 82 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific KRy...................- 706, 774 3. 90 
ene 68, 857 . 92 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.........-.... 281, 361 1.73 
ok I Ee ON CIO rc nsintenninnmiinnimienmintinn 05, 761 3.13 
Fort Worth & Denver City Ry...................... 72, 923 9.47 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake KR. R............-..........- 379, 326 4. 08 
ee 27, 955 2. 03 
ES EERE a 242, 407 4.79 
I Oe BEN «cin esicquulnsicndinussthobwdata 40, 433 4.49 
ES aa 2, 588 . 94 
Southern Pacific Co. (Pacific system) _...............-- 2, 258, 582 5.51 
‘Toledo, Peoria & Western ae. seiieuicsoninsiteieatiedibisitisnieli decade FS 
Union Pacific R. R_...-. ninciialieligeisiendinabhncadlatinh 1, 115, 842 7.73 
ember NONNNG BE TB cia ca cencnncinninnacinnmaniaacte 159, 823 3. 03 
ee — 
Totel cumbrel westerit POG1OD......ncccnccomcsaccassocssal GES BED E.....;... 
Bouthwestern region: 
Beaumont, Sour Lake & Western Ry__...............- 8, 283 10. 89 
SGI Sn UR WII TN. ocdurhciesnltemsmpaneniaieatnieiaeeniions 5, 856 | . 53 
Fort Worth & Rio Grande Ry. __...................... i bitlicmens 
at | Gulveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio _ Se 277, 610 2. 82 
i Gull, ¢ ‘olorado & Santa Fe Ry...........-..-.------.-- 105, 510 6. 59 
ee ey |) ae 150, 700 | 4. 57 
Houstoa Rast & West Texas Ry. ...................... 16, 255 1.86 
lnternational & Great Northern R. R._.-.....-.....--- 72, 044 | 6.35 
eh | EEE OOS 54, 224 2.99 
I I nn ininnntinvtckaseucamineencell 81 6.73 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co................-.. 6, M1 . 58 
Louisiana Railway & Navigation Co. of Texas § 


Louisiana Western R. R 


Sierras acapella: teas 9. 24 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry sin prmeaatblenicpnig timeiaatan tigasinaiiaies 3. 89 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. of Texas__......--..---- icineialeeatiaieth 
oe EE Ey is 2.31 
Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co ate 
New Orleans, Texas & Mevico Ry___...-.........-..-- 6. 46 
St. Louis Brownsville & Mexico i cinaintigthontioguncl 11. 62 
St. Louis-San Francisco Ry__--- atic tle 4. 87 
St. Louis, San Franciseo & ‘Texas Ry__ Sa speaieiatiaenasinheateann 1,18 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. ceebeuiuiaeaaniana 7.04 
St. Louis Southwestern Ry. 0 WUD ii sincnndncn gee santas ele 
San Antonio & Aransas Pass Ry ..................-.... 8. 42 
San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf R. R__.......-----2...2-. 2. 07 
Texarkana & Fort Smith en etnaaioncs sebendaaiiiegiiie sabia aaaietl 17. 61 
SR Ee ee SOUR DBR wcicinicciantinonsenaniaaall cadet iia 
Texas & Pacific Ky. suigstl hiuniededenbannin 4.10 
Vicksbur; Shreveport & Pacific ie Ry. ecuenmuatapiulainatial 6. 97 
Wichita Valley Ry--.--- ctiseldenenndeeneinilainesiie 7. 06 


Total southwestern region 
Total western district 





Total United States 


——————__— 





It will be seen Gra this report among other things that 
the Class I roads at the time the report was made received 
most of the $37,000,000 received by the carriers as a result of 
the surcharge practice. It is also apparent to everyone that 
the Pullman Co. pays most of the carriers for hauling Pullman 
cars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Those roads were not suffering any loss 
at the time? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. No. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They were prosperous roads? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes, sir; as will be shown 
by their own reports. 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. How is that payment made—on a mileage 
basis, or how? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. There are several differ- 
ent forms of contract. Some are paid on a mileage basis and 
some are paid on a rate basis, the amount of business trans- 
acted. After a certain amount has been earned by the Pull- 
man Co., then the company and the carriers share 50-50. 

Mr. BRIGGS. When was the report of the examiner made? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. This was made last spring, 
some time before the hearings were held before the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

The amount ranges from $500 to $2,500 per car annually, and 
in some eases, as for instance the Pennsylvania lines, the car- 
rier receives a much larger amount per car annually. In addi- 
tion to this, the Pullman Co. builds and repairs all Pullman 
cars, furnishes all their help and service throughout, and re- 
lieves the earriers of every expense except that of hauling the 
ears. The Pullman Co. recently granted a voluntary increase 
of a.million dollars annually to the Pullman employees, which 
was a commendable act on their part and is also evidence of 
their prosperity. 

Some of the officers and stockholders of the Pullman Co. 
have repeatedly expressed their disapproval of the surcharge 
practice. The carriers are the only ones that are insistent on 
its continuance. In my judgment, at the time this surcharge 
was up for consideration a year ago the railroads were in 
ample condition te withstand the repeal of this practice, and 
the prosperity of the roads since that time certainly is evi- 
dence to us now that it is high time that the surcharge be dis- 
eontinued; and at this point I wish to insert in the Recorp 
a few statements published by the Wall Street Journal, the New 
York Evening Post, the New York Tribune, the Wall! Strect 
Magazine, and the Washington Evening Star, all showing con- 
elusively the increasingly healthy condition of the railroads. 
These reports are as follows: 


{rom the Wall Street Financial Bureau (Inc.), Saturday, February 
13, 1926} 


RAILROAD RESULTS IN 1925-——-RECORD TRAFFIC, WITH A HIGH NET 


The results of the operations of the country's railroads during 1925 
are now practically completed and reveal 1925 as the greatest traflic 
year in the history of American railroading. Coupled with this is a 
higher proportionate saving for net than has ever been previously 
enjoyed. 

In a recent analysis I gave you the results of earnings per share on 
major systems in the form of comparative dollar earnings. This table 
showed a range from equal earnings to earnings of almost twice the 
amount of the previous year; and when it is considered that a railroad 
operates under a comparatively, if not actually, fixed price for its 
product—transportation—the ability to add such percentages as were 
shown in these figures is very remarkable. A conspicuous exception to 
the generally inyproved trend is the hard-coal group, which, it will be 
recalled, suffered rather acutely during the last four months of the 
year as the result of anthracite-mining suspension, these last four 
months being nornrally the heaviest traffic months of the year. 

A notable exception, however, is to be found in the report of Lehigh 
Valley, where the showing of an increase of oVer $1,000,000 in net 
is accomplished in the face of a drop of $2,000,000 in gross. The 
inevitable inference of this performance is that Lehigh Valley's traffic 
is gradually becoming more diversified, and I believe one of the con- 
ditions toward which Lehigh Valley points is that the hard-coal char- 
acteristics will be less applicable to this road until such time as Lehigh 
becomes generally dissociated from this group. Increasing merchan- 
dise traffic between New York and Buffalo is benefiting both Lacka- 
wanna and Lehigh Valley. 

By the same token the soft coalers have experienced exceedingly 
good results for the year, Norfolk & Western being an outstanding ex- 
ample. Gross for 1925 exceeds that of 1924 by seven and one-half 
million dollars, or approximately 8 per cent, while net operating income 
gained nine millions, or at the astounding rate of 40 per cent. The 
unprecedented demand for soft coal is, of course, responsible, as it 
is an econemic trulsm applicable to eiiber a railroad or an industrial 
plant that greater economies are always possible under capacity opera- 
tions. The actual figures are interesting, in which it is shown that the 
1925 operating ratio was at 64.6 per cent, constituting the lowest of 
any important road in the country and comparing very favorably with 
a figure of 71.6 per cent prevailing in 1924. 

New Haven also provides a noteworthy example of a road gaining 
control over its operating ratio, the 1925 figure at 74 per cent better- 
ing that of 1924, which stood at 76.6 per cent. The effect of this saving, 
added to an increase of over $1,000,000 in rental charges received, 
contributes materially toward the very fine comparative showing of 
this road, which results in a net income of seven and one-half million 
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[{Frem the Wall Street Magazine, February 13, 1926] 


RAILROADS ANTICIPATE ANOTHER SATISFACTORY YEAR 
‘CY AND CONTINUATION OF RECORD 
FAVORABLE TREATMENT OF SHARENOLDERS 


Hicnu 
TRAFFIC 


OPERATING 
FORESHADOW 


The year 


1925 was remarkable in the annals of railroad history in 
veral 


respects, Freight-car loadings amounted te the highest total 
en record, yet there was ne evidence of straim in any part of the trans- 
portation system, saving only in the Southeast. The real-estate boom 
in Florida, with its attendant flood of human and other freight, 


er 


re- 
sulted in traffic congestion. Railroads serving that section of the 
country were compelled to establish embargees, since no oppertunity 


has yet been given them to extend facilities to keep up with the sudden 
influx of pepuiation and materials. 

With this exception, however, the railroads were enabled to move 
an unprecedented volume of freight without at any time incurring a 
deficit in available equipment. In other words, the roads nat all times 
had a surplus ef idle cars en hand. This condition was largely the 
result of generous expenditures for equipment in preceding years and 
partly due te the high state of efliciency ef the transportation system 
generally. 

This ability to handle all the traffic offered with promptness and 
dispatch had a great deal to do wiih the results attained in respect 
to gress revenues on the basis of previeusly established rate structures. 
Moreover, the high efficiency of the roads and the speed with which 
they were able to accommodate shippers tended to create friendlier 
public relations. 

The growth in gross earnings is, obviously, significant from the 
shareholder's standpoint, im as much as it means a substantial addi- 
tion to income available for dividends. From the company viewpoint, 
improvement in public relations has a less tangible but none the less 
significant bearing upon the future prosperity of the roads. If to the 
factors be added consideration of the steady increase in operating 
efficiency of the carriers, it is not difficult to understand the condi- 
tions on which last year’s excellent showings were based. 

It must be borne in mind that railroad prosperity in 1925 was super- 
imposed upon two preceding years of recovery and improvement, so 
that the carriers as a whole entered 1926 in the strongest position 
attained in many years. Hence, while the country’s transportation sys- 
tem has not yet reached the point where earnings may be said to yield 
a “fair return” on property investments, even the weaker carriers 
have begun to raise shareholder's hopes. 

The northwestern carriers are making substantial progress, as indi- 
cated by the improvement in earnings of such roads as Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific. Recelvership for the St. Paul last year was an 
aftermath of long-standing difficulties and could not be taken as an 
indication of conditions in that region, although the northwestern 
roads still complain that rates are out of alignment with the general 
structure. Even the New England roads, notably New span show 
signs of regaining lost prestige. 


Esti- | 
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Position of leading railvead stocks 
| Parned per Price | | Earned in 
| , > rang lp 1925 on 
Road rer | cong. | Dive] Mathie’ 
nriee | dend “ 
! 
| 1024 2 Low | lYield | Price 
— 0 | - 
| j | Per Per 
| cent | cent 
Atchison... ..... ee 415.47 S17. 50) 1491 Ils 122 7 5.3} s 2 
Atlantic Coast Line......... 19.36 | 26.10 | 288 4714) 238 9 3.8 10.9 
Baltimore & Olvio___......_. / 019! 1210 ths 8a 5 | 5.6 13.3 
Canadian Pacific_........... 1l.t 11.50) 142 33) l 10 64] 7.3 
Chesapeake & Ohio i‘ 17.23 | 26.90 | J gaiz} 4 3.4] 229 
Chicago & Eastern Lilinois 3 4) 24 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific! 4.36 | 4.00) Sxiy) 40's) 5 til shied 4 
Chicago Great Western pre- | | | 

ferred ~ a3 1.2 100; 32 19'4 ME Disk ul i; 3&8 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St i | 

a . lel inane Def 1674 344 i2 " 
Chicago & Nort h Western 4. 20 7. 30 &3 i 7 4 } 9.7 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chi- | ' 

cago & St. Louis.......... 16.03 | 24.0 | 200 | 1 195 7 3.6) 12.8 
Colorado & Southe rn. -----| 10. 89 &. 90 0 44 63 olhini M41 
Delaware & Hudson ; 13. 69 | 12.00 | 160%! 13344) 1 v 5.7 7.7 
Del Lackawanna « | 

Westerih.:.-..i.4 8.35 | 7.70; 4734) 125 | m7} 7 | 48] 8.2 

Erie 6. 26 6.50 9 2634 it 18.0 
Great Northern preferred ? 7.19 | 98.56 82%) 60 74 5 68) 15 
Gulf, Mobile & Northern } 
: - a 9.83 | 10.20 10044) 8Otq 101 6 |} 59); 10 0 
iinols Central. .............. 13.31 | 14.10 | 12544] lt | 8 7 | 69] 11.9 
Kansas City Southern. _..__- + 3.81 10 5 257% ie ‘jab Dal 11.0 
Lehigh Valley atin Dent Te Bile, 69 S2 34g} 4.2 8.5 
Louisville & Nashville 12.08 16.50 148 106 | 132] 6 4.6) 12.5 
Minneapolis, St Panl «& | i | 

Saulte Ste. Marie preferred 6.70 | 15.6 8%) @ | 70 }...... Ba 22.2 
Missouri- K.ansas-Texas 4.72 4. 10 45 2x14 | ae 10.0 
Missouri Pacific preferres d. 9.06 | 13.80 i's) 71 Pi cares ahaa wee 
New York, Chicago & St } 

Louis_. addin 14. 23 | 18.00 | 183 Li8 | 173] 6 3.4) 10.4 
New York Central. me 13. 25 913.20 | 137! 113%4| 128 7 &5 | 10.3 
New York, New Haven & | 

Sra 1.91! 470! 47 | 2 42 |__..- r.4 
Norfolk & Western... _....__- 13. 07 | 20.00 | 15134) 123 153 8 5.2) 13.0 
Northern Pacific._...__._. 6. 44 7.50 73} 5R14 72 5 6.9 10.4 
I 3.82} 5.60) 6654) 4244 8&4 | 3 6.6); 10.3 
Pere Marquette._.........___. 8.33} 11.00 | S544) 61% a} 4 4.8) 13.2 
Reading a .ae-e--| &80| 9.50) O14) 6934) 87 4 4.6) 10.9 
St. Louis-San Francisco_...._- 11.05 | 13.50) @2\4! 76 | 7 725 13.7 
St. Louis Southwestern. __. 838 | £40) G0%g] 4334 Pi etaenes .| 12.3 
Seaboard Air Line........... 3.04| 4.00! 54%| 20%) 43 |..._.- 2 Se 
Southern Paciffe............- 10.24 | 10.00 | 108% 96 100 6 | 60 10.0 
Southern Railway_........._- 12.31 [315.80 | 12044, 7784, 114 7 | 6.1 13.8 
Texas & Pacific........._____. 814/} 8.00! 59 43%| 57 |..._-fL- 4.0 
Union Pacific. ................ 14, 29 | 15.00 | 15344) 13344) 145) 10 | 6.9 10.3 
MN 2.74] 6.00) 4744) 194g) 48 }....--/.--..) 12. 5 

; fatnated on basis of actual earnings for 11 months ended Nov. 30. 

Actual, 

4 Earnings of subsidiaries not {ncluded. 

{From the Wall Street Journal, March 15, 1926] 


Detaware & Hrpson Farns $11.54 
MENT SHows 1925 SuRPLus or 
$13.68 a Smare 


A SARE 
$4,907,702 


PRELIMINARY STaTH- 
AGAINST $5,817,376, orn 

Preliminary statement of Delaware & Hudson Co. 
December 31, 1925, as compiled from quarterly 
State Public Service Commission, shows surplus of $4,907,702 after 
taxes and charges, nt to $11.54 a share earned on $42,503,000 
capital stock. This compares with $5,817,576, or $13.68 a share, in 
1924. 

Surplus for fourth quarter of 1925 totaled $245,483, 
cents a share, comparing with §$ 


for year ended 
reports to New York 


equivale 


* 


equal to 57 


2,362,868, or $5.55 a share, in same 












quarter ef previous year. - 
Preliminary income account for 1925 as compiled from quarterly 

reports compares as follows: 

1925 1924 | 1923 | 1922 

ee oe ates 
Nhs tp sahatke dieiechstotriiviirhi gicapbadedaiintal aia $41, 706, 542 \$44, 054, 448 ($47, 194, 778 $37, 722, 123 
let oftte GORA. dicctnccnddtideie 6,702,354 | 6,955,909 | 6, 888,405 1, 361, 366 
Total income_. acoccccccee-| Ll, 110,313 | 11,823,208 11, O88, 962 | ‘ 
Surplus after charges...........--- | 4,907,708 | 5, 817,376 4, 711, 699 


1 Deficit. 
Statement for fourth quarter follows: 
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Condensed balance sheet of Delaware & Hudson Co. as of December 31, 
1925 


| 1925 1924 
| 





| 


| 

Road and equipment....-.-.-.------ stssielalciris ticle $86,745,303 | $86, 051, 211 
Other investments . __.| 72,244,284 | 67, 804, 143 
Current assets | 10, 189, 062 2, O89, 212 
Deferred asset . 1, 082, 123 1, 005, 899 
Unadjusted debits dain emiuil 1, 639, O82 1, 513, 095 
171, 849, & 


ASSETS 


UII is ictenioss ectnhtintareiutpmeedeninnaicnienidaidian dita Gandini 4 168, 563, 560 


42, 502, 600 42, 502, 600 


LIABILITIES | 
Capital stock * 

| 

| 

| 


Long-term debt 74, 009, 000 74, 174, 400 
Current liabilities 11, 086, 920 | 2, 054, 608 
Deterred liabilities 745, 856 624, 994 
Accrued depreciation 9, 009, 612 | &, 272, 224 
Unadjusted credits 3, 068, 480 | 4, 013, 010 
Appropriated surplas 


_...-| 6,971, 772 6, 430, 560 
23, 655, 614 22, 901, 164 


168, 563, 560 


Profit and loss surplus... - - 


Total 171, 849, 854 


{From the New York Evening Post, March 10] 

BOUTHERN RAILWAY EARNS $16.31 SHARE IN YEAR—-REVENUE FROM FREIGHT 
TRAPKIC, LARGEST IN HISTORY, REFLECTS EXPANSION IN SECTION— 
PASSENGER RETURNS DECLINE 
The Southern Railway Co. last year earned $19,579,172 after deduc- 

tions for interest and preferred dividends, or $16.31 a share on the 

$120,000,000 common stock, compared with net income of $14,769,140, 
or $12.50 a share tn 1924. In addition, the company had an equity 

in the undistributed earnings of its subsidiaries equivalent to $4.77 a 

share on the common stock. 

Compared with 1916, the high record year for net railroad earnings 
as a whole, the Southern’s gross revenues showed an increase of 113 
per cent. Traffic measured in ton-miles was up 63.7 per cent; net 
income after taxes, 71.4 per cent; and per share earnings, 209 per 
cent. 

Analyzing the 1925 results of operation, Case, Pomeroy & Co., large 
stockholders in the company, said: 

“The high degree of business activity in the South in 1925 bronght 
about a steadily increasing volume of traffic. Southern’s gross revenue 
for 1925 totaled $149,314,000—an increase of $6,827,000, or 4.8 per 
cent, over 1924. The revenue received from freight traffic was the 


‘largest in the company’s history. 


“Many people have been led to believe that the traffic record made 
by the roads of the South in 1925 was exceptional on account of the 
Florida boom. But the revenue received by Southern Railway from 
Mlorida traflic comprised a small part of the road's total business. 

“The great industrial and agricultural prosperity of the entire South- 
ern territory is based on a sound economic foundation. The cotton 
mills, the iron and steel industry, the furniture manufacturing business, 
the tobacco factories, and many other varied industries are prosperous. 
The products of this great territory are sent to all parts of this coun- 
iry as well as abroad. 

“Southern’s heavy traffic, therefore, is simply reflecting the pro- 
ductivity of the entire South.” 


{From the New York Evening Post, March 18] 

RAIL OPERATING NET TOPS PEAK OF 1916—-RATIO OF EXPENSES TO RECEIPTS 
IS CUT TO 74.08 PER CENT IN TOTAL OF $1,136,974,477—DECEMBER SHOWS 
GOOD GAIN 
(iass I railroads of the United States earned net operating income 

of $1,136,974,477 last year, topping 1916, the best previous 12 months 

in point of operating income, by $96,888.960; exceeding by more than 

a full million the net earnings of $17,226,902 for 1920, the lowest peak 

of the postwar depression, the 1925 total compared with $986,744,996 

in 1924 and $983,736,225 in 1923. 





[From the New York Herald-Tribune, March 10] 
CENTRAL AND ITS SUBSIDIARIES 
The preliminary figures covering earnings of the New York Central 


and its subsidiaries for 1925 all reflect prosperity on these properties. 
Karnings of $12.69 a share were shown by the Central itself, against 
$12.87 in 1924, despite a big increase in the amount of stock out- 
standing; Vittsburgh & Lake Erie's earnings jumped from $8.56 a 
share to $10.23; Michigan Central, the biggest earner of any of the 
subsidiaries, showed a return of $100.36 a share, compared with $72.73 
a share in 1924; the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis (Big 
Four) reported $23.19, against $16.11 in the year previous, and the 
Rutland, although not quite equaling the showing of that year, came 
within a few cents a share, with a rate of $4.15, against $4.54 in 
1924, 
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{From the Hvening Star, Washington, D. C.] 


SEABOARD AIR LINE BREAKS ALL RECORDS—JANUARY REVENUES LARGEST 
IN HISTORY—-SURPLUS FOR DIVIDENDS IS DOUBLED 

BaLTiMorg, Mp., March 3.—-Total operating revenues of the Seaboard 
Air Line Railway in January were larger than in any corresponding 
month in the history of the company. 

The increase, compared with January, 1925, was $1,233,191. Oper- 
ating expenses were $652,911.42 greater than they were a year ago, 
and net revenue showed a gain of $600,279. 

After all deductions, including taxes, equipment, rents, and interest, 
and other fixed charges, the company reported a gain of $108,621 in 
surplus. This surplus, which is available for the payment of interest 
on the $25,000,000 adjustment 5 per cent bonds, was more than double 
the requirement for January. 

Net income of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad last month was over 
$1,000,000 greater than the same month last year, according to a 
report issued by the company. 

Freight revenues again showed a great increase, totaling over 
$16,000,000 during January. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES SITOW GAINS——-NET INCOME OF PARENT SYSTEM 
INCREASED $9,376,823 IN 1025 


New York, March 8,—Operations of the New York Central Railroad 
and its affiliated lines in 1925 produced better results than the year 
before, excepting the Rutland Railroad Co., which had a small de- 
crease in surplus of $35,396, it was shown yesterday in a statement 
preliminary to the pamphlet report. 

Net income of the New York Central, including the Boston & Al- 
bany and the Ohio Central lines, amounted to $48,627,223, a gain of 
$9,376,823 over 1924. Gross income was $93,430,020, an increase 
of $4,508,716. Surplus for the year carried to profit and loss in. 
creased $3,368,811 to $21,768,272. 

Operating revenues amounted to $385,994,505, an increase of $16, 
387,574. Railway operating expenses showed an increase of $10,- 
470,795, leaving net revenue from railway operations of $95,553,546, 
a gain of $5,916,770. 

The Michigan Central Ratlroad’s net income advanced $5,178,660 
to $18,806,194. Surplus for the year carried to profit and loss was 
$13,653,684, a gain of $3,773,430. Gross income was $25,292,987, an 
increase of $5,170,662, 

The Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis Railway lifted its 
net income $3,326,593, reaching $11,407,525. Surplus for the year 
was $8,275,720, a gain of $3,089,366. Gross income of $20,156,869 
was an increase of $4,511,142 over 1924. Net railway operating in- 
come was $4,196,441 larger. 

Net income of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Co. advanced 
$1,204,447 to $7,369,602, surplus of $3,771,042 having been carried to 
profit and loss, an increase of $1,204,447, Gross income was $10,- 
097,898, a gain of $872,000. 


Those who have the interest to study the above reports 
carefully can not help but realize that there is not a single 
excuse left for the continuance of this obnoxious surcharge. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
again? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. That charge was the result of an order of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, was it not? It is not 
a statutory charge approved by the transportation act? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. That is true. 

Commissioner Campbell, in his dissenting opinion of the 
peculiar decision handed down by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in its attempt to justify the surcharge practice, 
said: 


In my judgment the surcharge is wrong in principle and should 
be abolished. It was established in Increased Rates (1920, 58 I. C. C. 
220) as an expedient way of raising additional revenue then needed 
to meet wage increases authorized by the United States Labor Board 
subsequent to the termination of the hearings in that case. There 
was no hearing at that time on the reasonableness of the charge and 
no order from us that it be established. Its propriety as a permanent 
charge was not considered. It has been generally looked upon as a 
war emergency measure, and under section 15 of the interstate com- 
merce act the burden of justifying its continuance rests upon the 
railroads. Although extensive hearings were held and the railroads 
were afforded every opportunity to establish their contentions, they 
have failed to show either that they furnish two separate and dis- 
tinct services for the Pullman passenger which justify the exac- 
tion by them of two separate and distinct charges; 1. e. the pas- 
senger fare proper and the surcharge or if, as found by the majority, 
the surchage is to be considered as a part of the transportation fare, 
that the cost to them of furnishing transportation to the Pullman 
passenger, as compared with the coach passenger, justifies a higher 
fare for the former. 
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That there Is no separate service between the transportation service 
and the Putiman service proper is apparent. The railroads furnish the 
transportation service and the Pullman Co, the hotel service. 


In that decision, as you remember, out of 11 members of the 
commission 5 favored leaving on the surcharge, 4 believed 
it should be removed entirely, and 2 said that if any sur- 
charge were permitted it ought not to be more than 25 per cent. 
So that really six members of the commission went on record 
as opposing the present surcharge, and yet the decision was 
given out as a majority decision. 

When I studied that decision, which the Interstate and For- 
eigen Commerce Committee of the House accepted as a major- 
ity decision and which so-called decision influenced the com- 
mittee greatly in reporting adversely on the bill, it made me 
think of an instance that happened when I was a small boy over 
in western Iowa. My father, who was a farmer, was traveling 
to the town of Winterset, near which we lived, in the old lum- 
ber wagon, and I was sitiing by his side on the old-fashioned, 
high, spring seat. We met a neighbor by the name of Ike 
Porter, who, by the way, some of my colleagues from Iowa 
may remember. Ike was in the habit of imbibing entirely too 
freely when he visited the county-seat town and usually de- 
pended on his horses to keep the road on the way home with- 
out any interference from Ike. When father met him he 
stopped to exchange the time of day, and said to him, “ Low is 
the price of hogs to-day?” and Ll remember distinctly that Ike 
replied, “1 think they are gradually on the decline upward 
now. 

There was as much sense to Ike's answer as there was to 
that so-called majority report handed down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on the Pullman surcharge. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes; for a moment. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the repért which I have 
before me the statement is made that seven commissioners indi- 
cated disapproval of the provisions of the gentleman’s bill and 
that two of the six felt that one-half of the surcharge might be 
removed. So the committee correctly stated the facts in its 
report to the House. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I stated that myself, that 
two of the six said it should not be left at its present figure. 

In conclusion, gentlemen, I wish to give briefly a few of the 
many reasons why Congress should instruct the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to do away with the Pullman surcharge 
practice as a principle of rate making. 

First. The surcharge was adopted as a war measure, pri- 
marily to discourage railroad travel by civilians; and like 
numerous other war measures and practices has no place in 
a rate-making scheme in times of peace. 

Second. The Senate showed its disapproval of the practice 
by passing the bill twice, the first time unanimously, and the 
second time by an overwhelming majority, as I recall oniy 
eight Senators opposing it, and this on the ground that they 
did not approve of attaching a legislative rider to an appro- 
priation bill. 

Third. The subcommittee of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, after eareful hearings, continuing almost a year, 
unanimously recommended to the full committee that the sur- 
charge practice be discontinued. 

Fourth. The full committee, by a vote of only five members, 
handed down a decision favoring the surcharge, which was 
accepted as the majority opinion of the commission. This they 
did notwithstanding the fact that the subcommittee, which 
conducted all of the hearings, unanimously favored its repeal. 

Fifth. The condition of the roads at the present time, as re- 
flected in the statements and statistics I have placed in the 
Recorp, show conclusively that the roads do not need the sur- 
charge, and they show further that the Class I roads, which 
are in splendid financial condition, receive the greater part 
of the surcharge revenues. At the beginning of this year the 
Class I railroads owed the Government $30,000,000 on the 
50-50 arrangement provided under the transportation act of 
1920, whereby the roads were to turn over to the Govern- 
ment 50 per cent of their profit above the 6 per cent maximum 
allowed under the act. The Class I roads at the beginning of 
the year had made approximately $160,000,000 over and above 
the 6 per cent allowance, which means that $80,000,000 was 
due the Government at that time, and yet I have been in- 
formed that not a dollar of this excess profit up to the pres- 
ent time has been recovered by the Government. The same 
railroads that have made these excess profits are receiving 
more than $20,000,000 annually of the $37,000,000 received by 
the railroads of the country in surcharge revenues. 

Sixth. It has been clearly shown in the hearing before the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the House, 
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both by Commissioner Campbell's report and by the statistician, 
who attended the hearings of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, that it costs 3° cents less per car-mile to haul a 
Pullman car than it does a day coach. 

Ba; BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield for another ques- 
tion? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentleman know why this $80,000,- 
000 under the recapture clause of the transportation act, which 
the gentleman says is due the Government by the railroads, is 
not paid to the Government? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. 1 do not know. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does the gentieman know why no steps are 
taken to collect that from the roads? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. No. 
quiry about it, but I really do not know. 

Irom every angle, gentlemen, it can be shown that the snr- 
charge practice is a nuisance; that it is not needed: that such 
a system of rate making is false and uneconomic; and that it 
should by all means be repealed. I am of the firm belief that 
the repeal of the surcharge and a voluntary reduction by the 
railroads of the country in both freight and passenger rates 
would inure greatiy to the benefit of the roads financially. 
The most profitable and the most permanent business policy is 
“many sales at a small prcefit.” 

1 am informed that at the present time the railroads, backed 
by the chamber of commerce, are advocating the placing of all 
bus and truck traffic under the supervision of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The railroads are also advocating the 
placing of the waterways of the country under the jurisdiction 
of the commission. Primarily the object of these attempts is to 
provide for raising the rates of all transportation, so as to make 
it impossible to secure a reduction in railroad rates, either pas- 
senger or freight. If the reads would reduce their rates votwn- 
iarily to a reasonable charge they would put the bus and truck 
business out of commission to a very large extent. There are 
millions of people every year that travel by auto because they 
resent the payment of outrageous passenger rates. In my judg- 
ment, if railroad passenger rates were reduced to 2 cents a mile, 
as they used to be in this country, instead of trains being one- 
half or one-third filled to capacity, practically every passenger 
train in the country would be filled every day on every trip, 
and the railroad profits would be much more than they are at 
present, without any increase in their operating &xpenses, The 
carriers are standing in their own light by constantly demand- 
ing higher and higher raies. 

I fully appreciate the wonderful service that has been and is 
rendered the public by the transportation arteries of the coun- 
try, whose facilities have largely made it possible to develop 
and improve every part of the Nation. But the Government 
has from the first been very considerate of the railroads and has 
furnished millions of money and millions of acres of land for 
the construction of the trunk lines, and the Government, in my 
judgment, has reached the place where it should consider the 
interests of the public at least of equal importance to the pro- 
tection of the railroads. 

The Pullman surcharge practice should by all means be dis- 
approved by Congress before we adjourn this session. Seores 
of Members of the House have told me within the past few 
months that they made a mistake by being influenced by the 
propaganda that was presented last spring which resulted in 
the defeat of this measure in the House. They were led te be- 
lieve that the railroads were getting ready to reduce freight 
rates, and railroad representatives so represented to farm or- 
ganizations and got the support of the secretaries of these farm 
organizations by such misrepresentation, which in turn resulted 
in influencing Members of the House from agricultural districts 
to vote against the bill and against their own better judgment 
and desires at the time. Some of the men in Nebraska repre- 
senting farm organizations who wired me last spring to oppese 
the repeal of the Pullman surcharge have since told me that 
they realized their mistake and had discovered that the rail- 
reads were not sincere in the methods they used to influence 
agriculturists against this bill. 

Gentlemen, when the raiiroad operators promise to work in 
the interests of the farmer by reducing his freight rates they 
remind me of the story of the man who had a trick dog. One 
day, in exhibiting his dog’s brilliancy to a crowd of men, he 
made the dog turn somersaults, roll over, lie down and die, 
loop the loop, and a number of other tricks, by holding a biscuit 
plainly in the dog’s sight as an incentive to perform. After all 
the tricks had been performed the man placed the biscuit back 
in his pocket. One of the onlookers sald, “ Mister, that isn’t 
fair at all. You should give that biscuit to the doz.” Where- 
upon the fellow answered, “I have fooled that dog on that 
same biscuit 100 times.” 


I have made some in- 
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The railroads fooled the farmer and fooled a majority of the 
men of this House into going on record in favor of this iniqui- 
tous surcharge under the pretense that they wanted a reduction 


in freight rates; but L am of the firm opinion that if those who 
control the program of legislation of this body will permit the 
Kiouse to express itself agein on the surcharge repeal a large 
majority will express themselves favorably. I do not believe 


this Hlouse membership will be tricked again by the same old 
Loi se uit. 

‘The CHAIRMAN, . The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired, 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The inmotion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Haw ney, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole Ilouse on the state of the Union, reported that 
the committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10425, the legislative appropriation bill, lad come to no reso- 
lution thereon. 


IMPEACHMENT OF GEORGE W, ENGLISH 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on the Judi- 
ciury, to which was referred the report of the special committee 
appointed to inquire into the conduct of George W. English, 
district judge of the United States Court for the Eastern Dis- 
trict of Ulinois, have agreed, and I beg leave to submit the 
report of the committee submitting articles of impeachment 
and also a statement of the facts and the law. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania submits 
a report, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows; 

Mr. Granam, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submits the fol- 
lowing report to inquire into the official conduct of George W. English, 
United States district judge for the eastern district of Illinois, 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the House Calendar and or- 
dered printed. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I think that in 
cases of impeachment the report should be read. Unless it is 


dispensed with by unanimous consent, I think it should go into. 


the Recorp. The knowledge of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania is perhaps better than mine, but—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do not pretend that, but I think the read- 
ing of it might be dispensed with now and a day fixed in the 
coming week when the report will be taken up and considered 
by the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. In order to obviate any ques- 
tion, I suggest that the gentleman ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the report be dispensed with and that it be 
printed in the Rrcorp. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has ordered it to be printed and 
understands it is not to be called up for several days, so that 
Members will have ample opportunity to become acquainted 
with the report. 

Mr. GARRBETT of Tennessee. The Chair ordered it printed, 
but that means printed as a document, while I think it should 
xo into the Recor. 

Mr. TILSON. Does the gentleman refer to the articles of 
impeachment simply or to the report? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The report contains the ar- 
ticles of impeachment. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will be very glad to order it 
printed in the Recorp if he has that power. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the report be dispensed with at this time and 
that the report be printed in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that the reading of the report be dispensed 
with at this time and that the report be printed in full in the 
Recorp, Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, how long is the repert? There certainly would be no 
objection to printing the articles of impeachment, but it seems 
to me it would be a rather unusual procedure to print the 
report of the committee in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would respectfully suggest to the gen- 
tleman that this is an extraordinary procedure, one of utmost 
importance, and one of the highest duties the House may be 
called upon to perform. I think the report should be printed 
in full, the facts and the statement of the law, so that Members, 
when they come to consider the report, will know what it is 
all about and whether or not this important action impeach- 
ing a judge shall be confirmed by the House. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the 
right to object, I would like to explain my position. Of 
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course, the Members of the House will have the report ay»il- 
able and will read the report which they get from the q cu 
ment room and not the report that wili be printed in the ¢ se 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, which will be in such fine print that yo 
Member will read it. I would have no objection to the «rj 
cles of impeachment going in, and if the gentleman thinks ft). 
report ought to go in I shall not object, but Members of (o 

gress will not read it as it appears in the Conaressioy ,; 
Rercorp, They will read the report that will be printed, 

Mr, GRAHAM. For the sake of regularity, and in response 
to the request of the gentleman from Tennessee, I haye mado 
the request that the reading might now be dispensed it} 
48 an answer to any accusation of irregularity, and that the 
report itself might be spread upon the records. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, merely for the purpose of 
asking a question, I reserve the right to object. Would not 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania incorporate in his request 
that this be printed in 8-point type rather than in 6-point 
type. Gentlemen representing the Joint Committee on Print- 
ing, or one of them at least, said he would have no objection, 
and it certainly ought to be in 8-point type so we can easily 
read it. If it is printed in 6-point type, then the remarks of 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] are well taken. 
Nobody will take the time to read it in 6-point type, but if it 
is in 8-point type we can all easily read it. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, further reserving the right to 
object, may I suggest that the report itself will be printed in 10- 
point type. The report is what the Members will use, and no 
one will read it in the Recorp, so that it is simply a waste to 
have it printed in the Recorp. The report itself being printed 
in 10-point type, everyone can easily read it; and the report 
will be available to everyone. 

Mr. BLANTON. But 10 years from now you will not be able 
to find one of the reports; but 10 years from now you can find 
plenty of CoNGRESSIONAL Recorps for this date. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt a moment? 
While I would have no personal objection to the report being 
printed in 8-point type, if gentlemen will look at rule 3, govy- 
erning the publication of the Recorp, gentlemen will see I have 
no more power than anybody clse to repeal the rule, which 
says: 

All matter included in the remarks or speeches of Members of Con- 
gress other than their own words, and all reports, documents, and 
other matter authorized to be inserted in the Recorp shall be printed 
in 6-point type leaded. 


This is a rule made by the joint committee and has the force 
of law, and I can not waive it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the joint committee can meet and 
authorize it. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman is a very powerful member of 
that august body, and does not the gentleman think he might 
condescend to let the House have its wish about this matter 
once? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I will say to the gentleman there are five 
other Members of this august body, and there are Members 
of the other body who are very persistent in maintaining the 
dignity of the committee by refusing to allow its rules to be 
set aside by unanimous consent. 

Mr. WINGO. Are they all as stubborn as my friend from 
South Carolina? 

Mr. STEVENSON. I just want the House to know that 
while I would have no objection to the 8-point type, and while you 
could get unanimous consent to have 8-point type, it would not 
do any good; it would be printed in 6-point type. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, has consent been 
given? 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Granuam]? 

There was no objection. 

The report referred to follows: 
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Conpuct or JupGe Grorce W. ENGLISH 


Mr. GranaM, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 
following report: 

The Committee on the Judiciary, having had under consideration the 
report of the special committee of the House of Representatives au- 
thorized to inquire into the official conduct of George W. English, 
United States district judge for the eastern district of IJinois, made 
to the House of Representatives on the 19th day of December, A. D. 
1925 (H. Doc. 145, 69th Cong., 1st sess.), and having examined and 
considered the evidence gathered by the special committee, and having 
considered the briefs and arguments of counsel, make the following 
statement of facts and law and submit their recommendations: 
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Facts 


APPOINTMENT OF JUDGE ENGLISH 
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George W. English stated to the special committee and admitted the | 


fact of bis appointment and confirmation in the following language: 
“My name went to the Senate, or 1 was nothinated to the Senate, on 
the 23d of April, 1918, and was confirmed on the 3d of May, taking 
the oath of office on the 9th of May, 1918.” (IP. 566, Vol. 1, hearing 
on H. J. Res. 347.) 

DISBARMENT OF WEBB 


George W. 
Hast St. Louis, State of Illinois, unlawfully suspended and disbarred 
one Thomas M, Webb, of East St. Louis, a member of the bar of the 
United States District Court for the said Eastern District of Illinois, 
of his own motion, without any charges having been preferred and 
without notice to said Webb and without any opportunity to be heard 
ta bis own defense and without due process of law. 


DISBARMENT OF KARCH 


; ment of the 


English, in his official capacity and acting as judge at 


George W. English, at East St. Louis, Ill, while acting as judge of 


the eastern district of Illinois, unlawfully disbarred one Charles A. 
Karch, a member of the bar of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Llinois, of his own motion, without any 
charges having been made against said Karch, without any hearing, 
and without permitting said Karch to be heard in his own defense 
aud without due process of law. 


THREATS AND CENSURE OF STATE OFFICIALS 


George W. English, at East St. Louis, while acting as judge in 


the eastern district of Illinois, improperly and unlawfully used the | 


process of the court to summon State sheriffs and State attorneys 
in the said eastern district of Illinois, and the mayor of the city 
of Wamec, in said district, to appear before him in the Federal 
court room in East St. Louis, on the Sth day of August, 1922, as 
witnesses (according to the process to testify against one Gourley 
and one Daggett) 
abusively, improperly, and with the use of profane language in open 
court and in public before the bar censure and denounce these offi- 
cials without assigning any specific cause for so doing, or without 
any specific cause or offense, and refusing these State officials op- 
portunity to be heard in explanation and answer, and without au- 
thority of law and having no authority whatsoever so to do, threatened 
the officials in various and divers ways. 


THREATENING JURY IN COURT 


At East St. Louis, while acting as judge in the eastern district 
of lilinois in trial of a case (U. S. v. Hall), George W. English used 
cocrcive and threatening language in the presence of and to the 
jury in open court and said that if he told them that a man was 
guilty and they did not find him guilty, that he would send them to 
jail. 

UNLAWFUL AND OPPRESSIVE TREATMENT OF KARCH 


George W. English, while at East St. Louis, in the district court 
over which he was presiding, refused to try a case then pending and 
on the list for trial because Charles A. Karch was acting as counsel 
(the said Charles A. Karch having been restored to membership of 
the bar in said district) and announced that he would not try any 
case where Charlies A. Karch appeared as counsel and attorney, and 
this, notwithstanding that the disbarment had been removed. 


TYRANNOUS ATTACK ON LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 


George W. English, district judge for the eastern district of Iil- 


nois, summoned members of the staff of the East St. Louis Daily 
Journal and reporters, and in his court, in a tyrannical exercise of his 
judicial power, threatened them with imprisonment if they published 
any of the facts relating to the disbarment of Charles A. Karch, and 
likewise did improperly summon before him, while sitting as judge in 
the said district, Joseph Maguire, of the Carbondale Free Press, a 
newspaper published in the eastern district of Illinois, and violently, 
unlawfully, and tyrannically using his power as judge, threatened him 
with imprisonment for printing in his paper an editorial from the 
Post-Dispatch and some proper and lawful handbills that had no ref- 
erence whatever to said court. 


PROFANITY AND OTHER MISBEHAVIOR 


George W. English, on the 9th day of May, 1918, and on other days 
and times, between said date and the present in said district court of 
the eastern district of Illinois, has habitually used profanity, vul- 
garity, and committed gross improprieties in public and in open court 
and in chambers and at side bar. The profanity and indecent lan- 
guage is not stated here, but will be found in the report of the sub- 
committee. (This report will appear in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorRD 
and be widely disseminated; hence the omission of the profane and 
vulgar words.) F 
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APPOINTMENT OF THOMAS SOLE REFERER IN BANKRUPTCY 


George W. English was guiity of partiality and judicial misbehavior 
in that he improperly appointed as sole referee in bankruptcy for the 
eastern district of Illinois one Charles B. Thomas. 

George W. English had full knowleége at the time of said appoint 
great commercial importance of the eastern district of 
Iliinois, consisting of 45 counties, nearly 300 miles that 
there was a large volume of business in bankruptey in sald district, 
and that a referee would be obliged to devote all his time and atten- 
tion to the bankruptey cases in the district. 


long, and 


In consequence of the appointment of said Thomas as 
sole referee in bankruptcy and the favors in therewith 
extended him by said George W. English, he, the said Thomas, acquired 
a very large and lucrative practice these facts, 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid the powers 
and jurisdiction of suid referee. 


Charles B. 
connection 


Notwithstanding 
greatly enlarged 
CHANGE IN RULES OF COURT 

In order to enable said Charles B. Thomas to conduct the business 
of referee unhampered and with the utmost lcense the following rule 
of court was repealed: 

“No receiver in bankruptcy proceedings, whether voluntary or in- 
voluntary, shall hereafter be appointed except on application to the 


| Judge of the court, who will make or refuse the appointment or refer 


| 


when there was no such cause pending, and did | 


such application to the referee in bankruptcy for bis consideration and 
action: Provided, That if the judge is absent from the district, sick, 
and unable to sit, or disqualified by reavon of interest, the referee may 
make such appointment in the first instance. And in every case where 
the referee deems it necessary for the protection of the estate, he may 
on his own motion appoint such receiver.’ 

And the following rule substituted therefor: 

“It is hereby further ordered that the following rule be, and the 
same is hereby, made and adopted as a rule of this court in bank 
ruptcy, to be effective in all cases from and after this date, namely: 

“All matters of application for the appointment of a receiver, or 
the marshal, to tuke charge of the property of the bankrupt or alleged 


|, bankrupt, made after the filing of the petition, and prior to its being 


dismissed or to the trustee being qualified, shall be and are hereby 
referred to the referee in bankruptcy for his consideration and action; 
and the clerk will enter such order of reference as of course in each 
case; and the referees of this court heretofore or hereafter appointed 
are hereby authorized and efopowered to appoint receivers, or the 
marshal, upon application of parties In Interest, in case the referee 
shall find same is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the 
estate, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt; and to exercise 
all jurisdiction over and in respect to the actions and proceedings of 
the receiver or marshal which the court by law may exercise. After 
adjudication, where the referee deems it necessary for the protection 
of the estate, he may make such appointment on his own motion. 

“And it is hereby further, ordered that all special rules and general 
orders heretofore entered or adopted be, and they are hereby, set 
aside and annulled’ in so far as they in any way contlict with the 
provisions of the above rule and general order, 

“ Dated this 7th day of June, A. D. 1919. 

“ Grorce W. Excuisn, Judge.” 


And also issued the following additional order: 

“For the purpose of transacting the business of the court of bank- 
ruptey, it is ordered that the referee [meaning then and there said 
Charles B. Thomas] be, and he ts hereby, authorized and directed to 
procure and maintain suitable offices for the transaction of said busi- 
ness, and to suitably furnish and equip same for said purpose; that 
the referee be, and he is hereby, further authorized and directed to 
employ such clerks, stenographers, and court reporters, or any other 
assistance which he finds and deems necessary for the proper manage- 
ment of said court and offices and the administration of bankrupt 
estates; to install telephones; to procure and keep on hand needed sta- 
tionery; and generally to provide all such other and further office 
equipment proper to transact business of the referee; and it is further 
ordered that in the event that the charges for referee's expenses author- 
ized by any and all of the rules of this court to be charged against 
the estates administered before the referee do not amount to a total 
to pay the expenses which the referee has incurred or for which he 
may have paid or obligated himself to pay, the referee be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to make a charge against the bankrupt 
estates administered before him, in ag equitable pro rata share as the 
nature and circumstances, will permit, sufficient in amount to meet the 
deficit existing ty reason of the referee's receipts from expenses or 
charges authorized by this and other rules being less than the total 
expenses incurred by the referee.” 

George W. English, as judge aforesaid, made the appointment and 
changed the rules of court with the intent and purpose of favoring and 
preferring said Thomas and to give said Thomas an opportunity com- 
pletely to control all bankruptcy proceedings and appointments therein 
and to appoint bis friends and members of his family and 42 the family 
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of said Judges Maglish to recelverships and to use said office as sald 
referee for the Linproper, personal, and financial benefits of sald George 
W. loglish and said Thomas and the friends and families of each. 
BANKRUPTCY RING 

George W. Enelish corruptly and improperly connived with Charles 
It. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy, to set up and establish in Hast St. 
Lowis, in the enstern district of Illinois, a so-called “ bankruptcy 


ring’: that Is to say, the placing in the hands of a group of persons, | 
fo the exclusion of others, the administration of bankruptcy proceed- 
fog the appointment of receivers, the deposit of bankrupt funds, the 


gol: ond disposition of bankrupt assets, and otberwise by methods and 
means fully set forth in the artieles of impeachment. 
CORRUPT USE OF BANKRUPTCY FUNDS 
George W. English, In order to receive unlawful and improper gains 
end profits for himself, his family, and his friends, corruptly and 
improperly handled and regulated the funds arising from bankruptcy 
and other eases in his eceurt, and transferred these from one place and 
from one bank to another in his tnterest, with the desire to promote 
the interest of his family or of the said Charles B. Thomas. By im- 
properly bandling the funds he obtained credits for himself and the 
appointment of bis son, Farris English, to places in banks at a lucra- 
tive salary, with the said Farris Inglish receiving in one instance 3 
per cent on the deposit of bankruptcy funds. When Farris English 
wonld leave one bank and go to another, increased deposits of bank- 
ruptey funds followed him. 
FAVORITISM AND PARTIALITY AND UNLAWFUL APPOINTMENT OF RECEIVERS 
tfeorge W. English, on the 6th day of August, 1920 (im the case 
of Kast St. Louis & Suburban Co, et al. », Alton, Granite & St. Louis 
Traction Co.), refused to appoint the temporary receiver suggested 


by counsel for the parties interested unless Charles B. Thomas, his | 


referee in bankruptey, was appointed attorney for the receivers. 

On August 11, 1920, he ordered that said Charles B. Thomas 
receive $200 per month from the receivers, and subsequently, on 
January 20, 1921, at which time the temporary receivers were made 
permanent, ordered that there be paid to Charles B. Thomas, counsel 
for the receivers, the sum of $350 per month and the further sam of 
$500 per month for his services in assisting the reeeivers tn the man- 
agement of receivership properties, making a total of $850 per month, 
which salary be ordered to be retroactive and payabie from October 
1, 1920. ‘The services of Charles B. Thomas as attorney for the 
reecivers and in assisting in the management of said receivership prop- 
erties were not required and were not necessary and imposed an 
unlawful burden upon the receivership properties. Said appoint- 
ment and orders for the payment of compensation were acts of 
partiality and favoritism to the said Charles B. Thomas. From 
October 1, 1920, to Jamuary 1, 1925, under said orders, Charles B. 
‘bemas received the sum of $43,350; that sald compensation was 
grossly excessive and was not earned. 

in the 10th day of July, 1924, at said Kast St. Louis, In the case 
of tlandetsman rv. Chicago nel Co., pending before him as judge, 
seid judge tmproperly and uniawfully appointed Charles B. Thomas 
as one of the receivers in said ease and fixed the salary of said Thomas 
as receiver at $1,000 per month, and in addition appointed Herman 
l’. Frizzell, United States commissioner for said eastern district of 
I!linois and chief clerk in the office of said Charlies B. Thomas, to 
be attorney for said receiver and fixed the salary of said Herman P. 
Vrizzell at $200 per month. This was done unlawfully and corruptly 
to prefer and favor the said Charles B. Thomas and the said Herman 
1’. rizgell as part of the alleged “ bankruptcy ring.” 


ALLOWED REFERER TO PRACTICE IN BANKRUPTCY CASES UNLAWPULLY— 
PARTIALITY AND FAVORITISM TO THOMAS, REFDRER, AND ONS FRIZZ7ELL 


That In the matter of Gideon N. Heuffman et al. v. Hawkins ‘Mort- 
gage €o., tn bankruptcy, a case heard by Judge English, the said 
Chaties B. Thomas was on the 15th day of August, 1924, allowed 
to appear and conduct said case as attorney and counselor at law in 
behalf of Morton N. Hawkins, regardless of and in violation of the 
Statutes of the United States, which provide that “no referee in 
bankruptcy shall be allowed to practice as an atiorney and counselor 
at law in any bankruptcy proceedings.” 

And again, on the 27th day of August, 1924, the said Judge Eng- 
lish allowed and permitted the referee in bankruptcy, Charles B. 
Thomas, to appear as attorney and counselor before him in behalf 
of sald Morton Hawkins; that this was done ta vielation of the said 
statutes and in order to permit said Charles B. Thomas to receive 
the sum of $2,500 for his alleged services. 


THE SKYE CASED 


fr * ¥. J. Skye was convicted before sald George W. English for 
the .rime of selling intoxicating liquors, upon whom Judge English 
imposed a sentence of Imprisonment in jail for a period of four months 
and a fine of $509. At the time of the trial said Ff. J. Skye was rep- 
resented by one Charles A. Karch (being the same Karch hereinbefore 
referred to as a disbarred attorney). After conviction an appeal was 
taken by said Charles A. Karch to the United States Circuit Court 
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of Appeals, and after the appeal was taken said Skye discharged 
Charles A. Kareh as attorney and retained Charles B. Th Mas, to 
whom he paid the sum of $2,500 as counsel fee in order to get from 
Judge English a vacation and discharge of jail sentence; that on July 
25, 1922, Thomas abandoned the appeal and filed a motion for a stay 
of sentence of imprisonment. Judge English ordered a stay of gentenca 
until December 31, 1922; on the 7th day of June, 1923, said Indgs 


| George W. English, upon a suggestion from the clerk and after the 
| district attorney of the United States declared he knew nothing of 


the case (he having been recently appointed), and without the pres- 

ence in court of the said Charles B. Thomas, relieved said F. J. Skye 

from the sentence of Imprisonment, and $2,500 was paid to sald 

Charles B,. Thomas. 

FURTHER IMPROPER FAVORITISM TO THOMAS (SOUTHERN GBM COAL co. 
CASE, HAMILTON ¥. WGYPTIAN COAL MINING CO., WALLACE v, 


SHEDD 
COAL CO.) 


George W. English, while acting as judge as aforesaid, in the 
case of Hamilton v. Egyptian Coal Mining Co., arbitrarily and without 
cause removed from office the duly appointed receiver in said ease 
without notice to the parties interested and, with intent to show 
favoritism to Charles B. Thomas, appointed said Charles B. Thomag 
as receiver. 

George W. English, while acting as judge as aforesaid, in the case 
of Wallace v. Shedd Coal Co., arbitrarily and without cause removed 
the receiver, one F. D. Barnard, and appointed said Charles B, 
Thomas in his place. 

George W. English, while acting as said judge at a bearing held by 
him at Kast St. Louis, in the case of Ritchey et al. v. Southern Gem 
Coal Co., appointed Charles B. Thomas, one of the receivers in that 
case, and then ordered that said Thomas should receive as his salary 
the excessive and exorbitant sum of $1,000 per month; this appoint- 


ment was made with intent to prefer unlawfully the said Charles B. 
Thomas. 


FINANCIAL OBLIGATION OF JUDGE ENGLISH TO THOMAS 


George W. English, being a judge in the District Court of tha 
Inited States for the Eastern District of Lllinois, on the 24th day 
of October, 1921, at East St. Louis, was paid and received the sum 
of $1,435 from said Charles B. Thomas, which sum was applied towaud 
the purchase of an automobile by said George W. English. 


IGNORING CONFESSED NBGLECT OF DUTIES, REAPPOINTED THOMAS REPERES 


George W. English on the 27th day of June, 1924, while acting 3 
judge in the said district, reappointed the said Charles B. Thomas 
as referee, when it was kuown and then and there shown to him by 
the report of the receivers filed in the case of the Southern Gem 
Coal Corporation, that the said Charles B. Thomas, one of the re- 
ceivers in the said case, for the first six months of said receivership 
had spent his time in Chicago, 290 miles away from his office, look- 
ing after the Interest of sald estate. 


UNLAWFUL AND CORRUPT CONDUCT IN HANDLING OF BANKRUPTCY 
FUNDS 


George W. English, said judge of the aforesaid district, designated 

the First State Bank of Coulterville, in the State of L!linois, and 
within the said eastern district of Iblinois, to be the sole United States 
depository of bankruptcy funds in the district, which bank was 
situated a great distance from Dast St. Louis, the office and place 
of business of Charles B. Thomas, as referee. This was done to favor 
one J. B. Carlton, a brother-in-law of said George W. Bneglish, a 
large stockholder and direetor of said bank, and because it was a 
bank in which sald George W. English was a depositor and director. 
‘ George W. English was requested to enter into an agreement 
with the Drovers National Bank of East St. Louis on October 1, 
1922, as follows, to wit, that the sald bank would employ one Farris 
English, son of George W. English, as cashier at a salary of $1,500 
per year, and that said bank was to be made a Government depos!- 
tory of bankruptcy funds, and that the funds in said district coming 
under the control of the referee and from receiverships in sald dis- 
trict should thereupon be deposited in said bank; that said Charles 
B. Thomas and Farris English would become depositors in said 
bank and purchase shares of stock, and that said George W. English 
was to purehase 10 shares; said stock was to be purchased at $80 
per share. Charles B. Thomas purchased 50 shares and Farris 
English purchased 10 shares, for which his father paid the cost, and 
George W. English had 10 shares assigned to him on the books of the 
bank. 

George W. English thereafter designated the Drovers National 
Bank as a depository of Government funds, and said George W. 
English, Farris English, and Charles B. Thomas became depositors 
in said bank and then and there made 17 transfers of bankruptcy 
funds from the Union Trust Co. to the Drovers National Bank to 
the amount of $100,000, AN of these improper acts were done and per- 
formed by said George W. English as judge, and that his influence 
and office ax judge were used for the unlawful and tmproper profita 
and gains to himself and said Charles B. Thomas, referee, and to 
secure the appointment of Farris English to a position in the bank. 
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On the 2d day of November, 1921, the said George W. English, |] having ended tn that court. In the case of George W. Fr! 


how- 
as judge in the said eastern district of Illinois, designated the Union | ever, all of the acts complained of have been performed by him in 
Trust Co., of East St. Louis, a Government depository of bank- | his judicial capacity and in the exercise of his official functions and 
ruptey funds; afterwards, about the Ist of April, 1924, said George | within his term of service. 
W. English, as judge, with the knowledge and consent of Charles Although frequently debated and the negative advocated by some 


B. Thomas, as reteree in bankruptcy, entered into an agreement 
with the Union Trust Co. in consideration that said Union Trust 
Co. would employ Farris English (the son of Judge English) in 
the bank at a salary of $200 per month, be, the said George W. 
English, would become, with Charlies B. Thomas, depositors in 
suid bank, and that George W. English and Charles B. Thomas would 
enuse to be removed from the Drovers National Bank of East St. 
Louis the bankruptcy funds deposited there and deposit the same in 
the said Union Trust Co., and that the Union Trust Co, would 
pay said Farris English a salary of $200 per month and a sum 
equal to 8 per cent on monthly balances on bankruptcy funds in addi- 
tion to his salary and as a part of this agreement said funds should 
not be withdrawn and deposited in another Government depository 
while said English was eiuployed. 

Farris English was employed by the Union Trust Co. and remained 
in its employ for 14 months, during which time he received his salary 
of $200 per month and $2,700 as interest on bankruptcy funds, and 
the funds in the Drovers National Bank were withdrawn from it 
and deposited in the Union Trust Co. 

On the 4th day of April, 1924, the said George W. English, acting 
as judge as aforesaid, designated the Merchants State Bank of 
Centralia, [iL, to be a Government depository of bankruptcy funds, 
the said George W. English and Charles B. Thomas being then and 
there depositors and stockholders in said bank. While the 6aid 
George W. English was a director and said Charles B. Thomas a 
depositor, and while both were stockholders in the said bank of 
Centralia, and while said bank was a depository of Government funds 
deposited by said George W. English, he, George W. English, bor- 
rowed from the said bank, without security and at a rate of interest 
below the customary rate, the sum of $17,200; and the said Charles 
BR. Thomas borrowed from sald bank, without security and at a 
rate of interest below the customary rate, the sum of $20,000; said 
sums were excessive loans and were obtained by reason of the control 
of said George W. English and Charles B. Thomas over court funds 
in designating what disposition should be made of them and into 
what depository they should be placed. 

On or about the 4th day of April, 1925, in concert with the, officers 
and directors of said bank, said Charles B. Thomas and said George 
W. English, with said directors of said bank, obtained loans which in 
the aggregate exceeded the total capital stock and surplus of said 
bank, without security and ai a low rate of interest, which facts were 
concealed from the public and from the public autherities. 


high authorities, it is now, we believe, considered that impeachment 
is not confined alone to acts which are forbiddea by the Constitution 
or Federal statutes. The better sustained and modern view is that 
the provision for impeachment in the Constitution applies not only 
to high crimes and misdemeanors as those words were understood at 
common law but also acts which are not defined as criminal and 
made subject to indictment, but also to those which affect the public 
welfare. Thus an official may be Impeached for offenses of a political 
character and for gross betrayal of public Interesis Also for 
or betrayal of trusts, for inexcusable negligence of duty, for the 
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abuses 
tyran- 
nical abuse of power, or, as one writer puts it, for a “ breach of official 
duty by malfeasance or misfexsance, including conduct such as drunken- 
ness, when habitual, or in the performance of official dutics 
decency, profanity, obscenity, or other language used in the discharge 
of an official function, which tends to bring the office into disrepute, 
or for an abuse or reckless exercise of discretionary power as well as 
the breach of an official duty imposed by statute or common law.” 
No judge may be impeached for a wrong decision. 

A Federal judge is entitied to hold office under the Constitution 
during good behavior, and this provision should be considered along 
with article 4, section 2, providing that all civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office upon impeachment for and con- 
viction of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 
Good behavior is the essential condition on which the tenure to 
judicial office rests, and any act committed or omitted by the incum- 
bent in violation of this condition necessarily works a forfeiture of 
the office. 

A civil officer may have behaved in public so as to bring disgrace 
upon bimeelf and shame upon the country and he would continue to 
do this until his name became a public stench and yet might not be 
subject to indictment under any law of the United States, but he 
certainly could be impeached. Otherwise the public would in this 
and kindred cases be beyond the protection intended by the Con- 
stitution. When the Constitution says a judge shall hold office during 
good behavior it means that he sball not hold it when his behavior 
ceases to be good behavior. 

The conduct of Judge George W. English has been of such a char- 
acter that one must regard it as reprehensible and tending to bring 
shame and reproach upon the administration of justice and destroy 
the confidence of the public in our courts if it be allowed to go 
uprebuked. 

The Federal judiciary has been marked by the services of men of 
high character and integrity, men of independence and incorruptibility, 
men who have not used their office for the promotion of their private 
interests or those of their friends. No one reading the record in this 
case can conclude that this man has lived up to the standards of 
our judiciary, nor is he the personification of integrity, high honor, 
and uprightness, as the evidence presents the picture of the manner 
in which he discharged the high duties and exercised the powers of 
his great office, 
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CONSTITUTIONAL PROVISIONS RELATING TO JUDICIAL IMPEACH MENTS 

The provisions of the Constitution of the United States bearing upon 
the impeachment of judges are as follows: 

“The House of Representatives shall choose their Speaker and other 
officers and shall have the sole power of impeachment. (Art. I, sec. 2.) 

“ Judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to 
removal from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office 
of honor, trust, or profit under the United States; but the party con- 
vieted shall nevertheless be liable and subject to indictment, trial, 
judgment, and punishment according to law. (Art. I, see. 3.) 

“The President * * * shall have power to grant reprieves and 
pardons for offenses against the United States, except in cases 6f im- 
peachment. (Art. II, sec. 2.) 

“'The President, Vice V’resident, and al! civil officers of the United 
States shall be removed from office on impeachment for and conviction 


of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors, (Art. II, 
sec. 4.) 


RECOMMENDATION 


Your committee reports herewith the accompanying resolution and 
articles of impeachment against Judge George W. Enelish, and recom- 
mends that they be adopted by the House and that they be presented 
to the Senate with a demand for the conviction and removal from 
office of sald George W. English, United States distriet judge for the 
eastern district of U}inois. 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That George W. English, United States district judge 
for the eastern district of Illinois, be impeached of misdemeanors In 
office; and that the evidence beretofore taken by the special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives under House Joint Resolution 
347, sustains five articles of impeachment, which are hereinafter set 
out; and that said articies be, and they are hereby, adopted by the 
House of Representatives, and that the same shall be exhibited to the 
Senate in the following words and figures, to wit: 


“The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
Supreme Court and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish. The Judges, both of the Supreme 
and inferior courts, sha!l hold their offices during goed behavior and 
shall, at stated times, receive for their services a compensation which 
#hall not be diminished during their continuance in office.’ (Art. III, 
sec. 1.) ARTICLES OF IMPEACHMENT OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE 

UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE NAME OF ‘THEMSELVES AND OF 

ALL OF THE PROrLE oF THE Unirep StTaTes OF AMERICA AGAINST 

GrorGe W. ENGLISH, WHO WAS APPOINTED, DULY QUALIFIED, AND 

COMMISSIONED TO S#RVE DURING Goop BEHAVIOR IN OFrrice, AS 


The case of Robert W. Archbald, who was convicted by the Senate 
and removed from office in 1912 (S. Doc. 1140, 62d Cong., 2d sess.), 
furnishes the latest case and precedent far as any case may be a 
precedent upon the subject of impeachmerm® of judges. Each case of 
impeachment must necessarily stand upon its own facts. It can not, UNITED States District JupGe ror THE Eastern Districr or ILL. 
therefore, become a precedent or be on all fours with every other case. 1018, ON MaY 3, 1918 

In the present case we are relieved from the consideration of the — athe 
debated legal proposition whether or not a man may be impeached ses 3 
after the term of his office has expired or he has resigned. Other 
cases indicate that a judge may be impeached if he is still continuing 
in the same office although under a different commission and election. 
In the Archbald case it was held that he could not be impeached upon 
the ground of things done while he was a district judge, his term 


That the sa'd George W. English, having been nominated by the 
President of the United States, contirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, duly qualified and commissioned, and while acting as the dis- 
trict judge for the eastern district of Illinois, did on divers and various 
occasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he is hereby 
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charged with tyranny and oppression, whereby he has brought the [ 
ndministration of justice in said district in the court of which he is 
judge into disrepute, and by his tyrannous and oppressive course of 
conduct is goilly of misbehavior falling under the constitutional provi- 
sion ax ground for impeachment and remova) from office. 

In that the said George W. English, on the 20th day of May, 1922, at 
mn session of court held before bim as judge aforesaid, did willfally, 
tvrannically, oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one 
Thomas M. Webb, of East St. Louis, a member of the bar of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern District of Illinois, with- 
out charges baving been ‘preferred against him, without any prior 
notice to him, and without permitting him, the said Thomas M. Webb, 
to be heard in his own defense, and without due process of law; and 
also, 

In that the said George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, on the 15th 
day of August, 1922, in a court then and there holden by him, the 
said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did willfully, tyrannically, 
oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one Charles A. Karch, 
of Hast St. Louis, a member of the bar of the United States District 
Court for the Mastern District of Iinois, without charges having 
been preferred against him, without any prior notice to him, and with- 
out permitting him, the said Charles A. Karch, to be heard in his own 
defense, and without due process of law; and also in that the said 
Georgce W. Enelish, judce as aforesaid, restored the said Karch to 
membership of the bar in said district, but willfully, tyrannically, 
oppressively, and unlawfully deprived the said Charles A. Karch of 
the right to practice in said court or try any case before him, the said | 
George W. Engtish, while sitting or holding court in said eastern dis- 
trict of Tilinois; and also, 

In that the said George W. Inglish, judze ns aforesaid, on the 1st 
day of August, 1922, unlawfully and deceitfully issued a summons from 


the said district court of the United Siates, and had the same served by 
the marshal of said district, summoning the State sheriffs and State 
attorneys then and there in the said eastern district of Illinois, being 
duly elected and qualified officials of the sovereign State of Tlinois, and 
the mayor of the city of Wamac, also a duly elected and qualified 
municipal officer of snid State of Iinois, residing in said district, to 
appear before him in an imaginary case of “the United States against 
ene Gourley and one Daggett,” when in truth and fact no such case was 
then and there pending in said court, and in placing the said State 
officials and mayor of Wamac in the Jury box, and when they came into 
court, in answer to said summons, then and there in a loud, angry 
voice, using Improper, profane, and indecent language, denounced said 
officials without any lawful or just cause or renason, and without nam- 
ing any act of misconduct or offense committed by the said officials and 
without permitting said officials or any of them to be heard, and with- 
out having any lawful authority or control over said officials, and then 
and there did unlawfully, improperly, oppressively, and tyrannically 
threnten to remove said State officials from their said offices, and when 
nddressing them used obscene and profane language, and therenpon 
then and there dismissed said officials from bis said court and denied 
them any explanation or hearing; and also, 

In that the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, on the 8th day 
ef May, 1922, in the trial of the case of the United States against Hall, 
then and there pending before said George W. English, as judge, the 
said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, from the bench and in open 
court, did willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and oppressively, and 
futending thereby to coerce the minds of the jurymen in the said court 
jn the performance of their duty as jurors, stated in open court and in 
the presence of said jurors, parties, and counsel in said case, that if he 
told them (thereby then and there meaning said jurymen) that a man 
was guilty and they did not find him guilty that he would send them to 
!; and also, 


In that the said George W. Engish, Judge aforesaid, on the 15th day 
of August, 1922, willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and oppressively did 
summon Michael L. Munie, of Fast St. Louis, a member of the editorial 
stoff of the East St. Louis Journal, a newspaper published in said Rast 
St. Louis, and Samuel A. O'Neal, a reporter of the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, a newspaper published at St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, 
aud when seid Munie and the said O'Neal appeared before him did will- 
fully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and oppressively, and with angry and 
abusive linguage attempt to coerce and did threaten them as members 
of the press from trathfully publishing the facts in relation to the dis- 
barment of Charles A, Karch by said George W. English, judge as afore- 
said, and then and there used the power of his office tyrannically, in 
violation of the freedom of the press guaranteed by the Constitution, to | 
suppress the publication of the facts about the official conduct of said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, and did then and there forbid the 
stid Munie and the said O'Neal to publish any facts whatsoever in rela- 
tion to said disbarment under threats of imprisonment; and also, 

In that the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, on the 15th 
day of August, 1922, at East St. Louis, in the State of Illinois, did 
unlawfully summon before him one Jeseph Maguire, being then and 
there the cditor and publisher of the Carbondale Free Press, a news- 
paper published in Carbondale, in sald eastern district of Tilinots, 
and then and there, on the appearance before him ef said Joseph 
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Maguire in open court, did violently threaten said Joseph Maguiro 
with impriso.ment for having printed in his said paper a lawful 
editorial from the columns of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a hewspaper 
published at St. Louis, In the State of Missouri, and in a very angry 
and improper manner did threaten said Maguire with imprisonment 
for having also printed some lawful handbills—said handbills having 
no allusion to said judge or to his conduct of the said court—and then 
and there did threaten this member of the press with imprisonment. 

Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guiity of a course 
of conduct tyranpnous and oppressive and is guilty of misbehavior in 
office as such judge, and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office, 

ARTICLE Il 

That George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, was guilty of a course 
of improper and unlawful conduct as said judge, filled with partiality 
and favoritism, resulting in the creation of a combination to control 
and manage in collusion with Charles B. Thomas, referee in bank- 
ruptcy, in and for the eastern district of I!Mnois for their own inter- 
ests and profit and that of the relatives and friends of said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and of Charles B. Thomas, referee, the 
bankruptcy affairs of the eastern district of Illinois. 

In that ssid George W. English, judge as aforesaid, corruptly did 
appoint and continue to appoint said Charles B. Thomas, of Vast St. 
Louls, in said State of Illinols, a member of the bar of the district 
court of the United States in and for said district, as sole referee in 
bankruptcy tn said district with all of the advantages and preferments 
of said appointment, notwithstanding he then and there well knew 
that said eastern district was a great commercial district of 45 counties 
nearly 300 miles long, with a large volume of business in bankruptcy, 
and that the said volume of business would necessarily take all the 
time and attention of any appointee as referee in bankruptcy to per- 
form properly the work and duties of sald office, and well knew at 
the time of said appointments that said Charles B. Thomas was 
practicing in all the courts, both civil and criminal, in said eastern 
district of Illinois, he, the said Charles B&B. Thomas, through said ap- 
pointment as sole referee in bankruptcy and the favors in connection 
therewith extended to him by said George W. English, judge aforesald, 
built up a large and lucrative practice; and that notwithstanding 
the size of the eastern district of Illinois, the volume of bankruptcy 
business therein, and the large practice of said Thomas, referee afore- 
said, did then and there give said referee in bankruptcy enlarged 
duties and authority by unlawfully changing and amending the rules 
of bankruptcy for said eastern district for the sole benefit of said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, and the said Charies B. Thomas, 
sole referee aforesaid, as follows: 

“It is hereby further ordered that the following rule he, and the 
same is hereby, made and adopted as a rule of this court in bankruptcy, 
to be effective in all cases from and after this date, namely: 

“All matters of application for the appointment of a receiver, or the 
marshal, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt or alleged bank- 
rupt, made after the fillng of the petition, and prior to its being dls- 
missed or to the trustee being qualified, shall be and are hereby referred 
to the referee in bankruptcy for his consideration and action; and the 
clerk will enter such order of reference as of course in each case; and 
the referees of this court heretofore or hereafter appointed are hereby 
authorized and empowered to appoint receivers, or the marshal, upon 
application of parties in Interest, in case the referee shall find same 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the estate, to take charge 
of the property of the bankrupt; and to exercise all jurisdiction over 
and in respect to the actions and proceedings of the receiver or marshal 
which the court by law may exercise. After adjudication, where the 
referee deenrs it necessary for the protection of the estate, he may 
make such appointment on his own motion. 

“And it is hereby further ordered that all special rules and general 
orders heretofore entered or adopted be, and they are hereby, set aside 
and annulled in so far as they in any way conflict with the provisions 
of the above rule and general order. 

“For the purpose of transacting the business of the court of bank- 
ruptcy, it is ordered that the referee [meaning then and there sald 
Charles B. Thomas] be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
procure and maintain suitable offices for the transaction of said busi- 
ness, and to suitably furnish and equip same for said purpose; that the 
referee be, and he is hereby, further euthorized and directed to employ 
such clerks, stenographers, and court reporters or any other assistance 
which he finds and deems necessary for the proper management of said 
court and offices and the administration of bankrupt estates; to install 
telephones; to procure and keep on hand needed stationery; and gen- 
erally to provide all such other and further office equipment proper to 
transact business of the referee; and 

“It is further ordered that in the event that the charges for referee's 
expenses authorized by any and all of the rules of this court to be 
charged against the estates administered before the referee do not 
amount to a total to pay the expenses which the referee has Incurred 
or for which he nray have paid or obligated himself to pay, the referee 
be, and he ts hereby, authorized and directed to make a charge against 
the bankrupt estates administered before him, in as equitable pro rata 
share as the nature and circumstances will permit, sufficient In amoun§ 
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to meet the deficit existing by reason of the referee's receipts from ex- 
penses or charges authorized by this and other rules being less than the 
total expenses incurred by the referee.” 

Said amendments of the rules of court were then and there made 
with the intent to favor and prefer said Charles B. Thomas and did 
thereby give said Charles B. Thomas the power and opportunity to 
appoint his friends and members of his family and the family of said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, to receiverships and to use said 
office of referee as aforesaid for the improper personal and financial 
benefit of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, and said Charles 
B. ‘Thomas, referee aforesaid, and the friends and families of both. 

The said Thomas, in pursuance of said unlawful combination and 
by authority of said rule and order aforesaid, and with the full knowl- 
edge and approval of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did 
rent and furnish a large and expensive suite of rooms and offices in 
said Kast St. Louls near the said judge's chamber, in the Federal 
building in said Kast St. Louis, occupied by said George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, at the expense and cost of the United States and of 
estates in bankruptcy by virtue of said rule and order; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the full 
knowledge and consent of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, 
did wrongfully and unlawfully create and organize a large and ex- 
pensive office force supported by and paid for out of the funds and 
assets of estates in bankruptcy as aforesaid, and then and there did 
hire and provide a large number of clerks, stenographers, and secre- 
taries, at the cost and expense of the United States and the funds and 
assets of the estates.in bankruptcy, as aforesaid ; 
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And the said Charles B. Thomas did then and there hire and place | 


in said offices, with the knowledge and approval of the said George 
W. English, judge aforesaid, one George W. English, jr., the son of 
the aforesaid Judge English, at a large compensation, salary, and 
fees, paid out of the funds and assets of the estates in bankruptcy, 
in and under the charge and control of said Thomas, referee aforesaid ; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did further confer 
noon said George W. English, jr., appointments as trustee and re- 
ceiver and appointments as attorney for trustees and receivers in 
estates in bankruptcy ; 

And said Referee Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the 
knowledge, consent, and assistance of the said George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, did hire and place in the said office and make a part 
of said organization one M. H. Thomas, son of said Charles B. Thomas ; 
and one D. S. Leadbetter, son-in-law of said Charles B. Thomas; and 
one C. P. Wideman, son-in-law of said Charlies B. Thomas; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did then and 
there wrongfully and unlawfully pay to all of the persons last afore- 
said large salaries, fees, and commissions, and did likewise confer upon 
svid persons appointments as trustees, receivers, and masters in 
estates in bankruptcy with the full knowledge, cousent, and approval 
of said George W. English, judge aforesaid ; 

And said George W. English, judge aforesaid, in order further to 
carry out and make effective said improper and unlawful organization, 
Gid appoint one Herman P. Frizzell, United Sates commissioner in and 
for said eastern district of Illinois, and said commissioner did occupy 
free of charge the said offices of Charles B. Thomas, referee afore- 
exid, and did receive from said Charles B, Thomas, as said referee, 
large and valuable fees, commissions, salaries, appointments as trustee, 
receiver, and master in estates in bankruptcy with the knowledge and 
consent of the said George W. Euglish, judge aforesaid; 

And the said George W. English, judge aforesald, did further 
allow and permit the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, to 
appear as atiorney and counsel before said Commissioner Frizzell in 
divers and sundry criminal cases; and then and there, further to 
carry out and make effective the said unlawful and iniproper com- 
bination, the sald George W. English, judge aforesaid, with full 
knowledge of the premises, did improperly and uniawfully consent 
and approve the appointment by the said referee, Charles B. Thomas, 
of one Oscar Hooker, of said East St. Louis, as chief clerk in said 
offices of said referee, and thereby the sald Hooker did receive from 
said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, large and valuable fees, 
salaries, appointments as trustee, receiver, and master, and as attor- 
ney for trustees and receivers in bankruptcy cstates; 

And further the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did 
improperly allow and permit said Hooker, as the agent of a bonding 
company, to furnish surety bonds for said George W. English, jr., 
the son of George W. English, judge aforesaid, and also surety bonds 
for said Herman P. Frizzell, said United States commissioner, and 
surety bonds for said M. H. Thomas, son of said Charies B. Thomas, 
as aforesaid, and surety bonds for D. L. Leadbetter and said C. P. 
Wideman, sons-in-law of said Charles B. Thomas, in all matters of 
trusteeships and receiverships to which they were appointed by said 
Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid—the said Oscar Hooker, George 
W. English, jr., D. 8. Leadbetter, C. P. Wildeman, and Herman P. 
Wrizzell being then and there without property or credit; 

And, then and there, further to carry out and make effective said 
unlawful and improper combination, the said George W. English, 
judge as aforesaid, with full knowledge of the premises, did improp- 
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erly and unlawfully allow said Charles R. Thomas, referee as afore 
said, to organize and incorporate from his office force and employees 
a corporation known as the Government Sales Corporation, organ- 
ized and incorporated November 27, 1922, for the object and purpose 
of furnishing appraisers in bankruptcy estates and auctioneers in the 
sale and disposal of assets of estates in bankruptcy, the said Govern- 
ment Sales Corporation being then and there made up and composed, 
organized, and formed of incorporators and directors from the families 
and friends of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, and sald 
Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, and from said office force of 
said Thomas, referee aforesaid; 

The said George W. English, judge aforesaid, well 
facts and premises, then and there did willfully. improperly, and 
unlawfully take advantage of his said official position as judge afore- 
sald, and did aid and assist sald Charles R. Thomas, referee, aforesaid, 
in the establishment, maintenance, and operation of said unlawful 
and improper organization as above set forth, for the purpose of 
obtaining improper and unlawful personal gains and profits for the 
said George W. English, judge aforesaid, and his family and friends; 

Wherefore, the said George W. English was and is ruilty of a course 
of cenduct as aforesaid constituting misbehavior as such judge and 
was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 


knowing the 


ARTICLE ll 


That George W. English, judge aforesald, was guilty of misbehavior 
in office in that he corruptly extended partiality and favoritism in divers 
other matters hereinafter set forth to Charles I. Th: mas, said sole 
referee In bankruptcy in the said eastern district of Illinois, and by his 
conduct and partiality as Judge brought the administration of justice 
into discredit and disrepute, degraded the digntty of the court, and de- 
stroyed the confidence of the public In its integrily; 

In that in the matter of the case of East St. Louis & Suburban Co. 
et al. v. Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., pending before George 
W. English, Judge as aforesaid, upon the petition for appointment of 
receivers for sald Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., the said 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did bmproperly and unlawfully 
refuse to appoint the temporary receivers suggested by counsel for the 
parties in interest in said case unless said Charles B. Thomas was ap- 
pointed attorney for the receivers; that by reason of the condition 
imposed by George W. English, Judge aforesald, the counsel fer the 
parties in interest in said case did agree to the appointment of said 
Charles B. Thomas as counsel for said temporary receivers at a salary 
stipulated by said Charles B. Thomas of $200 a month; and thereupon 
the said George W. English, as judge, improperly, corruptly, and unlaw- 
fully appointed said Charies B, Thomas as attorney for the temporary 
receivers and approved of the puyment of said salary by an order 
entered in said case as of August 11, 1920; and that subsequently, to 
wit, on January 20, 1921, George W. English, judge aforesaid, did issne 
an order making the temporary recelvers permanent end that the said 
Charles B. Thomas, as attorney and counsel for the receivers, be paid 
the sum of $350 per month and that the further sum of $500 per 
month additional be paid to said Charles It. Thomas for his services 
and responsibilities in assisting the receivers in the control and man 
agement of said receivership properties, making a total salary of $550 
per month, and that sald salary should be retroactive from October 1, 
1920; that the services of said Charles B. Thomas, both as attorney 
for the receivers and for assisting in the management of the receiver- 
ship properties, were not required or necessary, and thereby an addi- 
tional burden upon the receivership properties was imposed which said 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, well knew; that this salary of 
$850 per month was continued to be paid to said Charles B. Thomas 
for a long period of time, to wit, from October 1, 1920, to January 1, 
1925, making the total amount received under sald order by said Charles 
B. Thomas $43,350; that the said appointment of said Charles B. 
Thomas was made by George W. English, Judge aforesaid, wlth the 
intent wrongfuliy and unlawfully to prefer and show partiality fina 
favoritism to said Charles B. Thomas, to whom George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, was under obligations, financial and otherwise ; and also 

In that in the case of Handelsman against Chicago Fuel Co. pending 
before him, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did improperly 
and unlawfully appoint said Charles B. Thomas as one of the receivers 
in said case and then and there did improperly order, direct, and fix 
the compensation and salary of said Charles B. Thomas as said re- 
ceiver at the rate of $1,000 per month; and did then and there im- 
properly and unlawfully appoint sald Herman FP. Frizzell, United 
States commissioner for said eastern district of Illinois and chief 
clerk in the office of said Thomas as referee in bankruptcy, to be 
attorney for the said receiver, Charles B. Thomas, and then and there 
did impreperly fix the salary and fees of snid Frizzell as said attorney 
at the rate of $200 per month; that all said acts of said Mnglish as 
judge aforesaid were done with the unlaw*‘ul and improper intent 
unlawfully to favor and prefer said Thomas and benefit the said 
organization. 

In that on the 15th day of August, 1924, at a session of court then 
holden by George W. English, judge ns aforesaid, in the matter of 
Gideon N, Heuffman et al. against Uawkins Mortgage Co. in bankruptcy, 
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did improperly and unlawfully allow and permit sald Charles B. 
th 8, referee ues oreseid, to appear and conduct said case as attor 
ney and counselor a iw in behalf of Morton 8S. Hawkins, one of the 
bankrupts in said cas in violation of the statute of the United States 
th f ! 1 refers to practic as an attorney or nimselor at law 
in baunkru y proceeding nud afterwards, to wit, on the 27th 
d i i 1924, Geor W. English, judge as aforesnid, did 
ag i y and unlawfully allow and permit said Charles B. 
i} is ‘ i for iid, to appear before him and practice as 
I {to in behalf of iid bankrupt, Morton S. Flawkins; that 
unl nt t were willfully permitted in order to favor said 
hay B. Tho in obtaining from said Morton 8. Hawkins a 
for hi i of $2,500, which was then and there paid to said 
Charles B thomas by said Morton 8S. Hawkins, all with the fall 
knowledge and sel of George W. English, judge as aforesaid; 
aud, Iso 
in that on the 18th day of May, 1922, after conviction by a fury 
of one 1 J. Skye, in a case before George W. Enulish, Judee as afore 
tid, involving the erime of sclling and possessing intoxicating liquors, 
th sild George W. English, as judge, did impose a sentence upon 
said FF. J. Skye of imprisonment in jail for four months and the pay 
ment of a fne of S500; that on the trial the said Bb. J. Skye was 
repreacnied by one Charles A Karch; that after such conviction 
and lLence id Charles A. Kareh took an appeal to the United 
States Clreult Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cirevit in behalf of 
his client and filed an appeal bond in due course; that subsequently 
to the appeal said F. J. Skye discharged said Charles A. Karch as 
attorney and retained Charles Lb. Thomas, referee aforesaid: that on 
July 5, 1922, said PF. J, Skye, by his attorney, said Chayles Lb. Thomas, | 
abandoned bis appeal to the cireuit court of appea’s and filed a 
motion for a stay of the sentence of imprisonment, which motion, 
after hearing, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did allow and 
did stay the sentence of imprisonment until December 31, 1922; and 
on June 7, 1925, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did order 
said jail sentence vacated and said stay of execution and commit 
ment to jail of said F. J. Skye made permanent, relieving said F. J 
Skye from imprisonment and only obligating him to pay a fine of 
$500; that said F. J. Skye paid to said Charlies B. Thomas $2,500 
as 2 fee in said case; that said yacation of the Jail sentence and the | 
permanent stay of execution and commitment was granted by George W. 


Meelish, judve as aforesaid, without the presence of said Charles B, 
Thomas tn court and without any investigation of the affidavits filed 
in support thereof, and was done willfully, improperly, unlawfully, and 
with intent to prefer and show favoritism to said Thomas, to whom 
said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was under obligations, 
financinl and otherwise; and, also, 

In that in the case of Hiamilton ». Egyptian Coal Mining Co., 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did arbitrarily and unlawfully 
nd without notice remove from office the duly eppointed receiver 
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Maron 25 
sum of $1,425 which was applied toward the purchase price of an auto 


mobile that had been purchased by George W. 
sald; that 
and received by the 


English, judge as afore 
money was impreperly and unlawfully iccepted 
ssid George W. English from the said Charles } 
Thomas as a return ot in recognition of the favoritism and partia 
extended by IP. English, to 
ne 


rhomas, aforesaid; and, also, 


In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, at a term of court 


said sum of 


, 
ally 
George judge as aforesaid, Charles hk, 


held by said judge for the eastern district of Illinois In the ease of 
the Southern Gem Coal Corporation in reccivership, did receive and 
ipprove the report of Charles B. Thomas, as one of the receivers in 
said case, for the first six months of said receivership: that in said 
report to George W. Eoglish, judge as aforesaid, said Charles B 
thomas stated that he had during those six months spent all of } 


nis 


tne in Chicago looking after the interest of said Southern Gem Coa! 
Corporation in recsivership; and then and there W. 


George English, 


indge 


as aforesaid, did receive and approve said report; that wit! 
full knowledge that said referee, Charlies B. Thomas, was neglecting 
his duties as referee in bankruptcy in his office at East St. Louis in 
spending six months of his time 290 miles away from his office at 
Kast St. Louis, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did then and 
there, despite this knowledge and these facts, approve said negligence 
on the part of said Charles B. Thomas and said neglect of duty 


without criticism or rebuke by then and there reappointing him for 
another term, 


Wherefore the said George W. English was and ts guilty of misbe- 
havior as such judge and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office 


ARTICLUY IV 


That George W. English, while serving as judge as aforesaid, in 
the District Court of the United States for the Eastern District of 
illinois, did in conjunction with Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptey aforesaid, corruptly and improperly handle and control 


the deposit of bankruptcy and other funds under his contro! in said 
court, by depositing, transferring, and using said funds for the 
pecuniary benefit ef himself and said Charles B. Thomas, sole referee 
in bankruptcy, thus prostituting his official power and influence for 
the purpose of securing benefits to himself aud to his family and to 
the said Charles B. Thomas and his family; 

In that George W. Inglish, judge as aforesaid, on or about Decem- 


ber, 1918, did designate the First State Bank of Coulterville, in the 
State of Illinois, to be the sole United States depository of bank- 
ruptey funds within said district; that said bank was situated a 
great distance from East St. Louis, the office and place of business 
of Charles B, Thomas, said referce in bankruptcy; and that then 
and there one J. E. Cariton, a brother-in-law of George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, was a large stockholder and director and cashier of 
said bank; and that Ceorge W. English, judge as aforesaid, was a 


depositor, stockholder, and director in said bank; that said improper 
act of W. English, judge as aforesaid, in designating said 
bank, to scandalize the court in the administration of its 


tieorge 


tended 


' bankruptcy business; and also, 


In said case, and with intent improperly to prefer and favor Charles B. 
Thomas, aforesnid, did then and there appoint the said Charles B. 
Thoms in piace of the removed receiver; that this removal of the 
receiver was made on July 11, 1924, with the intent t» prefer unlaw 
fully the said Cherles B. Thomas, to whom the said George W. 
English, judge aforesaid, was under great obligationg, financial and 
otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about March, 1924, at a hearing before George W. | 
Inelish, judge aforesaid, in the case of Wallace ». Shedd Coal Co., | 
George W. English, judge aforesatd, did appoint Charles B. Thomas 
nus an attorney for the receiver (one F, D. Barnard), when in truth 
and in fact no attorney for said receiver was needed, and afterwards, 
to wif, on or about August, 1924, said George W. English, judge as 
wforesaid, did arbitrarily and improperly remove from office said F. B. 
Barnard as such receiver and then and there did improperly appoint 


s 


ns, recelyer place of said Barnard said Charles B, that the 
of iid the appointment said Charles B. 
fhomas was made with the intent to corruptly prefer said Charles B. 
Thomas, to whom said W. English great 
tions, financial and otherwise; and, also, 


h day of June, 1924, at a hearing held by 


Thomas; 


removal receiver and of 


George was under obliga- 


2Tt 


In that on or about the 


him, George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, in the case of Ritchey 
et al. vr. Southern Gem Coal Corporation, George W. English, judge 
as aforesaid, did then and there improperly appoint Charles B, 


Thomas, aferesaid, one of the receivers In said case gnd then and there 
unliwfully did order and decree that said Charles B, Thomas, as said 
receiver, should bave as his salary the excessive and exorbitant sum of 
$1,000 per month; that said act of George W. Englixh, judge aforesaid, 
in the appointuvent of said Charles B. Thomas ag receiver aforesaid 
and in the fixing of said exorbitant salary was all tone by George W. 
English, Judge as aforesaid, with intent to prefer unlawfully said 
Charles B, Thomas, to whom said George W. Englivh was under great 
obligations, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about the 24th day of October, 1921, at East St. 
Louis, in the State of Illinois, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 
wrongfully, improperly, and unlawfully did accept and receive from 
said Charles B. Thomas, sole recelver in bankruptcy aforesaid, the 


In that on or about July, 1919, George W. English, judge as afore- 
said, at a hearing then had before him, in the case of Sanders rv. 
Southern Traction Co., in which certain assets had been sold for the 
sum of $400,000, did willfully and unlawfully order and decree that 
of’ said sum of $460,000 the sum of, to wit, $100,000 should be de 
posited in the Merchants State Bank Centralia, Ill, a United 
Stetes depository of bankruptcy funds, said deposit to draw no inter 
est; that said deposit made in said bank as ordered, and that 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was then and there a depositor, 
stockholder, and director in said bank; that said order and deposit 
funds was made for the benefit of himself, George W. English, 
judge as aforesaid, and for his personal gain and profit and for the 
benefit of his family and friends, to the great scandal of the said office 
of judge aforesaid, and all tending to bring the administration of 
justice in said court intu distrust and contempt; and, also, 

In that George W. English, Judge aforesaid, on or about October 1, 
1922, and Charles R. Thomas, sole referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, 
did make and enter into the following improper and unlawful agree- 
ment with the officers of the Drovers National Bank of Enst St. 
Louis, to wit, that in consideration that said bank would employ one 
Farris English, son of said George W. English, as casbier in said bank 
at a salary of $1,500 per year, that George W. English, judge as 
aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, would make and 
designate said bank as a Government depository of bankruptcy funds 
without interest thereon, and that funds from estates in bankruptcy 
and receiverships should thereafter largely be sent to and deposited 
in said bank, and that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and 
Charles B. Thomas, sole referee as aforesaid, and said Farris English 
would become depositars in said bank and then and there would 
purchase shares of stock therein, as follows: 

George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 10 shares; sald Farris 
English, 10 shares; and said Charles B. Thomas, 50 shares, at $80 per 
share; that in pursuance of said agreement said Farris English was 
hired as cashier at said salary of $1,500 per year and entered upon 
this employment; that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in 


of 


was 


of 
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norsuance of said agreement, did designate said bank to be a Govern- 
: depository of bankruptey funds, and said George W. 
id Farris English and said Charles B. Thomas, in pursuance of 
did beeome depositors in said bank, and the 
Kengtish, judge as aforesaid, the said Charles B. Thomas, 


ment 

! si 
agreement, 
W. 


enid 
George 
reterec 
the Trust Co. of East St. Louis and cause the 
deposited in said Drovers National Bank, without interest, to 
aggregate amount of $100,000, and then and there George W. English, 
indge as aforesaid, did receive and pay for his said 10 shares of stock 
and also for the stuck of his son, said Farris English; that the said 
improper acts were done and performed by George W. English, judge 
with the wrongful and unlawful intent to use the influ 


Union 


same to be 


as atore suid, 
of hi 


self, said 


ence 
George 


W. English, and for the unlawful and improper 
and personal gain of the family and friends of the said George W. 


English: and, also, 
Iu that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about the Ist 
day of April, 1924, with the knowledge and consent of Charles B 


Thomas, referee in bankruptey aforesaid, did make and enter into the 
following improper and unlawful agreement with said Union Trust 
a Government depository of bankruptcy funds, to wit, that if said 
Union Trust Co. would then and there employ one Farris English, the 
of George W. English, judge aforesaid, at a salary of $200 per 
said George W. English, judge aforesaid, with said Charles 


fon 
month, he, 


Kk. Thomas, would become depositors in said Union Trust Co., and 
that he, the said George W. English, and said Charlies B. Thomas 
would eanse to be removed from the Drovers National Bank of East 


St. Louis the bankruptcy funds deposited there and would deposit the 
in said Union Trust Co. and that said Union Trust Co. should 
said Farris English, in addition to his said salary of $200 
per month, interest on said bankruptcy funds from time to time on 


Ssiine 
pay to 
deposit 
batances, and for this consideration George W. English, judge as afore- 


seid, further did agree with said Union Trust Co. that while said 
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t 
| 


English | 
| at 
said | 


| and tyrannical, and has so condueted 
as aforesaid, did make 17 transfers of bankruptcy funds from | 


the | 


said office as judge for the personal gain and profit of him- 


in said Union Trust Co. at the rate of 3 per cent on monthly | 


avreement continued said funds should not be withdrawn and depos- | 


ited in any other Government depository, and thereupon said Farris 
Enelish was employed by said Union Trust Co. under said agreement 
and remained in the services of said company for 14 months and drew 
ent of said company during this said period, in addition to his salary 
of $200 per month, the sum of $2,700 as interest on bankruptcy funds ; 
that the bankruptcy funds were withdrawn from said Drovers National 


Thank and deposited in the said Union Trust Co. under said agreement ; | 


that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, 


referee in bankruptey aforesaid, did then and there become depositors | 


in snid Union Trust Co., the said George W. English did then and 
there use his influence as judge for the unlawful and improper personal 
gain and profit to himself, family, and friends; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did improperly desig- 
the Merchants State Bank, of Centralia, IL, to be a Government 
depository of bankruptcy funds, in which bank be, the said George W. 


nate 


English, and he, the said Charles B, Thomas, were then and the re | 


depositors and stockholders and George W. English was then and there 
a director; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on divers days and 
times prior to the 7th day of April, 1925, and while George W. 


English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bank- | 


ruptey aforesaid, were each depositors and stockholders and George 
W. English, a director of said Merchants State Bank of Centralia, 


Ill., and while said bank was a Government depository of bankruptcy 
funds, did borrow from said bank without security, at a rate of 
interest below the customary rate, sums of money from time to time 
amounting in the aggregate to $17,200, and that during said time 
prior to the 7th day of April, 1925, Charles B. Thomas, said referee 


in bankruptcy did borrow from said bank without security and at a | 


rate of interest below the customary rate, sums of money to the total 
of $20,000; that said sums were loaned and said loans were renewed 
from time to time, and carried by said bank to the said George W. 
English and said Charles B. Thomas, by reason of the use of the 
official influence of George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles 
B. Thomas, sole referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, and by reason of said 
bank baving been made and continued as a United States depository 
for bankruptcy and other funds withont interest; that said George W. 
inglish, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptcy aforesaid, acting in concert with officers and directors of 
said Merchants State Bank of Centralia, Ill., did borrow with said 
directors sums of money in the total equal to all of the surplus, assets, 
and capital of said bank and at a low rate of interest and without 
security. 

Wherefore the sald George W, English was and is guilty of a course 
of conduct constituting misbehavior as such judge and that said 
George W. English was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office, 


ARTICLE V 
That George W. English, on the 3d day of May, 1918, was duly 


appointed United States distriet judge for the eastern distiet of 
Illinois, and bas held such office to the present day, ; 
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That during the time in which said George W. English has acted 
as such United States district Judge, he, the said George W 
divers times and places, in his judicial 
treated members of the coarse, 


English, 
has repeatedly, 
in a manner 


capacity, 


bar, arbitrary, 


indecent, 


himself in court and from the 
bench as to oppress and hinder members of the bar in the faithful 
discharge of their sworn duties to their clients, and to deprive such 
clients of their right to appear and be protected in their liberty and 
property by counsel, and in the above and other ways hes eonducted 
himself in a manner unbecoming the high position which he holds 
and thereby did bring the administration of justice in his said court 


into contempt and disgrace, to the great scandal and re proach of 
the said court. 

That said George W. English, as judze aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, while acting as such judge, 
did disregard the authority of the laws, and, wickedly meaning and 
intending so to do, did refuse to allow parties lawfully jo said court 
the benefit of trial by jury, contrary to his said trust and duty 
as judge of said district court, against the laws of the United States, 
and in violation of the solemn oath which he had taken to administer 


equal and impartial justice. 

That the said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his 
snid term of office, at divers times and places, when acting as such 
judge, did so conduct himself in his said court, in making decisions 


and orders in actions pending in his said ceurt and before him 
judge, as 


as sid 
to excite fear and distrust and to inspire a widespread belief, 


in and beyond said eastern district of Illinois that causes were not 
decided in said court according to their merits but were decided 
with partiality and with prejudice and favoritism to certain indi 


viduals, particularly to one Charles B. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy 
for said eastern district. 
That the said 


George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during bis 
said term of office, at divers times and places, while acting as said 


judge, did improperly and unlawfully, with intent to favor and prefer 
Charles B. Thomas, his referee in bankruptcy 
and to make for sald Thomas 
continually and habitually 
rulings, and decrees. 

That said George W. Fnglish, as judge aforesaid, during his 
term of office, at divers times and places while acting as said judge, 
from the bench and in open court, did interfere with and usurp the 
authority and power and privileges of the sovereign State of Dlinois, 
and usurp the rights and powers of said State over its State officials, 
and set at haught the constitutional rights of said sovereign State of 
Tilinois, the great prejudice and scandal of the cause of justice 
and of his said court and the rights of the people to have and receive 
due process of law. 

That said W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, did, while acting as said 


for said eastern district 
und 


appointments, 


large and 


prefer 


improper gains 


his 


protits, 


said Thomas in 


said 


to 


George 


judge, unlawfully and improperly attempt to seenre the approval, 
cooperation, and assistance of his associate upon the bench in said 
eastern district of Illinois, Judge Walter C. Lindley, by suggesting to 


said Walter C, Lindley, judge as aforesaid, that he appoint George W. 


English, jr.. son of sald George W. English, judge as aforesaid, to 
receiverships and other appointments in the said district court for 
said eastern district of Illinois, in consideration that said George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, would appoint to like positions in bis 
said court a cousin of said Judge Walter C. Lindley, and thereby 


unlawfully and improperly avoid the law in such case made and pro- 
vided; all to the disgrace and prejudice of the administration of 
justice in the conrt of George W. English, judge as aforesaid. 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, did, while serving as said 
judge, seek from a large railroad corporation, to wit, the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co., which bad large trackage, in said eastern district 
of Illinois, the appointment of his son, George W. English, 
attorney for said railroad. 

All to the scandal and disrepute of said court and the administra- 
tion of justice therein. 

Wherefore, the said George W. English was and is guilty of mis- 
behavior as such judge and of a misdemeanor in office. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I should like to 
ask whether the genileman from Pennsylvania can give us an 
idea when he will desire to call up this highly privileged 
matter. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think on Tuesday of the coming week ; 
upon the convening of the House on Tuesday. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Upon the convening of the 
House on ‘Tuesday this will be the order of business for 
the day? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think it quite proper we 
should have an understanding as to the time it will be 
taken up. 

Mr, TILSON. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will 
permit, I may say to the gentleman from Tennessee that the 


ir., as 
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gentleman from Pennsylvania has conferred with me in regard 
to this matter, and it seems to me that Tuesday would be a 
convenient day for the membership of the House. I think this 
will uflicient notice that the Members of the House 
may be in attendance at that time. 


be sO 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. May I ask this further ques- 
tion’ - understand, by reason of the request made by the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania this morning, there are some 
minority views, so that I assume there will be a desire to 
debuto the matter, Ilas the gentleman considered the question 

» Of time for debate and how much time might be granted, or 
shall we leave that until the day we are called upon to pass 


ou the matter? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Simply remarking I think the minority 
ought to have a full chance to present their views, as the re- 
port will contain the views of the majority, I would ask that 
that matter be left over until we meet on Tuesday and then 
fix the time after conference of the leaders of the House on 
both sides, 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
question ? 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Mir. GRAHTAM Yes, 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Does the gentleman think, in 
view of the fact that the record in this case contains about 


1,100 pages and the committee has been at work on this matter 
for about eight months, that from now until Tuesday is suffi- 
cient time for the [louse to become acquainted with this 


voluminous record concerning a matter of this serious import? | 


Mr GRATIAM. I really think it is ample time. The evidence 
has been sifted and carefully noted under heads which will 
enable the members to refer to any part of the printed record 
of evidence and see whether the deduction of the committee is 
sound or otherwise. I should think that would be ample time 
to become sufficiently familiar to debate the question, at least. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. To debate it, of course. You can 
debate it without knowlng anything about it, but I am talking 
about real debate. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say intelligently debate it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Do you think thé ordinary Mem- 
ber of the House can learn as much about this record from 
now until Tuesday as the committee has learned in eight 
months? 

‘ir. GRAHAM. I think the gentleman's statement of the 
time bit longer than the facts warrant. I do think they 
can become familiar with it and be able to act upon it intelli- 
gently at that time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Have the minority views been filed with 
the majority report and are the minority views included in the 
report made by the majority? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No; and at their request the time for filing 
minority views has been extended until to-morrow at 12.30 
p. m. They could not get the matter finished to-day, and I 
was anxious that the report should come before the House at 
this time. 


Is it 


Will the gentleman further yield? 


LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
Ilouse resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
CH. R. 10425) making appropriations for the legislative branch 
of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 10425, the legislative appropria- 
tion bill, with Mr. HAw Ley in the chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. McLAuGHLIN] three additional 
minutes, 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. I want to supplement 
what I said on the Pullman surcharge by saying that I have re- 
quested in writing the Interstate Commerce Committee of the 
House this year at the beginning of the session for a hearing. 
Thus far nothing has come of it. In the Sixty-eighth Congress 
1 requested a hearing at the beginning of the session, and when 
the matter finally came before the House the chairman stated 
that he did not remember that a request for a hearing had 
been made. He said if such a request was made he must have 
been drunk when it was made. I replied, if you remember, 
that I could not tell whether the gentleman was drunk or 
sober, but the request had been made repeatedly. 

Now, the request has been made for a hearing at this session, 
and I hereby renew the request for a hearing at the earliest 
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possible moment. I believe the House Is entitled, in view of 
the changed conditions, to have the facts presented and eo) 
sideration of the measure given at this time, and I hope thers 
will be an opportunity for us to do so. Many Members te; 
me that they realize they made a mistake when they yoted 
last spring, because the propaganda of the rallroads whic 
defeated the surcharge was proved without foundation. | 
do not believe the railroads can be successful again in tho 
same way. Many Members voted in the negative becuuse thoy 
were led to believe that the Interstate Commerce Commissio) 
would after a few months revoke the surcharge, and that ther. 
would be a reduction in freight rates. Both representations 
were a delusion. 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was wondering whether the gentleman 
was in favor of Congress taking the place of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. No; I am not: but Con 
gress cin express an opinion to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that this is a false idea of rate making. It is not 
doing any more than was done in the Hoch-Smith resolution 
If Congress has reached a place where the creature is greater 
than its creator, it is time that a change was made. We can 
not afford to delegate powers to commissions without retaining 
the right to spank them occasionaily if they need it. 

Mr. MADDEN. Of course, there is a way to amend the In 
terstate Commerce Commission act and taking power awus 
from the commission. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska. It is not necessary to 
amend the interstate commerce act. Congress can ask the com 
mission to dismiss the surcharge idea from its scheme of rate 
making. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
braska has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GrREENWwoop]. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, when Oliver Goldsmith 
after a long absence returned to his native village he found 
many of the farms and homes had been deserted and that the 
land had come into the possession of landed proprietors. I 
was a source of great remorse to Oliver Goldsmith, and he 
wrote that wonderful poem “ Deserted Village.’ In that poem 
are these lines which describe, to a certain extent, the agri 
cultural situation to-day. The poet said: 

Ill fares the land, to hastening ills a prey, 
Where wealth accumulates, and men decay. 
Princes and lords may flourish or may fade— 
_A breath can make them, as a breath has made; 
But a bold peasantry, their country's pride, 
When once destroy'd, can never be supplied. 


Marcu 
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This quotation describes the agricultural situation to-day. 
The farming class is fast becoming bankrupt. Serfdom is the 
prospect of the farmer. The homes are being deserted. The 
country folk are moving to the cities. In the 10 years from 
1910 to 1920 mortgage indebtedness on the farms in America 
increased 300 per cent. Whereas it was formerly $4,320,000,000, 
the mortgage indebtedness grew to $12,250,000,000. This was 
the situation at the close of the war, due to expansion of prices 
and production, and still prevailed when deflation of values 
struck the farmer. This is one of the serious problems now 
confronting this Congress to attempt to bring relief to this 
great class of our citizens. 

In this Congress searching for a method to legislate for the 
benefit of agriculture most of the thought has been directed 
to schemes that would raise the price of farm products. To 
dispose of the annual surplus of farm products has been the 
problem, and many novel proposals have been advanced. Tlie 
way to remove this surplus is to adopt a more liberal trade 
policy with those who need these products. This calls for a 
modification of the tariff. and this will not meet with the 
approval of controlling element of the majority party. No! 
being willing to seek the correct economic solution of this 
problem, by lowering tariff duties, all other plans will bring 
only local and temporary relief. These reformers from the 
Corn Belt and agricultural sections, who claim to be friends of 
agriculture, why not be honest and approach this problem cor- 
rectly. If you can not build stilts high enough to reach manu- 
facturers’ prices, then amputate and shorten the stilts of pro- 
tective industries and bring them down on the level with the 
farmer's prices. 

I am convinced that this administration is not going to 
legislate to relieve agriculture. The President and his ma- 
jority in Congress are afliliated with manufacturing and big 
business and love these more than they are interested in farm- 
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ing. For 50 years, under Republican administrations, the pro- 
iective-tariff policy has been geared against the farmer. 
this program manufacturing and corporate business has been 
given a hothouse—artificial growth that has drained the farms 
of its wealth and its man power. To-day, as a direct result 


1926 


] 


Under | 


of that scheme of legislation, more than 50 per cent of our | 


population dwell in cities and towns, where crime, immorality, 
aud various problems of congestion arise to vex our Nation. 
This is not a natural result that our farms should be depleted 


| 


and abandoned, but rather is the result of a continued, errone- | 


ous policy of legislative favoritism. The error and injustice 
arising from the assumption that manufacturing is the basic 
industry of America and must be promoted by exorbitant 
tariff schedules that lay a tribute upon the whole body of 
consumers of our country for the benefit of the few is largely 
responsible for present farm conditions. 

It has always been emphatically declared by some political 
economists that high protective tariff schedules spell pros- 


perity. It is time for the farmer to come out of this deceptive 
delusion, For his benefit let him study this table, compiled 
by the Agricultural Department, as to the comparative pur- 


chasing power of the farmer's dollars for the last 35 years 
and keep in mind which party was in power. The years and 
figures are from the department and the insertion of the party 
are my own. This table places political responsibility by ad- 


ministrations. It clearly demonstrates that agriculture is 
much the better off under a low, or Democratic, tariff: 
Republican Party: Cents | Republican Party: Cents 
[een ok 1908 it 2 3e 
SONGS ones ‘ neiotiien a ia CE, 
1892 ee S7 ia a i accel o6 
Democratic Party: EE hndinae cca: . OT 
~~ SO ets ae i 101 
I cc ckithdceinncilianin ented tbecas &5 Democratic Party: 
Bact en? ae ee ee 
1806 [ee | ST eS 
Republican Party: ee 
i 86 Tene: ccinioes:chscnicidlctaianitaiaaans sil v7 
I i os ere hk cece 88 eee eet ee 
NS tid areata aaah &3 ") Bete nt See 
RO il cdanss Sls | Rae Sopa eer, 
Oo ee Liege 92 1920. “ Fa 06 
1902 Ee Republican Party: 
Conk 53th be eee 88 WE Ses bith. Ba ie 
aie ee ak RO viata aes hae 89 
OO eee er ia ashcansicsh sicntcntsilatin ike 
a a 88 a nclchaitssnnSvetcs tenia enmcooenae 52.4 
SOO ices cs ctl moeen ct 90 eS tie 60. 3 
I have no desire to discuss the theory of the tariff. Suffice 


to say that I am not a free trader, neither do I believe in using 
the taxing power of the Federal Government as means of rob- 
bery of the many for the benefit of the few. I do not care to 
talk about the ancient doctrine of infant industries that do 
not now exist, nor to refute the argument about tariff for 
the benefit of labor, when the return goes into the pocket of 
the capitalist, who never renders an accounting to labor for 
this legislative trust fund. I merely want to show the farmer 
he is worse off under a high than under a low tariff, and for 
this purpose I am inserting another table showing relative 
costs of necessary articles on the farm, and how much more 
he is expected to pay now with a cheap farm dollar than he 
did in 1914 under a Democratic administration, when his dollar 
as shown by the former table was worth a dollar and more: 


| 
Implements 1914 1924 
- adic a eT Se 
ea a Se a ee $8. 00 | $17. 50 
Wed se i hddaiintnwenaienenhs ieee 18. 00 38. 00 
— hic allsansgicrdchstn chs: bOcaeacetindiaabaleiaelAdsuseninsaichatatee tng ibd 25. = 62. 00 
i A ee ren Neduatpowibusinanbboditincs 36. 00 89. 50 
NN ST ia, cd dndincthcienicesiiies elise Sredigpanecancirestetaasll ion sais ilingpetlaiiirtges 40. 00 | 75. 00 
SOU BOR id entice inbcembanssensdacediqungineidhnenmber | 18. 00 | 41. 00 
Corn plantor.............- ysckne eta d attended wth odultbes 50. 00 | 83. 50 
BET IE odin dann ccnccnce vismnbeoanhnscneccepgutes 45.00 5. 00 
Gelf-dumap bay rahe. «2... ..22..~-cccnecenscccensencocecn--s0e+e 28. 00 | 55. 00 
WEEE Wiidircnsckntececstuceccesqeetssbucwsemeneacchoatoowns 16, 00 | 36. 00 
DO moe 85. 00 | 150. 00 
Ce i Se ole nec can ee 85.00} 165.00 
PE 2 SS ee Nee | 45. 00 110. 00 
I at Bae 150. 00 225. 00 
ST GA «nna cuntmoeutiatinbundbaaptateahanipasstntoea 38. 00 95. 00 
WN a Fo aides cad sc ne cko isthe oda achladinte | 14.00 28. 00 
PT EEE Th ey er ae a aes ee 46. 00 75. 00 





While many of these finished articles are on the free list, 
yet the component parts are highly protected. ‘The raw mate- 
rial is therefore controlled, the output is limited, and the 
price fixed at a fancy figure. Our great natural resources of 
raw material, our patent laws protecting inventions, the 
genius of American business and the ability of the American 
workman to produce, in most instances should be suflicient pro- 
tection. There is no necessity for the use of the Federal taxing 
power to permit the exploitation of the American consumer, 
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In this age of rampant commercialism I may appear a little 
old-fashioned, but I can not escape the conviction that the 
Federal taxing power has been perverted from its original 
constitutional purpose of raising revenue for the administra- 
tion of a Government economically conducted. Instead of 
assisting beginning and undeveloped industries until they can 
stand alone, it continues to support the giants of industrialism. 
The excessive favoritism of the present tariff and its destruc- 
tive influence to agriculture, I believe, is the most serious 
menace of the economic welfare of the American people. 

If high tariffs are the touchstone of prosperity, why does not 
the administration increase the rate schedules? The farmers, 
I am sure, could stand more prosperity. Under the adminis- 
tration of the party now in power first was enacted the emer- 
gency tariff, which increased the rates on farm products, and 
their price continued to slump. Then came the passage of the 
Fordney-McCumber bill, which is now the law, and has been 
since September 3, 1922. How long does it take the law to 
begin to operate for the benefit of the farmer? We are in 
doubt concerning the merits of this highest tariff law, and, like 
John the Baptist, whose faith had wavered, we inquire, “ Are 
you the promised One, or look we for another?” But my pur- 
pose is to give the farmer convincing facts that he is paying 
the freight on this high-tariff policy and should 
change it. 

According to the Federal farm census of 1920, agriculture 
had capital assets, invested in lands and buildings, of $63,- 


vote to 


000,000,000. By a similar census In 1925 these same assets 
had slumped to $46,000,000,000, a clear deflation loss of 
$17,000,000,000. We may talk about reasonable return for 


railroads and fix rates upon inflated values, we can provide 
rates for public utilities and put the governmental-tariff em- 
brace and affection on manufacturing, but when it comes to 
farming the President informed them in his messages to Con- 
gress and in his Chicago speech that the Government has no 
favors for them. 

Every farm plan which takes a Federal expenditure 1s 
tabooed as impractical and unscientific. The administration's 
heart and affection is with manufacturing and kindred indus- 
tries, and where their heart is there will they be also. Like- 
wise the deflation slump on livestock and personal property 
during the same five-year period was $3,000,000,000 and an 
annual similar loss on crops of $2,000,000,000, making a grand 
total loss of wealth of $13,000,000,000. No other industry has 
so suffered during that period. While the farmers sustained 
this loss, our national wealth on the whole inereased SS85.000,- 
000,000; and this took place under a Republican administra- 
tion, with the highest tariff that we have ever endured. Is the 
Republican administration alarmed about this bankruptcy on 
the farm’? Not at all. What are they proposing to do about 
it? Reduce these high rates that the American consumer must 
pay for every necessity? Not at all. The tariff is the “Ark of 
the Covenant,” against which no one shall lay his unholy hand. 

In America under the present régime big corporate business 
is in the saddle. Protection is rampant, and farming and 
dependent lines are not within the inner circle, 

I have endeavored to show by this discussion that while the 
country in many lines is prosperous the farmer does not share 
this prosperity. While the farmer is operating on a 60-cent 
dollar, the corporations, who are riding upon tariff protection, 
are distributing phenomenal dividends. The local taxes are 
very high, and those with visible tangible property like farm 
land and livestock have no chance of evasion, and hence are 
unjustly burdened. In addition to local taxation, the farmer 
pays 28 per cent of the Federal tax bill, and yet only shares 
12 per cent of the country’s annual income. This is in addition 
to the ever-increasing burden of tariff taxation, which does 
not to any extent find its way to the Federal Treasury but is 
lodged in the pockets of tariff beneficiaries. This is the item 
upon which I would extend relief to the farmer and equalize 
the value of his dollar by giving it greater purchasing power. 

What are some of the commodities so essential to the farmers 
upon which the tariff rates are excessive? All the component 
parts of farm implements and machinery, viz, wagons, trucks, 
rakes, plows, binders, and all hardware. Also all cutlery 
and dishes for the table, as well as the tablecloth and the 
crockery and utensils of the kitchen. Shoes and clothing of 
all kinds, along with curtains and window shades. ‘The pins, 
needles, hooks, eyes, umbrellas. The automobile, parts, and 
also all guns, fishing tackle, musical instruments, and sport- 
ing goods. If the farmer desires to build a home, then all 
brick, glass, slate, nails, and hardware. All surgical instru- 
ments and burial necessities. All toys that make the kiddies 
happy on Christmas are also on the padded list. Most of the 
necessities from the cradle to the grave. The one commodity 
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above all nsed universally and upon which the Tariff Commis- 
sion recommended a lowering of the duty is sugar. This item 
nione is costing the farmers, as well as other consumers, hun- 
dreds of millions annually. 

I therefore make a plea for the consumers of America, that 
great forgotten class, that are trying to make their meome 
meet these unjust burdens under a policy that taxes the many 
for the special benefit of the few. I ean well understand why a 
manufacturer, or one whose investments lie in a protected in- 


dustry that controls the production, and therefore fixes the | 


price, would be for ‘the Fordney-McCumber tariff, but it is 
beyond my understanding why any farmer, small business man, 
professional man, or laborer shonid as a consumer desire to 
sanction this system of inequality that pulls wealth and in- 
come from the farms and rural communities to the industrial 
centers of American. 

There are those who claim the present tariff law benefits the 
farmer. It is a bold assertion, but one which the present de- 
plorable condition of the farmer eniphatically contradicts. 
What docs investigntion disclose? The American Farm Bureau 
Federation estimates the present tariff costs the farmers on 
necessities purchased an annual sum of $426,000,000 and that 
the farmers gain by the same law $125,000,000. Here is a 
clear loss of $301,060,000 in which the farmer contributes to the 
wealth of the manufacturer. Is it any wonder that New Eng- 
land and other manufacturing centers say, “ Leave well enough 
alone; do not tamper with the tariff.” The man always says 
“Leave well enouch alone” when he has his hand in the other 
fellow’s pocket. Under the present tariff law for every dollar 
the farmer gains it costs him $4. Also the Fair Tariff League, 
indorsed by many leaders of farm organizations, such as the 
National Grange, Farm Bureau Federation, and Farmers’ 
Union, in a statistical summary of the leading «agricultural 
States estimates the present tariff in those States costs the 
farmers $15 of added costs to $1 gained to the farmer by the 
operation of this law. 

Knowing these facts, will the farmers be contented to vote 
for extreme protection, when they are being deceived and 
muleted by this so-called beneficial tariff? 

High tariffs can not raise the price of commodities of which 
there is an exportable surplus. Agriculture every year pro- 
duces such a surplus for export, which is thrown upon the 
foreign market, and this export price controls the domestic 
price. When goods are going out and not coming in what good 
is a tariff wall? This wall may repel some trader who would 
bring goods here and exchange them for our farm surplus. 
Thus the tariff wall raises the price of all manufactured goods 
that the farmer buys and keeps him from trading abroad his 
surplus for many needed commodities which the farmer could 
nse if the price was not prohibitive. The farmer is therefore 
at an economic handicap, and no amount of advice, sympathy, 
or subterfuge will bring relief as long as the man who tills the 
soil is not treated with legislative equality or justice. 

Will the farmer still be satisfied with three cheers and a slap 
on the back and continue to vote for tariffs that reb him and 
reduce him to bankruptcy or will he use his political influence 
to help bis industrial condition by voting for a party who will 
rendjust the tariff schedules so that economie equality and 
justice may prevail? [Applause.] 

Mr. ‘TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scriarer}. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, gentlewomen, and gen- 
tlemen, before I discuss the matter which I desire to bring 
to the attention of the House at this time, I want to pay my 
respects to the spineless individual who anonymously called 
me on the telephone subsequent to my talk in the House on the 
question of alien property on February 18, and advised me 
to lay off the alien property question or I might be found 
in the Potomac River in such a condition as would preciude 
further activities on the investigation of the administration 
of the alien property. I hereby serve notice on this individual 
that his threat has only stimulated my interest and activities, 
and that I will not be diverted in any manner whatever from 
exposing the iniquities of the administration of the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian’s office. If this individual was seriously speak- 
ing, I wish to advise him that I have not forgotten how to 
handle an Army .45, and I will not so easily fall into the 
Potomac River if it is in my power to prevent it. 

At this time I desire to supplement my remarks in the 
House on February 12 and February 18, 1926, with reference 
to that portion of H. Res. 134 relating to the Milwaukee prop- 
erty sold by the Alien Property Custodian to the Allied 
Corporation. 

1 have received a letter from the Wisconsin Tax Commis- 
aion, dated February 24, 1926, which reads as follows: 


| 
| 
| 





waukee properties to the Allied Corporation, as recorded on page 67, 
report of the Alien Property Custodian for 1924, please find inclosed 
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Maprson, February 24, 1928. 
Iion, Jonn C. Scuarer, 
Fourth Wisconsin District, 
louse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Judge Rosa has turned over to this department your letter 
to him bearing date of February 11, 1926, and referring to the A}}; “) 
Corporation of Boston, Mass., with the request that we reply. 

The Altied Corporation of Boston, Mass., was duly licensed to trans 
act business in this State on the 10th day of May, 1924. This license 
was forfeited on the Ist day of May, 1925. 

During the period of time that this corporation was licensed to trans 
act business in this State it did not file its regular return of income, 
although requested to do so on two separate ocenstons. 

In view of the fact that we do not bave a return from the company 
we are unable to give you the gross income and the net income shown 
on the returns. We are this day writing the company again requesting 
return of income for that period of time in which they were licensed to 
transact business within this State. If we receive such return we will 
inimediately forward to you the Information requested, 

Very truly yours, 
Wisconsin Tax CoMMission 
By A. J. Myr.anp, Secretary. 


’ 


This is another instance where the laws of the State of Wis- 
consin were not complied with. 

No doubt the return was not made because the Wisconsin 
State income-tax returns are open publie records. 

I also have a letter from the deputy collector of internal reve- 
nue, Boston, Mass., dated February 24, 1926, reading as fol- 
lows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
INTERNAL REVENUE SERVICR, 
Boston, Mass., February 24, 1926. 
Hon. Jonn C, Scuarer, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 
Re: The Allied Corporation, amount of tax paid for 1923 and 1924. 

Dear Str: Reference is made to your communication of February 
11 wherein you inquire as to the amount of tax paid for the years 
1923 and 1924 by the above-named corporation. 


You are advised that this corporation filed noutaxable returns for 
the years mentioned. 


Respeetfully, 


Gro. W. B. Brirt, 
Deputy Collector in Charge. 


During the year 1924, in which tremendous profits were made 
by the Allied Corporation, as shown in my remarks in the 
ae on February 18, 1926, a nontaxable Federal return was 
made. 

On February 17, 1926, I directed a letter to the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian reqnesting certain information with reference 
to the payments to the custodian’s office on the property sold 
to the Allied Corporation, as recorded on page 67 of the Alien 
Property Custodian’s Report of 1924. I now read the letter 
from the eustodian, dated February 18, 1926, as well as the 
attaehed statement mentiened in said letter: 


ALIRN Proprrry CusToptan, 
Washington, February 18, 1926. 
Hon. Joun C. SCHAPPR, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. @. 
My Dear CONGRESSMAN: In compliance with your request of Febru- 
ary 17, 1926, for certain information with reference to the sale of Mil- 


herewith statement of the information requested in detail as taken from 
the records of this office. 


Trusting this report is what you desire, I am, 
Very truly yours, 
Srwatt W. Arnotr, Managing Director. 


Statement of sales of real estate located in Milwaukee, Wis., to the 
Allied Corporation 


[Trust 7343/4; Report 6640] 


oF Pere ee 
1. 520-522 State Street - .__} $26, 000,$2, Mar. 28, 1924 manet ane Trust 


2. 200-211 West Water 30, 000 EEE, .cuplliccesaenebitaeson 
Rtreet. 
3. 180-101 Hanover Street | 61, 6, 
348-354 Florida t 


4. as beesdwer. oe tee: 25,000! 2,500! Mar. 20, 1004 |...do...... Do 


Ini- uh ee eee 
Property bond | pay- Kind 
Eos 
Cc 


Apr. 26,1924 | ..do...... 











1926 


nt of sales of real estate located in 
Allied Corporation 


Statem Vilwaukee, 


Continued 








Ini- | | 
Sale tial D Zz. Bank 
Property | price | pay ate in an 
| ment] | 
é 
5. °820 Highland Boule- | $11,000 $1,100) Apr. 25,1924 Certified | Munsey Trust 
urd | check Co 
4 7 "9 Twenty-second | 5, 000 500 | Se ade Do 
street | 
74 Wells Street, and | 13,000 1, 300)_....do_..... ett Do. 
106 «6‘Dwenty-second | } 
Ktreet | | 
g Rei a a) | $12, 000 10, 000 ie 2s: 5 = 28 do | Do. 
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poe he 
(heck issued by— — Date paid To whom 
}. Allied Corporation $18,000 , Sept. 6.1924 First Wisconsin Trust Co., de 
positary for the Alien Property 
Custodian, aud remitted by 
| them to this office on regular 
| quarterly report 
ee | 27,000! July 28, 1924 Do 
3 DO dscwsssdvccces 64, YOU () Principal in amount of $4,900 
paid Sept. 6, 1924, and principal 
payment of $1,250 paid each 
} quarter since, together with 
hlerest 
4 ans i ar 22,500 July 98,1924 First Wisconsin Trust Co., etc., | 
} see 1. 
5 ee 9,900 | Aug. 14, 1924 Do. 
6 Do 4,500 June 14, 124 Do. 
i Do i Oe 1. .— de anes Do. 
& 1 EPR ae Pee Be 302, 000 | (’) j 
1 Mortgage. ? Sale not yet closed 
Mr. KNUTSON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman any information as to 
whether or not all of the estates up to $10,000 have been re- 
turned by the Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I have not that information right now. I 
have been confining my 
presenting to this House evidence, nut hearsay, but clear evi- 
dence from the public records, showing the looting of this 
property. I have not touched. on the question raised by my 
colleague. I may state that I have evidence in my office, some 
of it absolutely complete, and some almost complete, which 
clearly shows these Milwaukee properties which I have been 
discussing are not the only properties mishandled by the Alien 
Property Custodian. 


tions as appear in the public records at Milwaukee and as given 
in my remarks appearing on pages 4247-4250, inclusive, of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of February 18, 1926. The letter of 
February 18 and inclosed statement from the Alien Property 
Custedian’s office clearly indicate that payments by the Allied 
Corporation to the Alien Property Custodian, when deed was 
delivered to said corporation, are far below the amounts which 
the then Alien Property Custodian, Thomas W. Miller, acknowl- 
edged as being received at the time of the delivery of the deeds. 
Ll submit the following facts: 

I. The property designated as 520-522 State Street, Milwan- 
kee, Wis.: Sale price, $20,000; initial payment of $2,000 made 
March 29, 1924. Mr. Miller's deed acknowledged the receipt of 
$2,000 in lawful money of the United States, and the balance of 
$15,000 was secured by a deferred purchase money mortgage. 
This deferred purchase money mortgage was paid on September 
6, 1924, several months after the property had been sold to 
Charles Polacheck & Bros.Co, For this piece of property I may 
state that it appears that the $2,000, receipt of which Thomas 
W. Miller acknowledged at the time of the issuance of the deed, 
was at hand when the deed was delivered. 

II. The property described as 208-211 West Water Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Sale price, $30,000; ftnitial payment, $3,000, 
made March 29, 1924. The deed issued by Thomas W. Miller, 
Alien Property Custodian, to the Allied Corporation, dated and 
acknowledged May 23, 1924, recorded July 25, 1924, states in 
part: 


Now, therefore, the said party of the first part, In consideration of 


the sum of $30,000 in lawful money of the United States to him in 


hand paid by the party of the second part, the receipt whereof is 
hereby acknowledged * * *., 


At the time that this deed was delivered $30,000 in lawful 
money of the United States was not paid over to or in the 
hands of the Alien Property Custodian, as his. deed to the 
Allied Corporation indicates. Only $3,000 of lawful money of 


remarks to this Milwaukee property, | 


| money mortgage. 


made April 
I will not entirely recapitulate the records of the transac- | 


Wis., to the | the United States was paid over and tn his hands, and the 


$27,000 balance was not paid until July 28, 
sequent to the sale and deed by the 
dated and 
124. 


iv24, a date sub 
Allied Corporation to David 
July 15, 1924, and recorded 


Stern 


a kuoWw ledgwed 
July 2, 


Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHATFER. Yes 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman should be commended for 
his persistence. This is the third speech that the gentleman 
has made upon the subject. What progress has he made? 
Has he anything to report? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I have directed a letter to each member of 
the Rules Committee requesting that a hearing be scheduled at 
an early date. Up to the present moment a hearing has not 
been scheduled. In view of ye terday’s Statements of the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
{Mr. Mappen] and of the distinguished gentleman from Vir 


ginia [Mr. Moore], with reference to Investigations and bring 
ing to the light of day the activities of governmental agencies, 
I feel confident that the Members of the House on 
of the aisle will demand that the Rules Committee, 
any delay, bring out a rule to provide for a 
investigate the administration of alien property. 

Mr. BLANTON I am one of those who especially appre 
ciate persistent uctivity, and the gentleman has demonstrated 
that he is both persistent and active. 

Mr. SCHAFER. ILL. The 


. : 
both sides 


without 
resolution to 


property described as 189-191 
Hanover Street and 348-354 Florida Street, Milwaukee, Wis. : 
Sale price, $61,000; initial payment, $6,100, made April 25, 


1924. The deed of the Alien Property Custodian, Thomas W 
Miller, to the Allied Corporation acknowledges the receipt of 
$6,100 in lawful money of the United States in hand, and the 
balance of $54,900 secured by a deferred purchase money mort- 
gage. It appears that for this property the amount of lawful 
money acknowledged in hand in the deed was in the hands of 
the custodian at the time of the execution of the deed 

LV. The property described as 419 Broadway, Milwaukee, 
Wis.: Sale price, $25,000; initial payment, $2,500, made March 
20, 1924. The deed acknowledges the receipt of $2,500 in law- 
ful money of the United States paid to said custodian and in 
hand, and the balance of $22,500 secured by a deferred purchase 
It appears that for this property the amount 
of lawful money acknowledged and in hand in the deed was in 
the hands of the custodian at the time of the execution of the 
deed. 

V. The property described 
Milwaukee, Wis.: Sale price, 


9299 


as Highland Boulevard, 
$11,000; initial payment, $1,100, 


25, 1924. The deed of Thomas W. Miller, Alien 
Property Custodian, to the Allied Corporation, dated anid 
acknowledged May 23, 10924, and recorded August 11, 1924, 
states in part: 

Now, therefore, the sald party of the first part, in consideration 
of the sum of $11,000 in lawful money of the United States, to him 
in hand paid by the party of the second part, the receipt whereof 
is hereby acknowledged, * * *%, 

The $11,000, the receipt of which was acknowledged by 


Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, was not in hand 
as indicated ut the time the deed to this property was given 
by the custodian to the Allied Corporation, but only $1,100 in 
lawful money of the United Siates was in hand. The balance 
of $9,900 was not in hand until August 14, 1924, which date 
is subsequent to the sale and deed by the Allied Corporation 
to John Decker and Auguste Decker, his wife, on May 31, 
1924, recorded August. 11, 1924. ° 

VI. The property described as 217-219 Twenty-second Street, 
Milwaukee, 


Wis.: Sale price, $5,000; initial payment, $500, 
made April 25, 1924. The deed of Thomas W. Miller, Alien 


Property Custodian, to the Allied Corporation, dated and ac- 
knowledged May 28, 1924, recorded June 17, 1924, states, in part, 
as follows: 


Now, therefore, the sald party of the first part, In consideration 
of the sunt of $5,000 in lawful money of the United States, to him 
in hand paid by the party of the second part, the receipt whereof is 


hereby acknowledged. * * ® 


The $5,000 was not in the hands of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian, as specified in the deed. Only $500 in lawful money of 
the United States was in hand, and the balance of $4,500 was 
not in hand until June 14, 1924, a date subsequent to the deed 
by the Ailied Corporation to Anna Cassel and Elizabeth Cassel, 
dated and acknowledged May 31, 1924, und recorded June 17, 
1924. 

VII. The property described as 2115 Wells Street and 196 
Twenty-second Street, Milwaukee, Wis.: Sale price, $13,000; 
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initial payment, $1,200, made April 25, 1924. The deed of 
Thomas W. Miller, Alien Property Custodian, to the Allied Cor- 
poration, dated and acknowledged May 23, 1924, recorded June 


12, 1924, reads, in part, as follows: 

Now, therefore, the said party of the first part, in consideration of 
the sum of $13,000 in lawful money of the United States to him in 
hand pald by the party of the second part, the receipt whereof is hereby 


acknowledged. . . * 


The $13,000 was not in the hands of the Alien Property Custo- 
dian as specified In the deed. Only $1,300 was in hand, and the 
balance of $11,700 was not in hand until June 14, 1924, a date 
subsequent to the sale and deed of this property by the Allied 
Corporation to Jacob Marks and H. M, Seidelman, dated and 
acknowledged May 51, 1924, and recorded June 12, 1924. 

Therefore this unsound, speculative, wildcat organization had 
negotiable title to these seven properties, assessed at $251,800, 
which were purchased from the Alien Property Custodian for 
$165,000 at a private sale, and when they had this negotiable 
title the Alien Property Custodian, Thomas W. Miller, had re- 
ceived only $16,500 in lawful money of the United States. So 
that no injustice may be done, I wish to state that on three of 
these properties it appears that ft addition the custodian had 
in his possession deferred purchase money mortgages at the 
time of the deeds amounting to a total of $95,400, 

As stated in my remarks in the House on February 18, page 
67 of the custodian’s annual report of 1924 carries false infor- 
mation with reference to the sale of the property described as 
the Kirby Liouse, Milwaukee, Wis., being sold and deeded to 


the Allied Cerporation on May 28, 1924, for $312,000. The 
statement and letter of February 18, 1926, from the Alien 


Property Custodian heretofore mentioned, with reference to the 
Kirby Itouse states: 
Sale price, $312,000; initial payment, $10,000, made April 25, 1924. 
Wiih reference to the date of the complete payment, said 
statement indicates: 


Eale not yet closed. 


1 wish again to state that a letter to me from the enstodian, 
dated January 25, 1926, indicates that the Kirby House was 
not sold but that an agreement, dated May 29, 1925, was en- 
tered into by the custodian and the Allied Corporation for the 
sale of this property for the amount of $512,000. This un- 
sound, speculative Allied Corporation had negotiable deeds for 
the eight Milwaukee properties, for which they were to pay a 
total of $477,000, and at the time of the delivery of these 
negotiable deeds by the then Alien Property Custodian, Thomas 
W. Miller, to the Allied Corporation said custodian had in hand 
only $26,500 in lawful money of the United States. It appears 
that he also had in hand deferred purchase money mortgages 
on three of the properties in the total sum of $95,400. 

Imagine putting into the hands of the Allied Corporation, 
who on their own sworn siatements had only $300 of capital 
stock paid in, negotinble tide to property which they had 
agreed to purchase for a total sum of $477,000? And when 
negotiable deeds were delivered, the custedian had in hand 
only $26,500 in lawful money of the United States! And 
let us not forget that the total amount of the purchase price 
was far below the assessed valuation and far below the market 
value as indicated by the public records at Milwaukee. 

In my initial statement to the House on February 12, I said, 
in part: 

I assure this Heuse that I have evidence fa my possession, which 
I will present to the House in the course of a few days, which will 
show «conclusively that either the officials intrusted by the Govern- 
ment with the custody of this property are manifestly negligent, 
incompetent, and inefficient, or that they have been in collusion and 
have connived in a systematic, organized leoting of this property. 


At this time I definitely wish to state that it conclusively 
appears that the sacrificing of this property by the Alien 
Property Custodian’s office was not through negligence, incom- 
petency, or inefficiency but without a shadow of a doubt there 
has been collusion, connivance, and a systematic organized loot- 
ing of this property. 

Col. Thomas W. Miller is no longer intrusted with the 
custody of the alien property, but at this very moment C. R. 
Painter is acting in the capacity of chief of the division of 
trusts, real estute section, in the seme capacity in which he 
acted at the time of the sale of the property heretofore men- 
tioned by the Alien Property Custodian to the Allied Cor- 
poration. Mr. Painter was in immediate charge of the transac- 
tions between the AlHed Corporation and the custodian’s 
office during the administration of Thomas W. Miller, and 
still is. 

Mr. William W. Wilson at this very moment now occupies 
@ position as general counsel of the Alien Property Custodian’s 
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office, and he occupied this position during the time of mr 
Miller's administration as custodian, and at the time of {i 
transactions between the Allied Corporation and the Alien 
Property Custodian. This man has absented himself from jyjs 
duties for many weeks conducting his campaign for Coneypecs 
from the third [llinois district, the primaries for which wil) jo 
held on the 18th of next month. 

I have been conducting an investigation on certain other 
properties, which investigation I have net completed, but frou 
the evidence which I already have it appears at this tinea 
that the properties sold to the Allied Corporation were po: 
the only properties looted while in the hands of Government 
officials acting in the capacity of custedians. 

The trading with the enemy act, section 6, requires— 
that the President shall cause a detailed report to be made to Coner: 
on the Ist day of January of each year of all proceedings had wad 
this act during the year preceding. Such report shall contain 4 }j 
of all persons appointed or employed, with the salary or compensat 
paid to each, and a statement of the different kinds of property t: 
.into custody and the disposition made thereof, 


The annual report of the Alien Property Custodian for the 
year 1925 has not as yet been furnished to Congress. The com- 
plete list of all persons appointed or employed, with the salory 
or compensation paid to each, has not been furnished to Con- 
gress in the annual report of the Alien Property Custodian for 
the years 1923 and 1924. In addition to the list of persons em- 
ployed, with salaries as shown in the annual reports for these 
two years, there was a secret pay roll with an annual expendi- 
ture of over $200,000. Former Attorney General Daugherty 
ruled that the Alien Property Custodian’s office was not a Goy- 
ernment bureau, and under his interpretation the secret pay 
roll, amounting to over $200,000 annually, was not reported to 
Congress. The cost of administration, over and above the 
amount regularly appropriated by Congress, was met by the 
Alien Property Custodian’s levying upon seized properties a 1 
per cent charge, part of which revenue so derived was used to 
pay saluries of persons on the secret pay roll. The language of 
the law is very clear in stating that the annnel report of tlie 
custodian shall contain a list of all persons appointed or em- 
ployed, with the salary or compensation paid to each. Congress 
should demand that the letter and the spirit of the law be com- 
plied with. Complete and authentic annual reports must be 
made. Congress should demand, and the President shonld 
immediately furnish, even without the demand of Congress, the 
complete, authentic secret pay roll during the entire adminisira- 
tion of the Alien Property Custodian’s office. Congress has 
enacted law making it mandatory that all pay rolls be reported 
to Congress in the annual reports, rulings of former Attorney 
General Daugherty, a member of the Miller gang, to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Permit me to suggest to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that if he will help us break up the lump-sum plan 
of appropriation and go back to specific appropriations he can 
do away with this secret pay roll of $200,000 and certain other 
secret pay rolls, and that is the solution ef the question. 

Mr. SCHAFYER. We have now gelear and unmistakable pro- 
visions of law stating that there should be no secret pay rolls, 
that the annual report of the Alien Property Custodian shall 
eontain a list of all of the persous employed or appointed, with 
the salary or compensation paid to each. 

Mr. BLANTON. But lump-sum appropriations permit of that 
very thing. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I do not care whether you have lump-sum 
appropriations or not. The language of the law clearly states 
that the annual report shall contain all payments made and the 
names of the persons to whom paid. The law should be com- 
plied with, 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman for lump-sum appropria- 
tions or for specific appropriations? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I am for specific appropriations; but this is 
beside the question. 

I wish to read an editorial which appeared in the Milwaukee 
Journal on Saturday, January 30, 1926: 

{From the Milwaukee Journal, Saturday, January 30, 1926.) 
AMONG THE “ BEST MINDS ” 


Mal S. Dangherty, Ohio banker and brother of Harry M. Daugh- 
erty, former Attorney General, became prominent during the Investli- 
gation which drove his brother from office when he refused to obey 
a summons from the committee, or to produce bank records, The 
committee was in search of light on financial transactions of Attor- 
ney General Daugherty. ‘This episode is recalled by the appearance 
of Mal Daugherty before a grand jury which has before it charges 
that there was graft connected with a return of securities to for- 
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s owners by a former Alien Property Custodian. 
erds are sought, and we read in the New York Times: 


Again bank rec- 


“Mal Daugherty testified last week that he had turned over to 
} wrother, Harry, certain ledger sheets from his bank, and that 


inderstood his brother had burned them. Harry Daugherty was 
n subpenaed to prodace the records before the grand jury. After 
for contempt and being forced to testify by a Federal 
ize last week, the former Attorney General said he could not pro- 
guee the books beeause he did not have them.” 
material are Cabinet ministers sometimes made. And 
when they have lost the confidence of the public, when Senators who 
suspect something is ratten get busy and to show up things, 
th ery is raised that it is all politics. Or, more shameless even, it 
hispered about that this investigation is “ hurting business"; and 
1 who think more of their dividends than they do of their country 
rrot this talk. , 
Perhaps, in the end, somebody loses a political office, but a con- 
certed effert is made to bush things up. So confidence tn Govern- 
t Is slowly being undermined, for people grow cynical and say, 
if you've got the pull, you can get away with anything.” What a 
wry spectacle it is for men like Vice President Dawes to waste 
by campaigning around the country, calling upon citizens to 
» the country from communism, when the country is not menaced 
bolshevism, but by the kind of thing that is condoned or ignored 


by th who profess to be so zealous in their protection of our form 


of government, 


l y cited 


. , 
of such 
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I also read an editorial which appeared in the Milwaukee 

Journal on Friday, February 19, 1926: 

UNCLE SAM, TRUSTEW 
the Government has something for sale, the bargain 
hunters are out looking. If it is lumber that cost millions, the Gov- 
ernment is lucky to receive thousands. If it Is ships, the loss is even 
heavier. If it is land no longer needed for an Army camp, a real- 
estate bargain results. 

tut in the case of alien property, the Government is a_ trustee. 
Alien enemy property was sequestered under well-known rules of war; 
its return has been hindered by the delay of the enemy country in 
miking after-war agreements. But alien or not, enemy or not, it is 
a trust, to be returned in the end to individual owners, or its price to 
be turned over to them if it has been necessary to sell, 

There have been all sorts of charges of maladministration of alien 
property, of sales to benefit favored buyers, of sales far below a fair 
price. A great many of these charges were made when ft was good 
polities to eharge every conceivable and tnconceivable kind of graft 
against the war administration. They were “campaign medicine,” 
and they have been discounted as the party which made them has 
failed to convict a single person, 

What loss there was has been charged off in the public mind to 
the cost of war. Sut it is charged that we have not dealt honorably 
with the trust known as alien property. There ought to be a Govern- 
nent accounting of just what we have done. That would stop leaks. 
And it would give a public, which whatever an enemy government 


has done does not want to treat individuals unfairly, a chance to 
right wrongs. 


Whenever 


I have never Inserted into the Congresstonat Recorp any 
newspaper articles, but these two editorials which I have just 
read are so forceful and are so clearly pertinent to the subject 
which I am discussing that in the public interest 1 have read 
same into the Reconrp. 

It is very clear that some Government employees in high 
official positions in the Alien Property Custodian’s office held 
that the proper performance of their duties in acting as cus- 
todians of alien property was to rob, plunder, and exploit the 
preperty of their wards. This Congress should immediately 
provide for a wide, sweeping congressional investigation of the 
administration of all alien property during and subsequent to 
the World War. At this very moment our State Department is 
having considerable controversy with our neighbor on the south 
with reference to the property rights of American nationals in 
Mexico. 

The proper administration of alien property in our custody 
is more than a domestic question. It has international aspects, 
and I do not think that the American people desire that our 
Nation be placed in an indefensible position in the eyes of our 
citizenry and the family of nations. This Congress did not lose 
any time in conducting an investigation of the so-called rub- 
ber monopoly, and should immediately investigate the adminis- 
tration of alien property. 

This Congress should bring to the light of day the full facts 
on the administration of alien property. The guilty should be 
properly dealt with, regardless of their political affiliations, and 
notice will thereby be given that positions of honor and trust 
within our Government are not to be used for the purpose of 
robbing, looting, and making money for any public officials, 
their friends, or political henchmen, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is doing splendid work in 
bringing to the notice of the Congress the conditions of this 
Alien Property Custedian’s office, and in reply to the sugges- 
tion as to what progress the gentleman is making, his answer 
is that members of a minor minority in this House can fulfill 
their duty only by bringing the facts and conditions to the knowl- 
edge of the Congress and the responsibility rests with those who 
have control of the legislation. 

Mr. SCHAFRR. Yes, absolutely; and I will further state 
that politicians and political henchmen of eertain powerful 
public officials and former public officials would be among those 
investigated if my resolution were adopted and the investiga- 
tion were complete and free from any political pressure. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Could the gentleman enlighten the House 
by telling us just what are the fine distinctions between the 
gentleman's party, the party represented by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] and the party represented by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin | Mr. Bercer]. I have not been able 
to understand the fine distinction which differentiates those 
three parties. 

Mr. SCHAFER. At the present time I could not discuss that 
because conditions exist that make it hard to reach a conelu- 
sion as to what one of the parties the gentleman has referred 
to really covers. The question which I am discussing is not a 
political party question. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; it is not. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The trouble is there has been too 
politics in the administration of alien property. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from Texas, we might say to him that at least whatever the 
differences may be which distinguish the parties which he takes 
such delight in referring to 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, I am applauding the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We stand for decent, clean, honest, gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. SCHAFRPR. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And we might ask the gentleman how he 
can explain the Democratic Party and the Republican Party 
voting together on the iniquitous tax bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. That is aiso beside the question which I am 
discussing. An honest and businesslike administration of alien 
property in the custody of our Government is a very impor- 
tant matter, and it should not be necessary to bave partisan 
politics enter in. Should political expediency permit the in- 
vestigating resolution to die in committee and this Congress 
fail to provide for an investigation of the mishandling of the 
alien property, the lethargy of this Congress will not pass un- 
noticed by the people. The question of honest administration 
of the property of alien wards is so big that failure of this 
Congress to act will not close the matter. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 


much 





I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Gorpssoroven]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am going to take this time to discuss H. R. 3983, 
a bill which will possibly come up a little later for your con- 
sideration. The reason I say it will possibly come up is because 
in the last Congress the bill passed the Senate and was favor- 
ably reported by the Committee on Banking and Currency of 
the House, but because of the refusal of the Speaker to recog- 
nize the bill under suspension of the rules it failed of passage. 
And anticipating that this bill, which has again been reported 
favorably by the Senate committee, may be favorably reported 
by the House Committee, it seems to me to be a good time for 
the Members of the House to have access to the facts of the 
proposed legislation, so that they may have more time to make 
up their minds as to whetber or not it should receive favorable 
consideration by the House. 

It is a bill providing for the purchase by the Secretary of 
the Treasury of 14,489,930.13 ounces of silver at $1 an ounce, 
the present market price of silver being about 66% cents, so 
that its purchase would lose the Treasury of the United States 
about $5,000,000. Now, there is another thing, as a preliminary 
statement, to which I desire to call the attention of the House, 
and that is this bill does not involve original legislation but 
grows out of what the silver-mining interests think should be 
a proper construction of the Pittman Act, and is an aitempt 
on their part, instead of going to the courts, where their 
technical rights, if they have any, can be passed upon, to have 
Congress by legislative interpretation of the Pittman Act say 
that the Treasury, against its will, against its policy, against 
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Tittman Act does not require this pur- 
of the Comptroller General that 
to compel the Treasury to buy 
the silver anyway. Now, the situation is this: In 1918, early 
in the year, the Allies, you will remember, were in distress. 
You will remember that early in 1918 it appeared possible that 
the enemy would be successful and that we would have him 
here on our own shores. England at that time was carrying 
on a campaign in Mesopotamia. Enemy propaganda was con- 
vincing the Indian peoples that they should not take paper 
rupees, but should demand silver rupees in payment for sup- 
plies for the English Army. ‘There was no place England could 
buy her silver. The silver miners of this country could not 
supply the demand, and so England asked if the Treasury of 
the United States could furnish her this silver. 

The matter was brought before the Congress and a bill was 
framed to permit the sale of any amount of silver up to $350,- 
000,000 to the Government of Great Britain out of the United 
States Treasury at $1 an ounce. Now, when that bill got to 
the Senate the silver Senators said, “ No; you can not pass 
that bill; we will filibuster it out of business regardless of 
the effect on this country or the allied cause unless you will 
insert a provision providing for the repurchase from American 


the 
stuicment 
not require it, 


that 
thir 


iction 
agains 


law does 


silver miners of an amount of silver equal to the amount sold 
nt the same price, to wit, $1 an ounce, And you must go 
further than that. Any silver which you allocate for sub- 
sidiary coinage must be considered a sale.” 

The Pittman Act passed, embodying the demands of the sil- 
ver interests. I have made the statement that the silver 
interests held this country up at that time. What right have 


1 to make that statement? Why, within the last two or three 
months ex-Senator Thomas, who signs himself as counsel for 


the American Silver Association, makes a statement in his 
brief on behalf of the bill to that effect. On page 27 of a brief 
which he sent to me as a member of the Banking and Currency 
Committee. in speaking of the Pittman Act he says: 


And no man has yet had the temerity to question the assertion that 
the law would not have been whatever the consequences 
to the Nation to the world, could this method of its administra- 
tion have been foreseen. 


enacted, 


or 


He states now what the attitude of the silver interests was 
at that time. What happened? England was sold 200,418,390 
ounces of silver at $1 an ounce. The Treasury could not repur- 
chase silver at $1 an ounce at that time. Silver was higher 
than $1 an ounce. The silver miners of this country did not 
offer to the Treasury any silver at $1 an ounce for repurchase 
under the act, but in May, 1920, the price of silver got below 
$1 an ounce, and then the Treasury went to work to repur- 
chase the silver which it had sold to England at $1 an ounce, 
as it had to do, and pay to the silver miners $1 an ounce for 
it who, by their own admission, received a bonus of over 
$58,000,000 in the transaction because of the fact silver was 
below $1 an ounce. In the meantime there had been allocated 
from the silver-dollar account for subsidiary coinage 8,589,- 
730.13 ounces of silver which was coined. There was also 
nilocated of silver bullion 1,658,246.39 ounces of silver for’ the 
subsidiary account. 

Now listen carefully; 
coined into subsidiary 


this made 10,246,946.52 ounces of silver 
coinage. At that time, and ever since, 
there has been in the subsidiary coinage account, in addition 
to the amount allocated, over 12,000,000 ounces of silver, so 
that the Treasury Department, while it used the Pittman silver 
for subsidiary coinage, has replaced that Pittman silver out 
of the 12,000,000 ounces which it had in other mints. Every- 
thing has been replaced. Every dollar sold to England has 
been replaced, and every dollar that was used for subsidiary 
coinage has been replaced. 

The Treasury allocated also for subsidiary coinage 4,341,- 
743.61 ounces of silver which was never used at all. It simply 
revoked the allocation, The silver miners by this bill claim 
that the Government must repurchase not only the ten million 


and odd ounces which were used for subsidiary coinage but 
afterwards replaced out of bullion in the subsidiary coinage 
account, but must actually purchase between 4,000,000 and 


5,000,000 ounces that were never used at all, that were allo- 
cated, but the allocations revoked before an ounce was used. 
In other words, the silver people do not say that the Treasury 
has not been made whole. They do not question but that every 
dollar that was taken out of the Treasury has been put back. 
They do not question but that every dollar that was allocated 
for subsidiary coinage has been replaced. 

They say this, that by a technical construction of the lan- 
guage of the Pittman Act, which says an allocation for sub- 
sidiary coinage must be considered a sale, there could be no 
replacement of the 10,246,940.52 ounces or revocation of the 
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4,341,743.61 ounces, and therefore, even though the Treasury 
has been made whole and the real purposes of the Pittman 
Act have been carried out, still, in order to gratify this languace 
technically, the Government has to buy between 14,000,000 anq 

15,000,000 ounces of silver. 

Just think of the situation. If the silver interests have any 
rights at all—which I do not for one minuie agree to—they 
are purely technical. .In his brief Senator Thomas admits 
that they could get relief from the courts. But they prefer 
to come to Congress and ask Congress to legislatively con- 
strue the Pittman Act contrary to the construction given by 
those in authority, to wit, the Secretary of the Treasury, as 
ndvised by the Comptroller General. It is a most extraordi- 
nary proposition, as it seems to me. 


Now, on page 32 of Senator Thomas's brief, he says this: 


To the query why those aggrieved have hot invoked the 
relief, there are two answers, The first is that the remedy, thoneh 
plain, is tedious, dilatory, and very expensive, and the second is that 
the remedy is not exclusive, 


courts for 


In other words, the silver interests feel they do not have to 
go to the courts. They constitute a favored class, and there- 
fore they come to Congress and ask Congress to construe the 
Pittman Act by legislation in accordance with their legal con- 
tention and force the Secretary of the Treasury to carry out 
their construction of it. 

In the last Congress, when the bill was reported from the 
Senate committee unanimously, in the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House, while there was one member who 
objected to a part of the bill, there were only two members 
who objected to it in its entirety, and those two members, one 
a Republican and the other a Democrat, were instrumental in 
securing the refusal on the part of the Speaker to recognize 
the bill when it came up under suspension of the rules for pus- 
sage in the House. Why, gentlemen of the committee, there is 
not a Member of this House who has not a bill before the 
Claims Committee or the War Claims Committee introduced 
by him in which there is not more merit than there is in this; 
not a Member of the House. There is no criticism of the Com- 
mittee on Claims or the Committee on War Claims. They have 
to consider bills in the order of their relative merits. But I 
doubt very much if ea single measure has been introduced 
into this House and been referred to one of those committees 
that has not more genuine merit in it than this proposed legis- 
lation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr, GOLDSBOROUGH. 
please. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland is recog- 
nized for two minutes more. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Now as a part of my remarks I 
am going to insert at their conclusion a letter from the Comp- 
troller General to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, 
dated November 29, 1922; a letter from the Comptroller Gen- 
eral to Senator Pirrman, dated September 4, 1923, and a letter 
from Mr. Mellon to Senator McLEAN, who was at that time 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, 
dated April 17, 1924, each of which hold this legislation te be 
unjustifiable, and the minority report of the Senate cominittce, 
containing the statement before the Senate committee of Under- 
secretary of the Treasury Garrard B. Winston. [Applause.] 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, November 29, 
The honorable the SecreTARY or THE TREASURY. 

Sir: I have your letter of November 2, 1922, requesting decision as 
to whether you are authorized to revoke certain allocations of silver 
made pursuant to the terms of the act of April 1918 (40 Stat. 
535) for subsidiary silver coinage. 

The act of April 23, 1918 (40 Stat. 585), generally known as the 
Pittman Act, is entitled “An act to conserve the gold supply of the 
United States; to permit the settlement in silver of trade balances ad- 
verse to the United States; to provide silver for subsidiary 
and for commercial use; to assist foreign governments at war with the 
enemies of the United States; and for the above purposes to stabilize 
the price and encourage the production of silver.” 

Section 1 of the act, amorg other things, authorized the Secretary 
of the Treasury from time to time to melt or break up and sel! as 
bullion, at prices not less than $1 per ounce of silver 1,000 fine, not 
in excess of 350,000,000 standard silver dollars then or thereafter 
held in the Treasury of the United States. 

Section 2 of the act provided, among other things, upon every such 
sale of bullion from time to time, that the Secretary of the Treasury 


The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
I will ask for two more minutes, 
I yield to the 


gentleman two 


1922. 


23, 
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+ the Director of the Mint to purchase fn the. United States, of | 
the roduct of mines: situated in the United States and of reduction 


1926 


| 
works so located, an amount of silver equal to 371.25 grains of pure | 
silver Im respect to every standard silver dollar as melted or broken 
: ind sold as bullion, such purchases to be made at the fixed price | 


$1 per ounce of silver 1,000 fine. | 
Section 3 of the act provided, among other things, that the alloca- 
tion of any silver to the Director of the Mint for smbaidiary coinage | 
shall, for the purposes of the act, be regarded as a sale or resale. 


tion 4 of the act provided an appropriation to reimburse the 

surer of the United States for the difference between the nominal 

or face value of all standard silver dollars so melted or broken up 

the value of the silver bullion, at $1 per ounce of silver 1,000 

fn resulting from the melting or breaking up of such standard 
er dollars, 

In the submission {ft is stated that an allocation was made 

September 7, 1918, for subsidiary coinage, of the silver bullion 


on 


to be 
oltained from melting 1,000,000 standard silver dollars. The 1,000,000 
standard silver dollars thus allocated produced 772,997.89 fine ounces 
of silver. The subsidiary silver account was charged therefor at the | 
rate of $1 per fine ounce, total $772,997.89, and the loss occasioned 
by the transaction, the difference between the nominal or face value 
of the 1,000,000 standard silver dollars and the sale price of the ounces 
of fine silver produced therefrom, $227,002.11, was accounted for as 
an expenditure chargeable under the appropriation contained in sec- 
tion 4 of the act. 

On November 28, 1919, an allocation was made of 10,900,000 stand 
rd silver dollars (these were coins which had not been In 


circu- 
lation), and on November 6, 1920, an allocation Was made of 111,168 
stondard silver dollars (these were old coins which had been in cir- 
culation). Both allocations were made on the basis of-$1.29+ per 
uve ounce, or the equivalent of the nominal or face value of the 
dollar. In melting or breaking up the 10,000,000 uncirculated stand- 
ard silver dollars the legal weight in fine ounces was produced; but 
in melting or breaking up the 111,168 standard silver dollars, which 
had been in circulation, the legal weight in fine ounces was not pro- 
duced, there being a loss of 3,624.26 fine ounces, which loss was 
ittributed to abrasion of the coins due to their circulation. The net 
ne ounces of silver thus produced were charged to the subsidiary 
silver account, but the value charged was on the basis of the legal | 
weight of the standard silver dollar at the rate of $1.29+ per fine | 
ounce, | 

This constituted an overcharge of the value of 3,624.26 fine ounces, 
at $1.29 plus per fine ounce, total $4,685.91, against the subsidiary 
silver account. To adjust this matter the Treasury Department divi- | 
sion will state a settlement charging the loss of $4,685.91, resulting 
from abrasion, under the appropriation contained itn section 4 of the 
act, and crediting a like amount to the subsidiary silver account, 
the necessary details, etc., for making the transfer to be furnished by 
the Treasury Department. 

An alloeation for subsidiary coinage of 6,000,000 fine ounces of 
silver, at $1 per fine ounce, was made pursuant to letters of the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of October 18 and December 18, 
1920. Pursuant thereto 3,458,246.39 fine ounces and $3,458,246.39 
were actually charged to the standard silver account, and the balance, 
2.541,.753.61 fine ounces and $2,541,753.61, was held temporarily in 
abeyance; that {s, the balance was not actually charged out of the 
standard silver dollar bullion account. On February 11, 1922, the 
balance of this allocation, 2,541,753.61 ounces and $2,541,753.61, not 
actually charged to the subsidiary silver account, together with 
1,800,000 fine ounces and $1,800,000 actually charged to the subsidiary 
silver account, were revoked. Pursuant thereto 1,800,000 fine ounces 
and $1,800,000 were credited to the subsidiary silver account, and a 
like amount in fine ounces and dollars was charged to the standard 
Silver dolar bullion account. 

The following is a statement of the allocations, etc. : 














| 
Standard | ,, Rate 
Date of allocation| Silver "Of bullion. — Fine canees — 
_ : | ‘allocated | Cumee produced charged 
| 
i | a 7 ite 
Sept. ff 2 EEE $1.00 772, 997. 89 $772, 997. 89 
Nov. 28, 1919. ....} 10,000, 000 |.............. +L. 29 . 7 
NOM Mme $133 |} 7.816, 732 24 | 10, 111, 168.00 
> { = Ses eee | 1, 658, 246. 39 1. 00 1, 658, 246. 39 1, 658, 246. 39. 
Ws, cit Rintiisubeitde i iecbiGe tedbal din cle ETE | 12, 542, 412. 28 
Loss resulting 
from melting or | 
breaking up, to 
be adjus' 
Total 


The precise questions of the submission are (1) whether you are 
authorized to revoke the remaining balamce of all allocations, 10,247,- 
976.52 fine ounces; if so (2), what amount is properly for credit. to the 
subsidiary silver account; and (3) whetber, if the revocation of the 


| the Mint, the subsidiary silver account 


| exceed at any one time the amount needed to coin an ageré 
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batance ts authorized, there ts authority of law for recotning the bullion 
thus transferred to the standard silver dollar 
matters will be constdered in the order stated: 

(1) From information received from the 


bullion account, The 


offiee of the Director of 


shows a balance of 12,044,786 


fine ounces of silver on hand, and in the submission you state: 


“In these circumstances to carry over 10,000,000 fine ounces of 
silver builion in the subsidiary silver account means the carrying in 


the general fund of the Treasury of a dead which has no value 
for the purpose of making Government payments, with the result that 
the Treasury is obliged to arger amounts 


an juterest cost ranging from 3! 


x 


borrow 
to meet its current requirements at 
to 4% per cent. 


correspondingly 1 
2 
in average 
per cent and that 


as a dead asset for a period 


Assuming, for the purposes of {llustration, 
interest rate on Government borrowings of about 4 
this amount of silver bullion were held 


of even two years, the result would be a loss to the Government in 
interest charges amounting to about $800,000 for the two-year period. 
“In these circumstances, and in order to avoid this loss In its cur 
rent operations, the Treasury would like, {f posstble under the law, to 
revoke the allocation of the rema!ning 10,247,976.52 fine ounces of 
silver and restore this amount of silver bullion to the 


dollar account. The effect of this action wonld be 
Treasury to proceed with the coinage of this 
lion into standard silver dollars, against 


standard silver 
to permit the 
amount of silver bul 
which silver certificates 
could be issued and paid out in the ordinary course of Government 
paynesae * eo 

Section 2 of the act provides: 


“es © © Sueh silver so purchased may be resold for any of the 


purposes hereinafter specified in section three of this act, under rules 
and regulations to be established by the Secretary of the Treasury, 
and any excess of such silver so purchased over and above the re- 
quirements for such purposes, shall be coined into standard silver 
dollars held for the purpose of such coinage, and silver certificates 
shall be issued to the anrount of such coinage, The net amount of 
silver so purchased, after making allowance for all resales, shall not 


rate num- 
ber of standard silver dollars equal to the aggregate number of standard 
Silver dollars theretofore melted or broken 
under the provisions of this act, but such 
continue until the net amount of silver so purchased, after making 
allowance for all resales, shail be sufficient to coin therefrom an aggre- 
gate number of standard silver dollars equal to the aggregate number 
of standard silver dollars theretofore so melted or broken up and sold 


up and sold as builion 
purchases of silver shall 


as bullion.” 


Nothing appears why the balance of the allocations may not be 
reyoked if the silver allocated for subsidiary coinage Is not now needed 
for that purpose. The revocation of the allocations not alone relieves 
against the carrying of a dead asset but reduces the quota of silver 
to be purchased under the act from the domestic producers, ete., tho 
act providing that the necessary purchases to reinstate the amount 
sold to be made at the rate of $1 per fine ounce, a figure approximately 
50 per cent higher than the present market prica. 

(2) The cost value of the reported balance of 12,944,786 fine otinces 
of silver now in the subsidiary silver account is given as $11,994,224. 
This cost value, after the credit thereto of the amount of $4,685.91, 
loss due to abrasion, is $11,994,224 less $4,685.91, or $21,989,538.09. 
The present balance reflects an average fine-ounce value somewhat less 
than the fine-ounce value at which the several allocations were made, 
hence it will be impracticable in revoking the allocations to transfer 
back to the dollar account the same value transferred therefrom to the 
subsidiary-silver account. The present average finec-ounce value re- 
sulted from the acquisition of silver at varying prices and the charg 
ing out of such of the silver as was used in subsidiary coinage at the 
average cost per fine ounce. The transfer pursuant to the revocation 
of the allocations of 10,247,976.52 fine ounces of silver may be made 
by crediting the subsidiary-silver account with that many fine ounces 
at the rate of $1 per fine ounce, thus leaving in the account a balance 
of 2,696,810 fine ounces, with a value of $1,741,562.09, equal to an 
average fine-ounce rate of approximately the present market value. 

(3) The matter of coining into standard silver dollars of such of 
the bullion purchased under the act and of bullion produced by melting 
or breaking up standard silver dollars, which was allocated and charged 
to the subsidiary silver account and which allocations are authorized 
to’ be revoked and recharged to the standard stlver-dollar bullion 
account, is for administrative consideration. There appears sufficient 
authority therefor under the act, if you conclude that this be dome. 

Respectfully, 
J. R. McCart, Comptroller General. 





CoMPTROLLER GeNeRat or Time Unitreo Srares, 
Washington, Scptember 4, 1973. 
Hon. Key Prrrmay, 
Vice Chairman of the Senate Committce of Gotd and Silver Inquiry, 
United States Senate. 
My Dpan Spenator: I have your letter of July 17, 1923, requesting 
reconsideration of decision of November 29, 1022, which involved (1) 
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whether the Secretary of the Treavury was authorized to revoke the 
remaining balance, 10,247,976.52 fine ounces of silver allocated under 
the act of April 28, 1018, Fortieth Statutes, 535; if so (2) what amount 
was properly for credit to the subsidiary silver account; and (3) 
whether, if the revocation of the balance was authorized, there was 
nuthority of law for recoining the bullion thus transferred to the 
standard silver dollar bullion account, 

It appears from the papers transmitted that there exists a disagree- 
ment between the Senate commission of which you are vice chairman 
ond the Treasury Department as to whether the latter lawfully admin- 
intered the act of April 25, 1918, Fortieth Statutes, 535, there appearing 
lack of agreement as to certain facts and conflicting opinions as to the 
farent of certain provisions of the legislation. I have examined all of 
the materia! submitted most carefully, but see no good end to be 
served by atlempting a determination of which is right and which 
wrong as to the disputed facts, there being no duty in this office to 
require the Secretary of the Treasury to effect purchases of silver 
under the act cited, even if I should conclude from the facts and the 
law that such purchases should be made, 

The prime matter for the consideration of this office upon the sub- 
by the Secretary of the Treasury was the amount to 
he credited to, and the manner of crediting, the subsidiary silver 
necount, pursuant to the revocation of the allocations, which revoeca- 
tions, in port, had been accomplished prior to the submission of the 
matters to this office for consideration. In this connection see that 
part of the decision wherein it was said, “ On February 11, 1922, the 
balance of this allocation, 2,541,752.61 ounces, and $2,541,753.61, 
not setually charged to the subsidiary silver account, together with 
1,800,000 fine ounces and $1,800,000 actually charged to the sub 
sidiary silver account, were revoked.” 

The submission also requested decision, as above pointed out, 
whether the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to revoke alloca- 
tions made under the act of April 23, 1918, for subsidiary coinage, 
and it was held that “nothing appears why the balance of the alloca- 
tions may not be revoked if the silver allocated for subsidiary coin 
age is not now needed for that purpose.” While, in the form sub- 
mitted the question was not one for primary determination by this 
office, Inasmuch, however, as the substance of the question if su)- 
mitted in different form and contemplating an expenditure of publie 
funds might properly have required decision, it was thought proper 
in view thereof and its relation to the other matters submitted, to 
disregard the form and express the views of this office thereon. 

This office acted upon the understanding that the so-called Pittman 
silver allocated had, in large part at least, actually been made into 
subsidiary coins, but also with the understanding that such allocations 
and the use of such allocated silver for subsidiary coins was not 
made necessary by a shortage of silver otherwise available for sub- 
sidiary coinage, but because of the more ready adaptability and 
availability to subsidiary coinage of the allocated silver than the 
mint stock of silver, which, as a whole, was ample and otherwise 
available for subsidiary coinage. 

To state the matter in a different way, it was clearly made to 
appear to this office, and it is not understood now to be questioned, 
that the allocations of so-called Pittman silver, though such silver 
was largely used for subsidiary coins, were unnecessary except from 
the standpoint of convenience; the mint stock of silver as a whole, 
otherwise available for subsidiary coinage, at all times being more 
than ample to meet the current needs for subsidiary coinage. In 
this connection the submission forming the *basis of the decision of 
November 29, 1922, read in part: 

“* « * It further appears that the allocations of silver for 
subsidiary coinage under the act were made in part, to make up 
shortages at the individual coinage mints, rather than for the mint 
service as a whole, and in part to supply refined silver immediately 
available for coinage, where the silver already on hand was unre- 
fined. To this extent, therefore, it may be said that the allocations 
under the act were made in order to adjust the subsidiary coinage 
accounts of the several mints, rather than to meet a deficiency in 
the mint service as a whole.” 

Much of what is urged as mandatory as to purchases of silver 
upon aliecation of silver dollars for subsidiary coinage is in connec- 
tien with the provision in the act of 1918 that such allocation shall 
be regarded as a sale or resale for the purposes of the act, it being 
niso provided in the act that upon every sale of bullion the Secretary 
of the Treasury shall immediately direct the Director of the Mint 
to purchase silver equal to a certain number of grains pure silver in 
respect of every stamped silver dollar melted or broken up and sold as 
bullion, 

lt is a reasonable interpretation of the provision that on allocation 
of dollars for subsidiary coinage should be regarded as a sale was to 
give an authority for purchase as to which authority there might 
otherwise be doubt, it being a transaction within the department and 
not clearly within the sales provision of the act, and thus the author- 
ity be permissive rather than mandatory to make purchases on account 
of such transactions. At least taking it in connection with the show- 
ing that there was at all times and exclusive of the allocations a 
sufficiency of silver in the subsidiary coin stock, the revoking of the 


mission made 
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allocations so as to permit restoration to the standard silyerde.) 
stock the silver no longer needed in the subsidiary coin stock 1. 
mind does not necessarily suggest conflict with that provision jin sec: 
8%, which is clearly mandatory as to a true sale, such as a 
bullion for commercial use. 
Upon the submission of the matter by the Secretary of the Tres 

I was, and now am, unable to bring myself to believe this provision 
mandatory so as to require that all allocations, however ard for y},; 
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it- 
ever purposes made, be treated as irrevocable sales. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. R. McCaru, Comptroller General. 
LETTER OF THE SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON, April NM, 9%) 
My Dear Senator: I have your letter of April 5, 1924, inelosine a 
copy of 8. 2917 “ Directing the Secretary of the Treasury to com) jece 


purchases of silver under the act of April 25, 1918, commonly known 
as the Pittman Act,” and requesting my views in regard thereto. 

The bill provides for the purchase of 14,589,730.12 ounces of fine 
stlver, representing certain allocations made under the provisions o¢ 
the act approved April 23, 1918 (not April 25, 1918, as stated in the 
bill) which allecations were subsequently revoked. This bill is tne 
outgrowth of an effort on the part of certain silver interests to reopen 
administrative transactions which have been completed under the terms 
of the Pittman Act, and thus force the purchase of additional etiver 
at $1 an ounce for which there was and is no need. The question 
was raised that the Treasury was without authority to revoke all 
tions made and must therefore purchase silver in the market. 

Under the provisions of the so-called Pittman Act, the Seeretary of 
the Treasury was given autherity to allocate for subsidiary coinsce 
silver obtained from the breaking up and melting of standard silver 
dollars or from bullion purchased under the act at $1 per ounce. 
The 14,589,750.13 ounces mentioned in the bill were allocated in aceord 
ance with this authority. It is necessary, however, in considering th« 
question involved to treat the amount in two parts, 4,341,753.61 ounces 
and 10,247,976.52 ounces. 

The 4,841.753.61 ounces of silver represented a part of an alloca 
tion of 6,000,000 ounces of silver for subsidiary coinage whieh bid 
been authorized out of silver bullion purchased under the act, jut 
which had not in fact ever been used for subsidiary coinage and much 
of which had never even been transferred on the books from the 
Pittman silver bullion account to the subsidiary silver builien 
account. Section 2 of the act of April 23, 1918, provides, as 
to silver purchased under the act, that “any excess of such silver 
so purchased over and above the requirements,” the purposes sjrci- 
fied in section 3 of the act, “shall be coined into standard silver 
dollars or held for the purpose of such coinage.” As it had become 
evident that the amount in question, 4,341,753.61 ounces, was not 
needed for subsidiary coinage, being “ excess of such silver so pur 
chased and above the requirements for such purpose,” it was clearly 
within the authority of the act and proper to declare this amount 
excess Silver and put it into the Pittman silver bullion account, thus 
making it available for recoinage of standard silver dollars under the 
act. Such action was taken. 

The 10,247,976.52 ounces of silver represented the remaining 1,658,- 
246.39 ounces of the 6,000,000 ounces given above and 8,589,720.13 
ounces resuliing from the melting of standard silver dollars, and the 
question of the autherity to revoke this allocation, since it raised 
questions both of law and accounting, was presented to the Comptrol 
ler General of the United States for consideration. 

The Comptroller General gave his decision in the matter under ‘ate 
of November 29, 1922, and a copy is inclosed for your reference. This 
decision held that the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized, as a 
matter of law, to revoke allocations of silver amounting to 10,247, 
976.52 fine ounces and to retire the amount to the standard silver 
dollar account, thus making it available for recoinage. 

Under the laws governing the executive departments the Comptre!ier 
General's decision is conclusive and binding upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury. ‘The questions of law and accounting having thus been dis- 
posed of, the Treasury proceeded forthwith to revoke the allocations of 
silver for subsidiary coinage covered by the decision, amounting in the 
aggregate to 10,247,976.52 fine ounces, and instructions accordinely 
were given to the Director of the Mint. 

The vice chairman of the committee on gold and silver inquiry subee- 
quently took up with the Comptroller General the question of his deci- 
sion of November 29, 1922, and under date of September 4, 1923, the 
Comptroller General in a letter to the vice chairman reviewed his deci- 
sion of November 29, 1922, and reaffirmed such decision. A copy of 
this letter is attached hereto. The Treasury Department having com- 
pleted these transactions in accordance with the provisious of the 
Pittman Act and the opinion of the Comptroller General in regard 
thereto, the matter was considered closed. The questions of law and 
accounting have been disposed of, and accordingly there is no basis 
upon which the matter should be reopened. 

Moreover, the action taken by the Treasury resulted im a saving to 
the people of the United States of over $5,000,000, representing in part 
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the saving realized through not having to purchase over 14,500,000 
ounces of silver at a price averaging about 30 cents an ounce over the 
regular market price, and in part a saving of interest resulting from 
making available for immediate coinage into standard silver dollars 
bullion which would otherwise be kept as a dead asset in the sub 
sidiary silver-bullion account until such later time as further 
might be needed for subsidiary coinage. 

Since the market price of silver is now approximately 64 cents an 
would mean in buying silver at $1 an ounce should the bill 
become a law, a bonus of over 50 per cent, or a gift of about $5,000,060 
of the public funds to the producers of silver, and would throw upon 


silver 


ounce it 


the Treasury of the United States the burden of carrying at an arti 
ficial price over 14,500,000 ounces of silver not now needed for any 
purpose. 


Il am therefore opposed to the bill and can find no legal or equitable 
lor its passaxe. 
Very truly yours, 


reason 


Anprew W. MELLON, 
Seerctary of the Treasury. 


{Senate Report No. 204, part 2, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 


PROPOSED COMPULSORY PURCHASE OF ADDITIONAL SILVER BY 


TREASURY 


THE 


Mr. GLASs, from the Committee on Banking and Currency, submitted 
the following minority report to accompany 8S. 756: 

The real purpose of the legisJation known as the Pittman Act of 
April 23, 1918, as may be seen by an examination of the discussion in 
Congress, was to avert a financial crash in India, which, it was thought, 
would retard if not actually break down our line of 
and supply on the eastern front in the World War. The Government 
ef Great Britain, through Lord Reading at Washington, had made 
representations to this effect; and it was proposed as a certain pre- 
ventive of the disaster to sell to Great Britain the silver held by the 
United States Treasury against outstanding silver certificates. 

After the crisis should be over, the Treasury was authorized to 
repurchase and recoin into silver dollars an amount of silver equal to 
that seld, and at a fixed price of $1 per ounce. 

Incidentally some anxiety seemed to be experienced by the silver- 
producing interests of the United States that the melting up and sale 
te Great Britain for the purposes indicated of the 350,000,000 silver 
dollars held in the Treasury against outstanding silver certificates 
(this being the only instantly available supply of silver in the world), 


communications 


might result in seriously curtailing the volume of silver currency in 
the United States. To insure against any such consequences and to 


guarantee a return price for silver equal to the figures at which the 
Treasury silver was to be sold to Great Britain certain precautionary 
provisions were embodied in the act at the instance of Senators repre- 
senting silver-producing States. ‘lhe Secretary of the Treasury, sup 
ported by the legal opinion of the Comptroller General, claims that 
the Treasury has complied with the real intent of the Pittman Act 
by restoring all the silver thus sold at the fixed price, and to this the 
minority of the committee agrees. 

Far from being in any respect injured by the policy pursued by the 
Treasury in execution of the Pittman Act, the silver producers have 
received a total bonus from the Treasury of approximately $58,- 
169,950, representing the difference between the world market price of 
silver at the time of purchase by the Treasury and the $1 per ounce 
which the Treasury was required by the Pittman Act to pay. The 
Secretary of the Treasury gives it as his considered opinion that the 
passage of 8S. 756 would simply amount to a gift of $5,000,000 
additional to the silver producers.” It would also compel the ‘Treas- 
ury to purchase more than 14,000,000 ounces of silver for which the 
Government has no need whatsoever. It would end up with com- 
pelling the Treasury to coin between 15,000,000 and 20,000,000 more 
silver dollars than the Treasury had when the original Pittman Act 
was passed. The passage of S. 756 would make Congress declare 
in effect that the Secretary of the Treasury has not properly con- 
strued or executed the plain purposes of the Pittman Act, which 
would be a sharp contradiction of the view held by the Secretary 
of the Treasury and the Comptroller General of the United States. 
It is the contention of the minority that if the Treasury has not 
properly interpreted and executed the terms of the Pittman Act any 
interest aggrieved or supposed to be affected Dy such interpretation 
should appeal to the courts and not ask Congress to decree, at an 
expense of $5,000,000 to the American taxpayers, that such is the 
fact. 

This case can not, perhaps, be more strikingly stated from the view- 
point of the minority than is done in the appended brief prepared 
by the Undersecretary of the Treasury. 


“ 


CARTER GLASS, 
L. D. Tyson. 
Sam G. Bratton. 
H. D. STEPHENS. 
Ear_te B. MAYFIELD. 
BE, I. Epwarps, 
LXV1II——397 
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STATEMENT BY GARRARD 
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B. WINSTON, UNDERSECRETARY OF THE TREASURY 


The prime purpese of the act of April 23, 1918, known as the Pitt 
man Act, was to aid in conducting the World War by releasing silver 
dollars for use in relieving the currency in British India. The 
situation in India was very The natives of India would not 
aecept paper rupees, demanded silver, and through enemy propaganda 
a situation was brought about whereby if Great Britain could not fur- 
nish silver money, the Indian situation would have reached a 
which would bave imperiled the allied cause, Silver was not 
in the worid market. The only silver that could was dollar 
silver of the United States. It was to meet this crisis that the act was 
passed. The act was not intended as a bonus to silver producers, or 
to increase the number of silver dollars in the Treasury, 

Since 1904 the Treasury had ceased to There 
were at the time the Pittman Act was passed two silver accounts in 
the Treasury: (1) The dollars, and (2) silver bullion 
subsidiary silver account for coiping halves, quarters, and dimes, 
subsidiary coinage was made every 


crisis 


acute 


stage 
available 


be used 


coin silver dollars, 


silver in the 
New 
year to meet the demands, and to 
supply the subsidiary coin account silver bullion was purchased after 
the solicitation of bids or at the market price where it was received by 
the assay offices mixed with any gold bullion, which under the law the 
Treasury was compelled toe purchase. The melting down of silver dol- 
lars, therefore, and sale of the bullion to England for India would 
presumably deprive the silver producers of this country of themselves 
selling silver, and likewise the melting down of silver dollars aud use 
of the silver bullien for silver coinage would mean that the Treasury 
was not in the market to buy the silver bullion for subsidiary coinage. 
The act accordingly provided that the Treasury should repurchase at 
$1 an ounce the amount of silver necessary to recoin the silver dollars 
melted down and also to the extent that melted 
down and used for subsidiary coinage. 

The pending bill new legislation. It proposes to compel the 
Treasury to purchase 14,589,730.13 ounces of silver at $1 an ounce 
when the present price of silver is about 68 cents [66% cents Febru- 
ary 24, 1926] an ounce. This means the payment the silver pro- 
ducers of a bonus of about $5,000,000. The excuse for the bill is that 
it construes the legal effect of the Pittman Act. If the proponents of 
the legislation have technical rights under the Pittman Act, they can 
secure them in the usual way, through the courts. When it comes to 
new legislation, however, the substance, and not the technical position, 


Silver dollars were 


is 


to 


should be considered. Has the real purpose of the act been accom- 
plished? 
Under the Pittman Act 270,232,722 silver dollars. amounting to 


209,008,120 ounces of silver, were melted down, 200,418,390 ounces 
were sold to the British, and 8,589,750.15 ounces turned into the «nb- 
sidiary silver account, as hereafter explained, and used for subsidiary 
silver, making a total of 209,008,120 ounces of silver. The Treasury 
has subsequently purchased from American silver producers at $1 an 
ounce 200,586,035 ounces, and there has been returned in kind from the 
subsidiary silver account 8,589,730.13 ounees, making a total of 209,- 
175,765 When the reminting of silver dollars is completed 
there will be the same number of silver dollars in existence as prior to 
the enactment of the Pittman Act, The silver dollar situation is there- 
fore restored, as was contemplated by the act. On a purely technical 
argument the pending bill proposes to require the purchase of 4,589,- 
730.183 ounces of silver at $1 an ounce on of a certain book 
transaction within the Treasury. Of the number of ounces required to 
be repurchased under the bill, 1,800,000 ounces were transferred from 
the Pittman silver account to the subsidiary silver account, with the 
intention later of using this silver to make subsidiary coinage. Hefore 
it was used, however, the transfer on the books was reversed and the 
silver was used, as originally intended, for coining silver dollars. <As to 
2.541.753.61 ounces, the intention was expressed to make the allocation 
for subsidiary silver; but before it was even transferred on the books 
the intention was reversed and this silver was used to make silver dol 
lars. As to 4,341,753.61 ounces of silver, therefore, there Is no claim 
that it was ever finally diverted from recoining silver dollars, but the 
proponents of the bill rely solely on a mere intention to use for a par- 
ticular purpose which was recalled before the use was made. 

With respect to the remaining 10,247,976.52 ounces of the amount 
referred to in the bill, the facts are these: The Treasury has several 
mints and assay officers, all of which, of course, are a part of the 
Treasury and under the Director of the Mint. Silver bullion is received 
at the assay offices or mints, but the coinage is done only at the ‘mints. 
At the time of the use of the ten million and odd ounces of Pittman 
silver tor subsidiary coinage there was at all times on in the 
subsidiary account, exclusive of the Pittman silver allocated, over 
12,000,000 ounces. This silver bullion in the subsidiary silver account 
was, however, not conveniently located to the mint where it was 
desired to make the subsidlary coinage, or the subsidiary silver bullion 
was not in refined form, and there would be delay in obtaining retined 
bullion for subsidiary coinage. The Treasury therefore, in effect, bor- 
rowed about 10,000,000 ounces from the Pittman silver account, used 
this for subsidiary coinage, and repaid it by returning to the Pittman 
silver account 10,000,000 ounces of silver bullion which were in the 


ounces, 


account 
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subsidiary silver account at the time the Pittmen silver was borrowed. 
So fav as the Treasury was concerned, this borrowing saved the Treas- 
ury the expense of transporting the subsidiary silver from the assay 
ottice nd mints where it was then located to the mint where the 
rubeidiary coinage was being done and the delay of refining the sub- 


sidiary coinage bullion. If the Treasury had been willing to incur this 
expeise and stand this delay, not a single additional ounce of silver 
uncer any constroction would have been purchased from the silver 
producers, The action of the Treasury in this regard, therefore, could 
in uo way affect the substance of the silver producers’ rights under 
the Pittman Act. 


‘The bill in committee did not specify what use should be made of 
the TL5S9. 720.15 ounces to be repurchased at $1 an ounce, and the 
Treasury is uncertain to what purpose it should be devoted in the 
event the bill becomes law. If it is to be made into silver dollars, 


then we will have the peculiar situation that instead of the silver- 
dollar situation as it existed at the tjme of the Pittman Act being 
restored, we will flnad ourselves with something like 19,000,000 more 
silver dollars than we started with. If the silver purchased at $1 an 
onnce is to go into the subsidiary silver account, then we will carry 
silver which cost us $15,000,000 in a dead-account until the require- 
ments for coinage exhaust the subsidiary silver now in the Treasury 
and use up the silver bullion to be purehased at $1 an ounce, 

As to the technical fentures of the Pittman Act, which it is, stated 
juati‘y the passage of the pending bill, it is sufficient te state that, in 
the opinion of the Treasury, and of the Comptroller General of the 


lnited States, with full knowledge of the facts, the action of the 
Treasury was justified under the law. If these legal opinions are 
wrong, then the proponents of the bill should go to court. A bonus 


of $5,000,000 to the silver producers for the acquisition by the Treas- 
ury of wholly unnecessary silver should not be compelled by Congress. 
As » matter of fact, if the I'ittman Act had not provided for the re- 
purchase of silver, no harm woukl have been done to the American 
silver produeer, The emergency in India was purely a war emergency 
and had to be settled at once, if at all. Unless the American silver 
dollars had been available, no silver could have been found in the 
world to accomplish the purpose desired by Great Britain, beeause the 
producers in this country did not have the silver and it was not avail- 
uble anywhere else in the world. Melting down the silver dollars, 
therefore, did not hurt the American silver producer, The require- 
ment, however, that we repurchase silver at $1 an ounce has been of 
immense benetit to the American silyer producer. Of course, the 
Treasury was able to purchase no silver at $1 an ounce when the 
market price was over that figure, but the silver producer took the 
world’s market. It was only when the price of silver dropped below 
$i an onnee that the American silver producer tendered silver to the 
Treasury. This was in May, 1920, two years after the passage of the 
Pittmen Act, In acquiring the silver which the Treasury has pur- 
chased in compliance with the Pittman Act, the Treasury has paid a 
tote! bonus to the American silver producers of approximately $58,- 
169,950, representing the difference between the world market price of 
siiver at the time of the purchases and $1 an ounce. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT OF TIE UNITED STATES 


The commitiee informally rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, a message in writing from the President 
of the United States was communicated to the Ilouse of Repre- 
sentatives by Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also in- 
formed the House that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: 

On March 22: 

Hi. R. 83816. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State highway department of the State ef Alabama to construct 
a bridge across the Coosa River near Wetumpka, Elmore 
County, Ala. ; 

H. R.SS8S82. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
hichway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Tombigbee River near Aliceville, on the 
Gainesville-Aliceville road in Piekens County, Ala. ; 

Li. RB. S886. An act granting the consent of Congress. to the 
hishway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across Elk River, on the Athens-Florence road between 
Lauderdale and Limestone Counties, Ala. ; 

Hi. R. 8388. An aet granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct 
» bridge across the Tennessee River near Scottsboro, on the 
Scottsboro-Fort Payne road in Jackson County, Ala. ; 

Hi, RL S380. An act granting the consent of Congress te the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Tennessee River near Whitesburg Ferry, on 
Huutsville-Lacey Springs road between Madison and Morgan 
Counties, Ala.; 

li. R. 8390. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Tombigbee River near Jackson, on the Jack- 
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seats road between Washington and Clarke Counties, 
Ala. ; 

H.R. 8391. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 

highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
| bridge across the Tombighee River, on the Butler-Linden road 
between the counties of Choctaw and Marengo, Ala. ; : 

li. R. 8468. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction of a bridge across the Red River at or near 
Moncla, La. ; 

W.R.S8511. An act granting the consent cf Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Tombigbee River near Gainesville, on the 
Gainesville-Eutaw road between Sumter and Green Counties, 
Ala. ; 

HW. R.S521. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Coosa River near Childersburg, on the 
Childersburg-Birmingham road between Shelby and Taliadega 
Counties, Ala.; 

H. R. 8522. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Coosa River near Fayetteville, on the Colwm- 
bia-Sylacauga road between Shelby and Talladega Counties, 
Ala. ; 

H.R. 8524. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to reconstruct a 
bridge across Pea River near Samson, on the Opp-Samson 
road in Geneva County, Ala.; 

H. R. 8525. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to reeonstruct a 
bridge across Pea River near Geneva, on the Geneva-Plorida 
road in Geneva County, Ala. ; 

H. R. 8526. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama. to construct a 
bridge across the Choctawhatchee River, on the Wicksbarg- 
Daleville read between Dale and Houston Counties, Ala. ; 

H.R. 8527. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge ucross Pea River at Elba, Coffee County, Ala.; 

H. R. 8528. An aet granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Coosa River, on the Clanton-Rockford road 
between Chilton and Coosa Ceunties, Ala. ; 

H. R. 8536. An aet granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across Tennessee River near Guntersville, on the Gun- 
tersville-Huntsville road in Marshall County, Ala. ; 

H. R. 8537. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
highway department of the State of Alabama to construct a 
bridge across the Coosa River near Pell City, on the Pell City- 
Annisten road between St. Clair and Calhoun Counties, Ala. ; 
and 

H. R. 9095. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the St. Francis 
River near Cody, Ark. 

* On March 23, 1926: 

H. R. 8590. An act granting certain lands to the city of 
Sparks, Nev., for a dumping ground for garbage and other 
municipal purposes. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LEGISLATIVE BRANCH OF THE GOVERN- 
MENT 

The committee resumed its session. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, T yield one min- 
ute to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Grrson]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont is recog- 
nized for one minute. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp some remarks of my own in regard to 
adjournment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont asks unan- 
imous consent to insert in the Recorp some remarks of his 
own on the subject indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, the newspapers inform us that 
the leaders of the majority of the House are making plans for 
an early adjournment of the session. This decision should 
meet with general approval. 

This House will have passed by the 1st day of April as 
much real necessary legislation as has been passed by any 
House, in the same working period, in peace time, during the 
last 50 years. The minority party is entitled to its full measure 
of credit because there has been a spirit of cooperation mani- 
fested, and in only a few instances have party lines been drawn 
on important votes. 
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Let us examine the record of accomplishment. 
lieved the tax burdens of the people by over $350,000,000 ; rati- 
fied the debt settlements, troublesome legacies of the World 
War; passed all the appropriation bills except the one on which 





We have re- | 


we are no-v working; the public buildings bill; a cooperative | 


marketing bill which promises material help to modern agri- 
culture: the banking measure to help national banks and im- 
prove banking facilities; the railroad labor bill which points 
the way to settlement of labor disputes and to industrial peace 
in the future: the radio legislation, and many other measures 
of great importance. 

The modern tendency is to enact too many laws. 
too generally are deluded by the belief that all that is neces- 
sary to cure an evil is to pass a law. The condition that con- 
fronts this Congress is illuminating. So far over 14,000 bills 


People | 


have been brought into the Senate and the House, and several | 


thousand more may be added before the session is at an end. 
While only a comparatively few of these will receive even 
slight attention, yet too many may become laws if we continue 
in session into the summer. 

Since the first organization Congress has enacted 50,000 laws. 
Twenty thousand of these are public acts. 
years of time to read and analyze them, and the various in- 
terpretations set forth in court decisions. No one pretends to 
know the laws enacted by Congress. 

Then, too, we have 48 State legislatures turning out laws 
by the thousands. In addition we have 16,000 municipalities 
miking ordinances and regulations that are laws in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, That is not all. We have departments and 
bureaus of the Federal Government und of some State govern- 
ments making regulations that have the force and effect of 
law. As an example take the traffic regulations of the District 
of Columbia, nearly 30 pages of them, few of which anyone 
seems to know or understand. 

Laws are made in this country on all subjects at the rate 
of more than 50,000 each year. It has been said that we have 


more than a million laws in effect in the United States, the | 


various States, and their subdivisions. Recently there was pub- 


it would require | 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Vennsylvania |Mr. Kenry }. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
recognized for 20 minutes. ° 

Mr. KELLY. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
Within the past few weeks every Member of the House has 
received letters from users of certain classes of the mails 
requesting immediate revision of the present postage rates. 
The contention is made that the present rates are unproductive 


is 


and have driven great quantities of mail from the Postal 
Service. 
Some of these letters give figures which are interesting. 


They are most interesting when least hampered by facts and 
information. Some of the writers muke justified claims, and 
it may be valuable if I can bring the situation down to date 
and give the facts which are available at this time. 

Mr. Chairman, some days ago in another body a resolution 
was enacted requesting certain information from the Post- 
master General. That resolution was as follows: 

Resolved, That the Vestmaster General is directed to furnish to the 
Senate, at the earliest practicable date, a statement showing the postal 
receipts by classes for the period from July 1, 1925, to December 31, 
1925, both inclusive, as compared with such receipts for the correspond- 


ing period of the year 10z4, together with a statement containing such 


lished by the Census Bureau a compendium of tax laws in | 


effect. The volume runs into 544 pages and lists over 10,000 
such laws and ordinances. The best-equipped law offices can 
not keep up with the legislative grist and inform clients just 
what the law is in innumerable situations. The net result is 


observations as the Postmaster General may be in a position to make 
relative to the effect on the volume of business and received 
of the postal rates now in force. 


revenue 


Under date of March 12 the Postmaster General replied to the 
resolution, transmitting a statement and tables prepared by 
Joseph Stewart, executive assistant to the Postmaster General. 
That report was as follows: 


Tost Orrick DEPARTMENT, 
EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 5, 1926. 
The PosTMASTER GENERAL: 

I hand you herewith the results of the inquiry and estimates of the 
amount of postal revenues which will be received for the fiscal year 
1926 as the result of the changes in postage rates and charges made 
by the act of 1925, together with the increase or decrease for the sev- 


eral classes of mail matter and special services, and other data re- 


| specting number of pieces, etc. 


that we have more laws than Germany ever had under the | 


<aiser or Russia under the Czar. 

Too many laws bring tyranny, not freedom. Are we going 
on piling them up until a growing contempt for law gets the 
upper hand and we lose that liberty for which our forbears 
struggled and sacrificed, that liberty that has set the differ- 
ence between America and the other nations of the globe? 


Many of the laws that are passed tend to a centralization of | 


governmental activities and to the creation of bureaus. Cen- 
tralization is the road that has its ending in a land of autoc- 
racy. We can look back through history at great capital cities 
of all powerful nations, the centers of the labors of bureau- 
crats, until the people rose in revolt and drove them out or 
destroyed the nation. Is America traveling that same road? 
Already our Federal legislative laws run into eight to ten 
thousand pages and our court-made laws into the hundreds 
of volumes. Think of the situation for a moment. Are we 
to justify the truth of the old saying to the effect that the most 
corrupt country is the one having the greatest number of laws? 
Let us take heed of the warning signs. 
vigilance is the price of liberty.” 

The legislative branches of the Governments, State and Na- 
tional, are the strong bulwarks of protection for the people. 
They must function as separate departments, and unhampered. 
We must keep them ever watchful of our liberties and not 


allow them to become the instruments of oppression through | 


too much legislation. 

Common sense and political judgment, having a proper re- 
gard for the future, should call a halt in wholesale lawmak- 
ing and for a repeal of many obsolete laws. Congress can set 
an example for the whole Nation. We should pass during the 
balance of the session only such further remedial legislation 
as will serve the common good of all and then adjourn. We 
will then merit and receive the supreme commendation, “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant,” and this Congress will rank 
high with any peace-time Congress in the history of the legis- 
lative branch, Not only that, but we will set an example that 
will tend to end unnecessary lawmaking and at the same 
time give assurance to the people that the Congress still is, 
and will always remain, the champion and protector of their 
liberties. 





Remember, “ Eternal | 


A comparison of the amounts which we estimated at the time the 


bill was pending would be received and which were based upon the 


' theory that we would retain all the business in the several classes of 





mail matter and special services which we then were carrying, with 
the amounts which we will will indicate in measure 
the changes which have taken place in the service, presumably as the 
result of these changes In postage rates and charges. 
tion your attention is called to the following: 


receive, some 


In this connec- 


FIRST CLASS 


The February, 1925, estimate was that we would receive an increase 


of $10,000,000. The estimate for 1926, as shown by accompanying 
table, indicates that we will receive an increase of $254,826. This 
material decrease indicates the loss of a large number of the post 
ecards, the rate on which was doubled, This is confirmed by data 
shown in the tables to the effect that the number of post cards ts 
estimated for the year 1926 as 300,539,550. Our February, 1925, 
estimate of $10,000,000 increase was based on the assumption that 


there were approximately 1,250,000,000 post esrds carried during the 
year, which was approximately the same number as postal cards so 
carried, 

SECOND CLASS 

Transient: Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would receive 
an increase of $1,000,000, The 1926 estimate, shown in the 
panying table, indicates that there is a decrease in revenue for the 
year of $855,001. We not only did not receive the increase, but we lost 
this additional amount of revenue. This indicates a loss of a lirge 
amount of transient second class because of the excessive rate fixed by 
the act of 1925. 

Pound rite: Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would re- 
ceive an increase of $524,128, Our 1926 estimate, as shown by the 
accompanying table, indicates we will receive $1,415,613. It is probable 
that this increase over the former estimate may be due to the greater 
amount of advertising content of the periodicals. 


accom- 


THIRD CLASS—FOURTH CLASS 


ono”7 


Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would receive an increase 
on third class of $78,000,000. 

Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would receive an increase 
on fourth class of $13,600,000, 

Our 1925 estimate for both classes combined was $31,600,000. 

It will be observed that the table shows total increase of revennes 
for these classes together as $31,183,868, and that third class at pres- 
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ont represents of this amonnt $22,684,222, and fourth chiss $8,499,646. 
Ifowever, the 
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imounts do not show the actual increases on account 
of the chanves in rates, because the revenue on a certain part of 


fourth class which was transferred*to third class by the act of 1925 is | 


jwvelved ta them The estimated increase in these two classes on 
neeount of the change in postage rates is as follows: 
From current data it appears that there will be 818,000,009 fourth- 


class parcels handled during the fiscal year 1926. Assuming that | 


1%.000,000 of these will otiginate on rural routes, the remaining 
805,000,000 pareels will produce service charge revenue amounting 
ty $16,100,000, this representing the actual increase in revenue from 
parcels weighing more than 8 ounees and still remaining in the 
fourth class, This is comparable with the original estimate of 
S18 foo 800 

The accompanying table shows the estimated increased revenue 
from fourth-class matter as $8,500,000. This is fourth-class matter 
after the transfer to third-chiss matter of that portion which was 


ulfected by the act of February 28, 1925, reclassifying the subject | 


matter ihe difference between this amount and the total computed 


revenue from the 2-cent service charge ($16,100,000), or $7,600,354, | 


represents the postage on such former fourth-class matter. 


Qur computation for the current year as shown in the accompanying | 


table indicates that the total increased revenue from third class for 
the fiscal year 1926 will be $22,684,000, but this, of course, includes 
revenuc amounting to $7,600,354 on matter formerly in the fourth 
class but transferred to the third class under the act named. Hence, 


the increase in third-class revenue as a result of the increase in | 


third-class postage rates is the difference between the $22,684,000 

oud the $7,600,354 (the postage on matter transferred), or $15,085,- 

BUS This ts comparable with the original estimate of $18,000,000, 
As «a whole, considering these twe classes of matter together, the 


gmount of additional revenue which will be received for the fiscal | 
year 1926 is approximately the amount of revenue which was estt- | 


listed for beth together. Tlowever, It will be noted that there is 
some falling off in third-class matter and an approximately corre- 
sponding increase in fourth-class matter. 

SPECIAL SERVICES 

tegistry : Our February, 1925, estimate was $3,980,000. Our 1026 
estimate shows a probable increase of $1,543,688, 

This indicates that we did not hold as registry all our registry 
business, and the difference probably would be found in a transfer of 
sume registry matter to the money-order service and for the balance 
n loss to the service of the business on account of the increase in rates. 
The loss probably is a result of the disinclination of the patrons to use 
the registry service to that extent. 

Insurance: Our February, 1925, estimate was $3,058,147. Our fig- 
ures show estimated increase for 1926 of $1,274,205. 

As shown in the accompanying table, there is an increase of $1,274,- 
205. This indicates considerable less of the insurance business, but 
from data at hand it is apparent that this loss has not occurred on 
hose parcels affected by the increase in service rates, 

Collect on delivery: Our February, 1925, estimate was $1,105,879. 
Our estimate of increase for 1926 is $1,847,059. 

This unexpected increase is no doubt due to a shift of some parcels 
that were formerly merely insured. 

Return receipts: We did not make an estimate in February, 1925, on 
this item. There is an unexpected source of revenue found here. It is 
opperent that the users of the mails appreciate the facility and are 
willing to pay the fee for receiving ft. Our estimate for 1926 is 
$785,716. 

Special delivery : Our 1925 estimate was that we wonld receive an 
increase of $900,000, Our estimate for 1926, as shown on the accom- 
panying table, is $127,979. 

The increase in rate applies only to parcels in excess of 2 pounds. 
We did not have specific figures as to the number of parcels to which 
this would apply. Furthermore, it is possible that some _ special- 
delivery articles went over to the special-handling class. 

Special handling: Our February, 1925, estimate was that we would 
reecive $5,000,000, Our 1926 estimate as shown by the tabie is 
$479,197. 

There were no data whatever upon which to make an estimate for 
this service, as it did not exist at the time, and necessarily it had ‘to be 
a mere guess ns to how far the patrons of the service would use this 
facility. From the data collected during this fiscal year it is found 
that but 1 parcel in 427 bears the special-handling stamp. 

Inquiries: There was no estimate made on this in February, 1925. 
Our estimate for 1926 is $637. 

This item was not covered by the act of 1925 and grows out of an 
order affecting the foreign mails only. This has been in effect only 
since December 1, 1925. 

Money-order service: Our February, 1925, estimate was that we 
would receive $3,582,490. Our estimate for 1926 is $3,768,07L 

This indicates a slight increase, 

Josrern Stewart, 
Executive Assistant, 


a a 
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Yost Orrice DErARTMENT, 
Execvtive ASSISTANT TO THE POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, March 11, 1926. 

| The PostTMASTER GENERAL : 
| Referring further to the table of February 1, 1926, showing the 
| results of the inquiry and estimates of the amount of postal revenues 

which will be received for the fiscal year 1926 as the result of changes 
in postage rates and charges made by the act of 1925, together with 
the increase or decrease for the several classes of mail matter and 
special services and data respecting the number of pieces on the same 
basis, whether increases or decreases, I have to inform you as follows: 

This table shows a decrease in the number of pieces of third-clasg 
matter of 458,456,596. Since the preparation of this table we hava 
made a further study of the number of pieces of third-class mail 
matter handled in the terminal railway post offices during the March, 
June, September, and Decentber quarters for the years 1924 and 1925, 
This matter consists largely of the open-envelope third class. It 
appears from this study that during the March quarter, 1925, there 
| Was an unusual increase of this matter handled 1n the terminals, prob- 
| 
} 


ably for the reason that mailers were anticipating the operation of 
the new law, which became effective April 15, 1925, but was passed 
February 28, 1925. For the succeeding or June quarter the statistics 
show a decrease in the number of ‘pieces under those for 1924 of 3.11 
per cent; for the September quarter, 1925, the figures show a decreaso 
of 5.03 per cent under those for 1924; and for the December quarter, 
1925, they show an increase of 4.11 per cent over those for 1924. 
| Irom this it appears that immediately following the operation of the 
| act third-class matter of the character which is handled in the terminal 
hk. P. 0.'s decreased for each the June and the September quarters, but 
that such matter came back strongly during the succeeding December 
quarter and not only overcame the loss of 5.03 per cent but registered 
| an inerease of 4.11 per cent over the same quarter for 1924. 
From information reaching us from the service at large, we are 
| inclined to also think that third-class matter is increasing in number 

of pieces over the increase for the December quarter, and that if this 

increase continues it will reach practically a normal status. 

In the estimates of February 1, 1926, there is shown a probable total 

postal revenue for the current fiscal year amounting to $673,876,987, 
this having been based upon data collected during the first six months 
| of the fiseal year. 
| Partial data secured since January 1, 1926, indicate that there has 
| been a slight decrease in the rate of increase in postal revenues since 
the first of the year, and if this maintains throughout the year as 
| during the past two months the total revenues for the year will ap- 

proximate several million dollars less than the amount stated. 

Joseru STeEWaRT, 
Evecutive Assistant, 






Fesrvary 1, 1926. 

Statement showing by classes of mail matter and special services the 
probable revenucs of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, 1926, based upon data collected during the period 
July 1 to December 31, 1925, and aiso the probable revenucs that 
would have been received from the same sources during the filacal 
year ending June 30, 1926, had the rates of postage and the basis of 
classification not been changed 











Computed revenues for 


the fiscal year ending Computed 


June 30, 1926 per cent of 
nerease 
Sources of revenue bila under 
present 
Under . 


present rates | former rates 
















STAMP AND PERMIT REVENUE 


Mail matter: 
7 = 


COMM i oe inne cess 







30, 910, 351 | 


Special services: 
REE Dcncoccccoupepned 15. 95 
nsurance 


1 This includes $7,600,354 postage on that of fourth-class mail under former 
classification which was transferred to third mail under the act of Feb. 28, 1925. 
‘Therefore the actual increase on account of the change in rates is $15,083,868. 

? This is exclusive of $7,900,354 postage on matter transferred to third class as above 
stated. The actual increase on account of the change in rates is $16,100,000. 
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Statement showing by classes of mail matter and apecial services the 
probable rerenucs of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1926, ete-—-Continued 


' 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


tor | . | : 
Computed | Computed 
amount of 


Computed revenues 
the fiscal year ending | 


June 30, 1926 per cent of 











Senrces of revenue increase increase 
Sources of revenu | — ~~... —§ — under under 
Under Under present 
present rates | former rates races rases 
= ial alicia Neal ic nasicainstina inst taeainaran 
ETAMP AND PERMIT REV aoe 
continued 
é : | 
Epecial services—Continued. Per cent 
Special handling -~......- | OE DO Resiiemececo cts es ee 
Ss 2 si cand 637 da dente | a a 
Total for special services.; 39, 208, $20 33, 150,249 | 6, 058, 571 | 18. 28 
= —— — ——-|— ao = > ——— 
Grand total, stamp and | | | | 
permit revenue -- ~~... | 616, 006,507 | 579, 037, 585 | 36, 968, 922 | 6.38 
Second class, pound rate_- 31,202,714 } 29,787,101 1,415, 613 | 4.75 
Meney-order service. ._.....- 3 16, 333, 704 | 12, 565, 633 | 33, 768, O71 | 329. 99 
Postal savings oo neceenssene=-| 1, 349, 320 | BLUE Deane wciahtne te 
Miscellameous...............-. &, 984, 742 | 8, 084, 742 |--~-~-------|---=--- 





Grand total__..........- 673, 876, 987 | 631, 724, 381 |“ 152, 606 | 


* This includes an item of $1,710,808 computed to be the amount that under the 
former practice would have been allowed as coinmissions to pestmasters at offices of 
the third class and deducted from the gross revenue from fees on money orders. 


Fesrvanry 1, 1926. 

Rtatement showing by classes of mail matter the computed number of 
pieces of mail that will be handled in Postal Service im the fiscal year 
1926, based upon data collectcd during the period July 1 to December 
31, 1925, and also the probable number of picees that would have been 
handled during the fiscal ycar had not the rates of postage and the 
basis of classification been changed, together with the average reve- 
nue per piece under both the present and the former raies, and a 
segregation of firsi-class revenue and pieces to letter end sealed 
parcels, postal cards, and post cards 





Computed number of pieces | 























Com- 
of mail for the fiseal year puted 
ending June 30, 1926 | Computed | per cent 
= 7 ee amount of of in- 
Classes of mail matter | | inerease under | crease 
Under present | Under former | Present rates uae oa 
rates rates | Deaton 
| rates 
Pe, Oran 18 
1 2 Ea ie oy, + oe ee ee Tor e _ 
Pieces Pieces } Pieces Per cent 
First clagl......222-002- 15, 659, 258, 993 | 15, 903, 625,705 | —244, 366, 712 kena 
Second class: | | 
Transient ..........- 58, 372, 238 131, 587, 344 —73, 165, 106 — 55. 62 
1 and 2 cents per | 
Re 53, 842, 829 41, 994, 311 11, 848, 518 28. 21 
Thre Gast... .......... 1 4, 475, 907, 501 4, 522, 899,383 | 1 —46, 901, 882 —1. 04 
Fourth class_..........-- 2818, 112,544 | 1, 200,577,258 | —301, 464,714 —32. 36 
Third class and | 
fourth class com- | 
NS cite ces. 5, 294, 020, 045 5, 732, 476,641 | —438, 456, 596 —7. 65 
Foreign........-.-------| 207,927,861 | 275,067,684 22,800.177| &31 
De is castes 21, 363, 421, 96 | 22, oma, 701, 685 721,279,719 | 3.27 
, —_———— ———— = See ee = a —- —— 
Computed average revenue Com- 
per piece Computed puted 
2S. Fh per cent 
increase of in- 
Classes of mail matter under exeene 
Under present | Under former present under 
rates rates rates present 
rates | 
Cents Cents Cents Percent | 
Po winistéiian 2.09044 2. 06495 0. 03449 1. 67 
Second class. 
Transient _........- 3. 82427 2. 34710 1. 47717 62. 94 | 
1 and 2 cents per | 
enced 1. 42049 DE Manitinccnbincgtie iil Midintidlie } 
NE WE hee an eesmiad 1. 68097 1. 17087 - 51910 | 44. 33 | 
Fourth GG: Saeuscocer 18. $5119 12. 04754 6. 20365 | 56. 47 
PE 5. 09464 5. 49683 —.40219 | = 7.32 | 
' 





1 This includes 391,464,714 pieces that were in the fourth class under former classifi- | 
cation and were transferred to the third class under the act of Feb. 28, 1925. There- 
fore, the actual decrease in number of pieces of third-class mail on account of the 
change in rates is 438,456,596 pieces. 

2 This is exclusive of 391,464,714 pieces transferred to third class as above stated | 
There was no actual decrease on account of the new rates. 


Mr. Chairman, I desire to analyze that report briefly in an 
effort to show what it really means. Certain parts of it are 
vague and there are implications which are misleading, but if 
rightly interpreted it bears out the contentions of those of 
us who urged the passage of the provisions revising postal rates. 

We were confronted with the necessity of providing more 
revenue in order to enact a just compensation schedule for 
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| the weight of all the mail. 
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deserving postal employees. Under that necessity we under 
took to do two things: First, to revise rates so that the Post 
Office Department would be brought to a practically self-sus- 
taining basis; second, to fix those rates at a point which in 


| the long run would not affect injuriously the various classes 


of mail matter. 

Those two objects were accomplished with a surprising de- 
gree of success when the complexities of the problem are taken 
into consideration, 


The report sent to the Senate strains every 


point In order 


| to show that the rates are not producing according te the esti- 
| nates, although those estimates were exclusively the product 


of the Post Office Department. 

That bias has been in evidence since the first monthly returns 
were received, but in spite of it every succeeding estimate has 
shown larger and larger revenues. 

For instance, the Postmaster General's report for 1925, re- 
leased at the opening of this session in December, states em- 
phatically that the increased revenues for 1926 on account of 
the new rates would be $52,200,000. That estimate was repeated 
in news releases which were printed in practically every news- 
paper in this country. It was contrasted with the estimate of 
$58,750,000 which had been given by the department when the 
rates were enacted. The natural result followed. There was 
general belief that the new rates were blundering and nonpro- 
ductive. This was followed by widespread statements that the 
discrepaney was due to the great quantities of mail matter 
which had been driven from the mails. 

At that time I pointed out that incorrect conclusions were 
being drawn from the figures in the possession of the depart- 
ment. From the returns in 50 cities alone for the first few 
months a gain of 13 per cent in revenues was shown, which 
would mean increased revenues of $78,000,000 from all sources. 

Now, this report to the Senate from figures in hand before 
February 5, 1926, shows total increased revennes of $74,285,510, 
This figure is arrived at by taking the actual receipts for 1925, 
$599,591,477, from the estimated figure in this report for 1926, 
or $673, 676.987. 

Thus it is shown that there ts a startling increase in the estt- 
mates. This report estimates increased revennes for the year 1926 
due to new rates of $42,152,606. That is a gain of $10,000,000 
in figures published within two months. If this nice, healihy 
increase in estimates is kept up, by July 1 the returns will show 


a vreater advance than was calculated when the law was 


| enacted. 


An analysis of the tables will show how these increased re- 
turns will be received, and I shall go into that a little later. 

First, Mr. Chairman, let us see what the report shows ag 
to the different classes of mail matter. 

Fourth-class mail or parcel post comprises 63 per cent of the 
weight of all mails. It was estimated that the number of 
parcels for 1926 under the new classification putting pareels 
under 8 ounces in weight into third class, would be 608,- 
000,000, The 2-cent service charge on these would bring in 


| $13,600,000. and that was the figure given as the return from 


the new rate. 

This report to the Senate shows that the number of pareecls, 
as now estimated, will be 805,000,000, with revenues of $16,- 
100,000, or a gain of $2,500,000. That certainly shows that this 


| service charge has not decreased the mailings in fourth elass 
| nor effected the slightest injury. 


Judging from past estimates 
as to the number of parcels carried, I am convinced that final 


| figures will show at least a billion parcels in this classification, 
| with corresponding increase in revenues. 


Second class: is the next largest, embracing 23 per cent of 
When the new rates were enacted 
it was estimated that there would be increased revenues 
amounting to $524,128. However, this report to the Senate 
shows that there is now an estimated return of $1,415,613, or 
a clear gain of $991.485. Certainly it can not be claimed that 
these rates have decreased the mailings in this class any more 
than in fourth class. There are substantial gains in both of 
them over the original estimates, and taken together they make 
up 86 per cent of the bulk of the mails. 

Third-class mail comprises 4 per cent of the weight of the 
mails. It was estimated when the law was enacted that with 
the transfer of small packages to this class, the revenues would 
be $18,000,000. In the tables accompanying the Stewart re- 
port it is stated under the heading “Computed amount of in- 
crease under present rates” that third class will produce 
$22,684,222. However, there is an involved explanation that 
the new classification will reduce that figure by $7,900,354. 

I doubt the accuracy of this figure and question the method 
by which it was secured. But for the sake of argument we 
may admit it and deduct the entire amount from third-class 
increased returns, That shows a net return of $15,083,868, 
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Tlowever, 


pieces 
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this figure Is obtained by extending the number of 
carried during the first six months over the entire 
year 

This is unquestionably an unfair method of calculation. It 
was universally understood that the increase in third-class 
rates would cause circular mail users to advance their mailings 


in order to take advantage of the lower rates. They did this 
exnetiv as was expected. This is shown most convincingly by 
the stulement made by Mr. Stewart in his report. After calling 
attention to the decreased mailings in third class during the 
June and September quarters, he says: 

Phird- class matter came back strongly in the December quarter and 
not only overcame the less but registered an increase of 4.11 per cent 
over the same quarter for 1924. 


In other words, within six months the effect of the advanced 
mailings had | offset, and the next quarter showed a sub- 
stantial 
all question of rates. 

But Mr. Stewart goes further and says: 


wer 


From information reaching us from rervice 


the at large we are 
inclined to think that third-class matter is increasing in number of 
pieces over the increase for the December quarter, 


Now, if that be true—and every postmaster in the service can 


contirm it-—-it follows that there will be no such decrease in 
number of pieces for the entire year as is shown in the first 
few months. It is stated that there will be a loss in number 


of pieces of 438,000,000, but this is based on the period when 
abnormal conditions prevailed. 

At the same rate shown by the December quarter there will 
be at leasi 
rafe of O.O1GS, will produce $3,696,000 additional. 
mean a figure of $18,750,000, 

Summing up these three classes, comprising 90 per cent of 
the weight of all mails, this report on its face indicates a 
decided increase over estimates when the bill was passed. 
total estimates for the three classes was $32,124,128. 
vised estimates indicate increased receipts of $36,2% 
$4,000,000 gain over original estimates, 


That would 


The re- 
5,000, or a 


The report also shows that no injury has been done these 
Classes by the rates in themselves. Third-class mailings, which 
nione showed a decrease in number of pieces, is back to nor- 


mal and the reductions given on parcels under S ounces is a 
benefit which will result in a steady increase under this classi- 
fication. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us take up the results of the changes 
on special services, 

The estimate on all those, including registry, money orders, 
coilect on delivery, insurance, special handling, and so forth, 
was $14,724.516. The report to the Senate now estimates 
returns at $9,698,668, or a reduction of $5,025,853. 

liere again, the first few months, when there is confusion 
and uncertainty over changes, are made the basis for an entire 
12-month figure. It can not be doubted that these rates are 
producing now more than immediately after the changes were 
mace, 

Ilowever, taking the figures exactly as they are and adding 
them to the three classes previously given we have estimates 
for the increase for 1926 of $45,903,663, against an original 
estimate of $46,848,644. 
in view of the meticulous care with which these 
latest estimates are clipped and pruned, there is no ground for 
a charge of recklessness on such a trifling variation. This 
report is no black eye for the rate revision as a whole, but 
rather unanswerable evidence as to its soundness in line with 
our expressed purpose. 

Mr. Chairman, that leaves two items for analysis—private 
post curds and transient second class. In these two items may 
be found the source of the decreased revenues given in this 
report. 

Put together, they comprise about one-half of 1 per cent 
of the weight of the mails, 

These two rates on these minor classifications are evidently 
too high, but the proper figure can be determined only after a 
full vear’s experience. 
1 cent seems to have substantially reduced the revenues, and 
yet the actual cost of handling them is approximately a cent 
and a half. This report indicates that there will be $354,826 
incrensed revenues instead of $10,000,000 as originally esti- 
mated. : 

Transient second class includes publications mailed by others 
than publishers. It also shows a marked decrease. 


Surely, 


Two cents for post cards instead of | 


increase over the year previous, entirely aside from | 
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was fixed at 
4 ounces. 

The department estimated that it would produce $1,000,000, 
but now reports an estimate of a loss of $855,001. This rate 
appears to have greatly reduced the mailings under this classi- 
fication, and yet the old rate resulted in a loss of a million 
dollars a year. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does not the gentleman 
think it is about time we were reducing the rate in the case of 
an individual wanting to mail a newspaper, so that it will not 
cost 10 or 20 or 30 cents in order to send that newspaper to a 
friend? 


Marci 


9 


2 cents for each 2 ounces instead of 1 cent for 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. KELLY. That is the item I have just been discussing— 
transient, second class—and I have stated that the rate is too 
high. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I quite agree with the 
gentleman and I think everybody agrees with him that it is 
too high, 


Mr. KELLY. It has had the effect upon that minor classifi- 


| cation of driving out of the mails a portion of the matter which 


220,000,000 additional pieces, which, at the average | 


The | 


formerly went through under that class. It is true, however, 
that a considerable part of it is now included in publishers’ 
second Class. 

Mr. McMILLAN. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Is there any progress being made at this 
time looking toward the very remedy that the gentleman is 
talking about through the committee; that is, to reduce the 
rate on transient newspapers? 

Mr. KELLY. The Postal Commission, of course, has been 
holding hearings since last June. I am not a member of that 
commission, but I believe they have reached a sensible con- 
clusion, and that is that there can not be a proper revision of 
these rates until we have an ertire year’s figures, covering the 
results of all rates. 

it must not be forgotten 


Will the gentleman yield? 


that the revenues are balanced 
against all expenditures. We are bringing up the receipts to 
cover everything. We are covering the franking privilege, 
which means some $15,000,000 a year. We are covering all 


, other free services such as free to the blind, free in county, 





and that part of the loss on rural routes which is considered as 
a social service. We are paying for all these things, and we 
are making the service self-sustaining by 1927 under the rates 
us they stand. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Can the gentleman tell us 
when these injustices will probably be corrected? 

Mr. KEDLY. Any injustices will be corrected, but no one 
seriously believes this can be done until we have had the 
figures for an entire year’s operation under the new rates. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Probably during the next 
session? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes: during the next session. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is on the franking 
matter and the penalty matter? 

Mr. KELLY. Well, of course, that is a matter of policy, 
and to my mind demands action with the revision of rates. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Can the gentleman give us the percentage 


| of the $15,000,000 involved in both franked and penalty matter? 


There is a good deal of misunderstanding about it and a good 
deal of false assumption. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; the entire congressional mail, according 
to the cost ascertainment, was $357,000. The Postmaster Gen- 
eral’s report for 1925 states that $14,385,441 would have been 
received at regular rates from penalty mail. 

Mr. KETCHAM. A very small fraction. 

Mr. KELLY. A very small fraction for congressional mail, 
which does not amount to much compared with postal revenues 
as a whole. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. KELLY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
by the expression “we cover”? 

Mr. KELLY. The money received from the users of the 
mail: paying the regular rates is paying for all these losses 
on free or nonproductive service. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is it contemplated to make a 
change respecting the franking privilege? 

Mr. KELLY. It was not contemplated when these rates were 
enacted, but I feel certain that Congress should segregate the 
franked and penalty mail and the mail that is free for the 
blind, free in county, and so forth, setting the cost aside, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


What does the gentleman mean 


The rate | so that the regular users of the mail will not be compelled to 
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pay for those losses which are for a social service rather than 
a postal service. 

Mr. THATCHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. I will. 

Mr. THATCHER. As I understand, the revenues are satis- 
factory? 

Mr. KELLY. They are, indeed, and this report, when rightly 
interpreted, proves it. 

Mr. THATCHER. Are the estimates made at the time of 
the passage of the bill as to the results from the pay increase 
borne out? 

Mr. KELLY. Yes; about $68,000,000 on the entire pay Dill. 

Mr. THATCHER. The operation of the bill, then, has been 
satisfactory up to this time? 

Mr. KELLY. It has been more than satisfactory as to the 
pay schedules. It has increased the morale of the employees 
and made a happy, efficient personnel, performing the most vital 
service in the United States, No better expenditure was ever 
made by Uncle Sam than that carried in the postal pay Dill 
granting a living wage to postal employees. 

Now, the postal-rates proposition is the other side of the 
shield. Naturally, it is highly controversial. I am receiving 
letters from business firms in Pennsylvania urging action and 
criticizing Congress for not immediately reducing rates. I want 
to say that Congress can not in good business judgment take 
any action until we have had actual results, net estimates, of 
the entire year’s operation. When we get that we can correct 
any errors and fix a permanent basis which will be sensible 
and fair to all concerned. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KELLY. Certainly. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Do I understand from the gentleman’s 
statement that the only readjustment is with reference to the 
two items mentioned? 

Mr. KELLY. Those are the only two where any charge of in- 
justice can be urged, taking into consideration the present policy 
of making revenues cover all expenditures, whether free or not. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. And the gentleman thinks it will take 
another year to get the proper information? 

Mr. KELLY. I think by the middle of August we will have 
the actual returns for the year, and then we will be able to act 
in just fashion in the next session. 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. I understand the chairman of the sub- 
committee has called a meeting for next week. 

Mr. KELLY. That is the Postal Commission which is to 
meet. It will consider this report which I have been discussing. 
J feel certain that the commission will come to the conclusion 
I have stated as my own; that is, there can be no revision 
until the facts as to a year’s operation are available. Then we 
can decide future policies as to free services, and upon that 
decision will depend the possibility of any general reduction of 
rates. The present rates, with only minor changes, will pro- 
duce the revenues to make the service self-sustaining, and that 
was the goal sought in the act of February 28, 1925. [Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I yield 20 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Unperwoop}. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen of 
the House, for perfectly good and obvious reasons I have re- 
frained during this session of Congress from discussing a sub- 
ject which has been for some time and is now before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for adjudication. That subject is 
the application of the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association 
of Ohio et al., Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, South- 


ern Ohio Coal Exchange, and other intervenors’ petitions filed | 


with the Interstate Commerce Commission, complaining of the un- 
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of which committee I have 
under leave granted, placed 
Recorp, as stated in his remarks, “ for 
the attention of the Members of the House and the country,” 
what he termed the threatened destruction of the coal industry 


Mining Committee of this House, 
the privilege of being a member, 
in the ConGRESSIONAI 


| in the States of Kentucky, Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, 


and Maryland. In the course of his remarks the gentleman 
from Kentucky appeared unduly alarmed at the report of the 
Commerce Commission's examiners, which report 
to come that body for approval or disapproval 
during the month of April, 1925, and warned the House and 
the country “that they did not fully appreciate the revolu- 
tionary change proposed.” The gentleman from Kentucky 
further stated, in speaking of the examiners’ report recom- 
mending proposed changes contended for in the applications of 
the Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Association of Obio et al. 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, Southern Ohio Coal 
Exchange, and other intervenors, that— 


was before 


If this report should be adopted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
it would mean absolute ruin and bankruptey to 
majority of the bituminous coal mines of Kentucky. 


mission, large 


a 

Then taking up this industry in the various States of West 
Virginia, Tennessee, Virginia, Maryland, and Kentucky, the 
gentleman from Kentucky further siated that be was inclined 


| to think— 


htt an 


reasonableness and seeking to have the freight rates on bitumi- | 
nous coal from Pennsylvania and Ohio to the lower Great Lakes | 


ports decreased. 
which I have mentioned were duly referred by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to Mr. Charles F. Gerry, assistant chief 
examiner, and C. I. Kephart, examiner for the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. After making an exhaustive examination 


The questions involved in the applications | 


Many of the coal operators and miners and business people in the 
mining sections of five States had not become aware of this 
attempt to destroy this great industry in these particular States. 


these 


Speaking further of what he termed the proposed revolu- 
tionary change in the freight rates on bituminous coal to the 
luke ports, the North, and Northwest, he stated— 


That it should receive the immediate attention not only of the coal 


operators and miners in the States affected, but the farmers and every 
other business and occupation. 


He even went to the extent of warning the coal industries of 
other States to the effect that if the repert of the examiners 
was approved that it would mean more active competition with 


the southern markets. After making an eloquent plea in be- 
half of the attitude of the railroads hauling conl from the 


southern districts to the lake ports, and in closing his remarks 
on that oceasion he said: 


As this matter comes before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
the near future, and this commission no doubt will want te get at the 
right thing, may I urge not only the coal operators but the railroads 
in the States involved, as well as the consumers of bituminous coal 
in the lake regions, the North, and Northwest, to take active steps to 
protest against the adoption of this report? 


Furthermore— 


if the principle laid down in this report is adopted, it will affect the 
shippers of every class of commodity throughout the South. 


He further stated: 


Every person and firm interested should see to it that this unwar- 
ranted, unfair, and unjust Pittsburgh and Ohio Coal Operators’ Asso- 
ciation proposition is not approved. If the commission has the power 
to destroy the great bituminous-coal industry of these five States under 
the law, and if it should exercise such power, then Congress should go 
modify the law as to protect the industries and citizens of this country. 


The foregoing constitutes a few extracts only from the speech 
of my genial and able friend and colleague from Kentucky, 
Judge Ropsion, placed in the CoNGREessiIONAL Recorp under date 
of March 16, 1925, just a few weeks before the time fixed by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for argument of the inter- 
ested parties for a readjustment of coal freight rates on bitu- 
minous coal shipped to the lake ports by the various interested 
States. Whether or not these remarks and the consequent pio- 


/ tests from the various sections of the country had any influ- 
| ence upon the decision of the Interstate Commerce Commission 


and spending several months considering the questions in- | 


volved, they filed their report with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The report of the commission's own examiners 
sustained in greater part the contention of the Pennsylvania 
and Ohio bituminous coal operators, and April 27, 1925, was 
set as a date for argument before the commission. 

In the CoNGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 4, 1925, page 5605 
and following, the genial, learned, and distinguished gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. Rossion], chairman ef the Mines and 


I am unable to say. I hope that they did not, although by their 
decision the Interstate Commerce Commission refused to adopt 
or follow the report and recommendations of their special ex- 
aminers, Mr. Gerry and Mr. Kephart, and decided against the 
applications for relief. 

The case was submitted April 29, 1925, 
versely by the commission July 16, 1925. 
tion and representations made to the 


and decided ad- 
Upon proper applica- 
Interstute Commerce 


Commission for further hearing of the questions involved in 
the Lake Cargo Coal Rates, 1925, the commission, as [I am re- 
liably informed, bas recently made the following orders; 
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State of Ohio to fight for its very life and existence. 


I know 
rat me may contend that this industry is facing unusy 
} cconomic conditions. It may be true that it is overmanned and 
erdeveloped, but that fact does not excuse a system or adn 
ment of coal ireig¢ht rates that has done much to destroy © 
of the greatest industries of the State of Ohio. For furthe 
consideration the Interstate Commerce Commission has. how 


Onpgwéiz« 
At ! asfon of the Inte te Comm Comn on held at its 
1). 4 it 2d d Ma \ » 2926 
No. 1007 
] ! 4 tion « lw. A 1 Coal & Iron 
Kut » et al 
No. 15007 «Sub No. 1) 
I’j Ve ” ators’ Association of Ohio et al. ». Ashland Coal 
& Iron Railwa oO. 4 i! 

I ! ideration of the above-entitled proceedi 

it i that) the thove-eutitied proceedings ind th are 
h ' i if further consideration 

I f wdercd that all partic to the record le 1d v are 
} rr i ii show mise within 20 davs from tl ve date 
v tine rom i ther hearings should be had to supp ' record 
already 1 showings to state the nature and ve of the 
evid i d to be made and served in cont iy with | 
Kule NS Kul of Pract 

j thi hon 

i Gro B. Meds ¥ reiary. 

INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSLO 
Washington, March 1926 

The It tnte Commeree Commission in conference to-day considered 
it roe March 1926, reopening for further consideration the so- 
« led I Cargo Coal Rates, 1925, Docket No. 15007, Pittsburgh Coal 
Produces Asociation et al. ». Ashland Coal & Tron Railway Co. et al., 
and Dock No, 15007 (SubNo. 1), Pittsburgh Vein Operators’ Asso 
clation of Ohio et al. r, Ashland Coal & Iron Railway Co. et al 

By that order all parties were required to show cause within 20 days 
from March 2 whether or net further hearing should be had to supple 
ment the record already made, such showing to state t nature and 
purpose of ft) idence to be adduced The applications were to be 
made and served in conformity with rule 15 of the Rules of Practice, 
The commission stated that any party adverse to furtber hearing has 
the right to file and serve in like manner a reply to all applications 
for further hearing within 10 days after they have been served with 


copies ob suc h up ications for further hearing 


Greorce B. Mctuinty, Secretary. 


on 


On Tuesday, March 1926, the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. Rossion |] in a delightful and interesting speech made on 
the floor this House came to the reseue of the commission 
and in a very able address criticized the methods pursned by 
the coal operators of Pittsburgh and Ohio and imcidentally paid 
his respects to their spokesmen and the press of my State, 
stuting that 


a>, 


These attacks had been kept up with such frequency 


* that it 


and persistency 
to present 
the information of Congress and 


e was necessary for him to rise in his place 


facts 
the conntry 


Mr. 


in m) 
subject 


sone in relation to this case for 


Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the House, as stated 
opening remarks, I have refrained from talking op this 

during this session of Congress for the reason that I 
did not desire to say anything here that might perchance be 
coustrued as ap attempt to browbeat, intimidate, or coerce in 
any manner the commission or anyone. But in view of the 
recent order made by the commission and in view of the speech 
made by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] on Tues- 
day of this week, I hope that you will not think that I am pre- 
sumptuous in rising at this time to answer in part some of the 
statements placed in the Recorp and to present what I believe 
to be the viewpoint of the people of the great State of Ohio 
upor this question. which means so much to the future welfare 


of our ndning industry. 

I ngree that neither the Senate nor House is the forum in 
which to try this case. Congress delegated the rate-making 
power to the Interstate Commerce Commission. But, ladies 


and gentlemen, in view of certain remarks made here, I do not 
feel it improper upon my part to present the other viewpoint. 
Iam not one of the so-called spokesmen for the parties who are 
seeking relief before the commission. I have no interest what- 
except to represent my people here. I would be 
derelict in my duty to thousands of men, women, and children 
in my State if I should hesitate at this time to place properly 
before this Congress and our country the situation which exists 
in the Ohio fields to-day. 

The gentleman from Kentucky has vividly described condi- 
tions in the fields of his great State. It is only fair that Con- 
gress have some idea of conditions and hardships existing in 
my State. However, before discussing the Ohio situation I de- 
sire to speak briefly upon the causes, development, and results 
of a condition that has existed for the past few years which 


soever, 


makes it necessary to-day for the soft-coul industry of the great 


rere nF cee 


‘r, reopened the case evidently to have the benefit of addi 
tional facts and evidence, 

Extending over a period of more than half a century freicht 
rates on coal have been gradually built up into the present 
compitcated structure. In the beginning coal-consuming indu 
tries grew up around rich coul deposits or coal fieids located 
near these industries were opened. The coel-producing and 
coal-consuming industries naturally and gradually developed 
together, with a direct and logical relationship to one another. 
Chose engaged in the industry have learned by bitter experien: 
that under the existing economic conditions unfair and unjust 
freight-rate differentials determine and vitally affect sales in 
liutited or dend markets, 

As time went on other coal deposits were discovered, result- 
ing in new railroads being built to connect these coal deposits 
with the jlurge centers of population and industrial markets 
Naturally there was a pressure or demand for the development 
of coal trafic from these new fields over these newer railroads 
Favored freight rates were established and granted by the rail- 
roads sufficiently low to permit the hauling of this coal long 
distances in order to compete with other coal much nearer the 
markets. 

The existing coal freight-rate basis was formerly built up on 
the theory that competition was desirable and that expansion 
ot coal production was needed. In the recent past the rate 
structure has been shaped to encourage development of fields 
remote from the market. Rates from long-distance points have 
been built up on a lower rate per ton per mile than from short 
distance points. Since the carriers must earn in the aggregate 
sufficient to carry on their operations, plus a reasonable profit, 
the higher short-haul rate bears a portion of the long-haul cost 
ln order to sustain the long haul a consumer from a short-haul 
mine is compelled to pay a rate abnormally high for a portioa 
of the service rendered the long-haul shipper. 

Before railroads were under the strict governmental super- 
vision which exists to-day, they inaugurated a system anid 
policy of building up a particular section of the country in the 
hope of reaping future profits from it. One of the means of 
doing this was the hauling of freight to or from the favored 
community for less than the actual cost of the haul. This has 
resulted in communities, States, and certain sections of this 
country being discriminated against, while other sections were 
especially favored. 

I believe the public is vitally interested in this question. 
They realize that where rates are not compensatory for serv- 
ices rendered the burden of making up the deficiency is borne 
by the consumer, They realize that the difference resulting 
from freight rates that are not equitable must be borne by 
other commodities. They are beginning to understand that 
rates made to favor the long haul in the coal traffic are not at 
the present time to the public interest or benefit, 

If any particular district in the coal-producing fields is given 
an advantage in freight rates of a few cents per ton upon its 
commodity, the locality or section having that advantage can 
gather to itself increased business and wealth. Any section 
suffering from unfair discrimination in this respect has its 
development arrested and its industries injured. The import- 
nnee of fair freight rates can not be overestimated. They are 
the key to the development of many sections of our country. 
I have always believed in the theory that every section or 
locality is entitled to the benefit of its geographical advantages. 
If it is situated close to a market, it is entitled to that geo- 
graphical advantage, and no law of Congress or ruling of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission should deny it that opportu 
nity. Freight rates upon any commodity should not be framed 
that work to the disadvantage of certain producing sections of 


our country. Interference of this kind with natural condi 
tions and advantages is un-American and unjustifiable. Such 


a system does not make for the good of the country. Our policy 
should be the evenly balanced development of all parts of our 
country. 

It is not disputed that much of the soft coal now produced 
and consnmed in this country is transported undue distances 
It is not disputed that in many instances this coal from dis 
tant fields on its way to market travels over fields producing 
eoal of similar grade and quality. This practice has resulted 
in a gradual encroachment on the natural markets of older 
coal-producing fields in the bituminous industry. It has en- 
abled remote coal fields to enter the large consuming markets 
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d compete with nearer coal fields, which must pay a propor 


‘ mately higher freight rate, at a price that does not reflect 
nee in the cost of transportation, 

it may be contended that the development of the rate struc 

vas designed for a proper purpose, because of war con 

ditions and the rapid industrial growth of the country. How- 

i hy ti has come when developme nt has been overdone. 

raite- making theory and practice should be modified so as 


) stop enconraging unnatural long-haul development and opera- 
tion. I believe more importance should be aitached to the fac 
Long hau! 


} 
udve 
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yw of distance. a tendency to cause conges 
high cost, and inefficient service, whereas short hauls 

wuld supply the demands of the consumer, eliminate certain 
evils of the transportation problem, and tend to better efii- 
cieney | 
The railroads, with a large array of high-pi'ced lawyers, 
pose fair and equitable readjustments, and as a result pro- | 
ceduve fer retief before the commission is more expensive and 
troublesome than it shonld be. The commission knows the 


iets through investigations and protests which have been made 


hefere it. The Interstate Commerce Commission can do much 
by suitable laws and rules to stabilize and cure the mining 
iudustry of these conditions. I realize that this is a big 
qu tion. 

This practice of unfair, discriminatory, and preferential 


freight rates has permitted the coal-producing districts of West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and other States to ship coal into and 
through Ohio over long hauls at a favored-freight rate 
lower in comparison with the existing rates over shorter hauls 


| period covered and that West Vi 


much | 
| industry unaffected by other influences? 1 


from coal fields of Ohio much nearer the markets and indus- | 


trial centers. This has resulted in placing Ohio coal at a dis- 


advantage, and the evil effects to operators and miners of that 


State is self-evident. It is natural that in the coal industry 


each producing field is seeking to widen the territory in which | 
field | 


it can market ils preducts, but each producing coal 


should have a fair chance to successfully compete for its share | 


the trade and not be discriminated against and lose 
natural markets and advantages through unfair, unjust, and 
discriminatory freight rates. 

Ohio has a just right to be proud of her diversified indus- 
tries. The good people of my State have an excellent history 
of achievement in agriculture, mining, manufacturing, and 
other industrial activities, but the existing and prevailing sys- 
tem of coal freight rates is literally killing one of the greatest 
industries of my State. 
bad, and the great mines of my State and district are in many 
instances idle. Millions of dollars have been invested in the 


vr 


mining industry, and thousands of miners and their families | 


are dependent upon this industry for their livelihood. To-day 
a large part of this capital is idle and thousands of miners are 
unemployed. Conditions in many of the mining fields are sad 
and desperate. Men have not had employment for months. 
Their homes have been mortgaged, their savings exhausted, 
and actual want and hardship exist in many localities. Only 
ihe kindness of the merchants in extending credit prevents 
men, women, and little children from facing actual want and 
hunger. 

The United States Coal Commission, which cost the tax- 
payers of this country approximately $650,000 investigating 
this industry, in its report dated September 20, 1923, has this 
to say: 

The railroads tapping the coal fields have competed for prospective 
tonnage from new fields and by rate adjusiments 
markets for the operators on their lines. 


have expanded 

It is evident from the foregoing that the railroads in their 
competition for new business have helped expand the markets 
of the new fields. If this had been accomplished by fair 
methods, I would have no complaint. But, ladies and gentle- 
men, the railroads have had more than a passing interest in 
the development of the newer coal fields. The coal commission 
did not go far enough in its investigation. In stating that 
the railroads by rate adjustments have expanded markets for 
the operators on their lines they did not stress the fact that 
development by such methods has resulted in stunting the 
growth of the old established fields, such as Ohio, nor that these 
new fields by favored freight-rate adjustments had absorbed 
the markets and displaced the coal from Ohio mines. Statis- 
tics show that Ohio coal mining has retrograded in the last 
few years. It is not disputed that the industry has grown 
like a mushroom in the adjoining States of West Virginia, 
Kentucky, and other sections. 

To illustrate, I have prepared a table of the coal produced 
in these States in the years 1900, 1910, 1923, 1924, and 1925. 
The figures were furnished by authority of the United States 


its | 


The Ohio coal situation is extremely | 
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Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce, and the 1925 fig 
ures are subject to revision: 
1900 110 162 ra4 
Ohio ! 8,150 i Y 10, 000, 000 47 m0 25, YOO, 000 
We t Virvinia 9 { 7 | ¢ 08 (100, 000, 000 101, 683. 000 24, 036, 000 
KeNTUCK Js, 4 i4.¢ a $1, 000, OOO 4 1°7. O00 wie 
Th ina S S4. Ua IR, SSO, S15 27. OOO. OOO sO. O00 2°. O87, Ob 
IHinoi 25, 767, Os 15, 900, 216 | 54, 000, 000 6S, 323, OOO 8, 795, OOO 
An examination of the forezoing figures will disclose that in 
1900 Ohio, West Virginia, and Ilinois production was about on 
a par. Ohio produced almost double the ined tounages o 
Kentucky and Indiana. Au interesting comparison is shown by 
un examination of the production of West Virginia and Ken 
tucky as compered with that of Ohio. It will be noted from 
the foregoing table that Kentucky's production has increased 
from approximately 5,000,000 tons to 538,000.000 tons in the 


ginia’s production has grown 
by leaps and bounds, increasing from approximately 00,000 
to 124,000,000 during this time. Kentucky's 
has increased until it is approximately ten times as ! 
was in 1900. West Virginia's production is almost six times as 
large as it was in 1900. Ohio's production is only about one 
and one-half times as large in the same period of time 

Has this rapid i in the producing coal fields men- 
tioned been the result of the normal and natural growth of this 
contend that it is 
not. Ohio operators and miners have had, and still have. toe 
contend with unfavorable and discriminatory freight rates in 
which the usual factors, such as distance, have been 
These freight rates, especially favoring the producing 
West Virginia and Kentucky, have placed Ohio coal at a disad 
vantage. With a tremendous natural industrial and fuel-con 
suming territory near their mines, Ohio shippers have seen their 
natural and local markets absorbed by coal from mines in West 
Virginia, Kentucky, and other States 100 to 400 miles farther 
distant. These coal fields have been given an unfair advantage 
over Ohio mines by a system of unfair freight 


~~ 
tons rroduction 


ifce as li 


Inereise 


iznored 
fields of 


rates favoring 


the long haul from mines to markets. 


In the Ohio and Michigan coul cases decided by the commis 
sion June 8, 1923, one of the members of t 


>, 


expressed the opinion— 


ie) coTninission 


that at that time the rates from West Virginia and Kentucky should be 
60 and 90 cents, respectively, higher than from Ohio. 

Another member of the commission also expressed the 
opinion— 


that in former times the long-baul mines were perhaps needed to steady 
the markets by their competition, needed 
for that purpose. 


As a rule they are not now 


He expressed the further opinion that it was quite possible 
that there could be a direct saving of from $500,000,000 to 
$750,000,000 a year in the price of coal to the consumers, with 
much additional indirect saving through lower rates, manufae- 
turing costs, and so forth. 

Ohio contends that the differentials should be increased to 
an extent that would restore the original normal relationship 
existing between the various districts. We believe the method 
of increasing the lake cargo coal rates pursued by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission has severely handicapped the 
successful marketing of Ohio coal. As a result of an investi- 


gation conducted in 1912, the lake cargo rates from Pittsburgh 
and Ohio districts were fixed at 75 cents per ton from the No, 8 
Cambridge and Hocking districts. At the time this rate was 
established a rate of 97 cents was fixed from Kanawha and 
Kentucky, the differential over Ohio being 22 cents, and a rate 
of $1.12 from Pocahontas and New River, or a differential 
over Ohio of 37 cents. General rate incréases since that time 
have been approved by the commission as follows: 1917, Ex 
parte 74, 15 per cent increase; 1918, General Order No, 28, 25 
per cent-increase ; 1920, Ex parte 74, 40 per cent increase; and 
1922, Docket 13293, 10 per cent reduction. 

The general increases mentioned were made upon the main- 
taining of a fixed differential under which the same increase 
per ton was applied from each district. This was assuming 
that the expenses for transportation of coal increased in the 


same proportion from each district without regarding the 
service involved. This reasoning was unsound, because the 


Ohio districts are much closer to the lake ports than the West 
Virginia and Kentucky districts. The following is a statement 


of average comparative distances of a few districts: Ohio, 170 
miles; Kanawha, 342 miles; Kentucky, 425 miles; Pocahontas 
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aml New River, 400 miles. No one will contend that distance 
is not a measure of the service, Since the Ohio distances are 
Closer to the lake ports than the other districts, it is apparent 
1 all that the relative increase in transportation costs should 
have operated to increase the differentials. If a percentage 
increase had been used, the Ohio differential under Kanawha 
and Kentucky in 1922 would have been 50 cents to-day instead 
of 28 cents. It is interesting te note that from 1909 to 1918 a 
total tonnage of 228,000,000 tons of lake cargo coal was 
shipped. West Virginia and Kentucky shipped 37 per cent and 
Ohio 21 per cent. Since the last year named Ohio's percentage 
of the total has fallen to 5 per cent and the States of West 
Virginia and Kentucky have rapidly advanced to 85 per cent. 
The greater portion of this shift has occurred since 1920, when 
the largest flat increase in rates took place. The figures for the 
past few years are very interesting and are as follows: 
ee a 
West Vir- 
Year Ohio rinia and 
| Kentucky 


e r Tons Tons 
De asenes stv ccenanetetosidmaibans &, 952,668 | 14,326, 522 
ved 


SRNL parameataran GS ea ee 
| i 


Figures available show that for the year 1925 the lake coal 
tonnage of Ohio was 1,450,230 tons, or 5.53 per cent; Pennsyl- 
vania, 2.480.481 tons, or 9.42 per cent; West Virginia, 15,676,912 
tous, or 59.52 per cent; Kentucky, 6,606,912 tons, or 25.09 per 
cent. 

Wages paid to Ohto miners in these years were as follows: 
1922, $70,994,928; 1924, $47,158,333; and estimated for 1925, 
$32.000, 000. 

The foregoing is evidence of the tremendous loss to Ohio. 

Most of the western Pennsylvania and Ohio districts have 
undergone only slight change in boundaries during the past sev- 
eral years, while some of the central and southern West Vir- 
ginia and easiern Kentucky districts gradually have expanded 
southward, without corresponding changes of rates to the lake 
ports. Distance and transportation conditions have had little 


“or no consideration in the fixing of the rate structure on lake- 


cargo coal, 

According to the report of the special examiners of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, if the Pittsburgh rate of 78 cents 
had taken the normal increases without the maintenance of 
fixed diiferentials, it would be $1.385 instead of $1.66, and the 
differentials between the Ohio district and the southwestern 
Virginia and Kentucky districts would vary from about 40 cents 
to 67.5 cents. To show the unfairness of the maintenance of 
fixed differentials under a series of general rate increases, and 
that it bears more heavily on the nearer districts in proportion 
than on the farthest districts, and that it results in diminish- 
ing the rates of certain districts to the detriment of Ohio and 
its gecgraphical edvantage, I am incorporating herewith the 
following table: 








Rate on | ; Percent- 
istrict May i, | Pre sent |” age of 
12 | Te | increase 

Die Gi CODE. 6 ais cccsiiwitticnnbates idee $0.75 $1.63 117.3 
RN oss Die bends < ppebiomdeniengenanieeeilie negated .78 1. 66 112.8 
IE nies bas ovendccuirusdsnedignbiecnshiinatee Geeenaantd . 1. 72 91.1 
SI nnsia dk ontatse-coaie Ghkitastsval use a taiaidienele ker = area 90 i 1.81 101.1 
Meyersdale Sik hk cng ew ih nde sdetaiaccbeditente aNd 1.12 | 1.88 67.8 
a ee a - 9634) 1.91 97.4 
Kentucky, Kenova, Thacker, Big Sandy Kanawha .97 1.91 96.9 
Cumberland-Piedmont, Ganley -..___._.........-..- 1.12 1.% 72.3 
Tug River, New River, Pocahontas, Clinch Valiey 

ON: 0 OS Donic taccsneteninnateactinkubitiwsinaieiehie 1.12 | 2.06 %.9 





During the period’ stated above, the changes that eccurred 
in 54 commodity rates on low-grade products fer hauls of from 
1i4 to 225 miles, averaging 177.8 miles, were shown to be an 
average of 80.4 per cent. Among these commodities were 
billets, bricks, cement, coke, fertilizer, fleur, grain, pig iron, 
lime, limestene, lumber, ore, salt, sand, stone, and wood pulp. 
The level of class rates increased 90 per cent. From the fore- 
geing it will be seen that lake cargo coal has sustained a much 
greater increase than bulk or package goods have borne in the 
same part of the country. : 

A ton of coal frem the Pittsburgh district, a distance of 
177.1 miles, with a rate of $1.66 yields a tou-mile earning of 
9.37 mills. 

From tke Hocking Valley, Crooksyille, or Shawnee dis- 
tricts, a distance of 192 miles, with a rate of $1.63 yields a 
ton-mile earning of 8.49 mills, 
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The McRoberts field in Kentucky, in the State where Mr 
Rowsion lives, a distance of 469.9 miles, with a rate of $1 91 
yields a ton-mile earning of 4.06 mills. a 

Clinch Valley, in the State where my distinguished frien: 
Mr. Perry, lives, a distance of 462.2 miles, with a rate of 
$2.06 yields a ton-mile earning of 4.47 mills. 

These comparisons are made for the purpose of showing that 
the earned yield by the lake-cargo coal rates from the various 
districts in a comparison similar to the foregoing might be 
made for proof that the earning for the shorter and the longer 
hauls indicates an improper adjustment of coal freight rates, 
Further and similar comparisons might be made, but I do not 
care to burden the Recorp. : 

Statistics further reveal that car earnings on traffic from the 
Pittsburgh and No, 8 district of Ohio amount to approximately 
$6.75, and that traffic from the southern districts yields ap 
proximately $4.14. It can be truthfully stated thot this is no 
doubt the result of differences in lake-cargo coal rates, For 
example, of only 25 cents and 40 cents between the rate and 
hauls of 177 miles from Pittsburgh on the one hand and 471 
miles from McRoberts and 509 miles from the Stonega districts 
on the other; or differences in distance of 294 and 332 miles, 
It further demonstrates that existing differentials are unreason- 
able and unfair for the service performed in comparison with 
those in effect from the Ohio districts. 

If we take a maximum and minimum cost of assembly and 
terminal expenses, deduct them from the existing rates, and 
compare the ton-mile earnings yield for road-haul service alone 
by the balance of the rate in each instance, it will show a 
yield of between 6.5 from Ohio and Pennsylvania districts 
and between 3 and approximately 3.8 miles from districts over 
400 miles from the lake ports. 

The distressed and deplorfible conditions existing in the soft- 
coal industry of the great State of Ohio have been vividly and 
truthfully portrayed by the press and people of my State. It 
is my intention to read out of my time an article which I 
believe truthfully describes existing conditions: 


INDUSTRY SBCOND IN STATE ONLY Tures Years AGo Now Firri; 
Reasons ANALYZED 


The coal-mining industry, which but three years ago ranked second 
only to agriculture as the greatest industry of the State, has collapsed 
until in 1925 tt ranked as the fifth industry of the State. Steel, 
rubber, and clay and brick products have passed it. 

To-day more than 34,000 Ohio coal miners are ont of work. Most 
of them have not done a day's work for more than six months. Some 
bave not had work for two years. 

Most of these 34,000 idle miners have families. Suffering and pri- 
vation among these people in the Hocking Valley and Cambridge fields 
has been the worst ever known this winter. 

Of 1,500 mines in the State, less than 300 are operating to-day. 
They are losing money every day, and it is simply a question with 
the operator whether he will suffer a smaller loss by operating the 
mine than from the upkeep and deterioration if it was idle. 

Yet there is no etrike or lockout in Ohio. Operators and miners 
are on the best of terms and are cooperating desperately in attempts 
to keep the mines going. 


OTHER FIELDS RESPONSIBLE 


West Virginia and Kentucky fields have paralyzed the Ohio coal- 
mining industry and stolen its business. 

Of the 70,000,000 tons of coal used in Ohio last year, only 12,000,000 
tens of coal was Ohio mined. The rest was shipped in from West 
Virginia and Kentucky and seld right under the noses ef Ohio op- 
erators, 

Ohio's production drepped from 45,878,191 tons a year in 1920 to 
23,000,000 in 1925. This year’s production, unless there is a radical 
change ia conditions, may not reach 12,000,000 tons. 

This despite the fact that Ohio has the coal, the mines, and the 
miners to furnish all its own 70,000,000 tons a year consumption. 

For years Ohio controlled the Jake coal trade, “ the cream of the 
business.” In 1918 Ohio sent 9,536,734 tons, or 33 per cent, of the 
entire amcunt of coal shipped from the lake ports. The same year 
West Virginia had 32 per cent and Kentucky but 4 per cent of the 
lake trade. 

Last year the West Virginia operators sent 15,676,779 tons of coal 
all the way across Ohio and grabbed off 60 per cent of the lake trade, 
while Kentucky sent 6,606,912 tons to the Lakes, getting 25 per cent of 
the lake business. Ohio shipped only 1,450,230 tons, or 5.53 per cent. 

Laboratory tests have proved that Ohio coal is not surpassed by 
any in the country. Its No. 8 vein is beyond dispute the best steam 
coal to be purchased, and other veins are unexcelled for household use. 
it has more beat units than either the West Virginia or Kentucky 
coals, yet both these are being sold throughout the State while Ohio 
mines stand idle, 
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Hearings and arguments before the Interstate Commerce Commisston 
rreight-rate adjustments are long drawn-out fights, 

rhousands of Obio miners’ families are existing and have been 
existing for months on $3 a week in benefits supplied by the United 
Mine Workers. 

The foregoing portrays in part the want, suffering, and desti- 
ute conditions existing in the coal regions of Ohio to-day, and 
. causes, The Ohio coal industry is fighting with its back 
the wall. It is fighting for its very life and existence. It 
« down, but not entirely out. 

‘ir. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 


on 


il 
’ 


t 
{ 
{ 
i 
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Mr. UNDERWOOD. I prefer to finish my statement and | 


vield after I have completed. 

“ vr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The gentleman has made the 
statement that Kentucky and West Virginia have stolen the 
conl business from Ohio. I call the gentleman's attention to 
the recent statements of C. J. Goodyear, commissioner of the 
Pittsburgh Producers’ Coal Association——— 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, I yielded for a ques- 
tion and not for a speech. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And C. FE. Lesher. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, | decline to yield unless 
the gentleman desires to ask a question. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I am not going to make a 
speech. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will be glad to answer any questions, 
but do not think that the gentleman should endeavor to inject 
a speech into my remarks. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Iam just merely prefacing a short 
quezyion. C. BE, Lesher, assistant to the president of the Pitts- 
burea Coal Co., and F. A. Dodson, vice president of the Pitts- 
burgh Coal Co., which is the largest producer of coal in Penn- 
sylvania, and I ask the gentleman if he has read the articles 
published by them surveying the coal industry in Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia; and if he has, whether 
they claim the loss of business in Ohio and Pennsylvania is 
due to rates? Do they make any such claim? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Mr. Chairman, in answer to that, cer- 
tainly the gentleman from Kentucky will not contend. in view 
of the report of the impartial investigators appointed by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for the purpose of making a 
truthful and impartial investigation of this question, that the 
above statement is true, because this report upheld in greater 
part the contention of the Pittsburgh and Ohio operators— 
that there was a discrimination in rates; that to-day——— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Ohio 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I have 10 additional minutes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, IT yield 10 minutes 
more to the gentleman from Ohio. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized 
for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But I did not ask about that. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Just a minute until I finish answering 
the question. The gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] 
denominated the report of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s own examiners a revolutionary proposal. I ask the 
gentleman in all fairness if he thinks the report of the special 
iuvestigators recommending a change in the existing coal 
freight rates or a widening in the differentials now existing 
between Ohio, West Virginia, Kentucky, and other fields is an 
unfair or a biased report? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It is undoubtedly unfair and 
is revolutionary, and as shown by the commissioner of the 
Pittsburgh Coal Producers’ Association, and by the executive 
ollicers of the greatest coal companies of Pennsylvania, The 
rate question is not the question that is hurting Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. If that report should be adopted and you 
should have a differential of from 53 to 88 cents on the ton, 
it would put all of these other States out of business and 
would absolutely destroy their business. On the other hand, 
if the suggestion was followed as advocated by these parties 
here, you would then be in the market. The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission did not accept that report. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand, and regret to say, that 
the Interstate Commerce Commission did not accept the report 
of its own examiners. I wonder whether or not the remarks 
of the able and distinguished gentleman from Kentucky made 
on March 16, 1925, and subsequent propaganda, which went 
forth from the other States, resulting in the protests which 
the gentleman asked the various States to’ make against the 
adoption of the report, had any effect upon the commission? 
I algo desire to ask the gentleman from Kentucky whether or 
hot the well-timed speech which he made on the floor of the 
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House Tuesday of this week can be connected tn any manner 
with the orders of the Interstate Commerce Commission, to 
which I have referred, made on the second and eighth days of 
this month? 

I also wonder whether or not the speech which he placed in 
the Recory a few weeks before the report of the investigating 
committee came before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for argument, severely criticizing that report, had any connec- 
tion with or bearing upon the decision of the commission, or 
was it made for the purpose of influencing the action of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in the pending cases? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It did not, and was not made 
for that purpose. Two Senators from Ohi criticized the com- 
mission for deciding the case against them. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. 1 am glad the gentleman stated that 
these coincidences bave no connection. The gentleman is an 
eloquent and able speaker for the operators, miners, and people 
of his district and State, although I do not agree with what 
he suys and the logic of his reasoning. I like the gentleman 
and wish that we had him in Ohio to help carry on our fight, 
as he has ably defended the interests of the people of Ken- 
tucky as he sees them. The gentleman should not criticize our 
Senators for awakening to the seriousness of our situation, 

Mr. PEERY. Will the gentleman vield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will gladly yield to my colleague 
from Virginia, whose district embraces a part of the great 
Pocahontas coal field. 

Mr. PEERY. The railroads carrying coal from the coal 
fields of West Virginia, Kentucky, and Virginia are not asking 
for any increased rates to the Lakes, are they? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I understand that is the case. 

Mr. PEERY. Then the position of the people of Ohio is that 
the southern railroads which carry this coal to the Lakes from 
these fields should be compelled to exact a higher rate than 
they are now demanding? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. In answer to the gentleman's question 
let me say that is a peculiar fact; it is passing strange that the 
railroads serving the States of West Virginia, Kentucky, and 
Virginia in hauling lake-cargo coal should oppose an increase 
in coal freight rates from these fields if they have no interest 
in the development of those fields other than the hauling of 
coal. They have given much assistance in the development of 
these newer fields, and if I am informed correctly I think the 
railroads are interested other thin in the coal rates from these 
various States, and I hope my friend—— 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The railroads do not and can 
not own any coal lands in Kentucky. 

Mr. PEERY. And they can not and do not in Virginia or 
West Virginia. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. Practically all of the railroads in the 
past have opposed a readjustment of coal freight rates before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. I would like to ask 
the gentleman this question: Does he claim that the rate from 
the various fields of Kentucky, West Virginia, and Virginia, 
the gentleman's own State, to the lake ports, with a spread 
of approximately 25 to 40 cents per ton in differentials, and 
with a difference in distance aggregating approximately 100 
to 400 miles is a compensatory rate to the railroad for the 
transporting of that product? Are such rates a fair and just 
return for the service rendered over the long haul, considering 
cost of service, distance, and topography of the country? 

Mr. PEERY. The railroads are making money; they are 
very prosperous, and they are not asking for any increase in 
those rates, and the logical result of the gentleman's conten- 
tion will be this: If the rate of differential is made greater, 
then you shut off Virginia, West Virginia, and Kentucky coal 
fields from this market which they now enjoy, and you would 
stifle competition. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. No; Ohio does not desire to stifle 
competition. We believe in the true American policy that no 
section of the country should be permitted to develop at the 
expense of another section. We believe that the practice 
which has grown up in the past of giving to various States or 
sections a preference in freight rates is unjust. Rates that are 
discrinainatory, preferential, or unfair to any district or seec- 
tion are wrong and should be corrected. I believe the rail- 
roads in the past have opposed lowering of the rates in Ohio, 
and a readjustment of coal freight rates in general, in part, 
for the reason that it might mean a general readjustment of 
all freight rates, particularly over the long and short hauls, 
which would also greatly benefit the agricultural interests of 
our country. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD, 1 will yield to my distinguished col- 
league from Ohio, 
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Mr. MURPHY. The gentleman from West Virginia has just 
remarked that the railroads were prospering 

Mr. PEERY. Virginia, please. 

Mr. MURPHY. Virginia—were prospering. There is no 
question about that, because they are charging outrageous rates 
for hauling coal in Ohio and western Pennsylvania to the lake 
ports; that is one reason they are prospering. They are beg- 
ving the question, however, down in a territory where they 
haul this coal from; American labor is not being paid on the 
basis it is paid in Pennsylvania and Ohio. That is another 
question that comes up. It is one of the things that is hidden 
behind these unfair rates. I hope that time will cqme when 
you will take things as they are. It is also a question of 
wages, and is not only a question of coal rates or freight rates. 
Pay the men in Kentucky, Virginia, and West Virginia as fair 
a rate of weges as they pay in Ohio and Pennsylvania and it 
will do much to correct the situation. We will struggle along 
all right. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I thank the gentleman for his con- 
tribution to my speech. I know that he is interested in the 
welfare of the operators and miners of our State. 

Mr. MURPHY. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. I will yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission fixes freight rates; can it enter into the wage question? 

Mr. MURPILY. It seems the Interstate Commerce Comimis- 
sion is robbing western Pennsylvania and Ohio; that they are 
denying to those States the benefit of their natural advantages 
and location. This is not fair. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. That is true. I believe West Virginia 
and Kentucky would be more benefited in the future if they 
would endeavor to develop industries in their States near their 
mines that would use a part at least of their coal production. 
They are making an economic mistake by hauling all of their 
coal out of their States and neglecting the development of their 
industrial life. Some day in the future they will see this 
error and that their present policy of transporting their coal 
undue distances to compete with other coal much nearer the 
markets is wrong. Ohio is only asking fair play and a square 
deal. The farmers, business, and professional men and labor of 
Ohio all believe our cause is just. 

I can see before me to-day in the mining fields, composing a 





part of the district which I have the honor to represent, thou-. 


sands of these loyal, patriotic American citizens face to face 
with actual want and hardship. Ladies and gentlemen, the 
miners of Ohio, who have always been honest, fearless, and 
true to their families, their country, and their God, believe that 
partial relief can be granted by a removal of the existing dis- 
criminatory ond unjust freight rates which give undue ad- 
vantage to the neighboring coal States of West Virginia and 
Kentucky. 

If you will go with me into the mining fields of Ohio to-day, 
with which I am acquainted, I can show you the coal miner liv- 
ing in a modest and simple home, where he sits with his family 
brooding over the unkindness of fate. If you knew the miners 
of my district and State as I know them, if you had associated 
with them as I have done, if you only knew the many hardships 
they have encountered and are encountering to-day, I am sure 
that you and the good people who have sent me here would 
not ask that I remain silent upon a question which is of vital 
importance to the happiness and welfare of thousands of men, 
women, and children in the coal fields of my State and district. 

We should remember that the coal miner is just like other 
men, with the same patriotic devotion to his country that is 
found in other men, 

1 am interested in their welfare. It is my duty to represent 
them, as well as all my people, in this Congress. I have been 
their friend and will continue to help them by my vote and in- 
fluence whenever possible. The Ohio miner only seeks for him- 
self and family what every true American wants—an honest 
living and a square chance to work in unrestricted and un- 
hampered competition with his fellow workers in other fields. 
I want all sections and all the people of this great country to 
prosper and be happy. I-regret that any of our people must 
suffer where it is possible to grant them a measure of relief. 
[ Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. UNDERWOOD. May I have five additional minutes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I really have all of my time 
taken. 

Mr. Chairman, T yield 20 minutes to the gentleman from 
Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Mississippi is recog- 
nized for 20 minutes, 
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Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, on yesterday we had a ery a 
deal of debate on the part of some of the gentlemen from N w 
York on the wet side of the liquor question.’ I called the offic, 5 
of the gentleman from New York {Mr. O'Connor] and the other 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CEeLLER] to inform them that [ 
expected to refer to their remarks briefly this afternoon, \y 
O'Connor, I learned, is out of the city and Mr. CeLier did not 
answer. 

I just wish to say in passing—and I believe I represent tha 
sentiment of at least 75 per cent of the Democrats of the Hoyse 
and in the country when I say it—that we do not approve of 
Mr. O'Connor's attack on one of the leading ministers of tho 
country made here on yesterday [applause], a man who js 
striving for the moral and spiritual advancement of the Ameri- 
can people. [Applause.] 

One of the most amusing habits that has developed among 
those who wish to change the eighteenth amendment and modify 
the prohibition law is to use the names of George Washington 
General Grant, Andrew Jackson, and other great figures of his. 
tory to sustain their arguments. They remind me of the poet's 
question when he asked: 

What damned error, but some sober brow 
Will bless it and approve it with a text, 
Hiding the grossness with fair ornament? 

[Applause. ] 

It seems that whenever they want to advance an unsound 
argument they always pick one of the notable figures of history 
and use him as a text. I want to read you an extract from 
the wet speech made on yesterday by the gentleman from New 
York {Mr. CeLter] in which, among other things he says: 

George Washington could never have won his battles on barley water 
and pop any more than General Grant could have won his battles on 
ginger ale and chocolate soda. 


He was speaking in favor of light wine and beer in particu- 
lar and against prohibition in general. 

That is the first time I ever heard that intoxicating liquors 
aga so much to the military success of those great 
eaders. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, he turns the sunlight in upon the mis- 
takes of history. Just think what virtue there must be in 
strong drink! Suppose, for instance, at the Battle of New 
Orleans, when “ Old Hickory” Jackson with his rugged vyol- 
unteers “taught the newly-fledged American eagle to match 
his talons with the lion’s strength” and established our coun- 
try’s position as a world power—I wonder what the gentleman 
from New York thinks would have been America’s fate on that 
dreadful day, if the British general had gone to the bar before 
going to the battlefield. [Laughter.] 

Suppose that Stonewall Jackson, in his wonderful valley 
campaign, instead of drilling his men, praying to God, and 
keeping his powder dry, had carried out the ideas of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CreLter] and loaded himself up 
with those beverages which he contends contributed so much 
to the success of Washington and Grant! How much more 
complete would have been all those victories, from Harpers 
Ferry to Bull Run. [Laughter.] 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that on that fatal day at Gettys- 
burg, when General Lee was preparing for that terrific drive 
up the deadly slepe of Cemetery Hill, he had only had the 
foresight to follow the advice of the gentleman from New York, 
and, instead of relying upon his own great genius and the 
courage and valor of his men, he had become intoxicated on 
light wine and beer. [Laughter.] No doubt, in the opinion of 
the gentleman from New York, he would have swept every- 
thing before him in a wild riot of inglorious defeat, brought 
the war to a speedy conclusion, and placed above this Capitol 
the flag of the Confederacy. So that, instead of a seat in this 
body, the gentleman from New York might have been to-day 
the ambassador to Richmond. |[Laughter.] 

At the Battle of Waterloo—which, we may say, was one of 
the mistakes of his history, according to the logie of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. CrerLier]—suppose that Napoleon, 
who had conquered a nation by the force of his genius, and had 
trampled with colossal strides the map of Europe under his 
imperial heel, when he came to this last stand, think what 
might have been the course of Europe's history if he had been 
well fortified on that occasion with light wine and beer. [Ap- 
plause and langhter.] 

These are some of the military mistakes of history which, 
according to the speech of the gentleman from New York, 
might have been averted. The same doctrine would apply to 
civil life. Take, for instance, the case of Henry Ford. If in- 
toxicating liquors would inspire military genius, it would evi- 
dently have the same effect on financial genius. 
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Think what a mistake Mr. Ford has made fn his life-long 
sobriety! “Why, ff he would tank up on those beverages recom- 
mended by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cetrrn], he 
“ould no doubt, sell Lincoln cars at the same price that he 
is now sélling Fords—so long as he and they lasted. [Laugh- 
er ] 

: ‘A MeMaer. How about Muscle Shoals? 

Mr. RANKIN. And there is no telling what he could do at 
Muscle Shoals. [ Laughter. ] 
~ vurther than that, think what the sober, silent statesman in 
the White House, who has been using all his genius and all 
his political sagacity trying to harmonize the tariff barons of 
New England with the corn growers of lowa! Just think what 
the effect would be if he would ‘resort to beverages recom- 
mended by the gentleman from New Yerk. [Laughter.] 

Then tell me he would not be inspired to such an extent that 
he could even “weld the wooden handle into a pewter spoon; 
ernft the dead bough to the living trunk and make it blossom 
ye the rose: cause oil and water to dwell together placidly in 
the same bottle, and make boon companions of the spider and 
the fly.’ [Laughter.] He could easily solve those problems 
py bringing together the discordant elemeuts of his party and 
thereby realize the ambition of his heart to reap a nomination 
for a third term. [Laughter.] 

No, Mr. Chairman, all of this propaganda can not detract 
from the names of Washington and Grant. If they were alive 
to-day, the chances are they would both favor a strict en- 
forcement of this law. All of this propaganda is having no 
effect whatever upon the Christian men and women of the 
United States. [Applause.] All of this propaganda is having 
no weight with the great mass of our people—with the great 
rank and file of the Democratic Party who have fought its 
battles for more than 100 years. [Applause.] 

I have no quarrel with the gentlemen from New York. 
Every man is entitled to his own opinion, but I should like 
for it to be understoed now that the Democratic Party is not 
a wet party. [Applause.] I should like for it to be under- 
stood that the eighteenth amendment is just as binding upon 
Democrats as it is upon Republicans. [Applause.] I should 
like for it to be untdersteod that the great mass of Christian 
men and women throughout this great Republic who believe 
in law enforcement are in favor ef enforcing the prohibition 
law as it new stands. [Applanse.] 

Mr. KVAUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN. Yes. 

Mr. KVALE. Is it not a fact that the father of the eight- 
eenth amendment was Senator Moxris Sirerrarp, a Democrat 
of Texas? [Applause.] 

Mr. RANKIN. That is my understanding. 

The gentleman from New York [Mr. O'Conner] in closing 

his address on yesterday pomted across the aisle toward the 
Republican side and said, “ We will meet you at Phillipi in 
1928,” or words to that effect. I want to say now that we 
are going to meet you at Philippi, but we are not going to meet 
you on a wet platform or one of light wine and beer. [Ap- 
ilause.] 
When the Democratic Party comes back inte power it will 
not be through the open saloon nor as a result of temporizing 
on a great moral issue. I express, as I said, the opinion of 
the vast majority of the Democrats of the country when I 
say that we are not goimg to nominate a wet candidate for 
President, nor run him on a wet platform. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will yield to the gentleman from Texas 
in order that he may read a telegram. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘This is a telegram dated at Dover, Del, 


amd addressed to myself at the House Office Building, Washing- 
ton, D. C.: 


Remarks attributed to me by Representative O'Connor are utterly 
unfounded. I do not believe the steries told by wet propagandists 
about drinking Congressmen. Have never detected a sign ef liquor 
drinking on any Congressmen in 10 years I have been in Washington. 

CLaReNce True WILSON, 


I reeommend the above to my colleague from New York [Mr. 
O'Connor] and I hope that with his usual sense of fairness and 
proper treatment of a Christian minister he will do ‘the square 
thing. ‘ 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of 
Iny time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back seven minutes. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Will not the gentleman yield ‘to me? Iam 


Sure the gentleman does not want a misstatement to appear in 
the Recor, Af 
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Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman from Towa yield me a 
half minute so that I may answer au question by the gentleman 
from New York? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle 
man from Mississippi cne-palf minate. 

Mr. BOYLAN. 1 am sure the gentleman wants the Recorp 
to be straight. The gentleman made the statement at the be- 
ginning of his remarks that the gentleman from New York 
{Mr. O'Connor] condemned the Christian ministry of this 
country. Mr. O'Connor made no such statement. His whole 
remarks were directed to the remarks of a single clergyman. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman misunderstood me. What I 
said was that we do not agree with him in the attack he made 
on yesterday on one of the leading Christian men of this 
country. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOYLAN. Then the gentleman will correct that in 
his renmrks? 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman is mistaken about what I 
said, as he will see from an examination of the Recorp. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Kansns [Mr. Wurre]. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentie- 
men of the committee, it might, and properly will, relieve me 
from interruptions through the asking of questions if Tlouse 
Joint Resolution 164 shall be read. It will require but a few 
moments to do so, and I will ask the Clerk to read the resolu- 
tion in my time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


JOINT RESOLUTION PROPOSING AN AMENDMENT TO THE CONSTITUTION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Untted 
States of America in Congreas aascmbled (two-thirds of each House con- 
curring therein), That the following article is proposed as an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States, which shall be valid ‘to 
all intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the seveval States: 

“ARTICLE — 


“Section 1. The terms of the President and Vice President shall 
end at noon on the 24th day of January, and the terms of Senators 
and Representatives at noon on the 4th day of January of the years 
in which such terms would have ended if this article bad not been 
ratified ; and the terms of their suceessors shall then begin. 

“Sac. 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, 
and such meeting shall be on the 4th day of January, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different dny. 

“Sec. 3. If the Louse of Representatives has not ehosen a Preat- 
dent, whenever the right of choice devolves upon them, before the 
time fixed for the beginuing of his ‘term, ‘then the Vice President 
chosen for the same term shall act as President until the Mouse of 
Representatives chooses a President; and the Congress may by lew 
provide for the case where the Vice President has not been chosen 
before the time fixed for the beginning of ‘bia term, declating what 
officer shall then act as President, and such officer shall act accord- 
ingly until the House of Representatives chooses a resident, or 
until the Senate cheoses a Vice President. 

“Sec. 4. If the President elect dies before the time fixed for the be- 
ginning of his term, then the Vice President elect shall becdme Preat- 
dent; and the Congress may by law provide for the case of the death 
beth of the President elect and Vice President elect before the ‘time 
fixed for the beginning of the term, for the case of the death of any 
of the persons from whom the House of Representatives may choose a 
President whenever the right of ¢cheice devolves upon them, and for 
the case of death of any of the persons from whom the Senate may 
choose a Vice President whenever the right of choice devolves upen 
them. 

“ Sec. 5. Sections 1 and 2.shall ‘take effect on the 30th day of ‘Novem- 
ber of the year following the year in which this article is ratified.” 


Mr. WHITE of Kansas. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the mem- 
bers of the committee to kindly refrain from asking questions 
until I may have completed this statement. I have 30 minutes, 
and I think I can complete it in 25, and then I shall be glad 
to be interrogated on any phase of the resolution and answer 
to the best of my ability. My purpose in having it read is 
that the language of the resolution is so clear and so appll- 
cable that I think everyone will understand it, and I think it 
will preclude the interruptions which might otherwise have 
occurred. The purpose of ‘the proposed amendment is to bring 
the rule of the assembling of the Congress and the inauguration of 
the President into conformity with the theory of representative 
government. 

What goed reason can be urged for retaining tn power for 
four months a Congress which has been displaced at the elec- 
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tion by a new and different Congress? I say, what reason can 
be urged for so doing which can not be urged for retaining 
them one or even two years? 

This is truly a representative Government. Representation 
ix the basic stone upon which the structure securely rests. 
The candidate confers with his ¢onstituent. He solemnly 
sipulates to do a certain thing. He never told a constituent 
that in any instance where his opinions were in conflict with 
their expressed wishes he would disregard those wishes and 
be governed by his own judgment. Ah, no, you never heard 
of a living man that would make such a proclamation. ‘That 
would require a hardihood beyond that of the ordinary can- 
didate for Congress. I ask you, gentlemen, after the people 
have spoken at the polls for a change of policy, a pronounced 
change, when have they a normal, reasonable right to expect 
that change? When, I ask, when? I listen. Do I hear some 
one answer “In two years?” No. I listen again. No one 
says “In two years” and why not two years? Because it 
would be a perfidious thing, in a country with a representa- 
tive Government, to stifle (he demands of the people for two 
years. Then, why for one year? What free man can be 
found te justify this unreasonable delay? There is not one. 
Well, there may be a reactionary one or two, possibly three. 
Oh, that makes me think of the Patriarch of Uz. His reac- 
tionary comforters launched their invectives at him for hours 
and days. Ife turned upon them a look of pity, not, I imag- 
ine, uumingled with scorn, as he said: “ No doubt ye are the 
people, and wisdom will die with you.” 

There might have been, and there doubtless was, some jus- 
tification for the present rule in the beginning of the Govern- 
ment. United States Senators could not then, with fair con- 
venience, after being elected by the legislatures usually in ses- 
sion in the winter months, reach the capital much earlier 
than March 4. They now are and have been elected for a 
number of years at the sume time Representatives are chosen 
and the change in date now proposed would cause no 
inconvenience. 

Some one has said, “ We will not get as good a class of men.” 
Oh, yes; we will get just as’ good a grade of men and much 
better service; and why? Simply because you will hold your 
election after the last session of Congress, instead of between 
the sessions as at present. Listen! Let me tell you that which 
you already know. We are not more than well started with our 
first session until the campaign begins for another election, and 
that clecition is held only 4 months before our terms expire 
and 13 mouths before the constitutional session for which you 
ure elected begins. 

If the Senators had been elected there ean be no doubt that 
the first term of the first Congress would have assembled on the 
date fixed in the Constitution. We now choose the Senators in 
the first days of November, when Representatives are chosen. 
Our means of travel are most agreeable and expeditious. 

The men and women representing the great but far-away 
State of California leave their homes and arrive by air a few 
hours later. Contrary to any superstitious fears of some timid 
seul, the candidates are not worn to skeletons from the effects 
of strenuous campaigns. It is not necessary for successful can- 
didates for President to have more than two months to choose 
their department chiefs. Why, I have heard it said many, 
many times that they know even before the November election 
who the men are who want these jobs, and I would not be 
surprised, 

This is not an innovation. It is not a unique or novel propo- 
sition. I heard it discussed 50 years ago. Thousands of news 
items and editorials have been printed upon the subject. The 
purpose of the propesed amendment is to bring the rule into 
conformity with the theory of representative government. 
What valid reason can be urged for retaining in power for four 
months a Congress which has been displaced at the eleetion by 
n new and different Congress? I say, What reason can be urged 
for so doing which can not be urged for retaining them for one 
or two years? 

Why do we hold elections? Why do we yote on each recur- 
ring second year? Certainly not to exercise in a perfunctory 
manner a constitutional function. No, indeed; we write the 
platforms of the parties in clear terms. We declare for certain 
well-defined policies. We discuss the issues, and we record our 
decision. The votes are counted; the results are ascertained 
and declared. When are the results sought by this decision to 
be realized? There is but one normal answer, and that answer 
is, immediately. The people say, “We have discussed the 
issues; we have recorded our decision; we have declared for 
the change; we want it, and we want it now.” 

But the old rule, a rule bot provided for in the Constitution 
but which can not be changed without an amendment, says, 
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“All this is true, but you can not have a change; you can no 
have that for which you unequivocally declared nnti! after 
4 mouths in any case, or until after 13 months if the constity. 
tional provision is followed.” It is preposterous that this 
archaic rule should be longer followed. In my opinion. tho 
people of the country are 99 per cent for the change. The press 
of the Nation is overwhelmingly for it, as far as my observa- 
tion has extended. 

I must make one exception, because there is a paper in Wash- 
ington which seems a bit cold, although it does not oppose the 
theory suggested in the proposed amendment. 

I hold in my hand editorial items by the score, including 
numerous contributions of eminent writers for the great news. 
papers of the country—every one friendly to the resolution. 

It is in no sense a new or unique proposition. Already the 
resolution in practically its present form has passed the Senate 
in three consecutive Congresses. It was not discussed at length 
upon the occasion of its last passage by the Senate, but in 
previous sessions had been discussed fully both in the Senate 
Judiciary Committee and on the floor of the Senate. 

‘In the present Congress it was reported unanimously by the 
House Committee on Election of President, Vice President, and 
Representatives in Congress. Now, gentlemen, I ask you in all 
candor, if we were to-day confronted with the necessity for 
adopting a rule, would we adopt the present existing rule? I 
can not believe that anyone would seriously propose that we 
so do, Now, I will say that I have not read in any of the public 
prints discussing this subject any serious opposition thereto. 

Occasionally we hear the statement made that time should 
be given for the heat of popular excitement to cool. Well, 
that argument does not appeal to me in the very least. What 
is the logic of such an argument? It is only an ingenious way 
of saying that the Member elect should have some time to 
east about him to find a plausible excuse for not doing what 
he has solemnly promised his constituents to perform. Why, 
gentlemen, I can not contemplate a course so faithless—I wil! 
net say contemptible. To advance such an argument is to 
proclaim a lack of faith in the people’s capacity for self- 
government. 

Our people are not misled by impulses of passion and vio- 
lence. They are not inclined to turbulence. They, if possi- 
ble, are more tranquil in mind and less swayed by sudden 
waves of sentiment than at an earlier period in our history. 
I believe they more fully understand and more highly value 
the fundamental principles of our Government than in the 
formative and unproven tests to which they were subjected 
in the earlier days of the Republic. 

My own investigations convince me that the members of 
the Philadelphia convention were frankly puzzled as to the 
manner in which the Executive should be chosen. 

Mr. Wilson, of Pennsylvania, said in effect-this was one of 
the most difficult and important questions the convention was 
called upon to decide. 

Another member said: 
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Three times we have decided for the election by the legislature 
and as many times we have discarded the plan. 


The spirit of accommodation of which we have heard so 
much was born not mainly of inherent magnanimity but rather 
of the necessities of the oceasion. 

It can not be denied that throughout the period of the war 
the hope of liberty lent cohesion to their minds and purposes, 
nerved their hearts to persist in the great struggle. But 
the struggle successfully terminated, conflicting interests of 
the different States at once assumed grave proportions and 
produced serious dissensions. At the end of the war each of 
the former colonies found itself a separate and independent 
nation, each of them members, it is true, of a weak and fast 
dissolving confederacy, their people devoted to an ideal theory 
of government, but one utterly impossible in practice. 

Historians agree that, notwithstanding the imperative need 
of a reorganization of the Government, with power requisite to 
meet the exigencies of the Union, the people and many of their 
leaders yet held strongly to the view that in the organization 
of a central government greater care should be ‘exercised to 
limit its authority and maintain local self-government than to 
invest the Government with the powers that were imperative 
for the exercise of its proper functions. 

On the other band, there were those who would give to it 
greater executive control, modified by certain checks and bal- 
ances. The idea of a surrender of a part of their sovereignty 
by the States to the central power was the plan of many of 
the delegates from the great States of Virginia and Peunsy!- 
vania, and was after wearisome discussion the plan adopted by 
the convention and ratified by the people, but there was gen- 
eral agreement as to the serious nature of the emergency. 














Only a few words were addressed to the necessities of the 
‘times and the influence exerted thereby in the formation of the 
new Government. Let this information be stated in the words 


of the great men of that day, who realized the acuteness of the 
<ityuation and confronted face to face the dangers it presented. 
“To a group of delegates considering the acuteness of the 
crisis, Washington is quoted as having said: 


it is too probable that no plan that we propose will be adopted. 
If to please the people we offer what we ourselves disapprove, how 
can we afterwards defend our works? Let us raise a standard to which 
the wise and free can repair, The event is in the hands of God. 

Ile wrote to George Mason at an earlier period: 

I have seen without despondency even for a moment the hours which 
America has styled its gloomy ones. But I have seen no day since 
the commencement of hostilities that I thought our libertics in such 
imminent danger as at the present. Indeed, we are verging so fast 
teward destruction that I am feeling that sense to which I have been a 
stranver until within these three months. 


Insurrections had already occurred and were further threat- 
ened. The low ebb of the public credit was known to all. Oaly 
one more allusion need be made to the dire condition of the 
country and the impotency of the Government. It is gathered 
from the treatise of Madison printed as a prefatory document 
to his famous account of the proceeding of the convention 
known as the Madison Papers: 


It was seen that the public debt, rendered so sacred by the cause 
in which it had been incurred, remained without any provision for its 
payment, The reiterated and elaborate efforts of Congress to procure 
from the States a more adequate power to raise the means of payment 
had failed. The effect of the ordinary requisitiens of Congress had 
only displayed the inefficiency of the authority making them, none of 
the States having duly complied with them, some having failed alto- 
gether, or nearly so; while in one instance, that of New Jersey, a com- 
pliance was expressly refused; nor was more yielded to the expostu- 
lations of Members of Congress deputed to her legislature, than a mere 
repeal of the law without a compliance. The want of authority in 
foreign nations, particularly Great Britain, exercised a monopolizing 
policy, injurious to the trade of the United States and destructive to 
their navigation; the imbecility and anticipated dissolution of the 
Confederacy extinguishing “all apprehensions of a countervailing policy 
on the part of the United States. The same want of a general power 
over commerce led to an exercise of the power, separately, by the 
States, which not only proved abortive, but engendered rival, conflict- 
ing, and angry regulations. Besides the vain attempts to supply their 
respective treasuries by imposts, which turned their commerce into the 
n-ighbering ports, and to coerce a relaxation of the British monopoly 
of the West India navigation, which was attempted by Virginia, the 
States having ports for foreign commerce, taxed, and irritated the 
adjoining States trading through them, as New York, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, and South Carolina. Some of the States, as Connecticut, 
taxed imports frem others, as from Massachusetts, which complained 
in a letter to the executive of Virginia, and doubtless to those of other 
States. 

In sundry instances, as of New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and 
Maryland, the navigation laws treated the citizens of other States as 
aliens. In certain cases the authority of the Confederacy was disre- 
garded, in violation not only of the treaty of peace but of the treaties 
with Franee and Holland, which were complained of to Congress. In 
other cases the Federal authority was violated by treaties and wars 
with Indians, as by Georgia; by troops raised and kept up without the 
consent of Congress, as by Massachusetts; by compacts without the 
consent ef Congress, as between Pennsylvania and New Jersey, and 
between Virginia and Maryland. From the legislative journals of 
Virginia it appears that a vote refusing to apply for a sanction of 
Congress was followed by a yote against the communication of the 
compact to Congress. In the internal administration of the States 
a violation of coniracts had become familiar, in the form of depre- 
ciated paper made a legal tender, of property substituted for money, 
of installment laws, and of the occlusions of the courts of jnstice, 
although evident that all such interferences affected the rights of 
other States, r@latively creditors, as well as citizens creditors within 
the State. Among the defects which had been severely felt was want 
of a uniformity in cases requiring it, as laws of naturalization and 
bankruptey, a coercive authority operating on individuals and a guaran- 
tee of the internal tranquillity of the States. 

As a natural consequence of this distracted and disheartening con- 
dition of the Union, the Federal authority had ceased to be respected 
abroad, and dispositions were shown there, particularly in Great 
Britain, to take advantage of its imbecility and to speculate on its 
approaching downfall. At home it bad lost all confidence and credit; 
the unstable and unjust eareer of the States had also forfeited the 
respect and confidence essential to order and good government, in- 
volving a general decay of confidence and credit between man and 
Man. It was found, moreover, that those least partial to popular 
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government or most distrustful of its efficacy were yielding to antict- 
pations, that from an increase of the confusion a government might 
result more congenial with their taste or their opinions; whilst those 
most devoted to the principles and forms of republic were alarmed for 
the cause of liberty itself, at stake in the American experiment, and 
anxious for a system that would avoid the inefficacy of a mere con- 
federacy, without passing into the opposite extreme of a consolidated 
government. 

It was known that there were individuals who had betrayed a bias 
toward monarchy, and there had always been some not unfavorable to 
a partition of the Union into several confederacies; either from a better 
chance of figuring on a sectional theater, or that the sections would 
require stronger governments, or by their hostile conflicts lead to a 
monarchical consolidation. The idea of dismemberment had recently 
made its appearance in the newspapers. 

Such were the defects, the deformities, the diseases, and the omineows 
prospects for which the convention were to provide a remedy, and 
which ought never to be overlooked in expounding and appreciating 
the constitutional charter, the remedy that was provided. 


But after all this writing of the finished work Madison 
said: 

It remained for the British Colonies, now United States of North 
America, to add to those examples one of a more interesting character 
than any of them, which led to a system without an exumple ancient 
or modern. A system founded on popular rights and so combining a 
Federal form with the forms of individual republics as may enable 
each to supply the defects of the other and obtain that advantage of 
both. (Madison Papers, vol. 2, p. 686.) 


As to the necessity of postponing the effective date under sec- 
tions 1 and 2 of the proposed amendment, if the thirty-sixth 
State should ratify the amendment on the 3d of January of any 
odd-numbered year—for example, January 38, 1929—it would 
mean that the terms of office of Senators and Representatives 
would expire the next day, and the session of Congress which 
commenced during the preceding December would be inter- 
rupted. Consequently considerable confusion would result. If 
the thirty-sixth State should ratify the amendment on the Ist 
of March, for example, fixing the effective date prevents any 
possible contention that the terms of oflice expired during the 
preceding January. 

Now, giving attention to the question of the presidential 
succession which appeals to me as I believe it does to every 
serious student of the subject as a very important question: 

Although not constantly discussed in the press nor on the 
platform, it becomes prominently acute at the time of every 
recurring presidential election. 

I shall not generalize on this question in any extended state- 
ment, but will first submit in proof of its importance the emi- 
nent constitutional authority, Joseph F. Story, who, in com- 
menting on the presidential succession, says in volume 2, sec- 
tion 1482, of his Treatise upon the Constitution: 


No provision seems to be made, or at least directly made, for the 
case of the nonelection of any President and Vice President at the 
period prescribed by the Constitution. The case of a vacancy by 
removal, death, or resignation, is expressly provided for; but not of a 
vacancy by the expiration of the official term of effice. A learned 
commentator has thought that such a case is not likely to happen 
until the people of the United States shall be weary of the Constitu- 
tion and Government, and shall adopt this method of putting a period 
to both; a mode of dissolution which seems, from its peaceable char- 
acter, to recommend Itself to his mind, as fit for such a crisis. But— 


Comments Justice Story— 


no absolute dissolution of the Government would constitutionally take 
place by such a nonelection. The only effect would be a suspension 
of the powers of the executive part of the Government, and incidentally 
of the legislative powers, until a new election to the Presidency should 
take place at the next constitutional period; an evil of very great 
magnitude, but not equal to a positive extinguishment of the Consti- 
tution. But the event of a nonelection may arise, without any in- 
tention on the part of the people to dissoive the Government. 

Suppose tlrere should be three candidates for the Presidency and two 
for the Vice Presidency, each of whom should receive, as nearly as 
possible, the same number of votes; which party under such cirewm- 
stances is bound to yield up its own preference? May not each feel 
equally and conscientiously the duty to support to the end of the 
eontest its own favorite candidate in the House of Representatives? 
Take another case. Suppose the two persons should receive a majority 
of all the votes for the Presidency and both die before the time of tak- 
ing office, or even before the votes are ascertained by Congress.. There 
is nothing incredible in the supposition that such an event may occur. 
It is not nearly as improbable as the occurrence of the death of three 
persons who had held the office of President on the anniversary of our 
independence, and two of these in the same year. In each of these 
cases there would be a vacancy in the office of President aud Vice 
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President py mere eMux of time, and it may admit of doubt whether 
the language of the Constitution reaches them. The resolution meets 
this situation. If the Vice President should succeed to the office of 
President, he will continue in it until the regular expiration of the 
period for which the President was chosen, for there is no provision 
jor the choice of a new President, except at the regular period, when 
there ts a Vice President in office, and none for the choice of a Vice 
resident, except when a President also is to be chosen. 


Sec. 1485. Congress, however, has undertaken to provide for every | 


case of a vacancy, beth of the offices of President and Vice President, | The second session extended from J 4 
» ‘see S@SS . . om January 4, 1790, 


and have declared that in such an event there shall immediately be a 
new election made in the manner prescribed by the act. How far such 


presented for decision. The point was hinted at in some of the debates 
when the Constitution was adopted, and it was then thought to be 
susceptible of some doubt, Every sincere friend of the Constitution 
will naturally feel desirous of upholding the power as far as he con- 
stitutionally may liut it would be more satisfactery to provide for 
the case by some suitable amendment, which should clear away every 
doubt and thus prevent a crisis dangerous to our future peace, if not 
to the existence of the Government, 


At this point, Mr. Chairman, T wish to insert as a part of 
my remarks the dates of the election of United States Sena- 
tors to the first Congresses of the United States and the dates 
of the meeting of the Congress from the First Congress to the 
Ninth Congress: 

Election of first United States Senators 


| Elected by 


Stat ; J Senators 
State | legislature Name of Senators 


Delaware _..... Oct. 24,1788 George Read and Richard Bassett. 
Pennsylvania. ...... Jan , 1789 William Maclay and Robert Morris. 
New Jersey _| Nov. 25,1788 | William Patterson and Jonathan Elmer. 
EE ; Jan. 17,1789 William Few and James Gunn. 
Connecticut ........ ---,1789 William 8. Johnson and Roger Sherman. 
Massachusetts......| Feb. 9,1789 Caleb Strong and Tristra:m Dalton. 
Maryland _....| Dee. 9,1788 John Henry. 

Dec. 10,1788 Charles Carroll. 


South Carolina...__. @) Ralph Izard and Pierce Butler. 
New Hampshire Nov. 12,1788 John Langdon 

Jan. 3,1789 Paine Wingate. 
Virginia.............| Nov. 81788 Richard Henry Lee. 

May 21,1789 | William Grayson. 
New York ....-| July 16,1789 Philip Schuyler and Rufus King. 


Nov. 27,1789 | Samuel Johnston. 
| Dec. 9.1789 Benjamin Hawkins. 
Rhode Island... ..... |} June 7,1790 Joseph Stanton and Theodore Foster. 


North Carolina 








1 No information available. 


MEETINGS OF CONGRESS 


The Constitution provides for the annual meeting of Con- 
gress. Section 4, Article I of the Constitution, provides: 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every year, and such 
meeting shall be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall 
by law appoint a different day. 


Also, in section 3 of Article II, the further provision is made 
that the President of the United States— 


may, on extraordinary occasions, convene both Houses, or either of 
them. 


Congress has frequently met on a day other than the first 
Monday in December, being convened sometimes by a law and 
sometimes by the President. (See Journals of the House for 
the First, Second, Fifth, Eighth, Tenth, Eleventh, Twelfth, 
Thirteenth, Twenty-fifth, Twenty-seventh, Thirty-fourth, Thirty- 
seventh, Fortieth, Forty-first, Forty-second, Forty-fifth, Forty- 
sixth, Fifty-third, and Fifty-fifth Congresses.) Sometimes 
Congress, having been convened before the first Monday in 
December, has continued its session to and beyond that day, 
and having adjourned sine die has not, if it was a first ses- 
sion, convened again until the first Monday of the next De- 
cember. (See Journals of the House for the Second, Eighth, 
Tenth, Eleventh, and Twelfth Congresses.) A Congress expires 
on March 8 of the odd year, and its successor may be con- 
vened on the next day, March 4 (see Journal of House for 
Fortieth Congress) although by the Constitution it would 
naturally not meet until the first Monday of the succeeding 
December. 

By resolution of the Continental Congress the First Congress 
under the Constitution met on March 4, 1789. The term of a 
Congress begins oa the 4th of March of the odd-numbered 
years and extends through two years. The First Congress by 
jaw appointed for its second meeting a day later than the day 
fixed by the Constitution. The First Congress having met 
onee in each of its two years of existence, a doubt existed as 
to whether or not it would legally meet again on the day 
appointed by the Constitution, 


| tinued in session through Monday, December 8, 1792, the day 


| present year, 


day, the first } r e 7 : ; 
an exercise of power is constitutional bas never yet been solemnly ; e first Monday of December, 1790, but apparently some 
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The first session of the First Congress having met on — 
4, 1789, continued until September 29, 1789, but baitee ox 
journing the following law was enacted, being approved Sen, 
tember 29, 1789: Sep- 


Marcu 25 


That after the adjournment of the present session, the next 
ing of Congress shall be on the first Monday in January next. 


Thus it will be observed that the law fixed a date later than 
the first Monday in December specified by the Constitution 


‘ - _ . . Until 
August 12, 1790. The third session began on the constitutional 


doubt existed as to whether the Constitution would require a 
meeting on that day, for, on August 10, near the close of the 
second session, the House Journal has this entry: 


A messaze frem the Senate, by Mr. Otis, their Secretary : 

Mr. Speaker, the Senate have come to a resolution thut the ré solu. 
tien of the Gth instant, authorizing the Speaker of tre House of Repre 
sentatives and President of the Senate to close the present session by 
adjourning their respective Houses on this day be repealed, and that 
justead thereof they be authorized to adjourn their respective He uses 
on the 12th instant, to meet again on the first Monday in December 
next, to which they desire the concurrence of this House. 


And then he withdrew. The House considered the resolution 
and agreed to it. 
The House Journal of December 6, 1790, the first day of the 
third session, has these introductory words in reference to the 
date: 


On which day, being the day appointed by adjournment of the two 
Houses for the meeting of the present session. 


Early Congresses, having by law met on a day earlier than 
the constitutional day, remained in continuous session to a 
time beyond that day. In 1797 the Congress assembled on the 
day constitutionally provided by law, although it had already 
held a session that year. The early law fixing the time for 
the meeting of Congress specified the day but not the hour. 

At the last session of the First Congress the following law 
was enacted, being approved March 2, 1791, and it continued 
in session until May 8, 1792. No attention was paid to Monday, 
December 5, 1791—the day appointed for the assembling of 
Congress ordinarily—the sessious of the House proceeding un- 
interruptedly over that period. At this first session of the 
Second Congress this law was enacted, approved May 5, 1702: 


That after the adjournment of the present session the next annnal 
mecting of Congress shall be on the first Monday in November next. 


Accordingly the second session met on that date, and con- 


fixed by the Constitution. 
Both sessions of the Fourth Congress met on the days ap- 
pointed by the Constitution. 
The act of March 3, 1797, provided that the next meeting of 
Congress should be on “the first Monday of November in the 
” but the President convened the Fifth Congress 
in extraordinary session on May 15, 1797. This session lasted 
until July 10. Then on Monday, November 13, 1797, the “ day 
appointed by law,” as the Journal says, the regular session 
began. This continued through Monday, December 4, the con- 
stitutional day, without interruption. The third session of the 
Fifth Congress met on the day appointed by the Constitution, 
as did the first session of the Sixth Congress, but the act of 
May 13, 1800, convened the second session on the third Mon- 
day of November, 1800. It met on that day and continued in 
session through Monday, December 1, 1800, the day appointed 
by the Constitution. Similar action was taken during the 
Eleventh Congress. 
Early Congresses, convened either by proclamation or law 
on a day earlier than the constitutional day, remained in con- 
tinuous session to a time beyond that day. In the later but 
not the earlier practice the fact that Congress has naet once within 
the year does not make uncertain the constitutional mandate 
to meet on the first Monday in December. This was true of 
both the first and and the second sessions of the Highth Con- 
gress, which continued without break through December 5, 
1803, and December 3, 1804. There were other instances of 
this during the Tenth, Twelfth, and Thirteenth Congresses. 
upon which occasions Congress remained in continuous session 
through the first Monday in December, having been convened 
by the last preceding session passing a law providing for such 
earlier meeting in advance of the constitutional day. 
In the Twenty-fifth, Twenty-seventh, Thirty-fourth, Thirty- 
seventh, Forty-sixth, Fifty-third, and Fifty-ninth Congresses 
special sessions were called by the President; but in no crse 
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was it thought necessary by law to fix the next meeting after 
the special session, but the provision of the Constitution was 
left to operate. 

WHEN 4TH OF MARCH FALLS ON SUNDAY 

The Fortieth, Forty-first, and Forty-second Congresses were 
convened in accordance with the terms of the following law, 
approved January 22, 1367: 

That in addition to the present regular times of meeting of Con- 
gress there shall be a meeting of the Fortieth Congress of the United 
States, and of each succeeding Congress thereafter, at 12 o'clock 
meridian, on the 4th day of March, the day on which the term begins 
for which the Congress is elected, except that when the 4th day of 
March oceurs on Sunday then the meeting shall take place at the same 
hour on the next succeeding day. 


At no one of the special sessions called by this law was it 
thought necessary to provide by law for the next session to 
begin on the constitutional duy (the first Monday of December), 
but the Congress convened that day in obedience to the 
Constitution. 

CABINET MEMBER ACTING AS PRESIDENT 


The statutes provide that in case of the removal, death, 
resignation, or inability of both President and Vice President 
during a recess of Congress the Secretary who acts as Presi- 
dent shall convene Congress in extraordinary session. 

The act of January 19, 1886, provides that— 


In ease of removal, death, resignation, or inability of both the 
resident and Vice President of the United States, then the Secretary 
of State, or if there be none, or in case of his removal, death, resig- 
nation or inability, then the Secretary of the Treasury, and so on to 
the Secretary of War, the Attorney General, the Vostmaster General, 
the Seeretaries of the Navy and Interior, shall act as President if 
they be eligible and not under impeachment; and it is further pro- 
vided that whenever the powers and duties of the office of President 
of the United States shall devolve upon any of the persons named 
herein, if Congress be not then in session, or if it would not meet in 
accordance with law within 20 days thereafter, it shall be the duty 
of the person upon whom the powers and duties shall devolve to 
issue a proclamation convening Congress in extraordinary session, 
giving 20 days’ notice of the time of meeting. 


Justice Story makes reference to no further emergency as 
likely to oceur in this relation, but does mention the possi- 
hility of the occurrence of this one in a discussion at some 
length. The Constitution is silent on the question. 

The resolution provides in section 4 that— 


if the President elect dies before the time fixed for the beginning of 
his term, then the Vice President shall become President and the 
Congress may by law provide fer the case of the death, both of the 
President eleet and the Vice President elect before the time fixed for 
the beginning of the term; for the death of any of the persons from 
whom the House may choose a President when the right of chotce 
devolves upon them, and for the case of the death of any of the 
persons from whom the Senate may choose a Vice President. 


Other problems might be presented in relation to this case, 
but I believe that the emergencies that are at all within 
the range of possibility are fully covered by the provisions of 
the resolution. It can not be successfully denied that this 
shonld be done and relieve the public mind of the uncertainty 
which has assailed it in the past and will continue to assail 
the minds of the people during each recurring presidential 
election unless the defect shall be remedied. 

Now, I hear some one ask, “Have we not gotten along 
pretty well?’ Ah, gentlemen, that is the great and vital 
question, There is but one answer to this question, and that 
answer is, “ Yes, sir; thank you.” We have gotten along re- 
markably well. But whoever asks this question I feel as I 
have always felt, should qualify his question to some extent. 
What does the gentleman mean? Does the gentleman mean 
to say that we have gotten along pretty well as a result of 
this rule, or does he ask me if we have not gotten along 
pretty well in spite of the rule? He never adds the state- 
ment “as a result of the rule.” So he must mean in spite of 
the rule, but if the rule or custom is bad let us change it. 
Oh, yes; I admit we have gotten along well despite the 
system of meeting 13 months after a set of policies have been 
promulgated and indorsed by the American people, and this 
statement holds whether or not there is a change of party 
control as a result of the election. But still I must admit 
we have gotten along well, marvelously, indescribably well; 
no rhapsody of words within my command can tell the story 
or paint the picture of our great, our incomparable progress. 
Ah, gentlemen, a few years ago we cut our meadows with a 
one-man scythe, and got along well. We harvested our grain 
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with the hand cradle and bound the sheaves by hand with 
bands of straw, and got along well. 

Out here in the country, I was told the other day, there is 
2 rural home not far from Washington, a good home, near 
the top of the hill, on the side of which stands the home, 
maybe 20 feet higher than the house. There is a great spring 
of pure water bubbling out of rock, unfailing and forever 
perchance for centuries, or thousands of years throushout the 
past. A chance traveler stopped at this home and _ respect- 
fully said to the owner: 

Sir, with only a 
part of your dwelling 


little expense you can pipe this water to every 


And the owner replied: 

Sir, I know it; but my father did not have it, my grandfather did 
not have it, why should I have it? Why should I have it? I 
getting along all right. 


uu 


The man who carried his rails from the wood lot to his line 
fence with a good span of mules standing in the barn was 
getting along. 

A few years ago we rode in ox and horse-drawn vehicles. 
But we do none of these things now. 

Gentlemen, how would it look to see a man running for 
Congress on foot against a man in a Ford, even if the Ford 
had only one eye? | Lauchter.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
question ? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I want to preface my question 
by saying that from 18 years’ experience, practicaily, on the 
floor of this House it is my deliberate judgment that 60 per 
cent of all the illy-considered legislation and 75 per cent of all 
the bad legislation that is passed by the American Congress is 
passed during the “lame-duck session” of each Cougress, and 
I ask the gentleman whether or not he has made an investi- 
gation to determine whether or not his judgment coincides 
with mine. . 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Colorado I have not directed my investigations to that particu- 
lar phase of the subject, and, therefore, I am not able to ex- 
press an opinion in relation to the matter; but as the gentle- 
man knows I have directed my remarks to the proposition that 
the present system is not in conformity with our theory of 
representative goverument. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. 
gentleman, 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Does the gentleman anticipate 
that the House of Representatives at this session of Congress 
is going to take any action on his resolution? 

Mr. WHITE of Kansas. I will say to the gentleman from 
Colorado I was about to make a statement on that very sub- 
ject, which I hope may be satisfactory. 

I feel strongly that the resolution is entitled to a day in 
court. Dut hitherto it has been impossible to obtain considera- 
tion in the Committee of the Whole House or in the House 
itself. The resolution in practically its present form has 
passed the Senate in the Sixty-seventh, Sixty-eighth, and Sixty- 
ninth Congresses, making three times it has passed the Senate 
in three consecutive Congresses. It has been three times 
favorably recommended from the House Committee on Election 
of President, Vice President, and Members of Congress. 

Extensive hearings were held upon the resolution in both 
the Senate and House committees having the resolution in 
charge. In the present Senate it passed by a vote of 73 in its 
favor and but 2 in opposition. 

Gentlemen, realize how meager is the chance to reach the 
resolution under the Calendar Wednesday rule. That is the 
logical and proper rule under which it should be considered. 
Now, gentlemen, you do not know how very much I want this 
resolution considered. That is what I want; that is all I 
ask. I can not get unanimous consent. I do not believe that 
any measure proposing to amend the Constitution can ever get 
unanimous consent and probably should not have; nor can I hope 
to pass a measure fundamental as is this under a motion to 
suspend the rules. 

Now, under Calendar Wednesday the committee has not 
been reached in five years. Is there any prospect it will be 
reached in this session or in this Congress? I see little pros- 
pect. 

The last alternative is for the Rules Committee to grant a 
special rule for its early consideration. Now, what we want 
is 2 rule, and that is what we hope to get. I have been before 
the Rules Committee on two former occasions, but I am going 


Will the gentleman yield for a 


Will the gentleman yield further? 
I will be pleased to yield to the 
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before it again at an early day, just as soon as I can have a 
hearing. 

Prospects are invproving. TI lave been before the steering 
committee and-reeeived the most gracious attention. 

Now, gentlemen, in econelusion I want yeu to know that if 
the views of the leaders are correctly given in the Washington 
Star of last Sunday, March 21, by Mr. Will P. Kennedy, I am 
in entire and uneralified accord with the views of the leaders. 
The article states that— 


Speaker LoNewortu and House Leader Tinson, while approaching 
this levislation with open minds and unprejudiced, are yet firm in their 
conviction that no action should be taken to disturb the present system 
of Covernment, especially through a change in constitutional provision, 


without microscopic and complete study and analysis of all that is in- 
volved. Such a study Is being made by and for the leaders of the 
responsible majority in the House, 


The chairman of the Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Congress is not a lawyer, 
but for 50 years has been a careful, industrious student of the 
Constitution. The membership of the committee, aside from 
the chairman, is composed of lawyers of bigh attainment in 
their profession, 

This subject has had complete and painstaking attention by 
the Ifouse committee—TL fect that 1 might justifiably say micre- 
seopie attention— for four long and weary years, and we now 
vant it to have the attention of this great legislative body. 

Cenutlemen, fet me say te you that the attitude of the press of 
the country is ‘more than favorable. I hold in my hand numer- 
ous articles, editorial and contributed, from dozens of the 
leading publications of the country, and every one favorable to 
the resolution with but one exception. No attempt has been 
made to compile a complete list of favorable comments the 
Nation over. [Applause. | 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
conumnitfee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committce rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. LIawiey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whoie Ilouse on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee having had uncer consideration the bill H. R. 
10425, the legis!ative appropriation bill, had coime to no resolu- 
tien thereon. 

BRIDGES ACKOSS MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVERS 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask vnanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 9007, with Senate 
amendments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for 
a conference. 

The SPEAKBDR. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent to take frem the Speaker's tabie the bill H. R. 
007, with Senate amendments, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ments, and ask for a conference. ‘he Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as foblhews: 

MH. R 9007. Am aet granting the consent of Congress to Harry E. 
Bovay to eonstruct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Mis- 
siasippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, I. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ilinois? 

There was no ebjection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appoints as conferees on the 
part of the House Mr. Denison, Mr. Burtness, and Mr. 
DARKS, 

LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iewa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration ef the bill 
H. R. 10425, the jJegislalive appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole ffouse on the state ef the Union for the consideration 
of the bill Ti. Ik, 10425, with My. HAwLey in the chair, 

The Clerk rend the title ef the bill. 

Mr. "TAYLOR eof Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
ules to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Mitnie@an]. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, we hear of late that busi- 
ness depression is over—ithat prosperity has returned and 
that farm conditions have rapidly recovered. 

This statement is not agreed to by these who know the faets. 
Having lived on a farm all of my life, being directly interested 
in farming and in sympathy with the interests ef agriculture, 
1 challenge this statement. 

Prosperity can not return until the farmer of America can 
return to the market as a buyer. This he can not do until 
there has been a rendjustment of the prices of farm products 
on a fair level with the prices of other commodities that the 
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farmer must buy. In other words, the dolar the farmer ro- 
ceives for his products must be worth 100 cents in a city mar- 
ket where he must buy his supplies. ’ 

The following table shows the rapid decline of the purchasing 
power of the farmers’ dollar since the war: - 
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The farmer buys about one-third of our Nation’s commodities. 
In his position to-day he can not buy in the Nation’s market on 
an equal footing with others, because the dollar that he receives 
for his products will only buy 60.5 cents worth of supplies in 
that market, while his neighbor from the city goes into the 
country with bis dollar and buys $1.40 worth of farm products, 
The result is that not only is the farmer affected, but there has 
been a slump in all business in the eities, especially in towns 
and cities dependent upon agriculture. There will be no perma- 
nent prosperiiy in other lines wntil the farmers’ dollar has 
regained its fair purchasing power ; until the farmer is given a 
square deal, 

Agriculture as a whole is closely conneoted with the general 
industrial structure of the Nation, it being the basis of our 
national economic life. There is no individual, no matter what 
his business or occupation may be, who will not be affected by 
a long-continued agricultural depression. Being the basic in- 
dustry of our Nation, it is the foundation upon which rests the 
general business prosperity of the country. If the foundation 
crumbles the whole structure must fall. 

I, for one, do not believe that you can by trick legislation 
cure the evils that confront the farmer, but Congress can pass 
some sound legislation that will bring him relief. The farmer 
is suffering from the high freight rates that he must pay to 
ship his farm products to market. When he ships a car of 
hogs or cattle to a city market a great deal of his profit goes 
inte the pockets of the railroads in the form of high freight 
rates. When he buys a piece of machinery for his farm he 
pays the bigh freight rates as a part of the cost of that piece 
of machinery. When he buys a bill of dry goods or groceries 
for his family he pays the transportation charges as a part of 
the cost of those goeds. 

Congress can relieve this situation to some extent by rediuc- 
ing at least 20 per cent the high freight rates the farmers ure 
now paying by immediate completion ef our national water- 
ways systein. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission was, in fact, directed 
by the Smith-Hoch resolution passed by the last Congress to 
reduce freight rates on agricultural products. If the cominis- 
sion fails to do as directed, then it wilt force Congress to take 
steps to bring about a reduction of these rates. This, of course, 
is not desired and should not become necessary. 

In 1920 the Congress passed a law giving the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the right to fix or set the minimum freight 
rate that the railroads could charge for the transportation of 
any commodity. Since the passage of this law, freight rates 
have been higher than ever before in the history ef the rail- 
reads. <A railroad at this time can not lower its freight rates 
without the consent of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
The railroad wishing to lower its freight charges must file the 
tariff carrying the proposed reductions with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The other railroads can within 30 days 
file objections, and the commission may suspend it. A hearing 
is then held with the usual result that the railroad wishing 
to lower its rates is informed that the oiher railroads can not 
compete with it if the rates are lowered. Therefore, they can 
not make the reduction in freight rates as requested. The re- 
sult is that the high rates must remain in order to protect the 
weuker railroad lines. The farmer is paying the bill for the 
mismanagement and inefliciency of certain railread officials. 
This authority to set a minimum rate should be taken away 
from the commission. If this is done you will see an immediate 
reduction of freight rates. 

The farmer is to-day paying the high tariff rates that are 
placed upen the necessities of life and supplies fer the farm 
that he must have to sustain his family and earry on his 
farm work. He does not pay these high tariff rates in order 
to raise revenue to mainiain the Gevernment; he pays them 
as a tribute to the manufacturers of the United States. Under 
the present tariff schedule there has been a vain attempt to 
fool the farmer by placing certain farm commodities on the 
protected list. It is an attempt to camoufiage the vicious 
schedules of the Fordney-McCumber tariff law and make the 
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farmer believe he was being benefited by this legislation. This 
js impossible. The farmers are not fools; as a class they are 
the best-informed people of our Nation. 

The Fordney-McCumber law places a tariff duty of 30 cents 


a bushel on wheat, since raised to 42 cents. That can not raise buyer he must buy in a protected home market. As a seller he must 
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Unless he [the farmer] is enabled to put his price up, it will not be 


| long before he will be demanding a reduction of the protective tariff, 


the price of wheat, as the price of wheat is fixed in the world | 


market; we compete with the world in raising wheat and ship 
our surplus wheat to a foreign market, so what effect can a 
duty on wheat have in raising the price, creating a world de- 
mand, or reducing the world’s supply of wheat? 

A duty of 1 cent a pound is placed on rice; this is of no 
benefit to the rice farmer of the Nation, as we export rice, 
and the price, as in the case of wheat, is fixed by the market 
of the world. We export rice to China and Japan, and the 
price depends on the world’s supply and demand. This is the 
case of many other grains and cereals produced by the Ameri- 
can farmer that bear a tariff which neither does the farmer 
any good or any harm. 

There is a duty of 1.76 cents per pound on sugar. The cost 
of this to the consumer is $247,000,000 each year, of which the 
farmers of our Nation pay $60,000,000. This duty is not put 
on sugar to protect the cane growers or the beet growers, but 
for the benefit of the great interests engaged in the manufac- 
ture and refining of sugar. 

There is a duty of 31 cents per pound placed on wool. We 


do not produce enough wool for our own use and must import 
wool from other countries. The price is fixed after the tariff | 
is paid in our own market inside the tariff wall. Only one | 


farmer in a hundred are sheep raisers in commercial numbers. 
Giving the sheep-raising farmer the benefit of this tariff in 


of about $25,000,000 to the wool-growing farmer, while, on the 
other hand, the tariff duty is shifted onto the consumer; 
the cost to the consumer would be around $125,000,000. All 


farmers of the Nation pay this tariff in the increased price of | 


clothing that he must buy to clothe himself and family. 

Also a tariff is placed on cattle: this is not a benefit to 
the farmers but a loss to them. The farmers of the corn- 
erowing States feed cattle and do not raise enough cattle for 
feeding purposes. “ Feeders,” as these cattle are called, are 
grown where grass land is cheap and shipped to corn-growing 





States to be fed for market. This tariff cuts off our supply of | 


feeders from Canada. The effect would be to increase the 
price of the feeders to the farmers of the corn States. 

We have seen that the tariff on farm products is merely a 
case of playing both ends against the middle in the case of 
the farmer. Let us now look at the other side of the picture. 
This law places a duty on everything the farmer must buy, and 
thereby increases the cost to the farmer. The Fordney-Me- 
Cumber tariff schedules now in effect cost the American con- 
sumer from three to four billions of dollars yearly, and cost 
the farmers of the United States, as stated by the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, $426,000,000 each year. It not only 
increases the high cost of living but hurts agriculture, labor, 
and business. The nations of Europe can not buy eur surplus 
furm supplies with the tariff wall built by this law. 

In the report of the farm-bureau officials of a year or so 


ago the following statement is made relative to the effect of | 


the tariff on foreign trade: 


But whether for barter or for money there are serions obstacles to 
the full and necessary development of international trade that are of 
gratuitous American making, Our tarif? laws are in many instances 
prohibitive rather than protective. 


They make it impossible for foreign countries to sell to us 
and therefore impossibie for them to buy from us.  Interna- 
tional trade is literaily a trade and exchange. If there is 
nothing that we can take in exchange for what we offer, there 
is no trade. Nations can not buy without selling. 

These nations must be able to trade their goods for our goods, 
including our surplus farm products. The long-standing argu- 
ment of the Republicans has been that we must have a protec- 
tive tariff’ in order to protect our manufacturers against com- 
petition with the foreign manufacturer; yet under the present 
law duties are placed upon many articles manufactured in the 
United States which are shipped to foreign markets and sold 
in competition with all the world without the protection of a 
tariff. This being an undeniable fact, then the American 
inapufacturer does not need a tariff duty to protect him against 
competition. It is class legislation for the benefit of the big 
interests of the United States that allows them to rob the 
American people of billions of dollars each year. 

There seems to be a break in the united ranks of the Repub- 
lican Party on the tariff question since Senator Carrer, Repub- 
lican from the great agricultural State of Kansas, made the 
following statement a short time ago: 


Ee 


which keeps up the price of the manufactured articles be consumes. 
As a seller he [the farmer] must compete in world markets; as a 


take the world price; as a buyer he must pay the American protective 
price. It is absurd to assume that the farmer will long remain coutent 
at such a disadvantage. He demands readjustment, 


Farming is the largest business we have in the United States 
to-day and has received the least consideration at the hands of 
Congress. 

The total value of all farm property as shown by the census 
of 1920 was $77,.924,100.338. Of this farms and buildings on 
the farms were valued at $66,316,002,602; implements and ma- 
chinery, $3,594,772,928 ; and livestock, $8,013,324.808. The mort- 
gaged indebtedness on the farms of the Nation was $4,003,- 
767,192. This was an increase of 131.9 per cent over the mort- 
gaged indebtedness of 1910. This amount does not include the 
indebtedness carried in chattel mortgages or the unsecured 
indebtedness of the farmer, which, if taken into account, would 
increase this amount to about twelve billions at the present 


| time. The average rate of interest on the mortgage debts is 


6.1 per cent, while the rates of interest on chattel mortgages 
and unsecured debts are, in some cases, as high as 10 per cent. 
You will see by this the great burden the furmer is carrying 
in paying the interest upon this enormous debt. 

Congress, by the farm loan bank act, has made it possible 
for the farmer to obtain long-time loans at a low rate of in- 


| terest, which has been a great benefit. But, as I see the situn- 
raising the price of his wool would mean an increase in price 


tion, Congress should do something now to aid the farmer to 
get out of debt 

Taxes on farm lands have increased so rapidly that they 
threaten to absorb farm-land values. If this continues, the 
net return of our farin lands will be absorbed in tax payments. 
Dr. Richard Ely, director of the institution for research in 
land economics and public utilities at the University of Wis- 
consin, states that taxes in 1920 were absorbing 66 per cent 
of the net rent of all farms rented for cash. He also shows, 
while taxes show no tendency to decrease but, on the con- 
trary, a tendency to increase, land values as compared with 
their greatest height about 1920, have fallen over 20 per cent 
according to estimates of the United States Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. Doctor Ely concedes that the underlying 
cause of increased and increasing public expenditures is found 
in the development of State and Nation as cooperative insti- 
tutions for promoting public welfare. The State governments, 
as well as our National Government, are constantly creating 
new bourds and bureaus to interfere in the private affairs of 
our citizens and at great expense to the taxpayers. 

In my own State of Missouri the present and the preceding 
State administrations hnuve very materially increased the 
taxes on farm land by assessing them at a so-called full vatue, 
taking as a basis the price when land was at its highest, and 
the present governor is asking for an increase of $12,000,000 
in the assessed value of farm land and personal property for 
purposes, of taxation. Many farms in my district are now 
selling at public sale at a price much less than their assessed 


value as shown by the tax books. Taxes can be reduced by .- 


reducing the cost of national, State, county, and municipal 
governments. This must be done if the farmer is to recover, 

This Congress and the Sixtys-eighth Congress passed legisia- 
tion relieving the man with an income of a part of his taxes, but 
no relief was carried in this legislation for the farmer; the 
farmer has had no income for the last five years on which to 
pay an income tax, due to the depression and low price of farm 
commodities. His relief must come by reducing the hich 
taxes, high tariff rates, high freight rates, and by so readjust- 
ing conditions that the purchasing power of the dollar the 
farmer receives for his products will be worth 100 cents in 
the city market. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ontver]. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, I want to differ 
with a remark made by the distinguished and eloquent gentle- 
man from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] that the next campaign 
will have in it nothing concerning prohibition. I doubt that. 
I say that very regretfully, for I believe the next campaign 
will have nothing in the political platform about prohibition, 
but at the ballot box there will be much about prohibition. I 
believe that in the primary campaign there will be more talk of 
prohibition than of great economic and political subjects before 
the country. I think that isa pitiful state of affairs in a national 
election. For my own part I do not desire to run on a wet 
or dry platform for an office which will call upon me to pass 
judgment upon both international and domestic problems. Un- 
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happile this wet-and-dry ficht will overshadow other issues. 
Jt is greater than other issues because it deals with liberty. 
It can be made less than other issues if it is dealt with 
locally. 

1 have therefore introduced a bill which I am submitting 
to my colleagues that believe in modification which will put 
back into the States, towns, and counties the subject of modi- 
fication of the Volstead Act. 

If the bill be adopted, all future campaigns will be fought 
out by aldermen, town councilmen, and members of State 
legislatures and not by Members of the Senate and House 
of the United States. This bill, 1 believe, is sound in principle. 
It violutes the rights of no State or subdivision thereof. It 
permits the State within the articles and purposes of the 
Coustitution to authorize the sale and use as beverages of light 
wines and beer. I print the bill and let it speak for itself: 

Re it cracted, etc., That section 1 of Title II of the national pro 
hibition act is hereby amended by adding at the end of said section 
the following: “Provided, however, That the above construction of the 
word ‘liqnor’ or the phrase ‘ intoxicating liquor,’ so far as it relates to 
beer and wine, shall not apply in any State which by legislation shail 
ndopt a different construction for the word ‘liquor’ or the phrase 
‘intoxientiug liquor’ and which shall place such construction upon the 
word *Jiquor’ or the phrase ‘ intoxicating liquer’ as shall not prohibit 
the manufacture, transportation, and sale for beverage purposes of 
beer and wine with an alcoholic content net intoxicating in fact: Pro- 
vued, hawever— 

“I. That such legislation of a State shail not take effect and have 
the force of law until said Jegislation shail be submitted to a refer- 
endum vote of the duly qualified voters, and then only provided sucha 
legislation is ratified by a majority of the votes cast. 

“ITI. That such legislation contain the following clauses: 

“ta) Local option: This law shall not apply te any town, county, 
or city unless ratified by a majority of the duly registered voters thereof 
who voted at the election submitting said legislation to a referendum 
of the people. 

“tb) In the event that this law on such referendum vote shall re- 
ceive less than a majority of the votes cast, then it shall not be lawful 
to possess, make, or sell, or transport any liquor for beverage pur- 
poses which shall contain more than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume, This shall apply to all towns, counties, and cities where 
said law does not receive a majority of the vote cast in the referendum 
even in the event that said law is duly ratified by such majority 
throughout a State. 

“ie) That every two years at a regular election upon petition of 10 
per cent of the duly qualified electors according to the number of votes 
canst the preceding year to the duly authorized local election authorities 
there shall be submitted to the voters of any town, county, or city on 
election day on the official ballot the following question: Shall! it be 
lawful to make and sell fer beverage use beer and wine (here insert 
per cent of alcoholic content permitted by the State statute) in (here 
insert the name of the town, county, or city)? If such question be 
answered in the attirmative by a majority of the voters, then said per 
cents shall be lawful; if such majority shell answer in the negative, 
then but one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol by volume shall be lawful. 

“(d) Saloon: No saloons shall be permitted to carry on business and 
no wines er beers purchasable under this statute shall Be drunk on 
the premises where sold, 

“TE. That such legislation makes specific and definite provision for 
the following: 

“(a) Time when State legislation shall take effect after a referendum 
vote, 

“ib) Time when local option shall take effect after a referendum 
vote. 

“ic) Evidence and public notice of the adoption or rejection under 
such referendums, 

“(d) Communication of such evidence and public notice to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury of the United States.” 


The State of New York has a history on this subject that 
net every person understands. The eighteenth amendment 
went into effect on January 20. Pursuant to that amendment, 
on March 24 of that year, under the administration of Gov- 
ernor Smith, the State of New York adepted a law known as 
the Walker Act, which permitted the sale of beer with a 
percentage of 2.75. On June 7 the Supreme Court of the 
United 4tates, in deciding the National Prohibition case, in Two 
hundred and fifty-third United States Reports, determined that 
the Volstead Act was the supreme law of the land, and that no 
State could pass a law in conflict with that act. That decision 
took the Waiker State law from the statute books, wiped it 
off the books, an antibootlegger, an antisaloon, and an anti- 
liquor traffic law enacted in good faith by the Democratic 
Party of the State of New York. 

Justice Clarke stated in a few words the effect ef the de- 
cision: 
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The eighth, ninth, and eleventh paragraphs (of the decision), taken 
together, in effect declare the Volstead Act to be the supreme law « 
the land, paramount to any State law with which it may confi 
any respect, 
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The constitutionality of a bill allowing 2.75 per cent beer 
Was never passed upon. The decision had the effect of making 
the Volstead Act the supreme law of the land. The Walker 
Act was in conflict not with the Constitution but with tho 
Volstead Act. Therefore the Volstead Act repealed the Walkes 
Act. If the Volstead Act had permitted 2.75 per cent beer, it 
unquestionably would have been held constitutional and the 
Walker Act would not have been nullified. 

There is a great deal of distinction between the assertions 
“The Walker Act violated the Constitution” and “'T 
Walker Act violated the Volstead Act.” 

The Volstead Act was a force bill which destroyed the soy- 
ereign and constitutional law of the greatest State in the 
Union. I state it as a principle of government that when- 
.ever Congress can help to maintain the sovereignty of States 
and still render secure the substantial purpose it secks, it 
should do so with promptness and rejoicing. By the consent 
of the States the National Government was created. Tho 
power of the country is derived from its lecal communities. 
When we trust them, dignify them, give them such freedom 
of action as we can we lift up the whole power back of the 
enforcement of the law. To limit human liberty in harmless 
things by law is a dangerous thing in a country where men 
and women have been taught that liberty is the corner stone 
of America’s greatness. To destroy a State’s power by na- 
tional legislation when the Constitution dees not make it 
mandatory to do so, is to strike a blow at the very citadel 
of freedom. 

And yet the people say the State of New York had seceded 
from the Union, has nullified the Constitution. I do not un 
derstand that. The Veistead Act nullified the enactment of 
the sovereign State of New York which was clearly permitted 
by the Constitution of the United States. We seceded from 
nothing. We stand for law enforcement and we stand for 
State rights, and that is the soundest position a Democrat 
can take, I assume, on any kind of a national policy of this 
great country of ours. We can have both. My bill points 
clearly the wosy. It is possible to give State rights within 
the articles of the Constitution. It is possible to concede 
to every State in the Union local option, and that should be 
done. For my part I want to argue the question without per- 
sonalities, without abuse. I see no use in that, but I do sce 
a great injury in it, injury to the men who use it and injury 
to these who are offended. 

There is a great principle at issue. It can not be black- 
jacked by hard language. It needs clear-head, good-tempered, 
fair argument. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Did not the eighteenth 
amendment provide that the State and the Federal Government 
should work together in the enforcement? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. It says they shall have concur- 
rent power. ; 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The question is whether the 
State of New York is cooperating, or whether it is not. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. With the Constitution of the 
United States. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The question is whether the State of 
New York is cooperating with the Federal Government in the 
enforcement of the law and the answer should be “yes.” The 
State constabulary is constantly making arrests for violation 
of the law. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. The State of New York refuses 
to pass a law concurring in the Volstead Act. It is entitled 
under the Constitution to State rights It lends its police but 
not its law. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, may I have 
a little more time? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes more to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Dees my colleague understand that there 
has been any actual adjudication as to whether the amount of 
alcoholic content provided for in the Volstead law does vio- 
late the provisions of the preamble of the eighteenth ameud- 
ment, which simply refers to intoxicating liquors? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York., I think the Supreme Court bas 
decided flatly that the Volstead law is constitutional. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. My question is whether the | 
State ef New York is cooperating in carrying inte effect the | 
eighteenth amendment. I uaderstand it has refused to do so, 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. The State of New York adepted 

a statute carrying inte effect the eighteenth amendment, but | 
the Congress of the United States by what we regard as a | 
tyrannical and fanatical act, maiming the per cent of alcoholic 
coptent as one-half of 1 per cent, and nullified our State act. 
] think that when the Congress did that it destroyed the possi- 
bility of having the real substantial purpose of prohibition 
Fulfilled. 
— LAGUARDIA. And*will the gentleman make clear to 
our colleague that both the municipal and State police con- 
stabulary of the State of New York are daily making arrests 
ju an effort to enforce the Federal law? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. That is true. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Does the gentleman know 
how the ene-half of 1 per cent was obtaived? It was away 
back in 1862. ° 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I realize that we are going back 
to ancient history. I want to be up to date. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. And it was established 
upon the recommendation of the brewers. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. There were a lot of things 
established in 1862 that we are not living under to-day. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Would the bill introduced by the gentleman 
allew the States to legalize the manufacture of intoxicating 
liquors? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. No; the bill that I introduce 
says that they shall net be intoxicating, but shall be consist- 
eut with the articles of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. And would allow each State to decide whac 
is intoxicating and what is not? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Yes; within the provisions of the 
Constitution. 

Mr. LEAVITT. But it would make the State final through 
its legislative power as to what is intoxicating? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman consider 3 per cent | 
beer intoxicating? 

Mr. OLIVER ef New York. I am not going to pass on that; 
but I would say, no, in many instances. I would consider coffee 
intoxicating to some people. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman is one of the intelligent 
Members of the House. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Thanks. 

Mr. BLANTON. And does not the gentleman from New 
York know that if we were to autherize 3 per cent beer all 
the beer that would be manufactured would be 6 per cent? 
Does not the gentleman believe that? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. No; I do not believe that. 

Mr. BLANTON. Dees not the gentleman think there would 
be fudging all of the time? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. I think there would be less than 
there is now in respect to whisky. I have been an assistant 
district attorney in the Bronx, with a duty to enforce the 
Mullin-Gage Act. I served under the great Judge Glennon, as 
conscientious a lawyer as.ever pleaded a case. We had a 
remarkable county judge named Louis Gibbs. They tried 
earnestly to carry out the law. But you can not get juries to 
convict when the attorney for the defense gets up and says, 
“Why, they have taken away from you even beer and light 
wine.” You can not get juries to convict, and the power to 
enforce the Volstead Act is not in Government agents, and it 
is not in the grandeur of the Government or in official procla- 
mations, but it is in the jury box, and until you get juries that 
ire satisfied that the law is not tyrannical they will not 
enforce it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the judge there swear the jury 
that they will bring in a verdict according to the law and the 
evidence? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Oh, yes; but the gentleman is 
too old a lawyer not to know that when the penalty is too 
severe, when what you have is unjust or tyrannical, judge or 
no judge, you always find the jury is resenting it in their ver- 
dicts. Juries are a great referendum. 

At the ballot box we pass on men and sometimes measures 
in a rather broad and general way. But in the jury box you 
find men passing on Congress, agents of the Government, judges, 
witnesses, lawyers, litigants, and putting them all to the test 
of the everyday experiences of 12 human beings. Every lawyer 
knows that. Therefore time and again legislatures have been 
appealed to to medify statutes of States and the Nation. The 
test of trial before a jury has been had. A statute has been 
found wanting in humanity, fair play, or some other human 
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attribute. They refuse to bring in convictions when the evi- 
denice shows guilt. The test of criminal law is not a reforen- 
dum to an electorate, but a referendum to a jury. Make a 
tyrannical law, end you will soen see it go to pieces in the 
jary bex. Men may say that is a sad commentary on juries. 
Sad or not, it will ever be so until you take out of men the 
things that make them men. It is better te abide by the refer- 
ebdum of the jury bex and take out of the Volstead law its 
tyranny, its oppression, its fanaticism. You will do that at 
least before you take out of men their opposition to tyranny, 
oppression, and fanaticism. 

If you want the State of New York to give to national en- 
forcement the help of its laws, the power of its courts, the 
cooperation of its officials, give the State of New York the 
power to write its own interpretation of the Constitution under 
its duty fixed by the Coustitution and not by the Volstead Act. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New Jersey {Mr. Forr}. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I-come from a district which contains, perhaps, only 8 or 9 
square miles of territory, which contains no agriculture and 
no agricultural interests, but I happen to be a member of the 
comunittee of this House charged with the duty of considering 
the problem of the American farmer. Upon that question we 
have been working daily and recently have begun helding 
evening sessions in the bargain in an effort to discover whether 
or not there is a real problem, and whether or not there is a 
possible governmental solution of that problem. I rise to give 
te the House the views that have come to me from that study 
and that discussion. 

A REAL PROBLEM 

In the first place, there is a real farm problem. No one who 
reads the record of farm inseivencies, who sees that between 
1910 and 1924 they have increased 1,000 per cent; no one who 
looks at the records of bank failures in the West and in the 
Middie West; no one who looks at the reeords of the fore- 
closures of farm property can dispute that something is wrong 
with American agriculture. If further proof were needed, ii 
has been furnished very recenily from industrial sources. 

The National Industrial Conference Board, with headquarters 
in New York, numbering among its officers and directors such 
men as Mr. O'Leary, the president of the Chamber of Commerce 
of ihe United States, maintained by the funds of industry, 
managed by industrial experts, composed of industrial execu- 
tives, has submitted to the American people its profound con- 
clusion, after one year of continued and earnest study, that 
the average income ef the American farmer for the year 1924 
was $736, as contrasted with the average income for trans- 
portation workers of $1,570, of $1,250 for manufacturing wage 
earners, of nearly $1,700 for ministers, of over $2,100 for 
clerical workers, of $1,650 for Government employees, and even 
of $1,300 for teachers, Whom we have been taught to believe 
are the lowest paid of our American wage earners. 

Mr. BEGG. Does the gentleman care to be interrupted right 
there? 

Mr. FORT. I would prefer, if gentlemen will permit, the 
hour being late, to finish my statement, 

Mr. LEGG. The question I wish to ask, and I shall not 
bother the gentleman after this, do the gentleman's figures take 
into account the fact that the farmer derives a living from the 
farm pius his income? 

Mr. FORT. The National Industrial Conference Board 
represents $630 a year as the value of the food, fuel, and hous- 
ing furnished by the farm, and that is included in the $730 
total income, leaving only $100 cash balance. If they are 
wrong in their appraised value of food, fuel, and housing, as it 
would seem to me they must be, the effect of the change in the 
item would not affect the cash nor the economic status. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. I would prefer not. I have but 30 minutes in 
which to make an hour's speech, and I have not written it, and, 
therefore, can not put it in the Recorp undelivered. 

In the second place, it is entirely clear to any man who 
studies the question that the exchange value of farm products 
is not what it used to be. A bushel of wheat worth a dollar 
15 years ago bought a day's labor on the farm. It takes 2 
bushels of wheat worth $1.60 to-day to buy a day’s labor on 
the farm to-day, and so it goes through the whole list ef farm 
commodities, except the fruits and fresh vegetables and things 
of that type, which with increased general wealth have in- 
creased in value in proportion to the product which the farmer 
must buy. 

At the same time I personally regard the farm situation as 
less acute than it has been—particularly in the last five years— 
but the very fact it is less acute is the best reason why this 
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Congress should tackle it. I do not believe in treating a tooth | 


for its permanent benefit when it is aching the worst. I do 
not believe that the fact that the farmer's condition in America 
to-day is less acute than it has often been is any reason to pass 
over the farm problem, for it truly exists, and it is truly a na- 
tional problem. [Applause.] 
ALLEGED CAUSES FOR THE PROBLEM 

Now, we have certain causes which are alleged to be causes 
of the farm problem. I say “alleged,” alleged by those who 
prefer to believe there is no real problem. Some of my friends 
tell me the farmer is lazy, that he is not working as hard as he 
did before. We have passed an 8-hour day for the rest of 
labor, and, besides, I do not personally believe that any man 
engages from choice in any physical employment who is inher- 
ently lazy, and farming is a physical job. In the second place, 
some people object because the farmer wants the radio, wants 
on automobile, and they say he spends too much on gasoline. 


Hie is entitled to them if any other wage earner is entitled to | 
them, and we, with entire propriety, as a nation, through our | 
turiff and other legislation, have put them in reach of most of | 

oe & I has had control of the items that go into the cost. His raw 


the rest of the American people. 

We do not want a peasant farming class in America. We 
want our farmer to have the type of living which we want the 
rest of America to have. Finally, many people tell us that the 
trouble is that the farmer will not use his own intelligence to 
hold down production. Now, I used to think there was some- 
thing in that until I looked at the Statistical Abstract. I saw 
that one vear we planted 116,000,000 acres of corn and got a 
crop of 3,000,000,000 bushels. Three years later we planted only 
100,000,000 acres and we got a crop of over 3,200,000,000 bushels. 
A 15 per cent decrease in acreage produced 7 per cent more 
corn. The farmer can not control whether he gets 20 bushels or 
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other 150,000,000 farmers, to sell products to organized buyers, 
and they have not a chance on earth in that kind of a com- 
petition, and no other man and no other industry could live 
under it. 

They need organization for another reason. They need jt 
because of the lesson that great organization of industry has 
taught in America. What is the lesson of organization in 
America? It is that organization requires business leadership, 
not from the technically trained men in the industry, but from 
outside of it. The United States Steel Corporation is managed 
by whom? By Judge Gary, a former lawyer, and Mr. Farrell, 
who has come up from the sales ofganization. They are not 
producing steel men, and so it is with all of your great corpora- 
tions. Your farmer needs organization to get leadership because 
the business and marketing talent is a different talent from the 
producing talent wherever you look in the world of industry. 

The farmer is up against another problem, which is that his 
surplus crop, his greatest crop, brings him less, although he 
produces it at the same cost. That is where he differs from 
the manufacturer. If a manufacturer gets a big production, he 


material and everything else are turned out into a finished 
preduct and he has something to sell even if he has to wait 
for his price. What is the farmer's situation? It costs him 
practically the same in dollars and cents to raise a small crop 
or have a crop failure—outside of the harvesting—as it costs 
him to get the biggest crop he gets out of his land. When he 


| gets a big crop the price is always low; when he gets a small 


crop the price is high, but that does not average him out, 


because he has 3,200,000,000 bushels of 60-cent corn and he 


has only 2,400,000,000 bushels of $1.25 corn, although one 


60 bushels of corn from the same acre of land. He can test his | 


seed and do everything else that leads to a scientific manipula- | 


tion of his product, but unless he has the favoring smiles of a 
gracious Providence he does not get any crop, and if he has 
them in too great abundance he gets too much. 

Furthermore, the farmer is subject to a world’s market for 
his product, and if he is to fix the amount of his production 
he must know with certainty—even if he could tell how much 
would come to the acre—how much the Argentine and the 
Canadian and the Egyptian and all the rest of the farmers of 
the world will plant in wheat. He has to know how soon we 


are going to recognize the Soviet government and when the | 


dammed up supplies of Russian wheat are coming on the mar- 
ket. He can not determine his production as a manufacturer 


determines his. It is impossible; and what is more, he must | 


know long in advance what he is going to plant. Wheat is 


in the year. Our farmer has to plant, in the fall or early 
winter, his winter wheat, and he has to plant when the Argen- 
tine crop is not yet out of the ground, Anybody that preaches 
the doctrine that the American farmer can control his own 
problem entirely by culting down production fails to realize 
the fundamentals of world-wide agriculture. 

ACTUAL CAUSES 


Now what are the actual causes of the farmer's problem? 
The cleverest diagnosis that I have heard before our commit- 
tee, of one of the fundamentals, was presented to us by the 
chairman of the committee of farmers who are now appealing 
to us for relief legislation, Mr. Murphy, of Minnesota; and 
this is what he thinks is the chief trouble. At first I thought 
it was just clever, but I have come to the conclusion that it is 
sound. He says it is the American protective system. By that 
he means not the American protective tariff alone, but the im- 
migration law, which has dammed up the flow of labor to this 
country, se that the cost of labor in what the farmer has to 
buy has been largely increased; the interstate commerce act, 
which regulates rates, and the transportation act, which fixes 
a fair return to the railroads; the Federal reserve act, which 
hedges around with its protection the capital of this coun- 
try: the 8-hour laws, and the Adamson law, which lifted the 
wages on the railroads and sensibly affected all other labor 
wages in the United States. 

Mr. Murphy says, and I think truly, that this Government 
has stepped in and helped in some measurable degree capital, 
transportation, manufacturing, and labor—by legislation di- 
rected solely to the benefit of the various groups—but has 
Jeft the farmer out. He does not ask that we tear down that 
protecting wall, but he asks for a new tier of bricks where 
the farmer comes into the picture. [Applause.] 

Now, there is a second trouble with the farmer, which is 
that the farmer has not become organized. There are six and 
one-half million farmers in America. There are 150,000,000, 
probably, in the world. And those six and one-half million, 
as individuals, are competing with each other and with the 





crop costs him as much to make as the other. He does not 
get the average of price across his entire production. 

Another cause of the farmer’s troubles—but not as serious 
a one, I think, as many of the farmers think—is speculation in 
commodities. There is some injury to the farmer from specu- 
lation, but I will touch on that Jater. 

Another trouble of the farmer—and this is a fundaments! 
one—is that farming is necessarily, inevitably, and unmistak- 
ably the greatest gamble in the world. He can not figure his 
selling price; he can not figure the size of his crop; and he 
can not even figure with certainty the final costs of making it. 
He has to play against all the rest of the world, against 
weather, wind, pests, blights, and then have no certainty of 
the price for the finished product. The odds are not fair. 

Now, so much for the question whether there is a problem 
and what has caused it. To me it would make no difference 


, whether there was a problem—and even so serious a problem 
being harvested in some country of the world every month 


a 


_ 


as I think the farm problem fundamentally is—if it were not a 
national problem. I do not believe this Congress should con- 


| cern itself with any group problem, and I do not propose while 


I am here to vote for any group benefit. But the farm problem 
is a national problem. [Applause.] 


THE PROBLEM IS NATIONAL 


It is a national problem for three reasons. First, because 
the general prosperity of all America depends on the prosper- 
ity of every part. You can not leave 45 per cent of the Ameri- 
can people who live on the farm unable to purchase the prod- 
ucts that my district manufactures and have our manufac- 
turers’ or laboring men’s prosperity permanent. Second, agri- 
culture is a national question because we must have a good 
supply of food at fair prices always. We can not face short- 
age, and we can not face high prices. If we have them we 
have discontented labor, with a further increase in all the 
costs of life. And, finally, it is a national problem—and this 
I want to address particularly to those who look at things 
from the international and banking angle—because the ex- 
port trade balance of the United States depends absolutely 
upon our shipments of agricultural products to the rest of 
the world. Taking the five years from 1910 to 1914 and the 
five years from 1920 to 1924—eliminating the war period— 
we find that we had an average annual favorable trade bal- 
ance in our dealings with the rest of the world of $870,000,000, 
and during those 10 years our average exports of the five 
major groups of agricultural products were $1,870,000,000. 

If you wipe out in those 10 years all surplus agricultural 
production, the United States runs debtor to the rest of the 
world at the rate of $1,000,000,000 a year instead of being a 
creditor Nation at the rate of $870,000,000 a year. If we em- 
hargoed agricultural products at the seaboard or if our farmers 
stopped producing them for us, in 10 years the entire debt 
owed to us by the governments of the world would be wiped 
out by our shortage of trade balance. Now, that is a national 
problem. It is a national necessity that we shall continue our 
farmers in the production of not only enough for ourselves but 
of export surpluses of food products. 
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EXPORT SURPLUS DIFPICULTINS 

Yet it is the export surplus that is the trouble. The farmers 
all say, and with a good deal of truth, that the export products 
whieh come in contact in the world market with products of 
other nations ean not be sold at as high a price as the domestic 
products—thanks to the tariff wall—ean be sold at, and that 
the loss on that export surpius to the farmer, even if he got a 
fair price at home, is what causes his trouble. Plus this 
further fact that where he is in competition with the rest of 
¢he world his domestic price does not mount to the full foreign 
price plus the tariff. That seems to be a fact. From all the 
investigation I have made it seems to me to be clearly proven 
that the American price does not get up to the point that meas- 
ures the difference between our cost of production and for- 
eien costs of production plus the tariff. That is due to the in- 
sensible effect of the great supplies of goods on hand, which 
force down the domestic price. 

WHAT CAN WE DO? 


Therefore our problem is to see if we can find a way to help 
the American farmer get some kind of fair price for his big 
crop and his small crop alike. In this connection we have to 
divide commodities into classes. Sugar and wool need nothing 
but tariff. The perishables can not be handled probably by 
nny form of legislative intervention. The dairy products are 
in good shape, thanks to tariff and to learning how to pre- 
serve the fluid milk. . 

When you come to the grains you have a new situation. A 
few years ago less than 40 per cent of the flour in America 
went to the commercial baker and over 60 per cent went to the 
housewife. To-day over 60 per cent gees to the commercial 
baker and less than 40 per cent to the housewife, and in a 
few years it will be 80-20 as between the baker and the house- 
wife. With these trade-marked, wrapped, delivered, formu- 
lated loayes of bread, we must get into the wheat situation a 
stabilization of price, because the fluctuation in the price of 
the loaf of bread will cause more distress and more discontent 
in industrial cities than any other one factor you can name, 
unless possibly it be a rise in the price of milk. 

We come to cotton as another product. In cotton we export 
:t least 65 per cent of our normal production, and the domestic 
price alone can not control cotton. It requires peculiar and 
isolated handling, to which the seed question adds many 
difficulties. 

When you come te corn you have still another problem which 
is peculiar. In 1924 we had a short corn crop and a lot of pigs 
in the United States, and corn in December went up to about 
$1.25 a bushel. The farmers in lowa and throughout the coun- 
try sent their pigs to slaughter, because they could not afford 
to feed pigs with $1.25 corn when pigs were selling at 7 or 8 
cents a pound. Now, in 1925, as a result, we have a big corn 
crop and no swine to eat it, 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for just 
one question? The gentleman is making a very interesting 
statement, 

Mr. FORT. I have only about eight minutes remaining, if 
the gentleman will forgive me. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman, I am sure, can obtain 
more time. 

Mr. FORT. I do not want to hold the Louse beyond 5 
o'clock. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am sure we will all be pleased to 
listen to the gentieman. On this corn guestion there is one 
particular thing I want to call the gentleman’s attention to, 
because a good many have been discussing the question. At 
the present time the farmers in my part of Texas who have 
one to sell are selling it freely at their farms for $1.20 a 
yushel. 

Mr. FORT. I appreciate that, and I am coming to that in a 
moment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. One of the big preblems is the cost of 
transportation. If we had any way to tap that great lowa 
supply of corn we could use lots of it at a much better price 
than they are getting. 

Mr. FORT. I appreciate that situation. I started to say 
the corn proposition really pivots on the pork and cattle, and 
the pork and the cattle, of course, on the corn. If yeu have 
$1.25 corn one year and 60 cent corn the next, each time you 
reverse the situation so that you alwavs have too many or too 
few cattle and hogs to eat the corn. The high price of corn 
kills the pigs, and a large crop follows; the lew price of eorn 
breeds too many, and a short crop follows. 

Corn in this country is not in its essence an exportable com- 
modity nor preservable without processing. Out of a 3,000,- 
000,000-bushel crop of corn we rarely export more than 30,000,- 
000 bushels, or 1 per cent. Not over 6 per cent of our corn goes 
‘to industry and is transformed into other forms of edible 
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product. The balance is fed somewhere, and 85 per cent of it 
is fed on the farm where it is grown. The transportation item 
that the gentleman from Texas spoke of enters into the ques- 
tion because of the bulk of the product in proportion to its 
value, 

VARIOUS SUGGESTED REMEDIES 

With this as a picture of the preblem as we see it in the 
committee, we have had introduced and offered to us various 
plans for its solution. 

We have had the plan of a straight bounty, a Government 
bounty, to compensate the American farmer for his loss. I do 
not believe I need to talk to the House as to the unwisdom, as 
historically and economically demonstrated, of bounty legisla- 
lation, and it has one other defect, as ‘have most of the rest. 
that it contemplates the sale of the export surplus for what it 
will bring the year it is produced with the Government stand- 
ing the loss. 

We have next had suggested to us straight price fixing— 
and by the way, to show this is not a partisan question, the 
bounty scheme comes from Mr. Carl Vrooman, who was Assist- 
ant Secretary of Agriculture under the Democratic adminis- 
tration, and the straight price-fixing scheme which directly 
opposes the bounty scheme, comes from Mr. Meredith, who 
was Secretary of Agriculture in the same administration and 
Mr. Vrooman’s superior. 

The straight price-fixing proposition has the idea of fixing 
in advance for the farmer and letting him know in advance 
when he plants his crop how much he is going to get the next 
year. This has two defects. First, it fails to take into ac- 
count the world market which may materially influence it and 
make the maintenance of that price a tremendously expensive 
Government undertaking. Second, it might come so far short 
of the real needs of the situation, with a short crop, as to be 
just as undesirable from the other angle. 

We have the plan of the McNary-Haugen bill—worked out 
with infinite care, and the best of the plans that contemplate 
price fixing m any form, probably—which is to fix the price at a 
so-called ratio price or on the exchange value of commodity 
basis, to put wheat back by Government intervention so it will 
buy what it used to buy, and the establishment of a fund to 
which the farmers shall contribute to maintain that price. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- 
man 10 additional minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. FORT. Then there is another form of price fixing, the 

indirect method, the method of fixing it through the establish- 
ment of equalization fees, which is also in the MceNary-Hangen 
plan and is the method which the gentleman from Lowa [{ Mr. 
DickINSON] has introduced in his measure, and which is pre- 
sented in the farmers’ relief committee bill. It is urged (that 
equalization fees, so called, be levied on the farmer—and while 
I am not going to discuss the constitutionality of the question, 
it has always seemed to me to be the levying of an excise tax, 
and therefore necessarily must be made to cover the entire 
commodity and not merely portions, as the various bills provide. 
We have that indirect method, which proposes to act through 
operating periods and only in an emergency. 

That method as in the MceNary-Haugen bill assesses upon the 
farmers a definite sum of money per bushel, to be fixed by some 
Government board, which will be taken out of the sales price 
of the product. The purpose is to hold the domestic market up 
to the tariff-wall price and sell the excess in the world market 
for what it will bring, taking the loss out of the equalization fee 
collected from the farmers. 

Then we have the argument that the thing to do is to reduce 

the tariff. Certainly the farmer can not expect the tariff to be 
retained on wheat, corn, wool, cattle, sugar, butter, and dairy 
products, and expect it to be stripped from all other products. 
Nor ean he expect to seil his perishable fruits, vegetables, 
poultry, and dairy products, or even his staples, in anything 
like the present volume and at the present prices if labor is not 
employed at good wages and full time. [Applause.] 

Then there is another proposition which is put up to us about 
freight rates. They say cut the freight rate on what is shipped. 

Let us take those nonpreservable commodities again. Where is 

the farmer going te be if on the produce that has to be rushed a 
to market to get a good price he gets poor and inefficient rail- i 
road service? He can lose more weight and money on slow a 
delivery of a car of livestock than the whole freight bill. 

It is more in his interest on the great bulk of his produc- 
tion to have fine railroad service and adequate terminals 
than to have a reduction in freight rates on the rest of his 
product. If he gets reductions and wants good service it has 
got to be compens&ted for on something else. It means that ‘¢ 
he will have to pay more for the pair of shoes he buys—as Fa, 
much more as he paid less on the pound of butter he sells. 
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Then we had a very interesting gentleman from Tllinois 
before us who proposed a great corporation with $400,000,000 
capital, and who thought he could raise it and handle the 
problem for the farmers themselves. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman give the 
name of the gentleman referred to? 

Mr. FORT. His name was Wells, a farmer from down 
around Salem, I think, 

Finally, we had the plan embodied in the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Louisiana |Mr. Aswe_L]—the so-called 
Yoakum plan-—-for the formation of a great American coopera- 
tive association, combining all farmers into a single organiza- 
tion. 

ESSI NTIALS OF A PRACTICAL SOLUTION 

Now, that brings us up to a point, gentlemen, where cer- 
tain things seem to me to stand out as essential to a work- 
able plan if my diagnosis and statement of the problem is 
correct, 

Kirst, chat the fundamental object to be achieved is not so 
much price raising as price stabilization. Take the corn 
illustration that IL gave you and take the wheat and baking 
situation that is coming on, which will bind into units the pur- 
chasing power on wheat and which will pin definitely the 
price of a loaf of bread. What the farmer heeds is some- 
thing that gives him relief from his present condition, where 
he has to sell his biggest crop on the lowest market, and where, 
through high prices on his small crops he gets an incentive to 
overproduction in the following year. 

Ile needs both levels fixed, and so does industry—not fixed 
beyond the play of the law of supply and demand, oh, no—but 
fixed so that he may have a reasonable certainty that neither 
speculation nor crop conditions may transform a great crop 
into a relative loss or a small crop into a fabulous profit. He 
needs on his corn the certainty that he is going to be able 
for the feeding of his cattle and hogs to rely upon getting 
continuous supplies within moderate ranges of price, and that 
there will be available for him some supply at all times. 

Stabilization of anything depends upon continuity of supply, 
and continuity of supply as applied to agricultural products 
means definitely the adoption of a policy of carry overs from 
great crop years to lesser crop years. It means that in a year 
of a 3,200,000,000-bushel crop of corn enough of that corn will 
be lifted off the market, dried, and processed to be available 
for the farmer to buy and feed his stock in the year of a 
2.460,000,000-bushel crop. It means that in the year of a 
900,000,000-bushel crop of wheat enough of that wheat will be 
lifted off the market and carried by somebody to take care of 
the year when the crop fails down to 600,000,000 bushels. It 
does not mean the purchase of that wheat and that corn and its 
sale for export at sacrifice figures. 

Another thing that is necessary is to organize the farmer in 
some form of organization and a form of organization that 
can attract business leadership. Still another thing that is 
necessary is to preserve the independence of the American 
farmer from Government control of his business or his prod- 
ucts. There are men who prefer to live on the farm at a less 
rate of livelihood in order to preserve their free and inde- 
pendent status of running their own business. Another need 
is some method that will finance the farmer so that he may 
take eare of his carry over, and, finally, in the present de- 
pressed condition of agriculture he needs Government backing 
extended through some form of Government agency. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Can the gentleman get through 
in five minutes? 

Mr. FORT. I hope so, but I have a definite plan to suggest. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. [Applause.] 

A NEW PLAN 


Mr. FORT. Gentlemen, I make no pretensions to being a 
prophet nor the son of a prophet, and in submitting a plan to 
this House I feel somewhat like the colored gentleman does 
who sticks his head through the canvass for somebody to 
throw baseballs at. I do believe, however, that something must 
divert the currents of thought on this question from the chan- 
nels in which they are now running into different channels, and 
that the emphasis must be placed differently if we are to 
produce a program that will help the agricultural industry 
permanently. Therefore, as a suggestion for discussion by 
this House, if there be enough merit in it to warrant a dis- 
cussion, and without any pride of authorship or thought that 
it is a cure-all, or a final solution of the problem—I offer cer- 
tain suggestions that seem to me to contain the groundwork 
of a plan by which this problem may be at least in part 
handled. 
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First, we should establish a Government Federal farm board. 
That board should be representative not merely of the pro- 
ducers of agricultural products. The farmer needs the brains 
of the rest of the country to help his producing brain, and the 
consumer is entitled to consideration as well. We should place 
upon that board the duty of studying the various preservable 
commodities of agriculture. As it seems to me, at least, those 
commodities fall necessarily and logically into different groups. 
There is no more sense in putting the handling of cotton into 
the same hands that handle wheat than there is of putting the 
same man as president of the Standard Oi! Co. and of the United 
States Steel Corporation. They are different products, with 
different handling and marketing problems, and as an absolute 
necessity many products of agriculture are in the highest sense 
competitive. The ablest men that have appeared before our 
committee from the Northwest have not the faintest idea of 
what cotton seed and its problems are. We should, therefore, 
I think, charge this board with the duty of studying the 
products of agriculture with a view to putting into their appro- 
priate classes those products which either stand alone or are 
properly affiliated in their marketing problems, remembering 
that it is a problem of marketing, not production, with which 
we are dealing. 

Ilaving defined the commodity groups, the board should eall a 
meeting of the representatives of the cooperative associations 
engaged in handling commodities of the particular gronp in 
question, ‘and at that meeting should suggest to those coopera- 
tive associations the organization of a corporation to be owned 
and controlled by the producers of the commodities in the 
group. For the simplification of the financing of the corpora- 
tion, I throw out as a suggestion that may be propecly adopted 
the well-known European method of financing, which permits 
the subscription to capital to be for one figure and the paid-in 
amount a much less figure. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there for a moment? In» regard to cotton, we have the 
Texas Cotton Association, made up of members, and I think 
they market about 200,000 beles of cotton, which of course is 
rather a small portion of the Texas crop. 

But they have no difficulty at all now in financing themselves 
through the intermediate credit banks and get all the credit 
that they need. 

Mr. FORT. In a moment I think I will come to that. The 
detailed set-up of the financial structure is not at this time 
important. The next function that is put upon the board in 
cooperation with the corporation is this—to meet and deter- 
mine what is the normal annual yield and normal annual 
consumption of the people of the United States of any particular 
commodity with which the corporation has been formed to 
deal—to find out whether over a period of years that pro- 
duction and consumption, we will say, is 650,000,000 bushels 
of wheat in the United States. All right. Having determined 
what is our normal consumption and our normal yield, then let 
us take a lesson from Joseph in Egypt and proceed to acquire in 
our years of plenty a surplus te carry us across the years of 
shortage. Now, I am not advocating speculation by the cor- 
poration. I am advocating a policy, the scope and extent of 
which will be sat in on by the Federal Farm Board. We 
will define and fix, we will say, that the safe, conservative, 
and proper thing for the United States of America, in order 
to prevent shortage at any time, in order to prevent an undue 
enhancement of price at any time, in order to prevent a price 
so high as to produce lowered consumption or excessive plant- 
ing at any time, is to take out of the market a surplus of 
100,000,000 bushels of wheat and carry that 100,000,000 bushels 
of wheat until some condition arises—either a short supply or 
high price—that makes it in the interest of the American people 
as a whole that that supply of wheat be released in the domestic 
market. 

The best experts we have been able to get before us tel] us 
that on either corn or wheat, if you take 100,000,000 bushels 
off the market in any year, off the cash market—remember 
what I told you about the amount of corn that never sells for 
cash—you would bring that price at least up to the point it 
ought to reach. At the same time the presence of that 100,- 
000,000 bushels of carried-over corn will enable the pork and 
cattle farmer of the United States-in making out his breeding 
program to assure himself that in the following year, even 
though there be a short crop, there will be a supply available 
to hold the price of corn from becoming so prohibitive as to 
make it impossible for him to purchase it and feed it to his 
pork or cattle. Now, for that purpose I would have this cor- 
poration step into the market—not to bull the price, not to 
raise the price unduly, but to fix it at a point below which 
the product ought not to sell, fix it perhaps by the advice of its 
farmer and cooperative stockholders as the minimum price they 
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would be willing to take, and then step into the market and 
protect the market against depreciation below that price. In- 
-identally, with such an organization in existence, the bear 
trader in commodities would hesitate to press his position too 
far. Now, that program is not speculation. If is the soundest 
type of investment policy. 

“The man who buys anything only when it is at a low price, 
and holds it to sell only when it is at a high price, is an investor 
not a speculator. It is a sound policy, and it is one nobody 
eser went broke following if he had the financial ability to 
bold on. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
utes, 

Mr. FORT. I would therefore have this corporation sub- 
iect to conference with the board prepared not to go in and 
buy the first year if it was a normal crop, but simply to step 
in in surplus years and stop an abnormal decline in price. 
And then carry it over one year, maybe two years; but in 
American history we have never gone three years with big 
crops in succession, so far as I have found. We have never 
had three successive excellent years of weather to mature the 
growing crop. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
tleman vield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The method proposed by the 
gentleman does not differ_from the Meredith method very ma- 
terially, dees it? 

Mr. FORT. Yes; the Meredith plan was a project to notify 
the producer a year in advance that the price of wheat would 
be $1.60, for instance, and involved Government assumption 


I yield the gentleman five min- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


of any loss. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. FORT. I yield. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
corporation? 

Mr. FORT. I am coming to that now. I realize that the 
gentleman's question will in many minds be a serious question, 
as to the availability of any such program as I am suggesting. 
My suggestion is that preliminarily the effort be made to 
reach the capital from farm organizations and from farmers. 
Now, I am told that generally the farmer will not buy stock 
in anything of this sort. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. He can not buy. 

Mr. FORT. That is why | suggest, if the gentleman please, 
the British method; a small down payment and a _ subscrip- 
tion for the balance. Furthermore, the other plans that have 
been given consideration look to the levy on the farmer of, 
say, 10 cents a bushel on wheat. 

On the 450,000,000 or 500,000,000 bushels of wheat that go 
into the market next year, a levy of 10 cents would amount 
to $50,000,000, and $50,000,000 advance for capital would be 
three times what this plan needs on wheat, because anyone 
knows who is familiar with grain or cotton marketing that 
the banks will loan up to 8) per cent of the value of the 
commodity at all times. And remember that if the corpora- 
tion is managed with any degree of intelligence whatever it 
will not be buying at anything approximating the high points 
of the market. 

Now, personally, I would be willing to establish a govern- 
mental revolving fund for loans to these corporations, and be 
prepared to make loans to them because I think it would be 
good commercial security, an amount equivalent to the amount 
of their capital—to match their dollars, in other words. I 
would do this on the basis that this is sufficiently a national 
problem to justify the use of some Government money. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I dislike to interrupt the gentleman; 
but I do not see any necessity of creating, under that plan, a 
governmental revolving fund, because the intermediate credit 
banks now have authority to loan on properly warehoused farm 
products. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New Jer- 
sey has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. FORT. The gentleman’s statement is entirely correct, 
but I am proposing that the Government will match their 
capital on their unsecured corporate note to provide them with 
the margin necessary to purchase the commodity and then 
arrange with the banks for the balance. I believe that any 
such corporation, intelligently managed, with the leans under 
the jurisdiction of the Federal Farm Board, would be suffi- 


Who is to put up the money for this 


I yield to the gentleman five 


| 


| proposes, 
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ciently secure and safe to justify the advance of that money 
as a loan. 

I am not wedded to this particular capital and loan basis, 
but I do believe that on some such basis the Government 
of the United States is justified in making loans—not in grant- 
ing a bounty—for the solution of this national problem. Fi- 
nally, I would give to the Federal Farm Board the power to 
investigate an] pass upon the solvency and management of 
these corporations which sought loans; and further, the power 
of initiating before the Tariff Commission, either increases or 
decreases of the tariff duties on the agricultural products pre- 
duced in this Nation. 

Il say “decreases” because I believe it to be possible that 
we may reach a year, a short year in wheat or corn or some 
other commodity, where it would be to the interest of the 
farmer himself and of the national stabilization program to 
let it come in free of duty. 

Now, finally, gentlemen, I will say I have no special pride in 
this program: but 

Mr. HASTINGS. 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Who would enforce it upon farmers? 

Mr. FORT. I would not enforce it. I do not believe the 
time has come in America when we should force any man into 
a union, whether a union of labor or of capital or of farmers. 
LApplause. ] 

Mr. HASTINGS. As I understand, the gentleman's plaa 
taking the illustration on wheat for example, 
establish the fund from those who have voluntarily organized, 
those who become, voluntarily, members of this association ? 

Mr. FORT. Of the corporation, yes. And 1 am perfectly 
sure that a corporation which buys only in times of low prices, 
only to stop them from going too low, and sells when prices 
are high, and has the facilities for doing all of that, is going 
to be a profitable commercial undertaking and its stock an 
excellent investment—certainly better than a 
equalization fee. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. FORT. I will. 

Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. It is my understanding from the 
gentleman's description of his plan that it differs from. the 
Dickinson bill in this particular: That you substitute a cor- 
poration for what we call the cooperative association, made up 
of cooperative producers. 

Mr. FORT. A corporation, yes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Lowa. Second, you differ in the matter 
of disposing of the equalization fee and create a revolving 
fund for the purpose of adding the additional capital that is 





Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


nonreturnable 


Will the gentleman yield? 


necessary and increasing the borrowing power against the 
commodity. 

Mr. FORT. In effect that is true. I also differ in that I 
believe in segregating commodities in order to make the 


financing and marketing problem simpler, I also put the chief 
emphasis on carrying over preservable surpluses. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Third, you would make your 
scheme applicable to how many commodities and what com- 
modities? , 

Mr. FORT. Whatever the Farm Board decided were pre- 
servable commodities. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. You leave that with the board? 

Mr. FORT. Absolutely. with the board, and to those prod- 
ucts which the farmers and producers and their cooperative 
associations themselves felt were sufficiently in need of some 
protection so that they were willing to come in and organize 
their own organism to carry it out. In other words, 1 want 
to let the farmer run his own business, and I want to put 
the Government in the same relation to him as the Federal 
Reserve Board and other boards have in their work to their 
charges. I want to leave the Government's money out of the 
business except as a loan. And, finally, gentlemen, I do want 
to say this. I want to remove the farm problem from politics 
where it does not belong and make it an administrative prob- 
lem, where it does belong. And, above all, | want it handled 
to produce a feeling of national unity and interdependence. 
[ Applause. } 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Haw.ey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that the 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 10425, 
the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
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MESSAGE 


ON ON THE 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 


with the accompanying papers, ordered printed and referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 
Yo ihe Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State in 
relation to claims for the payment of interest on funds repre- 
sented by drafts drawn on the Secretary of State by the Ameri- 
can Embassy in Constantinople and transfers which the embassy 
undertook to make by cable communications to the Secretary of 
State between December 23, 1915, and April 21, 1917, in connec- 
tion with the representation by the embassy of the interests of 
certain foreign governments and their nationals. 

[ commend to the careful consideration of the Congress the 
question whether, under the circumstances related by the Secre- 
tary of State, an appropriation should be made to meet these 
claims and authority conferred upon the Secretary of State to 
effect settlement thereof in such manner as to him may seem 
just and proper. 

CALVIN CooLipGE£. 


The Wuite House March 25, 1926. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we find the Consent Calendar 
very heavily loaded at the present time. It has on it a number 
of bills of great importance to the Members of the House. Next 
Monday being the fifth Monday in the month is neither District 
day nor unznimous-cousent day. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that on next Monday, March 29, the Consent Calendar 
be in order, 

The SPLAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that on next Monday the Consent Calendar 
be in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARRETT of Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, 1 understand there will be no suspensions on 
that day? 


Mr. TILSON, 


Tennessee. 


I have not included suspensions in my request 
bul have simply asked that the Consent Calendar be called. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Consent Calendar, of 
course, would make suspensions in order. 

Mr. TILSON. If we made it an additional unan*mous-con- 
sent day, yes; but by simply making the Consent Caiendar in 
order, without mentioning suspensions, I do not believe that 
suspensions would be in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, in order to remove all doubt, 
will state that he will net recognize any requests to suspend the 
rules. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
vould like to make a suggestion to the leader and see whether 
he would care to consider it. We have gone over a part of the 
Consent Calendar at least twice and, perhaps, three times. 

Would not the leader think it entirely fair, and perhaps 
fairer, to the men who have bills on the latter end of the cal- 
endar, if his request provided for beginning where we left off 
last week, and then finish the calendar, and if possible, start 
in and complete it entirely if we have the time. Would the 
gentleman object to putting that in his request? It seems to 
me that would be fair. I have not a bill on the calendar 
myself, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
Ohio ask that? 

Mr. BEGG. I have not a thing on the calendar, and IT am 
only thinking of fair treatment to the man who has a bill at 
the tail end of the calendar. As the gentleman knows, when- 
ever a bill is not disposed of favorably, the proponent of the 
bit! rises snd asks unanimous consent that it retain its place 
on the calendar without prejudice, and thereby cuts off the 
man who has a bill further down on the calendar. This is my 
only motive, and it is not a strong enough motive to cause me 
to object, but it seems to me it is only fair to the men with 
bills on the latter part of the calendar. As I say, I have not 
a bill of any kind on the calendar myself. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, may I interrupt by saying 
some of us have some of these bills on the calendar where we 
ourselyes did not ask for them to go over but other Members 
asked for them to go over in order that they might have 
time to study them. We think it would be unfair to us under 
those circumstances not to have an opportanity to consider 
those bills when the Consent Calendar is called in its order 
this coming Monday. 

Mr. BEGG. We would begin first where we left off, and 
then after completing those bills we would take up the first 
bills on the calendar, It seems to me that would be amply 


Why does the gentleman from 
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fair. You have had your opportunity. You have either haq 
a chance of being knocked off or letting the bill go over, and 
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it seems to me you have had one day in court. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Some of us who have bills of this sort hayoe 
not had a day in court when others have asked to have the 
bill go over so that they might study the bill in the meantime. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, without having given any notice 
of this kind, it seems to me that perhaps we ought not to do 
this at the present time—— 

Mr. BEGG. Iam not going to insist. 

Mr. TILSON. Although it may be fair to do it hereafter. 
For the present, however, I should like to press my request tha: 
we simply call the Consent Calendar, and I hope that we may 
well-nigh finish the entire calendar on that day. 

Mr. BEGG. If I may be permitted, I am going to say that 
hereafter 1 am going t» insist, when a bill is objeeted to, that 
it go to the foot of the calendar, in order to be fair to the 
Members whose bills are not reached. 

Mr. HASTINGS. That will be absolutely fair. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
it will be understood, will it not, that should there be an entire 
call of the calendar we will not go back and take up bills as a 
maiter of right? 

Mr. BEGG. That is never done. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has been done since I have been in Con- 
gress. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
the day before that. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it is understood that upon a complete 
call of the calendar we will not take the bills up as a matter 
of right? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The rules of the House prohibit that. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the rules prevent it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But there is a precedent for it. It has been 
done once. 

Mr. TILSON. The rules forbid it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But it has been done, and there is a prece- 
dent for it. 

Mr. BEGG. It may have been done toward the end of a ses- 
sion. 

Mr. BLANTON. But will there be an understanding that it 
will not be done in this instance? 

Mr. TILSON. There will be no occasion for it, in my judg- 
ment. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
those consented to? 
Mr TILSON. None except those on the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. BLANTON. And not objected to? 

Mr. TILSON. Of course; it is the Consent Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of tho 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 


The House will adjourn for 


Then there wiil be no biils taken up except 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
prefer a request touching the order of business. We have not 
had a Private Calendar day for quite a while. I ask unani- 
mous consent that next Saturday the Private Calendar may be 
in order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that next Saturday the Private Calendar may be 
in order. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, if I may add something to the 
request, I shall not object. 

Mr. BHGG. Mr. Speaker, I want to reserve the right to ob- 

ect. 
Mr. TILSON. If we may consider the Private Calendar as in 
Committee of the Whole so as to eliminate general debate and 
bring the bills directly before the House for amendment I have 
no objection. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is perfectly agreeable. 
It will give opportunity to amend. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object to 
ask the floor leader a question. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will pardon me a moment, 
of course, it will be understood that there may be conference 
reports that will come ahead of the Private Calendar. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I merely ask that it may be 
in order. 

Mr. TILSON. I have no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Would the gentleman mind my asking him 
a question? Would the gentleman mind making it Saturday 


one week, leaving us free on next Saturday? 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The House will be in session, 
I will say to the gentleman ; it will have to be in session. 
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Mr. BLANTON. What I had in mind was it would give us a 
little more time on the Private Calendar if the gentleman would 
make it a week from Saturday. 

Mr. TILSON. We hepe to take a recess a week from Sat- 
urday. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserved the right to object. I 
want to ask the floor leader why the grand rush now. We 
have been listening to debate on the legislative bill so long that 
I have forgotten when it begun. I think that everybody on 
this side of the House knows—there is no secret about it—that 
we are going soon to reach a period when we will find trouble 
in finding something to do. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
in finding what not to do. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, I agree with the gentleman. I am in 
favor of taking up the Private Calendar as soon as possible, 
going through with it, and disposing of it. There are lots of 
meritorious bills on it. I can not see where anybody would 
criticize us if we do have a short session on Saturday. We 
come here on Monday morning and sit until 5 o'clock every 
day. Do you intend to have a session on Saturday extending 
until 5 o'clock? I tell you frankly that I am not going to sit 
here Saturday afternoon and watch the Private Calendar. I 
will be doing something else more profitable than sitting here on 
that afternoon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on Saturday next the Private Calendar be 
in order, with the understanding that bills shall be consid- 
ered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


192 


We are going to have trouble 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles when the Speaker signed the 
same: 

H. R. 7741. An act to construct a bridge across the Chocta- 
whatchee River, sear Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on State 
Road No. 20; 

H. R. 8040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont. ; 

H. R. 8514. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commision to construct a bridge across 
Black River ; 

H. R. 8909. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; and 

H,. R.8910. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a_ bridge 
across the White River. 


ADJOURN MENT 
And then, on motien of Mr. Tinson (at 5 o'clock and 37 min- 


utes p. m.), the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
March 26, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 26, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Relating to the Office of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital (H. R. 6568). 

To provide for the conveyance of certain land owned by the 
District of Columbia near the corner of Thirteenth and Upshur 
Streets NW., and the acquisition of certain land by the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in exchange for said part to be conveyed 
(H. R. 8712). 

To provide for the acquisition of certain property in the 
District of Columbia for the park system of the District (H. R. 
9343). 

To regulate in the District of Columbia the traffic in, sale, 
and the use of milk bottles, cans, crates, and other containers 


- _ and cream, to prevent fraud and deception (H, KR. 
. ). 


a 
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COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To supplement the naturalization laws, to provide for the 
deportation of certain aliens (II. R. 344). 
To provide for the deportation of certain aliens (H. R. 3774). 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(11 a. m.) 
For the relief of Lorenzo A, Bailey (H. R. 8625). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To authorize the construction of necessary additional build- 
ings at certain naval hospitals (H. R. 3959). 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To revise the boundary of the Yellowstone National Park, 
in the States of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho (H. R. 9917). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

410. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a bill “ For the relief of Johanna Nagels Wouters, of 
Antwerp, Belgium”; to the Committee on Claims. 

411. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a bill “ For the relief of Victorina Mesa, of Cavite, 
P. 1." ; to the Committee on Claims. 

412. A letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting a 
draft of a bill “For the relief of Ye A Peng, of Swatow, 
China”; to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Public Lands. TI. R. 8714. 


A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to equitably 
adjust disputes and claims of settlers and others against the 
United States and between each other arising from tncomplete 
or faulty surveys in township 19 south, range 26 east, Tal- 
lahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of Florida: with 
amendment (Rept. No. 651.) Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 8, 2005. An act for the enlargement of the Capitol 
grounds; without amendment (Rept. No. 652). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. A report on 
conduct of George W. English, United States district judge for 
the eastern district of Illinois (Rept. No. 653). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. R. 10276. A 
bill to provide a permanent government for the Virgin Islands 


of the United States, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 654). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. S. 1550. An 


act to appropriate certain tribal funds for the benefit of the 
Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reservations: with 
amendment (Rept. No. 657). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10503. 
A bill to authorize certain alierations to the six coal-burning 
battleships for the purpose of providing better launching and 
handling arrangements for airplanes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 658). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. BACON: Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


H. R. 6238. A bill to amend the immigration act of 1924; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 659). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
10109. A bill for the relief of Virginia Strickland; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 655). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. 


H. RB. 


9019. A bill for the relief of Ailing R. Maish; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 656). 
Whole House. 


Referred to the Committee of the 
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Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
1392. A bill for the relief of Martin L. Duffy; without amend- 


ment (Rept. No. 660). Referred to the Committee of the | 


Whole House. 

Mr. JOILNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
Il. R. 3664. <A bill to correct the military record of Daniel C. 
Darroch; with amendment (Rept. No. 661). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SVEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5606. 
A bili for the relief of Cyrus S. Andrews; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 662). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Jlouse. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5786. 
A bill for the retief of Rachel Thomas, widow of William 
Thomas, deceased; without amendment (Rept. No. 663). Re- 


‘ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6654. 
A bill for the relief of Willam Smith; with amendment (Rept. 


INo. 664). teferred to the Committee of the Whole Tlouse. 


Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7874. 
A bill to correct the military record of John Ralston; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 665). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
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Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was | 


discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 60380) : n 
' na rebar . ¥ 7 | of pension to Althea Marsh; to the Commitiee on Invalid 
| Pensions. 


granting a pension to Mary K. Dellow, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 

were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
sy Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: A bill (TL. R. 10696) 
to amend an act entitled “An act to modify, revise, and amend 
tbe laws relating to naturalization, being the act of June 29, 
1906’; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
sy Mr. OLIVER of New York: A bill (FL. R. 10697) amend- 
ing Title II, section 1, of the national prohibition act by per- 
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the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, ang 
to the widows and minor or helpless children of such soldiers 
and sailors; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Memorial of the Senate 
of the State of New York, concurred in by the assembly, urging 
the passage of House bill 98, providing for the granting 0; 
pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and 
sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or 
the China relief expedition, and to the widows and minors or 
helpless children of such soldiers and sailors; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

sy Mr. MacGREGOR: Memorial of the Senate and Assembly 
of the State of New York, in favor of the bill to provide an 


| insrease in the pensions of veterans of the war with Spain, the 


Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


_Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as foliows: 

By Mr. CARTER of California: A bill (H. R. 10703) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Alice M. Gay; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS: A bill (H. R. 10704) for the relief of Margie 
R. Ashbrook; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 10705) granting an increase 


By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10706) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Eunice Cundiff; to the Committee 


| on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (TI. R. 10707) granting 


| a pension to Julia Gallagher; to the Committee on Pensions. 


mitting the manufacture, production, use, sale, and transpor- | 


tation for beverage and other purposes of beer and wine with 
such aleoholic content by volume as is nonintoxicating in fact 
in such States as shall so determine by referendum vote of 
the people, with certain provisos; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (H. 
R. 10698) to provide for the disposal of abandoned and use- 
less reservations; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 10699) to authorize the con- 
struction of necessary additional buildings at certain naval 
hospitals, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (H. R. 10700) making additional 
appropriation for improvement of the Amite River, La.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GRAITAM: A bill (H. R. 10701) to provide for dis- 
tribution of the Supreme Court reports and amending section 
227 of the Judicial Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10702) to amend the tariff 
act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ANDREW: Joint resolation (H. J. Res. 215) provid- 
ing for the participation by the United States in the interna- 
tional fisherman’s races to be held off the coast of Gloucester, 
Mass., in October and November, 1926; to the Committee on 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR (by request): Resolution (H. Res. 
188) to declare the rights of nations; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, 

By Mr. MADDEN: Resolution (H. Res. 189) that House bill 
9341, making appropriations for the executive offices and sun- 
dry independent executive bureaus, be taken from the Speaker's 
table; to the Committee on Rules. 





MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, favoring the passage of the pension bill increas- 
ing pensions to Spanish-American War Veierans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: Memorial of the Assembly and Senate of 
the State of New York, favoring the passage of House bill 98, 
which provides for the granting of pensions and inerease of 
pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, 


(renee 


By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 10708) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary E. Apgear; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 10709) granting a pension 
to James H. Stanfill; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bili (H. R. 10710) granting a pen- 
sion to Martha A, Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 10711) granting an increase 
of pension to Frances Jane Dixon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10712) granting a pension to Gertrude 
Clites; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 10713) granting a pension to 
Mollie Aulgur; to the Commitee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 10714) for the relief of 
John H. Mooney; to the Committe on Military Afiairs. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 10715) granting an increase 
of pension to Catharine A. Love; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10716) granting an increase of pension to 
Laura V. HRicholtz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. MOORH of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 10717) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joanna Keener; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (1. R. 10718) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Stillman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10719) granting an increase 
of pension to Mont Graham; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (11. R. 10720) granting 
an increase of pension to Ruth E. Herrick; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10721) granting an increase of pension to 
Magdalen Cadro; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10722) authorizing 
preliminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams, with 
a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10723) granting an increase 
of pension to Lucy M. Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 10724) granting a pension 
to John Guethlein ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 10725) for the retief of 
Capt. C. R. Insley; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10726) grant- 
ing a pension to Bertha Anderson; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOWELL: Resolution (H. Res. 190) for the pay- 
ment of additional compensation to the clerk of the Committee 
on Roads of the House; to the Committee on Accounts, 
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By Mr. LUCE: Resolution (H. Res. 191) for the payment of 1476. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petitions of Judge Charles A. Rose, 
additional compensation to the superintendent of the House | County Attorney A. F. Lamey, and Sheriff R. CG. Timmons, of 
folding room; to the Committee on Accounts. Havre, Mont., protesting passage of bills now before Congress 

pane for an increase of the alcoholic content of permitted 
ala everages ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
PETITIONS, ETC. 1477. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition signed by J. W. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid | Beardslee and approximately 400 others, protesting the enact- 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: | ment of House bill 7179; to the Committee on the District of 
1457. Petition of secretary of the Pan American Federation of | © olumbia. . ‘ ae a 

Labor, with a petition of 14,000 Vorto Ricans, regarding condi- 1478. By Mr. MANLOV BE: Petition of 67 citizens of Joplin, 

tions in Porto Rico; to the Committce on Insular Affairs. Jasper County, Mo., protesting against compulsory Sunday ob- 


1458. By Mr. BARBOUR: Resolution adopted by Irrigation | ee anes on the District of Columbia. sat 
Districts Association of California, urging early construction of | idee ’ ann MEAD: Petition of the Democratic Club of One 
Boulder Canyon dam and the all-American canal; to the Com- | ——— again re conditions in Mexico; to the Committee 
ittee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 08 SOreen ANAM. 

mr a00. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition of the Ala- | 1480. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of New Mexico Wool 
meda County Americanization Association, indorsing and urg- | cme Association, indorsing Senate bill 2584, to promote the 
ing the passage of House bill 8821; to the Committee on Indian | ‘ aa ane er eee oo Teen eae et = ~ facilities on 
Affairs. public lands; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

| 


1460. Also, petition of the Alameda County Bar Association, | ,, aon Aise, poetics of New Mexicg Wool Growers ‘Agee 
indorsing House bill 7907; to the Committee on the Judiciary. tion, favoring adoption of the truth in fabric law. resolution 


1461. Also, petition of Oakland Chapter, No. 7, the Disabled | No. 8, as passed by the National Wool Growers Association ; 
American Veteraus of the World War, urging the passage of to aoe SEnaENCtS on Interstate and Foreign ommerce, 
House bill 8124; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ s - By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York : Memorial of the 
oa | House Dil 8 now Anown as Tose bill S183. the: Knutsow bil 

ss : i dace on ‘ -Arin se vs, now known as llouse 8132, the K s i 

__ 1462. Also, petition of the Society of the United States Military granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 

sor ae Se een of House bill 6736; to the and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
ommes 6 se a = ” 4 a or the China relief expedition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1463. By Mr. CRAMTON: Resolutions of the Huron County 1483. Also. satibians 48 Thomas M. Nial, National Bureau of 
(Mich.) Sheep Breeders’ Association, adopted March 19, 1926, | Casualty and Surety Underwriters, of New York City, favoring 
urging that no action be taken toward decreasing the present | pho passage of the Fitzgerald bill (H. R. 4548) ; to the Commit- 
tariff on wool; to the Committee on Ways and Means. | ten om Wieekd. War Weterans’ Legislation. : 

1464. Also, resolutions of the Huron County (Mich.) Sheep| 4484 By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: Resolution adopted by 
Breeders’ Association, adopted March 19, 1926, urging passage | yw. T. Sherman Relief Corps, No. 74, of Concordia, Kans., favor- 
of the truth in fabric bill; to the Committee on Interstate and | jng passage of legislation granting increased pensions to vet- 
Foreign Commerce. * 


erans of the Civil War and their widows; to the Comuinittee on 
1465. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of representative citizens of | Invalid Pensions. 
Blythewood, Richland County, 8S. C., urging support to the | 
proposed amendment to immigration act of 1924 and citing an SENATE 
instance affecting a Russian of culture and influence of Blythe- wae 4 7 
' 
' 


wood, S. C.; to the Committee on IKnmigration. Fray. March 26. 1926 

1466. Also, petition of officers of South Carolina Federation of , . 
Women's Clubs and others, urging United States Senators and (Legislative day of Thursday, March 25, 1926) 
Representatives from South Carolina to consider favorably the The Senate met in executive session at 12 o’clock meridian, 
erection of a building in Washington, D. C., to be known as the | on the expiration of the recess. After 5 hours and 15 minutes 
national gallery of art; to the Committee on Public Buildings | spent in executive session the doors were reopened 
and Grounds, : a a oauiiielinnel . 

1467. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Brig. Gen. Jesse F. el alae a ea ae oe 
Stevens, the adjutant general, Conmonwealth of Massachusetts, | The VICE PRESIDEN Tr laid before the Senate a letter from 
recommending early and favorable consideration of House bill | the President of the United States, which was read and ordered 
9571, but suggesting the omission of the words “the reguia- | t© lie on the table, as follows: 
tions ” on line 18, page 3; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

1468. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the Philadelphia Board | 


of Trade, opposing Senate bill 1383, providing for the transfer | Hon. Cuarces G. Dawes, 
of the duties of the Steamboat Inspection Service from pet Washington, D. C. 
| 


Tue Waite Hover, 
Washington, March 25, 1926. 


Department of Commerce to the Department of Labor; to the My Dear Mr, Vice Presipent: There have been transmitted 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. to me the resolutions adopted by the Senate, and the sympathy 
1469. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Beard of Trade, favor- | so generously extended has been a source of consolation and 

ing Senate bill 94, to protect navigation from destruction and | help. The expressions regarding my father’s life and character 

injury by preventing the discharge of oil into coastal and navi- | have greatly touched me. 

gable waters of the United States; to the Committee on the Very truly yours, 

Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

1470. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 10200. providing suitable housing 
for agencies of the United States Government located in for- 
eign lands; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1471. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, favor- 
ing the passage of House bill 3858, to establish in the Bureau printed: 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce a foreign commerce serv- | |, Co the United States: 
ice ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. Te the Congrese'of the Untied Statens 

1472. By Mr. HARRISON: Petition of certain citizens of I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State 
Charlottesville and Albemarle County, Va., relative to House concerning a request by the Department of Agriculture that 
bill 8132: to the Committee on Pensions. legislation be obtained from Congress authorizing an appro- 

1473, Also, petition of certain citizens of the seventh congres- | priation of $15,500 for participation by the United States in 
sional district of Virginia, in reference to House bill 7179; to | 2 international read exposition to be held in Milan, Italy, 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. during September, 1926, in accordance with a budget incor- 

1474. By Mr. KiKFNER: Petition from the assembly of | porated in the report. , 
delegates of the Missouri State Teachers’ Association, at St.| In view of the opinion of the Acting Secretary of Agricul- 
Louis, Mo., November 12, 1925, representing more than 22,000 | ture that it is highly desirable that this country should par- 
teachers, indorsing the national educational bill; to the Com- | ticipate in the exposition, I ask of Congress the enactment of 
mittee on Education. | the legislation requested. 


CaLvin Coortper. 

INTERNATIONAL ROAD FXPOSITION IN MILAN, ITALY (8S. DOC, 88) 
The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 


1475. By Mr. KING: Resolution by the City Council of the CaLvIn CooLipar, 
city of Quincy, HL, to amend the national prehibition act to 
make it possible for the people of this country to obtain wine 


and beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Tue Waite Hover, 
Washington, March 26, 1926. 
(Accompaniment: Report.) 
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MESS\GE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, requested that the Senate return to the 
Jiouse the bill (HL. R. 7823) to authorize the building of a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Potomac River be- 
tween Montgomery County in the State of Maryland and Fair- 
fax County in the State of Virginia. 

The message announced that the Speaker of the Tlouse had 
affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and they 
were therenpon signed by the Vice President: 

Hoo. 7741. An act to construct a bridge 
hatchee River, near Geneva, Geneva 
Road No, 20; 


County, Ala., on 


H.R. S040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont. ; 


Hi. Re Sold 


souri State 


An act eranting the consent of Congress to Mis- 


Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 


Black River; 

H.R. S59S. An act gradting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La.,. or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across the 


avou 
Parish; 

H.R. S909. An 
county of Barry, 
the White River; 

H.R. Solo. An 
county of Barry, 
the White River. 


Lartholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Morehouse 
act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
and 

act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Missouri, to construct 2 bridge across 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 8641) to amend an act entitled 
“An act to provide relief in cases of contracts connected with 
the prosecution of the war, and for other purposes,” approved 
Mareh 2, 1919, as amended, reported it with amendiments and 
submitted a report (No. 475) thereon. 


Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 24368) for the relief of Ocean Steamship 
Co. (Ltd.), a British corporation, reported it without amend- 


ment and submitted a report (No. 476) thereon. 

iie also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill CS. 1726) for the relief of the Atlantic & Caribbean 
Steam Navigation Co., reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No, 477) thereon. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
Without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2338) authorizing the President to reappoint 
Chester A. Rothwell, fomerly a captain of Engineers, United 
States Army, an officer of Engineers, United States Army 
(Rept. No, 482) ; and 

A bill (S. 8027) making eligible for retirement, under certain 
conditions, officers and former officers of the Army of the 
United States, other than officers of the Regular Army, who 
incurred physical disability in line of duty while in the 
service of the United States during the World War (Rept. No. 
48°). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 3463) to extend the time for 
the exchange of Government-owned lands for privately owned 
lands in the Territory of Hawaii, reported it without amend- 
met and submitted a report (No. 484) thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate. to which was referred 
the resolution (S. Res. 172) authorizing the Committee on the 
Library of the Senate to have prepared a manuscript on the 
works of art and the artists of the United States Capitol, re- 
ported it without amendment. 


SANDUSKY 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I report 
back favorably with an amendment the bill (HH. R. 96588) 
granting the consent of Congress to the construction, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a bridge across Sandusky Bay at or 


BAY BRIDGE, ONTO 


neur Bay Bridge, Ohio, and I submit a report (No, 478) 
thereon. . 
Mr. FESS. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 


consideration of the bill which has just been reported. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and in lieu thereof to insert: 
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That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to G. S. Beckwith 
of Cleveland, Ohio, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns to « n- 
struct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across 
Sandusky Bay, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or 
near Bay Ridge, in the county of Erie, in the State of Ohio, in accord 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906; and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this 
act. The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall 


| any alteration in such bridge be made either before or after its com 


across the Choctaw- | 
State | 





pletion, until plans and specifications for such construction or altera 
tion have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief of 
Engineers and approved by them as being adequate from the standpoint 
of the volume and weight of traffie which will pass over it. 

See, 2. The said G. 8S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal representatives 
assigns are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit 
over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in such 
act of March 23, 1906. 

See» 3. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Ohio, any political sub 
division therof within which any part of such bridge is located, or two 
or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all 
right, title, and interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests 
in real property necessary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation 
in accordance with the law of such State governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 15 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or com- 
pensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge 
and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real 
property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property), and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 4. The said G, 8S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns shall, immediately after the completion of such bridge, file 
with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the 
actual original cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, in 
cluding the actual cost of acquiring interests in real property and 
actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years after the 
completion of such bridge, the Secretary of War shall investigate the 
actual cost of such bridge, and fer such purpose the said G. 8S. Beck- 
with, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns shall make available 
to the Secretary of War all of its records in connection with the financ- 
ing and construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War 
as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said G. S. Beckwith, his heirs, legal representatives and assigns, 
and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same as fully as though conferred 
upon such corporation. 

Sec. 6. The right to alter, 
expressly reserved. 


and 


herein directly 


amend, or repeal this act is hereby 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the Dill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


EXCHANGE OF LANDS IN GRAND CANYON PARK 


Mr. CAMERON. From the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(S. 3595) to authorize the exchange of certain patented lands 
in the Grand Canyon National Park for certain Government 
lands in said park, and I submit a report (No. 479) thereon. 

I ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I wish to ask if it is a department bill? 

Mr. CAMERON. Yes; it is a department bill. The depart- 
ment desires the bill enacted so that a road may be straight- 
ened, and in order to do that an exchange of Government 
property for private property is necessary. The owner of the 
private property is given about 2 acres for 1. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the bill. 


NATIONAL 


Is there objection to the present 








‘here being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as fol- 
Jows; 

Re it enacted, ete., That the owner of the land described as the 
northeast quarter of the northwest quarter of section 17, township 
so north, range 4 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, Arizona, con 
containing 40 acres, more or less, and that portion of lot No. 2 of 

ion 17, township 30 north, ramge 4 east, Gila and Salt River me- 
} n, Arizona, lying west of the east line of a right of way of a pro- 
posed road, described as follows: Beginning af a point on the south 
line of said section 17, 860 feet west of the quarter feetion corner 
of said section 17; thence north 24 degrees 45 minutes west, 500 feet; 
thence north 14 degrees 45 minutes west, MO feet; thence north 13 
decrees 5 minutes west, 831 feet, to the intersection of the west line 
of the northeast quarter of the southwest quarter of said seetion 17; 
thenee south 1,748 feet on the east line of the west half of the south- 
west quarter of said section 17 to the south line of said section 17; 
thence east along said south lime 523.5 feet to the point of beginning, 
conteining 8.9 acres, more or less, all within the Grand Canyon Na- 
tional Park, is hereby permitted and authorized to convey the fee 
simple title to said land. to the United States of America, and select in 
li e of said land above described the Government land within the 
area deseribed as follows: Beginning at a point on the south line of 
section 17, township 30 north, range 4 east, Gila and Sait River me- 
rdian, Arizona, approximately 870 feet east of the south quarter 
section corner of said section 17, which point is south of a point just 
east of the east bank of a draw on the south rim of the Grand 
Canvon: thence north approximately 550 feet. to said point on the 
gi ith rim of the Grand Canyon; thence northwesterly along the south 
rim of the Grand Canyom approximately 4,810 feet te its: intersection 
with the east line of the southeast quarter of the nerthwest quarter 
of sald section 17; thence south on the north and south center line 
of said section 17 approximately 3,775 feet to the south line of said 
section 17; thence east along said south line of said section 17 ap- 
proximately 870 fect to the point of beginning, containing 25.8 acres, 
more or less; and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, 
empewered, and directed to accept a duly exeeuted grant deed from 
said owner conveying said owner's land above described to the United 
States of America, and upon acceptance of such grant deed to cause to 
be issued and delivered to said owner a patent conveying absolutely 
to said owner the Government land above described: Provided, how- 
coor, That the lands so conveyed by said owner shall become and be 
a part of the Grand Canyon National Park and be subject to all laws 
and regulations relating to said park. 

Sec, 2. Upen the completion of the exchange authorized by the pre- 
ceding section hereof there shall be, and is hereby, relinquished and 
quitelaimed to said owner any right, title, and interest that the 
United States of America may have in and to the now existing road 
over other land of said owner in the Grand Canyon National Park, the 
center line of sald road being described as follows: Beginning at a 
point approximately at the south quarter section corner of section 17, 
township 30 north, range 4 east, Gila and Salt River meridian, Ari- 
zona, thenee north 10 degrees 11 minutes west, 500 feet; thence north 
86 degrees 6 minutes west, 146 feet; thenee north 42 degrees 16 
minutes west, 1,700 feet to the east line of the west half of the west 
half of said section 17. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 


WHARF AND MARINE RAILWAY AT WACHAPREAGUE, VA, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. From the Committee on Commerce T re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (HL. R. 2830) 
to legalize a wharf and marine railway, owned by George 
Teppler, in Finneys Creek, at Wachapreague, Accomac County, 
Va., and I submit a report (No. 480) thereon. I ask unani- 
mous consent for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the wharf and marine railway owned by 
George Peppler in Finneys Creek, at Wachapreague, in the county of 
Accomae, Va., be, and the same are hereby, legalized to the same 
extent and with like effect as to all existing or future laws and regu- 
lations of the United States as if the permits required by the existing 
Jaws of the United States in such cases made and provided had been 
regularly obtained prior to the ereetion of said wharf and marine 
railway: Provided, That any changes in said wharf and marine rail- 
Way, which the Seeretary of War may. deem necessary and order in 


ba interest. of navigation, shall. be promptly made by the owner 
ereof, 
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Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is bereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
LANDS IN MICHIGAN FOR RARK PURPOSES 

Mr. STANFIELD. From the Committee on Pubtie Lands 
and Surveys | repert back favorably with an amendment the 
bill (H. BR. 7482) to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Michigan for State park purposes, and I sub- 
mit a report (No. 481) thereon. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment was, on page 2, line 9, after the word 
“public,” to strike out the colon and the following proviso: 
“ Provided, That should the State of Michigan fail to keep and 
hold the said land for park purposes or devote it to any use 
inconsistent with said purposes, then title to said land shall 
revert to and be reinvested in the United States,” and insert 
a period and the following additional section: 

Sec, 2. That whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall carry ont 
the previsions of section 5 of the Red River relief act (Public, No. 500, 
67th Cong.) the preference right to take or lease not exceeding 
360 acres of the land therein described shall be extended for 90 days 
to any citizen or citizens of the United States who, elther singly 
or in association with others attempted to make a placer location 
thereon, believing im goed faith that such lend was subject to the 
mining laws of the United States, and who on account of his or 
their efforts to develop the same was enjoined and fined or committed 
by a State court having no jurisdiction over said property of the 
United States, it being situated within the boundary end jurisdiction 
of another Siate, as the same shall be ascertained and determined by 
the Secretary of the Interior upen the evidence and the records which 
have been submitted in pursuance of the rules and regulations pre 
scribed by him: Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is author- 
ized to prescribe such rules and regulations as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions hereof. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


sills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous. consent, the seeond time, and referred 
as follows: 

ty Mr. McLEAN: 

A bill (S. 3718) granting an increase of pension to Bilen 
M. Pember (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3719) granting an increase of pension to Fannie 
EB. Leunsbury; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 3720) to amend section 4 of the interstate com- 
merece act; and 

A bill (S. 3721) defining the words “reasonably compensa- 
tory’ as used in section 4 of the transportation act of 1920; to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3722) for the relief of the owner of the coal 
barge Cad; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BAYARD: 

A bill (S. 3723) granting an increase of pension to Willie IL. 
Steventon ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4yv Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3724) for the relief of the estate of Gualupe 
Zazueta, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3725) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize 
the collection and editing of official papers of the Territories 
of the United States now in the national archives,” approved 
March 3, 1925; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3726) to authorize the issuance and withholding 
and secrecy of patents essential to national defense; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill. (S. 3727). for the relief of Russell W. Simpson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S: 3728) to grant to the State of New York and the 
Seneca. Nation of Indians jurisdiction over the taking of fish 
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and game within the Allegany, Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring 
Indian Reservations; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

by Mr. EDGE: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 81) providing for a national 
referendum upon the modification of the national prohibition 
vet: to the Committee on-the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 82) to amend subdivision A of 
section 4 of the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration, 

EMPLOYEES OF BETHLEHEM STEEL C0. 

Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of Order of Business No. 457 on the 
enlendar, which is the bill (H. R. 7732) amending act of 
March 4, 1925, for the relief of employees of the Bethlehem 
Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa If unanimous consent for its con- 
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sideration is granted, [ wish to say just a word in explanation | 


of the request 
* The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
cousideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to provide for the 
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tention of the Senate is invited to the copies of notes ac ym- 
panying the report of the Secretary of State, inclosed herewi(), 
which were exchanged between the Secretary of State and tho 
minister of Hungary at the time of the signature of the tres; v 
CALVIN Coontpa: 
THe WuHitre House, 
Washington, December 14, 1925. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to loy 
before the President, with a view to its transmission to the 
Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to rati- 
fication, if his judgment approves thereof, a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and consular rights between the United States 
and the Kingdom of Hungary, signed at Washington, June 2} 
1925. 

There are also submitted, for the information of the Senate 
notes exchanged between the Secretary of State and the min- 
inter of Hungary at the time of the signature of the treaty 


| stating their understanding and anticipation that the consent 


carrying out of the award of the National War Labor Board of | 


July 31, 1918, in favor of certain employees of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co., Bethlehem, Pa., approved March 4, 1925, shall be so construed 


ns to operate for the relief of those otherwise within its terms who | 


entered the employ of the Rethiehem Steel Co. on or after August 1, 


1918, equally with those who were in such employ on July 31, 1918: | 


Provided, That no claim arising under the provisions of said act shall 
be paid until it shall have been settled and adjusted by the General 
Accounting Office, 


Mr. McKELLAR. Will not the Senator from Pennsylvania 
explain the bill? 

Mr. PEPPER. At the last session the Congress passed a bill 
to carry out the award of the War Labor Board in favor of 


ot the Senate to the ratification of the treaty will be subject 
to certain stated reservations and understandings to be set 
forth in an exchange of notes in connection with the exchange 
of ratification, 

Respectfully submitted. 

Frank B. Kettoca. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, December 10, 1925. 


The United States of America and the Kingdom of Hungary, 
desirous of strengthening the bond of peace which happily 
prevails between them, by arrangements designed to promote 
friendly intercourse between their respective territories throuch 
provisions responsive to the spiritual, cultural, economic and 
commercial aspirations of the peoples thereof, have resolved tv 
conelude a Treaty of Friemiship, Commerce and Consular 


| Rights and for that purpose have appointed as their Vlenipoten- 


employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co. That bill was signed by | 


the President. A controversy arose between the War Depart- 


ment and the Comptroller General's office respecting a question 


of accounting. The House has now passed a measure which | 


ecutive offices. This is the measure which settles the question | 


of accounting. It involves no new appropriation and nothing 
at all except the settlement of the question of accounting and 


the definition of the persons entitled to participate in the 


award. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The bill. then, merely effectu- 
ates legislation which the Congress has heretofore passed? 
Mr. PEPPER. That is correct. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It does not change the action | 


heretofore taken in any material particular except with respect 
to accounting? 

Mr. PEPPER. It does not change it in any particular what- 
ever except with respect to the accounting: and it defines the 


status of workers as of a certain date in the vear to which it | 


applies so as to carry out the original intent of Congress that 
those who were employed after August 1, 1918, might partici- 
pate in the benefits of the appropriation and not merely those 
who were upon the pay roll by chance on that particular date. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was familiar with the 
bill which was passed at the last session, and I hope there will 
be no hesitation on our part in passing the House bill at this 
time 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. | 


ADJOUBN MENT 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate adjourn. 
The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 22 minutes 


p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, March 
27, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND CONSULAR 
RIGHTS WITH HUNGARY 
In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied. and, on motion of Mr, Boran, the injunction of secrecy 
wes removed therefrom: 
To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of friend- 
ship, commerce, and consular rights between the United States 
and Hungary, signed at Washington, June 24, 1925, The at- 


tiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: Frank I. 
Kellogg. Secretary of State of the United States, and 

The Governor of Hungary: Count Liszl6é Széchényi, Envoy 


; = - } cxt » imMarv ¢ , i: > > : t , Pra v ¢ the 
satisfactorily settles the procedure as between those two ex- | Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of Hungary to tl 


United States of America. 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers 
found to be in due form, have ‘agreed upon the following 
articles; 

ArrIcLe I 

The rationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
be permitted te enter, travel and reside in the territories of 
the other: to exereise liberty of conscience and freedom of 
worship; to engage in professional, scientific, religions, philan- 
thropic, manufacturing and commercial work of every kind 
without interference; to carry on every form of commercial 
activity which is not forbidden by the local law; to own, erect 
or lease and occupy appropriate buildings and to lease lands 
for residential, scientific, religious, philanthropic, manufactur- 
ing, commercial and mortuary purposes; to employ agents of 
their choice, and generally to do anything incidental to or 
necessary for the enjoyment of any of the foregoing privileges 
upon the same terms as nationals of the state of residence or 
as nationals of the nation hereafter to be most favored by it 
submitting themselves to all local laws and regulations duly 
established. 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party within the 
territories of the other shall not be subjected to the payment 
of any internal charges or taxes other or higher than those 
that are exacted of and paid by its nationals. 

The nationals of each High Contracting Party shall enjoy 


| freedom of access to the courts of justice of the other on con- 
| forming to the local laws, as well for the prosecution as for 


the defence of their rights, and in all degrees of jurisdiction 
established by law. 

The nationals of each High Contracting Party shall receive 
within the territories of the other, upon submitting to condi- 
tions imposed upon its nationals, the most constant protection 
and security for their persons and property, and shall enjoy 
in this respect that degree of protection that is required by 
international law. Their property shall not be taken without 
due process of law and without payment of just compensation. 

ARTICLE IL 

With respect to that form of protection granted by National, 
State or Provincial laws establishing civil liability for injuries 
or for death, and giving to relatives or heirs or dependents of 
an injured party a right of action or a pecuniary benefit, such 
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relatives or heirs or dependents of the injured party, himself 
4 national of either of the High Contracting Parties and within 
of the territories of the other, shall 
lienage or residence 
occurred, enjoy the same rights and privileges as are or may 
be granted to nationals, aud under like conditions, 
ARTICLE IIL 

The dwellings, warehouses, manufactories, shops, and other 

os of business, and all premises thereto appertaining of the 
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regardless of their 


pla 


I 


! 


outside of the territory where the injury | 


nationals of each of the Hiech Contracting Parties in the terri- | 


tories of the other used for any purposes set forth in Article I, 
li not be allowable to make a domi- 
visit to, or search of any such buildings and premises, 
there to examine and inspect books, papers or accounts, ex- 
cept under the conditions and in conformity with the 


shall be respected. shail 


cillars 
uF 


forms 


prescribed by the laws, ordinances and regulations for 
Lativhais 
ARTICLE IV 
Where, on the death of any person holding real or other im- 
movable property or interests therein within the territories of 


oue Liigh Contracting Party, such property or interests therein 
would, by the laws of the country or by a testamentary dis- 
position, descend or pass (o a national of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, whether resident or non-resident, were he not 
disqualified by the laws of the country where such property 
or interests therein is or are situated, such nationals shall be 
allowed a term of three years in which to sell the same, this 
term to be reasouably prolonged if circumstances render it 
necessary, and withdraw the proceeds thereof, without restraint 
or interference, and exempt from any succession, probate or 
administrative duties or charges other than those which may 


be imposed in like cases upon the nationals of the country from 


which such proceeds may be drawn. 

Nationals of either High Contracting Party may have full 
power to dispose of their personal property of every kind within 
the tervitories of the other, by testament, donation, or other- 
wise, and their heirs, legatees and donees, of whatsoever na- 
tionality, whether resident or non-resident, shall succeed to 
such personal property, and may take possession thereof, either 
by themselves or by others acting fur them, and retain or dis- 
pose of the same at their pleasure subject to the payment of 
such duties or charges only as the nationals of the High Con- 
tracting Party within whose (territories such property may be or 
belong shall be liable to pay in like cases. 

ARTICLE V 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties in the 
exercise of the right of freedom of worship, within the terri- 
tories of the other, as hereinabove provided, may, without an- 
noyanee or molestation of any kind by reason of their religious 
belief or otherwise, conduct services either within their own 


houses or within any appropriate buildings which they may | 


be at liberty to erect and maintain in convenient situations, 
provided their teachings or practices are not contrary to public 
motals; and they may also be permitted to bury their dead 
according to their religious customs in suitable and convenient 
places established and maintained for the purpose, subject to 
the reasonable mortuary and sanitary laws and regulations of 
the place of burial. 
ArtTicie VI 

In the event of war between either High Contracting Party 

and a third State, such Party may draft for compulsory mili- 


tary service nationals of the other having a permanent resi- | 
dence within its territories and who have formally, accord- | 


ing to its laws, declared an intention to adopt its nationality 
by naturalization, unless such individuals depart from the ter- 
ritories of said belligerent Party within sixty days after a 
deciaration of war, 
Articie VII 

Between the territories of the High Contracting Parties there 
shall be freedom of commerce and navigation. 
of each of the High Contracting Parties equally with those of 
the most favored nation, shall have liberty freely to come with 
their vessels and cargoes to all places, ports and waters of 
every kind within the territorial limits of the other which are 
or may be open to foreign commerce and navigation. Nothing 


The nationals | 


in this treaty shall be construed to restrict the right of either | 


High Contracting Party to impose, on such terms as it may see 
fit, prohibitions or restrictions of a sanitary character designed 
to protect human, animal or plant life, or regulations for the 
enforcement of poliee or revenue laws. 

Each of the High Contracting Parties binds itself uncondi- 
tionally to impose no higher or other duties or conditions and 
no prohibition on the importation of any article, the growth, 
produce, or manufacture of the territories of the other than 
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are or shall be imposed on the importation of any like article 
the growth, produce, or manufacture of any other foreigu 
country 

Each of the High Contracting Parties also binds itself un- 
conditionally to impose no higher or other charges or other re- 
strictions or prohibitions on goods exported to the territories 


of the other High Contracting Party than are imposed on goods 
exported to any other 


foreign country. 
Any advantage 


of whatsoever 


kind which either High Con 
tracting Party may extend to any article, the growth, produce, 
or tianufacture of any other 
neously and nuneonditionalls 
pensation, be extended to 


foreign 
without request and 
the like article the 


conntry shall simulta- 
without com- 


growth, produce 


or manufacture of the other High Contracting Party. 
With respect to the amount and collection of duties on im- 
ports and exports of every kind, each of the two High Con 


tracting Parties binds itself to give to the nationals, vessels aud 
goods of the other the advantage of every favor, privilege or 
immunity which it shall have accorded to the nationals, ves 
sels and goods of a third State, and regardless of whether such 
favored State shall have accorded such gratu 
itously in return for reciprocal compensatory treatment. 
Every such favor, privilege or immunity which shall hereafter 
be granted the nationals, vessels or goods of a third State shall 
simultaneously and unconditionally, without request and with- 
out compensation, be extended to the other High Contracting 
Party, for the benetit of itself, its nationals and vessels. 

Ail articles which are may be legally imported from 
foreign countries into ports of the United States in vessels of 
the United States may likewise be imported into those ports 
in Hungarian without being liable to any other or 
higher duties or charges whatsoever than if such articles were 
imported in vessels of the United States; and, reciprocally, all 
articles which are or may be legally imported from foreign 
countries into the ports of Hungary in Hungarian vessels, may 
likewise be imported into these ports in vessels of the United 
States without being liable to any other or higher duties or 
charges whatsoever than if such articles were imported from 
foreign countries in Hungarian vessels. 

The stipulations of this Article do not extend to the treat- 
ment which is accorded by the United States to the commerce 
of Cuba under the provisions of the Commercial Convention 
concluded by the United 


been treatment 


or 


or 


vessel s 


States and Cuba on December 1i, 
1902, or any other commercial convention which hereafter may 
be concluded by the United States with Cuba, or to the com- 


merce of the United States with any of its dependencies and 
the Panama Canal Zone under existing or future laws. 
Articta VIII 
The nationals and merchandise of each Ligh Contracting 
Party within the territories of the other shall receive the same 
treatment as nationals and merchandise of the country with 
regard to internal taxes, transit duties, charges in respect to 
warehousing and other facilities and the amount of drawbacks 
and bounties, 
Articis IX 
Limited liability and other corporations and associations, 
whether or not for pecuniary profit, which have been or may 
hereafter be organized in accordance with and under the laws, 
National, State or Provincial, of either High Contracting Party 
and maintain a central office within the territories thereof, 
shall have their juridical status recognized by the other High 
Contracting Party provided that they pursue no aims within 


its territories contrary to its laws. They shall enjoy free 
access to the courts of law and equity, on conforming to 


the laws regulating the matter, as well for the prosecution as 
for the defense of rights in all the degrees of jurisdiction estab- 
lished by law. 

The right of such corporations and associations of either 
High Contracting Party so recognized by the other to establish 
themselves within its territories, establish branch offices ani 
fulfill their functions therein shall depend upon, and be gov- 
erned solely by, the consent of such Party as expressed in its 
National, State or Provincial laws. 

xX 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall enjoy 
within the territories of the other, reciprocally and upen com- 
pliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights and 
privileges as have been or may hereafter be accorded the 
nationals of any other State with respect to the organization 
of and participation in limited liability and other corporations 
and associations, for pecuniary profit or otherwise, including 
the rights of promotion, incorporation, purchase and owner- 
ship and sale of shares and the holding of executive or official 
positions therein, In the exercise of the foregoing rights and 


ARTICLE 
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with respect to the regulation or procedure concerning the 
organization or conduct of such corporations or associations, 
such nationals shall be subjected to no conditions less favor- 
able than those which have been or may hereafter be imposed 
upon the nationals of the most favored nation. The rights of 
any of such corporations or associations as may be organized 
or controlled or participated in by the nationals of either High 
Contracting Party within the territories of the other to exer- 
cise any of their functions therein, shall be governed by the 
laws and regulations, National, State or Provincial, which are 
in force or may hereafter be established within the territories 
of the Party wherein they propose to engage in business. The 
foregoing stipulations do not apply to the organization of and 
participation in political associations. 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall, move- 
over, enjoy within the territories of the other, reciprocally and 
upon compliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights 
and privileges as have been or may hereafter be accorded the 


nationals of any other State with respect to the mining of coal, | 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain | 


of the other, 
ARTICLE XI ° 


(a) Manufacturers, merchants, and traders domiciled within 
the jurisdiction of one of the High Contracting Parties may 
operate as commercial travelers either personally or by means 
of ageuts or employees within the jurisdiction of the other 
lligh Contracting Party on obtaining from the latter, upon pay- 
ment of a single fee, a license which shall be valid throughout 
its entire territorial jurisdiction. 

In cuse cither of the High Contracting Parties shall be en- 
gaged in war, it reserves to itself the right to prevent from 
operating within its jurisdiction under the provisions of this 
Article, or otherwise, enemy nationals or other aliens whose 
presence it may consider prejudicial to public order and na- 
tional safety. 

(b) In order to secure the license above mentioned the ap- 
plicant must obtain from the country of domicile of the manu- 
facturers, merchants and traders represented a certilicate at- 
testing his character as a commercial traveler. This certificate, 
which shall be issued by the authority to be designated in each 
country for the purpose, shall be visied by the consul of the 
country in which the applicant proposes to operate, and the 
authorities of the latter shall, upon the presentation of such 
certificate, issue to the applicant the national license as pro- 
vided in Section (a). 

(c) A commercial traveler may sell his samples without ob- 
taining:a special license as an importer. 

(d) Samples without commercial value shall be admitted 
to entry free of duty. 

Samples marked, stamped or defaced in such manner that 
they cannot be put te other uses shall be considered as objects 
without commercial value. 

(ec) Samples having commercial valne shall be provisionally 
admitted upon giving bond for the payment of lawful duties 
if they shall not have been withdrawn from the country within 
a period of six (6) months, 

Duties shall be paid on such portion of the samples as shall 
not have been so withdrawn. 

(f) All customs formalities shall be simplified as much as 
possible with a view to avoid delay in the despatch of samples, 

(7) Peddlers and other salesmen who vend directly to the 
consumer, even though they have not an established place of 
business in the country in which they operate, shall not be 
considered as commercial travelers, but shall be subjeet to the 
license fees levied on business of the kind which they carry on. 

(h) No license shall be required of: 

1, Persons traveling only to study trade and its needs, even 
though they initiate commercial relations, provided they do 
not make sales of merchandise. 

2. Persons operating through local agencies which pay the 
license fee or other imposts to which their business is subject. 

3. Travelers who are exclusively buyers. 

(i) Any concessions affecting any of the provisions of the 
present Article that may hereafter be granted by either High 
Contracting Party, either by law or by treaty or convention, 
shall immediately be extended to the other Party. 

ArticLe XII 


(a) Regulations governing the renewal and transfer of li- 
censes issued under the provisions of Article XI, and the im- 
position of fines and other penalties for any misuse of licenses 
may be made by either of the High Contracting Parties when- 
ever advisable within the terms of Article XI and without 
prejudice to the rights defined therein. 
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If such regulations permit the renewal of licenses, the foe 
for renewal will not be greater than that charged for the 
original license. 

If such regulations permit the transfer of licenses, upon satis. 
factory proof that transferee or assignee is in every sense the 
true successor of the original licensee, and that he ean furnish 
a certificate of identification similar to that furnished by the 
original licensee, he will be allowed to operate as a commercial 
traveler pending the arrival of the new certificate of identifica- 
tion, but the cancellation of the bond for the samples shall not 
be effected before the arrival of the said certificate. 

(b) It is the citizenship of the firm that the commercial 
traveler represents, and not his own, that governs the issuance 
to him of a certificate of identification. 

The High Contracting Parties agree to empower the local 
customs Officials or other competent authorities to issue the s#id 
licenses upon surrender of the certificate of identification and 
authenticated list of samples, acting as deputies of the central 
office constituted for the issuance and regulation of licenses. 
The said officials shall immediately transmit the appropriate 
documentation to the central ofiice, te which the licensee shall 
thereafter give due notice of his intention to ask for the re- 
newal or transfer of his license, if these acts be allowable, or 
cancellation of his bond, upon his departure from the country. 
Due notice in this connection will be regarded as the time re- 
quired for the exchange of correspondence in the normal mail 
schedules, plus five business days for purposes of official verifi- 
cation and registration. 

(ec) It is understood that the traveler will not engage in 
the sale of other articles than those embraced by his line of 
business ; he may sell his samples, thus incurring an obligation 
to pay the customs duties thereupon, but he may not sell other 
articles brought with him or sent to him, which are not reason- 
ably and clearly representative of the kind of business he 
purports to represent. 

(d) Advertising matter brought by commercial travelers in 
appropriate quantities shall be treated as samples without com- 
mercial value. Objects having a depreciated commercial value 
because of adaptation for purposes of advertisement, and in- 
tended for gratuitous distribution, shall, when introduced in 
reasonable quantities, also be treated as samples without com- 
mercial value. It is understood, however, that this prescrip- 
tion shall be subject to the customs laws of the respective 
countries. Samples accompanying the commercial traveler 
will be despatched as a portion of his personal baggage; and 
those arriving after him will be given precedence over ordinary 
freight. 

(e) If the original license was issued for a period longer than 
six months, or if the license be renewed, the bond for the sam- 
ples will be correspondingly extended. It is understood, how- 
ever, that this prescription shall be subject to the customs laws 
of the respective countries. 

Articte XIII 

There shall be complete freedom of transit through the terri- 
tories including territorial waters of each High Contracting 
Party on the routes most convenient for international transit, 
by rail, navigable waterway, and canal, other than the Panama 
Canal and waterways and canals which constitute international 
boundaries of the United States, to persons and goods coming 
from or going through the territories of the other High Con- 
tracting Party, except such persons as may be forbidden ad- 
mission into its territories or goods of which the importation 
may be prohibited by law. Persons and goods in transit shall 
not be subjected to any transit duty, or to any unnecessary 
delays or restrictions, and shall be given national treatment as 
regards charges, facilities, and all other matters. 

Goods in transit must be entered at the proper customhouse, 
but they shall be exempt from all customs or other similar 
duties. 

All charges imposed on transport in transit shall be reason- 
able, having regard to the conditions of the traffic. 

ARTICLE XIV 

Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to receive from 
the other, consular officers in those of its ports, places and 
cities, where it may be convenient and which are open to con- 
sular representatives of any foreign country. 

Consular officers of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall, after entering upon their duties, enjoy reciprocally in 
the territories of the other all the rights, privileges, exemp- 
tions and immunities which are enjoyed by officers of the 
same grade of the most-favored nation. As official agents, 
such officers shall be entitled to the high consideration of all 
officials, national or local, with whom they have official inter- 
course in the State which receives them. 
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The Government of cach of the High Contracting Parties | 
shall furnish free of charge the necessary exequatur of such 
consular officers of the other as present a regular commission 
sivuned by the chief executive of the appointing State and 
noder its great seal; and it shall issue to a subordinate or 
substitute consular officer duly appointed by an aecepted 
superior consular officer with the approbation of his Govern- 
ment, or by any other competent officer of that Government, 
sich documents as according to the laws of the respective coun- 
tries Shall be requisite for the exercise by the appointee of the 
consular function. On the exhibition of an exequator, or other | 
document issued in lieu thereof to such subordinate, such 
consular officer shall be permitted to enter upon his duties and 
to enjoy the rights, privileges and immunities granted by this 
treaty. 

ARTICLE XV 

Consular officers, nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed, shall be exempt from arrest except when charged 
with the commission of offenses locally designated as crimes 
other than misdemeanors and subjecting the individual guilty 
thereof to punishment. Such otlicers shall be exempt from 
military billetings, and from service of any military or naval, 
administrative or police characters whatsoever. In criminal 
the attendance at the trial by a consular officer as a 
witness may be demanded by the prosecution or defense. The 
demand shall be made with all possible regard for the con- 
sular dignity and the duties of the office: and there shail be 
compliance on the part of the consular officer. 

Consular officers shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
courts in the State which receives them in civil cases, subject 
to the proviso, however, that when the officer is a national of 
the State which appoints him and is engaged in no private 
occupation for gain, his testimony shall be tuken orally or in 
writing at his residence or oilice and with due regard for his | 
convenience. The officer should, however, voluntarily give his 
testimony at the trial whenever it is possible to do so without 
serious interference with his official duties. 

XVI 

Consular officers, including employees in a consulate, nationals 
of the State by which they are appointed other than those 
engaged in private occupations for gain within the State where 
they exercise their functions shall be exempt from all taxes, 
National, State, Provincial, and Municipal, levied upon their 
persons or upon their property, except taxes levied on account 
of the possession or ownership of immovable property situated 
in, or income derived from property of any kind situated or | 
belonging within the territories of the State within which they | 
exercise their functions. All consular officers and employees, 
nitionals of the State appointing them shall be exempt from 
the payment of taxes on the salary, fees or wages received by 
them in compensation for their consular services. 

Lands and buildings situated in the territories of either High 
Contracting Party, of which the other High Contracting Party 
is the legal or equitable owner and which are used exclusively 
for governmental purposes by that owner, shall be exempt from 
taxation of every kind, National, State, Provincial, and Munici- 
pal, other than assessments levied for services or local public 
improvements by which the premises are benefited. 

ARTICLE XVII 


Consular officers may place over the outer door of their 
respective oftices the arms of their State with an appropriate 
inscription designating the official office. Such officers may also 
hoist the flag of their country on their offices including those 
situated in the capitals of the two countries. They may like- 
wise hoist such flag over any boat or vessel employed in the 
exercise of the consular function. 

The consular offices and archives shall at all times be invio- 
lable. They shall under no circumstances be subjected to inva- 
sion by any authorities of any character within the country 
where such offices are located. Nor shall the authorities under 
any pretext make any examination or seizure of papers or 
other property deposited within a consular office. Consular 
offices shall not be used as places of asylum. No consular offi- 
cer shall be required to produce official archives in court or | 
testify as to their contents. 

Upon the death, incapacity, or absence of a consular officer 
having no subordinate consular officer at his post, secretaries | 
or chancellors, whose official character may have previously | 
been made known to the government of the State where the 
consular function was exercised, may temporarily exercise the 
consular funetion of the deceased or incapacitated or absent | 
consular officer; and while so acting shall enjey all the rights, | 
prerogatives and immunities granted to the incumbent. \ 


cases 


ARTICLE 
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Articte XVIII 
Consular officers, nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed, may, within their respective consular districts, ad- 
dress the authorities, National, State, Provincial or Municipal, 
for the purpose of protecting their countrymen in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights accruing by treaty or otherwise. Com- 
plaint may be made for the infraction of those rights. Failure 
upon the part of the proper authorities to grant redress or to 
accord protection may justify interposition through the diplo- 
matic channel, and in the absence of a diplomatic representa- 
tive, a consul general or the consular officer stationed at the 
capital may apply directly to the government of the country. 
Artictg XIX 


Consular officers may, in pursuance of the laws of their own 
country, take, at any appropriate place within their respective 
districts, the depositions of any occupants of vessels of their 
own country, or of any national of, or of any person having 
permanent residence within the territories of, their own coun- 
try. Such officers may draw up, attest, certify and authenti- 
cate unilateral acts, deeds, and testamentary dispositions of 


| their countrymen, and also contracts to which a countryman 


is a party. They may draw up, attest, certify and authenti- 
cate written instruments of any kind purporting to express or 
embody the conveyance or encumbrance of property of any kind 
within the territory of the State by which such officers are 
appointed, and unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary disposi- 
tions and contracts relating to property situated, or business 
to be transacted within, the territories of the State by whieh 
they are appointed, embracing unilateral acts, deeds, testa- 
mentary dispositions or agreements executed solely by na- 
tionals of the State within which such officers exercise their 


functions. 


Instruments and documents thus executed and copies and 
translations thereof, when duly authenticated under his official 
seal by the consular officer shall be received as evidence in 
the territories of the Contracting Parties as original docu- 
ments or authenticated copies, as the case may be, and shall 
have the same force and effect as if drawn by and executed 
before a notary or other public officer duly authorized in the 
country by which the consular officer was appointed; provided, 
always that such documents shall have been drawn and exe- 
cuted in conformity to the laws and regulations of the coun- 
try where they are designed to take effect. 

Articte XX 


In case of the death of a national of either High Contracting 
Party in the territory of the other without having in the terri- 
tory of his decease any known heirs or testamentary executors 
by him appointed, the competent local authorities shall at 
once inform the nearest consular officer of the State of which 
the deceased was a national of the fact ‘of his death, in order 
that necessary information may be forwarded to the parties 
interested. 

In of the death of a national of either of the Hich 
Contracting Parties without will or testament, in the territory 
of the other High Contracting Party, the consular officer of 


case 


the State of which the deceased was a national and within 
whose district the deceased made his home at the time of 
| death, shall, so far as the laws of the country permit and 


pending the appointment of an administrator and until letters 
of administration have been granted, be deemed qualified to 
take charge of the property left by the decedent for the preser- 
vation and protection of the same. Such consular officer shall 
have the right to be appointed as administrator within the 
discretion of a tribunal or other agency controlling the admin- 
istration of estates provided the laws of the place where the 
estate is administered so permit. 

Whenever a consular officer accepts the office of adminis- 
trator of the estate of a deceased countryman, he subjects 
himself as such to the jurisdiction of the tribunal or other 
agency making the appointment for all necessary purposes to 
the same extent as a national of the country where he was 


| appointed, 


ArtTicte XXI 


A consu:-ar officer of either Migh Contracting Party may in 
behalf of his non-resident countrymen receipt for their dis- 
tributive shares derived from estates in process of probate or 
acerning under the provisions of so-called Workmen's Com- 
pensation Laws or other like statutes provided he remit any 
funds so received through the appropriate agencies of his Govy- 
ernment to the proper distributees. and provided further that 
he furnish to the authority or agency making dstribution 


through him reasonable evidence of such remission. 
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ArticLe XXII 

Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to permit the 
entry free of all duty and without examination of any kind, 
of all furniture, equipment and supplies intended for official 
use in the consular offices of the other, and to extend to such 
consular officers of the other and their families and suites as 
are its nationals, the privilece of entry free of duty of their 
barenage and gll other persone! property, whether accompany- 
ing the officer to his post or imported at any time during his 
encumbeney thereof: provided, nevertheless, that no article, 
the importation of which is prohibited by the law of either of 
the High Contracting Parties, may be brought into its terri- 
tories. 

It is understood, however, that this privilege shall not be 
extended to consular oflicers who are engaged in any private 
eceupation for gain in the countries to which they are ac- 
crediled, save with respect to governmental supplies. 

AkTICLE XXIII 

Subject te any limitation or exception hereinabove set forth, 
or hereafter to be agreed upon, the territories of the High 
Contracting Parties to which the provisions of this Treaty 
extend shall be understood to comprise all areas of land, 
wouter, and air over which the Parties claim and exercise 
Gcouinion as sovereign thereof, except the Panama Canal Zone. 

AKTICLE XXIV 

Nothing in the present Treaty shall be construed to limit or 
restrict in any way the rights, privileges and advantages ac- 
corded to the United States or its nationals or to Hungary or 
its nationals by the treaty between the United States and 
HMungiry establishing friendly, relations, concluded August 29, 
1921. 

ARTICLE XXV 

The present Treaty shall become effective on the thirtieth 
day following the exchange of ratifications, and shall remain 
in force for a term of ten years. 

If within one year before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period of ten vears neither High Contracting Party notifies to 
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the other an intention of modifying, by change or omission, any | 


of the provisions of any of the articles in this Treaty or of 
terminating; it upon the expiration of the aforesaid period, 
the Treaty “hall remain in fall force and effect after the afore- 
said period ‘and until one year from such a time as either of 
the High Contracting Parties shail have notified to the other an 
intention of modifying or terminating the Treaty. 

° ARTICLE XXVI 

The presqnt Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 
thereof shall be exchanged at Budapest as soon as possible. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the same and have affixed their seals hereto. 

Done in duplicate in the English and Hungarian languages, 
gt Washington, this twenty-fourth day of June, 1925. 

: [SEAL] FRANK B. KELLOGG 
' [SEAL] LASZLO SzECHENYI 
‘ 
. RovaL HuNGARIAN LEGATION, 
: Washington, D. C., June 24, 1925. 
The Hon, Fuank B. Kevvioce, 
Secretary of State. 

S:r: I have the honor to acknowledge receipt of your note 
of to-day informing me that in signing this date a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and consular rights between the United 
States of America and the Kingdom of Hungary, you under- 
stand and anticipate thay the consent of the Senate of the 
United States to the ratitication of the treaty will be subject 
to reservations and understandings to be set forth in an ex- 
change of notes between the contracting parties in connection 
with the ex¢hange of ratifications so as to make it plain that 
this conditidn is understood and accepted by each of them, and 
that those ‘eservations and understandings shall be in sub- 
stance to the effect that there be added to Article I of the 
treaty a stutement that nothing contained therein shall be 
construed to affect existing statutes of either country in rela- 
tion to the immigtation of aliens or the right of either country 
to enact such statutes, and also that the sixth paragraph of 
Article VII of the treaty shall remain in force for 12 months 
from the day on which the treaty becomes effective, and if not 
then terminated on 90 days’ previous notice shall remain in 
foree until either of the high contracting parties shall enact 
legislation inconsistent therewith, when the same shall auto- 
matically lapse at the end of 60 days from such enactment, and 
on such lapse each high contracting party shall enjoy all the 
rights which it would have possessed had such paragraph not 
been embraced in the treaty, 
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You state further that you would appreciate a communties. 
tion from me giving assurance that I understand and antici- 
pate that the consent of the Senate of the United States to the 
ratification of the treaty will be subject to the reservation 
and understandings substantially as stated in your note. 

In reply I take pleasure in informing you that in signing this 
day a treaty of friendship, commerce, and consular rights be 
tween the Kingdom of Hungary and the United States of 
America, I understand and anticipate that the consent of the 
Senate of the United States to the ratification of the treaty will 
be subject to the reservations substantially as stated in your 
note under acknowledgment. , 

Accept, sir, the renewed assurances of my highest considera- 
tion, 

SzfCHENYI, 


TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP, COMMERCE, AND CONSULAR 
RIGHTS WITH ESTHONIA 
In executive session this day, the following treaty was rati- 
fied and, on motion fo Mr. Borau, the injunction of secrecy 
Was removed therefrom: 
To the Nenate: 


With a view to receiving the advice and consent of the Senate 
to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of friendship, 
commerce, and consular rights between the United States and 
the Republic of Esthonia, signed at Washington on December 
23, 1925. 

I transmit also, for the Senate’s information, a copy of a 
protocol of interpretation which was signed at the same time. 

CALVIN COooLipGE, 

Tue White Hovse, { 

Washington, January 6, 1926. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Secretary of State, has the honor to 
lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body 
to ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and consular rights between the United 
States and the Republic of Esthonia, signed at Washington on 
December 23, 1925. A copy of a protocol of interpretation, 
signed at the same time, is furnished for the Senate's infor- 
mation. 

FraNK B. KeEtroce. 

DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 

Washington, January 4, 1926. 


The United States of America and the Republic of Esthonia, 
desirous of strengthening the bond of peace which happily 
prevails between them, by arrangements designed to promote 
friendly intercourse between their respective territories through 
provisions responsive to the spiritual, cultural, economic and 
commercial aspirations of the peoples thereof, have resolved to 
conclude a Treaty of Friendship, Commerce and Consular 
Rights and for that purpose have appointed as their plenipo- 
tentiaries. 

The President of the United States of America: 

Frank B. Kellogg, Secretary of State of the United States of 
America, and 

The Government of the Republic of Esthonia: 

Antonius Piip, Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
tentiary, 

Who, having communicated to each other their full powers 
found to be in due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ArTICLE I 

The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties shall 
be permitted to enter, travel and reside in the territories of the 
other; to exercise liberty of conscience and freedom of wor- 
ship; to engage in scientific, religious, philanthropic, manufac- 
turing and commercial work of every kind without interfer- 
ence; to carry on every form of commercial activity which is 
not forbidden by the local law; to engage in every trade, voca- 
tion and profession not reserved exclusively to nationals of 
the country; to own, erect or lease and occupy appropriate 
buildings and to lease lands for residential, scientific, religious, 
philanthropic, manufacturing, commercial and mortuary pur- 
poses; to employ agents of their choice, and generally to do 
anything incidental to or necessary for the enjoyment of any 
of the foregoing privileges upon the same terms as nationals 
of the state of residence or as nationals of the nation here- 
after to be most favored by it, submitting themselves to all 
local laws and regulations duly established. 
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mhe natfonals of either High Contracting Party within the 
territories of the other shatl not be subjected to the payment 
of any internal charges or taxes other or higher than those 
that are exacted of and paid by its nationals. 

The nationals of each High Contracting Party shall enjoy 

“iom of access to the courts of justice of the other on con- 
forming to the local laws, as well for the prosecution as for 
the defense of their rights, and in all degrees of jurisdiction 
established by law. 

rhe nationals of each High Contracting Party shall receive 
within the territories of the other, upon submitting to condi- 
{ions imposed upon its nationals, the most constant protection 
aud security for their persons- and property, and shall enjoy 
i, this respect that degree of protection that is required by 
international law. Their property shall not be taken without 
due process of law and without payment of just compensation. 

Nothing contained in this Treaty shall be construed to affect 
existing statutes of either of the High Contracting Parties in 
relation to the immigration of aliens or the right of either of 
the High Contracting Parties to enact such statutes. 

ArtTicie Il 


With respect to that. form of protection granted by National, 
State or Provineial laws establishing civil liability for injuries 
or for death, and giving to relatives or heirs or dependents of 
au injured party a right of action or a pecuniary benefit, such 
relatives or heirs or dependents of the injured party, himself 
2 natienal of either of the High Contracting Parties and within 
auy of the territories of the other, shall regardless of their 
allenage or residence outside of the territory where the in- 
jury occurred, enjoy the same rights and privileges. as are or 
may be granted to nationals, and under like conditions. 


Artic ie IIt 


The dwellings, warehouses, manufactories, shops, and other 
places of business, and all premises thereto appertaining of the 
nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties in the ter- 
ritories of the other, used for any purposes set forth in Article 
I, shall be respected. It shall not be allowable to make a domi- 
ciliary visit to, or search of any such buildings and premises, 
or there to examine and inspect books, papers or accounts, 
except under the conditions and in conformity with the forms 
prescribed by the laws, ordinances and regulations for nationals, 


Articie IV 


Where, on the death of any person holding real or other im- 
movable property or interests therein within the territories of 
oue High Contracting Party, such, property or interests therein 
would, by the laws of the country or by a testamentary disposi- 
tion, descend or pass to a national of the other High Contract- 
ing Party, whether resident or non-resident, were he not dis- 
qualified by the laws of the country where such property or 
interests therein is or are situated, such national shall be 
allowed a term of three years in which to sell the same, this 
term to be reasonably prolonged if circumstances render it 
necessary, and withdraw the proceeds thereof, without re- 
straint or interference, and exempt from any succession, probate 
or administrative duties or charges other than those which 
may be imposed in like cases upon the nationals of the country 
from which such proceeds may be drawn. 

Nationals of either High Contraeting Party may have full 
power to dispose of their personal property of every kind 
within the territories of the other, by testament, donation or 
otherwise, and their heirs, legatees and donees, of whatsoever 
nationality, whether residents or non-resident, shall succeed to 
such personal property, and may take possession thereof, either 
by themselves or by others acting for them, and retain or 
dispose of the same at their pleasure subject to the payment of 
such duties or charges only as the nationals of the High Con- 
tracting Party within whose territories such. property may be 
or belong shall be liable to pay in like cases. 


ARTICLE V 


The nationals of each of the High Contracting Parties in the 
exercise of the right of freedom of worship, within the terri- 
tories of the other, as hereinabove provided, may, without 
annoyance or molestation of any kind by reason of their 
religious. belief or otherwise, conduct services either within 
their own houses or within any appropriate buildings which 
they may be at liberty to erect and maintain in convenient 
Situations, provided their teachings or practices. are not. con- 
trary to publie order or public morals; and they may also be 
permitted to bury their dead aceording. to their religious cus- 
toms in suitable and convenient places established and main- 
tained for the purpose, subject to the reasonable mortuary 
and sanitary laws and regulatious of ihe place of burial, _ 
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ArricLte VI 


In the event of war between either High Contracting Party 
and a third State, such Party may draft for compulsory mill- 
tary service nationals of the other having a permanent resi- 
dence within its territories and who have formally, according 
to its laws, declared an intention to adopt its nationality by 
naturalization, unless such individuats depart from the terri- 
tories of said belligerent Party within sixty days after a 
declaration of war. 

ArtTicLe VIt 

Between the territories of the High Contracting Parties there 
shall be freedom of commerce and navigation. The nationals 
of each of the High Contracting Parties equally with those of 
the most favored nation, shall have liberty freely to come with 
their vessels and cargoes to all places, ports and waters of 
every kind within the territorial limits of the other which are 
or may be open to foreign commerce and navigation. Nothing 
in this treaty shall be construed to restriet the right of either 
High Contracting Party to impose, on such terms as it may 
seem fit, prohibitions or restrictions of a sanitary character 
designed to protect human, animal, or plent life, or regulations 
for the enforcement of police or revenne laws. 

Each of the High Contraeting Parties binds itself uncondi- 
tionally to impose no higher or other duties or conditions and 
no prohibition on the importation of any article, the growth, 
produce or manufacture, of the territories of the other than 
are or shall be imposed on the importation of any like article, 
the growth, produce or manufacture of any other foreign 
country. 

Fach of the High Contracting Parties also binds itself un- 
conditionally to impose no higher or other charges or other 
restrictions or prohibitions on goods exported to the territories 
of the other High Contracting Party than are imposed on goods 
exported to any other foreign country. 

Any advantage of whatsoever kind which either High Con- 
tracting Party may extend to any article, the growth, produce, 
or manufacture of any other foreign country shall simulta- 
neously and unconditionally, without request and without com- 
pensation, be extended to the like article the growth, produce 
or manufacture of the other High Contracting Party. 

All articles which are or may be legally imported from for- 
eign countries into ports of the United States-or are or may 
be legally exported therefrom in vessels of the United States 
may likewise be imported into those ports or exported there- 
from in Esthonian vessels, without being liable to any other 
or higher duties or charges whatsoever than if such articles 
were imported or exported in vessels of the United States; and, 
reciprocally, all artieles which are or may be legally imported 
from foreign countries into the ports of Esthenia or are or may 
be legally exported therefrom in Esthonian vessels may like- 
wise be imported into these ports or exported therefrom in 
vessels of the United States without being liable to any other 
or higher duties or charges whatsoever than if such articles 
were imported or exported in Esthonian vessels. 

With respect to the amount and collection of duties on im- 
ports and exports of every kind, each of the two High Con- 
tracting Parties binds itself to give to the nationals, vessels 
and goods of the other the advantage of every favor, privi- 
lege or immunity which it shall have accorded to the nationals, 
vessels and goods of a third State, whether such favored State 
shall have been accorded such treatment gratuitously or in 
return for reciprocal compensatory treatment. Every such 
favor, privilege or immunity which shall hereafter be granted 
the netionals, vessels or goods of a third State shall simulta- 
neously and unconditionally, without request and without com- 
pensation, be extended to the other High Contracting Party, 
for the benefit of itself, its nationals and vessels, 

The stipulations of this Article do not extend to the treatment 
which is aecorded by the United States to the commerce of 
Cuba under the provisions of the Commercial Convention con- 
cluded by the United States and Cuba on December 11, 1902, 
or any other commercial convention which hereafter may be 
concluded by the United States with Cuba, or to the commerce 
of the United States with any of its dependencies and the 
Panama Canal Zone under existing or future laws, or to the 
treatment which Estonia accords or may hereafter accord 
to the commerce of Finland, Latvia, Lithuania, Russia, and/or 
to the States in custom or economic union with Esthonia, or 
to all of these States, so long as such special treatment is not 
accorded to any other State. 

- Artictge VIIt 

The nationals and merchandise of each Hich Contracting 
Party within the territories of the other shall receive the same 
treatment as nationals and merchandise of the country with 
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regard to internal taxes, transit duties, charges in respect to 
warehousing and other facilities and the amount of drawbacks 
and bounties. 

ARTICLE IX 

No duties of tonnage, harbor, pilotage, lighthouse, quarantine, 

or other similar or corresponding duties or charges of what- 
ever denomination, levied in the name or for the profit of the 
Government, public functionaries, private individuals, corpora- 
tions or establishments of any kind shall be imposed in the 
ports of the territories of either country upon the vessels of 
the other, which shall not equally, uuder the same conditions, 
be imposed on national vessels. Such equality of treatment 
shall apply reciprocally to the vessels of the two countries re- 
spectively from whatever place they may arrive and whatever 
may be their place of destination. 

ArtricLe X 


Merchant vessels and other privately owned vessels under the 
flag of either of the High Contracting Varties, and carrying 
the papers required by its national laws in proof of nationality 
shall, both within the territorial waters of the other High Con- 
tracting Party and on the high seas, be deemed to be the vessels 
of the Party whose flag is flown. 

ARTICLE XI 


Merchant vessels and other privately owned vessels under the 
flag of either of the High Contracting Parties shall be per- 
mitted to discharge portions of cargoes at any port open to 
foreign commerce in the territories of the other High Contract- 
ing Party, and to proceed with the remaining portions of such 
cargoes to any other ports of the same territories open to for- 
eign commerce, Without paying other or higher tonnage dues or 
port charges in such cases than would be paid by national 
vessels in like circumstances, and they shall be permitted to. 
load in like manner at different ports in the same voyage out- 
ward, provided, however, that the coasting trade of the High 
Contracting Parties is exempt from the provisions of this 
Article and from the other provisions of this Treaty, and is to 
be regulated according to the laws of each High Contracting 
Party in relation thereto. It is agreed, however, that the 
nationals of either High Contracting Party shall within the 
territories of the other enjoy with respect to the coasting trade 
the most favored. nation treatment. 

ArvicLE XII 


Limited liability and other corporations and associations, 
whether or not for pecuniary profit, which have been or may 
hereafter be organized in accordance with and under the laws, 
National, State, or Provincial, of either High Contracting 
Party and maintain a central office within the territories 
thereof, shall have their juridical status recognized by the other 
High Contracting Party provided that they pursue no aims 
within its territories contrary to its laws. They shall enjoy 
free access to the courts of law and equity, on conforming to the 
luws regulating the matter, as well for the prosecution as for 
the defense of rights in all the degrees of jurisdiction estab- 
lished by law. 

The right of such corporations and associations of either 
High Contracting Party so recognized by the other to establish 
themselves within its territories, establish branch offices and 
fulfill their functions therein shall depend upon, and be gev- 
erned solely by, the consent of such Party as expressed in its 
National, State, or Provincial laws. 

ArtTicLe XIII 


The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall enjoy 
within the territories of the other, reciprocally and upon com- 
pliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights and 
privileges as have been or muy hereafter be accorded the 
nationals of any other State with respect to the organization 
of and participation in limited liability and other corporations 
and associations, for pecuniary profit or otherwise, including 
the rights of promotion, incorporation, purchase and owner- 
ship und sale of shares and the holding of executive or official 
positions therein. In the exercise of the foregoing rights and 
with respect to the regulation or procedure concerning the 
organization or conduct of such corporations or associations, 
such nationals shall be subjected to no condition less favor- 
able than those which have been or may hereafter be imposed 
upon the nationals of the most favored nation. The rights of 
any of such corporations or associations as may be organized 
or controlled or participated in by the nationals of either 
Iligh Contracting Party within the territories of the other to 
exercise any of their functions therein, shall be governed by 
the laws and regulations, National, State or Provincial, which 
are in force or may hereafter be established witbin the terri- 
tories of the Party wherein they propose to engage in busi- 
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ness. The foregoing stipulations do not apply to the organiza. 
tion of and participation in political associations. os 

The nationals of either High Contracting Party shall, more- 
over, enjoy within the territories of the other, reciprocally and 
upon compliance with the conditions there imposed, such rights 
and privileges as have been or may hereafter be accorded the 
nationals of any other State with respect to the mining of « al 
phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain 
of the other. 


ARTICLE XIV 


Commercial travelers representing manufacturers, mer- 
chants and traders domiciled in the territories of either High 
Contracting Party shall on their entry into and sojourn in 
the territories of the other Party and on their departure there- 
from be accorded the most favored nation treatment in respect 
of customs and other privileges and of all charges and taxes 
of whatever denomination applicable to them or to their 
samples. 


ArTicLe XV 


‘There shall be complete freedom of transit throngh the ter- 
ritories including territorial waters of each High Contracting 
Party on the routes most convenient for international transit, 
by rail, navigable waterway, and canal, other than the Panama 
Canal and waterways and canals which constitute interna. 
tional boundaries, to persons and goods coming from or going 
through the territories of the other High Contracting Party, 
except such persons as may be forbidden admission into its 
territories or goods of which the importation may be prohibited 
by law. Persons and goods in transit shall not be subjected 
to any transit duty, or to any unnecessary delays or restric- 
tions, and shall be given national treatment as regards charges, 
facilities, and all other matters. 

Goods in transit must be entered at the proper custom house, 
but they shail be exempt from all customs or other similar 
duties. 

All charges imposed on transport in transit shall be reason- 
able, having regard to the conditions of the traffic. 


ArTICcCLE XVI 


Each of the High Contracting Parties agrees to receive from 
the other, consular officers in those of its ports, places and 
cities, where it may be convenient and which are open to con- 
sular representatives of any foreign country. 

Consular officers of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall after entering upon their duties, enjoy reciprocally in the 
territories of the other all the rights, privileges, exemptions 
and immunities which are enjoyed by officers of the same 
grade of the most favored nation. As official agents, such 
officers-shall be entitled to the high consideration of all officials, 
national or local, with whom they have official intercourse in 
the State which receives them. 

The Governments of each of the High Contracting Parties 
shall furnish free of charge the necessary exequatur of such 
consular officers of the other as present a regular commission 
signed by the chief executive of the appointing State and un- 
der its great seal; and they shall issue to a subordinate or 
substitute consular officer duly appointed by an accepted su- 
perior consular officer with the approbation of his Government, 
or by any other competent officer of that Government, such 
documents as according to the laws of the respective countries 
shall be requisite for the exercise by the appointee of the 
consular function. On the exhibition of an exequatur, or other 
document issued in lieu thereof to such subordinate, such con- 
sular officer shall be permitted to enter upon his duties and 
to enjoy the rights, privileges and immunities granted by this 
treaty. 

ArricLe XVII 


Consular officers, nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed, shall be exempt from arrest except when charged 
with the commission of offenses locally designated as crimes 
other than misdemeanors and subjecting the individual guilty 
thereof to punishment. Such officers shall be exempt from 
military billetings, and from service of any military or naval, 
administrative or police character whatsoever. 

In criminal cases the attendance at the trial by a consular 
oflicer as a witness may be demanded by the prosecution or 
defense. The demand shall be made with all possible regard 
for the consular dignity and the duties of the office; and there 
shall be compliance on the part of the consular officer. 

Consular officers shall be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
courts in the State which receives them in civil cases, subject 
to the proviso, however, that when the officer is a national of 
the State which appoints him and is engaged in no private oc- 
cupation for gain, his testimony shall be taken orally or in 
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writing at his residence or office and with due regard for his | cial seal by the consular officer shall be received as evidence in 


convenience. 
> rious interference with his official duties. 
ArricLte XVIII 

Consular officers, including employees in a consulate, na- 
tionals of the State by which they are appointed other than 
those engaged in private occupatiens for gain within the State 
re they exercise their functions shall be exempt from all 
taxes, National, State, Provincial and Municipal, levied upon 
their persons or upon their property, except taxes levied on 
account of the possession or Ownership of immovable property 
<jtuated in, or income derived from property of any kind situ- 
ated or belonging within the territories of the State within 
which they exercise their functions. All consular officers and 


w iié 


employees, nationals of the State appointing them shall be | 
exempt from the payment of taxes on the salary, fees or wages | 


received by them in compensation for their consular services. 

Lands and buildings situated in the territories of either High 
Contraeting Party, of which the other High Contracting Party 
is the legal or equitable owner and which are used exclusively 
for governmental purposes by that owner, shal! be exempt from 
taxation of every kind, National, State, Provincial, and Mu- 
nicipal, other than assessments levied for services or local pub- 
lic improvements by which the premises are benefited. 

ARTICLE XIX 

Consular officers may place over the outer door of their re- 
spective offices the arms of their State with an appropriate 
inscription designating the official office. Such officers may also 
hoist the flag of their country on their offices including those 
situated in the capitals of the two countries. They may like- 
wise hoist such flag over any boat or vessel employed in the 
exercise of the consular function. 

The Consular offices and archives shall at all times” be 
inviolable. They shall under no circumstances be subjected to 
invasion by any authorities of any character within the coun- 
try where such offices are located. Nor shall the authorities 
under any pretext make any examination or seizure of papers 
or other property deposited within a consular office. Consular 
offices shall not be used as places of asylum. No consular 
officers shall be required to produce official archives in court er 
testify as to their contents. 

Upon the death, incapacity, or absence of a consular officer 
having no subordinate consular officer at his post, secretaries 
or chancellors, whose official character may have previously 
been made known to the government of the State where the 
consular function was exercised, may temporarily exercise the 
consular function of the deceased or incapacitated or absent 
consular officer: and while so acting shall enjoy all the rights, 
prerogatives and immunities granted to the incumbent. 

ARTICLE XX 


Consular officers, nationals of the State by which they are 
appointed, may, within their respective consular districts, ad- 
dress the authorities, National, State, Provincial or Municipal, 
for the purpose of protecting their countrymen in the enjoy- 
ment of their rights accruing by treaty or otherwise. Com- 
plaint may be made for the infraction of those rights. Failure 
upon the part of the proper authorities to grant redress er to 
accord protection may justify interposifion through the diplo- 
matic channel, and in the absence of a diplomatic represeuta- 
tive, a consul general or the consular officer stationed at the 
capital may apply directly to the government of the country. 

ArTICcLe XXI 


Consular officers may, in pursuance of the laws of their own 
country, take, at any appropriate place within their respective 
districts, the depositions of any occupants of vessels of their 
own country, or of national of, or of any person having per- 
inanent residence within the territories of, their own country. 
Such officers may draw up, attest, certify and authenticate 
unilateral acts, deeds, and testamentary dispositions of their 
countrymen, and also contracts to which a countryman is a 
party. They may draw up, attest, eertify and authenticate 
written instruments of any kind purporting to express or 
embody the conveyance or eucumbrance of property of any kind 
Within the territory of the State by which such officers are ap- 
pointed, and unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary dispositions 
and contracts relating to property situated, or business to be 
transacted within, the territories of the State by which they 
are appointed, embracing unilateral acts, deeds, testamentary 
dispositions or agreements executed solely by nationals of the 
State within which such officers exercise their functions. 

Instruments and documents thus executed and copies and 
translations thereof, when duly authenticated under his offi- 


The officer should, however, voluntarily give his 
timony at the trial whenever it is possible to do so without | 








the territories of the contracting parties as original documents 
or authenticated copies, as the case may be, and shall have the 
same foree and effect as if drawn by and executed before a 
notary or other public officer duly anthorized in the conntry 
by which the consular eflicer was appointed; provided, always 
that such documents shall have been drawn and executed in 
conformity to the laws and regulations of the country where 
they are designed to take effect, 
Articin XXIT 

A consular officer shall have exclusive jurisdiction over con- 

troversies arising out of the internal order of private vessets 


| of his country, and shall alone exeretse jurisdiction in cases, 


wherever arising, between officers and erews, pertaining to the 
enforcement of discipline on board, provided the vessel and the 
persons charged with wrongdeing shall have entered a port 
within his consular district. Such an officer shall also have 
jurisdiction over issues concerning the adjustment of woges 
and the execution of contracts relating thereto provided the 
local laws so permit. 

When an act committed on board of a private vessel under 
the flag of the State by which the consular officer has been 
appointed and within the territorial waters of the State to 
which he has been appointed constitutes a crime according to 
the laws of that State, subjecting the person guilty thereof to 
punishment as a criminal, the consular officer shail not exercise 
jurisdiction except in so far as he is permitted to do so by the 
local law. 

A consular officer may freely invoke the assistance of the 
local police autherities in any matter pertaining to the main- 
tenance of internal order on bourd of a vessel under the flag 
of his country within the territorial waters of the State to 
which he is appointed, and upon such a request the requisite 
assistance shall be given. 

A consular officer may appear with the officers and crews of 
vessels under the flag of his country before the judicial authori- 
ties of the State to which he is appointed to render assistance 
as an interpreter or agent. 

ArticLe XXIII 

In ease of the death of a national of either High Contracting 
‘arty in the territory of the other without having in the terri- 
tory of his decease any known heirs or testamentary execulors 
by him appointed, the competent local authorities shall at once 
inform the nearest consular officer of the State of which the 
deceased was a national of the fact of his death, in order that 
necessary information may be forwarded to the parties inter- 
ested. 

In case of the death of a national of either of the High Con- 
tracting Parties without will or testament, in the territory of 
the other High Contracting Party, the eonsular officer of the 
State of which the deceased was a national and within whose 
district the deceased made his home at the time of death, shall, 
so far as the laws of the country permit and pending the ap- 
pointment of an administrator and until letters of administra- 
tion have been granted, be deemed quailfied to take charge of 
the property left by the decedent for the preservation and pro- 
tection of the same. Such consular oflicer shall have the right 
to be appointed as administrator within the discretion of a trl- 
bunal or other agency controlling the administration of estates 
provided the laws of the place where the estate is administered 
so permit. 

Whenever a consular officer accepts the office of adminis- 
trator of the estate of a deceased countryman, he subjects him- 
self as such to the jurisdiction of the tribunal or other agency 
making the appointment for all necessary purposes to the same 
extent as a national of the country where he was appointed. 

ARTICLE XXIV 


A consular officer of either High Contracting Party may in 
behalf of his non-resident countrymen receipt for their distribu- 
tive shares derived from estates in process of probate or aceru- 
ing under the provisions of so-called Workmen's Compensation 
Laws or-other like statutes provided he remit any funds so 
received through the appropriate agencies of his Government to 
the proper distributees, and provided further that he furnish to 
the authority or agency making distribution through him rea- 
sonable evidence of such remission. 

ArticLy XXV 


A consular officer of either High Contracting Party shall 
have the right to inspect within the ports of the other High 
Contracting Party within his consular district, the private ves- 
sels of any flag destined or about to clear for ports of the 
eountry appointing him in order to observe the sanitary condi- 
tions and measures taken on board such vessels, and to be 
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enabled thereby to execute intelligently bills of health and other 
documents required by the laws of his country, and to inform 
his Government concerning the extent to which its sanitary 
regulations have been observed at ports of departure by vessels 
destined to its ports, with a view to facilitating entry of such 
vessels therein, 
AnricLte XXVI 

Kach of the High Contracting Parties agrees to permit the 
entry free of all duty of all furniture, equipment and supplies 
fjniended for official use in the consular offices of the other, 
and to extend to such consular officers of the other and their 
families and suites as are its nationals, the privilege of entry 
free of duty of their baggage and all other personal property, 
accompanying the officer to his post; provided, nevertheless, 
that no article, the importation of which is prohibited by the 
law of either of the High Contracting Parties, may be brought 
into its territories. VPersonal property imported by consular 
officers, their families or suites during the incumbency of the 
officers in office shall be accorded the customs privileges and 
exemptions accerded to consular officers of the most favored 
nation 

It is understood, however, that ‘the privileges of this article 
shall not be extended to consular officers who are engaged in 
any private occupation for gain in the countries to which they 
are aceredited, save with respect to governmental supplies. 

ArTicLe XXVII 


All proceedings relative to the salvage of vessels of either 
High Contracting Party wrecked upon the coasts of the other 
shall be directed by the Consular Officer of the country to 
which the vessel belongs and within whose district the wreck 
may bave occurred, Pending the arrival of such officer, who 
shall be immediately informed of the occurrence, the local au- 
thorities shall take all necessary measures for the protection 
of persons and the preservation of wrecked property. The 
local authorities shall not otherwise interfere than for the 
maintenance of order, the protection of the interests of the 
sulvors, if these do not belong to the crews that have been 
wrecked and to carry into effect the arrangements made for 
the entry and exportation of the merchandise saved. It is 
understood that such merchandise is not to be subjected to any 
custom house charges, unless it be intended for consumption in 
the country where the wreck may have taken place. 

The intervention of the local authorities in these different 
ceases shall oecasion no expense of any kind, except such as may 
be caused by the operations of salvage and the preservation of 
the goods saved, together with such as would be incurred under 
similar circumstances by vessels of the nation. 

ARTICLE XXVIII 


Subject to any limitation or exception hereinabove set forth, 
or hereafter to be agreed upon the territories of the High Con- 
tracting Parties to which the provisions of this Treaty extend 
shall be understood to comprise all areas of land, water, and 
air ever which the Parties respectively claim and exercise 
dominion as sovereign thereof, except the Panama Canal Zone. 

ARTICLE XXIX 

Except as provided in the third paragraph of this Article the 
present Treaty shall remain in full force for the term of ten 
yenrs from the date of the exchange of ratifications, on which 
date it shall begin to take effect in all of its provisions. 

If within one year before the expiration of the aforesaid 
period of ten years neither High Contracting Party notifies to 
the other an intention of modifying by change or omission, 
any of the provisions of any of the articles in this Treaty or 
of terminating it upon the expiration of the aforesaid period, 
the Treaty shall remain in full force and effect after the afore- 
said period and until one year from such a time as either of the 
High Contracting Parties shall have notified to the other an 
intention of modifying or terminating the Treaty. 

The fifth paragraph of Article VII and Articles IX and XI 
shall remain in force for twelve months from the date of ex- 
change of ratifications, and if not then terminated on ninety 
days’ previous notice shall remain in force until either of the 
High Contracting Parties shall enact legislation inconsistent 
therewith when the same shall automatically lapse at the end 
of sixty days from such enactment, and on such lapse each 
High Contracting Party shall enjoy all the rights which it 
would have possessed had such paragraphs or articles not been 
embraced in the Treaty. 

ARTICLE XXX 
The present Treaty shall be ratified, and the ratifications 


thereof shall be exchanged at Washington or Tallinn as soon 
as possible, 
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In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries ayo 
signed the same and have affixed their seals thereto. 

Done in duplicate, at Washington, this 23rd day of December 
1925. ; 
Frank B. Kettoce. [sear] 
A. Pup, [SEAL } 


PROTOCOL ACCOMPANYING TREATY OF FRIENDSHIP 
COMMERCE, AND CONSULAR RIGHTS ‘ 


At the moment of signing the Treaty of Friendship, Coi- 
merce and Consular Rights between the United States of 
America and the Republic of Esthonia, the undersigned pleni- 
potentiaries duly authorized by their respective Governments 
have agreed as follows: 

1. Exemptions from requirements of giving security or mak- 
ing deposits for costs in judicial proceedings (cautio judicatum 
solvi) and the benefit of free judicial aid are not embraced 
within the provisions of paragraph 3 of Article I of the Treaty, 
but in respect of these matters nationals of the United States 
in Esthonia and nationals of Esthonia in the United States 
shall be subject to the municipal laws applicable to aliens in 
general, It is, however, understood that inasmuch as in the 
United States privileges of this character are regulated largely 
by the laws of the several States, nationals of the United 
States, domiciled in States which accord such exemptions and 
benefits to nationals of Esthonia freely or on the basis of reci- 
procity shall be accorded the exemptions and benetits author- 
ized by Esthonian law. 

2. If either High Contracting Party shall deem necessary the 
presentation of an authentic document establishing the identity 
and authority of commercial travelers representing manufac- 
turers, merchants or traders domiciled in the territories of the 
other party in order that such commercial traveier may enjoy 
in its territories the privileges accorded under Article XIV 
of this Treaty, the High Contracting Parties will agree by 
exchange of notes on the form of such document and the au- 
thorities or persons by whom it shall be issued. 

3. The provisions of Article XV do not prevent the High 
Contracting Parties from levying on traffic in transit dues in- 
tended solely to defray expenses of supervision and administra- 
tion entailed by such transit, the rate of which shall corre- 
spond as nearly as possible with the expenses which such dues 
are intended to cover and shall not be higher than the rates 
charged on other traffic of the same class on the same routes. 

4. Wherever the term “consular officer” is used in this 
Treaty it shall be understood to mean Consuls General, Con- 
suls, Vice Consuls and Consular Agents to whom an exequatur 
or other document of recognition has been issued pursuant to 
the provisions of paragraph 3 of Article XVI. 

5. In addition to consular officers, attachés, chancellors and 
secretaries, the number of employees to whom the privileges 
authorized by Article XVIII shall be accorded shall not ex- 
ceed five at any one post. 

In faith whereof the undersigned Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Protocol and affixed thereto their respective 
seals, 

Done in duplicate at Washington the 23rd day of December, 


1925. 
(Signed) 


FRANK B. Ketioga. [srat] 
(Signed) 


A. Purp. [SEAL} 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Erecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 26 (legis- 
lative day of March 25), 1926 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 
Thomas F. Woodlock to be commissioner. 
PoOsTMASTERS 
KANSAS 
Frank FE. George, Altamont. 
Benjamin F. Liebst, Greeley. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Claude E. Savidge, Northumberland. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Charles J. Baron, Centerdale. 
WISCONSIN 


John Lindow, Manawa. 
Elmer O. Trickey, Vesper. 
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Fripay, March 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
phe following prayer: 


In Thy glorified cross, O Saviour, we behoid the heartbreak 
of the Father of us all. We can not, we would not escape Thy 
love and compassion. Open Thou our spiritual eyes that we 
may behold marvelous things. Shine through the darkness of 
our understanding; break through our mental delusions; strive 
with our divided hearts; amd stay the mistaken longings of 
our breasts. Convince us forever of the redeeming love of the 
great God of the eternities, Help us to respect ourselves so 
much that we shall think of the things that are pure, read the 
things that are good, and do the things that are right. O 
Master of men, tell us Thy secret, that we may bear the strain 
of toil, the fret of care, and stay our feet in the ways of truth. 
Thus we would spend our days and at the last fall in Thy 
arms. Through Christ our Saviour. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 


MINORITY VIEWS, ENGLISH 


Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, in the matter of the charges in 
respect to the impeachment of Judge English, yesterday per- 
mission was granted by unanimous consemt to the minority to 
file views. I desire permission, if it is necessary, to file some 
dissenting views in the nature of a minority report, and I 
uuderstand that others will do the same thing. I therefore ask 
unanimous consent that I may have that privilege. 

Mr. TILSON. At what time? - 

Mr. YATES. Right now. We have until 12.30 o'clock, but 
the Speaker is of the opinion that the minority views should 
be called to the attention of the House as well as the majority 
views. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ITllinois asks unani- 
mous consent to file his views upon the English impeachment 
ease. Is there objection? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, does the gentleman make that request in behalf of 
all Members? 

Mr. YATES. No. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
that others would do the same? 

Mr. YATES. Others will file minority views. 


IMPEACH MENT CASE 


I thought the gentleman said 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Why not make the request gen- 
eral? 

Mr. KING. That was done yesterday. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Not for minority views. 

Mr. YATES. Yes; that covered it. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday permission was granted 


te certain Members to file minority views. The gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Yatres] wishes permission to file individual views. 
The SPEAKBR. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Illinois is asking unanimous consent to file his individual views. 
Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


BRIDGE ACKOSS POTOMAC RIVER BETWEEN MONTGOMERY COUNTY, 


MD., AND FAIRFAX COUNTY, VA. 
Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


that the Senate be asked to return the bill 
viding for the construction of a 
River. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate be requested to return the bill 
YH. R. 7823. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
object, to what bridge does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. This is a bridge to be constructed across the 
Potomac River between Montgomery County, Md., and Fair- 
fax County, Va. 

The SPEAKER 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 


(H. R. 7823) pro- 
bridge across the Potomac 


the right to 


PENSION BILL 


Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, this being the day on which 
private pension bills are in order I call up the bill H. R. 


10314 an omnibus pension bill, and ask unanimous consent that | 


the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole House. 


Is there objection to the request of the 


’ ‘ ’ ‘ ’ 
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| The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tlinols calls up the 
|} bill Hl. R. 10314, and asks unanimous consent that it be con- 
|} sidered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.]| The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I further ask unanimous con- 
sent that the formal committee amendments may be offered en 
bloc after the reading of the bill has been completed. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Hilineis? [After a pause.}] The Chair hears 
none, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (HL. R. 10514) granting pensions and Increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and snilers of the Civil War and certain widows 
and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said war 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ts 

hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 

to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws 

The name of Mary E. McVee, widow of Daniel MeeVee, late of Com 
pany M, Second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Abner L. Uhillips, 
Rhode Island Volunteer Light 


late of Company FE, Firs? 


a pension at 


Regiment 


Artillery, and pay the 


him 


rate of $50 per month 

The name of Helen L. Roberts, former widow of George B. Cross, 
late of Company L, Ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and 
unassigned, Sixty-fifth Regiment Dlineis Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month 

The name of Florence Clemans, widow of Wilson M. TP). Clemans, late 
of Company C, One hundred and tenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sophia C. Gregg, helpless and dependent daughter of 


Philip Tracy, late of Company FE, Fifty-fourth Regiment Ulinols 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 
The name of Ollie B. Griffin, widow of Thomas Griffin, late of Com- 
pany A, Forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally appointed 
guardian. 
The name 
Company ©, 


of Louisa Musgrove, widow of John Musgrove, late of 
Sixty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The nume of Adaline Voole, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Josiah Poole, late of Company C, Forty-second Regiment Iinois 


Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The name of Eliza J. Pate, widow of John Pate, late of Company 
F, Forty-fourth Regiment Hlinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Jones, widow of Richard W. Jones, late of 
Company H, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volun- 


teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 


lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Martha A. Cunningham, former widow of Flisha Black 
late of Company BE, Twenty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer In 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Morris, former widow of Keen, late 
of Company G, Forty-cighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa 


Jordan 


Elifritz, 


widow of George W. Flifritz. late of 
Company ©, Eleventh Regiment, and Company EF, Fichth Regiment 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 


per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Samantha A. Williams, widow of Austin 
late of Company F, Eightieth Regiment, and Company 
Regiment Dllinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
rate of $50 per month tn lieu of that she is 

The name of Samantha 
Company C, 


M. Williams, 
B, Thirty-eighth 
her a at the 
receiving. 

Elliston, widow of Bennett Elliston, late of 
One hundred and fifty-see Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Intantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death 
of Rosa Elliston, helpless and dependent daughter of sald Samantha 
and Bennett Elliston, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the deatn 
of Samantha Elliston the name of said Rosa Elliston shall be placed on 
he pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of 
said Samantha Elliston. 

The name of Amelia C, Roberts, widow of Gardner S. Roberts, late 
of Company PD, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Bowles, widow of Thomas A. Bowles, late 
of Company L, Tenth Kegiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
| receiving. 


pensioa 
now 


nd 
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The name of William A. Bruce, late of Capt. John G. Musick’s Com- 
pany B, Thirty-tirst Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a 
pension at the rote of $50 per month 

The pame of Sarah Hiddeson, widow of Christian Hiddeson, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Ella C. Martin, widow of Benjamin F, Martin, late of 
Company E, One humired and forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of §50 per month in Hew 
of that she {ts now receiving. 

Nhe name of Laura Myers, widow of Murray Myers, late of Company 
(, Vorty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

lhe name of Matilda B. Nyce, widow of Willlam Nyce, late of Com- 
pany Ff, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay ber a 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eva A. Porter, widow of Francis M. Porter, late of 
Company C, Ove hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
insanity, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Celia Shreve, widow of Ezra D. Shreve, late of Com- 
pauy ©, Ninety-sixth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in jieu of that she is now 
recervitig. 

The name of Emma Webb, widow of William Webb, alias Calvin 
Clizer, late of Company D, Third Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

he mame of Sarah A. Millan, widow of John M. Millan, late of 
Raitery A, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
how reeeiving. 

The name of Quintilda Chambers, helpless and dependent daughter 
of James A. Chambers, late of Company B, Seventh Regiment West 
Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary Teague, widow of Jasper N. Teague, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lenora Paine, widow of America Paine, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirty-seventh Regiment United States Coiored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Waltman, widow of Hiram M. Waltman, late 
of Company D, Eighty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
aud pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

lhe name of Abigail Nicholson, widow of James M. Nicholson, late 
of Company F, Bighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida A. Chapman, widow of Charles A. Chapman, late 
of Company E, Eleventh Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
aud pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie K. Mensing, widow of Thomas H. Mensing, 
jr., late of Company II, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month 

The name of Mary E. Pickett, widow of Edward Pickett, late of 
Company K, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma Jones, widow of Allen Jones, late eof Company D, 
feventh Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is new 
revelvilyp. 

The name of Margaret Phillips, widow of Isaiah Phillipa, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment New York Volunteer 
Iafautry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Austin, widow of George H. Austin, late of 
Company B, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is pow receiving. 

The name of Louisa A. Bates, widow of Charles H. Bates, late of 
Company 1, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Lleavy Artillery, 
end pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes Putman, widow of Stewart Putman, late of 
Company E, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Uall, widow of John H. Hall, late of Company 
B, One buudred and fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
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and Company F, Tenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she js 
‘receiving. 

The name of Esther E. Hanner, widow of Albon Hanner, late of 
Company E, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Platt, widow of John Platt, jr., late of Company 
DD, Ninety-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lillian M. Stoddard, widow of Benjamin C. Stoddard, 
late of Company A, Vlifty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at th® rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Rebecca Manyviller, widow of John Manviller, late of 
Company K, One hundred aud sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Mary A. Klapp, widow of Percival Klapp, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment, and Company K, One 
hundred and tenth Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida May Hassler, widew of Calvin M. Hassler, late of 
Company D, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Malott, former widow of Lorenzo D. Malott, 
late of Company G, One hundred and fifty-third Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is new receiving. 

The name of Sarah EH. Biggs, widow of Edward J. Biggs, late of 
Company B, Brackett’s battalion Minnesota Volunteer Cavatry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nellie Barrett, widow of Whitmore [. Barrett, late of 
Company G, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma P. Poyer, former widow of Albert I. Locke, 
late of Company B, Ninety-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Josephine Stalker, widow of William H. Stalker, lato 
of Company D, Eleventh Regiment IMinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of John M. Johnson, late of Company A, First Regiment 
Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Lottie C. Bell, widow of George W. Bell, late of 
Company H, Fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ida L. Fay, former widow of Clinton B. Fay, late of 
Cempany G, Seventy-seventh Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Minnie M. Noble, widow of Peter Noble, late of Com- 
pany F, Seventeenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavairy, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Gilmore, widow of Thomas Gilmore, late of 
Company F, Thirty-third Regiment, and Company E, Thirty-fourth 
Regiment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Tyler, widow of Eugene V. Tyler, late of 
Company A, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infaatry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie Forkey, widow of Edward Forkey, late of 
Company I, Seventh Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Louise Prouty, widow of George B. Prouty, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie L. Miller, widow of Thomas J. Miller, late of 
Company B, Sixteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Katie Busby, widow of Alonzo Busby, late of Thirtieth 
Unattached Company, Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lurana Silsby, widow of Charles Silsby, late of Com- 
pany K, Kighth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate ef $50 per month in liew of that she is now 
receiving. 
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rhe name of Ann W. Mills, widow of Henry C. Mills, late of | 
Company M, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 


pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

rhe name of Sarah M. Larimore, widow of George W. Larimore, late 
of Company I, One hundred and fifty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volun 


teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
rhe name of Abbie M. Rogers, widow of Edward T. Rogers, late 
ef Company K, Thirty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 


receiving. 


Ow 
The name of Sarah M. Crommett, widow of James S. Crommett, 
late of Company K, Thirty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
ehe is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Nelligan, widow of John Nelligan, alias 
Andrew Donovan, late of Battery D, First Regiment Maine Volunteer 


Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura Moore, widow of Richard V. Moore, late of 
Company I, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Hleavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 


now receiving. 
The name of Christina Wickey, widow of Casmier Wickey, late of 
Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


rhe name of Lydia A. MeJimsey, widow of John F. MeJimsey, late 
of Company L, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Wright, now Copeland, former widew of 
Jobn V. Wright, late of Company K, Thirtieth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 


in lieu of that she is now receiving. ° 
The name of Minnie E, Martin, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Daniel K. Martin, late of Company C, One hundred and fifty-third 


Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 
The name of Catharina Hegner, widow of Henry Hegner, late of 


Company B, Twelfth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Root, widow of Joseph Root, late of Companies 
K and G, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Clara Jordan, widow of William Jordan, late of Com- 
pany F, One hundred and third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Louise Holden, of Charles N. Holden, 
Company €, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ann E. Woodworth, widow of Alanson Woodworth, 
late of Company G, Second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

rhe name Elizabeth widow of William H. H. 
late of Company A, Twenty-second Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Belle H. Compton, widow 
of Company B, Eighty-ninth Regiment 
pay her a-pension at 
is new receiving. 

The name of Nancy Bradley, widow of Sylvester C. J. Bradley, late 
of Company A, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, 
and Company D, Sixteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie Kerr, widow of Charles B. Kerr, late of Company 
DPD, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Pugh, widow of Ephraim Pugh, late of Com- 
pany H, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Ringler, widow of Peter Ringler, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
iv lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes Atkinson, widow of Charles H. Atkinson, late 
of Company F, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


widow late of 


Infantry, 


of Sturgis, Sturgis, 
In- 
lieu 
of John E. Compton, 
Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 


the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 


late 
and 
she 


| in 


| of 


and pay her a pension at the rate 
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The name of Louisa J. Bates, widow of Origen Bates, late ef Com 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Peter E. Clarity, late of Company G, First Regiment 


Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month 

rhe of Rebecca 
late of Company I, 
and pay pension 
she is now 


name Septer, 
Eighth Regiment 


at the of 


former widow of Simeon L. 
Wisconsin 


$50 per 


Downer, 
Infantry, 
of that 


Volunteer 


her a rate month in jieu 


receiving. 

ame of Izadorrer A. Luneceford, 
late Company Second 
Cavalry, and pay 
of that is now receiving 

The of Abby J. Marsh, helpless and dependent of 
Luther H. Marsh, late of Company I, One hundred and thirty-seventh 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Anna Germain, widow 
Company K, One hundred and fifty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The of Christina Ernest, widow of Frederick J. 
of Company G, Thivd Battalion, Fifteenth Regiment 
unteer Infantry, and pay her the 


The n 
ford, 


widow of William H. 
West Virginia Volunteer 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 


Lunece- 
of G, Kegiment 
she 


name daughter 


of John Hl. Germain, late of 


name Ernest, late 


United States Vol 
a pension at 


rate of $50 per month 

lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Mary L. Rupert, widow of Joseph Rupert, late of 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Retta C. of John CC. Howe, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and Regiment United States Colored Vel- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


Howe, widow 


second 


The name of Harriet G. Wheeler, widow of Curtis G. Wheeler, late 

Company H, Eighieenth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Horton, widow of James BR. Horton, alias 
Berlin Orton, late of Seventeenth Independent Battery, New York 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and Company K, Third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 


per month. 

The name of Leocadla L. 
late of Company F, First Regiment Mexico Volunteer 
and Company D, Battalion, New Volunteer Infantry, 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
receiving. 

The name of Grace 
Company A, 


Montoya, widow 


New 
Mexico 


of Donacilano Montoya, 
Cavalry, 
and pay 


is 


now 


M. Ormeaby, 
Fourteenth Regiment 


widow of Henry J Ormesby, of 
New York Volunteer Lleavy Artillery, 
of $30 per month. 
widow Michael 
Maine Volunteer 
per month 


late 


The name of Bodalice 
Company I, 
her a pension at 
receiving. 

The of Rocena F. Gilchrest, widow 
late of Company B, Twenty-ninth Reciment 


LeClair, 
Regiment 


of $50 


of LeClair, 
Infantry, 


lieu of that 


late 


of 
pay 
now 


Fourteenth 


the rate in she is 


name m 


of Willi H. Gilchrest, 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Henrietta A. Goldsmith, widow of Charles B. Goldsmith, 
late of Company D, Fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, 
Company E, Thirtieth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
receiving. 


and 
pay 
now 


The name of Harriet K. Gordon, widow of Sylvanus Gordon, late of 
Company I, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The Haskell, widow of Frank W. Haskell, late 
first and adjutant, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anglett C. Jones, widow 
Company C, Second Regiment, and Company I, Twentieth 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lovina E. Parker, former widow of Eben D. Work, late 
of Company F, Fourth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in “‘ieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. A. Stevens, widow of Jobn Stevens, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda M. Ricker, widow of Isaiah Ricker (and former 
widow of William E. Barrows), late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


of Sara A. 
lieutenant 


name 


of William H. Jones, late of 
Regiment, 


rate of $50 
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The nome of Yannusah A. Wilson, widow of James A. Wilson, late 


landeman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Mary E. Weaver, widow of Asher Weaver, late of | 


Company C, Sixteenth Regiment, and Company L, Twelfth Regiment, | 
Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 | 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Talitha J. Holeyfield, widow of Somers B. Holeyfield, 
late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she fs | 
| now receiving. 


how receiving, 

The name of Fredonia Gentry, widow of James P. Gentry, late of 
Company K, Thirty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
poy her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Letitia D. Wheeler, widow of Alfred M. Wheeler, late 
of Company C, Sixth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
pany D, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Terwilliger, widow of Meeker G6. Terwilliger, 
late of Company FE, Fifty-sixth Regiment “New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Ada I. Murphy, widow of John Mufphy, Inte of Com- 
pany I, One hundredth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Hendricks, widow of William A. Hendricks, 
late of Company L, Eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza M. Young, widow of Joseph II. Young, late of 
Company D, Thirty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now recelying. 

The name of Amy Nidey, helpless and dependent daughter of Timothy 
Nidey, late of Company HK, Eighty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Margaret C. Tryon, widow of Samuel J. Tryon, late 
of Company D, Twenty-eighth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Fannie Dunham, widow of Alfred G. Dunham, late of 
Company B, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine A. Bihler, widow of Anthony Bthler, late 
of Wirst Independent Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Deborah Burris, widow of Job H. Burris, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Matilda J. Henderson, widow of James W. Menderson, 
late of Company C, Forty-eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy C. Young, widow of William B. Young, late of 
Seventeenth Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Esther BE. Marsh, widow of Edwin T. Marsh, late of 
Company I, One hundred and fortieth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she ts now receiving. 

The name of Mary Harvey, widow of Thomas Harvey, late of Com- 
pany lf, One hundred and eighth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joan Crosby. widow of Lawrence L. Crosby, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cayalry, and private, 
first class, Signal Corps, United States Army, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Alexander, widow of Frank Alexander, late 
of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Rieck, widow of August Rieck, late of Company 
G, Forty-ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Leila Gillan Loupe, widow of Raphael C. Loupe, late 
of Battery E, Third Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bila O. Rice, widow of Hiram Rice, late landsman, 
iimited States Navy, Civil War, and pay ber a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month, 








a 
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The name of Ruth A. Wright, widow of William 1. Wright, late of 
Company I, One hundred and cighty-fourth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Spiers, widow of Harrison Spiers, late of 
Company I, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol. 


The name of Anna BW. Jones, widow of Joseph C. Jones, late of 
Company F, Sixty-fourth Regiment TllMnois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 


The name of Blanche E. Underwood, widow of Charles FE. Under- 
wood, late of Company K, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Emma Spooner, helpless and dependent daughter of 
William B. Spooner, late of Company D, Twenty-third Regiment Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer Infantry, amd pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Catherine Mount, widow of William HM. Mount, late of 
Company M, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Almira J. Brown, widow of Ezra B. Brown, late of 
Company H, One hundred and fifty-second Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Phelps, widow of George W. Phelps, late of 
Company L, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary McGowan, widow of Patrick McGowan, late of 
Twenty-sixth Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucena Cory, widow of William C, Cory, late of Com- 
pany H, Eighteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Gertrude H. Connell, widow of John T. Connell, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month ia lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Sliter, widow of Orlando Sliter, late of Com- 
pany H, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavairy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucina O. Tamblin, widow of Jackson Tamblin, late of 
Company K, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna Vinier, former widow of Francis Vinier, late of 
Company D, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Wilder, widow of Georgs D. Wilder, late of 
Company EH, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Berry, widow of Riley Berry, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Ifinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida F. Tyson, widow of William Tyson, late of Com- 
pany I, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian. 

The name of Eudora FE. Black, widow of Isaac Plack, late of Com- 
pany B, Eighty-fourth Regiment Indiana Infantry, and unassigned de- 
tachment First Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Wells, widow of Lemuel H. Wells, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavairy, and unas- 
signed Third Regiment Ohio Veteran Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month fn lieu of that she is now recetving. 

The name of Mattie L, Bailey, widow of Benjamin E. Bailey, late of 
Company A, Thirty-sixth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mitta Foley, widow of John Folcy, late of Company F, 
Forty:seventh Rogiment Tilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Iieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Malvina Leonard, widow of Luther B. Leonard, late of 
Company C, Forty-seventh Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
pow receiving. 
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name of Sarah Ruth Cahoe, Ilorace W. 
iany C, Twenty-eighth Reg Kentucky 
her a pension at the rate ef $50 per 
receiving, 
rhe name of Annie Cray widow Cravens, 
mpany H, Sixth & Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
I widow of William Harper, late of Com- 
pa First Regiment Indiana Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

of James Ailen Wood, 
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ucky Volunteer 
niucky Ini 
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The name of Mary A. Walker, w 
pany A, First Regiment 
the rate of $50 per month in 
The Grace K. Maddox, 
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rhe name of Margaret R. Dunbar, 
late of L, Sixth Reg 
pay her a pension at the of $50 per 
now receiving. 

rhe of Mary O, Whitcomb, 
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pay a pension at the 
now receiving. 

The of Mary E. widow of James Longmire, late 
of Campany A, First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu that is now 


1926 


widow of 
nt 


The 
of Col 
pay 
now 


Cahoe, 
Volunteer 
month 


late 
Infantry, 
in lieu of that 


ana 


she is 
ns, of Zachariah 


of 
pey 


late 


C eviment , and 
her 
The 


ny C, 


name of Belle rper, 


Volunteer Heavy 
and 
Battalion 
a 


helpless dependent son of 
Louisville 


Provost 
Company F, Thirty-fourth 
pension at the of 
receiving. 
of James Walker, 
Riffes, and pay her a pension 
that she now receiving. 
of Lewis Maddox, late of 
Velunteer Infantry, and Com 
Reserve Corps, and pay her a pen- 
that she now receiving. 
of Simon F. C. Dunbar, 
Volunteer Cavalry, 
month in lieu of that 


Sbe name 
Wood, 
Kent 

Ki 


First 
Infantry, ar 


Oliver 
Guards, 
giment 


eve 


ntry, and pay hi a rate 


KR 
per now 
idow late of Com- 
Pennsylvania 

lieu of 


widow 


el 


is 


Ss 


at 
name of 
Iowa 
Veteran 
lieu of is 
widow 
Company Kansas 


ment and 


rate she is 
of John B. Whitcomb, late 
Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 


$50 per month in lieu of that she is 


Ww ldow 
Regiment 
rate of § 


name 
her 


name Longmire, 


a pension of she 
eiving. 

name of Frederica M. Aherns, 
of A, Twenty-seventh 
fantry, pay her a 
of that she is now receiving. 

of Eunice V. Brown, 
Twenty-first Regiment 
at the rate 


re 
widow of Otto F. Ahernrs, late 
Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 


The 
Company 
and pension 
PD. Brown, late of 
Volunteer Infantry, 
in lieu of that 


widow of Abel 
Connecticut 
$50 per month 


The 
Company 


name 
G, 
her 
now receiving. 

name of Marion S. Davis, widow of George W. Davis, late of 
Twenty-eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 


and pay a pension of 


she is 

The 
Company C, 
and pay her a pension at 
she is now receiving. 

The na of Eldora B. Harkness, widow of William FE. 
late Company K, Twelfth Regiment Vermont Volunteer 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ann Quinn, widow of Felix Quinn, late of Company 
K. First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Maria Regers, former widow of Robert P. Morgan, late 
of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 


Ilarkness, 
Infantry, 


trie 
ot 


she is now receiving. 
The name of Caroline M. Plaus, widow of Milo J. Plaus, late of 
Company A, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma F. Harmon, widow of Edward P. Harmon, late 
of Company E, Fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eunice A. Ingraham, widow of Isaac J. Ingraham, 
late of Company I, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
ehe is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Hinckley, widow of Alphonso J. Hinckley, 
late of Company K, Twenty-fifth Regiment Connecticut Velunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Feighery, widow of Charles Feighery, late of 
Company A, Tenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Julia Mathews, widow of Culbert W. Mathews, late of 
Company KE, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Ethell, widow of George F. Ethell, late of 
Company E, Nineteenth Regiment, and Company A, Twentieth Regi- 
ment, Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Sarah F. 





Leonard, widow of John F. leonard, late of 
Company D, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Iniantry, and pay 
her pension at the rate of $50 per month in Leu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Nancy E. Gum, widow of Erasmus Gum, late of Com 
pany B, Sixty-ninth Regiment Indian Voh r Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Needham, widow of William Needham, late of 
Company B, One hundred 1 forty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving 

The name of Mary C. Brandyberry, widow of Jesse Prandyberry, 
late of Company F, One hundred and forty-sevet Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Matiida J. Gates, former widow of John M. Thornburg, 
late of Company B, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Celena M. Reed, widow of Samuel S. Reed, late of Com 
pany L, Ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lauvica A. Bitters, widow of John N. Bitters, late of 
Company K, Twenty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie Il. Schuler, widow of David A. Schuler, late of 
general service, United States Army, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Kepler, widow of Levi F. Kepler, late of Com- 


pa C, Fifty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ~ ra pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Creighton, widow of Frederick Creighton. alias 
Gillenck, late first-class boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nora M. Howell, widow of Peter Howell, alias John 
Kimmerley, late landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Amelia J. Edie, widow of William H. Edie, late of Com 
pany L, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 


The name of Tenry CC. Duncan, late of Company G, Thirty-seventh 
Regiment, and Provisional Company A, Thirty-seventh Regiment, Wn 
rolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate ef $50 ver 
month. 

The name of John H. Frick, Inte of John W. Younger’s company of 
Clay and Clinton Counties, Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Malinda Cannon, widow of Isaac W. Cannon, late of 
Company PD, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 


now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Garner, widow of Hardin G: rner, late of Com- 
pany G, Forty-seventh ee Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
receiving: Provided, That in ae event of the death of John ¢ 
helpless and dependent son of said Sarah J. 
ditional pension herein granted shail 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah J, Garner, the 
name of said John C. Garner sball be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Sarah 


now 
*, Garner, 
and Hardin Garner, the 
cease and determine: And pro- 


ad- 


J. Garner. 
The name of Sarah Vanness, widow of Frittin Vanness, late of Com- 
pany K, Forty-ninth Regiment Ohio Velunteer Infantry, and pay ner 


a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mattie G. widow of Charles L. Slader, late of 
Company B, Fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer C: 


avalry, and pay her a 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 


Slader, 


pension 
ceiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Nutt, widow of Thomas Nuff, 
pany A, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Cavalry, 
A, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Voluntee 


late of Com- 
and Company 


r Cavalry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
The name of Caroline 8. Hewitt, widow of Joseph Hewitt, late of 


Companies C and B, Thirty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Green, widow of James E. 
Company L, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 


Green, late of 


Cavalry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The 
Company C, 


A. Brown, widow of John FE. Brown, late of 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The 


Company B 


name of Margaret 


Sixty-sixth 


of Sophia 
One 


PD. Ashpole, widow of Josiah Ashpole, late of 
hundred and tenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 


name 


Infantry, and pay 


of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Delilah Shepherd, widow of William C. Shepherd, late 
of ¢ pany G, Third Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


a pension at 
cel 


the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ne. 
The 


pany K, 


name of Martha Baber, widow of Burgess Baber, late of Com 
Forty-third Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is new 


tegiment 


recelving 

The name of Mary Perley, widow of George Perley, late of Company 
K, Seventy-third Regiment Indiana Voluntecr Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Emma F. torn, widow of John W. Horn, late of Com- 
pany G, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
© pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 


The name of Melissa Couch, widow of Joseph Hl. Couch, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Fannie EK. Mye widow of Francis H. Mvers, late of 
Company FE, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
at the rate of $30 per month. 


rs, 


pension 


The name of Amelia Gilbert, widow of Jonathan Gilbert, late of Com- | 


pany K, Thirty-second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

of A. Brunsteter, widow of Henry Brunsteter, late 
Company F, Forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
kK, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 


her 
The name Nancy 
of 


Company 


pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving 
The name of Martha M. Gardiner, widow of John G. Gardiner, late | 


of Company H, Second Regiment 
B, Twenty-first Regiment Veteran 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Phillip Weller, late of Company D, Sixty-third Regiment 
Missouri Infantry (Enrolled Militia), and pay bim a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month, 


Reserve Corps, and pay her a pen- 


The name of Lavina Hardy, widow of Isam Hlardy, late of Battery B, | 


West Virginia Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Fillinger, widow of Stephen Fillinger, late of 
Company G, Fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Sarah A. Sell, widow of William A. Sell, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninety-first Regiment Ohio Voiunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu that is now 


receiving. 


pension of she 

The name of Mary A. Morris, former widow of James M. Morris, late 
of Company A, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Farmer, widow of Shepherd Farmer, late of 
Company F, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
at the rate of $50 per menth in lieu of that she now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Howard Farmer, 
helpless and dependent son of said Sarah A. and Shepherd Farmer, the 
additional ps*sion herein granted shall cease and determine: And pro- 
vided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah A. Farmer, the 
name of said Howard Farmer shall be placed on the pension roll, sub- 
ject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the rate 
of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Sarah A. 
Farmer. 

The name of Mary J. Watkins, widow of James Watkins, late of 
Company C, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Dora Evans, helpless and dependent daughter of David 
rR. Evans, late of Company D, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment 
Ohio Voluntecr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Esther F. Wheeler, former widow of William Millard, 
late of Company A, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsyl- 


pension is 


vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia Wren, widow of Henry Wren, late of Company 
K, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 


and | 


— eS SS a 
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fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella Hager, widow of William Hager, late of Company 
I, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Flora A. Nichols, widow of Lewis B. Nichols, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ellen Watkins, former widow of Homer Winters, late of 
Company K, One hundred and sixth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ida C. Moss, widow of James Moss, late of Company E, 
First Regiment Arkansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Alice E. Demorest, widow of Cornelius Demorest, late 
of Company G, One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adelia McManamy, widow of Alexander P. MecManamy, 
late of Company A, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she js 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Stanton, widow of Howard Stanton, late of 
Company E, One hundred and eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily A. Stone, widow of William H. Stone, late of 
Company L, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ruth Blaisdell, widow of Edgar Blaisdell, late of Com- 
pany A, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah W. McPherson, widow of James McPherson, late 
of Company B, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of America Pace, widow of David Pace, late of Company K, 
One hundred and fifty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 


Marcn 26 


a pension at 


is now 


| pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
|; now receiving. 
Rhode Island Infantry, and Company | 


The name of Annie Broderick, widow of John Broderick, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ada Z. Murdock, widow of David Murdock, late of Com- 
pany B, Thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Dennis, widow of Robert J. Dennis, late of 
Company “B, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah S. Badger, widow of William A. Badger, late of 
Company B, Tweifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing: Provided, That in the event of the death of Iva Augusta Badger, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Sarah 8S. and William A. 
Badger, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Sarah 8. 
tadger the name of said Iva Augusta Badger shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Sarah 8. Badger. 

The name of Eliza J. Stout, widow of John J. Stout, late of Company 
I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marcelia Griffis, widow of Evan BE, Griffis, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Whitmarsh, widow of David Whitmarsh, late 
of Company H, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Janet West, widow of William West, late of Company 
I, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Joan Lonkey, widow of Francis Lonkey, late of Com- 
pany I, One bundred and forty-second Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Milier, widow of Manoah Miller, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninety-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now recciving. 


is now 
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rho name of Mary E. Pearee, widow of Ja 


James Pearce, late unas- 
ciened, Fourteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and Com- 
any A. Permanent Party, Harts Istand, United States of America, 
ca nay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of tbat 
she ia Bow receiving. 
rhe name of Mary A. Guthrie, widow of John A. Guthrie, late of 
Capt. Isaac S. Bows Company A, South Cumberland Battalion, Ken- 


tucky State Volumtcers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 


} A. 
? mis name of Celicia M. Hale, widew of Dan W. Hale, late ef Com- 
pat D. Forty-third Regiment Indiana Velunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
r ving. 

rhe name of Arabelle KE. Lyon, widow of Charles W. Lyon, late of 
Company A, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is now 
rt imp. 

Fhe name of Lavisa Paldwin, widow of Eli Baldwin, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and fortieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu 
of that she is now receiving. 


rhe name of Mida Maria Crompton, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Thomas Crempton, late of Company B, Fifty-second Regiment Penn- 
Volunteer Infantry, 
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; surgeon, 


| 
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low of Jesse R. Brown, late assistant 
Indiana 


The name of Mary U 
Fifty-seventh 


Brown, wi 


Reciment Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
The name of Elizabeth M. Marples, widow of John Marples, kate of 


Company E, One hundredth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Olivia Veal, widow of Enos Veal, late of Company D, 
Fifty-seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, pay 
pension at the rate of $50 month in that she is me 
eeiving. 

The Bond, of Charles A. Bond, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per 


and her a 


per lieu of w 


re- 


name of Lyacy widow 


month. 


The name of Mary C. Dill, widow of William F. Dill, late of Com 
pany EF, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment, and Company RB, 
Fifty-third Regiment, Pennsylvania Velunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Nancy ©. Niday, widow of Jobn A. Niday, late of Com- 
pany A, Second Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mary FE. Nies, widew of James H. Nies, late of Com- 
pany D, Fifty-tifth Regiment I}ineis Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is new re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mary J. Wood, widew of Edwin W. Wood, late of Com- 

|} pany B, Twelfth Regiment lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is new re 
ceiving. 


evivania and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
ney month through a legally appointed guardian. 
rhe name of Susie Weathenington, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Lerey €. Weathenington, late of Company I, Fighth Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month throngh a legully appointed guardian. 

rhe name of Lizzie B. Collins, widow of John D. Collins, late of 
Company K, Seventy-vinth Regiment Obfo Volunteer Infantry, and | 
I her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

rhe name of Rachel A. Price, widow of John Price, late of Com 
pany HK, Twentieth Regiment ennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company C, First Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Volunteer Cav- 
a and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


The name of Martha E. Michael, widow of Daniel Michacl, late of 
Company I, Fifty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

rhe name of Blanche Chilcoat, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Joseph F. Chilcoat, late of Company ID, Twenty-second Regiment Penn- 
syivania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 


her 


per month through a legally appointed guardian. 
rhe name of Margaret Gress, widew of Adam Gress, late of Com 
pany H, Ninety-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 


and pay her a pension at 


KT 


the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that 
is now receiving. 

name of Alexander Stevenson, late of Company A, Second RBat- 
talion Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

name of Eliza Williams, 
G, Third Regiment 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

rhe name of Millicent S. Cisney, widow of Stephen 
Company G, Forty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteers, 
pension at the rate of $50 per menth in lieu of that 
ceiving. 

fhe name of Minnie M. Merrill, widow of George W. Merrill, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
G, Forty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Velurnteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Stotts, widow of John Stillman Stotts, alias 
Stillman Stotts, late of Company G, Eighty-sixth Regiment Obie Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and Company E, One hundred and twenty-second 
Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Ilogue, widow of John T. Hogue, late first 
lieutenant and quartermaster, First Regiment United States Colored 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in Hieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy Quackenbush, widow of John FE. Quackenbush, 
late of Company M, 


e 
th 


rhe widow of Joel Wil 


Indiana Volunteer 


liams, late 
pany Cavalry, and pay her a 
pe 

Cisney, late of 
and pay her a 
she is now re- 


The name of Isaac W. Carson, late of Company A, Thirty-ninth Regt- 
ment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Leathem, widow of William W. Leathem, late 
of Company G, Eighty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Taylor, widow of John 
pany F, Sixth Reciment West 


Taylor, 
Volunteer 


lat« 
Cavalry, 


of Com- 


Virginia pay 


and 


| her a pension at the rate of $50 per menth in lieu of that she is now 


receiving. 


The name of Mary BF. Lincoln, widow of Mordica Lineoln, late of 


Company EF, Eighty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 


of Com- | 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Candacy McDaniel, widow of Jackson V. B. McDaniel, 
late of Company F, Eleventh Kegiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Barbara Skargs, widow of James Skaggs, late of Com- 
pany F, Fiftieth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
receiving. 

The name of William A. Jordan, late of Capt. John Pridgewater’s 
Company A, Hall's Gap Battalion, Kentucky State Volunteers, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Tripp, widow of John H. Tripp, late of Com- 


her 
is now 


| pany G, Ferty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 


Second Regiment New York Volunteer Ileavy | 


Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Iien | 


of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Evans, widow of Christmas Evans, late of 
Company L, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Flerence Bound, widow of Luther L. Bond, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline Thie, widow of Anton Thie, late of Company 
K, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Elmer B. Pool, helpless and dependent son of Thornton 
Pool, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian in lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel C. Hassler, late of Capt. William G. Dong- 
lass’s ‘Company TD, Fifth Regiment, Second Division, Missouri State 
Militia (Colonel Fagg), and pay bim a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month, 

The name of Francis M. Brewer, late of Capt. Jacob Bane's Cav- 
alry Company E, Mercer Battalion Missouri State Militia, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Lucy Schoonmaker, widow of Leonard 8. Schoonmaker, 
late of Company E, Fifty-first Regiment New York Volunteer infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
ts new reeeiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Crandall, widow of Thomas H. Crandall, 
late of Company M, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate ef $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now reeciving. 

The name of Delia A. Baker, widow of Lewis Baker, late of Company 
PD, One hundred and seventy-fifth Regiment New York Volonteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is new receiving. 

The name of Esther D. Demaris, widow of William F. Demaris, late 
of Company F, Twenty-fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu ef that she 
is now receiving. 
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The name of Frances J. McQuaid, widow of Francia McQuaid, tate 
first-class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pen- 
gion at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The ime ef Luther L. Funkhauser, helpless and dependent son of 
Villiam If. Funkhauser, late of Company K, Forty-sixth Regiment 
Ponusylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
£20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary E. Rhodes, widow of Henry L. IT. Rhodes, late of 
Company DB, One hundred and thirty-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of James A. Holsinger, helpless and dependent son of 
William ¢ 
ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay hinr a pen- 


Holsinger, late of Company Hl, One hundred and thirty 


sion at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Vielet Bush, widow of Charles B. Bush, late of Com 
pany K, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her « pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving 

The name of Caroline Bunnell, widow of David K. Bunnell, late 
of Compiny K, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. ; 

The name of Sarah M. Hausner, widow of Jacob Hausner, late of 
Company DPD, One hundred and seventy-ninih Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
mouth in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Il. Butler, widow of John A. Butler, late of 
Company A, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Mary E. Segar, widow of Willard J. Sagar, late of 
Company A, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nettie Shaw, widow of Joseph B. Shaw, late of Com- 
pany G, Virst Regiment New York Veteran Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah Middaugh, widow of John Middaugh, late of 
Company G, Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Charlotte R. Thornton, widow of Richard Thornton, 
late of Company D, One hundred and forty-first Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
mouth in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Catlin, widow of John Catlin, late of Com- 
peony A, Fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her & 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jessie M. Wilder, widew of Edward C. Wilder, late 
of Company A, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavairy, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Grubb, widow of James J. Grubb, late of 
Company I, Forty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Josephine Light, widow of George B. Light, late of 
Company A, Sixty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. HWitcheock, widow of George I. L. Hitchcock, 
late of Company C, One bundred and fortieth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Huffman, widow of John Huffman, late of 
Company K, Sixteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Eliza J. Benedict, widow of Albert G. Benedict, late 
of Company G, One hundred and forty-first Reginrent New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per menth 
in Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Cunningham, widow of Michael Cunningham, 
late of Company I, First Regiment United States Sharpshooters, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elnora West, widow of Charles J. West, late of Com- 
pany K, Sixth Regiment’ Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per nronth in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Northup, widow of George W. Northup, late 
lieutenant colonel, Twenty-third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer’ In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Lane, widow of John E. Lane, late of Company 
F, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and Company F, 
Second Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of ibat she 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Simpson, widow of Robert M. Simpsor 
Robert Mitchell, late a private, United States Marines, Civil War 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that x) 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Goodrich, former widow of Daniel BR Sad] 
late of Company H, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In) 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Alexander, widow of Theodore Alexander 
of Company L, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Barbara Apple, widow of Adam Apple, late of Compa 
G, Sixty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now reeeiy jy, 

The name of Sarah C. Dennis, widow of Peter Dennis, late of ¢, me 
pany G, Thirty-first Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and ; 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is ‘ Ww 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza M. Noleomb, widow of Homer G. Holeomb, lat 
Company G, One hundred and sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio (Nation, 
Guard) Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per mont 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Jones, widow of Huston M. Jones, late of Com. 
pany K, One hundred and first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Malony, widow of Thomas H. Malony, late of 
Company I, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at ihe rate of $50 per*month in Jicu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lavinia R. Porter, widow of Emmit Porter, late of Com- 
pany G, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lillie E, Spaulding, widow of Charles A. Spaulding, 
late of Company K. Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ruby A. Snowden, widow of John W. Snowden, Iste of 
Company G, Eleventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma Tucker, widow of Charles H. Tucker, late of 
Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Depew, widow of James E. Depew, late of Com- 
pany M, One hundred and twenty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. McCauley, widow of John McCauley, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is pow 
receiving. ¢ 

The name of Marilla Couse, widow of Theodore Couse, late of Com- 
pany H, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma I. Fowler, widow of Charles H. Fowler, late pay 
steward, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Page, widow of Anderson 8S. Page, late of Com- 
pany B, Ninety-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emnra J. Cummins, widow of Joel B. Cummins, late of 
Company I, Sixty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Maria Horton, widow of James S. Horton, late of Com- 
pany Hi, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Cindrella Bowen, widow of Thomas Bowen, late of Com- 
pany A, Eighteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ler 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The nanve of Martha A. Kendall, widow of Richard M. Kendall, late 
of Company A, Thirty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company EK, Eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary KE. Stewart, widow of Robert A. Stewart, late of 
Company F, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillexy, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
mu ‘a receiving. 

The name of Lottie Nugent, widow of James C. Nugent, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura Sisk, widow of Miles S. Sisk, late of Company D, 
second Reginrent North Carolina Mounted Infantry, and Company B, 
rifth Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Caroline W. Read, widow of John M. Read, late of Com- 
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pany . 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jennie L. Hall, widow of Joseph W. Hall, late of Com- 
pany 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


E, Fourteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 


H, Thirty-ninth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay | 
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The name of Mary A. Brown, widow of Ivory 
pany M, Thirty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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Brown, late of Com 


The name of Julia C. Lewis, widow of Miles K. Lewis, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ada M. Smith, widow of Lewis J 


. Smith, late drummer, 
Martin's Guards, New Hampshire Militia Infantry, and Company K, 
First Regiment, New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The name of Eliza J. Eastman, widow of Aquilla D. Eastman, late 


of Company B, Thirty-eighth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 


| and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Rose A. Strawman, widow of John G. Strawman, late of | 


Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per nyonth in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Gilbert, widow of James M. Gilbert, late of 
Company A, Forty-first Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany K, Seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month fn lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Burleigh, widow of John H. Burleigh, late of 
Company K, One hundred and eighty-fourth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Letitia A. Clifford, widow of Emery W. Clifford, late of 
Company G, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per nronth in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nettie Larkins, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Alfred Larkins, late of Company F, Twenty-first Regiment Ohio Volun 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary Hausker, widow of Angel Hausker, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventh Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Alfred Hausker, 
helpless and dependent child of said Mary and Angel Hausker, the 
additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary Hausker, 
the name of said Alfred Hausker shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisfons and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said Mary 
Hausker, 

The name of Josie Atkins Pillsbury, widow of Richmond L., Pillsbury, 
late of Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Sarah K. Marshall, widow of James I. Marshall, late 


of Company A, Sevenwenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances M. Gooding, widow of William T. Gooding, 
late acting master’s mate, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rhodema Cornell, widow of John Cornell, late of Com- 
pany FE, Eighty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Twelfth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Virginia H. Smith, widow of Willlam H. Smith, late 
of Company G, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Infantry, and 
Company I, One hundred and ninetieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Mary Callahan, widow of Michael Callahan, late of 
Sixteenth Unattached Company, Massachusetts Militia Infaniry, and 
Unassigned Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Linna L. Johnson, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Daniel B. Johnson, late of Company I, Twenty-ninth Regiment Maine 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Raymond R. Hammond, helpless and dependent son of 
Royal Hammond, late of Company C, Second Regiment Massachusetts 
Heavy Artillery, and Company E, Seventeenth Regiment Massachusetts 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ellen Smith, widow of James H. Smith, late of Com- 
pany A, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 


Pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Margaret M. Stratton, widow of John M 


Stratton, 
of Companies M and © 


late 
, Seventh Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cav 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mille Ann Greer, helpless and dependent daughter of 
John M. Greer, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment Tennessee Volun 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Julia A. widow of Charles R. Mason, late of 


Mason, 
Company I, Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 


| pension at the rate of $50 per month tn lieu of that she is now re 


| month. 





ceiving, 

The name of Eliza Aber, widow of Caleb Aber, late of Companies C 
and F, Twelfth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
A, Seventieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and Companies 


D and H, Seventy-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 


The name of Agnes B. Heckard, widow of John Ileckard, late of 
Companies E and A, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 


The name of Harriet M. Loomis, now Shaw, former widow of Alex 
ander Loomis, late of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment Ohie Volun 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy J. Spring, widow of Henry EB. Spring, late of Com- 
pany K, Eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia L. Robinson, widow of Thomas Robinson, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Utley, widow of Daniel C. Utley, late of Company 
D, Second Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Phebe BE. Puntney, widow of Charles Puntney, late of 
Company A, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu 
of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Angeline Schofield, widow of James L, Schofield, late of 
Company I, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa T, Littler, widow of Pleazar Littler, late of 
Company I, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha C. Glenn, widow of James M. Glenn, late of 
Company BE, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Nancy L. Stone, former widow of John W. Stone, late 
of Company H, Ninth Regiment lowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Sherman, widow of John Sherman, late of 
Company E, Twenty-ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Matilda Alexander, widow of Henry Alexander, late of 
Company B, Sixty-second Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Eschelman, widow of Reuben R. Esche!lman, 
late of Company G, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Root, widow of Timothy C. Root, late of 
Company A, Fifteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Margaret Hoary, widew of Joseph Hoary, late of Com- 
pany I, Kighth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Melissa <. Lewis, former widow of Eugene Risley, late 
of Conipany C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
gle is now receiving 

e name of Susen M. Leffel, widow of Archibald G, Leffel, late of 
Cowpany K, Thirty-sixth Regiment Llinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension st the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret Sharp, widow of Levi Sharp, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventh Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, aud pay her a 
vension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Florinda Pavey, widow of Wiliam W. Pavey, late of 
Compony EH, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Voluntecr Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Cox, widow of Willis Cox, late of Company B, 
Twenty fifth Regiment Indiana ,olunteer Infantry, and pay her_a pen- 
sion ait the rate of $50 per month in lieu ef that she is now receiving. 

The name of Vilomena George, widow of Johu George, late of Com- 
puny Db, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now recelying. 

The name of John Johnson, helpless and dependent son of Levi 
Johnson, late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volun- 
tecr Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Josephine Marks, widow of George A. Marks, late of 
Company A, Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving 

The name of Elizabeth J. Mitchell, widow of James Hl. Mitchell, 
late landsman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William Shmitten, helpless and dependent son of 
Christian Shmitten, late of Company F, Twenty-second Regiment In- 
diana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 

The name of Mary Ann wuntel, widow of Lenhart Guntel, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and 
Company K, Qne hundred and ninety-second Regiment, Ohio Volun- 
teor Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susannah Wyman, widow of John T. Wyman, late of 
Company F, Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ambrosia Robinson, widow of George W. C. Robinson, 
late of Company H, Second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mahalia A. Roberson, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Harvey. Roberson, late of Company H, Eighty-first Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

‘the name of Margaret A. Kennison, widow of William T. Kennison, 
late of Companies L and BE, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cav- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
thet she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha BF. Gilliatt, widow of Samnel B. Gilliatt, late 
of Company A, Forty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Grace D. Clark, helpless and dependent daughter of 
George W. Clark, late of Company K, Twenty-second Regiment Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Margaret I. Hauk, widow of Fred Hank, late of Com- 
pany C, Fifty-fifth Regiment Ineiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura O'Brian, widow of William F. O'Brian, late of 
Cempany B, Eightieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Charlies B. Ring, helpless and dependent son of Noah 
Ring, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of §20 per oronth. 

The name of Susan Bryson, widow of Jacob L. Bryson, late of Com- 
pany I, Twentieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Elizabeth Jones, widow of Levi Jonea, late of Company 
K, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Mary A. Morrow, widow of Thomas B. Morrow, lute of 
Company D, Fifteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavairy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia A. Barrow, widow of Peter Barrow, late of Con. 
pany A, Sixty-sixth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer Ip 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Licey 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Steele, widow of James A. Steele, late of Com- 
pany K, Fourteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Clifford Hines, helpless and dependent son of Jacoy 
Hines, late of Company E, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appeinted guardian. 

The name of Mary M. Hayes, widow of Jeremiah Hayes, late of Cony 
pany E, Seveuteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Addie St. Clair Hubbell, widow of George L. Hubbell, 
late of Company G, Eleventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Forty-first Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine McLanghlin, widow of Peter McLaughlin, 
late of Company C, One hundred and thirty-third Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marriet C. McAfee, widow of William McAfee, late of 
Conrpany E, Twelfth Regiment New York State Militia Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of §50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Gallup, widow of Anson H. Gallup, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Zoe Rodd, widow of Alexander Rodd, late of Company 
G, Fourteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month fn leu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of Elizabeth Cole, widow of Hartshorn Cole, late of Com- 
panies A and G, Sixth Regiment Missouri Voluntcer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Moore, widow of Charles Moore, late of Com- 
pany A, Seventh Regiment Lilimois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiy- 
ing. 

The name of Mary A. Odell, widow of William L. Odell, late of Com- 
pany G, Sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at The rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Frederick Liwneman, late of John A. Vance's com- 
pany, Chariton County Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Captain William 
Forbes’s company, Heward County Volunteers, Missouri Militia, and 
pay him a pensien at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Martha Braidwood, widow of George 8S. Braidwood, 
late of Company I, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary B. Blanton, widow of John W. Blanton, late of 
Company H, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Mounted Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Barden, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James E. Burden, late of Company G, Thirty-ifth Regiment Kentucky 
Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$20 per month throvgh a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Elizabeth F. Weaver, widow of John W. Weaver, sr., 
late of Company C, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Mounted Voelun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Dye, widow of George W. Dye, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Margaretta E. Mower, widow of Henry W. Mower, Iate 
of Company G, First Regiment Michigan Engineers and Mechanies, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Ulalia W. Barnes, widow of Wallace W. Barnes, late 
of Company D, Ninety-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Terrissa M. Crawford, widow of Henry G. Crawford, 
late of Company G, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Susan Porter, widow of James 8. 
pany F, One hundred end first Regiment Indiana 
ind pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 


e now receiving. 
The name of Louisa J. Lorch, widow of David €. Lorch, late of 
Company K, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, 

The name of Elizabeth Day, widow of Robert Day, late of Company 
wv. ‘Twenty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
rece ving. 


peiy 


The name of Sarah ©. Bunner, widow of Isane W. Bunner, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Pauline C. Barenfanger, widow of Christian W. Baren 
fanger, late of Company K, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca McRoberts, widow of Reuben McRoberts, late 
of Company Bb, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is 
now receiving. ? 

The name of Susan F. Austin, widow of Samuel H. Austin, late of 
Company H, Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Violet Purnell, widow of Joseph Purnell, tate of Com- 
pany F, Kighty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Young, widow of Daniel Young, late of Com- 
pany D, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate «f $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Witter, helpless and dependent daughter of 
E. Witter, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Sarah A. Hetlig, widow of Simon P. Heilig, late of 
Company G, One hundred and seventy-third Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Schram, widow of Hiram Schram, late of 
Company E, Twenty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Amelia M. Felt, widow of James M, Felt, late of Com- 
pany B, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts 
now recciving. 

The name of Catherine Smith, widow of Porter D. Smith, late of 
Company F, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret J. Starn, widow of James Starn, late of Com- 
pany E, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is aow 
rm ceiving. 

The name of Harriet McGrady, widow of Daniel McGrady, late of 
Company D, Forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie EB. Bloom, widow of John C. Bloom, late of 
Company M, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Goss, widow of John Goss, late of Troop C, 
Sixth Regiment United States Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a ven- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie E. Brantner, widow of Stewart F. Brantner, late 
of Company F,.First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline G. Dixon, widow of William J. Dixon, late 
of Company B, One hundred and forty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Veteran Re- 
serve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances M. Smith, widow of John Smith, late of Com- 
pany B, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary McMahon, widow of Peter McMahon, late of Com- 
pany b, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay 


Jacob 
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Porter, late of Com- | her a pension at the rate of $50 per month fn liew of that she is now 
Volunteer Infantry, | 


receiving. 
The name of Fannie J. Clements, widow of Arthur M. Clements, late 
acting second assistant engineer, United States Navy, Civil War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts 


now receiving. 

The name of John H. Jacobs, helpless and dependent son of Wittiam 
Jacobs, late of Company F. Nineteenth 
teer Cavalry, and pay him a 
through a legally appointed 

The name of Elizabeth 
pany G, One 


tewiment 
at the rate 


Pennesyly in 


of 


Volun- 


pension $20 per month 
guardian, 
Day, widow of John W. Day, late of Com- 
and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In leu of 
that she is now receiving 

The name Harriet J. White, widew of Roderick White, late of 
Companies T and E, Eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavelry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of ‘hat 
she is now receiving. 

The Arthur Boyd, helpless and dependent son of 
Royd, late of unassigned Fiftieth Regiment, and Company K, 
Regiment, New 


hundred 


of 


name of Barrett 


Fifteenth 


York Volunteer Engineers, and pay him a pension at 

the rate of $20 per month. 
The name of Caroline Worden, widow of John V. Worden, late of 
Company D, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 


and Company M, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Augusta 


Ninestine, widow of Edward Ninestine, late 
of Company I, Ninety-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infaniry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 


she is now receiving. 


The name of Johanna L. Blish, former widow of George V. Harris, 
late of Company K, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 


per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Hitchcock, helpless and dependent daughter 
of Richard Hitchcock, late of Company A, Seventy-fifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and Company 1, Twenty-second 
New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
$20 per month. 

The name of Delilah Brown, widow of James R. 
Company B, Ninety-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Dorleski V. Ide, widow of Ezra B. Ide, late of Com- 
pany M, First Regiment California Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia E. Jenkins, widow of Joseph Jenkins, !ate of 
Company B, Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jobn H. Riley, late of Company D, Fourteenth Regt- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and Lieut. Franklin Luther's com- 
pany, Platte County Volunteer Missour! Militia, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Sinclair, widow of Asa Sinclair, late of Com- 
pany F, Sixteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Sarah E. Miles, widow of John 8S. Miles, late of Com- 
pany E, One hundred and seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah EF. Jordan, widow of Thomas J. Jordan, late of 
Company F, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cava.*y, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy Marshall, widow of John W. Marshall, late of 
Company I, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company K, Fifth Regiment West Virginia Veteran Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Gee, widow of Champness late of 
Company H, Twenty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Burton, widow of Ira Burton, late of Company 
K, Third Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, 
First Regiment West Virginia Veteran Voluntcer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Voorheis, widow of Joseph J. Voorheis, late 
of Company C, Fifty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Voiunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Talitha C. Hoke, widow of Henry Hoke, late of Light 
Battery H, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 


Regiment 
the rate of 


Brown, late of 
Infantry, and 


Gee, 
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and pay her a penston at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Susan M. Stevenson, widow of Hiram 8S. Stevenson, 
late of Company I, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
Yantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recelving. 

The name of Texas Hall, widow of Josiah D. Hall, late of Company 
kK, Twenty second Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anastasia EF. Smith, widow of William H. Smith, late 
of Company L, Porrth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month through a legally 
appointed guardian, 

The pame of Hannah FE. Gosline, widow of Albert L. Gosline, late of 
Rhattery I, Fourth Regiment United States Volunteer Artillery, and 
Company K, One hundred and thirty-eighth Regiment United States 
Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Simpson, widow of Jeremiah Simpson, late of 
Company A, Twelfth Regiment Lllinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

Che name of Ada L, Hartley, widow of Curtis R. Hartley, late of 
Company H, Fourth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving, 

rhe name of Sarah H. G. Moore, widow of George A. Moore, late 
of Company FB, First Regiment New Uampsbire Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susannah Rhoades, widow of Benjamin Rhoades, late 
of Company H, Fifteenth Kegiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving : Zrovided, That in the event of the death of Delbert Rhoades, 
helpless and dependent son ef said Susannah and Benjamin Rhoades, 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Susannah Rhoades, 
the name of said Delbert Rhoades shall be placed on the pension roll, 
subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, at the 
rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
Susannah Rhoades. 

The name of Mary Edna Peirce, helpless and dependent daughter 
of edgar Peirce, Iate of Company I, Fourteenth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of David C, Ulrich, helpless and dependent son of Jacob 
Tirich, late of Company D, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Indl- 
ana Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary E. Corliss, widow of John 8. Corliss, late of 
Company I, Sixteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and One 
hundred and eighty-seventh Company, First Battalion Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

Yhe name of Cordelia C. Campbell, widow of William Campbell, late 
of Company B, Eighth Regiment, and Company BE, Eighth Regiment, 
Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma R. Morrill, widow of John R. Morrill, late of 
Company A, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. DuRoy, widow of John B. DuRoy, late of 
Company C, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
n pension at the rate of $50 per month in Lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy EB. Davis, widow of Henry Davis, tate of Com- 
pany A, Fifty-ninth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
is now receiving. 

The name of Julia M. McQuown, widew of William L. McQuown, 
late of Company C, Two hundred and sixth Regimrent Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in Heu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of John P. Carges, helpless and dependent son of Hem- 
rad Carges, late of Company K, Fifth Regiment Michigan Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legully appointed guardian. 

The name of Julia A. Bush, widow of Lewis Bush, late of Company 
I’, First Regiment New York Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rachael Walters, widow of Michael Walters, late of 
Company D, One hundred and fourth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of William Williamson, late of Company F, Second Meo! 
ment, and Company M, Second Regiment, Missouri Volunteer Cavalry 
aml pay hinr a pension at the rate of $50 per month. - 

The name of Grover Stansberry, helpless and dependent son of John 
F. Stansberry, Inte of Company F, One hundred and seventy-fifth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Elizabeth Stansberry, helpless and dependent daughter 
of John IF’. Stansberry, late of Company F, One hundred and seventy- 
fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Milley Shrewsbury, widow of Joseph Shrewsbury, late 
of Company I, Thirteenth Reginrent Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lurissa J. Barker, widow of James H. Barker, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment lowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lulu B. Trimble, widow of Jasper Trimble, late of 
Company A, Nineteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sabina J. Martin, former widow of William H. Ogg, 
late of Company K, Fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Carrie P. Spencer, widow of William W. Spencer, late 
of Company K, One hundred and thirty-seventh Regiment Ohio 
National Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month, 

The name of Emma Steinmetz, widow of William Steinmetz, late 
of Company G, Bighty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and Ninety-seventh Company, Second Battalion Veteran Reserve Corps, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Christy, widow of John T. Christy, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and thirty-ninth Regiment Obie Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Howard, widow of John J. Howard, late of 
Company H, Thirtieth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. ; 

The name of Susan L. Emery, widow of James S. Enmrery, late sea- 
man and coal heaver, U. S. S. Vandalia, San Jacinto, and Magnolia, 
United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice Poteet, widow of James W. Poteet, late of Com- 
panies G and D, First Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her_a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of T. Gilbert Floyd, helpless and dependent son of Joel G. 
Floyd, late of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment, and Company H, 
Sixty-irst Regiment, Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month through a legally appointed 
guardian. 

The name of Addie A. Green, helpless and dependent daughter of 
James F. Green, late of Company D, Forty-second Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Sarah J. Hagan, widow of John A. Hagan, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixty-fifth Regiment Indiana Mounted Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Louisa Alexander, widow of Thomas B. Alexander, late 
of Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nancy Rudel, widow of Gottieib F. Rudel, late of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteers, and pay her & 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Stroube, widow of David M. Stroube, late 
of Company C, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lydia A. Raynor, widow of James Raynor, late of Com- 
pany F, Thirty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret J. Williamson, widow of Samuel B. William- 
gon, late of Company D, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Laura E. Perkins, widow of William J. Perkins, late of 
Company M, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. ‘ 
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The name of Mary J. Harper, widow of Simeon Harper, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month tn Neu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Baker, widow of Nathaniel P. Baker, late of 
Company I, Twenty-first Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts now 
receiving. 

The name of Rhoda Swords, widow of Jchn C. Swords, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirtieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maggie FE. Anderson, widow of John N. Anderson, late 
of Company K, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sallie Roark, widow of Martin V. Roark, late of Com- 
pany B, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline Hurley, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Lewis Hurley, late of Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Volun- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Johannah F. Paulim, widow of Jesse J. Paulin, late of 
€ompany D, Forty-ninth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lizzie E. Whitten, widow of Hiram Whitten, late of 
Company I, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Isa Landers, helpless and dependent daughter of George 
lL. Landers, late of Company G, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Light 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. ‘ 

The name of Isaac Pierce, alias Isaac Pearee, late of Company B, 
Fourth Regiment Kentucky Mounted Infantry Volunteers, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Louisa Bell, widow of Joseph G. Bell, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Martha Finley, widow of Andrew W. Finley, late of 
Company K, Fortieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now reeeiving. 

The name of Bessie A. Deems, widow of Isaac Deems, late of Com- 
pany H, Kighty-seventh )’egiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
reeeiving. 

The name of Martha C. Morrison, widow of James L. Morrison, late 
of Capt. John B. Kennamer’s Company, Alabama Scouts and Guides, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jane M. Keeler, widow of Henry Keeler, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and forty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Emer- 
gency Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes Bucher, widow of John K. Bucher, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixteenth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Walterhouse, widow of Isracl Walterhouse, late 
of Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Adaline E. Potts, widow of Joseph S. Potts, late of 
Company D, Forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Martha E. Jennings, widow of John H. Jennings, late 
of Company F, Thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois Voiunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Edward Dzengolewski, late of Company K, Fourth 
Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Julia Ryan, widow of James Ryan, late of Company C, 
Ninth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Disey E. Smith, widow of Job Smith, laie of Company 
K, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of James P. Cornes, Iate of Company K, Twenty-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Mary Knight, widow of Frederick Knight, late of 
Company G, Sixteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and 
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Company A, Third Regiment New York Provisional Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of S. Nettie House, widow of John M. House, late of 
Company D, One hundred and tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and first lieutenant and regimental quartermaster One bun- 
dred and tenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucy Oliver, widow of James Oliver, late of Company 
F, One hundred and twenty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Dahlhammer, widow of Peter F. Dahlhammer, 
late of Company K, One hundred and sixty-fifth Regiment Pennsyl- 
vania Drafted Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret A. Hole, widow of Richard Hole, late of 
Company C, Ninety-seventh Regiment, and Company C, Ninety-fourth 
Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lavina Smith, widow of John W. Smith, late of Com- 
pany F, Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Amanda J. Oxley, widow of Eli Oxley, late of Company 
I, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Switzer, widow of John Switzer, late of 
Company G, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Kate M. McArthur, widow of Allen D. 8. McArthur, 
late of Company K, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Briggs, widow of Samuel J. Briggs, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and ninety-first Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lien of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret FE. Liff, widow of John Liff, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and ninety-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Caroline Aid, widow of Christian Aid, late of Company 
F, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer lInfan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Dawley, widow of Harrison Dawley, late of 
Company G, One bundred and fifty-first Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Beavers, widow of Abraham Beavers, late 
of Company I, Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Victoria Sanders, widow of Spencer S. Sanders, late 
of Company G, Twenty-fifth Regiment Ohie Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary B. Palm, widow of John G. Palm, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lydia Duston, widow of James Duston, alias Dusty, 
late of Company 1, Fighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu’ of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Maria Buchanan, widow of Charlies R. Buchanan, late 
of Ninth Independent Battery Ohio Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie Gallagher, widow of James B. Gallagher, Inte 
of Company B, Seventy-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Christine M. Mayhugh, widow of Charles R. Mayhugh, 
late of Company G, Thirty-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy A. Bradford, wtlow of Fennimore L. Bradford, 
late of Company A, EFighty-third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Rena M. Pierce, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Franklin Pierce, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volmn- 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 
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The name of Laura A. Keeling, widow of Harlin Keeling, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Arkarsas Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elisabeth Everhart, widow of Christopher Everhart, 
late of Company A, First Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month‘in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas M. Frazier, late of Capt. Nicholas S. Burck- 
hart’s Company |), Fortyesixth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and 
Capt. Charles F. Mayo'’s Company C, Forty-sixth Regiment Enrolled 
Missourl Militia, and Capt. William A. Sear’s Company G, Forty-sixth 
Reciment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Margaret FE, Hughes, widow of Milton Hughes, late of 
Company I, Third Regiment, and Company M, Seventh Regiment, Mis- 
sourl State Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per mouth in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Keith, widow of Jacob Db. Keith, late of Company 
A, Forty-fourth Regiment Missourt Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiv- 
ing ° 
The name of William H. Key, late of Company A, Sixty-fifth Regi 
ment Mnrolled Missourt Militia, and Capt. David A. Calvert's Company 
Ii, Mourth Regiment Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. 
William Beaty’s Company, Provisional Carroll County Guards Enrolled 
Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Emma Lamboy, widow of William Lamboy, late of Com- 
pany II, First Regiment Vennsylvania Reserve Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
John W. Lamboy, helpless and dependent son of said Emma and William 
Lamboy, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Emma 
Lamboy, the name of said John W. Lamboy shall be placed on the pen- 
sion roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws, 
at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death of said 
EKmma Lamboy. 

The name of Judah Montgomery, former widow of William M. Atkin- 
son, late of Capt. David A. Calvert’s Company E, Fourth Regiment 
Provisional Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maria B. Twiggs, widow of Benjamin F. Twiggs, late 
of Company H, Seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving : Provided, That in the event of the death of Mary L. Twiggs, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Maria B. and Banjamin F. 
Twiggs, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and deter- 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Maria 
B. Twiggs, the name of said Mary L. Twiggs shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Maria B. Twiggs. 

The name of John W. Beardmore, late of Company G, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month. 

The name of Alma Halbrooks, widow of Sylvester Halbrooks, late of 
Company E, Twelfth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah Good, widow of John W. Good, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Vizzard, widow of George Vizzard, late of 
Company D, Fifty-second Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lester Cooley, late of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment 
Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia A. Brassfield, widow of Granville M. Brassfield, 
late of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Benjamin F. Rhoads, allas Jacob Minick, late of Com- 
pany K, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and Company K, Second Regiment New Jersey Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of America Truax, widow of Francis M, Truax, late of 
Company BE, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company E, Twenty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Companies D and KE, First Regiment Mississippi Marine Brigade In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu o 
that she is now receiving. : 
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The name of Ophelia C. McKnight, widow of Edwin H. H. McKnig): 
late of Company B, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth A, Miller, widow of William H. Miller, late of 
Company D, Twentieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Belle Boerstler, widow of George W. Boerstler, late of 
Companies H and I, One hundred and fourteenth Regiment Obio Yo! 
unteer Infantry, and Company I, Ninth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary B. Chitwood, widow of John E. Chitwood, late 
acting assistant surgeon, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cay- 
alry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna P. Vesy, widow of William Vesy, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and twenty-fifth Regiment, and Company E, One 
hundred and eighty-first Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her «2 pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Vickery, widow of John H. Vickery, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lillian Sherman, widow of Joshua A. Sherman, late of 
Company B, Tenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Joseph Boulds, helpless and dependent son of Joseph 
Boulds, late of Company E, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Mary B. Mansfield, widow of Patrick Mansfield, late of 
Company K, Fifty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary FE. Murdock, widow of Jacob H. Murdock, late of 
Company FE, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Roxanna Mellander, widow of Joseph Mellander, late 
of Company F, One hundred and sixty-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Drafted Militia Infantry, and Company FE, Two hundred and sixth 
Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Abigail McCreery, widow of Robert MecCreery, late of 
Company I, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. McLaughlin, widow of Edward H. McLaugh- 
lin, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ann Cole, now Maguire, former wife of Mathew 
Cole, late of Companies G and I, Fifty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Harriet Bissonett, widow of John Bissonett, late of 
Company HK, First Regiment Vermont Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Sands, widow of George Sands, late of Company 
F, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Samantha B. Warren, widow of Walter W. Warren, 
late of Company K, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, avi 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Iblia J. Campbell, widow of James J. Campbeli, late 
of Companies A and B, Seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that sha 
is now receiving. 

The name of Isaac N. Cook, late of Capt. Wakefield Standley's 
Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia, and Capt. 
William Beaty’s company, Carroll County Guards, Enrolled Missouri 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Lucinda F. Benson, widow of Henry F. Benson, late 
of Company B, Twenty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Bishop, widow of Thomas 8. Bishop, late of 
Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Ott, widow of Edmond R. Ott, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninetieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her & 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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The name of Henrietta M. Spearr, widow of Matthew Spears, late 
of Company A, Sixty-eighth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Phoebe E. Alexander, widow of Randolph Alexander, 
late of Company I, One hundred and thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she ts now receiving. 

The name of Matilda Gomes, widow of Manuel Gomes, late of Com- 
pany I, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is new receiving. 

The name of Loucinda Spencer, widow of John TD. Spencer, late of 
Company F, Forty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Maria F. Wright, widew of George A. Wright, late 
of Company B, Forty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and unassigned Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Ames, widow of William M. Ames, late of 
Company D, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
bow receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Farnsworth, widow of Albert J. Farnsworth, 
late of Company G, Second Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infan- 
try. and pay ber a pension at the rate ef $50 per month. 

The aame of Elizabeth J. Duley, widow of Joseph S. Duley, late of 
Company F, Fourth Regiment INinois Voluntcer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is now 
receiving. 

The pame of Philenia Martin, widow of John F. Martin, late of Com- 
pany D, One bondred and fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
jis now receiving. . 

The name of Louisiana Anderson, widow of George P. Anderson, late 
ef Company C, Third Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Malissa J. Stuckey, widow of William Stuckey, late of 
Company 1, Seventy-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Evaline Stuart, widow of Eliada O. Stuart, late of Com- 
pany D, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Martha Wray, widow of William J. Wray, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susanna Conner, widow of Barnard A. Conner, late ef 
Company I, Two bundred and eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate ef $50 per month in licu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Lawler, widow of John Lawler, late of Com- 
panies E and D, Ninth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary FE. Galpin, widow of Daniel B. Galpin, late of 
Company I, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sallie F. Landen, widow of John Landen, late of Com- 
pany K, Second Regiment Obio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate ef $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
| ‘The name of Malita C. Hicks, widow of Asbury E. Hicks, late of Com- 
pany F, Forty-ninth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Electa Monical, widow of Amos Menical, late of Com- 
pany I, Fortieth Regiment lilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Hannah L. Jannings, widew of Jonathan B. Jannings, 
late of Company H, Fourteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Gray, widow of Loftus Gray, late ef Company 
B, Thirteenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Susanna Berry, widow of Daniel M. Berry, late of Com- 
pany H, Sixth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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The name of Sarah J. Moore, widow of Scott FE. Moore, late of Com 
pany A, One hundred and seventy-eighth Regiment Ohlo Volunteer In 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Asenath D. Curtiss, widow of John L. Curtiss, late of 
Seventh Battalion New York Sharpshooters, and pay her a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she fs now receiving. 

The name of De Ette Kelly, widow of Henry Kelly, late of Company 
C, Nineteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per that 
receiving. 


month in Heu of she is now 

The name of Mary Scott Myers, widow of Winslow S. Myers, late of 
Company G, Forty-ninth Regiment United States Colored Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Katie S. Hendricks, widow of Willlam Tl, Hendricks, 
late of Company B, Seventh Regiment, and Company H, First Regiment, 
Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Rachel Williams, widow of Bob Williams, late of Com- 
panies F and ©, One hundred and twenty-second Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Boien, widow of Thomas J. Bolen, late of Com- 
pany F, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
I, Thirty-niuth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alma Barrere, widow of Milton Barrere, late of Com- 
pany H, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Francina Huntley, widow of Frederick K. Huntley, late 
of Company K, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month tn lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jeannette A. Howland, widow of Alexander A. Howland, 
late of Company H, Thirty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Infantry, and commissary sergeant, Twelfth Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of 
that sbe is now receiving. 

The name of Calista Sylyea, widow of William H. Sylyea, late of 
Companies L and D, First Regiment New York Mounted Rifles, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of De Etta Burdick, widow of George W. Burdick, late of 
Company K, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennette Didridge, widow of Abraham Eldridge, late 
sergeant major, Seventy-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is 
now receiving. : 

The name of Hannah P. Hall, former widow of William W. Parke, 
late of Company C, First Regiment, and Company G, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sophronia O'Neil, former widow of John W. Porter, late 
of Company K, Ninety-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Frances M. Rounds, widow of Henry Rounds, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment Ohio Votunteer Cavajry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 
for herself and Pearl Rounds; and, also, the name of Pearl Rounds, 
helpless and dependent daughter of Henry Rounds, late of Company B, 
Third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, at the rate of $20 per month 
in her own right and onder a separate certificate, in Hen of pension 
now being paid to her through her stepmother, Frances M. Rounds. 

The name of Nancy J. Longeor, widow of Isaac Longcor, tate of 
Captain Roseberry’s company, First Regiment Northeast Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company G, Twenty-first Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Green, widow of Frederick W. Green, late of 
Company F, Seventy-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jennie Beadie, widow of David 8S. Beadle, late of 
Company G, Fourteenth Regiment Obio Volunteer Infantry, and One 
hundred and forty-eighth Company, Second Battalion, Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adelia H. Merwin, widow of Hugh P. Merwin, late of 
Company F, Thirty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per mouth in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. 
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The name of Albert C. Kinsey, helpless and dependent son of Peter 
Kinsey, jr., late of Company K, Fifty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month 

The name of Maria J. Allison, widow of Daniel W. Allison, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment Nebraska Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 























The name of Susan J. Ward, widow of Joseph Ward; late of Company 
E, First Regiment Potomac Home Brigade, Maryland Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth L, Edler, widow of Adolphus S. Edler, }, to 
of Company B, First Regiment Pennsylvania Reserve Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 


The name of Hannah H. Layton, widow of William Layton, late of 


The name of Mary C. Bossart, widow of Albert Bossart, late of | Company G, Eighty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
Company EF, One hundred and thirty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania | and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per | is now receiving. 
month in tieu of that she ts now receiving. 


The name of Eliza Ertel, widow of David Ertel, late of Company K, 
Seventy-ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella G. Knox, widow of Alanson Knox, late of Company 
I, One hundred and seventy-seventh Regiment, and Company A, One 
hundred and eighty-first Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Bertie C. Nields, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Henry C. Nields, late licutenant commander, United States Navy, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Bridget Crinigan, widow of Patrick Crinigan, late of 
Company K, Ninety-first Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Harriet 8. Grove, widow of Valentine S. Grove, alias 
Charles S. Grover, late of Company BH, One hundred and sixty-fourth 
Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Shoemaker, widow of Adam S. Shoemaker, 
late of Company G, Eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Barbara Wolf, widow of Peter Wolf, late of Company 
G, One hundred and sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
Sixth Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eveline Joehnk, widow of Hans Joehnk, alias Hans 
Jancks, late of Company K, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie Kell, widow of William Kell, late of Company A, 
Second Battalion, Fifteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company H, One hundred and ninety-fifth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maryette G. Moon, widow of Daniel H. Moon, late of 
Company F, Eighty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is 
now receiving, 

The name of Anna B. Price, widow of John W. Price, late of Com- 
pany I, Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Hahn, widow of Paul T. Hahn, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah R. Sparrow, widow of William E. Sparrow, late 
of Company F, Thirteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lucretia J. Cathcart, widow of Burt Cathcart, late of 
Company I, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susanna Winter, widow of Burton Winter, late of Com- 
pany D, Sixty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emma M. Sawdey, widow of John H. Sawdey, late of 
Company C, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella Whitaker, helpless and dependent daughter of Levi 
Whitaker, late of Company F, Fifteenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Engineers, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Amenda M. Frothingham, widow of Thomas Frothing- 
ham, late of Company B, Fifth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Alice M. Fairchild, widow of Samuel R. Fairchild, late 
of Company B, Fifteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary L. Craver, widow of Charles P. Craver, late of 
Company C, Nineteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 


The name of Henrietta R. Hill, widow of Andrew R. HII, late of 
Company I, Ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie EK. Buckingham, widow of Lemuel Buckingham, 
late of Company F, Purnell Legion Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company 1, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine V. Hensel, widow of Solomon W. Hensel, 
late of Company K, Eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Cavalry, and Company H, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. English, widow of Samuel English, late 
second-class fireman, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Laura A. Allen, widow of Abner B. Allen, late of 
Company E, Twelfth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of John Vars, helpless and dependent son of Frank A. 
Vars, late master's mate, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Henson, widow of William Henson, late of 
Company C, Thirty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her « pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Jarrett, widow of John W. Jarrett, late of 
Company B, Sixty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her «a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Harriet Taber, widow of Stephen D. Taber, late of 
Company H, One hundred and twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna M. Scofield, widow of Joseph P. Scofield, late of 
Company K, Thirteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Matsh, widow of Lawrence Matsh, late of 
Company G, Twenty-sixth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Helen O. Monroe, widow of Charles E. Monroe, late 
assistant surgeon, One hundred and seventy-fourth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Demaree, widow of John M. Demaree, late of Com- 
pany H, Tenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Donnelly, widow of Thomas Donnelly, late of 
Thirteenth Independent Battery, Massachusetts Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily A. Botts, widow of Benjamin W. Botts, late of 
Company B, Thirtieth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lizzie Shuman, widow of Luke Shuman, late of Com- 
pany A, One hundred and twenty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and third assistant engineer, United States Navy, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza A. Goss, widow of John G. Goss, late of Company 
I, Forty-fifth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Marion A. Hey, widow of James 8. Hey, late of Company 
K, Fifty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah L. Kishler, widow of Nelson M. Kishler, late of 
Company C, Sixty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 
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and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

name of Hester A. Brier, widow of George Brier, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and forty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
tecr Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Adaline Addis, widow of William H. Addis, late of Com- 
pany H, Seventy-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah EB. Pegram, widow of Hardin Pegram, late of 
Company L, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Light Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Cochrane, widow of John Cochrane, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Runyan, widow of Chauncey A. Runyan, late of 
Company F, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Tonia Mock, widow of Leopold Mock, late of Company 
G, Ninth Reginrent Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda T. Fuller, widow of David Fuller, late of Com- 
pany C, One hundred and sixty-first Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Minerva J. Cassady, widow of Peter Cassady, late of 
Company F, Fifty-second Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she 
is now recelving. 

The name of Jane Robinson, former widow of Francis W. Johnston, 
late drummer, band, Fifteenth Regiment United States Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per nronth in eu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah KE. Zemmer, widow of John Zemmer, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventy-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she fis 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Stowell, widow of Jehial Stowell, late of Com- 
pany B, One hundred and eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company A, Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Payne, widow of Philenyon R. Payne, late of 
Twenty-third Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light Artil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu or 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Cline, widow of Martin V. Cline, late of Company 
D, Seventh Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Lucy A. Smith, widow of John H. Smith, late of 
Company G, One hundred and ninety-third Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of A, Elizabeth Brinker, widow of Simon Brinker, late of 
Company C, Eleventh Reginrent Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annie M. Mort, widow of Harrison Mort, late of Com- 
pany B, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Fitzgerald, widow of John Fitzgerald, late of 
Company C, Twenty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella Swinburn, widow of William Swinburn, late of 
Company A, Fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The nanve of Susan A. Owens, widow of Charles Owens, late of Com- 
pany A, Twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elia F. Buzzell, widow of Henry G. Buzzell, late lands- 
man, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Blanche Griffin, widow of Thaddeus Griffin, Lite 
of Company C, Twenty-third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Amy M. Heath, widow of Warren C. Heath, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, snd 


Pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in licu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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Company H, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Oscar B 


Company H, 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 
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The name of Elizabeth Geiger, former widow of David M. Carter, 


late of Company K, Fortieth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer In- 


fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 


of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Rachel A. Lough, widow of George W. Lough, late of 
Artillery, and 


Lough, helpless and dependent son of said Rachel A. and George W. 
Lough, the additional! pension herein granted shall cease and deter 
mine: And provided further, That in the event of the death of Rachel 


A. Lough, the name of said Oscar E. Lough shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 


laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of death 
of said Rachel A. Lough. 


The name of Matilda J. Jarvis, widow of William H. Jarvis, late 


of Company D, One hundred and sixteenth Regiment Indlana Volun- 


teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month io 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Mary K. Dellow, widow of William R. Dellow, late of 
Fiftieth Regiment New York Volunteer Engineers, and 


The name of Cora A. Vibbert, widow of Ephraim Vibbert, late of 


Company B, One hundred and fifty-seventh Regiment, and Company B, 
Fifty-fourth Regiment, New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Palmetto Dodson, widow of Charles M. Dodson, late of 


Company A, Fifty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and Company B, 
vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


One hundred and ninety-ninth Regiment Pennsyl- 


The name of Mary Withers, widow of John Withers, late of Com- 


pany A, One hundred and ninety-second Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Reuben E. Kerns, alias Rhuben Kearns, late of Capt. 


John N. Smith's Company H, Eighty-first Regiment Enrolled Missourt 
Militia, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 


The name of Margaret B. Kerr, widow of Samuel C. Kerr, late of 


Companies D and F, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


The name of Cecilia Quinlan, widow of James Quinlan, late captain, 


Engineer Company New York State Militia, and Lieutenant colonel, 
Eighty-eighth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 


The name of Susan B. Fisher, widow of Edward Fisher, late of Com- 


pany II, Twelfth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany D, Sixth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving 


The name of Jennie Walker, widow of Jesse Walker, late of Com- 


pany E, Seventy-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Ann Eliza Byrne, widow of Bradford F. Byrne, late of 
Company F, One hundred and tenth Regiment New York Volunteer 
Infantry, and One hundred and sixty-fourth Company, Second Bat- 
talion, Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy J. Welch, widow of John LU. Welch, late of 
Company I, Tenth Regiment New York Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of John M. Chambers, helpless and dependent son of 
Samuel H. Chambers; late of Company G, Fourteenth Regiment lowa 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Melvina Marshall, widow of Cyrus Marshall, late of 
Company H, Eighth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Bowman, widow of Ephraim Bowman, late of 
Company D, One hundred and forty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Juliann Bomgardner, widow of Israel Bomgardner, late 
of Company E, One hundred and fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna Bower, widow of Linfred Bower, late of Com- 
pany E, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Hassmann, widow of Louis Hassmann, late of 
Companies C and A, Second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy 
Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 
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The name of Kate Hi. Grifith, widow of George FE. Griffith, late 
commissary sergeant Thirty-seventh Regiment I}inois Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary J. Bailey, widow of William T. Bailey, late of 
Company H, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of §50 per month in lieu of that 
khe is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
William Paul Bailey, helpless and dependent son of said Mary J. and 
William T. Bailey, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
and determine: And provided further, That in the event of the death 
of Mary J. Bailey, the name of said William Paul Batley shall be placed 
on the pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date 
of death of said Mary J. Bailey. 
name of Olive A. Haney, widow of James M. Haney, late of 
Company G, First Regiment Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. . 

The name of 
Company G, Two 


The 


Lovina E. Becker, widow of Adam fF. Becker, late of 
hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 5 

The name of Catharine B. Raffensperger, widow of George M. Raffen- 
gperger, late of Company L, Sixteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Justina Wonner, widow of Pius W. Wonner, late of 
Company D, Seventy-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
avd pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Auna M. Ziegler, widow of George W. Ziegler, late of 
Company G, Two hundred and ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Markle, widow of Aaron Markle, late of 
Captain McClellan’s company, One hundred and first Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. McIntosh, widow of William H. McIntosh, 
late of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Watson, widow of George W. Watson, alias 
Martin W. Moore, late ef Company C, Sixth Regiment Missouri State 
Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eliza Alice Emery, widow of Parker A. Emery, late of 
Company D, Fourteenth Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, 
and One hundred and fourteenth Company, Second Battalion Veteran 
Reserve Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month In 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ettie L. Allen, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Albert B. Allen, late of Company C, Nineteenth Regiment Ohio Volun- 
tér Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Madeliene Brokaw, widow of Ephraim 8S. Brokaw, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. DeDeimer, widow of Lewis N. DeDeimer, Jjr., 
late of Company FE, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Blum, widow of Henry Blum, late of Company 
K, Bighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry and 
band, First Brigade, Third Division Ninth Army Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Bunty, widow of Emanuel Bunty, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventy-fourth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Rebecca Fritz, widow of Jacob Fritz, late of Company 
B, Twenty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Dellinger, widow of Jonathan Dellinger, late of 
Company H, One hundred and eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Flinchbaugh, widow of Levi S. Flinchbangh, 
late of Company K, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma J. Dubs, widow of William G. Dubs, late of 
Company K, Eighty-seventh .Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer In- 


fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiving. 
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The neme of Sarah A. Coonradt, widow of William A. Coonradt 
late of Company K, One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in liev of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Virginia W. Reed, widow of James M. Reed, late of 
Company C, Forty-fifth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Louisa Will, widow of Fridrich Wil, late of Company 
F, Eighteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month tn Neu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Smootz, widow of Josiah Smoofz, Inte of Com. 
pany E, One hundred and seventy-eighth Regiment Obio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah E. Copp, widow of Thomas H. Copp, late of 
Company K, Second Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

‘The name of Mary Chapman, widow of Henry K. Chapman, late of 
Company A, First Battalion, Massachusetts Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie E. Rayburn, widow of John F. Rayburn, late of 
Company C, Fiftieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Emma C, Elmore, widow of Andrew J. Elmore, late of 
Company PD, Ninety-fourth Regiment Ilinols Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company K, Third Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Fannie E. Appleman, widow of William Appleman, late 
of Company G, Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mariah Schauer, widow of Menry Schauer, late of Com- 
pany C, Seventy-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

‘The name of Sarah E. Walter, widow of William Walter, late of Com- 
pany FE, Two hundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elsevan B. McMillan, helpless and dependent son of 
James R. McMillan, late of Company F, Fifth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Malinda J. Dotson, widow of William H. Dotson, late 
of Company G, One bundred and twenty-third Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company C, First Regiment Mississippi Marine 
Brigade, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mattie BE. Lawrence, widow of Stiliman C. Lawrence, 
late of Company E, Tenth Regiment, and Company G, Second Regiment 
New Hampshire Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month. 

The name of Nancy J. Schwizer, widow of Herman C. Schwizer, late 
of Company A, Ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary H. Spring, widow of John O. Spring, late of Com- 
pany D, Ninth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Lydia A, Cleaveland, widow of William H. Cleaveland, 
late of Company E, Twenty-seventh Regiment Illineis Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company C, Twenty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Melissa J. Ricketts, widow of John W. Ricketts, late of 
Company D, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
Companies B and A, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. : 

The name of Daniel Best, late of Capt. Charles A. Bate’s Company 
B, of Kimball's Regiment Missouri State Volunteer Militia, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Emma J. Hayward, widow ef James S. Hayward, late 
of Battery D, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah L. Jones, widow of Virgil A. Jones, late first 
lieutenant and quartermaster, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky Volun- 
teer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Neal, widow of Charles T. Neal, late of Com- 
pany G, Seventeenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 
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name of Atness BE. Chapman. widow of Robert J. Chapman, late 
Db, Twenty-first Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
§ « now receiving. 

name of Mary B. Bechtel, widow of William H. Bechtel, late of 
( pany A, Fourth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
I nension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 


mpany 
her 


re = 


rame of Mary A. Hiatt, widow of John Iliatt, late of Company 


I venth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
r ig 
rame of Malissa F. Hall, widow of Barton Hall, late of Com- 
‘ Ek. One hundred and forty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer In- 
trv. and pay her a pension at tie rate of $50 per month in lieu 
0 it she is now receiving. 

{ name of Semantha J. Vincent, widow of Almond Vincent, late 
ef Second Company, Independent Sharpshooters, attached to Twenty- 
f nth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


rhe name of Angie H. Skinner, widow of Andrew A. Skinner, late 
iesned, Twenty-eighth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her « pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

rhe name of Amanda J. Crisp, widow of Joseph B. Crisp, late of 
Company C, Third Regiment Tennessee Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
slie is now receiving. 

lhe name of Mary E. Phillips, former widow of Orren W. Stanford, 
late of Company A, Ninety-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Charles W. Simmons, helpless and dependent son of 
Wesley Simmons, late of Company D, Forty-ninth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 7 

The name of Mary E. Flippo, widow of George J. Flippo, late of Com- 
pany I’, Twelfth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Janette R. Decker, widow of Artemas L. M. Decker, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

the name of Anna E. Golden, widow of John W. Golden, late of 
Company K, Forty-cighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Hess, former widow of Thomas K. Hess, late 
of Company K, Thirty-second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna Nicholson, widow of Levi P. Nicholson, late of 
Company F, Bighteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Harriet E. Huntley, widow of John H. Huntley, late 
of Company H, Nineteenth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company H, First Regiment Maine Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Wardell B. French, helpless and dependent son of 
Wesley M. French, late of Company H, Fortieth Regiment Illinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, 

The name of Addie I. Davis, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Silas W. Davis, late of Company K, Ejightieth Regiment Indiana Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Sarah C. J. Harper, widow of James B. Harper, late 
of Company I, Thirty-third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Marion Vandermade, helpless and dependent son of 
John Vandermade, late of Company E, First Regiment Michigan Engi- 
neers and Mechanics, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Bimira Robinson, widow of Thomas Robinson, late of 
Company A, Seventieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah G. Dawdy, widow of James A. Dawdy, late of 
Company D, One hundred and twenty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan G., Whiteman, widow of Thomas J. Whiteman, 
late of Company B, One hundred god thirtieth Regiment Liliaols 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, Ninety-third Regiment United 
States Colored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Martha J. Hammond, widow of Charles Hammond, alias 
Hiram W. Kirkpatrick, late of Company B, Sixty-tifth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she 

The name of Mary J. 
Company D, 
pension 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Mills, of Cornelius Mills, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recciving. 

The name of Sarah E widow 
of Company C, Seventeenth Regiment 


is now receiving. 
widow James Freeman, late of 
Arkansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 


$50 per month lieu of that she is 


Freeman, 


of 
Second Regiment 


her a the 


at rate of in 


widow 


Lawson, of Anthoney late 
Kausas Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy A. Irwin, widow of James A. Irwin, late of 
Company B, Fifty-first Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


S. Lawson, 


The name of Elizabeth Kyler, widow of Jesse Kyler, late of Com- 


pany E, Seventeenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 


Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
pow receiving. 

The name of Lucretia Sandlin, widow of William IU. Sandlin, late 


of Company C, Thirty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Pletcher, widow of Daniel E. Pletcher, late 
of Company K, Twelfth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 
The name of 


Ilarry S. Spangler, helpless and dependent son of 
William H. Spangler, late of Company C, Thirteenth Regiment lenn 
sylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$20 per month. 

The name of Sarah J. Gabbert, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Eli B. Gabbert, late of Company B, Ninth Regiment Missouri State 
Militia Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month 
through a legally appointed guardian, * 

The name of Sophia Robinson, widow of George Robinson, late of 
Company A, One bundred and eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary E. Howland, widow of William A. Howland, late 
of Company I, One hundred and seventy-ninth Regiment New York 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lucy Hemlinger, former widow of John Knestrick, late 
of Company G, Twentieth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Kuney, widow of Lee Kuney, late of Company 
C, One hundred and eleventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Nellie King, helpless and dependent daughter of Daniel 
King, late coal heaver, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Jane Edens, widow of James Edens, late of Company 
K, Tenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Virginia Trester, widow of Levi P. Trester, late of 
Company FE, Eleventh Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Harriet I. Gardiner, widow of Asa B. Gardiner, late 
captain, Twenty-second Regiment New York Militia; second leutenant, 
Ninth Regiment United States Infantry; and first lieutenant, First 
Regiment United States Arfillery; and major and judge advocate, 
United States Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month, 

The name of Lelia Holmes, widow of Leslie C. Holmes, late of Com- 
pany C, Twenty-fourth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $70 a month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Opal Holmes, 
helpless and dependent daughter of said Lelia and Leslie C. Holmes, $20 
of the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: 
And provided, That in the event of the death of Carroll Holmes, help- 
less and dependent son of said Lelia and Leslie C. Holmes, $20 of 
the additional pension herein granted shall cease and determine: And 
provided further, That in the event of the death of Lelia Holmes, the 
names of Opal Holmes and Carroll Holmes shall be placed on the 
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pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 per month to each of them from and after 
the death of said Lelia Holmes. Pay on individual voucher. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Kerr, widow of Thomas D. Kerr, late 
of Company FE, Third Regiment Dlinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she is now 
receiving. 

‘The name of Celestine Haggerty, widow of John E. Haggerty, late 
of Company ID, Virst Regiment Ohio Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Abby J. Cadwell, widow of Frank L. Cadwell, late of 
Company EF, Twentieth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company G, Second Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
und pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in licu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Camilla M. Geary, widow of George C. Geary, late of 
Company 1D, One hundred and fourth Regiment Penneylvania Votun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
Hien of that she is now receiving. . 

The name of Sarah Ann Adams, former widow of David Kelly, late 
of Company C, One bundred and second Regiment Pennsylvania Vol- 


unteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
fm lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Asilee Armstrong, helpless and dependent daughter of 


Robert Armstrong, late of Company B, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Mary A. Anthony, widow of Rinard 8. Anthony, late 
of Company M, Sixty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infan- 
try, and Company K, Ninety-first Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria Silkworth, widow of Melvin Silkworth, alias 
Nelvin Worth, late of Companies H and K, First Regiment New York 
Mounted Rifles, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
Hen of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Ella Q. Whitehouse, widow of Germaine EB. Whitehouse, 
late of First Battery, Minnesota Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth LeClaire, former widow of George W. Latou- 
relle, late of Company H, Eighth Regiment Minnesota Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy L. 8. Lambert, widow of William T. Lambert, 
late of Company E, One hundred and twenty-third Regiment Mlinois 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per 
month. 

The name of Mary E. Beitzell, widow of Marcellus Beitzell, late of 
Company F, Seventy-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. 

The name of Mary M. File, widow of John F. File, late of Company 
E, Third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Blizabeth Tisinger, widow of Peter M. Tisinger, late of 
Company B, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Amonett, widow of James P. Amonett, late of 
Company H, Fiftieth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Annie Coughlin, widow of Martin Coughlin, alias Mar- 
tin Larkin, late of Company D, Sixty-second Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and second-class fireman, United States Navy, Civil 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary C. Morton, widow of Thomas Morton, late of Com- 
pany I, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and Company C, One 
hundred and fourteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah C. Stites, widow of John J. Stites, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
fion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary BK. Ferguson, widow of William G. Ferguson, late 
of Company H, One hundred and sixty-cighth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she fis now receiving. 

The name of Jennie Creswell, widow of Samuel A. Creswell, late 
of Company G, Third Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Mary Louise Shepard, widow of George S. Shepard, late 
of Company A, Fifty-first Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of John F. Dewire, helpless and dependent son of Thomas 
Dewire, late of Company C, One hundred and first Regiment Pennsyl- 


vania Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month through a legally appointed guardian in lieu of that ho is 
new receiving. 

The name of Phoebe Cook, widow of Alfred Cook, late of Company 4 
Ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pensiv, 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine Truman, now Watson, former widow of Hays 
Truman, late of Company H, One hundred and forty-eighth Regiment 
Obio National Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now reeeiving. 

The name of Lucinda Lenhart, widew of Isaiah Lenhart, late of 
Company A, One hundred and third Regiment Illinois Volunteer |p. 
fantry, and Company A, Fifty-fifth Regiment Illinois Volunteer [p- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Maggie Ohaver, widow of Solomon Ohaver, Inte of 
Company I, Fifteenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per montb in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Jeanette Keim, widow of John M. Keim, alias James M. 
Kerney, late of Company G, Thirty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Spence, widow of James Spence, late of Com- 
pany I, Seventy-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of §50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. McDaniel, helpless and dependent daugbter of 
George W. McDaniel, late of Company H, Sixth Regiment Provisional 
Enrolled Missouri Militia, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, 

The name of Sarah C. Hazen, widow of Melvin M. Hazen, late of 
Company C, One bundred and fifty-seeond Regiment Indiana Voluntecr 
Infantry, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Power, widow of James R. Power, late of 
Company EB, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Susan R. Adams, widow of Henry O. Adams, late of 
Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $60 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Cassandra P,. Dyer, widow of Ambrose L. Dyer, late of 
Company H, Sixteenth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Tieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Cansler, widow of William H. Cansler, late of 
Company A, Third Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Julia Hofeld, widow of Philip Hofeld, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Pike, widow of Davis Pike, late of Company 6, 
One hundred and fifteenth Regiment I'linois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Hays, widow of Samuel C. Hays, late of Com- 
pany D, Eighth Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Ernest Reed, helpless and dependent son of James W. 
Reed, late of Company A, Fourteenth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Ellen E. Hermens, widow of Herman T. Hermens, late 
of Company F, First Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavairy, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Meu of that she is now 
receiving. ‘ 

The name of John A. Smith, late of Captain Ambrose Powell's Com- 
pany B, Wartan County Battalion Kentucky State Guards, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Abbie E. Buck, widow of Augustus Buck, late of Com- 
pany D, Thirty-second Regiment, and Company D, Sixteenth Regiment, 
Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy FE. Carter, widow of Wilson Carter, late of Com- 
pany A, Second Regiment North Carolina Mounted Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Cynthia Smith, widow of Ross B. Smith, late of Com- 
pany M, Fourth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her & 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in liew of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Josephine Logan, widow of Charles Logan, late of (om- 
pany D, Third Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and pay ber @ 
pension at the rate of $40 per month im Tew of that she Is now 
receiving. 











The name of Elizabeth Burke, former widow of Jerome Burke (known 
me Frank Burke), late of Company A, One hundred and twenty- 

y vat Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at 
rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Henrietta B. 

Company D, Twenty-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
vay her a penston at the rate of $30 per month. 
The name of Lydia L. Shepler, widow of John I. Shepler, late of 
Campany C, One bunéred and seventy-second Regiment Ohio National 
Guard Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Estella Bolster, widow of George W. Bolster, late of 
Company K, Fifteenth Regiment Massachusetts Velunteer Infantry, and 

her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Helen L. Porter, widew of Era Porter, late of Company 
Cc. Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recei\ ing. 

The name of Elizabeth Gregory, widow of Elnathan Gregory, late of 
Company H, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John Son, late of Captain Calhoun'’s company of Mone- 
teau and Cooper Counties Missouri Militia, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $50 per month, 

The name of Charity Maynard, widow of George W. Maynard, late 
of Company C, Fifty-first Regiment and Unassigned Fifty-sixth Regi- 
ment Missouri Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in lien of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emily J. Cambron, widow of Wesley Cambron, late of 
Company K, Fiftieth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza A, Till, widow of Horace L. Hill, late of Com- 
pany C, Thirteenth Regiment Vermont Militia Infantry, and pay-her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Joanna Bidwell, widow of George M. Bidwell, late of 
Company F, Sixteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Crawford, widow of Hiram H. Crawford, late 
of Company A, First Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Com- 
pany B, Third Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and Company 
B, Twenty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Tieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Elien M. Dudley, widow of James Dndley, tate of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Gaskins, widow of John R. Gaskins, late of 
Company B, ‘Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Neu of ‘that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah TI. Dow, widow of Alexander Dow, late of Com- 
pany C, First Battalion, Fifteenth Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now recetving. 

The name of Susanna Funk, widow of John L. Funk, late of Com- 
pany D, One hundred and twenty-sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $59 per month in 
lieu of that she fs now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ferguson, widow of William W. Pergnson, late 
of Company B, Second Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of §30 per month. 

The name of Jessie B. Hodge, widow of William H. Hedge, late of 
Company H, Fifty-second Regiment Massachusetts Militia Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month im lieu of that she 
is now reeeiving. 

The name of Elizabeth J. Bartlett, widow of William L. Bartlett, 
late of Company B, Highteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of §56 per month in lien of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Maggie E. Diver, widow of Andrew T. Diver, late of 
Company E, One hundred and thirtieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volun- 
teer Infantry, and Company H, Two hundred and second Regiment 
Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah E. Ward, widow of Samuel A. Ward, late of 
Company K, One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Ohio Volunteer In- 
fantry, and Company A, One hundred and eighty-eighth Regiment Ohio 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per 
Honth tn leu of that she is now receiving. 
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The name of Martha C. McBride, widow of Lanson I. MeBride 
of Company C, Twelfth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rote of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of Orpha I. 
McBride, helpless and dependent daughter of said Martha C. and 
Lanson H. McBride, the additional pension herein granted shall cease 
und determine : And provided further, That in the event of the death of 


Martha C. McBride, the name of said Orpha I. McHride shall be placed 
on the pension roll, 


. late 


subject to the provisions and limitations of ‘the 
pension laws, at the rate of $20 per month from and after the date of 
death of said Martha C. MeBride. 

The name of Martha E. Gifford, widow of Owen Gifford, late of 
Company D, Twenty-fourth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month fn lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The mame of Mary Chafin, widow of William Chafin, late of Cem- 
pany A, Fifty-first Regiment Missour! Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a& pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Margaret Drummond, widow of Lewis Drummond, late 
of Company I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she ts 
now receiving. 

The name of Hannah Colson, 


now Whitmarsh, former widow of 
Joseph Colson, 


late of Company K, One hundred and forty-second 
Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month fn Neu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel Sawyer, helpless and dependent son of John D. 
Sawyer, late of Company C, Twenty-fifth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Hannah 8. Link, widow of Cornelius Link, late of 
Company F, Seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Jennie B. Darby, widow of George L. Darby, late of 
Company BH, Second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline Bartlett, widow of Eugene Bartlett, late of 
Company F, Thirty-first Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Iieu of that sho 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hattie I. Priest, former widow of Almon W. Ensign, 
late of Company F, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lydia M. Hall, widow of Isaac S. Fail, late of Com- 
pany K, Thirtieth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per monfh in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary M. Coffin, widow of Levi M. Coffin, late of Com- 
pany B, Twenty-fifth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Orra M. Barnes, widow of John T. Barnes, late of 
Companies C and KE, Tenth Regiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her.a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Abigail B. Decker, widow of Hiram F. Decker, late 
of Company D, Fourteenth Regiment .New York Volunteer Heayy Avrtil- 
lery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lien of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Frances Kennedy, widow of John J. Kennedy, late of 
Company D, Second Regiment Minnesota Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William Zimmerman, alias John Logan, late of Com- 
pany E, Fifty-first Regiment Pennsylvania Velunteer Infantry, and 
Cempany A, Eighth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company F, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Sophia Elder, widow of Harvey Elder, late of Company 
G, First Regiment Pennsylvania Rifles, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary BW. Evans, widow of Raymond R. Evans, late of 
Company G, Third Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and Company C, Fourth Regiment United States Veteran Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of §50 per month in Meu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah PD. Dewit, widew of George 8. Dewit, late of 
Company K, Thirty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pemsion at the mate of $30 per month. 

The name of Jeanette Collins, widow of James M. Colfins, late of 
Company A, Forty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, apd pay 
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her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Adelaide J_ Baleom, widow of George W. Baleom, late 
of Co\.cany FE, One hundred and eighteenth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in iieun of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah C, Armstrong, former widow of James Clark, 
late of Companics I and D, Forty-first Regiment United States Col- 
ored Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna B. Fay, widow of George H. Fay, late of Company 
KB, Thirty-fourth Regiment, and Company HK, One hundred and forty- 
seventh Regiment, Ilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in liea of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Nancy E. Miller, widow of Dudley W. Miller, late of 
Company A, Thirteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Thomas K. Moore, late of Company K, Second Regi- 
ment lowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month. 

The name of Nancy J. Fisher, widow of Thomas C. Fisher, late of 
Company G, One hundred and ninety-seventh Regiment Obio Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary I. Deabler, widow of Henry J. Deabler, late of 
Company G, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and Company E, Third Regiment Veteran Reserve 
Corps, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of America Postelwait, widow of William Vostelwait, late 
of Company D, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $50 per month In lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Frances Robinson, widow of Samuel W. Robinson, late 
of Company B, Fourth Regiment, and Company M, Twelfth Regiment, 
Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret L. Russell, widow of John F. Russell, late 
unassigned recruit, first congressional district of Indiana, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Eliza J. Saxon, widow of William L. Saxon, late of 
Thirteenth Battery Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Angeline De Shetler, widow of Joseph De Shetler, late 
of Company H, Eleventh Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna B. Wolff, widow of Levi M. Wolff, late of Com- 
pany C, Sixty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mary E. MeGinnis, widow of Uriah W. McGinnis, late 
of Company G, Lighteenth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Caroline M. Smith, widow of Benajah E. Smith, late of 
Company A, Twenty-first Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth W. Perkins, widow of Edwin Perkins, late of 
Company H, Tenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
ber a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah Zimmerman, widow of John Zimmerman, late of 
Company G, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Susan Witman, widow of Peter Witman, late of Com- 
pany A, Eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Arsula Bagiey, widow of Eason R. Bagley, late of Com- 
pany B, Fifty-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per menth in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Ida O. Southwick, widow of Homer H. Southwick, late 
ef Company B, Fourteenth Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Guidea Stoppelkam, widow of Augustus Stoppelkam, 
late of Company B, Fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a ppnsion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Mary Mueller, widow of David Mueller, late of Company 
EK, Twentieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now recely 
ing. 

The name of Margaret Hand, widow of Thomas Hand, late of 
Twenty-first Independent Battery, New York Volunteer Light ArtilJery 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of tht she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Amanda Jane Looper, widow of Granville Looper, late 
of Company F, Seventh Kegiment Tennessee Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she js 
now receiving. . 

The name of Mary E. Collins, widow of Nelson Collins, late of Com- 
pany I, Eighty-seventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she js 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Carroll, widow of John M. Carroll, late of Com- 
pany K, Twelfth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of the, she is now receiy 
ing. 

The name of Sarah A. Blackstone, widow of Horace Srackstone, late 
of Company C, Sixty-second Regiment, and Company F, Sixty-seventh 
Regiment, Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at tie rate 
of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catherine E. Gregory, widow of Oliver C. Gregory, ate 
of Company D, Tenth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving, 

The name of Sarah Conner, widow of George Conner, late of Company 
D, Fifty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lizzie Bassett, widow of Samuel Bassett, late of Com- 
pany I, Twenty-seventh Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Daisy E. L. Fillow, widow of Jesse B. Fillow, late of 
Companies H and E, Thirteenth Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Sarah A. Myers, widow of Samuel H. Myers, late of 
Company A, Thirty-seventh Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Benson, widow of Eugene Benson, late of 
Fourth Battery, Indiana Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah M. Robbins, widow of Henry Robbins, late of 
Company E, Ninety-third Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
Company D, First Regiment Vetcran Reserve Corps, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiy- 
ing. 

The name of Abbie R. Snow, widow of Benjamin Snow, late of Com- 
pany A, Fifty-second Regiment Illinols Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of William M. Holt, late of Capt. H. L. Keesee’s Com- 
pany B, North Cumberland Battalion, Kentucky State Volunteers, Civil 
War, and pay him a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Clara H. Bailey, widow of Varanus §S. Bailey, late of 
Companies E and A, Battalion, Third Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary E. Dunlap, widow of John Q. Dunlap, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her — 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Heinz, widow of Edward Heinz, late leader of 
band, Fourteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, unassigned, 
One hundred and fifteenth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Ann E. Krewson, widow of John W. Krewson, late of 
Company G, Fourteenth Regiment, and Company A, Residuary Battalion, 
Fourteenth Regiment, Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a peasion 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Catharine J. Campbell, widow of Andrew J. Campbell, 
late of Company I, Two hundred and sixth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Willis R. Libby, helpless and dependent son of Richard 
L. Libby, late of Company F, Seventeenth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Sarah E. Fitch, widow ot Leonard §. Fitch, late of 
Company K, Eighth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Indiana V. Wall, widow of Israel Wall, late of Com- 
pany BE, Sixth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
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pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

rhe name of Katie R. Pond, widow of Henry Pond, late of Company 
© Eighth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and pay ior a 
at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she is now 
recelving. 

rhe pame of Mettie Sanders, widow of Henry Sanders, hte of 
Company HU, Forty-second Regiment Missouri Vo_unteer Infantry, and 
ay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
receiving. 


1 


p nsion 


now 
The name of Mary J. Caskey, widow of William Caskey, late of 
Company G, Fifty-second Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Anna Snurpus, witow of Frank Snurpus, late of Com- 
pany K, Eleventh Regimeut Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Lavra Bordell, widow of Israel Bordell, late of Com- 
pany K, Seventy-eighth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Susan K. Mapes, widow of David H. Mapes, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Ohio Volunteer Lisht Artillery, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Kean, helpless and dependent daughter of Julius 
J. Kean, late of Company G, Thirtieth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month through 
a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Frances M. Collins, widow of James FE. Collins, late first- 
class boy, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret BE. Snagg, widow of Samuel C. Snagg, late 
of Company C, First Regiment Connecticut Volunteer Heavy Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Esther Ilorth, widow of Charles H. Horth, late of 
Company H, Seventy-second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


The name of Sarah A. Sheets, widow of John W. Sheets, tate of 
Company I, Sixth’ Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 


her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Ambrose Marion, helpless and depemdent son of John 
J. Marion, late coal heaver, United States Navy, Civil War, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Susan D. McChesney, widow of Harmon McChesney, 
late of Company I, Forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sadie MeClure, widow of Jacob 8S. McClutfe, late of 
Company L, First Regiment Indiana Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Carrie Norton, widow of Loman M. Norton, hte of 
Company E, Fifth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Christena Lash, widow of Levi R. Lash, late of Com- 
panies D, E, and I, Twelfth Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Rose D. Lottinville, widow of Thomas Lottinville, late 
of Company K, One hundred and forty-seventh Regiment Illinois Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna M. Gribben, widow of Elias K. Gribben, late of 
Company A, Eighteenth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month, 

The name of Mary A. Burlingame, widow of Harry I. Burlingame, 
late of Company A, Twenty-third Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Jane Malone, widow of James Malone, late of Company 
M, Third Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Cora J. Church, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Alexander W. Church, late of Company G, First Regiment West Vir- 
ginia Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. McCulloh, widow of George W. McCulloh, late 
of Company C, Eighteenth Regiment Maryland Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. 

The name of Martha A. Tatro, widow of Louis Tatro, late of 
Company E, Second Regiment Vermont Volunteer Infautry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, 
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The name of Adelaide Snively, widow of William R. Snively, late 
of Company L, Eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Eliza helpless and dependent daughter of 
Edwin Forbes, late of Company A, Seventeenth Regiment Kentucky 
Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per mouth 
through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Amanda T. widow of Clishe Riggs, late of 
Company A, Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary F. Sullivan, widow of Sullivan, late of 
Company C, First Regiment Rhode Island Volunteer Light Artillery, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Murphy, widow of Simon Murphy, late of Com- 
pany B, Forty-fourth Regiment Ohio Volunteers, Fighth Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Flora FE. Stevens, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Ivory Murray, late of Company I, Tweifth Regiment Maine Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Nancy Spanton, widow of John Spanton, late of Com- 
pany K, Ninth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Seely, widow of Thomas Seely, late of Company 
F, Fourteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Mary J. Funk, widow of Joseph Funk, late of Com- 
pany I, Thirty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Emer J. Whittleton, widow of Robert J. Whittleton, 
late of Company G, Twenty-fifth Regiment Wisconsin Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Julia Gabriel, widow of William Gabriel, late of Com- 
pany G, Eighty-third Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Laura V. Croll, widow of William H. Croll, late of 
Company I, Eleveath Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lois M. Croft, widow of Stephen H. Croft, late of 
Company G, One hundred and seventeenth Regiment New York Velun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah H. Bigelow, widow of Benjamin F. Bigeiow, 
late of Company B, First Battalion, Maine Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Catherine Diehl, widow of Martin Diebl, late of Com- 
pany C, First Regiment Petomae Home Guard Maryland Volunteer 
Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Emelina Grim, widow of Hamilton S. Grim, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Thomas C. Tinsley, late of Company A, Thirty-third 
Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and Company K, One bun- 
dred and forty-fourth Regiment Indiana Volunteer and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month. 

The name of Minnie Woodworth, widow of Lansing Woodworth, 
late of Company C, One hundred and thirty-feurth Regiment New 
York Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate ef $30 
per month, 

The name of Ida May Allen, helpless and dependent daughter of 
Davidson May, late of Company G, Fifty-ninth Regiment Illinois Val- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of George L. Crawford, helpless and dependent son of 
Isane D. Crawford, late of Company D, Sixth Regiment Missouri 
Volunteer Cavalry, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month through a legally appointed guardian, 

The name of Emma Coonrod, widow of John A. Coonrod, late of 
Company C, One bundred and thirty-third Regiment Llinois Volan- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in Meu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Anna D. Arrowsmith, widow of Albert 
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late of Company H, Eighty-eighth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infan- 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Katharine Kremer, widow of August Kremer, late of 
Company C, Thirty-eighth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Delilah Potter, widow of Isaac C. Potter, late of Com- 
pany I, First Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Anna F. Gourlay, widow of William D. Gourlay, late of 
Company B, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary M. Fisher, widow of George Fisher, late of Com- 
pony C, One hundred and second Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving 

The name of Mary J. Moore, widow of Clayborn Moore, late of Com- 
pany L, Seventh Regiment Missouri State Militia Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per nronth in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth Bald, widow of John Bald, late of Company 
KH, Second Regiment lowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Risley, widow of Mortimer C. Risley, late of 
Company 1), One hundred and eighty-ninth Regiment New York Volun- 
teer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anna Ruff, widow of Lawrence Ruff, late of Company 
1, Forty-sixth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she Is now 
receiving. 

The name of Nancy A. Thornton, widow of Charles G. Thornton, late 
of Company C, One hundred and fifty-sixth Reginrent Indiana Volunteer 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Louisa B. Higgins, widow of Alfred J. Higgins, late of 
Company J, Vorty-fourth Regiment Misseuri Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Annaliza St. John, widow of Edward B. St. John, late 
of Company G, Thirteenth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer In- 
fantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
ibat she is now receiving. 

The name of Annie Spiese, widow of Lewis Spiese, late of Company 
A, Two hundredth Regiment Pennsylvonia Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Carrie M. Howard, widow of Andrew J. Howard, late 
of Conrpany L, First Regiment New Hampshire Volunteer Heavy Ar- 
tillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia Condit, widow of Francis Condit, late of Com- 
pany D, Twenty-sixth Regiment New Jersey Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Margaret E. McCarthy, widow of William McCarthy, 
alias William Donegan, late of Company C, Twenty-sixth Regiment 
Iilinois Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The name of Martha L. Houston, widew of John B. Houston, late of 
Troop L, Eleventh Regiment, and Troop M, Twelfth Regiment, Ken- 
tucky Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 
per month. 

The nanve of Sarah L. Herrmann, widew of Adolph Herrmann, late 
of Company B, Fifty-eighth Regiment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Sophia M. Morris, widow of Levi R. Morris, late of 
Company B, Twenty-seventh Regiment Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in leu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Margaret Colby, widow of Reuben P. Colby, late of 
Company B, Ninth Regiment Maine Volunteer Infantry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Catharine Hikes, widow of George W. Hikes, late of 
Company L, Twenty-second Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, 
and Company L, Third Regiment Pennsylvania Provisional Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah FE. Toombs, widow of Anson C. Toombs, late 
of Company H, Thirteenth Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate ef $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Lydia K. Dwincll, now Lane, former widow of George 
Hi. Dwinell, late of Company B, Fortieth Regiment Massachusetts Vol- 
unteer Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Isabella M. Ingham, widow of Joseph S. Ingham, late 
of Company K, Fiftieth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Infantry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 
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The name of Dell V. Taylor, widow of William Taylo-, late assist). 
surgeon, Sixth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Heavy Artillery, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that s}y 
now receiving. 

The name of Nellie J. Brown, helpless and dependent daughte; «; 
George 8S. Brown, late of Company L, First Regiment Vermont Vj) 
teer Heavy Artillery, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 joer 
month through a legally appointed guardian. 

The name of Juliette Emberson, widow of John Emberson, late of 
Company K, Sixth Regiment Iowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Martha Bogert, widow of Albert J. Bogert, late of 
Company K, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Pierce, widow of Henry Pierce, late of Company 
I, Eleventh Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is pow 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah E. Emery, widow of Conrad Emery, late of Couip- 
pany L, Third Regiment lowa Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her a pen- 
sion at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Cecelia Shaughnessy, widow of William Shaughnessy, 
late of Company A, Sixty-ninth Regiment New York State Militia 
Infantry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Morgan, widow of George W. Morgan, late of 
Company I, Thirteenth Regiment Indiana Volunteer Cavalry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving. 

The name of Elizabeth A. Davis, widow of William L. Davis, !ate 
of Company P, Sixth Regiment West Virginia Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in Heu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Sarah A. Borden, widow of Warren Borden, late of 
Company G, Twenty-second Regiment New York Volunteer Cavalry, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Amelia Bradley, widow of John Bradley, late of Com 
pany K, One hundred and ninth Regiment New York Volunteer Infan 
try, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Jane HI. Trim, widow of George W. Trim, late of Com 
pany EB, Thirty-fourth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Lucinda Banks, widow of Reuben H. Banks, lat» of 
Company E, Seventy-fourth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, «nd 
Company G, Fifteenth Regiment Veteran Reserve Corps, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in.lieu of that she is now :e- 
ceiving. 

The name of Clarinda Cooper, widow of William C. Cooper, late of 
Company A, Eighty-ninth Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, sand 
pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of Eliza J. Williams, widow of John H. Williams, late of 
Company H, First Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Cavalry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Hattie E. Howard, now Terry, former widow of Charles 
N. Howard, late of Company G, Twenty-fifth Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Cavalry, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month 
in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Marion White, widow of Samuel K. White, late of Com 
pany E, Fortieth Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry, and pay ner 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Seph J. Jones, widow of Hubbard F. Jones, late of 
Company L, Eighth Regiment Missouri Volunteer Cavalry, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Anna M. Dory, widow of George W. Dory, late of Com- 
pany I, Tenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary J. Gimason, widow of Daniel C. Gimason, late of 
Company F, Fifty-first Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry. and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary A. Furgeson, widow of Bishop Furgeson, late of 
Fifth Independent Battery, I!linois Volunteer Light Artillery, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is vow 
receiving. 


is 
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The name of Addie I. Parsons, widow of Osbors K, 
Company G, Thirty-ninth Regiment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, and 
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pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 


et et et ek et et et et eS fe 
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R. d24. 
R. 
R. os 
R.: 


_ 567. Eva 


. OS6. 
. 600, 
632. Mary M. Waltman, 


. 969, 

. 996. 

. 1008, 
. 1016. 
. 1017. 
. 1053. 
. 1054. 


502, 
On. 
no6. 
HoT 

510. 
ol, 
512. 
515. 
o1Y. 
ALU. 


Mary E. McVee. 
Abner L, Phillips. 
Helen L. Roberts, 
Florence Clemans, 
Sophia C. Gregg. 
Ollie B. Griffin. 
Louisa Musgrove. 
Adaline Poole, 

Eliza J. Pate. 
Margaret Jones. 
Martha A. Cunningham. 
Martha J. Morris. 
Malissa Elifriiz. 
Samantha A, Williams. 
. Samantha Elliston, 
. Ametia C, Roberts. 

. Elizabeth A. Bowles. 
. William A. Bruce. 
557. Sarah Hiddeson, 
562. Ella C. Martin. 
Laura Mvers. 

nGd. Matilda B. Nyce, 

A. Porter. 

. Celia Shreve. 





_ 576. Emma Webb 
578. Sarah A, Millan, 


Quintiida Chambers, 
Mary Teague. 
Lenora Paine. 





3. Abigail Nicholson. 
Ida A, Chapman. 
Fannie K,. Mensing. 
6. Mary E. Pickett, 
Emma Jones 
i193. Margaret Phillips. 
Elizabeth Austin. 
Louisa A. Bates. 
Agnes Putman, 
Maria Hall. 
. Ester FE. Hanner. 
2. Mary Platt. 
Lillian M, Stoddard. 
Rebecca Manviller, 
Mary A, Klapp. 
Ida May Hassler, 
. Margaret Malott. 
766, Sarah BE, Biggs. 
70. Nellie Barrett. 
. Emma P. Poyer, 
2. Josephine Stalker, 
John M, Johnson, 
Lottie C. Bell. 
9. Ida L. Fay. 
Minnie M. Noble, 
2. Mary A. Gilmore, 
5. Mary J. Tyler. 
Lizzie Forkey. 
§. Louise Prouty. 
. Annie L. Miller. 
. Katie Busby. 
3. Lurana Silsby. 
. Ann W. Mills. 
. Sarah M, Larimore. 
. Abbie M. Rogers. 
. Sarah M. Crommett. 
. Catharine Nelligan, 
. Laura Moore. 
. Christina Wickey. 
. Lydia A. MecJimsey. 
. Hannah E. Wright, now 
Copeland. 
. Minnie E. Martin. 
. Catherina Hegner. 
. Alice Root. 
. Clara Jordan. 
. Louise Holden. 
. Ana E. Woodworth. 
Elizabeth Sturgis. 
Belle H. Compton. 
Nancy Bradley. 
Annie Kerr. 
Margaret Pugh. 
Sarah Ringler. 
Agnes Atkinson. 
Louisa J. Bates. 
57. Peter E. Clarity. 
Rebecca Septer. 
5. Izadorrer A. Lunceford. 
3. Abby J. Marsh. 
. Anna Germain. 
§. Christina Ernest. 
. Mary L. Rupert. 
. Retta C. Howe. 
). Harriet G. Wheeler. 
3. Sarah E. Horton. 
. Leocadia L. Montoya. 
. Grace M. Ormsby. 
. Bodalice LeClair. 
8. Rocena F. Gilchrest. 
9. Henrietta A. Goldsmith. 
. Harriet K. Gordon. 
. Sara A. Haskell. 
. Anglett C. Jones. 
. Lovina E. Parker. 
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. Josephine A. 


This bill is a substitute for the following House bills referred 


Amanda M. Ricker. 
Hannah A. Wilson. 
Mary FE. Weaver. 
Talitha J. Holeyfield. 
Fredonia Gentry. 


Letitia D. Wheeler. 
. Margaret Terwilliger, 


Ada |. Murphy. 
Margaret Hendricks, 
Eliza M. Young. 


. Amy Nidey. 


Margaret C. Tryon. 
Fannie Dunham 
Biller, 
Deborah Burris. 
Matilda J. 


Nancy C. Young. 
Esther FE. Marsh. 


Mary Harvey. 
Joan Crosby. 
Caroline Alexander, 


. Anna Rieck. 


Leila Gillan Loupe. 
Ella O. Rice. 

Ruth A. Wright. 
Mary A. Spiers. 
Anna E. Jones. 
Blanche E. 
Emma Spooner, 


. Catherine Mount. 


Almira J. Brown. 
Mary E. Vhelps. 
Mary McGowan, 


. Lucena Cory. 
. Gertrude Il. 


Connell, 


Mary J. Sliter. 


. Lucina O, Tamblin. 








. Sarah A, 


. Mitta 








Anna Vinier, 
Mary A. Wilder. 
Elizabeth Berry, 
Ida KF. Tyson. 
Eudora E. Black. 
Wells, 
Bailey, 
Foley. 
Malvina Leonard. 


Mattie L. 


559. Sarah Ruth Cahoe, 
1560. Annie Cravens. 
1561. Belle Harper. 

1562. James Allen Wood, 
1571. Mary A. Walker. 
1573. Grace E. Maddox. 
1574. Margaret R. Dunbar, 
1575. Mary O. Whitcomb. 
1578. Mary EF. Longmire. 
. 1582. Frederica M. Aherns., 
1583. Eunice V. Brown. 
1586. Marion 8S, Davis, 
1588. Eldora B_ Harkness. 
1590. Ann Quinn. 


. Maria Rogers. 
. 1600, 
. 1601, 
. 1602. 
. 1608, 
. 1627. 
. 1632. 
. 1647. 
. 1648, 
. 1649, 
. 1H50, 
. 1663, 
. 1665. 
. 1667. 
. 1674. 


Caroline M. 
Emma F. 
Eunice A, Ingraham. 
Serah A. Hinckley. 
Laura E. Feighery, 


I’laus, 
Hlarmon, 


Julia Mathews. 
Sarah E. Ethell. 
Sarah E. Leonard, 


Nancy E, 
Sarah J. 


Gum, 
Deedham, 


Mary C. Brandyberry. 


Matilda J. 
Celena M. 
Lauviea A. 


Gates, 
Reed, 
Bitters. 


k. 1679. Annie H. Schuler. 
Rt. 1682. Mary E. Kepler. 
t. 16923. Eliza J. Creighton, 
1. R. 1713. Nora M. Howell, 
1. R. 1722. Amelia J. Edie. 
1. R. 1735. Henry C, Duncan, 
1. R. 1738. John H, Frick. 
i. R. 1742. Malinda Cannon. 
1. R. 1743. Sarah J. Garner, 
I. R. 1759 Sarah Vanness. 
i. R. 1762, Mattie G. Slader. 
1. R. 1763. Sarah E. Nutt. 
I. R. 1765. Caroline 8. Hewitt. 
{. R. 1768. Mary C. Green. 
1. R. 1769. Margaret A. Brown, 
1. R. 1770. Sophia D. Ashpole, 
1. R. 1771. Delilah Shepherd. 
I. R. 1772. Martha Baber. 
I. R. 1773. Mary Perley. 
1 R.17 Emma F. Horn, 
1.R. 18 Melissa Couch. 
I. R. 1813. Fannie E. Myers. 
1. R. 1815. Amelia Gilbert. 
1. R. 1822. Nancy A. Brunsteter. 
1. R. 1833. Martha M. Gardiner, 
1. R. 1834, Phillip Weller. 
I. R. 1865. Lavina Hardy. 
1. R. 1867. Hannah Fillinger, 
1. R. 1868. Sarah A. Sell. 
H. R. 1869. Mary A. Morris. 


Parsons, late of | 


llenderson, 


Underwood 








. 1871. 
. R. 1876. 
. R. 1877. 
. R. 1907, 
. R. 1909. 


R. 1917. 


. R. 1928. 
. R. 1946. 
- R. 1947. 
. R. 1949. 


R. 1954. 


. R. 1957. 
. R. 1959 


t. 165. 


. R. 1975. 


R. 1987. 
t. 1906. 
R. 2001. 
R. 2003, 
R. 2013, 


.R. 2017 
. R. 2084 


R. 2088 
R. 2091, 


- R. 2102. 


R. 2103. 


. KR. 2106, 
. R. 2138, 


R. 2139. 
R. 2154. 
R. 2156. 


. RK. 2162 


t. 2170. 
R. 2175 
R. 2201. 
R. 2202. 
R. 2203 
R. 2205. 


Sarah A. Farmer. 
Mary J. Watkins, 
Dora Evans. 


Esther F. Wheeler. 
Sophia Wren. 


Ella Hager. 

Flora A. Nichols. 
Ellen Watkins. 

Ida C. Moss 

Alice E. Demorest. 
Adelia McManamy. 


Sarah J. 
Emily A. Stone 
Ruth Blaisdell 

Sarah W. McPherson. 
America Pace 

Annie Broderick. 

Ada Zz. M urdock 


Stanton. 


Elizabeth Dennis. 
Sarah S. Badger. 
Eliza J. Stout 


Marecelia Griffis 
Elizabeth Whitmarsh. 
Janet West. 

Joan Lonkey. 
Margaret Miller. 
Mary E. Pearce, 
Mary A. Guthrie. 
Celicia M. Hale 
Arabelle E. Lyon. 
Lavisa Baldwin. 
Mida Maria Crompton. 
Susie Weathenington 
Lizzie B. Collins. 
Rachel A. Price 
Martha E. Michael. 
Blanche Chilcoat. 
Margaret Gress 
Alexander Stevenson, 
Eliza Williams 
Millicent S. Cisney. 
Minnie M. Merrill. 
Mary J. Stotts, 
Mary E. Hogue. 


Lucy Quackenbush, 
Mary J. Evans 
Florence Bond. 
3. Caroline Thie. 
Mary U. Brown. 
. Elizabeth M. Marples. 
265 Olivia Veal. 
yy Lucy Bond. 
22 Mary C. Dill 
23 Nancy C. Niday. 
23 Mary E. Nies. 
e Mary J. Wood. 
24 Isanc W. Carson. 
. 23 Mary J. Leathem, 
2359. Mary E. Taylor. 
R, 2363. Mary E. Lincoln. 
R. 2374. Candacy McDaniel. 
R. 2375. Barbara Skaggs. 
8. 2390. William A. Jordan, 
R. 2398. Sarah E. Tripp. 
Elmer B. Pool. 


. RK. 2408. 


2. Sarah 
&. Charlotte R. Thornton, 
3. Mary L. 
5. Jessie M. 
2. Mary E. 
. Josephine Light. 
. Mary J. 
. Amanda J. 


. R. 2602. 


t. 2005, 


. R. 2608. 
. R. 2615. 


g. 2620. 


BR. 2643. 
_R. 2645. 
. R. 2646. 


t. 2658. 


. R. 2662. 


t. 2663. 


. R. 2677. 
. R. 2697. 
. R. 2698. 


3. Luther L 
. Mary E. Rhodes. 
. James A. 


Samuel C. Hassler. 
Francis M. Brewer, 
Lucy Schoonmaker. 
Elizabeth A. Crandall. 
Delia A. Baker. 
Esther D. Demaris. 
Frances J. McQuaid. 
Funkhouser. 


Holsinger. 
Violet Bush. 


. Caroline Bunnell. 
. Sarah M,. 


Hausner. 
Butler. 

E. Sagar. 
Shaw. 
Middaugh. 


Mary HU. 
Mary 
Nettie 


Catlin, 
Wilder, 
Grubb. 


Hitchcock. 
Iluffman,. 
Eliza J. Benedict. 
Margaret Cunningham. 
Elnora West. 


. Mary FE. Northup. 
. Sarah Lane. 

. Margaret Simpson. 
. Mary C. 


Goodrich, 
Alexander. 
Apple. 


Emma 
farbara 
Sarah C. Dennis. 
Eliza M. Holcomb. 
Mary A. Jones. 
Mary M. Malony. 
Lavinia R. Porter. 
Lillie KE. Spaulding. 
tuby A. Snowden, 
Emma Tucker. 
Susan Depew. 
Mary F. MeCauley. 
Marilla Couse. 
Emma I. Fowler. 
Mary BE. Page. 
Emma J. Cummins, 
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. 2699. 
. 2700. 
2706, 


56. Jennie L 





2026, 


L049 





3. Julia \ 


9. Mary E. 
60. Mary A. 


. Terrissa M. 


6361 


Maria Horton 
Cindrella Bowen 
Martha A. Kendall. 
Mary E. Stewart 
Lottie Nugent. 
Laura Sisk 
Caroline W. Read. 
Hall 
Strawman, 
Gilbert 
Burleigh. 
Clifford. 


Rose A 
Mary A 
Mary H 
Letitia A 
Nettie Larkins, 

Mary Hausker 

Josie Atkins Pillsbury, 
Sarah K. Marshall, 
Frances M. Gooding, 
Rhodema Cornell 
Virginia H 
Mary Callahan 

Linna L. Johnson 
Raymond R. lammond, 


Smith. 


Ellen Smith 

Mary A. Brown, 
. Julia C, Lewis, 

Ada M. Smith 


Eliza J. Eastman 
Margaret M. Str: 
Mille Ann Greer. 
Mason 
Eliza Aber 

Agnes B. Heckard 


(ton, 


Llarriet M Loomis, 
now Shaw 

Lucy J. Spring 

Lydia L. Robinson. 

Susan Utley 


Phebe E. Puntney 
Angeline Schofield, 


R. 2056. Louisa T. Littler. 

R. 2061. Martha C. Glenn. 

R. 2963, Nancy L. Stone 

t. 2984. Mary E. Sherman. 

R. 2085. Matilda Alexander 

R. 2086. Mary A. Eschelman, 
t. 2989. Harriet E. Root. 

t. 2990. Margaret Hoary. 

t. 2002. Melissa C. Lewis. 

t. 2011. Susan M. Leffel. 

R. 3016. Margaret Sharp. 

R. 3031, Florinda Pavey. 

R. 3034. Mary Cox 

t. 3035. Vilomena George. 

R. 40°%6. John Johnson 

t. R087 Josephine Marks 

t. 2038. Elizabeth J. Mitchell. 
R. 3039. Willlam Sbmitten 

R. 3040. Mary Ann Guntel 

t. 5041, Susannah Wyman 

t. 3047. Ambrosia Robinson. 
. R. 3048. Mahalia A. Roberson. 
Kk. 3052. Margaret A. Kennison, 
t. 3057. Martha E. Gilliatt. 

t. 3073. Grace D. Clark 

R, 3082. Margaret I. Hauk. 

R. 3086. Laura O Brian 

R. 3003. Charles B. Ring. 

RK. 3100, Susan Bryson 
.R. 3102, Elizabeth Jones, 

t. 3114. Mary A. Morrow, 

R. 3117. Julia A. Barrow. 
R.3155. Mary E. Steele 
.R. 3156. Clifford Hines 

R. 3162. Mary M. Hayes 
.R. 3166, Addie Saint Clair Hub- 
bell 
Rn. 67. Catherine McLaughlin, 


Harriet C 
Mary A. 
Zoe Rodd 
Elizabeth Cole. 
Moore, 
Odell 
Linneman, 
Braidwood, 
Mary E. Blanton 
Martha J. Burden 
Elizabeth F. Weaver. 
Lucinda Dye. 
Margaretta F. 
Ulalia W. 


MeAfee 
Gallup 


Frederick 
Martha 


Mower. 
Barnes 
Crawford, 


$405. Susan Porter 
3 Louisa J. Lorch. 
341%. Elizabeth Day 
a4 Sarah CC. Bunner. 

. 54 Pauline C. Barenfanger, 
342 Rebecca McRoberts, 
$428. Susan F. Austin. 
343 Viocet Purnell. 

343 Lueinda Young 
3456. Sarah A. Witter. 
8157. Sarah A. Hetlic. 
3459. Catharine Schram, 
3462. Amelia M. Felt. 
3472. Catherine Smith. 
3473. Margaret J. Starn, 
3474. Harriet MeGrady. 
3478. Annie EB. Bloom 
$480. Mary A. Goss 
3482. Annie E. Brantner. 
3485. Caroline G. Dixon. 
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625. =. Gifford. 
Lavina Smith. Hh635. Helen ©. Monroe, 7625. Martha E iffo 





"Ro 6631. Melissa J. Ricketts, 2. 


632. 3 Chafin. 
Amanda J. Oxley. Mary Demaree. t' 6637. Daniel Best. 7632. Mary 


7634. Margaret Drummond. 


ico9, Elizabeth Switzer. 5 Mary A. Donnelly, 


. RK. 6652. Emma J. Hayward, H. 


“486. Frances M. Smith. Il. R. 4878. Jane Keith. H.R. 5744. Anna E. Price. H. R. 6831. Addie I. Davis, 
100. Mary McMahon. Hi. R. 4875. William H. Key. H.R.5748. Mary FE. Hahn. Il. R. 6848. Marion Vandermade, 
401. Fannie J. Clements. Hi. R. 4878, Emma Lamboy. a, 5759, Sarah R. Sparrow. 7 - car Senan ee ee 
40%, John WW. Jacohs. 11. R, 4883. Judah Montgomery. It. R. 5760, Lucretia J. Catheart. . R. 6861. Sarah G. Dawdy. 
510, Blizabeth Day. H.R. 4901. Maria BR. Twiggs. ii. R. 5761. Susanna Winter. II R. 6866. Susan G. Whiteman, 
3512. Harriet J. White, H.R. 4905. John W. Beardmore. H.R.5780. Emma M. Sawdey. = a. —? 7, Hammond. 
$45. Arthur Boyd. 11. R. 4916. Alma Halbrooks. Hl. R. 5792. Ella Whitaker. . KR. 6870. Mary J. eeman, 
: 7. Caro ine Worden. 11. R. 4920. Hannah Good. Ii, R. 5795. Amanda M. Frothing- H.R. 6590. Mary A. Mills. 
S18. Augusta Ninestine. Hi. R. 4921, Elizabeth Vizzard. ham, 4 .. — EK. Lawson, 
3520. Johanna L. Blish, Ji. R. 4924, Lester Cooley. Il. R. 5797. Alice M. Fairchild. H.R. ++44 aaecy A. Irwin. 
24, Catharine Hitehcock, 11. R. 4948. Seipia A, Brassfield. H.R. 5800, Mary L. Craver. He Uae Tenet gaat. 
7. Delilny Brown Il. R. 4949. Benjamin F. Rhoads, li. R. 5804, Hester A. Brier. n >" soon Sarah 3 hace, 
73. Dorleski V. Ide. alias Jacob Minick. H.R. 5851. Adaline Addis. a. Re OIUS. § | a, Eretcher. 
7. Julla K. Jenkins. H.R. 4950. America Truax. 11. R. 5865. Sarah E. Pegram. i. = ooo a ' Spangler. 
ond. John If, Riley. | Il. R. 4952. Ophelia C. McKnight. If. R. 5870. Mary A. Cochrane, i R 6045. co c eo 
15, Mary A. Sinelair, Hl. R. 4961. Elizabeth A. Miller. Ht. R. 5871. Mary J. Ruuyan. ete ES OR 
ao bh ik Mile : “- . : Rows ae 5 H. R. 6946. Sophia Robinson. 
3020, Sarah E. Miles It. Rh. 4963. Belle Boerstler. Hl. R. 5873. Tonia Mock. HR. 6948. Mary E. Howk nd 
27. Surah K. Jordan, H.R. 4966. Mary B. Chitwood. 11. R. 5895. Amanda T, Fuller. rR aU Lacy Henli e. , 
i: Naney Marstall. It. R. 4968, Anna P. Vesy. Hf. R. 5899. Minerva J. Cassady. 4; , coe ey e. 
74 Amanda J. tiee. Hl. R. 4978. Mary A. Vickery. 1. R. 5914. Jane Robinson. i ; Nellie Kings 
3. dane Burton. H.R. 4979, Lillian Sherman. H.R. 5915. Sarah E. Zemmer, i Jane Edens. 
WiS. Mary E. Voorheis. 1. R. 4982, Joseph Boulds. H. R. 5920, Mary Ik. Stowell. H. R. 6996 Virginia Trester 
Si. Talitha _C, lioke 11. R. 4985. Mary F. Mansfield. H. Mary M. Payne. IL. RL 6997. Harriet I. Gardiner 
t. 2085. Susan = eee H.R. 4986. Mary EF. Murdock. H. 34. a ~ H.R. 6998. Lelia Holmes te 
t. BaN7. Texas a : H.R. 4987. Rexanna Mellander. H. . Lucey A. Smith.  R! 6999. Elizabe ae 
3606, Anastasia I. Smith, H.R. 4990. Abigail McCreery. H. 38, A. Elizabeth Brinker. n. E008 Celestine Raxeerty, 
1103. Hannah EB. Gostine. Hi. Rk. 4092. Martha J. MeLaughlin. H. i 3. Annie M. Mort. H. Rk. T7004. Abby J. Cadwell. 
H1ON), oP aimae ——. H. R048. Ann Cole, now Maguire Hf. ° Mary A. Fitzgerald. H. R. 7017. Camilla M. Geary 
1122. Ada TL. Hartley. H.R. 5055. Harriet Bissoneit. Ht. R. 6000. Ella Swinburn. H.R. 7037. Sarah Ann Adams 
$144. Sarah H. G. Moore, Hf. R. 5066. Jennie Sands. li. R. 6001, Susan A. Owens. H. RB. 7038. Asilee Armstrong. 
1155. Susannah Rhoades. H. 2.5095. Samantha E. Warren. H.R. 6008. Elia F. Buzzell. Hl. R. 7044. Mary A. Anthony. 
i167. Mary Edna eirce. H.R. 5006, Iblia J. Campbell, If. R. 6009. Julia Blanche Griffin. }]{ R' 7045. Maria Silkworth. 
Hi75. David C, Ulrich H.R. 5108, Isane N. Cook. H.R. 6010, Amy M. Heath, li. R. 7049. Ella Q. Whitehouse. 
4is0, Mary L. Corliss. H.R. 5117. Lucinda F. Benson, Hi. R. GO1L. Elizabeth Geiger. H.R. 7055. Elizabeth LeClaire. 
i182. Cordetia C. Campbell. rR’ 5118. Mary A. Bishop. H. kK. GO1S. Rachel A. Lough. H.R. 7110. Nancy L. S. Lambert, 
1184. Emma R. Morrill. H. R.5120. Eliza J. Ott. li. R. 6022, Matilda J. Jarvis. Il. R. 7114. Mary E. Beitzell. 
1186. Mary F. DuRoy. 1. R. 5123. Henrietta M. Spears. If. R. GO30, Mary K. Dellow. H. R. 7182. Mary M. File. 
. 4190, Naney E. Davis. H.R. 5146. Phoebe E. Alexander. H.R. 6031. Cora A. Vibbert. H. R. 7149. Elizabeth Tisinger. 
4191. Julia M. McQuown, 11’ R’ 5148. Matilda Gomes, Hi. R. 6023. Palmetto Dodson. H. R.7151. Mary Amonett. 
4199. John P. Carges. IH. R.5152. Loucinda Spencer. H.R. 6037, Mary Withers. H. R. 7158. Annie Coughlin. 
#200, Julia A. Bush. H.R. 5156. Maria F. Wright. H. R. 6043, Reuben E, Kerns, alias 1], k. 7159. Mary C. Morton, 
4204. Rachael Walters. 11. R. 5158. Mary A. Ames Rhuben Kearas. H. R. 7160. Sarah C. Stites 
1213. William Williamson. 1° R’ 5169, Mary L. Farnsworth. if. R. 6048. Margaret B. Kerr. I. R. 7162. Mary E. Ferguson. 
i224. Grover ee If. R. 5171. Elizabeth J. Duley. tl. R. GO50, Cecilia Quinlan. H. R. 7166. Jennie Creswell. 
e- ~ remy Bee -—qaaigll BS Philenia Martin. 11. R. 6060, Susan I. Fisher, H. R. 7194. Mary Louise Shepard. 
ve ey ; a ouisians nderson, .R. 6061. Jennie Walker. 7195. 3 ”. Dewire. 
3 Lurisna = _—— tl aes bender. if. R. 6070, Ann Eliza Byrne. = : a ane Fue 
144. Saline ’ J. Martin. + o8. a - aaa - = ee sae F fs . H. R. 7210. Catharine Truman, now 
. 4252. Carrie FE. Spencer. i j Susanna Conner H. R. 6078, Melyina’ Marshall. - HI. R. 7212. I San ai rt 
4255. Emma Steinmetz, if See / LL. Lawler. H.R. 6079, Anna M. Bowman. I. RB. 716, Mas wie aces cj 
. 42 Mary Christy. it ’ Mary E. Galpin. I. R. 6131. Juliann Bomgardner. yy R’ 7319. J i Keim. 
Mary M. Howard, li , Sallie F. Landen H.R. 6137, Anna Bower li. R. <507" Elizabeth Spence 

F eee Snes i 7. Malita C. Hicks. It. R. 6148, Sarah Hassmann, H.R. 7291. Sarah a MeDanicl 

 talnaee IMoyd iH . Biecta Monical. u. R. 6152. Kate A. Grimth. IL R. 7292. Sarah C. Hazen. 
aa i B 3170, 2 ; 729: , 
sadie a. grees. HL S808) Renee 1. Jeng ee re oes yee | 0k ery ewe. 

. Sarah J. Hagan. 7 - Mary G a It BR. 6178. Lovina E oor. - R. 7310. Susa S. as =. 

. Leuvisa Alexander. . Susanna Be y- oe aoe a rose c. aie: H.R. i312. Cassan ra P. Dyer, 
Nancy Rudel. I, - Sarah en. - R. 6182. Ca a a I. R. 7322. Mary J. Cansler. 
Flizebeth J. Stroube. II. . om Kell urtiss, IT. R. 6185 Sanita icatiees H. R. 7823. Julia — 

Lydia A. Raynor. H.R. 5327. De Kite Ke a 7 _—_ ee H.R. (324. ary Pike. 
Margaret J. Williamson, I. R. 5334. Mary Scott ! ‘dpe Ht. R. oe name = aiecane Hl. R. 7325. Mary J. Hays. 
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Pearce, H. 8. Frances M. Rounds, IL. R. 6509. Lucinda Plinchbaugh. 4 P7415. Helen L. Porter. 
. Louisa Bell, HI. . Nancy J, Longeor, H. R. 6318. Emme J. Dubs. it H.R. 7421. Elizabeth Gregory. 
. Martha Vinley. II. >, Jennie Green. H.R. 6327. Sarah A. Coonradt. Ui. R. 7437. John Son. 
3. Bessie A. Deems, il. . Jennie Seadle. H. R. 633 " Virginia W. Reed. H. R. 7440. Charity Maynard. 
52. Martha C. Morrison. IH, Adelia iH. Merwin. Ht. R. i332. Louisa i - H. R. 7446. Emily J. Cambron., 
n64. Jane M. Keeler. fa. 2. Albert C. Kinsey. II, R. 6342. Mary J. Smootz. H. R. 7493. Eliza A. Hill. 
_4577. Agnes Bucher. li. . Maria J. Allison, H. R. O344. Sarah E. Copp. Hi. R. 7499. Joanna Bidwell. 
146. Mary Walterhouse, Il. OG. Mary C. sossart. H.R. 6347. Mary ¢ hapman, H.R. 7501. Mary EB. Crawford, 
: 4615. Adaline E, Potts. li. . Henrietta R. Hill. H. R. 6419. Hattie hk. Rayburn, H. R. 7512. Ellen M. Dudley. 
’ 4617. Martha E. Jennings.  H. 59. Lizzie KE. Buckingham, H.R. 6472, Emma C, Elmore. H. R.7518. Elizabeth Gaskins. 
“4021. Edward Dzengolewski. HH. 0. Catherine V. Hensel. H. R. 6479. Fannie E. Appleman, yy Rp 7525. Sarah I. Dow. 
"4053. Julia Ryan. YW. 13. Mary E. English. H.R. 6481, Mariah Schauer, ll. R. 7529. Susanna Funk. 
_ 46638, Disey BE. Smith. Il. . Laura_A, Allen. if. t. 6494, Sarah E. Walter. H.R. 7525. Mary Ferguson. 

. dames P. Cornes, i. 2. John Vars. H. R. 6576. Elsevan B. MeMillan. jy R 7537. Jessie B. Hodge. 

. Mary Knight. Hi. . Elizabeth Henson. il. R. 657 . Malinda J. Dotson. H. R. 7538. Flizabeth J. Bartlett. 
S. Nettie Hlouse. iH. 2. Sarah B. Jarrett. H.R. 6594, Hattie E, Lawrence, H. R. 7545. Maggie B. Diver. 
Lucy Oliver. iH. §. Harriet Taber. HI. R. 6601, Nancy J. Schwizer. H. R. 7551. Hannah B. Ward. 
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t. 4700, Kate M. McArthur. 5. Emily A. Botts, 1H. R. 6656. Sarah L, Jones. H. R. 7648 pa 
4701. Mary Briggs. . Lizzie Shuman. H. R. 6664. Mary E. Neal. H. R. 7677. Samuel Sawyer. 
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| 4704. Mary EK. Dawley. Il. R. 5666, Sarah L. Kishler. If, R, 6671. Mary A. Hiatt. H.R 7701. Caroline Bartlett. 
t705, Sarah KE, Beavers, H.R, 5675, Susan J. Ward. I. R. 6672. Malissa F. Hall. H.R. 7709. Hattie I. Priest. 
i706. Victoria Sanders. Il. 8. 5714. Flizabeth L. Edler. HH. R. 6682. Semantha J. Vincent. HR 7717. Lydia M. Hail 
i711. Mary B. Paim., H.R. 5715. Hannah H, Layton, H. R. 6698. Angie H, Skinner. HR Tes. Mary M. Coffin. 
1717. Lydia Duston. H. R. 5716. Bliza Ertel. It. R. 6699. Amanda J. Crisp. Te 25. Orrn M. Barnes. 
- 4826. Maria Buehanan. i. R. 5717. Ella G. Knox. il. R. 6704. Mary BR. Phillips. H. R.7730. Abigail B. Decker. 
i820, Annie Gallagher. H. R.STL8. Bertie C. Nields. H.R. 6705. ( barles: W. Simmons, i RL7781. Frances Sonmedy. 
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H. R. T7850, 
H.R. 7858. Sarah C. 


Adelaide J. Balcom. 
Armstrong. 


Fliza Forbes 
Amanda T. Riggs. 






H.R. 7859. Anna B. Fay. Mary E. Sullivan. 
Il. R. 7864. Nancy E, Miller, Sarah Murphy. 

it. R. 7877. Thomas K. Moore, Flora EK. Stevens. 
H.R. 7887. Nancy J. Fisher. Nancy Spanton. 

if. KR. 7923. Mary I. Deabler. Mary Seely. 

H.R America VPostelwait. Mary J. Funk. 

H.R Frances Robinson. Emer J. Whittleton. 


Julia Gabriel. 
Laura V. Croll. 
Lois M. Croft. 

. Sarah H. Bigelow. 
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. Margaret L. Russell. 1 
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. Angeline De Shetler. 1! 
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H. R. 7989. Caroline M. Smith. Emelina Grim. 

H. R. 7991. Elizabeth W. Verkins. om homas ©. Vinsley. 
Il. R. 8003. Sarah Zimmerman. Minnie Woodworth, 
1. R. 8004. Susan Witman. 3. Ida Mav Allen. 

H. R, 8016. Arsula Bagley. . George L.. ¢ raw ford. 
Il. R. 8030. Ida O. Southwick. Emma Coonrod. | 

1. R. 8061, Guidea Stoppelkam. Anna D. Arrowsmith, 


: 8062. Mary Mueller. Katharte Kremer. 











it t, 8068. Margaret Hand. I. Delilah Potter. , 
H.R. 8075, Amanda Jane Looper, H. Anna F. Gourlay. 
Il. R. SO89. Mary E. Collins. I. Mary M. Fisher. 
Hf. R. 8099. Sarah Carroll. I. Mary J. Moore. 
H. R. 8110. Sarah A. Blackstone. Hi. ‘ Llizabeth Bald. 
Hl. R. 8145. Catherine E. Gregory, 1. R. 9074. Mary C. Risley. 
Hi. R. 8149. Sarah Conner. ll. R. 9085. Anna Ruff. 
1. R. 8157. Lizzie Bassett. H. R. 9094, Naney A. Thornton. 
H.R. 8159. Daisy E. L. Fillow. H.R. 9145. Louisa B. Higgins. 
H. R. 8161. Sarah A, Myers. H. R.9147. Annaliza St. John. 
li. R. S170, Elizabeth Benson. It. R. 9152. Annie Spiese 
H.R. 8216, Sarah M. Robbins. H. R. 9186. Carrie M. Howard. 
Hi. R. 8230. Abbie R. Snow. H. R. BiSs. Lydia Condit s 
Il. R. 8234. William M. Holt. H. R. 9189. Margaret E. McCarthy. 
it. R. 8242. Clara Hl. Bailey. 1H. R. 9191. Martha L. Houston. 
Mary E. Dunlap. H. R. 9194. Sarah L. Herrmann. 
Mary Heinz. ll. R. 9235. Sophia M. Morris. 
Ann E. Krewson. iH , Margaret Colby. 
Catharine J. Campbell. H. 242. Catharine Hikes 
Willis R. Libby. Ht. Hannah E. Toombs. 
. Sarah E, Fitch. Lf. Lydia K. Dwinell, now 
i "2 ane, 
eens, Syne H. Isabella M. Ingham. 
Mettie Sanders. ti. Dell V. Taylor. 
Mary J. Caskey. Hl. Nellie J. Brown, 
% Anna Snurpus. H. 4. Juliette Emberson. 
* Laura Bordell. i. Martha Bogert. 
. Susan K. Mapes. H. Mary Pierce. a 
H. R. 8406, Mary Kean. H. Sarah E. Emery. é' 
il. R. 8410, Frances M. Collins. i ( ecelia Shaughnessy. 
H. R. 8417. Margaret E. Snagg. H. Mary Morgan. — 
H. R. 8425. Esther Horth. H. Elizabeth A. Davis. 
H. R. 8441, Sarah A. Sheets. ti. Sarah A. Borden. 
H.R. S471. Ambrose Marion. u Amelia Bradley. 
H. R. 8476. Susan D. McChesney. H. . Jane H. Trim. 
K. 8479. Sadie McClure. H. Lucinda Banks. 
R. 8480. Carrie Norton. Il. 7. Clarinda Cooper. 
t. 8495. Christena Lash. H. R. 9882. Eliza J. Williams. 
t. 8494. Rose D. Lottinville. H. R. 9923. Hattie E. Howard, now 


t. 8503. Anna M. Gribben. 
Mary A. Burlingame. 
Jane Malone. 

Cora J. Church. 
Sarah J. MceCulloh, 

. R. 8606. Martha A. Tatro. 

t. 8619. Adelaide Snively. 


Mr. FULLER. 
ments. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendments. 

The Clerk read the amendments, as follows: 


Terry 
. R. 9934. Marion White. 
. R. 10011. Seph J. Jones. 
.R. 10042. Anna M. Dory. 
. R. 10096. Mary J. Gimason. 
. R. 10139. Mary A. Furgeson. 
. R. 10181. Addie 1. Parsons. 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 





Page 24, line 8, 
of the line 


Page 37, 


after the name “ William,” strike out the remainder 
id insert in lieu thereof the initial “ H.” 

line 11, after the name “ Henry,” add the initial “ H.” 

line 21, after the word “ States,” strike out the words “ of 

and insert in lieu thereof the word “Army.” 


Page 43, 
America ” 


Page 60, strike out lines 13 to 16, inclusive. (The claimant is 
dead.) 
Page 91, strike out lines 14 to 17, inclusive. (The claimant is 


dead.) 

Page 151, line 18, strike out the name “ Cynthia” and insert in leu 
thereof the name “ Cyntha.” 

lage 172, line 5, inclose the words “ Eighth Cavalry ” 
so as to read “(Eighth Cavalry).” 


in parenthesis, 


Page 157, strike out lines 18 to 16, inclusive. (The claimant is 
dead.) 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments, 


. 
The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FULLER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I call up H. J. Res. 53, and ask 
unanimous consent that this resolution be considered in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The 
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(H. J. Res. 58) to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widews and dependent 
children of soldiers and sailors of the said war,” approved December 
23, 1924 


Whereas by an error in printing the report of 
on Invalid Pensions on the bill H 


the 
Mary A 


Ilouse Committee 


R. 1964 Ramsey and James 


Albert Ramsey, widow and dependent son of Samuel Ramsey, late 
private in Company D, One bundred and sixtieth National Guard In 
fantry, the name of the proposed beneficiary, James Albert Ramsey, 
was changed to read Samuel Ramsey rherefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That the paragraph in H. R. 1964, omnibus bill 6941, 


Private No. 70, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
in pension to Mary A. 
to read as follows: 
“The name of Mary A. widow of Ramsey, late pri- 
vate, Company D, One hundred and sixtieth National Guard hh 


second session, granting increase 


Ramsey and Samuel Ramsey, be amended so as 
tamsey, Samue! 


ifantry, 


be placed on the pension roll at the rate of $50 a month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving: Provided, That in the event of the death of 
James Albert Ramsey, helpless and dependent son of Mary A. and 


Samuel Ramsey, the additional pension herein granted shall cease and 


determine: Provided further, That in the event of the death of Mary 
A. Ramsey, the name of James Albert Ramsey shall be placed on the 
pension roll, subject to the provisions and limitations of the pension 
laws, at the rate of $20 a month from and after the death of Mary A. 


Ramsey. 
‘The increase in pension of the widow 
from the date of the approval of said act, 


herein named shall commence 
23, 1924 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. FuLLER, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the joint resolution was passed was laid on the table 


December 


MINORITY VIEWS, IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE ENGLISH 


Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to file minority views 
in the matter of the impeachment of Judge George W. English 
according to permission granted yesterday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to file minority views in relation to the impeach- 
ment of Judge English. 

Mr. HICKEY. And I ask unanimous consent they be printed 
in the Rrcorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a-pause.] The 
Chair hears none. Without objection, the minority views will 
be printed together with the majority views 


Mr. BOWLING. And we want those views printed in the 
ReEcorD also. 

The SPEAKER. Yes. 

Mr. BOWLING. The majority views have already been 
printed. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 
MINORITY VIEWS IN 


THE CASE Ww 


We regret our inability to agree with the majority of the committee 


Or GEORGE ENGLISH 


in regard to the facts and law arising upon the evidence taken by the 
special investigating committee appointed under House resolution 
Having dissented from the majority view, we feel it our duty to out 


line to our colleagues some reasons for not joining in the majority 
report. The evidence in the case is voluminous, covering nearly 1,000 
printed pages, and necessarily all the Members of the House will not 
have the time or opportunity to study this evidence and judge of its 
probative character and force. 

In the majority report the committee undertakes to set out as the 


basis of the articles of impeachment, 
entitled “ Facts,” 


which are proposed, certain matter 
and in this expression of the minority we will under- 
take to follow the arrangement of the report of the majority upon each 
of these separate statements of fact. 

It is, of course, admitted that Judge English was appointed United 
States judge and took the oath of office on May 9, 1918, 
that time served as judge of the United States District Court 


Eastern District of Illinois. 


and has since 


for the 


DISBARMENT OF WEBB 


The evidence shows that Thomas M. Webb was a practicing attorney 


of good standing in the court of Judge English. He himself states in 
his testimony that there had never been any unpleasantness between 
bim/them, and that Judge English had always treated him fairly. 


Upon the oceasion in question Judge English bad tried a noted criminal 
known as “ Dressed Up Johnnie” Gardner. Gardner was acquitted be 
cause of the failure of evidence sufficient to convict. He was not dis 
charged, but the marshal was ordered to hold the prisoner because of 
certain telegrams from State officials having charges against Gardner. 
The marshal by mistake turned over the prisoner to one of the local 
State officers, arid be was held in the State or city jail. Abeut a day 
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later Judge Fnelish called for the prisoner to discharge him, as po one 
had appeared to demand him. It developed that Mr. Webb, as attorney 
for Gardner, had taken out habeas corpus proceedings before a city 
judge of Kast St. Louis, who had discharged the prisoner. Some time 
later Judge English, evidently believing that Webb had concealed from 
the State court the fact that Gardner was a Federal prisoner in the 
habeas corpus proceedings, called Mr. Webb before bim and in a state- 
ment, which appears in the record, requested that Webb make a state- 
ment as to his conduct in connection with the release of this prisoner, 
and until be did so that he was suspended as a practicing attorney. 
Later this statement was filed, and in about a month or six weeks Mr. 
Webb was reinstated. No animus or corrupt purpose is even indicated 
in the evidence, 
DISBARMENT OF CHARLES A. KARCH 


The evidence as to the disbarment of this attorney, which oecurred 
at about the same time as the Webb suspension, is voluminous. It 
yrew out of an unfortunate difficulty between Judge English and 
Karech Attention is called to the evidence of Assistant District Attor- 
ney Wolcott. it is well established by the evidence that Karch 
qreatly disliked English; that he had frequently spoken disrespectfully 
of him and bad referred to him in vile-epithets (which will not be 
repented here, as this report will be printed); that he had stated that 
certain persons had threatened to assassinate English, and that he, 
Karch, had kept them from doing so, and that he had made a mistake 
in preventing them, and that if other members of the bar bad as much 
nerve as he had, that English would not remain on the bench, This 
statement, In all its harshness, had been communicated to Judge 
English. Judge Bandy, a well-known lawyer, had also tok! Judge 
Mnelish of remarks of the same general character that Karch had 
made in regard te English; and Cooper Stout, former deputy marshal, 
had also talked with Karen about these matters and that Karch had 
at first denied making these statements but subsequently admitted 
inaking them. There is clear proof of this feeling of Karch toward 
English in the statements which he had made, and of which Judge 
Inglish had been advised. 

On the day on which Karch was disbarred he appeared before Judge 
Enelish to defend certain persons for contempt, charged with violating 
on injunction issued by Judge KMnglish in a shopmen’s strike. At this 
time and other previous times Karch had requested jury trials. At 
the time in question there was no jury present and the next jury term 
would be at the Danville term, a month later. Judge English told 
Karch that if he desired a jury trial to make a motion therefor on 
hehalf of his clients and his ease would be continued until the Dan- 
ville term in September. Notwithstanding, Karch continued to make 
arguments for a jury trial after the Judge had told him his views about 
it. After he had heard Karch, Karch sat down in the court room 
and Judge English took up other matters. He sat down in a menacing 
and contemptuous mood, and thereupon Judge English asked him if 
he had further business in the court. He said that he had not, and 
Judge English asked him to retire. He demurred to this, saying that 
he had a right to stay in the court room, and it led to a colloquy 
between him and Judge English, which led to his disbarment. Later 
Judge English appointed a committee of three lawyers to make a re- 
port to him on Karch’s application for reinstatement. This was made, 
and appenrs in the printed record, on page 179, in whieh Karch ad- 
mitted his misconduct. Abeut a year later Karch was restored to 
practice. While this was an unfortunate oceurrence, evidence is lack- 
ing that Judge Bnglish proceeded therein with any wicked purpose 
or bad motive, and that the ineident ts totally insufficient to maintain 
a charge of impeachment under the Constitution. 

The attention of the House is called to the fact that it was claimed 
that Judge English refused to allow jury trials in these contempt 
proceedings, and this was made the subject of attack in an editorial 
in the Post-Dispatch, a great newspaper of St. Louis, in an editorial 
entitied “Judge English un-American.” They attacked him for not 
permitting jury trials, 

Judge English had, on several occasions, expressly told Mr. Karch 
that he did not think under the law that defendants in these cases 
cited for contempt of court for violating the court's injunction against 
picketing, etc., were entitled to Jury trial, but in each instance he told 
Kurch to file his motion and it would be passed on at the Danville 
term. 

It is further of interest to note that the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Seventh Circuit, presided over by Judge Alschuler, in a case 
pending before that court, had held under the Clayton Act, defendants 
in cases of this kind were not entitled to jury trial. It is true that 
this ease was recently overruled by the Supreme Court, but this fact 
is referred to for the purpose of showing the views of the appellate 
court upon this question at the time of Karch's disbarment. 

As a matter of fact, the evidence shows, however, that Judge 
English did not deny jury trials, but, in fact, allowed jury trials in 
each instance where it was demanded or requested. In regard to the 
disbarment of Karch and the suspension of Webb attention at this 
point may be called to the impeachment case against Judge James H. 
Peck, of Missouri, Hind’s Precedents, volume 3, page 772. Judge 
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Peck was impeached by the House of Representatives and tried by the 
Senate in 1826 for oppression and tyranny growing out of the con- 
viction for contempt and imprisonment of an attorney at law. Judge 
Peck had tried a case and rendered an opinion which had been criti. 
cized by the public. In defense of this opinion Judge Peck published 
an article in a St. Louis newspaper. The case at the time was on 
appeal te the appellate court. When this article by Judge Peck was 
published the attorney in the case published a reply, most deferential 
in every respect. Judge Peek cited him before him for contempt for 
the publication of this article, confined him in jail for 24 hours, and 
disbarred him for 18 months. 

No corrupt motive being shown, the Senate acquitted Judge Peck, 
evidently upon the ground that no corrupt motive was shown. (Cer- 
tainly the Peck case was subject to far more unfavorable inferences 


against Judge leck than the two incidents mentioned against Judge 
English, 
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THREATS AND CWNSURE OF STATE OFFICIALS 


We respectfully dissent from the statement of facts contained in 
the majority report on this matter. The evidence does not sustain the 
charge that the court unlawfully used the process of the court to 
summons State sheriffs and State attorneys before him in the Federal 
court. This incident occurred in August, 1922, also. At that time 
there was much unrest growing out of the strike. The massacre at 
Iferrin, I1L, had just occurred, and this was about 50 or 60 miles 
away from East St. Louis. Judge English had issued certain injune- 
tions relating to picketing, ete., in and around the railroad shops at 
Centralia, which was near the city of Wamac. In facet, Wamac was 
situated partly in three counties—Washington, Marion, and Clinton— 
and it got its name from the first letter of each of these counties. A 
deputy sheriff had reported to the judge that there were grave dis- 
orders there; that there was shooting in and out of the barracks 
by the strikers and strike breakers. One man had just been killed 
the night before. It was a time of tenseness. Excitement and appre- 
hension were in the minds of everyone. A repetition of the Herrin 
massacre was threatened. A fair conclusion of all the evidence is 
that Judge English told the marshal to ask the State’s attorneys and 
the sheriffs for the three counties mentioned to come to his court or 
offices for a conference with him in regard to maintaining order. 
They came, but the records show no summons issued. If subpoenas had 
been issued they would have been a matter of record and readily pro- 
duced. They are not found in the record of the evidence. On the 
morning tn question there was no jury present and no trial of cases 
going on. English signed some orders, the court recessed, and he re- 
tired to his chambers. He came out on being advised that attorneys 
and sheriffs were present, and went on the bench and asked the State 
atterneys and sheriffs to come around to the jury box, when he did 
proceed to lecture them. He charged them with no offense, but did 
urge them in vehement language to help him maintain order, and 
stated that if they were not willing to do this that he could send suf- 
ficient forces there to enforce his injunction. Some of these men 
stated that he used profane and obscene language. One of them states 
that he did not hear such language except the word “damn.” Other 
witnesses who were present state that he did not use any vulgar or 
profane language. We submit that any fair reading of the fact and 
interpretation of this incident does not justify the facts alleged in the 
proposed articles of impeachment, but that on the eontrary the facts 
establish beyond a doubt that in a time of great excitement and stress 
English was undertaking to maintain law and order. He may have 
done it brusquely, probably vehemently, and probably in a way that 
was distasteful, but we submit that he did no unlawful act, and that 
his conduct on this occasion is entirely susceptible of the best and 
most honest motives, if not commendation. 


THREATENING JURY IN COURT 


We most respectfully submit that this is an incident attempted to 
be used in this case that is not worthy of consideration. One Wayne 
Ely appeared in the trial of the ease of United States v. Hall. When 
the jury was being selected he persisted in asking each member of the 
jury the question as to whether, if Judge English should charge the 
jury in the case, expressing his view of the evidence, such juror, if 
he disagreed with the judge's view of the evidence, would acquit the 
defendant. The witness testified that Judge English thereupon used 
the language set out in the majority report. Judge English states that 
he does not recall the instance and that the assistant district attorney 
did not recall ft. Judge English states that he never expressed an 
opinion upon the evidence in any case and in the particular case the 
defendant was acquitted. We submit that this was not a high crime 
and misdemeanor under the Constitution, even if the statement of this 
witness should be taken as entirely true, 

UNLAWFUL AND OPPRESSIVE TREATMENT OF KARCH 


This statement is but a phase of the Karch disbarment. Thomas W. 
Webb, the same attorney above referred to, and Karch appeared in a 
ease against one Keller for trial in the Danville court. Webb testified 
that Judge English continued the case and that at chambers told him 
that he continued it because Karch was an attorney in it; that he 
did this because of the recent trouble he had with him he feared he 
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might not be just to Karch’s clients. 
at that time been appointed an additional 
district, and Judge English said that he 
should try the case. 

We utterly fail to see how 
misdemeabor 


Judge Walter C. Lindley had 
judge for the same 
preferred that Judge Lindley 


as 


any corrupt conduct amounting to a high 


crime or under the Constitution can be attached to this 
incident. 

TYRANNOUS ATTACK ON LIBERTY OF THE PRESS 

This is a high-sounding title with nothing to support it. 

filed application in the nature of a mandamus with 
court to secure reinstatement as an attorney. 

This application was passed upon in the ordinary course of business, 

but before final determination Judge English, upon bis own motion, 


reinstated Kareh. A statement filed by a committee of lawyers of this 


Karch had 


an the circuit 


court is a part of the record. While mild in its statements, there is 
sufficient matter to show that in the opinion of these disinterested 
attorneys Karch was worthy of blame, The fact is that he was rein- 


stated and that, although the procedure in the matter of his disbar- 
ment may be said to have been irregular, yet no corrupt or improper 
motive on the part of Judge English is shown, and this is admitted by 
a majority of this committee not te support an article of impeachment. 

PROFANITY AND 


OTHER MISBPRHAVIOR 


In answer to this alleged “ finding of fact,” it is stated with all con- 
fidence that the evidence fails to support it. The witnesses, upon whose 
testimony this conclusion is drawn, deciared that Judge English used 
violent, profane, and but they irreconcilably differ 
among themselves as to the phraseology of Judge English. As op- 
posed to this ts the evidence of an attorney above reproach, sitting in 
court at the time, who heard all that was said, and who testifies that 
he heard po obscene language. 





obscene words, 


APPOINTMENT OF THLOMAS SOLE REFEREE IN BANKRUPTCY 


The facts are that Mr. Thomas was the sole referee in Judge Eng- 
lish’s district, also that this district consisted of 45 counties, nearly 
800 miles Jong, and that there was a large volume of bankruptcy busi- 
ness in said district. The imputation is that because Judge English 
appoimted only one referee there should be therefrom an inference of 
maiconduct, but the testimony discloses that there had never been but 
one referee In bankruptcy in this district, and that although a new 
judge was authorized for this district in the year 1922, and in pur- 
suance of this act of Congress an additional judge was appointed with 
concurrent jurisdiction in all matters. 

There has not been, since the appointment end confirmation of this 
judge, an additional referee in bankruptcy. 

There has never been even a suggestion that more than one referee 
was necessary. ‘The fact that Judge English appointed only one referee 
in bankruptcy in his district is not an impeachable offense. 

CHANGE IN RULES OF COURT 

Upon being inducted into office, Judge English found upon the records 
an order intended to control the activities ef referees in bankruptcy, 
and shortly after his assumption of office he wrote a new rule, dated 
the 7th of June, 1919. A comparison of these two rules, concerning 
which much is attempted to be made by the majority report, dis- 
closes that there is no difference whatever in the real purport and 
order of the ministration of the rule. It may reasonably be said 
that they are the same rule, couched in different phraseology, but 
each the same in their purport and effect. Both of said rules being 
set out in the majority report and in such juxtaposition that they may 
be easily compared; further comment is unnecessary, but in connec 
tion with the rule made by Judge English on the date aforesaid, it is 
charged that this rule was made for the purpose of preferring Mr. 
Thomas, his referee in bankruptcy, and giving him an opportunity to 
control the bankruptcy deposits and thereby secure benefits to him- 
sei and to his family by reason of the operation and application of 


this rule. This inference is wholly unwarranted from the testimony, 
and we emphatically declare that any such inference is without 
foundation, 


BANKRUPTCY RING 

Under the general heading “ Bankruptcy ring,” Judge English is 
charged with various acts which are classed as misdemeanors in the 
majority report, which said acts are the official acts of Charles B. 
Thomas, referee in bankruptcy. There is a substantial volume of 
testimony which relates to and illustrates the various official activi- 
ties of Mr. Thomas as referee. It is charged that Mr. Thomas estab- 
lished a bankruptey ring, and that under the operation of the alleged 
ring he and members of his family received unlawful and improper 
gains in money arising from the bankruptcy court. It is further 
charged that Judge English corruptly and improperly handled and 
regulated the bankruptcy funds of his district and so manipulated their 
deposit and disposition that he and members of his family received 
substantial financial benefit from the handling of these funds. 

In complete answer to this alleged “ finding of fact,” it is sufficient 
to say that all of the testimony in this case shows that Judge English 
established five depositories in his district, where, before he became 
Federal judge, there was but one depository; that the bankruptcy 
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funds were equitably distributed among these banks, depositories; that 
at no time did any one given depository hold an unusual excess of 
baitkruptey funds; that in every instance the amount of bankrupt 

funds on hand were proportional to the bond required and filed for 
the protection of such funds aud consistent in every instance with 
the natural amount of funds arising from the administration of 
bankruptcy estates in the vicinity of the several depositor In facet, 
that Coulterville, where Judge English is charged with having desig 
nated a bauk as depository in which his brother-in-law was « lier, 
the evidence shows that this bank at all times had the smallest amout 
of any bank in the district, the deposits running from $7,000 to 


$15,000. 


FAVORITISM, PARTIALITY, 


AND UNLAWFUL APPOIN? MENT OF RECEIVERS 

Under this heading various allegations. are made, the purpert of 
which is that C. B. Thomas, in that Judge English appointed him to 
receivershbips, is not only not supported by the evidence but is refuted 
by the evidence. Judge English was appointed judge in 1918. For 
the following two years of his judgeship Judge Thomas was not ap 
pointed to any receivership In 1920 certain parties representing the 
matter of the appointment of receivers in the case of the East St. 


Lojuis & Suburban Co. 1 
before 


Alton, Granite City & St 
English. This property involved a 
suburban lines of railroad, difficult of operation and 


Louis Traction Co. 


ene Judge 


number of 
involving a large 


amount of assets. The parties in interest suggested the appointment 
of two receivers who had been agreed upon Both of these receivers 
lived outside of the State of Iilinois. Judge English agreed to the 
appointment of the receivers but later suggested that Mr. Thomas 
should be named as attorney for these receivers because of the fact 
that he had confidence in Mr. Thomas; that Mr. Thomas lived in the 
district and could keep him advised of the receivership. ‘This was 


agreed upon by the parties in interest, and Thomas was 
a salary of $200 per month, 

This the temporary receivership A few the 
matter came up for the appointment of permanent These 
receivers appeared in court and filed a petition setting out the valuable 
service that Mr. Thomas had rendered them, and petitioned the eourt 
to appoint Thomas as attorney at a monthly salary which they named 
as adequate compensation. This petition is set out in full in the ree- 
ord. Judge English merely acted upon this petition, and Judge Thomas 
continued as attorney upon the request of the 
made in open court. He continued to occupy 
time until 1925; and this constitutes 
peachment. 

It will he noted 
receivers, and it is 


appointed at 


was later 


recelyers 


months 


receivers themselves, 
that 


im 


this position from 


one of the charges for 


that Mr. Thomas merely attorney 
difficult where Judge English did 
in this instance that was of an impeachable nature. 

The next act of favoritism 


was for the 


to see anything 


charged is the appointment of Judce 
Thomas as receiver in the Southern Gem Coal Co. case. This appoint- 
ment, it will be noted, was not made until January, 1924: so that 


a period of four years intervened between his first appointment as 
attorney in the Alton Granite City, etc., case and his appointment as 
receiver In the Southern Gem Coal Co. case, the evidence as to this 
point being undisputed, 

The Southern Gem Coal Co. was a large concern, with headquarters 
in Chicago. It had a very large overhead expense, amounting to about 
$100,000 a year. The parties in interest asked for the appointment 
of two receivers in this instance, to which Judge English was ready to 
agree, when attorneys for miners who had been employed by the coal 
company intervened and opposed the appointment of one of the men 
suggested as receiver upon the ground that he was responsible for the 
condition of the property. The attorneys for the miners argued the 
matter in open court and stated that their clients desired the appoint- 
ment of Judge C. B. Thomas as one of the receivers. The coal com- 
pany at that time owed to the miners substantially $300,000 of wages. 
The property was appraised at an amount in excess of $3,200,000. Act- 
ing upon the request made by the attorneys for the miners, and made 
openly in court, and for reasons stated in writing in the application, 
Judge English upon this request appointed Judge Thomas. Judre 
Thomas immediately took charge of the property as coreceiver, went 
to Chicago, got rid of a large number of clerks or executives of the 


company who had been receiving salaries of $10,000, $15,000, and 
$25,000 a year, and reduced the exorbitant overhead charges from 


$100,000 a year to less than $25,000 a year. No person connected with 
this receivership has ever complained of any maladministration of this 


property—neither receiver, attorneys for receivers, attorneys for cred- 
itors, stockholders, claimants, bondholders, or any person haying an 


interest in the property. The only complaint is in this report, that he 
was given for a short while what was rerommended to him as adequate 
compensation for his services. : 

The next appointment of Judge Thomas was also made in 1924, on 
the 10th day of July, in the case of Handleson v. Chicago Fuel Co, 
The facts set out in the majority report state that Judge English 
improperly and unlawfully appointed Charles B. Thomas as one of the 
receivers in this case. As a matter of fact, undisputed, as shown in 
the evidence, this appointment was made not by Judge English but 
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by Judge Walter C. Lindley, who had been appointed as additional 
judge for this same district in which Judge English presided. Judge 
Lindley himself testified that the parties in this case came before ‘him 
and asked that Judge Thomas be appointed and that he did appoint 
him upon their recommendation and urgent request. They stated that 
they did it because of some juterrelation of the Chicago Fuel Co. with 
the Gem Coal Co., and they thought Judge Thomas was the best-fitted 
man to handle the situation with his coreceiver. 

The only other receiverships were in the cases of the Egyptian Coal 
Co. and the Shedd Coal Co. These companies, so far as the evidence 
shows, were concerns without assets and probably connected with the 
other coal companies, and the evidence shows that no fees or emolu- 
ments whatever were paid to Judge Thomas on account of such receiver- 
ships 

These appointments to receiverships were in 1924, running from 
January to July or August The facts in each instance fail to show 
auything that even indicated an impeachable offense on the part of 
Judge Mnglish. In each important receivership Thomas was appointed 
at the specific request of the parties in litigation. Evidently Thomas 
managed them with discretion and ability, as no parties in interest 
complained in this record. But if a further and more complete answer 
were desired, it also appears in the undisputed evidence in this case. 

On August 19, 1924, the entire records of the office of the referee in 
bankruptcy were examined by an examiner from the Department of 
Justice, which in fact and in law has jurisdiction over these matters. 
‘This report was presented to the Attorney General of the United 
States in accordance with the law. Ina this report the examiner re- 
ferred to the fact that Thomas, the referee, had been appointed to cer- 
tain receiverships. He did not complain of it as unlawful, but as 
probably interfering with the time which was to be given to bank- 
ruptey estates. Upon this report the Assistant Attorney General di- 
rected a letter to Judge English, dated November 19, 1924, calling 
his attention to a number of matters contained in this report, including 
the matter of receiverships. Immediately Judge English transmitted 
a copy of the report with the letter of the Assistant Attorney General 
to Thomas, calling his attention to this criticism of the department. 
In the record appears the official reply of Thomas to this letter, in 
which he thoroughly answers each criticism and upon the subject of 
receiverships stated that before he accepted these receiverships he 
had consulted with a number of attorneys, who had advised him that 
no reason existed why a referee should not act as receiver in appoint- 
ments made in equity cases pending in Federal courts; but that he had 
always had the deepest respect for Judge English and his court and for 
all Federal courts, and if it was thought or even suspected that a 
referee should not be appointed receiver in equity cases arising in the 
court, he would gladly and immediately resign his office. Lis resigna- 
tion followed in January, 1925, 

This evidence is clear and undisputed that upon the first official 
information that any matters were subject to criticism against Thomas, 
both in handling the office of referee and in these appointments to 
receiverships, Judge English immediately and promptly brought it to 
the attention of Thomas, with the results above stated. This report 
containing all the facts is fully set out in the record. 

Under the power of positive proof an impeachment upen the grounds 
of these receiverships can not be justly sustained. 

UNLAWFUL AND CORRUPT CONDUCT IN HANDLING OF BANKRUPTCY FUNDS 

George W. Enelish assumed the duties of judge of the eastern dis- 
trict of Dlinois May 9, 1918. It was the custom in this district prior 
to his appointment to have one referee in bankruptcy and one depost- 
tary for bankruptcy funds. The custom of one referee for the district 
was continued by Judge English in the appointment of Charles B. 
Thomas, East St. Louis, Il. Thomas is a lawyer of ability, integrity, 
and highly respected by the bar and people generally. Prior to his 
appointment as referee in bankruptcy he had served by election as 
judge of a State court for eight years—two terms. Five banks were 
designated as depositaries for bankruptcy funds, namely, Merchants’ 
State Bank, of Centralia, Ill; First National Bank, of Coulterville, IDL; 
Union Trust Co., of East St. Louis, Ill; Drovers’ National Bank, East 
St. Louis, I.: and National Bank of Carmi, Il. The funds in these 
dopositaries were protected by good and sufficient personal and surety 
bonds. 

Judce English was a stockholder in the Centralia Bank before coming 
to Washington to accept employment as attorney in the income-tax 
department, Washington, D. C. On his coming to Washington he dis- 
posed of 12 shares of stock which he owned in said bank. After his 
appointment as Federal judge and on his return to Illinois he pur- 
chased, on February 8, 1919, 12 shares of stock in this bank, of the 
par value of $1,200- The tetal capital stock of the bank at the time 
of this purchase was $100,000. Later he disposed of this stock. For 
a short time Judge English owned 21 shares, of a total of 250 shares, 
of the First National Bank, of Coulterville, Til. This stock was dis- 
posed of in January, 1925. Judge English carried a personal account 
in the Union Trust Co., of Fast St. Louis, Il (R. pp. 255-262.) 
liis balances rarely exceeded $1,000 and were usually not above $400. 
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Under the law Federal district judges are authorized to appoint and 
remove referees in bankruptcy, to pass upon questions of appeal from 
the referee to the court, approve final reports, and grant discharges 
to bankrupts on proper application and showing. The administratio: 
of the bankruptcy law is under the jurisdiction of the Department of 
Justice. The Department of Justice maintains a corps of special ex- 
aminers who examine and audit the accounts of referees in the severa}] 
I'ederal districts of the United States and report thereon to the United 
States Attorney General. The records of the office of Referee Thomas 
were examined from time to time, and these examinations show that 
the office was properly and efficiently managed; that all funds re- 
ceived were carefully handled and properly distributed; that the bank 
rupt estates under the jurisdiction of Referee Thomas were handled 
at a cost below that which prevails in most of the districts in the 
country. There is no evidence in the record showing collusion between 
the referee in bankruptcy, Thomas, Judge English, and the depositary 
banks. The banks designated as depositaries have the confidence of 
the communities where they are located and are rated as financially 
sound. They are operated by the leading citizens of their respective 
communities : ' 

Mauy bankrupt asset and nonasset estates were administered by 
Charles B. Thomas during the time he was referee in the eastern 
district of Illinois and, so far as js disclosed by the record, no com- 
plaint was ever made to George W. English with respect to the admin 
istration and settlement of these estates. The record does show af 
firmatively that proper distribution was made of all funds received by 
Referee Thomas. The depositaries paid no interest on bankrupt 
funds. No interest is charged on bankrupt funds in any district in 
the country. The fact that it is an ever-changing fund, and estates 
are being liquidated, makes it impractical for interest to be charged. 
On November 19, 1924, on order of Hon. Rush L. Holland, Assistant 
Attorney General, an exhaustive and thorough audit and analysis of 
the books and records in Referee Thomas's office was made by Plato 
Mountjoy, an examiner for the Department of Justice. (R. pp. 682— 
710.) This examiner's report is full and complete, and is to the effect 
that the bankrupt estates have been honestly, prudently, and com- 
petently administered by Referee Thomas. On this he gives the fol- 
lowing statement: 


“ CONDUCT AND DISPATCH OF BUSINESS 


“All work is done that can be done as soon as the papers come in 
to him. Meetings are held promptly. Adjudications are made and 
notices sent out at once, Sometimes county trustees delay the work for 
a while. He has efficient clerks who send out notices promptly. 
Trustees’ accounts are checked up through Mr. Oscar Tooker, the 
chief clerk, who is a practical accountant. Dividends are declared 
promptly and final meetings are always held in all cases and upon 
proper notice.” (R. p. 684.) 

Iie concludes his report with this statement: 

“Judge Thomas is universally allowed to be a man of ability, and 
since he has been referee he has not practiced as attorney and 
counselor at law in bankruptcy proceedings. He has not purchased, 
directly or indirectly, any property of an estate in bankruptcy, nor 
was he guilty of any other acts of impropriety or any violation of 
law in connection with the discharge of his official duties, nor, as far 
as I know, is there any evidence of collusion among referee, trustecs, 
and attorneys. He has published two pamphlets for attorneys and 
trustees in bankruptcy, and those pamphlets seem to have real merit.” 
(R. p. 688.) 

Referee C. B. Thomas resigned in the early part of 1925. His sue- 
cessor is Hon. J. G. Burnside, former United States district attorney 
for eastern district of Illinois, admitted by all to be a man of ability 
and integrity. Some time in 1922 Hon. Walter C. Lindley was ap- 
pointed associate judge of the United States District Court for the 
Eastern District of Hlinois. Judge Lindley has equal control with 
Judge English in the management of bankruptcy matters. Judge 
Lindley is conceded to be an upright, capable judge, a man against 
whom nothing can be urged. No doubt Judge Lindley had full know!- 
edge touching the bankruptcy situation in this district, and the fact 
that no change was made after he became judge or during the years 
since he has been judge is persuasive proof that there was no mis- 
management of bankruptcy affairs in the district and no misconduct on 
the part of Referee Thomas. 

In connection with the general charge of the corrupt use of bank- 
ruptey funds there is alleged a specification that Judge English and 
Judge Thomas borrowed from Merchants State Bank of Centralia, I1I., 
a sum of money in total equal to the surplus, assets, and capital of 
said bank at a low rate of interest and without security. 

In reply to this allegation it is declared, first, that any amount 
under any terms borrowed by Thomas without the knowledge or solici- 
tation of Judge English constitutes no matter for which he should 
be called upon to answer. Second, the evidence specifically shows 
that Judge English borrowed from time to time the sum of $17,200 
from this bank. The evidence further shows that the officers and 
stockholders of this bank had been lifelong personal friends and neigh- 
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bors of Judge English, with whom he was accustomed to do business | 


and who were competent to form a correct judgment as to the moral 
and financial risk involved in any loan made to Judge English. The 
principal item in the grand total of $17,200 is the sum of $12,000, 
whieh sum was borrowed for the specific purpose of buying a home in 
Fast St. Louis; that this money was to be so invested was well known 
to the officers of the bank, and one of them inspected the house and 
lot which Judge English was proposing to buy and reported favor- 
ably upon it as an investment. Judge English offered to give a mort- 
gage ou the property, but this was declared unnecessary by the bank. 
Ilowever, Judge English’s wife signed the note for the loan, and a 
policy on the life of Judge English in the sum of $10,000 was taken 
out by him as additional protection for the repayment of the loan. 
Furthermore, upon this loan Judge English paid monthly interest at 
the rate of 5 per cent; thus we see that instead of this money being 
loaned without security it was fully and completely secured: First, 


} INOoNney 


in the honor and integrity of Judge English; second, in the property | 


itself; and, third, in the $10,000 life insurance policy. The fact that 
reason of his reputable conduct able to borrow the same from those 
who knew him best and longest, should not be held against him and 
made a basis for a charge of misconduct as a judge of the Federal 
court, 


ALLEGED IMPROPER SOLICITATION OF JUDGE LINDLEY 


In the fifth article of impeachment Judge English is charged with 
having made improper overtures to Judge Walter C. Lindley to appoint 
his son, George W. English, jr., to receiverships, ete., upon the im- 
plied promise of Judge English te appoint a cousin of Judge Lindley 
to like positions. 

A proper consideration of the testimony bearing upon this specifi- 
cation wholly dispels and refutes any such conclusion. The facts are 
fully set forth without dispute in a letter from Judge English to 
Judge Lindley, which is printed in the record; the letter speaks for 
itself and is susceptible of but one reasonable construction and that 
is this, that in a conservation with parties who requested the appoint- 
ment of George W. English, jr., as receiver in a case In which they 
were interested parties Judge English made the remark that he could 
not appoint his own son to such position, but that Judge Lindley 
might have the authority to do it. It is evident that later, upon re- 


| a bankrupt. 


Judge English, when needing a substantial sum of money, was by | the Federal court sitting at Indianapolis, Ind., praying for an order 


flection, Judge English realized that he was probably in error in this | 


statement with respect to the power of Judge Lindley in the premises 
and thereupon addressed the letter aforesaid, in which it is clearly 
shown that Judge English desired merely to call the attention 
Judge Lindley to the remark of Judge English and to state that upon 
reflection he did not think that Judge Lindley had such authority. 
This is all that happened; nobody was appointed, no damage is al- 
leged, no complaint was made, and no corrupt or improper motive is 
shown. 

The charge is made that bankruptcy funds were improperly manipu- 
lated so that Judge English and friends, especially his son, Farris 
English, profited thereby. This charge is made in connection with the 
fact that the Union Trust Co., an East St. Louis bank that had 
been designated a depository by Judge English in 1918, paid to Farris 
Rnglish, a son of Judge English, from April, 1924, te December of 
that year about $2,700 as interest on bankruptcy funds. 

Whatever may be said in regard to this matter, the fact remains 
that not only did Judge English not know of this until after the 
empioyment of Farris English terminated, but the fact was carefully 
concealed from him during the time it was being paid, Farris English, 
the son, was 25 or 26 years of age and had a wife and family. He 
had worked some in the Riggs National Bank in Washington, D. C., 
had taken a special course in the University of Illinois to prepare 
himself for the career of a banker, and had been cashier of the Drovers 
Trust Co., an East St. Louis bank, until he had a misunderstanding 
with some of the officials. 

Being out of employment, it was but natural that his father would 
be interested in securing a position for him. The matter was gsnu¢- 
gested by Mr. Ackerman, not an official ef the Union Trust Co., but 
a solicitor of new accounts and afterwards employed in the bend de- 
partment on a commission basis. Ackerman was an old friend of 
Judge English, and later the matter was talked over and Judge English 
specifically stated that if Farris went into the bank he wanted him 
considered on his own merits. 

Farris was hired by the bank officials at a salary of $150 per month. 
After about three months his salary was raised to $200 per month. 
Farris was dissatisfied, thinking he was not progressing rapidly enough, 
and, wanting more money, was considering a change. The bank offi. 
cials, to induce him to stay, arranged te pay him 3 per cent on the 
monthly balances on bankruptey funds in addition to his regular 
salary. This arrangement was concealed from Judge English, as shown 
by the undisputed evidence. Neither was it shown by the evidence 
that there was a shifting of funds from one bank to the other by the 
order, or with the knowledge, consent, or approval of Judge English. 
A district judge has nothing to do with designating that funds go 
into any particular depository. He simply designates the depository 


of | 
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and the referee alone has the right to direct the trustees to place the 
in a particular depository. If there was a shifting of funds 
from one depository to another, certainly Judge English, who did not 
direct or countenance it and who was absolutely ignorant of its being 
done, should rot be held to answer an impeachment charge. 

So far as Judge English is concerned, it did not constitute corrup- 
tion or improper conduct on his part, however indefensible the prac- 
tice may be as to those who indulged in it. 


ALLOWING MR. THOMAS TO PRACTICE IN BANKRUPTCY CASES 
in bankruptcy, and the Federal statutes 
declare that no referee in bankruptcy should be allowed to practice as 
an attorney and counsel at law in any bankruptcy proceedings. The 
facts with reference to this case are as follows: 

There was pending in the Federal court a petition in bankruptcy 
entitled Heuffman et al. v. Hawkins Mortgage Co. It was an invol- 
untary petition that the Hawkins Mortgage Co. should be adjudged 


Wholly ancillary to this proceeding a petition was filed 


Mr. Thomas was referee 


to prevent waste or disposition of assets by the defendant. As a mat 
ter of law it is at best a close question whether this procceding to 
prevent waste was a bankruptcy proceeding. If it was not, this aver- 
ment of judicial miscouduct on the part ef Judge English necessarily 


fails, but, at any rate, the court proceedings were wholly outside 
Judge English’s district in another State. Judge English was espe- 


cially appointed by Judge Alschuler, of Chicago, to sit and hear and 
determine the motion. Upon this petition heard in Indianapolis Judge 
English presided, Judge Thomas appeared as attorney for one of the 
parties in interest. The cause was heard, an interlocutory decree was 
entered, and, because Judge Thomas was at this time a referee in 
bankruptcy in another State, Judge English is charged with having 
permitted Mr. Thomas to practice in bankruptcy courts in violation 
of the law. 
THE SKYE CASR 

Judge English is further charged with having vacated a sentence of 
imprisonment imposed upon one F. J. Skye, and merely for the reason, 
as disclosed by the evidence, that Thomas was Skye’s attorney and 
received a fee of $2,500, an inference of corruption is drawn against 
Judge English. As disclosed by the testimony the facts are as fol- 
lows: Upon the trial of Skye a fine of $500 was imposed by Judge 
English and a sentence of four months’ jail imprisonment. Upon two 
former separate occasions application was made to Judge English for 
the remission of the jail sentence, but because of insufficiency of proof 
the application was denied. 

Upon the incident occasion upon the testimony of two reputable 
physicians, who made affidavit that Skye was suffering 
carditis and that a jail sentence would endanger bis life. The assist- 
ant district attorney brought the matter up, read the affidavits to 
Judge English, and, in view of the fact that the fine of $500 had been 
paid, JIndge English remitted the fall sentence. There is not one 
word of testimony that in any way Judge English received any benefit, 
financial or otherwise, by reason of his order in this ense, and the 
inference that he acted corruptly is wholly without foundation. 


from peri- 


FINANCIAL OBLIGATIONS OF JUDGE ENGLISH TO THOMAS 

Judge English is charged with having received from Charles B, 
Thomas the sum of $1,455, which sum was applied toward the pur- 
chase of an automobile by Judge English. The facts in this case, as 
disclosed by the evidence, are that one of the sons of Judge English 
traded in an old automobile for a new one, promising to pay $1,435 
difference. This amount was advanced by Mr. Thomas. It was after- 


wards repaid to Mr. Thomas by Judge English in full, 
IN CONCLUSION 

We wish to refer to the proposed article 5 of the 
charges. This purports to be an omnilras charge and 
of the charges formerly preferred. The attempt is made by pleading 
to establish “a course of conduct,” as the majority term it, showing 
tyranny and oppression and habitual official misbehavior. 

This charge is wholly unsupported by the testimony. The evidence 
of the clerk of the district court, testifying from the records of the 
court, shows that during his service as judge in the eastern district of 
Illinois Judge English disposed of more than 3,000 criminal cases and 
about 3,500 civil cases. He was beyond question a busy judge. In 
addition, he was called upon to hold court in other jurisdictions during 
this period which occupied months of his time. We find from this 
record that in all of this enormous volume of litigation Judge Engiish 
had controversies with but two lawyers, Thomas M. Webb and Charlies 
A. Karch, and we submit that the conduct of these two attorneys 

yas open to criticism and was of such a nature as to be subject of 
inguiry from the bench. Instead of establishing a course of tyrannical 
conduct we submit that a fair mind can draw from this evidence only 
the conclusion that English was apt in the discharge of business and 
had fewer difficulties with lawyers than the average judge, State or 
Federal. In this record no lawyer other than the two mentioned and 
one Ely, a nonresident of the district, have complained of his conduet ; 
and yet we are asked in face of this substantive proof, establishing a 


impeachment 
includes all 
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remarkable record of efficiency, to draw the conclusion that Judge Eng- 
lish was tyrannical, oppressive, and corrupt. 

As to bankruptcy matters it is evident from a consideration of the 
many duties that Judge Kaglish had to perform it was a physical and 
mental impossibility for him to superintend each bankruptcy case, nor 
did the law charge him with any such duty. But even itn bankruptcy 
cases, cases handled by Mr, Thomas, amounting to some four or five 
hundred annually for a period of seven years, there is not the slightest 
evidence of any wrongful administration of a single estate; no person 
in interest in any of these hundreds of cases has complained in this 
record; and the affirmative evidence of the two examiners, Zimmerman 
And Mountjoy, which are set out in this record completely exonerate 
Judge Thomas from any charge of wrongful conduct in connection with 
the administration of these estates, 

Certainly if there had been any wrongful handling of these estates 
by any supposed bankruptcy ring, or otherwise, Judge Walter C. Lind- 
ley, who was appointed judge for this district in 1922, with authority 
concurrent with Judge English, would have interposed and would have 
been appealed to for reticf, 

Neither do we find any evidence on this record of any attorney or 
litigant outside his district, elther in New York or elsewhere where 
Judge English held court, complaining of his conduct as a judge. 

We will not discuss the law applicable to this case at any length, 
because upon the facts the impeachment can not be sustained and for 
the further reason that the law applicable to impeachment is well 
known and well settled and accessible In the third volume of Hind's 
Precedents, 

We do, however, wish the Ifouse to consider the well-established 
principle that every defendant bas thrown around him the presumption 
of innocence until his guilt is established beyond a reasonable doubt. 
And further that if from a given state of facts there may be drawn 
two inferences, the one favorebie and the other unfavorabie, it is the 
duty of him who sits In judgment to adopt that Inference favorable 
to the accused, 

Anprew J. HIcCKrY, 
W. B. BowLtina, 
ZeBULON WEAVER, 
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To my great regret I find myself unable to agree with my colleagues | 


who constitute the majority of the Committee on the Judiciary tn the 
case of George W. English, judge of the United States Court for the 
Kastern District of Iinois, It is sought to impeach this officer of high 
crimes and misdemeanors. It is well settled, as all must concede, that 
an official can not be impeached on general principles or simply because 
it is charged he is unfit or because of the accumulation of acts of mis- 
conduct which do not themselves, individually and separately, consti- 
tute high erimes or misdemeanors. I have studied this record thor- 
oughly, have read and reread every word of the testimony and of the 
briefs, and have listened attentively to the arguments of counsel and 
the opinions presented by the members of the committee. Upon the 
whole record I can not satisfy myself that this Judge has been proven 
guilty of such acts as would justify the Tlouse of Representatives in 
preparing articles of Impeachment and in appointing managers upon the 
part of the House to prosecute those articles before and in the Senate. 
Believing profoundly, as I do, that this extraordinary proceeding should 
be invoked only in cases of extreme gravity, and that it is a proceeding 
of such supreme solemnity that it ought not to be begun without proof 
before this House sufficient to command the attention and concurrence 
of the Senate, and so can not vote for the majority committee report. 
I propose to vote no, 

I say this without intending to cast any reflection upon the distin- 
guished and industrious and conscientious subcommittee and without 
any admiration for the mistakes of the judge, 

RicHarD YATES, 
Congressman at Large from Iilinois, 
Marcu 25, 1926, 
PENSIONS 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 9966, 
a bill granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the Regular Army, and certain soldiers and 
sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such 
soldiers and sailors, and ask unanimous consent that it be 
considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BYRNS. What is the bill? 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
want to ask the gentleman from Minnesota, who is the ranking 
minority member on the committee? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Ursuaw. I will say this is unant- 
mously reported by the committee. 

Mr. DAVIS. No opposition? 

Mr. KNUTSON. None whatever. 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. The Clerk will report the bill, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9966) granting pensions and increase of pensions to 
certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and 
to widows of such soldiers and sailors 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject 
to the provisions and limitations of the pension laws— 

The name of Mollie Rauchman, widow of Charles Rauchman, iate 
of Troop M, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Agnes Kimble, dependent mother of George L. Kimble, 
late apprentice seaman United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lien of that she is 
how receiving. 

The name of Ida M. Whitmore, widow of Thomas L. Whitmore, !ate 
of Company BH. Sixteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Indlin 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Eldoris Y. Green, late of Company G, Seventh Regt- 
ment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Charles 8S. Simmers, late of Company F, Ninth Regi- 
ment Massachusetts Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $18 per month, 

The name of Frank R. DeLany, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry. and Troop I, Sixth Regiment United States 
Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month. 

The name of Mary A. McKay, widow of Robert McKay, late sea- 
man of the U. 8S. S. Independence, United States Navy, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $35 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of John Cronin, late of Company C, Eighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel L, Fiste, late of Company B, Thirty-first Regi- 
ment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of Edith Hampel, widow of Edward J. Hampel, late of 
the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name John McDonald, late fireman, second class, U. 8. 8. St. 
Paul, United States Navy, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $15 per month. 

The name of James Surridge, late of Capt. C. W. Case’s company, 
Idaho Volunteers of 1878, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Frederick Kull, late of Company H, First Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Everett W. Fuller, late of Troop D, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Dovillo Warner, late of Company B, Eighteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Columbus A. Bearden, late of Troop K, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him a 
pénsion at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Rebecca J. Hertslet, widow of Henry T. Hertslet, late 
of Company A, Thirteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of James Montgomery, alias James Youns, late of Com- 
pany G, Fourteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Hstab- 
lishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu 
of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Susan C. Glidden, widow of Stephen B. Glidden, late 
blacksmith, second class, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, with $6 per month 
additional for each minor child of the sailor until they reach the age 
of 16 years, in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Hixon, late of Company E, Sixteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of George W. Vineyard, late of Company M, Third Regi- 
ment Georgia Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Oscar C. Settle, late of the United States Marine Corps, 
Regular Dstablishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month, 
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The name of James W. Dougherty, late of Fourth Battery, New 
York Light Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $15 per month. 
The name of Harry E. Pangborn, late of Company IF, Sixty-fifth | 
megiment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $20 per month, 
yYhe name of James Carroll, late of Company C, First Regiment 
[united States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
rhe name of Raymond FE, Daniels, late of Company G, Twenty- | 
seventh Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and | 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he fs | 
pow receiving. 
The name of Harry W. Feldman, late of the United States Navy, 
Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per | 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. | 
The name of Frank A, Kicin, late of the Hospital Corps, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the | 
rate of $17 per month ia lieu of that he ts now receiving. 
The name of Mary Elseser, former widow of Valentine Steil, late 
tattery C, First Regiment United States Artillery, and pay her a 
the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 











of 
pension at 
receiving. 
The name of James B. Pitcher, alias James Pritchard, late of Com- 
pany G, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that 
he is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph Il. Cote, late of Company G, First Regiment 
Maine Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$50 per month In Neu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Paul C. Stoval, who served under the name of Paul C. 
Skubevis, late of the Twelfth Company United States Coast Artillery | 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of | 
$12 per month. 

The name of Henry H. C. Meinshausen, late of Troop H, Third 
Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving, 

The name of William J. Trevessick, alias William J. Treffick, or 
Treppick, late of the United States Navy, U. S. S. Brooklyn, Regular 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $17 per month. 
The name of Jacob Amberg, lute of Troop D, Fifth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Samuel W. Van Riper, late of Company E, Thirty- 
second Regiment, and Company E, Twenty-first Regiment, United States 
Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert McCleary, late of Troop L, Nineteenth Regiment 
Kansas Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month In lieu of that he fs now receiving. 

The name of Frank Bowen, late of Company I, Nineteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Agnes I. Harris, dependent mother of Millard fF’. Harris, 
late of the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rollin P. Ham, late of Company L, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of William N. Bamforth, late of Troop G, Fourth Regi- 
ment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Robert H. Walsh, late of Company C, Second Regiment 
Wisconsin National Guards, Regular Establishment, border defense, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Robert H. Johnson, late of Company I, Nineteenth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Robert L. Bates, late of Company M, Third Regiment 
Georgia Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $15 per month. 

The name of Vincent Skosky, late of Battery K, Fourth Regiment 
United States Artillery, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in Meu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Harry W. Clark, late of Company L, Twenty-ninth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Archie H. Wright, late of Company I, Thirty-third 
Regiment Michigan Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month, 

The name of Frances O. McFarland, widow of Munroe McFarland, 
late captain, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, and briga- 
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dier general National Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 
per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Albert McAllister, late of Troop M, Sixth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of John C, Heim, late of Company E, First Regiment 
United States Volunteer Engineers, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Edward Lee, late of Company B, Twenty-cighth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Arthur K. Stearns, late of Troop F, Eighth Regiment 


| United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 


rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah FE. Baker, dependent mother of Henry Baker, 
late of Company F, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of William S. Nevius, late of Companies C and M, Second 
Regiment United States Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of James A. Berry, late of Company K, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that is now 
receiving. 

The name of Rudolph Allmers, late of Company B, Two-hundred 


he 


; and third Regiment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him 


a pension at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of Kate Urell, widow of Michael FE. Urell, alias Charles 
Welsh, late of Company K, Seventeenth Regiment United States In- 
fantry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Parker, widow of Moses Parker, late of Com- 
pany D, First Regiment Oregon Volunteer Mounted Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary Ann Griffin, widow of William M. Griffin, late 
of Capt. John F. Miller's company, Oregon Volunteers, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Emma Root, widow of John F. Root, late of Company 
F, Bighth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Caroline Sublett, widow of Linneus B. Sublett, late 
of Company C, First Regiment Missouri Volunteers (Mounted In- 
fantry), Mexican War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Irvin Barrett, dependent father of James Barrett, 
late of Company H, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States In- 
fantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Matthew McCabe, late of Company A, Sixth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Oliver T. Butler, late of Company L, Second Regiment 
Texas Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $15 per month. 

The name of Lewis C. Sparkman, late of Company H, Second Regi- 
ment Texas Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month. 

The name of John Sence, late of Quartermaster Corps, United 
States Army, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Helen A. Dougherty, widow of John J. Dougherty, late 
second lieutenant, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Timothy Jordan, late of Company I, Third Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of August Fischer, late of Lieutenant Schwethelm's 
Second Company, Kerr County Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Katherine F. Candee, widow of Ralph Candee, late of 
Company F, First Regiment Connecticut Infantry, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Fanni«c 8. Skinner, widow of Samuel G. Skinner, late 
of Company K, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Volunteer 
Infantry, war with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, with $15 per month additional on account of the soldier's 
he!pless and dependent child, William W. Skinner, in lieu of that she 
is now receiving, the additional penson to continue during the period 
of helplessness of the child, 
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The name of Mitchell Lenofr, late of Company A, Vighth Regiment 
United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William Bstes, late of Troup I, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Richard laggerty, late of Company A, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per mofith. 

The name of Alvah C. Frink, late of Company B, Fifth Reciment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sarah Jane Johnson, widow of Robert Johnson, late of 
Company A, Sixth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Tieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Peter Schoendorff, late of Company A, Seventh Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ilyram Colwell, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavairy, Recalar Establishment, and pay bim a pension 
at the rate of $24 per month in liew of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Sara de Roseey Murray, widow of Arthur Murray, 
late major general, United States Army, retired, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $70 per month in Heu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Alice L. Shumate, dependent mother of Ora B. Shu- 
mute, late of Compeny L, Pighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, 
wer with Spain, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth J, Shafer, widow of George W. Shafer, late 
of Captain Foster's Company D, Colevel Bee's volunteer battalion, 
Utah Expedition, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Eva Hudson, former widow of John J. Rench, late of 
Troop E, Seventh Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular Bstablish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary F. Croucher, widow of Carl Croucher, late of 
Company E, Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay ber a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas J. Brickert, late of Battery C, First Regiment 
United States Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Amanda J. Kirkpatrick, widow of Witiam Kirkpatrick, 
Inte of B Battalion, Bighteenth Regiment Kansas Cavatry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Heu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Millie Lawson, widow of Walter Lawson, alias Walker 
Taween, late of Company EF, Twenty-fifth Regiment United States In- 
faniry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Joseph P. Crider, late of Company A, Blanco County 
‘Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$80 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Mackadew, late of Troop C, Ninth Regiment 
United States Cavairy, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Mary FE. Hackett, widow of Ira A. Hackett, late of 
Company B, Third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now recciving. 

The name of Nelson B. Marshall, late of Company H, Twenty-third 
Regiment Kansas Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $8 per month. 

The name of Mae Brownlee, widow of Peter Brownlee, late of the 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month, with $2 per mouth additional for each of the sailor's children 
under 16 years of age, in lieu of the pension she is now receiving. 

The name of Francis A. Lick, alias Augustus Lick, late of Company 
GQ, Twenty-seventh Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is 
now receiving. 

The name of Henry Oceltgardt, late musician, Third Regiment United 
States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Juliana Macmanus, widow of Charles Macmanus, late 
assistant surgeon, Third Regiment Louisiana Militia Infantry, Mexican 
War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Jennie C. Leydet, widow of Joseph Leydet, late of 
Rattery L, Third Regiment United States Artiflery, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Belle Opdycke, widow of George Opdycke, late of 
Troop F, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of James Shanley, alias James Croley, late of Company B, 
Fourteenth United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pen- 
sion at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
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The name of John Scott, late of Company H, First Regiment Colo- 
rado Infantry, war with Spain, and pay bim a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Frank Siddall, late of Troop F, First Regiment 1; ited 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
$20 per month. 

‘The name of Winnie Turner, widow of Wallace Turner, late of 
Troop L, Ninth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Mary St. Clair, widow of Caleb St. Clair, Inte of 
Company B, Eleventh, and Company B, Sixteenth, Regiments United 
States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of John C. Clark, late of Company FE, Seventh Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ella 8. MeCaleb, widow of Thomas J. McCaleb, late of 
Company E, First Regiment Virginia Volunteers, Mexican War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per month im lieu of that 
now receiving. 

The name of Robert P. Leach, late of Company A, Fifteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $36 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of James W. Fisher, late of Company H, Fighth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a_ pen- 
sion at the rate of $40 per month in lieu of that he is now receivine. 

The name of Tide Owens, late unassigned reeruit, Thirty-sixth 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 

The name of Anna 8. Givens, widow of Hiram M. Givens, late 
private, band, Second Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving.’ 

The name of Ida B. Davis, dependent mother of Jesse W. Davis, 
late of Troop A, Twelfth Regiment United States Cavalry, Philippine 
insurrection, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Arthur Egleston, late of Company M, First Regiment 
Ohio Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month. 

The name of Mary A. Wilson, widew of Jay Wilson, late of Troop D, 
Third Regiment United States Dragoons, Mexican War, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of James Matjoy, late of Troop H, Ninth Regiment Uniicd 
States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month. 

The name-of Jeremiah Fite, late of Troop A, Eighth Regiment 
Tnited States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Charles A. Cherry, late of One hundred and twenty- 
first Company, United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establish- 
ment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $30 per month in licu of 
that he ts now receiving. 

The name of Godfrey Miiller, alias John Maier, late of Troop A, 
Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now re- 
ceiving. 

The name of Edward A. Junck, late of Capt. Theedore Tuschinsk!'s 
Company K, Forty-ninth Regiment Texas Militia, Indjan wars, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of James A. Patton, late of Capt. Buck Robert's Com- 
pany, Texas Minute Men, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Gomer J. Davis, alias Gomer J. Parry, late of Company 
B, Thirty-second Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Thomas 8S. Garen, late of U. 8. 8S. Vermont, United 
Btates Navy, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$18 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Margaret M. Baxter, widow of William J. Baxter, late 
commodore, United States Navy, retired, and pay her a pension at tho 
rate of $50 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Mary C. Corbett, widow of James Corbett, late of Com- 
pany H, Second Battalion, Bleventh Regiment United States Infantry, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in Tieu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William McCoy, late of Company K, Nineteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Dstablishment, and pay him 2 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Anna M. Myers, widow of Richard Myers, late of Bat- 
tery M, Fourth Regiment United States Artillery, Regular Bstablish- 
ment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 


of 


she is 
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The name of George H. Walker, late seaman, United States Navy, | 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $24 per | 


rhe name of Michael Dugan, late of Battery F, Second Regiment 

I States Artillery, war with 
of $20 per month. 

of Marion M. 


Spain, and pay him a pension at 


name late 


Woollum, of the Fightieth Company 
Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay 


Coast 
vnsion at the rate of $8 per month. | 
| 


1": | States 
i name of Honora Hunt, widow of Patrick Hunt, late of Battery 
Regiment United States Artillery, 
a pe on at the rate of $12 per month. 
of John A. C. Hazel, late of Company FE, Second Regiment 
tT" States Infantry, Regular Establishment. and pay him a pension | 
++ the rite of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. | 
name of Ernest W. Raper, late of Company H, Seventh Ree 
yhio Infentry, war with Spain, 


Indian wars, and pay her 


ime 


iment 
and pay him a pension at the rate of | 
month 

‘| pame of Curtis R. Wheeler, late of One hundred and sixty-third | 
Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, 
him a pension at the rate of $24 per month, 

ime of Louis F. Plummer, late of Troop H, Eighth Regiment 
Tnited States Cavalry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension | 
of $12 per month in lieu of that 
| reme of Eliza Porter, 


4 ife 
H e's 


he is now receiving. 
widow of Samuel Porter, late of Company | 
tcenth Regiment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, Regular Establish 
nt, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The rame of Jasper Traver, late of Company E, Fourth Regiment | 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate 
f $30 per month in lien of that he is now receiving. 
lhe name of Mary Downes, dependent mother of James A. 

of Company F, Ninth Regiment 
Spain, 





Downes, 
Massachusetts Infantry, war with 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Margaret Hiller, widow of Rudolph Ililler, late of Com 
pany D, Ninth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receivin 


rhe name of Osear L. Uughes, late of Company D, Twenty-ninth 
tegiment United States Infantry. Philippine insurrection, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of Henry Smith, late of Company B, Twenty-second Regi- 


ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

rhe name of Myrtle C, Harrison, widow of Emry Marrison, late of 
Company D, Seventeenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular | 


Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month, and 
£4 per month additional on account of the minor 
reaches the age of 16 years, in lieu 


sne 


receiving 


of that she is now 
The name of Emma McGowen, dependent mother of Charles FE. 
MeGowen, late of Troop D, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, 
Regular Istablishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per | 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 
The name of Henry P. Logsdon, dependent 


child of the soldier | 
| 
| 


father of Mathias Logs- 
late of Troop G, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular | 


don 
Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lien of that he is now receiving. 

The name 
late of Troop 


Dickerson, widow 
Seventh 


of Vona of James William Dickerson, 
H, Regiment United States Cavalry, Regular 
Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in 
lieu of that she is now receiving. 

The tame of Pearl Elizabeth Worley, widow of Walter Worley, late | 
rhirty-fifth Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular | 
Fstablishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, 

with $4 per month additional for each child of the soldier under 16 

years of age. 


of 


The rame of George H. Klein, jr., late of Company D, Sixty-fifth 
Regiment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension 
at the rete of $12 per month. 

The name of Fred Bronson, late of Company G, Twelfth Regiment | 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the | 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Elizabeth M. Hinds, widow of James 

the United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month, with $2 per month additional 
for each child of the sailor under 16 years of age. 

The name of William B. Raper, late of Company I, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pen- 
Sion at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Ruth 8S. Gleaves, widow of Benjamin F. Gleaves, late 
of Captain Hill’s company, Tennessee Volunteers, Indian wars, and 


pay her a pension at the rate of §20 per month in lieu of that she is 
how receiving. 


R. Hinds, late 


ot 
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1, Third Regiment 
him a - 


The 


Tennessee 


name of James slack, 
Infantry, war with 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Helen R. Cantwell, widow 
second lieutenant of Company G, Twelfth 
fantry, war with Mexico, and pay her a pension at the rate of $40 per 
month in lieu of that she is now receiving, 

The name of William Bartlett, of Company D, 
ment Ohio Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and pay ! 
at the rate of $18 per month. 

The of Emma R. Payne, 
Troop G, Nineteenth Regiment 
her a the 


Ss late of Company 


Spain, and pay pension the 
of Edward Cantwell, late 


Regiment United States In 


late Fourth Regi 


im a pension 


name of 


Kansas Cavalry, 
S20 per 


widow N. 
Indian 
in 


tobert late of 
and pay 


that is 


layne, 
wars, 


pension at rate of month lieu of she 


now receiving. 


The name of George Eliff, late of Company M, Sixth Regiment, 


and Company M, Eighteenth Regiment, United States Infantry, Regu 
lar Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month. 

The name of Andrew Hammond, dependent father of William A, 


Hammond, late of Seventeenth 


Regular Establishment, and pay 


Battery United States Field Artillery 


him a pension at the rate of $20 per 
month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 
The name of Frank Miller, late of United States Navy, Reguiar 


Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 


The name of Jessie Clemens, widow of Maxwell Clemens, late of the 
United States Navy, Philippine 
at the rate of $20 per month. 


insurrection, and pay her a pension 

rhe name of Jane Kerr, widow of James Kerr, late of Company D, 
Eleventh Regiment United States Infantry, Mexican war, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of that 


she is now 


receiving. 

The name of Edward Wilson, late of Company 
ment United States Infantry, 
pension at the $20 
ceiving. 

The name of William V. 
Regiment United States 
pension at the rate of 
receiving. 


The name of Katie O'Rourke, widow of James @Rourke, late of the 


F, Sixteenth 
Establishment, and 
in lieu of that he 


Regi- 
him a 
now re- 


lecular 
month 


pay 
rate of per is 
Schwoyer, 
Infantry, 


$24 per 


late of Company M, Nineteenth 
war with Spain, and pay 
month in lieu of that he 


him a 
is now 


United States Marine Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay her a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of Simeon B. Card, late of the United States Marine 


Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 


$20 per month. 
The name of Carrie Estella Robinson, former widow of Alvin W. 
Collier, late of Troop HU, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, 


Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 
The name of William ©. Blevins, late of Company C, Texas Frontier 


Battalion, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month. 
The name of Henry G. Jones, late of Company "E, Twenty-first 


Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him 
a pension at the rate of $15 per month. 

The name of Susanna Vernon, foster mother of James B. Teacock, 
late of Company K, Eighth Regiment Obio Infantry, war with Spain, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in leu of that 
she is now receiving. 

The name of Richard C. James, late of Company D, First Regiment 
Nebraska Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $80 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Esther Schwab, widow of Edwin Schwab, late of Com- 
pany G, Twelfth Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 


The name of Harry Prown, late of Company H, First Regiment 
Wyoming Infanity, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 


rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John H. Crim, late of Company F, Nineteenth Regt- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiy- 
ing. 

The name 
company, 


of Thomas A. Brassfield, late of Thomas C, Galloway's 
idaho Volunteers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Hannah J. Clark, widow of William H. Clark, late of 
Conrpany E, Fifth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that she is 
now receiving. 

The name of James M. Allen, late of Company M, Twelfth Regiment 
Tnited States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $6 per month. 


The name of Lillard Collins, late of Company M, Second Regiment 


Tennessee Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $12 per month, 
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The name of Sophia Rasenbranck, widow of Henry Rasenbranck, late 
of Company F, Thirty-first Regiment United States Infantry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Daniel Castator, late of Troop D, Sixth Regiment 
United States. Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 

The name of Quo-tasch Aquisse, widow of Choor Aquisse, alias 
Chereguis, late of Company B, Battalion First Regiment Arizona In- 
fantry, Indian wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
month 

The name of Christina Stenger, widow of Ferdinand Stenger, late 
of Troop kK, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month in lieu of that she 
is now receiving 

The name of William EF. McElroy, alias Edward W. McElroy, late 
of Company Hl, First Regiment North Carolina Infantry, war with 
Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate of $18 per month. 

The name of Mary C, Crowder, widow of Thomas E. Crowder, late 
of Company I, Eighteenth Regiment United States Infantry, Regular 
Iistablishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $25 per month in 
licu of that she is now receiving. 

The name of Maria J. Harms, widow of Thomas Harms, late of 
the United States Navy, Regular EstalWlishment, and pay her a pension 
at the rate of $25 per month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 

the name of John W. Vayne, late of One hundred and sixty-fifth 
Company United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, 
and pay him a pension at the rate of $15 per month, 

The name of Isaac Blake, late of Troop I, Ninth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, ludian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of $20 
per month, . 

The name of Frederick A. Emery, late of Company K, Twenty-third 
Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Mattie Jackson, widow of Richard J. Jackson, late of 
Company C, Second Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay ber a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that 
she is now receiving. 

fhe name of Leonia Rice, widow of Noah H. Rice, late of Com- 
pany K, First Regiment North Carolina National Guard, border de- 
fense, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month, with $2 
per month additional on account of each child of the soldier under 16 
years of age. 

The name of Ellen Bb, Spiller, former widow of Meredith Spiller, 
late of Company D, Fifth Regiment Louisiana Militia Infantry, Mexi- 
can War, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month. 

The name of Anton Muller, late of Companies A and D, Twelfth 
Regiment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay 
him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Herbert FE. Poynter, late of the United States sub- 
marine S—3?, United States Navy, Regular Establishment, and pay bim 
a pension at the rate of $72 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. * 

The name of Atwood P. Latham, late acting hospital steward, Hos- 
pital Corps, United States Army, war with Spain, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $24 per month. 

The name of William A. Rogers, late of Twenty-sccond Company 
United States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $6 per month. 

The name of Albert Long, late of Company G, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $18 per month in lieu of that he is now 
receiving. 

The name of Mary Hare Mason, widow of Charles Field Mason, 
late brigadier general, Medical Corps, United States Army, and pay 
her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of the compensa- 
tion that she is now receiving. 

The name of Richard Sullivan, late of Battery A, Sixth Regiment 
United States Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
the rate of §15 per month. 

The name of Michael Keenan, late of Troop A, Second Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian ware, and pay bim a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that be is now receiving. 

The name of Ida J. Hitt, widow of Amos F. Hitt, late of Capt. 
Thomas C. Galloway’s company, Idaho Volunteers, Indian wars, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Ida L. Von Harten, widow of William H. E. Von 
Harten, late of the United States Navy, war with Spain, and pay ber 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month. 

The name ef Anna McKenzie, former widow of Griffin Holbrook, 
late of Company B, United States Mounted Rifles, Mexican War, and 
pay her a pension at the rate of $80 per month. 

The name of Junius Peak, late captain Company B, Frontier Bat- 
talion Texas Rangers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month, 
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The name of Richard T. Basye, late of Company I, Nineteenth R. 
ment Kansas Volunteer Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a nine ol 
at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving oe 

The name of Herbert W. Morris, late of Company €, ‘Phiri, first 
Regiment United States Volunteer Infantry, war with Spain, and 
pay him a pension at the rate of $12 per month. : 

The name of Benjamin F. Krouse, late of Company C, Third R 
ment Illinofs Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pe 
rate of $10 per month. 

The name of Ora Horton Wyeth, widow of Marlborovgh C. wy, 
late major and lieutenant colonel, Medical Corps, United States 
Army, and pay her a pension at the rate of $50 per month in liey 
of that she is pow receiving. 

The name of John 8S. Ormsby, late of Company G, Sixty-fifth | 
ment New York Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pens 
the rate of $24 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of James N. McNew, late of Company H, Third Regiment 
Tennessee Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at 
rate of $12 per month. 

The name of William F, Pohl, late of Company M, Thirteenth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pensior 
the rate of $12 per mouth. 

The name of Malinda Crouch, widow of Washington H. Crouch, late 
of Company I, Second Regiment Oregon Mounted Volunteers, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $30 per month in lieu of 
that she is now receiving. 

The name of Eva J. Miller, widow of Hurley S. Miller, late of the 
One hundred and thirty-second Company, United States Coast Artillery 
Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of 
$12 per month, with $2 per month additional for each of the soldier's 
minor children until the age of 16 years is attained. 

The name of Cordelia Green, dependent mother of James J. Green, 
late of Company B, Fifty-eighth Regiment United States Infantry, 
Regular Establishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per 
mouth, with the proviso that no part of this pension shall be de- 
ducted on account of compensation erroneously granted her. 

The name of Anton Aggermann, late of Troop A, Eighth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $20 per month. 

The name of Bliza Tobin, dependent mother of Frank T. Carroll, 
late gunner’s mate, third class, United States Navy, Regular Esta)b- 
lishment, and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu 
of that she is now receiving. 

The name of William J. Webb, late of Company H, Tenth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Emily Jane Mills, widow of Cyrus Mills, late of Com- 
pany F, Twenty-third Regiment United States Infantry, Indian wars, 
and pay her a pension at the rate of $20 per month in Neu of that she 
is now receiving. , 

The name of Zachary T. Anthony, late of Company K, First Regi- 
ment United States Infantry, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Conrad E. Nelson, late of Fifth Company, United 
States Coast Artillery Corps, Regular Establishment, and pay him a 
pension at the rate of $8 per month, 

The name of Tena Allard, widow of Silas J. Allard, late of Troop 
B, Sixth Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian wars, and pay her 
a pension at the rate of $20 per month in lieu of that she is now 
receiving. 

The name of Sarah J. Willoughby, widow of Thomas Willoughby, 
late of Company RB, Third Regiment United States Cavalry, Indian 
wars, and pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of Stephen H. Lovett, late of Company H, Fifth Regiment 
United States Infantry, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at tle 
rate of $30 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Forrest BE. Andrews, late of Battery I, Sixth Regiment 
United States Artillery, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $17 per month in lieu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Frank G. Lind, late of Troop H, Twelfth Regiment 
United States Cavalry, Philippine insurrection, and pay him a pension 
at the rate of $12 per month. 

The name of John C. Ballmann, late of Company K, First Resi- 
ment Ohio Infantry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the 
rate of $24 per month in Neu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of David Tazeler, late of Troop F, Sixth Regiment United 
States Cavalry, war with Spain, and pay him a pension at the rate 
of $20 per month. 

The name of Francis Shetais, alias Frank Stay, late scout, Renville 
Minnesota Rangers, Indian wars, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month fn Heu of that he is now receiving. 

The name of Rupert C. Richards, insane, late of the United States 
Navy, Regular-Establishment, and pay him a pension at the rate of 
$30 per month during the continuance of bis mental incompetency. 
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miral, 
ner month in lieu of that she is now receiving. 


for the 


», Columbus A. 


51. Robert L. 


64, Matthew 
70. Oliver T. Butler. 


bill is a substitute 
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name of Susan M. Williams, widow of George W. Williams, late 
United States Navy, and pay her a pension at the rate | 


following 


to the Committee on Pensions: 


» 517. Mollie Rauchman. 
3, Agnes Kimble. 


. Ida M. Whitmore. 
. Eldoris Y. Green. 
». Charles 8. Simmers. 
Frank R. DeLany. 


‘32 Mary A. MeKay. 
5. John Cronin. 


Samuel L. Fiste. 


-i0. Edith Hampel, 


_ John MeDonald. 
5. James Surridge. 
. Frederick Kull. 


14. Everett W. Fuller. 


Dovillo Warner. 
tearden., 
7. Rebecca J. Hertalet. 
52. James Montgomery. 
31. Susan C. Glidden. 

‘8. Joseph Hixon. 

39, George W. Vineyard. 
. Osear C. Settle. 

3. James W. Dougherty. 
3. Harry E. Pangborn. 
> James Carroll. 

». Raymond E. Daniels. 


+. Harry W. Feldman. 


. Frank A. Klein. 


4). Mary Elseser. 


;. James B. Pitcher. 
Joseph FI. Cote. 
+4. Paul C. Stoval. 
. Henry, WH. C. 
shausen 


Jacob Amberg. 


. Frank Bowen. 


29. Agnes I. Harris. 


2 Rollin P. Ham, 


5. Robert H. Walsh. 

. Robert H. Johnson. 
Bates, 
45. Vincent Skosky. 

i7. Harry W. Clark. 

2. Archie H, Wright. 


995. Frances O. McFarland, 
21. Albert McAllister. 


. John C. Heim, 

. Edward Lee. 

3. Arthur K. Stearns. 
. Sarah E. Baker. 

7. William S. Nevius. 


59. James A. Berry. 


. Rudolph Allmers, 
2. Kate Urell. 
. Mary C. Parker. 
. Mary Ann Griffin, 
. Emma Root. 
3. Caroline Sublett. 
. Irvin Barrett. 
McCabe, 


. Lewis C. Sparkman. 
. John Sence. 
3. Helen A. Dougherty. 
8. Timothy Jordan. 
. August Fischer. 


. Katherine F. Candee. 


’. Fannie S. Skinner. 
3. Mitchell Lenoir. 
. William Estes. 
- Richard Taggerty. 
>. Alvah C. Frink. 
. Sarah 
. Peter Schoendorff. 
. Hyram Colwell, 
. Sara de R. Murray. 
. Alice L. Shumate. 
. Blizabeth J. Shafer. 
8. Eva Hudson. 
32. Mary F. Croucher. 
0. Thomas J. Brickert. 


5. Millie Lawson, 


3132. Joseph P. Crider. 


. Richard Mackadew. 
. Mary FE. Hackett. 

. Nelson B. Marshall, 
3. Mae Brownlee. 
Francis A. Lick. 

. Henry Oclgardt. 

% Juliana Macmanus., 
8. Jennie C. Leydet. 
3. Belle Opdycke. 
James Shanley. 


4. 
52. John Scott. 
55. Prank Siddall. 


. Winnie Turner. 
. Mary St. Clair. 
. John C. Clark. 
. Ela 8S. MeCaleb. 
Robert P, Leach, 


Mein- 
3. William J. Trevessick. 


31. Samuel W. Van Riper. 
2. Robert McCleary. 


. William N. Bamforth, 


Jane Johnson. 


TT. R. 4866. 
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i . 4945. 
Hi. R. 4065, 
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5. Edward A. 
. James A, 
8. Gomer J. 
. Thomas 8S. Garen. 

. Margaret M. Baxter, 
. Mary C. Corbett. 

. Willam MeCoy, 

38. Anna M, M 


Tlouse 


James W. Fisher. 
Tide Owens. 

Anna §. Givens. 
Ida B. Davis. 
Arthur H. Egleston. 
Mary A. Wilson, 
James Matjoy. 
Jeremiah Fite. 
Charlies A. Cherry. 
Godfrey Muller. 
Junek, 
Patton. 
Davis. 


ers. 


9. George 1. Walker. 
75. Michael Dugan. 





. 5753. 
. 5TS4. 
. 5867. 
. 592. 
. OSOS, 
. 5HOR, 
. 5912. 
. GOLD, 
. BOS. 
. 6076. 
. GORA, 
. 6135. 
. 6159. 
. 6278. 
. 6280, 
. 6433. 
. 6447. 
. 6459, 
. 6470. 
. 6476. 
. BH92. 
. 6802, 
. 6818, 
. 6R39. 
. 64T. 
. 6958. 


. 7023. 


. Marion M. Woollum, 
. 5600, 
. 5608, 
. 5615. 
. 5670. 
. 5676. 
. 56712. 
. 5713. 
. 5720. 
. 5749. 


Honora Hunt. 
John A, C, Uazel. 
Ernest W. Raper. 
Curtis R. Wheeler. 
Louis F. Plummer, 
Eliza Porter. 
Jasper Traver. 
Mary Downes. 
Margaret Hiller. 
Oscar L. Hughes. 
Henry Smith. 
Myrtle C. Harrison, 
Emma McGowen. 
Henry P, Logsdon. 
Vona Dickerson. 


Pearl Elizabeth Worley. 


George H. Klein, jr. 
Fred Bronson. 
Flizabeth M. Hinds, 
William B. Raper. 
Ruth 8. Gleaves. 
James 8S. Black. 
Helen R. Cantwell 
William Bartlett. 
Emma R,. Payne. 
George Eliiff. 
Andrew Hammond, 
Frank Miller. 
Jessie Clemens. 
Jane Kerr. 

Edward Wilson. 
William V. Schwoyer. 
Katie O'Rourke. 
Simeon B. Card. 
Carrie E. Robinson, 
William C. Blevins, 
Henry G. Jones. 


. Susanna Vernon. 


7229. Richard C. James, 


. Esther Schwab. 
2. Harry Brown. 


5. John H. Crim. 


. Thomas A. Brassfield. 
. Hannah J. Clark. 


25. James M. Allen. 


. Lillard Collins. 
5. Sophia Rasenbranck, 
. Danie) Castator. 
5. Quo-tasch Aquisse. 
. Christina Stenger. 


52. William E. MePlroy, 


. Mary C. Crowder. 
2. Maria J. Harms, 


53. John W. Payne. 


8. Isaac Blake. 

5. Frederick A. Emery. 
. Mattie Jackson. 

. Leonia Rice. 


7939. Ellen E. Spiller. 


. Anton Muller. 
. Herbert BE. Poynter. 
. William A. Rogers, 


31. Atwood P. Latham, 


32. Albert Long. 

5. Mary Hare Mason. 

. Richard Sullivan. 

. Michael Keenan, 

. Ida J. Hitt. 

. Ida L. Von Harten, 
. Anna McKenzie. 

. Junius Peak. 

7. Richard T. Basye. 
2. Herbert W. Morris. 
3%. Benjamin F. Krouse, 
. Ora Horton Wyeth. 
. John 8. Ormsby. 

. James N. 
. William F. Pohl. 
. Malinda Crouch. 
. Eva J. Miller. 

. Cordelia Green. 

. Anton Aggerman, 


McNew. 


Eliza Tobin. 
Wiliam J, Webb, 
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. R. 9075. 


It Emily Jane Milla. H.R. 9418. Frank G. Lind. 
H.R. 9002. Zachary T. Anthony. 11. R. 9422. John C. Ballmana, 
H. R. 9139. Conrad E. Nelson, Il. R, 9449. David Tazeler. 

HW. R.9197. Tena Allard. H.R. 9535. Francis Shetais, 

H. R. 9280. Sarah J. Willoughby. H. R. 9557. Rupert C. Richarda, 
Hi. R. 9329. Stephen H. Levett. H.R. 9742. Susan M. Williams. 
Hi. R. 9376. Forrest E, Andrews. 


During the reading of the bill the following occurred: 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 


paragraph read. I want to ask the chairman of this com- 
mittee in charge of this bill just how much longer is tho 


neglect and the injustice which is shown the Spanish-American 
War veterans to continue? Are we to adjourn without action 
on May 15 and let this injustice continue and go over for 
another year? 

Mr. KNUTSON. That is not the plan, I will say to the 
gentleman, of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is not that more important than any other 
bill the gentleman may bring in from his committee now—to 
do justice to these Spanish-American War veterans and give 
them proper recognition ? 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman understands this day has 
been set aside under the rules for the consideration of omnibus 
pension legislation. 

Mr. BLANTON, 

Mr. KNUTSON. 
H. R. 8132. 

Mr. BLANTON. The road to the front door of the chairman 
of the Committee on Rules is open at all times, and the gentle- 
man surely could get in there if he tried. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I want to say 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman used to be the whip of this 
House on the Republican side, and surely he can get up enough 
influence to get to the Rules Committee room. 

Mr. KNUTSON. There has been no necessity to go to the 
Rules Committee. 

Mr, BLANTON. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, yes 

Mr. BLANTON, I have heard it rumored around this Cham- 
ber and im the corridors of this Capitol and in the House Office 
Building that it has been arranged for this Congress to adjourn 
without passing what is known as the Knutson bill, which is 
to do justice to the veterans of the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I can tell the gentleman that whoever in- 
formed the gentleman to that effect is mistaken. There is 
nothing to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Can the gentleman promise that before 
adjournment we shall get that bill passed? 

Mr. KNUTSON, The gentleman has every reason to believe 
that we will be able to get it up in the regular order. 

Mr. BLANTON. We are now passing our last supply bill. 
When the Senate gets through with the supply bills we know 
what will happen. Congress will adjourn, and it ought to 
adjourn. If we do not get this Spanish-American War vet- 
erans’ bill into the other Chamber pretty soon, it will not pass 
for another year, and for another year the veterans of the 
Spanish war will suffer injustice. 

Mr. KNUTSON. The gentleman is assuming full responsi- 
bility for not having asked the Committee on Rules for a rule. 
I want to say that I resent the way in which the Committee 
on Rules has been bombarded. It is absolutely without blame. 
Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman lets this Congress ad- 
journ, and we go over for another year, with this injustice 
continued, we will hold the gentleman's committee responsible. 

Mr. KNUTSON. You can hold the chairman of the com- 
mittee responsible. His shoulders are broad. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield, I have the floor. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Will the gentleman yield a 
moment while I make a suggestion on that bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes, 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The Committee on Invalid 
Pensions under the rules of the House has autherity to report 
at any time on general pension legislation as well as special 
legislation. The Committee on Pensions does not have that 
privilege; that is, on general legislation. I haye not heard of 
any opposition to the bill which has been reported from the 
gentleman's committee dealing with the veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War, and I am wondering if the gentleman from 
Minnesota would not be willing at some time, after conferring 
with the majority leader, as is perfectly proper, to ask unani- 
mous consent that that particular bill have the same privileged 
character as a bill dealing with general legislation reported 
from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. I merely offer that 
as a suggestion. 


I understand that. 
There has been no time we could bring in 





IT have heard it ruamored—— 
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Mr. KNUTSON. May T say to the distinguished minority 
leader that I bave not heard of any opposition to this bill from 
those known as either leaders, laymen, or otherwise. I shall 
be glad to take the gentleman's suggestion under advisement 


and proceed as I think the best interests of the legislation 
demand 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think the gentleman could 


get unanimous consent to give it a privileged status, 

Mr. KING. Mr. Spexker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The regular order is demanded. The Clerk 
will resume the reading of the bill. 

The Clerk resumed the reading of the bill. 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
paragraph. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized, 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, while we are on the subject 


of pensions. I think I have some splendid assistance here this 
morning in the matter of making a speech. I want to read 
in my own time a little speech on the subject under discussion 
here so recently—the Spanish-American War pension bill. It 
is a better speech than I could make. It is an eloquent appeal 
to this 
The man who wrote this little speech regards this Congress 
as the biggest thing in our American world. Listen to my con- 
stituent while he speaks to you. He commander of Lee 
Forby Camp, No. 1, of United Spanish-American War Veter- 
ans, at Omaha, Nebr., and this is his appeal to this House: 


Congress. 


is 


HEADQUARTERS Ler Foray Camp, No. 1, 
NEBRASKA UNITED SPANISH WAR VETERANS, 
Omaha, Nebr., March 22, 


DEPARTMENT OF 
1926. 
Hion. EpGar Howarn, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 
My 
session of Congress Is drawing near. Ourselves, as well as our friends 
and a very large block of the general public, are taking notice of the 
inactivity of the present Congress in the way of putting through cer- 
tain bills that are very Among such bills are the 


bill, favorable to disabled War veterans, their widows, 


urgent, 
Spanish 


dependents. Having been installed as commander of Lee Forby Camp, 
No. 1, United Spanish War Veterans of Omaha, Nebr., January 9, 
last, it has become my sad duty in that short time of two months 
and a half to take charge of the funerals of three deceased comrades. 


a LT 


ee 


Dean REPRESENTATIVE: The time of adjournment of the preseut | 


pension | 
and | 


Neither one of these three departed comrades were on the pension 
rolls of the Government at the time of death. One of them was 
pnralyzed in one side a long time before his death, and therefore un- 
able to earn his living. The second one passing away was sick the | 
greater part of two years, and bedridden the last two months, with | 
no pension, and in extremely meager circumstances. The third one | 


applied for State and county assistance and was buried by the aid of 


the Veterans’ Bureau. These are three specific cases in our own city 
of Omaha in the short time of 70 days, and there are hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of similar cases in the entire country that are 
entitled to adequate pensions, and they should have them now—- 
not 5, 10, or 20 years from now, as they are dying fast, and they | 
should have the assistance while they are with us, and not wait until | 
after they are under the sod Remember, they were all volunteers, 
and they offered their all to the Government at the time the Govern- 


We feel certain that 
with 


ment accepted their services. the majority of our 


and Congressmen 


Senators are in harmony such legislation, as 
they have expressed themselves that way in TIetters to their constitu. | 
ents Yet, what is the cause of this delay? Are they afraid of 
somebody higher up? permit me to ask. Personally, in the past I 
have been led to believe that the United States Congress was the 
highest power on this continent, and no one could dictate to it what 
to do or what not to do I am Inclined to still believe Congress is 
sublime; and yet, why all this inactivity? May I, as commander of 


Lee Forby Camp, No. 1, 


veterans and 


in all fairness to the sick and disabled Span- 
ish War their widows, ask you Representative, 
n Member at this present Congress, to exert all your personal power 
and influence in the way of bringing up this bill, and to get action on 
grime adjourns, that we will not left by the 
wayside, as we have been twice before when Congress adjourned? 
Thanking very kindly in advance for going to work and in 
putting this legislation over for us, I am, 
Sincerely 


as our 


before Congress so be 


you 


yours, 
CarRL A. ANDERSON, 
Commander Lee Forby Camp, No. 1 
United Spanish Wer Veterans. 
{[Applause. ] 
The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 
Mr. KNUTSON, 
the Recorp. 
Mr. HOWARD. 


The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
The gentleman can extend his remarks in 


It is not necessary. 


(rr 


RECORD—IIOUSE 


Mr. KNUTSON. 
word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota moves 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I presume that 
pension legislation is more popular in this House during elec. 
tion years than at any other time. There has been a grent de al 
of activity on the outside to secure early considerat:on of the 
bill known as H. R. 8132, affecting the Spanish-American War 
veterans. Personally I believe there has been too much of it 
We are rapidly becoming a Government by propagaila and 
coercion, which is a very unhealthy sign. I believe that the 
membership of this House should be permitted to legislate 
dispassionately and without outside pressure. We have alto. 
— too much pressure from the outside on pending le 
ation. 


The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] mentioned the 
Committee on Rules and intimated that the Rules Committee 
Was against this legislation. I want to say that, so far as I 
know, every member of the Committee on Rules is in favor of 
this legislation, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
there? 

Mr. KNUTSON. As soon as I have made my statement I 
shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Just for a question. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, I will yield. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then the gentleman, as I understand it, is 
putting it all off on these ‘poor soldiers who want relief? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Oh, no! 

Mr. BLANTON. If everybody is in favor of it, why not 
pass that bill? ; 

Mr. KNUTSON. I am not in favor of passing the buck. 
The Committee on Rules has not been asked for a rule. There 
has been no indication at any time that any special rule was 
necessary to bring this legislation before the House. 

I want to say to my friend from Texas, who appears to be 
so much interested in this legislation—and I commend him 
for it. I presume he has a good many Spanish-American War 
veterans in his district? 

Mr. BLANTON. No more than the gentleman has, 

Mr. KNUTSON. I do not know how many I have. 
count on any particular group as a political asset. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman seems to be the only Mem- 
ber of the House who does not know that this bill has been 
sidetracked. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I want to say to the gentleman that this 
bill has not been sidetracked. This bill has received the same 
consideration that all other legislation has received, and it is 
going to be taken up in its regular order. 

Mr. LAZARO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. The gentleman does not blame the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War 

Mr. KNUTSON. Not at all. 

Mr. LAZARO. For bringing pressure to bear upon Congress 
to pass a bill which they are entitled to have passed? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Well, let me say this to the gentleman 
from Louisiana, that no matter what sum we vote as a pen- 
sion we would still be asked for more, Twice that I know of 
we have been assured that if we passed certain pension legis- 
lation no more would me asked for, but now they are getting 
ready to ask for more. You can never satisfy a large number. 
No matter what you give them in the way of pension legis- 
lation they would still come before Congress and ask for more. 
We have got to consider the Public Treasury; we have got 
to consider the taxpayers in this matter, because this money 
does not come out of our individual pockets. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. If I understand the gentleman 
correctly, it is known that there is really no opposition to the 
proposed legislation for the Spanish-American War veterans. 

Mr. KNUTSON. None whatever. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. In order to test that out, Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that it may be a privileged 
bill. 

Mr. BEGG. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I thought somebody would object. 
I wanted to see whether there is any opposition. 

Mr. BEGG. We are not going to disorganize everything in 
that way. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. I want to see whether there is 
any opposition, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
given a privileged status. 


Marci 2%¢ 


Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 


sis- 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


I never 
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lr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, I refuse to yield any further. 
‘he SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Minnesota 
S ¢ <pired. 
? WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. I presume, and | think it is a correct presumption, that 


entleman from Minnesota who has just addressed you 

, ticipated the impatience not only of these neglected Spanish- 
A rican War veterans but the impatience of their representa- 
sc in Congress, and, therefore, that what he has just said 
the mature and deliberate declaration of his party after 

‘iting with the administration leaders. Those of us who 
y how cool, calm, and deliberate the gentleman is, and his 

experience in the House, know that he would not dare to 
frank with the House without having consulted the Republi- 

steering committee, who have a way of disciplining their 
itenants upon that side of the House if they happen to 
ume to speak without authority. So what is the message 
that is brought this morning, not alene to these Spanish-Ameri- 
oy War veterans but to their friends upon the floor of the 
Iiouse? It is one of impatience; that they will never be satis- 

i: that we do not like the method these veterans have 
adopted of petitioning the Congress of the United States for 
a redress of what they think are their neglected rights. But, 
eentlemen, that impatience with the exercise of the constitu- 
tional powers of the individual citizen, as expressed by this 
lender on pension legislation and representing our Republican 
friends, is but typical of the spirit of this whole administra- 
tion and the present-day Republican Party. They are imbued 
with the old idea that the Hamiltonians had, and that is the 
only philosophy they know, that popular government is really 
a failure; that the people are incapable of governing them- 
that the Constitution of the United States, after all, 
was not such a sacred thing; and that there should be a 
chesen class to rule this Nation. And when the submerged 
ass, those who are not among the elect, dare to express a 
hepe and petition those in authority for anything, why, they 
treat them as if they were dogs that are hungry, and say, 
“Begone, ye curs; do not annoy us; we have got something 
else more important to attend to.” 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WINGO. Yes. 

Mr. KING. The gentleman is not now describing the rank 
| file of the Republican Party? [Applause.] 

Mr. WINGO. No. Just those leaders who dominate and con- 
trol all our actions. And that is another tragedy that I hate 
to see. I should not be candid if I did not say that upon that 
side of the House are many men who are very much depressed, 
and the iron collar of the Republican steering committee that 
is now around their necks is very galling to them, but this 
shrewd group that is now in control of your party deliberately 
disciplines those who dare to speak their innermost thoughts 
or dissent from the opinion of the rulers of the Republican 
Party. They chain them all together like a bunch of convicts, 
and if any dare get out of step with the leaders they treat 
them like the warden of a penitentiary would treat a convict 
who happened to get out of line. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr, SCHAFER. 
three words. 

Mr. TILSON. My. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to me 
so that we may close debate on this bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that all debate on this 
bill and all amendments thereto close in three minutes. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man withhold that a moment and yield to me for a question? 

Mr. SCHAFER. I want five minutes myself, 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman realizes we dre realiy break- 
ing in on an appropriation bill and discussing a bill that is 
not before the House. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. The matter we are dis- 
cussing is the Spanish-American War veterans’ pension bill, 
and I just want to ask the gentleman if he can say anything 
about that bill. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman heard my statement the other 
— when the same question was asked me in regard to the 
ill. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman from Tennessee 
Was not present, I will say to the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Wisconsin 
wants five minutes, and I therefore ask that all debate on this 
bill and all amendments thereto close in five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this bill and all amend- 
ments thereto close in five minutes, 


pres 


n 
can 


selves % 


al 


Mr, Speaker, I move to strike out the last 


a 


RECORD—HOUSE 


Mr. BANKHEAD. On the bill, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER. On the bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen, I was 
surprised to hear my distinguished colleague from Minnesota 
indicate that he would deny the right of a citizen of this Re- 
public to petition his Government for the passage of legisla- 
tion. I am deeply grieved, especially inasmuch as this intima- 
tion was brought out with respect to legislation having for 
its purpose the granting of increased pensions to the disabled 
veterans of one of the Nation’s wars—the Spanish-American 
War. 

We are told in one breath there is no opposition to the 
legislation, and yet we can not get the legislation out so that 
the membership of the House may have an opportunity to vote 
upon it. If there is no apposition, it will not take long to dis- 
pose of the bill. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SCHAFER. In a moment. This is not the only vet- 
erans’ relief legislation which is slow in coming before the 
House for a vote. We have a bill reported out by the Com- 


mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation to amend the World 
War veterans’ act and to grant increased benefits to disabled 
veterans of the World War. In the last two sessions of Con- 
gress legislation having for its purpose the granting of in- 
creased benefits to the disabled veterans of the World War was 
brought before the House in the closing days of the session 
under suspension of the rules without opportunity of amend- 
ment and debate under the five-minute rule. This World War 
veterans’ legislation is very important. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I shall have to ask the gentle- 
man to confine himself to the bill. I make the point of order 
that the gentleman must confine himself to the omnibus pen- 
sion bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
ceed in order. 

Mr. SCHAFDR. I will state that it seems to me 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. In just a moment. They now want to 
confine all remarks to the bill. Therefore I think that in the 
consideration of all other legislation we should see that the 
remarks are confined to the bill under consideration in accord- 
ance with the rules of the House. At this time it seems rather 
peculiar and strange that on this particular legislation it is so 
absolutely necessary to adhere to the rules, but I will adhere 
to the rules upon the request of the distinguished leader of 
the Republican side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman stated a moment 
ago that this bill should be reported out. I assume the gentle- 
man is aware that the Pensions Committee some weeks ago 
reported out the Spanish-American War veterans’ bill, so it 
is not the fault of the committee in not reporting the bill. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I so understand, but think that the House 
should have an opportunity to vote on the legislation granting 
increased benefits to the disabled veterans of al| the Nation's 
wars at an early date. 

However, in view of the fact that the distinguished leader 
of the majority party desires that I comply strictly with the 
rules of the House, which request was not made of the pre- 
ceding speakers and which request is not made here every 
day, I will close. I sincerely hope that, notwithstanding the 
apparent actions of unseen forces, that in the near future the 
House may have an opportunity to consider legislation erant- 
ing increased benefits to the disabled veterans of ull of our Na- 
tion’s wars. 

Mr. BYRNS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. BRYNS. Perhaps the gentleman a week or two ago saw 
a statement in the Washington papers purporting to give an 
interview with the majority leader, the gentleman from Con- 
necticut, after a conference the gentleman is said to have had 
at the White House, in which the gentleman undertook to 
designate certain legislation which in all probability would not 
be considered at this session, and in which he said, in effect, 
that no general pension legislation would be considered, par- 
ticularly legislation relating to the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Yes. 

Mr. BYRNS. Perhaps that is one reason why no request for 
the consideration of this legislation has ever been made. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. I saw that statement and I also saw in the 
papers yesterday that the chairman of the Pensions Committee 
had visited the President. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 


The gentleman from Wisconsin will pro- 
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Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Connecticut spoke later 
on the floor here on that subject, directly in contradiction of 
what the gentleman has just said. 

Mr. BYRNS. But the gentleman did give that interview. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that all time for debate has been exhausted. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the bill. 


Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike 
out the last word. 
Mr. WINGO.) Mr.-Speaker, 4 parliameutary inquiry. 


The SVEAKER. A few moments ago, by unanimous consent, 
debate on this bill was limited to five minutes. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I rose to make a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. WINGO. Is it even out of order to refer to the Spanish 
War veterans’ bill. I notice my friend, the great Republican 
leader from Tlinois [{ Mr. CainpBLrom], made a point of order 
When the gentleman was asked a question about it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. My point of order was that all time for 
debate had expired. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, | 


was read the third time, and passed. 
Gn motion of Mr. KNuTsON, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BURTON, from the Committee on Rules, by direction of 
that committee, presented the following privileged report, which 
the Committee Rules, to which was referred House Resolution 
Ist), regarding procedure in relation to the independent offices appro- 
printion bill, submits a privileged with the 
recommendation that the same be agreed to. 


report on said resolution, 


INTERNATIONAL ROADS EXPOSITION (8. DOC. NO. 88) 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with accompanying documents, referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State con- 
cerning a request by the Department of Agriculture that legis- 
lation be obtained from Congress authorizing an appropriation 
of $13,500 for participation by the United States in an Inter- 
national Road Exposition to be held in Milan, Italy, during 
Neplember, 1926, in accordance with a budget incorporated in 
the report. 

In view of the opinion of the Acting Secretary of Agriculture 
that it is highly desirable that this country should participate 
in the exposition, 1 ask of Congress the enactment of the legis- 
lation requested. 


C'ONUress of the 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Ture Wuitre House, 
Washington, March 26, 1926. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 


announced that the Senate had passed without amendment 
bill of the following title: 
H. R. 3925. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 


enuble the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and 
State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
upen its amendments to the bill (H. R. 9007) granting the 
consent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain, 
and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at 
Cairo, LiL, disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had 


agreed to the conference: asked by the House on the disa- 
zreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, and had ordered 


that Mr. Jones of Washington, Mr. Couzens, Mr. BInqHaM, 
Mr. Fiercurr, and Mr. Sureprarp as the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
bills of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
Ilouse of Representatives was requested : 

S. 68. An act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy, consul general 
of the United States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
presented to him by the British Government ; 

8.952. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to 
deliver to the State of Georgia the silver service presented to 
the United States for the battleship Georgia; 

S$. 1228. An act for the relief of J. L. Flynn; 
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8.1224. An act for the relief of John P. McLaughlin: yy. 
8.1809. An act to extend the time for the construction f 

a bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes 

Knox County, Ind. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 
Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bil)< 
reported that the committee had examined and found trniy 


enrolled bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H.R. 8598. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highw:, 
Commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across the 
Bayou Bartholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Morehouse 
Parish. 

THE LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. DICKINSON of lowa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the further consideration of the bil] 
H. R. 10425, the legislative appropriation bill. ’ 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Haw iry 


| in the chair. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Linruicum]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I was very deeply im- 
pressed with that part of the speech which the gentleman from 


Ohio [Mr. W. T. FrrzGeRacp] delivered in this House on Wed- 


o | nesday last, the 24th instant, wherein he referred to the fact 
was read, referred to the House Calendar, and ordered printed: | 


that away back in 1886 he had been a teacher and had advo- 
cated and put into practice the teaching of the ill effects of 
excessive alcohol on the human system. 

] have always contended, and still contend, that had our 
prohibition friends continued the practice of teaching and 
educating the people as to the ill effects of excessive alcoholic 
drinking they would have accomplished far more than has been 
accomplished by the adoption of the eighteenth amendment 
and the enactment of the Volstead law [Applause.] 

In my speech delivered in this House on the 22d of Decem- 
ber, 1914, upon the proposed resolution for the amendment to 
the Constitution as introduced by the gentleman from Alabama 
Mr. Hobson, I had to say as follows: 


Shall we so far forget the past as to approve an amendment which 
in its powers and inquisitorial nature is a clese parallel to the force 
bill? 

Thousands of Federal employees would be necessary for its enforce 
ment, expense unlimited, and trouble and annoyance untold. 

I prefer te leave its solution to the people of the States and of 
those localities which desire it. Let good men, above reproach, who 
have the confidence of the community, be intrusted with the execution 
of the liquor laws, and with public sentiment back of them upholding 
and aiding in the work we will get the best results. In my judgment 
this is the only way to deal effectively with this important question. 

You can never enforce a law of this character unless you have public 
sentiment behind it. You can never legislate people good. They must 
be trained and educated so. It has been demonstrated time and again 
that you seldom convict a man before a jury of 12 of his peers if 
the law under which he is indicted is in conflict with the public seuti- 
ment of his community. * * * 

* * * Congress has already extended its jurisdiction into many 
fields and taken under its wing many powers not formerly exercised, 
and there are those to-day who believe our Government is already 
becoming too centralized. 

Shall we centralize still further by the passage of an amendment 
enlarging the powers of the National Government to an extent never 
dreamed by the framers of our Constitution and thereby render useless 
the great victory won by those who believed in State rights and de 
manded protection for such rights in the Constitution itself? 

We can not afford to abandon our solemn obligation to preserve 
local self-government and all the rights and cherished privileges which 
the people reserved for themselves when they entered into contractual 
relations in the beginning of our Government when we ordained and 
established the Federal Constitution. We have heard a great deal of 
talk about the initiative and referendum in order to bring popular 
government closer to the people, and now we are asked to adopt a 
preposition which would take from the people one of their strongest 
local powers. 


No one can gainsay but that the teaching and education of 
the people was doing a tremendous lot of good for the cause of 
temperance. Great railroad companies, like the Pennsylvania, 
the Baltimore & Ohio, the New York Central, and other lines, 
had adopted the rule that their employees must not imbibe 
excessively in alcoholic drinks. Business interests in general 
were following the same lines, and the people as a whole were 
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realizing, through education, that their interests and the inter- 
ests of the Nation lay in the line of temperance and toleration. 
When we realize the vast sums of money appropriated by 
the National Government for the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act and the eighteenth amendment we are really astounded. 
| hold in my hand the figures which I have obtained from the 
appropriation bills passed by this House, to wit: 
1926-27 appropriation for Coast Guard $24,213,140, of 
which amount there was included for prohibition-__.. $14, 560, 011 
Treasury Department for enforcement of prohibition... 10, 635, 685 


Department of Justice, according to Mr. Harris, one-third 


of the total appropriation used for prohibition 8, 000, 000 


338, 195, 696 


Total 
Mr. CULLEN. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. CULLEN. Did I understand the gentleman to say 
thirty-three million? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Thirty-three million one hundred and 


ninety-five thousand six hundred and ninety-six for enforce- 
ment, of which $14,560,011 is included in the appropriation for 
the Coast Guard. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
the new vessels? 
Mr. LINTHICUM. I am about to take that up. 


Investment for prohibition enforcement : 
1925-26 appropriation for new vessels and repairs 


Hlas the gentleman included the cost of 


for Coast Guard.._.......-. Shells 2b henerieeniah mmarieaniite $19, 194, 900 
1926-27 additional for repairs and ships__...-_~~~- 8, Y00, 000 
Taken over from the Navy 25 torpedo boats which 

cost the Government $1,500,000 each_....------. 87, 500, 000 


DOCU, witadlicctnis cnstitscs ticket iastittnn eben an mn tentninininmmenioaa 53, 594, 900 


Suppose we add to this the cost of the patrol of our bound- 
aries to prevent the importation or entrance of liquor, the 
amount of money which States who are cooperating in the 
enforcement are expending, and a vast number of other inci- 
dental expenses necessary thereto, then try to calculate what 
it is costing the citizens of the United States. 

We must remember that the National Government does not 
acquire its money through any magic power embraced in the 
Constitution, nor by the engraver and printing press, which 
turn out the various Federal notes, nor in any other imaginary 
way, but through the taxation of the people, and every dollar 
taken from the people through taxation, whether by income 
taxes, the tariff taxes, or otherwise, renders them less able 
to financially care for themselves. 

Ar. LOWREY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. I will. 

Mr. LOWREY. Would the gentleman take the same position 
with reference to the narcotic law—that we ought to have that 
attended to entirely by education? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think that is an entirely separate 
matter, back of which are both education and public sentiment. 
I think that should be largely augmented through international 
action as conducted by my colleague from Pennsylvania [ Mr. 
Porter]. There is only a very, very small percentage of the 
population that uses narcotics. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And, besides, the force of public opinion 
of the whole world is against the use of narcotics. 

Mr. LOWREY. If you give prohibition a fair chance, we 
will turn the force of public opinion against the use of liquor. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have no desire to place my opposition 
to the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act upon any 
financial costs, but I do desire to bring to the attention of this 
committee the fact that had these vast appropriations been 
expended in the education of our people for the elimination 
of excessive alcoholic stimulation we would have been far 
better off to-day in the line of temperance. When we realize 
the number of arrests, the increased consumption of dan- 
gerous liquors, the deaths occurring from poisenous alcohol, 
we can not but behold that instead of doing us good the Vol- 
stead Act is responsible for many evils which beset us on all 
sides, 

I am told that of the 175 Coast Guard men employed at the 
Narragansett service, 75 of them are under arrest. Two entire 
crews of the Coast Guard have gone over to the enemy, among 
them an officer of distinguished ability. From Cincinnati it 
is said that a great Pullman train carrying 40 policemen and 
20 prohibition officers left for the Atlanta prison. The great 
service known as the Coast Guard Service, a combination of 
the Revenue Cutter and the Coast Guard of former years, 
has been so injured through the efforts to enforce the Volstead 
Act that no longer is it an honor to be a member thereof. Our 
United States district courts are so busy with the trials of 
prohibition cases that the court has scarcely any time for other 
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work. They are being largely reduced to criminal courts or 
police courts for the trial of such cases. The judges are so 
overworked that it is necessary for us to provide additional 
judges that the commercial and business interests of our coun 
try may have their day in court. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, it i8 easy to criticize, and that there 
should be some constructive program outlined. In answer to 
that criticism I wish to say that it appears to me that the best 
method for the control of the liquor question of our land would 
be by some such method as that adopted by the Province of 
Quebee in Canada, where one can secure liquor from the Govy- 
ernment dispensaries. If we once remove the hazard and 
sporting feature from the liquor question, I verily believe the 
hip-pocket flask will soon disappear from the young bloods of 
our country, that the moral condition of the land will be 
greatly improved, and that we shall no longer have the rum 
runners at our ocean front, the stills on our mountain sidés 
and in the basements, garages, and barns of the country; that 
no longer will the bootleggers be removing or partially remov- 
ing the poison from some 40,000,000 gallons of alcohol released 
by the Government supposedly for industrial purposes. We 
Members of this House who are discussing this question and 
pleading for relief and are endeavoring to find its solution 
are just as patriotic, home-loving, and moral as those who 
advocate the enforcement. [Applause.] The enforcement offi- 
cials cry out for peace, peace, when there is no peace. Let us 
try to unitedly find some definite way in which to solve this 
question, which otherwise is destined to become a most serious 
political issue. Certainly the present situation is deplorable. 
Some remedy must be found. [Applause.] 

From the experience of our country pending the restriction 
years of 1918-19 and from the experience of the Canadian 
Provinces, as I have mentioned that of the Province of Que- 
bec, it would seem that a greater degree of temperance can be 
obtained by a wise restrictive law which will command the 
respect of the people and procure their sentiment for its en- 
forcement. As has been well said, it would have the individual 
advantage of eliminating almost entirely the scandalous cor- 
ruption and bribery of public officials, would stop the growth 
of bootlegging millionaire class, check disrespect for the law, 
and would, in addition, produce a handsome national revenue. 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great arguments advanced for pro- 
hibition was the fact that this was a motor age, that whisky 
and gasoline would not mix, and it was absolutely necessary 
to have prohibition, and yet we find that while the arrests in 
the great city of New York from 1916 to 1919, the latter being 
the year in which the Volstead Act went into effect, there were 
but 161 arrests of drunken chauffeurs, while in 1920 it arose 
to @34, and in 1924 to 944—an increase of 484 per cent. In 
Milwaukee, where was manufactured the beer that made Mil- 
waukee famous, there were but 10 in 1918, 11 in 1919, and by 
1924 it had reached 292, or 2,554 per cent. 

In our National Capital, Washington, there were but 53 
arrests for drunken driving in 1918, which increased in 1924 fo 
616—an increase of 1,062 per cent. Atlanta, Ga., the home of 
our eolleague Mr. Upsnaw, increased from 1919 to 1924, 500 
per cent. Minneapolis, Minn., increased 916 per cent, and so it 
is all along the line. Some will say, however, that automobiles 
have increased in number to a vast extent; that is quite true. 
The increase from 1919, when the amendment went into effect, 
to 1924 was 132 per cent; whereas the average increase in 
drunken chauffeurs was 354 per cent. 

Then, again, take the question of drunken children: I am 
only informed as to Washington, D. C., but I presume the same 
situation prevails thronghout the country. Arrests for chil- 
dren under 22 years old averaged 44 a year from 1914 to 1917. 
In 1918 it arose to 73, whereas in 1924 it had reached 282—an 
increase of 540 per cent. Take the arrests for drunkenness in 
the whole land, which increased from 258,974 in 1920 to 
565.026 in 1924. Let us observe the commitments to the Fed- 
eral penitentiaries from June 30, 1919, to June 20, 1925, which 
we find to be 13,595 in 1919, which arose in 1925 to 22,202, or 
64 per cent, so that the Federal penitentiaries are now over- 
crowded—two prisoners and sometimes three in a cell formerly 
occupied by one—and from an article I read recently it would 
appear that several months ago Leavenworth prison bad guests 
sleeping in the corridors. I received last Christmas a menu 
card of the Christmas dinner, of which the warden and his 
guests might well feel proud. 

Mr. Chairman, I wish to acknowledge that I am indebted for 
these figures to the Association Against Prohibition Amend- 
ment, who have used every honorable means to precure facts 
as to the workings of the Volstead Act. I think the figures 
clearly demonstrate that it is high time that not alone should 
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those opposed to the prohibition amendment and the Volstead 
Act but these also in favor of it should become active in some 
method by which this most serious moral question can be 
solved. [Applause.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. My. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Nerson]. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I ask you to consider with me the problem of the 
farm, a matter of vital interest to all. In this connection I 
quote from the story of Pharaoh’s dream: 


And behold, there came up out of the river seven well favoured kine, 
and fatfleshed; and they fed in a meadow. And behold, seven other 
kine came up after them out of the river, 1] favoured and leanfleshed, 
and stood by the other kine upon the brink of the river. And the ill 
leanfleshed kine did eat up the seven well favoured and 
Pharaoh awoke, 


favoured and 
fat kine. So 


Such was the prophecy of seven years of plenty, these to be 
followed by seven years of famine. 

Six years ago, in discussing this question, I made mention of 
the same passeges of Scripture, but dwelt upon the first of the 
three verses, which I have quoted. Times had been good. 
Never before had agriculture enjoyed such prosperity. Never 
had the purchasing power of the farmer's dollar been as great. 
There had been established also under the Wilson administra- 
tion a new record in the passage of constructive legislation. 
This included the Federal farm loan act, under which American 
farmers have borrowed, at low interest rates and on the easy 
payment plan, more than §$2,000,000,000; the Federal reserve 
act, without which the financial structure of this country might 
have been shaken to its foundation; the agricultural extension 
or Smith-Lever Act; the act creating the Bureau of Markets; 
the Federal aid read act, and others. 

A new hope had come into the heart of the husbandman, who, 
despite drought or deluge, has never failed to do his duty; 
never failed to plow, to plant, and to harvest in order that the 
world might not go hungry. Truly it was the fulfillment of 
such a vision as Pharaoh had seen: 

And behold, there came up out of the river seven well favoured kine, 
and fatfleshed ; and they fed in a meadow. 


Happy would it be were this the end of the story, but not so. 
It is recorded: 
And behold, seven other kine came up after them out of the river, 


il] favoured and leanfleshed, and stood by the other kine upon the brink 
of the river, 


This account of the vision, when considered in connection 
with that which follows, strikingly describes the fate of, the 
American farmer since 1920, for we are told— 


And the ill favoured and leanfleshed kine did eat up the seven well | 


favoured and fat kine. 


Still there are some who, remembering the farm prosperity 
of the past, dislike to confess that it is no more. Although the 
barren trail marking farm failures since the election of Presi- 
dent Harding is plain as the first furrow the plowman turns in 
the new field, the presence of prosperity is proclaimed. 

If the farmer is prosperous, if for him since 1920 there have 
been no years of “ill-favored and lean kine,” then any argu- 
ment that he has not been justly dealt with falls of its own 
weight, and the political party that has been in complete con- 
trol should be commended rather than condemned. On the 
other hand, if the farmer has suffered hardships while others 
have prospered, the party in power can not escape responsi- 
bility. 

At the opening of the Sixty-eighth Congress in December, 
1923, President Coolidge, in discussing agriculture, said: 

Aided by the sound principles adopted by the Government, the busi- 
ness of the country has had an extraordinary revival. 


In the same address the President asserted: 


The present tariff law has accomplished its two main objects. It 
bas seeurcd an abundant revenue and has been productive of an 
abounding prosperity. 


Again, when the present Congress convened, President Cool- 
idge told Congress, and, of course, the country: 

There is every reason to suppose that a new era in agricultural 
prosperity Les just before us which will probably be unprecedented. 


So often since 1920 has the American farmer been assured 
that prosperity is “just around the corner” that the stale 
suggestion now causes him to visualize the man who, on 
April 1, reaches for a fat pocketbook to which, unknown to him, 


is attached a string, the other end held by a mischievous lad 


just around the corner, 
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While prosperity has been proclaimed by politicians and 
published in newspapers, every farmer is a Missourian to the 
extent that he insists upon “being shown.” He will believe 
when the cashier of the little bank from which he has heen Q 
big borrower returns the last of his notes. He wants assur. 
ances that will pass current over the bank counter. Hoe is 
tired of working to get out of the hole, while down in Florida 
representatives of the leisure class are playing golf and tryine 
to get into the hole. _ 

During 1925 favored big business enterprises enjoyed a fat 
year, if not, in fact, the fattest of their fat years. In Now 
York 20 trust firms earned $51,733,000, the year’s ratio beine 
31.8 per cent on capital. The profits of the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation, whose president characterized 1925 as “one of 
the most remarkable years in the history of the steel industry,” 
exceeded $25,000,900, while $165,538,464.67 represents balance 
of earnings for the United States Steel Corporation. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. enjoyed a net income of 
$107,405,000. The producer of a well-known fabric reports net 
profits of $58,389,000 in three years. Standard Oil dividends 
for 1925 were $153,506,000, this constituting a new record. Net 
earnings of the railroads were $1,137,000,000, or almost one 
hundred millions a month. 


Maren % 


The prosperous year of 1925— 
Says the New York Times— 


brought an appreciation of $4,907,270,138 1n open-market value to the 
shares listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 


In other words, there was in that one city in one year a stock- 
market gain exceeding one-third the value of all the livestock 
on all the farms of the United States. A characteristie head- 
ing over a financial column is “ The great bull market of 1925.” 
Not Shorthorn or Hereford bulls, mind you. 

At the end of the year 48 New York City banks had deposits 
of more than $50,000,000 each. A financial review estimates 
the total of capital flotations at $6,000.000,000 for the year, and 
we are told that the flow of American capital into foreign and 
domestic investments reached unprecedented proportions. 

That those who make easy chairs, as well as those who sit in 
such, fared well in 1925 is shown by a New England dispatch, 
in which it is stated that a certain chair manufacturing com- 
pany had declared a 650 per cent stock dividend. 

Svidences of wealth among the favored rich are indicated 
even in the “ Lost and found” columns of New York papers, as: 


One hundred dollars reward for return of platinum bowknot brooch 
containing small dlamonds and sapphires. One thousand five hundred 
dollars reward fer return of platinum bracelet containing nine large 
star-cut G@iamonds and numerous small diamonds. One hundred and 
fifty dollars reward for return of bar pin containing 6 emeralds, 7 large 
and 12 small diamonds. One hundred dollars reward for return of 
platinum diamond and emerald bowknet brooch. 


Imagine, if you can, such notices appearing in a western farm 
paper or local weekly, the columns of which are crowded with 
notices of sheriff's and trustee’s sales. 

There is no doubt as to the great prosperity enjoyed by big 
business, but how has the farmer fared since 1920? Are there 
still fat-fleshed kine in the meadow, or have they been eaten 
up by the lean-fleshed kine? 

At the opening of the 1926 Missouri Farmers’ Week, Dean 
F. B. Mumford, of the Missouri College of Agriculture, re- 
ferred to five years of unparalleled prosperity in business as 
compared with five years of unparalleled hard times in farm- 
ing. He called attention to the fact that from 1920 to 1924 
farm-mortgage indebtedness in Missouri increased from 29 per 
eent to 40 per cent of the total farm’ valuation; that farm 
values decreased a billion dollars; and that the overhead in- 
terest charge on farms is now more than double the charge 
before the war, while there has been an increase of 600 per 
cent in number of bankrupt farmers. 

Depreciation in value of farm lands and buildings in the 
eight counties constituting the eighth congressional district of 
Missouri, which I have the honor to represent, is typical. In 
the five years, from 1920 to 1925, values of farm land and build- 
ings fell as follows: Boone County, from $40,313,028 to $25,- 
406,166; Camden, from $6,786,940 to $5,572,585; Cole, from 
$15,120,087 to $12,039,156; Cooper, from $39,763,538 to $22,722,- 
753; Miller, from $13,254,547 te $7,762,725; Monitean, from 
$21,582,452 to $13,621,620; Morgan, from $16,064,847 to $10.- 
265.288: and Osage, from $14,355,800 to $9,463,670. So in this 
one district in five years of “lean kine,” on land and buildings 
alone, there has been a loss of $62,337,276. 

William Hirth, moving spirit in the Missouri Farmers’ Asso- 
ciation, in speaking before the great farm conference held in 
Des Moines, said; 
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reer gsinee the agricultural depression set in, following the eed 


\ there bave been certain eminent gentlemen in Washington and 
who have assured the country that the situation would work | 
; own solution if the farmer would only be patient; that this 
sion merely reflects the inexorable law of supply and demand; 
it we are therefore as powerless against it as we are to stop the | 
and setting of the sun. And a greater or more baseless sophistry | 
never foisted upon the public. 
why agriculture tottering on the brink of ruin is 
iso industry is fighting its battles from behind the highest tariff 
ever “l in the hbistory of the Nation, and involved in the 
e of the tariff are the existing generous wage scales of organized 
labor, the highest in the world. On the one hand, the 40,000,000 
live upon the farm are compelled to absorb their full 
Fordney-McCumber tariff and the high wage of 
is these factors express themselves in merchandise values, while 
the other hand they are compelled to face world competition on 
surplus commodities as wheat, pork, beef, and cotton, Those who 
that this situation will “ work out ” are either 
velessly ignorant of the facts, likely, they are 
‘rately trying to deceive. 





rhe reason is 


erect 


who 


of the scales 


its own solution 


or, What is more 

I have quoted from two Missonri farm leaders. There are 
many who are qualified to speak. G. W. Plumb, a State field 
man for the Missouri Farmers’ Association, writes: 


st of production to the farmer is practically as high as it 
during the World War—$245 for 8-foot $75 for a 
wing machine, $125 for a wheat drill. An average team of horses 


vilkd not sell at a forced sale for money enough to buy a new set 


an binder, 


harness. 


The president of the Federal Land Bank, St. Louis, said, in 
January: 


Of the last 100 applications from Missouri farmers for 


loans on 
their farms 47 had to be rejected because the productive power of the 
rm was not sufficient to warrant the farm loan and also because 


farms already were too heavily mortgaged. 
had be 


In many instances farmers 
‘» unable to pay their taxes the last three or four years. 

At the same time Dr. Arthur W. Nelson, extensive Missouri 
farmer, testified that in his travels over the State he had ob- 
served that the farmers were in a miserable condition. 

The buildings— 
Said he— 


are in a state of deterioration. 
the 


The machinery is badly run down and 
land is losing its value, while the taxes are going higher. 
The president of the Missouri Farmers’ Association, in speak- 
ing before a Missouri farmers’ week gathering, declared: 
Farmers are not only facing a crisis but they are in a most critical 


state Hundreds and thousands of farmers would be better off finan- 
cially to-day if they had ceased operations five years ago and permitted 
their land to remain idle. Hundreds of farms are being sold under deeds 


of trust, while others are taking advantage of the bankruptcy act. 


The president of the Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association re- 
ports: 

Kansas has been forced to produce wheat at a loss in the last five 
years. Many of the farmers come to the association's office for loans 
on farms that are already mortgaged to the limit, 


Then, there are the United States census figures, released 
March 10, 1926. These further reveal what has happened “ out 
there in Kansas,” where from 1920 to 1925 the value of farm 
land and buildings dropped from $424,469,454 to $333,575,725, 
while during the same period the farm-mortgage debt increased 
from $109,914,464 to $130,431,381. 

A report of farm conditions in the Northwest is as illuminat- 
ing as depressing. Here bankruptcy of farmers in the past few 
years has been six times the pre-war maximum, while farm 
values are but 60% per cent of 1920. The great increase of 
bankruptcy among farmers in the four States is shown in the 
table here inserted: 

Bankruptcy among farmers 
[Cases concluded in fiscal years ending June 30] 


! 


Minne- North South 


sota | Dakota | Dakota | Montana) 4 States 





60 | 67 30 9 166 
B | 4 ul 9 89 
29 54 19 20 | 12 
32 | 92 25 38 | 187 
29 | 105 2 55 | 231 
16 | lil 3 71 21 
19 | 0 16 rT 208 
59 | 60 50 00 20 
49 | 6 17 33 165 
16 | 37 fh 62 iil 
a 50 18 63 173 
67 w pm 62 256 
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Continued 


[Cases concluded in fiscal years ending June 


ae | 
} Minne- North South | rontana! 4 State 
j; Sota Dakota | Dakota a =_- 
oO” | 
See ticaatine eaten a 4 ; | 189 NT 38 215 679 
ee re a 291 615 148 66 1,420 
Ree Sk al es } 4:30 782 236 f 1, 099 
1925 Secd 69 629 352 | 460 1, 810 
Referring to bank failures in Missouri, the Missouri Farm 
Bureau News, of January 15, said: 
Strange though it may seem, the majority of the failures did not 
occur in the two or three years immediately following the war As 


a matter of 
11 per year. 
28 failures, 
31 failures. 


Mr. OCONNELL of New York. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. For the information of the 
committee, would it not be wise to quote the authority for 
those extraordinary figures? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. These figures can be verified by 
the banking department of the State of Missouri. I wish also 
just here to call attention to some other figures, perhaps more 
illuminating, of general interest. 

It might be added that Missouri bank failures for the year 

totaled 44, and that for 1926 they have averaged 1 each week. 
Most of the bank failures, not only in Missouri but throughout 
the country, were due to “frozen assets,” a term which will 
long be associated with the present administration, just as was 
“normalcy” with that of President Harding. 
The Comptroller of the Currency, under date of January 12, 
1926, in response to a request, supplied figures as to bank fail- 
ures in the United States for the years 1916 to 1925, inclusive. 
These are here inserted: 


fact, for the first four years the failures ran from 2 to 
In 1922 the total for the year jumped to 15, 1923 saw 


1924 had 44, and the first eight months of 1925 witnessed 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Bank failures in the United States, flacal year ended June 30 


[Amounts in thousands of dollars] 


Total State and private | 


institutions National banks 


Year ended June 30— 


Num- | 


| Liabili- 





a Num.- | lee Liabili- 
ber | Assets ties her Assets ties 
a ——————_—_—_____— | | 2 
pbb eis) tee | 41 | 10,512 | 16,010 | 13} 3,868 3, 020 
1917. ‘ el 35| 6,752 11, 300 71 «6,895 6, 282 
SE adincodadcchedtiine dd 25 | 9,195 | 10, 258 | 2) 2, 300 | 2, 359 
1919 ss TD covheachianl 9, 611 I 535 406 
ko ircae tive cetinne | i atheieetad | 18, 955 | fh 2, 739 1, 930 
PTC ARES a / | ae | G6, 124 | 23 | 18, 806 17, 201 
Ba Fa sudettiecseincddin | ee 95, 933 33 21, 679 20, 287 
i en | 237 J--samnwse | 64, 550 | 37 | 21,602 20, 076 
10.........- ae AT ee Baca | 223, 188 1138 84, O74 74,743 
Ail sida 440 | deta 119, 728 Sie oc. 53, 315 
| 


1 Does not include assets or liabilities of five banks. 


It is shown that failures of State and private institutions 
during the five years, 1916 to 1920, inclusive, years of “ fat 
kine” for the farmer, totaled but 297, with liabilities of 
$94,000,000, while for the five years of “lean kine” for the 
farmer, 1921 to 1925,. corresponding failures for like institu- 
tions number 2,148, with liabilities of $589,253,000. It will be 
observed also that from 1916 to 1920, inclusive, there were but 
42 national-bank failures, with liabilities totaling $25,854,030, 
as against 338 failures of national banks from 1921 to 1925, 
inclusive, and with liabilities of $185,722,000. 

For five years, Mr. Chairman, the sheriff has been the only 
successful farm salesman, and no wonder, for the rate earned 
on farm operators’ net capital investment was 3.6 per cent 
less than nothing for 1921, 1.7 per cent less than nothing for 
1922, 1.7 per cent for 1923, 1.5 per cent for 1924, and 3.6 per 
cent for 1925. Get the figures, then get these words from the 
last Republican national platform: 


The crux of the problem trom the standpoint of the farmer is the 
net profit he receives after his outlay. 


In other words, it is the purchasing power of the profit that 
tells the atory. 

Since the collapse of agriculture, since Pharaoh’s dream came 
true, and the American farmer went broke, the value of farm 
property has fallen from approximately seventy-nine billions 
to fifty-nine billions of dollars. In other words, the loss which 
the farmer has sustained equals the yalue of all the railroads 
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in the United States, capital which last year returned net 
profits of more than a billion dollars. Or, stated in another 
way, what the farmer has lost since 1920 equals the entire 
national debt. Yet an administration spokesman advises the 
farmer to “let weil enough alone.” 

If there ‘had been no prosperity for any class, if all had 
shared in the same fate, it would be easy to understand the 
collapse of agriculture, but big business has prospered abun- 
dantly, and captains of finance, “ well favored and fat fleshed,” 
feed in metropolitan “ meadows.” 

Iynring the busy season the farmer has an eight-hour day— 
eight hours before dinner and eight hours until after dark— 
yet figures which fit together like the parts of a broken saucer 
show that he has made no money. The trouble is that other 
industries have been favored, while the sole effort on the part 
of politicians seems to have been to prove farm prosperity 
rather than produce or promete it. Just here I would suggest 
that if the farmers of America were organized they could 
secure almost any proper legislation, but if organized they 
would need but little. 

Not so many years ago the farmer was told, and it seemed to 
be true, that when factories were busy and workers were well 
paid, profitable prices for farm products were assured. Now 
we know better. As Glenn W. Burkett, writing on “ Our farming 
problem,” says: 


1 have learned that people do not buy more food with more money. 
On the other hand, increase of wages increases the farmers’ cost of 
peoduction. While labor has bought more by producing less, the 
farmer has bought less by producing more. 


Those of us who were born in the country and who remember 
the old days may recall a sad but not unfamiliar scene. It is 
midsummer; there has been sickness in a farm family. Day 
ufter day the country doctor has been seen going to and from 
that home. One day other doctors are called. In the group 
there may be a specialist from the city. Out in the shade in 
the yard these men are consulting over the condition of the 
patient. 

Consultations are not held over well men. They are for the 
sick. Since 1920, during the years of “lean kine,” the Ameri- 
can farmer has been sick, sick nigh unto death, and almost 
daily the doctors have been called. There have been confer- 
ences without number. 

Now, had the farmer been enjoying the best of health, finan- 
cially speaking, doctors would not have been ever at his door. 
These doctors have been of all schools—dosing, drenching, rub- 
bing, cutting, suggesting, and others, even of the old patent- 
medicine Indian “ Sagwa”™ sort. Some there are who tell the 
farmer that there is nothing wrong, that all this talk to the 
effect that he is in a bad way is but political propaganda. 

Would that we might in seriousness suggest to this farmer: 
“Does your local banker tell you of an overdraft or of notes 
past due?” Then reply that it is merely “ political propa- 
ganda.” Does the holder of the mortgage against your farm 
advise that the terms must be met or that foreclosure will 
follow? Answer that it is but “ political propaganda.” Does 
the tax collector warn you that taxes remain unpaid and that 
the usual penalty will be imposed? Suggest to him that it is 
only “ political propaganda.” 

Believing with President Coolidge, when he said, “A knowl- 
edge of truth has always been a maker of freedom,” I have 
tried to present a true picture. This picture shows, on the 
one hand, prosperity; on the other, poverty; on the one, 
wealth; on the other, want; on the one, added leisure; on the 
other, added labor. 

Do I exaggerate? Go to the great cities and see for your- 
self; see the “ well-favored” classes enjoying luxuries hereto- 
fore unknewn. Go to the country and get the facts, first hand, 
from the hard-working farmer and his family. You do not 
have to take my word for it; do not have to accept the official 
figures. 

In the working of natural laws there has been nothing since 
1920 to cause a part of the people, principally in larger eastern 
cities, to enjoy great prosperity while others, especially on 
farms and in the smaller towns dependent upen agriculture, 
have been so hard hit. The trouble, then, must lie with man- 
made laws or in the administration of such laws. 

Putting it bluntly, and in the language of Roosevelt, the 
farmer has not been given a “square deal.” 

What, then, is to be done? What, if anything, have I to 
suggest? My answer is that the prime need is to remove the 
artificial burdens, largely legislative or administrative, which 
bear down upon the farmer, In other words, as in erdinary 
illness, I would remove the cause and let nature take care of 
the case. This, though, may require some stimulant until 
strength has been partially restored, 
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THE TARIFF 

What would I suggest in the way of legislation? 

First and foremost, there should be a reduction of the hich 
protective tariff. The present Fordney-McCumber Revenyo Act 
of September, 1922, has been in force for three and a hair 
years, and before it there was the so-called emergency geri. 
cultural tariff act, which might well have been described a. 
“an act to fool the farmer.” Before the passage of these acts 
during the years of “ well-favored kine” and of “corn ran 
and good,” the farmer had a 100-cent dollar, but it has since 
looked more like 60 cents. 

A protective tariff is a tax levied to benefit one class at tho 
expense of another. It is especially burdensome to the farmer 
who is thereby forced to buy in a protected market, while se!!! 
ing in an open market. Every protective tariff item, with the 
exception of those relating to raw products of which a surpins 
is produced, represents a form of price fixing. Every high pro- 
tective tariff bill is filled with jokers. The article itself may he 
designated as tariff free, while the materials or parts entering 


‘into the making of it are taxed. 


When a tariff bill is framed there fs a pooling of special! 
interests, all the participants being intent upon “ getting theirs.” 
Were there not some on the outside—the great unprotected pub- 
lic—to be preyed upon, no tariff bills with schedules so high as 
to be prohibitive would be written. ‘The interests that ask for 
such legislation in America are in much the same position as 
those which control the gambling rights at Monte Carlo—-they 
look to the public to pay. 

In this connection I am reminded of an editorial in a live- 
stock journal, which says: 

There can be no Government underwriting of prosperity for citizens 
engaged in any vocation, 


Substituting “should” for “can,” I am in complete accord 
with the statement. But certain subsidies, including a high pro- 
tective tariff, do represent Government underwriting of prosper- 
ity. The farmer, who thinks the thing through, is not demand- 
ing similar subsidies, but he is asking that the Government 
discontinue issuing presperity policies to others, while com- 
pelling him to pay the big part of the premiums. Some of these 
“premiums,” too, are paid by teachers, preachers, lawyers, and 
other salaried or professional people, who because of the tariff 
are forced to pay higher prices for what they buy. 

As to the farmer, everyone who has seriously studied the 
question knows that in the very nature of things a protective 
tariff can not be made as effective for agriculture as for in- 
dustry. 

The Country Gentleman says, editorially: 


The tariff is not able to protect the growers of wheat, cotton, corn, 
or any of the staples whose prices are fixed in a world market. 


In the same issue the director of the New York State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station says: 


It has always been true that prices for American farm products 
which are produced in excess of home needs, such as corn, wheat, cot- 
ton, and pork, are fixed by the world price level for these products, 
This is because the exportable surplus must be sold in werld markets, 
and hence fixes the prices for the entire crop. 


The American Farm Bureau Weekly News Letter of January 
11, 1923, contained a rather complete statement showing the 
result of an investigation made as to the result of the tariff, 
and especially as it affects agriculture. This table, which is 
here inserted, shows that the net loss to agriculture alone be- 
cause of the tariff is estimated at $301,000,000, almost a million 
dollars for each working day. 


Table showing estimated reaulta of tariffs on farm products 













Cost to all 

Is 2a uli ccn oe SasBacacnie iene can $12, 000, 000 
Other curetls.... ......0<.- SWORD 1, 500, 00 
SS ee ee 192, 400, 000 
Dairy and poultry products.............] 3,000,000 j...........-.- 9, 008,000 
Wool. RES Nr RES SOI. ’ i 91, 006, 000 
on array | ae eT 1, 800, 000 
To’ 


comaencsmsie MMe 20% i 53, 000, 000 
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Summary of benefits to FerEIOTe | and minimum costes to consumers | 


ee 








| 
Average value | Tariff cost Cost to 
of output to all farm | 
1917-1921 consuiners consumers 
a —_—-——_ —_— - ' 
=s ' 
a ee eee 1$19,245,000, 000 | $392, 000,000 | $95, 000, 000 | 


Products of all other ‘industries - .--..| ?.65,000,000,000 | 1, 323,000,000 | 331,000,000 | 





inequsishoontaniginns | —____——_ | 
RS See 84, 245, 000, 000 | 1 715 5, 000, 000 426, 000, 000 

' | | 

“t0 S. Depa rtment of Agriculture. 

2 Partly estimated. 

Gross cost to farmers... cmnwn ence conecedecencsusecosesenceececcence $426, 000, 090 | 
Gains to farmers as produc ers. sendiebbdainendbbbimdntttiieiiaini adie: | Ge 
Net cont 00 SQTICUIGIIC. .. ow nn cccccccncccncccccccnconccocesccensccecccce 301, 000, 000 


Not only is the cost of a high protective tariff to the Ameri- | 
can farmer represented in higher prices which he must pay 
for much that he buys, but there is the added loss in world 
markets Where he would sell. 

A late Paris dispatch states that the minister of commerce 
has prepared a bill, soon to be introduced in the chamber as a 
covernment measure, raising the French import taxes 30 per 
cent. This dispatch gives statistics as to the large imports 
from the United States for the year 1925, and adds that the 
effect of the tax, of course, will be to restrict imports. 


The opinion— 
It is stated by the French correspondent— 


is expressed here that because of their protective tariff policies, Ameri- 
cans will have no valid objections to the change in Franee’s import 
duties. 


Continuing, the dispatch says: 


A Paris paper to-night finds fault with the Government project on the 
ground that while certain French industries should be protected, a 
general raising of the tariff will add needlessly to the cost of living 
through raising the price of many domestic products. Evidently one 
can not justify this project by the necessity of protecting our industry 
and agriculture. 

One of the well-known economists of America, and who was 
born and reared in the district which I represent, and whose 
parents are among my constituents, is Benjamin M. Anderson, 
r., formerly professor of economics in Harvard and now econo- 
mist of the Chase National Bank, in New York. In August, 
1925, Doctor Anderson, writing on the subject “ Who is helped 
and who is hurt by the protective tariff” ? said in part: 


A protective tariff is effective only to the extent that it reduces sup- 
plies in the domestic market. Commodities which we produce in excess 
of our domestic requirements, as wheat and cotton, can not be raised 
in price by the tariff. Of course, special grades of wheat or even 
special grades of cotton might be raised in price in accordance with 
this principle if the domestic production of these particular grades is 
inadequate for domestic consumption and some foreign cotton or wheat 
of these grades must be imported. 


Continuing, Doctor Anderson says: 


The rest of our industries are injured by the tariff In one or both of 
two ways, (1) because their costs are raised to the extent that they 
have to make use in the processes of production of commodities which | 


are higher priced because of the tariffs on them or on their component | 
parts, and (2) because in many cases the rest of our industries are de- | 
pendent in a greater or less degree upon foreign markets, and their 
foreign markets are injured by the reduced ability of their foreign 
customers to sell goods in the United States and get dollars with 
which to buy the goods they wish to export. A typical case where both 
these factors apply is agriculture. * * * 


On the part of those who attempt to defend the tariff, there 
are many amusing inconsistencies. The southern tariff advocate 
admits that the highest price for wheat ever known was under 
a tariff that admitted foreign wheat free of duty, and adds: 

A low tariff does not mean low prices. 
were in 1919 and 1920, 
tion. 


The highest prices on record 
when the low Underwood tariff was in opera- 


Writing in the New York Times, Senator Arrnur Capprr, a 
leading Republican spokesman for the farmer, says: 


When all is said and done, we find that Liverpool usually decides 
how much our farmers get for their wheat. 


THE FARMERS AND OTHERS AND THE TARIFF 


The statement has been made that practically everything the | 
farmer buys is on the free list. Such a statement is, of course, 
without foundation in fact. Most farm machinery in the | 
manufacture of which American firms have no competition of 
consequence is on the free list, but even then steel and other 
materials entering into the manufacture, including the lead, 
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oil, and coloring matter in the paint that adds to the price, is 
taxed. If farm buildings or machinery are to be painted, there 
comes a duty of 3.3 cents per pound for linseed oil and 2% 
cents per pound for white lead, with much higher duties on var- 
nishes and other paint materials. 

On steel ingots the duty is from 0.2 cent per pound to 20 per 
cent; on wire composed of iron, steel, or other metal, 25 per 
cent, with 0.2 cent per pound additional on galvanized wire; 
galvanized wire fencing, one-half cent per pound; wire rope 
and wire strand, 35 per cent; wire, commonly used for bailing 
hay or other commodities, one-half cent per pound; horse- 
shoes, one-fifth to 1 cent per pound: saws, 20 per cent. 

If one wishes to go fishing, be must pay a duty of 45 per cent 
on fishhooks, rods, and reels. On saddlery and harness hard- 
ware the duty ranges from 35 per cent to 50 per cent. Pocket- 
knives valued at more than $6 per dozen bear a duty of 35 
cents each and 55 per cent, and other knives in proportion. 

On shears, whether used in pruning trees or shearing sheep, 
the duty runs up to 20 cents each and 45 per cent, and the same 
is true of seissors. Bags or sacks of flax, hemp, or jute are 
tariff taxed 1 cent per pound and from 10 to 15 per cent ad 
valorem; paper twine for binding wool, 35 per cent. 

There is a heavy duty on guns. Even on an old-fashioned 
muzzle-loading shotgun the duty per cent, while on 


is 


double-barrel breech-loading guns the duty runs up to $10 and 


55 per eent; in other words, 
half the first cost. 

On a cheap watch having less than seven jewels the duty is 
75 cents, while on one having more than 17 jewels it is $10.75 
On a cream sepurator valued at more than $50 a duty of 25 


$10 and in addition ‘more than 


| per cent is imposed; on hubs for wheels, wagon blocks, and so 
| on, 


15 per cent. Furniture made with frames wholly or in 
part of wood, rattan, or reed must pay 60 per cent duty, while 
on house or cabinet furniture of wood the duty is 3314 per cent. 
On belting for machinery, such belting being composed wholly 
or in chief value of cotton or other vegetable fiber, the duty 
is 30 per cent. Boots, shoes, or other footwear, the uppers of 
which are composed wholly or in chief value of wool or cotton 
or animal hair, and so on, 35 per cent; straw hats, known as 
harvest hats, valued at less than $3 per dozen, 25 per cent; 
all other hats composed wholly or in chief value of various 
materials as mentioned are tariff taxed 60 per cent. 

If in the farm home there is used any kind of improved 
lighting system requiring use of gas, kerosene, or alcohol man- 
tle, there must be paid a duty of 40 per cent. 

The duty on automobile, motor cycle, and bicycle tires is 10 
per cent; on violins, $1 each and 35 per cent; on gut strings, 
40 per cent; and if one wishes rosin for his bow, he must pay 
a duty of 15 per cent. 

On lead pencils the duty is 45 cents per gross and 25 per cent; 
pipes, 60 per cent; lawn mowers, 30 per cent; sickles, grass 
hooks, and corn knives, 30 per cent; and the same rate applies 
as to shovels, spades, and scoops. On cement, of which 
gypsum is the component material, of several values, the tariff 
ranges from $3.50 to $14 per ton. 

Glass carries a heavy duty. The church congregation which 
wishes an ornamental window of stained or painted glass must 
pay a tariff of 50 per cent. If the farmer wishes to sharpen 


| the tools on which there has been paid a tariff tax, he does so 


on a tariff-taxed grindstone. Cut nails of iron or steel exceed- 


ing 2 inches in length are taxed 04 cent per pound, while 
larger nails of the same kind are taxed 15 per cent. Screws, 
| commonly called woodscrews, of iron or steel, are taxed 25 


per cent; belts and beltings, 45 cents per pound and 50 per 
cent. 


WOMEN AND THE TARIFF TAX 

Women help pay the unseen tariff tax. Mrs. Harris Bald- 
win, national chairman on living costs of the National League 
of Women Voters, has referred to the “tremendous and ridicu- 
lous” increase in prices of domestic commodities that has 
resulted from the present tariff act. It is sufficient to quote 
the schedule on but a few articles. For instance, there is a 
duty of 25 per cent on flavoring extracts; 15 per cent on 
castile soap; 45 per cent on plain earthenware and crockery- 
ware; 55 per cent on various table and kitchen articles and 
utensils; spectacles, eyeglasses, and goggles, valued at 65 
cents and not over $2.50 per dozen, 60 cents per dozen and 20 
per cent; kitchen utensils composed wholly or in chief value 
of aluminum, 11 cents per pound and 55 per cent; needie 
cases or needle books furnished with assortment of needles, 
45 per cent; snap fasteners and clasps not mounted on tape, 
55 per cent; metal buttons, 45 per cent; pearl or shelled but- 


tons, 1% cents per line per gross and 25 per cent. 

Even on dolls and parts of dolls for children, there is a duty 
of 70 per cent; while the same applies to toy balleons, toy 
books, and many other toys. Table knives and butcher knives 
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of silver or other metals other than nickel silver, iron, or steel 
are tariff taxed 16 cents each and 45 per cent; clocks valued 
at $1.10 and not more than $2.25 each, 70 cents and 45 per cent; 
sewing machines and parts valued at not more than $75 each, 
15 per cent, and above $75, 30 per cent; spring clothespins, 3 


cents per pound; chocolate and cocoa, powdered or otherwise | 


prepared, 17% per cent, but not less than 2 cents per pound; 
ground cinnamon and ground nutmegs, 5 cents per pound. 

Cotton sewing thread takes a tariff tax of one-half cent 
per 100 yards; sheets, pillow cases, blankets, and towels com- 
posed wholly or in chief value of cotton, 25 per cent; cotton 
gloves, various schedules, including 50 per cent, also $2.50 per 
dozen pairs; hose and half hose, 50 per cent; cotton clothing 
and other articles, 35 per cent; woolen gloves and mittens 
valued at more than $1.75 per dozen pairs, 45 cents per pound 
and 50 per cent; knit underwear, finished or unfinished, valued 
at not more than $1.75 per pound, 36 cents per pound and 30 
per cent: ingrain carpets and rugs, 25 per cent; clothing and 
other articles of silk, 60 per cent. 

On blankets valued at more than 50 cents per pound but not 
more than $1 per pound the duty is 27 cents per pound and 324% 
per cent; woolen yarn valued at more than 30 cents but not 
more than $1 per pound, 36 cents per pound and 35 per cent; 
knit goods and ribbons of silk, 45 cents per pound and 60 per 
cent; matches, 8 cents per gross; hats, caps, bonnets, and hoods 
composed wholly or in chief value of fur of rabbit, beaver, or 
other animal, from $1.50 per dozen and 25 per cent to $16 per 
dozen aml 25 per cent; various embroideries, 75 per cent. 

Women's and children’s gloves made wholly or in chief value 
of leather, if not over 12 inches in length, require a duty of $4 
per dozen, with 50 cents additional for each added inch in 
length; combs eomposed of horn or horn and metal, 50 per 
cent; various musical instruments and parts thereof, 40 per 
cent; umbrellas, parasols, and sunshades, 40 per cent. Wood 
broom handles carry a tariff tax of 3344 per cent: thermos 
bottles, 830 cents each and 45 per cent; table linen, 40 to 55 per 
cent; woolen fabrics, from 24 cents per pound and 40 per cent 
to 45 cents per pound and 50 per cent; cotton table covers, 50 
per cent; and mirrors, 50 per cent. 

While school books are taxed and a revenue tax is placed 
upon rosaries, the joss sticks of the “heathen Chinee,” like 
skeletons, leeches, and oakum—should be hokum—are admitted 
free. 

WwooL 

In any discussion of the tariff sheep and wool come in for 
consideration, It is not to be denied that a protective tariff 
adds somewhat to the price of wool but infinitely more to the 
price of clothing. 

As an example as to how the tariff works in the State of 
Missouri, there are in that State, in round numbers, 1,000,000 
sheep, an average of about 4 sheep to each of the 260,000 farms. 
If a farm family is made up of four people, we have an aver- 
age of about one sheep for each man, woman, and child. With 
an average Wool clip of 7 pounds and with 10 cents added to 
the price of each pound of wool because of the tariff, this is 
an apparent profit of 70 cents for each individual member of 
the farm family. Assuming that each member of the family 
buys one woolen suit, dress, or overcoat valued at $40, the 
corresponding cost of the wool tariff, which may be added cost 
of the garment, is $23.60. So, on this basis, the net cost to each 
member of the farm family, comparing wool and clothing pro- 
tection, would be $22.90, to say nothing of countless other pur- 
chases, Mark you also that the increased cost of clothing 
applies to every man, woman, or child in the city as well as in 
the country, and who receives no benefit from the tariff on 
wool, 

The American Economist, high-tariff organ, in its issue of 
January 15, 1926, says that under the Underwood policy of 
free wool— 
the farmer could do nothing but grind up his sheep to feed his hogs, 
because he could not sell the veal and mutton at a profit, That was 
in 1920— 


Adds the Economist. The facts are, as shown by the United 
States Department of Agriculture figures, that the average 
price for sheep in 1920 was $10.47 per head on farms. Think 
of grinding up as feed for hogs sheep worth $10.47 per head! 

Everyone acquainted with ihe history of the sheep and wool 
industry in the United States knows that wool and mutton 
prices have moved rather regularly through well-defined cycles, 
In other words, the sheep business has always had its “ups 
and downs.” While it is true that under a low tariff prices 
have sometimes been low both for mutton and wool, it is also 
true that under a low tariff prices for both sheep and wool 
have been exceedingly high. In 1918, before the enactment of 
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the present Fordney-McCumber tariff bill, wool prices for Mis. 
souri, Iowa, and Illinois averaged 60 cents per pound, while 
in 1923, under a high protective tariff the average price of 
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| wool in these three States was 36 cents a pound. The best 


available figures indicate that for 1925 the price averaged 39 
cents. 

Notwithstanding the protective tariff on wool, the num- 
ber of sheep in the United States, taken through a period of 
years, is constantly decreasing. In 1913 there were more than 
51,000,000 head, while 10 years later the number had fallen to 
only a little more than 37,000,000 head. At present there are 
40,748,000, 

Should the time ever come when on American farms there is 
produced more wool than this country consumes a protective 
tariff on wool will have just about as much effect as it has 
on other agricultural commodities of which we now produce 
a surplus. 

SUGAR 

In an attempt to justify the tariff rate of 1.76 cents per 
pound on sugar, and which is included in the wholesale and 
retail prices of granulated sugar, reference is sometimes made 
to present prices. The truth, as is well known to high-tariff-on- 
sugar advocates, is that, due principally to underconsumption 
and to recent overproduction, or at least a greatly increased 
production, sugar is now comparatively low in price, not be- 
cause of the tariff but in spite of it. 

As showing the world’s increased production of sugar, which 
is principally responsible for present low prices, I append the 
following table—-Willett & Gray—showing comparative pro- 
duction of sugar: 





3, 186,000 | 15, 797, 000 
2, 590, 000 15, 495, 000 
3, 683,000 | 16, 630, 000 
3, 984,000 | 17, 622, 000 
4, 574,000 | 18, 153, 000 
5,058,000 | 20, 115, 000 
7,078,000 | 23, 633. 000 
7, 422,000 | 24, 396, 000 





The last figure is an estimate. The Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies places it at 26,139,806 short tons, an increase of 
about 3,500,000 short tons. 

The American Economist, high-tariff advocate, recently 
stated that— 


we now produce nearly half of the sugar we consume— 


And predicts that in time the movement may be so stimu- 
lated that we will not only supply our own needs, but— 


we shall become exporters of sugar. 


What are the facts? A chart showing the sources of sugar 
in the United States credits 18.41 per cent to domestic beet and 
4.51 per cent to domestic cane—in other words, less than one- 
fourth instead of “about one-half.” So the American con- 
sumer is taxed on every pound used in order to provide a sub- 
sidy for the producers of this limited amount. 

If the present tariff on sugar is retained, prices will again 
advance as soon as the world’s supply of sugar becomes less 
abundant. As it is, the frugal farmer or his wife, who brings 
to town a case of eggs to exchange for a bag of sugar, must 
first pay tribute. Through the workings of the tariff, which is 
so high that even the President’s own commission recommended 
a reduction, a recommendation which was never followed, the 
sugar baron is permitted to reach in and take out so many 
dozen eggs as his own. No use to argue that with a tariff of 
8 cents a dozen on eggs, prices are much lower than when the 
tariff was less. Fresh eggs were quoted at 3 dozen for a 
dollar here in Washington during the past winter, while the 
farm price of eggs was the lowest for years. Those who “say 
it with sugar” ought to be satisfied to take a toll of 1 dozen 
eggs instead of 2 or 3 dozen, but not so. Such suggestions 
will avail nothing. Mr. Sugar is going to get his while the 
getting is good. No use for producers to protest against the 
pra:.ice. Any protest, to be effective, must be lodged against 
the law. 

Under the present indefensible tariff on sugar it has been 
stated that it virtually costs consumers a little more than 
$115,000,000 to enable the Government to collect a little more 
than $132,000,000. According to the best figures available, the 
tariff on sugar costs each of the 40,000,000 persons living on 
farms $2.15 per annum. 

Before leaving the subject of sugar I wish to refer to the 
high prices which prevailed in 1920, before the adoption of the 
present tariff. During the war the sugar equalization beard 
held down the price of sugar. A short time before the expira- 
tion of the period for which this board had been authorized, 
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attention was ealled to the advisability of legislation to eon- 
nue it. Congress, then exceedingly unfriendly te President 
\Vilson, refused to act, and an orgy of profiteering followed. 

As to the flexible provision of the tariff law, unconstitutional, 
I believe, I am convinced that it holds no hope. In so far as it 
relates to sugar, for instance, we have but to recall what hap- 
pened to the recommendation as made by the board, and we 
might even remember what happened to some of the members 
of the board. 

A straw hat, rather than a mere straw, indicates the diree- 
tion in which the 1926 wind is blowing. The President, in 
order further to protect American straw-hat manufacturers in 
the enjoyment of high prices, has authorized a raise of the 
tariff on straw hats from 60 to 83 per cent. Nor is this all, 
During the past year the Tariff Commission has acted upon 
cases applying to seven commodities, and in each of these 
eases, Where requested to do so, has granted an increase, while 
rejecting requested deereases on paintbrush holders and cotton 
hosiery. As the tariff on butter has been increased from 8 to 
12 cents per pound, it will be interesting to note the effect, if 
any, that it may have on prices of American butter. It will be 
remembered that when the tariff on wheat was advanced from 
30 to 42 cents per bushel, lower prices followed. 

Mr. CROWTHDER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. By whom is that table prepared? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I can not say, but I understand 
by someone amply qualified, representing the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Does the gentleman have any idea him- 
self what figures are used and wpon what basis they calculate 
the cost of the tariff bill to the farmer? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I can not go definitely into that, 
but if the gentleman will read an accompanying report he 
will find that it is gone into at some length. 

Mr. CROWTHER. I hope the gentleman is going to -go 
further than the tariff in his suggestions for a cure. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I am. However, I believe that 
the greatest need is to reduce the high protective tariff. 

Mr. CROWTHER. That is merely a difference of opinion. 
When the Democrats had the Underwoed tariff bill on the 
statute books they did not pay any attention to the farmer. 
They put milk and hay and oats and rye and barley and wheat 
and hogs and swine on the free list. Under the Underwood 
bill they took the farmer and skinned him alive and nailed his 
hide up on the barn as Exhibit A for free trade. 

Mr. ROMJIUE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. ROMJUE. I suggest to the gentleman from New York 
that what they have done to him under the Fordney-McCum- 
ber Act is to skin him alive and bury him. : 

Mr. CROWTHER. The gentleman knows petter than that. 
The proofs and the figures and the conditions are better than 
they were laboring under at that time, under the old delusion 
that the basie products and the raw materials should be put 
upon the free list. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I must suggest 
that this is all in my time, 

Mr. CROWTHER. I thank the gentleman for yielding to 
me so as to enlighten my friend from Missouri [Mr. Romsve]. 

Mr. ROMJUE. But I have not been enlightened by the 
gentleman from New York, I am-sorry to say. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. In reply to the gentleman from 
New York, I would say that at the time to which he refers 
the farmer was able to take care of himself. He was not a 
sick man; consultations were not being held over him. He was 
a well man and doing well. In fact, I am reminded in this 
connection of a political billboard which stood on the edge of 
my home town in 1920. It read, as I remember, “ Vote for 
Harding and Coolidge and be rid of wiggle and wobble.” The 
year before that billboard was put up for the purpose of in- 
fluencing voters the value of the farm crops of America was 
$16,579,000,000. A good many people were misled and voted 
to get rid of “wiggle and wobble,” and the next year the 
value of farm crops in this country amounted to only $7,- 
832,000,000. 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. CROWTHER. The majority of the people in the country 
did not vote at that time to be rid of wiggle and wobble; they 
voted to be rid of Woodrow Wilson. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Regardless of what may have 
prompted that vote, the result was that the farmer was put 
on the toboggan and took a disastrous slide which landed him 
at the bottom, where he has since been. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. Does not the gentleman think that the 
farmers would like te go baek-to the situation under the 
Underwood tariff bill and the eight years of Woodrow Wiison? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I think the farmer would like to 
go back and get a dollar somewhat in keeping in purchasing 
value with the dollar of those who are benefiting to-day under 
the protective tariff. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. According to the figures from the Agri- 
cultural Department his dollar averaged in value from $1 
$1.12 during that period. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes; and sixty-odd cents since. 

Mr. BLANTON. And is it not a fact that the American 
people were trying to get rid of some of the friends of Wood- 
row Wilson whom he took in from another party and who 
betrayed him? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. 
relevant. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
in other people. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Getting back to the question 
under discussion, I am firm in my conviction that the first 
thing we need to do is to reduce the high protective tariff, 
which serves, as I see it, as a subsidy to a favored class. 


Mr. NELSON of Missouri. 


to 


I do not think the question is 


Woodrow Wilson put too much confidence 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes. 
Mr. SCHAFER. The high protective tariff was placed on 


the products of the textile mills, and one of the arguments was 
that they were going to take care of the textile workers. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Yes; and if they will go into the 
State of New Jersey to-day they will see how they are “taken 
care of.” 

Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Permit me first to say this: I 
have already referred to some remarks made yesterday by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr], whose speech I en- 
joyed. He said that what the farmer needed was to lay 
another brick on the protective wall. When I hear this argu- 
ment I wonder what is going to happen to the workers outside 
the wall, te the wage earner, to the preacher, to the teacher, 
to the clerk, and other salaried or professional people. Are we 
going to keep on subsidizing? The American farmer wants no 
subsidy for himself. What he objects to is to the Government 
under protection issuing a guaranteed paid-up policy to others 
while the farmer himself pays the premium. [Applause.] 

Mr. ARENTZ. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I will. 

Mr. ARENTZ. The gentleman’s time has not expired, and 
I take a great deal of interest in listening to the speeches he 
makes. Now, one thing he complains that does not benefit the 
farmer is the high protective tariff. Would he please give us 
something constructive, so that we car send it back to the 
farmers as a cure for their ills? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. I think IT have made one of the 
most pertinent suggestions I could possibly make, and that is 
in regard to the farmers’ tariff burden in comparison—— 

Mr. CROWTHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. If I had further time I would be 
glad to yield. My second suggestion in reference to the farmer 
is a reduction of freight rates. I call attention to the fact that 
the American farmer, im common with others, pays the bulk of 
the freight, because he produces bulky produets, grain, and live- 
stock. Under our present railroad rates the railroads earned 
more than a billion dollars last year. I voted against the Esch- 
Cummins Act, and I am glad I did. I remember when it wus 
forced through this Congress under a special rule. I see sitting 
here before me a Member from Nebraska | Mr. S#ALLENBERGER], 
long interested in the breeding of purebred livestoek, and in 
this connection I want to quote from the Breeders Gazette : 


It is regrettable in the highest degree, at a time when farmers need 
and desire to possess registered breeding stock, freight rates should be 
a serious obstacle to their making purchases. 


Speaking of carrier costs, there is needed a thorough revi- 
sion of postal rates. Now, there are 80,000,000 baby chicks 
hatched in commercial hatcheries annually, 5,000,000 in the dis- 
trict I represent, yet the Postal Department has put a so-called 
“handling charge” of 25 cents on a box of baby chicks. It 
seems to me, in view of the fact that what poultry means fn the 
way of pin money to the agricultural housewife for the last 
few years, they should not take advantage of this infant indus- 
try. [Applause.] 

FREIGHT RATES 

As a second remedy for farm ills I suggest a reduction in 

freight rates. From the farm go livestock and grain, which 


must be sold with freight charges off, while farm purchases are 
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made with freight charges added. Under the Esch-Cummins 
Railroad Act, against which I voted, the farmers of this coun- 
try have suffered severely. *In many cases possible profits on 
grain or livestock were entirely absorbed by high freight rates. 

I do not agree with President Coolidge, who in his message 
to Congress on December 6, 1923, said, in discussing railroads: 

Should this permissive consolidation prove ineffective after a limited 
period, the authority of the Government will have to be directly 
invoked, 


Gigantic mergers and consolidations of railway systems prom- 
ixe no relief to the public. To remove competition will not 
reduce freight charges, but there is every reason to believe that 
if it does not greatly increase such charges it will result in 
decreased service. 


POSTAL RATES ON DAY-OLD CHICKS 
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Speaking of carrier costs, there is needed a thorough revision | 


of postal rates. I have referred to 

charge” on day-old chicks. 

even when the destination of shipment is on same road and at 

next station, that many shipments are now being diverted to 

express companies, thus proving the folly of increased rates. 
The owner of a large hatchery writes: 


the so-called “ handling 


A box of 25 chicks that formerly cost 8 cents to ship now costs 37 
cents. The 50-size and 100-size boxes have increased proportionately, 
and the effect is that we are shipping everything we possibly can by 


So heavy is this charge, applied | 


| stroyed thousands of acres of fertile land. 
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this calculation nothing has been said about the savings that would 
be made on the millions of tons of freight shipped into this y 
territory on the long haul from east of the Mississippi River. 


Secretary of Commerce Hoover says: 


Modern forms of development have made water carriage the cheap- 
est of all transportation for many types of goods. Broadly, 1,000 
bushels of wheat can be transported 1,000 miles on the sea for $20 to 
$30, by large lake steamers for $20 to $30, by our modern equipped 
Mississippi barge service for $60 to $70, and by railroads for $150 
to $200. These estimates are based not on hypothetical culeula- 
tion but on actual going freight rates. 


Continuing, Mr. Hoover said: 


Our railways would be unable to handle the country’s transport 
to-day without the aid of the highways. In the same way, with 
greater depths and with the improvements in craft, it is possible to 
restore our waterways. Nor will this jeopardize the prosperity of 
our railways as some predict. 

While river improvement will benefit all, including those who live 
hundreds of miles from the waterways, there are those who, in the 
very nature of things, will receive great direct benefits. I refer to 
the owners of bottom farms, where the shifting currents have de- 
It is estimated that at 


ast 


| the mouth of the Mississippi River there is deposited each year 1 


express, both because the express rate is cheaper and because we can | 


insure the packages and collect the money for damage from the ex- 
press company. This we can not do when shipping chicks by parcel 
post. For instance, when the postmaster accepts the shipments of 
baby chicks and insures them, it means that the additional postage 
paid for insurance is all the sender can possibly get, as the Government 
will not pay for lost shipments or damaged shipments of chicks even 
though they are insured. 


It might be explained that this added baby chick postage 
charge falls finally upon the farmer who sells the eggs to the 
hatchery or to the purchaser of the day-old chicks. The 
poultry and egg business has been most important in these 
years of hard times on the farm, when often only the “ pin 
money” from poultry has been available for the purchase of 
household needs. 

THE COUNTRY PRESS 

The average farm home looks to the local newspaper, to the 
small-town daily or country weekly, with its story of “ You- 
all’s house,” a story such as the great metropolitan papers can 
never tell, for information which is of interest to the entire 
family. Yet, notwithstanding the value of the country paper, 
postage rates have been increased. Not satisfied with this, the 
Government insists upon continuing in business by supplying 
printed envelopes in competition with the local newspaper pub- 
lisher or job printer, who pays taxes in the home community 
and contributes to its upbuilding. 

Never has there been a time when small towns and rural 
communities were in such need of the leadership of well- 
edited papers, with vision and understanding. With the Gov- 
ernment going in strong for uplift—at so much per uplift—it 


would seem that it ought to relieve the local newspaper, one of | 


the greatest of all rural uplift agencies, of unnecessary burdens, 


THE RURAL SCHOOL 
Rural schoolhouses— 


Says former Gov. Frank O. Lowden, of Tllinois— 
have become but melancholy memories of better days. 


I am less pessimistic, but well may we fear for the future. 
Fortunate will it be if the distress of agriculture is not soon 
reflected in our country schools, the more prosperous cities 
being able to pay higher salaries and to attract many of the 
best teachers. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 

The development of the inland waterways of the country is 
a matter vital to all and especially to the farmers of the Corn 
Belt. As should be the case, this Congress is making larger 
appropriations for river work. 

Speaking of the value of Missouri River navigation to the 
consumers and producers of the Missouri River Valley, Sidney 
J. Roy said: 


It has cost the wheat producers of the Missouri River Valley more 
than $12,000,000 each year during the past 14 years not to have 
the Missouri River improved to Kansas City, Kans. This means that 
it has cost the wheat producers of the Missouri River Valley during 
the 14 years since they commenced improving the Missouri River, 
wore than $150,000,000 not te have the Missouri River improved. 





cubic mile of the best soil in the world. The loss of such soil is 
not confined to the individual owner of the land from which it came, 
but indirectly concerns every purchaser of farm products. Improve- 
ment and maintenance of our rivers will prevent erosion losses which 
have annually amounted te vast sums. 


LEGISLATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


In many fields there is need on the part of the farmer for 
legislation having real teeth rather than false teeth or none 
at all. I have in mind much of the legislation enacted to pre- 
vent gambling in grain and to regulate the packing industry. 
There is something radically wrong when in the space of a 
few days billions of bushels of wheat, many times the amount 
actually grown on all the earth in any one year, can be bought 
and sold in the form of futures. There is something wrong, 
too, when hog and cattle prices at the central markets go up 
and down more rapidly and more often than the mercury in 
March. 

Among agricultural legislation, which should be considered, 
I would mention the long pending truth in fabrics bill, a 
measure providing for agricultural representatives in foreign 
countries, an act requiring the coloring of certain foreign- 
grown seed, and a measure which will guarantee the rights and 
privileges of farm cooperatives. Speaking of farmers’ cooper- 
atives, the United States Daily of March 5 said: 


The period of greatest mortality was the five years—1920-1924— 
during which over 73 per cent of the associations reporting went out 
of business. 


Important commissions should be taken out of politics and 
be permitted to serve as set forth in the acts under which they 
were created. There has been too much of secrecy, of partisan- 
ship, and possibility of dictation in the work or direction of 
some of our most important commissions, 

While our Federal system of crop reporting has been im- 
proved, other changes should be made. Some of the overly 
optimistic guesses—for the figures can scarcely be dignified as 
estimates—from which conclusions are drawn, frequently do 
more harm than good. The importance of this work demands 
that it be well done. 

Cheaper commercial fertilizers would represent a saving to 
the farmer of vast sums annually. Had the Muscle Shoals 
matter not so long been delayed, either through partisan poli- 
tics or at the behest of great commercial fertilizer interests, 
some relief would even now be afforded, 

The farmer, in common with others, is entitled to the im- 
mediate removal of all sale and purchase taxes on trucks and 
automobiles. 

The abolishment of needless bureaus, departments, and com- 
missions would tend to lower taxes; and there is no greater 
need, as relates to the farmer, than that his taxes be reduced 
as much and as rapidly as possible. 

The true basis of all taxation should be ability to pay. 
Measured by this standard, the American farmer has for the 
past five years been far more heavily taxed than have others. 
We would do well to remember and to put into practice the 
advice of President Wilson, who, in addressing Congress, said: 


We have found the main sources from whieh it (our taxation) must 
be drawn. I take it for granted that its mainstays will henceforth be 


In | the Income tax, the excess-profits tax, and the estate tax. 
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To relieve big business of taxes is automatically to force the 
eollection of such taxes from others. My belief is that those 
most able to pay should pay most. 
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Enforcement of the antitrust acts is imperative if the farmer, | 


with the general public, is to be saved from the powerful com- 
binations Which seek to control, During these years of “ lean 
kine” an the part of the farmer the thought of many in au- 
shority seems to have been to praise and promote great mergers 
rither than punish those guilty of violation of the laws. 

This is the behemoth age of business. Mighty mergers are 
jooked upon as matters of small moment. For the first time 
in the history of the world there has been suggested a $2,000,- 
000.000 bread merger, in the formation of which it is proposed 
to mix bread and beneficence. Never before was there such a 
brazen proposal, Never before did greed, thinking the public 
gullible, dare masquerade as graciousness. I do not subscribe 
to the theory that the bigger a business is the better it is. 
Rather do I hold that a big evil is worse and more to be feared 
than a little evil. 

On the part of those in authority, whether in Congress or in 
executive or administrative positions, there is needed a better 
understanding and more sympathy for agriculture. Inciden- 
tally, we need in Congress, on both sides of this aisle, more 
farmer-minded men. Lack of knowledge as to agriculture, even 
when there is sufficient sympathy on the part of the lawmaker, 
may result in abortive efforts to improve farm conditions. 

Just here I would digress to say that it would help if men in 
official positions, if Members of this Congress, could, in an 
effort to aid agriculture, forget partisan polities, forget that 
they are Democrats, Republicans, or Progressives, and remem- 
ber that all of us are employees of the greatest company ov 
earth, the United States of America. 

I have proposed some remedies in the way of farm relief. 
While I have not discussed an export corporation measure 
framed to take care of the farm surplus, I pledge my support 
to any sound and workable proposition which has the indorse- 
ment of the farmers of America. I am willing to go further, to 
try almost any plan. The farmer is like a man in a shipwreck. 
To save himself he must take hold of anything, rather than 
wait for a life-preserver of approved pattern. 

tut it is useless for us to discuss any of the proposed direct 
farm-aid plans. For in this Congress not one such bill will 
pass and receive the approval of the President. I make this 
prediction notwithstanding that the Republican national plat- 
form of 1924 pledges the party— 
to take whatever steps are necessary to bring back a balanced condition 
between agriculture, industry, and labor. 


The Republican Party with the President, with a majority in 
the Senate and House, with the chairmanship of every com- 
mittee—Pennsylvania with 13 committee chairman .and Mis- 
souri with none—and with a majority of the membership of 
every committee, is in a position to recommend and pass any 
bill that it pleases. Not one Democratic, not one Progressive 
vote would be necessary to put through any agriculture relief 
measure. Yet such votes in large numbers there would 
be to help. Neither President Coolidge nor Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine has given his support to the agriculture bill 
representing the views of the Committee of Twenty-two, whose 
representatives have been prominent in the hearings before the 
House Committee on Agriculture. Instead, the Washington 
Post, generally regarded as an administration organ, sarcas- 
tically comments : 

This agriculture hearing has now reached the stage where it ought 
to be conducted from the back of a cart at a county falr, 


Direct farm-relief legislation will fail, and the failure will 
represent more than a mere happening. It is my thorough con- 
viction that in that failure there is hidden the hope so dear to 
New England and the East, that it may be possible to retain the 
present high-protective tariff, to save it even though the farmer 
may be lost. Under the impossible proposition that a tariff be so 
framed as to afford to agriculture benefits equal to those en- 
joyed by industry, it is planned to lead more farmers, blind- 
folded, into the high-protective tariff camp. 

The farmers of America, having exhausted every resource 
within themselves, are looking to Washington not for special 
privileges, not for class legislation, but for common justice, ask- 
ing merely that farming be placed on an equality with other 
industries. Not all agree as to all that should be done, but all 
agree that something must be done. The trouble is that the 
present administration, while helping big business, has failed 
to do justice to farming, the biggest of all business, 

To-day, vith the coming of spring, the greatest army in all 
the world save one, that of the children of America who 
hearken to the school bell, is again mobilizing. Plows and 
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other farming implements have been removed from sheds where 
stored, and teams and tractors are turning into hundreds of 
thousands of fields. As those who man this machinery once 
more take up their tasks, which for several years have been so 
discouraging, they are asking, What will Congress do? 

The day this Congress convened there was published under 
a New York date line this significant statement: 


The country likes its present diet of prosperity, and Members of Con- 
gress who desire to remain in public life will do nothing to change the diet, 


In other words, we are threatened with defeat if we do any- 
thing to interfere with the selfish program of big business. 
I believe Congress should meet that challenge, and I now warn 
those who have enjoyed unprecedented prosperity while others 
have failed that the worm will turn. Destroy agriculture, and 
you destroy all. 

Referring again to the dream which Joseph interpreted, we 
read: 

And Pharaoh awoke, 


So, too, will the American farmer awake. 
change. How will it be brought about? 

Ages ago there was a keeper of flocks who was called upon 
to lead a vast company out of bondage. This plain man was 
Moses. He hesitated to accept the great commission that was 
his, for he had not the gift of speech that was his brother 
Aaron’s. Nor had he armies or chariots of war. But in the 
end he won. How? You wili recall that when this keeper of 
flocks held in his hand a shepherd's crook it was asked of him, 
“What is that in thine hand?” Answering in humility, but 
following in confidence the instructions given him, Moses saw 
the crooked stick become a mighty instrument for freedom. 

So is it to-day with the farmer. There is given him to hold 
in his hand, not a shepherd's staff, but an instrument of far 
greater strength—the ballot. Rightly used, used in primaries 
and general elections, this ballot will insure the triumph of 
right and justice. But it must be used in time, for annually, 
with fewer people on farms and in the smaller towns and cities 
and with privilege becoming more powerful, the fight is ever 
more unequal. 

I have spoken of farm losses, of “lean kine,” and “ blasted 
corn,” but there are losses which can not be measured in 
money. In the words of Emerson— 


There will come a 


Agriculture is the venerable mother of all arts. 


Lowé¥ the farm standard and destroy the farm home, make 
it forever impossible for the farmer there to live pleasantly 
and profitably ; compel him in time to give place te an inferior 
people, to those whose standards of living are low, to those 
who know not the greatest of all farming inspirations, a love 
of the land, of the green of the grass and the blue of the sky, 
and the sweet odor of newly turned sod, and the end of the 
world’s greatest experiment in self-government will be in 
sight. But I pray that it may not. be so, that here shall come 
no such dark shadows. 

America is this year observing the one hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the Declaration of Independence and the one 
hundredth anniversary of the death of that successful farmer 
and mighty leader in the battle for human liberty, Thomas 


Jefferson. Glorious, then, will It be if 1926 shall bring to the 
American farmer and his family a new independence. Then 
will the words carved high on yon Union Station in this 


Capital City represent not a travesty, but the truth: 


The farm: Best home of the family, main source of national wealth, 
foundation of civilized society, the natural providence, 


[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield me five 
minutes? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. I might say I have had requests 
from forty-odd Members of the House, and I have yielded to 
32 of them, and I have now 15 minutes, or something like that. 
Unless we can arrange to run all day to-morrow somebody has 
got to be cut off, and I can not very well yield 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. If the gentleman will yield, I 
think we have been exceedingly liberal in discussing this bill 
in general debate. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. This is the last one. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I think we ought to try to close 
some time to-day. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. 
man from New York [Mr. WELLER]. 

Mr. WELLER. Mr. Chairman——— 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. I would like to proceed; I have not started. 





I yield 15 minutes to the gentle- 
[Applause. | 
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Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I would ask if the gentleman 
had consulted the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]? 

Mr. WELLER. I told Mr. Rankin I was going to speak. I 
sent word to him. 

Mr Chairman, I have listened to many debates on the floor 
of the House on the subject of prohibition, and many of them 
illuminative, but we should be especially careful to avoid the 
spirit of a demagogue. 

Let us debate the subject mildly and modestly with a view 
of ascertaining whdt is acceptable to the country. Cmsar 
governed Kome with the hand of an autocrat, and as the saying 
is true that the best governed people are the least governed 
let us proceed to analyze the present situation. 

Mr. BEEDY. I notice that the gentleman from Mississippi 
has just come in, and I thought perhaps the gentleman wouid 
give the benetit—— 

Mr. WELLER. I am going to be right here. 

it will not serve any useful purpose for us to call each other 
liars. I do not wish to criticize my colleague from Georgia, 
but I feel that after all it was quite unworthy of his illus- 
trious career on the floor of the House that an attack should 
be made and a distinguished prelate of the church called a 
liar because the gentleman from Georgia disagreed with a 
statement made by him, which possibly provoked a retort by 
my friend from New York, when he denounced a statement 
made by a minister of the Methodist Church. The denuncia- 
tion by a church minister prior to January 16, 1920, prior to 
prohibition, calling our distinguished predecessors guilty of 
insobriety, is only spectacular and gets us nowhere. 

There is no denying that there is a quickening of the public 
conscience indicating a liberative effect upon the Volstead 
Act—a truthful interpretation of what is intoxicating within 
the meaning of the constitutionary provision. 

Let us without rancor and in a ¢alm, dispassionate manner 
analyze the effect of attempted prohibition in this country. In 
the edition of Collier’s National Weekly, under date of March 
27, 1926, at page 30, the Rev. Arthur Talmadge Abernethy, 
Ph. D., of Rutherford College, Burke County, N. C., writes that 
he had always proclaimed himself a prohibitionist and had 
worked and prayed for the cause——— 

Mr. BLANTON. What was the date? 

Mr. WELLER. Mareh 27. 

Mr. BLANTON. ‘That is to-morrow? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes; we from New York are one step in ad- 


vance all the time. [Laughter.] pa 


Well, it came at last—prohibition. And you must know—perhaps 
even better than I kunow—what a pathetic disappointment it has 
proved. Federal authority, which once all believed was invincible, 
has not only failed to check liquor traffic but it has bred a new race 
of criminals and has given birth to manifold associated evils. 

* * * A modification of the drastic measures might bring about 
some improvement. I have read the liquor laws of many foreign countries 
and some of them have outlawed distilled spirits and permitted the 
manufacture and sale of fermented and brewed liquors. These coun- 
tries appear to have temperance. And, after all, isn’t temperance far 
more desirable than the prohibition we have in the United States? 


This clergyman, a teetotaler and preacher, finds the effeets of 
the Volstead Enforcement Act detrimental to the morale of 
public life, breeding corruptfon in high places. After a 
thorough investigation he finds that attempted enforcement de- 
feats the very purpose of prohibition. 

The nation-wide poll recently conducted by the newspapers, 
including 375 newspapers—the Hearst News, Chicago Tribune, 
the New York Daily News, and others—shows that there were 
cast 8,248,076 votes, and— 

Pot DRORIDIIID nqceme sti eaniedmensnteeinaae 520, 497 
Against prohibition. 2, 727, 579 


and of this number 1,231,500 throughout the United States 
asked that Congress modify the Volstead Act. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. For a question, not a speech. 

Mr. BLANTON. In Seattle, Wash., newspapers reported 
that Seattle went 6 to 1 wet, and yet immediately there- 
after Seattle elected a woman mayor who is a known pro- 
hibitionist fighting to clean up Seattle? 

Mr. WELLER. Very good. 

Mr. BLANTON. So that shows the situation. 

Mr. WELLER. But we take the polls to show which way 
the wind blows. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. WELLER. Pardon me a moment. 

We say there has been a change in sentiment, and there is 
a change. The percentages of the poll rate all the way from 
5 to 1 and in some communities from 10 to 1 advocating a 
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change. The eighteenth amendment is the law of the land, ang 
is intrenched just as securely in our organic law as any other 
part of our Constitution. : 


Maren 26 


for whom I have the greatest respect, on Thursday, Sieh or 


1926, page 6309 of the Recorp, states as follows: _ 


Every man is entitled to his own opinion, but I should like for it 
to be understood now that the Democratic Party is not a wet party, 


And in this statement I heartily concur. The great Demo. 
cratic Party since its birth has always stood for liberty, tho 
preservation of State rights, and the protection of "indi- 
vidual rights. The Democratic Party to-day in the Nation 
must return to the cardinal principles as enunciated by Thomas 
Jefferson. We are not a wet party, but we glory in cham. 
pioning the cause of pure democracy. The Democratie Party 
is one of forbearance, temperance—and legions of our party 
favor a modification of the Volstead Act so that States and 
communities may choose for themselves. [Applause.] No other 
agency than Congress has the power or authority to say what 
shall be intoxicating, and the only relief can come from Con- 
gress. 

If the action of the Democratic Party should lead to that 
result, then I feel that the Democratic Party will have done a 
great work for the country. [Applause.] 

Sipe McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Under the circumstances, when the Con- 
stitution says you shall not sell or manufacture intoxicating 
oe I want to ask the gentleman how we are to get out 
of it? 

Mr. WELLER. Why, we even find the Republican Party in 
the county of New York and in the city of New York adopting 
a resolution for the modification of the Volstead Act. The Re- 
publicans are following the lead, not only of the Democratic 
Party but of the “‘ wets,” or so-called “ wets,” in the Democratic 
Party. [Applause.] They adopted a resolution favoring a 
modification of the Volstead Act by permitting the manufacture, 
sale, and transportation of light wines and beers. A copy of 
this resolution has been forwarded to me by the Hon. John R. 
Davies, chairman of the committee on resolutions. 

Another great prelate of the church, Bishop Manning, states: 


I do not hold that to drink wine or any other intoxicating liquor is 
in itself a sin, 


Moderation does not violate the law of God or the Ten Com- 
mandments, but moderate drinking of alcoholic beverages in 
excess 6f one-half of 1 per cent may become criminal by a man- 
made law. 

The “drys” point to the excessive indulgers as horrible ex- 
amples and evil effects, while the “ wets” proclaim that their 
personal rights and liberties are being infringed upon, which 
causes resentment, which encourages the violation of the law, 
and which resorts to the bootlegger. 

Every day we hear that men and women are drinking liquor, 
and it is said when women can not get liquor they smoke; and 
all through our land within the past five years we see women 
smoking cigarettes, something practically unheard of in this 
country prior to prohibition. Would the extremists recommend 
Congress passing an act forbidding women purchasing ciga- 
rettes or would they proclaim that the manufacture, sale, and 
transportation of tobacco by women constituted a crime? 

Then we hear the charge by the “drys” that it is only in 
the large cities—New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, New 
Orleans, San Francisco—where the sentiment is “wet,” but I 
make bold the assertion that the farmer is “wet” and that he 
has his hard apple cider, cherry smash, peach brandy, elder- 
berry wine, grape juice, and so forth, in his cellar for not only 
his own use but for the entertainment of his friends. 

If the products of fruit which may or may not of their own 
nature result in fermentation, and which are accessible to those 
who are fortunate enough to live in the country, why, then, 
should it be given to Congress to continue on the statute books 
a law which in many parts throughout the country is unpopular 
and does not reflect the sentiment of the country? 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. I will yield later, if I have time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. The gentleman is stepping on my 
friend’s toes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield for a question from a practical farmer? ([Laughter.] 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. In the Volstead Act, in section 2°, 
the Volstead Act has permitted the farmer to have anything 
that he has in his own house. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. WELLER. Does my friend from lowa [Mr. Dickinson] 
wish me to yield to him? 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 

Mr. WELLER. I yield. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. I associate with farmers and I 
nave traveled among farmers, and I do not find that they have 
what the gentleman says. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WELLER. I am surprised to learn that the gentleman 
from Iowa has not been entertained in a manner befitting his 
desires-——— 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman does not know the difference 
between cider and apple vinegar. Therefore he is mistaken. 
{ Laughter. ] 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. After 26 States had ratified prohibition, 
the centleman’s State of New York came in and piled up a 
majority and also ratified it. 

‘Mr. WELLER. We repealed the Mullen-Gage Act because of 
the double-jeopardy situation. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. And the Republican Party never 
eot over it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman is habitually very fair. 
Coming down now to a practical situation, if the amendment to 
the Constitution prohibits intoxicating liquors and the Congress 
should pass a law that goes beyond the Constitution, it could 
be set aside? 

Mr. WELLER. 

Mr. McKEOWN. 
the Constitution 
liquors? 

Mr. WELLER. 


not 
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Yes. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Yes; it could be declared unconstitutional. 
But what relief can Congress give when 
itself says you shall not sell intoxicating 


Congress can pass a law determining whether 
the beer or the wine itself is intoxicating, and not 


-onfine itself to the statement that one-half of 1 per cent is in- | 


toxicating, because that statement is not a statement of fact. 
We have bills here in Congress now, including one which I 
introduced, which, if adopted by this Congress, would permit 
the manufacture and sale of wine and beer within the area 
“ nonintoxicating.” 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Then if wine and beer should prove as 
a matter of fact to be intoxicating, that law would be uncon- 
stitutional? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. 
to jail. 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. MADDEN. I was wondering what part of the gentle- 
aan’s side controverted the statement made by the gentleman 
from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN] that New York is not in the 
presidential picture? 

Mr. WELLER. We are in the presidential picture. I 
not think the gentleman from Mississippi said that. 

Mr. MADDEN. He came pretty nearly to it. 

Mr. BLANTON. The courts have held that the words 
“whisky, beer, and wine” are intoxicating per se. The courts 
have held that. 

Mr. WELLER. No; the gentleman will pardon me. The 
Supreme Court has not held that. What the courts have held 
is that the definition of intoxicating liquors prescribed by Con- 
gress came within the power of Congress to prescribe, and that 
the court in the exercise of its powers in the case would not 
interfere with the definition of Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. But before the passage of the Volstead Act 
the courts have held that whisky, beer, and wine are intoxi- 
cating per se. 

Mr. WELLER. What courts? 

Mr. BLANTON. All of the courts of the United States. 

Mr. WELLER. We are bound now by the decision of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, which has interpreted the 
Volstead Act and will not interfere with the definition of what 
is intoxicating prescribed by Congress. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER,. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Texas if the courts have included ginger beer? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but they included Schlitz, the Mil- 
waukee brand of beer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. ; 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado, I yield to the gentleman three 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for three minutes more. 

a HILL of Maryland. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yie 
Mr. WELLER. Yes. 


No. Then the individual would go 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


do 
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Mr. HILL of Maryland. The gentleman recollects that in 
the recent case of Eisner v. The United States, decided by the 
fourth circuit court of appeals, the court stated, in an opinion 
rendered by Judge Webb, formerly a Member of this House, 
that the Congress deliberately exempted homemade cider and 
wine from the operation of the Velstead Act, and also the 
recent case where the defendant was acquitted for making 12 
per cent wine under that rule. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryiand. And General Andrews has approved 
it in a communication which is a part of the records of this 
House. 

Mr. WELLER. And the charge of the court in the case to 
which the gentleman has referred has been adopted by the 
Department of Justice as a correct interpretation of that part 
of the Volstead Act. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. As to the political aspect of this 
subject there is only one thing certain, and that is this: We 
have a Republican President; we have a Republican Congress, 
and they have not enforced the law; they have wasted tons of 
money in an attempt to enforce the law, and they have not 
even modified the law. There is the responsibility right over 
there. 

Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. If it is legal to make 12 per cent beer, 
the gentleman does not want any bigger percentage than that, 
does he? 

Mr. WELLER. 

Mr. RANKIN. 

Mr. WELLER. I will. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman referred to the poll that is 
being taken by a few wet newspapers. 

Mr. WELLER. Three hundred and eighty-odd newspapers 
throughout the United States. 

Mr. RANKIN. The gentleman has not been deceived into 
thinking that represents the sentiment of the country, has he? 

Mr. WELLER. I believe that these polls represent, when 
fairly taken—and I believe these have been fairly taken—a 
crystallized sentiment in the country; and I recall in that con- 
nection that a poll was taken by the Literary Digest last year 
before election. The Literary Digest, one of the greatest of 
our magazines, then predicted that Calvin Coolidge would be 
elected by approximately 7,000,000 votes throughout this coun- 
try, and he was, which indicates the thoroughness and accu- 
racy of the poll. 

Mr. RANKIN. They could have taken that poll at the New 
York convention. [Laughter.}] But the Literary Digest cireu- 
lates among Democrats, Republicans, and so forth. 

Mr. WELLER. Yes. I have a summary of the poll taken by 
the Literary Digest here now, which I will file: 

Totals of the Literary Digest poll on prohibition, September 9, 1922 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Not in beer; no. 
Will the gentleman yield to me? 


tibuniidaadhda 
| For enforcement Modification | 








Repeal 
less fi faery 
Per cent\ Per cent| Per cent 
ok eS 306,255 | 38.5 | 325,549] 41.1] 164,453) 24.4 
Ween, . nincdscecaten | 48,485 | 445 30, 914 36.7 20, 448 | 18.8 
Factory poll._.............- | 1,463) 8&4] 10871) 621) 4,955) 25 
fa ss as 
We icheindanbaitas | 356, 193 189, 856 20. 6 
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38.6 | 376, 338 | 48.8 | 
fou — 





Total ballots cast, 922,383. 


Mr. RANKIN. While these polls are being taken by wet 
papers, are they not? 

Mr. WELLER No; they are being taken by 387 newspapers, 
representing the New York Hearst papers and the Chicago 
Tribune. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Hearst papers are wet. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The Hearst papers have always 
been dry. 

Mr. BLANTON. We know they are wet. 

Mr. RANKIN. Did the gentleman state that this poll is 
being taken by all of the newspapers in the United States? 

Mr. WELLER. No; I said 387 newspapers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Mississippi |Mr. WuHitTiNeTon }. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, during the progress of the general debate we have 
had a great deal of discussion of the liquor traffic. We have 
had some discussions of the questions of industry and of agri- 
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culture. The most important ingredients of liquor is water, 

and I want to speak of the utilization of this ingredient found 

in such abundance in our lakes and rivers not for the grati- 

fication of our selfish appetites but for the general welfare. 

Tue DeveLorpMEeNntT OF INLAND WATERWAYS FOR THE PROMOTION OF 
AGRICULTURE AND INDUSTRY 

The improvement of the rivers and other inland waterways 
is challenging the attention of the country. The question is of 
particularly vital importance to the Mississippi Valley, and its 
correct treatment will largely contribute to the solution of the 
transportation problem and thus promote industry and agri- 
culture, 

Trade, mining, agriculture, and manufacturing constitute 
the four great productive industries. The largest cities, the 
deusest populations, and the greatest development of commerce 
are found in territories supplied with transportation facilities, 
and especially are they found in regions supplied with water- 
ways. The most potential factor in the building of cities, the 
growth of States, and the prosperity of nations is economy of 
transportation. The cheapest of all transportation is water 
transportation. 

Mr. KINDRED. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. Is it not true, in connection with what the 
geutleman has just stated, that the cheapest of all transporta- 
tion is water transportation? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Yes. 

Mr. KINDRED. And if the 30,000 navigable miles of water- 
ways in this country were fully developed, the producers and 


consumers of the country would save $1,000,000,000 each year 


in freights? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. They certainly would save a great 
deal, and I hope to touch upon that proposition before I con- 
clude. 

Mr. KINDRED. The Board of Engineers reports it would be 
something like $1,000,000,000, 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Commerce and civilization were first 
established upon the rivers and for centuries were confined 
to the banks of these rivers. We can not think of ancient 
Egypt unless we recall the Nile. There would have been no 
Brbylon without the Tigris and the Buphrates. The great cities 
of Egypt and Babylonia were not located upon the sea, or even 
near to the sea, but they were established above the mouths 
of their mighty rivers. The ancient city of Memphis was 
150 miles from the Mediterranean; Babylon was 400 miles 
from the Persian Gulf, Thebes and Ninevah were located much 
farther from the sea. These ancient civilizations were de 
pendent upon rivers for their very existence. Transportation 
on the rivers preceded transportation on the sea. It prepared 
the way, however, for commerce on the seas, The maritime 
development of antiquity was remarkable, and the daring of 
unecient mariners was amazing. Empires rose and fell, but 
the centers of commerce and civilization remained upon the 
rivers and the shores of the seas. 

The prosperity of the great ports and cities is now, and has 
always been, dependent upon the growth, progress, and de- 
velopment of the interior country. 

Lord Bacon says: 


There are three things which make a nation great and powerful— 
a fertile soil, a busy workshop, and easy conveyance for men and goods 
from place to place, 


The progress of transportation is a good barometer to the 
growth of any nation. The history of transportation in the 
United States is interesting. The plank road, the turnpike, 
the canal, and in a less degree the macadamized road, pre- 
ceded the railroads. 

The intense rivalry, opposition, and competition between the 
roads and the canals, on the one hand, and the early rail- 
roads, on the other hand, was especially marked. The progress 
in the development of transportation is nothing short of 
marvelous. The first American-made lecomotive began service 
in November, 1830. The early railways retained horses for 
emergency use for some time after the locomotive had been 
introduced. No vessel operated by steam alone crossed the 
ocean until 1838, and there was no regular service until 1840. 

But the march of development has gone on, The turnpike 
succeeded the pack train, the railread superseded the canal 
boat, the inland steamer, and the plank road. The electric rail- 
way threatened the short-haul business of the railroad, and 
in turn the electric railway has been almost superseded. by 
vehicles operated by gas on the highways of to-day. New 
methods of applying power have renewed transportation on 
water and on land. We carry freight and passengers through 
the air, The railroad superseded its less efficient ancient rival, 
the steamboat, but history is repeating itself—the ancient com- 
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petitor of the railroad, as a result of modern ingenuity, is 
being revived. ai 
To make transportation more economical is a task for states. 
men; it is a high privilege. The plan of transportation shouwidq 
be comprehensive and coordinated. 
One of the redeeming provisions of the transportation act of 
1920 is section 500, which provides: ; 


It is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote, en- 
courage, and develop witer transportation service and facilities in 
connection with the commerce of the United States, and to foster and 
preserve in full vigor both rail and water transportation. 


The highways, waterways, and railways constitute the trinity 
in transportation. Each has its proper place and should be fos. 
tered. The modern highway has given us a new means of 
transportation ; the truck is for the short and quick haul, while 
the waterway is for the heavy haul, and the railway still con- 
tinues to afford means not provided by either the highway or 
the waterway. 

The steamboats of the Mississippi River exercised a vital 
influence in the development of the West, but with shallow 
channels and a 3-foot draft river traffic had practically disap- 
peared by 1900. The iron horse had supplanted the steamboat, 
and with the construction of the continental railroads across 
the Mississippi River and its tributaries, and over the moun- 
tains east and west of the valley, river traffic disappeared. The 
railroads undoubtedly contributed by their destructive rates to 
the elimination of the river traffic, but the day of destructive 
competition has passed. The waterways should supplement and 
be coordinated with the railways. 

There are a number of reasons for the resumption of water 
traffic. There has been no expansion in railway construction 
for 25 years. The aim has been to strengthen and make more 
efficient their properties. Meanwhile the population has been 
increasing, and will increase approximately 40,000,000 in the 
next 25 years. The commerce of the Nation is said to double 
every 12 to 14 years. Railroad traffic in the past 25 years 
has increased from 114,000,000,000 ton-miles to 338,000,000,000 
ton-miles. It will be three times this amount in the next 25 
years. The railways can not supply the increased demands of 
commerce and population, 

In 1923 the railways set aside for improvements $1,077,- 
000,000, and they estimate that they must spend a billion dollars 
annually for 10 years in order to meet the increased demands 
of commerce. It is estimated that the waterways could be 
improved for navigation at a total of $125,000,000 to $200,- 
000,000. The expansion of the railways will demand increased 
railway terminals, and this expansion can only be accomplished 
at greatly increased costs, because of the increase of land 
values in the cities. 

Moreover, with an imerease of population of 40,000,000 in 
the next quarter of a century, we must either build more trunk 
lines of railways or we must improve our waterways. The 
comparative outlay for the duplication of the railroads in the 
Mississippi Valley would cost from three to five times as much 
as the completion of the waterways. Which will be the 
cheaper? For, after all, the people must pay the bill. 

RAILWAYS AND WATERWAYS 

Again, while the railways by destructive competitive rates 
25 years ago eliminated river traffic, they have now reached 
the limit of their capacity. Our rivers must be improved or 
additional railways must be constructed. Which can be more 
economically done? Increased traffic has been handled by the 
railroads as a result of progress in railroad construction and 
operation. Inventions have been made and equipment has 
been improved so that the railroads have been made very much 
more efficient. They have done more business because they are 
eapacitated to do more business. But the construction of addi- 
tional railways will involve a great deal more labor, with in- 
creased labor problems, and will consume a great deal more 
material, and require vastly more land, at enermously higher 
prices, than the improvement of the waterways of the United 
States. 

Furthermore, river traffic largely disappeared because the 
improvement of water craft had not kept pace with the im- 
provement in railroads. The World War tested the vision and 
statesmanship of the United States in many ways. In 1917 we 
were face to face with the need for additional transportation 
facilities in the United States. The Government installed a 
line of barges on the Mississippi River. The equipment of 
this barge line was far in advance of the craft of which Mark 
Twain wrote. The Federal barge line uses powerful light- 
draft towboats with Diesel engines and great steel barges. 
Under the transpertation act of 1920 the inland waterways 
corporation was organized, and the operation of the barge line 
by this corporation from St. Louis to New Orleans proves. that 
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water transportation can be restored and profitably conducted. | 
it was an experiment in 1917, but it has become a reality in 
transportation in 1926, for already, with difficulties in naviga- 
tion, this corporation on its Mississippi traffic is realizing a divi- 
dend of 4 per cent on the investment. 

The joint water-and-rail rate from Chicago to New Orleans | 
is 80 per cent of the all-rail rate. The success of the barge 
line has been made possible by the improvement in water craft 
and equipment, as well as in engineering in water problems. 


The United States has the most eminent engineers in the 
world. We constructed the Panama Canal where other nations 
failed. The locks and dams, canals and channels in many of 


our rivers attest the efficiency of our engineers. Water trans- | 
portation everywhere is cheaper than rail transportation. The | 
barge line on the Mississippi River during the year 1924 saved | 
shippers in reduced rates more than a million dollars. The 
Mississippi Barge Line is coordinating, under the transportation | 
act. with the railroads. It serves 39 States and it connects 

with 165 railroads. Cotton from the interior can now be con- 
contrated and shipped from Memphis, Greenville, or Vicksburg | 
by barge to New Orleans, and thence by the Morgan Line to 

New York and New England points, at a saving of 11% cents | 
per hundred pounds over the direct rail routes. The average 
railroad rate in this country is 10% mills per ton-mile, and 
the railroads are demanding an increase in rates. The Missis- | 
sippi Barge Line is making a profit of 3% mills per ton-mile, 

and will reduce to 2 mills per ton-mile when the channels are 
completed and the service fully established. The cost on the 
Great Lakes is 1 mill per ton-mile. It has been demonstrated 
that freight can be carried by water at from one-fifth to one- 
tenth the rate it can be carried by railroads, The manufac- 
turers and shippers of the Atlantic coast can deliver their 
products to the Pacific coast at from $300 to $1,000 per car- 
load cheaper, because of the Panama Canal, than similar 
shippers from the Mississippi Valley. 

Heretofore the city that was situated on a navigable stream, 
even thongh there was no water traffic, was at a great ad- 
vantage. But mere location on a navigable stream is no longer | 
an advantage; there must be traffic on the stream for the city 
and the country to reap the benefit. 

The total tonnage carried on the lower Mississippi during 
the year 1922 was 10,960,156 tons. It may be added, however, 
that the Mississippi Barge Line was not the only barge line on 
the Mississippi. The great steel factories in the upper Ohio 
gistrict and at Pittsburgh operate their own barges; the 
chemical plants have their own barges; and there are great 
coal barges. 

In 1923 the railroads carried 2,333,787,044 tons of freight, 
and the waterways transported during the same year 442,097,- 
328 tons, or nearly one-fifth as much tonnage. Only a small 
percentage of the carrying capacity of the waterways can be | 
utilized, for the channels have not been completed. The rail- 
roads maintain that they have a capital investment of $20,000,- | 
000,000 in the United States, whereas all the appropriations | 
for navigation heretofore made by the United States for all the 
rivers and harbors of the country aggregate a little over 
$800,000,000. It is estimated, as I have heretofore stated, that | 
all of the river projects can be completed for an additional | 
200,000,000. 

Again, the Mississippi Barge Line carries freight at 80 per 
cent of the rail rate which parallels the river, and it is to be 
noted that this rate is only 58 per cent of the average rate 
of the country, yet in the two and one-half years ending Decem- 
ber 1, 1923, this barge line carried 2,733,000 tons, at a saving, 
on account of this 20 per cent differential alone, of $2,178,290, 
and the difference between the rate paid on these shipments 
and the average rail rate of the country was more than | 
$10,000,000. Will it be cheaper to provide for the expansion 
of our railroads or to improve our waterways so the railways 
and the waterways can coordinate and cooperate? To ask the 
question is to answer it. 

REESTABLISHING WATERWAYS MEANS CITEAPER TRANSPORTATION 


In pleading for the improvement of our waterways I am in- 
dulging in no idle dreams. I am asking for the reestablish- 
ment of river traffic. The Mississippi and its tributaries once 
carried a tonnage larger than was carried by the seaboards of 
the Atlantic and the Pacific. Even now, on the 2,000 miles of 
separate improved parts of the river and its tributaries, there 
are carried annually 41,000,000 tons, as compared with 45,000,- 
000 tons carried by the Southern Railway System, with a line of 
7,000 miles. 

In the early days St. Louis and Kansas City were ports of 
entry in opening the West, and they will be ports of entry in 
the salvation of the agricultural West of to-day. The first 
customhouse receipts that came into the United States Treas- 
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to this momentous question. 
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_ pass is like a transcontinental railroad with neither bridge nor 


| renders the channel useless. 


| Serves the great industrial area in the United States. 


| the States and will give to the United States the greatest 
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ury were from Palmyra, Tenn., on the Cumberland River. 
Louisville, Ky., is as old a port of entry as New York or Phila- 
delphia. The passenger traffic of pioneer days was largely con 
fined to the rivers. It is interesting in this connection to know 
that in the month of October, 1925, a convention of the Mis- 
sixsippi Valley Improvement Association was held on bourd 
a new side-wheel steamer. Two hundred passengers traveled 
500 iniles up and down the Ohio between Louisville and Pitts- 
burgh, inspecting the locks and dams that make the Ohio navi- 
gable, in less than three days. I am pleading for the reestab- 
lishment of river traffic in the interest of the development of 
the country and as a part of the internal improvement poticy 
of the Nation. The greatest asset of the United States has 
been idle, and we have wasted our Inheritance of waterways 
in the past 25 years. The people are determined to utilize this 
great asset, and the best thought of the Nation is being devoted 

River traffic disappeared 25 years 
ago. It may not compete with the railroads when the rail- 
roads are permitted to make destructive rates, but in our 
modern and better day, with the demonstration of successful 
traffic on the Mississippi in coordination with the railroads, 
the Government has already proved that river traffic can be 
reestablished and operated profitably. It is no longer an ex- 
We have conquered the aiy, and with our sub- 
marines we have explored the deep. It would be embarrassing 
to say that the Nation that utilizes the sea for commerce among 
the people of the earth can not utilize its own waterways for 
commerce among the several States. Waterway transportation 
is possible ; it must come, but even with better water craft and 
improved equipment it can only come when our inland water- 
ways have been made navigable. 

NAVIGATION 

Water transportation now lacks but one thing. It is for Con- 
gress to say whether or not our rivers shall be made navigable. 
This all-important question is engaging the thought of the 
American people. Our waterways must be improved. We need 
more transportation. Our past transportation by railways, 
highways, and partial waterways can not serve the need of our 
developing commerce or our rapidly increasing population. 
Again, as I have stated, water transportation is inherently 
cheaper than any other form. The improvement of the rivers 
involves a general appropriation fer the benefit of all the coun- 
try, and this results in benefit to the entire people, because the 
benefit is reflected by the conservation of rates, not only to the 
people who reside on the banks of the navigable streams, but 
to these who live in the interior of the country. 

Two fundamental conditions are necessary to water trans- 
portation: First, suitable equipment for each particular water- 
way; second, navigation of the streams. I have said that the 
old water equipment and the old methods of operation are 
obsolete. They have been discarded on the railroads. But 
there have been inventions to meet the needs of river traffic. 
The powerful engines, the large barges, and the lighter craft, 
as a result of modern inventions, constitute the equipment 
needed for river traffic. We have solved the first problem. 
The second problem has been partially solved; we have im- 
proved our rivers in parts and in segments. But we have not 
adopted a big policy. A shallow place in a river constitutes a 
hindrance. A river with one sandbar over which traffic can not 


barge across the Mississippi. One missing link in any channel 


TWO GREAT WATER SYSTEMS 


The Mississippi River and its tributaries penetrate the great- 
est agricultural regions on earth. The Great Lakes system 
The 

benefit from water traffic will be realized when these two SYS- 
tems are fully united. These two systems are soon to be 
united, and their union will make for the greater union of all 


inland transportation system in the world. But each system 
must be completed; both systems must be finished, and there 
must he no break. The desirable benefits will not result until 
each system is fully completed. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER SYSTEM 


The improvement of the Mississippi from Cairo te the Gulf 
will give the Mississippi Valley the benefit of the sea, for ocean- 
going vessels will then traverse the Mississippi for a distance 
of 1,009 miles up from its mouth. The development of the Mis- 
sissippi River system means a navigable waterway from New 
Orleans to St. Louis, and thence in one direction to Chicago 
and Duluth, and in another direction north to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, while the main left lateral will be the Missourt 
from St. Louis to Kansas City, in the heart of the great West, 
and at the same time the right lateral will extend from Cairo up 
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ihe Ohio and Allecheny to the great industrial centers around 
Pittsburgh. The main trunk line of the Mississippi River sys- 
tem will therefore extend a distance of 1,600 miles from north 
to south and from east te west 1,500 miles. The corn and 
the wheat from the plains of the West can be transported to the 
industrial sections along the Ohio, and the products of the 
factories in the industrial centers can then be returned to the 
farmers of the West. In addition to the trunk lines there will 
be jaterals that will afford an additional 6,000 miles of navi- 
gable waterways, including the Cumberland, the Tennessee, the 
Arkansas, the Yuzoo, and the Red, traversing. as they do, the 
agricultural territory along the eustern and western borders of 
the Mississippi Valley. 

1{ is estimated by competent engineers that the main trunk 
line, in so far as its channel is concerned, can be completed so 
that there will be a channel of at least 10 feet from St. Louis 
to New Orleans, 9 feet in the Ohio, 6 feet in the Missouri, and 
6 feet from St. Louis to Minneapolis, at a cost of $65,000,000. 
Ai the same time it is also estimated that the urgent improve- 
ments can be done on the tributaries for an additional $35,000,- 
000. Many segments on these trunk lines are already com- 
pleted. By uniting the segments and .completing the whole 
eysiem the improvement of the channel may be completed for 
$100,000,000. It will he economical to complete the whole sys- 
tem: delay means withholding from the country the blessings 
of cheaper transportation, Delay means tremendously increas- 
fug the costs of the improvements; delay means a great eco- 
nomic loss to the people of the entire country. The whole 
system must be completed in order that transportation may be 
balanced: in order that the return loading may be secured. 
The completion of the system will benefit not only the terri- 
tory adjacent to the river but the interior will be benefited, for 
the highways and the railways will bring to the river ports 
products from the interior. 

MANUFACTURING AND INDUSTRY 

The inhabitants of the rich Mississippi Valley dreamed of a 
great day for agriculture and for commerce when the Panama 
Canal was constructed. A greut highway for ships in the 
stretch of 1,500 miles from the mouth of the Mississippi to 
the canal was opened, but the complexities of transportation 
shattered the dream. Instead of promoting. the Panama Canal 
has retarded the real development of the valley. It may be 
more accurate for me to say that the Panama Canal and high 
railroad rates have prevented manufacturing in the Mid-West 
and have caused industry to locate on the seaboards of the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. The Panama Canal and high freight 
rates have discriminated against the Mississippi Valley. It 
costs more to ship first-class traffic from Kansas City to San 
Francisco than it does from New York to San Francisco by 
water. The Mississippi Valley must pay a railroad rate of 
around &5 on first-class traffic to San Francisco, while New 
York can ship hers by sea for $2.40. If the railroads destroyed 
investments in river traffic in the past, the Panama Canal 
shattered the dreams of the Mississippi Valley for the future. 

Moreover, the territory of the Mississippi River system is the 
great agricultural section of the United States, where the 
wheat, the cotton, and the corn are produced. These products 
of the American farmer must compete with the products of 
other countries in the world markets. The great agricultural 
sections of our competitors are located on the seaboards. The 
farmers of Argentina, India, Egypt, and Australia live close 
to the ocean. But we are not without hope; the situation can 
and must be remedied, and the solution will bring renewed 

hope to agriculture, 

: AGRICULTURE 

We hear a great deal to-day about the problem of the farmer. 
We know that agriculture is unprofitable. One remedy, one 
certain cure, for agricultural ills is to reduce transportation 
rates. Every dollar we save in these rates means a dollar 
in the pockets of the farmer. With increased freight rates 
the item of transportation is an enormous one, in computing 
the income from the farms. Lower transportation rates will 
largely contribute to the rehabilitation of agriculture. Un- 
doubtedly agriculture has suffered from the economic read- 
justment following the World War and has probably suffered 
more in the Mississippi Valley and the mid-west on account 
of increased freight rates than from any other cause. The 
fundamental industry, the very foundation of American pros- 
perity, must be secure. There must be lower transportation; 
it can only come from the improvement of the Mississippi River 
system. 

INDUSTRY 

However, water transportation will benefit not only agri- 
culture, but it will benefit also manufacturing and industry. 
Another solution for our great agricultural problem is to bring 
the producer and the consumer closer tegether. The farmer 
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and the manufacturer will prosper when they are in closer 
proximity; the producer and his customer will both prosper as 
the products of each are made cheaper to the other. But in- 
dustry and manufacuring will locate only where transportation 
rates are favorable. The same advantage must be had by the 
manufacturer in the Mississippi Valley as is had by the manu- 
facturer closer to the seaboard. The growth and development 
of the cities along the waterways will bring prosperity to the 
interior industries as well as to the interior farms. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION 


Our cities are crowded; they are overcrowded. Our popu- 
lation is increasing. The great interior of the Nation must be 
made attractive; the countryside must be made inviting. Busi- 
ness in the interior will follow the development of our water- 
ways as it has followed the improvement of our highways 
and the construction of our railways. Better transportation, 
cheaper transportation, means more business and better busi- 
ness. It will provide for a better distribution of population in 
the United States. The congested population of the great cities 
will find relief in the plains and valleys of the Middle West 
and the Mississippi Valley, where the people will be accorded 
an opportunity to grow and prosper in commerce and in 
business, 

COORDINATION AND NOT DESTRUCTIVE COMPETITION 


The phenomenal growth of German foreign trade before the 
outbreak of the war in 1914, which had exceeded in volume 
that of every other country except that of Great Britain, was 
The underlying 
cause of this development was Germany's great system of in- 
land waterways. At first the railways of Germany were 
antagonistic to the development of the waterways, but they 
soon discovered that the development of waterways created 
commerce and produced business. Traftic was increased in both 
volume and in grade. The railroads found it to their interest 
to cooperate with the waterways. The waterways were neg- 
lected for some 25 or 80 years, and some thought that they 
would be wholly superseded by the railways; but it was dis- 
covered that while the railroads were efficient, they were not 
altogether sufficient. They could not meet all the needs of 
transportation. 

So in this country we can utilize our waterways by encourag- 
ing water transportation in coordination with the railroads. 
The benefits of cheaper transportation must be extended to all 
the people, for all the people of the country are being taxed 
to promote the improvement of the waterways. The highway8’ 
must be utilized; they should be feeders for both the railways 
and the waterways. 

In ancient_times, and before the advent of the railways, the 
great cities of the world were located upon navigable waters. 
Since the railways came the great cities of the world are 
still located upon the navigable waters. According to the cen- 
sus of 1920, only three cities of the United States had a popula- 
tion of more than 1,000,000, but they were all located upon 
navigable waters. There were 12 cities with a population of 
more than 500,000, and they are all located upon navigable 
waters. The great industrial centers of a country have ever 
been and will ever be located upon navigable waters. 

It is an economic fact that improved transportation facili- 
ties cheapen the cost of goods and thereby increase commerce. 
It is said that during the past 15 years the passenger traflic 
carried by automobile has grown to more than double that of 
steam railways, and yet in spite of the extraordinary growth 
of automobile traffic the passenger traffic on the railways has 
also increased. Cheaper transportation means increased 
commerce. 

Appropriations for the improvement of rivers and harbors 
are productive of economy. Some may be surprised to know 
that in the calendar year 1924 our rivers and harbors carried 
453,700,000 tons of freight, which had a value of $22,115,000,000. 
It may be further surprising to learn that the domestic traffic 
carried on our waterways and in our harbors is more than 
three times the foreign traffic and exceeds it by 40 per cent 
in value. In 1924 the class I railways of the United States 
carried 1,188,156,661 tons of freight. The domestic traffic on 
our rivers and harbors during that year was 352,138,424 tons, 
almost one-third as much. It may be kept in mind that, count- 
ing 27 tons to the car, this is equal to 13,042,164 carloads, or 
more than 1,000,000 carloads a month. Any interference with 
the movement of this vast amount of traffic would result in 
disaster to the business of the country. True economy and wise 
statesmanship require the adequate maintenance and further 
improvement of the rivers and harbors. 

And the Mississippi Valley is vitally interested; it must 
have cheaper transportation for wheat, corn, and cotton. In 
January, 1926, 11 barges carried down the Mississippi River to 
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New Orleans for export 700,000 bushels of Illinois corn. There 
were three propelling steamers pushing down the 11 barges. 
it would require 13 mile-long standard freight trains to carry 
700,000 bushels of corn from St. Louis to New Orleans, and it 
would probably take two months, while the cost would be 
prohibitive. The barges made the trip in less than two weeks. 

In the summer of 1925 seven barges carried 450,000 bushels 
of wheat from Illinois and Iowa, and the price immediately 
increased as a result of the river shipment. The Mississippi 
Valley is interested in river transportation as is no other sec- 
tion of the country. It is vital to its economic and agricultural 
prosperity. A great majority of farmers and the producers 
of farm products of the country reside in the Mississippi 
Valley. It contains 55 per cent of the population of the United 
States. New York is a great manufacturing and industrial 
State, because 85 per cent of its population dwell within 15 
miles of the navigable waters of the State. 

The development of our country will need every possible 
means of transportation, whether highway, waterway, or rail- 
way. Each system should be independent; the railways should 
not own or control the waterways nor the highways. ‘Traffic 
should be correlated so as to give the people the cheapest 
means of transportation, 

Water transportation will promote railway transportation 
by returning to the railroads greater tonnage in manufactured 
products than was taken from them in raw materials. Cheaper 
transportation will develop industrial centers and manufac- 
turing centers. These centers will make the railroads pros- 
perous. The improvement and utilization of our waterways 
will save the railroads from expending the enormous amounts 
that must be expended to meet the expanding needs of trans- 
portation, and the saving to the taxpayers in the improve- 
ment of the waterways will be from two-thirds to three-fourths 
of the costs of extending and expanding the railroads. 

But neither highway carriage nor waterway carriage can be 
successful without cooperation with the railroads. There must 
be, for the prosperity of all, cooperation and coordination of 
railway, waterway, and highway. 

THE IMPROVEMENT OF THE LOWER MISSISSIPPI RIVER 

One thing must be kept in mind; it is fundamental. The 
improvement of the Mississippi River and its tributaries will 
be in yain unless the lower Mississippi River, and particularly 
the stretch of the river extending through the alluvial valley 
of the Delta from Cairo to the Gulf, is properly improved. The 
entire system has in view an outlet to the sea. The problem 
of the lower Mississippi is peculiar. It really constitutes a 
river in itself. Not only must the channel be rectified, not 
only must the regimen of the stream be maintained, but the 
floods from the tributaries above must be controlled by the 
completion of the levees, and the protection of these levees, 
as well as the banks of the Mississippi, by revetment. The 
improvement on the lower river will mean the expenditure 
of a comparatively few more million dollars, but this expendi- 
ture is absolutely essential to protect the expenditure of mil- 
lions already made, as well as the expenditure contemplated 
for channel improvement in the completion of the Mississippi 
River system. 

In his message on December 6, 1923, President Coolidge 
said, in referring to waterway improvements: 

All should have the immediate consideration of Congress; this 
is net incompatible with economy, for their nature does not require 


#0 much a public expenditure as a capital investment, which will be 
reproductive. 


The President was right when he said on December 3, 1924, 
in his message to Congress: 


Meantime our internal development should go on. Provision should 
be made for the opening up of our inland waterways to commerce. 
Such works are productive of wealth and in the long run tend to a 
reduction of the tax burden, 


With the levees completed and the caving banks of the lower 
Mississippi eliminated, a 14 to 20 foot channel from the Gulf 
to Cairo will be realized. For 1,000 miles the river will thus 
be enabled to accommodate ocean-going vessels. No other im- 
provement will bring greater prosperity. The cities in the 
lower valley will become world ports and world marts of trade. 

The country will not be willing to expend large sums for 
the upper river and its tributaries unless it is the definite pur- 
pose to maintain a fixed channel from the mouths of these 
tributaries to the Gulf. Levees and revetment are absolutely 
essential in the plans for the complete improvement and pro- 
tection of the channel for navigation in the lower Mississippi. 

The Mississippi and its tributaries are great natural ‘re- 
sources, They are an important part of our national wealth, 
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but they must be developed, The Almighty has done His part, 
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and it is for man to do his part. Gold in the rock-ribbed earth 
is of but little use; it must be mined and refined to be of real 
value. The resources of nature must be conquered and uti- 
lized ; they must be supplemented and reinforced by the works 
of man to be of service to humanity. The time is most pro- 
pitious for the complete solution of the problem of our water- 
ways. We are in the period of our greatest economic strength. 
Not only is our wealth greater than ever before, but we have 
the greatest wealth of any nation in the world, or, for that mat- 
ter, in all history. The progress in engineering and the ad- 
vance in watercraft construction give us a new opportunity to 
provide for the proper development of our great inland water- 
ways. Our great natural resources must be utilized for the 
progress and benefit of all the people of our common country. 
[Applause. } 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 25 min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ktnprep]. [Ap- 
plause. ] 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I shall speak of the present status of the insane and 
disabled wards of the United States Government, and mainly 
from three viewpoints. From the viewpoint of improving their 
hospitalization and medical treatment, from the viewpoint of 
securing better and more modern methods of occupational and 
educational rehabilitation, and from the viewpoint of securing 
more prompt settlement of their disability claims. [Applause.|] 

In approaching the subject from the medical side, I want to 
call attention to the fact that all of the agencies of this Gov- 
ernment, particularly the medical and surgical and hospital 
agencies, were overwhelmed almost within a period of 30 or 60 
days when thousands of ex-service men were brought home 
from overseas disabled and wounded, as well as those suffering 
from the results of illnesses in the camps. It is only fair to say 
of the agency which was then coping with the hospitalization 
gf our ex-service men, namely, the Public Health Service, that 
the Public Health Service, with very inadequate means then 
provided and with very insufficient capacity for hospitalization, 
met this emergency with credit to that service and with credit 
to the country. 

It is necessary for me, unfortunately, to refer to many 
statistics and figures and I shall therefore have to read much 
of my talk. 

As we know all of the governmental activities in the interest 
of the ex-service men were united in one service, the Veterans’ 
Bureau, by the so-called Sweet bill, which was passed in the 
Sixty-seventh Congress. We know that this service unfor- 
tunately was hindered by the very disgraceful conduct, resulting 
in his subsequent imprisonment, of Colonel Forbes, the first 
director of the bureau. 

As a physician who has taken a deep interest in all of the 
groups of illnesses with which the ex-service men suffer, I am 
very happy, indeed, to be able to say, from personal observation 
and experience, that the successor of Colonel Forbes, Generai 
Hines, has shown personally every disposition to do justice to 
the sacred cause which he is serving. [Applause.] 

I must, however, in this connection point out in the way of 
constructive criticism, and in no sense partisan criticism, some 
adverse criticism as well as praise which has been meted ont 
to the present administration of the Veterans’ Bureau by the 
American Legion and also by the Disabled Veterans of the 
World War. In the last report of the committee on rehabilita- 
tion of the 1925 convention of the American Legion, page 34, it 
is stated: 

The Veterans’ Bureau has never functioned with the efficiency which 
the American Legion can consider satisfactory. The evident lack of 
efficiency must be traceable to some cause. ° 


And right here, interrupting this quotation, I wish to say I 
believe the chief handicap to the efficient service which I 
believe the head of the Veterans’ Bureau earnestly wishes to 
give is the system of decentralization which he instituted in 
the bureau. We know how badly that works out. We know 
that if we wish a report as to the physical and mental condition 
of any claimant on account of disability or if we wish to know 
the status of any beneficiary of the Veterans’ Bureau we, as 
representatives of the people here in Washington, have to 
write first very properly to the director of the bureau and he 
then refers our inquiry to the regional director. There are 54 
of these regional directors and offices. The result of this red 
tape and delay has been most unsatisfactory. As I have said, I 
am talking with a view to trying to improve the service 
rather than to hinder or cripple it. 

I have had one experience recently which I think aptly and 
concretely illustrates the point which I am seeking to make. 
Without giving the date—I will state the correspondence and 
data are all in my office—I commenced corresponding with the 
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Veterans’ Bureau In a certain case, the name of whom, as 
well as the address, [ have here, and we had passed between 
us 85 or 87 letters in the matter of trying to establish whether 
the father of the claimant was dependent. This correspond- 
ence required ever one year. Now, had the alleged dependent 
father of the claimant been dependent it would have been a 
travic failure of the whole system. I am not referring to the 
merits of the case as to whether he was dependent or not, but 
it required all this period of time to determine, through the 
various red-tape methods in force, whether or not he was 
dependent. 

I want to go into some statistical facts and figures, especially 
coneerning the class of diseases in which I am a specialist and 
particularly interested, namely, the neuropsychiatric diseases. 

At the beginning of the fiscal year 1925 there were more than 
9,000 cases known as the neuropsychiatric group, which in- 
cludes, of course, the insanities as well as the mild nervous 
conditions and the borderland conditions so cailed. This whole 
group represented at that time 44 per cent of the total number 
of beneficiaries suffering from all classes of diseases, indicat- 
ing the importance to the Government of the neuropsychiatric 
CUSES, , 

At the commencement of the fiscal year 1925 there were 
15,861 beds available in all United States Veterans’ Bureau 
hospitals, classified as follows: 

Neuropsychiatric, 5,203; tuberculosis, 6,510; and general dis- 
eases, 41,148. 
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Veterans’ Bureau and they took up the whole correspondenca 
and have used considerable pressure in certair directions 9), 
have gotten results after the matter had gone on in a disg ’ 
ful way for several months. ; 

The present law provides for the appointment of a guardia: 
or committee of an insane beneficiary by the local courts of the 
respective States. Now, it is a sad fact, which some of us ;), 
local politics know to be true, that there are a certain number 
of irresponsible hangers-on around courts who insist on hayiy. 
themselves appointed to responsible positions, and those per. 
sons are appointed, but they fail to give the money to the poor 
blind, helpless mothers and fathers of the beneficiaries. [4))- 
plause. } 

The court refused to remove him. The Veterans’ Bureau used 
their influence to have the unprincipled rascal removed in tis 
case which I speak of who had kept the money from the mother 
for months. 

I hope that the proper committee will report an amendment 
covering this matter, and also several other amendments which 
we should adopt, but I will not take the time to discuss them 
at this time. 

Now, as to what the medical agents of the Veterans’ Bureau 
are doing to expedite disability compensation. I have taken 
the trouble to meet personally—and I had great pleasure and 
satisfaction in doing so—the present head of the medical bu. 
reau and some of his assistants. I believe that the handica) 
there is not neglect, indifference, or incompetence, in any sense, 
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Of the 5,382 beds in general hospitals there were some 966 | but there is a certain amount of indifference, incompetency, 
beds for neuropsychiatric cases and 906 beds for tuberculosis | 42d carelessness on the part of some of the physicians in the 


cases, 

The setting aside in general hospitals of accommodations for 
neuropsychiatric and tuberculosis cases obtains in all general 
hospitals and is due to the fact that prior to permanent hos- 
pitalization a bureau beneficiary is admitted to a general hos- 
pital for observation and diagnosis. Furthermore, emergency 
cases of this character frequently arise, and space must be 
immediately available to take care of them, pending the making 
of available facilities for their care in hospitals specifically 
established for them. This policy of the bureau I consider very 
important. 

In connection with the number of beds, there are, in addition 
to the number mentioned under the bureau and under the medi- 
eal control exclusively of the bureau, the additional number of 
2.665 in the War Department and 2,370 in the Navy Depart- 
ment, and 3,322 in the Public Health Service, and 933 at St. 
Elizabeths Hospital for the Insane. There were available June 
30, 1925, a grand total of 30,479 beds, representing a net in- 
crease for the fiscal year 1925 of 5,469. 

1 think in this connection we may all congratulate ourselves 
upon the fact that Congress has always sympathetically and 
promptly and generously met every demand for the betterment 
and hospitalization of the men and women of the World War, 
as well of all other wars in which this country has partici- 
pated. [Applause.] 

It may be interesting in this connection to refresh the mem- 
ory of some of us as to the total figures. I presume most of 
us recall that the total figures for hospital construction alone 
are $58,595,000. The total figure for hospitalization, including 
the figures just given, including the amount for disability com- 
pensation, for adjusted compensation, and for all the activities 
of the Government in the interest of the ex-service men, is con- 
siderably over $3,000,000,000. The exact figures I will put in 
the Recorp later. 

I omitted to say that the total number of beds, when all the 
hospital projects which are contemplated shall have been com- 
pleted, will be 31,924 beds, and it is hoped that this program 
will be completed about June 3, 1927. 

As a result of section 200 of the World War veterans’ act of 
1924, extending the period of presumption of service in connec- 
tion with psychiatric diseases, there has been a material in- 
crease in the number of persons disabled and insane entitled to 
care and compensation. These cases have in many instances 
been beneficiaries of various States and cared for in State insti- 
tutions, and the burden of care has been changed to the bureau, 

In this connection, as to the activities of the States in serving 
the needs of ex-service men, I wish to call attention to what I 
consider one or two glaring faults of our present law. I believe 
that these points to which I refer have been or will be covered 
by amendments that will be proposed by the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee in the legislation before the House. 

I refer particularly to the present method of appointing 
guardians or committees of the person and estate of the in- 
sane beneficiary. I had a case pending for some months which 
ierminated only to-day, where under the present law a guardian 
was appointed by a court in Newark, N. J. I am going to 
mention the fact because I referred the whole matter to the 
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compensation, and that is all important to the individual claim- 
ant, and the indifference results because they are comparatively 
cheap, incompetent doctors whom the Veterans’ Bureau must 
take under the civil service. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Is it not a question that the incompetency 
of some of the surgeons—if it does exist—is due to the wage 
schedule which the bureau has approved of for some time for 
the medical officers? 

Mr. KINDRED. I think that is technically true, but the 
gentleman knows that higher influences control the salaries of 
the bureau officials. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. I will be glad to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Under the last veteran act, which we passed 
in the last hours of Congress under 20 minutes’ debate, the 
general counsel for the bureau slipped in a provision concern- 
ing which very few knew anything about that provided for the 
administration in the States. That is causing lots of trouble 
in all the States. It is putting the poor widows und orphan 
children to the expense of going into the court and paying 
most of their insurance money to the court officials, and we 
ought to stop that. 

Mr. KINDRED. I think the gentleman’s contention along 
that line is correct. I believe that the law should be amended 
so that these Government appropriations should be properly 
disbursed directly by the Veterans’ Bureau and go to the 
person for whom it is intended. [Applause.] 

The money that we appropriate and which. is handied by the 
Veterans’ Bureau for the beneficiaries who require administra- 
tion of any kind in the courts should go directly from the 
hands of the bureau to the beneficiary, That is the amendment 
that I urge all along the line. 

As to the ratings, as individual Members of Congress, we all 
hear a great deal of certain instances which seem to be in- 
stances of unfair ratings in the disability compensation. We 
may hear certain facts from the claimants, but as to those in 
the medical service I desire to emphasize that we, nas Members 
of Congress, can not determine the medical facts with regard 
to the man’s claimants; and if we cam eliminate indiffereme 
and incompetence of a very small number of the medical 
service referred to, then we shall have corrected that injustice ; 
and that can be done, as I believe, by paying larger salaries, 
as has already been suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. Scuarer], and also by bringing into the medical councils 
of the medical service of the Veterans’ Bureau disinterested 
aml humane consultants of scientific standing in the medical 
profession. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. No one in the House can speak more 
ably on this subject than my good friend and colleague from 
New York. I have followed the gentleman carefully, and lt 
want to congratulate him, This case came to my mind. I have 
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had correspondence somewhat similar to the gentleman's ex- 
perience. The Government doctors in 1922 decided that an 
ex-service man had active tuberculosis, and he was sent to the 
hospital and treated. 

Mr. KINDRED. He ought to have had 100 per cent perma- 
pent-disability compensation. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Then the next year or the following 
year the man was pronounced cured. The next year after that 
he was said to have tuberculosis again and sent for treatment. 
He then took up vocational training and he was dismissed from 
the training because he was not physically able to carry on, 
and at the same time that was a supposed cause of arrested 
tuberculosis, and the district office now reports that there is 
no evidence that he ever had tuberculosis prior to 1926. Should 
not the Government be bound by the report of its own doctors 
where they found first that he had tuberculosis? 

Mr. KINDRED. Unquestionably, what the gentleman says 
is correct. It is very difficult to follow tuberculosis cases. In 
the first place, as every physician understands, when tubercu- 
losis first develops, there and then in its incipiency is the only 
positive hope of cure. If a case is allowed to develop and 
yarious complications and pathological conditions follow, these 
patients, as often happens, get better; but they have recur- 
rences and may never recover. I do not know what the per- 
centage of cases is, but very often they show considerable im- 
provement and have bright prospects of cure; but in a very 
large percentage of cases, though net so much as formerly, in 
badly managed tubercular cases in the end the patient dies of 
tuberculosis. The facts stated by the gentleman from Florida 
{Mr. Sears] are correct. I believe that the only solution, 
speaking generally of cases in the abstract and not of indi- 
vidual cases, is to permit a 100 per cent disability compensa- 
tion with hospitalization from the beginning, from the incipient 
form of tuberculosis, as soon as there are positive symptoms 
of it. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I never met a more capable, courte- 
ous, and conscientious man than General Hines, but in this case 
to which I have referred, when he was pronounced cured they 
cut his compensation to 10 per cent, because he was cured; and 
then we find him again with tuberculosis, and I agree with my 
colleague that it is doubtful whether tuberculosis is ever really 
cured, although it may be arrested. 

Mr. KINDRED. What we call arrested cases are fibroid 
cases, and every physician is familiar with them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman grant me 
a few minutes more? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes more to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. LAZARO. Mr. Chairman, is it not a fact that when a 
person develops tuberculosis and lung tissue is destroyed as a 
result of that, when that person is “cured” the trouble is 
merely arrested? 

Mr. KINDRED. That is true in a majority of cases. 

Mr. LAZARO. And if that is true, the gentleman is correct 
when he states that when tuberculosis is diagnosed and can be 
traced to the service, the soldier should be given 100 per cent 
disability compensation and should be kept on that list? 

Mr. KINDRED. I am glad the gentleman agrees with me. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KINDRED. Yes. 

Mr. MILLIGAN. What percentage of disability does the 
gentleman think a man is under who has an arrested case of 
tuberculosis? 

Mr. KINDRED. I have that here in my statistics and I shall 
give it to the gentleman later, but I want to make one observa- 
tion now if the gentleman will take that as satisfactory. As 
to the matter of the neuropsychiatric cases, they were 44 per 
cent of the total number of beneficiaries in the beginning 
of the fiscal year 1925, and those have now increased to 46 
per cent of the total number. 

That group is one of those important from the standpoint 
of the taxpayer aad from the sociological and humanitarian 
standpoint. They must have long and proper hospitalization. 
Our hospital system at the present time has developed to an 
extent which I believe will meet the essential hospital needs. 

It is an interesting fact, I think, that insanities of ex- 
service men are essentially the insanities of the civil popula- 
tion. There is developed one important classification of nomen- 
clature by psychiatrists or alienists as a result of many cases 
which occurred incident to the war known as “shell shock.” 
Now, when shell shock is studied and analyzed from a physio- 
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logical and psychological and pathological basis it is found that 
it is a compound and complication of several psychoses or ele 
ments that go to make up several different classifications of 
insanity, and absolutely curable, as difficult as the case may 
seem when first examined. Therefore it may be said that 
shell shock, while very important, does not deserve any special 
classification, and is to be treated as other forms of insanity 
are to be treated. Now, there will be a steady increase and a 
greater demand on the hospital branch of the Government for 
the neuropsychiatric cases, and it will be because we have 
liberalized our laws under the veterans’ act of 1924 and 
amendments thereto so that the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, the Filipino Insurrection, and of the Boxer Re- 
bellion; in fact, the veterans of all wars, may receive the 
benefits of our hospital system. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has again 
expired. 

Mr. KINDRED. 
tend my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. KINDRED. The following tables (Nos. 1 and 2) indi- 
cate the medical classification of the neuropsychiatric and 
psychatic (insane) patients, and also all other classifications 
ee in hospitals of the Veterans’ Bureau February 

oy . 

Table No. 1.—The classification of psychiatric conditions is given 

as follows : 


United States veterans under treatment in all hospitale for neuro- 
psychiatric conditions, February 1, 1926 


I ask unanimous consent to revise and ex- 


Is there objection? [After pause.] The 





Cases 
Constitutional psychopathic state, criminalism....._. 8T 
Constitutional psychopathic state, emotional instability... _ 159 
Constitutional psychopathic state, inadequate personality penis ie 248 
Constitutional psychopathic state, paranoid personality... __ 64 
Constitutional psychopathic state, pathological War _.__..__ 8T 
Constitutional psychopathic state, sexual psychopathy__- an 15 
Dementia praecox, hebephrenic type..............--___ > 20 
Dementia praecox, catatonic type_..............___ Dee ltdnsebas Seas 194 
Dementia peaeced, pataneté ti POs 6c ect cme cnsens 405 
I NII = I a licen ileal 665 
a dae cemeemninenamaeibeiie 22 
i CT RF Ss See 18 
I ta cites themed cn tase hitindian en cena in cipitation acelin 15 
ES li 50 
Psychosis, epileptic, clouded state........-..._-- sian 1% 
Psychosis, epileptic, deterioration......9 .........--..--.--. 46 
Psychosis, epileptic, other conditions_.....-.......-..-----.. 66 
a actin heat tates in ata tion tatiana 215 
Psychosis-intoxication, acute hallucinosis_.....-......-.... . 13 
Psychosis-intoxication, acute —-_ ce bicisadbianits dectnscimcnpcnocbins 2 
Psychosis-intoxication, alcoholic deterioration. ............-.. il 
Psychosis-intoxication, chronic paranoid type... - 7 4 
Psychosis-intoxication, delirium tremenms___......___ = 7 
Psychosis-intoxicotion, Korsakow (alcoholic)... ___ Samet 2 
Psychosis-intoxication, pathological intoxication. - 5 2 
Psychosis-intoxication, other types, acute or chronic (alco- 

|. | ee cienpdasnastirbesna ; 81 
Psychosis-intoxication, gases_......-.-.---~-~--- ands Sos od 2 
Psychosis-intoxication, opium and derivatives, cocaine, bro- 

SI SOE ntintacmettiiinerecainitibaen ceten erin eine ~innenmnen eneagenm mmenmnetingrerdt 57 
Psychosis-intoxication, other exogenous toxins_ sad gee: 7 
Psychosis-intoxication, manic depressive, manic type__ xieuis 136 
Psychosis, manic depressive, mixed type_...-.--.----.---~--- 81 
Psychosis, manic depressive, depressive type__..-..-~~- 114 
Psychosis, manic depressive, otherwise unclassified___.._.___- 147 
Psychosis, senile, presenile types...-..-----~--------.~..---- 2 
Psychosis, traumatic constitutional__.---.-.-.-.....- niatats 20 
Psychosis, traumatic post-traumatic mental enfeeblement——____- 20 
Psychosis, with brain tumor_—-...~----.---~~--~. aa = 7 
Psychosis, with cerebral arterio-sclerosis__—...-..--..-......- 2 
Psychosis, with cerebral syphilis__....--..-~..~.-~-~.~..----.- 55 
Psychosis, with constitutlopal psychopathic inferiority ~—- 119 
Psychosis, with cerebral embolism __. e : 4 2 
Psychosis, intoxication, chronic hallucinosis_.........-....~- 4 
Psychosis, manic depressive, cireular type..~.~-~~--- tite defo 7 
Psychosis senile, simple deterioration...._.---.--.-...---..- 2 
Psychosis with delirium with infectious diseases_......-...-_. 4 
Psychosis with diseases of ductless glands_-~~--~ ~~. 13 
Psychosis with exhaustion delirium —-— ~~~ 7 


Psychosis with other diseases or conditions_...-......____- os 4 





Psychosis with post-infectious__..._.....----~-~-~~~--~--..-.. 29 
Psychosis with mental deficiency__---.-.---~~-~.----- has 75 
Paychosis with pellagra..._..-~~--...-...-----.-..+-.....- 2 
Psychosis undiagnosed ~~---~-.--------~~---.--------~..--~-- 352 
Petal ..nanccacacuccsacstaitannwnddnnmmemnentene 4, 327 
Patients under treatment for other neuropsychiatric conditions : 
Epilepsy ._--.-------- mena eoewenaigeata goss mes ees eee enaoes el 287 
Paralysis — a ee naiaoue 147 
Hysteria (not to include psychosis hysterla)...........- 413 
pS IA A 538 
Other diseases of the nervous system__.._...-_....--... 354 
5 adie eth cd diamidwenwae eis 204 
Mental deficiency.___.-. ~~ ittbnt a ie i ca | 
Constitutional psychopathic inferiority without psychosis_. 1, T70 
IN ove citing Bitpedia eid ntinninacmanegcbani), Bieee 
Psychoneurotic cases undiagnosed...................... 280 
I iia hidh ncn enh dite tntrittrene signet ictinialtndstinlecnldgilaael 8, 589 
Total of all neuropsychiatric conditions._.............. 12, 91 
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Table No. 2, which follows, gives the general class of disease from 


which all hospitalized veterans are suffering : 


J da Statee vetcrane under treatment in all hospitals for all discascs 
eee and conditions, February 1, 1926 


Clise of disease : iat 
Abnormalities and congenital malformations........--<.-.-= ai 
Blood and blood-forming organs _- dekidbdcmaidboathaneme oat 
Bones and cartilages _-—-_- halla do tow etch emtetacineesttn ie nnd ties ep bihtertin dt ibwie-es agi 
Cireulatory system etesies ao denetaien pap enaslitin anittianenfin ae ai cyaapume arawenrnin apes 
Communicable and infectious diseases (exclusive of tuber- 

enlosis and venereal) ——- Seneca ania atates rt 
Dental i bi oti nletlcdeeilin covet teem inadin wnaitnteeaath teeta te hin tate a 
Ihigestive system aa ednbsneepanigunanntas — 5S: 
Kar, nose, and throat__---.---~------------------------- 7 
hye and annexa : aan : ~i! ow 
Genitc-urinary system (exclusive of venereal) —-~---------- rt! 
Hlernia . . ae ee pidge bein 4 
Joints and bursae a re "—. 
Lymphatic system —_~- a x Oe aaa i 
Museles, fasciae, tendons, and tendon sheaths__--.-------- 46 
Gynecological conditions aS are . ‘inteceniasl 3 
Parasitic diseases ~..-—_.~--- ~<a een e- = 76 
Poironings and intoxications~—- ieee iia aticaeineaaseneenaimeamamnnel 22 
Isychiatric diseases _ Pes ae -; siniwadntt Init cebclpindlns 327 
Epilepsy a a uiigckih ea kDa b hthim aiiiadliniadein citi wo apnlacdiend laa te i> denlhes data 287 
Paralysis ‘ ca i a ie ee 147 
Ilysteria (not to include psychosis hysteria) _------------- 413 
Neurasthenia Se eee ‘. asst aia Ueda tarat didladiowat 538 
Other diseases of the nervous system____..~--~-~ cottbhdens B54 
IEE, on oicnettentenhnbuban tne n al 204 
Mental deficiency ~~ iienseiien ken cicitaias ah baiaia ies 1, i99 


Conetitutional psychopathic Inferlority ‘(without psychosis) — a 
I’sychoneurosis__—-~—- hie 3 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iewa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. GARBER]. 

Mr. GARBER. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, this morning I observed the arrival in the House of the 
distinguished gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. OLprre.p], chair- 
man of the national congressional Democratic committee, fresh 
from his political mission in the State of Maine to revive a 
disorganized, discordant, and decadent Democracy. [Ap- 
plause.| It will be recalled that several weeks ago he visited 
the State of Oklahoma on a similar mission, and as the ses- 
sion draws to a close the opposition under his leadership, as 
the sole justification for their restoration to power in the next 
Congress, frantically broadcast their charges of a “robber 
tariff.” The gentlemen from Texas [Mr. Connatty], from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ovprre.tp], and from Tennessee [Mr. Hutz] in 
turn assail this monster of their imaginations with such wide 
divergence of views as to at once remind us of the three blind 
men examining and misjudging an elephant. One, holding the 
trunk, said, “It’s a snake.” Another, seizing the tail, said, 
“A rope.” <A third, feeling a leg, said, “A post.” And the in- 
correctness of their description is fully equaled, if not ex- 
ceeded, by the gentlemen mentioned in their charge of a 
“robber tariff.” 

CORPORATION NOT EVIL, PER SE 

The distinguished gentleman from Texas sees only the poison- 
ous reptile of monopolistic control, the python of big business 
crushing competition and the prosperity of a helpless people in 
its deadly colls. Becoming alarmed, he inveighs eloquently 
against the increased earnings of innumerable corporations 
transacting business behind the tariff wall, as though the cor- 
poration was an evil, per se, instead of an essential agency for 
the organization, conduct, and management of our industrial 
enterprises and for the distribution of shares of ownership in 
them to their employees. As an agency for such purpose, it is 
the most convenient and efficient yet devised by the genius of 
man. [Applause.] He forgets that such earnings are but the 
evidences of an increased trade and industry, steady employ- 
ment and good wages to American labor, and a fair return to 
the millions of stockholders investing in such enterprises—a 
marked contrast, it is true, with Democratic administrations, 
when silent mills, closed factories, idle men, and bread lines 
for the hungry are the inevitable results of its time-honored 
policy of a tariff for revenue only. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER. I would prefer to continue without interrup- 
tion. 

Mr. WINGO. Are you now discussing the conditions of 1907? 

Mr. GARBER. No; I was referring to the conditions under 
the Cleveland administration from 1894 to 1897. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
to yield further. 


EQUALITY OF OCCUPATIONS BEING ESTABLISHED 


Mr. GARBER. The economic revolution now under way 
will mark a new epoch in the industrial development of this 
country. It is a transition period wherein the imaginary 
distinctions between capital and labor are disappearing and 
the equality of occupations is being gradually established. The 
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man of to-day. Through the agency of the corporation, he is 
becoming a joint Owner in the enterprise in which he is ey. 
gaged. As such joint owner, he has a personal interest in its 
success. His viewpoint is being changed from that of in- 
different wage earner to that of cooperative employee and 
owner. Likewise, the viewpoint of the employer is being 
changed as he is being made to recognize the independence and 
power of orgunized labor and that its voluntary cooperation is 
essential to the success of his enterprise and a return apon his 
investment. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER. I yield to my colleague, but my time is very 
limited. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I would like to know when these em. 
ployees have changed their minds. In the last campaign, they 
had a party of their own. 

Mr. GARBER. It is but natural for my distinguished col- 
league with his judicial and searching mind te make the in- 
quiry. Yes; they “changed their mind” and did not support 
their, party. It turned out to be like a western corn crop in 
a bad year when the hot winds killed it. The prospect was 
good. It was 8 or 10 feet high, tasseled and eared out. It 
was a whale of a crop on dress parade, but failed to materialize 
at shucking time. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER. However much I would like to yield to the 
gentleman, who is always interesting and entertaining in his 
contributions to pending discussion, yet my limited time will 
not permit me toe do soe. 

EMPLOYEES BECOMING STOCKHOLDERS IN INDUSTRIAL BNTERPRISES 

Concentration of capital is being displaced by the diffusion 
of capital, by the division of ownership in industrial enter- 
prises. The employer and employees, from a common view- 
point, are looking upon their common enterprise, upon the 
success of which the prosperity of both depends. There are 
more property owners in the United States to-day than ever 
before in the history of this country. The property owner be- 
comes a taxpayer, with a personal interest in his government 
and a more active interest in public affairs. 

David F. Houston, Secretary of the Treasury under Wilson, 
contributes the following significant information relative to 
the distribution of ownership: 

Fifty-five thousand, or nearly one-half, of the stockholders in 
Armour & Co. and Swift & Co. are employees. 

Fourteen thousand of the 49,497 stockholders in the Beth- 
lehem Steel Co. are employees. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARBER. I would be very glad indeed to yield to the 
gentleman-~who is recognized as one of the ablest and most 
efficient members of this committee and whose contributions 
are most valuable to the illumination of diseussions, but be- 
cause of my limited time I hope he will not persist in his re- 
quest but permit me to proceed without further interruption. 

Mr. WYANT. The farmer’s interest in industrial develop- 
ment is exemplified in the district in which I live. We manu- 
facture iron and steel products, and out of every million dol- 
lars of iron and steel products sold in those factories, $350,000 
goes to the well-paid farmers of this country. 

Mr, GARBER. I thank the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
for his valuable contribution of fact as it shows the close re- 
lationship between industry and agriculture, a subject I shall 
attempt to develop more fully later on. 

Out of the 858,000 persons owning stock in the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co., more than 60,000 are Bell System . 
employees. 

In the United States Steel Corporation, more than 50,000, or 
about one-third of the total number of stockholders, are 
employees. 

Seventy-five per cent of the employees of the Standard Gas 
& Blectric Co. are stockholders. 

Bighty per cent of the employees of the Northern States 
Power Co. are stockholders. 

The Western Union Telegraph Co. number 26,276 stock- 
holders. 

There are more than 800,000 stockholders in class I of Ameri- 
can railroads, while more than 2,000,000 persons own stock in 
gas, electric railway, light, and power utilities. 

In the chapter on “ The workman as stockholder” in Labor's 
Money (1923), by Richard Boeckel, the following figures are 
given: 

Six thousand employees of the General Motors Corporation— 
1 out of every 12 employed—hold 270,000 shares of common 
stock in that corporation, valued in excess of $4,000,000. 

Employees of Sears, Roebuck & Co. own 55,700 shares in 


upstanding, industrious, efficient American laborer stands upon | that enterprise, purchased through the employees’ profit-sher- 


a plane of equality with that of the business and professional | 


ing fund, and 77,600 shares purchased outside the fund. 
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Seventy per cent of the workers employed by the Interna- | 


tional Harvester Co, hold common stock in the company, the 
aggregate value of their holdings exceeding $5,000,000. 

Practically every employee of the Proctor & Gamble Co. is a 
shareholder in the enterprise. 

Ninety per cent of the employees of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co. are stockholders, and every third man in the em- 
ploy of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. holds one’ or more 
shares of stock. 

rhe wages paid to 4ur industrial workers for the year 1925 


! 


will exceed $25,000,000,000, out of which it is estimated they | 


will save between $6,000,000,000 and 37,000,000,000, 

Recent years have witnessed a phenomenal! growth in Amer!- 
can savings banks. The year the World War began. 11,000,000 
American bank depositers had less than 3$9,000,000,000 of sav- 
ings deposits. At the end of last year there were 38,000,000 
savings depositors, having a total of nearly $21,000,000,000 in 
the bunks. Thus, in one short decade the number of savings 
depositors was multiplied three and a half times, while the 
amount of their savings increased 130 per cent. 

A peculiarly interesting and striking development in 
country in recent years is the labor bank. The first labor bank 
in the United States was established at Washingion, D. C., in 
1920; to-day there are 75 of these banks in operation. The 
significant fact evidenced by the amazing growth of the move- 
ment is that the American laborer is building his prosperity 
and independence sanely upon a foundation of .proven eco- 
nomic policies. 

HIGH STANDARD OF LABOR UNDER EXISTING INDUSTRIAL 


Thus, when you consider the full force and effect of all this 
and what it means, as American citizens you must certainly 
appreciate the high standard of American labor under our 
present industrial system. [Applause.] Can we afford for 
political purposes to experiment with it? 

During the year just closed more than $9,881,000,000 was 
invested in new American corporations. This is the highest 
record in any one year of our history. The incorporated busi- 
ness of the country pays a very large share of the total income 
tax, last year, 1925, amounting to $881,190,113, and expends 
about 27 per cent of its total income in taxes, Federal, State, 
and local. Considering the vast amount of capital investment 
in the corporate business of our country and the ever-increasing 
number of stockholders, the former prejudice against corpo- 
rated business should disappear, and the corporation should 
be recognized as an essential to modern business in its proper 
conduct and management. 

Thus we see that the corporation is the modern agency pro- 
viding for joint ownership, through which the laborers are 
becoming joint owners in the enterprises in which they are 
engaged. They share in the increased dividends complained of 
by the gentleman from Texas. It is natural, however, for him 


SYSTEM 


to so complain, because wherever there is anything that is not | 


clearly understood, it is invariably an object of suspicion. 
The gentleman from Texas, fearless, efficient, and courageous 
as he is, must accustom himself to these changed industrial 
conditions. He must allay his fears; he must not run away 
every time a labor bank is organized, even though it is a cor- 
poration, or a new factory. starts up, a new whistle blows, or 
a furnace fire flames forth. These are not signals for the call- 


ing of a grand jury when, as he says, in his district the neigh- | 


borhood shifts overnight. These are calls to the American 
laborer to come and engage in the peaceful pursuits of a more 
diversified industry where the employees may become joint 
owners in the enterprises. 


The gentleman's lack of faith in modern industrial develop- | 


ment and modern agencies for the transaction of business re- 
calls that of the Arkansasian who came down out of the moun- 
tains to see his first train. Standing on an elevation overlook- 
ing the tank where the engine was “taking water,” leaning on 
bis cane, stroking his straggling gray beard, chewing his 
“long fine green,” and shaking his head in doubtful meditation 
as he continued to look at the stationary train, he turned to 
his faithful helpmeet of many years and said, “ Liza, she'll 
never start, she'll never start!” When supplied with water, 
the conductor gave the “high sign,” the fireman pulled the 
cord, the engineer opened the throttle, and with bell ringing, 


whistle blowing, exhaust roaring, and train disappearing arovnd | 


the bend, the old mountaineer again shook his head in amaze 
and wonder, spat his “ terbacker,” and exclaimed, “ Liza, b’gosh, 
she'll never stop, she’ll never stop!” [Laughter.] 

THE “ ROBRER TARIFF ” AND THE CORPORATIONS 


The distinguished gentleman from Arkansas sees all but 10 
per cent of the American people bound hand and foot by the 
“robber tariff.” but unlike the gentleman from Texas he de- 
hounces the “robber tariff” for its heavy exactions from the 


this | 





| tinguished gentleman from Arkansas. 
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corporations against which the gentleman from Texas so elo- 
quently inveighs. He says: 


Those engaged in the following occupations are injured by the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, to wit: Banking: the railroads: the 
building trades; wholesalers and retailers: public utilities, such as 
light, power, telephone, and telegraph companies; hotels; theaters; 
newspapers, all educational institutions; hospitals; lawyers; doctors 
and professional men generally; all Government employees—-Federal, 
State, and municipal—as well as many other groups of our peopie. 


These producers and consumers are beginning to realize this injustice. 
More than 90 per cent injured by the high 
protective tariff policy of the Republican Party, while less than 10 per 
cent of the people are being enriched to the tune of 


of our people are being 


five billions per 
year by virtue of the unholy rates in the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act. 
PUBLIC UTILITIES, SUCH AS LIGHT, POWBHR, TELEPHONE, AND TELECRAPH 


COMPANIES 


Have you not observed the ever-increasing number of these 
unfortunate companies, closing their places of business, aban- 
doning their plants, and going into bankruptcy? As you looked 
out of your car window coming to the Capitol, you wondered 
why these unsightly deserted plants—sad reminders of a “ rob- 
ber tariff "—should be permitted to remain and thus mar your 
pleasant meditations. You wondered how much longer you 
would be permitted the use of the telephone, the telegraph, 
and shuddered at the approaching darkness as you pictured 
the last expiring light company quitting business [laughter], 
deserted by its employees because of the heavy burdens and 
exactions of such a law! 

THEATERS, COMPRISING MOVIE 


STARS AND SCENARIO WRICHELS 


Forming as they do our basie industry and upon which the 
prosperity of the Nation depends, contributing Hollywood as a 
model city and our strongest defense in time of war! 
{Laughter and applause.] Surely we should rush to their re- 
lief from the exactions of the “ robber tariff.” 

NEWSPAPERS 


Have you not observed how a once proud, fearless, and inde- 
pendent press has at last succumbed and become the pliant tool 
of monopoly? Behold their alms-begging, mendicant representa- 
tives in the press galleries of Congress! [Laughter.] 

CALAMITOUS PREDICTIONS OF THE EFFECT OF THE M’CUMBER TARIFF 

And as you have witnessed these various classes of a once 
proud American citizenry being submerged into a woeful state of 
slavish mendicant peonage, living in hovels, clad in rags that 
scarce conceal their nakedness, with their children crying for 
bread, have you not wondered why a Divine Providence did not 
send forth some belted knight to champion their cause? If so, 
cease to wonder! Ile has at last arrived in the person of the dis- 

{Laughter and applause.| 
And is he not their logical champion? Who was it that stood 
upon this floor when the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was pend- 


| ing and warned the American people of the dire calamities that 


would befall them under this law? Why, the gentleman from 
Arkansas. [Laughter.] Who was it that said, in effect, “If 
you pass this law, the ‘ unholy rates’ are so high as to become 
prohibitive. The bill will afford no revenue, and you will have 
to levy taxes direct or issue bonds to pay the ordinary running 
expenses of the Government?” The gentleman from Arkansas. 
[Laughter.] Who was it that admitted there were then between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 men out of employment, “ without money 
with which to clothe and feed their families or educate their 
children,” but predicted if the MeCumber bill became a law 
the number would be increased to 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 idle 
men? The gentleman from Arkansas. [Laughter.] 

Who was it said if you pass this bill you will erect a “ Chi- 
nese wall” so high around this country it will be impossible for 
foreign nations to send their goods into our ports? The gen- 
tleman from Arkansas. Who was it said if you pass this bill 
“the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans might just as well be oceans 
of fire instead of the great highways of commerce as God in- 
tended”? The gentleman from Arkansas. [Laughter.] 

“Oceans of fire!” [Laughter.] Of those of you who have 
had occasion to visit our ports since the passage of the McCum- 
ber law, I anxiously inquire, was the vast expanse of the mighty 
ocean still there? [Laughter.] If so, were not the wild waves 
aceusingly murmuring, “Ovprietp, Onprretp, OLvpriztp!” 
[Laughter and applause.] Those of you who have had occasion 
to cross, was it through a fiery holocaust of flame? 

During the year just closed under this “ robber tariff,” over 
that Chinese wall, through those raging flames, across those 
“oceans of fire,” came many fleets of merchant vessels to our 
ports, unloading in our markets the commerce of the world, 
in value of $4,227,280,000; and across those “oceans of fire” 
went our exports, in value of $4,909,845,000, a trade as evenly 
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balanced as has ever been attained im the commercial history | tree and started out in another direction with the same result 
of this country. [Applause.] Finally, failing in his effort to reach the house, he earefyijy 

With your prediction of “oceans of fire” and no commerce | pulled off his coat, vest, and hat and laid them on the sreend 
disproven by increased trade; with your prediction of mo reve- | under the tree and lay down, muttering, “ Losht! Losht in " 
nue disproven by abundant revenues; with your prediction of | impen’trable foresht!” [Laughter.] : 
eight or fen million men out of employment disproven by steady 
employment at wages higher than ever before—what becomes 


OUR HOME MARKET—THE TREASURE HOUSE OF THE WORLD 


Aid cada ian ee sate ¥ 3 , se The total international trade of the world is s 

ef your tariff issue in the coming campaign? With all your - { $ something more 

predictions of 1922 disproven, how can you expect the people | than $52,000,000,000 in value, djyided as follows: Imports, 

to believe your predictions of 1926? [Applause.] | $27,000,000,000 ; exports, $25,000,000,000, The share of the 
The CHAIRMAN... The time of the gentleman from Okla- | United States in this world trade is roughly about 16 per cent, 

homa has expired. or 13.3 per cent of the imports and 18.4 per cent of the exports, 
Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yleld the gen- | Fifty-two billion dollars’ worth of international trade is a 

feman five abiitionsds thuutes colossal sum, but the annual productivity of the United States 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. What about the increased | TS into seventy and eighty billions a year, eclipsing the 
peventind Gadi tea Aereenn Seen? amount of the world’s trade by a sum larger than our national 
Mr. GARBER. I thank the gentleman from Washington for | debt. We exported during 1925, $4,909,845,000 worth of goods. 
his most pertinent inquiry. Our revenues have increased to | So the home market for home-made goods is greater by at least 
$550,000,000 anuually under the MeCumber law, which, coupled | $15,000,000,000 than the entire export and import trade of the 
with the hard-boiled economy of this administration, has oan And in addition, we imported $4,227,280,000 worth of 

enabled us to reduce materially not only the annual ex- tae 4 
penses of administration but the war debt in the amount of Our home market is the treasure house of the world. It isa 
$3,535,490,840, with a resultant saving in interest of more than storehouse of homan industry, energy, consuming capacity, and 
$1.500.000,000. capacity to pay. No wonder the nations of the world look to 
VISIONARY FEARS VERSUS FACTS it with covetous eyes and reach for it with greedy hands. But 

The gentleman from Tennessee sees “mountain-high tariff | 1t does not belong to them. It 1s ours—it is rightfully ours. 
walls” instead of “oceans of fire.” He mourns for an Andrew | We created it. It was created by the work, industry, genius, 
Jackson in the White House to level those mountains. He is | 284 enterprise of the American people under the guaranties 
reported to have said: | of their Constitution. [Applause.] Yet you propose to re 

move the protection from this market and put us in competition 
with the markets of the world. 

What will you say to the farmers in the coming eampaign? 
Your only remedy for agricultural relief is the removal of the 
| protection from this market so that foreign farm products will 
If Andrew Jackson were in the White House! Why assume come in and add to the surplus we already have. That is your 
an impossibility for your major premise? [Laughter.] Why remedy. 
not assume an actuak faet? Why not tell the people what Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? I would like for 
Andrew Jackson did when he was in the White House? He the gentleman to give us his remedy. 
enforeed the law for the collection of tariffs and insisted when | Mr. GARBER. My remedy in part is to build up the con- 
laid they should be for protection. Referring to the low-tariff suming capacity of the home market we have and to protect 
period of 1816 to 1824, he said: | it. [Applause.] 

In short, sir, we have been too long subject to the polley of British Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield further? 
merchants. It is time we sheuld become a little more Americanized, Mr. GARBER. I would be very glad to yield to the genile- 

| Applause. ] | man from Texas, whom I consider one of the most valuable 

Pretty good doctrine for to-day in view of the mawkish senti- | members of this committee and an honor to the State he so 
mental internationalism that is being broadcast throughout the | 4bly represents, but I can not yield further, because I want to 
country, [Applause.] | pr 98 one or two other matters, and my time has almost 

expired. 





If an Andrew Jackson were In the White House, we would not be listen- 
ing to absurdly impractical, net to say hypocritical, pretensions about 
increasing our trade with Italy while we sit smugly behind a tariff wall 
ranging against us as high as 99 per cent, 


It is time we should become a Httle more Americanized, and instead 
of feeding paupers and laborers of England, feed our own, or else in a 
short time by continuing our present policy we will all become paupers 
ourselves. 


FARM RELIEF AT THE BPXPENSE OF AMERICAN LABOR 


For the relief of the farmer you offer cheap made foreign 
products at the expense of American labor, giving the em- 
ployment in their manufacture to the cheap labor of foreign 
countries. You say to the American farmer, “ Your trouble is 
the high prices you have to pay for everything you have to 
buy, and the low prices you have to take for everything you 
have to sell.” You say, “ You have to buy in a protected 
market and sell in a world market. We propose to reduce the 
prices of homemade goods to a dead level with prices in the 
: : markets of the world. Restore us to power, and we will 
Mr. GARBDR. About 10 minutes. remove the protection from the home market, so that foreign 


Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentle- | will come in on a ‘competitive basis’ and de th 
man 15 additional minutes, [Applause.] gueds ws re : ae 


| price of our homemade products and put us on a dead level 

Mr. GARBER. I thank the distinguished gentleman from | Pith the markets of the Gaiam Then wah can buy cheaper here 

Iowa for his courteous consideration and liberality. at home.” That is your offer to the American farmer and 
Under the McCumber Act our trade increased with Italy 


- your program for farm relief. 
from $62,000,000 in 1921 to over $102,000,000 in 1925. | roe Pee De ulin do top 
'Purning from Italy, the gentleman imagines he sees equally | LABOR BELIEG AT T OF THE AMERICAN FARMER 





The gentleman from Tennessee imagines he sees our trade 
with Italy destroyed. Let me reassure him. It is only a 
mirage of the Underwood Act he sees. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
hema has again expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. How much more time does the | 
gentleman want? 


frichtful results in our trade with England. His wrath culmi- Now, what de you say to laber? You say to American labor, 
nates in the charge that “our high tariff has caused England to | “ Your trouble is high prices for everything you have to buy. 
place a tariff of 3244 per cent against our safety razor blades | You have to pay too much. for everything you have to eat. 
and numerous other products.” You will observe, however, that | Yeur cost of living is too high. We will reduce the cost of 
the “numerous other products” are not itemized. ' living. We will remove protection from the home market and 
Mr. MADDEN. I suppose the Knglish quit shaving, did they | give you free beef from Mexico, Argentina, Australia, and 
not? | Canada; free lamb and muttom from New Zealand and Aus- 
Mr. GARBER. Yes; all because of this “robber tariff.” | tralia; free rice from Japan ; free eggs from China ; free butter 
[Laughter.} The “numerous other products” are not item- | from Denmark; free wheat and potatoes from Canada and 
ized, although the gentleman had in excess of $1,000,000,000 | Australia. In other words, we will open our deors and put 
worth of our exports to England to select from. [Applause] | all agricultural products on the free list, as we did under the 
It but emphasizes the poverty of fact and focuses the atten- Underwood Act. We will reduce the price of home farm prod- 
tion upon “razor blades,” one item out of a billion dollars’ ucts to a dead level with foreign farm products and give you 
worth of exports, a reduced cost ef living.” That is what you say you will do 
Is it not alarmimg? Is it not terrifying, gentlemen? It | for American labor at the expense of the American farmer, 
recalls the incident of a citizen coming home late one night, ; and this is your program for labor relief. 
intexieated. Bumping into a lone tree in his front yard, he | Mr. LEAVITT. If the gentleman will permit, I suggest 
started away from it, and hit it again. Then he circled it, | that he talk about some one else, for I notice the gentlemam 
enee mere running into it. Then he put his back against the | from Arkansas has had enough of it and gone out. [Laughter.] 
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ur. GARBER. I thank the gentleman from Montana for his 
<yewestion and shall confine my remarks to their proposal for 
farm relief. 

LOW TARIFF ALWAYS PRODUCES HARD TIMES 

Their program is for the American farmer to buy cheap- 
made foreign products from foreign countries or buy home- 
ynade products depressed to the world’s level here; and for the 
American laborer to buy foreign farm products or home farm 
products depressed to the world’s level here. And thus, with 
the American farmer buying foreign-made goods and the 
American laborer buying foreign farm products, they propose 
to convert our home market into a world market and usher 
in an era of cheap prices. We had such an era under the 
low-tariff period from 1854 to 1857. Of it, President Buchanan 
in his message to Congress, said: 

With unsurpassed plenty in all the productions and all the elements 
of natural wealth, our manufacturers have suspended; our public 
works are retarded; our private enterprises of different kinds are 
abandoned; and thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of em- 
ployment and reduced to want. We have possessed all the elements 
ef material wealth In rich abundance, and yet notwithstanding all 
these advantages, our country, in its monetary interest, is in a de- 
plerable condition. 


We had such an era under the low tariff from 1894 to 1897. 
Of it, President Cleveland in his message to Congress, said: 


With plenteous crops, with abundant promise of remunerative pro- 
duction and manufacture, with unusual invitation to safe investment, 
and with satisfactory assurance to business enterprise, suddenly finan- 
cial fear and distrust have sprung up on every side. Numerous 
moneyed institutions have suspended. * * * Surviving corpora- 
tions and individuals are content to keep in hand the money they are 
usually anxious to loan. * * * And loss and fallure have involved 
every branch of business. 


During that period at the local markets wheat sold for 33 
cents per bushel; corn, 10 cents per bushel; hogs, $2 per hun- 
dred; steers, 2 cents per pound; butter, 6 cg@pts per pound; 
eggs, 3 cents per dozen. Cheap foreign goods flooded the 
country. Mills were closed, factories idle, and Coxey’s army 
marched on Washington. We had to issue bonds in the sum of 
$262,315,400 to pay the ordinary running expenses of the Gov- 
ernment. All under’a tariff policy the same as you now pro- 
pose as your relief to labor and the farmers in the coming 
campaign! fApplause on the Republican side.] 

Our last experience was under the Underwood Act, from 
1918 to 1921. The World War interfered with the natural re- 
sults of the act, but in 1920 and 1921 the normal results were 
evidenced in our third era of cheap prices, during which farm 
lands shrunk in value not less than one-third and prices of 
farm produets became ruinous. Farm losses were appalling. 
Describing in the House the then existing conditions, Hon. 
JAMES W. CoLtiger, a present member of this committee repre- 
senting the eighth district in Mississippi and a leading national 
Democrat, said: ; 

Here at home our troubles are economic rather than social or politi- 
cal. Our agricultural products are selling below the cost of their 
production, The purchasing power of our people Is also greatly cur- 
tailed. Railroad rates are an embargo on business. Thousands are out 
of employment. Wages are being continually lowered. Bank credits 
are restricted. Our surplus products and manufactured articles are 
piling high for export, but there is no place for them to go. Our 
factories are idle and many of them closing down, for there are no 
purchasers to buy. Our foreign market is decreasing because the 
foreigner is unable to pay for what he wants. Our warehouses are 
full to overflowing with cotton, wool, and other products for lack of 
both a home and a foreign market. 


REDUCTION OF PRICES WOULD NOT REDUCE TAXES, WAR DEBT, MORTGAGES 


Do we want a return to such conditions? It would almost 
equal the hardships of the ravages of war. There is no ques- 
tien but what such a policy would reduce the cost of living. 
We admit that; but it would not reduce taxes. It would not 
reduce the war debt. It would not reduce the expense of run- 
ing the Government. It would not help the laboring man to 
pay the mortgage on his home. It would not reduce the 
$5,000,000,000 worth of farm mortgages contracted in high 
prices, the principal and interest of which would Have to be 
paid in low-price farm products. That is the big proposition 
you will be unable to answer with your “cheaper” slogan in 
the coming campaign. ; 

Are you going into the agricultural States and tell the 
farmer you are going to remove the tariff on his wheat, corn, 
hogs, wool, butter, eggs, and all other farm products? No; 
you will not tell that to the farmers; you will tell that to labor 
in the industrial sections of the country. To the farmers you 
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will say, “We will reduce the cost of labor’s products so you 
can buy cheaper.” If your proposal fer labor relief was the re- 
peal of the restrictive immigration law, it would be less injurious 
to labor than your proposal to admit fereign labor in packages, 
in products, while the producer lives snugly in his foreign home, 
avoiding the necessary burdens of our high standards and con- 
tributing nothing to the support of our Government, either in 
time of peace or war. 

If we were all just consumers, just sitting around in rocking- 
chairs clipping coupons and consuming, we might indulge in 
the theory for a short timg again until the payment on the 
coupons ceased. But, unfortunately, we are not a people of 
idie consumers; we are wage-workers. The farmer's products 
represent his wages. We all have to work to get the where- 
withal to pay for our consumption. 

WHO GETS THE JOB, THE AMERICAN OF THE FOREIGNER? 


It is a question, after all, of who gets the job, the American 
or the foreigner. Through its policy of protection the Repub- 
lican Party says without hesitation, “ We will give the work 
or let the jobs to the lowest bidder, but we will limit the bid- 
ders to our home people, the members of our own family, the 
family of your Uncle Sam, U. 8. A.” Through its policy of 
“trade on a competitive basis,” the Democratic Party says, 
“We will give our work or let the jobs to the lowest bidder, 
but we will not limit the bidders te our home people. When 
thus limited the bids are too high. That is the trouble with 
us now—everything is too high. We propose to throw down 
the bars and receive bids for our work from the agricultural 
and labor markets of the world.” 

Upon this question Abraham Lincoln said: 


I do not know much about political economy, but I do know that 
when we purchase a ton of steel rails from Great Britain for $100 we 
get the rails and Great Britain gets the money, and when we produce 
the rails from our own mines and in our own mills, we have both 
the money and the rails) * * * When you buy goods made abroad, 
you have the goods but some one else has the money. When you boy 
the goods at home, we have both the goods and the money. 


We prefer to give and take, keeping all the jobs for our- 
selves up to the extent that we can do the werk and raise the 
products, keeping the money ourselves. And with every mem- 
ber of the family working and patronizing each other, vuying 
at home instead of abroad, we will soon work out our pros- 
perity on a solid and enduring basis for every member of the 
family. 


ORGANIZED AGRICULTURE AND PROTECTION WILL INSUR®S PROSPERITY 


It is true our agricultural conditions are not what they ought 
to be, but they are better than they are in any other country 
in the world and they are gradually improving. The purchas- 
ing power of farm products is gradually increasing. With co- 
operative marketing organizations affiliated so as to control 
each basic crop, cutting out all unnecessary cverhead between 
the producer and consumer and supplemented by a Federal 
marketing agency, coordinating all the departments of Govern- 
ment for farm relief, substantial and lasting prosperity under 
protection will be restored. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. CoLron]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, a good friend on the Demo- 
eratic side the other day, solicitous of the welfare of the 
Republican Party, asked who would become the defender of 
the protective tariff when the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. 
TrncueER] left Congress. If that gentleman is here this after- 
noon, I think he has the answer to his question. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is my purpose to-day to address the House 
on the subject of the Tariff Commission and also some of the 
events surrounding the investigation of the Tariff Commis- 
sion on the subject of sugar. 

A great deal has been said lately about the Tariff Commis- 
sion being a quasi judicial body, and that its establishment 
came about as a result of the feeling generally throughout the 
country that some body nonpartisan in its operation and judi- 
cial in its work should be created. President Coolidge has been 
criticized. It is claimed he has misconstrued not only the 
law but the spirit of the law and that he has undertaken to use 
his high office in the control of that commission contrary to 
the real spirit and intention of the law itself. Other similar 
statements have been made. 

To my mind this constitutes a grave and serious charge and 
one that should be given careful consideration. 
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Mr. Chairman, T have very carefully reviewed much of the 
history leading to the establishment of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and have studied the law creating it. 

While [ do not believe it is material to the point I wish 
to discuss, I may say in passing that I do not regard the 
Tariff Commission as a quasi judicial body, I understand that 
in law quasi means “like unto” or that it supposes a little 
difference between two bodies, I can not find where judicial 
powers were conferred upon the Tariff Commission. No body 
can be designated even a quasi judicial tribunal that has 
absolutely no judicial powers or functions. There is a vast 
difference between the creation of a tommission which is really 
anarm of the executive branch of the Government and which, 
of course, is required to furnish information to Congress than 
the creation of a court or a quasi judicial tribanal as part of 
the great judicial branch of the Government. This distinction 
should be borne clearly in mind in the light of events which 
have transpired and in the consideration of the charge against 
the President of the United States. 

The Tariff Commission is a fact-finding body, and makes its 
report to the Chief Executive or to Congress, as the case may 
be, and in no way renders any judicial decision. 1 understand 
in most cases the commission does not_even make recommenda- 
tions. Therefore, whatever action was taken by the President, 
if any, with regard to the work of the Tariff Commission is 
vastly different from an attempt to influence a Supreme Court 
in this country, and any effort to compare the commission with 
the Supreme Court of the United States or any other court in 
the land must fail, because there is not ground upon which the 
comparison can be made. The President of the United States 
makes the decision, if any is made, and he has a perfect right 
to indicate to the commission or to individual members thereof 
his desire that certain investigation shall be made and the 
facts therein sent to him. He makes the decision, not the 
Tariff Commission, and with due respect I submit that the 
Tariff Commission is not even quasi judicial. 

It is interesting, Mr. Chairman, to examine the first organi- 
zation of this commission. It was created by an act of Con- 
gress in 1916 under a Democratic administration to be composed 
of six members, not more than three of whom should be mem- 
bers of the same political party. The original members of the 
commission appointed by President Wilson were Messrs. Taus- 
sig, Roper, and Lewis, Democrats; Kent, Culbertson, and Cos- 
tigan, Progressives or Independents. I think it is safe to say 
that Congress in the creation of this and similar commissions 
which have been designated as nonpartisan intended that the 
two great political parties, namely, Republicans and Democrats, 
should be appointed thereon. But in the appointment of this 
first commission the great Republican Party was without a 
recognized representative. 

It can not logically be contended that the commission as thus 
originally constituted represented the intention of the Con- 
gress in creating that body. 

RIPARTISAN MEANS TWO PARTY 

The Republican Party is not now and I do not believe has 
ever been willing to accept the views of Mr. Costigan as its 
views in respect to tariff matters. You will find that Mr. 
Costigan's views on the tariff have seldom if ever coincided 
with the views of the Republicans. I think I can say quite 
aecurately that in tariff matters he has rarely if ever supported 
the tariff views of the Republican Party. The same might 
be said of Mr, Culbertson and Mr. Kent. So that in the very 
beginning the work of the commission—the then President of 
the United States in making his appointments determined the 
political leanings of that commission, if it should have any, 
in the investigation of facts. Therefore, any charge made by 
n Member of Congress or anybody else that the Tariff Com- 
mission has been “packed” by President Coolidge has evi- 
dently not been informed as to its original membership or are 
just seven or eight years late with the charge that the com- 
mission is “ packed.” Only within the past year or two has 
the commission been constituted as was evidently intended by 
Congress at the time it was created, with both parties fairly 
and fully represented, and I may say that it is only since Presi- 
dent Coolidge has been President that the commission has been 
fairly representative of the different political parties of the 
Nation, as was intended by Congress that it should be. 

It is charged that the President attempted to “pack” the 
commission, and in so doing that he practically forced Com- 
missioner Culbertson to resign and accept the appointment as 
minister to Rumania in order that the President might ap- 
point a member of the Tariff Commission whose views on the 
tariff question were more like his own. I deny that absolutely. 

The facts are, however, that William 8S. Culbertson had been 
ambitious for a long time to get into the Diplomatic Service. 
He had asked President Harding for such an appointment. 
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Senator Curtis had gone to see President Harding for such an 
appointment. Senater Curtis had gone to see President Hard. 
ing in behalf of Mr. Culbertson and had asked the President 
to give Culbertson a transfer to the Diplomatic Service. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the 
tleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. TI would like first to finish my statement, but 
I yield for a short question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The gentleman there states 
something as a fact about what was told President Harding or 
somebody else. How does the gentleman know that? 

Mr. COLTON. I only know from the record that has been 
made in another body, wherein all of the facts that I have 
stated and more are set out in detail. 

It is understood that Mr. Culbertson had been promised by 
President Harding that he would be given a diplomatic post, 
Culbertson pressed the question both in and out of season, and 
when Calvin Coolidge became President, Culbertson’s campaign 
for a transfer continued. It is understood that Mr. Culbert- 
son told President Coolidge that President Harding had prom- 
ised him an appointment in the Diplomatic Service. It is also 
understood that President Coolidge at that time told Culbert- 
son that at the first opportunity he would see that he got such 
an appointment. In the fall of 1924 vacancies occurred in the 
Diplomatic Service, and, according to his request, Mr. Culbert- 
son was considered for and accepted the appointment as min- 
ister to Rumania when the offer was made to him. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Who understood all this? 

Mr. COLTON. That is the statement made in another body 
on January 6 and on January 23. You will find a complete 
history if you will read the Recorp of that date. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman is referring to transactions in the 
Senate and is criticizing and reflecting upon what happened in 
the Senate. The gentleman says that something happened in 
the Senate, and that an attempt was made to do so and so, 
The rule is very plain that criticism of the Senate can not be 
made in this Hoyse. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I am simply reciting the 
events that occurred on January 23, and in answer to a ques- 
tion propounded by the gentleman himself. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Utah will proceed 
in order. ; 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But I make the point of order, 
Mr. Chairman. The words have already been spoken and the 
Chair knows what they are. I make the point of order that 
they are out of order, and, if necessary, I will make the motion 
to take them down and have a ruling upon it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule provides that it is not in order 
in debate ypon the floor of the House to make reference to an 
existing Senate in this Congress, but it would be in order as 
to a Senate in a preceding Congress. 


£en- 


Mr. COLTON, Mr. Chairman, I think I am within the 
rule. What I have said is largely in response to the gentle- 


man’s question. 

Mr. BEGG. Does not the rule mean a derogatory statement 
about the Senate? Why almost daily somebody -uses the word 
“Senate” in respect to something. I can not see where the 
gentleman seems to have been in any way derogatory. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Chairman, I was listening 
to the remarks and I can not see that there was anything at 
all derogatory in anything or to anyone in the Chamber at 
the other end of the Capitol, and here about three weeks ago 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER] spoke for about a 
half hour and talked about the Senate most of the time. No 
one on this side of the aisle called him to order, and it seems 
to be rather peculiar, when the gentleman merely referred in 
a casual sort of way, that he should be called to order by an- 
other gentleman from Texas. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Chairman, I hope the 
gentleman from Texas will withdraw the point of order. What 
the gentleman from Utah has recited is not an effort upon 
his part to slander the Senate. It is not derogatory to the 
Senate. He merely recited the facts that are derogatory to the 
administration, the facts themselves. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman thinks that 
would be in order? 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I will say to the Chair that if 
the gentleman recited all the facts, I would be glad for him 
to proceed, because I know the more facts he recites the more 
damning would be the recital to the conduct of the Tariff Com- 
mission and the present administration. I want to say to the 
Chair in reference to my point of order. The fact that gentle- 
men on the Republican side did not make a point of order 
some time ago against the gentleman from Texas is no presump- 
tion that any gentleman on that side knew it was in violation 
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of the rule for that matter. I reserve the right to make a/| could to make the President act immediately on the sugar 
point of order whenever I think it ought to be made and when- | report. When the President took his time to examine the 
ever I think proper without consulting the gentleman from | report carefully and decided not to follow their urgent demands 
Minnesota about the matter and his remarks about my right | for a reduction in the duty, then they began to how! about it 
to do that are entirely gratuitous and entirely prompted by | and tried to blame the President. Mr. Lewis's term expired in 
some motive other than to see that the rules are enforced. September of 1924. If the President had wanted to control the 

The CHAIRMAN. The rule is that it is a breach of order | commission he might easily have done so by just leaving the 
in debate to introduce what has been said on the same subject | vacancy on the Tariff Commission unfilled until Congress con- 
in the other House. vened in the fall after the election or by appointing a man 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I withdraw the point of order | holding the same tariff views as himself. That would have 
since the gentleman knows he is out of order; if the gentle- | given the President one more friend or one fewer opponent on 
man wants to continue and condemn the Republican Senate, | the Tariff Commission. Certainly if the President had desired 
1 withdraw the point of order. to control the Tariff Commission he would have followed one or 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, may I understand the situa- | the other of these courses. 
tion? Will the Chair explain the rule he quoted? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is against the rules to refer to what 
has been said in the other body on a given subject and what 
was said in debate by Members of the other body on that 


A memorandum has been made public purporting to give an 
account of a meeting held on May 24, 1924, In the office of the 
senior Senator from my State, at which was discussed the 
| investigation of the Tariff Commission relating to sugar. There 
subject or to eriticize. were a number of Congressmen who attended that meeting. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. If the Chair enforces that rule, | May I briefly call attention to the circumstances which led to 
he would strike out all of the gentleman’s speech. its being held? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentieman from Utah will proceed Mr. Chairman, I was at that meeting, and I can therefore 
in order. speak advisedly. The sugar industry of this country was trem- 

Mr. COLTON. Whatever I have to say is not in criticism | bling in the balance at that time. After the enactment of the 
of the other body. I believe I am in order. It is in reference | Underwood tariff law and prior to the war the sugar industry 
to a matter of history and in reference to the Tariff Commis- | was nearly ruined. The war gave it new impetus, but at its 
sion that was brought out in debate in the other body, and | close it was a question again whether the industry would sur- 
this discussion has come as the result of the question of the | vive. A tariff believed by many producers to be inadequate 
gentleman from Texas as to where I got the information. was placed upon the statute book at the time of the enactment 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a| of the Fordney-McCumber bill. That tariff was then being 
question? investigated, and it was commonly rumored that a report would 

Mr. COLTON. For a question. probably be submitted looking to a reduction of the tariff. The 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. It is a question. Now the gen- | producers of this country were insisting that if it was reduced 
tleman says it was brought up by the gentleman from Texas. | they would go out of business. 

Did not the gentleman when he said “another body” mean The sugar industry means much to many sections of this 
the Senate? Answer that. country—aye, I may say to every section of this country. 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. The gentleman has continued the sub- | Right now, if the tariff were removed from sugar or even 
ject, and the only way I could answer him was by that ref- | lowered, the producers could not continue to do business. The 
erence. question was discussed not upon one occasion but upon many 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I call for the regular order. oceasions. The life of this great industry was at stake. Based 

The CHAIRMAN. The regular order is demanded. The | upon the findings on the wheat question and from rumors 
gentleman from Utah will proceed. which were abroad at that time, it was believed that some 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, a great deal of criticism has | members of the Tariff Commission were unwilling to take into 
been made in the newspapers of this country against the action | consideration basic facts so necessary in the determination of 
of the Tariff Commission with reference to its investigation | the cost of sugar. Representatives and Senators from sugar- 
of sugar. producing sections held a number of meetings to consider the 

An attempt has been made to magnify and distort the pur- | question. It was finally decided to request an audience with 
pose of a commendable effort being made at the time of the | Mr. Culbertson and discuss with him the advisability of ex- 
sugar investigation to get the facts before that body. I shall | tending the hearings. The producers felt that a further hear- 
refer to this a little later. I only want to say at this time | ing should be had as to the cost of production here and also 
that certain Members of Congress tried to get information and | the cost of production in Cuba which up to that time had been 
impart that information to a member of the Tariff Commission | denied, and the producers wanted to open the hearings for 
that could be used and was intended to be used by the body | further testimony. Mr. Culbertson was advised before the 
itself. That effort was criticized. It seems all right, how- | meeting was held as to its purpose, and he expressed no feel- 
ever, for another member of the commission to come privately | ing that is was inadvisable or wrong. If he had expressed 
to Members of Congress and furnish them with detailed in- | any objection to the meeting, he need not have attended. He 
formation not only of the doings of the Tariff Commission but | did not even intimate that he would not care to come, but 
of private conversations with the President of the United | voluntarily came and took part in the discussion that was 
States and private memorandums, How is it that a Member of | carried on. True, he did not express an opinion one way or 
Congress may know to the minutest detail what has taken | another, nor was it expected that he should. We only intended 
place in private audiences between the President of the United | to give him the viewpoint of the producers and request that 
States and members of the commission, and yet it is so dreadful | the hearings be extended for that purpose, if Mr. Culbertson 
for a few Members of Congress to seek, in an open meeting to | thought it advisable to present it to the commission. 
which a member of the commission had been invited and the Now, Mr. Chairman, what was wrong with that? The life 
purpose of which meeting that member had been advised be- | of a great industry was at stake. A report was about to 
forehand, to impart certain information necessary to the life | be made, which rumor said would favor a reduction ,of the 
of a great industry. tariff. I believed then and I believe now that that report 

Who gave out the information from the Tariff Commission | was made without a full and complete investigation of the 
that has been so freely used? It would be interesting to know. | facts. I believed then and I believe now that we would have 
I think we can surmise that this information could only have | been derelict in our duty had we not made every effort to get 
come from a member whose wife was a member of the La Fol- | the facts before that commission. 
lette national campaign committee in 1924, and I am wondering Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
if the information he gave was wholly uninfluenced by this | yield? 
coincidence. Mr. COLTON, Yes. , 

This political connection of this member may also throw con- Mr. GARNER of Texas. I understood the gentleman to ask 
siderable light upon the charge that the President tried to con- | what was wrong in Commissioner Culbertson being summoned 
trol the Tariff Commission by asking for the resignation of | to a Senator's office. Why did you not call the whole board 
David J. Lewis. The facts are that Mr. Lewis had tried in | there rather than cut out one man and bring pressure to bear 
every way to complete the sugar report and get it into the | upon him? 
hands of the President early in the fall of 1924 in order to Mr. COLTON, I will answer the gentleman. The word 
foree the President to act upon it immediately and without | “invited” is better than summoned. No man on the commis- 
due consideration and before the election of November, 1924. | sion had been qs close in the drafting of the tariff law as Mr. 
This was, I am eonvinced, an intentional political trick on the | Culbertson, and it was only a question of whether or not it 
part of Commissioner Lewis and his associates on the commis- | would be worth while to appear before the commission to bring 
sion—Culbertson and Costigan. They did everything they! out all the additional facts. 
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Mr. GARNBER of Texas. Does the gentleman refer to Mr. 
Culbertson in drawing the tariff law? 


Mr. COLTON. I say he was conversant with its drafting; 
yes. He knew all about its provisions. He was acquainted with 
what it was intended for the commission to do, 


Mr. GARNER of Texas, 
membe 

Mr. COLTON, That was our intention. We were holding 
fm meeting determine the best ways of getting necessary 
facts before the commission, and we were seeking advice as to 
the best means of doing it. 

{ way add further that 
have been derelict to the principles of the great party which 
he represents had he not made every consistent and honorable 
effort to see that every fact was before that commission upon 
which they would base their report. 

This was not an attempt to reach a judicial body; to take 
one member out by himself and talk the matter over with 
him in secret. This was a council meeting to which had been 
invited representatives from every sugar-producing section in 
the country, or practically so. 
fact-finding commission, who had played an important part in 
the drawing of the law, and who had been a member of the 
commission from the beginning, was invited into the council, 
not for the purpose of infiuencing a decision, but for the pur- 


Why did you not advise the other 


to 


nnd practical, to get additional facts before the commission, 

Mr. Chairman, there are no more honorable men in this 
Congress than some of those who attended that meeting, It 
was presided over by a Senator who for 25 years has given 
the best efforts of his life for the good of this country. A man 
of the highest character and integrity, who would not use his 
high office in an unworthy cause for anything in this world. 
A man whose honesty, patriotism, and integrity no man can 
honestly question. There were good lawyers in that meeting. 
Men who understand the ethics of the law; men who would 
ho more,see the courts of this land prostituted by unholy in- 


fluence than they would think of selling themselves for gold. | 


All of the men there were actuated by high, patriotic motives, 
just as I believe the President of the United States was ac- 
tuated by high and lofty motives in every action he performed 
looking to the saving of the great sugar industry to this country. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to make one further 
reference to the Tariff Commission. I believe it has accom- 
plished a good work already and as at present constituted it 
will be invaluable in the future in the consideration of tariff 
matters. A greut deal has been said concerning the relation 
of the farmer and the protective tariff. In this 
it must be borne in mind that in nearly every case where 
the tariff has been increased under the flexible provisions of 
the tariff act it has been in the interests of the agricu!tural 
industry. So far as I am informed, with the exceptions of 


a few chemical productions, the tariff has not been increased | 


on any of the great manufactured products since the passage 
of the Fordney-McCumber Act, but an increase has been made 
on products that would help the farmer. Anyone who has 
an interest in the commission, in its usefulness and accom- 
plishments, will be interested in examining its ninth annual 
report just recently published by the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House. It is interesting to know of the develop- 
ment of the commission as seen by a comparison of the work 
done in 1925 with work done in early years as shown by this 
ninth annual report and the previous annual reports of the 
commission. The commission has annually increased its use- 
fulness and accomplishments. 

At the hearings now being held by the Senate Committee 
the first chairman of the Tariff Commission saw fit to criti- 


cize one member of the commission who happens to come 
from my State. He made the statement, in effect, that this 


commissioner was not qualified for the position. Inasmuch 
as this statement has been made, permit me to state just what 
training Doctor Brossard has had. 

Dr. Kk. B. Brossard was born and raised on a cuttle ranch 
in Idaho and therefore knows firsthand the farm and livestock 
problems of the country, and his recent experience as a member 
of the staff of the Tariff Commission peculiarly fit him for the 
position of tariff commissioner. 

After graduating from the Utah Agricultural College Mr. 
Brossard spent three additional years in graduate study in 
other universities—one year at Cornell University, in New 
York, and two years at the University of Minnesota. From 
the latter institution he received the degrees, of master of 
science and doctor of philosophy. He specialized in economics 
and farm management and wrote his theses on agricultural 
economic problems, 


I believe President Coolidge would | 


To this meeting a member of a | 


connection | 





| staff. 
pose of being asked to suggest a way, if he thought it wise | economic phases of agriculture, giving some of the results of 


| his research. 
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That his scientific work is of high character is attested by 
the fact that he has been elected to membership in the honorary 
scholarship fraternities of Phi Kappa Phi, Gamma Sigma Deita, 
aml Alpha Zeta. 

Doctor Brossard has spent three years in Europe, where he 
learned the French language and became acquainted with 
European economic and political conditions, 

Returning to the United States, he was employed as an 
expert in agricultural economics and farm management by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the Utah Agri- 
cultural College. While in this position he made investigations 
of the business records of hundreds of farmers and their efji- 
ciency in managing their farms, and, upon analyzing their 
business statements and farm practices, demonstrated methods 
of improvement. He taught the farmers how to keep farm 
accounts, how to determine the costs of production of their 
farm products, and the benefits to be derived from a careful 
business analysis of farming operations. 

He has had seven years’ experience as a teacher of economics 
and’ farm management at the Utah Agricultural College and the 
University of Minnesota. For four years he was in charge of 
the department of agricultural economics and farm manage- 
ment at the Utah Agricultural College and at the same time 
conducted investigations as a member of the experiment-station 
He has published several valuable bulletins on the 
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The experiences of his early life on the farm, coupled with 
his ecomomic training, research, and travel, have given jim 


| breadth of view and a sympathetic understanding of men am 


their problems in life, which are great assets to a commissioner. 

Since September 1, 1923, he has been employed as economist 
for the United States Tariff Commission, which has enabled 
him to thoroughly acquaint himself with the work of the com- 
mission aul to render valuable service. 

Because the Tariff Commission deals particularly with the 
economic phases of agriculture and the industries of this coun- 
try, his experience as an investigator and research student in 
various parts of the United States is invaluable to him as a 
commissioner. 

With respect to Doctor Taussig’s testimony concerning Dr. 
E. B. Brossard’s promotion to be commissioner from a position 
on the staff of the commission I want to say that instead of 
discouraging the staff, Doctor Brossard’s appointment, I under- 
stand, has had the very opposite effect. It has encouraged most 
members of the staff and has created a better spirit of coopera- 
tion and a more agreeable personal relationship between the 
commission and the staff than existed before his appointment. 

Neither the leading members of the staff nor any others have 
been hindered in the slightest degree from doing the most 
eareful scientific work. Doctor Brossard has always en- 
couraged the most careful, painstaking, and honest work. 

I think Doctor Taussig should be asked for the source of his 
information with respect to Doctor Brossard’s qualifications 
and the effect of his appointment on the members of the com- 
mission’s staff. According to his own statement, Doctor 
Taussig knows nothing about it except what he has been told, 
and, if I understand the situation clearly, he has been badly 
informed. Certainly he should not be permitted to make such 
charges without submitting proof of his statements. I should 
like to ask Doctor Taussig what members of the commissicn’s 
staff are better qualified and in what way they are better 
qualified for the position? What commissioners are better 
qualified than Doctor Brossard? It is rumored that last sum- 
mer Doctor Taussig supported a “free trader” from the com- 
mission’s staff for the position of commissioner. Is his charge 
against Doctor Brossard a “hang-over” disappointment be- 
cause his former student and free-trade protégé was not given 
the appointment? 

His statement is essentially erroneous respecting Doctor 
Brossard’s being a “junior” member of the Tariff Commis- 
sion’s staff. Doctor Brossard was the economist assigned to 
the agricultural division, and, as such, he was consulted on the 
economic phases of the various investigations of agricultural 
products. Later he was transferred to the economic division 
and had to do with investigations of other products as well as 
the agricultural products. 

In ability, training, experience, and disposition Doctor Bros- 
sard is well qualified for the position of commissioner. 

No industry in the United States needed stimulating like the 
agricultural industry, and I make the statement now, without 
any fear of successful contradiction, that no man has ever 
been appointed to that commission who brought the peculiar 
qualifications to act upon agricultural problems that Doctor 
Brossard possesses, 
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The commission at present not only has all the responsibility | eighth Congress the officers of the National Legion changed 


that it was given by the act of 1916, under the Democratic ad- 


ministration, but the additional responsibility given it by sec- 
tions 315, 316, and 317, the so-called flexible provisions of the 


tariff act of 1922. 

If the gentlemen who are opposed to a protective tariff desire 
to make a campaign issue out of the tariff question, they will 
find the Republican Party anxious to accept the challenge and 
«eo before the people of the United States for reelection on that 
ground. 

The protective tariff is the one outstanding winning issue for 


| 


the Republican Party and has put it into power regularly when- | 


ever it has been made the 
plause. | 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
the gentleman from Georgia [|Mr. Branp]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Georgia is recognized 
for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
committee, I have introduced a bill the purpose of which is to 
allow veterans of the World War the option of retaining the 
certificate of insurance policy provided for under the adjusted 
compensation act, or taking the cash value thereof for the 
full period of 20 years on surrender of the policy. Mr. Chair- 
mun, I ask unanimous consent to make this bill a part of my 
remarks without reading it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

The bill is as follows: 


paramount election issue. 


[Ap- 


The time of the gentleman from Utah has 


to 


A Will CH. R. 9918) to amend the World War adjusted compensation act 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 505 of the 
World War adjusted compensation act is hereby amended to read as 
follows: 

“There is hereby authorized 
year (beginning with the calendar year 1925 and ending with the 
calendar year 1946) an amount sufficient as an annual premium to 
provide for the payment of (1) the face value of each adjusted service 
certificate in 20 years from its date, or on the prior death of the 
veteran, or (2) the cash surrender value of each adjusted service cer- 
tificate in accordance with the provisions of section 508 of this act, 
as amended, such amount to be determined in accordance with accepted 
actuarial principles and based upon the American Experience Table of 
Mortality and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually.” 

Sec. 2. That section 507 of the Werld War adjusted compensation 
act is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 507. All amounts in the fund shall be available to the 
director (1) for payment of adjusted service certificates upon their 
maturity or the prior death of the veteran, 
section 502 to banks on account of notes of veterans, and (3) for pay- 
ments under section 508 for the eash surrender value of such 
tificates.” ‘ 

Ske. 3. That Title V of the World War adjusted compensation act is 
hereby amended by adding the following section : 

“Sec. 508. Three years after the date of the certificate, or at any 
time thereafter upon the anniversary of such date and before the ma- 
turity of such certificate, upon application and presentation of the 
certificate to the director by the veteran, there shall be paid by the 
director to such veteran a sum (referred to in this title as the ‘ cash 
surrender value’), computed in accordance with accepted actuarial 
principles and based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually, equal to 
the policy value of such certificate as a net single premium policy on 
the anniversary date of the certificate on which such application is 
made. If the director has accepted the certificate from the bank (as 


to be appropriated for each calendar 


cer- 


provided in subdivision (c) of section 502), the director shall deduct | 


from the cash surrender value of the certificate an amount equal to 
the sum of (1) the amount paid by the United States to the bank on 
account of the note of the veteran plus (2) interest on such amount 
from the time of such payment to the date of the payment of the cash 
surrender value to the veteran, at the rate of 6 per cent per annum, 
compounded annually.” 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. The first bill which was passed by 
Congress in behalf of the veterans of the World War provided 
for a cash payment, This bill was passed during the adminis- 
tration of President Wilson, on May 9, 1920. 

The next bonus bill which was introduced passed the House 
on March 23, 1922, during the administration of President 
Harding. 

Both of these bills provided for cash payment to the ex- 
service men. 

The National American Legion was then championing the 
proposition to pay the boys in cash, and yet at the Sixty- 


in 
| rank and file of the veterans but 


| that 


their attitude upon this subject entirely and, instead of re- 
questing and insisting upon Congress to pass a bill providing 
for a cash bonus, they asked Congress to pass a bill providing 
insurance policies be given to the soldiers, payable 20 
years from date, in lieu of a cash bonus. Why the National 
Legion ever consented to be satisfied with this insurance-policy 
proposition I have never been able to understand. I always 
thought and still think that they ought not to have surren- 
dered their convictions upon the subject, but should have 
pressed upon Congress to again provide for the payment to the 
boys cash instead of giving to them a piece of paper which 
was to the needy and unemployed veterans practically worthless, 

This change from a cash bonus to a promise to pay 20 years 
the future was brought about not at the instance of the 
at the suggestion of a chiss 
of persons not especially concerned in the promotion of their 
welfare, their interest being selfish and sordid, 


personal to 


| themselves and other people in thelr class, whose paramount 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the | 


| throughout the United States. 


object in life is in the dollar and not the soldier. 

The number of military forces in the United States during 
the World War, including Army, Navy, and Marine Corps, was 
4,333,475. The number of applications for adjusted compen- 
sation is 3,166,246. This leaves 1,167,229 veterans of the 
World War who are entitled to the adjusted compensation who 
have not filed application therefor. 

The fact that over a million ani a half veterans never 
applied for the benefits of the adjusted compensation act at 
all demonstrates that they cared nothing about the certificate 
of insurance, did not really appreciate it, and for this reason 
did not apply for it. 

A great majority of the veterans thought that at the expira- 
tion of two years they could surrender their insurance policy 
and receive cash value therefor for the full 20-year period of 


its life. I have heard numbers of them say so, and I believe 
this was the general impression among most of the boys 


If these veterans had known 
that they could not obtain any cash upon their insurance pol- 


| icies after the expiration of two years, except for the time the 


policy had run when application was made for its casi value, 
thousands and thousands of them would not have applied for 
the same. That they were fovled and misled is a_ historic 
fact not willfully and knowingly by anyone and not so much by 
what was said and done, but largely on account of want of in- 


| formation as to the real meaning of the conditions of the policy. 


(2) for payments under | 


I can not prove but I shall always believe that the request for 
a cash bonus would have been made and insisted upon instead 
of a provision for a written promise to pay 20 years in the 
future if it had not been for the influence of the moneyed in- 
terests of the United States. The author or authors of this 
scheme to give an insurance policy in lieu of cash originated 
with the immensely wealthy classes, and the persons responsi- 


| ble for this paper bonus instead of a cash bonus were more in- 





terested in taking care of the wealthy taxpayers than they were 
the veterans. 

Lord Burleigh said: 

Soldiers in time of peace are like chimneys in summer, 

Romanzof said: 

After victory the soldier is forgotten. 

Marshal Saxe said: 


We are like cloaks—one thinks of us only when It rains. 


A certain class of citizens in this country, highly appreciative 
and intensely sympathetic with the soldier during the World 
War, in these times of peace and when the battle flags have 
been furled and the cannons have ceased to roar, seems to have 
forgotten the soldier. This should not be so. 

The great men whom I have quoted sensed the situation in 
their day and generation. They stated then what is true now. 
Human nature is practically the same during the past, at the 
present, and will be in the future. The love of the dollar on the 
part of individuals and nations is the source of all wars. It 
enforees might against right; it organizes the strong against 
the weak. Human tyranny is based upon the undue pride for 
power and the heartless thirst for money. This feeling toward 
the soldiers in time of peace, when justice has been withheld 
from them by the rulers of America, is indefensible. Certainly 
the service of the private soldier, upon whose fearlessness and 
devotion to duty the destinies of governments depend, should 
not be forgotten. 

I am speaking more in behalf of the private soldier than I 
am for the officers of the American Legion, not because one is 
more deserving than the other, but I do so because, in my judg- 
ment, the latter is more able to take care of himself than the 
former. For this reason my sympathy goes out to the private 
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eoldier, becanse T believe with all my heart that he needs the 
help which my bill affords him, and likewise, for the additional 
reason, that the private soldier, under the orders of generals 
and other officers in the World War, as in all wars of the past, 
has borne the brunt of battle. [{Applause.] 
Forget not all their sufferings, 
Their sorrows and their prayers, 
This hard-won heritage is ours, 
The perils all were theirs. 
[Appliuse.] 
Pope said: 
Though triumphs were to generals only due, 
Crowns were reserved to grace the soldiers, too. 


In one of the state papers of President Lincoln, one of the 
great characters of the ages, he says: 

Great honor is due to officers, but the greatest honor and most im- 
portant fact of all is the uniform firmness of the common soldier and 
common satlors, 


“ Robert E. Lee, the greatest soldier of ancient or modern 
times, and who ranks with Bonaparte in military genius and 
stratezic skill, and whose name is greatest in the hearts of his 
countrymen, found it his pleasure and his pride to honor the 
private soldier.” 

Joseph KE. Johnston treasured the memory of the deeds of the 
rank and file and yielded unstinted praise to those who bore 
the heat and the burden of the day and passed without flinch- 
ing through the fiery ordeal of war. 

The immortal Stonewall Jackson passionately loved and hon- 
ored his faithful veterans. 

That princely man whose deathless fame has reached the 
ends of the earth, the knightly John B. Gordon, wept over the 
untitled throng upon whose courage and fortitude he did not 
fear to stake his honor and his life, and awarded full meed 
of praise to the private soldier. 

Whether private or officer, I would not under any circum- 
stances deny either any privilege heretofore accorded others by 
our country and other nations of the world, nor take from 
either the glory which is due them by reason of the service they 
rendered their country, whether here, in France, or upon the 
high seas. Both served their country wherever the flag waved 
or duty called, and both officer and private are entitled to the 
plaudits of their countrymen for all time to come. 

The American private soldier—3,000 miles away from his 
home and his family, standing erect in his uniform upon the 
battle fields of France, ready with his gun to answer the call 
to battle, unmindful of heme and fearless of death—is to me 
the sublimest figure in history; and his commanding officer, 
facing without flinching the enemies’ guns, and marching with 
his boys to the cannon’s mouth, is entitled to an immortal 
place in the temple of fame. 

From the highest rank to the lowest sphere the private sol- 
dier and the officer of the United States acted well their parts, 
and the eternal seal of honor is stamped upon their deeds. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman yields back four minutes. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 min- 
utes to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Brercrer}. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I believe that 
the most valuable privilege to a Member of this House is to 
have a speech inserted in the Recorp. There are only about 
two dozen Members here. They all look tired; so am I tired. 
I have been waiting for the privilege to address this House 
since last Monday. This is Friday. Will you kindly grant me 
unanimous consent to insert my remarks in the Recorp? I 
shall then yield back the rest of my 15 minutes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. Let the Chair state the gentleman's 
request. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unanimous con- 
sent to extend his remarks in the Recorp—his own remarks? 

Mr. BERGER. My own remarks and one appendix. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman's 
request ? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Wis- 
consin served notice on me a week ago that he intended to 
discuss one of my speeches and myself and some strictures that 
I had made on the American Civil Liberties Union. If the 
gentleman expects to discuss myself and my speech, I would 
like to know what he will say. 

I would not like to have him put something in the Recorp 
pertaining to myself without giving me a chance to reply 
to it. 
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Mr. BERGER. I would do nothing that one gentleman 
would not do toward another. If I discuss the gentlems, 
from Texas I do it in a gentlemanly manner. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to hear that part which 
refers to me. 

Mr. BERGER. Just a small part refers to the centlems) 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to know what that part is 
because I would like to answer the gentleman. = 

Mr. BERGER. If the gentleman objects, I am ready to 
deliver at least such a part as I could in the short time 
allotted to me. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the herd 
instinct was one of the causes of the survival of the buffs)o 
for a long time—that is, as long as the buffalo had only wolves 
and other wild animals and Indians to contend with. The samo 
mass habits, however, helped to extinguish the buffalo very 
rapidly when that animal came into contact with white mon 
and modern rifles. : 

The psychology of the American man seems to be domi- 
nated by a similar herd instinet. It shows itself every- 
where—in our habits, in our laws, and even in our clothes. 
It was undoubtedly useful in the past, but it is a source of 
very great danger for the future. 

Our rulers are aware of that instinct. They appeal to that 
instinct continuously through suggestion, press, church, and 
school, or by getting hold of the bellwethers. 

A VERY DOCILBE PROPLE 


The docility of the American is another characteristic. And 
it is so glaring that it was noticed at once by Lord North- 
cliffe when he came to this country for propaganda purposes. 
Watching a “ preparedness parade” from the bay window of a 
club in New York long before the United States entered the 
war, he was reported in the papers to have said: 


What a docile people; what a docile people! 


There is also another side to it. Our herd, like every other 
herd, when stampeded is likely to trample under its feet any- 
body who does not run with ft. 

Then we hear very much about majority rule and American- 
ism, although the stampede may have been caused by some 
crooked special interest waving a “red rag” to start a few 
timid individuals on the run. 

To follow the simile about the buffalo further: 

In politics we also seem to have a northern herd and a 
southern herd. And the southern herd is much more readily 
“buffaloed” by waving the “red rag” than the northern herd. 

: THE BACKWARDNESS OF THE SOUTH 


This is partly due to the system of slavery which prevailed 
in the South before the Civil War. The bulk of the white 
people of the South, who had no slaves, had no chance for 
industrial or economic development. 

It did, however, give them a false notion of: superior “ race 
consciousness.” 

Southern folks are well meaning, but as a general rule they 
are woefully lacking even in elementary information about 
economics, history, and ethnography. Where modern economic 
development is taking place in the South, they are making 
headway in many directions. 

The South will for some time, nevertheless, remain the back- 
bone of reaction in our country. Nowhere is the percentage 
of illiteracy greater and the progress of new ideas slower. 
The South has not produced a great writer, artist, poet, in- 
ventor, or even statesman in 75 years, but it has produced the 
Ku-Klux Klan, 

As for constructive ideas—none came from the South since 
the days of Thomas Jefferson and Henry Clay. 

THER GENTLEMAN FROM TEXAS 


This House is so fortunate, or unfortunate, as to have 9s 
one of its Members an industrious gentleman, very narrow, but 
in some respects useful. I shall not mention his name, but leave 
his identity to the House. 

It is rather interesting to examine his mental furniture, so 
to speak. We shall then find that it is made up of a vast 
number of judgments or prejudgments upon a great variety 
of subjects—most of them rather complex and difficult. 

But the gentleman seems to have absolutely settled views 
upon the origin and the nature of the universe, and they seem 
to be fundamental. He knows exactly and at once the merits 
and demerits of every piece of legislation that comes before 
us; knows everything about the principles of taxation and 
about the tariff; about the use or the abuse of alcohol; about 
the teaching of evolution and religion in the universities and 
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schools and what is satisfactory in art, literature, and science, 
and what is not; he even seems to have conclusions as to what 
will happen te him at his death and after—{f hope only the 
pest. And he most certainly claims to know all about every 
kind of “ism “—trade-unionism, secialism, communism, anarch- 
ism, nihilism—and may be rheumatism. 

And he seems to know particularly how far free speech and 
a free press should be tolerated and when it should be stopped. 

On January 4 of this year my industrious friend, the gentle- 
min from Texas, obtained unanimous consent to extend his 
remarks in the Recorp on the case of Carlo Tresca and also 
as to his alleged investigations about the Countess Karolyi and 
other people whom he calls “ undesirables.” Mr. BLANnToN in- 
serted a great deal of extraneous matter covering some 10 
pages of the Recorp in small print concerning the growth of 
communism in Great Britain, China, the United States, and 
other countries largely foreign to the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. BLANTON]. 

And the gentleman from Texas singled out especially the 
American Civil Liberties Union. 

IT NEEDS NO DEFENSE 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I am not speaking here in 
defense of the American Civil Liberties Union. That organiza- 
tion needs no defense. 

I sympathize deeply with the work of the American Civil 
Liberties Union. Every citizen who believes in freedom, and 
who knows something about it—must necessarily sympathize 
with its work. 

In order not to be misunderstood, I want to state that 1 
fought my battle without any assistance or help from the 
American Civil Liberties Union. Because I went through the 
mill unaided, however, I appreciate the work that organization 
has been doing for other men. 

THIS IS WHAT HAPPENED TO ME 


And this is also my opportunity to tell you something about 
my case, about which most of you gentlemen know little or 
nothing. 

I was opposed to our country’s entrance into the World War 
and said so in speeches and articles. 

Early in 1918, four other men and I were indicted upon 
orders from above on the charge of “conspiracy to interfere 
with the armed forces” and found guilty of that charge by a 
“handpicked ” Federal jury, each member of which, according 
to a statement printed in the Chicago Herald-Examiner, had 
the O. K. of the American Protective League—which means a 
branch of the Secret Service, so-called—before he was put on 
the jury. 

The overt acts which formed the alleged conspiracy con- 
sisted in the reprinting of the Socialist Party's proclamation 
against war, adopted at the national convention held in St. 
Louis, Mo. And also in the printing of five editorials, in which 
the Milwaukee Leader expressed its disagreement with the 
policies of the administration regarding the European war. 

The following four men were indicted with me: Adolph 
Germer, W. F. Kruse, Irvine St. John Tucker, and J. L. Eng- 
dahl. Two of them were young clerks, whom I hardly knew 
by name, before the indictment. 

The prosecution did not charge that we had ever met to dis- 
cuss the alleged conspiracy. The prosecution did not charge 
that we had ever planned or had ever mentioned {t to one an- 
other by means of correspondence or otherwise. 

What the prosecution did charge was that five men holding 
similar opinions with regard to the war conspired by means 
of a “ meeting of the minds,” 

This legal fiction outrages common sense, of course. 

Under this construction any man, of any party, or of no 
party, anywhere in the United States could be indicted, con- 
victed, and sentenced to 20 years in the penitentiary—if his 
opinions agreed with the opinions of any other person upon 
public questions and were offensive to the men who were tem- 
porarily in power. 

I was indicted upon articles opposing the entrance of our 
country into the World War. Some of them were written at 
that time. But the prosecution also brought into the case 
articles printed many years before the indictment—one written 
in 1902, 16 years before I was indicted. 

THE POSITION OF THE SOCIALISTS 


Opposition of the Socialist Party in all countries against 
imperialistic and commercial wars is as old as international 
Socialism. 

Opposition in that respect was first formulated in Geneva at 
the International Congress in 1866. And if opposition to com- 
mercial and imperialistic wars means a conspiracy, then that 
conspiracy against the World War of 1914 was really hatched 
out by the Socialists in 1866. 
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It was well known that Socialists would fight only in wars 
o emancipation or when their country was actually invaded 
by armed forces. 

It is also worth noting that the proclamations of all the Eu- 
ropean Socialist parties were worded very much like the procla- 
mation and program which the American Socialists adopted in 
St. Louis in 1917. Even the phraseology was very much the 
same. 

The American Socialists state in the proclamation that they 
believed that the American people did not want to enter the 
World War. That they were plunged into the war by the pluto- 
crats and the profiteers of the country, and their demogogie 
agitators, their press, their photoplays, their advertisements, 
their bill posters, and other instruments of public expression. 
That is what American Socialists believed then, and what they 
still believe now. 

Many Republicans and Democrats said the same. And some 
Members of Congress had criticized the national administration 
and the war as severely as I did. 


WOODROW WILSON AND THE WAR 


Nobody denied the fact that Woodrow Wilson was reelected 
President of the United States in November, 1916, on the slogan 
“ He kept us out of war ”’—and that he pushed us into the war 
a few months later. 

We all know that Mr. Wilson changed continuously. He 
changed from “ There is such a thing as a man being too proud 
to fight” on May 10, 1915, to demanding a standing army of 
534,000 men for peace time in 1919—after the “ Covenant of 
nations had made wars impossible forever.” In 1919 he also 
demanded the biggest battle fleet we ever had. 

These changes of the position of the President were evidently 
brought about by certain big capitalistic interests, that had a 
great deal to gain by our entering the war. However, the 
Socialists did not accuse President Wilson of any conspiracy 
with J. Pierpont Morgan and Lord Northcliffe. We concluded 
that President Wilson considered it his duty to protect these 
international capitalistic interests. 

Under the convenient legalistic term of “ conspiracy,” how- 
ever, as construed by some of our Federal judges as “a meeting 
of the minds "-—whether the persons accused had ever met or 
not—and with an act like the infamous espionage act, which, 
by the way, is still on our statute books, and forbids men to even 
think against the war when war is on—even Members of Con- 
gress could have been indicted and found guilty of “ con- 
spiracy ” individually and collectively. 

They could have been indicted, tried, and found guilty for the 
alleged utterances of persons whom they have not known, and 
for articles they had never seen—if the right kind of a panel 
could be gotten together by the administration in power in the 
United States at the time. They could be indicted far away 
from their homes, compelled to give bail in another State, and 
convicted there by juries while Congress was not in session. 
They would only be protected from such tyrannical procedure 
while they were Members of Congress and Congress was in 
session. in 

President Wilson was quoted in the papers as having said 
that “certain Senators should be gibbeted” because they did 
not approve his signing the treaty of Versailles. Supposing 
Wilson had insisted that this idea of his be incorporated into 
law. Well, by that time the House had gone Republican, and 
these Senators happened to be prominent Republicans, so there 
was no likelihood that such a law would have passed on Mr. 
Wilson's say so. 

But many an American socialist surely was doomed before- 
hand as a “German” and as a “ Bolshevik” in the capitalist 
press. 

SOME MORE THINGS THAT HAPPENED 

What happened to me is this: 

A citizen of Milwaukee, Wis., I was indicted in several places, 
and also indicted in Chicago in the State of Illinois. I was 
compelled to furnish bail in Chicago to the amount of $100,000. 
And I was under bail of $45,000 more on other indictments in 
several places in Wisconsin for similar articles in the Milwau- 
kee Leader. 

The minions of the Department of Justice, with A. Mitchell 
Palmer, the Attorney General, whom the following administra- 
tion was trying hard to punish for his administration as Alien 
Property Custodian—that Department of Justice was in posses- 
sion of all our books and files, not only in Milwaukee and 
Chicago, but everywhere. 

These spies had opened all my letters and the letters of the 
other defendants for many months, before and after the indict- 
ment, and although there was not the shadow of evidence to 
connect any of us or any member of the Socialist Party with 
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the German propaganda, the prosecution continually hinted at 
German propaganda. 

The Milwaukee Leader and I have been prosecuted under the 
espionage act in an unprecedented manner. The Milwaukee 
Leader not only lost its second-class mailing right by order of 
‘Postmaster General Burleson, but the Milwaukee Leader and 
4is editor were also deprived of the right to receive any and all 
cAkinds of mail, letters included. 

As late as 1921, almost three years after the armistice, a 
person could send a letter to the Kaiser in Holland or to his 
son, the crown prince; but could not send a letter to the Mil- 
waukee Leader or any of its editors. Even a box of straw- 
berries which was sent to me by a friend in the northern part 
of Wisconsin was returned to the sender with the legend, “ Not 
deliverable under the espionage act.” 

And in order to get the proper background to all this, please 
imagine the capitalist papers ef Milwaukee, and of Wisconsin, 
‘for that matter, every day asking for a mob to lynch you, in 
more or less velled language, under the pretext that you are a 
disgrace to the city and the State. 

Imagine, further, getting letters—anonymous letters, of 
course——every day, while mail was delivered to you, threaten- 
ing you with death. : 

Also imagine patriotic students in the university town hang- 
ing you in effigy on Jamp-posts and burning you at the stake 
after solemn processions—in good company, however, that of 
the late Robert M. La Follette. 

And what was worse than any of these things, imagine the 
Secret Service men going to advertisers, especially department 
stores, and also reaching by some mysterious influence all of 
your out-of-town advertisers, and getting them to cut out their 
advertisements at once; and a daily paper depends to no small 
extent on advertisements for a living. 

This “Government” activity resulted in the Milwaukee 
Leader going down from 12 and 14 pages a day to 8 and finally 
to 6 each day. The paper lost 17,600 out-of-town subscribers 
evernight, so to speak, by losing its right to go by mail—the 
railroads and express companies also refused to accept it for 
transportation. The readers of the paper in Milwaukee con- 
sidered this a challenge, however. They not only remained 
loyal—but they deubled the local circulation of the Leader. 


THE INFAMOUS ESPIONAGE LAW 


The espionage act, which gave the Postmaster General un- 
limited discretionary powers and formed the basis of many 
prosecutions by the Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer, was 
really not an espionage but a peonage law. It made political 
peons out of American citizens. 

Nevertheless, even according to the report of the Attorney 
General, A. Mitchell Palmer, not a single citizen was ever con- 
victed of being a paid German spy—and not a citizen was ever 
found guilty of trying to find out military secrets. 

So far as there is any record, those accused of such offenses 
under the espionage act have been either acquitted or interned 
without imprisonment, because they were not citizens. 

American citizens, however, were sentenced to terms of many 
years’ imprisonment fer remarks made in private conversation 
about the World War. 

It was a crime to say or write that the World War was 
caused by eommercial rivalry. To doubt that the World 
War was “an idealistic war” to save tha liberty of the world— 
er to doubt that it was a war to take revenge for the little 
fingers that were cut off Belgian babies by German brutes— 
meant that the doubting Thomas was immediately arrested as 
a pro-German, or at least as a socialist. 

Most educated men the world over frankly admit now that 
the Woritd War was caused by the struggle for commercial 
supremacy between Great Britain and Germany, by the pan- 
slavistic ambitions and intrigues of Russia, and by the desire of 
France for revenge and for the reeovery of Alsace-Lorraine. 

Even President Wilson, at the St. Louis Coliseum, Septem- 
ber 5, 1919, enlightened the world as follows: 

The real reason that the war we have just finished took place was 
that Germany was afraid that her commercial rivals were going to 
get the better of her. And the reasons that some of the other nations 
went into the war against Germany was that they were afraid Ger- 
many would get the commercial advantage over them, 


And also on the same day in St. Louis Wilson said: 


Peace? Why, my fellow citizens, is there a man here, or any 
woman—let me say is thére any chilkd—who does not know that the 
seed of war in the modern world is industrial and commercial 
rivairy? * * * This war was a commercial and industrial war. 
It was not a political war, 


Nevertheless, during 1917 Postmaster General Burleson sup- 
pressed about 60 socialist publications by taking their second- 
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class mailing rights away. These papers were saying the same 
thing in 1917 that Woodrow Wilson said in 1919. And both 
Burleson and Palmer tried their very best to kill the Milwaukee 
Leader for saying the same thing that everybody else is saying 
now. 

And I was condemned to serve 20 years in the penitentiary 
for saying the sume thing in 1917 and 1918. 

THE OPINION OF A HARVARD PROFESSOR 

Says Mr. Zechariah Chafee, professor of law, Harvard Uni- 

versity, in his book Fneedom of Speech: 


No one reading the simple language of the espionage act of 1917 
would have anticipated that it would be rapidly turned into a law under 
which opinions hostile to the war had practically no protection. 

This feeling was largely due to the hysterical fear of spies and other 
German propaganda. All of us looking back to 1917 and 1918 are now 
sure that the emotions of ourselves and everyone else were far from 
normal * ¢* ® 

It is unnecessary to review the 2,000 espionage act prosecutions 
in detail, but a few gencral results may be presented here. 

The courts have treated opinions as statements of fact and then 
condemned them because they differed from the President's speech 
or the resolution of Congress declaring war. Almost all the con 
victions have been for expressions of opinion about the merits and 
conduct of the war. 

It became criminal to advocate heavier taxation instead of bond 
issues, to state that conscription was unconstitutional though the 
Supreme Court had not yet held it valid—to say that the sinking of 
merchant vessels was legal—to urge that a referendum should have 
preceded our declaration of war—to say that war was contrary to 
the teachings of Christ. 

Men have been punished for criticizing the Red Cross and the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, while under the Minnesota espionage act 
it has been held a crime to discourage women from knitting by the 
remark, “ No soldier ever sees these socks.” 

It was in no way necessary that these expressions of opinion should 
be addressed to soldiers or men on the point of being enlisted or 
drafted. Most judges held it enough if the words might conceivably 
reach such men. 

They have made it impossible for an opponent of the war to write 
an article or even a letter in a newspaper of general circulation, 
because it will be read tn some training camp where it might cause 
insubordination or interfere with military success. He can not ad- 
dress a large audience, because it is liable to include a few men in 
unfform ; and some judges have held him punishable if it contains men 
between 18 and 45, since they may be called into the Army eventually ; 
some have emphasized the possible presence of shipbuilders and muni- 
tion makers. All genuine discussion among civilians of the justice and 
wisdom of continuing the war fhus becomes perilous, 

Judge Van Valkenburgh, In Kansas, even made it criminal to argue 
to women against a war by the words, “I am for the people and the 
Government is for profiteers,” because what is said to mothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts may lessen their enthusiasm for the war, and our 
armies in the field and our navies upon the seas can operate and 
succeed only so far as they are supported and maintained by the folks 
at home. 

The doctrine of indirect causation never had better illustration than 
in this charge. 

Many men have been imprisoned for arguments or profanity used 
in the heat of private altercation on a railroad train, in a hotel 
lobby, or at the battle ground of disputation—a boarding-house table. 

In one case two strangers came to a farmhouse and asked the owner 
if he could let them have gasoline, saying that they had been stranded 
out in the country. He not only gave them the gasoline but invited 
them to dinner. An argument arose dufing the meal, and the farmer 
used scurrilous and presumably unpatriotic language in the presence 
of his guests, two hired men, two nicces, and some children. The 
guests reported his language, and he was convicted of a willful attempt 
to cause disloyalty, insubordination, mutiny, and refusal of duty in the 
military and naval forces of the United States. 

Even unexpressed thoughts have been prosecuted through an in- 
genious method of inquisition. 

A few concrete cases of convictions that have been upheld will show 
how the espionage act operates to punish expressions of opinion. For 
instance: 

J. P. Doe, son of the great chief justice of New Hampshire, while 
living in Colorado because of bad health, mailed an “ endless-chain” 
letter, to be sent “to friends of immediate peace,” which stated that, 
althongh the President and Secretary of State had sald Germany had 
broken her promise to end submarine warfare, Germany had made no 
such promise but had reserved in the Sussex note complete liberty of 
decision as to the future. Doe was sentenced to 18 months in prison. 

Only once in our history prior to 1917 has an attempt been made to 
apply those doctrines. 

In 1798 the impending war with France, the spread of revolutionary 
doctrines by foreigners in our midst, and the spectacle of the disas- 
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trous operation. of those doctrines abread—facts that have a familiar 
sound to-day—led to the enactment of the alien and sedition laws. 

The alien law allowed the President to compel the departure of aliens 
whom he judged dangerous to the peace and safety of the United States, 
or suspected, on reasonable grounds, of treasonable or secret machina- 
tions against our Government. 

The sedition laws punished false, scandalous, and malicious writings 
against the Government, efther House of Congress, or the President, if 
published with intent to defame any of them, or to excite against them 
the hatred of the people, or to stir up sedition or to excite resistance 
of law, or to aid any hostile design of any foreign nation against the 
United States. The maximum penalty was a fine of $2,000 and two 
years’ imprisonment. 

" ‘Truth was a defense, and the jury had power to determine crimi- 
nality. 

Despite the inclusion of the two legal rules for which reformers had 
contended, and the requirement of an actual intention to cause overt 
injury, the sedition act was bitterly resented by the people at that time 
as invading the liberty of the press. 

Its constitutionality was assailed on that ground by Thomas Jeffer- 
son, who pardoned all prisoners when he became President. 

Congress eventually repaid all the fines, and popular indignation at 
the act and the prosecutions entirely wrecked the Federalist Party. 


Now, the espionage act of 1917 was in the main a true copy 
of the law of 1798. With this difference, however: The maxi- 
mum penalty was raised from a fine of $2,000 and 2 years’ 
imprisonment to a fine of $10,000 and 20 years’ hard labor in 
the penitentiary. 

Moreover, the truth of a statement 
defense in the espionage act. 

COMPARE LINCOLN WITH WILSON 

Just to show you how the make-up of the people of our coun- 
try had changed; Abraham Lincoln waged a war of four years 
infinitely more dangerous to the existence of the United States 
of America and to the existence of the Union than was the 
World War, without any infamous law like the espionage act. 

The war to abolish chattel slavery divided the sentiment in 
almost every city, even fin the North. It was a war which in 
the main was fought out and decided within 100 miles of Wash- 
ington, while in the World War our boys had to travel more 
than 3,000 miles to get a chance to break into the fight. 

And yet Lincoln refused to have a gag law enacted. 

It was different under the Woodrow Wilson administration. 
That administration made a specialty of slick and hypocritical 
“democratic” phrases and of autocratic, tyrannical, and 
beastly acts. 

THERE ARP NO POLITICAL CRIMES IN THIS COUNTRY 

Moreover, even to-day this is the only civilized country in 
the world where they do not differentiate between political 
offenders and common criminals. 

A man who differed with Woodrow Wilson and Mitchell 
Palmer and William G. McAdoo, and was found guilty of that 
terrific crime, was treated as a common criminal, and worse 
than a common criminal. 

And, as a matter of fact, even the present Attorney General 
denies that there ‘is such a thing as a “political crime” in 
Ameriea. 

In other words, if you differed with Wilson and Palmer and 
McAdoo and Burleson in the interpretation of the World War 
or concerning the oil-well policy, then you were a common 
criminal, not a political offender. 

And “de facto” that still seems to be the opinion of some 
lawyers: 

For instance, Fugene V. Debs said this was a capitalist war, 
and for this he served nearly two years as a common criminal, 
and he has not recovered his citizenship and privileges rights 
as yet. 


was not admitted as a 


A FEW CASPS SELECTED OUT OF MANY 


Here are some other convictions under the espionage act: 

The Rev. C. A. Waldron, 15 years for preaching that Christ 
did not approve of war and for circulating a religious pacifist 
pamphlet; Harold Mackley, 15 years for remarks in conversa- 
tion; both at Burlington, Vt. 

Daniel Wallace, Davenport, Iowa, 20 years for speech on con- 
scription and the war; Frederick Kraft, former Socialist can- 
didate for Governor of New Jersey, Trenton, N. J., 5 years and 
$1,000 fine for criticism of conscription tm a_ street-corner 
speech ; Vincente Balbas, 8 years and $4,000 fine for an editorial 
in his paper opposing the drafting of such Porto Ricans as had 
declined. United States citizenship; J. A. Petersen, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., Republican nominee for United States Senate, 
4 years for speeches and articles during the campaign; at 
Sioux Falls 25 Soctalists sentenced from 1 to 2 years for 
circulating a petition charging unfair administration of the 
draft at Sioux Falls; William J. Mead, State secretary of the 
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Socialist Party, sentenced to 3 years for cireulating a petition 
for the repeal of the draft law at Des Meines; D. T. Blodgett, 
20 years for circulating leaflet advocating not reelecting Con- 
gressmen who voted for conscription. 

The Debs case arose over a speech made by Eugene V. Debs 
in Canten, Ohio, June 16, 1918, a few months before the armi- 
stice was signed. The speech was made before the Socialist 
State convention, where Debs was addressing his feliow Soelal- 
ists. The gist of his talk was that wars are generally caused 
by capitalist interests and fought by the working classes. Debs 
denounced the suppression of Socialist newspapers, the im- 
prisonment of Socialists who disagreed with the policies of the 
administration, and held before the eyes of his andience the 
vision of a world free from war and capitalism. 


He was indicted. On September 9 he went to trial. The 
day before a conference was held, at which Debs said: 
I have nothing to take back. All I sald I believe to be true. I have 


no reason to change my mind. 


When the prosecution completed its case, refusing the aid 
of his attorney—Debs addressed the jury in his own behalf, 
repeating the things he said at Canton. 

He was found guilty and sentenced, at the age of 66, to serve 
10 years in the penitentiary. He served about two and a half 
years of that term. 

These are a few samples of hundreds of other cases. 

One of the most flagrant cases was the one involving three 
Socialists of Albany, N. Y. 

The Socialist organization of Albany, shortly after the en- 
trance of the United States into the war, met to consider the 
distribution of a pamphlet entitled “'The Price We Pay.” They 
were told that in Baltimore a case was pending to determine ° 
whether it could be circulated legally. After the Federal judge 
at Baltimore decided that the circulation of the pamphlet was 
proper, the Albany Socialists went ahead with the cireulation. 

The Socialists were arrested, tried, and sentenced to serve 
terms of 6 months, 9 months, and 1 year, and to pay fines of 
$500 each. 

One of them, a man over 60 years of age, confined to a damp 
cell for nine months, came out afflicted with rheumatism. He 
never fully recovered from the illness he contracted in jail. 
He paid with his life for doing that which a Federal judge had 
held he had a right to do. 


HAVE DONE A SERVICE TO ALL PARTIES 


I was sentenced to serve 20 years fn the penitentiary. I 
escaped only by conducting a very hard and very expensive 
legal battle for years. I finally won ont. 

I was lucky enough to have judges like Brandeis and Holmes 
and White on the Supreme Court Bench when my case came 
up. And maybe also in having a patrioteer like Landis to judge 
my case. He overreached himself. 

As you gentlemen know, I have been rejected twice .since 
that time as a Member of this House, although I was legally 
and regularly elected to my seat and although I had served in 
Congress before. 

Now, gentlemen, in having myself elected and reelected I did 
as much of a service to the two old parties as to my own. 
The day will come—and the day may come soon—when the so- 
called radicals will be in a majority in our American Congress, 

By vindicating representative government I have also pro- 
tected the conservatives—and even the reactionaries—against 
any such outrage as was committed against me. 

My continuous reelection was genuine democracy at work. 

I hope no House will ever try to exclude a man who was 
regularly and legally elected—no matter what opinions he may 
represent. And this House was wise Indeed when it seated 
me in the Sixty-eighth Congress without a dissenting vote. 


ALL HONOR DUB TO THE FIFTH DISTRICT OF WISCONSIN 


And on this occasion, Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, 
I also want to express my great admiration and gratitude for 
the fifth district of Wisconsin, and the gratitude of every 
genuine democrat of the country to the voters of that district. 
They have made this vindication possible by adhering so nobly 
and so persistently to the idea of representative government— 
and to me personally. 

I hope if the occasion should ever occur again, at some other 
time, and democracy thus be endangered again at some other 
place, that the next man will find a district as loyal and as 
enlightened as the fifth district of Wisconsin. This district, In 
my opinion, comprises the highest average intelligence of a 
highly intelligent State. A socialist vote presupposes inde- 
pendent thinking and some courage. I am proud of my State 
and I am proud of the fifth district of Wisconsin, which is 
leading that State. 
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A. MITCTIELE PALMER’s “ IDEA ” 
And to come back to these free-speech cases: 
The Attorney General, A. Mitchell Palmer, always claimed 


that the socialists were to be punished for violating certain | 


provisions of a law—for violating the espionage act—not be- 
cause they were socialists and opposed to commercial wars. 

This interpretation did not prevent Mitchell Palmer from 
using the same act and the official Burns secret-service men 
from making raids on all kinds of radicals, including social- 
ists, whom he accused of being “ reds.” He simply figured that 
waving the red flag would stampede the herd, so that he 
would not be obliged to tell about his peculiar work as cus- 
todian of allen property. 

Moreover, that story of the Attorney General that socialists 
were not being punished for being socialists but for violating 
ou certain law is an old story. It is the exact story that the 
Czar of Russia always told his subjects. 

The thinking people of Russia were never punished for their 
particular bellefs. They were always punished for violating 
some provision of some Russian law—for disobeying some 
ukase of the Czar. 

And that is how the Czar raised the terrorists and_ bol- 
sheviki. That was the way the Czar prepared the graves for 
himself and his wife and his children and some 30,000 of his 
followers. 

POLSHEVISM SIMPLY A PRETEXT 


At the beginning of our trial in Chicago my comrades and 
I were told by the United States district attorney that the 
Socialist Party was not on trial. A few minutes after we 
had been found guilty by a hand-picked jury the same United 
States district attorney declared in an interview in the papers 
that “ Bolshevism had received its final blow from this ver- 
dict.” The district attorney must have known, of course, from 
what he heard during the trial, that socialism was not bol- 
shevism. 

I am not going to explain the difference between bolshevism, 
socialism, and communism at this time. 


A FEW WORDS ON SOCIALISM 


All I will say is that socialism stands for a new civilization | 


and that it is the child and heir of capitalism. 

Of course, with people who believe that whatever is, will 
exist forever, and that we have reached the acme and highest 
point of civilization—and the end of all things in human eco- 
nomic and political progress—with such people it is entirely 
useless to argue. But surely no educated man believes that the 
present conditions are the end of all things. 

Every new invention and every new political question prove 
that to us. : 

What the socialists do, and want to do, is to follow closely 
the course of things—the development of political and economic 
conditions. We want to find out, if possible, where this develop- 
ment’ leads. Then, supported by this knowledge, we want to 
put ourselves in line with the march of civilization—so that 
civilization will carry us, instead of crushing us, which it 
would do if we should stand opposed to it. 

Since the general introduction of the public school, the prole- 
tariat as a whole gets at least the elements of the same kind 
of an education as the ruling class. The ability to read and 
write opens to them the same avenue of knowledge and mental 
power that the ruling classes possess. 

The proletariat and the middle class—the city worker and 
the farmer—do all the necessary and useful work which is to 
be done under the present civilization. To-day civilization de- 
pends entirely upon these classes for existence. 

Therefore, it will depend very much upon the intelligence 
of the ruling class and the behavior of the capitalist govern- 
ments during the next generation as to what will happen to the 
capitalist class, not only in European countries, but also in 
America. 

WHAT HAS ANYBODY GAINED BY THE WORLD WAR 


There can be no doubt that the World War was the most | 


imperialistic war ever known to the history of the world. 
was a profiteer war in every country that took part. 

And what has been accomplished by these sacrifices? 
the world been made safe for democracy? Where? 
tarism abolished forever? Where, except in Germany? 


It 
Has 
All 


other countries have bigger armies and navies than ever known | 


before. 


And all of Europe is in abject misery from the very day | 


that the diplomats and militarists—especially those of Russia 
and France—started the world slaughter. The present state of 
Europe is hopeless. 


And as for America in particular, what have we gained by | 


our entrance into the World War? What has America gained, 


Is mili- | 
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except billions in debts and hundreds of thousands having died 
or become cripples? 

And we have lost most of our political democracy. 

Can anybody think of a single thing worth while that 
America has gained through this war? 

All the predictions of the socialists as to the hellish pact of 
Versailles—and especially my predictions in the Milwaukee 
Leader—have come true, I am sorry to say. 
| The capitalist and nationalist rulers have tried to form a 
League of Natious. What is the League of Nations other 
than an alliance of the victorious robber governments organ- 
ized to protect the loot of their victory? That was ‘plainly 
shown again lately by the proceedings in Geneva. 

The British hoped to have the upper hand in that league, 
because they had so many votes. But France, with the help 
of the newly created military states, has so far had the best 
of it. There is more secret plotting going on in Europe than 
ever before, and the League of Nations is surely not an instru- 
ment of peace, 

, DEMOCRATIC LEADERS DON’? KNOW HISTORY OF THEIR PARTY 


| But to come back to the American Civil Liberties Union: 

Ideas can not be excluded by bayonets, and finally even the 
inhabitants of the district which my good friend, the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] represents will get an educa- 
tion. And then they will also learn the history of our country 
and tull Mr. BLanton about it; because the statesmen of the 
Democratic Party, and especially Mr. THomMas L. BLANnTon, do 
not seem to know how the Democratic Party originated. The 
Democratic Party owes its origin to a crowd of rebels, dema- 
gogues, and soap-box anarchists—that is what they were called 
at that time. 

It owes its origin to the bitter fight of Thomas Jefferson, 
Matthew Lyon, and others against President John Adams and 
the Federalists. 

In order to stop the infusion of revolutionary ideas from 
France—where, at that time, the great French Revolution had 
taken place—in 1798, the Federalist Party passed the alien and 
| sedition acts. 

Matthew Lyon, a Member of Congress from Vermont, who 
had earned the hatred of the President, John Adams, by ridi- 
culing his aristocratic pretenses, was indicted, found guilty, 
and imprisoned under that act. Congress had adjourned when 
the trial took place. Lyon served his full sentence of four 
months, but was reelected to Congress while in prison by his 
district in 1799. 

Like all other men who had been found guilty under the 
sedition act, Matthew Lyon was highly honored afterwards. 
Ile became a popular idol and was repeatedly reelected to Con- 
gress. His $1,000 fine was paid back to his heirs with full 
interest. Together with Thomas Jefferson, Matthew Lyon be- 
came one of the founders of the Republican-Democratiec Party, 
now called the Democratic Party. 

The passage of the sedition act meant the death of the Fed- 
eralist Party, however. 

It is queer that this same Democratic Party, which owed its 
origin to its opposition to the old alien and sedition acts, 
passed the so-called espionage act, which is patterned after the 
old alien and sedition law, only that it is much more drastic 
and cruel, 
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CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION A NECESSITY 


As said before, there were about 2,000 cases treated under the 

espionage act. And as I said before, although the law is called 
espionage act, not in a single case did the Government convict 
a citizen of this country of any treasonable connection with the 
enemy or of really interfering with the operations of the Army 
and the Navy. Without exception every citizen convicted was 
found guilty of expressing an opinion adverse to our country’s 
entrance into the war. 
In our own country there are still about 90 prisoners under 
| the syndicalist law, and, as a matter of fact, they are war pris- 
| oners, because most all of these laws are the result of the war. 
And there are about 1,500 men and women to-day who have lost 
‘certain rights of citizenship as a result of these persecutions, 
which were invariably the result of the war to make this world 
safe for democracy, but which resulted in having a half dozen 
dictators in Europe. 

Under these circumstances one can very readily understand 
the necessity of an association like the American Civil Liberties 
Union. 

Without the work of that association despotism and oppres- 
sion not only by the forces of capitalism and of capitalist or- 
| ganization would go on untrammeled, but the intolerance of the 
| mob would reign supreme. 

The main agency of mob rule in late years is the Ku-Klux 
' Klan. 


j 
' 
i 
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Politically @ominant in large sections of the country, the | 
kloan expresses the hostility of the ruling majerity group | 
against the minority by occasional attacks. The klan attacks 
Catholies, Jews, Negroes, aliens, and radicals. 

At times it also attacked organizers of trade-unions and other 
Jaber organizations, 

The Klan is considerably weaker to«lay than it has been in 
the past. Amd since it is weaker it has also changed its tactics | 
from terrorism and lawlessness to politics, just as did the 
American Legion in 1920, 
acts as a mass. 

he Civil Liberties Union did wonderful work in all such 
cases, and it obtained some wonderful victories in the courts. | 
Of late the Civil Liberties Union has even defended some indi- 
viduals belonging to the Ku-Kinx Klan. 

The Civil Liberties Union did more to stop mob rule and 
lawlessness in this country than all other agencies combined. 
And it very often had to resist and fight the oppression com- | 
ing from Government and State officials and municipal officers, 
especially When the rights of workingmen were in question. 


TRASH REPRINTED IN CONGEESSTONAL RECORD 


The matter reprinted in the Reconp by the authority of the | 
gentleman from Texas pretends to have originated with F. R. 
Welsh, of Philadelphia, Pa., but, as a matter of fact, it is all 
based on passages in Whitney's beok, Reds in America, and 
on the imfamous Lusk report. Reds im America is mostly 
fiction, invented by the Burns Detective Agency and similar 
organizations. 

As for the report of the Lusk cammittee—which was after- 
wards published under the title “ Revolutionary Radicalism ” 
in four fat volumes—just let me tell you fhat although the 
Luskers raided ‘the Rand School, of New York, and forced a 
trial of that school in the courts of New York, the case col- 
lapsed completely. It was thrown out of court by Justice 

cAvoy. 

The New York World, commenting on the case, said: 

So ends the spectacular raid on the inner seat of bolshevism in 
New York. It proves to have been chiefly a raid on ordinary rights 
of free speech, and is thus calculated to produce as much bolshevism 
as it suppressed. 


Mobs only attack when the herd | 





THE KAROLYI! CASB 


But among the mass of matter reprinted in the Recorp there 
is also the case of the gagging of Count Karolyi, first President 
of the Hungarian Republic, who arrived in the United States 
on January 8, 1925. He had come to visit his sick wife, who | 
had been seriously ill with typhoid in New York. Countess | 
Karolyi had come te this country October 26, 1924, on a lecture | 
tour, to help earn moncy for the family after the confiscation 
of the Karolyi estates by the Horthy régime. 

Before Count Karolyi was able to obtain a visa to the United | 
States a verbal pledge was exacted from him by the American | 


consul in London, acting on instructions from the State De- 

partment, that “he would not engage in political activity of 

any kind.” The State Department's ruling at once operated to | 
prevent the count from answering malicious and libelous at- 
tacks on him and the countess by the reactionary Hungarian 
press in this country. 

An effort was made to obtain a modification of the require- 
ment, so that the count could defend himself, but the State 
Department, urged by the Hungarian ambassador, refused to 
permit Count Karolyi to deny the attacks made upon him by 
the agents of the Horthy régime in this country. 

The Countess Karolyi, really having nothing ‘to do with the 
matter, was refused another admission to this country by our 
Government, which seemed to be afraid that she might wave 
something “red” and scare the herd. 

I say it is very fortunate there are organizations in the | 
country that are interesting themselves in defense of free 
speech and the liberty of the press. With the exception of in 
war days, there has never been more occasion for such guard- 
jans of fundamental constitutional rights. 


THE TRESCA CASE 


As for the Tresea case I just want to say the following: 

The plain facts of the Tresca case are that Carlo Tresea, an 
Italian citizen, had been a resident of the United States fer 
20 years, with his home and headquarters chiefly in New York 
City. He had been engaged most of that time as the editor 
of a weekly radical labor paper, li Martelle (The Hammer). 

Since the Fascist dictatership came inte power in Italy, the 
paper has devoted a large part ef its space to attacking that 
dictatorship. It has suceeeded in getting a eonsiderable num- 
ber ef copies weekly into Italy, where it has caused Fascist 
officials much concern, 
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Prince Caetani, the recent Ttalian ambassador, returning from 
Italy to the United States In July, 1923, sald, in a speech at 
a public dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria, to Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, Who is an honorary meniber of the Fascisti, that— 


a certain paper in the United States was cmbarrassing the Fasciat 
Government and should be suppressed, 


Immediately thereafter the Federal officals of our Govern- 


| ment began to give Tl Martello some attention and did not 


let up until two months after Tresca’s indictment. 
According to the New York World of February 17, 1925: 


Records on file at the Post Office Department, where the case origt- 
nated, showed that the original move against Tresca came by a letter 


| from the Italian Embassy to the State Department. 


Correspondence followed between the Post Office Depart- 
ment and the Department of Justice and Tresca eventually was 
arrested, indicted, and sentenced. Ah 

The Washington correspondent of the New York World gat 
access to the files of letters in the department and verified 
this statement by inspection of them. ‘The World also quoted 
Maxwell S. Mattuck, the assistant United States district atter- 
ney who prosecuted Tresca, as saying that— 


the first complaint against Tresca was made by Prince Gelasio Cactam, 
until recently ambassador for the Mussolini government in Washington. 


The Federal grand jury in New Yark indicted Tresca on 
eight counts, all of them under section 211 of the United 
States Criminal Code, commonly known as the obscenity 
statute. He was convicted on the eighth count of the indict- 
ment, which charged that he deposited in the mails an issue 
of his newspaper containing an advertisement of some book 
on birth control. 

It was shown during the trial that the advertisement in 
question was inserted while Tresca was out of the city, al- 
though technically he was responsible for what appeared. 
But the Government brought in all of Tresca’s radical and 
labor activities in an effort to prejudice the jury, although all 
of it was totally foreign to the issue. 

He was sentenced to serve a year and a day. His sen- 
tence was finally commuted te four months by the President. 


The New York World of February 18, 1925, said about the 
Tresca case: 


It seems that the proceedings against Tresea were instituted as a 
result of representations made against him to ‘the State Department 
by the Italian Embassy in Washington. The embassy was not Inter- 
ested, so far as the record shows, in the advertisement referred to. 


| It made representations against the editor because he published an 


editorial, “ Down with Monarchy.” 

But it was generally known that Tresca had made himself dbnoxious 
to the embassy for his persistent attacks on the black-shirt régime. 
And Tresea went to prison for publishing an advertisement that was 
never circulated. 

It would not do to arrest and imprison all efiitors in America who 
attack the governmental theories and operations of Mussolini. There 
is in this country, happily, still a very healthy sentiment against 
this contemptuous attitude toward democracy, Hberty, representative 
institutions, and freedom of the press. 


THE HERD INSTINCT WORSE THAN EVER 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, now let me 
add a few words about the work ef the American Civil Liberties 
Union since the World War. 

Up to the days of the World War there seemed to have 
been no necessity for a‘ civil liberties union in this country. 
Only since we have won the great war to save the world for 
democracy, to abolish militarism forever, to protect little Bel- 
gium, we have found that there is a sore need to protect what 
few liberties people had left—after we had won the war. 

It is stated now that there are more prisoners serving terms 
for their political and industrial beliefs and activities through- 
out the world to-day than at any time in reeorded history. 

Of course,- Mr. Chairman, I do not at all underestimate the- 
advantage of the herd sentiment in human beings. 

It is clear at once that the main quality of the herd is the 
advantage to enable great numbers to act as ene. Animals 
by hunting in packs at once increase their strength and en- 
durance far beyond the endurance of the creatures they prey 
upon. 

We may also claim for the future that the herd sentiment 
will be of great use to socialism by increasing the sensitive- 
ness of the combined new unit much in excess of all the indi- 
vidual members of the herd. 

However, this is often outweighed by disadvantages when 
human beings are in question. 
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The herd instinct makes the average man afraid to stand 
alone. He is always afraid of any new idea, no matter how 
good, simply as a matter of prejudice. 

The average man is more responsive to the voice of the 
herd than to any other influence. The herd can inhibit or 
stimulate his thought and his action. That holds good even 
for Congressmen—most of whom are afraid of their herd at 
home. Speaker Joe Cannon once said: 

That nothing is nrore cowardly than a Congressman, unless it be 
two Congressmen, 


The average man is so much influenced by the public opinion 
of the herd that he is willing to acquiesce in his own punish- 
ment, submit to poverty, bow to tyranny, and die without 
complaint of starvation, simply to satisfy the prevailing opinion 
of the ignorant herd. It is really a miracle that the sugges- 
tion of the herd will force a man who is hungry and cold— 
when he is told by the full-fed and well-warmed that his 
starving condition is the more blessed, to exclaim “ how beauti- 
ful, how true.” 

The average man is subject to the passions of the pack in 
his mob violence, and he is also subject to the pussions of the 
herd in his panics. This is not orily the case when he is in a 
crowd but it can be plainly seen in the hue and cry of news- 
papers. 

The average man is remarkably subject to leadership of the 
herd when he acts with the pack. And this leadership is 
necessarily of the kind that appeals not to the most intelligent 
in the herd, but to the most unintelligent. The reason for this 
is obvious. The bold, even if ignorant, leader naturally appeals 
to the lowest intelligence. He rarely tells anything new, and 
is therefore at once understood by the entire herd. This gives 
him a great advantage over the highly educated and more ad- 
vaneed leaders, whose ideas are usually more complex and 
often new—when this man appeals to an intelligence which is 
possessed only by a small minority. 

All of which makes economic and political progress very slow 
and painful. 

livery expressed opinion—political or economic—differing 
from the prevailing opinion of the herd is a criminal opinion, 
according to the herd. 

And of late the herd in our country is also beginning to de- 
mand religious homogeneity, based upon literal acceptance of 
the Protestant version of the Bible. For instance, in Tennessee 
and Mississippi. 

In no country except the United States, however, are persons 
punished any longer for their oppositon to the World War. 
But since the World War, and as a result of the World War, 
numberless new oppressions have grown up. 

NEW OPPRESSION SINCR WORLD WAR 


In Europe, and even in Asia, the struggle of the working 
class for a share in the control of industry, the popular move- 
ments in monarchial countries for republican government, the 
resistance of democracies against dictators and dictatorships, 
and the revolt of the oppressed nationalities against alien rule 
are now the chief causes of widespread and violent and bloody 
repression. 

In some of these countries where oppression has been most 
despotic there are fewer political prisoners only for one rea- 
son—the old-fashioned reason, that the party in power shot 
them instead of locking them up. 

The men and women in prison to-day for political and indus- 
trial activities and beliefs belong to various groups. 

Many of these groups are bitterly in conflict between them- 
selves, especially various organizations of the working class, 
socialists, communists, and syndicalists. 

In Russia, for instance, the Communist Party in power still 
persists in the policy of suppression of political opposition 
through a sweeping control of the press—by exile and by im- 
prisonment. It is almost impossible to get the facts as to the 
number of men and women who are thus made martyrs for 
their opinions in the various countries. 

On the basis of incomplete information it is estimated that 
the total number of persons held for their political and in- 
dustrial activities or beliefs are between 30,000 and 40,000, 
chiefly in Italy, India, Hungary, Spain, Poland, Bulgaria, Lat- 
via, Esthonia, Rumania, Yugoslavia, Germany, and Russia. 
Almost invariably their only crime consists in holding opinions 
different from the prevailing opinions of the herd. This holds 
good also in Russia. 

They prosecute all those who are not communists in Russia; 
in Germany, on the other hand, many communists are locked 
up for differing with the majority. 

Ail of this plainly shows the necessity of an association like 
the Civil Liberties Union, not only in our country but every- 
where in the world. 
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IMPORTANT WORK OF CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 


As to the work of the Civil Liberties Union in America jp 
protecting free speech, in stopping political persecutions, jp 
having sentences of political and economic prisoners commuted 
or changed, and in having them pardoned, volumes could je 
written. They have handled thousands of eases of every king 
ranging from assisting poor I. W. W.’s to protecting academic 
freedom, and it is surprising that they could do so much wit) 
the limited means at their disposal. 

The Civil Liberties Union, which originally started as ay 
association of a few Quakers and liberals trying to help soo 
“conscientious objectors” to preserve their rights, has now 
spread into the broad field I have indicated, and it has become 
an organization of historical significance. 

The following table shows the violations of civil liberties ro. 
ported to the Civil Liberties Union during four years and in 
which the union interested itself: 


Mob Lynch- | Meetings 
violence | ings [ stopped 


225 61 | os 
80 23 | 58 
4l 16 | 2 








I have good reasons to believe that in future history the 
names of these men and women, who took up the cases of 
poor and innocent and helpless victims of political and economic 
conditions, will shine with far greater brilliance than the 
names of all statesmen and generals and financiers who pushed 
us into the World War. 

I have also good reason to believe that the work of that 
association was probably of greater importance and benetit 
for future generations of Americans than most of the laws 
that the last five or six Congresses passed—and which would 
have been better left unpassed. 


WHO IS A PATRIOT? 


We must not forget, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, that the 
“patriot” in all important events of history was simply the 
successful rebel. 

And that in every such case it was only the rebel who 
failed that was denounced as a traitor ever after. 

Oliver Cromwell, the father of modern democracy in Great 
Britain, undoubtedly would have been hanged if he had not 
succeeded in defeating the forces of Charles I, King of Eng- 
land. If Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, and Paine had not 
succeeded in the American Revolution—and they succeeded 
because most of Europe, including France, Spain, Holland, and 
other small countries helped them, and Russia and Prussia 
sympathized with them—if these American patriots had failed 
in their undertaking, they would have undoubtedly been 
hanged, ‘and the school books would now tell a different story. 

Franklin expressed this idea in the terse phrase: ‘“ We must 
hang together, or we will hang separately.” 

It is the final success of an undertaking after all that gives 
the color and changes the substance of an event. 


ON THE EVE OF GREATEST REVOLUTION 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we are just on the eve of the 
most wonderful technical revolution the world has ever seen. 

Less than 10 years ago we considered it a wonderful thing 
to be able to send a cable message to Europe or to speak by 
telephone to a person a hundred miles away. We are now 
in a position to have an audience of many millions any time— 
audiences of 20,000,000 people are Common occurrences On some 
evenings—and they can listen in on Washington, London, or 
Berlin. 

Just lately it was possible to have a successful operation 
by radio. Some inventors claim that within a short time boats 
will be propelled by radio. Our children and grandchildren 
may be able to have breakfast in Washington and their din- 
ner on the same day in Timbuctoo or Bombay. 

We are told by scientists that we use only about 3 per 
cent of energy in coal and waste 97 per cent. And as soon 
as we shall be able to release the energy hidden in the atom, 
there is no end to the terrible and incredible force and power 
that will be at our disposal. 

More and more society will depend, not only upon the good 
will of nations toward each other—because any general will 
be able to sit in his office and wipe out an entire district 
thousands of miles away, provided the other general will not 
wipe him out first—but we will also depend on the good 
will, education, and well-being of every individual in civilized 
countries. 
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War will probably not cease for perhaps a century or 
more—unless the present capitalist system is abolished sooner 
and even socialism and communism become considerably 
modified. 


War will finally cease, however, when the truth has sunk | 


in that war is a loss to every belligerent, including the vic- 


tors. Human rivalry and competition will take different 
forms in the future. 
If certain people must be exterminated there are many 


ways of killing men, women, and children besides suffocating 
them with poison gas. 

If a dangerous and incurable tribe is to be exterminated— 
all its members will probably be painlessly sterilized through 
the radio with X rays or some similar modern means, so that 
the next generation will know them no more. 

Even at that it will be much more humane than the bibli- 
eal expedient of dashing their children against a stone. 

And with a new world just around the corner, so to speak, 
some people tell us that free speech is dangerous—and that 
we must beware of new ideas—and that the greatest thing 
that has ever happened is the Constitution of the United 
States, and that we are not to change a dot. And that any- 
one who suggests anything about an improvement of this docu- 
ment—which has been patched up nineteen times—is a traitor 
to the country and should be punished because he is evidently 
in “favor of evolution,” and “ an anarchist.” 


WE NEED MORE EDUCATION——MORE GOOD WILL 


Aye, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, what we need is 
more insight and more foresight. We need more education 
and more good will. I. say this—to use a phrase of the re- 
maker of the Constitution, a phrase of Abe Lincoln— 


With good will to all, and ill will to none, 


EXHIBIT 

Civit. Lingsrty—A STATEMENT DEFINING 

CAN CIVIL LIBERTIEPS UNION ON THE 
TO-DAY 


We the general principle that all theught on matters of 
public concern should be freely expressed without interference. Orderly 
social progress is promoted by unrestricted freedom of opinion. The 
punishment of mere opinion, without overt acts, is never in the interest 
of orderly progress. Suppression of opinion 
bloodshed, 


A 
THE POSITION 
ISSUES IN 


OF THE 
THE UNITED 


AMERI- 
STATES 


stand on 


makes for violence and 


! 





The principle of freedom of speech, press, and assemblage, embodied | 


in our constitutional law, must be reasserted in its application to 
American conditions to-day. That application must deal with various 
methods used repress new ideas and democratic movements. 
The following paragraphs cover the most significant of the tactics of 


repression in the United States to-day: 


now to 


1. FREE SPEECH 


There should be 


person May say. 


no control] whatever in advance over what any 


The right to meet and to speak freely without permit 
should be unquestioned. 

There should be no prosecutions fer the mere expression of opinion 
on matters of public concern, however radical, however violent. The 
expression of all opinions, however radical, should be tolerated. The 
fullest freedom of speech should be encouraged by setting aside special 
places in streets or parks and in the use of public buildings, free of 
charge, for public meetirgs of any sort. 

2. FREE PRESS 

There should be no censorship over the mails by the post office or 
any other agency at any time or in any way. Privacy of communica- 
tion should be inviolate. Printed matter should never be subject to a 
political censorship. The granting or revoking of second-class mailing 
privileges should have nothing whatever to do with a paper's opinions 
and policies. 

If libelous, fraudulent, or other illegal matter is being circulated 
it should be seized by proper warrant, through the prosecuting authori- 
ties, not by the Post Office Department. The business of the Post 
Office Department is to carty the mails, not to investigate crime or 
to act as censors. 

There should be no control over the distribution of literature at 
meetings or hand to hand in public or in private places. No system 
of licenses for distribution should be tolerated. 


8. FREEDOM OF ASSEMBLAGE 


Meetings in public places, parades, and processions should be freely 
permitted, the only reasonable regulation being the advance notification 
to the police of time and place. No discretion should be given the 
police to prohibit parades or processions, but merely to alter routes 
in accordance with the imperative demands of traffic in crowded cities. 
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There should be no laws or regulations 
flags or other political emblenis. 
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prohibiting the display of red 


The right of assemblage is involved in the right toe picket in time 
of strike. Peaceful picketing, therefore, should not be prohibited, regu 
lated by injunction, by order of court, or by police edict It is the 
business of the police in places where picketing is conducted merely 


to keep traffic free and to handle specific 


sons upon complaint. 


violations of law against per- 


4 THE RIGHT TO STRIKE 


The right of workers to organize in organizations of their own choot 
ing and to strike should never be infringed by law. 

Compulsory arbitration 
stroys the right 
one set of obligations alone 


to be condemned 


strike 


is bec it 
to it lays empbasis on 
those of workers to soclety. 


not only nuse de 


workers’ because 


nut 
5. LAW PNFORCEMBPNT 

The of strikes public function. When the policing 
authorities, whether deputy sheriffs, constabulary, troops, or city police, 
deny civil rights to any portion of the they a 
menace to political and individual liberty. Such conduct calls for imme 
diate change in the policing force and proceedings against the officials 
responsible. 


policing is a 


community, become 


Martial law, which often accompanies State troops, is usually unuee- 
essary, and frequently results in of civil 
to the workers, thus putting the State on the employers 


the complete denial 


side of the 


rights 


6. SEARCH AND SEIZURE 


It is the custom of certain Federal, State, and city officials, partie- 
ularly in cases involving civil liberty, to make arrests without warrant, 


to enter upon private property, and to seize papers and Hterature with- 


out legal process. Such practices should be contested Officials so 
violating constitutional guarantees should be proceeded against 
7. THE RIGHT TO A FAIR TRIAL 


Every person charged with an offense should have the fullest oppoer- 
tunity for a fair trial, for securing counsel, and bail 
sum, 


in a reasonable 
In the case of a poor person special aid should be organized to 
secure a fair trial, ahd when necessary an appeal. ‘The legal 
sion should be alert to defend cases involving civil liberty. 
lutions of various associations of lawyers against taking cases of 


cals are wholly against the traditions of American liberty. 


profes 
The reso 
radl- 
& IMMIGRATION, DEPORTATION, AND PASSPORTS 

No should refused admission to the United on 
the ground of holding objectionable opinions. The present restrictions 
against radicals of various beliefs is wholly opposed to our tradition 
of political asylum 

No alien should be deported merely 
for membership in 


persons be 


Staies 


for the expression of opinion or 
a radical or revolutionary organization. This is 
as un-American a practice as the prosecution of citizens for expression 
of opinion. 

The attempt 
citizen an 


to revoke naturalization 
alien subject to deportation is a 
which was intended to cover only cases of fraud. 

Citizenship papers should not be refused to any alien because of the 
expression of radical views, or activities in the cause of labor. 

The granting of passports to or from the United States should not 
be dependent merely upon the opinions of citizens or membership in 
radical or labor organizations. 


e. 


in order 


perversion 


papers to de 


of a 


lare 
a law 


LIBERTY IN EDUCATION 


The attempts to maintain a uniform orthodex opinion among 
teachers should be opposed. The attempts of educational authoriiles 
to inject into public school and college instruction 
the interest of any particular theory of society to 
others should be opposed. 


in 
of 


propaganda 
the exclusion 
10. RACE EQUALITY 

Every attempt to discriminate between races in the application of 
all principles of civil liberty here set forth should be opposed. 


HOW TO GHT CIVIL LIBERTY 


We realize that these standards of civil liberty can not be attained 
as abstract principles or as constitutional guarantees. Economic or 
political power is necessary to assert and maintain all “ rights.” In 
the midst of any conflict they are not granted by the side holding 
the economic and political power, except as they may be forced by 
the strength of the opposition. However, the mere public assertion of 
the principle of freedom of opinion in the words or deeds of individuals 
or minorities helps win it recognition, and in the long run makes for 
tolerance and against resort to violence. 

To-day the organized movements of labor and of the farmers are 
waging the chief fight for civil liberty throughout the United States 
as part of their effort for increased control of industry. Only 
by such an aggressive policy can rights be secured and maintained. 
The union of organized labor, the farmers, radical and liberal move- 
ments is the most effective means to this. 
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It Is these forces which the American Civil Liberties Union serves 
in their efforts for civil liberty. 
demonstrations, publicity, and legal defense, is dene primarily in the 
‘les of the labor and radical movements. 


sirup 


YY SHOULD BE TITD PULICY OF ALL ORGANIZATIONS INTERESTED IN CIVIL 
LIBERTY TO 
(1) Defend every attack on the rights here sct forth by legal aid, 
publi and letters of protest to editors and offietals, 
( ’roceed against every public officer violating those rights. 
(5) Lest every ordinance or State law in conflict with constitu- 
tional guarantees of civil liberty. 


(4) Organize: protests, demonstrations, and publicity on every sig- 
Diiewul ieue, 

Itelp for 
ing open forums, radical book shops, and lecture courses, and in the 
development of the papers controlled by labor and the farmers. 

Throughout the United States we are fn constant need of speakers, 


freedom of opinion can also be rendered through erganiz- | 
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writers, investigaters, lawyers, and correspondents who will volunteer | 


their help for civil liberty in whatever cause it may be challenged or 
dented 

Those write to the Civil Liberties Union. Mem- 
at $1 a’ year. The American Civil 
Liberties Union needs every dollar it can get to spread this gospel and 
make its fight effective. 


desiring to serve 
) 


Lership is open to any person 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 

100 Fifth Avenue, New York City 

Officers : 
Iinols, 
Stokes, 


John Tlaynes Holmes, acting chairman; Duncan MeDonald, 
Jeanette Rankin, Montana, vice chairmen; felen Phelps 
treasurer; Roger N. Baldwin, director; Lucille B. Milner, fieid 
Wolcott Hi. Pitkin, counsel; Gardner, 
correspondent, 
National committee: 
Buck, Joseph D. 


secretary ; Gilson Washington 
Jane 


Cannon, 


Herbert 8. 
Christensen, 


Addams, 
Parley P. 


Robert M. 
Codman, 


Bigelow, 
John 8. 


Lineolm Colcord, Albert DeStiver, James H. Dillard, James A. Duncan, | 


Robert W. Denn, John Lovejoy Elliott, Kdward W. Evans, William M. 
Fincke, Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, William Z. Foster, Felix Frankfurter, 
Mrnst Preund, Paul J. Furnas, A. B. Gilbert, Norman Hapgood, Arthur 
Garfield HTiays, Morris Hilleuit, Frederic C. Howe, B. W. Huebsch, 
Weldon Johnsen, William UH. Johnston, Helen Keller, Agnes 
Brown Leach, Arthur LeSueur, Henry R. Limyille, Robert Morss Lovett, 
Allen MeCurdy, Mary E. McDowell, Oscar Maddous, Judah L. Magnes, 


James 


W. J. M. A. Malony, Anne Martin, James Ll. Maurer, John D. Moore, 
Itenry RK. Mussey, A. J. Muste, Seott Nearing, Walter Nelles, Julia &. 
(Connor, Fremont Older, Wm. Pickens, Father Jehn A. Ryan, John 


Nevin Sayre, Joseph Schlossberg, Rose Schneiderman, Vida BD. Scudder, 
John F. Sinclair, Seymour Stedman, Norman M. Thomas, Edw. BD. 
Tititmann, William S. U'’Ren, Oswald Garrison Villard, B. Charney 
Vindeck, Frank P, Walsh, Harry F. Ward, George P. West, L. Hellings- 
worth Wood. 


Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 
minutes to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Carss]. [Ap- 
pla use. | 

Mr. CARSS. Mr. Chairman, there has recentiy been dis- 
cussed, both on this floor and before the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee of the United States Board of Army Enecineers, a 
question which is of deep concern to every Ameriean citizen. 
1 refer to the question of a ship channel from the Great Lakes 
to the Atlantic Ocean. This is a matter which has been agi- 
tated for many years and about which there has been much 
divergence of opinion. 

We of the mid-west have been told by the Gast, and par- 
ticularly by New York, whenever we have voieed a demand for 


such a seaway, either that it was not necessary or that it was 
not practical. Now, Mr. Chairman, we witness the sight of 


the State ef New York declaring that it fis both necessary and 
practical. I quote from a letter addressed by Governor Smith, 
of New York, to the New York Senators and Representatives 
in Congress, as follows: 


I am convinced that a ship canal from the Lakes to sea has become 
a necessity to the cammercial needs of our country; that it will some 
day be built is Inevitable; that the promise of both our major parties 
ehould be kept; that the time to fulfill that promise is now; that 
the route of the American canal, following the long-established line 
of traffic, is the best one to build, and that am American canal is the 
only one for whieh American capital should be spent. 


Let me repeat and emphasize this statement made by Gov- 
ernor Smith, “Phat it. will some day be built is inevitable.” 
This, Mr. Chairman, completely reverses the attitude hereto- 
fore assumed by New York, and we of the Middle West now 
find New York fighting on our side for what we have always 
claimed was an economic necessity. And what is perhaps fully 
as much to the point, the Governor of New York declares that 
the time for action is now. 


| 
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That this attitude on the part of Governor Smith is backed 


The practical work ef free-speech | by the responsible political opinion in the State of New York is 


indicated hy the fact that a resolution offered in the State 
Legislature at Albany proposes to empower the State of New 


York to sell to the United States any part or parts of the barge 


canal necessary to the completion of a ship canal from Lake 


| Ontario to the Hudson River. 


I merely mention this action, Mr. Chairman, to show that 
New York, apparently at last and for the first time in history, 
is committed to the proposition that a ship canal from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Great Lakes is inevitable. 

liaving proceeded thus far on the road toward admitting 
the needs of the Middle West, I am not surprised to find that 
New York attaches a condition to this proposal for a sbip 
channel and insists that it shall be across her own territory and 
through her ewn great harbor, the city of New York; and in 
order to carry her point when met by the opinion of the Army 
eugineers that such a canal across the State of New York is 
economically inadvisable on account of its high cost, there is 
raised in that State by peliticians and in the press the bugaboo 
of nationalism. 

Coming down the street the other morning I picked up a 
Washington Herald, dated March 22, 1926, carrying on its edi- 
torial page in a space eight columns wide an article entitled 
“ Would a British-Canadian waterway be cheaper?” 

This, Mr. Chairman, is an editorial in one of a series of 
papers belonging to the Hearst organization, is supposed to rep- 
resent the view of that great publisher and that great chain 
of papers reaching from the Atlantic to the Pacifie and voicing 
the opinion in this case specifically of those who direct the 
political destiny of the State of New York. 

The editorial inquires, and I shall reply to it as I proceed: 


Which would be the better investment for the American people; 
a British-Canadian ship canal or an “ all-American” ship canal? 


Let me say to the New York friends of the so-called and 


| falsely so-called all-American ship canal, that this first state- 


ment is misleading. There is and there will be no British- 
American waterway in the sense implied by the editorial— 
the purpose of which is to disparage the St. Lawrence route to 
the ocean and convinee the reader that only by building an 
expensive canal across American territory, all in New York, 
ean we uphold our national dignity and ideals. 

We can build, Mr. Chairman, a route from the Great Lakes to 
the sea by either one of two ways. From Lake Ontario to 
the Atlantic Ocean by way of the St. Lawrence at a cost esti- 
mated by American and Canadian Army engineers of $252,- 
000,000. This is the total cost for navigation improvement and 
incidental water-power development. This amount provides for 
the sweeping of the channel clear of all obstructions from Lake 
Ontario te Montreal, to a uniform depth of 25 feet, and for the 
construction of a restricted channel 33 miles long, 25 feet deep, 
with seven locks and a drop ef 225 feet. Of this $252,000,000, 
the engineers estimate navigation should carry $152,000,000 and 
that water-power development should carry about $100,000,000. 
Our share of this $152,000,000, chargeable to navigation, is 
$76,000,000. 

The alternative plan proposed by Congressman Dempsry and 
his friends of New York misnamed the all-American plan, in 
order to befog the issue and confuse the American people, pro- 
vides a 25-foot channel from Oswego to the Hudson, a distance 
of 179 miles, of which 159 is restricted-camal channel, with 31 
locks and 83 bridges, a lift of 133.6 feet from Lake Ontario to 
the top of the hill and a drop from the top of the hill in central 
New York to tidewater, of 879 feet, or a total lift of 512.6 feet, 
at a cost, estimated by the Army engineers, of $506,000,000, to 
which must be added, according to Congressman DreMpsey, 2 
similarly restricted channel from Lake Ontario to Lake Brie, 
needlessly duplicating the Welland Canal. This Niagara sec- 
tion of the spurious all-American would cost $225,000,000, 
according to the Army engineers, making a total eost of such 
a canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie, $631,000,000, which, as [ 
shall show later, does not give us an All-American route at all, 
but only provides the first section of such a waterway. But, 
even so, here you have it. 

Six hundred and thirty-one million @doNars and a ditch run- 
ning across the hills of New York with a lock or a bridge every 
2 miles of the way, and the eost of the bridges not figured into 
the cost of the canal—mere than 180 miles of canal and a cost 
of $631,000,000 on the one hand, against 33 miles of canal and 
10 bridges and 7 locks, and a navigation cost chargeable to the 
United States of $76,000,000, on the other hand. 

Spurious all-American $631,000,000. St. Lawrence. route, a 
genuine all-American, belonging to the United States and Can- 
ada, using the waters that belong to them both, and the bill 
of the United States—$76,000,000. 
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The up-hill-and-down-dale New York substitute route is ad-! 


mittedly unequal to the load already moving .seaward, which 

it would be called upon to carry, and in the face of these 

simple facts, the editorial proceeds : 
Which would be the better bargain for the American people? 


The answer, it seems to me, is obvious. The one that would 


give the better service, the one that would give adequate service, | 


the one that would meet the needs of the present and of the 
future, the one that would cause the minimum of international 
complications and bring about the maximum of international 
understanding and good-will, and this is the St. Lawrence 
route. 

The editorial in question goes on to inquire: 

Why is a ship canal from the ocean to the Lakes desired? 
and answers its own question: 


To enlarge the business, extend the commerce, and uphold 
fare of the people of the United States, 


the wel 


That is true and it is my observation that a truth furnishes 


an excellent foundation for a misstatement of fact, and the mis- | 


statement follows: 
Would that business— 
Says the editorial— 
would that business, commerce, and welfare be served if the deep-sea 
trafie of the world were brought to of 15,000,000 
Americans? 


to be the door 


And again it answers its own statement: 


It would, 


To this statement, Mr. Chairman, we 45,000,000 marooned 
Americans of the Middle West do not agree. And for the very 
obvious reason that we are seeking an open passage for our 
products; not to the congested harbor of New York, which is 


| of 


| pass through 
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But if New York is going to be falr with the 


West, if New 
York actually gives the West an open seaway to the worid’s 
markets, then there will be no direct cash benefit to her peo- 


ple or her port, because of the passage of ocean ships from 
the Lakes to the ocean. Her benefits will come indirectly and 
from the growth in buying power of the Middle West, for con- 
sider what happens when a ship passes from port to port. 
To-day, when a ship leaves the harbor of Duluth, Minn— 
and many ships do leave the harbor of Duluth; during the 
year 1925 we shipped frem the twin ports of Duluth and Supe- 
rior 24,600,000 tons of iron ore, 117,000,000 bushels of grain, in 
addition to lumber, package freight, and other commodities; so 
you see ships do leave Duluth quite frequently during the navl- 
gation season 


en route for Buffalo, it steams straight away 
across Lake Superior, never touching land until it arrives at 
the Soo locks, at the head of the St. Marys River. The ship 


steams into the locks and goes through them without 1 cent 


of benefit to either the Canadians on one side or the Americans 


on the other. It proceeds from Lake Huron, passes through 
the St. Clair River with Port Huron on one side and Sarnia 
on the other, and neither Port Huron nor Sarnia get 1 cent 

benefit from its passage. It goes on down past the great 


city of Detroit and the fine Canadian city of Windsor and to 
neither of these does it contribute 1 cent for its right to go 
on to its destination. It continues its journey past Toledo, 
Cleveland, and Erie and none of these cities gather any bene- 
fit from its presence off their harbor. What is true for a ship 
traversing the thousand miles of Great Lakes now open to 
deep-sea navigation would be true of a ship passing on through 
the Welland Canal and Lake Ontario and down through the 
St. Lawrence. A ship going down the St. Lawrence would first 
the New Welland Canal from Lake Erie into 
Lake Ontario, and with the city of Toronto on its left and the 
city of Rochester on its right it would through 


steam the 


| Thousand Islands down past Ogdensburg, Prescott, and Corn- 


not their final destination, but to our markets overseas, wher- | 


ever those markets are. And our markets overseas are in 
Europe. The midwestern area of the United States is pe- 
culiarly agricultural in its products and in the nature of its 
exports. We export wheat, rye, corn, lard, hams, bacon— 
these among other major agricultural products and these that 
I] have named may be taken as indicating the natural flow of 
our products to foreign lands. 


In 1924 the United States 
Wheat_ 


exported : Short tons 


| Europe. 


Sarak caaeialie toadren cata . Sao-ate da slins sai deeais aol laid 7. 740, 000 
a a ae eee TO ee ee ae 58S, 000 
Rye i al il ides cee aaatala dae . Fs salbaiadeebilenaiiias tala 495, 000 
I cl a tah wi Nir nach ected ce aa ee 507, 000 
DG rr he et kal chet aebeeia 5 cia 190, 000 
EE cheat hhh cliipeecaitinnices aa a ni 212, 000 | 


Of that amount Europe took 6,803,000 tons, and, by way of 
contrast, South America took 85,812 tons. Europe took 70 per 
cent of the agricultural products named and South America 
took eight-tenths of 1 per cent. 
ton of these same products sent to South America. 
figures, Mr. Chairman, merely to emphasize the fact that when 
we in the Middle West ask for a road to the sea 
asking for a road to New York or a road to Montreal or a 


Europe took 80 tons to every | 
I cite these | 


a, we are not | 


highway that stops anywhere short of the other side of the | 


ocean—the shortest road, the best road, the natural road, the 
most economical road. 


| can ships going down that canal would not contribute 


The editorial in question would indicate that there is some | 


benefit to be derived from passing an ocean steamer through | outward and onward to Europe, and New York, if she 


of restricted | 


long, tortuous, congested, and dangerous miles 
channel and down a river and through the crowded port of 
New York. When this boat is loaded with products destined 
for Liverpool or the Mediterranean, or the Baltic, what the 
benefit may be of routing it past New York I can not see, and 
what is lost to us by sending this same ship down the St. 
Lawrence I can not see either. The cheaper our transporta- 
tion the more money there is left to our producers, and it is 
that additional money which they need to lift them out of 
the agricultural depression in which they now find themselves. 
Whatever of benefit to New York there could be from passing 
through a restricted canal, up a hill and down a hill, all the 
way across the State of New York, leaving a national water- 
way for a ditch and going out of its way more than 500 miles 
in order to take a look at the skyscrapers on Manhattan Island 
and at the port of New York, the most congested and most 
expensive port in the world—a port whose daily prayer should 
be, “Deliver us from this load of midwestern traffic in order 
that we may take care, in a decent and live-and-let-live way, 
of the natural business that belongs to us!”—such benefits, 
squeezed out of the freight passing through, would be money 
taken from the pockets of the producers in the Middle West 
and deposited in the banks of Wall Street. 


wall, drop down through the seven locks of the 33-mile ship 
channel that will connect the upper St. Lawrence with the 
lower St. Lawrence River, go past the city of Montreal, and 
finally steam out into the broad estuary of the St. Lawrence 
below Quebec. 

From Quebec on its course would be through the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence and the Straits of Belle Isle to Liverpool or western 
There is no more reason why a ship traveling as I 
have stated should pay tribute to Montreal than why ft should 
pay tribute to Detroit. There would be no conceivable method 
by which Canada could or would extract any tolls or any burden 
of costs from us which she did not also extract from her own 
shipping, and if the mutual and satisfactory relations at present 
existing in regard to Great Lakes navigation are continued on 
down to the sea, the sole benefit which Canada will derive from 
American ships traversing a jointly-owned waterway, the St. 
Lawrence, will be those which are incident to friendly com- 
merce and not at all dependent upon the tonnage of shipping 
moving through. 

The same argument might apply to the canal across the 
State of New York, camouflaged under the name “all-American.” 
If that canal could be built deep enough, wide enough, with 
enough water init, if its thirty-some locks and eighty-odd bridges 
did not offer an insuperable barrier to navigation, then Amerl- 
in any 

They 
Lakes, 
is sin- 
cere about this matter, she will admit that that would be the 
fact. And, if she is sincere, she will admit—the Congressman 
from Buffalo will admit—that any costs due to needless delay, 
any money collected from goods passing through because of 
delays, any wages or tolls that in anyway needlessly add to 
the cost of freight movement is just that much money filched 
from the pockets of the producer and appropriated to the benefit 
of New York without due compensation, therefor. 

So, when the Herald editorial goes on to say: 


way to the prosperity of the territory on either side. 
would proceed from their port of clearance in the upper 


Would that business, commerce, ond welfare be served if the deep- 
sea traffic of the world were to be brought to the doors of two or two 
and one-half million people outside of the United States and on a 
foreign soil? 

It would not. 

Along the route of the new ship canal, the Anmrerican people would get 
no benefit at all for their $200,000,000. The 
go to others. 


whole benefit would 


It is arguing something that is both outside of the question 
and something that carries a boomerang with it, for it has been 
ably shown on this floor, Mr. Chairman, that the retardation 
in a ship canal—179 miles long——manifestly must be greater 
than the retardation in a ship channel only 33 miles long, and 
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that the distance from the Great Lakes to Europe, by way of 
the St. Lawrence, is more than 500 miles less than the distance 
from the Great Lakes to Europe by way of the proposed New 
York route. The only possible benefits that I can imagine 
necruing in favor to the port of Montreal or the port of New 
York from the passuge of vessels going through an adequate 
seuway— and IL emphasize the word “ adequate ”—would be 
that in cither case a ship might take on such incidental sup- 
plies and previsions for its crew as it needed before making 
the final run across the ocean. 

I read on: 

If tha’ chenp 
point dear one? 

if that would be a good faves 


would be a bargain, what—from a business view- 


wenld be a 


tment of the taxpayers’ millions, what— 


from a business viewpoint——would be a bad one. 

A goot! bargain in business—in a nation’s business—does not con- 
sist in paying out the least possible amount of money. It consists in 
getting the greatest value for the amount of money paid out, whether 
thet amount be large or small. 

A British-Canadian canal would be dearly bought if only $100,000,000 
of American money were to be spent. 

An all-American canal would be cheap. by comparison, even though 


it cost $300,090.000 more than a waterway on foreign soll. 
; ) g 


But £500,000,000 is a vast sum! The objection is made dally by 
Representatives und Senators. 

It fs a vast sum. Three hundred millions is a vast sum even for 
the people of the United States. Yet year by year such vast sums 
have been spent by the American people for other nations than their 
own. 


Yes, and these vast sums have been lavished upon others with the 
assent of Senators and Representatives and under the countenance of 
the Governinent in Washington. 

In the last two years nearly $300,000,000 of American money has 
been lent to France, Belgium, and Italy alone for the barren purpose 
of “stabilizing the exchanges” which never are “stabilized,” but grow 
ktendily less stable. 

Mesides, many times $300,000,000 have been or are being remitted 
by the United States Government to those foreign nations which owe 
American taxpayers the huge debts contracted In the late war. 


This is not essential to the argument, Mr. Chairman, but I 
include it in order that the full text of the editorial may be 
entered and that there may be no chance to say that it has been 
garbled. 

To continue: 

If hundreds of millions In American capital are handed out thus 
light-heartedly for unproductive purposes in distant lands, is it In order 
te begrudge an appropriation of $300,000,000 te an all-American enter- 
prise fer all-America’s welfare? 


We have heard considerable in the Northwest, in my State of 
Minnesvta, about loyalty to the flag. We know something 
about loyalty. The battle fields of the Civil War, of the war 
with Spain, and of the World War are consecrated with the 
blood of Minnesota soldiers. It was a Minnesota regiment 
thut turned the tide of battle at Gettysburg, and when that 
battle was over less than 10 per cent of its men were left to 
respond to the roll call. We in the Middle West are living up 
to that high tradition, but we have come to inquire when we 
see the flag being waved just for what purpose the waving is 
being done, and what benefits are to be derived by the flag 
wavers, provided their plan, rather than some other plan, is 
adopted. 

Does the editor of the Herald know, I wonder, does my hon- 
orable friend, Mr. Dempsey, chairman of the Rivers and Har- 
bers Committee of this House, know, I wonder, that an all- 
American plan is not possible—that, as Senator Writs, of 
Ohio, said the other day, “ God did not make the continent that 
way.” If you are going to have an “all-American” ship canal 
we way as well begin digging now, for we have some job ahead 
ef us. Bat this is the fact, that when the Soo Canal was built 
the Canadians built a leck and we built a lock, and later on we 
bnilt some more locks, and to-day, because of the increase in 
size of the boats, by far the larger part of Canadian grain mov- 
ing dowa from the Northwest passes through the American 
locks and nobody gets excited about it, nobody quarrels about 
it. When the boat gets down into the St, Marys River it is 
lirst in Canadian territory, then back into American territory, 
and nobody gets excited over that either. The Welland Canal 
is owned exclusively by Canada, but American shipping and 
American goods use it just as freely as it is used by the 
Canadians. The St. Lawrence canals above Montreal carry 
American wheat and coal, and nobody has heard until recently 
that it was un-American to do so. 

The fact is that we have obtained by treaty joint ownership 
for navigation purposes with Canada in the waters of the 
Great Lakes and their connecting waters and in the St. Law- 
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rence down to the ocean, and for either nation to say to tho 
other, and particularly for this Nation to say to Canada, that 
we must and will have an “all-American” route from the 
upper lakes to the sea is absurd economically. And politicat, 
it is the last word in bad form. If we build, as Congressma) 
Dempsey and the editor of the Washington Herald desire ys 
to do, a canal from the Atlantic to the head of the Lakes ex- 
clusively in American territory, we must not only build the 179 
miles of restricted, inadequate, up-and-down-hill channels 
across the State of New York, but we must come across the 
Niagara gap with a canal from Lake Ontario to Lake Frio 
and we must dig a canal on the American side of the Detroit 
and St. Clair Rivers and we must canalize a considerable por 
tion of the St. Marys River in order to get our boat from Lat. 
Superior down to the ocean on water that solemn treaty with 
Great Britain declares is the common property of both. When 
we have done all this, at a cost which makes the $506,000,909 
the Army engineers says the 179 miles from Oswego to Albany 
would cost look like mere small change, are we going to take 
our canal and play with it ourselves? Or are we going to allow 
the’ Canadians to play in our yard? At present they do, and 
we play in theirs. But if we are to be so uitrapatriotic that 
we can not cross over into Canadian waters, are we going to 
carry our patriotism to the extreme in that we will not allow 
them to sail down our own private ship canal? 
The Herald editor continues: 
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Is it in order, on a plea of cheapness, to turn over a great commer- 
cial enterprise to America’s chief commercial rival overseas, and that 
rival's chief dependency ; would it be in erder to congratulate ourselves 
because we should be spending $300,000,000 less by promoting the pros- 
perity of this rival and competitor than we should spend if we were 
to promote the prosperity of our own people? 


As I read this, it infers that this is exactly what we are 
going to do—play in our own yard and deny to Cansda its use 
and its benefits. After we have built an enormously expensive 
waterway from the ocean to the Great Lakes we must exclude 
Canada from its use, otherwise Canada will benefit by it 
exactly as we benefit. Then where are we? We will have built 
a waterway exclusively on American soil, exclusively with 
American money, which under existing treaties Canada will 
be allowed to use exactly on the same terms as we use it. 
Then if this substitute ship channel is all its advocates claim 
for it, it will bring to the Canadian northwest, pictured as 
being our deadly trade rivals, the same advantages that we 
will possess and at no expense to Canada and with no respon- 
sibility whatsoever on her part. That may be good business 
from the standpoint of Manhattan Island and Buffalo, but it 
does not look like good business out in my country. 

Sut there is something else to consider. Canada might not 
fancy the idea of a ship canal in which she had no part or lot 
whatsoever, especially if that canal is really “all-American” 
and really does go all the way up to Lake Superior on American 
soil. Canada can very easily enlarge her locks at the Seo and 
come down through Canadian territory all the way into the 
north channel of Lake Huron. She does not have to go around 
by Detroit and through Lake Erie, for there is a practical ship 
channel route through Georgian Bay and on to Lake Ontario; 
and, at any rate, if she did decide to canalize her portions of 
the St. Clair and Detroit Rivers, she could do it quite easily, 
for that is where the boats for the most part go at the present 
time. Over in Canadian territory in these rivers are channels 
built by American dollars, and nobody remembers having heard 
Congressman Dempsey or the editor of the Herald seizing an 
American flag and waving it over that matter. 

And remember this, that as between the 179 miles between 
Oswego and Albany, 159 miles of it narrow channel and re- 
stricted navigation, and the 33 miles which must be improved 
on the St. Lawrence between Ogdensburg and Montreal, the 
Canadians have a 5 to 1 advantage over us on distance, and if 
we start building a ship canal across New York Canada can 
have one built up the St. Lawrence and have it open before 
we do. She has already nearly completed her New Welland 
Ship Canal and we have only begun talking about ours. She 
can have the New Welland ready in two years, and even con- 
ceding our marvelous superiority in everything, including engi- 
neering, we must admit that probably a race that has built the 
Makwar Dam in Egypt, and that has tunnelled the Rockies in 
Canada again and again, can probably build 33 miles of ship 
canal almost as quickly as it will take us to build 179 miles, to 
say nothing about the Niagara gap and all the rest of the con- 
struction absolutely necessary to make the wild dream of a so- 
called all-American route of the gentleman from Buffalo a 
reality. 

This we can depend on: If we start out on our own hook 
to build a canal from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean, 
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no matter on what grounds we do it—whether for economic 
reasons of for that toll-gate patriotism for which New York 
js becoming so justly famous, Canada would be foreed, by 
reason of her economic need, to do the same thing. She cer- 
tainty would have toe do so if we are not going to allow her 
use of our canal and if we allow her use of our canal, how do 
we escape giving her its benefits? And if we do not allow her 
to use our canal and ferce her to build one of her own, how 
ean we prevent her from using her canal when it ts built, and 
if she uses her canal, then how much better off are we than if 
we went ahead in the first place and, as a partner with her, 
built a ship channel down the St. Lawrence direct to the sea 
by the cheapest route, by the route that leads direct to our 
European markets, and by a route which does not raise the 
inevitable national complications that a canal built for pur- 
poses ef national defense and as a sop to a false patriotism 
would create? 

The Herald editorial concludes: 

Rut there are no signs that the American people have come to any 
such peint or, unless deserted by divine Providence, ever will come to 
it or near it. 

Therefore, {t seems incredible to-day that the people’s representatives 
in Washington ever will consent te invest any part of the people's 
money in a waterway project not only beyond this Nation’s bordeis 
but largely for the benefit of a rival nation’s commerce, 


I think, Mr.-Chairman, that I have said enough to indicate 
the fallacy that underlies this whole proposition of a so-called 
all-American ship canal. In the first place the proposed canal 
is not all-American, and if it were it would be built at a stag- 
gering cost, which could only be justified on the ground of na- 
tional defense and national existetce. This is a problem which 
dees not rightly enter. For 100 years we have lived up to the 
spirit of the treaty of 1818 which neutralized the Great Lakes, 
and every step that has been taken in the development of our 
Great Lakes commerce since that time has been based upon the 
fact of neutrality. We have joined hands with Canada in the 
development of the Great Lakes and their connecting waters. 
They have used our waters and our canals and we have used 
their waters and their canals. We have a treaty right that 
gives us the use of the St. Lawrence. If we ignore that right 
and build our own waterway from Lake Ontario to the Hudson, 
do we not in effect abrogate the treaty now existing with 
Canada? Do we not at least waive any claims we may have, 
any title we may now possess, to the St. Lawrence waterway? 
As sure as we do that Canada must and will build her own 
way from the ocean to the Lakes, and for her to possess a 
witerway that is superior to ours, as engineers admit it is, 
would put us in a position of having constructed a $500,000,000 
monument to a false patriotism that would stand as a perpetual 
threat at the very existence of a friendly neighbor. 

Mr. Chairman, we in Minnesota want the right to ship our 
goods from our own harbors to the harbors of Europe, Asia, 
and South America, Africa, and Australia, without let or hin- 
drance. We have not any ambitions to be the greatest State 
in the Union or to build the port of Duluth into the greatest 
port in the world, but we have an ambition for our children, 
we have an ambition for the future of the mid-continent. We 
want our exports, upon which rests so very materially our 
prosperity as a people, to grow. We want the charges that we 
now pay for exporting our products to be reduced, so that there 
shall be more money in the pockets of our farmers and manu- 
facturers, in order that they in turn may have more money to 
spend for the things that make life worth while. We do not 
bow even to New York, not even to the chairman of the Rivers 
and Hurbors Committee, nor to the editor of the Washington 
Herald, when it comes to a question of patriotism. But we can 
not convince ourselyes that patriotism and ordinary business 
sense may net walk hand in hand. 

We live close to the Canadian border, we have frequent deal- 
ings with them—we do not fear either for our national safety 
or our industrial prestige at their hands. Instead, we are glad 
of Canada’s prosperity, for it means more cotton goods sold in 
the Deminion, more nutomobiles, more tractors, more plows, 
more of everything that goes to make the world pleasant and 
the community prosperous. 

Let us de the sensible thing. The Army Engineers have re- 
ported against the Oswego-Hudson ship canal. Let us accept 
that report in good faith and let the project rest in peace, 
undisturbed by the drums of conflict or the waving flags of 
patriotism. Let us do the wise thing—the sensible thing—join 
with Canada in developing a property which is now jointly 
ours and that should forever remain ours in joint ownership 
with her, and continue to develop the Great Lakes as we have 
done In the past, all the way down from Superior to the 
ocean. Let the Canadian people and ours together build ‘a sea- 
way that shall save the interior of the continent for Canada 
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and for the United States alike. Then by the use of this sea- 
way, the interior shall grow from its present 50,000,000 to 
three times, even four times that number, within our chil- 
dren’s day. 

A ship channel to the sea, as Governor Smith says, is in- 
evitable. Let us see to it that in building this inevitable high- 
way, we choose the one that makes for international concord— 
the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship channel—and let us be con- 
fident that in following such a course both nations have every- 
thing to gain and nothing to lose. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTon]. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Chairman, on January 4 I printed in 
the Recorp a discussion of the American Civil Liberties Union 
and its activity in getting a noted anarchist, Carlo Tresca, par- 
doned. I discussed another anarchist, Count Karolyi, and his 
wife, “ Red Catherine” Karolyi. He is a well-known anarchist, 
and while in this country he admitted that he was an anarchist. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a minute. I did not mention in that 
speech the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bererr| as being 
a member of the American Civil Liberties Union. 

Mr. BERGER. How does the gentleman kuow? 

Mr. BLANTON. Because I have been informed 
gentleman is one of the directors. 

Mr. BERGHR. I am a member, not a director. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Bererr}| signed one of the recommerdations to have Carlo 
Tresca pardoned. I did not mention that because I wanted to 
be fair to and not involve my colleague. I mentioned a lot of 
other radicals in the United States who petitioned for Carlo 
Tresca’s pardon, and the gentleman takes no offense at that 
because he admits that be is a radical. 

And up to this hour no one else from this floor has arisen to 
defend any of these radicals mentioned by me on January 4, 
1926, and since they are now defended by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin it is virtually a confession that my charge was true. 

In the very prenunciamento of his party they say this, and 
the gentleman has filed this document with his speech to go 
into the Recorp, from which I quote: 


that the 


There should be no control whatever in advance over what any per- 
son may say. The right to meet and to speak freely without permit 
should be unquestioned. 


Listen further to what he says, and this is their pronuncia- 
mento: 


There should be no prosecutions for the mere expression of opinion 
on matters of public concern, however radical, however violent. 


For the last two days the gentleman's American Civil Liber- 
ties Unien has had a bunch of radicals here in Washington, 
the Nation's Capital, testifying before the Committee on limmi- 
gration in an effort to try to do what? ‘To try to keep this 
Government from deporting anarchists. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a moment. I am going to give the 
gentleman from Wisconsin plenty of chance to answer ine in a 
moment. 

Mr. BERGER. 
you to answer me. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will answer the gentleman after he has 
answered ma Does the gentleman from Wisconsin back up 
this representative of the American Civil Liberties Union, Mr. 
Allen Seymour Olmsted, from Philadelphia, who yesterday 
appeared and testified before the Immigration Committee? 
Does the gentleman back him up? 

Mr. BERGER. I do not know Mr. Olmsted, but I suppose 
as he appeared for the union, I back him up. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would know that you would back him 
up. Now, listen to what he said yesterday before your Com- 
mittee on Immigration. Mr. Allen Seymour Olmsted, of Phila- 
delphia, appearing for the American Civil Liberties Union, yes- 
terday testified before the Committee on Immigration that an 
alien here in the United States should have the right to espouse 
communism and to preach the overthrow of this Government 
by force and violence if he wanted to. 

Mr. BERGER. Who said that? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Allen Seymour Olmsted, 
delphia. 

Mr. BERGER. Were you there when he said it? 

Mr. BLANTON. No; but I got it from the committee to-day 
when I found out you were going te speak. And | am itv 
formed by the committee that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
{[Mr. Berorr} sat in the room during part of the hearing 
that has been going on there for the last two days. 

I did net want to go inte details on this subject because, in 
spite of his radicalism, personally I like some things about the 


I did not want to answer that. I just want 


of Phila- 
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gentleman from Wisconsin—most of all his frankness in admit- 
ting that he is a radical. 

Mr. SYHPHENS. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. BLANTON. In a moment. The one thing I like about 
the gentleman from Wiscousin is the fact that he is always 
frank and he is unafraid and says what he thinks. When he 
ix a radical he admits it. 

Mr. BERGER. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. And he is a radical of the first water. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, If the gentleman will answer me a ques- 
tion, T will. 

Mr. BERGER. Oh, yes; I will answer any number of ques- 
Lions, 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman sent his recommen- 
dation out to California to Governor Richardson to pardon 
gnother radical, Miss Charlotte Anita Whitney, what did he 
have in mind in trying to release that woman back on the 
public’ 

Mr. BERGER. IT have never met her, but from what I heard 
about her she is one of the noblest women in America. Now 
listen, Mr. BLANTON——-- 

Mr. BLANTON. 1 will yield if a moment. I want to get 
that “noblest woman in America” out of the way first. 

Mr. BERGER. Yes; one of the noblest women in America 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me see whether our colleagues here will 
agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin on that or not. The 
gentioman says she is one of the noblest women in America. 
That is his idea of her. 

Mr. BERGER. That is my idea. 

Mr. BLANTON. Let me show you more about her. She has 
been convicted of syndicalism in California. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentieman yield now? 

Mr. BLANTON. In just a minute. 

Mr. BERGER. Do you know what syndicalisin is? I do not 
believe you do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have read the law of California, and 1 
know what it is there, and for the violation of which Miss 
Charlotte Avita Whitney was indicted, convicted, and is pow 
serving her sentence. 

CALIFORNIA SYNDICALISM LAW 

Ilere is what syndicalism means in California: 


Criminal syndicalism is defined by the act as “Any doctrine or precept 
advocating, teaching, or aiding and abetting commission of crime, 
sabotage (unlawful and malicious physical damage or injury to physical 
property), or unlawful acts of force and violence or unlawful methods 
of terrovism, as a means of accomplishing a change in industrial owner- 
ship or control or effecting any political change.” 


California passed that law in 1919. It was to curb the 
emissaries of Soviet Russia, who were inciting sabotage in an 
ultempt to bolshevize the State of California. Charlotte Anita 
Whitney, a graduate of Wellesley College, rich and influential, 
was convicted on February 20, 1920, for “ advocating, teaching, 
and abetting criminal syndicalism with the Communist Labor 
Party.” Her association, John C. Taylor, was also convicted on 
the same charge for the same offense. She has spent nearly 
six vears exhausting her rights of appeal up to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, all of which have decided against 
her. The courts decided that this law does not violate the 
guaranties of the Constitution of California or of the United 
States, and that it does not curb free speech or a free press, 
under the proper meaning of those terms in said Constitutions. 


DECISION BY PRESENT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 


Hon. Curtis D. Wilbur, the present Secretary of the Navy, 
was then the chief justice of the Supreme Court of California 
and rendered the opinion in the Taylor case, which involved the 
sume facts and principles of law as did that of Charlotte Anita 
Whitney. I quote the following from Chief Justice Wilbur's 
opinion: 


In the platform and the program of the Comnrunist Labor Party the 
organization declares itself in “complete accord with the principles 
of communism as laid down in the manifesto of the Third International 
formed at Moscow,” and calls upon the working class to organize and 
train itself for the capture of state power by the establishment “ of 
organs of administration created and controlled by the masses them- 
selves, such as, for example, the soviets of Russia.” 

The appellant outlined an ambitious plan concerning the tactics 
to be used in accomplishing the ends of the Communist Labor Party. 
His plan, according to his program, was to bring about a general 
strike of the workers in all indpstries and in all governmental offices. 
The Army and Navy and the police forces of the country would be 
paralyzed by the general strike and the failure of telephones and 
telegraph, the railroads, and food supply. The red guard, of which he 
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was to be the organizer, was to step in and immediately take contr 
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of all State, county, and city offices which were to be ruled and tin 
erned by those who were in the “inner circle,” or those who wors to 
be recognized as leaders of the revolution. This red guard, a ording 
to the testimony, was to be in process of organization through t! oo 
interested in the revolution, to be assembled the moment the genera) 


strike was called. This inner circle of leaders of the revolution y 18 
designated by the number “77.” Taylor referred to the uprisin: es 
the “ bloody revolution.” 

The red guard it was planned, would seize the police stations 4 d 
take the banks, moving all the currency and coin to one central place 
there to be held by the guard. All newspapers in the locality w ta 
to be seized, except one, which “as a matter of revolutionary tactics” 


should be spared as a medium of spreading the propaganda of the 
revolutionists. 


BERGER SAYS “ONE OF THE NOBLEST WOMEN IN AMERICA” 


Now, remember that our colleague from Wisconsin [\r 
Bercer] says that Charlotte Anita Whitney is “one of the 
noblest women in America.” 

_ Is she? Does his estimate comport with our estimate 
Should her statue be placed in the “ Hall of Fame”? Let ys 
see about it. 

Here is the San Francisco Chronicle, published in San Fray- 
cisco, Calif., issue of Tuesday, February 16, 1926, just Inst 
month, and from the first page I read the following about this 
“noblest woman in America.” 

Mr. BERGER. One of them, I said. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; the gentieman from Wisconsin snid 
she was “one of the noblest women in America.” And I deny 
it. I read from said paper as follows: " 


Charlotte Anita Whitney advocates marriage of whites and blacks. 
A plea for the abolishment of all laws forbidding interracial marriages 
was made yesterday by Charlotte Anita Whitney, under 
in California for violation of the syndicalism law. 


The paper then quotes from a speech this Charlotte Anita 
Whitney made there the following: 


If a full-grown man and woman wish to live together as man and 
wife, it is only decent to allow them to do so, no matter what their 
color. Our laws forbidding intermarriage of negroes and whites re- 
duce the colored girl to the position ef a dog without the respect which 
should be accorded human beings and without redress of wrong accord- 
ing to the white woman. 


conviction 


And this San Francisco Chronicle says that— 


Applause greeted Miss Whitney’s remarks from 50 or so women 
gathered for tea. 


They were women undoubtedly who were sympathizers of 
her radical cause, and yet the gentleman from Wisconsin [ Mr. 
Bercer] says “ she is one of the noblest women in America.” 

Mr. BERGER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. 

Mr. BERGER. Now, I do not agree with Miss Whitney as 
to her ideas about admixture of races, yet a person may be 
one of the noblest in the country and still believe in it. I 
do not believe in race mixture—but what has that to do 
with Miss Whitney being a syndicalist? Moreover, I want 
the gentleman-——— 

Mr. BLANTON. My time is not yet up, but will the gen- 
tleman from Iowa yield me 10 minutes more? I am going 
to give the country the facts about these prominent “ Radi- 
eals,” if I can have the time. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Lowa. I will yield the gentleman 10 
minutes. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas is _ recog- 
nized for 10 additional minutes. 

Mr. BERGER. Does the gentleman from Texas know 
what syndicalism is? 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, yes; I have called attention to the law 
of California. 

Mr. BERGER. That is nothing; the law might have been 
framed by a man who does not know what syndicalism 
means. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the trouble about the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. Brerorr}] he does not care to recognize 
laws, after law-making bodies pass them. 

Mr. BERGER. Oh, I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. He does not care about law or about the 
Constitution of the country. I do not yield for any inter: 
polated statement, and I will not let it go into my speech. 
am going to cut it out, because I did not yield. The gentleman 
can not splice my speech with his unauthorized interpolations 
in that way, because I am going to cut them out. If he desires 
me to‘yield, he must first get permission. 
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RADICALS EVERYWTIERE REQUESTED ITER PARDON 


Form all parts of the United States radicals beseiged Govy- 
ernor Richardson, of California, with requests for him to pardon 
charlotte Anita Whitney. They brought every pressure pcs- 
sible to bear wpon him. He had to be brave to withstand them 
And from his replies to them all I quote the following sentences : 


Her powerful influence and wealth have kept her out of prison for 
pearly six years. Other violators of this law, who have lacked thiy 
iniluence, have been serving their terms in prison. 

Many others have written and telegraphed me regarding this case, 

While I am governor I propose to stand staunchly for the laws of 
the State and to support the Constitution. Those who have been con- 
yicted, after fatr trials by juries, sustained by decistons of courts, can 
pot expect to escape punishment of their crimes by appealing to me. 
It is my duty to stand up for the laws and to protect society, and I 
will not issue pardons merely because of popular clamor. 

Yours sincerely, 


1926 


FRIEND WILLIAM RICHARDSON, Governor. 


It took a brave governor te write that kind of a letter to 
radicals. Oh, that every State in the United States had that 
kind of a governor! I respectfully salute Hon. Friend William 
Richardson, Governor of the great State of California. 

TRNBTS OF VICTOR BERGER’S FAITH 


Our colleague from Wisconsin [Mr. Berarr] says that, while 
he was one of those who requested the Governor of California 
to pardon Charlotte Anita Whitney, he does not agree with her 
when she so strongly advocates the intermarriage between 
negroes and white people, though he is willing to state that, 
in his opinion, she is “one of the noblest women—— 

Mr. BERGDR. One of the noblest women in the country. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; “one of the noblest women in Amer- 
ier.” I now want to show you what the gentleman himself 
bas said. Now, listen! On February 16, 1926, is not it funny 
how these radicals all talk on the same day? You know 
Charlotte Anita Whitney made her statement out In California 
on February 16, 1926, and on February 16, 1926, we find 
our colleague, Vicror Brerorr, here in the House of Representa- 
tives also spouting, and tet me ‘show you what he spouted. 
{Laughter.] Here is what he said from this forum, and I will 
read you from page 4107 of the ConGressronaL Recoxp of 
February 16, 1926, the following excerpts from his remarks: 

But the War of 1812 could have been avoided, and it brought us 
neither honor nop profit. 


Mr. BERGER. Ii did not. 
Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to let the gentleman thus 
intersperse my speech unless I desire to leave his imterpolations 


in for emphasis. [Laughter.] I quote further frem his re- 
marks in the Recorp: 


While school histories make much of General Jackson’s @efense of 
New Orleans and of the battle on Lake Bric, this is simply a camou- 


flage In order to avoid telling the school children that in that war 
we were licked practically all the time. 


Mr. BERGER. That is the truth. 
Mr. BLANTON. Just what was the gentleman's purpose in 


thus discounting his own United States? But let me quote him 
further: 


Such knowledge might be detrimental to their childish war patriot- 
ism. The historical fact is that our troops ran away in Indiana; they 
ran away in Michigan— 

Mr. BERGER. They did. 

Mr. BLANTON. Did they? And is the gentleman elated over 
it, and bragging to the world about it? But let me finish quot- 
ing what he said: 

And they finally, In 1814, ran away at Bladensburg, right near here, 
although our soldiers outnumbered the British aix to one. The British 
soldiers had a mock meeting of Congress and declared the United 
States dissolved and America a British colony. Great Britain was 


very busy all the time with Napoleon; otherwise we might have fared 
very badly. 


What was his purpose in putting that in the Recorp? 
Mr. BERGER. Read the entire speech. 


Mr. BLANTON. Was it patriotic or umpatriotic? Was he 


trying te inspire patriotism and love ef country within the 


hearts of the hundreds of thousands of new foreigners who 
are coming into the United States each year, and not even the 
anarchists of whom does the gentleman and his American Civil 
Liberties Union want us to have the power to deport? It 
surely could not be his purpose to attempt to breed contempt 
for the United States and our Government in the hearts of the 
newcomers and the children of America. Just what was his 
real purpose? 
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Was it for that fimg or against that flag? Was it in favor 
of teaching patriotism to the American children, or was it to 
teach them to have contempt for their Nation? If the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Brercer} does not like the United 
States let him go back to Germany. [Applause.] 

Mr. BERGER. I do like the United States. 
only reason why I stuy here. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then he ought to quit making fun of his 
own Government. I have been fighting radicals ever since I 
have been in Congress. 

Now, in his speech he tries to reflect upon Hon. Francis 
Ralston Welsh, one of the noblest men in this country. Do 
you know what he has been doing for 10 years? He has been 
spending his valuable time and money to keep radicalism out 
of the Government. He is a leading Republican, yet I am one 
Democrat who takes his hat off to Francis Ralston Welsh. God 
bless him, if you Republicans were all like him I weuld be 
sorely tempted to vote with you, if he were a candidate for 
President. [Laughter and applause. ] 

The gentleman from Wisconsin can not make a speech with- 
out jumping en Judge Elbert H. Gary, of New York. He 
thinks it is pepular with the American Civil Liberties Union 
for him to attack Gary. I hold no brief for Elbert H. Gary and 
I do not defend any Steel Trust, but I want to tell you, standing 
here on the floor of the House, that from the bottom of my 
heart I believe Judge Elbert H. Gury a good man and a bene- 
factor of humanity and of mankind. Elbert H. Gary has on 
his pay roll to-day 68000 Americans. He is paying them an 
average salary of $1,904 each. They are becoming stockholders 
in his companies. That is what Elbert H. Gary is doing, and 
if the gentleman from Wisconsin has the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people at heart he ought to take off his hat to Elbert H. 
Gary for furnishing jobs and livelihood and food for the fam- 
ilies of 68,000 Americans. If the gentleman from Wisconsin 
were furnishing the jobs——— 

Mr. BERGBHR. The Milwankee Leader furnishes jobs for 
164, and we pay them a better average wage than does Mr. 
Gary. We pay union wages to printers; that meuwns the best 
wages. 

Mr. BLANTON. Since he seeks it, I am going to compare 
the usefulness to hnmanity of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Bercer] with that of Judge Elbert H. Gary: The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Berorr] says that his paper 
furnishes a job for 164 men and Judge Elbert H. Gary fur- 
nishes a job for 68,000. Some of these days I am going to 
Milwaukee with the gentleman from Wisconsin, and I am 
going to face his bunch of radicals and tell them where their 
friend Bererr is leading them. He is leading them to damna- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to print in the Recorp later on 
as soon as I can compile them the number of radical news- 
papers published in the United States. 

Mr. BERGER. Po not forget the Milwaukee Leader. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, the list will certainly inelude the 
gentleman's paper. Il. want to show what a menace they are 
and you have no idea of the great number that is now pub- 
lished weekly in the United States. 

Mr. SCHAFER rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, there is quite a difference between 
the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scwarer] and the other 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Brreern.] 

Mr. SCHAFHDR, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman certainly does not agree 
with his colleague? 

Mr. SCHAFER. On many things I do not agree with him; 
and there are many with which I do agree. The gentleman 
from ‘Texas is asking wianimous consent to publish the names 
of the radical papers. In order to do it, I wish he would give 
us a definition of a radical. Take the definition of Webster's 
dictionary. 

Mr. BLANTON. I prefer my own. It is more modern. A 
radical is a person who does net believe in law and order, a 
person who believes in overthrowing the ‘Government by force 
and violence. A radical, m its real sense, is one who does not 
believe in government. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Where does the gentleman get that defi- 
nition? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
them. 

Mr. BERGER. Will the 
enlighten him. {Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. In just .a minute I will yicléd. The gentle 
man. from Wisconsin [Mr. Beracer) in his speech to-day said 
that .1 was not famibiar with the history of my party. He said 
“my Democratic Party owed its origin to demagogues and 


That is the 


It is my own, based upon my study of 


gentleman yield? I want to 
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anarchists,” and he mentioned as one of these demagogues and 
anarchists the great Thomas Jefferson. 

Mr. BERGER. He was. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not like to call the gentleman from 
Wisconsin {Mr. Bercer] to order, but he is violating the rule 
of the House by interrupting from his seat. 

Mr. BLANTON. Oh, do not worry about him; I am going 
to cut all that mess out, anyway. 

Mr. DENISON. But the rest of the House is interested in 
the matter as well as the gentleman from Texas. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is well taken. The 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer] should not address 
the speaker without first addressing the Chair and being 
yielded to. 

Mr. BLANTON. The difference between the gentleman from 
Texas and the gentleman from Wisconsin {Mr. Bererer] is that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin's idea of an anarchist is “ Thomas 
Jefferson,” who believed in government, who fought for gov- 
ernment, who wrote the Declaration of Independence for this 
Government which has lasted through a century and a half. 
My idea of an anarchist is one who would “ make fun of our 
generals in the War of 1812” and say that “ we are fooling our 
school children because we do not tell them that while we out- 
numbered the British six to one we ran away from thein like a 
bunch of cowards in every battle.” 

My idea of an anarchist is a man like the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr, Beroer], a man like William Z. Foster, a man 
like that fellow, Allen Seymour Olmsted, who appeared here 
before the Immigration Committee yesterday and said that “ it 
was all right for a person to preach communism and the over- 
throw of this Government by force and violence.” The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin [Mr. Bercer] recently has come to the 
defense of that young 26-year-old Harvard anarchist who has 
been leading the strike in Passaic, N. J. He defends him, and 
he is a communist of the first water. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. The Revolution was not a revolution against 
law. It was a revolution because law was being violated. 

Mr. BLANTON, Of course. That is the proper distinction, 
and the gentlefuan from Wisconsin has never been able to dis- 
cern it. 


Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFFER. Webster's Dictionary defines “ radical” 
as— 


A root, or radical, part; hence a support or foundation; a funda- 
mental; a basis or basic principle. 


[Laughter. ] 

I do not think there is anything communistic about a radical. 

Mr. BLANTON. The definition that I gave the gentleman 
was from BLANToN’s dictionary. [Laughters] I am an expert 
on radicals and radicalism. I have been studying the sub- 
ject for 20 years. I know almost more about radicals than 
the man who wrote that dictionary, because I have watched 
them here in the very Halls of Congress. 

What are we going to do about it? What is the motive of 
the gentleman? What has he in view in all of this doctrine? 
To break the Government down? What better government does 
he want? Does he want a government like the Soviet of 
Russia, where neither life, liberty, nor property is safe or 
sacred? Is that the kind of government he wants to give us 
here? The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Brercer] is almost 
too old to reform, but he ought to begin even now. [Laughter.] 
The primaries are to come within a few months. The gentle- 
man just did get over the line the last time with 594 votes. 
He had better be careful, because I am told that in the great 
State of Wisconsin the great Republican Party was born. 
Some of these days those Republicans there are going to get 
right. They are not going to let any more men come here 
to make speeches like the gentleman from Wisconsin made on 
February 16, 1926, especially since he says that Charlotte 
Anita Whitney, who preaches that whites and negroes should 
marry, “is one of the noblest women in the United States.” 
The people of Wisconsin are going to think seriously about 
these things between now and the primary and between now 
and November. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will yield to the gentleman in a moment. 
IT have much that should be said in reply to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Bercrr] and I have not the time to say it. I 
must quote what, through its resolution at its last convention 
in Washington, the Daughters of the American Revolution, on 
April 25, 1925, said: 
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PEOPLE URGED TAKE STEPS TO FOIL PLOTTERS—PURPOSE OF GIG \\ rio 
CONSPIRACY IS TO SET UP SOVIET GOVERNMENT 
[By Assoctated Press] 

WasnHinoron, April 25.—The Daughters of the American Revolution 
to-day went on record in favor of an extensive campaign in every Stara 
against ‘‘red internationalists"’ and the annual enrollment of aliens, 
A resolution declared that the “ plan for destructive revolution in tho 
United States is not a myth but a proven fact.” Emissarles, 4; is 
said, are planning to overthrow the present Government, setting up 
a communist soviet rule in its place. 

A well-organized and far-reaching program, the resolution said, jn. 
cludes Russian recognition, peace propaganda, total disarmament, de. 
struction of courts, indiscriminate attacks on Government and offic ials, 
organizing communist units within Army and Navy personnel, 
“to create and develop class consciousness and hatred.” 

“The Moscow international communist organizations are Increasing 
at a tremendous rate,” the resolution declared, “and sweeping thoy. 
sands of unsuspecting pactiets into cooperation with the communist 
program, camouflaged as ‘measures for peace’ for the eee of 
appeal, but in reality paving the way for red revolution.” 

Action on alien enrollment followed an address by Secretary Davis, 
urging it. 


No society in the whole United States is more loyally pa- 
triotic than the Daughters of the American Revolution. I am 
proud that my own daughter has membership in this organiza. 
tion. I now yield to my young friend from Wisconsin [Mr, 
SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman take the definition of 
radical from the BLANTON dictionary and the definition in the 
Webster Dictionary and place them side by side? 

Mr. BLANTON. Surely I am not stepping on the toes of 
my young friend from Wisconsin? He is not in this category, 
is he? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER. I merely want to set the gentleman right. 
He is trying to say that a radical is an anarchist, and a raidi- 
cal may be, according to the BLanton dictionary, but he is not 
according to Webster’s Dictionary. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScHAFER] approve of William Z. Foster? 

Mr. SCHAFER. No; I do not. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does the gentleman approve of that young 
fellow from Philadelphia, Allen Seymour Olmsted, who yester- 
day testified before the Committee on Immigration, represent- 
ing the American Civil Liberties Union? 

Mr. SCHAFER. If the testimony is as the gentleman has 
given it, I do not approve of him in so far as that testimony 
is concerned. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then what is the matter with the gentle- 
man, # I have not stepped on his toes? [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Teras 
has expired. 

Mr. DICKINSON of Iowa. 
committee do now arise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Haw ey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill H. R. 
10425, the legislative appropriation bill, had come to no resolu- 
tion thereon. 


RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL TOLERATION—THE MARYLAND RELIGIOUS 
TOLERATION ACT OF 1649 IN ITS RELATION TO STATE RIGHTS 


Mr. HILL of Maryland. 

The SPEAKER. 
rise? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, yesterday was “ Mary- 
land Day,” the two hundred and ninety-second anniversary of 
the landing of the Maryland colonists at St. Clements Isle. 
Last night the Maryland Pilgrims Association commemorated 
this event by a Maryland Day celebration in the Loyola High 
School Hall, and I ask unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by printing in the Recorp the address I then made on 
religious and political toleration. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp an address which he made 
last night. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none, 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE JOHN PHILIP HILL, OF MARYLAND, BEFOR® 
THE MARYLAND PILGRIMS ASSOCIATION, AT THE MARYLAND DAY CELE- 
BRATION, THURSDAY, MARCH 25, 1926, IN THE LOYOLA HIGH SCHOOL 
HALL, BALTIMORE, MD., ON THE SUBJECT “ RELIGIOUS AND POLITICAL 
TOLERATION ” 


State rights means local self-government. 
means toleration. 


and 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the 


Mr. Speaker—— 
For what purpose does the gentleman 


‘Local self-government 
It is therefore not improper for me to consider 
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this subject under the title of “ Religious and Political Toleration” 
when you ask me to discuss State rights. 

We are celebrating Maryland day. We are thereby commemorating 
the planting on this continent for the first time of toleration and true 
local self-government. On March 1634, the Maryland colonists 
landed on St. Clements Island, St. Mary's County. They established 
there a form of government based on the English common law, which 
made coherent and made effective self-government in what was in 
those days the most vital consideration in men's minds—the subject 
of religion. Intolerance in religion means intolerance in local self- 
government, and for the first time on this continent true tolerance 
was instituted by the Calvert colonists. 

Government in New England was different. The Puritans came to 
New England to obtain religious freedom for themselves, not to grant 
religious freedom to others. In New England the Puritan Church was 
the established church in many States until long after the Revolu- 
tion. The minister of the Puritan Church was the dominating factor 
in local government and very often in addition to being minister he 
was representative of his township in the general court or in the 
legislature, whichever the legislative body happened to be called. 
In order to enjoy civil rights in New England membership in tha 
church was a prerequisite. The faith of the Puritan was a splendid 
faith, but the system of government of the Puritan was not based 
on either religious or governmental toleration. 

Ilere in Maryland was planted a system both of religious and politi- 
eal toleration. 

We people in Maryland place our faith in certain practical, very 
simple, and entirely businesslike principles which are to be found in 
the Declaration of Independence, the Bill of Rights, and the Maryland 
constitution, but which really go back for their origin to the Mary- 
land religious toleration act of 1649. To-day many of us characterize 
the principles flowing from religious and civil toleration as the prin- 
ciples of the “ Maryland Free State." We mean by this that in mat- 
ters of government we render to Cesar the things that are Cwesar's, 
and to God the things that are God's. We mean by that, that in the 
division of governmental duties we owe to the Federal Government 
those duties required by Its Constitution and laws, and to the Mary- 
land State government those other and more local duties which are 
fundamentai to the people of our State. 

Civil liberty depends on religious liberty, and this colony was 
founded on the State rights doctrine of religious toleration. We must 
preserve this priceless heritage for our children. I am proud that in 
the Maryland General Assembly some of my children’s forefathers 
voted for the Maryland religious toleration act of 1649. I am also 
proud of the fact that another of my children’s forefathers in 1690, in 
the general court of Massachusetts, voted against prohibition, a gross 
form of intolerance; but I realize that the true theory of toleration in 
politics and in religion existed in Maryland to an extent never heard 
of in 1690 in Massachusetts, 


25, 


political toleration means, and then what Lord Baltimore and Mary- 
land have done to secure it for us and fur our country. 

Toleration means that while one person considers a certain principle 
or thing the best of its kind, he is willing that other people should 
believe, and act on the belief, that another principle or thing is just 
as good or better. It means that although one person does not like 
noise or thinks that it should be made in a certain way, he is yet 
willing to allow his neighbors to fire of cannon or firecrackers on the 
Fourth of July and to do it as seems best to them, so long as they do 
not interfere with his own rights. 

Toleration as applied to religion means that although one person 
considers the principles and practices of a certain denomination to be 
the best, he is yet willing that others should hold other principles 
and worship under other forms. It means that Catholics, Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Methodists, Baptists, or other divisions of the 
Christian Church or those of the Jewish faith shall be allowed to wor- 
ship God in their own way, without molestation or reproach. 

It is hard for us to-day to realize that there was ever a time when 
this was not so, yet for centuries before the settlement of Maryland 
men and women were put to death and persecuted in all manner of 
Ways because the people in power thought that there was but one way 
of worshiping God, and that the particular way in which they them- 
selves did it was the one and only way. The history of Europe is 
full of examples of this. In order properly to consider political tolera- 
tion, which interpreted in modern phrase means State rights, let us 
think a little about religious toleration. 

The Pilgrims and the Puritans came to New England because they 
were persecuted in England; the Catholics came to Maryland for the 
same reason, and a similar cause led the Quakers to Pennsylvania, 
But the Puritans did not come to America to establish a place of 
religious toleration. They came to secure for themselves freedom to 
worship God in their own particular way, yet they were not believers 
in toleration. Their way, they believed, was the proper and only way, 
and so they persecuted and drove out all who disagreed with them. It 
was this persecution that led Roger Williams and his people to found 
the settlements of Rhode Island, 
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First we must consider what religious toleration means, then what 
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Matters were not so, however, in Maryland. The charter by which 
King Charles granted the Province of Maryland to Lord Baltimore gave 


him virtual control of religious matters in the new colony. He could 
found what churches he chose and ordain what forms he should desire. 
A power was placed in his hands that might have been used to greatly 
harass and discomfort those who differed from him and the majority 
of his first colonists in religious belief, but Cecilius, the then Lord 
Baltimore, was a broad-minded and good man as well as an ardent 
believer in the teachings of his own church. His first and chief con- 
cern was the welfare of his province and of all his people. He had 
the wisdom, rare at that time, to gain peace for the adherents of his 
own faith by allowing peace to those of other creeds rather than by 
attempting to secure by force and persecution the supremacy of his 
own church. He exercised wisely the power conferred upon him. He 
promised to the people who should settle in his new colony that In this 
province they might have a general toleration by which “ all sorts who 
professed Christianity in general might be at liberty to worship God 
in such manner as was most agreeable to their respective judgments 
and consciences, without subject to any penalties whatever for their 
so doing, provided the civil peace was preserved.” 

On March 25, 1634, the Maryland colonists landed on St. Clements 
Island. It is recorded that they erected a cross made of a tree and 
celebrated mass under the forms of the Church of Rome, but the 
leaders of the expedition had been instructed by Lord Baltimore to 
refrain from all religious discussions and quarrels and to allow to the 
Protestants full rights to worship in their own way. 

Maryland was founded as a Christian colony, and in {ft all men were 
free to worship as their conscience should direct. This policy bas been 
commemorated by one of the most beautiful of the paintings on the 
walls of the new courthouse in Baltimore, where Lord Baltimore is 
represented standing with a Catholic priest and a Protestant winister 
who between them hold the Edict of Toleration, On such promises and 
in such manner Maryland was founded, and during the years of toil 
and difficulty that followed the first settlement this policy was faith- 
fully carried out by those who ruled on behalf of Lord Baltimore. The 
records of the colony show the prompt punishment of various people 
who endeavored to stir up religious dissension or who spoke with dis- 
respect of the religious beliefs of others. 

In 1649, while the civil war between the King and the Puritan 
Parllameut was raging in England, a statute was passed that recorded 
among the written laws’ of the colony the early promise of Cecilius 
Calvert. And thus was formally enrolled the policy on which Lord 
Baltimore had founded Maryland. The designation of this statute was 
“An act concerning religion,” and under that title was passed a law 
whose liberal provisions were in force in but few other places in the 
civilized world, and in no other place in America, This act is known 
as the religious toleration act. The most important part of it should 
be known by all of us. It is as follows—lI give it in its own form: 

“And whereas the enforcing of the conscience in matters of religion 
hath frequently fallen out to be dangerous consequence in those com- 
monwealths where it hath beene practiced, and for the more quiet and 
peacable government of this province, and the better to preserve 
mutuall love and unity amongst the inhabitants here. Bee it there 
fore also by the lord proprietory with the advice and assent of this 
assembly ordained and enacted, except as in this present act is before 
declared and set forth; that no persons whatsoever within this province 
or the islands, ports, harbours, creeks, or havens thereunto belonging, 
professing to believe in Jesus Christ, shall from henceforth be any 
waise troubled, molested, or discountenanced, for or in his or her 
religion, nor in the free exercise thereof, * *® * nor any way 
compelled to beleefe or exercise of any religion against his or her 
consent.” 

In another section severe penalties are prescribed against persons 
who shall apply to others offensive names on account of their religion. 

To-day, in an era of entire liberty of thought and action, when 
religious discussion occupies a minor place in the public interest, it 
is difficult to place a just value upon such an act as this. We must 
understand the conditions of affairs at the time of its enactment. In 
those days religion was the important topic of everyday life in 
America as well as in Europe and England. A man’s right to hold 
property, his right to vote, and often his right to personal safety, de- 
pended upon his conformity with the established church. Examples of 
religious intolerance and disturbances in the Colonies are not hard to 
find. The Quakers were beaten in Massachusetts, the Catholics were 
persecuted in many places, and the few Puritans who strayed into 
Virginia soon found it advisable to leave. The church and the State 
were one, and any opposition to the church was treated as treason to 
the State. Ann Hutchinson and many of her followers were put on 
trial in Massachusetts for sedition because of the religious views they 
held. Seventy-six of those who shared her beliefs were disarmed, some 
were disfranchised, others fined, and still others made so uncomfortable 
that they removed themselves and their families from the Common- 
wealth. . 

For matters of religion men and women were ready to die or incur 
the penalties of treason, An example of the latter is the oft-repeated 
story of Endicott, at one time Governor of Massachusetts. You are 
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familiar with the #tory of how, excited by the teachings of Roger 
Williams, he became so heated that in token of bis hatred of the 
symbols of the Church of Rome he cut the cross of St. George from 
the English flag with his sword. 

It was not until the last century that the Puritan form of worship, 
Congregationnlism, ceased to be the established religion of some of the 
New England States, and for its support all people were taxed, irre- 
spective of whether or not they attended its service or held other 
leilefs. 

Since 1649 the church and State have been by the supreme law sepa- 
rate and independent im Maryland. For over 292 years the people of 
Marvlend have been permitted to worship God, each tn his own way, 
free from any molestation or reproach and unburdened by forced tax 
or contribution for any religious purpose. This Is the contribution of 
Maryland to the cause of religious freedom, and it justly takes rank as 
one of the greatest contrilations to the cause of liberty In the history 
of civilization. 

The people of Maryland are etrongly imbued with the principle of 
political and religious toleration. We believe that in the State of 
Maryland we have a right to decide for ourselves sumptuary laws, mat- 
ters of local control, and local bebavtor. We accord freely to the people 
of the othor States entire toleration in their local self-government, and 
we conceive that the Inherent spirit of the Declaration of Independence 
and of the Constitation are based on polities] and religions toleration. 

Such were the principles of the people who founded Maryland nearly 
800 years ago. ‘The General Assembly of Maryiand on Saturday, the 
2tst of April, 1649, ordered the payment of a bill of 500 pounds of 
tobacco to Captain Vaughan “for goeing to the Easterne Shore and 
sending downe a Boate and hands to St. Maries.” Soon after this 
coordination between St. Marys and the Eastern Shore the religious 
toleration act was passed. 

All of Maryland to-day cherishes the same views on religious and 
politieal toleration in relation to local rights. One of the most re- 
cont expressions of political toleration is contained in “ The Eastern 
Shore declaration” of August, 1926. Leaving out a pledge of sup- 
port to these who favor its principles, this declaration ts as follows : 

“The prevalent and rapid extension of Federal power into fields 
not properly national in scope but pertaining exclusively to the inter- 
nal affairs of the several States and to the most intimate concerns of 


‘their people, is ench as to arouse both indignation and alarm among 


all who are devoted to the principles on which the Government of the 
United States was founded. This tendency is destructive of that local 
self-covernment in local affairs without which no government can 
snecessfully operate over so vast a territory as the United States, and 
contains within itself the seeds of Inevitable disunion. 

“Home rule in purely domestic affairs is the principal bulwark of 
the Union. It ts alvo the chief bulwark of individual liberty, because 
while men may often be oppressed by those at a distance who are un- 
nequainted with local needs, yet they are not likely long to be tyrannized 
over by their friends and neighbors. It is also the only effective safe- 
guard of the sanctity of law, because the people of no State or section 
of the country can be brought to respect a law which attempts to con- 
tro) their own local and personal affairs against their will. 

“This extension of Federal authority results first in the passing of 
laws by a national legisiatere which can not be acquainted with the 
needs of the verious States and their subdivisions. It results sec- 
ondly in the administration of such laws by a huge and expensive 
bureaveratic machine at Washington, Imstead of by local State or 
county officials, with whom the people of the State can deal person- 
alty. In this way the Government its getting further and further 
away from the people who have to live under it and the Inability of 
the citizens to exert an Influence on public affairs will result in a loss 
of Interest fm such affairs and threatens to destroy democratic gov- 
ernment, as it was conceived on the American Continent. 

“These principles have been flagrantly violated by Federal laws at- 
tempting to regulate purely local affairs, such as the construction and 
location of local roads and highways, and even such intimately per- 
sonal matters as food and drink. This violation ts no less objection- 
able whether the Fedcral control be exercised by the nefarious system 
of Federal aid, as tn the case of the maternity laws and the road laws, 
or by an abuse of the power of constitutional amendment, as fn the case 
of the Federal prohibition laws. 

“No better demonstration of the soundness of those principles need 
be sought than the evils which have resulted from the violation of 
them by the adoption of national prohibition. Reasonable and sane 
local-option laws, such as those in force on the Eastern Shore of Mary- 
land, commanded the respect of local sentiment and the all but uni- 
versal observance of the people, but when national prohibition was 
superadded our territory, Instead of becoming more temperate, became 
more intemperate. The attempt to govern our people by laws enacted 
not by themselves, but by the people of other States, has been, and of 
right ought to be, resented by our liberty-loving citizens. Before the 
cighteepth amendment our people were contented and law-abiding. 
Since the eighteenth amendment our eoasts and bays are filled with 
smugglers and our fields and forests with Miicit stifis, furnishing our 
people, young and old, with poisonous liquors : Therefore be it 
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“Resolved by this convention of Eastern Shoremen, assembled at 
Ocean City, Md., Auguat 29, 1925— 

“1. That we demand from Congress an immediate cessation of the 
tendency to concentrate at Washington control over the purely local 
concerns of the States, 

“2. That we demand a repeal of all laws which vest or attempt to 
vest in the Federal Government power over such local matters as edu- 
cation and roads, the prohibition or regulation of alcoholic liquors, or 
the like. 

“3. That we denounce as a contradiction in terms the doctrine 
reeently laid down, that each State ought to regulate its own affairs, 
but that it should be allowed to do so only so long as tt regulates 
them tm accordance with the wishes and dictates of other States 
through the Federal Government. 

“4. That we declare our unalterable opposition to the proposed 
child labor amendment to the Constitution of the United States, which 
would confer on Congress the power to regulate the labor of our cbil- 
dren in our homes and on our farms.” 

The [astern Shore declaration was unantmously adopted by the 
Home Rule Convention for the Eastern Shore of Maryland at Ocean 
City on the 29th day of August, 1925. 

To-day there is a great movement afoot throughout this Nation 
whose object is intolerance in local self-government. This movement 
is destructive of what we call State rights. No one has ever better 
expressed the trve doctrine of State rights than Lincoln, when be 
quoted from the second Republican platform as follows: “That the 
maintenance tnviolate of the rights of the States, and especially the 
right of each State to order and control its own domestic institutions 
according to its own judgment exclusively, is essential to that balance 
of power on which the perfection and endurance of our political fabric 
depends.” 

This is a declaration for both religious and political toleration. 
Maryland has made a great contribution to freedom. Is it to be 
wondered at that to-day we stand as formerly, for the principles of 
the religious toleration act of 1649, as did our forefathers? Is it to 
be wondered at that to-day to us in Maryland, religious and political 
toleration are vital in their relation to State rights and local self- 
government? Maryland was founded on those principles; Maryland 


has flourished on those principles; and Maryland to-day adheres to 
those principles. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to their appropriate committees 
as indicated below: 

8.68. An act authorizing Dominic I. Murphy consul general 
of the Wnited States of America, to accept a silver fruit bowl 
presented to him by the British Government; to the Commit- 
tee on Fo reign Affairs. 

$.952. An act authorizing. the Secretary of the Navy to de- 
liver to the State of Georgia the silver service presented to the 
United States for the battleship Georgia; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

S. 1223. An act for the relief of J. L. Flynn; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 1224. An act for the relief of John P. McLaughlin; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1809. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, 
Knox County, Ind. ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. ° 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. MceMiLLan, for three days, on account of public busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. Hut of Washington, for two days, on account of 
illness. 


To Mr. Hares, for three days, on account of public business. 
ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. DICKINSON eof lewa. Mr. Speaker, I move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 12 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
March 27, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 








COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Mareh 27, 1926, as reported to the 
committees : 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(20 a, mi) | 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
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COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To prevent fraudulent transactions respecting real estate ; 
to create a real-estate commission for the District of Colum- 
bia; to define, regulate, and license real-estate brokers and | 
real-estate salesmen; to provide a penalty for a violation of | 
the provisions hereof (H. R. 5189). 
COMMITTEE ON ROADS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the appropriation of certain moneys to aid in 
the construction of bridges across Red River in the State of 
Oklnhoma (H. R. 8773). 

Amending section 11 of the Federal highway act approved 
November 9, 1921, providing for the construction of primary or 
interstate highways in certain public-lands States (H. R. 
WA). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriations for the fiscal year ending June 50, 
1927, to enable the Chief Executive to continue the institution | 
and prosecution of suits to cancel certain leases of oil lands 
and incidental contracts, and for other purposes (H. Doc. No. 
232), was taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BURTON: Committee on Rules. 

tion regarding procedure in relation 





REPORTS OF BILLS AND 


H. Res. 189. A resolu- 
to independent offices 


appropriation bill; without amendment (Rept. No. 666). Re- | 
ferred to the House Calendar. | 
Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 8S. 1912. An act 


to provide a method for the settlement of claims arising against 
the Government of the United States in sums not exceeding 
$3,000 in any one case; with amendment (Rept. No. 667). | 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
9390. A bill to eliminate certain privately owned lands from 
the Rocky Mountain National Park and to transfer certain 
other lands from the Rocky Mountain National Park to the 
Colorado National Forest, Colo.; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 668). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. | 
9964. A bill releasing and granting to the city of Chicago | 
any and all reversionary rights of the United States in and to 
the streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dearborn addi- | 
tion to Chicago; without amendment (Rept. No. 669). Re- | 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of | 
the Union. 
Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 7470. A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
to the New York, Chicago & St. Louis Railway Co., its sue- 
cessors or assigns, a perpetual easement for railroad right 
of way over and upon Camp Sherman Military Reservation 
in the State of Ohio; with amendment (Rept. No. 670). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 9512. A bill to provide for appointing Army field clerks 
and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, warrant officers, United 
States Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 676). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 














REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND | 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7024. A bill 
for the relief of Walter Kent, jr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
671). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7522. A 
bill for the relief of William J. Nagel; without amendment 
Sas No. 672). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
louse, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7523. A 
bill for the relief of John G. Hohl; with amendment (Rept. No. 
673). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CARPENTER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 9135. A 
bill for the relief of Natalie Summers; without amendment 
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(Rept. No. 674). the Committee of the 
House. 


Mr. THOMAS: Committee on 


teferred to Whole 
Claims. H. R. 9237. A bill to 
reopen, allow, and credit $1,545 in the accounts of Maj. Harry 
L. Pettus, Quartermaster Corps (now deceased), for memorial 
tablet in the Army War College, as authorized by the act of 


| March 4, 1923, and certify the same to Congress, and to reim- 


burse the United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co. the amount 
paid by that surety company to the Government to settle said 
accounts; without amendment (Rept. No. 675). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the follewing bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (1. R. 8486) for the relief of Gagnon & Co. (Ine); 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 8564) for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia ; Com- 
mitiee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CARPENTER (by request): A bill (H. R. 10727) to 
upbuild the American merchant marine in foreign trade and 
to insure the replacement of vessels now in use; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 10728) authorizing the See- 
retary of War to convey to the Association Siervas de Maria, 
San Juan, P. R., certain property in the city of San Juan, 
P. R.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GREEN of lowa: A bill (H. R. 10729) to create a 
bureau of customs and a bureau of prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 10730) to incorporate 
Strayer College; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10731) to grant 
to the State of New York and the Seneca Nation of Indians 
jurisdiction over the taking of fish and game within the Alle- 
Cattaraugus, and Oil Spring Indian Reservations; to 
the Committee on Indian Affatrs. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (HH. R. 10752) to authorize the con- 
struction of necessary additional buildings at certain naval 
hospitals, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (1. R. 10733) to make addition to 
the Absarokee and Gallatin National Forests, and the Yellow- 
stone National Park, and to improve and extend the winter 
feed facilities of the elk, antelope, and other game animals of 
Yellowstone National Park and adjacent land, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands, 

By Mr. PEAVEY: A bill (H. R. 10734) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to fix the fees of jurors in the United States 
courts,” approved June 21, 1902; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 10735) to prevent fraud, 
deception, or improper practice in connection with business 
before the United States Patent Office, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 10736) to amend an act 
entitled “An act to limit the immigration of aliens into the 
United States, and for other purposes,” commonly known as 
the immigration act of 1924, approved Muy 26, 1924; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GIBSON: A bill (H. R. 10787) to amend the act ap- 
proved August 23, 1912, as amended by the act of February 28, 
1916, providing for establishment of efficiency ratings and pref- 
erence for persons honorably discharged from military or naval 
service employed in the civil service; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10738) to authorize the 
Secretary of Agriculture to pay the whole cost of constructing 
certain sections of the Roosevelt Highway within the exterior 
boundaries of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, Roosevelt 
County, Mont., from the Federal-aid funds apportioned to Mon- 
tana; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 10739) to prevent pur- 
chase and sale of public office; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. ~ 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 10740) to provide a pension 
for all soldiers and sailors who are wholly incapacitated to 
perform manual labor; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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MEMORIALS 


Under clanse 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BURDICK : Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Istand, recommending the passage of legislation 
providing for a breakwater at Sakonnet Point, R. 1.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. ALDRICIL: Memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Rhode Island, recommending the passage of legislation 
providing for a breakwater at Sakonnet Point, R. I.; te the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

iby Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memorial by the 
General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island, recommend- 
ing to Congress the passage of legislation providing for a 
brenkwater at Sakennet Point; to the Committee on Rivers 
und Harbors. 

By Mr. WELLER: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, with reference to an increase in pension for 
soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
insurrection, or the China relief expedition and to the widows 
and miner or helpless children of such sailers and soldiers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

Ky Mr. BKERS: A bill (H. R. 10741) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Caster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACK of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10742) to correct 
the military record of Frank H. Oliver; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (HL R. 10748) granting a pension to 
Sarah J. Campbell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (FL R. 10744) granting an increase 
of pension to Levina J. Kelly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10745) granting an increase of pension 
te Frances Leigh; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

ty Mr. CROSSER: A bill (H. R. 10746) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ferdinand Puehringer; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 10747) granting a pension 
to King M. Upchurch; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (HL. R. 10748) grant- 
ing a pension to Ambrose J. Kuhlman; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Ry Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill. (H. R. 10749) to cor- 
rect military record of Charles P. Wheeler; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Ry Mr. FRENCH: A bill (H. R. 10750) authorizing prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Kootenai River, Idaho, with a 
view to the control of floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 10751) to confer honorable 
discharge status on Hoiner Everon Amons; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GLYNN: A bill (71. R. 10752) granting an increase 
of pension to Charles J. Fitzgerald; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 10753) granting a pension to 
L.. R. Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10754) for the relief of William W. Ken- 
nedy; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (Hf. R. 10755) for the relief of 
Harlan Bergen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LUCK: A bill (H. R. 10756) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary BH. Rae; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Ry Mr. MAJOR: A bill (H. R. 10757) grauting an imcrease 
of pension to Mariel M. Masters; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAPES: A bill (H. R. 10758) granting an inereese 
of pension to Nanny Nathan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGDS: A bill (1. R. 10759) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Smuck; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10760) granting an increase of pension to 
Katherine Hrnst ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRATT: A bill (H. R, 10761) granting an increase 
of pension to Roba Dockstader; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Ry Mr. PURNBPLL: A bili (BH. R. 10762) granting a pension 
to Jennie Dye Barton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 10763) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Judah Howard ; to the Committoe 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROWROTTON: A bill (H. R. 10764) granting ay 
increase of pension to Magdalena Yoelle; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 10765) granting an 
increase of pension to Cass Jackson; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10766) granting an increase 
of pension to William J. White; to the Committce on Pensiuns. 





PETITIONS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1485. By Mr. BURTON: Resolution of the Slovene National 
Benefit Society of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the 
passage of the Aswell bill to provide for the registration 
of aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 2 

1485. Also, petition of divers merchants of Cleveland, Ohio, 
praying for the support of the Kelly-Capper bill; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1487. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of Senate of State of New 
York, in support of pensions to Spanish War, Philippine Insur- 
rection, and China Relief Expedition, and widows and orphans 
thereof; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1488. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Illinois Manufac- 
turers’ Association, protesting against a Federal department 
of education; to the Committee on Education. 

1489. Also, petition of Stev. Lodge 98, S. N. P. J., protesting 
against changes in the immigration law; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1490. Also, petition of the executive committee of the Du 
Page County Ameriean Legion, concerning certain proposed 
changes in the immigration act; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

1491. By Mr. GARBER: Indorsement of House bill 8132, 
granting relief to disabled Spanish-American War veterans, by 
the citizens of Lawton, Okla.; te the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1492. Also, letter from the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines, 
favoring House bill 3930; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1493. By Mr. GLYNN: Petition of Fraternal Order of Eagles, 
No. 1783, Winsted, Conn., favoring an increase of pensions for 
Spanish war veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1494. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
United States, against compulsory Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1495. Atso, petition of the Legislature of the State of New 
York, favoring the passage of the Knutson bill (H. R. 8132) 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
and sailors of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
or the China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1496. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of E. A. Moross and 63 
other residents of Mosherville, Mich., favoring the passage of 
the bill (H. R. 4040) to improve conditions in post offices of the 
fourth “class; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1497. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of several voters of Kandi- 
yohi, uring passage of House bills 71 and 7479; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

1498. Also, petition of Minneapolis Division, No. 117, Order of 
Railway Conductors, urging passage of Heuse bill 4013; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

1499. Also, petition of Minneapolis Central Labor Union, 
urging passage of House bill 8653; to the Committee on Labor. 

1500. Also, petition of the Southwestern Minnesota Federa- 
tion of Rural Letter Carriers, urging passage of House bill 7; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Reads. 

1501. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of 40 citizens of Joplin, 
Jasper County, Mo., protesting against compulsory Sunday ob- 
servance ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

7502. By Mr. OCONNELLE of New York: Petition of Maurice 
Simmons, past commander in chief of the United States Spanish 
War Veterans, favering the passage of House bill 8132, to in- 
crease pensions of Spanish War veterans, their widows, and de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1503. Also, petition of the Railway Business Association of 
Philadelphia, Pa., opposing the passage of Senate bill 2808, for 
regional appointment of Interstate Commeree Commissioners ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1504. Also, petition of the Veterans Association of Federal 
Employees, navy yard, New York, requesting for the sake of 
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economy and quick service that more Government ships should 
be repaired and reconditioned in the New York Navy Yard; to 
sho Committee on Naval Affairs. 

"i705. Also, petition of Luke H. Morris, of New York City, 
favoring the passage of the Smith bill (H. R. 12), a bill to 
pension veterans of the Indian wars and campaigns; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1506. Also, petition of the Merchants Association of New 
York, favoring the passage of House bill 7969, providing a bet- 
ter system of selecting and controiling customhouse brokers ; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1507. Also, petition of Theodore Otten, of New York City, 
favoring the passage of House bill 98, now House bill 8132, the 
Knutson bill, to increase pensions of Spanish War veterans, 
their widows and dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1508. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petitions of Ledge No, 265, 8, N. 
Pr. J., of South View, Pa.; Lodge No, 241, 8. N. P. J., Slovan, 
Pa.; and Lodge No. 138, 8. N. P. J., Canonsburg, Pa., protest- 
ing against the enactment of the bill introduced by Mr. Aswell, 
providing for registration of aliens in the United States; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1509. By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: Petition from Sterling and 
Padroni, Colo., protesting against the Sunday bills; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1510. By Mr. WELLER: Petition of Republican County 
Committee, New York, N. Y., for a repeal of the Volstead Act; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1511. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Mr. J. L. Harrison, of Dr. 
Millard P. Wilkins Chapter No. 8, of United States Veterans’ 
Bureau Hospital No. 98, Kerr, lll., urging the passage of House 
bill 4474, for the benefit of veterans of the World War; to the 
Committee en World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1512. Also, petition of D. P. Barker, urging the enactment of 
legislation increasing the pensions of the veterans of the Civil 
War and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





SENATE 
Saturpay, March 27, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rey. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Our heavenly Father, again do we approach the duties of 
the day. But grant that it may be with that consciousness of 
obligation to Thee that in all the duties which may await our 
attention there may be had the desire to honor Thee as well 
as to prosper the interests of the country. We acclaim at this 
season of the year the regnancy of Thy Son, our Savior, in 
our hearts and lives, that we may honor Him the king over us 
in all the relations we sustain, so that constantly we may 
honor Thee to the glory of Thy great name. Through Jesus 
Christ. Amen. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Thursday last when, on 
request of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris King Ransdell 
Bayard Foss La Follette Reed, Pa. 
Bingbam Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
Blease Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Borah George McKinley Shipstead 
Bratton Gillett McLean Shortridge 
Brookhart Glass McMaster Simmons 
Butler Got McNary Smoot 
Cameron Gooding Mayfield Stephens 
Capper Greene Means Swanson 
Caraway Hale Metcalf Trammell 
Copeland Harreld Moses Tyson 
Couzens Harris Norris Wadsworth 
Curtis Heflin Nye Walsh 
Dale Johnson + Oddie Warren 
Deneen Jones, N. Mex. Overman Watsen 
rit Jones, Wash. Phipps Wheeler 
Edge Kendrick Pine Williams 
Edwards Keyes Pittman Willis 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 


CLAIM OF NAT POYNTZ FOR ADJUSTED COMPENSATION—WOELD WAR. 


VETERANS’ BONUS 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have a short clipping 
from the New York Times of March 14, 1926, quite extensively 
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“Too OLD” 


tion in a letter from the Veterans’ Bureau headquarters in 
ington. 


member of Company C, Ninth Kentucky Cavalry. 
grade of fleld clerk with the Quartermaster Corps more than 40 years, 
and can not be retired because of the lack of any provision in the 
retiremeat laws which would include his case. 
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printed in other newspapers, with reference to the case of Nat 
Poyntz. 
gether with a letter from the United States Veterans’ Bureau 
on the same subject. 


I ask to have the clipping printed in the Recorp, to- 


There being no objection, the clipping and letter were ordered 


to be printed in the Reco, as follows: 


[From the New York Timnes, March 14, 1926] 
TO GET BONUS—WORLD WAR VETERAN AT 
RETIRED FROM ARMY 


80 CAN NOT BS 


Boston, March 13.—Nat Poyntz, 80 years old, field clerk attached 


to the Quartermaster Corps of the Regular Army here, the only Con- 
federate veteran on the active-duty rolls of the Army and the oldest 
man who served in the United States military forces during the World 
War, has been refused the soldiers’ bonus, 


“Too old,” was the reason assigned for the refusal of his applica- 
Wash- 


Poyntz served with Morgan's men during the Civil War, and was a 
Ile has beld the 


Unirep SratTes Vererans’ Bureau, 
Washington, March 25, 1926. 


Hon. Duncan U. Fiercuer, 


Untied States Senate, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator Fuiercmer: The director has instructed me to 
reply to your communication dated March 22, 1926, inclosing a news- 
paper clipping with regard to the status of the above-named veteran's 


claim for adjusted compensation. 


Section 501 of the adjusted compensation act provides as follows: 

“The director, upon certification from the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy, as provided in sectlon 303, is hereby directed to 
issue without cost to the veteran designated therein a nonparticipating 
adjusted service certificate of a face value equal to the amount in 
dollars of 20-year endowment insurance that the amount of his adjusted 
service credit increased by 25 per cent would purchase at his age on 
his birthday nearest the date of the certificate, if applied as a net 
single premium, calculated in gccordance with the accepted ectuarial 
principles and based upon the American Experience Table of Mortality 
and interest at 4 per cent per annum, compounded annually.” 

You will note from the above that the American Experience Table 
of Mortality serves as a basis for the computation of the: adjusted 
service certificate. However, the American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity does not include the ages of persons above 75 yoars. In this partic- 
ular case the veteran was 77 years of age. 

The bureau ts advised that the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives has reported out an amendment to the ad- 
justed compensation act which provides as follows: 

“In case of any veteran whose age at the time of making applica- 
tion is over 75 years, a certificate shall not be issued, but the full 
amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid to him itn cash tn a 
lump sum immediately upon the award of his claim, except that he 
bas died after making application, and before payment has been made 
to him, the amount of his adjusted service credit shall be paid in cash 
to the beneficiary named, or if the beneficiary dies before the veteran 
and no new beneficiary was named in the application, then te the 
estate of the veteran.” 

Similar cases of this nature are pending enactment of this legisla- 
tion, and you are advised that if the snme becomes law, appropriate 
action will be taken to extend the benefits of the amended legislation 
to this veteran. 

Mr. Peyutz’s adjusted service credit is $500. 

The inclosure accompanying your letter, together with a copy of this 
letter, are inclosed for your use. 

For the director ; 

Crartes FE. MCLHeARN, 
Assistant Director. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr, 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolution, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

H. R. 9966. An act granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, 
and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil 
War, and to widows of such soidiers and sailors; 

H. R. 10314. An act granting pensions ond increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. J. Res. 53. A joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act granting pensions and increase ef pensions te certain sol- 
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diers and sailors of the Civil War and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of the said war,” 
approved December 238, 1924. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The messige also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (H. R. 8925) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to enable the people of New 
Mexico to form a constitution and State government and be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States,” and it was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr. McNARY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the hill (H. R. 
8264) making appropriations for the Department of Agricul- 
ture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses, having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
foi lows , 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 28, 
87. 41, and 44. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 13, 14, 17, 
20, 21, 23, 24. 25, 26, 27, 31, 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 42, 43, 46, 48, 50, 
5S, 59, GO, 61, 62, and 63, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 10: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 10, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $4,653,000"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. | 

Amendment numbered 11: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 11, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $3,678,000”; and the Senate agree 
to the sume. 

Amendment numbered 12: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 12, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “* $750,000”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $6,940,653"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 16: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 16, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $9,477,763 "; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 18: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $12,300"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 19: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 19, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $495,094"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 22: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 22, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $368,280”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 29: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 29, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $3,333,055"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 30: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 30, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $3,908,055"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 88: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 38, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $500,220"; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 39: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 39, and 
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agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In liew of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $588,480"; and the Senate agree io 
the same. 

Amendment numbered 40: That the House recede from j;< 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 40 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
the sum proposed, insert “ $507,000’;; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 45: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 45. 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In liey 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $1,016,230"; and the Senate agree 
to the same, 

Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
50 of the bill, in line 10, strike out the words “this insect” 
and insert in lieu thereof the words “these insects”: and 
the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 49: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 49, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $2,625,168"; and the Senate 
agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 51: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 51, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $775,150”; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 52: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 52, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed, insert “ $2,421,607 "; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 53: That the House recede from its 
disugreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 53, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the sum proposed, insert “ $4,746,397 ”; and the Senate agree to 
the same. 

The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 54, 55, 56, 57, and 64. 

Cuas, L. McNary, 
W. L. JONES, 
LEE S. OVERMAN, 
Wa. J. Harris, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
WALTER W. MAGEE, 
Epwarp H. Wason, 
e J. P. BUCHANAN, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


ORDER FOR RECESS—THE CALENDAR 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until 12 o’clock Monday. I will state that it is the plan to 
have a call of the calendar this morning until 2 o'clock. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none; and it is so ordered. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to inquire if it 
is the intention to take up the calendar in its regular order 
under Rule VIII? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kansas can 
answer the question. 

Mr. CURTIS. It had been our intention to ask unanimous 
consent to consider only unobjected bills on the calendar, but 
I understand that one or two Senators would prefer to have the 
calendar called under Rule VIII, as they have some measures 
on the calendar which they want to have considered to-day if 
possible. Therefore it is the intention to have the call of the 
calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would there be objection to beginning 
where we left off when the calendar was last called? 

Mr. GOODING. I would have to object to that course. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. WARREN presented resolutions adopted by the Rock 
Springs (Wyo.) Lodge of the Slovene National Benefit So- 
ciety, protesting against the enactment of proposed legislation 
providing for the registration of aliens, which were referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of members of Mont- 
gomery Woman's Relief Corps, No. 122, of Mound City, Kans., 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to veterans of the Civil War, their widows and depend- 
ents, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
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Mr. HARRIS. TI send to the desk a resolution adopted by 
the legislature of my State relative to the Kennesaw Mountain 
National Park project, and also two telegrams on the same 
cpbiect. I ask that they be printed in the Recorp and re 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

rhere being no objection, the resolution and telegrams were 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas Senator Witciam J. Harais, representing the State of 
Georgia in the United States Senate, has introduced in the Senate 

‘ll having for its purpose the investigation of Kennesaw Mountain 

surrounding territory with a view of converting same into a 
ional park; and 

Whereas Senator Watter F. Georcr fs in hearty sympathy with 
this movement and {is lending to it his influence and efforts to bring 

wit its consummation; and 

Whereas the establishment of such a park would be a most fitting 
tribute to the valor of both the armies of the North and the South and 
an ornament not only to the State of Georgia but to the entire South; 
pe solved by the House of Representatives af the State of Georgta 
(the Senate eoncurring), That Senators Harrts and George be com- 
mended by the Legislature of the State of Georgia for the interest 
manifested in this project and that they be assured of the support of 
the State of Georgia in bringing the matter to a successful conclusion. 





ATLANTA, GA., March 23, 1926. 
WitrtamM J. FRarers, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

The Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Georgia and South 
Carolina, unanimously and enthusiastically indorse Kennesaw Mountain 
project and am deeply appreciative of your efferts, Please convey to 
committee our mest earnest and sincere hopes that early and favorable 
action may be takem thus. to honor those who sacrificed to save the 
Nation, 

W. M. Scort, 
Member National Council Administration 
and Past Vice Commander in Chief. 





ATLANTA, GA., March 24, 1926. 
Hon. WrentamM J. Hiarets, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Members of the Woman's Relief Corps, Gramd Army of the Republic, 
are grateful to you for your activities in behalf of Kennesaw Mountain 
memorial movement, Please communicate to committee considering 
measure our earnest hope that they may cooperate fully in bringing 
about the full realization of the beautiful conception, 

Mrs, J. KLinc, President, 


Mr. METCALF presented the following resolution of the Leg- 
islature of the State of Rhode Island, which was referred to 
the Commitee on Commerce: 


Srate oF Ruope IsLanb, Erc., 
Iv GeNeRAL ASSEMBLY, 
January Sesston, A. D. 1926. 
Senate Resolution 42, recommending to Congress the passage of legisla- 
tion providing for a breakwater at Sakonnet Point 
(Approved March 23, 1926) 

Whereas Sakonnet Point Harbor, R. I., ts needed as a harbor of 
refuge for coastwise shipping, and its location makes it unusually 
valuable for such purpose ; and 

Whereas the United States Government having built a breakwater 
to protect the harbor from southerly gales and otherwise improved the 
anchorage area by the removal of obstructions, the harbor can new be 
still further improved and made safe from northerly gales by building 
a northern breakwater to inclose the anchorage area, thereby furnish- 
ing a valuable aid and shelter to coastwise and local shipping; and 

Whereas the State harbor commission in its annual report reeom- 
mended said ftmprovenrent for consideration by the general assembly; 
Therefore be ft 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the State of Rhode Island 
hereby indorses said improvement of Sakonnet Point Harbor, and re- 
spectfully urges Congress to undertake the construction of the neces- 
Sary breakwater at the earliest possible date, and respectfully requests 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress to urge the passage of 
suitable legislation which will provide such breakwater, and the secre- 
tary of state is hereby instructed to send a copy of this resolution to 
the Senators and Representatives in Congress from Bhode Island. 


Srarz oF Rope ISLAND, 
Orrics of THe Secrerary or Srare, 
Providence, March 2}, 1926. 
I herelyy certify the foregoing to be a tree copy of the original 
(S, 42) resolution recommending to Congress the passage of legista- 
tion providing for a breakwater at Sakounet Point, passed by the gea- 
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eral assembly and appr »y the governor on the 23d day of March, 
A. D. 1926. 
In testimony whereof I have hereunto set my hand and affixed the 
seal of the State aforesaid this 24th day of March, in the year 1926. 
[SEAL.] 


oved | 


Eenest L. SPRAGUR, 
Secretary of State. 
INDIAN POLICY OF THE UNITED STATES 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have here a petition on behalf 
of the National Council of American Indians which is of very 
great importance and challenges attention to the Indian policy 
which has been pursued by the United States and its inade- 
quacy and its injustices. The petition, I think, ought to go in 
the Recorp, but because of its length I am willing that it 
shall be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and I 
hope they will report it back with a recommendation that it 
either go into the Recorr or be made a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The petition will be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3270) for the relief of Thomas 
J. McDonald, reported adversely thereon and moved that the 
bill be indefinitely postponed, which was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Reads, to which was referred the bill (S. 3112) for the relief 
of the estate of Charles Le Roy, deceased, reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 4835) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the recerds of the War Department standing 
against William J. Dunlap reported it without amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 485) thereon. 

Mr. ASHURST, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5210) extend- 
ing the provisions of an act for the relief of settlers and 
entrymen on Baca Float No. 3, in the State of Arizona, re- 
ported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 486) 
thereon. 

Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 43) authorizing the President 
to issue an appropriate commission and honorable discharge 
to Joseph B. Maccabe reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 487) thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which was re- 
ferred the bill (1. R. 8808) granting the consent of Congress to 
George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, 
to construct a bridge across the Potomac River, reported it 
with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 488) thereon. 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, te which was referred the bill (H. R. 9685) providing 
for expenses of the offices of recorder of deeds and register of 
wills of the District of Columbia, reported it with an amend- 
ment and submitted a report (No. 490) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (H. R. 7669) to provide home care for dependent children, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 491) 
thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 71) anu- 
thorizing the Seceretary of the Interior to establish a trust 
fund for the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Indians in Okla- 
homa and making provision for the same, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 492) thereon. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 

Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. McKINLEY: 

A bill (S. 3729) for the establishment and maintenance of a 
forest experiment station in the Central States; to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3730) granting an increase of pension to Lucy L. 
Bane; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3731) providing for the erection of a monument 
over the grave of Patrick Gass, at Brooke Cemetery, Wells- 


- burg, W. Va., a soldier of the War of 1812, and the last surviv- 
ing member of the Lewis and Clarke Dxpedition; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. GOODING: 

A bill (S. 3732) making appropriations for the Hillerest and 
Biack Canyon tnits of the Boise reclamation project, Idaho; 
to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
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Bic BY; By Mr. CURTIS: 
A bill (S. 3733) granting an increase of pension to L. M. 
Hell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 

Ky Mr. CAPPER: 
A bill (S. 3734) granting a pension to Maggie Belle Shull 


: (with uccompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

| A bill (S. 3735) to regulate boxing bouts in the District of 
Columbia, amending section 876 of the Code of Law of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. LENROOT: 

A bill (S. 37236) granting an Increase of pay to all jurors, 
grand or petit, from $3 to $6 per diem; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, 

A bill (S. 3737) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Priarie du Chien & Iowa Bridge Co., its successors and as- 
sigus, to construct, operate, and maintain a bridge across the 


Mississippi River between the cities of Priarie du Chien, Wis., 


and MeGregor, lowa; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3738) to amend an act-entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to sell the United States marine 
hospital reservation and improvements thereon at Detroit, 
Mich., and to acquire a suitable site in the same locality and to 
erect thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of the 
beneficiaries of the United States Public Health Service, and 
for other purposes,” approved June 7, 1924; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

ty Mr. EDGE: 

A bill (S. 3739) to extend the provisions of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, as amended, 
to Josephine Doxey; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3740) to amend the act approved August 28, 1912, 
as amended by the act of February 28, 1916, providing for 
establishment of efficiency ratings and preference for persons 
honorably discharged from military or naval service employed 
in the civil service; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. TYSON: 

A bill (S. 3741) providing for a President’s plaza and me- 


morial in the city of Nashville, State of Tennessee, to Andrew | 


Jackson, James K. Polk, and Andrew Johnson, former Presi- 
dents of the United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3742) conferring jurisdiction upon certain courts 
of the United States to hear and determine the claim by the 
owner of the steamship City of Beaumont against the United 
States, and for other purposes; and 
A bill (S. 3748) for the relief of the owners of cargo shipped 
on board the United States schooner barge Catskill in Septem- 


ber, October, and November, 1920; to the Committee on 
Claims, 
A bill (S. 3744) for the relief of Etelka Bell; to the Com- 


mittee on Foreign Relations. 

A-bill (S. 3745) providing for the extension of the time 
limitation under which patents were issued in the case of per- 
sons who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the World War; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3746) prohibiting any course of military training 
from being made compulsory as to any student in any edu- 
cational institution other than a military school, and amend- 
ing accordingly the act of June 4, 1920, entitled “An act to 
amend an act entitled ‘An act for making further and more 
effectual provision for the national defense, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 3, 1916, and to establish military jus- 
tice’; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill, (S. 3747) to amend the tariff act of 1922; 
mittee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 3748) for the relief of J. Frank Adams; to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

A bill (S. 3749) to provide for the erection at Burns, Oreg., 
of a school for the use of the Piute Indian children; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3750) granting an increase of pension to Emma D. 
Dutcher (with accompanying papers) ; and . 

A bill (S. 8751) granting an inerease of pension to Emma M. 
Sim (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
S1OnNS, 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 8752) granting a pension to Julia I. Colby (with 
accompanying papers) ; 


to the Com- 
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A bill (S. 3753) granting a pension to Martha 
Whipple (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3754) granting a pension to Annie Colby (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (8. 3755) granting an increase of pension to Susan ll 
Kinerson (with accompanying papers); to the Commitio .., 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BORAH: 

A bill (S. 3756) granting a pension to J. L. Baxter: to tho 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3757) granting a pension to Nina Ogden (with 
accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3758) granting an increase of pension to TH. 1) 
Le Fever (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CURTIS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 83) relative to the dam across 
the Kansas (Kaw) River at Lawrence, in Douglas County, 
State of Kansas (with accompanying papers); to the Com. 
mittee on Commerce. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 84) requesting the President 
of the United States to invite foreign governments to partici- 
pate in the Seventh International Dental Congress to be held 
at Philadelphia, Pa., August 23 to August 28, 1926: to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


War ren 


on 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolution were severally read 
twice by title and referred to the Committee on Pensions: 

HI. R. 9966. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than the 
Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors; 

Hf. R. 10814. An act granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and cer- 
tain widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of 
said war; and 

H. J. Res. 53. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled 
“An act granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain 
soldiers and sailors of the Civil War, and certain widows and 
dependent children of soldiers and sailors of the said war,’ 
approved December 23, 1924. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. McKINLEY. Mr. President, we Congressmen and Sen- 
ators from the Mid West are in receipt of a great many inquiries 
as to what is being done by this Congress for the benefit of the 
farmer. I shall endeavor to cover in a brief statement the 
present situation in regard to the legislative efforts to relieve 
the agricultural industry. 

For the purpose of benefiting and bringing relief to the 
farmers of the country there have been introduced in the first 
session of the Sixty-ninth Congress 19 bills in the House of 
Representatives and 12 in the United States Senate. These bills 
deal with the questions of exporting any surplus of agricultural 
products, the storage of surplus products, the granting of 
credits, the encouragement and regulation of cooperative nuur- 
keting, the speculation in farm products, and many other in- 
portant subjects. 

Of these bills the House of Representatives has passed the co- 
operative marketing bill, and the Senate will witbin a short 
time have that bill before it for consideration. 

The Dickinson bill, as intreduced in the House, is one of the 
most important of those so far introduced. Recently at Des 
Moines, lowa, at a farm meeting in which 11 of the Mid West 
States participated, the principles of this bill were approved, 
and a committee of 22, two from each State, was appointed to 
come to Washington and assist the Committee on Agriculiure 
and Forestry work out a bill which would be of benefit to the 
industry. 

This committee felt that while the Dickinson bill was per- 
haps right in principle it was indefinite as to matters of opera- 
tion. The bill provided among other things for a board to be 
selected. Under its terms, however, the board did not have to 
be selected from the entire United States, but might be central- 
ized so as to represent one section strongly and other sectious 
not at all. It also provided that the entire proposition should 
be financed by the producers and gave this board the right to 
borrow money, with the understanding that the United States 
would in no way or manner be responsible for the acts of the 
board. ‘The board was to make investigations as to any surplus, 
and to call on a substantial number of cooperative marketing or- 
ganizations as to when they should declare an emergency, and 
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buy up the surplus, marketing it as best the board could, and | 
financing such saies on borrowed money, all expenses to be 
taken care of by the farmer. 

When this committee of 22 from those 11 Mid West States ap- 
peared before the House committee and advised them of their 
fear that the bill was not in such form as it should be the | 
Committee on Agriculture took the position that the Congress 
wanted to do something for the farmer, and not to the farmer, 
and told these representatives of the Des Moines convention to 
perfect the Dickinson bill as they thought that it should be 
perfected. On March 16, 1926, 10 days ago, this committee pre- 
sented to the Committee on Agriculture of the House their 
views as to what sort of an organization should be created for 
taking care of surplus agricultural products and how the under- 
taking should be financed. 

This recommendation is that there shall be a. board of 12 men 
selected, 1 from each Federal farm loan district, from a con- 
vention of farmers’ organizations and cooperative marketing 
organizations, meeting at the Federal farm loan banks in their 
respective districts. This board shall meet at least weekly 
aud shall at all times be well advised as to the crop conditions, 
the demand for products, and the possibility of a surplus. In 
the event of a surplus, they shall take steps to assist the various 
cooperative marketing associations to move the crop, either in 
this country or abroad, to the best advantage and with the 
least possible loss. This board is required to report annually 
to the Congress each year as to its activities. In the effort to 
stabilize the markets the board will have the right to collect 
an equalization fee on the particular commodity which is being 
marketed. The sum of $250,000,000 is authorized to be appro- 
priated to assist the board in the buying of these commodities. 
This fund is to be kept as a revolving fund, so that when money 
is returned to the board from sales the same will be placed 
with the other funds, which will eliminate the necessity of 
borrowing money. The bill further provides that upon the ap- 
proval of the act, just as soon as the board is organized, the 
sum of $100,000,000 shall be used for the purpose of buying 
corn through cooperative marketing associations. This proposal 
has been before the Committee on Agriculture for a trifle over 
a week. Hearings on the principles involved have been held 
continuously since the 4th of March, and it is hoped that action 
muy be had at no distant date. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Illinois a question. First, as I understand the | 
Senator, $250,000,000 would be appropriated by the Federal | 
Government. Is there any provision in the bill for the refund | 
of that money? 

Mr. McKINLEY. It is to be held as a revolving fund. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that; but is there any provi- 
sion in the bill under which that money is to be paid back to 
the Federal Government? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not understand that the bill has yet 
been perfected. It is before the appropriate committee of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand that; but I suppose that when 
the bill provides that the Federal Government shall appropriate 
$250,000,000 for this purpose it will also provide that the money 
is either to be refunded to the Government or is to be per- 
manently dedicated to this purpose. Now, how is that? Does 
the bill make any provision with reference to that? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not think the bill has been completed 
as yet, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator does not know whether or not 
there is any provision of that sort in the bill? 

Mr. McKINLEY. No, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Secondly, then, I should like to ask the 
Senator: Does this proposition involve the imposition upon the 
various farm products to which the Senator has referred of a 
prohibitive tariff? 

Mr. McKINLEY. I do not think so, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I rather inferred from something which the 
Senator said that that was a part of the project; that contem- 
poraneously the tariff was to be raised upop farm products 
to the point of an embargo. Does the Senator from Illinois 
know whether or not that is true? 

Mr. McKINLEY. No. 

Mr. President, personally I have felt that the two bills I 
have introduced would afford a great measure of relief to the | 
farmers. One of those bills provides for a bounty on exports, 
which, by the way, embodies the very principle of a protective | 


tariff to the farmer on what he has to sell, while the other 
bill would provide for a reserve supply of grain for which, 
when our own future was assured, the agency created by the 
bill would find markets other than in our own country and | 


would dispose of the surplus at actual cost. ‘ 
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It is my judgment that this solution is workable and is free 
from the criticism which may be mude of the principles and 
complications of the so-called Dickinson bill. However, it is 
not a matter of personal pride with me, and I stand ready to 
vote for any plan that may be reported favorably by the Com- 
mittees on Agriculture of the House and Senate. 

Six weeks ago, as chairman of the Committee on Manufac- 
tures, I was authorized by the committee to report favorably, 
and the Senate promptly passed, a bill designated as the corn 
sugar bill. This bill is now pending in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. It is estimated that the demand for corn sugar 
will require the use of about 200,000,000 bushels of corn per 
year and, therefore, will be a very considerable factor in the 
corn market. I am hopeful this bill will promptly become a 
law, as well as the bill recommended by the committee of 22. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois has 
been discussing the question of farm relief legislation, which 
It is being printed in the news 
of the day that all legislation concerning farm matters has been 
abandoned for this session. No doubt the farmers will be inter- 
ested and entertained by the speeches which we make here, but 
Il am wondering if those speeches will be very effective if the 
program is to abandon farm legislation for the session. As I 
see the able chairman of the steering committee is present, I 
should like to ask him if that committee has taken any action 
which would indicate that there is to be no farm relief legisla- 
tion at this session? I ask the question because it has been 
printed in the newspapers that there is to be no such legisla- 
tion, and { should like to know whether the steering committee 


_ has taken any action at all in the matter? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It has not. 

Mr. BORAH. The statement appeared some three or four 
days since in the newspapers that, after a conference at the 
White House with certain Senators, the conclusion had been 
reached that the program for farm legislation was to be aban- 
doned. I do not know whether or not that statement is well 
founded. 

Mr. President, I have only this to say: If the party in power, 
after investigation and consideration of the matter, has reached 
the conclusion that there is nothing to be done for the farmer in 
the way of legislation, that his situation and his condition 
are such as can not be reached by legislation and that con- 
clusion has beea arrived at after due reflection, that is one 
thing; but if the idea is still to be held out that there may be 
legislation which may be helpful and effective, and we are to 
have discussions here tending to that conclusion, then it seems 
conclusive to my mind that we ought to take up the subject of 
such legislation before adjournment. If we feel that the 
farmers’ problem can be reached by legislation, now is the time 
to legislate. 

We may be able to convince the farmers of the country that 
there is nothing that we can do for them by way of legislation ; 
if we arrive at that conclusion and are prepared to say that to 
them; but if we go to the country without having any program 
at all there will be something disastrous happen next fall. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
a question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Has the Senator from Idaho reached 
the conclusion that nothing can be done in the way of farm 
relief legislation? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I have not. 
a most difficult problem. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Has the Senator proposed any measure 
or favored any mexsure the design of which is to aid agri- 
culture? 

Mr. BORAH. There are three measures pending here, any 
one of which I should be glad to have taken up and considered. 
I have no particular measure of my own. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not aware of any ebjection to 
taking up those bills. 

Mr. BORAH. I am waiting for the leadership of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I bow to the distinguished Senator 
from Idaho, and I cheerfully say that if he will but take some 
affirmative action in favor of immediate legislation in respect 


I admit, however, that it is 


| of either of the bills mentioned, I shall be glad to follow him. 


Mr. BORAH. Is the Senator in favor of either of the bills 
I have mentioned? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not made up my mind as to 
either bill in its present form. 

Mr. BORAH. Well, Mr. President, what I desire to know is 
whether we are proposing to adjourn without considering legis- 
lation with reference to agricultural relief. Bills are being 
presented by Senators who have given study to the subject 





* the American farmer. 
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which we might well take up and consider. If it shall be con-! there is legislation that can be passed for the American farmer 


clocled 
oti 


that 
* mousnres 


those bills are ineffective and unwise, perhaps 
can be formulated; but what I am interested 
io kaow is whether the news which has gone out to the effect 
that any such program bas been abandoned is or is not true. 
There ure a number of measures before the Congress, and my 
inquiry hus to do with whether any of them are to be con- 
sidered. If so, they ought to be considered at this session. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I wish to ask the Senator 
from Idaho if it does uot look as if inaction on the part of the 
steering committee meant po action? In other words, is it not 
time for somebody to act affirmatively? 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to say to the Senator from 
Idabo that [ have no doubt he clearly understands that the 
only interest the Republican Party has in the farmer is on 
election day. If that party had any real interest in the farm- 
cre bill would be brought to us for our consideration. 
It might not be a perfect bill, but it would be a bill which 
would afford the basis for discussion, out of which might 
grow a bill that would afford some relief; but my observation 
of this particular Congress, so far as the Republican Party is 
coucerned, is that it has only its normal interest in the farm- 
ers, Which is to get their votes on election day; and, of course, 
the Senator from Idaho knows that there will be no constructive 
legislation proposed by the administration. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator from 
New York that L think his observation has little foundation 
in fact so far as raising the party question is concerned? If 
we look over the legislation of the last 20 years with reference 
to the rights and interests of the farmers, it will be very dif- 
ficult to determine which party is most concerned or least con- 
cerned in the matter. 

I do not look upon the question, Mr, President, as a party 
one. Neither can it ever be made a party question except upon 
the day of election. So far as the work of this body is con- 
cerned, necessarily farm legislation can not be a political ques- 
tion or a partisan question. It should under no circumstances 
be made a party question, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. BORAH. If yleld. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I agree with the 
Senator fully that agricultural relief legislation is not a party 
question. However, i®@has seemed to me—and I should like to 
zet the views of the Senator in reference to this thought— 
that the real difficulty has been that the agricultural interests 
are unable to get together upon a bill which they generally 
think would take care of and meet their situation. If those 
engaged in agriculture and the representatives of their organi- 
gations could get together upon a bill which they thought would 
bring relief, I believe the Congress would act upon such a bill. 

Mr. BORAH. When the Senator says the farm interests are 
unable to get together, does he refer to the farmers themselves? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Well, they have organizations, 
and many of those organizations have their headquarters here, 
and those that do not have representatives here who are sup- 
posed especially to present the views of the various farm or- 
ganizations which they represent; but they do not seem to be 
able to get together, as I understand, upon a proposition that 
would bring relief to the farming interests. I believe if they 
could come reasonably near getting together that Congress 
would act upon their recommendation. 

Mr, GOODING and Mr. BLEASE addressed the Chair. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield; and if se, to whom? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I am quite sure the inquiry 
which my colleague has made is timely and very proper. I 
thiuk Congress has been very slew in taking up and consider- 
ing legistatien designed to aid in the solution of the problems 
of agriculture. I anticipate I shall have some difficulty in 
securing the passage of a bill that is now on the calendar 
which provides for the protection of grass seed imported into 
this country, although that is a bill for which the farmers of 
the country, without any exception, have asked, and the only 
objection there is to it comes from a few importers. 

I wish to say further that there are some measures embrgc- 
ing farm legislation now under consideration before the Agri- 
cultural Committee which I hope will be reported out in a few 
days. I have been pretty busy, as the Senate Knows, with a 
measure which I think of vital importance to the American 
farmer and which was designed to secure a square deal in 
freight rates. As that bill has been disposed of—unfortunately, 
te my mind, by its defeat—I am going to turn my attention to 
see what I can do in behalf of some legislation that will help 
There is not any question but that 


some 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


that will help him, and I am going to turn my attention to 
that end; and I am glad to know that my colleague—who, [ 
know, has always been interested in the farmers, as far as 
that is concerned—is going to join me in that fight. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I noted what the senior 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boraw] said about this matter of 
farm legislation not being a party matter. It is a party mat- 
ter to this extent, certainly, that the Republicans control the 
committees. We can not get any bill upon the calendar or any 
matter before the Congress until the Republican-controlled 
committees act. 

I want to say to the Senator from Idaho that there are a lot 
of us on this side of the Chamber who are just as much inter- 
ested in the farmer as he is, and just as anxious to help pass 
farm legislation as he is. If some measures of that kind are 
brought up a let of us over here will be very glad, not alone to 
contribute votes but to help formulate measures that will be of 
some satisfactory use to the farmers of this country. P 

I recognize the need of the farmer. I recognize the disabili- 
ties under which he is laboring. I have no doubt that the feel- 
ing I have is shared by many on this side of the Chamber. [ 
hope the Senator from Idaho will persist in his undertaking and 
bring to us some bill, so that we can give it due consideration. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I agree with what the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Jones] has said. I think that is ex- 
actly the trouble in this entire matter, 

Quite some time ago there was a meeting held, supposed to 
have been a farmers’ meeting, by some Senators and Repre- 
sentatives representing farmer States, of whom I was one. 
They appointed a committee of one Senator and one Repre- 
sentative from each State to look into certain matters and re- 
port. That is the last that has been heard, so far as I am in- 
formed, of any action that has been taken on account of that 
general meeting. 

I do not know of any measures that the farmers have agreed 
on. Something comes up here, and we receive letters from 
some farmers saying that that will not do; that that is not 
what they want. We receive letters from other farmers say- 
ing that that is what they want. I agree with the Senator from 
Washington exactly. If the representatives of the farmers—I 
do not mean the lobbyists who come here to lobby for the 
farmers, and get money from Wall Street, but I mean the 
farmers, the men who need help—if their representatives will 
get together and say what is in their best interest and what 
they want, we will be in a position to do something for them; 
and God knows they need something done for them, and there 
is not a man in the world who is more willing to do it than I 
am. But when they are divided among themselves, as they are 
now, as to what is best for them, I do not see how we can act. 
The only thing I see to do is for somebody to frame a bill that 
will help them, and bring it in here and let us fight for it. We 
have some farmers here. We have one from my State; and I 
really believe that if he would draft a bill and bring it in here 
and fight for it he would present what the farmers of this 
country really need, and certainly what the farmers of the 
South need, and are entitled to without further delay. 

I say, quit talking so much and act, and help the people 
without whom no nation can either be prosperous or live. 

COLORADO RIVER BRIDGE 


.Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back faverably with an amendment House bill 8190, 
authorizing the construction of a bridge across the Colorado 
River near Blythe, Calif., and I submit a report (No. 489) 
thereon. I call it to the attention of the Senators from Ari- 
zona and California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I respectfully ask for 
the immediate consideration of that bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Commiitee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to strike 
out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof to insert: 


That the consent of Congress fs hereby granted to John Lyle Har- 
rington, his heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Colorado River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation near 
the city of Blythe, Calif., In aceordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions 
and lHmitatiens contained in this act. The construction of this bridge 
shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in such bridge be 
made either before or after its completion, until the plans and specifi- 
cations for such construetion er alteration have been submitted to the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engiueers and approved by them 
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traflie which will pass over it. 

See. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said John Lyle Harring- 
ton, his heirs, legal representatives, and all rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, 
occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the 
location, construction, operation, and maintenance of said bridge, ap- 
proaches, appurtenances, and works as are possessed by railroad cor- 


assigns, such 
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as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and weight of | 


perations, for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge | 


purposes in the State or States In which such lands or property is 
situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
and paid according to the liws of such State or States, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor may be had in any court of competent jurisdiction 
the same as in condemnation or appropriation of property for railroads 


or for bridges in such State. 


Sec. 3. The said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 


transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained 
in such act of March 23, 10906. 

Sec. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of California, the State of 
Arizona, any political subdivision of either of such States, within or 
adjoining which such bridge is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests in real property 
therefor, by purchase or by condemnation, in accordance 
with the laws of either of such States governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or com- 
pensation to be allowed shall not inciude good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) 
the actual of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge 
and approaches; (2) the*actual cost of acquiring such interests in real 
property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 
per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real property) ; and 
(4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements, 

Sec. 5. The said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representa- 

tives, and assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement 
showing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and 
approaches, including the actual of acquiring interests in real 
property and actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years 
after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War shall in- 
vestigate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the 
said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and as- 
signs, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of his records 
in connection with the financing and construction thereof. The find- 
ings of the Secretary of War as to such actual original costs shall be 
conclusive. 
6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said John Lyle Harrington, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privi- 
leges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the 
same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and 
empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred hercin 
directly upon such corporation. 

Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


necessary 


cost 


cost 


SEC, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


SLAUGHTER OF MONTANA WILD ELK 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the Government of the United 
States maintains in the State of Montana, on what was a part 
of an abandoned Indian reservation, what is known as a bison 
reserve, within which it raises buffalo and preserves fine speci- 
mens of those wild animals. It also raises therein a herd 
of elk. 

A short time ago the press carried reports to the effect that 
400 head of these elk were shipped from Moiese, Mont., to 
some place in the State of Massachusetts. Twenty-one of 
them died en route by reason of the hardships of the trip, 
and the rest, or a considerable portion of the rest, were 
the market in the State of 


slaughtered and placed upon 
Massachusetts. 

The indignation naturally aroused by this procedure, the 
Surprise that was engendered throughout the country by the 


| on the butcher's block, according to the 


| men’s organizations, to Montana legislators at 


| Breeding and Grazing Association of that State, did enter into 


,; in charge of the 
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information that the Government of the United States are 
raising elk for the market, was velced by the Elks’ Lodce, of 
the city of Livingston, of my State, in resolutions which I send 
to the desk and ask to have incorporated in the Reconrp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolutions 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

AN APPEAL TO FAIR 

Members of Livingston Lodge, No. 
Order of Elks, have passed a set of resolutions deploring the action of 
the Federal Government Tiological Department in the sale and ship- 
ment of a trainload of Montana wild elk to Massachusetts, to be sold 


PLAY 


246, Benevolent and Trotective 


following explanatory statement 
and set of resolutions which have been adopted. After the adoption of 


the resolutions it was ordered that they be printed in pamphlet form 
and that copies be mailed to Elks lodges of Montana, to State sports- 


Washington, and to the 
grand exalted ruler of the Elks lodge: 

It has come to the attention of Livingston Lodze, 
lent and Protective Order of Elks, that during the 
1926, R. Jones, of Middleboro, Mass.., 


No. 246, 
month of February, 
as president of the so-called Elk 


re nevo- 


an agree- 
ment with the Biological Department of the United States Government, 
United States bison range at Moiese, Mont for the 
sale of 400 head of Montana elk to the so-called Breeding and Grazing 
Association. The Livingston has been informed through indl- 
vidual members that they have read newspaper accounts of this sale of 
elk and that such newspaper accounts originated from Missoula, Mont., 
representing to the people of the Treasure State that this sale of 400 
Montana elk was for the purpose of restocking the Massachusetts came 
range and that the game animals were to be shipped in palace cars by 
express to cause them to reach their destination in the best of condl 
tion, Other stories following tell of the hardships undergone by the 
eastern buyers and the men employed to help in rounding up, corraling 
and loading, and informing the public of Montana that the expense was 
mounting because of the determination to give these wild animals the 
best of care, notwithstanding the necessity to combat the elements and 
the mud and water, making trucking by automobile from the range to 
the railroad most tedious. Upon the day of shipment, on or about Feb- 
ruary 20, a story was sent broadcast of the movement by special North- 
ern Pacific passenger train schedule of this herd, and that thereafter 
and until the herd reached its destination such stories were sent out 
from various cities through which the train passed, with each new news 
story telling of the splendid care being given the animals. 
Announcement was made by the Associated Press, under date of Feb- 
3, of the arrival of 379 of the animals at Middleboro, Mass., 
with the remainder being reported dead as a result of the trip. In this 
published story announcement was also made that “the Montana elk 
will be taken to the Newmasket range, where they will be fattened and 
killed for the eastern market.” This statement was crediied to R. 
Jones, of Middleboro, who had charge of the shipment and pronounced 
this. the largest movement to 
success, 


lodge 


of game animals ever recorded, be a 

Fecause of the apparent desire of those responsible for the tone of 
the publicity sent out to cause Montana sportsmen and lovers of wild 
life to believe that these elk were to be given the same privileces in 
their new eastern home as they had previously enjoyed itn their native 
range, thus allowing the shipment to be safely out of the jurisdiction 
of the State before 


obfections could be 


any made, because of the ap- 
parent intention to butcher wild game for eastern consumption, the 
Livingston Lodge of Elks, No. 246, at regular meeting held in the 


Masonite Temple at Livingston, Mont., Wednesday evening, Mareh 3, ap- 


| pointed the undersigned committee to draft the following resolutions in 
| connection with what the members choose to term an outrage against 


| the people of the State of Montana, who through the years have 


| 
| 
| 
| 


fol- 
lowed a policy of conservation of wild life that this State might be pre- 
served intact for future generations: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Livingston Lodue, No. 246, of the Benevolent and Protec- 
tive Order of Eiks, That they deplore this action on the part of the 
Biological Department of the United States Government, and R. Jones, 
of Middleboro, Mass., and the so-called Elk Breeding and Grazing Asso- 
ciation ; and be it further 

Resolved, That as representatives of an Elks lodge located nearest the 
Yellowstone National Park and in the county of Park, where the great 
northern herd, the largest in the world, grazes each year and is pro- 
tected by law from such butchery as is planned on this Moiese herd by 
the association of Massachusetts men, that we feel highly indignant 
that an agreement of this kind authorizing this sale has been entered 
into, and apparently successfully concluded, to reb the people of the 
State of Montana of the nucleus of another herd solely for the purpose 
of satisfying an evident and apparent desire of a man or group of men 
to profit commerciaily from the selling of the flesh of Montana wild 
life; and be it further 

Resolved, That the said Elks lodge, of the city of Livingston, does 
hereby go on record as disapproving such unfair tactics and nonfair 
practices for the purpose of commercialism and feels it an affront to 
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the people of Montana that eastern business men should, through ap- 
parent misleading propaganda, conchide « business deal which they 
must have known would never meet with public approval and to avoid 
which they led Montana people to believe they were using this wild 
fame to restock depleted eastern ranges. 

herefore, we, the members of Livingston Lodge No. 246, of the 
Order of Elks, do hereby petition other 
and sperismen's organizations to take such action 
the end that in the future the wholesale slaughter 
shall cease and that those 
for the misleading statements, published 
to fool and mislead the sportsmen of Montana, shall be 
right to again pose as game conservationists when, to all 
they, in reality, are commercial butchers, seeking to 
satisfy a desire for financial gain; and be it further 


Nenevolent and Protective 
lodges of this order 
na they see fit t 


ol pale 


yward 


wild for commercial purposes 


roaponsible In aay manner 
typparently 
deniod the 


mMppearances, 


Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to every Elks 
ledger in the State of Montana, te every branch of the Montana State 
Sportomen’s Association, to Grand Exalted Ruler William Atwell, of 
lballas, Tex., and a eopy each to Senators T. J. Watsm and B. K. 


Wiute.er, and to Congressmen Scorr Leavirr and Jonn M. Evans. 
Read and passed by the lodge this 3d day of March, 1926, and ordered 
Placed upon the permanent records of the order, by 
ARNOLD Hprert, 
Exalted Ruler, 
8. F. Way, 
Pr. W. NELSON, 
H. J. Jonprow, 
Committee. 


Mr. WALSH. I submit the resolution which I send to the 
desk and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PREStIDENT. The resolution will be 

The resolution (S. Res. 184) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agriculture be directed to transmit 
to the Senate information concerning the alleged shipment of 400 head 
of clk from the United States bison reserve, near Molese, Mont., to the 
State of the death of 21 thereof en route, and the 
slanghter of ull or some considerable portion of those arriving alive at 
their destination, with copies of any contracts pursuant to which such 
slipment was niade, and to report what representations, if any, were 
made concerning the disposition of animals tnducing such contract, 
together with a statement of any plan of the department, matured or 
jn contemplation, for the disposition of any portion of the herd on the 


read. 


Massachusetts, 


said reserve, with a view to the limitation of the number grazed 
thereon. 
Mr. BUTLER. I ask that the resolution go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the rule. 


The resolution will go over under 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gun, one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed 
to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9341) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other pur- 
poses; requested a conference with the Senate on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon; and that Mr. Woop, Mr. 
Wason, and Mr. SanpLin were appointed managers on the part 
of the House at the conference. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the action of 
the Hlouse of Representatives disagreeing to the amendments 
ef the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, and requesting 
a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing vetes of the 
two Houses thereon, 

Mr. WARREN. I move that the Senate insist upon its 
amendments, accede to the request of the House fer a econfer- 
ence, and that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Viee President appointed 
Mr. Warren, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. OveRMAN conferees on the 
part of the Senate. 

AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, with reference to the 
situation of legislation for agriculture I have this to say: 

The farmers have agreed among themselves upon the prin- 
ciples, and largely upon the details, of what they desire. The 
bankers and business men of the Northwest have joined them. 
They have prepared and presented a bill in detail—a very good 
bill, indeed—but objection comes to it from many sources. 

I think it is the duty of Congress to work out this problem 
for the farmers. Congress is more experienced in the details 
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of legislation than any farmers or farmers’ representativos 
can be, and I think it is a wrong attitude to say to them 
“Come here with a bill upon witich you are agreed and we will 
pass it if it is all right.” I think Congress onght to know 
enough and do enough work to work out a bill that would be 
all right and would meet this situation when the facts are 
presented as they have been so far presented in this Congress, 

I have attended some meetings of the committees in both 
Houses. I find that one difficulty comes from a situation like 
that which I am about to state. 

I hold in my hand an advertisement by 31 Iowa newspapers. 
This advertisement says: 

lowa has a fatter pocketbook than ever. 


Then there is a picture of a farmer sitting down on the map 
of Iowa with a pocketbook overflowing with money. Then it 
says: 


With another record-breaking corn crop, and industrial conditions 
steadily on the upgrade throughout the entire State, Lowa is more 
prosperous than at any time since the banner year of 1918. 


That is not quite true. It is more prosperous than any 
year since 1919, but it has had no prosperity since 1919, and to 
be more prosperous means nothing. Tt has had a deficit every 
year, and that means only that the deficit is a little less during 
the last year. 

This advertisement continues: 


And you know what that means. It means that the people of Iowa 
have millions of dollars to spend for both necessities and luxuries. 
The Iowa Daily Press Association, working in harmony with all of 
the State's leading jobbers, has put into operation a plan to speed up 
the mammoth sales which Iowa prosperity already assures. 

Make use of this plan and get your rightful share of these sure 
sales. If you don't, your competitor will get business that really 
belongs to you. So come into Iowa. Come in right now, just as we 
are entering a new and wonderfal era of prosperity. 

Let the iowa Daily Press Association and the lowa jobbers work 
with you and for you. 

Then watch your sales chart for Iowa start to climb—and keep on 
climbing! 


Thirty-one big daily papers of the State of Iowa signed that 
statement and published it throughout the eastern section of 
the country. This is in the Editor ‘and Publisher for March 
20, 1926. I believe that periodical is published in New York. 

The purpose is to get eastern advertisers to ‘advertise in 
those Iowa papers. I do not know whether the law against 
sending fraudulent things throngh the mail quite reaches 
this or not. Tf not, ft onght to. ‘That advertisement was 
brought before the committee in the House. I was there when 
it was read, and it was read as ‘an argument against agricul- 
tural legislation; and fit was issued on the authority of 31 
daily newspapers out in the State. 

The other evening I clipped from the Washington Star an 
article from the brilliant and able Frederic William Wile. It 
stated: 


Discemfiture comes to backers of radical farm-relief plans. Figures 
in prosperity from “back home” States discredit claims of some 
Members of Congress. 


Then he quotes frem another advertisement of these same 
daily newspapers, a full page of which was published in the 
New York Times some time ago. This is what it said: 


The advertisement fills a full page. Its outstanding feature is the 
picture of a chuckling lowa farmer vainly trying to shoulder a basket 
overflowing with ears of corn. The basket is labeled ‘“ Corn—477,- 
386,000 bushels in 1925." Adjacent to the picture is the legend: 
“ $300,753,180—value of the Iowa corn crop for 1925. Largest in 
State’s history, both in bushels and dollars. Adding value of other 
products brings total up to about $2,000,000,000.” 


These papers again publish that statement—that the pro- 
duction of Iowa for 1925 was $2,000,000,000—whereas the 
estimates of the Agricultural Department give it at a little 
less than one-third of that amount. This kind of propaganda 
coming from certain elements constantly is defeating any 
attempt to get legislation through Congress. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It seems that the Senator has a method of 
arriving at legislation different from the general method pur- 
sued here. I believe his idea is that when he understands a 
subject, to vote on it that way. But I want to ask him 
if any of the farm bloc have yet segregated these various 
petitions to determine on which side the majority of petitions 
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has been filed? Which has the majority? One Senator. the 
other day said that he was compelled to yote one way because 
there were twice as many petitions on one side as on the 
other, and I would like to know whether the Senator has these 
segregated. . 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have the facts segregated, and I think 
1 know what ought to be done. The petitions are not cutting 
any figure with me one way or the other. I think it is the 
duty of every Senator to figure out this problem, to know the 
merits of it, and determine what ought to be done upon those 
facts; and then, as to what the petitioners think, who do not 
know about it, that is a different thing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator think that Mark Twain 
was right when he said that everybody seemed to be complain- 
ing about the weather, but nobody seemed to be doing any- 
thing about it? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think that is about the situation. 
One of these newspapers has an editorial department that is 
100 per cent right upon this farm question. Its advertising 
department and its editorial department do not agree. They 
are in debate all the time, and this $2,000,000,000 stuff, which 
is signed as an advertisement in eastern newspapers, might 
be replied to in the editorial of March 23, “ Farm and rail- 
road.” This is from the Des Moines Register, the largest 
paper in the State: 

FARM AND RAILROAD 

It is much easier to view any situation impartially if our own in- 
terests are not directly involved. 

With this suggesiion, let the Iowa. reader turn to the statement of 
Canadian Pacific earnings on this page and consider railway earnings 
in Canada as related to farm earnings. 

The showing of the Canadian Pacifie can. not be made for even one 
farm in the whole Dominion of Canada. And yet if it was not for the 
farming industry the Canadian Pacific would be unable to operate its 
trains. 

If we analyze the situation, agriculture is basic; all the services are 
dependent on agriculture for their living. 

Why, then, are the public services profitable on a level far above 
the levels of agriculture? 

Why is productive Canadian soll not the most profitable single 
investment in Canada? 

Food. will be admitted by everybody to be indispensable. It is not 
a matter of public taste or public whim that determines demand. The 
growing populations of the world do not cheose whether to eat or not. 

Why is the production of food accounted nonprofitable when the 
transportation of food, the financing of marketing, and every other 
activity of distribution is accounted profitable? 

There are more spreads between the producer and consumer of foods 
than anywhere else, and yet the only protest against profits is when 
the producers demand them. 

Of course, the answer is the unorganized marketing of the farm. 

The farmers of Canada are a. vast group of scattered individuals, 
while the Canadian Pacific Railroad is the most powerful concentra- 
tion of brains and money in the whole Dominion. 

There is fundamentally no reason why the man who owns the farm 
land of Canada should not be the business aristocrat and the railroad 
that hauls his yearly product the public servant. 

But the landowner can not go to sleep on the theory that nature will 
hold the balance for bim. 


Mr. President, there is a positive deficit in agriculture in all 
of the States on an average. In not one State is agriculture 
paying its expenses at this time. Yet, while that is the condi- 
tion, other business is telling of its prosperity in ever-growing 
proportion. Now, nearly the whole session of Congress has 
passed, and I see nothing in sight that looks toward efficient 
agricultural legislation. It seems to me that we will adjourn 
before long—maybe I will “adjourn” sooner than the rest of 
you; I do not know about that—and we will adjourn without 
having done anything for agriculture, netwithstanding the fact 
that the agricultural representatives and the business repre- 
senfatives of the agricultural region have substantially agreed 
upon a plan for legislation, 

Mr: SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT: Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understood the Senator to state that 
the various agricultural associations had agreed upon some 
specific bill. In entire good faith I ask the Senator which 
bill has he in mind concerning which all parties in interest 
have agreed? 


Mr: BROOKHART. I have one in mind which they pre- 


sented ‘just 'two or three days ago to the House committee. It 
—s bill rebuilt around some of the skeleton work of the Dick- 
nson bill. 
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Mr. OVERMAN. Has the bill been introduced in the Senate? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is in hearing before the Senate com- 
mittee, I believe. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the bill has not yet been intro- 
duced in the Senate, at the request of the committee of farm- 
ers having the matter in charge. It has been printed, however, 
and hearings are to be had on it, technically on another bill, 
but with a view of seeing if they can not induce the committee 
to add this as an amendment to a bill that has already passed 
the House. The hearings will commence next Monday. 

If the Senator will permit me to interrupt him ai this point, 
I want to say just a word. I would zo into the matter this 
morning, as long as the debate has started, if I had the mate- 
rial here which I want to read, but I give notice to the Senate 
now that on Monday, as soon as I can obtain the floor, I shall 
address the Senate brieffy upon the question that has been dis- 
cussed by so many Senators this morning. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask the Senator from Iewa, in view of 
his championship of the agricultural interests of the United 
States—and I know he is in entire good faith—if it would not 
contribute materially to the welfare of the farm interests, and 
to their financial interests, if the Attorney General of the 
United States should bring proceedings for the enforcement of 
the Sherman antitrust law and the Clayton Act, and if the 
Federal Trade Commission should properly function to the end 
of breaking up monopolies and conspiracies and trusts formed 
for the purpose of raising prices and exploiting the farmers 
particularly and the laboring men generally? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think all of that would be beneficial, 
but I do not see any prospect of it. 

Mr. KING. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
to the Senater from Ohio? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Iowa has announced a fun- 
damental principle, which I think Congress ought to recognize, 
that the problem is fer Congress rather than for any partie- 
ular interested group. 

The facts are that immediately after the inauguration of 
President Harding we had what was called the legislative 
agricultural inquiry. commission, formed for the purpose of 
ussembling facts on the questions affecting agriculture, espe- 
cially with reference to rehabilitation, The President ap- 
pointed an additional commission, known as the agricultural 
commission, Hearings were held by both of those bodies, whieh 
were very extended, and the most voluminous assembly of 
facts I have known of resulted. Congress passed 16 different 
specific bills with reference to the rehabilitation of agriculture, 
all having been, backed by either one or both of these eom- 
missions. Yet we are not sure that those measures have 
relieved the situation, and I think the Senator is right—that 
the problem is ours and that we should not expect too much 
from the interested parties through their representatives here 
in Washington. 

Mr. WHHELER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yieid. 

Mr: WHEELER. I want to address myself for just a mo- 
ment to the chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and 
ask him whether or not in the hearings that were held on the 
agricultural bills, when they were calling experts before the 
committee, they called Thomas Francis Woodlock and got his 
views with reference to agriculture. I am sure that it would 
be illuminating and probably would assist the committee in 
determining whether or net any legislation were needed, be- 
eause this is what Mr. Woodlock stated: 


There are plenty of farmers in America who conform more or less to 
the Spengler peasant type, but-these farmers are not in trouble and 
seldom or never are in trouble. The trouble is with the other type. 

Half the- population of America is on the land. Only one-fifth of 
that balf is in trouble, and that is one-tenth of the population. They 
are in trouble because they are marginal producers, whose costs are 
high and efficiency low, and they are not more numerous than are the 
marginal producers in other lines of buman activity. But they are 
the only marginal producers, as Garrett says, whose survival has 
become a political issne. 

The fact seems to be that the farmer of whom we have a mental 
picture, somewhat on the Spengler lines, needs none of our sympathy ; 
he is holding his own year in and year out very well. The “ farmer” 
who is in need of our sympathy is a very different sort of person, and, 


Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
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apetking broadly, his case seems to be hopeless. Would it not be a 
good thing to recognize that fact and stop that kind of farming? 


I was ut a loss to know where the administration was getting 
its expert advice on the farm situation in America until the 
time when we held the hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Cominittee, and now -T can understand why the administration 
has never done anything about farm relief. Undoubtedly it is 
because they have been following Woodlock’s advice. 

Mr. GGODING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. 1 yield. 

Mr. GOODING. I would like to ask the Senator from Mon- 
tana 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I do not want to get into 
a discussion too far afield from what I am speaking about. I 
would like to conclude my remarks, which will uot be very 
much longer. 

Mr. GOODING. IT will defer what I was about to say until 
some later time; then [ will discuss the friendship and the 
spirit of helpfulness which Mr. Woodlock exhibited in the 
articles he wrote in regard to the American farmer while hold- 
ing a position over in New York. ; 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I want to say just a few 
words about the remedy for the agricultural situation. In the 
first place, we are living in the United States in an artificial 
situntion with reference to transportation, with reference to 
banking, with reference to the protected industries, with refer- 
ence to articles protected by patents, with reference to the 
earnings of public utilities, with reference to immigration. 
All of those things are regulated and controlled by Jaw, directly 
or indirectly. Agriculture alone does not have this direct relief 
from the Government itself. It is left unorganized and unpro- 
tected, except as it has had some help from the Federal land 
bank, which has been a substantial help in the matter of long- 
time loans. 

Now, what is the remedy for the situation? I think the Con- 
gress of the United States should look at America as one big 
farm. It is our farm. It is producing a surplus. It is going 
to continue to produce a surplus and we want it to continue 
to produce a surplus. We want that surplus to increase, so 
fur as that is concerned. How are we going to handle this big 
farm of ours? If we give it to any one big business man to 
look at as his proposition, he will figure it out immediately. 
There will be no trouble at all. The first thing he will do will 
be to remove the surplus from the domestic market, which 
works as a pressure to break it down. He will finance it and 
hold it and dispose of it to the best advantage in the markets 
of the world. 

The next proposition will be that he will have to take some 
loss on the surplus, but, of course, he would distribute it back 
on the different products in the proportion of their contribu- 
tion. We only export from 8 to 12 per cent of our production. 
The other 8S to 92 per cent is consumed in this artificial market, 
where we have protected the manufacturers by our tariff laws 
nnd where higher prices are collected for those things than 
would otherwise be collected were it not for the laws of the 
United States and of the various States in some instances. 

We have tried, but the farmers being so hopelessly divided 
in number and seattered in territory, it is impossible to organ- 
ize them as other business is organized, so they can speedily 
bring about a united system of marketing for themselves. It 
would take two generations under the best cooperative laws 
that could be written to bring about such an organization from 
the bottom up, and we have no such cooperative law. There 
are no laws in the United States of America that will permit 
the farmers to successfully organize themselves into cooper- 
ative organizations. 

I] say to you that the basie things that are necessary for 
suceessful cooperation are prohibited by the laws of the United 
States and of the various States. There is not a cooperative 
system in the world but what is based on cooperative credit 
and a cooperative banking system with cooperative reserve 
banks all under its own control. I say to you, as Myron T. 
Herrick, ambassador to France, one of the great cooperators of 
our country and one of the great believers in the theory and 
who has written a book on rural credit, said that the laws of 
the States and of the United States prohibit the organization 
of a cooperative credit system. We can only organize a co- 
operative bank under the national banking act or under a State 
banking act and upon competitive principles, but not upon the 
cooperative principles of banking. Therefore if it be true that 
we must have cooperative credit as the basis for successful 
cooperation, we can not even start in the organization of suc- 
cessful cooperation. 

That is why our cooperatives have failed by the hundreds and 
by the thousands, They have not had the financial support. 
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The steel trust and the ofl trust and all the other big com). 
nations of business in our country have all provided their bank 
ing systems and their credit systems for their suppert. Wye, 
Henry Ford got pinched in the deflation of 1920, he proceeded 
to provide for a credit system of his own, a cash system of bis 
own to maintain a cash balance; he became his own banker. 
I would like to have the farmer of the United States learn the 
same lesson out of that deflation that Ford learned, and that 
means that we should have a law enacted that would provide 
for a cooperative banking system in the United States. 

We have talked about the Federal reserve system and its 
great power, its dangerous power. It has more power than any 
economic institution ever organized in the world. It is danger- 
ous to the prosperity of the country. Its action in deflating the 
country in 1920 was the greatest economic crime in all the 
history of the world. It is without a parallel. Its deflation of 
the farmers, four or five times as much in proportion as other 
business, by timing that deflation for October, 1920, when the 
farm products were just matured, deserved special condemna- 
tion ‘because of the special punishment inflicted upon agri- 
culture, 

I say that power ought to be restrained. There is just one 
logical way to do it, and that is to organize a cooperative credit 
system with a cooperative reserve bank and all, along beside 
the commercial and competitive system. The farmers of the 
United States are now compelled under the law to deposit their 
savings and their funds in this credit system that is controlled 
by the commercial interests of the United States. Four billion 
dollars were loaned last year to the stock exchange in New 
York at one time. The loans right now I believe run over 
$3,000,000,000. A large percentage of that money is deposited 
in banks at home by the farmers all over the United States, 
and under the system of credit which we have it gravitates down 
to New York and is there loaned to the stock brokers at 3 or 4 
ver cent, while the farmer pays 6 to 8 per cent, and in some 
parts of the United States as much as 12 per cent. If we 
could place along beside this system a cooperative credit sys- 
tem with a cooperative reserve, and all under its own control, 
we would accomplish something. That cooperative reserve 
ought to have all the powers to do everything that the com- 
mercial reserve can do. The cooperative banks ought to be- 
come members of the system and ought to have all the power 
to do everything that the commercial banks can do. If we 
could do that, it would balance the power ; it would remove this 
great danger Of economic destruction of our country again by 
a deflation policy of the board of the Federal reserve bank. 

Can we do it? No; we can not; not under the laws as they 
exist now. We ought to amend the intermediate credit law and 
change it to a cooperative reserve bank and make it possible to 
have a cooperative banking system. It would be very easy to 
do it. Then we could provide the organization of cooperative 
banks under national enactment everywhere, and in a short 
time we would have the cooperative credit system completed. 
When we hive that system completed it should then back coop- 
erative enterprises of every kind, as the commercial system 
backs commercial enterprises of every kind. The farmers 
would then have the necessary support for the organization of 
a great marketing cooperative, but they can not do it now under 
the laws and under the development of business gs it exists in 
this country. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Without discussing any of the points the Sen- 
ator has brought out, is it not true nevertheless that the inter- 
mediate system of banking that has been provided by the 
Congress is a direct help to financing the farmer's products and 
is a departure not even enjoyed by industrial and commercial 
activities? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think, compared to the cooperative 
system, it is a very great burden and a very great detriment to 
the farmer. Of course, that is the standard by which I com- 
pare. 

Mr. EDGE. Do I understand the Senator to take the posi- 
tion that the land banks and the intermediate banks are & 
detriment to the farmer? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The land banks are helping, but I 
understood the Senator to refer to the intermediate banking 
system, 

Mr. EDGE. No; I was referring to that type of a bank, the 
intermediate-credit bank, which is authorized under the law, 
not exactly in connection with the land bank, but as a part of 
that general system, and not in any way intended to paraliel 
at least anything involved in the commercial activities. Are 
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not those two systems a help in the general agricultural de- 
velopment and a neeessity for eredit in ‘the country? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Again comparing with my standard, I | 
would say no. The farmers’ cooperatives, under the inter- 


Nevertheless, it has not reduced the rate of interest, and that 
is very necessary. 
Mr. EDGE. The Senator does not mean to take the posi- 
tion that that legislation was not devised and has not been in 
the interest of agriculturists of the country, does he? 
Mr. BROOKHART. I voted for that measure, and yet I will 
say it has not promoted cooperative marketing tn the United 
States as it should. It has not worked out in the interest of 
agrieniture as it should. I think tt never will do that until we 
ndopt a complete system. I talk cooperative economics. I 
think everything in civilization can be done on a cooperative 
plan, and that means cooperative economics, and anything 
short of that is going to fail in a greater or less degree. Let 
me give an instance of the cooperative bankimg system that was 
put Into effect by the British cooperatives. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President-——— 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Caltfornia. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. May I put a question to the Senator? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am glad to have the Senator do so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the system to which the Sena- 
tor is referring and which he has in mind? What is this co- 
operative system or organization which the Senator favors? I 
do not quite grasp ft. 
Mr. BROOKHART. I will tell the Senator. The whole thing 
is based upon three little simple principles of the cooperators 
of Rochdale, the equitable pioneers of Rochdale. The banks 
and everything else are organized on those three principles. 
The first is that in a cooperative enterprise, whatever it Is, one 
man has one vote. Capital does not vote. The second prin- 
ciple is that earnings of capital are limited arbitrarily and 
absolutely. There is none of this “reasonable profit” stuff in 
a cooperative institution. The capital of the English coopera- 
tives is limited to an earning of 5 per cent. They never have 
paid more than that. The proper cooperative limit for capital 
is below the rate of the wealth production for the country. 
Nobody ought to pay for stabilized capital more than a people 
are able to produce in wealth on the whole. 
The third cooperative principle that is basic is that the 
earnings of the enterprise, over and above the wages of the 
employees and the wages of capital—because we call this 
earning of capital “ wages” in the cooperative—are distributed 
back to the members. All preducers and consumers should be 
permitted to be members, That excess is distributed back in 
proportion to the amount of business they transact with the 
enterprise. As a matter of business practice they reserve 
about 25 per cent of the net earnings and keep that in the 
business for safety and growth and development of soundness 
in the future. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Who, then, are te be members of the 
association ? 
Mr. BROOKHART. Anybedy can join a ceoperative asso- 
ciation aud take steck in it. However much stock he takes, he 
only has one vote, for they are all on a par in that respect. 
The system is no longer any Mttle theory in this world. It is 
one of the most successful and one of the mest enterprising 
business systems now in the work. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Where is it? 
Mr. BROOKHART. In Great Britain about 35 per cent of 
the merchandising institutions are cooperative. They have 158 
of the biggest factories—automebile factories, flour mills, and 
shoe factories. They make nearly 5,000,000 pairs of shoes in 
their factories, I saw many ef those factories when I was 
there in 1923. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Are we to infer that the people as a 
whole in England are in a happier or more prosperous condi- 
tion than the people in our own country? 
Mr. BROOKHART. Considering their opportunities, they 
are much more happy and presperous than the farmers of the 
United States are right now. Qf course, we have some natu- 
ral opportunities that are vastly greater than those of any 
Purepean country. But, making allowances for that—for in- 
stance, the spread between the producer and the consumer in 
Great Britain, where about one-third of the business is trams- 
acted cooperatively, is just about one-third of what it is in 
the United States. The Senator from Utah gave the vast 
figures of the net earnings of enterprises in the United States | 
running up in the gross to some $120,000,000,000. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. Those earnings are distributed among | 
millions ef people, are they not? 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; and the farmers get twelve and 
one-third billion, although they are a third of the entire popu- 
lation of the United States. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit just one 


mediate banking system, can get leans, and that helps some. | mere interruption, and then I shall not interrupt the Senator 


further? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I am giad to be interrupted. 

Mr. EDGE. Was this utopian scheme, which seems to have 
brought so much happiness and prosperity and contentment 
te the Britisher—which is rather contrary to reports we have 
heard from many other sources—considered at all by either 
one of the two commissions which were created for the pur- 
pose of studying national and international plans for bettering 
the finances of the farmers? 

Mr. BROOKHART. All cooperation is based upon the tnsti- 
tutions I have just described to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. I mean, particularly, have these British instt- 
tutions, whether successful or otherwise, been studied and a 
Similar tdea put in the form of a suggested law on this side 
ef the Atlantic? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Our Wall Street friends have sent eut 
persons to organize cooperatives on a different theory. Mr. 
Aaron Sapiro is a noted example of that idea. They go out 
and say to the farmers, to the tobacco growers, or whoever 
they may be, “ You organize a cooperative and we will finance 
you; we will get you loans”; and they do furnish loans for 
starting. 

They argue that the cooperatives in Great Britain are con- 
sumers’ cooperatives, because they are organized by laber; but 
we want producers’ cooperatives in the United States. Of 
course, they neglect to say that those consumers control 158 of 
the greatest factories in Great Britain and that they are pro- 
ducing vast quantities of commodities in these factories. 

The argument that there is any difference between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers’ cooperatives is fallacious. There 
is no difference. The same principles run clear through beth. 
Many of the American cooperatives which have been organized 
have their financial support tied into the commercial or com- 
petitive system; in ether words, they are in the hands of their 
enemies. They can be destroyed, and many of them nre being 
destroyed from time to time. Many of them do not find out 
what is the real trouble with them. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, by the Senator's per- 
mission—and this is the last question I shall ask—I understand 
his theory is that we should do away with competition? 


Mr. BROOKHART. I did not catch the question of the 
Senator from California. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGEH. The philosophy of the Senator from 


Iowa and the system advocated by him contemplates, as I 
understand, deing away with competition? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Not to do away with competition, but 

to set wp a rival system to it. OCompetitive economics is one 
system, but my idea of cooperative economics Is another. I 
am talking about the complete system of cooperative economics 
now. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We have been told, as the Senator 
knows so well, that the Sherman antitrust law and other laws 
were passed to prevent combinations in restraint of trade which 
would work the destruction of competition, it being argued 
that competition was the life of trade, and that unrestricted 
competition would bring happiness to man, woman, and child. 
The Senator's system, it seems to me, would utterly destroy 
com petition. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes, sir; it would entirely end it. 

Now, let me call the Senator's attention to this. We put into 
the cooperative system a regulation that is more drastic than 
all the Sherman antitrust laws and all the other criminal laws 
against stifling competition which can be devised, and that is 
that the earnings of capital are limited to 5 per cent. If we 
will preseribe by law that the earnings of a corporation in 
interstate commerce shall be limited to 5 per cent, I am ready 
to repeal the Sherman antitrast law and all the other restric- 
tions of eompetition. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BROOKHART. 1 yield to the Senator from North Care- 
lina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am very much interested in the discus 
sion of the Senator. I think the Senator is largely right in 
the contention that one of the chief troubles in making a enc- 
cess of our various farmer's cooperative movements is an in 
ability to get sufficient money with which successfully and 
effectively to operate them. 

Of course, as the Senator has suggested, the Federal land 
banks have largely relieved the farmer whose farm was th 
jeopardy by reason of a mortgage or a judgment lien or seme- 
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thing of that sort. Those banks have suppHed the farmer with | Mr. BROOKHART. He has none. 
money. The only provision, however, which the Government has Mr. SIMMONS. He must deposit his money in commerciy! 
made for supplying the farmer with funds with which to pro- | banks, 
duce his crops and te market bis crops, either individually or Mr. BROOKHART. Absolutely. 
through cooperative association, is the intermediate banks, Mr. SIMMONS. He must go to the commercial banks and 








I think that is correct, is it not? get money with which to run his institutions. 

Mr. BROOKILART. Yes; but that does not reach the farmer Mr. BROOKHART. Absolutely. 
except through the other banking systems and certain coopera- Mr. SIMMONS. That was the fatal defect in the system, 
tives. Mr. FLETCHER. Myr. President 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Iowa will probably re- Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 
call that while he voted for that system and I voted for it Mr. FLETCHER. I think undoubtedly one of the greatest 


aud most of us representing farm constituencies voted for it, |.things ever done for agriculture in this country was the Pas- 
we all felt. and it was so declared by many upon this floor, | sage of the farm loan act in 1916. While I apprehended some 
that it was so hedged about with conditions and qualifications | of the same difficulties which the Senator from North Caroling 
probably it would not be workable if adopted. 1 know that | and the Senator from Iowa have mentioned with reference to 
was the way I felt about it; and I know that was the way the intermediate-credit banks which we established last year— 
that quite a number of the Senators expressed themselves | and they have encountered some difficulties because of the lack 
nbout it. of the cooperative features mentioned—still I must say that | 
Mr. BROOKHART I think I was one of those Senators, and | am inclined to disagree with the Senator from North Carolina 
I also offered un amendment to the bill providing for a co- | as te the operation of the intermediate-credit banks. ‘ 
operative banking system, I think that was the first time In the first place, under the farm-loan system there have 
cooperative banking was ever considered in the Congress of | been found for the farmers of this country and loaned to them 
the United States. at 54% per cent interest over $2,000,000,000, I had occasion 
Mr. SIMMONS. I want to ask the Senator this question: | to visit the Federal land bank at Columbia, S. C., last No- 
Does he really think that that system has been put in opera- | vember, and I found the intermediate-credit bank was doing 
tion generally throughout the country? I know down in my | a very large business; it was growing all the time, and it be- 
section of the country, while some of those institutions were | came necessary to enlarge their building at Columbia by put- 
organized, and probably some of them are still functioning, | ting on another story in order to provide facilities for the 
they have not been generally resorted to, and they have not | intermediate-credit banks. ' 
been successful in accomplishing the purpose of their creation? As yet there have not been organized cooperative societies 
To my mind, one of the reasons why they have not been suc- | and associations in sufficient number—probably they will be 
cessful is the one that I think the Senator gave a few minutes | organized in the future—to bring them within the requirements 
ago, though he did not elaborate it; that is, these very insti- | of that act, but there have been some cooperative associa- 
tutions themselves are dependent upon the commercial banks, | tions organized among the cotton producers, for Instance, and 
in the last analysis, for the money with which to operate. a great deal of money has been furnished them at a very low 
Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator from North Carolina | rate of interest. . 
is absolutely correct in that statement. Mr. BROOKHART. Let me ask the Senator if it is not 
Mr. SIMMONS. To illustrate, they organized with a small | true that most of their business is done through commercial 
capital. My recollection is the bill provided that they might | banks? 






































issue bonds probably to the extent of ten times their capital, Mr. FLETCHER. Very largely; but there are certain re- 
or issue netes secured by the securities they had taken as col- | discount privileges carried by the act the benefit of which ac- 
lateral, and they were dependent for getting the money with | crues to the farmers themselves. The Federal reserve banks 
which to operate upon the sale to the commercial banks of | can furnish them the money on the paper that is provided for 
those bonds or those notes collaterally secured. The commer- | in the act. 
cial banks did not respond to that class of security. For one Mr. BROOKHART. But the rate of interest is very high. 
reason or anotler they would not discount them liberally, and | It has not reduced that generally. 
because the farm banks were dependent upon the commercial Mr. SIMMONS. I think not. I think 6 per cent is as high 
banks, which were created for the purpose of supplying the com- | as they ever go; they are limited to that. 
mercial requirements of the country and not the agricultural Mr. BROOKHART. That is too high. 
requirements of the country, and the commercial banks would Mr. FLETCHER. That is, of course, a great improvement 
not effectually and fully cooperate with them, that system has | over the ordinary situation as it affects the farmers, for when 
broken down in my section of the country—lI will not say com- | farmers are cultivating the soil as tenants they pay 10 per 
pletely, but almost completely. cent for their loans made, and then pay enormous profits on the 
Mr. BROOKHART. I think it has not proved to be anything | supplies furnished to them. 
like the success that was prophesied for it anywhere in the Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, when the Senator said a 
country. I think it has broken down more or less all over, | while ago that something over $2,060,000,000 had been loaned 
although in a few places it is claimed to be very successfully | by these institutions, he meant the farm land banks, did he not? 
operated, Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; under the farm loan act and the 
Mr. SIMMONS. It was a very impressive gesture, but in the | amendments. 
operation of those banks our fears and apprehensions with Mr. SIMMONS. Nobody questions that they have been a 
reference to the workability of the law have proved to be well | great thing for the farmer; but they make loans only where 
founded, they take his land as security. 
Mr. BROOKHART. I think most of our farm legislation has Mr. FLETCHER. That is quite true; but I included in 
been a gesture. I think the Senator has described the situa- | my statement the farm loan act, which provided for interme- 
tion accurately, diate-credit banks. I find that that business has been growing 
Mr. SIMMONS. I am sure it has been in my State. enormously, and it has been a very great benefit to the dis- 
I think the Senator is right when he says that the farmer | trict of which the Federal land bank at Columbia is the head- 
must have, if his cooperative associations are successfully to | quarters, and that is increasing. 
function, the same facilities of securing funds as has the man Mr. BROOKHART. I understand that that is true in some 
engaged in commerce or in industry. We may set up any kind | spots. 
of a system to help the farmer, but if we do not provide for Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
its financing in some effective way it will fail. Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 
Mr. BROOKHART. It will fail. Mr. LENROOT. Reference was made to the bulk of this 
Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore, I understand the Senator sug- | business being done through the banks. I have not seen the 
gests that there ought to be worked out some special financial | figures lately, but I think the fact is that only a very smal! 
system by which the farmer, upon the securities which he is | percentage of the business done by the intermediate-credit 
able to offer, may be able to get money to the same extent as | banks has been rediscounts by banks. It has been done through 
can the man who is engaged in industry and commerce. the loan departments of agricultural credit associations organ- 
Mr. BROOKHART. At present the farmer’s deposits all go | ized under the act. 
{into the other system, and they are used mainly to back the Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is true; and, as I say, there 
commercial system rather than the cooperative institutions of | are certain rediscount privileges where the Federal reserve 
the farmer. He does not now even have the right under the | banks furnish the money on collateral. 
law to organize his own deposits in his own banking system Now with regard to some of these measures, I have had 
under his own bill. occasion to study somewhat what is known as the Curtis bill, 
Mr. SIMMONS. He has no banking system in which he can | and it appeals to me as in the main a very excellent bill. I 
deposit the funds. notice that Mr. B, F, Yoakum, who has made a great study 
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ef this problem, commends the Curtis bill; and T was going | 
to ask the Senater if he had had occasion to look into that | 
and if he felt that he would support the Curtis bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have looked into that Dill at one | 
ue, but it has the same objection that all these cooperative 
ius in the United States have. It provides for no coopera- | 
credit system. It is incomplete, and it will fail, as all the | 


til 
pl: 
thy 
ethers have failed, until we get this cooperative-credit system. | 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WitttiamMs in the chair). | 
Ih the Senator from lowa yield to the Senator from Kansas? | 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CURTIS. The bill was introduced by me after con- | 
siderable study and very careful consideration. I realize the 
o) jection suggested by the Senator from Lowa, but I also realize | 
that it is going to be almost impossible to get the kind of 
legislation suggested by the Senator from Towa without further 
investigation and careful consideration by the committee. I 
believe that the bill introduced by me does go further than 
any measure that has been proposed, and I think with it we | 
could get such a start and make such a showing that it would 
justify additional legislation later on, 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think there is very much truth in 
that statement; but we are in a state of agricultural calamity 
right now. We need immediate relief. I think under that bill 
or under this general cooperative organization that I have de- 
scribed here to-day it would take us a whole generation or two 
generations to complete successful organization, and it will not 
be successful until we establish a cooperative credit system 
to sustain it. Therefore we need now some emergency legis- 
lation, if we have a mind to call it that, that will take care of 
the present situation. 

In the bill I have proposed here I have provided for $1,500,- 
000,000 of Government finance. That takes the place of the 
credit system I have described, temporarily at least. Two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars of that is in the form of an appro- 
priation and the balance is to be obtained through an issue of 
bonds. I have provided enough, I think, to handle the entire 
exportable surplus of agriculture in the United States. If this 
were our big farm, that is what we ought to do. Anything 
short of that is going to prove inefficient and to some extent a 
failure. With that amount of capital we can go out and bid 
cost of production and a 5 per cent cooperative profit for the 
average value of these furm products. The tariff will then pro- 
tect them up to that price level, and the farmers of the United 
Stutes will be assured, out of the 88 to 92 per cent that is con- 
sumed here at home, a profit of 5 per cent upon that. - They 
may lose on the other percentage that goes into the markets of 
the world, but they will do better on that than they are now 
doing, because I believe that about 30 agencies are export- 
ing wheat now, and 1 agency will be exporting it then. 

I believe there are about 46 agencies that are exporting cot- 
ton, and 1 agency would do it under this plan. I believe that 


from the United States. As soon as you control that cotton for 
marketing, if it is a majority, in the markets of the world, you 
will control the world price of cotton. Not only that, but one 
marketing agency can sell the wheat of the United States to 
better advantage than 30 agencies competing with each other 
in selling. All of that will tend to stabilize the price of farm 
products; and in this bill I have given a comprehensive defini- 
tion of a cooperative. 

We can provide for the organization of cooperatives, permit 
them to take stock in this Government corporation, cooperative 
stock, and, when enough is subscribed, redeem the Government 
investment and turn it over to cooperative control practically 
as we have already done in the case of the Federal land bank. 
We have precedents of our own for that sort of a proceeding ; 
and it is some such legislation as this, adequately financed by 
the Government, and only something of that kind, that will 
bring about immediate relief. 

They say. that that is price fixing. What is the tariff? It 


fixing. What are these patent laws? What are these railroad 
laws? They are price fixing. There is no argument against 
them because they are price fixing; neither is there any valid 
argument against this measure because it puts the Government 
into business, because the Government is in business now in all 
of these other matters. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I was simply going to ask the Senator 
if, in his opinion, the subject he is now discussing is not of 


the majority of the cotton of the world that is exported goes | 


is price fixing. What are these banking laws? They are price | 
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sufficient importance that he should have a_ little better 
audience than he has just at this time? 

1 noticed when the Senator began to discuss this question 
that he had a pretty falr audience. He has been making a 
very interesting speech, a very instructive speech, along the 
lines of legislation for the farmer and its necessity; and yet 
the seats are empty. I suppose perhaps it is because it is the 
lunch hour. It seems to me this is such an important ques- 
tion—I think about the most important question before the 
Congress—and there is so much doubt about whether any of 
the promises of relief that have been made to the farmer 
are going to be fulfilled during this session of Congress, that 
the matter ought to arouse at least enough interest on the part 


| of Senators to cause them to remain in the Chamber when 


this legislation is being discussed; and I was going to ask 
the Senator if he had any objection to my suggesting the ab- 
sence of a quorum. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was just about concluding. In fact, 
I did not intend to go so far into all these questions when 
I began. Most of this discussion has been extemporaneous 
with me. I did not have any figures or data with me. It 
has been brought out by the questions and interruptions. ! 
agree with the Senator; this is the most important matter 
before Congress at this time. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do wish that the observations the Senator 
has made, which strike me as being in the main well timed 
and well founded, could have been heard by a larger body of 
Senators, especially on the other side of the Chamber, where 
responsibility for this legislation or for having no legislation 
chiefly rests. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. [ 
am curious to know under what head we are proceeding. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. We are proceeding under the 
head of concurrent and other resolutions. 

Mr. McNARY. I demand the usual procedure, Mr. Presl- 
dent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The regular order of business 
is demanded, which is the presentation of concurrent or other 
resolutions. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think I have about concluded my 
remarks upon this question, Mr. President. I hope that all 
these parties will get together and read their own platforms 
which they adopted in the last national conventions, and will 
carry them out. If they do, they will do as much as I have 
demanded here to-day. Every one of them has demanded some 
such solution for the farm problem, but I see no evidence that 
anything efficient is to be done in this session of Congress. 


a DESIGNATION OF STATE HIGHWAYS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hands down a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 
stated. 

The Curer CLERK. Senate Resolution 169, submitted by Mr. 
TRAMMELL on the 15th instant, requesting the Bureau of Public 
| Roads to make no change in the marking and designating of 
| interstate public highways. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is to go over without prejudice, Mr. 
| President. 
| The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over. 
The next resolution coming over from a previous day will be 
stated. 

FREIGHT RATES ON PERISHABLE PRODUCTS 


The Curer CierK. Senate Resolution 173, submitted by Mr. 
TRAMMELL on the 17th instant, directing the Interstate Com- 
| merce Committee to investigate freight and express rates on 
citrus and other fruits, vegetables, and farm products. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is to go over. I served notice that I 
should move to refer it to the committee. The Senator from 
Florida desires to debate the question when it comes up, so it 
| may go over without prejudice. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that course agreeable to the Senator 
from Florida? 

Mr. CURTIS. That Senator and I had an understanding, 
and it was so stated in open session day before yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over. 
The calendar under Rule VII is in order. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF THE CZECHOSLOVAK REPUBLIC 


The bill (S. 1134) to authorize the settlement of the indebt- 
eduess of the Czechoslovak Republic to the United States of 
America was announced as first in order on the calendar. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask that that may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
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CALL. OF THE ROLL 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

Mr. WILA.IS. Will not the Senator withdraw that sugges- 
tiov? The time will be taken up, and we will have no busi- 
ness at all done before 2 o’elock. 

Mr. FLETCHER. We could almost have had the roll called 
by this time. I know there are some Senators who are inter- 
ested in the calendar, and they are not here, 1 think, because 
they bad no idea that the calendar would be taken up so near 
the close of the morning hour. I do not know of any way of 
getting them here without calling for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFTORPR. Unless the suggestion is with- 
drawn, the Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ddwards Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Feruald King Robinson, Ark. 
Hingham Ferris La Follette Sackett 
Blease Fess McKellar Sheppard 
Borah Fletcher McKinley Shipstead 
Bratton Prazier Me Master Shortridge 
Brookbart George MeNar Siminogs 
Broussard Gillett Mayfield Smoot 
Kotler Glass Means Stephens 
Cameron Goff Metcalf Swanson 
Capper Gooding Moses ‘Trammell 
Caraway Hale Norris Tyson 
Cepeland ltarreld Nye adsworth 
Cousens llaeris Onidie Walsh 
Curtis Heflin Overman Warren 
Dale llewell Phipps Watson 
fieneen Jobnson Tee Wheeler 
pill Jones, Wash. *ittman Williams 
Kdge Kendrick Ransdell Willis 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, there is.a quorum present. 


ANTITRUST CASES 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, in 1924 a resolution was adopted 
by the Senate calling upon the Attorney General to furnish a 
statement showing the number of cases reported to ithe De- 
partment of Justiee by the Federal Trade Commission in which 
it was claimed violations of the Sherman Act or of other anti- 
trust legislation had been committed, and the disposition made 
by the Department of Justice of each of the cases. 

In response to the resolution, the Attorney General, on Feb- 
ruary 27, 1924, transmitted a report ‘to the Senate containing, 
1 assume—-although I have not read it—information in response 
to the resolution. The report was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary for the purpese of determining whether it 
should be published, as the custem is to publish as publie docu- 
ments or otherwise reports of this character from heads of 
departments. B 

Seon after the report was transmitted to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, and before they had acted upon it, the investigation of 
Mr. Daugherty as Attorney General was proceeded with, and 
it was requested that this repert be transmitted to the investi- 
gating committee, which was done. After that committee had 
made its report, the report of the Attorney General was brought 
back, I think, to the table, and one of the Senators desiring to 
see it got permission to take the report, and accidentally it was 
lost. I took the matter up with the Department ef Justice 
some weeks ago and asked them if they could send a copy of 
the report. They have done so, but Mr, Myers, the Assistant 
Attorney General who transmitted the report to me, stated that 
he thought this was their only copy. I think perhaps this re- 


committee may then determine whether it should be published. 
In my judgment, it ought to be published, but I do not want to 
take the responsibility. 

Therefore I send to the desk the copy of the report, the At- 
torney General’s accompanying letter, and the files accompany- 
ing the sume, and ask that they be referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The papers will be so re- 
ferred. 

Mr. KING. I hope this report will not be lost, because ‘it is 
the only copy. 

THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, two or three days ago, in dis- 
cussing a matter in reply to a statement that was made by 


the Senater from Nevada, I made this statement, which ap 


pears on page 5994 of the ConGRessIONAL Recorp: 
1 fully realize that— 
Meaning what the Senator had salid— 


and I realize another fact, that ff there have ever been any secrets 
kept in executive session, nobody now knows of ft. 


‘public how I voted on the Weodlock matter. 


| Senators who are not present, and the Senator should not ask 
port ought to go to the Committee on the Judiciary, and that | 


| said he would like ‘to tell. 
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This morning I find this in the Washington Post: 


At the exeeutive session yesterday, Chairman WATSON, of the Inter. 
state Commerce Committee, arose to Woodlock’s defense and foyg)i it 
out with the opponents all through the session. 

Senator Wnkrter (Democrat), Montana, who acted as Prosecutor 
of Woodlock at the committee hearing, charged that the appoints Was 
not a Democrat and was unfitted to serve on the commission because of 
his associations with Wail street. He was supported by Senators 
WatsH (Democrat), Montana; MAyFirLp (Democrat), Texas, 
others. 

Supporters of Woodlock in the main remained silent during the dis. 
cussion, and up until the very hour of a vote leaders of the opposition 
believed they had won a victory. 

After a heated diseussion of the subject, the Senate decided just be. 
fore the vote that the roll call should not be made public. 


I presume we have not yet reached the time when the 
secrets of the executive sessions will not be made known to 
the public. Personally, I would like to make known to the 


and 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, 1 would like to interrupt the 
Senator 

Mr. BLEASE. Certainly. 

Mr. NORRIS. For the purpose of making a request for 
unanimous consent. I ask unanimous consent that the roll 
call in the executive session referred to by the Senator from 
South Carolina be published in the Rwcorp. 

Mr. BLEASE. That is what I was about to do. I was 
going to state that I would like to have everybody know how 
I voted. I have never voted anywhere in my life, in any body, 
when I did not want the world to know how I voted. 

There were two votes of mine in the executive session about 
which I want ‘the public to know. One was on the contfirma- 
tion of a negro judge for the District of Columbia, anid the 
other was the Woodleck case. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that the vote be published, and if the request is not 
granted, then 1 propose to state how I voted on both those 
matters in the Senate. I do not propose that some people of 
South Carolina shall be accusing me of voting for a negro 
to be a judge, and 1 can not tell of my vote. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, unanimons consent was asked 
yesterday in executive session, and two Senators objected. 
Neither of those Senators is here now, and I do not think it 
would be fair to grant unanimous consent at this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
object ? 

Mr. CURTIS. Net in my own behalf but in behalf of those 
Senators. 

Mr: MBANS. I do not object to stating how I voted, but the 
Senators who objected are not here. On behalf of the two 
who objected yesterday, and who I know would object again, 
I.do object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is objection. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I submit another request, in view of 
the statement of ‘the Senator from Colorado, and also to carry 
out the suggestion made by the Senator from South Carolina. 
I ask unanimous consent that every Senator be allowed to 
tell, either here or elsewhere, how he voted on the Woodlock 
eonfirmation. 

Mr. MEANS. ‘To that I desire to object for the same reson, 
as the Senater must understand. He knows he may have my 
permission if he desires to state how he voted, but there are 



























unanimous consent when those are absent who would object. 
I object on their behalf. When they are here the Senator can 
make his request; and if they consent, there will be no objec- 
tion on my part. 

Mr. NORRIS. It will never be possible to get everybody 
here. Nobody has ever objected to the second request I mace. 
Nobody has objected to thet. 

Mr. MEANS. Then, for the first time, I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, I ask unanimous censent that the Sen- 
ator from Colorado may be allowed to tell how he voted. He 


Mr. PITTMAN. Let me read the rule on this subject. 
I think there is some misunderstanding about the rule. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
inquiry. 
Mr. WADSWORTH, What is the question before the Senate? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question before the Seu- 
ate is the call of the calendar nuder Rule VIII. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. What bill on the calendar? 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The clerk will state the next 
bill on the calendar, 
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INDEBTEDNESS OF THE REPUBLIC OF ESTHIONIA | The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
The bill (S. 1135) to authorize the settlement of the indebt- | stated. . 
in vf the Republic of Esthonia to the United States of | rhe next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
edness ‘ | 


America was announced as next in order. 
: Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. Inspection of prisons and prisoners: For the inspection of United 
SETTLEMENT OF INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY, BELGIUM, LATVIA, AND States prisons and prisoners, including traveling 
‘i RUMANIA 


was, on page 46, line 2, to strike out “$22,800” and insert 
“ $10,000," so as to read: 


expenses of the 
superintendent of prisons, assistant superintendents of prisons, and 


SMOOT. 1 ask that the next four bills on the calendar clerk to the superintendent of prisons when traveling on official busi- 
early nate hills 1136, 1137 1138 and 1139 may go over *| ness of any character, to be expended under the direction of the 
namely, Senare Seaiacwian: ; “oink: tod ae : Attorney General, $10,000. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bills will be passed over, | — 
The amendment was agreed to. 
PROHIBITING ADMISSION TO THE UNITED STATES OF 


BILLS PASSED OVER 
The bill CH. R. 6559) for the construction of certain public 





CERTAIN 
buildings, and for other purposes, was announced as next in . ADULTERATED GRAIN AND SEEDS 
order Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wash- 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. ington permit me to ask unanimous consent to call up Order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. of Business 213, the bill (S. 2465) to amend an act entitled 

The bill (S. 1824) for the relief of R. E. Swartz, W. J. Collier, | “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the admis- 
and others, Was announced as next in order, sion into the United States of certain adulterated grain and 
Mr. SHEPPARD. That bill may go over for the present. seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The bill will be passed over. as amended, and for other purposes? 

The bill (S. 2526) to extend the time for the refunding of Let me say to the Senator from Washington that we were 
taxes erroneously collected from certain estates was announced | to proceed during the morning hour with the calendar, but 
as next in order. the morning hour has all been consumed and very little con- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WittiaMs in the chair). | sideration has been given to the calendar. On request of the 
This bill will go over. Senator from Washington, it is proposed that the Senate, at 


The bill (S. 2336) to reimburse Commander Walter H. Allen, | the conclusion of its business to-day, shall take a recess until 
civil engineer, United States Navy, for losses sustained while | 12 o'clock Monday. That does away with the morning hour 


carrying out his duties was announced as next in order. and consideration of the calendar on Monday. 
Mr. CURTIS. Let that go over. I have in my charge a very important bill that fs on the cal- 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. | endar, the one to which I have just referred, awaiting action. 
JOSEPH F. BECKE It has been on the calendar for a month. It is of importance 
JOSE . BECKER ~ : 
' i R. 7348) f | lief of Joseph F. Becke to all the farmers of the country. Every farm organization 
The bill (H. t. 3 8) = hae reer of Joseph F. Becket |i) the country petitioned for the legislation. Every agricul- 
vax announced As ext tn Order. tural college in the Middle West and in the East has asked for 
Mr. KING. Tet that i aoe = ithhold his objecti , | the legislation. The Secretary of Agriculture prepared the 
Mr. NOREES. Will the Senator withhold his objection just bill and sent it to my office to be introduced. The Committee 
a moment? ait on Agriculture and Forestry reported it favorably. I do not 
Mr. KING. Very well. 


~ : ‘ . think there was ever a more important bill before this body 
Mr. NORRIS. That bill, in the exact form in which it} jy the interest of pure seed than Senate bill 2465. I can not 
comes to us from the House, was passed at the last session | ynderstand how anyone can object to it. The only objection 
by the Senate, but did not get through the House. It has | t4 the bill comes from a few importers here in the East. In 
been again reported unanimously by the Committee on Naval | ine yiddle West—-and we call Chicago the Middle West—all 
Affairs, so that it has had the indorsement, at one time or an-/ o¢ the importers of seeds and dealers in seeds are asking for 
other, in this exact form, of the House committee, the Senate | tne enactment of the measure. 

committee, the House itself, and the Senate itself. I submit We have heard a good deal of discussion about legislation 
that the Senator should not object now. There is merit in it. for the farmers, and I know the Senator from Washington is 
There never has been a minority report on the bill in all the | vitally interested in legislation for them. In view of the fact 
time it has been before Congress. that the morning hour has been taken up and the opportunity 
_ Mr. KING. I regret to object, but, if I understand It, it | for consideration of bills on the calendar has been disposed of 
involves a principle which I consider of very great importance, | gor Monday, it seems to me that the Senator ought to permit 
one to which the Senator from New York [Mr. WapswortH] | me to ask unanimous consent to take up the bill to which I 
and other Senators have given some attention, namely, giving | pave referred. 

to certain officers of the reserve, in both the Army and the Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I did not know what 
Navy, the same compensation and retirement privileges as are | was going to take place in the morning hour. I had sup- 
accorded to those of the Regular Army. posed we would consider the bills on the calendar and procecd 
Mr. NORRIS. In this case it was only by the barest techni-| in that way. It was the desire of the Senator from Utah 
cality, as T remember it. only by really an accident, that this | (Mr. Smoor), having charge of the unfinished business, that 
man was not entitled under the general law to what this bill | we should take a recess at the conclusion of to-day's business 
gives. I think the report and the record will show, although | so that he could proceed with the unfinished business when the 
I have not read them for a year or so, that that statement | senate meets on Monday. I would like to have the Senator 
is accurate. get his bill before the Senate. I hope we will be able to pass 
INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


the pending appropriation bill in an hour or two, and then I 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having | Should be glad to ask that the Senate proceed with the calendar 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- | 48 long as it may desire. I do not see any reason why we 
hess, Which will be stated. 


should not spend a couple of hours on the calendar after the 
The Curr CierK. A bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the set- | appropriation bill is disposed of. I do not believe it will take 
tlement of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the | Vety long to dispose of the appropriation bill. 
United States of America. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Idaho 
Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished | seems to be confident that the people of the East are opposed 
business be temporarily laid aside. 


to everything he favors, and that only the people of the Middle 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection?) The Chair | West and West are in favor of it. I would like to surprise 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


him by saying that I hope the bill will come before the Senate 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


for action very promptly and that it will be enacted into law. 
Mr. GOODING. I hope the Senator will not put me in the 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I ask that the | light of saying all of the people of the East object. That 
Senate proceed to the consideration of House bill 9795, the | was not my statement. I said there are a few importers in 
appropriation bill for the Department of State and other 

departments. 


the East who are opposing the bill. The farmers of the East 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 


and all of the cooperative organizations are asking for it, and 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 9795) making appropriations 


some of the importers are asking for it. 
for the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 


I am going to withdrawn my unanimous-consent request and 
will accept the suggestion offered by the Senator from Wash- 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 


LL 
A 
er 


ington who has the appropriation bill in charge, hoping that 
we will get through with the appropriation bill, when it seems 








fe 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken; 1 jaye 
not done so. I stated when I rose that it was my intention ti 
do so, but when the Senator from Kansas suggested th ca 
Senators were absent, I changed my policy. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not wnor. 
stand that there is anything before the Chair for decision. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I have done nothing except to try to 
the Senate in advance of what I am about to do. 

Mr. FESS. I misunderstood the Senator; I thought the 
request had been submitted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know the Senator did think so. What I 
want to get before the Senate is the question so there may he 
preparation for what I am going to do, so as not to take any 
snap judgment. I call attention again to what is declared in 
the rule to be secret: 


All information communicated— 
That is secret— 


or remarks made by a Senator when acting upon nominations cop. 
cerning the character or qualifications of the person nominated— 


That is secret— 
Also all votes upon any nomination— 


That is secret. The vote, however, as to whether or not we 
should consider the nomination in secret session or open ex- 
ecutive session is not prohibited. That is not secret. I can 
go out and say how I voted on that question if I want to, 
can.I not? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not under the rule. The Senator could 
not do so under the rule, because he would be liable to expul- 
sion from the Senate if he did so. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let us see about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule reads: 


Any Senator or officer of the Senate who shall disclose the secret 
or confidential business or proceedings of the Senate shall be Hable, 
if a Senator, to suffer expulsion from the body. 


Mr. PITTMAN. “ Secret or confidential.’ 

Mr. SMOOT. They are all secret while the proceedings are 
in executive session. All matters there are secret. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just a moment. “Secret or confidential 
business or proceedings.” What is the definition of “secret or 
confidential” proceedings with regard to nominations? 

Mr. SMOOT. It says here secret. votes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Where is that found? 

Mr. SMOOT. It provides: 


All confidential communications made by the President of the United 
States to the Senate shall be by the Senators and the officers of the 
Senate kept secret; and all treaties which may be laid before the 
Senate, and all remarks, votes, and’ proceedings thereon shall also be 
kept secret. 


Mr. PITTMAN. That is, in dealing with treaties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Turn to nominations now. That language 
the Senator has read is under the rule dealing with treaties. 
Turn now to what is secret under the matter of nominations, 
Rule XXXVIII is the rule dealing. with nominations. Turn to 
Rule XXXVIII. 

Mr. SMOOT. Paragraph 2 of the rule provides: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall be 
kept secret. 


Mr. PITTMAN. ~ That is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the rule as to nominations. 

Mr. PITTMAN. There is, of course, a distinction wiih re- 
gard to treaties and nominations. We have argued that out 
time and again, 

Mr. SMOOT. But the proceedings im reference to both 
treaties and nominations are to be kept secret. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It is on- nominations that all votes are to 
be kept secret. There is no doubt that I have not the right to 
say anything about a vote upon any nomination. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. PITTMAN. But here is another vote with regard to 
procedure, which is a different matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. That vote was on a nomination. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; it was not. We were not voting on & 
nomination at that time. I am. ready to leave this to te 
Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was to. consider. the nomination of Mr. 
Woodlock that the Senate went into executive session, and the 
vote was taken upon whether or not his nomination should be 
confirmed, 











to me there should not be any. objection. to. taking up the 
calendar. I am willing to take my chances on the calendar 
with the rest of the Senators. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will hurry the matter along 
as rapidly as T ean and hope that we can spend a couple of 
hours on the calendar this afternoon. 


at some 


THOMAS F, WOODLOCK advise 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am going to ask unanf- 
mous consent in a few moments, and I would like to have the 
attention of Senators to the rule which I am going to read, 
because If unanimous consent is denied I am going to proceed 
to read from my place the matter which I have in mind or to 
ask unanimous consent to have it published in the Rxrcorp. 
Then I will in that way test.ont what the rule means, 

Let me call attention to the rule of secrecy with regard to 
nominations. It is found in Rule XXXYVIII, section 2, on page 
42 of the Senate Manual, as follows: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall be 
kept secret, : 


That is the only vote that shall be kept secret. Publishing 
the votes on the question of whether or not we would consider 
the matter in open executive session is not prohibited under 
the rule. If anyone can find anywhere that it is prohibited, I 
would Iike to bave it called to my attention. 

Therefore, I ask that the clerk. read at the desk the vote 
taken in executive session on the motion on March 23 to pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the nomination of Mr. Woodlock 
in open executive session, 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will not 
make that request at the present time. One Senator on his 
side of the Chamber and one on this side of the Chamber ob- 
jected to both requests when made at a previous time, and 
it is hardly fair to make the request in their absence. I do 
not want to object, because I have no objection to making 
publie all the votes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will get the original roll call and let 
the point of order be made. I request that the original vote 
may be placed in my possession. I have a right to have it in 
my possession, If anyone wants to make the point of order, 
we will try out the question on the point of order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Just what is the proposal of 
the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The clerk has sent for the original vote,so I 
can present the matter in due form. I want to say, as has been 
said before, that I am quoted in the press as taking a certain 
position in the Woodlock matter, and yet under the rule I am 
prohibited from either admitting or denying it. A. strange 
situation arises here. One of the Senators most strongly in 
favor of the confirmation of the nomination of Mr. Woodlock, 
which Senator’s name I am not at liberty to divulge under the 
rule, favored an open executive session. He is a Democrat. I 
can not quote what he said, but he certainly gave no reason why 
it should not be done. Now we find ourselves in the absurd 
position where the press has a very full report of the situation 
that does not show that anything was said derogatory to the 
character of the candidate or reflecting on his integrity or any- 
thing of that sort, and yet this body is so secretive that it will 
not even allow its Members’ constituents to know how they 
voted on the matter. I am not at liberty to tell my constituents 
how I voted on the matter. Fortunately, under the rule, what is 
secret is stated exactly, and while I think the rule is an ab- 
surdity I insist that these matters which are not secret under 
the rule shall be made public. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I rise to a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICDR. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. FESS. The matter concerns what took place in executive 
session, and any action two relieve that situation, which might 
involve any debate, will have to be taken in executive Session 
and the decision made, therefore, in the body when not in open 
session. If it is a debatable question involving secrecy. and is 
to be considered in open session, there is no way to limit the 
debate. Therefore I make the point of order that the motion 
which the Senator from Nevada is offering even by way of a 
unanimous-consent request must be made in executive session 
behind closed doors. : 

Mr: PITTMAN. I compliment the Senator upon his. astute- 
ness in conceiving the motion I was going to make when I 
have never had in mind the intention of making it. To what 
does he address the potnt of order? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator has submitted a unanimous-con- 
sent request? 
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ur. FLETCHER. We have been talking about whether or 
} 4 the proceedings should be behind closed dvors. 

“Mr. PITTMAN. ‘I am speaking as to whether or not the 
roceeding should be in executive session. _ The vote on that 
Peestion was not a vote on the nemimation. We had not 
reached that point. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. 
vield to me? 

"Mr. PITTMAN. 


President, will the Senator from Nevada 


I yield. 


sion we were to undertake to make the proceedings open 
rather than secret the motion, of course, would be made in 
executive session. Why, therefore, does not the secrecy pro- 
yision cover the vote taken in closed executive session? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Because the rule says it does not; that is 
the only reason. That is not covered by the limitation on 
secrecy. Of course, when the Senate desires to do executive 
pusiness, it as got to go into executive session; but, mind you, 
when we are dealing with nominations we look te the rule 
governing secrecy, and here it is: 

All information communicated — 

That is secret— 

or remarks made by a Senator— 


That is secret 
Mr. SMOOT. When acting upon nominations. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Wait a moment. 


Also all votes— 
What yotes? Not all votes taken in executive session, but— 
Also all votes upon any nomination shall be kept secret. 


I am not proposing to read any vote on any nomination. 
Mr. SMOOT. That is as to nominations; and the other 
part of the rule which I read provides that communications 
made by the President ‘shall be kept secret as well as all 
treaties which are laid before the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; but the Senator is referring to the 
rule dealing with treaties, while this is under the rule which 
is entitled “Proceedings .on nominations.” Under the rule 
dealing with treaties it is stated that treaties shall be con- 
sidered in executive session unless the Senate otherwise de- 
cides. In dealing with treaties it has been held that it takes 
a two-thirds vote. Dees the Senator not see the difference in 
the two rules? There hasbeen a distinction drawn with regard 
to treaties and nominations. So I contend that the vote on the 
nomination itself is the only thing that must be ‘kept secret 
with regard to nominations, because if the title dealing with 
nominations—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The rule states that all executive business 
must be kept secret. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what the rule provides. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does not the Senator think that the ‘ex- 
pression “also all votes upon any nomination shall be kept 
secret” applies to collateral votes as well as the direct vote 
on the question of whether or not a nomination shall ‘be con- 
firmed? 

In connection with that, I wish to call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the fact that the plural word “votes” is used, while 
the question submitted usually is, “ Shall the Senate advise and 
consent to this nomination?” The very fact that the word is 
plural seems to me to indicate that the intention was to make 
secret the votes taken on all questions, not only the direet vote 
on the question of whether or not the nomination should be 
confirmed, but also upon all collateral ‘votes. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The only difference between the proposi- 
tions is that in dealing with treaties where the intention was 
to keep everything secret the framers of the rule so provided, 
but in dealing with nominations they drew a different clause 
and provided: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications 
of the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall 
be kept secret. 


There might be a motion for reconsideration of a ‘vote. 
Mr. HARRELD. ‘Would not ‘that be kept secret? 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Not owly that; but 96 Senators may be 
present, and “all votes” means the vote even of the ‘Senatur 
himself whe desires to expese the vote. 

Mr. HARRELD. Take the instance the Senater frem Ne- 
vada himself gave a moment ago of a motion to reconsider 
under the language that is used in the rule, would not a vote on 
such a motion necessarily be secret? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think not. I think the whole intention 
of the rule was to protect cach Senator from being exposed 
as to how he voted, either for or against a candidate. 

Mr. HARRELD. Then, there are collateral matters aris- 
ing, such as a motion to recommit or the motion on whieh 
the vote Was taken and about which the Senater ts talking, 
which would of itself expose how Senators voted. Is it not 
just as reasonable to suppose that the framers of the rule 
intended to preserve secrecy as to such vote as that secrecy 
should be preserved on the vote on the question of whether or 
not the confirmation should be made? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Does the Senator conceive that a Senator 
might not vote against open executive session and yet at the 
same time vote for the appointee? There is no relation be- 
tween them. 

Mr. HARRELD. I assume the Senator wants to print the 
vote in the Recorp te show how Senators voted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I want to read it into the Recorp, because 
I have a right to read it into the Recorp. I want Senators 
to know how I voted on this proposition. The public already 
knows, through the newspapers. 

— HARRELD. My contention is that the rule covers all 
votes. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to advert to the contention made by 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that the general language 
in relation to executive sessions controls. ‘That can not pos- 
sibly be the case, because, if that were true, then the language 
which is found in subdivision 2 of Rule XXXVIII would be 
entirely unnecessary ; it would ‘be supererogatory. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator's attention to the latter 
part of the paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. Let us take the first sentence, which reads: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominati.ns concerning the character or qualifications 
of the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall be 
kept secret. 


If the contention 1s correct that all ‘proceedings in executive 
session are secret, then it would not be necessary to put that 
provision in there at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. But there is a qualification in the same para- 
graph, where it is provided: 

The fact that a nomination has been made, or that ft has been 
confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret. 


In other words, everything else covered by the rule shall be 
regarded as secret. . 

Mr. WALSH. That dees not follow by any means, 

Mr. SMOOT. It certainly follows, because if it was not con- 
sidered secret then a special provision would have been made 
in this paragraph to that effect; whereas it now provides that 
everything shall be secret in connection with nominations with 
the exception that— 


the fact that a nomination has been made, or that it has been con- 
firmed or rejected, will not be regarded as a secret. 


Everything else in connection with a nomination is regarded 
as secret. 

Mr. WALSH. Let me assert again, if that is correct, then 
the first paragraph is entirely unnecessary. If it follows 
from the last paragraph that only those things can be made 
public, then it is unnecessary to have the first sentence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is. 

Mr. WALSH. I am speaking about the argument the Sena- 
tor makes. The Senater makes the centention that, because 
of the language, “ The fact that a nomination has been made 
or that it has been confirmed or rejected will not be regarded 
as secret,’ such facts are the only things that can be made 
public. If that is the true construction of that sentence, 
then the first sentence of the paragraph is entirely un- 


necessary. 
Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. The first sentence reads: 


AN information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
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the person nominated, also all votes upon any nominations shall be 
kept secret. 


That is the rule, and the only things in connection with 
nominations that shall not be kept secret are those set forth 
in the last paragraph, which reads: 

The fact that a nemination has been made or that it has been con- 
firmed or rejected shall not be regarded as a secret. 


In other words, a Senator could say outside, and his state- 
ment could be published to the world, that a nomination 
was rejected or confirmed, and that would be no yiolation of 
the rule, but to announce the vote by which the nomination 
was confirmed or rejected is positively forbidden under the 
rule, 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I can get at. it very easily. 
So that we can have the question seitlhed—and I want it 
settled by the Senate—I move that the vote taken in executive 
session during the consideration of the nomination of Thomas 
KF. Woodlock for Interstate Commerce Commissioner on the 
question as to whether or not the nomination shall be con. 
sidered in open session be printed in the Recorp. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the motion of the Senator from Nevada is a violation of 
the rule; that the question is a matter that should be settled 
in executive session; and the motion to print in the Rercorp 
what occurred in executive session is not permissible under 
the rules of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator from Nevada 
please state his motion again? What is the specific thing he 
desires 7 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will change the motion and move that I 
may be allowed to read the vote taken in executive session 
during the consideration of the nomination of Mr. Woodlock 
for Interstate Commerce Commissioner on the question of 
whether or not the nomination should be considered in secret 
executive session or open executive session. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I make the point of order 
that the motion made by the Senator from Nevada relates to 
a matter that occurred in executive session, and under the 
rules can not be disposed of in open session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
question to be a motion on the part of the Senator from 
Nevada to read from the desk or to be allowed to read himself 
the vote taken in executive session several days prior to this 
day, probably on the 23d of March, upon the question which 
arose in executive session as to whether or not the discussion 
should be in open executive session or in regular closed execu- 
tive session. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I should like to make the 
motion a little more definite for the Recorp. I have the infor- 
mation before me now; I did not have it at the time I first 
made the motion. I will make it more definite and move 
that the motion made on March 23 in executive session that 
the Senate proceed with the consideration of the nomination 
of Mr. Thomas F. Weodlock for Interstate Commerce Com- 
missioner in open executive session be read from the desk. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Nevada a question. If the Chair should rule against his mo- 
tion and declare it to be out of order, and the Senate by a 
vote should uphold the decision of the Chair, then the Senator 
from Nevada would be subject, would he not, to expulsion by 
this body for revealing what occurred in a secret session? 
lie has said that a motion was made in secret session for +a 
certain purpose. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator may not be willing to take 
that chance, but I am. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I renew the point of order that 
the motion of the Senator from Nevada relates to a matter that 
occurred in executive session, and is a question that should be 
disposed of in executive session. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Witt1aMs in the chair). 
On this motion of the Senator from Nevada, the Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Curtis] makes the point of order that the vote 
which has been referred to was taken in executive session 
and, therefore, can not be considered in open legislative session. 

On that point of order the Chair rules, first, that the point 
is covered by Rule XXXVI, found on pages 87, 38, and 39 of 
the rules relating generally to executive sessions, and specifi- 
cally by paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII. Whether it were 
covered by paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII or not, it seems very 
clear to the Chair that the point is covered by paragraph 4 
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of Rule XXXVI, found at the top of page 39, which 1; 
follows: 


aus as 


Any Senator or officer of the Senate who shall disclose the coop, 
or confidential business or proceedings of the Senate shall be |i le. 
a Senator, to suffer expulsion from the body; and if an offi, 

| dismissal from the service of the Senate and to punishmen; 
contempt. 


r, to 


for 


The punishment for contempt relating to the fact that wnodor 
paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVI the officers of the Senate are 

sworn to secrecy in executive sessions. 

The matter which is referred to by the pending motion is ono 
which happened in executive session, and therefore, under the 
general provisions of Rule XXXVI, is covered and controlled 
by the rule relating to executive business. 

The point of order is sustained. 

Mr. PITTMAN. From that decision the Senator from Noe. 
vada respectfully appeals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. From the sustaining of the 

point of order the Senator from Nevada appeals. The question 
is, Shall the decision of the Chair stand as the judgment of 


| 
t 
the Senate? 
Mr. FESS. I move that the appeal be laid on the table 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I hope the Senator wil! not 
move to lay the appeal on the table. 
Mr. FESS. If the Senator wishes to debate it, I will with- 
draw the motion for the present. 
Mr. BORAH. No; it is not because I wish to debate it, but 
I object to the form of cloture which is being introduced into 
the Senate by moving to lay these matters on the table. It 
seems to me it is becoming entirely too frequent. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I withdraw the motion, because 
that would stop debate. 
Mr. BORAH. As I understand, the sole question before the 
Senate is whether or not the ruling of the Chair is a correct 
ruling. It has to do with the question of whether or not we 
desire to have the vote in regard to open session published, 
I think the Chair is correct in his ruling, and I shall vote that 
way: but it seems to me to be extraordinary that upon a matter 
of such moment as placing a member upon the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission we should not be willing to have the public 
know the record. 
I can not understand upon what theory the public are not 
entitled to know the actions of their representatives here upon 
a matter of the supremest moment to them. While the manner 
in which the question is presented compels one to vote to sus- 
tain the point of order, it ought to be permitted by unanimous 
| consent that the votes, both with reference to open executive 
session and with reference to the confirmation, should be made 
public. No work that we do here is of more concern to the 
people of this country than these votes upon confirmations, and 
especially votes upon confirmations for the kind of an office 
which we filled yesterday. That commission is one of the most 
important in the whole Government. 

Mr, PITTMAN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho whether he considers the vote referred to within the 
prohibition ; that is, that it must be kept secret? 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is speaking now as to whether 
the vote for an open executive session is secret? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. That is, whether it comes within the rule of 
secrecy as provided for by the rules? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. I had always suppose that it did. That is to 
say, when a motion is made for an open executive session on 
a particular nomination I had always supposed that it is a purt 
of the proceedings for the confirmation or nonconfirmaticon of 
that officer. It is a part of the proceedings, and therefore 
comes within the rule which makes those proceedings secret. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Of course, if I took the view that the vote 
I have referred to was secret under the rule—that is, that it 
was included in the expression ‘all votes upon any nomina- 
tion,” I would not have made the motion. If it is not included 
in the actual vote on the nomination, then it seems to me that 
it is a public record after the transaction is completed. After 
the nomination is either accepted or rejected, that fact goes to 
the public, and I think everything should go to the public 
except that which the rule says must be kept secret. 

The whole question, of course, is whether or not votes as to 
procedure are included in the votes upon the nomination. If 
they are, then the Chair is right. If they are not, then it 
should go to the public, with the result of the action of the 
Senate on the confirmation. 

Mr. BORAH. I think there may be some question about 
that; but I bave always supposed that where a motion was 
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1, with reference to a particular nomination, and a vote 


a had on that nomination, it was covered by the secret 
‘ ause of the rule. But while the vote with reference to open 
coewiot is an important one, if we secure the publication of 
that cote it is really of minor importance as compared with 
the question of whether we are going to adopt permanently 
sho rule that there shall be no publication or publicity of votes 
wit! reference to confirmations or nonconfirmations. 

‘hat is the matter in which I am most interested. I should 
like to go back into executive session and see if we can not 
eoorh a9 conclusion regarding it. I doubt very much if Sena- 
ti rs want to make it a permanent rule to exclude the public 


from knowledge of the votes upon these important matters. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
. Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. GLASS. Does it require unanimous consent to set aside 
the rule of the Senate? 

Mr. BORAH. No; I think not. 
» a two-thirds vote upon notice. 
“rr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President 
Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Does not the Senator think that the proper 
ruling would have been that the motion was in order, but that 
probably it took a two-thirds vote to suspend the rule? 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The motion that the Senator is seeking to 
put in the Record was actually voted on, and it was decided 
that it teok a two-thirds vote. We decided that some time ago. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, of course the whole question 
of the construction of these rules came up quite a while ago on 
another nomination, 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 


The rule can be suspended 





Mr. PITTMAN. Then it was contended that the general rule 
with regard to executive sessions governed. Later on, 


however, it was held that as the rule with regard to treaties 
permitted a majority to consider treaties In open session, and 
did not expressly provide that a majority might consider nomi- 
nations in open seSsion, it would take a two-thirds vote to set 
aside the rules. We went into all of that. The only question 
Il am trying to get interpreted before the Senate is this; and in 
doing so I admit to the Senate that I know that the publication 
of this vote does not amount to much, because a Senator might 
yote against going into open session without any regard to how 
he was going to vote on the nomination itself. The publication 
of these matters does good, however, and I have seen nothing 
in all of this consideration of the nomination of Mr. Woodlock 
that could not have been made public without injury to Mr. 
Woodlock or anybody else. It seems to me an absurdity to 
surround it with mystery, and to incur the possibility of mis- 
representation by the press through misinformation, by refus- 
ing to make the votes public. I simply thought we would start 
in and get at least part of them made public. 

Mr. BORAH. Whether the Senator succeeds or fails with 
respect to this particular motion, I hope he will move for an 
executive session and let us settle this matter. I am not only 
interested in this particular vote but I am informed that upon 
this side of the Chamber hereafter there is going to be more 
secrecy with reference to these matters in executive session. 
With that, Mr. President, I am deeply concerned. The secrecy 
has been altogether too great already; but if all the proceed- 
ings in exeeutive session are to be kept absolutely secret, and 
we are to be at the mercy of what seeps out through the key- 
hole, we are in an utterly defenseless position, and the public 
may be wholly misinformed. It is infinitely better that we 
publish it to the world at once, let the facts be as they are, 
and let all who are interested-—the public—be correctly and 
fully informed. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I can not see what relation this 


vote on the question of going into open executive session has to | 


the vote on the confirmation of an appointee. I almost inva- 
riubly vote against open executive sessions, because I believe in 
the soundness of the rule that provides for secret executive 
sessions, The fact that I voted that way does not influence my 
vote on the confirmation or rejection of any nominee. 

So far as I am concerned, I want the vote on the Woodlock 

homination made public. I think my vote was made public 
before it was cast. I have no objection to that, but I do not 
See what relation this ballot has to that. 
_ Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator that 
it has not any relation whatever, and that is exactly the reason 
why I say it was not included in the rule. It has no relation 
to the nomination, and the only restriction of the rule was as to 
the vote on the nomination. But what I am trying to bring 
about is this: There is a constant extension of this secrecy 
more and more, and I want to stop it as much as I can. 
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IT am opposed to secret sessions except In those particular 
cases where some nominee may be slandered, injured in his 
character, or something of that kind. If the committee witch 
examined this case should have said to the Senate, when they 
got into executive session, “There are matters in connection 
with this nomination which may be true or which may not be 
true, which are of a slanderous character,” I would not have 
voted to consider that case in open executive session. I would 
have voted to stay in executive session, of course, while it was 
being considered. jut, on the other hand, where everyone 
admits that the question that is to be considered involves 
nothing that is injurious to anybody, that it simply involves an 
attitude of mind and a difference as to policy and political 
affiliation, why should that be kept secret? Why should the 
cords be tightened and tightened and tightened? And even 
when a Senator gets up here and asks that he be allowed to 
state his own vote why should somebody rise and object to his 
stating his own vote? 

That kind of arbitrariness and that kind of secrecy is going 
very far in this country, and I merely brought this matter up 
for the purpose of calling it to the attention of the Senate, as it 
is being called to the attention of the Senate now, and finding 
out whether there is any limit to this rule of secrecy, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think this vote ts an im- 
portant one, but it does not necessarily have anything to do 
with the vote on the nomination, of course. It only shows the 
attitude of Senators in a general way on the question of holding 
open executive sessions; that fs all. I am not questioning any 
Senator's motives who believes in closed executive sessious. I 
think the general rule ought to be the other way and that the 
Sessions ought to be open, unless there is a vote that they be 
closed. I would like to reverse the rule. But much can be 
said on each side, 1 concede. Nevertheless, there always comes 
first the question whether we are going to have an open 
executive session or a closed executive session, before we get 
to the question which causes us to go into executive session. 
This is a preliminary vote. On the question of the importance 
of open and closed executive sessions this motion ts important, 
and no further. 

I wish the Senate would pause and consider for a moment 
where we are and whither we are drifting. It has been stated 
by two Senators already—and they have both stated the 
truth—that the sentiment now is that we are going to tighten 
down on executive sessions and make them more secret. I am 
speaking only from recollection, but I do not recall a single 
instance, since I have served in this body, where, a request 
being made for the publication of the final vote upon a nomina- 
tion in executive session, it was denied. It is universally 
conceded that while the proceedings are secret, what Senators 
say or read is secret, the final vote should be made public. 
Go through the CoNcRESSIONAL Recorp, look at the Recorp op 
the bitterest of contests that have taken place in the Senate, 
and you will find, I think almost without exception, that the 
final vote on confirmation was published if request was made. 
Of course sometimes the request was not made, but I never 
knew it to be made and to be denied. 

Now, we are already informed, we are already warned, 
that secret sessions are to be more secret, and I want to warn 
the Senate now that in my humble judgment, if that is car- 
ried on to its ultimate conclusion, the people of the country 
will not stand for any closed executive sessions. It is pro- 
posed now that we shroud in mystery and secrecy some of the 
most important official actions of this body. 

Take a case where we are voting on the nomination of a 
man for membership on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
There is not a man, woman, or a child in this country not in- 
terested in it. That commission sits in judgment upon freight 
rates and passenger rates for the entire country. There is not 
a village, a city, or a hamlet, that can not be ruined by unjust 
or discriminatory rates, and the only body that stands between 
the communities and such discrimination and such ruination 
and rebates of all kinds is the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Their official action affects everything that everybody 
eats or wears or drinks or uses or looks at. There is nothing 
in commerce, in business, in society, in church, or in the home, 
that is not partially affected by a freight charge, and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has jurisdiction over it. To a 
great extent it is supreme, and to a great extent its judgment 
is final. We are called upon, under the law and the Constitu- 
tion, to vote “ yes” or “no” every time a man is nominated to 
fill a position on that body. It is an official action. The duty 


to vote comes to us as a part of our sworn duty, and we are 
prohibited, not under tle law, not under the Constitution, but 
under this rule of the Senate, which is now going to be en- 
forced to the bitter end, from telling our own constituency how 
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we acted officlally when we were in the Senate, and we would 
tell (hem at the peril of losing our seats in this body. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I want to make an inquiry of the Senator as 
to bis opinion on the specific question that is before the Senate. 


Mr. NORRIS. Wait until I get through with the general 
discussion, and [ will come to that. 

Mr. WILLIS. Very well. 

Mr. NORRIS... I know I am not talking, technically, on the 


bninediats 
deem ot 
with it. 
Why this secrecy? Why are we now going to turn over a 
new leaf?’ Why is the word quietly circulated here that here- 
after there never will be any votes published? It is because 
the machinery of polities, it is because those who on the out- 
side control the polities on the inside, are getting more brazen 
every day, when they are now coming out in the open and 


thing before the Senate, but on something which I 
vasily more importance that is somewhat connected 


suying, “ We will make you do your business, and do it in, 


secret. We will prohibit you from going to your own people 
and telling them how you are-acting officially on one of the 
most, if not the most, important thing that has come before 
the Senate during this session of Congress.” That is what it 
means. That is where we are traveling. That is what this 
action amounts to. That is what we are bringing on to our 
heads here as Members of this body. 
before a patriotic, intelligent people, 

There may be some reason why we should debate a nomina- 
tion in secret behind closed doors. I find no fault with the 
Senator who advocates that. There may be some reason why 
the papers, the evidence, and everything connected with the 
case should be kept secret. I do not now complain of that. 
But I see no reason, and I defy any man to give a reason, why 
a vote of a Member of this body should not be published to the 
world. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, there is no reason why the 
debates in this case should not have been made public, because 
of the fact that the hearings before the committee were all 
made public. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Montana reminds me of an 
important thing I would have forgotten, and I thank him for 
calling my attention to it. 

There were extended hearings in this case. They were taken 
in the open, before the Committee on Interstate Commerce, a 
stenographic reporter was there and took them down, they 
have been printed, and everybody who desires can read every 
word of them. There is no secret about it. Now, we get into 
the Senate, and it is established, it is nailed down by this rule, 
that no man shall know how any Senator voted. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield_to the Senator from ‘Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. To illustrate the remarkable situation 
in which we are placed, I had an inquiry from a constituent 
last night as to how I voted on this particular nomination, 
and I could not disclose the information to him. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator for calling my attention 
to that. Let us take the case of the Senator from Tennessee. 
He would not hesitate to tell how he voted. He would be glad 
to tell. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Indeed I 
not the opportunity to tell. 

Mr. NORRIS. <A constituent in his own State asked him 
how he voted. and he replied, “ I can not tell you.” What does 
that constituent conclude? He concludes that the Senator is 
ushamed of it and that he is afraid to tell. That is the attitude 
it puts the Senator in, and that is the result of the action of 
the Senate under this secret rule. It puts us all in that atti- 
tude. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want to say that it certainly puts me 
in a very embarrassing position. I would have liked to tele- 
graph my constituents, but I could not do it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The thing I object to is that there is no 
secrecy in executive sessions. We can read in the papers who 
was the champion of this or who opposed it, and everything is 
known except exactly what was done. The vote itself is kept 
secret, but everything else is published. As long as that is 
to be the rule, I do not see why the vote should not be pub- 
lished. 


Senator from Ne- 


would. I regret that I have 


It will make us ridiculous | 
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Mr. NORRIS. Even if we kept everything else secret, we 
should publish the vote. : 
Mr. CARAWAY. I agree with the Senator about tha. 


Mr. NORRIS. It ought to be published. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yiejq> 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Minnesot,. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is it not a fact that about the only thing 
which has been secret in this whole transaction is the vote (hat 


was taken upon the confirmation, which is one of the mogt 
important things that ought to be made public? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I agree that that is the all-important 
thing. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
the vote was. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


The people have a right to know whot 


I think they have a right to know. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Noe. 
braska yield to the Seuator from Michigan? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator will find that the In. 
terstate Commerce Committee, in reporting out the nomiig- 
tions, reported out the name of everyone who voted favorably 
on the nemination and the names of all who voted un/lavyor- 
ably. There was no secrecy about that whatsoever. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is another thing to be considered. 

Mr. COUZENS. We on the committee are all exposed to 
that, but no other Senztor is, 

Mr. NORRIS. I want to thank the Senator from Michizan 
for calling my attention to that. Not only were the hearings 
before the committee open, but the vote of the members of 
that committee was in the open, and it was an adverse yote, 
I can say that, because that is public, is it not? 

Mr: COUZENS. Yes; not only that, but the Senator can 
tell to the public the name of every one of us who voted 
against Mr. Woodlock’s confirmation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Exactly. 

Mr. COUZENS. And the names of those who voted for his 
confirmation. 


Mr. CARAWAY. But the trade by which he was finally 
confirmed was secret. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that was secret. Let me eall atten- 
tion to the difference. In the committee, where everything 


was in the open sunlight of publicity, the man was defeated. 
That is public; I have a right to tell that. The vote was un- 
favorable. In the confines of this Chamber, where the yote 
is secret, he comes out at the other end of the hole a victor, 
You can put those two things together and draw your own 
conclusions about the secrecy that is pervading the Senate 
and-that is controlling these votes. Maybe it does not mean 
anything, but to me it means a good deal. I believe the vote 
would have been different if it had been public. 

When we are supposed to sit and transact important public 
business before the eyes of the country under the law and the 
Constitution of the United States, why should we sneak behind 


‘closed doors in the most important vote that we have cast 


during this session of Congress? Are we ashamed? Are we 
ashamed to let the people know how we voted? Are we cow- 
ards’ Are we afraid to let them know? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not believe we are. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Did I understand the Senator to say that 
the yote would have been different if it had been made public? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think so. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does that mean that the 
Nebraska would have yoted in some other way? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not dare tell the Senator, because he 
might get the information as to how I did vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to say that he is the only Senator 
who has to speak about one vote. He knows nothing about any 
other vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not say anything about my own vote. 
I can not tell that mine would have been different. I say that 
I believe the vote would have been different. That is jus! my 
belief. 1 do not know anything about it, and I am not offering 
any evidence on it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that quite fair? 

Mr. NORRIS. I think it is fair. 





Senator from Ne- 


Senator from 


And I do not say anything about any other 


The Senator can not speak about his own 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? | Mr. NORRIS. 

Mr. NORRIS. I eld. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Unless the Senator wants to speak fur- 
ther—is the Senator nearly through? it would have been different. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. | Mr. GLASS. That is a broad accusation. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will not interrupt him; but I simply want Mr. NORRIS. If that means my condemnation, I stand con- 
to suggest that when he is through I want to be recognized for | demned. I have said it. I have no man in mind and no idea 
the purpose of withdrawing the appeal from the ruling of the | of casting any reflection upon any Member of the body. I hope 
Chair and moving that we go into executive session, so that | sincerely no one will take it that way. 


No; I do not know; and, of course, every- 
thing I said shows on its face that I do not pretend to know. 
I said I believed it would have been different. 1 did not say 


we may, in executive session, take up the more important propo-| Mr. GLASS. My objection is that it is a reflection upon 
sition of having the motion made as to whether or not we will | every Member of the body. 
make publie the vote upon the nomination itself. Mr. NORRIS. All right. I was about to say when I was 





Mr. NORRIS. The Senator can make that motion without | interrupted—— 
waiting for the disposition of the other matter, because a Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President-— 
motion to proceed to the consideration of executive business is Mr. NORRIS. Let me finish my statement and I will yield 
a privileged motion. the floor. Suppose we were passing a tariff bill, suppose we 
Mr. PITTMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- | were passing a revenue Dill, and suppose that all those votes 
sideration of executive business. had been taken in secret, is there any Senator who would have 
Mr. CURTIS. I hope the Senator will withhold the motion | stood for such a thing? Is there any Senator's constituents 
just a moment, who would stand for that kind of action? Would the country 
Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Nevada does not have the | stand for it? Yet there was not a single vote taken there that 
floor. I have the floor. in my judgment was as important as this one just taken. 
Mr. CURTIS. But the Senator made the motion. Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, for the purpose, as stated 
Mr. PITTMAN. I thought the Senator from Nebraska | before, of getting a vote in executive session on the main ques- 
yielded for that purpose. tion, this matter being purely collateral and of very little im- 
Mr. NORRIS. No; not for that purpose. portance by comparison with the other, and for the purpose of 
Mr. PITTMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon. having a discussion of the vote in executive session as to the 
Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to do so if there seems to be a | question of making public the vote upon the confirmation of 
feeling that we should proceed to the consideration of executive | the nomination of Mr. Woodlock, I withdraw my other motion, 
business. Does the Senator from Kansag want to have the | I withdraw my appeal, and allow the ruling to stand, and move 
Senate go into executive session? that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive 
Mr. CURTIS. I have stated my position frankly. I have no | business. 
objection to publishing all these matters, including the vote to| Mr. BLEASE. 
confirm and all the other votes, but there was a Senator on | quorum. 
this side of the Chamber, as well as one on the other side The PRESIDING OFFICER. The ruling of the Chair stands 
of the Chamber, who asked me to protect them in their | upon the point of order. The absence of a quorum having been 
attitude when objection was made previously to making the | suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 








Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 





vote public. They are not here, and I do not know whether The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
they are in the city this afternoon. I do not believe it would | tors answered to their names: 
be fair to those two Senators to take up the matter in their Asheret Rewards Keyes Sackett , 
stcubiln an , , . > . ngham rernale ng Sheppar 
ey I hope the Senator will wait until those Senators Bleave Ferris + chapped 
are here, ora Ness McMaster Simmons 
Mr. BORAII. One of them at least is here at this time. | Bratton George MecNar Smoot 
aughte r.] ; preckhart Geet peegee d Stephens 
4 Tr. roussar¢ Glass eans Swanson 
Mr. CURTIS. I have telephoned to the office of one of them ee oe Metentt Fremmell 
. = 70 > * ic » oi ameron rooding Moses son 
and can not get any answer, so I suppose he is out of the city. Capper Hale oeete Wadsworth 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me proceed, because I am | Caraway Harreld Nye Walsh 
about through. I think I would have been through if I had Cvectene a Gadie Warren 
not been interrupted the last time. It seems to me that it is | @,}fj."* Howell vies Wheeler 
fair, too, that every Senator should take this matter home to | Dale Johnson Pine Williams 
himself, It is not only his people and -his constituents who — [na he a etme Willis 
have a right to know, but as a matter of an ordinary square | Rage Kendrick Reed, Pa. 


deal the Senator ought to have the protection of his own record. The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Witurs in the chair). 
Have my enemies the right to put me in a false attitude simply Seventy Senators having answered to their names, there is a 
because I am honest? Have the enemies of the Senator from | quorum present. The question is on the motion of the Sen- 
Tennessee [Mr. McKettar] the right to brand him with all| ator from Nevada that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
kinds of epithets because he insists on observing his oath and | o¢ executive business. 

being honest? That is what this kind of action means, It Mr. PITTMAN. On that I ask the yeas and navs. 

puts every Senator in a false attitude. We can not go home The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
and tell our people how we voted. When asked about it, if | eeeqed to call the roll. 

we say, “I will not tell,” immediately they draw the conclu- 


v Mr. ASHURST (when his name was called). I am paired 

sion that we have some selfish reason behind it, and it is | with the senior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Greene] on the 

reasonable that they should think so. main question, and this matter is so closely related that I feel 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 


I ought to resolve the doubt against myself and withhold my 
Mr. NORRIS. That will happen with everybody. It is only | yote. If at liberty to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 
for the protection of the Senators, That is not the broadest Mr. CURTIS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
viewpoint to take, I concede, and yet I think it fair and that | with the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Ferris]. I transfer that 
everyone has a right to that protection. The broadest view and pair to the senior Senator from Iowa {Mr. Cum MINS] and vote 
the real reason why this should be done in public is because | « nay.” 
the people have the right to know what we did on important , 





t Mr. GILLETT (when his name was called). I transfer my 
official matters. pair with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNprerwoop] 
_I beg the Senator's pardon. I yield to the Senator from Vir- | to the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] and vote 
ginia. “nay.” 

Mr. GLASS. I want to ask the Senator from Nebraska if Mr. PINE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
he does not think he has been rather unjust to his colleagues in | the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. Not 
suggesting that some of his colleagues are not honest? : knowing how he would vote if present, | withhold my vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Bayarp]. I 
the positive declaration that the vote, if taken in open session, | transfer that pair to my colleague the senior Senator from 
would have been different from that which was taken in secret | Pennsylvania [Mr. Peprer] and yote. I vote “ nay.” 
executive session. It seems to me he broadly impugns the The roll call was concluded. 


motives of some Senators. I do not know exactly how many| Mr. BRATTON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
Senators he refers to. b 


Mr. GLASS. It seems so to me, when the Senator makes 


I 
ave a general pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
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toRINSON]. Not knowing how he would vote if present, I 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. GLASS (after having veted in the negative). I have a 
pair with the senior Senator from Connectieut [Mr. McLean}, 
who is unavoidably absent from the Chamber. Being advised 
that if present he would vote as I have voted, I will let my 
yote stand. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to announce the follow- 
ing pairs: 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. pu Pont} with the Senator 
from Florida [Mr. FLercuer]; 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. MeKrnrry] with the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas |Mr. Rosinson]; and 

The Senator from Maryland {|Mr. Wetter] with the Senator 
frem South Carolina [Mr. Smrrn}. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Rhode Isiand [Mr. Gerry], the Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. UNpErwoop], and the Senator from Missouri {Mr. Reerp] 
are necessarily absent from the Chamber on account of illness. 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 34, as follows: 


YEAS—36 
Blease Gooding MeMaster Simmons 
Borah Harris MeNary Stephens 
Breokhart llowell May field Trammell 
Droussard Johnusoa Norris Fyson 
Copeland Kendrick Nye Walsh 
Date King Pittman Wheeler 
Dill La Follette Sheppard 
George McKellar Shipstead 
NAYS—34 

Pingham Fernald Keyes Sackett 
Butler Fess Means Smoot 
Cameron Gintett Metcalf Swanson 
Capper Glass Moses Wadsworth 
Couzens Goff Onddie Warren 
Curtis Hate Overman Watson 
Deneen Harreld Phipps Willis 
Kdge Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell 
Edwards Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. 

NOT VOTING—32 
Ashurst Verris McKinley Robinson, Ind. 
Bayord Meteher McLean Schall 
Bratton Mrazler Neely Shortridge 
Bruce Gerry Norbeck Smith 
Caraway Greene Pepper Stanfield 
Cummins Harrison line Underwood 
du Pont Heflin Keed, Mo. Weller 
ernst Lenroot Robinson, Ark. Wiiliams 


So the Senate refused te proceed to the consideration of 
executive business. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR STATE AND OTIIFER DEPARTMENTS 


The Senate, 2s in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (EL R. 9795) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments ef Commerce and Labor, for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for ether purposes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I hope we may 
now preceed with the consideration of the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on page 46, line 2. Without ebjec- 
tion, the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I now ask to 
return to page 10, in order that I may offer an amendment in 
lieu of the amendment that was offered on yesterday, to which 
ihe junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine} then objected. The 
amendment which I now offer, as I understand, is satisfactory 
to him. j 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington will be stated. 

The Cutler CLerK. On page 10, after line 3, it is proposed 
to insert: 

The Seeretary of State may hereafter lease or rent, for periods not 
exceeding 10 years, such buildings and grounds for offices for the 
Foreign Service as may be necessary; and he may hereafter, in aecord- 
ance with existing practice without cost te them, continue to furnish 
the ehief Diplomatic representatives and their miner employees in 
foreign countries and officers and employees in the Foreign Service in 
China, Japan, and Turkey with living quarters, heat, light, and house- 
hold equipment in GCovermment-owned buildings and in buildings rented 
for use as offices at phees where, in his Judgment, it would be in the 
publie interest to do so, notwithstanding the provisions of seetion 1765 
of the Revised Statutes, and appropriations for ‘Contingent expenses, 
foreign missions,” and “Contingent expenses, consulates,” are hereby 
made available for such purposes; and he fs also authorized, in his 
discretion, to furnish living quarters in such buildings to other officers 


and employees not herein provided for, at rates to be determined by 
him, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, the amendment, which the Sen- 
ator from Washington offered when we were considering the 
pending bill a day or so ago, was, in my opinion, entirely too 
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broad. It, in effeet, required the United States to furnish 4)) 
its diplomatic representatives and all consular agents—anq 
that, of eourse, included those from the highest to the lowest 
degree—living quarters, light, heat, and household equipment. 
I raised the point of order against the amendment as it was 
offered. I thought it was proposing to establish a dangeroys 
precedent, and that it would cost the United States not hun- 
dreds of thousands but possibly millions of dollars, I have 
conferred with Mr. Carr, of the Consuiar Service, since the 
point of order was raised, and the amendment then pending 
has been nrodified as just read from the desk. I think the 
amendment is still objectionable in a number of particuliurs, 
but I shall not raise a point of order against it and shall not 
ask for other than a pro forma vote on it. 

I do hope, however, that the Secretary of State will not 
use the discretion given him in the amendment disadyan- 
tageously to the Government. We passed the Rogers bill at 
the last session of Congress for the purpose of increasing, and 
we thereby did increase, the salaries and compensation -of the 
diplomatic and consular representatives of the United States, 
We increased their salaries in many instances, as I reexll, 
from 20 to 35 or 40 per cent, I favored the bill; I favored 
the increases; but one of the reasons urged for the pxssage 
of the Rogers bill was that our diplomatic representatives 
and I am not speaking now, of course, of our ambassadors and 
ministers—were compelled to pay very large sums for quarters, 
and that the low salaries paid them were largely absorbed in 
obtaining living quarters. With that appeal before Congress 
we passed, as I have stated, the Rogers bill increasing ma- 
terially the salaries paid. On top of that, however, comes a 
demand from the same source that we now furnish them light 
and heat and living quarters and household furnishings. It is 
merely an illustration, Mr. President, of the persistency with 
which some agencies of the Government when we grant one 
increase demand another, and when the camel puts its head 
into the tent he insists upon putting his whole body into the 
tent. That was the reason I felt constrained to raise this 
point of order the other day against the amendment as then 
tendered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I am interested in what the 
Senator from Utah says, and that prompts me to ask a ques- 
tion of the chairman of the Senate Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. I have made investigations, and I find the 
United States is being mulcted each year in the sum of many 
hundreds of thousands of dolars—TI was about to say millions— 
in the extremely high rentals it pays for quarters for varions 
offices and agencies of the Government. I have reason to be- 
lieve—and I charge the fact to be—that some of those who 
seck to continue to lease ramshackle buildings to the Govern- 
ment in which to house agencies of the Federal Government 
are attempting to defeat the public buildings bill. It has been 
13 years since a public buildings bill has been enacted by Con- 
gress. The speculators, and some of those leasing quarters to 
the Government, have been able for 13 years to defeat goyern- 
mental action regarding a buildings bill. I ask the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. Fernatp] when the public buildings bill is 
going to be considered. 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I am very glad to hear what 
the Senator from Arizona has said. It is true that the Gov- 
ernment is paying $23,000,000 a year in rentals outside of the 
city of Washington and more than a million dollars in the city 
of Washington, and every time a lease expires the rent is in- 
creased from 25 to 50 and perhaps 100 per cent. I have a 
promise, I will say to the Senator, that the public buildings 
bill will follow the debt settlement bill and come next in order. 
I hope to bring up the public buildings bill at that time. | 
thank the Senator for directing attention to the matter. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington on 
behalf of the committee. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to offer an amend- 
ment to the amendment. I think it should be narrowed some- 
what. On line 5, the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Washington, and after the word “them” and before the word 
“continue,” I move to insert the words “and within the limits 
of any appropriation made by Congress.” 

I think that is contemplated; indeed I feel sure it is, but I 
do net want any mistake about it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I make no ob- 
jection to that amendment to the amendment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is oa agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Utah to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed te. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. 
in on page 33. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curr CiurrK. On page 33, line 10, it is proposed to 
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strike out “$108,186; in all $289,186” and to insert the fol- | 


low ing: 


And who may be employed and assigned by the Chief Justice to any 


office or work of the court, including an additional assistant to the 


reporter of the court, if the court deems one necessary, to enable the 
reporter to expedite the publication of its reports, $106,046; in all, 
$257,046. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in brief this 
amendment transfers one of the employees who is connected 
with the court now to the office of the Architect of the Capitol, 
where, it is said, he ought to be, as he is performing duties in 
connection with that office. So the amendment diminishes 
the appropriation to that extent. It also gives the Chief 
Justice the authority to transfer some of the employees of 
the court from one character of work to another. The main 
purpose of that is to allow additional assistance to those who 
are getting out the reports of the Supreme Court, and with- 
out increasing the appropriation; in fact, diminishing it by the 
elimination of the provision for one employee it will enable 
them much better to keep up with the work. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I see that the aggregate amount 
exceeds the total carried in the item. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; it is diminished by a little 
over $2,000. The aggregate is diminished by $2,140. 

Mr. KING. It is reduced, then, to $237,000, is it? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Something like that—$237,046 
in all. 

Mr. KING. But the transferee draws a salary under some 
other appropriation? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
in the legislative bill; yes. 

Mr. KING. So there is no reduction? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no actual reduction 
there. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Contingent expenses, Department of 
Commerce,” on page 48, line 1, after the name “ Patent Office,” 
to strike out “ $645,920” and insert “ $655,920,” so as to read: 

For all printing and binding for the Department of Commerce, in- 
including all of its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and elsewhere, except the Patent Office, $655,920. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. 
another part of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator to explain the 
necessity of this enormous appropriation. I have seen some 
of the publications of this department, as well as the publica- 
tions of other departments, and I regard them as of no utility 
whatever, no utilitarian or historical value. I submit that 
$655,920 is too much for the publication of the articles and 
pamphlets, and so forth, that emanate from the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, all I can say with 
reference to that is that this matter was gone into very care- 
fully by the subcommittee of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. This item takes care of the printing and binding of all 
the various bureaus, offices, institutions, services, and so forth, 
of the Department of Commerce, and they found that this 
amount was necessary. I can not go into the details of it. I 
am satisfied that that committee exercised extreme care. In 
fact, I have found, in the investigations I was able to make 
with reference to their hearings on the items of the bill, that 
they have been extremely careful and economical. I am satis- 
fied that there is no more included in this than they felt, after 
very careful study, should be allowed for the printing of these 
various publications. Of course, taking the whole department, 
there must be a tremendous amount of printing necessarily 
done; and this covers all the bureaus, offices, institutions, and 
services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, except the 
Patent Office. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, while we are on that subject I 
should like to ask the Senator if it is not a fact that the appro- 
priations recommended by the Budget for the Departments of 
State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor for the coming year exceed 
by $2,353,403.13 the appropriations for the present fiscal year? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I had those figures here a mo- 


Oh, that will be taken care of 


The question is on agreeing to the 


That is merely a transfer from 


ment ago, The Senator may be reading from the same docu- 
ment, 
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Mr. KING. It is the House report; and that does not in- 
clude the additions which have been made by the Senate, which, 
of course, would swell the aggregate of the excess beyond the 
figures last stated. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The amount of estimates, regu- 
lar and supplemental, for 1927 was $79,936,971.90. The bill as 
it passed the House calls for $79,856,991.90, and as reported to 
the Senate the bill carries $80,119.991.90. That is to say, the 
bill as reported to the Senate exceeds the estimates by $183,020, 
and exceeds the appropriations for 1926 by $2,625,903.13. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I just want to challenge attention 
to the fact that instead of the so-called “ Coolidge economy,” 
under which we were soon to get back to “ normalcy,” we are 
increasing the appropriations, 

I stated at the beginning of the session, and hefore any of 
the appropriations were brought to us for consideration, that 


the appropriations for the next fiscal year will exceed the ap- 





| 
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propriations for the present year by more than $100,000,000. 
My opinion—and of course it can not be anything more than an 
estimate, because all of the appropriation bills have not yet been 
considered—is that we will appropriate for the next fiscal year 
more than $100,000,000, perhaps $200,000,000, in excess of the 
appropriations for the current year. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. The Senator ts not surprised at that, I am 
sure, because last year the appropriations for every single de- 
partment of the Government except one exceeded the appropria- 
tions of the year before. They have been constantly rising 


| higher and higher each year so far as the actual normal ex- 


penditures of the Government are concerned. Surely the Sen- 
ator is not surprised to find that that increase is continuing to 
go on. 

Mr. KING. I am not surprised; and I wanted to add as a 
supplementary statement to that which I have just submitted 
that when Congress meets in December there will be within a 
few weeks of the meeting of Congress a deficiency bill carrying 
from two to three or four hundred million dollars, and before 
Congress adjourns in March a further deficiency bill. So that I 
make the prediction—of course not with a great degree of certi- 
tude, but with great confidence in the accuracy of my prognosti- 
cation—that the appropriations by the time the fiscal year 1927 
shall have ended will exceed the appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1926 by between five hundred and seven hundred million 
dollars. ; 

That is the “Coolidge economy.” That is the “economy” 
of the Republicans who, with clashing of cymbals and with 
rather noisy declamations, have declared that they were redue- 
ing the expenses of the Government and were practicing re- 
trenchments and reforms that ought to justify their contin- 
uance in power. 

I want to say, Mr. President, that this claim, repeated and re- 
iterated by Republican politicians and by the Republican press, 
is a myth. There is no such thing; and instead of there being 
economy, I charge that there is extravagance and profligacy 
in the management of the executive departments of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s atten- 
tion to the fact that these statements about economy were 
made up on the basis of the general appropriations for the fiscal 
year 1925-26. There have been added to those general appro- 
priations deficiency appropriations of some $400,000,000; and 
of course when we add the $400,000,000 to that which was 
already appropriated, it makes a woeful condition of extrava- 
gance instead of economy. 

I do not think there has even been in peace times a more 
extravagant administration than the present administration. 
For all peace purposes the appropriations have been constantly 
mounting since the year 1921, and they are very much greater 
in the present administration than in the administration just 
previous. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think the Senator is accurate 
in his statement that the deficiencies which were not reported 
in the appropriation bills that were advertised so widely by 
Republicans greatly increased the total appropriations for the 
year 1926; so that, to supplement further what the Senator 
said, the American people were given to understand when Con- 
gress adjourned last year that the appropriations for the entire 
year were a certain sum, notwithstanding that they well knew 
that deficiency appropriations to the extent of hundreds of 
millions of dollars would be submitted to the next Congress. 
Why, only 10 days ago we had before us a deficiency appropria- 
tion bill which carried more than $400,000,000 of deficiencies 
for the current year because the appropriation bills which had 
passed the Congress under Republican management had not 
met the various expenses of the departments. 
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But I am interested, Mr. President, in the fact that the report 
before us, prepared by the Committee on Appropriations of 
the House, shows that Congress is more economical than the 
Budget—that is, the President. The appropriations recom- 
mended by the President of the United States and by the Bud- 
get Bureau exceed by a large amount the appropriations which 
the committees of the House and the Senate have recommended 
in this bill. So when we talk so much about the economy of 
the President and the Budget Bureau, we find that the Con- 
gress is more economical than the President; and instead of 
the President and the Budget Bureau getting credit for any 
economies, the Appropriations Committees and the Congress are 
entitled to the credit, 

Mr. President, I recall, if I may—lI hope I shall not embarrass 
the present oecupant of the chair—-that when the very dis- 
tinguished Republican Vice President was Director of the 
budget Bureau there was greater economy than has been ex- 
hibited since that time; and while 1 am delighted to have the 
distinguished Vice President occupy this honored position, I 
do not hesitate te say that if. he were the head of the Budget 


Bureau there would not have been recommended the large ap- 


propriations that we find in the estimates submitted by the 
sudget Bureau, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on page 50, line 7, to strike out 
“* $472,350” and to insert ‘ $487,550,” so as to read: 

Promoting commerce, Furepe and other areas: For all necessary 
expenses, incleding investigations in Earepe and other areas, purchase 
of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, typewriting, add- 
ing, and computing machines, accessories and repairs, purchase of books 
9! reference and periodicals, maps, reports, documents, plans, specifica- 
tions, manuscripts, newspapers (beth foreign and domestic) not excced- 
ing $700, and all other publications for the promotion of the com- 
mereial interests of the United States, rent outside the District of 
Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers and employees, 
and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, to 
further promote and develop the foreign and domestic commerce of the 
United States, $487,350, to be expended under the direction of the 
Secretary of Commerce: Provided, That not more than $63,725 of the 
foregoing sum may be used for personal services in Washington, D. C.: 
Vrovided further, That not more than four trade commissioners em- 
ployed under this appropriation may be recalled from their foreign 
posts and assigned to duty in the Department of Commerce: Provided 
further, That payment in advance of subscriptions for newspapers, rent, 
telephone, and other similar services under this appropriation is hereby 
anthborised, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want an explanation from the 
Senator. I called attention a day or two ago to the enormous 
appropriations carried for the Department of Commerce for 
the promotion of our foreign trade and commerce. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I just want to refer to the item 
mentioned by the Senator from Utah, and also to the increase 
on page 52, and to the increase on page 53. These increases 
were made by the committee practically on its own responsi- 
bility and upon information which it had secured and upon its 
own belief as to the necessities of the situation. The committee 
felt that our foreign trade has about reached its mest critical 
time; that is, that as stability comes to the nations in Europe, 
their competition with us for the world trade is going to be 
more intense than ever before, and if we are going to maintain 
ourselves, we shall have to take the necessary steps, and the 
sooner we do it the better. 

We have felt that we ought to increase the number of our 
trde commissioners, and those who are especially charged with 
the responsibility and duty of acquiring information, and 
taking steps necessury to expand our commerce. The com- 
mittee was unanimous in the belief that it would be wise for 
us to provide for an additional trade commissioner for BPurope, 
one for the Orient, and three for Central and South America. 
We feel especially that the two fields offering the greatest hope 
of expansion of national trade will be in South America and 
in the Orient. We believe that onr commercial competitors in 
this world trade are bending special efforts to advance them- 
selves in those fields, and we think it wise to provide for at 
least three additional trade commissioners for South America 
and for Central America. We felt that we were acting very 
modestly in providing one additional trade commissioner for 
Europe, and one additional trade commissioner for the Orient. 

These, in brief, are the reasons why these amendments are 
proposed. We believe we can well afford to err on the side of 
what we might call extravagance, rather than to be too nig- 
gardly in this matter. We feel that we can not invest our 
money in any better way than to provide for these persons 
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who are really the agents of our national commerce in these 
world fields. 

As I have said, the committee was unanimous in this matter 
We took this step largely upon our own initiative. We did eall 
the head of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
before the committee, on our own initiative, and asked him for 
certain information with reference to the developments in these 
various fields; but, as I say, primarily we adopted these 
amendments upon the opinion of the committee and its member- 
ship. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Washington 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. I simpiy want to add to what the Senator 
from Washington has said, that though I am not a member of 
the committee, as one greatly interested in the development of 
our commerce I commend the Senator and his committee for 
what they have done. In my judgment there is no agency of 
the Government that does so much for the expansion of foreigy 
trade and the development of American commerce as this par- 
ticular bureau. I make no invidious comparisons. All the de- 
partments of the Government aid, but I have means of knowing, 
through communications with those whose trade has been ex- 
tended through the activities of this department, that this 
bureau does render tremendously efficient service to the indus- 
tries of our country, and I think the Senator and his com- 
niittee have acted very wisely in recommending this increase. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to add one more state- 
ment. During the last few months some of our shipping lines, 
which the Gevernment had been operating theretofore, have 
been sold to private parties, and two of the lines I have espe- 
cially in mind are trading in South America. Their operations 
are between this country and South America. I myself felt 
that anything we could do to secure trade for those shipping 
lines was not only in the interest of our commerce, but in the 
interest of our shipping, and in the interest of keeping that 
shipping in private hands and operating under private auspices. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. In harmony with what the Senater is sue- 
gesting, I want to call his attention also to the statement which 
has been made here that we could depend wpon consuls and 
upon ministers and upon other diplomatic representatives to 
attend to this work. As the Senator knows, those men who are 
sent out by this bureau are experts in their special lines and 
can do very much more than could be expected of the repre- 
sentatives of any other bureau or department of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As was said the other day, they 
do a sort of work that our consuls and State Depariment 
officials can not do. They are cooperating over there with our 
State Department officials. 

It was my good pleasure to make a trip down to South Amer- 
ica about a year ago, and f found that to be true in that see- 
tion of the world. My friend, the Senator from Utah, appar- 
ently had a different experience over in Europe. I do not know 
about that, but I Know that in South America, wherever I went, 
{ found the representatives of the Department of Commerce and 
the representatives of the State Department working hand in 
hand, cooperating fully, holding their regular weekly mectings 
to discuss the situation, and map out the work each one should 
do. As I said, these representatives of the Department of Com- 
merce do a class of work, very largely, which the State Depart- 
ment officials can not do and are not expected to do. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. It is quite evident that our consumptive ability 
here at home will not keep pace with our productive ability. In 
other words, we are going to increase our surplus, and one of 
the chief concerns, ft seems to me, has been, and will be in the 
future, the disposal of the surplus, and it must be disposed of 
in foreign countries. It strikes me that this is one of the most 
important immediate improvements we could make. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the way the committee 
looked at it and I was very much impressed with that from 
what I saw in South America. I found in every port in South 
America the representatives of our competitors in the world 
trade, and I heard of their activities and what they were accom- 
plishing. I heard nowhere anything except good words for our 
representatives in that part of the world. 

While we have not so many of our business men down there, 
yet more and more are we being represented actively in com- 
mercial affairs In those countries. I think there are some two 
or three thousand Americans in Rio de Janetro, two or three 
thousand in Buenos Aires, and a couple of huné@red in Moate- 
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to say that I have never seen, even in this country, a better 
Jooking class of men, more upstanding and outstanding men, 


than our representatives in the commercial field there, and | 


we have a right to be proud of them. They are not fortune 
hunters. They are not sharks or anything of the sort. 
are high-class, upright, outstanding Americans, trying to de- 
velop our business in that section of the world, and while I 
de not urge any American to leave his own country, yet, so 
far as that is concerned, I am glad when I see down there 
men of the character of those I saw. They are advance agents 
ot American business, and they are doing more to develop 
American business in that great field down there than any- 
body else, 

l think we do but a very small thing when we increase 


the number of our representatives who go about seeking busi- | 


ness opportunities for our business men, seeking information 
and data that may be available for them in the expansion of 
their business and their trade, because the more we can expand 
our business the more nearly do we take care of the surplus 


They | 
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They dominate the Repub- 
lican Party, and the Republican Party will enact only such 
legislation as these great interests permit. I want to say to 
the able Senator from Ohio that there will develop among the 
Republicans of the United States such a spirit of independence 
as was developed under the leadership of Mr. Roosevelt, and 
the reactionary Republicans will find themselves outvoted in 
the election when the returns shall have been given to the 
public. 

I am glad to hear Republicans say that we must have a 
larger export and foreign trade. That is what the Democrats 
have been advocating for years. We have known not only 
the actual but the potential productive power of the country. 
We know the great resources of the country. We know the 
mines, the forests, the farms, and the great repositories of 
raw materials, sufficient to meet the demands of our people, 


| and sufficient to meet the demands of millions of people abroad. 


products of this country, and this is reflected back in better | 


prices for the products of the people here at home. 

These, in brief, are the reasons which moved the committee 
in recommending the three amendments to which I have called 
atiention. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I offer my felicitations to the 
two Senators from Ohio and to the Senator from Washington 
on their conversion to the fact that we produce in the United 
States a great surplus, and to the Democratic doctrine that 
we must find a market for that surplus abroad. The fact is 
that we can produce agricultural products to meet the re- 
quirements of 175,000,000 people. We can produce manufac- 
tured articles to an amount which exceeds by from 35 to 40 
per cent the amount which can be consumed in the United 
States. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. KING. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIS. Will my friend permit me to draw his atten- 
tion to the fact that last year we imported into this country 
about $1,800,000,000 worth of agricultural products, a very 
large proportion of which could have been and ought to have 
been produced in this country if the good Republican doctrine 
of protection had been fully carried out and applied? 

Mr. KING. The Senator from Ohio manifests his Repub- 
lican orthodoxy in the statement he has just made. He as- 
sumes that we can be an exporting country without being an 
importing country. That is a fallacy which a good many Re- 
publicans have accepted; but Theodore Roosevelt and Mr. 
Dolliver, the brilliant former Senator from Iowa, and the pres- 
ent senior Senator from Iowa [Mr. CumMins], in announcing 
the “Iowa idea” a number of years ago, condemned more 
strongly than my feeble powers would enable me to condemn, 
the policy of the Republican Party which would build un- 
scalable tariff walls and then insist that we extend our foreign 
trade and commerce, 

I am glad to know that there are a few Republicans who 
recognize the fact that we must find markets abroad for our 
surplus preducts. In 1917, 1918, and 1919 we exported be- 
tween $7,775,000,000 and $8,225,000,000 worth of products. 

Indeed, our foreign trade between 1917 and 1920 approxi- 
mated $13,500,000,000 annually. But under Republican poli- 
cies our export shrunk from that high mark of $8,500,000,000 
to something like $4,500,000,000. I want the trade and com- 
merce of the world. I want our flag to be seen in every port 
and the products of our fields, farms, mills, and mines to cross 
every sea and to enter every harbor in the world. 

Astatement was made by Mark Sullivan, one of the most dis- 
tinguished writers in the United States, less than a year ago, 
and was read into the Recorp and was the basis of some 
observations by two or three Senators, to the effect that the 
Republican Party was now taking the position that we must 
be a self-contained country. I doubt not that the able Senator 
from Ohio in the campaign which he will make in his State 
to secure reelection will point with pride to the protection 
policy of the Republican Party and will affirm with even more 
eloquence and vehemence than he has exhibited in the Senate, 
and that has been very great, his devotion to the orthodox 
policy of the Republican Party which builds a Chinese wall 
around the United States to protect American labor, the 
American farmer, the American manufacturer, and the Ameri- 
can producer. And yet the manufacturers of the United States 
during the past two or three years, by their combinations in 
restraint of trade, by their mergers in violation of the Sher- 
man Antitrust Act and Clayton Act, by their criminal con- 
Spiracies to destroy competition, have accumulated fortunes 
and power until they dominate the industrial, economic, and 


We want our surplus products to find markets abroad. We 
want our raw materials and our finished products to find mar- 
kets abroad. We are opposed to the policy of the Republican 
Party, which is more concerned only with giving the domestic 
producer a monopoly of the domestic markets and the means 
to exploit the American people. 

One of the farm organizations has issued a document which 
no Republican has ever successfully challenged, which showed 
that the last tariff law, the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act, 
extracts annually from the American people more than $5,000,- 
000,000 and extracts annually from the American farmer nearly 
$2,000,000,000. People complain about the high prices exacted 
for woolen goods and cotton goods, for aluminum, for zinc prod- 
ucts, for pharmaceuticals, for medicines, and related materials. 
They complain of the Increased cost of living. And what is the 
real cause of such complaints? It is because of the combinations 
in restraint of trade in the United States which have aug- 
mented the prices to the consumer. 

The orthedox Republican is as reactionary as the anti-foreign 
agitator of the Chinese Empire. He wants to keep ont trade 
and commerce. We can in his scheme export, but we must not 
import anything. We want Italy and France and Great Brit- 
ain to pay their debts, but we will not let them buy dollars 


with imports with which to pay their dollar debts. We took 
their goid and securities from them during the war. They can 


not pay their obligations to us except by the export of their 
surplus products. Reactionary Republicans would deny our 
debtor nations the opportunity to discharge some of their obli- 
gations in the only way they may be discharged. 

We have deprived them of the means by which they may pay 
and then by the flexible provisions of the tariff act we raise the 
rates to prevent any possibility of importations. Former Sen- 
ator McCumber, when he was championing the bill which bears 
his name, said: 


I admit that the schedules we have placed in this bill are too high. 
They will permit the exploitation of the American farmer and the 
American laboring man, but we hope the manufacturers of the United 
States and the beneficiaries of the tarlf will not exercise the power 
which the bill permits them to exercise. 


I told him then and 1 say now to my Republican friends 
that they might as well appeal to a lion or to a tiger not 
to devour the lamb that lies at its side as to appeal to the 
great manufacturing interests to have mercy upon the laboring 
classes. Take the strike in New Jersey, where men and women 
are getting $20 to $23 a week, many of them living—shall I 
say living ?—existing upon starvation wages. The corporations 
of the United States are to blame. I shall put in the Recorp 
next week a statement of just what the corporations have 
earned, the dividends they have paid, the watered stock which 
they have floated. I shall put those statistics in the Recorp to 
show what these criminal conspiracies have done and are doing 
to exploit the American people. 

Mr. President, I was diverted from the few words I wanted 
to say by the statement of my friend from Ohio [Mr. Wriris]. 
The deduction could be drawn from the statements of the Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. Jones] and the Senator from Ohio 
that it is necessary to make these large appropriations. I shall 
not take the time to read them, but there are appropriations 
of $300,000, $400,000, $500,000, and more each for this bureau 
and that bureau in the Department of Commerce. It is pro- 
posed that we shall increase these appropriations and charge 
the Department of Commerce with activities in the promotion 
of our foreign trade and commerce. 

I know Republicans who look with alarm and with concern 
upon this innovation, because it is an innovation, to take away 
from the Department of State functions which belong to it 
and transfer them to the Department of Commerce. The De- 


partment of State now—and I say this even though the Re- 
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publicans are In power—more than ever than in the past is 
equipped for efficient service at home and abroad. There are 
hundreds of men in the Diplomatic Service and in the Consular 
Service who have given years of their lives to the study of 


forcign trade and commerce and to means to promote our trade | exports were $2,364,579,148, 


and commerce. 


I recall meeting in Constantinople last July a Mr. Ravenal, a | 


man who has been over 25 years in the Consular Service of the 
United States. Ile knows more about the trade and commerce 
of Europe than any half dozen of these new appointees of the 
Department of Commerce, Our consular agents have written 
elaborate reports upon trade which have not been and can not 
be duplicated by any of the appointees of the Secretary of 
Commerce. Senators know of those who go into the Diplomatic 
Service now. IT am not speaking of ambassadors and ministers, 
but I am speaking of those who are secretaries and occupy 
what might be denominated subordinate positions in the lega- 
tions. They are students. They have come up after a civil- 
service examination through various grades in the service at 
home and abroad. Many of them have been in the State De- 
partment and received the commercial reports that are trans- 
mitted by the consular agents and diplomatic representatives 
and have canvassed them and are in a position to give the 
public important information. The diplomatic representatives 
and the consular representatives are not only competent but 
are willing to intensify their activities in promoting our foreign 
trade. 

I believe that we should strengthen our Diplomatic and Con- 
sular Service. I believe these great agencies, if I may sepa- 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio wit] 


| permit me to interrupt him, I desire to say that the Senator 


ought to speak quantitatively as well as qualitatively. 

Mr. FESS. In 1914, the year the war opened in Europe, our 
The next year our exports ip- 
creased about $400,000,000, to a total of $2,768,000,000. Then 
the next year, which was 1916, in the midst of the European 
war, our exports increased $2,000,000,000, and the next year 
the year in which we entered the World War, our exports 
increased $2,000,000,000, making a total of about $6,000,000,900. 
From that time on up to 1920, when we were supplying what 
Europe needed before Europe herself became productive, and 
when Europe was using the money we loaned her with which to 
buy our products, our exports maintained a high level. ‘They 
dropped in 1922 to $3,699,000,000. Then, in 1923, our exports 
were $3,886,000,000; in 1924, they jumped to $4,223,000,000 ; 
and in 1925, which is the last year for which we have a record, 


| our exports were valued at $4,754,000,000. 


Our imports in 1913 were $1,813,000,000. Without continuing 
to state the amount of our imports from year to year, I will 
pass to 1922. In that year our imports were $2,607,000,000. 
That was the time when our friends say that we forbade 
Kurope selling to us, because we imposed a high protective 
tariff. In 1923 our imports leaped from §$2,600,000,000 to 


| $3,789,000,000, making considerably more than a billion dollars 


rate them, the diplomatic and the consular, are in a_ better | 
position to promote our foreign trade and commerce than a. 


new agency. 1 called attention day before yesterday to the 


fact that the representatives of the Department of Commerce | 


have had to take refuge under the State Department in order 
to get the prestige of the State Department. 


They are now | 


calied “commercial attachés” and are accredited to the State | 


Department. Why? It is because when it is known that a 
representative of our country who goes abroad for the purpose 
of promoting trade carries with him the prestige of the State 
Department his influence is greater. The representatives of 
the Department of Commerce did not have the same standing 
before they were attached to the diplomatic establishments that 
they have now. 

I want to strengthen the State Department and the Consular 
Service and have them do this work. They would do it a 
great deal better than the Department of Commerce because 
the consular agents for years have accumulated a knowledge 
of this subject. It was their duty. They have submitted to 


| to operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, 


the State Department thousands of reports upon trade and | 


commerce and it is known now that the representatives of the 


Department of Commerce have to go to the consular agents | 


and the diplomatic representatives for their information. 

The representative of the Department of Commerce would be 
a lost child wandering through Europe unless he were in con- 
tact with the Diplomatic and Consular Service. So I say we 
are making a great mistake in dividing this responsibility. 
Give the diplomatic service and the consular agents a little 
more money and they will do with one-half the money which we 


are giving to the Department of Commerce very much more | 


than the representatives of the Department of Commerce can do. 
I want it understood, Mr. President, that I am not criticizing 
the representatives of the Department of Commerce. 


have the highest respect for them; but we are doing now just 
what every day we complain about. We are multiplying bu- 
reaus and increasing personnel. Instead of consolidating and 
coordinating and integrating we are dividing and subdividing 
and creating additional bureaus and agencies ad infinitum and 
ad nauseam. That is why I protest against these appropria- 
tions for the Department of Commerce for foreign service. 
Give the appropriations to the Department of State; we shall 
get better results and the trade of the United States will be 
better promoted. 

Mr. President, unless we can find markets for our surplus 
products we shall have hard times within the next two years. 
If the present policies of the Republican Party shall be con- 
tinued, we shall have a recession from this apparent prosperity, 
and the people, aroused by the indifference of the Republican 
Party, will deprive them of power and put into positions of 
responsibility men of foresight who believe in national coopera- 
tion and the common prosperity of all peoples. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, replying to the Senator from 
Utah, I desire to state that our exports in 1913 were $2,465,- 
884,950. 


So far as | 


I know they are men of integrity and of high standing. I really | to open a new office or continue an existing office where such assist- 


increase for that year. Then the next year our imports were 
$3,451,000,000. In 1925, the last year for which we have a 
record, our imports were $3,709,000,000. 

The Senator from Utah has been talking about the breaking 
down of our foreign trade. The value of our foreign trade in 
1914, the year when war opened in Europe, which included six 
months of the war, was $4,279,000,000. In 1925 our foreign 
commerce was $8,564,000,000, or double that of 1914, and sur- 
passing anything which has ever been known in the history of 
the world. These figures, Mr. President, are much more elo- 
quent than a week of the eloquent utterances of the Senator 
from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Brnenam in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 51, line 138, after the word “ Government,” to 
strike out “or at rentals at lower than prevailing rates,” so 
as to read: 

District and cooperative office service: For all expenses necessary 
including 
personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent out- 
side of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses 
of officers and employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, sta- 
tionery and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, 
accessories and repairs, purchase of maps, books of reference and 
periodicals, reports, documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, not 
exceeding $400 for newspapers, both foreign and domestic, for which 
payment may be made in advance, and all other publications necessary 
for the promotion of the commercial interests of the United States, 
and all other incidental expenses not included in the foregoing, 
$330,000, of which amount not to exceed $16,000 may be expended for 
personal services in the District of Columbia: Provided, That the 
Secretary of Commerce may require as a condition for the opening of 
a new office or the continuation of an existing office that commercial 
organizations in the district affected provide suitable quarters without 
cost to the Government. The Secretary may, at his discretion, refuse 


ance from local commercial organizations is not provided. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 52, line 6, before the 
word “of,” to strike out “ $298,090” and insert “ $333,090,” so 
as to read: 

Promoting commerce, South and Central America: To further pro- 
mote and develop the commerce of the United States with South and 
Central America, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia and elsewhere, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery 
and supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accesso- 
ries and repairs, books of reference and periodicals, reports, plans, 
specifications, manuscripts, documents, maps, newspapers (both for- 
eign and domestic) not exceeding $700, and all other publications, 
rent outside of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence 
expenses of officers and employees, and all other incidental expenses 
not included in the foregoing, to be expended under the direction of 
the Secretary of Commerce, $333,090, of which amount not to exceed 
$104,615 may be expended for personal services in the District of 
Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The next amendment was, on page 58, at the end of line 2,! The reading of the bill was resumed. 


to strike out “$275,000” and insert “ $290,000,” so as to read:| The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
Promoting commerce in the Far East: To further promote and | was, on page 58, after line 3, to insert : 

develop the commerce of the United States with the Far WUast, in- Appropriations herein made for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 

cluding personal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, | Commerce shall be available for expenses of attendance at meetings 

purebase of furniture and equipment, stationery and supplies, type- | concerned with the promotion of foreign and/or domestic commerce, 

writing, adding and computing machines, accessories and repairs, | when incurred on the written authority of the Secretary of Commerce. 


pooks of reference and periodicals, reports, documents, plans, speciii- Mr. JONES of Washington. That amendment was printed in 
cations, manuscripts, Maps, Bewspapers (both foreign and domestic) | the pill by mistake. It was regularly adopted by the commit- 
not exceeding $400, and all other publications, rent outside of the | tee, but it was intended to be offered on the floor. The amend- 
District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers | pont may be subject to a point of order. I desire to offer it 
and employees, and all other incidental expenses not included in the as from the floor instead of being in the bill. 
foregoing, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of | wr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I had intended to make a 
Commerce, $290,000, of which amount not to exceed $98,000 may be point of order on this amendment, but in looking over the bill 
expended for personal services in the District of Columbia. I find a similar provision—and they are all outrageous, it seems 
The amendment was agreed to. to me—on page 7, and similar provisions elsewhere in the Dill, 
The next amendment was, on page 54, line 7, after the | which permit the departments and bureaus to send employees 
word “exceed,” to strike out ‘“ $615,089” and insert “ $598,- | afound to conventions in various places and allow the appro- 
529": and at the end of line 14, to strike out “ $653,000” and | priations to be used for that purpose. There is, as I have said, 
insert “ $635,440,” so as to make the paragraph read: such a provision on page 7, which is under the heading of 
Export industries: To enable the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic re Contingent espeness, foreign missions”; there is another, a 
Commerce to investigate and report on domestic as well as foreign — ~ en = nn a “the © an beni oes 
problems relating to the production, distribution, and marketing, in so eer an js — er, = _ te —_ = oe eo peor | < men 
far as they relate to the important export industries of the United Surve . 5 aaeineie"s ewe ae an a “ oes ee ut p> x 
States, including personal services in the District of Columbia not to and p AMS oar wT and the ~ Children’s Bareac —_ : 
come ee oe — ERNE eee omhan ‘end Mr. President, instead of making a point of order, I shall 
— aa ye oo 139 ae = eee a an — ae adopt another course. I wish to say that several years ago this 
anne ey er - a ue aa eae — am ae ae practice became a scandal in this country. The departments 
eae nena po eon aan saitiuinien, aera were sending their representatives around to this convention 
ee i iain. cae anh einen iaabheies eapenaen connected | 224 that convention, even to the Democratic and Republican 
thovessttih $635,440 . National Conventions, ostensibly on departmental business, andl 
: . meget paying their expenses while in attendance upon such conven- 
tions and other conventions all over the country. We thought 





The amendment was agreed to. 





The reading was continued to line 16 on page 56. we had stopped that kind of proceeding. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 56, line 11, I offer the Mr. McKELLAR. On what page is the language to which 
amendment, which I send to the desk. the Senator refers? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by| Mr. OVERMAN. The amendment is on page 58, beginning 
the Senator from Washington will be stated. in line 4. 

The Chier CLERK. On page 56, line 11, after the word Mr. McKELLAR. Where are the other similar ‘provisions 
“That,” it is proposed to insert the word “ hereafter.” found? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say that we have been Mr. OVERMAN. On pages 7, 9, 6%, 80, 90, and 107. 
carrying this item for some time. The word “hereafter,” if Mr. President, this bill really appropriates millions of dol- 
agreed to, would simply avoid the necessity of hereafter in- | lars to send representatives to conventions. 





serting this item. Mr. KING. The Senator does not mean “ millions,” does he? 
Mr. KING. What is the purpose of the amendment? I ask Mr. OVERMAN. Yes; millions, for millions of dollars are 
that it may be read as proposed to be amended. appropriated by the bill; and the amendment at the top of 


Mr. JONES of Washington. As proposed to be amended, | page 58, for instance, reads: 
the clause would read : Appropriations herein made for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Provided, That hereafter the Secretary of Commerce may make | Commerce shall be available for expenses of attendance at meetings 
such charges as he deems reasonable for lists of foreign buyers— concerned with the promotion of foreign and/or domestic commerce, 
And so forth. when incurred on the written authority of the Secretary of Commerce. 
As I have stated, we have been putting that item in the bill So that all the money appropriated under that heading is 
each year. Inserting the word “hereafter” would simply | ayailable to send delegates around the country. 
avoid the necessity of subsequently inserting the item; in other | Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the amendment, 


words, it would make the clause the permanent law. of course, merely applies to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 


Mr. KING. It is a proposition to change existing law? mestic Commerce. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. It is really a change of existing | Mr. OVERMAN. How much is that appropriation? 
law. : Mr. JONES of Washington. Quite a large sum. 
mut KING. TI raise the point of order against the amend-| Mr. OVERMAN. The statement I have made applies to all 
— * the portions of the bill to which I have referred. The depart- 
the nina an Raa eee The amendment is subject to | ments can send men around anywhere they desire; they can 
, 2 : let them take trips to Europe, to South America, or to 
wae RESIDING OFFICER. The Chair sustains the point | australia, or anywhere else at the expense of the Government. 


: I say that practices of that kind ought to be stopped. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 56, in line 14, after : “ai 
the word “ services,” I move to insert the words “special com- I am perfectly willing to compromise this matter with the 


Senator, instead of making the point of order on the amend- 

modity news bulletins.” 
IN ment. I did not fight the amendment before the committee 
au ee ask that the clause may be read as proposed beeause as the bill came from the House it contained several 


provisions of a similar character. If the Senator from Wash- 
“ is CHIEF Crerk. On page 56, line 14, after the word ington will. accept amendments which I will indicate, to strike 
services,” it is proposed to insert the words “special com- out certain language on page 7, on page 9, on page 63, on 
modity news Delietins," no Gist if munendee Se Wik rane: page 80, and on pages 90 and 107, I will not make the point of 
Provided, That the Secretary of Commerce may make such charges | order on the amendment now before the Senate. In that way 
as he deems reasonable for lists of foreign buyers, special statistical | tha whole matter may go to conference and be thrashed out 
services, special commodity news bulletins, and World Trade Directory | there, 
Reports. I do not want to do any harm to the departments, but I say 
Mr. KING. That means that reports which may be furnished | that the practice to which I have referred ought to be stopped, 
of the character indicated in the amendment may be charged | because it will again grow into a seandal. Now, five years 


for? after we have stopped it, the departments are coming back 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. here and asking for appropriations for the same purpose. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, of course, there 
to the amendment. is no difference of opinion between the Senator and me with 


| 
The amendment was agreed to. reference to the desirability of preventing the attendanee of # 
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Government employees at conventions, no matter of what 
political party, or social gathering or meetings of a similar 
character. The purpose of this amendment is to enable the 
department to do at very small expense what if done other- 
wise would cost a considerable sum of money. In other words, 
the department can now, under its general appropriations, 
send its representatives around the country gathering certain 
kinds of information. The same information can be obtained 
at conventions held by the representatives of particular trades 
or lines of industry. An agent of the department can go to 
such a convention and secure information there that it would 
take many trips to acquire in any other way. 

The purpose of these provisions is really to permit economy 
in the acqauirement of information which the department ought 
to have, und that in brief is the purpose of the amendment on 
page 58. 

I can see now such authority may be abused; 1 grant that. 
We have provided, however, that an agent or employee may go 
to these conventions only with the approval of the head of the 
department. I do not believe that the head of the department 
would lend himself to the sending of persons to political con- 
ventions, even though there might be a business convention 
held in the same city at the same time. 

I am perfectly willing to follow the suggestion of the Senator 


from North Carolina, to accept the amendments that he may’ 


offer to strike the provisions from the bill with reference to 
the other departments and bureaus and agree to the amend- 
ment proposed by the committee. Then we will have the whole 
matter in conference, and the Senator from North Carolina 
will be a member of the conference committee. I will be glad 
to follow that course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I thank the Senator, and I am perfectly 
satisfied to have that course adopted, and then the whole mat- 
ter may be thrashed out in conference. Anyone can see how 
such a provision of the law may easily be abused, and that 
employees of the department may be sent anywhere in the 
world under these great appropriations. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. 1 assume that the Senator believes there 
are gatherings and conventions at which this country should be 
represented, and that is what he has in mind. His amendment 
will not do away, will it, with such representation on the part 
of the United States’ 

Mr. OVERMAN. ‘The departments have authority to send 
their representatives anywhere under a per diem of $5 a day, 
or whatever the figure may be, but this is a blanket authority 
and a blanket appropriation, and I do not wish to have it stand 
in that form. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am in perfect harmony with the Sena- 
tor so far as his suggestion is concerned, but I think it would 
be detrimental to take any action which would prevent the 
representation of our country at various conventions, and I 
assume from what the Senator says that is not contemplated. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I can only take the action 
which I desire at this time by unanimous consent. I will ask 
unanimous consent, therefore, that such language as I will 
indicate ou pages 7, 9, 638, 80, 90, 107 be stricken out by the 
clerk at the desk. 

Mr. KING. I should like to hear the language read, so 
that we can understand it and mark it in our copy of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. May I offer this amendment on 
page 58 first and allow that to be agreed to? 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
pages again. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I do not like to 
waste time on mere matters of style, but it seems to me that 
Congress Ought not to adopt the cheap commercial practice of 
using that expression in line 7, the fraction of which “and” is 
the enumerator and “or” is the denominator. It is not Eng- 
lish. It is a sort of business slang. I suggest to the Senator 
that he change those words to read “foreign and domestic 
commerce, or either.” The use of that expression is a poor 
habit for the Congress to get into. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I want to suggest to the Senator 
that this has become quite common practice just of late years. 
Formerly it was not done in that way, but we are doing it 
almost uniformly now. I have no serious objection to what the 
Senator suggests; but he will probably find phraseology like 
this, or language framed like this, in almost every bill that 
comes before the Senate now. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is always accurate, 
and I hesitate to take issue with him, but I have never seen a 
bill with that phrase go through. I have seen it tried once or 
twice, and I have objected. I think that phrase belongs in 


Then we will go back’ to these 
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the same category as “your valued favor of the 4th instant” 
It is not good English, and there is no reason why Congress 
can not use good English in statutes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not any objection. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I agree with the Senator from Pennsy)- 
vania. I do not think it has ever occurred in any of our laws 
heretofore. If it has, it has escaped my attention. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I never saw it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have seen it many times. 
Other Senators may not have seen it, but I have; but if the 
Senator will state his amendment again I will make no objec. 
tion to it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I move to amend the language 
in line 7 by striking out the word, if it be a word; “ and/or” 
and inserting such words that it will read “ foreign and domes. 
tic commerce, or either.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Now, Mr. President, on page 7, line 4, after 
the comma, I move to strike out the word “ including,” down 
to and including the numerals “ 1924,” in line 7. That is to 
say, 1 move to strike out the following words: 


including attendance at trade and other conferences or congresses 
under orders of the Secretary of State as authorized by section 14 of 
the act approved May 24, 1924. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is all right. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Then, on page 9, line 17, I move to strike 
out the following words: 


including attendance at trade and other conferences or congresses 
under orders of the Secretary of State as authorized by section 14 of 
the act approved May 24, 1924. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. OVERMAN. On page 63, line 16, I move to strike out 
the words: 


including expenses of attendance upon meetings of technical and pro- 
fessional societies when required in connection with standardization, 
testing, or other official work of the bureau. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. In other words, the Senator 
moves to strike out the words in parenthesis. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The words in parenthesis. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The provision on page 80 seems to be an 
appropriation. It provides an appropriation not exceeding 
$1,000. I do not think I will move to strike that out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator makes no objec- 
tion to that? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I make no objection to that. 

On page 90, under the Bureau of Mines, that seems to be like- 
wise an appropriation. Where the amount is limited I shall 
not object, but I do object where an unlimited amount is ap- 
propriated. 

The next page is 107. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendments offered by the Senator from North Carolina 
on pages 80 and 90 are withdrawn. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Yes. I refer now to page 107. At the top 
of the page, beginning with line 1, I move to strike out, begin- 
ning with the word “ Appropriations,” the whole paragraph. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Washington whether, if this amendment proposed by the 
Senator from North Carolina is agreed to, there will still be an 
opportunity for delegates to be sent to the child welfare and 
other conferences? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. They can be sent around to 
gather information, but not in accordance with this provision— 
attendance at conventions, meetings, and so forth. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As I understand, it puts it in the hands 
of the conferees to provide a safe method of handling that 
situation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. But this is what I wanted to make sure: 
I did not raise the question about the other items; but here is a 
specific provision for attendance at meetings for the promotion 
of child welfare or the welfare and hygiene of maternity and 
infancy. These are very important matters, and these world 
conferences are very vital. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Surely. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should want to be very sure that the 
action suggested by the Senator from North Carolina will not 
preclude the sending of delegates to these conventions, or make 
it more difficult for the United States to be represented ip these 
conventions. 








Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, they can send 
their agents or representatives around over the country to 
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eather information without this provision; but with this pro- 


yision cut out they can not designate a certain number to go as 
delegates to conventions. They might send one, probably, to 
that community to gather information. 

I want the Senate to understand that I believe in this pro- 
yision myself, I believe that it is in the interest of economy 


and efficiency ; but I can see, too, how it can be abused, as the | 


senator from North Carolina suggested. 

Mr. KING. And bas been abused. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And probably it has been 
abused; but I am hoping that by striking this out now, and 
putting the matter in conference, and with these other provi- 


sions in conference, we can work out a provision that will be | 


satisfactory to everybody, that will protect the Government, 
and that will also promote the efficiency of the service. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am in full sympathy with 
the criticism expressed by the Senator from North Carolina 
|Mr. OVERMAN]; but here is an appropriation or an authoriza- 
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The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Fisheries,” on page 84, line 3, after the word “ therewith,” to 
strike ont “ $418,000” and insert “ $427,000," and in line 7, after 
the word “the,” to strike out “construction of buildings and 
ponds and equipment,” and insert “ acquisition of land therefor 
by gift and the construction of buildings and ponds thereon, and 
the purchase of necessary equipment therefor,’ so as to make 
the paragraph read: 


Propagation of feod fishes: For maintenance, repair, alteration, im 
provement, equipment, and operation of fish-cultural stations, general 
propagation of food fishes and their distribution, including movement, 
maintenance, and repairs of cars, purchase of equipment (including 
rubber boots and oil skins) and apparatus, contingent expenses, tem 
porary labor, and not to exceed $10,000 for propagation and distribution 
of fresh-water mussels and the necessary expenses connected therewith. 


| $427,000, of which amount not to exceed $18,000 shall be available for 


| the establishment of a fish-cultural station at Lake Worth, Tex 


tion for specific and definite conventions. They could not go | 


to any Democratic or Republican conventions under this lan- 
guage, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Why, yes; if the convention 
should be held at the place where the Republican convention 


number of delegates that they wanted to send to this conven- 
tion, when in fact they were going to the Republican conven- 
tion. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not conceive of the frame of mind 
of a person who is so qualified as to be selected to attend a 
convention of child-welfare delegates who would also want to 
go to a Republican convention, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I used the word “ Republican” 


out of consideration for my friend from New York. Of course, | 


if he desires it changed to “ Democratic,” I shall be glad to 
do it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I used the word “ Democratic” because it 
is my own party. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; and I used the word 
“ Republican ” because it is my own party. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senater from North Curolina, 
that on page 107, lines 1 to 6 be stricken out. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I suggest rejecting the amend- 


, asa 
necessary auXiliary of the fish-cultural station at San Marcos, Tex., 


including the acquisition of land therefor by gift and the construction 
of buildings and ponds thereon, and the purchase of necessary equip 
ment therefor. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. On page 84, line 10, after the 


| word “ therefor,” 1 move to insert the matter which I send to 
was being held, and at the same time, they could send any | 


the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHrer CLERK. On page 84, line 10, in the committee 
amendment, it is proposed to insert the following: 


| and $4,000 shall be available for the construction of a dwelling for the 
| district supervisor or caretuker of the fish-cultural station at La Crosse, 


Wis. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I will say, Mr. President, that 
they wanted, I think, $15,000 there for two cottages or bunga- 
lows. The committee felt that one bungalow would be suffi- 
cient, at least to start with, and that the cost ought to be lim- 
ited to $4,000. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, 1 should like to ask the Senator 


| from Washington to what extent the Federal Government is 
| going into the States and expending money for these fish- 


ment proposed by the committee and then striking out the | 


remainder, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it will be 
so ordered. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in line with this 
same proposition I want to offer the amendment I send to the 
desk, on page 107, and ask that it be adopted, so that it may go 
into conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Washington 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 

The Reaping CLERK. On page 107, line 13, after the numerals 
“ $100,000,” it is proposed to insert: 


which sum shall be available for expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the work of said bureau when incurred on the written 
authority of the Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. KING. Let me understand that, Mr. President. 

Mr. McCKELLAR. That is for the purpose of working it out? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. For the purpose of working it 
out. It is in the same line with these others. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, under the subhead “ Coast and Geodetic Survey,” on page 
78, line 21, after the word “ magnetic,” to insert “and seismo- 
logical ”; in line 23, after the word “ magnetic,” to insert “ and 
seismological ”; in line 25, after the word “ magnetic,” to insert 
“and seismological”; and on page 79, line 1, after the word 
“magnetic,” to insert “ and seismological,” so as to read: 


Magnetic work: For continuing magnetic and seismological observa- 
tions and to establish meridian lines in connection therewith in all 
parts of the United States; making magnetic and seismological obser- 
vations in other regions under the jurisdiction of the United States; 
purchase of additional magnetic and seismological instruments; lease 
of sites where necessary and the erection of temporary magnetic and 
Seismological buildings; and including the employment in the field and 


office of such magnetic and seismological observers as may be necessary, 
$40,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


cultural stations, and also to what extent the States are con- 
tributing. In other words, is the Federal Government assum- 
ing the entire task of furnishing fish-cultural stations to the 
people of each State? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; not at all. For instance, 
in the State of Washington I think we have 22 State hatcheries 
that we maintain ourselves. I think the National Government 
has just one hatchery in that State. I do not know of any 
State where there is more than one national hatchery. I will 
not say that there is not. 

Mr. KING. That was my understanding, but I wanted to get 
it into the Recorp. 

The next question is, Is not the Federal Government expand- 
ing its activities in this direction, as a result of which the 
cost to the Federal Government is greatly increasing? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No: I do not think we have 
expanded now for several years. We have not passed a bill 
providing for an additional fish hatchery since, I think, before 
the war. The one we provide for here is simply an auxiliary 
station. It is not an independent station; but the buildings at 
the station we have are about worn out, and they feel that by 
establishing a substation at a little different locality the service 
rendered will be much. more desirable. We have not pro- 
vided for any new fish hatcheries of the National Government 
for many, many years. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask what this house is for that it is 
proposed to build? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This, as I understand, is a 
bungalow for the man in charge. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is he a man of family? Four thousand 
dollars will not build much of a house. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The committee felt that that 
would build an ample house for a small family. 

Mr. COPELAND. 1 do not think the committee was very 
generous in that. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think we were ex- 
travagant in this case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Washington to the 
amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 
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¢ The next umendment was, on page 84, after line 10, to 
insert: 

Auxiliary fish-cultural station to Warm Springs, Ga., fisheries 

station: For the establishment of a fish-cultaral station in the 


State of Georgia, at a point to be selected by the Secretary of Com- 
nrerce, for the propagation of the fishes indigenous to that region and 
as a necessary auxiliary to the fish-eultural station at Warm Springs, 
Go., including the acquisition of land, construction of buildings, ponds, 
and water supply, andthe purchase of equipment, $30,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, 


line 4, I desire to offer an amendment. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be | 
stated, 
The Crver Crerex. On page 85, line 4, it is proposed to | 
strike out the word “in” and to insert in lieu thereof the 


words “and other equipment for.” 
Mr. KING. Let that be stated again. 
The CnHurer CLERK, 


What page is it? 


to insert the words “and other equipment for,” so as to 
read: 
of which amount $25,000 shall be immediately available for the 


purchase and jostallation of a Diesel engine and other equipment for 


the patrol boat Brant— 


And so forth. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, on page 8&6, line 25 


20), 


as to make the paragraph read: 


Alaska, general service: For protecting the seal fisheries of Alaska, 
including the furnishing of food, fuel, clothing, and other necessities of 
net exeeeding 
$30,000 for construction, improvement, repair, and alteration of build- 
ings and roads, transportation of supplies to and fron the islands, 
expenses of travel of agents and other employees and subsistence while 
on said islands, hire and maintenance of vessels, purchase of sea otters, 
and for all expenses necessary to carry out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to protect the seal fisheries of Alaska, and for other 
1910, and for the protection of the 
fisheries of Alaska, including travel, subsistence (or per diem in licu of 
subsistence) of employees while on duty in Alaska, hire of boats, em- 
ployment of temporary labor, and ail other necessary expenses con- 
nected therewith, $340,000, of which $100,000 shall be immediately 


life to the natives of the Pribilof Islands of Alaska; 


purposes,” approved April 21, 


available. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Mississippi 
wild life and fish refuge,” on page 87, line 8, after the figures 
“1924,” to strike out “$15,000” and insert “ $25,000,’ so as: to 


make the paragraph read: 


For construction of buildings and ponds, for equipment, maintenance, 
operation, repair, and improvements, including expenditures for per- 
sonal services at the seat of government and elsewhere as may be 


necessary, as authorized in the act approved June 7, 1924, $25,000. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 


numerals “ $25,000,” I move to insert the following amend- 
ment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment. 


The Rraptne CLERK. 


27, 1925, 
struetion and purchase of launches and equipment.” 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 


and a launch, 
Mr. KING. 
or the launch is to be paid for from the $25,000? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. 
for the increase from $15,000. : 
Mr. KING. It is not for acquiring new territory? 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no; not at ail. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the amendment to the committee amendment. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


Mr. KING. Before we leave page 87 I want to ask the Sen- 
ator why $100,000 for the Alaska general service is to be imme- 
The $340,000 carried ia line 1, page 87, of 
course, Teals with the future. It is an appropriation ending one 


diately available? 
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| year from next July. The presumption ts that we appropriate 


on page 835, | 


On page 85, line 4, it is proposed to 
strike out the word “in,” following the word “engine,” and 


after the word 
“ therewith,” to strike ont “$350,000” and Insert “ $340,000,” so 


On page 87, line 8, after the 


The committee amendment on page 87, 
line 8, is to strike out “$15,000” and to insert “ $25,000,” and 
the Senator from Washington proposes to amend the amendment 
by adding the words “and the appropriation for the upper 
Mississippi River fish refuge contained in the act of February 
is hereby declared immediately available for con- 


As I understand it, the work is 
practically done, and it is necessary to have some equipment 


IT would like to ask the Senater if the equipment 


Yes; that is the reason, really, 


The question is on agreeing to 
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it for the present fiscal year, and yet out of the appropriation 
which we make for next year we authorize the use of $100.00 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This is the reason for that, «yj 
I think the Senator will appreciate it when I state it: In 
order to get supplies to the Pribilof Islands in Alaska, the sy». 
| plies must be purchased and sent long before the end of t} 
| fiseal year. This policy has been followed for two or threa 
years. It has been found that it was much more economic,| 
to do it in that way. It is necessary, really, to make part of 
this money available immediately, because the work must be 
long before the end of the fiscal year. 

Mr. KING. ‘Then, as I understand it, this $100,000 is to jo 
devoted to purchasing supplies during this summer 

Mr. JONES of Washington. During the spring, really. 

Mr. KING. But those supplies are chargeable against tho 
next fiscal year and are not to be used until the next fiscs! 
year? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Some of them may be used 
béfore the Ist of July; that is, the people there get some of 
their supplies up to the station, the Pribilof Islands. Most of 
the supplies, however, will be used after the 1st of July, but 
the expenses of getting them up there, and so on, and for the 
purchases to be made, must be available before the 1st of July. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate that, but I think it would be very 
unfair and eertainly misleading, if we make an appropriation 
for ostensibly the next fiseal year to cover up a deficit that 
will be created for this fiscal year, and yet, to cover up a deficit 
that will be created for this fiscal year, we authorize them to 
divert a part of the appropriation for the next fiscal year to 
—— deficit of this year. That would be misleading and 
unfair. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I tried to explain that. It is in 
the interest of economy and grows out of the condition of 
things that we have to deal with in connection with those items. 
| If we waited until the Ist of July in order to do what ought 
to be done, it would not be of any benefit, 

Mr. KING, Is it anticipated. that the $340,000, which the 
bill indicates is to care for this particular service for the next 
fiscal year, is to be supplemented by a deficiency appropriation 
to the extent of $100,000 when we meet again in December? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; except that it may be neces- 
sary to lap over into the next fiscal year; that is all. In other 
words, we might say that $340,000 is the amount we are going 
to use there for a year. A hundred thousand dollars, however, 
is to be made availabie a while before the end of the fiscal 
year. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection if that is thoroughly under- 
stood. ~ 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That is the way I understand it. 

Mr. KING. But I do object to this policy which is being so 
sedulously followed by the party in power, and perhaps my 
party has been guilty of the same practices, of purposely and 
knowingly failing to make sufficient appropriations, or appro- 
priations which they regard as sufficient, and then coming in 
just as soon as the next Congress meets and asking for a huge 
deficiency. Let us be honest to the people and honest to the 
Government and say we want a million dollars when we want 
a million dollars and not ask for $750,000 and then sneak in 
at the back door at the next session and slip through an ap- 
propriation as a deficiency for $250,000. I am satisfied there 
will be no deficieney in connection with this. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Power vessel 
for Alaska fisheries,” on page 87, line 13, after the name 
“Alaska,” to strike out “$40,000” and insert “ $50,000,” so as 
to make the paragraph read: 


For the purchase or constraction of a vessel of sufficient size and 
power to patrol offshore waters for the enforcement of the laws and 
regulations for the proteetion of the fisheries of Alaska, $50,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment was, under tlie heading “Burean of 
Mines, salaries and general expenses,” on. page 90, at the be- 
ginning of line 2, to strike out “ $1,500” and insert “ $5,000,” so 
as to read: 


Salaries and general expenses: For general expenses, including pay 
of the director and necessary assistants, clerks, and other employees, 
in the office in the District of Columbia and in the field, and every 
other expense requisite for and incident to the general work of the 
bureau In the District of Columbia and in the field, including not to 
exceed $5,000 for necessary traveling expenses of the director and em- 
ployees of the bureau, acting under bis direction, for attendance upon 
meetings of technical, professional, and scientific societies when re- 
quired in connection with the authorized work of the Bureau of 
Mines, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of Com- 
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merce, $84,680, of which amount not to exceed $76,678 may be ex- 
pended for personal services in the District of Columbia. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I want to ask one question about the salaries 
of the employees in the Patent Office carried on page 87. I 
find a very large appropriation, a million dollars, earlier in 
the bill, and on page S87 we find an appropriation of $2,418,500. 
My understanding was when we increased the salaries of the 
employees of the Patent Office there would be no further in- 
crease and that fees would practically meet the increases which 
were carried by the bill to which I have referred. Does the 
Senator have any information as to the fees which are re 
ceived and covered into the Treasury and to what extent they 
meet the extra compensation or salaries which were provided 
for in the bill about which I have spoken? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I can find that in a 
moment. 

Mr. KING. I make this inquiry because so many com- 
plaints have come to me about the inefficiency of the Patent 
Office, though it was said that if we would increase the sal- 
aries and, I think, increase the personnel we would have no 
further complaints. Yet I think there are more complaints 
now than there were before. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I find on page 159 of the House 
hearings this language: 


The total receipts for the year 1925 have amounted to $3,411,734.13 
and our expenditures, if you care to have those, for the same period 
amounted to $3,760,408.09. 


So the expenditures for 1925 were about $349,000 more than 
the receipts. 

Mr. KING. That does not square with what I understood we 
were promised. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The receipts are increasing 
every year, and I think increasing a little faster than the 
appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next amendment will be 
stated. 

The next amendment was, on page 93, at the end of line 8, 
to strike out “ $116,100” and insert “ $148,660,” so as to read: 


Mineral mining investigations: For inquiries and scientific and tech- 
nologic investigations concerning the mining, preparation, treatment, 
and utilization of ores and mineral substances, other than fuels, with 
a view to improving health conditions and increasing safety, efficiency, 
economic development, and conserving resources through the preven- 
tion of waste in the mining, quarrying, metallurgical, and other mineral 
industries; to inquire into the economic conditions affecting these in- 
dustries; and including all equipment, supplies, expenses of travel and 
subsistence, and the purchase, operation, maintenance, repair, and ex- 
change in part payment therefor, of motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicles, including not to exceed $17,000 for personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $148,660. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to offer an amendment 
on page 93. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the 
amendment, 

The Curer CLERK. On page 93, line 2, strike out “ $17,000” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ $48,560.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. That corresponds with an 
amendment we have already agreed to, and simply provides for 
the use of a part of the money in the District of Columbia, 
where it is necessary to use it. 

Mr. KING. Where is that amendment? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. On page 93, line 2. It does not 
increase the appropriation. 

Mr. KING. I appreciate what the Senator says, but it really 
is remarkable, as one studies this bill, to find the large per- 
centage of items we appropriate which are to be used for per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia. We make an appro- 
priation for work in the Rocky Mountains and a very great 
proportion of the appropriation is used in the District of 
Columbia. 

Take the Bureau of Foreign Trade and Commerce. Of the 
appropriation found in this bill the amount of which is used in 
the District of Columbia is entirely disproportionate to the 
services rendered. It does seem to me we are more interested 
in increasing offices and personnel in the District of Columbia 
than we are in the objectives which we avow we have. I pro- 
test against this multiplication of the number of offices in the 
District of Columbia. We have more than 65,000 employees 
here now, as against 35,000 to 37,000 at the beginning of 1917. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that this is simply a transfer of $32,560 from the item 
on page 54, under “ Export industries.’ The work under “ Ex- 
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port industries” is really connected with the mines. It was 
carried under that heading before we transferred the Bureau 
of Mines to the Department of Commerce, and that transfer 
makes necessary this change. There is no increase in the 
appropriation, or anything of that sort, but simply a transfer 
from the “ Export industries,” where it has been heretofore, te 
the Bureau of Mines, which has been transferred to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. The work is done here in the District of 
Columbia, and it is necessary, of course, to have the services 
here, 

Mr. KING. We can not circumvent this scheme to get all 
the money spent in the District of Columbia. We have some 
objects abroad, or away off in other parts of the country, and 
we are a fairy godmother, we are a paternalistic organization. 
We spend most of the money here in the District of Columbia, 
or a large part of it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is no scheme here at all. 
This work has been done in the District of Columbia hereto- 
fore, but is simply transferred from the “ Export industries” 
work to the Bureau of Mines, which has been transferred to the 
Department of Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator a question? This 
would cover fact finding in reference to the mining situation, 
would it not? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think so. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is an increased appropriation. It 
has been increased from $116,000 to $148,000? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. We are simply transfer- 
ring this item from the “ Export industries.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Just what does that mean? Does it mean 
that the money is to be used for mineral mining investigations 
and not for the export industries? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. It will not take anything away 
from the export industries. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not care if it does take it away from 
the export industries, but I want to make it clear that for 
my part I think we ought to increase the amount for mineral 
mining investigations. This becomes a matter of tremendous 
importance when we realize that in the State of Pennsylvania 
two men are killed every day in the mines. The deaths and 
injuries in the mines in this country are three or four times 
as numerous as they are in the mines of England and France, 
which are much deeper mines, these casualties being due to 
the fact that we are not giving protection to the men in the 
mining industry. If this has to do with fact finding, and with 
increasing safety, efficiency, and so forth, I think it is an appro- 
priation which we ought to make very gladly, and if I had 
my way, I would increase it over the amount asked for in 
the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Those are the general purposes 
of the appropriation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page %6, line 15, after the word “subsistence,” to 
insert “and the purchase, operation, maintenance, exchange in 
part payment for, and repair of motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicles,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Minera] resources: For preparation of the reports of the mineral 
resources of the United States, including special statistical inquiries 
as to production, distribution, and consumption of the essential min- 
erals, including personal services, traveling expenses and subsistence, 
and the purchase, operation, maintenance, exchange in part payment 
for, and repair of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, $123,000, 
of which amount not to exceed $94,000 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, on page 96 I 
desire to offer the amendments which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendments will be 
stated. 

The Curer CierK. On page 96, in line 24, strike out the 
words “in such amounts as” and insert in lieu thereof “ upon 
requisition by,” and in line 25 strike out the words “may 
requisition but” and insert in lieu thereof “in such amounts 
as may be determined by the President, not to exceed a total 
of $1,000,000.” 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 99, line 3, to change the total appropriation for 
the Bureau of Mines from “ $1,774,340” to “ $1,814,400.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the subhead “ Bureau of 
Labor Statistics,” on page 101, after line 21, to insert: 
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Appropriations herein made for the Bureau of Labor Statistics shall 
be available for expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the 
work of said tureau when incurred on the written authority of the 
Secretary of Labor. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. That is an amendment similar 
to the ene we adjusted a while ago and will go to conference 
in connection with the other item. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading was continued to line 8, on page 103. 

Mr. KING. On page 103, under the title “ Bureau of Immf- 
gration,” there is an item of $6,084,865. We have provided 
very liberally for the Department of Labor—too liberally, in 
my judgment, in some of the items—and yet $6,000,000 is given 
here practically for deportation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would not say for deportation ; 
rather for the enforcement of the immigration laws. 

Mr. KING. It seems to me that is entirely too large a sum, 
being over $6,000,000. I do not remember the amount apprepri- 
mted for prohibition and for patrol boats and for the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with its secret agents and marshals, but it was 
millions ef dollars. Now milions- of dollars are appropriated 
for the Immigration Service. We have large sums appropriated 
for the Treasury Department and the Post Office Department 
and various other agencies of the Government comprising a 
secret police system. Instead of consolidating as many of these 
agencies as we could in the Department of Justice, the law- 
enforcing department of the Government, we are multiplying 
and increasing the various agencies and bureaus and instru- 
mentalities for the enforcement of the law. It is a very unwise 
and very expensive plan. Did the committee consider care- 
fully this item of $6,084,865? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senate committee did not. 
We did examine the hearings had in the House, and we saw 
that they had gone into the matter with very great care, so we 
aecepted their judgment. I will say to the Senator that for 
the current year we have $5,654,865, and this is an increase of 
la little more than $400,000. The principal increase was for the 
i herder patrol, 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much did we use for returning im- 
migrants? Why is not that expense borne by the transporta- 
tion companies that bring them here unlawfully? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, if the immigrants 
come over in a boat and are found to be not admissible, they 
‘have te go back, and the boat company has to take them back 
at its own expense; but if they get into the country, and after 
‘two or three years are found to have been improperly admitted, 
the Government has to send them back, I do not know how 
much the Government has had to pay for that service. 

Mr. McK ELLAR. If the Senator does not know he need not 
stop to look it up now. I merely wanted to know for my own 
information. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I want again to make a protest 
against the petty and eppressive methods of some of the Immi- 
gration Service officials. Of course there are aliens in fhe 
United States who should be deported, but there are men and 
women in the United States who came here in good faith, who 
are good law-abiding citizens and are contributing in a mate- 
rial way to the building up of our country, and yet the immi- 
gration laws are being so interpreted and the deportation stat- 
utes so applied that persons are arrested and subjected ‘to 
deportation who have a right to remain in the United States. 
I want to protest against tt and express the hope that the 
Immigration Service will reform its procedure and get rid of 
some of the petty, autocratic methods which it has, and also 
get rid of some of the petty, autocratic employees in the service. 

The reading of the bill was continued. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, on page 107, line 5, after the word “the,” to strike out 
“chief or acting chief of such bureau” and insert “ Secretary 
ef Laber,” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Appropriations herein made for the Children's Bureau shall be 
available for expenses of attendance at meetings for the promotion of 
ehild welfare and/or the welfare and hygiene of maternity and in- 


fancy when incurred on the written authority of the Secretary ef 
labor. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. This completes the committee 
amendments. The bill is before the Senate as in Committee 
of the Whole and open to amendment, 

Mr. COPELAND. On page 91], line 8, in the caption, is not 
the wording wrong? Does not the Senator mean “ operating 
mine-rescue cars ”? 
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Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not know why it wag 
worded in that way. That is simply the title. The language jg - 


For the investigation and improvement of mine rescue and irgt. 
aid methods and appliances and ‘the teaching of mine safety, reseye 
and first-aid methods. 


I do not know why the House adopted that fitle. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it should read “operating mine. 
rescue cars and stations.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
Senator is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, we are not operating any 
mines. Are we? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. None that I know of. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not yet. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No, not yet. I think it wonla 
be well to make ‘the amendment the Senator suggests. 
it will be in conference, and we will see about the title. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move to amend, on page 91, line 8, 
by striking out the word “ mines” and the comma and insert- 
ing the word “mine,” so as to read: “Operating mine rescue 
cars, and stations.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. On page 42, line 6, I move 'to strike out the 
numerals “ $244,600” and imsert in lieu thereof the numerals 
“ $244,940.” This increases the item $340. I offer the amend- 
ment for this purpose. The ‘recording clerk of the penitentiary 
at Leavenworth draws ‘$1,860 a year. Under the operation of 
the reclassification act his assistant now gets $2,100. 1 ‘think 
it very unfortunate that the assistant to the recording clerk 
should receive more than the recording clerk himself. I am 
proposing that the amount shall be increased so that the matter 
may be worked out in conference. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cnurer CLerK. On page 42, line 6, strike out the numerals 
“ $244,600” and insert in lieu thereof “$244,940.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, on page 103, 
line 7, I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer Clerk. On page 103, line 7, after the word “ ofli- 
cers” insert: 


Including two assistants to the Secretary of Labor, to be appointed 
by the President, and to perform such duties as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary or required by law. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I desive to state that this 
amendment carries out the provisions of a bill which passed 
the Senate a few days ago. 

The-amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The:amendment :will be stated. 

The Curer CiterK. On page 3, line 25, after the word “ else- 
where,” strike out “ $161,500” and insert “$171,500, of which 
$10,000 shall be devoted to the preparation and printing of 
Foreign Relations.” 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I will state the purpose of the 
amendment. It increases the amount by $10,000 and provides 
that the increase shall ‘be used for the preparation and publi- 
cation of volumes of Foreign Relations. I.am well aware that 
the amendment ‘is subject to a poimt of order, but I hope the 
Senator in charge of the bill will not make the point of order 
and will at least permit the item to go to conference. 

The volume of Foreign Relations, which is the red book of 
the State Department, a series of publications begun in 1861 
under Secretary Seward, constitutes the only available public 
record of our transactions in connection with our foreign re- 
lations. Supposedly a volume is published covering the transac- 
tions of each calendar year. Ordinarily the volumes have been 
published heretofore within one year of the close of the 
transactions recorded. It so happens, because of pressure of 
work in the State Department, that the clerk who has been 
employed on this @uty has been transferred to other werk and 
has not been available. 

As a matter of fact, everybody knows that the work in the 
State Department has multiplied fivefold since 1916, at thie 
beginning of the war, if one computes it solely upon the basis 
of dispatches and instructions received and sent out. In con- 
sequence the volumes of Foreign Relations are now 10 years 
in arrears, the last publication having taken place this year 
and being for the foreign relations of the year 1916. 

Mr. KING. I think the Senator’s statement ought to lead 
us to make an appropriation unless in the other appropriations 
the funds are not subject to such restrictions as to prevent 
them from being used. 


I am inclined to think the 
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Mr. MOSES. This may not be done, ¥ will say to the Sena- 
tor from Utah, from any meneys available under this or amy 
ether annual appropriation bill for the benefit of the State 
Department. 

I would like to complete my statement, because I wish to 
have the Senate understand exactly the situation with refer- 
ence to these volumes. The money which I am asking for as 
an increase in the item will permit the next year to be com- 
pleted, and that will bring us up to the war period. There 
has been considerable controversy with reference to how the 
volumes of Foreign Relations covering the war period shall be 
dealt with. It was the desire of the Department of State at 
one time to write a complete history of the war from the 
diplomatic side and to publish it in a number of volumes, 
averegating, 1 think, about 20, under the guise of the annual 
Foreign Relations. That proposal chanced to come before a 
committee of the Senate of which I am chairman, and it 
was the opinion of the members of the committee that we should 
pot undertake to write a history of the war in that way, and 
that the volumes of Foreign Relations should continue as they 
had been; in other words, that they should be the American 
counterpart of the White Book, the Blue Book and the Green 
Book published by the chancelleries and ministries of foreign 
affairs in other countries. 

It is desired that the work may be brought down in that 
way to the war period and be made available for students 
and historians and for those of our people who are interested 
in onr foreign relations as they may be revealed by the dis- 
patches and instructions, 

As I said at the outset, I know that the item is subject to a 
point of order, but I hope the Senator in charge of the Dill 
will not make it and will at least permit the item to go to 
eonferenice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Being aware of the knowledge 
of the Senator from: New Hampshire with reference to for- 
eign relations and his interest in them, because of his mem- 
bership on the Foreign Relations Committee, I shall not make 
the point of order against the item. It seems to me from 
the statement he has made that it is very desirable. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from New Hampshire. 

‘The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on page 32 I move to 


strike out all of limes 11 to 20, inclusive, in the following 
words: 


Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: The unexpended 
balance on June 30, 1926, of the appropriation “ Investigation aud 
proseeution of war frauds, 1926,” is eontinved and made available 
for the same purposes, and for the employment of regular assistants 
to United States district atternecys (not exceeding $100,000) if that 
amount is not needed for the investigation and prosecution of war 
frauds, during the fiscak year 1927: Provided, That not more than 
one person shall be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation 
exceeding $7,500 per annum, 


This provision in the bill reappropriates the sum of about 
$700,000, according to the hearings, of an appropriation last 
year of $1,000,000. The Senate will recall that about a year 
ago the Department of Justice recommended to the President 
and the Director of the Budget approved an appropriation of 
$1,725,000 to prosecute what are known as war frauds. 

It will also be remembered that I sought at that time to have 
that appropriation stricken out, and it was finally reduced to 
$1,000,000. Instead of spending that million dollars, as the 
war-frauds section claimed they were going to do—and they 
said that it was even necessary to spend more—up to date 
they have spent only a little over $300,000, and the remainder 
is stil! in the Treasury. They have contented themselves this 
year with merely asking that the unexpended balance be reap- 
propriated for another year, and this reappropriation should 
be stricken out. 

I then stated to the Senate and to the gentlemen connected 
with the wart-frauds section of the War Department who pro- 
posed it that that section was absolutely doing little or nothing 
with the money that was being then appropriated. I called 
attention to the fact that, although we had appropriated for 
the War Department $500,000 for the prosecution of war 
frands and for the Department of Justice $700,000, making 
$1,200,000 in all, for the year preceding, tn the first seven 
months of that fiscal year they had, on their own showing, 
collected but $171,000; tn other words, they were spending 
several dollars for every dollar they collected in the so-called 
war-frands section. The name of that section onght to be 
changed, if the committee wil! allow me to make a suggestion. 
It onght to be changed from the “ war-frauds section” to the 
“peace-frauds section,” because it 1s a fraud upon the Gov- 
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ernment for this money to be recklessly and extravagantly 
spent in the way it is being spent. 

Mr. President, some time age, when this matter was before 
the Senate for consideration, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Fess] 
brought the subject to the attention of the Senate. On Wed- 
nesday, February 17, in the course of the debate on the de- 
ficiency apprepriation bill, the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. Warren] sald: 


I do not agree with the figures that my good friend— 
Meaning the Senator from Tennessee who is now speaking— 
has presented in the manner im which he presents them. 


Later on in the same debate the Senator from Ohio sail: 


Mr. President, I wilt not at this time go into the figures ineluded 
in the gtatement of the Senator from Tennessee, but I think his fic- 
ures are exceedingly misleading and by te-morrow I will have figures 
showing milltons of dollars that have been returned to the Federal 
Treasury through the prosecution of war frauds. I have the figures, 
but not with me. 


Then the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. Lenroor] said: 
I have them— 


Meaning the figures— 


I have them now. I hold in my hand the last report of the Attorney 
General for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925. On page 96 of that 
report are shown the amounts received and collected by war prosecu- 


tions as follows: *® * ©® for the fiscal year 1924-25, $3,217,731. 
. * * 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent at this point to put 
into the Recorp the colloquy between the Senator from Wis- 
consin and myself as a part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. McKsiiar. What was it fer, 1925-267 

Mr. Lenroor. We have net yet obtained those figures because the 
fiscal year is net concluded, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will get the hearings and put the figures in the 
Recorp again. These gentlemen whe have charge in the department 
testified that they had collected $154,000, as I recolleet the amount, 
or, in all, abeut $171,000. 

Mr. Lewroor. During what period? 

Mr. McKELLAR. My recoliection is about nine months of that year. 

Mr. Lenroor. Of what year? 


Mr. McKetvar. Of the past year. 

Mr. Leyroor. The dgures I have given bring it up to July 1 of last 
year. 

Mr. McKeriar. There is a mistake about it, beeause we have the 


sworn testimony ef these gentlemen. 

Mr. Lenroot. The Senator is clearly mistaken. 

Mr. McKseiiar. I will put it in the R»corp again, so there will be 
no doubt in the world about it. 

Mr. LENroor. I wish the Senator would do so, 

Mr. MeKeLiar. It was about $171,000. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I merely wish to call atten- 
tion to the facts, and I am going to be very brief about it. It 
will be recalled that the Attorney General in his report—— 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Has the Senator from Tennessee the figures that 
I put into the Recorp in pursuance of the statement that I 
would insert them? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have not them before me, but I know 
they are in the Recorp, and I merely wish to show the Senator 
and the Senate how mistaken the Senator is in bts figures. 

I have here the statement of the Attorney General, and I 
am using those very figures. He stated that the amounts re 
ceived and collected from war prosecutions for the fiscal year 
1924-25 amounted to $3,217,731. Here is the sworn statement 
of Mr. Michael, who testified as to a part of the same period. 
He gives the names of the individuals from whom the money 
was collected, and he shows that by compromise there was 
eollected $157,581.19 and by judgment $14,191.65, or a total 
of $171,772.84, precisely the figure I have stated. 

Somebody has been imposing upon the Attorney General of 
the United States, in my judgment. Of course, he brings those 
figures from the war-frauds section—he does not make the 
figures himself—but it is impossible that the figures can be 
correct. What has happened, I think, is that the War De- 
partment has collected some money under their £500,000 appro- 
priation, and collections made by the War Department have 
been added to the miserable pittance that the war-frands 
section of the Department of Justice has collected, namely, 
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$171,000, and the two added together amount to the figures 
given by the Attorney General. 


The only way in which it can be conceived that the figures 
of the Attorney General are correct is that he has included 
the collections made by the War Department through compro- 
mises. Mr. President, I ask that there may be printed as a part 
of my remarks the exact figures of the collections in that 
regard, as shown by the testimony of Mr. Andrews, of the war- 
frauds section 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Piseal year 1924-25 (to Jan. 30, 1925): 

Accessories Manufacturing Co_...........__________ $289.38 
Ae. GEG Fo cnedqenmnme wistiindtiieuntn teedeaticea. —e 232. 40 
Barnes, F.C caiteen sett a ee Ha 500, 00 
Bell Manufacturing Co ieee Satta S 5, 466. 56 
Ltrown County Products Co_ ~~ sid sien Sota aie 279. 18 
Beede, Stacey K I at a i 85. 00 
Kaplan, A. D lag kas oe 48. 00 
Sullivan, Young & Russland _ . is compiled 39, 543. 10 
Nashville Industrial Corporation__.-.-.----------_- 100, 000. 00 
Atco Garment Co in NN a ae, 10. 00 
Connecticut Brass & Manufac turing ees eee 
evans Oi] & VFertilizer Co Setuli eaciidetia tacinties eae scbaa 405. 57 
Haddock Fuel Cor Wengeem wih beast satin ts ica 850. 00 
IT a a a i aa ie 70. OO 
RII. Eh cass. ccmsns coeeeb cncecebbenes extncsittianticiias ucndeaeae ee 300. 00 

157. 581.19 

NUMBER OF JUDGMENTS OBTAINED 
Fiscal year 1924-25 (to Jan. 30, 1925): 

Graves Real Estate Co., N. Z.................--.. §14, 000. 00 
Montague, Wilfred ae se aiaeenian Rican ae 111. 65 


Stokes, Jehw Bi. 0b Macnn. ccacnnus Seda duchias 80, 00 


14, 191. 65 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I understand the Senator from Tennessee wishes 
the Senate to believe that the Attorney General did not know 
the character of the figures that he submitted to me when I 
wrote him and told him specifically what I desired. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I want the Senate to believe this: I know 
the Attorney General is a high-minded, honorable man, but he 
personally can not be expected to be familiar with the figures. 
J have no doubt that he asked perhaps for a statement from the 
very gentlemen who presented the first figures. The only way 
the Attorney General's figures can be accounted for is that he 
has been misled about the matter. I know that the war-frauds 
section has not collected any such sums. They testified them- 
selves that they had not collected any such sums. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Tennessee 
yield further? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will. 

Mr. FESS. The report which was made, from which the 
Senator from Wisconsin read, was a printed report, and was 
made long before the question was raised by the Senator from 
Tennessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. FESS. And the figures could not have been fabricated 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is quite the contrary, for ever since 
1922 we have been appropriating $500,000 for the war-frauds 
section of the War Department and $500,000 for the war-frauds 
section of the Department of Justice—a million dollars a year 
except last year when we apropriated $1,200,000 and the pres- 
ent year when we appropriated $1,500,000 in all. They were 
cooperating, as stated a moment ago, until just a year and a 
month ago when it was developed by me on the floor of the 
Senate that the war frauds section of the Department of Jus- 
tice had received $700,000 and they had collected $171,000. 

They had a program, as they said, to go over this country 
with a fine-tooth comb and get all the available lawyers 
possible and bring them here to prosecute fraud cases, Dut 
when the facts were brought out here in the Senate it seemed 
that these gentlemen found they were doing a_ profitless 
thing, and so they did not proceed with their program, or 
at least they have accomplished nothing under their program 
They have spent only about $300,000 up to date out of an 
appropriation of a million dollars; and knowing that they 
could not come before the Congress and expect to get another 
appropriation like that, provision is made in this bill in the 
form of a reappropriation of an unexpended balance for an- 
other year. 

All it is for, Mr. President, is to continue certain gentlemen 
in office for another year. We are not going to collect any 
amount of money. I dare say it will take at least $3 of appro- 
priations for every $1 the gentlemen in the war-frauds sec- 
tion may collect. It can net be defended; we have got to 
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cut it out. It is a wrong against the American people; 


J it fs 
a wicked extravagance ; 


it is a wicked and illegal use of the 
people's money. It is simply giving jobs to men in that see. 
tion. It is a willful and woeful waste, and ought not to be 
countenanced. 

Mr. GOFF and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ten- 
nessee yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I yield first to the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia, who rose first. 

Mr. GOFF. ‘I thought the Senator had yielded the floor. 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I am not through. 

Mr. GOFF. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

Mr. McKELLAR.. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I wish to say to the Senator 
from Ohio and to the Senator from Tennessee that some time 
ago, I think perhaps a year and a half or, perhaps, two years 
ago,,when the Senator from Tennessee and myself were ch:l- 
lenging attention to these large appropriations to the War 
Department and to the Department of Justice for the purpose 
of prosecuting so-called war-fraud cases, I took the matter up 
with that branch of the War Department which was receiving 
the appropriation, and the information was conveyed to me 
that most of the funds collected by the Department of Justice 
were from cases that had been practically settled by the War 
Department. 

The War Department had proceeded with a great deal of 
efficiency and earnestness, and they collected very large sums. 
I will not say that the amounts so collected were because of 
fraudulent transactions, but collections were largely from per- 
sons with whom the Government had dealings during the war. 
There were items in controversy. A man would have a con- 
tract with the Government and he would insist that he had 
not received proper allowances, while the War Department 
insisted that he had. So, after a comparison of the respective 
accounts and listening to experts, the differences were com- 
posed and it was found in some instances that the Government 
owed the contractors and in other instances that the contrac- 
tors owed the Government. Those were classified, in the lan- 
guage of the street, as “ war-fraud cases,” although, as a matier 
of fact, in many instances they were not war-fraud cases at 
all, but were simply honest disputes between the Government 
and men who ‘aad contracted with the Government. 

I remember one case from the State of the Senator from 
Washington ‘where the claimant was entirely honest, but the 
War Depart;nent thought that his claim was unjust. After 
conferences, many of those cases were settled, and in some 
instances refunds were made to the Government, while in 
others the Government had to pay. There were a number of 
cases ready to be settled, and the Department of Justice 
stepped iv, and got the credit. They collected some money, 
although not a very great amount, that should have been 
credited ~o the War Department. The investigation that | 
made confirmed the statement of the Senator from Tennes- 
see—and I made a similar statement—that this appropriation 
was unnecessary. Perhaps there should have been a small 
appropriation, but the continuance of it I protested against a 
year aso, and I protest against the continuance of this appro- 
priationa. 

May I say further—and then I shall take my seat—that 
a very able ex-Senator was employed by the department to out- 
line the policy with respect to these proceedings, but after in- 
vestigating, he severed his relations with the department, 
because he said the situation did not warrant him in continu- 
ing in that position. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President. will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Tennessee 
has the floor. 

Mr. KING. I apologize to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. FESS. Will the Senator from Tennessee yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I have no doubt as.to the disap- 
pointment on the part of many persons identified with the 
prosecution of the war-fraud cases, so called. Having had a 
conference with the Attorney General, I found that in cases 
where there was thought to be fraud because the contracts 
seemed to be unconscionable, fraud could not be established, 
inasmuch as the contracts had been made in war time by the 
Government itself. We understand that phase of the situation. 
It was said that there was going to be considerable disappoint- 
ment, because the people think there are many cases of fraud 
from which collections can be made and great amounts of 
money refunded, when, in fact, it will not be found possible to 
establish fraud. 
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When the statement was made that there had been but 
little money collected I recalled that I had had a conference 
some time before, in which the figures had been gone over, 
but they had escaped my mind, and I immediately addressed 
the present Attorney General in the matter, and his figures 
indicated that there had been collected about $8,000,000 up 
to that date and about $3,000,000 last year. 

Mr. KING. I want to say to the Senator, if he will pardon 
me—I apologize to the Senator from Tennessee—that the 
Department of Justice never did collect $8,000,000 growing out 
of fraud eases: It did collect a small amount, a few of the 
eases being based on fraud, some merely on contracts; but 
the great part of the amount collected by the Department of 
Justice resulted from negotiations which had been conducted 
by the War Department, and the War Department was prac- 
tically in a position to close the matters when they were 
turned over to the Department of Justice, perhaps for drawing 
the proper releases and entering the judgments, so that the 
matter would be fully concluded. 

I want to add that I am very glad that those investigations 
revealed the fact that the great majority of the business men 
who were dealing with the United States are to be exculpated 
from the universal charges that were made that they were a 
lot ef scoundrels. I think most of the men who deait with the 
United States during the war in furnishing supplies were 
honest and tried to live up to ethical and good business stand- 
ards and high moral principles. 

Mr. FESS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the truth and the fact 
is and remains, notwithstanding the figures that have been 
reported, that the war-frauds section, just as I stated last 
year and just as they have sworn before the committee, col- 
lected $171,000 all told, with all their vast array of lawyers 
down there, in a period of seven months. 

I stop here long enough to propound a query to the acting 
chairman of the committee, the Senator from Washington 
[Mr. Jones]. I am a great believer in the fairness of the 
Senator from Washington and his love of doing exactly what 
is right. I want him to look at the wording of this particular 
provision of the bill on page 32: 


Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: The unexpended balance 
on June 30, 1926, of the appropriation “ Investigation and prosecution 
of war frauds, 1926,” is continued and made available for the same 
purposes, and for the employment of regular assistants to United States 
district attorneys (not exceeding $100,000) if that amount is not 
needed for the investigation and prosecution of war frauds during the 
fiscal year 1927: Provided, That not more than one person shall be 
employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $7,500 per 
anbum. 


When the Senator recalls the fight that was made on this 
$1,000,000. appropriation last year, with the large array of evi- 
dence to support a contention to strike out the greater part of 
it, when it now appears that only a comparatively small portion 
of that $1,000,000 was expended, and when it now appears that 
it is not intended to expend it for another year, does not the 
Senator think that it is very bad legislation to reappropriate 
it, and then, in the third degree, provide that if it is not all 
expended in the war frauds section it may be used for the 
employment of assistants to attorneys general generally? 

That is a eourse of legislation that I know does not meet the 
approval of the Senator from Washington, from what I know 
of him; and I will ask him whether he will not accept the 
amendment and let it go to eonference, and let a provision be 
put in there appropriating the money, if it is necessary, for 
assistant attorneys general, and not permit this to go on 
further? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I wilt say this: I do not want 
to be understood as agreeing to every statement that the Sena- 
tor made there at the last; but I have been willing for quite a 
little while to accept the amendment striking out this para- 
graph and take it to conference. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. With that assurance I shall be delighted 
to yield the fleor, and let the amendment be adopted, I ask 
unanimous consent, however, as a part of my remarks, to have 
ee en ne, Cees ae Andrews and Mr. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Witheut ebjection, it will be 
80 erdered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Mr. Andrews, one of the heads of the war frauds section, Im the 
hearings before the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations 
of the Senate, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, on H. R. 11753, 
on page 19, says: “Mr. Chairman, what we have spent bas been this: 
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We have had three annual appropriations of $500,000 each, and TIast 
May a supplemental appropriation of $200,000, making a total of 
$1,700,000 apprepriated for the war transaction section of the De 
partment of Justice sinee its inception.” 

So that it is elear that their apprepriation for that year was 
$700,000. 1 then asked him to give a list of the settlements and 
amounts gotten from each settlement. He first gave those in com- 
promise for the fisea?l year 1924-25, to January 31, 1925, a term of 
about seven months. 

Tt will thus be seen that the sum total of judgments obtaincd and 
settlements made amounted to $171,772.84, which is, as I stated, the 
figures were. These collections were for a perted of 7 months, and 
the bureau had had $700,000 for the 12 months. 

On page 19, Mr. Andrews stated that they had spent, up te that 
time, about $300,000 of the appropriation and had collected $171,000, 
It was upon these figures that I opposed granting the enormous appre- 
priation asked for by the war frauds section. 

I quote the following testimony by Mr. Andrews before the House 
committee : 

“Mr. Shreve. Tell us how you will use this money if Congress 
gives it to you (meaning the $1,725,000 asked for). We are anxious 
ta know what you are going to do with the money. 

“Mr. Anptews. We are asking, as you know, for a supplemental 
appropriation for this year. 

“Mr. SHRpvB. You have estimated for an increase of 262 officers and 
employees, with a combined salary of $950,121? 

“Mr, ANDREWS. Yes, sir. 

“Mr. Sureve. And in addition to that, an increase in travel expenses 
of $150,000? 

“Mr. ANDREWS. A corresponding increase in expenses. 

“Mr. Sureve. You have an increase in rents of $51,0007 

“Mr, ANDREWS, Yes, sir. 

“Mr. SHreve That covers the principal items? 

“Mr. ANDREWS. Yes, sir.” 

(House hearings, Department of Justice, 1926, p. 125.) 

I quote further from Mr. Andrews: 

“We have got 8 or 10 such men, and I really think it would warm 
your heart to see the type of men that are coming here, drawn by 
the responsibility of these cases, by the type of experience, which is be- 
yond anything that they would get in many years of private practice, of 
course—and drawn by the inspiration of this Attorney General], of whom 
I can say that any man who has ever known him will do anything 
that be wants; and drawn also by the fact that the Attorney General's 
program, which he has directed us to follow, is to get this job cleaned 
up as quickly as the Lord will let us and go back home to our private 
practice. We have no men there who want the rut of Government 
service for the rest of their lives. They want the experience and the 
inspiration, and then to go home. And we are really getting such men, 
sir. We are very happy about the type of men that we have succeeded 
in getting. 

“In order to handle those cases, then, we prepared a program. 
Now we have not just guessed. We have a list of our cases. There 
are the urgent cases. We have classified them. We have gone through 
each one of these cases, based on a report made by the man who is per- 
sonally acquainted with it, and we have, I think, more or less mastered 
the essential facts of those cases—enough, at least, to know whether 
they are heavy, or light, or medium heavy. We have them listed here 
as pending or not pending, and as heavy or light, and the men to whom 
they are assigned” (p. 127). 

And, Mr. President, this was the bead of a bureau with forty and odd 
lawyers then in it and asking for 262 men, who had tried three cases, 
two of them magistrate-court cases, one in which there was a judgment 
of $121—and another for $85 and a real judgment for $14,000—in 
sever months of the very year in which he was testifying. 

Again, Mr. Andrews said: 

“The program for 1925 calls for some 41 attorneys to handle ap- 
proxinrately 150 cases. The program for 1926 contemplates about 106 
attorneys to handle, in addition to the smaller cases now in the 
hands of district attorneys, upward of 800 cares, Thus, im erder to 
handle about five times as many cases it is proposed to increase the 
personnel only two and a half times. Good men are difficult to get at 
the salaries which the Government is willing to pay. For this reason 
an itierease of personnel at the present time greater than that pro- 
posed is not suggested. But if a larger staff of competent men coud 
be promptly secured, the Government's business would doubtless fare 
better” (p. 107). 

Forty-one lawyers secured judgments In three cases, two of them 
magistrate court cases, fn the first seven months of the year 1925. 

Instead of trying cases, we have a statement of what the division 
is doing: ° 

“But ft is not easy to get men capable of doing this type of work— 
evidently meaning the two magistrate court cases and the $14,000 
judgment—men competent to handle cases of the complexity, novelty, 
size, and difficulty of the section's cases. We are not interested in 
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lawyers of only average ability. There is no lawyer in the section to- 
day who is not good enough to earn considerably more in private prac- 
tice than he is being paid now. We do not want any man who is 
interested In the salary. We could have had a hundred such men, many 
of them fairly good men, too. We are therefore building up as fast 
as we can a very exceptional personnel, sifting and picking the top 
flight of available lawyers. The process was slow and hard to start, 
but our sources of information are increasing every day, our contracts 
ever widening. Before many months we hope to be in touch with 
nearly every center in the country where an able lawyer may be found. 
We hope that exceptional men will be turned up by our combing 
process in ever greater numbers, 

“All this means, obviously, that to ask for a very large supplemental 
appropriation for this current fiscal year would not merely have been 
to plan far beyond the section's commitments as we found them when 
we took charge. It would also have committed us to employing so 
many lawyers that we might have had to relax our care in selecting 
them” (p. 100), 

God forbid! There ought to be plenty of appropriations given to put 
into the hands of Mr. Andrews and Mr, Michael so that they could 
bring up a section of lawyers, combed from.the top all over the country, 
who would have some influence in the national political campaign. Of 
course, the fact that they have no work to do or little work is im- 
material. The Government is rich and has plenty of money to pay 
them. The Republican Party needs them, or will need them in the 
coming election. So it is a splendid proposal to furnish these. vast 
sums for the employment of lawyers in the war-frauds section. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, in this connection 
I desire to have inserted in the Recorp a statement from the 
Department of Justice with reference to these matters. I shall 
not take any further time. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
OFFICE OF THE GENERAL AGENT, 
Washington, March 16, 1926. 
In re: War frauds and special assistants. 

Im accordance with recent conversation by telephone, in which it was 
suggested that a brief memorandum with respect to attorneys and col- 
lections under the war frauds appropriation might be handy, there is 
submitted herewith a statement showing attorneys in the war trans- 
actions section by grades and salary rates, located at the seat of Goy- 
ernment and in the field, as of March 11, 1926. 

This statement shows 45 attorneys paid from this appropriation now 
employed at the seat of Government, with aggregate annual compensa- 
tion of $185,560, and 8 attorneys in the field, with aggregate compensa- 
tion of $51,000, making a total of 53 special assistant attorneys in the 
service at the present time, with aggregate annual compensation of 
$236,560, 

In the hearings before the House Appropriations Committee it was 
stated with respect to the estimates for 1927, as follows (p. 174): 

“ The estimate as reduced by the Bureau of the Budget contemplates 
an organization under the supervision of an Assistant Attorney General, 
with 27 attorneys, 9 stenographers, 22 accountants, and 4 clerks, etc., 
as against the existing organization with 54 attorneys, 60 accountants, 
and 89 stenographers, clerks, etc.” 

Mr. Michael, who was testifying, also stated: 

“In our Judgment, this is the minimum organization with which it 
will be possible to handle the unfinished business of this section during 
the next fiseal year.” 1. 

The foregoing estimate includes 20 attorneys at the seat of govern- 
ment and 7 in the field, a total of 27 on and after July 1, 1926, as 
against 53 at present. 

The total amount of all appropriations for investigation and prose- 
cution of war frauds is $2,500,000, and the total collections to the close 
of March 12, 1926, were as follows: 





Conlections' te July 1, 3080... 6.4 $8, 675, 412. 28 
Collections from July 1, 1925, to Feb. 18, 1926___----- 1, 536, 831. 94 
Collections from Feb. 18, 1926, to Mar. 10, 1926 _--.-- 8, 416. 26 
10, 220, 660. 48 

Deferred payments outstanding Mar. 10, 1926... 416, 692. 99 
Pt) . .gcncsmemandsadweninmphinedbaaeaede 10, 637, 353. 47 


In response to the suggestion that it would also be desirable to have 
Information as to the number of special assistant attorneys and 
special assistants to the Attorney Genetal employed under the general 
appropriation entitled “Pay of special assistant attorneys, United 
States courts,” one year ago and the number so employed to-day, with 
their aggregate annual compensation, there is submitted herewith a 
statement giving this data. It will be noted that the total number 


employed one year ago was 182, and their aggregate annual compen- 
sation $705,659.94, while the number employed to-day is only 72, with 
aggregate annual compensation estimated at $373,921.67. 
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Attorneys in war transactions section, by grades and. salary rates 
located at seat of government and in the field 3 








| ber of 
Grade aaa attor 
heys 
' 
PEs nnanipdcdasenscsoniinitns sanakpemenadbanbeewes tame Meiaainsel $10, 000 . 
7, 000 1 
6, 000 2 
FE. vccuncetepesnnsscegenpannsaningecivedeeplpaadaGilbaab habeas 6, 000 2 
5, 200 fn 
BAG, 2... occcntdcdnanetacndsbiddenuiackdgenasedapeoatibaden givens 4, 600 1 
4, 400 1 
4, 000 1 
, 3, 800" 2 
PD iis ends cnawen deectichentnesescecudbabeteegnadaame geal 3, 500 1 
3, 400 2 
3, 300 1 
3, 000 2 
BAB, . ncicdscscncabincovdoies inasshabneddbepepeesendncbiaaanenee co 1 
SOAs Rhicintinnseneitacindshsachsbisntakunnbgatscaieedameddedale 2,100! - : 
2, 000 G 
1, 860 1 
Total attorneys at seat of government __...2......-..--....-|--..._.__. 45 


Aggregate annual compensation, $185,560. 
Attorneys in the field: 





DUNN castandustanedbchisddeliaud aeced miieNeeeehieuheeiaieitnkllsdkntnnece 1 
ts Chan 0s tion tacks soo i aol cig cca cease dla el Dia Celia ices oo 2 
SEE I Pe ELAINE OE LE EE SE 1 

Ey sciinns nosis nkeates a pene ks nteacdipigatadiitpatikicneeeanee 2 

AT. ke cenit inininionig dive canbe hetieelantiaa naa lat mph seit. dase 1 

Seti na denhdcadcinnhacmko din kama dbihedameiimcheaincadakd sdese 1 
NG 5 ck cenis ong bccriide ls tected ck odie dtGhedsbbinsce 8 


Aggregate annual compensation, $51,000. 
Total attorneys in war transactions section, 53; aggregate annual compensation, in 
all, $236,560. 


Comparative statement showing number and compensation of special 
assistants paid from the appropriation “ Pay of special assistant at- 
torneys, United States courts,” as of February 1, 1925, and March 15, 
1926 







Number on 
roll Mar. 
15, 1926 


Rate of compensation per annum 








1 
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SD Sn acid oncass ets eenhaieen cin Msliniciainiand atacand aamanamdaianmn 1 
GUN si cc aie ac Oe ate eaal | 6 2 
Total number at fixed compensation. .........--. } 114 | 24 

Total annual compensation - _........................-- $521, 690. 00 $195, 600. 00 
Number on compensation to be determined basis - - -_.. 68 7 48 
Total payments on above basis...............--..--..-- $183, 969. 94 $178, 321. 67 
I 182 72 
Fabel Gs io vn einincscccncbjoccdcccndecs tbc $705, 659. 94 $373, 921. 67 








The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Tennessee, which 
will be stated. 

The Curer CLerK. On page 32 it is proposed to strike out 
lines 11 to 20, inclusive, in the following words: 


Investigation and prosecution of war frauds: The unexpended bal- 
ance on June 30, 1926, of the appropriation “ Investigation and prose- 
cution of war frauds, 1926,” is continued and made available for the 
same purposes, and for the employment of regular assistants to United 
States district attorneys (not exceeding $100,000) if that amount is 
not needed for the investigation and prosecution of war frauds, during 
the fiscal year 1927: Provided, That not more than one person shall 
be employed hereunder at a rate of compensation exceeding $7,500 per 
annum. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which I 
send to the desk. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Cuier CLERK. On page 5, line 12, it is proposed to strike 
out the figures “ $5,000," and to insert in lieu thereof “ $10,000, 
from and after July 1, 1926.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understood that the Senator 
was going to make the amount $7,500. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, in answer to the suggestion of 
the Senator from Washington, I desire to say that possibly he 
does not have in mind Senate Document No. 30. After refer- 
ring to it I shall ask to have it included as a part of my re- 
marks. Under the date of January 4, 1926, it came as a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States to the Congress 
of the United States, going both to the House and to the Senate. 

The President said : 


I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State rec- 
ommending legislation authorizing an increase in the salary of the 
minister resident and consul general to Liberia from $5,000 to $10,000 
per annum, 

I am in full accord with the reasons advanced by the Acting Sec- 
retary of State why the increase should be allowed, and I strongly 
urge upon the Congress the enactment of legislation authorizing it. 

CALVIN COOLIDGB, 


I shall not, Mr. President, read the letter referred to by 
the President under that date, which is the letter of the Acting 
Secretary of State; but I shall refer in this very connection 
to the letter under date of December 16, 1925, written by 
the Director of the Budget to the Secretary of State, in which 
he says: 


1 have your letter of December 9, 1925, inclosing copy of a proposed 
report to the President recommending that the Congress be requested 
to authorize an inerease in the salary of the minister resident and 
consul general to Liberia to $10,000 per annum, and asking whether 
the action proposed in the report is in harmony with the financial 
policy of the President. 

It affords me pleasure to advise you that the proposed request for 
legislation authorizing an increase in the salary of the minister resi- 
dent and consul general to Liberia to $10,000 per annum is not in 
conflict with the financial program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hi. M. Lorn, Director. 


Mr. President, it is true that in the course of the day I did 
refer, in a conference with the Senator from Washington, to 
the fact that 1 should make a motion to amend the lines in 
question and raise the salary to $7,500 instead of $5,000. After 
that I communicated with the Department of State, and re- 
ceived from the department the information which I have 
brought to the attention of the Senate. 

I desire also in this connection, merely in passing, to refer 
to the fact ‘that under date of the 16th of January, 1926, in 
the hearings before the Subcommittee on Appropriations of 
the House, Mr. Carr, the Assistant Secretary of State, made 
reference to this fact in his testimony, and stated that “ there 
is at present before Congress a message from the President 
recommending that the salary of that office ’—that is, the office 
of minister to Liberia—*“ be increased to $10,000, the amount 
paid to the majority of the ministers.” 

I request that this matter be not subjected to a point of 
order, but that it may go to conference. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will ask the Senator to cut 
down the amount to $7,500, and then I shall make no objection 
to it. If it should be increased further it should be done by a 
legislative act. 

Mr. GOFF. Would not the Senator be willing to treat this 
in the same way that he has treated other proposed amend- 
ments here during the course of the afternoon, and let it go to 
conference? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There were none of this char- 
acter. I shall have to ask the Senator to reduce the amount to 
$7,500. Then I shall make no objection to the amendment. 

Mr. GOFF. The reason why I hesitate to make that agree- 
ment is because I do not wish to take a position in conflict 
with the suggestions not only of the President but of the Sec- 
retary of State as well as the Director of the Budget; but if 
there is no other way to bring about this amendment at the 
present time I shall, of course, accept the suggestion of the 
Senator from Washington. 

_Mr. JONES of Washington. I shall have to ask that that 
be done, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
the amendment as offered by the Senator from West Virginia 


is modified to read “ $7,500.” The amendment as modified will 
be stated. 
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The Curer Crerk. It is proposed to strike out “ $5.000" and 
insert “ $7,500, from and after July 1, 1926,” in line 12, on 
page 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that 
no point of order is raised against the amendment as modified. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There is none. 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. GOFF. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the document to which I have referred. 

There being no objection, the document referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Senate Document No, 30, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session] 
SALARY OF THE MINISTER RESIDENT TO LIBERIA 


Message from the President of the United States transmitting report 
by the Acting Secretary of State recommending legislation authoriz- 
ing an increase in the salary of the minister resident and consul 
general to Liberia, together with a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. Read and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed, January 4, 1926 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State recom- 
mending legislation authorizing an increase in the salary of the 
minister resident and consul general to Liberia from $5,000 to $10,000 
per annum. 

I am in full accord with the reasons advanced by the Acting Secre- 
tary of State why the increase should be allowed, and I strongly urge 
upon the Congress the enactment of legislation authorizing it. 

CALVIN CooLipan, 

Tur Wuite House, January 4, 1926. 

The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor to 
bring to the l’resident’s attention the matter of the salary of the minis- 
ter resident and consul general to Liberia and to recommend that 
Congress be requested to enact legislation which will authorize, an 
increase thereof to $10,000 per annum, In support of this recommenda- 
tion the following facts are submitted: 

The salary of $5,000 now appropriated for this office 1s inadequate 
and is disproportionate to the salaries paid to the classified Foreign 
Service officers of the United States. The incumbent of this office is 
required to perform both diplomatic and consular functions, and for 
this dual service he receives a salary of only $5,000 per annum, which 
is $5,000 less than is paid to any other minister of the United States, 
$4,000 less than is paid to Foreign Service officers of Class I, $3,000 
less than is paid to Foreign Service officers of Class II, $2,000 less 
than is paid to Foreign Service officers of Class III, $1,000 less than 
is paid to Foreign Service officers of Class IV, and is equal only to the 
salaries paid to Foreign Service officers of Class Y, which comprises 
no consul general and no diplomatic officer of higher grade than that 
of second secretary. That a minister accredited to a foreign govern- 
ment should receive a salary no larger than that received by a second 
secretary of legation is an anomaly in the Foreign Service of the United 
States, which, in the view of the undersigned, should, in fairness to 
the minister and for the sake of uniformity in the Foreign Service, be 
corrected, 

Moreover, the compensation of the minister resident and consul gen- 
eral to Liberia is less than that received by any other foreign repre- 
sentative in Monrovia, none of whom has a higher grade than chargé 
@affaires, as those who do not have salaries equal to that of the 
American representative have the benefit of allotments and perquisites. 
Thus, for instance, the British consul general and the German consul 
at Monrovia each receives a salary of $7,500 per annum and, in addi- 
tion, entertainment and household allotments; while the British vice 
consul, a subordinate officer, receives a salary of the same amount as 
is paid the American minister and consul general. 

Furthermore, with the cost of living at Monrovia for a foreigner 
being even higher than it is in the United States, it is impossible for 
the American minister, unless he be a man of large means, to meet 
the requirements of diplomatic life and his family necessities on the 
small salary now granted to the post. . 

A copy of a letter from the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
stating that the proposed request is not in conflict with the financial 
program of the President, is inclosed, 

Respectfully submitted, 

Joseru C, Grew, 


Acting Seerctary of State, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATS, 


Washington, December 29, 1925. 
Bureau or THE Buocerr, 
Washington, December 16, 1925. 
My Dear Mr, Secretary: I have your letter of December 9, 1925, 
inclosing copy of a proposed report to the President recommending 
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that the Congress be requested to authorize an increase tp the salary 
of the minister resident and consul gencral to Liberia to $10,000 per 
annum, and asking whether the action proposed in the report is in 
harmony with the financial policy of the President, 

It affords me pleasure to advise you that the proposed request for 
levislation authorizing an inerease in the salary of the minister resi- 
dent and consul general to Liberia to $10,000 per annum is not in 
eonttiet with the financial program of the President. 

Sincerely yours, 
Hi. M. Lorp, Director. 
lion. Frank B. Kei.oce, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill a question. My attention has not been 
called before to this matter of the minister to Liberia; but I 
see that the President has recommended an increase to $10,000, 
and that that has been done all along the line. Why not put 
it in this bill at $10,000, and talk it over in conference? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think, if the salary should be 
doubled, it should be done in a legislative way, and not on an 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
Can it be done? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
s0 bad. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I intended to move an amend- 
ment to the items regarding the Government fuel yards; but 
the lateness of the hour and the anxiety of Senators to leave 
the #enate Chamber—an anxiety which I share—prevents me 
from so doing. I do want to call aitention, however, to the fact 
that, in my opinion, the fuel yard has not brought the results 
we anticipated. The expenses of running this little yard are 
$109,000, as reported, just for the year. They have a revolving 
fund of over $500,000. They have spent $964,000 plus for 
vehicles and lands and buildings and garages. I think that it 
is an unwise experiment, that it is a paternalistic move, and 
that we ought to abolish it. I hope that before the next ap- 
propriation bill comes before us some steps will have been 
taken to change this policy, and to get rid of this barnacle 
which is upon what we call the ship of state. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
the clerks may be authorized to correct the totals. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it wili be 
so ordered. 

The bill is still before the Senate as in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. If there be no further amend- 
ment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ACCEPTANCE OF STATUE OF DR. CRAWFORD W. LONG 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the legislature of my State has 
placed a statue of Dr. Crawford W. Long in Statuary Hall. 
1 send to the desk a resolution of acceptance and ask unanil- 
mous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Con. Res. 7) was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Crawford W. Long presented by the State of Georgia 
to be placed in Statuary Hall is accepted in the name of the United 
States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered the State for the 
contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citizens, illustrious 
for his distinguished humanitarian service. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions, suitably engrossed 
and duly authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of Georgia. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope this concurrent 
resolution will be passed. Doctor Long was undoubtedly the 
discoverer of ether as an anesthetic, and this is a belated 
honor. I am very glad that the State of Georgia has seen fit 
to place in Statuary Hall a statue of this distinguished physi- 
cian. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, the discoverer of the use of 
anesthetics for surgical operations is one of the greatest bene- 
factors in the history of the world, a benefactor not only to 
our own country and our time but to the whole world and to 
all the future. As Dr. Crawford W. Long, of Georgia, is now 


Is it possible to do that yet this year? 


Oh, yes; by legislation. 
Of course, if that can be done, it is not 
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recognized by all competent investigators as the physician who 
first used an anesthetic in a surgical operation, my State has 
wisely named him as one of the two greatest citizens in her his- 


tory, to be placed in Statuary Hall of the Capitol of our country. 


Realizing as I do the value of the physicians to their communi- 
ties everywhere and believing that the discovery of the use of 
anesthesia in surgery has been ef immeasurable advantage to 
the whole world, I am naturally proud that my State selected 
Dr. Crawford W. Long, the now unquestioned discoverer of 
the use of anesthetics in surgical operation, one of the greatest 
blessings that has come to the human race. 

This great achievement was accomplished by Crawford w. 


Long, who on March 30, 1842, in the town of Jefferson, Ga. 
removed a tumor on the back of the neck of James Venable, to 
whom ether was administered on a towel placed over the patient's 
nostrils. The tumor was removed without pain to the patient, 
Perfectly satisfactory evidence of this the first surgical opera- 
tion under an anesthesia still exists. 
the .following facts: In 1849 W. F. G. Morton, a dentist of 
Boston, Mass., asked Congress for a grant of $100,000 to him as 
the discoverer of the use of anesthetics in surgery. This led toa 
bitter debate in Congress, in which the friends of Dr. Charles 
I. Jackson, a well-known physician of Boston, urged his claims 
to this honor, for he had used an anesthetic in a surgical opera- 
tion in Boston on October 16, 1846, and the friends of a den- 
tist, Horace Wells, of Hartford, Conn., urged that he had used 
an anesthetic in the painless extraction of teeth on December 
11, 1844. 
made a visit to Dr. Crawford W. Long, in Jefferson, Ga., in 
1854, and investigated the facts. 
vineed of the priority of Dr. Crawford W. Long in the dis- 
covery of the anesthetic powers of ether that he publicly with- 
drew his claims and presented facts that made it impossible 
for anyone else to be considered. 
esty Doctor Long refused to take his claims before Congress 
and the controversy ended. All these facts are matters of rec- 
ord in cotemporary documents. 
now proclaims Dr. Crawford W. Long as the true discoverer 
of the use of anesthetics in surgery. 


It is also established by 


It is to the credit of one of these claimants that he 
He was so thoroughly con- 
Owing entirely to his mod- 
The whole medical profession 


Crawford W. Long was born in Danielsville, Ga., on November 


1, 1815, was reared and educated in her schools and died there 
on June 16, 1878. 


now the University of Georgia, and studied medicine at the 


He was graduated from Franklin College, 


University of Pennsylvania, where he received the degree of 


doctor of medicine in 1889, and where a graceful bronze medal- 
lion has been erected to his memory. He was led to his epoch- 
making discovery by learning that some clerks in a drug store 
had been made insensible by inhaling ether vapor. 
experimented on himself and on March 30, 1842, as the entries 
on his books show, he operated on a patient to whom he bad 
administered ether. 
was his he never sought and received during his life scant 


Hie then 


Though he knew that this gréat discovery 


recognition for it. He lived the life of a faithful, efficient 


physician and of a modest man, loved most by those who knew 
him best. 


Though Georgia has a long list of eminent men, 
she honors no name above that of Crawford W. Long. 

Mr. President, I move the adoption of the resolution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the concurrent resolution. 

The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 

AMENDMENT OF ALASKA RAILROAD ACT 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the calendar Order of Business No. 408, being House 
bill 6117, to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate 
railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” 
approved March 12, 1914. The bill has been favorably re- 
ported from the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is it? 

Mr. WILLIS. This is what it would accomplish. Up to 1924 
the Alaska Railroad supposed it had the same authority that 
any other railroad had, first, to exchange reciprocal transporta- 
tion of employees with other railroads, and, secondly, in 
emergencies to carry physicians, nurses, ministers, and so forth, 
for service to the people. In 1924 it was decided by the At- 
terney General that they did not have that power, and the 
department wrote this bill, and it is very anxious to have it 
passed. I am therefore calling it up. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? ; 

Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not ask that we take 
it up now. It seems to me it is a bill which requires some con- 
sideration. I have not heard anything about the bill before, 
but, as I understand the Senator’s statement-—— 

Mr. WILLIS. The department is urging the bill. 
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Mr. KING. In the first place, we have spent over $60,000,- 
000 upon this railroad, There is a deficit there every year. 

Mr. WILLIS. And this will decrease the deficit. 

Mr. KING. It will increase it. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; it will not. 

Mr. KING. If they carry ministers and doctors and nurses 
and employees and people who go up there for their holidays 
over that railroad for nothing 

Mr. MOSES. And employees of otber railroads. 

Mr. KING. It will increase the deficit, and Uncle Sam will 
have to foot the bill, as he is doing for hundreds of these 
illegitimate schemes. 

Mr. WILLIS. I dislike to have the Senator denominate the 
measure in that fashion. 

Mr. KING. Then let us call it a legitimate scheme improvi- 
dently urged. 

Mr. WILLIS. No; the Senator is mistaken as to the facts. 
If he had time to read the report—and I recognize that it is 
too late for him to do it to-day—he would find that it does not 
do that at all. It would simply provide for this railroad the 
authority which it has already had, and it is very greatly de- 
sired by the Government for the employees of the railroad. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt that they would be very glad, 
after they get their salaries, to have the Government rail- 
road up there carry them for nothing. 

Mr. WILLIS. It is the other way. As it is now, in case of 
disaster, the railroad has no authority to carry nurses or physi- 
cians or anybody for relief purposes without charge. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator limit it to employees of that 
particular road? 

Mr. WILLIS. Certainly not. It simply gives them the re- 
ciprocal right that every other railroad in the United States 
enjoys. 

Mr. KING. All the employees of other railroads who go to 
Alaska for purposes of their own 

Mr. WILLIS. There will not be very many of those. 

Mr. KING. Will travel over that railroad for nothing. If 
the Senator will limit it to the employees of that railroad, I 
shall have no objection. 








Mr. WILLIS. I will not press the consideration of the 
bill. I will bring it up at some other time, if the Senator 
objects. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The request of the Senator | 


is withdrawn. 
PAPAGO INDIAN RESERVATION LANDS IN ARIZONA 


Mr. CAMERON. I report favorably from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs Senate bill 3361, to purchase lands for addition 
to the Papago Indian Reservation, Ariz., and submit a report 
thereon (No. 493). I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. MOSES. Let the biil be read. 

Mr. CAMERON. It is merely a bill to buy 440 acres of land 
adjacent to the Papago Indian Reservation for the use of the 
agency. They are short of water down there, and the depart- 
ment is every desirous of having land adjacent to the reserva- 
tion purchased. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. KING. Was there a unanimous report? 

Mr. CAMERON. There was a unanimous report. 
could object to it. 

Mr. KING. Was the bill considered by the committee, or 
just treated in a pro forma manner? 

Mr. CAMERON. No; it was considered by the committee, 
and the report is here from the Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. KING. Is it to be paid for out of the Treasury, or out 
of the tribal funds? 

Mr. CAMERON. Out of the Treasury. 

Mr. McKELLAR. How much will it cost? 

Mr. CAMERON. It will cost $9,500. Let me read from the 
letter of the Secretary of the Interior: 


This land embraces 440 acres of patented lands, 160 acres of which 
are known as the Steinfeld tract and the remaining 280 acres known 
as the John Tierney tract. The Steinfeld tract adjoins the Sells 
Agency on the west, and on this tract about 1,500 feet from the agency 
office are located one store building of adobe construction, appraised 
at $3,620; a well and pump plant, appraised at $1,500, and a 
dwelling house appraised at $500; five tent houses and three buildings, 
appraised at $600. The 160 acres of land is appraised at $1,280, 
making $7,500 in all. The John Tierney tract is practically all fenced 
with barbed wire and makes a desirable place for cattle and is valuable 
for pasture land for the agency cows. On this land is a two-room 
dwelling house yalued at $500. The land is valued at $1,500, making 
a@ grand total for the combined tracts of $9,500, The Steinfeld tract 


No one 
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is more valuable than the Tierney tract because it has a good well, 
while the Tierney tract has no water whatever. 

It is believed that it will be greatly to the interest of the Papago 
Indians of the Sells Agency, Ariz., for the Government to secure owner- 
ship of this unrestricted property. By acquiring this property, law 
and order could more readily be maintained among the Indians. and 
the well on the Steinfeld tract would greatly relieve the water situa- 
tion at the agency. This agency is urgently in need of a water supply 
Favorable action on this bill is therefore recommended. However, 
since this land can be obtained for $9,500, the bill should be amended 
to authorize an appropriation of $9,500 instead of $10,000. 


Mr. KING. It seems to me that somebody is trying to get 
rid of some land which he can not farm. 

Mr. CAMERON. The agency is short of water, and on this 
tract of iand there is an ample supply of water, and, as the 
Senator knows, down in that country without water it is pretty 
hard to get along. This is a very reasonable price. 

Mr. KING. How have they gotten along all these years? 


Mr. CAMERON. They have not gotten along; they have 
been suffering all these years. We have had a drought in that 
country. 

Mr. KING. How many Papago Indians are there? 


Mr. CAMERON. I could 
quite a large number of them. 

Mr. KING. Have they lands of their own? 

Mr. CAMERON. This land is adjacent to their own land. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object, but I promise the Senator 
that I shall look into it carefully, and if I find it is not war- 
ranted I shall move for a reconsideration on Monday. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Indian Affairs with an amendment, on 
page 1, line 3, to strike out “$10,000” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ $9,500,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sum of $9,500 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any moneys in the United States Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to enable the Secretary of the Interior to pur- 
chase, as an addition to the agency reserve of the Papago Indian 
Reservation, Ariz., the south half of the southwest quarter of section 
25, the north half of the northwest quarter of section 36, township 17 
south, range 4 east, known as the Steinfeld tract; and the southeast 
quarter of the northeast quarter, the northeast quarter of the southeast 
quarter of section 35, the north half of the southwest quarter, the 
south half of the northwest quarter, and the southwest quarter of the 
northeast quarter of section 36, township 17 south, range 4 east of the 


Gila and Salt River meridian, known as the Tierney tract; in all, 440 
acres. 


not tell the Senator. There is 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I had intended at the first 
executive session to make a motion covering the matter I 
proposed to submit if we could have had a special executive 
session to-day; but on account of the lateness of the hour 
and the necessity of some Senators to leave on account of 
the condition of their health, and for other reasons, I will post- 
pone the making of the motion until the next executive session. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate procetd 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 55 minutes 
p. m.), under the order previously made, took a recess until 
Monday, March 29, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


: NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 27, 1926 
ForeIGN SeRvIcE 
TO BE SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Robert R. Patterson, of Michigan, now a Foreign Service 
officer of class 8 and a consular officer with the rank of consul, 
to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic Service of the United 
States of America. 

Winthrop S. Greene, of Massachusetts, now a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, and a consular officer with the rank of 
vice consul of career, to be also a secretary in the Diplomatic 
Service of the United States of America. 
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Unrren StatTes ATTORNEYS 

Charles F. Cole, of Arkansas, to be United States attorney, 
eastern district of Arkansas. (A reappointment, his term 
having expired.) 

Raymond U. Smith, of New Hampshire, to be a United States 
attorney, district of New Hampshire. (A reappointment, his 
term having expired.) 

Unirep STATES MARSHALS 

James C. MeGregor, of Pennsylvania, to be United States 
marshal, western district of Pennsylvania. (A reappointment, 
his term having expired.) 

J. Ray Ward, of Utah, to be United States marshal, district 
of Utah. (A reappointment, his term expiring March 27, 1926.) 
APPOINTMENTS, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
FINANCE DEPARTMENT 

Capt. LeRoy Murray Edwards, Quartermaster Corps (de- 
tailed in finance department), with rank from July 1, 1920. 

CAVALRY 

Lieut. Col. Charles McHenry Eby, Quartermaster Corps, with 
rank from June 18, 1925. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE COLONELS 

Lieut. Col. Harrison Summers Kerrick, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from March 20, 1926. 

Lieut. Col. Walter Campbell Sweeney, Infantry, from March 
21, 1926. 

TO BE LIEUTENANT COLONELS 

Maj. Charles Smith Hamilton, Quartermaster Corps, from 
March 20, 1926. 

Maj. Harry Lightfoot Jordan, Infantry, from March 21, 1926. 

Pos? MASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Amos N. Fain to be postmaster at Ariton, Ala., in place of 
W. H. Briley, removed. 
CALIFORNIA 


Charles 8S. Catlin to be postmaster at Saticoy, Calif., in place 
of ©. S. Catlin. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
16, 1926. 

Shirley S. Abeel to be postmaster at Sebastopol, Calif., in 
place of $8. S. Abeel. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

COLORADO 


Eugene S. Vories to be postmaster at Walsenburg, Colo., in 
place of A. P. Atencio. Incumbent’s commission expired Oc- 
tober 6, 1925, 


HAWAII 
Joseph S. Ornellas to be postmaster at Koloa, Hawaii, in 
place of J. S. Ormellas. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 
ILLINOIS 


Kdgar H. Mills to be postmaster at Lawrenceville, Ill, in 
place of R. H. Mills. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
81, 1926. 

Lewis S. Shrum to be postmaster at Orient, Ill., in place of 
L. 8S. Shrum. Incumbent’s commission expired October 11, 
1925, 

Walter L. Eaton to be postmaster at Sidney, Ill, in place of 
F. H,. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired Octeber 20, 
1925. 

Alfred J. Meyer to be postmaster at Worden, IIL, in place of 
A. J. Meyer. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 31, 1926. 

Ernest K. Maher to be postmaster at Payson, Ill. Office be- 
came presidential July 1, 1925. 


INDIANA 


Hilal T. Kitchin to be postmaster at Greensburg, Ind., in 
place of HI. T. Kitchin, Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 20, 1925. 

Orpheus M. Dickey to be postmaster at Shoals, Ind., in place 
of O. M. Dickey. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 
1926, 

IOWA 

Edward F. Glau te be postmaster at Charter Oak, Iowa, in 
place of E. F. Glau, Incumbent’s commission expired January 
17, 1926. 

Louw A, Brink to be postmaster at Clarence, Iowa, in place 
of L. A. Brink. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 
1926. 
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KANSAS 

Clarence E. Sells to be postmaster at Effingham, Kans. in 
place of C, E. Sells. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
17, 1926. ; 

William R. Logan to be postmaster at Eskridge, Kans 
place of W. R. Logan. 
29, 1926. 

Wilber F. Bomgardner to be postmaster at Palco, Kans. 
place of W. F. Bomgarduer. 
February 3, 1926. 

Reuben W. Walquist to be postmaster at Savonburg, Kans. 
in place of H. S. Taylor, removed. ; 

LOUISIANA 


Bernese 8. Marquart to be postmaster at Lake Arthur, La 
in place of B. S. Marquart. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 20, 1925. 


» in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Marc) 


» in 
Incumbent’s commission expire: 


MARYLAND 

John M. Reed, jr., to be postmaster at Chesapeake City, Ma 
in’ place of J. M. Reed, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 17, 1926. 

Bertha E. Huplet to be postmaster at Germantown, Md., in 
place of B. E. Huplet. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 28, 1926. 

Alice C. Widmeyer to be postmaster at Hancock, Md., in place 
of A. C. Widmeyer. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

William K, Lambie to be postmaster at Mount Savage, Ma. 
in place of W. K. Lambie. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Raymond R. Russell to be postmaster at Reisterstown, Md. 
in place of R. R. Russell. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

MASSACTIUSETTS 


Frederick L. Smith to be postmaster at Haydenville, Mass., 
in place of F. L. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 15, 1925. 

MICHIGAN 

John N. Kart to be postmaster at Augusta, Mich., in place of 
J. N. Kart. Incumbent’s commission expired March 7, 1926. 

Fred U. O’Brien to be postmaster at Coral, Mich., in place of 
F. U. O’Brien. Inecumbent’s commission expires March 31, 1926, 


MINNESOTA 


Berten E. Rollins to be postmaster at Lamberton, Minn., in 
place of A. J. Gebhard, removed. 


MISSOURI 


Everett L. Griffin to be postmaster at Aldrich, Mo., in place of 
BE. L. Griffin, Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925. 

Hezekiah K. Harris to be postmaster at Blackwater, Mo., in 
place of H. K. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1925. 

Oral G. Brown to be postmaster at Fair Play, Mo., in place 
of O. G. Brown. Inecumbent’s commission expired November 19, 
1925. 

Robert W. Wiseman to be postmaster at Maywood, Mo., in 
place of R. W. Wiseman. Ineumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Edward Becker to be postmaster at Morrisville, Mo., in place 
of Edward Becker. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
2, 1926. 

Elsie A. Burch to be postmaster at Parnell, Mo., in place of 
Selma Brashear. Incumbent’s commission expired Noveml«r 
22, 1925. 


NEVADA 


Lucy A. Gates to be postmaster at Eureka, Nev., in place of 
L. A. Gates. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 1926. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Fred T. Wilson to be postmaster at Alton Bay, N. H., in place 
of F. T. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1926. 

Enoch F. Stevens to be postmaster at Raymond, N. H., in 
place of E. F, Stevens. Incumbent’s commission expired Au- 
gust 1, 1923. ; 

Anna M. Rolfe to be postmaster at Salem Depot, N. H., in 
place of A. M. Rolfe, deceased. 


NEW JERSEY 


Edward Iredell to be postmaster at Mullica Hill, N. J., in 
place of Edward Iredell, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 7926. ‘ 
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Edward W. Vanaman to be postmaster at Newfield, N. J., 
in place of E. W. Vanaman. Incumbent'’s commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

NEW MEXICO 

Lucy R. Haynie to be postmaster at Cimarron, N. Mex., in 
place of L. R. Haynie. Inewmbent's commission expires Mareh 
31, 1926. 

ern I. Brooks to be postmaster at Maxwell, N. Mex, in 
place of F. I. Brooks. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Moses W. Drake to be postmaster at Bay Shore, N. 
place of M. W. Drake. 
31, 1926. 


Y., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Walter Carr to be postmaster at Chappaqua, N. Y., in place 


of F. H. Bailey. 
1925. 

Abram L. Van Horne to be postmaster at Fultenville, N. Y,, 
in place of A. L. Van Horne. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Charles R. Merrill to be postmaster at Homer, N. Y., in place 
of C. R. Merrifl. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 
1926. 

George A. Case to be postmaster at Honeoye Falls, N. Y., in 
place of G. A. Case. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 
1926. 

Frederick J. Sheldon to be postmaster at Lyons Falls, N. Y., 
in place of F. J. Sheldon. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 23, 1926. 

Fred C. Stadler to be postmaster at Pleasantville, N. Y., in 
place of F. C. Stadler. Imcumbent’s commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

Tiarrison M. Russell to be postmaster at Staatsburg, N. ¥., 
in place of H. M. Russeli. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 81, 1926. 

Percy Burr to be postmaster at West Haverstraw, N. Y., in 
place of Perey Burr. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

Albert Van Essendelft to be postmaster at West Sayville, 
N. Y., in place of Albert Van Essendelft. Incumbent’s commis- 
sion expires March 31, 1926. 

Mortimer IT’. McKeel to be postmaster at Yorktown Heights, 
N. Y., in place of M. F. McKeel. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 31, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA 


William E. Linney to be postmaster at Wilkesboro, N. C., 
in place of W. HE. Linney. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 5, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expired October 5, 


OHTO 


Charles A. Ridgley to be pestmaster at Chesterhill, Ohio, in 
place of C. A. Ridgley. Incumbent’s commission expired QOcto- 
ber 4, 1925. 

Rosa M. Fouts to be postmaster at MeConnelsville, Ohio, in 
place of R. M. Fouts. Ineumbent’s commission expired March 
4, 1926. 

OKLAHOMA 


Herman J. Fleming to be postmaster at Canton, Okla., in 
place of H. J. Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


J. Russell Clayton to be postmaster at Bryn Athyn, Pa., in 
place of J. R. Clayton. Incumbent’s commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

John O. Whiteman to be postmaster at Claridge, Pa., in 
place of J. O. Whiteman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Benton C. Myers to be postmaster at Fayetteville, Pa., in 
place of B. ©, Myers. Inewmbent’s expired Feb- 
ruary 20, 1926. 

Edgar J. Dowling to be postmaster at Gouldsboro, Pa, in 
oe - E. J. Dowling. Ineumbent’s commission expires March 
31, 1926. 

Ethel O. Lakin to be postmaster at Grassflat, Pa., in place 
= Ki. O. Lakin. Inewmbent's commission expired February 28, 

926, 

Frank R. Jones to be postmaster at Iselin, Pa., in place of 
F. R. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires March 81, 1926. 

Edith M. Phelps to be postmaster at Ludlow, Pa., in place of 
ahaa Phelps. Incumbent’s commission expired November 23, 

Pueh 

mma A. Smith to be postmaster at Seelyvifle, Pa., in place 
of E. A, Smith, Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 
1926. 
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| Tiarry M. Allison to be postmaster at Spring Mills, 
Mace of H. M. Allison. 
2, 1926. 

John A. Stevens to be postmaster at Three Springs, Pa., in 
place of J. A. Stevens. Incumbent's conmission expired Janu- 
ary 5, 1926. 

Harry P. Medland to be postmaster at Waymart, Pa., in place 
of H. P. Mediand, Incumbent’s commission expires March 581, 
1926. 

Herbert M. Black to be postmaster at West Sunbury, Pa., 
in place of H. M. Black. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Arthur L. Gitman to be postmaster at Montrose, Pa., in place 
of M. B. Birehard, resigned. 


RHODE ISLAND 
Florence E. Booth to be postmaster at Oakland Peach, R. I., 


in place of F. E. Booth. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 


Pa., in 
Inecumbent's commission expired March 














SOUTH CAROLINA 

John W. Hanna to be postmaster at Cross Hill, S. C., in place 
of J. W. Hanna. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
21, 1925. 

William B. Gross te be postmaster at Holly Hill, S. C., ia 
place of W. B. Gross. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 10926. 

SOUTH BAKOTA 

Mabel M. Linker to be postmaster at Ardmore, 8S. Dak., in 
place of M. M. Linker. Ineumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. 

Gottlieb J. Walth to be postmaster at Hosmer, 8S. Dak., in 
place of G. J. Walth. Incumbent's commission expired March 
4, 1926. 

TENNESSEE 

Albert F. Adair to be postmaster at Decaturville, Tenn., in 
place of A. F. Adair. Incumbeat’s commission expired March 
23, 1926. 

TEXAS 

Gerhard Dube to be postmaster at Bishop, Tex., in place of 
Gerhard Dube. iIncumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

Lee K. McKewen to be postmaster at Huntington, Tex., in 
place of L. K. McKewen. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926. 

Martha A. Luccock to be postmaster at Keene, Tex., in place 
of M. A. Lucceck. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 
1926. 

John E. Clarke te be postmaster at Knox City, Tex., in place 
of J. E. Clarke. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

G. Layfayette Hardcastle to be postmaster at Lexington, 
Tex., in place of G. L. Hardcastle. Incumbent’s commission 
expires March 31, 1926. 

Lee Gray to be postmaster at Mabank, Tex., in place of Lee 
Gray. Incumbent’s commission expired March 14, 1926. 
UTAH 

Walter Cannon to be postmaster at St. George, Utah, in place 
of Walter Cannon. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
17, 1926. 

John F. Justesen to be postmaster at Spring City, Utah, in 
place of J. F. Justesen. Imcumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 15, 1925. 

VIRGINIA 
Harvey W. Nester to be postmaster at Fieldale, Va., in place 
jof H. W. Nester. Incumbent’s commission expires March 31, 
| 1926. 
Hannah Y. Smith to be postmaster at Newport, Va., in place 
of H. Y. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires March 27, 
1926. 

WASHINGTON 

Robert B. Henry to be postmaster at Lakeside, Wash., in 
| place of R: B. Henry. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
14, 1926. 

George F. Thomae to be postmaster at Retsil, Wash., in place 
of G. F. Thomae. Incumbents commission expired March 14, 
1926. 

WEST VIRGINTA 


Henry N. Murphy to be er at Anawalt, W. Va., In 
place of H. N. Murphy. Incumbent’s commission expired 


March 14, 1926. 


James G. Meadows to be postmaster at Hinton, W. Va., in 
place of L. P. Graham. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1926. 
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Emmett W. Williams to be postmaster at Stotesbury, W. Va., 
in place of EK. W. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Mirch 14, 1926. 

WISCONSIN 


Edward K. Cunningham to be postmaster at Berlin, Wis., 


in place of KE. K. Cunningham, Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired March 14, 1926. 
Halvor Thorson to be postmaster at Hawkins, Wis., in 


place of Hlalvor Thorson. Incumbent’s commission 
March 14, 1926. 

Matthew II. Schlosser to be postmaster at Knapp, Wis., in 
place of M. IL. Schlosser. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 22, 1925, 

Martin A, Hanson to be postmaster at Menomonie, Wis., in 
place of M. A. Hanson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Albert Hl. Anderson to be postmaster at Nelson, Wis., in 
place of A. Hl, Anderson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 31, 1926. 

Clifford J. Tice to be postmaster at 
place of C. J. Tice. 
31, 1926. 

Arnold IE, Langemak to be postmaster at Sawyer, Wis., in 
place of A. KE. Langemak. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 14, 1926. 

Milton R. Stanley to be postmaster at 
place of M. R. Stanley. Incumbent’s 
March 14, 1926. 


expired 


Redgranite, Wis., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires March 


Wis., in 
expired 


Shawano, 
commission 


WYOMING 


Margaret S. Flatter to be postmaster at Diamondville, Wyo., 
in place of A. M. King, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 27, 1926 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
To be commander 
John R. Beardall. 
70 be lieutenant commanders 

Hugh G. Eldredge. Powell M. Rhea. 
Leon B. Scott. Theodore EK. Chandler. 
Walter M. A. Wynne. Samuel R. Shumaker. 
William J. Lorenz. 
To be lieutenants 

Harley F. Cope. 

Joseph J. Rochefort. 

T'o be lieutenants (junior grade) 

William B. Pape. Ralph T. Zinn. 
Orson R. Sutherland, 


Paul R. Sterling. 
Ferguson B. Bryan. 


To be surgeons 
Francis D. Gibbs. 
Wilbourt E. Greenwood. 
Claude E. Riney. 
Millard F. Hudson. 
Edwin C, Ebert. 
John T. Stringer. 
John H. Robbins. 
To be dental surgeons 
George C, Fowler. Guy E. Nicholas. 
To be chief pharmacists 
Arthur L. Crowder. 


Jacob W. Troxell. 
Harry S. Harding. 
Francis BE. Loey, 
Frank R. Bealer. 
Robert B. Team. 
Eugene D. Hardin. 
Guy B. McArthur. 


Frank R. 
John H, 


Bork. 
Reed. 
POSTMASTERS 
ILLINOIS 
Emma H. Paine, Alpha. 
Gustav H. Beckemeyer, Beckemeyer. 
Lacey D. Irwin, Kane. 
Peter EF. Moore, Lake Forest. 
Ray F. Tribbett, Mount Pulaski, 
Henry W. Schilling, Noble. 
Edward F. Guftin, Pawpaw. 
MICHIGAN 
Lewis J. Hough, Flushing. 
Richard Stephenson, Gladwin, 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Albert C. Cochran, Andover. ? 
Dana B. Rounds, Hill. 
NEW MEXICO 
Charles Neustadt, Grant. 
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OHIO 
George P. Phillips, Fayette. 

Orlow H. Wertenberger, Leroy. 
John C. Caldwell, Oxford. 

Florence S. Van Gorder, Warren. 
Benjamin E. Westwood, Youngstown 


RHODE ISLAND 


Hienry D. Banks, East Greenwich. 
Samuel Seabury, Tiverton. 
William J. Clemence, Washington. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturpay, March 27, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: : 


O Thou who art the Judge of all men and the standard by 
which we are judged, may we be deeply conscious of the in- 
evitable law that “ whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he 
also reap.” Do Thou keep us strong of will and make us able 
to endure the discipline of life. Restore unto us the joy of 
Thy salvation, and give us the peace that passeth all under- 
standing. In this knowledge and experience we will rejoice 
and be glad. Establish us in courage and in obedience, and lift 
us above the corroding pressure of weakness and fear. Without 
complaint, enable us to bear the yoke of service and do our 
duty in the spirit of high privilege. When we falter, may 
we bear Thy voice and feel the touch of Thy hand. In the 
name of Jesus. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules on House Resolution 189, which 
I ask the Clerk to read. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, this is rather an important 
matter coming up. I think we ought to have a quorum here. 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 


NO QUORUM—CALL OF THE HOUSE 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr, Banx- 
HEAD] makes the point of order that there is no quorum pres- 
ent. Evidently there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

A call of the House was ordered, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


Aldrich Ksterly LaGuardia Shreve — 
Auf der Heide Fenn Lazaro Smithwick 
Bacharach Flaherty Lee, Ga. Sproul, Ill, 
Bachmann Fletcher Lehibach Stalker 
Barkley Fort Letts Steagall 
Beedy Fredericks Lindsay Stedman 
Berger Frothingham Linthicum Stobbs 
Black, N. Y. Funk McLaughlin, Nebr. Sullivan 
Bloom Gallivan McMillan Swartz 
Bowles Gilbert MacGregor Sweet 
Boylan Glynn Magee, Pa. Taylor, Tenn, 
Briggs Golder Michaelson Thurston 
Britten Goldsborough Mills Timberlake 
Brumm Graham Murphy 'Tincher 
Byrns Hali, N. Dak. Nelson, Me. Tinkham 
Chapman Hare Norton Upshaw 
Cleary Hastings O'Connor, N.Y. Vaile 
Connolly, Pa. Hudson Oliver, N. Y. Vare 

Coyle Hudspeth Perlman Wainwright 
Cullen Johnson, Tl. Phillips Weller 
Darrow Johnson, Ind, Porter Welsh 
Davey Johnson, 8S. Dak. Pou White Me. 
Deal Johnson, Wash, Prall Whitehead 
Dempse Kendall ae Williams, Il. 
Dickstein Kiess nsley Wood 
Drane Kindred Rouse W right 
Drewry Kurtz Schneider Yates 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-two Members of 
the House are present—a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend further pro- 
ceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. BurTon] 
offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
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Tfouse Resolution 189 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the 
Excentive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, with the amendments of the Senate thereto, be 
taken from the Speaker's table; that the Senate amendments thereto 
be disagreed to; that a conference be requested with the Senate on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon; and that the man- 
neers on the part of the House be given specific authority, as provided 
ly clause 2 of Rule XX, to agree to the amendment of the Senate 
No. 19, with or without amendment, 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, as regards the division of time, 
1 tuke it that the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD] 
may wish to control some time in opposition to this resolution, 
and would it be satisfactory to him if 20 minutes would be 
assigned to each side? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; that will be satisfactory. 

Mr. BURTON. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the debate on this resolution be limited to 40 minutes, 20 
minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 

3}ANKHEAD] and 20 minutes by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that the debate on the resolution be limited to 40 
winutes, 20 minutes to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Alabama and 20 minutes by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. I ask further that at the conelusion of the 
debate the previous question may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent that at the conclusion of the debate the previous ques- 
tion may he considered as ordered. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The gentleman from 
Ohio is recognized. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, the primary object of this 
resolution is to send to conference House bill No. 9341, making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The ordinary request was made that the*’Heuse disagree to 
the Senate amendments and ask for a conference. That. re- 
quest .for unanimous consent was refused. The basis of the 
refusal is a difference of opinion in regard to two amendments 
hy the Senate, given on page 34 of the bill H. R. 9341, The 
first amendment, No, 18, reduces the amount to be appropriated 
for the Shipping Board. The House provision was for $18,- 
691,000 for the operations of the Shipping Board, contemplating 
a deficit or that the expenditures would be more than the 
receipts, The Budget estimate was $13,900,000, and that was 
the amount recommended by the Committee on Appropriations. 
But the House, in Committee on the Whole, raised that amount 
to $18,691,000. 

There is another provision in the rule relating to amend- 
ment No. 19 added by the Senate. That amendinent is as fol- 
lows: 


To enable the Untted States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration to operate ships or lines of ships which have been or may 
be taken back from the purchasers by reason of competition or other 
methods employed by foreign shipowners or operators, $10,000,000: 
Provided, That no expenditures shall be made from this sum without, 
the prior approval of the President of the United States, 


The objeet of that amendment. is twofold, to give notice to 
foreign shippers that the United States intends. te continue the 
routes which are now supplied by private shipowners who 
have purchased ships from the Shipping. Board in case the 
boats on those lines are surrendered because the lines do not. 
prove profitable. The second object is to assure shippers that 
these lines, say, to India, or some point in the Mediterranean, 
may be permanent, so that they can make their contracts in 
reliance upon the continuance of that service: 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman is explaining. the 
provisions of the bill. The real purpose of the rule, as I 
understand it, is to send the bill to conference and to make 
amendment No. 19 in order. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes; and I so stated. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. We have plenty of time in the 
Tiouse of Representatives at the present time to consider this 
proposition under the general rules of the House, have we not? 

_Mr. BURTON. I think the orderly procedure is to send this 
bill to conference. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No. The orderly procedure is for 
it to go to the Appropriations Committee, have the Appro- 
Priations Committee report it back to the House, then go into 


the Committee of the Whole and pass upon these matters. The 
custom is to send such bills to conference by unanimous con- 
sent; but I was wondering why the gentleman and his asso- 
ciates do not permit the House to consider this proposition 
under the rules of the House, so that the House may deter- 
mine these questions for itself, and that would ‘be the point 
where you might discuss the merits of these changes. 

Mr. BURTON. Whatever the rule may be, the general cus- 
tom is to send these bills to conference: and every reason, 
based upon promptness in the dispatch of business, would 
justify sueh a course as that laid out by the rule. T think 
that in a comparatively brief time this question, which is one 
that will not require very extended discussion, may be suffi- 
ciently presented to the House so we can understand it. Now, 
it is perfeetly evident that this amendment No 19 is, under 
the rules of the House, one that can not be disposed of in 
conference witheut authority from the House, and I read the 
rule referred to in the resolution: 


No amendment of the Senate to a general appropriation bill which 
would be in violation of the provisions of clause 2 of Rule XXI, if 










































said amendment had originated in the House, nor any amendment of 
the Senate providing for an appropriation upon any bill other than a 
general appropriation bill, shall be agreed to by the managers on the 
part of the House unless specific authority to agree to such amend- 
ment shall be first given by the House by a separate vote on every 
such amendment. 


I take it the Members of the House are sufficiently familiar 
with clause 2. of Rule XXL: 

Ne. appropriation shall be reported in any general appropriation 
bill, or be in order as an amendment thereto, for any expenditure 
not previously authorized by law, unless in continuation of appro- 
priations for such public works and objects as are already in progress. 


Now, whiether this appropriation of $10,000,000 would be for 
a public work already in progress it is not necessary to decide, 
but the further provision in the bill— 


Provided, That no expenditures shall be made from this sum without 
the prior approval of the President of the United States— 


is amenable to the rule and is subject to objection. There are 
a number of precedents under which appropriations have been 
made by the House where the expenditure of the appropria- 
tion has been made subject to the approval of the President 
or the appropriation is under the directiom or initiative of the 
President. 

Such appropriations in time of war have been very large and 
somewhat numerous. I can reeail one of $100,000,000 during 
the Spanish-American War in 1898, and they were quite fre- 
quent during the late war. I call attention to a few in time 
of peace. First, the act for the temporary government of the 
West Indian islands, to be applied under the direction of the 
President. That was an appropriation of $270,000. Next, in 
the oil-lease prosecutions $200,000, the amount te be expended 
under the direction of the President. Next, the prevention of 
netual or threatened epidemics under the Public Health Serv- 
ice, for which there was an appropriation, L believe, of $329,000 
and which was limited by the provision that it should be ex- 
pended with the approval of the President. I am only giving 
you a very few recent illustrations within a few years. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the genileman yield? 

Mr. BURTON. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Ohio if it is not a fact that if this bill, in the 
regular course; goes to the Committee on Appropriations and 
that committee reports it back, the House will then have an 
opportunity to act on all of the amendments which the Appro- 
priations Committee reperts back? 

Mr. BURTON. The House would then have that oppor- 
tunity; yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. But the effect of this rule, if 
adopted, will be to cut the House off from that privilege and 
make the conferees agree in advance to this Senate amendment. 
That is trne, is it not? 

Mr. BURTON. Well, it gives them discretion. I think the 
intimation is that the majority, at least of the House con- 
ferees expect to agree to amendment No. 19. I think I should 
frankly state that to the gentleman. ’ 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. The general effect, however, 
would be to deny the House the privilege of acting upon these 
several amendments independently, a right the House would 
have if the bill goes to the committee. 

Mr. BURTON. As I understand, there is no controversy 
whatever on any amendments except Nos. 18 and 19, No. 18 in 
regard to the amount for deficiencies, and No. 19 in regurd to 
a kind of insurance fund and giving authority to the Presi- 
dent. I am inclined to think there is no very serious objection 
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to No. 19 giving the right of approval to the President. In | 
view of that situation, the controversy being narrowed to two | 
it seems to me the rule is desirable as best adapted 
prompt and efficient transaction of the public 


nmendiments, 
to promote 
business. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Is it not a little paradoxical to 
have this rule disagree to all of the Senate amendments and 
then, us suegested by the gentleman, turn right around and in | 
effect agree to only the ones that are in controversy? 

Mr. BURTON. ‘That is the usual form, and it is not unusual 
to select out one or two amendments for an agreement. 


Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield for one question? 
Mr. BURTON. I will. 
Mr. WINGO. I understood the gentleman to say that the | 


conferees would likely agree to amendment No. 19. Is that 
correct, and did I understand the gentleman correctly? 
Mr. BURTON. Well, L have no right to state that with any | 


positivencess, but that is my inference from what I hear. 


Mr. WINGO. What is the gentleman's inference as to 
amendment No. 18% Is the gentleman prepared to state how 


the conferees will act? . 

Mr. BURTON. I should prefer that the gentleman from 
Arkansas would ask, when he has some time, as he will have, 
the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations in regard 


to that. f can not speak with the same authority. 
Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield to me for a 


question 7 

Mr. BURTON, Yes 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has said that one of the 
chief controversies in this matter is with reference to amend- | 
ment No, 19. I wonder if the gentleman would yield to some | 
ventleman on this side to move to amend the rule with refer- | 
ence to that item. 

Mr. BURTON. I do not think so. Here 
brought in a proposition for an amendment 
vigorous opposition was manifested from the other side. I do 
not think we ought to change that precedent this week. If it 
were to come up next week, possibly, I would not object so 
strongly as to-day. [Applause.] I do not think I ought to be 
asked to do that. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 


last Tuesday I | 
to a rule, and 


Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I presume the entire discus- 


sion over amendment No, 19 is the proviso that no expendi- 
ture shall be made from this sum without prior approval by 
the President of the United States. 

Mr. BURTON. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman 
stances of that having been done before, 

Mr. BURTON. It has been done in a number of cases, but I 
quoted particularly several very recent ones. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. The gentleman cited one about 
the oil prosecutions, where the House thought that was neces- 
sary. I want to ask the gentleman why it is necessary now to 
put in this provision. 

Mr. BURTON. It is regarded as giving greater satisfaction, 
and placing the responsibility on the President, as has been 
done in many very important instances, 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What I wanted to inquire was 
what the money was to be used for that it could not be used 
from the general fund? 

Mr. BURTON. I have already explained that, and as I 
desire to reserve some time, I must ask the gentleman from 
Oklahoma to excuse me, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I should like to be notified 
when I have used 10 minutes, if I use that much time. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I should like to 
have your attention while 1 am undertaking to explain this 
rule and what we apprehend.to be the purpose of its intro- 
duction. It involves a consideration of a very serious ques- 
tion, in my opinion, and that is with reference to making an | 
adequate appropriation for the operation and maintenance of | 
our Government-owned merchant marine for the next fiscal | 
year. 

The distinguished gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Burton] re | 
cited some of the facts leading up to this present controversy 
but in order that the Members of the House on both sides of 
the isle may be informed—and this is in no sense, gentlemen, 
a purtisan question—I think it proper to relate very briefly | 
the circumstances leading up to the necessity for the intreduc- 
tion of this rule. 

When the independent offices appropriation bill was up for 
consideration in Committee of the Whole, the gentleman from 
Alabama, my colleague [Mr. McDurrie], offered an amend- 


has cited in- | 





| chairman 


| defense fund. 
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ment to the provision making appropriations for the opera- 
tions of the Emergency Fleet Corporation, increasing the 
amount recommended in the bill approximately $5,000,000. 
We had a very full and free discussion of that amendment 
upon the floor here. There was a large membership present 
at the time, and finally, after hearing the arguments upon the 
proposition as presented by a good many Members, the 
record will show that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 


27 
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| Woop], in charge of the bill, finally stated he would have 


no objection to the adoption of the amendment. This in sub- 


| stance is what took place. 


Mr. WOOD. Wili the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; briefly. 

Mr. WOOD. What the gentleman states is correet—— 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it is correct, I do not care to be dis- 
turbed. 

Mr. WOOD. But it was after it had been announced by the 
of the Committee on the Merchant Marine ani 
Fisheries that the bill providing a $15,000,000 defense fund 
would not be considered or passed by that committee. F 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very well. Whatever may have been 
the gentleman's reasons, either announced or not announced, 
it certainly is the fact he acquiesced in the acceptance of the 
amendment by the committee. 

Gentlemen, the bill then went to the Senate and the Senate 
bill struck out the House amendment on that proposition and 
sent the bill back to the House carrying the original appropria- 
tion of $13,900,000 instead of $18,691,000, as provided by the 
House bill. 

Gentlemen, I want to say to you in all earnestness that we 
are insisting on this proposition so seriously because all of the 
evidence from every quarter shows that the amouut carried 
in the Senate bill as it now stands is not adequate, is not 
sufficient, and that it will be exhausted in all human _ prob- 
ability long before the expiration of the fiscal year; and all 
we are seeking to do by an insistence upon the action of the 
House in increasing this appropriation is to see that adequate 
funds are provided the Shipping Board for the operation of 
our merchant fleet. 

Not only did tha, Senate decrease the amount of the House 
bill by nearly $5,000,000 but they added on an amendment—1] 
do not know for what reason, and I do not know upon whose 
suggestion or recommendation; we have been unable to find 
out anything about it—appropriating $10,000,000 additional! to 
that carried in the House bill for the purpose of a so-called 
The language of the amendment is: 


To enable the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Corpo- 
ration to operate ships or lines of ships which have been or may be 
taken back from purchasers by reason of competition or other methods 
employed by foreign ship owners or operators, $10,000,000: Provided, 
That no expenditures shall be made from this sum without the prior 
approval of the President of the United States. 


The Senate bill came back to the House with these two 
amendments. If those of us who want to maintain this appro- 


priation at $18,000,000 had been able to secure from those in 
charge of the bill assurance that the Members of the Housé 
who are so vitally interested in this item would have an oppor- 


| tunity to again pass judgment upon it before it was agreed to 


by the conferees, this rule would not be necessary and we would 
not be here to-day, because the matter would now be in com 
ference between the House and the Senate. We were unable 
to secure this assurance from the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Woop], and thereupon my colleague [Mr. McDvurrte] ob- 


| jected to sending the bill to conference by unanimous consent, 
| solely for the reason we could not secure an agreement to have 


a separate vote upon this item before the Senate amendments 
were agreed to. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Very briefly, because I want to yield time 
to some other gentlemen. 

Mr. SNELL. The question really at issue is. whether the 
amount of the appropriation is to be $13,000,000 or $18,000,000? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. When the conference report comes back, if 
the amount is not sufficient, will you not have a chance to vote 
down the conference and in that way express yourselves on 
this one item? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand; but those who are familiar 
with procedure in this House know that is not a fair test of 
the strength or weakness of any legislative proposition. 

Mr. SNELL. If that is the only item involved, I do not see 
why it is not a fair test. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I want the Members to understand just 
what is involved here. If it comes back in that shape, we will 
have to vote, either up or down, the whole conference report, 
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carrying every item in this great independent offices bill, and 
that is not a fair way to test out the feelings of the individual 
Members of this House upon a separate item of this great 
importance, and that is the reason we are opposing this rule. 

You are proposing to bring in a rule that sets aside the 
existing rules of the House because the Senate amendment is 
not in order. You are refusing to give the House an opportunity 
to exercise its independent judgment on the proposition, and 
you want to put us in the attitude in which we assume the 
responsibility of voting down an entire conference report on 
the independent offices bili. 

Gentlemen, what we ask you to do is to vote against the 
previous question in the first instance, on the adoption of the 
rule. and give us an opportunity to amend it by striking out 
the last four lines, giving the conferees authority to agree to 
the Senate amendment No. 19. If you fail to do that, then 
those of us who are urging this proposition because we want 
to give adequate support and adequate funds for a great gov- 
ernmental property—to vote against the rule and let the Dill 
go to the Committee on Appropriations, and then give the 
Members of the House a fair opportunity to pass judgment on 
this great question. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I can not. 

Mr. BEEDY. I am in agreement with the gentleman; there 
are some on this side who will take the responsibility of voting 
down the whole thing. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am glad to hear that; but I have not 

been able to take a tally on that side as to the number of 
gentlemen with the same mind. We want, out of abundance of 
caution, so anxious are we to preserve the integrity of the 
necessary appropriation, to see that this House is not deprived 
of an opportunity of doing so. I warn you, if the rule is adopted 
us now presented for your consideration, you will never have 
an opportunity of voting on this separate item, as far as the 
action of the conferees is concerned, because it is admitted on 
the floor that they are going to acquiesce in all that the Senate 
has done, and that means our last opportunity of securing an 
appropriation which everybody admits, which the chairman of 
the Shipping Board himself wili admit, which every member 
of the Shipping Board himself wi!l admit, is necessary, and 
which Captain Crowell, in charge of the Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration, has stated will not be sufficient; that they will spend 
it long before the fiscal year has expired. The answer to that 
is that Congress will be in session next fall and that you can 
come back and get the deficiency appropriation. We should 
meet the issue squarely now. 
. Mr. BURTON. If the gentleman will yield, I want to state 
that this morning I had a conversation with the chairman of 
the Shipping Board, and he expressed his entire acquiescence 
in the smaller amount of $13,900,000. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tinson). 
from Alabama has occupied 10 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns]. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, those who vote against this rule 
are voting to preserve to this House the right to pass on the 
two amendments to which the gentleman from Ohio and the 
gentleman from Alabama have referred. Those who vote for 
the rule are voting to deny to themselves as independent Mem- 
bers of this House the right to pass upon these two proposi- 
tions. There is no necessity for this rule. The objection which 
was made by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDvorrir] 
was not a mere captious one; it was simply a request of the 
gentleman from Indiana that if he and his fellow conferees 
found themselves unable to get the Senate to agree to the House 
position. on the two propositions that they bring the two amend- 
ments back and give the House an oppertunity to express itself 
one way or the other about-it. That was not an unusual 
request. It is made frequently and in almost every request 
for a conference on appropriation bills. So I say that the 
adoption of this rule was not necessary. No one desired that 
it go to the Appropriations Committee. All that was desired 
was that the House should have an opportunity to express 
its conclusion on these two propositions. 

The gentleman from Ohio offered a somewhat novel proposi- 
tion, that beeause one of the amendments clearly has legislation 
in it, it could not go to conference without a rule. He is 
clearly in error. The rule to which he refers simply provides 
that where there is legislation in a Senate amendment the 
House conferees must bring it back and give the House an 
opportunity to pass on the legislation; that they can not agree 
to it in conference. That was to preserve the rule which pro- 
hibits legislation on an appropriation bill. 


The gentleman 
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Everybody admits what the gentleman from Alabama says, 
that $13,000,000 is not sufficient for the operation of the mer- 
chant marine during the next fiscal year. 

Mr, MADDEN. Let me say to the gentleman that I do not 
admit it. 


Mr. BYRNS. Everybody in authority except the gentleman 
from Hlinois does admit it. The Shipping Board asked for 


twenty-two and one-half million dollars, and the Budget com- 
mittee cut it to $13,900,600, and the committee so recommended. 
The gentleman from [ndiana in charge of the bill, when the 
gentleman from Alabama offered his amendment increasing it 
to $18,691,000, stood where he stands now, and it is in the 
Recorp—asked those around him not to vote against the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BYRNS. No; I have not the time. Yet we are told, by 
inference at least, that the gentleman proposes to go into con- 
ference and agree to the Senate amendment cutting out that 
House amendment. If the House put it in, have not you gen- 
tlemen the right to pass upon it and not permit three conferees, 
most probably two, to bind you and to come back here with a 
report and tell you that the Veterans’ Bureau is involved and 
that other great activities of the Government are involved and 
that the report must not be rejected, and thereby put this 
proposition over, in face of the unanimous opinion of the 
House at that time that $18,000,000 was necessary? I do not 
want to strangle the Shipping Board by an insufficient appro- 
priation. But I am not speaking to that now; I am contend- 
ing that the members should not surrender their rights to 
conferees, 

What more does this do? Amendment No. 19 changes exist- 
ing law. The rules of this House provide that conferees shall 
not agree to Senate amendments containing legislation: yet this 
special rule undertakes to set aside the general standing rules 
of this House and permit the conferees to agree to the legisla- 
tion and deny to you gentlemen and to me the right to vote on 
that legislation. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, the issue is 
whether or not we want to carry out the declarations of the 
merchant marine act of 1920 and the declarations of both plat- 
forms of the two great national parties that our present trade 
services shall be maintained by the Shipping Board or the 
Emergency Fleet Corporation until such time as they can be 
passed to private hands for continued operation under the 
American flag on these services. That is the issue. If you 
want to carry out those purposes, you should vote against this 
rule in order that the House may have an opportunity to pass 
upon that identical question. 

Why do they object to the House having the privilege of 
voting upon this separately? If a majority of the House are 
opposed to it, no harm can be done from their point of view. 
If a majority of the House are for the House amendment, 
they should be permitted to say so. What are the facts? The 
original appropriation to the Shipping Board and the Wmer- 
gency Fleet Corporation for carrying on these services was 
$50,000,000 a year. Then that amount was reduced to $36,- 
000,000 and then to $24,000,000 last year, and the recommenda- 
tion this year by the Shipping Board was $22,000,000, and by 
the Emergency Fleet Corporation $18,691,000. 

For some reason, nobody has been able to ascertain why, so 
far as I know, the Budget Director cut that amount to #13,- 
900,000, and the House, after full discussion, unanimously 
adopted an amendment increasing that appropriation to $18,- 
691,000. The Senate struck out the House amendment, leaving 
it at $13,900,000 for operations, but, as has been stated, they 
adopted an additional amendment, No. 19, providing an appro- 
priation of $10,000,000 additional for a defense fund; that is, 
to continue the operation of ships which huve been or may be 
sold and which fail to succeed and are returned to the Ship- 
ping Board. What is the situation? There are now 266 ships 
being operated in our foreign-trade services by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation. You propose to appropriate to maintain 
those services during the next fiscal year and to pay all of the 
administrative and overhead expenses of the Shipping Board 
and the Emergency Fleet Corporation the sum of only $15,- 
900,000, Understand, that is to maintain the operation of 266 
ships. Then, as a gesture, as a pretext to permit such a re- 
duction, they offered this other amendment appropriating 


$10,000,000 to continue to operate ships that may be sold or 
that have been sold and that are turned back. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
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Mr. DAVIS. No: TI have not the time. In the first place, 
under the general operating fund, ships that are brought back 
can be operated, and they have been, because one of the lines 
they sold has been returned, and they are continuing the opera- 
tion. But this $10,000,000 can not be used for any other pur- 
pose, and only 49 ships have been sold that are now engaged 
in the foreign serviee. Of those, all but 22 have already 
been demonstrated suceesses. They are operated profitably by 
absolutely solvent companies like the Dollar Line, the Munson 
Line, the Grace Line, and others, so that there is not a chance 
for more than 22 to come back, and, therefore, the appropria- 
tions are all out of proportion. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURVON. Mr. Speaker, [ yield the remainder of my 
time, berring 30 seconds, to the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
MaAborEn]. 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the question before the House 
is very simple. The gentieman from Alabama [Mr. McDurrte] 
wants to add $4,750,000 to the bill. He wants us to agree 
to the Senate amendment which struck out that amount. He 
refused to let the bill go to conference unless we agreed in 
advance to do that—unless we agreed in advance that we 
would bring the item back. That has never been done in any 
case tbat I know of. The conferees should have the right to 
agree without bringing the item back, and yet the gentleman 
wanted us to have our conferees pledge themselves in advance 
that he should be permitted to dictate the policy when.the com- 
mitte of conference came back. 

There are a number of ships for sale. They are likely to 
be sold within two or three weeks. There is a proposal here 
to appropriate $13,900,000 to pay any losses that may be 
created in the operation of the ships. We maintain that $13,- 
900,000 would be enough. We have studied the question. The 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDvurrir], who is not on the 
Appropriations Committee, who has given no study to the 
question such as we have given, says that it is not enough. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. I do not yield, The question now is, Are 
you going to take the word of the gentleman from Alabama, 
or are you going to take the werd of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations? 

Then the next question pending is, Shall there be an item in 
the bill, as proposed by the Senate, appropriating $10,000,000 
as a guaranty fund that the ships that may be sold and that 
may come back to the Government, as the result of the in- 
ability of those to whom they have been sold to operate them, 
will be operated by the Government? That is the story, and 
that is the whole story, except that the President of the United 
States in the amendment of the Senate is given the power to 
say when this $10,000,000, or any part of it, shall be expended 
for the purpose for which it is appropriated. 

Do you want any safeguards surrounding the expenditure 
of public money, or do you want to throw the Treasury wide 
open? 

Par. CONNALLY of Texas. 
Mr. MADDEN. I will not. 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. All right. 

Mr. MADDEN. I want the House to understand that the 
Committee on Appropriations is as much in favor of the suc- 
cessful operation of the ships as anyone can be, and we pro- 
pose if by any chance at the end of next summer there should 
be a deficiency in the fund for the payment of losses in opera- 
tion to supply that loss by additional appropriations, if it is 
said by the responsible officers of the Government that such an 
appropriation is needed. In the meantime, we maintain that 
there are sufficient funds in the appropriation as proposed, and 
that there will be no shortage at the end of the session. [Ap- 


plause, ] 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


Will the gentleman yield—— 


Mr. BURTON. 
on the resolution. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Trrson). 
to have it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

While the House was dividing, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays, 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I take it that the announce- 
ment should be made. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
if he makes four announcements. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
148 and the nays 121, 
Mr. BANKHEAD. 

nays, 
The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The ayes seem 


eee 


That will not change the status 
On this question the yeas are 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
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The question was taken; and there were—yeas 173, nays 151, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 106, as follows: 
[Roll No. 56] 

YEAS—173 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Allen 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Anthony 
Appleby 
Bacon 
Bailey 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Beers 

begg 
Berger 
Bixler 
Boies 
Bowles 
Bowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Browne 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Burton 
Butler 
Campbell 
Carpenter 
Carter, Calif. 
Cbalmers 
Chindblom 


Christopherson 


Clague 

Cole 

Colton 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Davenport 
Denison 


Dickinson, Iowa 


Dowell 
Dyer 
Baton 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Beck 


Bell 

Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex, 
Bland , 
Blanton 
Bowling 
Box 

Brand, Ga, 
Briggs 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Bullwinkle 
Busby 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carter, Okla, 
Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex. 
Connery 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 

Cox 


Dickinson, Mo, 
Dominick 
Doughten 


Aldrich 


Arentz 

Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Barkley 
Bloom 
Boylan 
Britten 
Brumm 

Carss 


, Ohio 
Coyle 
Cullen 
Darrow 


Sanders, N. Y, 
Scott 

Sears, Nebr, 
Seger 
Simmons 
Smith 

Snell 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans. 


Strother 
Summers, Wash, 
Swoope 
Taber 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Voigt 
Walters 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Wheeler 
White, Me. 
White, Kans, 
Williams, Hl, 
Williamson 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Yates 


Romjue 
Rubey 
Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Sehneider 
Sears, Fla. . 
Shallenberger 
Sinclair 
Spearing 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swank 

Swing 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Thomas 
Tilman 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Warren 
Weaver 
Wefald 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Williams, Tex, 
Wilson, La. 
Wiison, Miss, 
Wingo 

Ww rom 
Wright 


Elliott Kelly 
Ellis Kendall 
Fairchild Ketcham 
Faust King 

Fish Kirk 
Vitzgerald, Roy G, Knutson 
Fitzgerald, W. Tf, Kopp 

Foss Lampert 
Frear Leatherwood 
Free Leavitt 
lreeman Lineberger 
French Luee 

Fuller McLaughlin, Mich.Strong, Pa. 
Furlow os Nebr. 
Garber McLeo 
Gibson MacGregor 
Gifford Madden 
Glynn Magee, N. ¥. 
Goodwin Magrady 
Gorman Manlove 
Green, lowa Mapes 
Griest Martin, Mass. 
Hadley Menges 

Hale Merritt 

Hall, Ind, Michaelson 
Hardy Michener 
Haugen Miller 
Hawley Montgomery 
Hersey Moore, Ohio 
Hickey Morgan 
Hill, Md, Newton, Minn, 
Llech Newton, Mo. 
llogg Patterson 
Hooper Phillips 
Houston Pratt 
Hudson Tlurnell 
Hull, Morton D, Ramseyer 
Hull, William EB. Rathbone 
Irwin Reece 
James. Reed, N. Y. 
Jenkins Robinson, lowa 
Kahn Robsion, Ky. 
Kearns Regers 
Keller Rewbottom 

NAYS—151 

Deniens Little 
Doyle Lowrey 
Driver Lozier 
Edwards Lyon 
Kslick MeClintie 
Evans MeDuflfie 
Fisher McKeown 
Gambrill MeReynolds 
Gardner, Ind, McSwain 
Garner, Tex. McSweeney 
Garrett, Tenn, Major 
Garrett, Tex, Mansfield 
Green, Mla. Martin, La, 
Greenwood Mead 
Hammer Milligan 
Harrison Montague 
Hastings Mooney 
llawes Moore, Ky. 
Ilayden Moore, Va, 
Hill, Ala, Morehead 
Hill, Wash. Morrow 
Howard Nelson, Mo. 
Huddleston O'Connell, N. ¥, 
Hull, Tenn, O'Connell, R. I, 
Jaeobstein O'Connor, La, 
Jeffers Oldfield 
Johnson, Ky. Oliver, Ala, 
Johnson, Tex. Parks 
Jones Peavey 
Kemp Peery 

.err Pou 
Kincheloe gaz" 

Cun uin 
Kvale mn 
Lanham Rainey 
Lankford Rankin 
Larsen Rayburn 
Lea, Calif. Reed, Ark, 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”"—1 
Byrns 
NOT VOTING—106 


Davey 
Deal 
Dempse: 
Dickstein 


e 
Drewry 
Esterly 
Fean 
Flaberty 
Fietcher 
Fort 
Fredericks 
Frothingham 
Fulmer 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Gasque 
Gilbert 
Golder 


gh 
Graham 
Griffin 
Hall, N, Dak. 
Hare 
Holaday 
Fiudspeth 
Jobnson, Ik 
Jobnsen, Lad. 
Johnson, S. Dak, 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kietner 
Kiess 


Kindred 
Kurtz 
LaGuardia 
Lazaro 
Lee, Ga. 
Lehlbach 


Letts, 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
MeFadden 
aaien 
agee, Pa. 
Mills 
os 
urphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Neilson, Wis. 
Norten 
O'Connor, N. Y¥. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
rker « 
Perkins 
Perlman 
Porter 
Prall 
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Ransley Stalker Taylor, Tenn, Vare 

Reid, IL Steagall Thurston Wainwright 
Kouse Stedman Timberlake Weller 
Shreve Stobbs Tincher Welsh 
Sinnott Sullivan Tinkham Woodruff 
Smithwick Swartz Updike Ziblman 
Somers, N. Y. Sweet Upshaw 

Sproul, HL Taylor, N. J. Vaile 


So the previous question was ordered. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Byrns (against). 

Mr. Sinnott (for) with Mr. Cullen (against). 

Mr. Mills (for) with Mr. Drane (against). 

Mr. Darrow (for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 

Mr. Fenn (for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 

Mr. McFadden (for) with Mr. Bloom (against). 

Mr. Lehlbach (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 

Mr. Esterly (for) with Mr. Cleary (against). 

Mr. Funk (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 

Mr. Shreve (for) with Mr. Lee of Georgia (against). 

Mr. Sproul of Illinois (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against). 

Mr. Graham (for) with Mr. Griffin (against). 

Mr. Murphy (for) with Mr. Barkley (against). 

Mr. Johnson of Illinois (for) with Mrs. Norton (against). 

Mr. Sweet (for) with Mr. O’Connor of New York (against). 
Mr. Ransley (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 

Mr. Golder (for) with Mr. Deal (against). 

Mr. Brumm (for) with Mr. Boylan (against). 

Mr. Aldrich (for) with Mr. Auf der Heide (against). 

Mr. Bacharach (for) with Mr. Lindsay (against). 

Mr. Kiefner (for) with Mr. Smithwick (against). 

Mr. Taylor of New Jersey (for) with Mr. Prall (against). 

Mr. Welch (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 

Mr. Coyle (for) with Mr. Chapman (against). 

Mr. Kiess (for) with Mr. Fuluner (against). 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Weller (against). 
Mr. Tincher (for) with Mr. Davey (against). 

Mr. Wainwright (for) with Mr. Stedman (against). 

Mr. Kurtz (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against). 

Mr. Britten (for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against). 

Mr. Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. Somers of New York (against). 
Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Fletcher (against). 
Mr. Morin (for) with Mr. Celler (against). 

Mr. Perkins (for) with Mr. McMillan (against). 

Mr. Frothingham (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against). 
Mr. Porter (for) with Mr. Lazaro (against). 

Mr. Reid of Illinois (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 

Mr. Stalker (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 

Mr. Johnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Gilbert (against). 
Mr. Timberlake (for) with Mr. Hare (against). 

Mr. Johnson of Washington (for) with Mr. Carss (against). 
Mr. Perlman (for) with Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin (against). 
Mr. Dempsey (for) with Mr. LaGuardia (against). 

Mr. Fort (for) with Mr. Quayle (against). 


Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, did the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr. VArr, vote? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I voted “no” and would vote 
“no” on the passage of the bill. I have a general pair with 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and desire to withdraw my 
vote of “no” and answer “ present.” 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. SNELL). The question is 
on the passage of the resolution. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker——— 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
ntleman rise? 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. For a parliamentary inquiry. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Would it be in order to de- 
mand a division of the resolution, so that we may have a 
separate vote on the last four lines? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I maintain there is only one 
question in the resolution, and it is not divisible. — 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is having the mat- 
ter looked up. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman from Tennessee yield? I 
understand the gentleman wants a division from line 9 down? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Yes. 

Mr. BURTON. If the Speaker will hear me for a moment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, my idea is that 
the rule contains different substantive propositions; that 
that part of the rule beginning with the first word of line 9 
down to the end contains a distinct substantive proposition. 
I am merely submitting it as a parliamentary inquiry, and I 
am submitting it as a thing that is running through my mind 
whether or not it is proper to have a division? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. If the Chair desires me to 
yield. I stated a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I was wondering if the gentleman ever 
heard of dividing a bill or section of a bill. Now a division 
comes On a motion that is submitted, but this is no motion; it 


is a resolution or a bill, and there is only one section to this 
resolution, 


He did not. 


£ 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Well, In response to the gen- 
tleman I will say I have heard of it. I hold in my hand the 
Manual, paragraph 725 
Mr. DOWELL. What page? 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. This particular manual I hold 
in my hand, on page 314 this statement is made: 





If a report from the Committee on Rules contains substantive prop- 
ositions, a separate vote can be had on each proposition. 


It cites thereunder the ruling of Speaker Cannon, April 8, 
1908, Sixtieth Congress, first session, page 4509; the ruling of 
Speaker Clark, April 18, 1912, page 5006; and a ruling by 
Speaker Gillett, January 18, 1924, page 1142. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that while the two 
portions of the resolution may seem to be distinct they are 
not in fact so. The object of this rule is to place in the con- 
ferees the power to provide for deficiencies in the management 
of the ships of the United States, those that are now controlled 
by the Shipping Board or the Emergency Fleet Corporation and 
those that have been sold and may be returned. We can not 
disguise the fact that the disagreement between the gentlemen 
on the other side and those on this side is confined to these 
two propositions: First, the amount to be appropriated, whether 
it be $13,900,000 or something in excess of $18,000,000, is to meet 
any deficit in the operation of the ships; second, for a defense 
fund of $10,000,000, to be available in case ships are returned 
by the purchasers because of failure to make payments or to 
operate them profitably. They both in fact refer to the same 
general proposition, As has been stated in this discussion, the 
amount of loss on ships returned could be taken from the 
amount appropriated for deficiencies. I trust I make myself 
clear on that point. Thus they really both pertain to the same 
subject. 

Suppose, for instance, that the conferees should be instructed 
to disagree to the Senate amendment No. 18, and thus secure 
the larger amount, over $18,000,000. That might make it de- 
sirable to diminish the $10,000,000, and vice versa, if the 
$10,000,000 should be cut in two and reduced to $5,000,000, that 
might impose an additional burden on the fund for deficiencies. 
Thus I say, both as a parliamentary matter and in view of 
the practical object in view, you can not divide them. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, just a word as to the par- 
liamentary inquiry, as to whether the last four linés are not, 
as a matter of parliamentary construction, divisible. Unless 
the last four lines of the resolution upon examination of the 
Chair are found to set up a separate substantive proposition 
from that which precedes it then the propositions are not 
divisible. But I submit to the Chair that the language incident 
to the last four lines sets up a procedure that is in contraven- 
tion of the ordinary rules of procedure for sending bills to con- 
ference. The last four lines, if the Chair will pardon me, 
undertake to make a departure from the ordinary rules of send- 
ing a bill to conference and provide a method by which a viola- 
tion of the rules of the House is effected, which is prohibited, 
making Senate amendment 19 in order. So it seems to me 
that setting up a vehicle by which the ordinary rules of the 
House are entirely set aside and bringing in an extraordinary 
procedure for the purpose of violating the standing rules of the 
House, it does present a substantive proposition in itself, and 
is therefore divisible. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule. 
It has been held in order many times by many Speakers that 
a report of the Committee on Rules is divisible if it contains 
more than One substantive proposition, and it seems to the 
Chair that there are two substantive propositions in this reso- 
lution. The first part of the rule provides for the sending 
of the bill to conference, and the second is to make in order 
a conference report if it includes Senate amendment No. 19. 

The Chair thinks there is no doubt but what there are two 
distinct propositions, and that it is divisibl: 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I ask for a division of the 
resolution, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair understands that 
the gentleman desires the resolution to be divided, as follows, 
down and including line 8 in the first proposition, and the 
balance of resolution in the second. The Clerk will report the 
first substantive proposition according to this division. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the bill (H. R. 9341) making appropriations for the 
Executive Office and sundry independent .executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, and 
for other purposes, with the amendments of the Senate thereto, be 
taken from the Speaker’s table; that the Senate amendments thereto 
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he disagreed to: that a conference be requested with the Senate on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
that part of the resolution just read by the Clerk. 

The first part of the resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bal- 
ance of the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

And that the managers on the part of the House be given specific 
puthority, as provided by clause 2 of Rule XX, to agree to the amend- 
ment of the Senate No. 19, with or without amendment, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the second part of the resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
(Mr. BANKHEAD) there were—ayes 136, noes 96. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 168, nays 
152, answered “ present” 1, not voting 110, as follows: 

{Roll No. 57} 


RECORD—HOUSE 


ANSWERED 


“TRESENT "— 


Byrns 
NOT VOTING—110 


1 


Marc 





Ww 27 


YEAS—168 
Ackerman Eaton Kelly Rr 
Adkins Hiliott Kendall Rowbottom 
Allen Klis Ketcham Sanders, N. Y 
Andresen Fairchild Kiefuer Seger 
Andrew Faust King Simmons 
Appleby lish Kirk Smith 
rents Vitegerald, Roy G, Knutson Snell 
fiacon Fitzgerald, W. T. Kopp Sosnowski 
Satley Foss Leatherwood Speaks 
turbour Free Leavitt Sproul, Kans 
seedy Freeman Lineberger Stephens 
seers Freneh Luce Strong, Kans. 
seu Anew McFadden aerend. Pa, 
tixter ‘urlow aoe Laugh Mich. Strother 
Roles Garber Land - Summers, Wash. 
\Rowles Gibson edieed Swing 
‘Dowman Gifford Maiden Swoope 
trand, Ohio Goodwin agee, N. Y, Taber 
trigham Gorman agrady Temple 
trowne Green, lowa Manlove Thatcher 
turdick Griest Mapes Tilsen 
bur tress Hadley Martin, Mass, Tolle 
Burton Hale Men = Treadway 
Butler Hall, Ind. Mer Updike 
, Campbell Fiall, N. Dak, eeebenshonss Vestal 
Carpenter Lardy Michener Vincent, Mich, 
| Carter, Calif. Tlaugen Miller Voigt 
'Chatmers Hawley Montgomery Walters 
Chindblom Hersey Moore, a Sate Wason 
Christopherson Llicke Mor Watres 
Clague Hill, Md. New oa, Minn, Watson 
Cole Hoch Newton, Mo, Wheeler 
Colton Hogg Patterson White, Kans, 
Cramton llooper Phillips White, Me. 
Crowther Llouston Pratt Williams, Ill, 
¢" riumpacker Hudson Purnetl Willlamson 
‘arry Hiull, William B, Ramseyer Winter 
| Davenport Irwin Rathbone Wolverton 
Jenison Jenkins Reece Wood 
Dickinson, Iowa Kahn Reed, N. ¥. Woodruff 
rowell Kearns Robinson, lowa Wurzbach 
dyer Keller Rebsion, Ky. Wyant 
NAYS—152 
Abernethy lass Lankford Rankin 
Allgood Dey fe Lea, Calif, Rayburn 
Almon Driver Lee, Ga. Reed, Ark, 
Arnold Pdwards Little Romjue 
Aswell Eslick Lowrey Rubey 
Ayres Evans somes Rutherford 
tankhead Fisher Lyo Sabath 
lerk Fulmer Clin tie Sanders, Tex. 
Keil Gambrill McDufiie Sandlin 
Bleck, N. Y. Gardner, Ind. McKeown Schafer 
Black’ Tex, Garner, Tex. araetie Schneider 
Bland Garrett, Tenn. ain Sears, Mla. 
Rianton Garrett, Tex. Sreneroumes Nhallenberger 
Bowling Gasque Major Sinclair 
tox Green, Fila, Mansfield Spearing 
trand, Ga, Greenwood ota. la Stevenson 
Briggs Hammer Sumners, Tex. 
Rrowning Harrison Miilizan Swank 
suchanan Hastings Montague Taylor, Colo. 
Bulwinkle Hawes Mooney ‘Taylor, W. Va. 
Busby Iiayden Moores! Ky. Thomas 
Canfield Hill, Ala. Moore, Va. Tillman 
Cannon Hill, Wash. Morehead Tucker 
Carew Howard Morrow Tydings 
‘Carss Huddleston Nelson, Mo. Underwood 
Carter, Okla, Hull, Tenn, Nelson, Wis. Vinson, Ga, 
Collier Jacobstein O'Connell, N.Y. Vinson, Ky, 
Collins Jeffers O'Connell, R Warren 
Connally, Tex, Johnson, Ky. O'Connor, La, Weaver 
Cooper, Wis. Johnson, Tex. Oldfield Wefald 
Corning Jones Oliver, Ala Whitehead 
Cox Kemp Parks Whittington 
Crisp Kerr Peavey Wihiams, Tex. 
Crosser Kincheloe Peery Wilson, La. 
Davis Kuns Pou Witson, Miss. 
"T¥ickinson, Mo. Kvate Quin Wingo 
Dominick Lampert Ragon Woodrum 
Doughton Lanham Rainey Wright 


Aldrich Flaherty Lazaro Smithwick 
Anthony Fletcher Lehibach Somers, N. Y¥, 
Auf der Heide Fort Letts Sproul, I, 
Bacharach Frear Lindsay Stalker 
Bachmann Fredericks IAnthicum eagall 
Barkley Frothingham McLaughlin, Nebr. Sten 
Berger I’unk MeMillan Stobbs 
Bloom Gallivan Magee, Pa. Sullivan 
aor, lan Gilbert Mills Swartz 

tten Glynn Morin Sweet 
Brumm Golder Murphy Taylor, N. J. 
Celler Goldsborough Nelson, Me Taylor, Tenn, 
Chapman Graham Norton Thompson 
Cleary Griffin O'Connor, N.Y. Thurston 
Conner Hare Oliver, N. Y. Timberlake 
Connolly, Pa. Holaday Parker Tincher 
Cooper, Obio Hudspeth Perkins Tinkham 
Coyle Hall, Morton D. Perlman —— 
Cullen James Porter Upshaw 
Darrow Johnson, TL. Pratl Vaile 
Davey Johnson, Ind. Quayle Vare 
Deal * Johnson, 8. Dak. Ransle Seta - 
Dempsey Johnson, Wash. Reid, lil. Weller 
Dickstein Kiess Rouse Welsh 
Drane Kindred Scott Yates 
Drewry Kurtz Sears, Nebr. Zihiman 
Esterly LaGuardia Shreve 
Fenn Larsen Sinnott 


So the second part of the resolution was agreed to. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


. Vare (for wit Mr. Byrns (against). 
. Sinnott ( with Mr. Cullen (against 
. Reid of iiltnois (for) with Mr. Kindred 
. Mills (for) with Mr. Drane (against). 
. Fenn (for) with Mr. § Tl (against). 
. Lehlbach (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 
. Esterly (for) with Mr. ‘Cleary (against). 
. Ponk *(for) with Mr. Gallivan against). 
. Sproul of Illinois (for) with Mr. ee (against). 
. Graham (for) with . Griffin (against 
Mr. Murphy (for) with Mr. (aga int) 

5 Sehanes of Illinois (for) with Mrs. a Marten ( t). 
. Sweet (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New — against). 
‘ soaed ey with Mr. Upshaw — 
Me. Gol a € with 7 Deal (aga 

. Brum aa with Mr n (aga caaia 
¥ Aldrich _ with Mr. der Heide ( 
. Bac (for) with ue “Lindsay ( 
. Taylor of New Jersey | ed Ly Mr. 
. Welsh (for) with Mr. inst). 
r. Coyle (for x Mr. ee inst), 
. Connolly of Pennsylvania fer) wit Weller (against). 
. Tincher (for) with Mr. Dave ohms. 
against). 


. Wainwright (ror) with Mr. Dn 
. Kurtz (for) with Mr. Gotashorangh —: 
for) with Mr. Hudspeth (against 


against). 


: nst). 
(against) ° 





















. Britten 
. Cooper of Ohio (fer) with Mr. Somers of New York (against). 
. Magee of Pennsylvania Cait with Mr. Fletcher (against). 
. Morin (for) with Mr. Celler oe t). 
. Perkins (for) with Mr. against). 
. Frethingham (for) with to Oliver of New York (against), 
. Porter (for) with Mr. Legere (ag: t). 
. Stalker (for) with Mr. Dickstein against). 
. Johnson of South Dakota (for) wit . Mr. Gilbert (against). 
. Timberlake (for) with Mr. Hare (agains 
. Dempsey (for) with Mr. LaGuardia (against). 
, —- ti (for) with Mr. Quayle (against). 
. Fort (sr) with Mr. Connery ——: 
Mr. Kiess (for) with Mr. Larsen 
. Shreve for) with Mr. Bloom 
. Yates ¢( ea with Mr. Smith 
. Darrow (for) with Mr. Frear toqpiest 
. McLaughlin of Nebraska (for) wi Mr. “Berger (against). 
The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
Mr. McDUFFI£. Mr. Speaker, I present a_ privileged 
motion. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ala- 
bama presents a motion, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Motion by Mr. McDorriz: Mr. Speaker, I move that the managers 
to be appointed on the part of the House for the consideration of 
this Dill in conference be, and they are hereby, instructed not to 
agree in conference to Senate amendment No. 18. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
that motion. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I object to the gentleman 
speaking on it. 
Mr. McDUFFIE. But I have the privilege of making a 
parliamentary inquiry, have I not? 
at SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. The gentleman will 
state it. 
Mr. McDUFFIP. I wanted to ascertain whether or not 
that motion was debatable, and I thought it was, that a mo- 
tion to instruct conferees is debatable unless the previous 
question has been ordered, and it is a privileged motion, as I 
understand it, unless managers on the part of the House have 
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is a debatable motion. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr, Speaker, in reply to the gentleman the 
previous question has been moved and there can not 
any debate under the gentleman's inquiry at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama | 
submitted a parliamentary inguiry which, 1 think, should 
be considered at this time. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Alabama can submit a 
parliamentary inquiry. I concede that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is all the gentleman from 
Alabama has done. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I thought I was recognized 
and want to be heard. 

The 
the gentleman for the purpose of making a parliamentary 
inquiry. 
the Chair before and there is only one ruling the Chair has 


Clark on February 28, 1913. 

Mr. CANNON. If the Chair will permit, Speaker Clark did | 
on that occasion rule that the motion was not debatable. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that this 
is all out of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order 
that the motion for the previous question is out of order in 


from Alabama [Mr. McDurrre]. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. T think the gentleman from 
mentary request, and the Chair was endeavoring to answer it, 
but is willing to listen for a moment to what the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. CANNoN] has to say in regard to the de- 
cision referred to. 
Mr. CANNON. 
hurriedly and later on took it under advisement. The reason 
which he gave on that occasion was that if debate was per- 
mitted on a motion to instruct conferees, it would indefinitely 


filibustering. 


and the motion to lay on the table, can protect itself at any 
time, 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CANNON. Certainly. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose the Chair were to rule that debate was 
in order, under what rule would debate follow? 

Mr. CANNON. Under the hour rule. 
Mr. DOWELL. 
the question of debate on the previous question is not before | 
the House. 


you can, not have but one point of order pending at a time. 

Mr. DOWELL. The motion for ordering the previous ques- 
tion is now made, and that question should be put to the 
House without debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has a right to 
make a parliamentary inquiry, and the Chair is trying to get 
some information in order to properly decide the matter. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cannon] 
is not making a parliamentary inquiry; he is making a speech. 
Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the Chair must put the question when it is made on the pre- 
vious question, and a parliamentary inquiry can not prevent 
the Speaker from putting that question before the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. I think that recognition for a 
parliamentary inquiry is entirely in the discretion of the 
Chair, 

Mr. DOWELL. Not when a motion for the previous question 
is before the House. 

Mr. WINGO. Yes; it is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks so and so 
rules. 

Mr. BEGG. If the Speaker will permit, I would like to 
direct the Chair's attention to the fact that the parliamentary 
inquiry made has nothing to do with the question before the 


Chair, gentlemen could rise in their seats and propound partlia- 
postpone a vote on the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would not permit 
There has been only one parliamentary inquiry submit- 


it and will decide it very shortly if the gentleman will permit, 


SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair simply recognized | 
_in order. 
This question has been brought to the attention of | 


Mr. WINGO. And I make the point of order, Mr. Speaker, | 


House, and, consequently, under the suggested ruling of the 
mentary inquiries to the Cheir all afterncon and in that way 


ted to the Chair and the Chair thinks he has a right to decide 
Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Is not the gentleman from Mis- 
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been appointed. Therefore, I submit to the Speaker that it ! 


be | 
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souri discussing the point ef order which the Chair has befere 


| him for consideration? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
a point of erder. The Chair is ready to rule. 

Mr. CANNON. If I may be permitted to proceed, Speaker 
Clark decided this point authoritatively in one of the last de- 
cisions he made as Speaker of this House—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I want to make a parliamen- 
tary inquiry. What I would like to inquire is how can the 
gentleman from Missouri talk to a point of order wnder a par- 


A parliamentary inquiry; not 


| liamentary inquiry made by the gentleman from Alabame. 


been able to find on this proposition, and that was by Speaker | 


_ cretionary with the 


view of the parliamentary situation suggested by the gentleman | 
| ing dilatory tactics in this House. 


Alabama [Mr. McDurrie] had the right to make his parlia- | 


Speaker Clark made that decision very. 


prolong the discussion of the question and give opportunity for | 
Of course, we know—and after consideration he | 
so decided—the House having at hand the previous question 


| 
| 


Now, Mr. Speaker—— | 
Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that | He then recognized Mr. Foster, of Illinois, for one hour. 


| 





The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is ready to rule-— 
Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, certainly the gentleman——— 
SeveraAt MempBers. Regular order! 

Mr. WINGO. Well, I will make a point of order that will be 
I make the point of order the previous question is 
not in order because it is not necessary. The motion is not 
debatable. On that point of order the gentleman from Missouri 
disagrees with me, and he can certainly be heard on that point 
| of order. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is dis- 
Chair, and at the present time and to a 
limited extent the Chair is willing to hear the gentleman. 

Mr. WINGO. I think it is understood that every Speaker 
has exercised his discretion to shut off debate only when it is 
evident that tactics are adopted for purely dilatory purposes. 
Nobody can accuse the gentleman from Missouri of ever adept- 
The only dilatory tactics 
have been those of gentlemen who do not want him to be heard. 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I will not take up much of the 
time of the House, but I believe such interest has been created 
on this point that I should call attention to the fact that an 
authoritative decision has been rendered on this identical 
question and has remained unchallenged since the Sixty-fifth 
Congress. In the closing days of that Congress conferees 
brought in a conference report on a bill validating war con- 
tracts. The report was ealled up by Mr. Dent, of Alabama, and 
Mr. Foster, of Illinois, made a motion to instruct conferees 
The debate on that occasion was participated in by some of the 
most eminent parliamentarians of the House, Mr. Mann, of 
Illinois, Mr. Cannon, of Hlinois, Mr. Crisr, of Georgia, and 
others. Mr. Cannon, of Dlinois, first announced that he de 


| sired to make a motion to instruct conferees, but later yielded 
| for that purpose to Mr. Foster, of Illinois, who moved to in- 


struct the conferees. The question as to whether the motion 
was debatable was then raised by Mr. Cannon, and Speaker 
Clark held that the motion to instruet conferees is debatable 
under the hour rule unless the previous question is ordered. 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wishes the gentle- 
man would let the gentleman from Missouri conclude, 

Mr. DOWELL. But I desire to make a point of order. The 
question now is upon the motion of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Bree] who made the motion for the previous question. 
The Chair recognized him. He made the motion and he was 
in order and there is no debate upon that question. This Is 
entirely out of order, and the Chair should put the motion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There has been a point of order 
mnmade against that, as the Chair understands it. 

Mr. DOWELL. Did the Chair recognize such a point of 
order? 

Mr. CANNON. Mr. Speaker, I have coneluded. I merely 
desired to call attention to the fact that the decision referred 
to was subsequently overruled. Of course, the question imme- 
diately before the House is one of recognition. [Cries of 
“Rule!” “Rule!” 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my point of order in 
order to let the Chair rule on the main question. 

Mr. DOWELL. The only question before the House is on 
the motion for the previous question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on ordering the 
previous question. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Garrett of Tennesse) there were—ayes 139, noes 105. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I demand the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 167, nays 143, 
answered “present” 1, not veting 120, as follows: 


(Roll No. 58) 

YEAS—167 
Ackerman Andrew Bailey Berger 
dkins Appleby Barbour Bixler 

Allen Arentz Beers 
Andresen Bacon Begg Bowles 
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Rowman 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Browne 
Surdick 
Burtness 
Burton 
Campbell 
Carpenter 
Cartier, Callf, 
Chalmers 
Chindbiom 
Christopherson 
C‘lague 

Cole 

Colton 
Cramton 
(Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Davenport 
Denison 
Dickinson, lowa 
lowell 

Dyer 

Baton 

Kiliott 

Klis 

Fairchild 
Faust 

Wish 
Fitzgerald, Roy G 
Vitzgerald, W. T. 
loss 

ree 

French 

Faller 

Purlow 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Aswell 
Ayres 
Rankhead 
Beck 

Heedy 

Beli 

Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex. 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bowling 
Rox 

Brand, Ga. 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Bulwinkle 
Busby 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carss 
Carter, Okla. 
Collier 
Collins 
Connally, Tex, 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Davis 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dominick 


Aldrich 
Anthony 
Auf der Heide 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Barkley 
Bloom 
Boylan 
Briggs 
Britten 
Brumm 
Butler 
Celler 
Chapman 
Cleary 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cox 

Coyle 

Cullen 
Darrow 
Davey 

Deal 

Drane 
Dempsey 
Dicksiein 
lbrewry 
Esterly 
rena 


Garber 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Givyon 
(oodwin 
Corman 
Creen, lowa 
Griest 
Iiale 
Ilail, Ind, 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Hardy 
Haugen 
Ilawley 
Ilersey 
Hickey 
Hilt, Md. 
loch 
Hogg 
llooper 
liouston 
Hudson 
Hull, William FE, 
Irwin 
Jenkins 
Kaha 
Kearns 
Keller 
Kelly 
Ketcham 
Klefner 
King 
Kirk 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lineberger 
NAYS 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Doyle 
Driver 
Edwards 
Bslick 
Evans 
Fisher 
Fulmer 
Gambrill 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garner, Tex. 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex, 
Green, Fla, 
Greenwood 
Ilammer 
Ilarrison 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hiill, Ala, 
Hill, Wash, 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Jacobstein 
Jeffers 
Johnson, Ky. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Jones 
Kincheloe 
Kunz 
Kvale 
Lanhain 
Lankford 
Larsen 
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Luce 
Meladden 
McLaughlin, Mich 
MeLeod 
Mactiregor 
Madden 
Mugec, N. Y. 
Magrady 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin, Mass. 
Me nges 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ohio 
Morgan 


Smith 

Snell 

Sosnow ski 
Speaks 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stephens 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Da. 
Strother 
Suminers, Wash. 
Swoope 
Taber 
Temple 
Thatcher 
‘Thompson 
Tilson 

Tolley 
Treadway 
Updike 


Newton, Mo, Vestal 

Parker Vincent, Mich, 
Patterson Volgt 

Pratt Walters 
Purnell Wason 
Ramseyer Watres 
Rathbone Watson 

Reece Wheeler 


Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, Til. 
Robinson, lowa 


White, Kans, 
Williams, 11, 
Williamson 


Robsion, Ky. Winter 
Rogers Wolverton 
Row bottom Wood 
Sanders, N. Y. Woodruff 
Scott Wurzbach 
Sears, Nebr, Wyant 
Seger Yates 
Simmons 

145 
Lea, Calif. Romjue 
Lee. Ga, Rubey 
Little Rutherford 
Lowrey Sanders, Tex. 
Lozier Sandlin 
Lyon Schafer 
MecClintic Schneider 
McDuffie Sears, Vila. 


McKeown 
McReynolds 
MeSwain 


Shallenberger 
Sinclair 
Spearing 


Major Stevenson 
Mansfield Sumners, Tex. 
Martin, La. Swank 

Mead Taylor, Colo. 
Milligan Taylor, W. Va, 
Montague Thomas 
Moore, Ky. Tillman 
Mooney Tucker 

Moore, Va. Tydings 
Morehead Underhill 


Morrow 

Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
O'Connell, N. Y, 
O'Connell, R. 1, 
O'Connor, La. 
Oldfield 

Oliver, Ala, 
Peavey 


Underwood , 
Vinson, Ga. 
Vinson, Ky, 
Warren 
Weaver 
Wefald 

White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 


Peery Williams, Tex. 
Quin Wilson, La. 
Ragon Wilson, Miss. 
Rainey Wingo 

Rankin Wright 


Reed, Ark. 
PRESENT "—1 


Byrns 


NOT VO 
Flaherty 
Fletcher 
Fort 
rear 
Fredericks 
Freeman 
Irothingham 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Gasque 
Gilbert 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Graham 
Griffin 
Hadley 
Hare 
Holaday 
Hudspeth 
Hull, Tenn, 
Hull, Morton D, 
James 
Johnson, Il. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash, 
Kemp 
Kendall 
Kerr 
Kiess 


‘ING—120 

Kindred Raybura 
Kurtz Rouse 
LaGuardia Sabath 
Lampert Shreve 
Lazaro « Sinnott 
Leblbach Smithwick 
Letts Somers, N. Y, 
Lindsay Sproul, Tl. 
Linthicum Stalker 


McLaughlin, Nebr. Steagall 


McMillan Stedman 
McSweeney Stobbs 
Magee, Pa. Sullivan 
Mills Swartz 
Morin Sweet 
Murphy Swing 


Nelson, Me. 
Newton, Minn, 


Taylor, N, 7, 
Taylor, Tenn, 


Norton Thurston 
O'Connor, N.Y. Timberlake 
Oliver, N.Y. Tincher 
Parks Tinkham 
Perkins Upshaw 
Perlman Vaile 
Phillips Vare 
Porter Wainwright 
Pou Weller 
Prall Welsh 
Quayle Woodrum 
Ransley Zihiman 


So the previous question was ordered. 
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The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 
Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr., 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


’ jyrns (against). 
Sinnott (for) with Mr. Cullen (against). 
Mills (for) with Mr. Drane (against). 
Fenn (for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 
Iehibach (for) with Mr. Linthicum (against). 
Esterly (for) with Mr. Cleary (against). 
Funk (for) with Mr. Gallivan (against). 
Sproul of Illinois (for) with Mr. Sullivan (against), 
Graham (for) with Mr. Griffin (against). 
Murphy (for) with Mr. Barkley (against). 
Johnson of INinois (for) with Mrs. Norton (against). 
Sweet (for) with Mr. O'Connor of New York (against), 
Ransley (for) with Mr. Upshaw (against). 
Golder (for) with Mr. Deal (against). 
trumm (for) with Mr. Auf der Heide (against). 
Aldrich (for) with Mr. Boylan (against). 
Bacharach (for) with Mr. Lindsay (against). 

Taylor of New Jersey (for) with Mr. Prall (against), 
Welsh (for) with Mr. Drewry (against). 
Coyle (for) with Mr. Chapman (against). 
Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Weller (against). 
Tincher (for) with Mr. Davey (against). 
Wainwright (for) with Mr. Stedman (against). 

Kurtz (for) with Mr. Goldsborough (against). 

Britten (for) with Mr. Ifudspeth (against). 

Cooper of Ohio (for) with Mr. Somers of New York (against). 
Butler (for) with Mr. Rayburn (against). 
Freeman (for) with Mr. Lampert 
Hiadley (for) with Mr. Parks (against). 
Magee of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Fletcher (against). 
Morin (for) with Mr. Celler (against). 
Perkins (for) with Mr. McMillan (against). 
Vrothingham (for) with Mr. Oliver of New York (against), 
Porter (for) with Mr. Lazaro (against). 
Stalker (for) with Mr. Dickstein (against). 
Johnson of South Dakota (for) with Mr. Gilbert (against). 
Timberlake (for) with Mr. Ilare (against). 
Dempsey (for) with Mr. LaGuardia (against), 
Anthony (for) with Mr. Quayle (against). 
Fort (for) with Mr. Connery (against). 
Shreve (for) with Mr. Bloom (against). 
Darrow (for) with Mr. Frear (against). 
Kendall (for) with Mr. Briggs (against). 
McLaughlin of Nebraska (for) with Mr. Kemp (against). 
Kiess (for) with Mr. Mooney (against). 
Perlman (for) with Mr. Smithwick (against). 
Zihiman (for) with Mr. Gasque (against). 
Phillips (for) with Mr. Kindred (against). 
Taylor of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Pou (against). 
James (for) with Mr. Sabath (against). 
Fredericks (for) with Mr. Woodrum (against). 
Johnson of Washington (for) with Mr. Cox (against), 
Swing (for) with Mr. Hull of Tennessee (against). 
Tinkham (for) with Mr. Kerr (against). 
Vaile (for) with Mr. McSweeney (against). 


against). 


9" 


~i 


Marcn 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote “no.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


Was the gentleman in the 


Hall listening when his name should have been called? 


Mr. BRIGGS. 
SPEAKER pro 


The 
qualify. 


I was not. 


tempore. 


The gentleman does 


not 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 


The question is on the mo- 


tion of the gentleman from Alabama to instruct the conferees. 
The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 


Mr. McDurrre) there were—ayes 91, noes 150. 


Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 145, nays 164, 
answered “present” 1, not voting 121, as follows: 
[Roll No. 59] 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Bankhead 
Beck 
Beedy 

Bell 

Black, N. Y¥. 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bowling 
Box 
Brand, Ga, 
Briggs 
Browne 
Browning 
Buchanan 
Bullwinkle 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carss 
Carter, Okla. 
Collier 
Collins 


Connally, Tex. 


Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 


YEAS—145 
Crisp Howard 
Crosser Huddleston 
Davis Jacobstein 
Deal Jeffers 
Dickinson, Mo. Johnson, Ky. 
Dominick Johnson, Tex. 
Doughton Jones 
Douglass Kemp 
Doyle Kerr 
Fdwards Kincheloe 
slick Kvale 
Evans Lanham 
Fisher Lankford 
Fulmer arsen 
Gambrill Lea, Calif. 
Gardner, Ind. Lee, Ga. 
Garner, Tex. Lowrey 
Garrett, Tenn. Lozier 
Garrett, Tex. Lyon 
Gasque McDuffie 
Gibson McKeown 
Green, Fla. MeReynolds 
Greenwood MeSwain 
Hammer Major 
Harrison Martin, La. 
Hastings Mead 
Hawes Milligan 
Hayden Montague 
Till, Ala, Mooney 
Hill, Wash. Moore, Ky. 


Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morrow 
Nelson, Mo. 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R. L. 
O'Connor, La. 
Oldfield 

Oliver, Ala. 


Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Sears, Fla. 
Shallenberger 
Sinclair 
Smithwick 


Speaks 
Spearing 
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Stevenson Tillman Warren Witson, La. 
Sumners, Tex. Tucker Weaver Wilson, Miss, 
Swank Tydings Wetald Wingo 
Swing Underhill White, Me. Wright 
Taylor, ¢ “olo. Underwood Whitehead 
‘Taylor, W. Va. Vinson, Ga. Whittington 
Yhomas Vinson, Ky. Williams, Tex. 
NAYS—164 
Ackerman Fltiott Kelly Rowbottom 
re Ellis Ketcham Sanders, N. Y. 
Alten Fairchild Kiefner Scott 
Andrew Faust Kirk Sears, Nebr. 
Appleby Fish Knutson Seger 
Arentz Fitzgerald, Roy G. Kopp Simmons 
Bacon Fitzgerald, W. 'T. Leatherwood Smith 
HRailey Foss lineberger Snell 
Barbour Free Luce Sosnowski 
Beers French MeFadden Sproul, Kans. 
Hegg Puller McLaughlin, Mich.S ns 
Berger Furlow MeLeod Strong, Kans. 
tixler Garber MacG regor Strong, Pa 
Btack, Tex, Gifford Madden Strother 
Boies Glypn Magee, N. ¥ Summers, Wash. 
Howles Goodwin Magrady Swoope 
Bowman German Manlove Taber 
Brand, Ohio Green, lowa Mapes Temple 
Brigham Griest Martin, Mass. Thateher 
Burdick Hale Menges Thompson 
Burtness Hall, Ind. Merritt Tilson 
Burton Hall, NX. Dak. Michaelson Tolle 
Campbell Hardy Michener Treadway 
Carpenter Haugen Miller Updike 
Carter, Calif, Ilawley Montaomery Vestal 
Chalmers llersey Moore, Ohio Vincent, Mich, 
Chindblen: Hhickey Morgan Walters 
Christopherson Hill, Md. Newton, Minn. Wason 
Clague tloch Newton, Mo. Watres 
Cole llogg Varker Watson 
~Colton Hooper Patterson Wheeler 
Cramton sateen Pratt White, Kans. 
Crowther Lluds« Purnell Williams, IIL 
Crampacker Tiull, Morton D. Ramseyer Williamsen 
Cwry Hull, William E. Rathbone Winter 
Davenport irwin Reece Wolverton 
Denison James Reed, N. Y¥. Wood 
Dickinson, lowa Jenkins Reid, IM. Woodruff 
Tiowell Kahn Robinson. Towa Wurzbach 
Dyer Kearns Robdsion, Ky. Wyant 
Katon Keller Rogers Yates 
ANSWERED “ PRESENT "—1 
Byrns 
NOT VOTING—121 
Aldrich Fenn Lampert Rouse 
Andresen Flaherty - Lazaro Sabath 
Anthony Fletcher Leavitt Shreve 
Aswell Fort Leh}bach Sinnett 
Auf der Heide Frear Letts Somers, N. Y. 
Bacharach Fredericks Lindsay Sproul, Il. 
Rechmann Freeman Linthicum Stalker 
Barkley Frothingham Little Steagall 
Bloom Funk MeClintic Stedman 
Boylan Gallivan McLaughlin, Nebr. Stobbds 
Britten Gilbert MeMillan Sullivan 
Broumm Golder McSweeney Swartz 
Busby Goldsberovgh Magee, i’a. Sweet 
Butler Graham Mansfield Taylor, N. J. 
Cetler Griffin Mills Taylor, Tenn, 
Chapman Hadley Merin Thurston 
Cleary ilare Murphy Timberlake 
Conner Holada Nelson, Me. ‘Tincher 
Connolly, Pa. Hudspeth Nelson, Wis. Tinkbam 
Cooper, Ohio Hull, ‘Tenn. Norton Upshaw 
Cox Jobuson, IL. O'Connor, N.¥, Vaile 
Cayle Johnson, Ind. Olver, N. Y¥. Vare 
Cullen Johnson, S. Dak. Parks Voigt 
Darrow Johnson, Wash. Perkins Wainwright 
Davey Kendall Perlman Weller 
Dempsey Kiess Phillips Welsh 
Dickstein Kindred Porter Woodrum 
Drane King Pou Ziniman 
Drewry Kunz Vrall 
Driver Kortz Quayle 
Esterly LaGuardia Ransley 


So the motion to instruct the conferees was rejected. 
The following pairs were announced: 
On this vote: 


. Byrns (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 
. Cullen (for) with Mr. Sinnott (against). 
. Drane fue with + Mills (against). 
Mr. St (for) with Mr. Fenn against). 
a icom ‘ 1A Mr. uy bach (egainst). 
. Cleary (for) w Ester foanieet 
. Gallivan for with Mr. 
. Sullivan (for 
. Griffin (for) with Mr. Gra my 
Barkley (for) with Mr. Murphy (a teat). 
re Norten (for) with Mr. Johnson of Illinois (against). 
Mr. O'Connor = ew York (for) with Mr. Sweet (against), 


tino (against), 


Mr. be ‘on Mr. Ransley (against). 

Mr. A ) with Mr. is (against). 

Mr. fone (for) with er Aldrich ( nst). 

Mr. Lindsay (for) with Mr. fan (against). 

Mr. Prali (for) with Mr. Ta New Jersey (against), 
Mr. Drewes (fer) with Mr. Welsh ( 

Mr. Chapman (for) with Mr. = le o et. 

ur. Wet er (for) ‘with Mr Mr. Connelly of Peaneytvanta (against). 
Mr. Stedinan (for) with, Me fs are cal it). 

Mr. Goldsboro (for) with Mr 

Mr. Hudspeth ) with Mr. Bretten ( 

Mr. Somers of New Yorn (for) with Me ae of Obio (against). 
Mr. Lampert (for) with Mr. Freeman ( Fe 
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. Parks (for) with Mr. Hadley (against). 

. Pieteher (for) with Mr. Magee of Pennsylvania (against). 

. Celler (for) with Mr. Morin (against). 

. MeMillan (for) with Mr. Perkins (against). 

. Oliver of New York (for) with Mr. Frothingham (against). 
- Lazaro (for) with Mr. Porter (against). 

. Dickstein (for) with Mr. Stalker (against). 

. Gilbert (for) with Mr. Johnson of South Dakota (against), 
. Hare (for) with Mr. Timberlake (against). 

. LaGuardia (for) with Mr. Dempsey (against), 

. Quayle (for) with Mr. Anthony (against). 

. Connery (for) with Mr. Fort (against). 

. Bloom (for) with Mr. Shreve (against). 

. Prear (for) with Mr. Darrow (against). 

. Kindred (for) with Mr. Phillips (against). 

. Pow (for) with Mr. Tay joe of Tennessee (against). 

. Woodrum (for) with } Predericks (against). 

. Cox (for) with Mr. Johnsen of Washington (against), 

. MeSweeney (for) with Mr. Vaile (against). 

. Aswell (for) with Mr. Butler (against). 

. MeClintie (for) with Mr. Golder (against). 

. Mansfield (for) with Mr. McLaughlin of Nebraska (against). 
. Driver (fer) with Mr. Zibiman ( inst). 

. Little (fer) with Mr. Kendall (against). 

. Hull of Tennessee (for) with Mr. Perlman (against). 

. Kunz (for) with Mr. Tinkham (against). 

. Sabath (for) with Mr. King (against). 

. Busby (for) with Mr. Kiess (against). 

. Nelson of Wisconsin (for) with Mr. Nelson of Maine (against). 
. Voigt (for) with Mr. Stobbs (against). 

Mr. ASWELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote “aye.” 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tirson). Was the gentle- 
man in the Flal) listening when his name should have been 
ealled ? 

Mr. ASWELL. I was not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman does not qualify. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Chair 
will appoint the conferees. 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed as conferees on the part of the House 
Mr. Woop, Mr. Wason, and Mr. Sanpirn. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendments 
bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 2830. An act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 
owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek at Wachapreague, 
Accomaec County, Va.; and 

H. R. 7732. An act amending act of March 4, 1925, for the 
relief of employees of the Bethlehem Steel.Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the coneur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 7482. An act to provide for conveyance of certain lands 
in the State of Michigan for State-park purposes; and 

H. R. 9688. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
construction, maintenance, and operation ef a bridge across 
Sandusky Bay at or near Bay Ridge, Ohio. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed the 
following order: 


Ordered, That the bill (H. R. 7823) to authorize the building of a 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Potomac River between Mont- 
gomery County, in the State of Maryland, and Fairfax County, in the 


State of Virginia, be returned to the House of Representatives in 
accordance with its request. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the Heuse of 
Representatives was requested : 

S. 3595. An act to authorize the exchange of certain patented 
lands in the Grand Canyon National Park for certain Govern- 
ment lands in said park. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Senate bills of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker's table and referred to its appropriate committees, as 
indicated below : 

S. 554. An act for the relief of Frank Grygla; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3595. An act to authorize the exchange of certain patented 
lands in the Grand Canyon National Park for certain Govern- 
ment lands in said park; te the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

H. R. 3925. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to enable 
the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal foot- 
ing with the original States "; 
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7732. An act amending act of March 4, 1925, for the 
ployees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. ; 
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H: R. 
relief of em 
and | 

Hi. R. 2830. An act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 
owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek, at Wachapreague, 
Accomac County, Va. 

ENROLLED SILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL | 
Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 

the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

It. R. 8910. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across | 
the White River ; 

H. R. 8909. An act granting the consent of Congress to the | 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; 

Ii. R. 8598. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana, to construct a bridge across the 
Bayou Bartholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Morehouse 
Parish ; , 

Hi. R. 8514. An act granting the consent of Congress to Mis- 
souri State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across 
Black River; 

Hl. R. 8040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont.; 

II. R. 7741. An act to construct a bridge across the Choctaw- | 
hatchee River, near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on State 
Roud No, 20; and 

Hi. R. 3925. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and | 
State government and be admitted into the Union on an equal 
footing with the original States.” 


THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Trrson). Under the special 
order of the House the Clerk will call the Private Calendar. 


CHARLES WALL 


The first business on the Private Calendar was the bill | 
(II. R. 1944) for the relief of Charles Wall. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the President is authorized to appoint 
Charles Wall a lieutenant commander in the United States Naval Re- 
serve Force, class 8 (in which grade and force he served honorably 
during the World War), and to retire him and place him upon the | 
retired list of the Navy with the retired pay and emoluments of that 
grade. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 8, after the word grade, insert: “Provided, That no 
back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall become due because of the 
passage of this act.” 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, there are a number 
of bills of this kind on the calendar, and I do not think it any use 
for anybody to try to stop them. Some are meritorious and some 
are not. I want to call the attention of the House to what 
you do in these bills and then the responsibility rests with the 
House. 

In every one of these cases we are putting the judgment of | 
the House as to promotion, assignment, and retirement above 
the judgment of the institution created by law to do that thing. 

| 


| 


We are substituting the judgment of the House for the judg- 
ment of that department. 

Now, I think there might be extenuating circumstances where 
an injustice would be done if there was no remedy beyond 
the law. But I think the number of bills we are putting 
through of this kind ought to cause the House to give serious 
consideration as to whether or not we ourselves are not doing 
an injustice. The House ought to consider whether or aot it is 
not violating in a way all the legal machinery for handling that 
class of cases. 

I am not even saying that that applies in this case. I shall 
not take the time to make a statement on every case. I think 
it is a serious proposition and ought to be indulged in only 
when the House has all the facts—when we undertake to pro- 
mote a lieutenant in the Army to a captain, or if a captain 
make him a major, and in the Navy give him a rank that he 
has not been able to qualify under the law, we ought to have 
all the facts that enter into the case. I want to emphasize 
again that conditions might arise whereby an officer might have 
an injustice done him under the law. I do think, however, that 
every Member of the House ought to give serious study to these 


| question, if he will give me his attention. 


| a submarine. 
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bills, because the first thing we know we will have a surplusage 
of officers and will destroy the effect of the machinery whic), 
we have created in the Army, the Navy, and the Marine Corps 
for the regulation of promotions. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. There is not a single bill from the 
Naval Affairs Committee that does what the gentleman says — 
that is, grant some higher promotion than the man is entitled to 
now. 

Mr. BEGG. 
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Of course, I have a lot of confidence in the gen- 


| tleman from Georgia and in what he knows about the Naya! 
| Affairs Committee. 


He has probably forgotten more abou: 


| that than I will ever know. 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I think the gentleman is mistaken 


| about that, but I do not want the House to get the idea that the 


Naval Affairs Committee is bringing in bills promoting officers 
because not a single bill which that committee has reported 
seeks to do that thing. We are trying to give them an op- 
portunity in certain cases to present claims before a medica] 
board. This officer was cited for distinguished service in fight- 
ing off a German submarine. If gentlemen will look into~ these 
cases, they will find some merit in each one of them. 

Mr. BEGG. I am not discussing that; I am willing to have 
the House act; but I would rather have the responsibility upon 
the House than upen myself. I am not discussing the )il! 


| which the gentleman has in mind except as one of a class. To 


make the case parallel, as I see it, suppose some institution 
outside of Congress were to come into the Congress and pick 


| somebody and say he should be placed on a committee higher 


than he stands now. 


That, to me, is parallel to what we are 
doing here. 


We have a perfect right to do it, but the serious. 


| ness of doing it is what I call to the attention of the House. 


I am perfectly willing to abide by.the decision of the House. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the motion. 
I want to ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson] a 
I know that there is 
merit in practically all of these bills and there is in this bill, 
but, for instance, what is the injury here? I do not find any 
specific evidence in the record. Why all the doubt as to 
whether the injury was incurred in the service or not? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I shall ask the gentleman from 
California [Mr. Lea], the author of the bill, to answer the 
question. 

Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, this particular man 
was qualified for this rank under the general law of 1921. He 
was broken down in health, completely so, in the service, and 
he has lost his right because he did not apply within the time 
that the law provided. 

Mr. BEEDY. Broken down in health is a pretty gevxera? 
statement. What was the matter with him, and what orobe 
his health down? 

Mr. LEA of California. He broke down in the service in 
command of a ship that had, among other things, a Agut with 
His health broke down completely. The exam- 
ining board finally found it was a disability incurted ir line of 
duty. He is now rated as totally permanently dsgoled by the 
Veterans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BEEDY. That was not the first finding, was it? 

Mr. LEA of California. That was not the &rst finding, but 


| it was the ultimate finding. 


Mr. BREDY. What was the question gheut it? 

Mr. LEA of California. Whether or ne the disability was 
incurred in line of duty. 

Mr. BEEDY. What was the trouble—indigestion, nervous 
breakdown, or what? 

Mr. LEA of California. I do not know the details of that. 
He broke down completely, and to-day he is a poor, ruined, 
tottering man. 

Mr. BEEDY. I believe we ought to give these boys the 
benefit of the doubt, but I think where we are proceeding along 
the lines to which my friend from Ohio [Mr. Bree] has directed 
attention, the House ought to be given the benefit of all of the 
evidence. There is no evidence here, so far as I can determine, 
of just what caused the breakdown of this man’s health. 

Mr. LEA of California. That was the finding of the board 
in the Navy Department. 

Mr. BEEDY. Was it something that he did while on shore? 

Mr. LEA of California. While he was in command of a ship. 

Mr. BEEDY. What happened while he was in command of 
that ship? 


Mr. LEA of California, He broke down, so that-he had to be 


taken from the service, and he has never recovered. He has a 
total permanent disability rating. 

Mr. BEEDY. Do I understand that during the engagement 
with this submarine something happened to him? . 

Mr. LEA of California. It was subsequent to that time. 

Mr. BEEDY. Where? 
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Mr. LEA of California. While he was in the service in 1919. 
Mr. BEEDY. During the engagement, or what about it? 
Let us have some more information about it. 

Mr. LBA of California. All I know about how it originated 
is what the department states in its letter; that this man was 
in the service for about two years, and then he incurred this 
disability and went to a hospital and stayed there a consider- 
able length of time, and finally his term of enrollment expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. It is not a pleasant duty to try to bring out 
this evidence or to in any way seem to oppose these bills, but I 
call the gentleman's attention to the fact that the department 
says this is bad legislation. There was a great question as to 
whether this disability occurred in the line of service. Frankly 
I want to line up in the gentleman’s favor, but I can not find 
anything to warrant it. 

Mr. LEA of California. How can I come here and give the 
gentleman information about a man’s physical condition 
when we have the certificate from the examining physicians 
of the Navy Department? 
tleman require? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will read the 
record carefully he will ascertain that his disability is so 
great at this time that he is receiving a total permanent dis- 
ability rating from the Veterans’ Bureau. That shows clearly 
the manner of his disability. 

Mr. BEEDY. What is it? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. He is now rated as permanently 
and totally disabled by the Veterans’ Bureau. As to the char- 
acter it is immaterial. 

Mr. SMITH. Answering the gentleman's question, attention 
is invited to the lower part of page 2; you will observe the 
following sentence from the letter from the Secretary of the 
Navy to the chairman, as follows: 





During the period from August, 1918, to December, 1919, he was ex- 
amined by five different boards of medical survey, and found to be 
unfit for duty by reason of a disability which was reported not to have 
been incurred in the line of duty. 


Mr. BEEDY. Exactly; not incurred in the line of duty. 
That was the verdict of fiye examinations, and now we have 
only one statement that disability was incurred in the line of 
duty, and I say it is a very questionable situation in my mind. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maine has expired. 

Mr. BEEDY. I ask for five additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. 


{After a 


sjureau. That is an indieation, and one that can hardly be 
questioned, that the man’s disability is of service origin. 
erwise he would not receive any compensation from the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is true; but in 
developed after five examinations that disability was not in- 
curred in the line of service. It seems to me a highly doubtful 
case, so much so I consider it my duty to bring out further 
evidence, and I have not yet been able to get anybody to say 
what the matter was or when the trouble started. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Evidently they have been able to satisfy 
the Veterans’ Bureau in this case. 

Mr. BEEDY. I think the House is entitled to the same kind 
of evidence to satisfy it fully that the Veterans’ Bureau has, 
and we have not got it. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Is it not a fact the Veterans’ Bureau does not 
rate a man as of total disability unless he incurred it in the 
line of service? 

Mr. BEEDY. 
understand—— 

Mr. UPDIKE. Would not the fact that the man has been 
rated as totally disabled by the Veterans’ Bureau indicate it 
was in the line of duty? 

Mr. BEEDY. To my mind, yes. 

Mr. UPDIKE. That is the best evidence to be presented. 

Mr. BEEDY. Once more I will ask somebody on the floor 
to tell me what is the matter with this man, when it happened 
and how it happened, and not ask me simply to accept some- 
body else’s conclusion. 

Mr. UPDIKE,. Does the gentleman himself believe that is 


Unless they think so; yes; but I do not 


material, what particular thing is the matter with him, as 
long as the Veterans’ Bureau says he was totally disabled in 
the line of duty? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; I want evidence, inasmuch as the House 
is asked to take further action in this matter. 
to accept somebody else’s conclusion, when—— 
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I do not want 


| Mr. LEA of California. 


What higher evidence does the gen- | 


The gentleman from Georgia has just | 
stated this man is rated as totally disabled by the Pension | 


Oth- | 
| Mr. MONTGOMERY. 


the meantime it has | 
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Will the gentleman accept the final 
determination of the medical board appointed by the Navy De- 
partment? 

Mr. BEEDY. I should be very glad to have that conclu- 
sion presented to the House in this report, with the facts on 
which it is based, so we might act intelligently upon it. 

Mr. LEA of California. That is the determination of the 
| naval board in this case? 

Mr. BEEDY. Please do not misunderstand me. As long as 
we are going to proceed to consider all these bills—and I am 
| taking up this time on this bill, as I do not wish to take up 
so much on the others—I think the House ought to be eareful 
to get all of the evidence possible in order to reach a proper 
conclusion. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from Maine will permit, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from California a question. 
Is this man a temporary officer or was he a Regular Army 
officer or naval officer, and if he was a regular naval officer 
why did he have to have a special measure——— 

Mr. LEA of California. He was in the Naval Reserves and 
} came within the terms of the act of 1921, but did not apply 
until after the period had expired. 

Mr. BEGG. Why did he apply; was it because he had five 
naval examining boards render a decision adverse to him, 
numely, that his disability was not due to line of service? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. If the gentleman will permit, his 
enrollment in the Naval Reserve expired in 1921. Five 
boards—or so many boards, I do not know exactly—-had 
passed on him and held his disability was not in line of duty. 

Mr. BEEDY. I yielded to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I thought the gentleman 
Ohio had concluded. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to call the attention of 
the House to the conclusion of the letter written after all this 
evidence that we have been discussing was under considera- 
tion by the Secretary of the Navy. He said in a letter dated 
December 17, 1925: ; 





from 


In view of the fact that this legislation 1s individual in character 
and not for the general good of the naval service, this department 
recommends that the bill H. R. 1944 be not enacted. However, the 
department would not be opposed to the enactment of general legisia- 
tion authorizing the retirement of officers in the Naval Reserve Force 
and former officers of the temporary Navy who are physically disabled 
by reason of disability incurred in the line of duty during the period 
from April 6, 1917, to March 3, 1921. If such general legislation 
were enacted, Mr. Wall would be entitled to consideration thereunder. 


in other words, the passage of this bill 
| precedent for a lot of other cases. 

| Mr. WOODRUFF. No. That precedent 
hundred times heretofore by this House. 
Mr. Speaker, 


would create a 


has been set a 


I move to strike out 
the last two words. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RamMsgeyer). The gentle- 
man from Oklahoma moves to strike out the last two words. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say that this 
bill discriminates in favor of the officer and against the enlisted 
man. I want to interpose the same objection to this bill that 
I interposed against a similar bill the last time this calendar 
was considered. 

The Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation have 
reported a bill to the House that takes into consideration 
just this kind of cases, and I think in deference to that com- 
| mittee we should first dispose of their bill, although in my 
| judgment I do not believe that the House will act favorably 
| upon that bill. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. 


If the committee of the House is 


| not going to pursue a general policy, then I should think that 


these committees ought not to bring in separate bills for sepa- 
rate individuals. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. ‘Exactly. In this particular instance 
the only argument that was urged in favor of the bill before 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation was that 
we have set a precedent and we are discriminating against 
these men whom we have excluded now because we have given 
others the benefit of special legislation. Now, you are enacting 
more special legislation. I do not believe that an officer is 
entitled to any more than an enlisted man for disability. In 
addition, as a matter of fact, I do not think that in many cases 
the officer is entitled to as much, because physical disability 
in the case of an officer is not the actual handicap that it is 
to many enlisted men. 

Mr. LEA of California. Do you not recognize the fact that 
at this session the House bas passed several bills of this same 
kind? 
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Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes; but not since this particular 
bill was reported out of committee. 

Mr. LEA of California. We are not establishing a precedent 
hy the passage of this bill, because we passed two of this kind 
on the last Private Calendar day. 


Mr. MONTGOMERY. Two wrongs or three wrongs or four 
wrongs or five wrongs do not make a right. I think this bill 
is wrong fundamentally. 


Mr. LEA of California. The gentleman is in favor of gen- 
eral legistation taking care of this class of men, is he? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No, sir. I am opposed to it. I think 
it is the most unfair thing that is being considered by Congress 
vt this time. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman state why? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Beeause it is a crass diserimination 
against the enlisted personnel in favor of the officers. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman tell the House just 
how it discriminates against the enlisted man? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will tell you just how it works. 
Tlere are two men of the same age, one an officer and one an 
enlisted man. Say they are both permanently disabled. If 
the officer is retired on his retirement ‘pay, he gets about $150, 
while the enlisted man gets only $100. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. How much would this particular man 
get under his retired pay? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Of course there is a difference be- 
tween the officer and the enlisted man, but you can not show 
any discrimination between them. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the regular service. 
regular service. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. In the Naval Reserve the officer 
recovers more than the enlisted man. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. In the bill that has been 
framed by the Committee on World. War Veterans’ Legislation 
there is no provision made for the emergency naval corps offi- 
cer or marine officer who was disabled but not retired before 
the act of 1921, so that in this particular bill before the House 
this man would not be included in that general legislation 
framed by the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, may I have five addi- 
tienal minutes? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. That is correct, is it mot? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is correct, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. So that if this emergency offi- 
cers’ retirement bill should be passed the way it now is, there 
would be a discrimination in favor of the Army officer as 
against these emergency Marine Corps and naval officers who 
were discharged from the service after the retirement pro- 
vision had been repealed. Is that not correct? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. That is right. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Certainly there is no reason 
at all for discrimination of that kind. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I want to eall the gentleman’s at- 
tention to this fact, as I understand it: There are just a few 
of these emergency Marine Corps and naval officers that did 
not take advantage of the provision in the general law. There 
are some eighteen hundred temporary Army officers shouting 
that they were discriminated against when Congress allowed 
this privilege to the Marine Corps and naval officers. When 
the bill that has been framed by the World War Veterans’ 
Legislation Committee is taken up I do not believe it will 
If we allow this to go through, then these eighteen 
hundred men will continue to shout * Discrimination!” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is no inconsistency 
involved in the advecacy of a general measure taking care of 
the Regular Army officer even if it would deprive a Marine 
Corps officer or a naval officer of the same benefit? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I say that the idea is wrong in- 
herently and intrinsically and natively I say we should not 
ndd to it. If this bill goes through and if the general bill 
to which I have referred goes through, I shall not raise any 
objections to future individual bills of this nature, but I de 
think it would behoove us to pause and wait in order to see 
what is going to be done with the general bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. But the gentleman dees think 
that if the Congress should include Army officers in accordance 
with this bill that the bill ought to be amended so as to 


This is not the 
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include naval officers and Marine Corps officers who have been 
left out of the measure? ; 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes. But I think the thing Congress 
ought to do is to repeal the law it has already enacted. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentieman will concede that tha 
general legislation he mentions will not cover cases like this 
in the Navy and Marine Corps? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. No; but this particular case addg 
another entity to the only argument that is made for what 
I consider very unwise legislation. The only thing they base 
their claims on is the fact that a precedent has been set and 
we should continue to follow the precedent. We are continu- 
ing to set precedent after precedent, precedent after precedent, 
and add more and more to this argument the 1,800 temporary 
emergency Officers are urging at this time. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I will be glad to yield to the geutle- 
man from Arkansas. - 

Mr. WINGO. There was so much confusion that I do not 
know whether I correctly understood the gentleman. Am I 
correct in my understanding that he said he was in favor of 
equal pay for the officer and enlisted man? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Oh, no. 

Mr. WINGO. I understood the gentleman to say that. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I said this, for the information of 
the gentleman from Arkansas: That I think the enlisted man 
is entitled to the same gratuity from the Government that a 
temporary Officer receives for any disability that is incurred in 
service. 

Mr. WINGO. Right on that point. If he is entitled to the 
same gratuity as an oflicer, why is he not entitled to the same 
pay as an officer? What is the moral distinction between pay 
and gratuity? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I think there is this distinction: There 
is a difference in the service of an enlisted man and an officer 
while in the service, but when they are disabled and when they are 
sent back to their own people, they are not a part of our Navy 
or of our Army, and then they stand. just exactly on the same 
footing. I said this when the calendar was considered before 
and a similar bill was being considered, and I say it now, if an 
enlisted man and an officer should go on the battle field and 
the fortune of war should dictate that they should both lose 
their lives, they most certainly would go to the same heaven 
or to the same hell, and where God Almighty makes no distinc- 
tion I do not think Congress should. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Oklxhoma has again expired. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the question 
that the gentleman from Arkansas has asked, it is well enough 
that we refer to our general pension laws. Let us take the 
pension laws as they affect the Spanish-American War veterans. 
The gentleman from Arkausas is well aware that an officer who 
served in the Spanish-American War as a volunteer or as an 
emergency officer and is on the pension roll now gets identically 
the same pension from the Government for equal disability as 
a private soldier gets. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In a moment. It has been the his- 
toric policy of this country from the days of the Revolution 
to make these pension benefits identically the same for the 
private soldier as for the officer. 

Mr. WINGO. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will in a moment. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman from Texas may think I agreed 
with the argument of the gentleman from Oklahoma, but I 
merely asked him for information, and he satisfied me when be 
brought the Lord and Congress together, I am always for the 
Lord, [{Laughter.} 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Now, Mr. Speaker, let us go farther. 
Let us take the Civil War veterans. We all know that when 
a Civil War veteran makes an application for a pension, re- 
gardless of whether he was an officer or whether he was a 
private soldier, he stands upon identically the same plane, and 
there has been a bill pending before committees and knocking 
at the doors of Congress for 50 years endeavoring to put the 
officers who served in the Civil War upon the retired list and@ 
pay them Army retirement pay instead of pensions. The Mem- 
bers are all familiar with that; but Congress has declined to 
enact any such law. 

Mr. SMITH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. The gentleman is mistaken in regard to pen- 
sions always being uniform, regardless eof rank. Asa matter of 
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fact, up until May 1, 1920, when Congress passed the service 
pension law, there was quite a difference between the pension 
allowed for the same disability to a private soldier and to an 
officer, and the same distinction applied to the widow of a 
private and the widow of an officer. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman inform me what 
the difference was. I confess I had always understood it was 
the other way. I wish the gentleman would tell us what the 
difference was, in my time. 

Mr. SMITH. 
rank of the men. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
difference? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. In the case of widows the pensions 
varied from $12 per month for a private’s widow to $30 per 
month for the widow of a lieutenant colonel and officers of 
higher rank. A captain’s widow received $20 and a major’s 
widow $25, and these rates now prevail in the Regular Army. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. At the present time and under the 
present law? . 

Mr. SMITH. Yes: at the present time, applicable to widows 
of Regular Army officers. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman is talking about Regular Army 
officers? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The gentleman is talking about Regcu- 
lar Army officers, is he not? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; and enlisted men as well. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am talking about enlisted men and 
officers who were members of the Army in the Civil War and the 
Spanish-American War and not members of the Regular Army. 
If I am in error I want to be corrected, but that is my under- 
standing. I contend that the present law is that all receive 
identically the same pension benefits. I know of no distinction 
whatever made between officers and enlisted men. 

Mr. SMITH. That is true, but only since May 1, 1920, when 
Congress passed the service pension law. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it not true that under our Veterans’ Bureau 
act those men get no more than a private for the same dis- 
ability? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. They do not get any more. The bene- 
fits are the same, and ought to be. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to make this further sug- 
gestion, that ever since the Civil War the officers have been 
urging this sort of retirement pay? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is my understanding. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. If we have been wrong, let us correct 
that wrong and correct the Civil Wur pension system, too. Let 
us be consistent. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEEDY. This man is already getting the treatment 
which is accorded others by the Veterans’ Bureau. Is the gen- 
tleman able to inform the House just how much it would in- 
crease his retirement pay if we granted him this rating which 
he is asking. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. My understanding is he would get 75 
per cent of the pay of a lieutenant commander in the Navy, 
which would probably give him ah annual compensation benefit 
of about $2,800 or $3,000. 

Mr. BEEDY. In addition to what he is already receiving? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. No; in lieu of what he is now re- 
ceiving. 

Mr. LEA of California. It would be $2,250. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am glad to be corrected. The re- 
port filed by the Committee on Naval Affairs did not show 
what the retirement pay would be. 


Can the gentleman tell us how much 


Mr. BEEDY. His retirement pay now amounts to what? 
Mr. LEA of California. He is getting from the Veterans’ 
Burean $1,200. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. TiLson). 
gentleman from Texas has expired. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
10 words. 

Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, much has been said 
here in reference to the disability of this man. I want to ask 


The time of the 


the Members of this House how many individual Members have 
g0t a single case through the Veterans’ Bureau, of total disa- 
bility, where the man has not had service connection and 
where his disability has not been connected with the service? 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 


There were different rates, according to the | 
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Mr. UPDIKE. In just a moment. It makes no difference 
what disability this man has, it makes no difference what the 
nature of his disability is- 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UPDIKE. In just a moment. The question is how he 
got the disability and is it connected with the service. If it 
is, he is entitled to the pension. 

In this particular case this man is asking to be placed upon 
the retired list at an additional grade at the measly sum of 
2,250 a year. I do not think any soldier who served in any 
branch of the service during the war would begrudge this 
soldier $2,250. 

Mr. BEGG and Mr. BEEDY rose. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I now yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BEGG. Then, following the logic of the gentleman, he 
is in favor of giving every disabled soldier $2,250? 

Mr. UPDIKE. Not exactly that. 

Mr. BEGG. I am in favor of every soldier getting the same 
as any one soldier. 

Mr. UPDIKE. It has been proven in this case that this man 
was injured in line of duty. 

Mr. BEGG. Well, regardless of that fact, there are plenty of 
boys under the Veterans’ Bureau down here who have been 
injured in line of duty and who are getting $100 a month. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Surely. ° 

Mr. BEGG. If you are going to pick out one of these men and 
give him an advanced grade and additional retirement pay, why 
not do the same thing for all of them. 

Mr. UPDIKE. But the gentleman from Ohio has stood on 
the floor of this House when other similar bills have passed 
and has made no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, no; the gentleman from Ohio never voted for 
a single one of them. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. But they have gone through the House. 

Mr. UPDIKE. You have made no effort to prevent their 
passage through the House; and why discriminate in favor of 
the Army as against the men who were in the Navy or the 
Marine Corps? 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit, I do not think the 
gentleman has correctly explained what I have done. I have 
never lent my acquiescence or my vote to a single one of these 
measures in this Congress or in any other Congress since I 
have been here, and I do not expect to. If the Congress wants 
to enact general legislation and give these privileges to all of 
them, and if a majority of the Members are for it, then that 
is all right, but I generally am not in favor of doing this for 
just one of them. 

Mr. UPDIKE. Every man has the same opportunity, never- 
theless, to lay his case before the Congress. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman from Oklahoma rise? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I would like to ask the gentleman 
from Indiana a question. The gentleman and I served in the 
same company during the war as enlisted men. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the gentleman had already yielded the floor and can not now 
yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. UPDIKE. I would be glad to yield if I had the floor. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. The gentleman from Indiana and I served in the 
same company during the war as enlisted men, I was at the side 
of the gentleman when he was wounded in battle, and I want 
to ask him whether he is in favor of letting an enlisted man 
have only $1,200 a year, when he is totally disabled, and pay 
officers $2,200 a year when they make the same sacrifice? That 
is what the gentleman is advocating. Does the gentleman want 
to tell his old friends and his old comrades he does not think 
they should have the same treatment and consideration from 
the Government that the officers have? 

Mr. UPDIKE. I do not think that is a fair question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Chair being in doubt, the 
House divided ; and there were—ayes 36, noes 34. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, that is close enough to have 
tellers. 1 ask for tellers. 








The question is on the passage 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
demands tellers. As many as are in favor of taking this vote 
by tellers will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Not a sufficient number and tellers are refused. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no 
quorum on the vote. Mr. Speaker, we can get at it in another 
wiy. I move to strike out the enacting clause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question now is on the 
passage of the bill 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand, but a motion to strike out 
the enacting clause is in order at any time. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr, Speaker, I make the point of 
order the House is dividing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is dividing now on 
the question of the passage ef the bill, and the ayes have cast | 
36 votes and the noes 34. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not force a roll call, so I withdraw | 
the point. 

So the bill was passed. 

WILLIAM CC. GRAY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(Hi. R. 5059) for the relief of William C. Gray. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the l’resident is hereby authorized, by and 
with the advice and consent of the Senate, to appoint Chief Machinist 
William C. Gray, United States Nayy, a Leutenant on the active list | 
of the Navy to date from August 3, 1920, and to take rank next after 
Lieut, James Madison Ober, United States Navy: Provided, That he 
shall be considered as having been appointed in the grade of lieutenant | 
in accordance with the provisions of section 4 of the act of Congress | 
npproved June 4, 1920 (U. S. Stat. L., vol. 41, ch. 228, p. 835): Pro- 
vided further, That the said Chief Machinist William C. Gray shall not 
be entitied to any increase in pay er emoluments prior to the passage 
of this act, 7 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike ont the last 
word. 1 want to eall your attention, gentlemen, to the direc- 
tion in which we are drifting. By a vote of 36 to 34 you have 
just made fish of one and fowl of another. You have granted 
the pay of $2,250 to one man who was disabled, while in ether 
cases just as meritorious you are granting pay of $1,200 a year. 

I want to call attention again to a significant fact. It was 
my colleague frem Texas [Mr. Brack] who took this floor 
in September, 1917, against the great Interstate Commerce 
Coumnittee which had reported almest unanimously the bill 
known as the war risk insurance measure. That bill, when it 
was originally brought into the House, contained provisions 
which would have given compensation benefits to the depend- 
ents of a private soldier who was killed in the service which 
would have been equal to a poliey of insurance of approxi- 
mately $10,000. To the dependents of a captain killed in the 
service, compensation benefits equal to a pelicy of insurance of 
$16,000 or $17,000 would have been paid, and so on up to the 
general, Under the terms of the bill as then written the com- 
pensation benefits to the dependents of a general would have 
been equal to a policy of insurance of at least $35,000. It 
was my colleague from Texas that took the floor and called 
attention to the fact that it was unjust and inequitable, and 
he made a fight and succeeded in putting in an amendment 
to the bill by a tremendous vote of the House, which said that 
when a man gave his life for his country, whether a general 
or a private, he was worth just as much to his widow as 
another, and each one of them should be paid equal benefits. 
That was the work of my colleague from Texas [Mr. Biack}. 

Now by a vote of 36 to 34 we have just passed a bill which 
grants $2,250 to one disabled man when in the Veterans’ Bu- 
reau are hundreds of men totally disabled to whom we pay 
only $1,200 a vear. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 
on that bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I voted against it, and I will say 
that I am consistently opposed to every one of these measures 
which seeks to make a discrimination. I do not believe there 
ought to be any distinction between a private and an officer 
when it comes to receiving compensation benefits at the hands 
of the Government for injuries which they have received in 
a common cause. 

Mr. UNDERHILI. 
wrong, I apologize. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have never voted in favor of one 
of these measures of the kind I have mentioned, and I am glad 
to have the gentleman from Massachusetts understand my 
attitude. He and I usually agree on matters of this kind, and 
I am glad we agree in this instance. | 

Mr. BLANTON. Now, gentlemen, I want to call attention to 
what is in this bill. Are you going to ignore what the Secre- ! 


bill | 








How did the gentleman’s colleague vote 


I agree with the gentleman; and if I am | 
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tary of the Navy and the department says about this legisla- 
tion? When our friend from California was asked about his 
bill a moment ago he said he knew only what the department 
had recommended. What does the department recommend in 
this bill? Secretary Curtis D. Wilbur, who has been a dis- 
tinguished chief justice of the Supreme Court of California, 
now Secretary of the Navy, says: 


This department has always been opposed to the enactment of lIegis- 
lation seeking to advance an officer in grade or rank, except possibly 
for some notably meritorious or highly distinguished conduct in battle. 
The case of Chief Machinist Gray does not fall within that category, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Texas has expired. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks that his time be extended for five minutes. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. SWING. Reserving the right to object—and I shall not 
object—I want to say that there are 250 bills on this Private 
Calendar, and if we all took time to debate them at length we 
would not get through, but with self-restraint in debate I think 


| we are going to be able to get through with most of the bills. 


However, I will not make any objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the gentleman from Texas will proceed, 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Texas a question. He 


| objected to the Barnegat Light bill which passed the Senate 


because it involved the transfer of Government property to the 
State of New Jersey. He has not withdrawn his objection to 


_ that and I can get no statement from him. So I am pleased 


to extend the gentleman's time providing he will allow me the 


| same courtesy. 


Mr. BLANTON. When the Barnegat proposition comes up, 
I am going to keep the gentleman from passing that bill if he 
puts it on that ground, because I make no deals of that kind 
on the floor. 

Mr. Speaker, am I recognized or not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection, 
and the gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BLANTON. I want to read further from what the Sec- 
retary of the Navy says. He says: 


The case of Chief Machinist Gray does not fall within that category. 


There was no meritorious service, no distinguished service, 
and what else does he say? 


In view of the foregoing and because of the fact that this proposed 
legislation is net for the general good of the naval service, the depart- 
ment recommends that this bill be not enacted. 


What are you going to do? Just run right over him? He ts 
the head of your Navy Department. Whither are we drifting 
on this situation? If this Naval Affairs Committee continues 
to bring in these bills indiscriminately as they have been doing 
for the last two years, we are going to watch them carefully. 
They are reporting too many of them. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am about through, but I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I would like to ask the gentleman if it is 
possible for him to watch these bills any more carefully than 
he has been doing for the last year or two? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it is. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I do not think it is. 

Mr. BLANTON. I thank the gentleman, for I consider that 
a compliment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. The bill that is before us is for the purpose of advanc- 
ing Chief Machinist William C. Gray to the rank of lieu- 
tenant. Some years ago, shortly after the war, I think in 1919 
or 1920, we advanced some 1,200 chief warrant officers or 
warrant officers to the rank of lieutenant. They were ad- 
vanced by wndergoing an examination. Mr. Gray failed, not in 
his examination, but on account of supposed disability to re- 
ceive that advancement. I have here a letter from his superior 
officer, Mr. Joseph F. Daniels, commander, United States Navy, 
retired, which letter reads as follows: 


Jamestown, R. I., February 8, 192%. 
To: Chief Machinist W. C. Gray, United States Navy. 
Subject : Appointment as lieutenant, United States Navy. 
Reference: Your letter of January, 1924. ‘ 

1. A survey of your record by the examining board of July, 1929, 
showed notations to the effect that you were physically incapacitated 
for all performance of duty, and this, if my memory serves me cor- 
rectly, was the controlling reason why the board did not recommend 
your advancement to a permanent lieutenancy at the time. 
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2. 1 remember your case very well and, as a member of the board, I 
voted in the negative in connection with your advaneement at that 
time, basing my view on the notatious on your record. I did not 
know you personally nor of your abilities and had only the simple rec- 
ords of the department before me. 

3. Later it was my pleasure to have you serve under my command en 
the U. S. 8S. Deneboia, and there I found that had there been any dis- 
ability such as to prevent you from doling all the duties of your grade 
as well as those of a lieutenant, these disabilities were wholly removed 
in so far as I could determine, basing my view on your ability to actu- 
ally perform the duties in question. 

4. From experience gained in intimate contact with you while serv- 
ing under my command, I feel that it would be a matter of simple 
justice to reopen your case and advance you to the grade ef Heutenant 
of the corresponding time as those officers occupying a place on the 
Navy list and of yeur grade at the time of the examination. 

5. I feel, viewing the matter from another standpoint, you deserve 
the sympathy and help from officers under whom you served. Assuredly 
you must have felt some sense of dissatisfaction with all things naval 
te see other officers of your time and grade placed over you. If you 
did feel any dissatisfaction, I am sure you did not show it. My per- 
sonal knowledge of the case is that you served loyally and whole- 
heartedly, even if you labored under a sense of injustice. I assure you 
that had I known of your ability to perform the duties of your office 
in the splendid manner in which I now know you are capable of doing, 
my vote for your advancement to the grade of lieutenant would have 
been in the affirmative. 

6. I am sure the Navy Department never willingly permitted an in- 
justice to any of its servants. I am equally sure that it shall not 
Jong permit an injustice to continue once it knows the facts in the 
case, and particularly since you have demonstrated your ability to actu- 
ally perform the duties of your office, and that it shall not be long 
before you are properly rewarded for services rendered. 

7. You have my best wishes for a speedy advancement wholly earned 
and deserved. 

JosrerpH F. DANIELS, 
Commander, United States Navy (Retired). 


The fact is that Congress passed a law which permitted the 
Naval Reserve officers to come within the retirement act for 
disability the same as regular Navy officers. Naval Reserve 
officers, therefore, are entitled to retirement for disability in- 
curred during the war. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, under the law these naval 
officers of the reserves are entitled to retirement. If any mis- 
take has been made that mistake was made by the Congress 
in passing that law which allows the Naval Reserves to ob- 
tain this retirement. Notwithstanding the remarks of my 
friend from Texas [Mr. BLanron], the Committee on Naval 
Affairs has gone into these bills very thoreughiy. Under the 
law these men would be entitled to this retirement, but there 
are certain technicalities and lack of proper action that have 
occurred which prevent them from coming within the law. 
The result is that you will never get from the Navy Depart- 
meut or the Secretary of the Navy a favorable recommenda- 
tion on any cases of this kind, because they do not come di- 
rectly under the law. While it would be justice to do it, yet 
the policy of the department must be adhered to, and that is 
to report unfavorably on all bills of this nature. The subcom- 
mittee that investigated and reported these bills are aware of 
that fact. We reported favorably on them notwithstanding 
they were not approved by the Navy Department. If it is 
the sense of Congress that we should not report favorably 
upon bills except upon the approval of the Navy Department, 
J am sure the members of the naval subcommittee will be 
glad to be so guided. 

Mr. LEA of California. 
yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Is it not true that the Secretary 


of the Navy has favored general legislation to take care of 
these cases? 


Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. LEA ef California. And therefore if all deserve this 
everyone deserves it. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I will say to the gentleman that general 
legislation has been recommended to the committee, but the 
committee thought best, instead of general legislation, to 


go 
into every case individually and find out the merits ef the 
particular case, 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yicid? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. As I understand, the gentleman's committee 
takes the position that the Navy Department, of course, is 
bound by the letter of the law. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. And they assume that where equity is te be 
done that is the province of the legislative bedy. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Absolutely. 

Mr. WINGO. And the gentleman’s committee thinks it 
would be better for the Public Treasury to go over each one 
of the cases and be sure that it is based on equity and set 
aside the technicality than it would be to pass a general law 
that would permit some people technically to come in that 
could not make a claim equitably before the committee with 
a special bill. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is our position. 

Mr. WINGO. In other words, that the committee can hold 
it down better by requiring each case to stand upon its own 
merits and to show there is particular merit in the case than 
to broaden it by the general law and let some in who would 
come in but whose equities would not entitle them to come in 
under the present situation. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is the position. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In other words, when the 
Navy refuses the request, this is the only process that a man 
can employ to get redress. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Absolutely, because the Navy Department 
can not grant equity in these cases. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And so the 
come to Congress? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes; and that places us in this position, 
of considering the bills and recommending their passage. If 
it is the feeling of Congress that we should not report these 
bills, I am sure that the committee would be very glad not to 
do it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman knows that he and my 
friend, Mr. Vinson of Georgia, would be the last two men in 
the House that I would criticize. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I believe so. 

Mr. BLANTON. I was just commenting on the great num- 
ber of these bilis that the committee was bringing in here. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. We have only three on the calen- 
dar. 

Mr. STEPHENS. We reported quite a number in the last 
Congress. They went throwgh the House but did not get to 
the Senate. Therefore, we had these bills, which passed the 
Heuse but failed to be considered in the Senate, reported out 
by our committee the beginning of this session. These are the 
bills that appeared on the calendar this session and have been 
considered thus far by the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. We spent practically all of the last caien- 
dar day on your bills. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Which indicates that our committee has 
been on the job and at werk attending te the business of the 
House. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I think quite generally I am 
in favor of all of these bills the committee has reported here, 
but I suggest there are only a few of us here and must of us 
seem to be in a very contentious frame of mind. 

Several Memepers. Oh, no! 

Mr. HOWARD. You wait now, [Laughter.] Mr. Speaker, 
I recall how it was that when we elected our splendid Speaker 
that he made a nice talk to us and asked everyone of us to 
help conduct the business of this House in an orderly and con- 
stitutional manner. I am one of those who premised to help 
him. I did not say it loud, but I said it to myself, that I would 
help him in every way I could. Now, a great deal of complaint 
has been made, and we have been pretty severely castigated 
this afternoon for passing a bill with less than 75 votes. I 
just want to direct the attention of the House that we are ‘not 
being true to our promise to the Speaker to help him conduct 
the business in a constitutional manner. That is all. [Laugh- 
ter.] 

[Cries of “ Vote!”] 

Mr. BHEDY. Mr. Speaker, before the vote I feel it my duty 
to call the attention of the House to this fact. Oricinally 
when the board passed ep this man’s case, as Secretary Daniels 
says is his recollection four years subsequentiy, that if his 
memory is correct the consideration which determined the vote 
was the physical disability of the man. Is there in this record 


man has te 


any evidence whatever that his physical ability is sufficient to 
qualify him to perform the duties in the rank and grade under 
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which he now desires to qualify except 


CONGRESSIONAL 


the statement fn a 
letter written in 1921 from the commanding officer of the 
steamship Kansas, which is as follows: “ He was recommended 
to promotion to the grade of lieutenant for which he was held up 


on secount of physical disability which apparently no longer 
exist No examination of him has since been made. No 
official board ever passed on his present physical condition. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. He is in the service— 

Mr. BEEDY. Is he performing the duties of this grade under 
whieh he now desires to be retired? 

vir. VINSON of Georgia. He is. 

Mr. BEEDY. I think I have accomplished my purpose in 
rising: the Hlouse has the information. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had insisted upon its amendments 
to the bill CEL R. 9341) making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
i927, and for other purposes, disagreed to by the House of 
Representatives, had agreed to the conference asked by the 
House the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
and had appointed Mr. Warren, Mr. Smoot, and Mr. OvERMAN 
as the conferees on the part of the Senate. 


on 


PRELIMINARY 
or 


EXAMINATION AND SURVEY 
THE PROPOSED 


Mr. GREEN of Florida. 


OF THE EASTERN SECTION 
ATLANTIC-MISSISSIPPI CANAL 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 


thereon, | 


| survey of the waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C 


sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing House | 


Memorial No. 6, of the Florida Legislature, being a memorial 
to the Congress of the United States of America asking that 
the preliminary examination and survey of the eastern section 


of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal be authorized, from | 


Apalachicole, Fla., via St. Georges Sound, and across the 


northern portion of Florida to Fernandina, Fla., on Cumber- | 


land Sound. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, why can not the gentle- 
man present it in the regular form? I object. 

Mr. BLANTON. 
This is 2 short memorial from the gentleman's State legisla- 
ture asking Congress to do something. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Why not present it in the usual manner? 

Mr. BLANTON. He is trying to do that here. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Can not he drop it in the basket? 

Mr. BLANTON. Ile wants the gentleman from Massachusetts 
to read it in the morning. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. What is the memorial on? 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. It is a memorial to the Congress of 
the United States of America asking that the preliminary 
examination and survey of the eastern section of the proposed 
Atlantic-Mississippi canal be authorized from Apalachicola, 
Fla., via St. Georges Sound, and across the northern portion of 
Florida, to Fernandina, Fla., on Cumberland Sound. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Worida [Mr. Green] 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks by incorporating 
therein the memorial referred to. Is there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If it is a matter of general legislation, I 
have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Florida. 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I insert a memorial of 
the Florida Legislature to the Congress of the United States 
asking that the preliminary examination and survey of the 
eastern section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal be 
authorized. 

The memorial is as follows: 


The gentleman from Florida 


Ilouse Memorial No. 6 to the Congress of the United States of America 
asking that the preliminary examination and survey of the castern 
section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi canal be authorized, from 
Apalachicola, Fla., via St. Georges Sound, and across the northern 
portion of Florida to Fernandina, Fla., on Cumberland Sound 


Whereas the improvement and development of our harbors and rivers 
to meet the ever-growing demands of the commerce of the country, both 
coastwise and inland, is not only the duty but the proper function of 
the Federal Government; and 

Whereas the construction of a barge canal from Cumberland Sound, 
Ga.-Fla,, to St. Georges Seund, Fia., will link the Atlantic Intracoastal 


The gentleman does not understand that. 


Mr. Speaker, under leave granted | 
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Waterway with the Mississippi River and the Gulf Intracoastal Water 
way extending westward from New Orleans, and thus completing the 
inland waterway from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, and furthermore 
linking, through the Mississippi River, the Great Lakes with the At- 
lantic Ocean at a port never closed by ice, and which would be 
untold advantage and value to the commerce of the Mississippi Valley, 
the Chattahoochee Valley, and to the Nation; and 
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of 


Whereas by routing a barge canal up the St. Marys River ana 
thence to St. Georges Sound some portions of existing rivers and 


streams in that section might be utilized and thus require the digging 
of only about 100 miles for such canal; and 

Whereas the construction of this canal would reduce the distauce 
between the Mississippi River and Cumberland Sound some 500 mites 
and avoid the dangerous straits of Florida, thus saving time and pos 


sible destruction of shipping to the extent of millions of dollars 


; find 
Whereas the legislature of Florida in 1921 created a permanent 
commission, designated the Florida State Canal Commission (ch. 857s 


Laws of Florida, Acts of 1921), to secure the resurvey and construction 
of this project, and this proposed barge canal has been indorsed anid 
approved by the Mississippi Valley Association (comprising 27 States), 
the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, the Southern Commercial 
Congress, and many other organizations; and 

Whereas under the river and harbor act of March 3, 1925. there was 


an appropriation and allotment for the preliminary examinations and 


+, Also 


waterway from Charleston to Winyah Bay, 8. C., as well as the wate: 
way between Beaufort, N. C., and Cumberland Sound, thus completing 
the entire inland-waterway surveys of the Atlantic coast from Boston 
to Florida; and 

Whereas an appropriation was also made, under the river and harbor 
act aforesaid, for the intracoastal waterway from New Orleans, La., to 
Galveston, Tex.; and 

Whereas the preliminary examination and survey of the western see 
tion of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal, from New Orleans, LL... 
to the Apalachicola River, Fla., via Mobile Bay and Pensacola Bay, was 
authorized by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1925, for the pur 
pose of securing a depth suitable to the economical operation of self- 
propelled barges; and said act further authorized the survey to be con 
tinued to Columbus, Ga., with the view of establishing barge service 
between Columbus, Ga., and New Orleans; and the inland route from 
Mobile Bay, Ala., is now open for barge traffic to New Orleans; and 

Whereas the cost of the construction of a barge canal from Cumber 
land Sound, via St. George’s Sound, to Mobile Bay would not compare 
with the permanent benefits to general commerce to be gained there- 
from: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the Sen- 
ators and Representatives from the State of Florida in the Congress of 
the United States be, and they are hereby, respectfully requested and 
urged to make every effort to have the preliminary examination and 
survey made of the northern route across Florida from Cumberland 
Sound to St. George’s Sound, and thence to the Apalachicola River, 
Fla., to definitely locate the route of the Atlantic-Mississippi Canal so 
as to provide an all-inland route through existing rivers, sounds, and 
bays between Cumberland Sound and the Apalachicola River, there to 
connect with the western section of this project extending to the Mis- 
sissippl River at New Orleans: Be it further 

Resolved, That the secretary of state of the State of Florida be re- 
quested to furnish each of the Senators and Representatives aforesaid 
a copy of this memorial, and that he also send a copy of this memorial 
to the President of the United States, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Secretary of War. 

Approved this 14th day of May, A. D. 1925. 

JoHN W. MarTIN, Governor. 


Srate or FiLonripa, 
OrFice or SECRETARY OF STATE. 
I, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 6, as passed by the Legislature of the State of 
Florida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial on 
file in this office. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March, A. D. 1926. 


[SBAL.] H, Chay CRawrorp, 
Secretary of State. 


WILLIAM ©. GRAY 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the time time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes appeared to have it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The SPEAKER. A division is demanded. 
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The question was taken; and fhere were—ayes 44, noes 14, 
So the bill was passed. 
The SPEAKBPR. The Clerk will report the next Dill. 


THOMAS VINCENT COREY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(11. R. 6202) for the relief of Thomas Vinvent Corey. 

The tifle of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKDR. 
tion of chis bill? | 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKBR. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of section 6 of the naval appro- | 
priatien act, appreved July 12, 1921, as provided that the application 
for retirement of officers of the Naval Reserve Force and temporary | 
pflicers of the Navy who have heretofore incurred, or who may here- 
after incur, physical disability in line of duty in time of war, shall be | 
filed with the Secretary of the Navy not later than October 1, 1921, 
pe, and hereby is, waived in the case of Ensign (temporary) Thomas 
Vineent Corey, United States Navy, inactive, and” his case is hereby 
authorized to be considered and acted upon under the remaining pro- 
visions of said section if his application for retirement is filed not 
later than 60 days from the approval of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. I move at the end of the Dill to 
strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following: 
“ Provided, That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall 
become due because of the passage of this act.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an amend- 
ment, which ‘the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brack’ of Texas: At the end of the bill | 
strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That no back pay, allowances, or emoluments shall become due 
beeause of the passage of this act.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
paragraph. 

I want to ask the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Vinson], 
wLo reported this bill, why a report on this bill from the Secre- 
tary of the Navy was left out of the commitiee report? 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I will state to the gentleman from 
Texas that the report that I have—— 

Mr. BLANTON. I have the report that the gentleman filed 
bere on January 5, 1926. It leaves out the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Navy on this bill. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I can not answer the gentleman 
as to why it is left out. There is no intention to conceal any- 
thing. All the facts are set out in the report as submitted to 
the House. 

Mr. BLANTON. 








Well, the gentleman in his report does give 
us this inkling of what the report contains. He Says: 

Although the letter from the former Secretary of the Navy, under 
date of February 7, 1924, states that there is nothing of record tn the 
department to show that Mr. Corey suffered any physical disability 


his part that he incurre@ some stomach disorder, the following affidavits 
from some of the leading citizens of Richmond County, State of New 
York, show conclusively that Mr. Corey was in perfect health when 
he entered the naval service, and his medical reeord (which is 
hereby made a part of this repert) will show that Mr. Corey was fre- 
quently in the hospital. 


That shows that the Secretary of ‘the Nayy reported that 


there was no record of any disability. | _ 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. I would state to the gentleman 
from Texas that that is what the record shows, and it is stated 
in here. 


So far as the Secretary’s report to the committee is | 


concerned, it was to the effect that there is no hospital record | private Calendar bills. 
showing that the man was treated at all. But, as a matter of | goj 


fact, the record discloses that he was admitted to the hospital. 

Mr. BLANTON. I hope for the benefit of the few Members 
who do look into these bills that the one acting for the various 
committees in reporting these bills will put in all of the evi- 
dence that comes from the department. We ought at least to 
have that before us; and when the Secretary of the Navy makes 
reports we, who vote these bills into laws, ought to have the 
right to see those reports. 

I realize that this bill can not be stopped. There is a well- 
oiled machine here composed of Democrats and Republicans 
who have bills on this calendar who are voting together. They 
are standing together here. It is a matter of self-preservation 
to them. We ruster 34 votes agaist 36. The Members who 
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here, and 
This bill 


have bills on this calendar have two majority 
therefore it is useless for us to try to stop them. 
will be passed. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. 
the last word. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia is recognized. 

Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, in reference to the 
statement ef the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON], the 
The attitude 
of the department was that there was no record. But, as a 
matter of fact, the hospital records of the Navy Department 
are to the contrary. This is what this bill does: This bill 
merely gives this man an opportunity to appear before a 
medical board, and if he can convince the medical board, then 
the bill operates in his favor. But he has got to go before a 
medical beard to be examined and have it shown by examina- 
tion that he was injured in line of duty. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. All he has to do is to prove 
to the medical board that he has got this disability. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, a few days ago some Members 
were very ambitious to work here on Saturday afternoon until 
dark. I suggest to the floor leader that we either have a 
quorum or go home. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. It is now 5 o'clock. 4 

Mr. WOODRUFF. You do not want to penalize the ambi- 
tious spirits that are here, do you? 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman is personally interested, I 
would be willing to stay here until midnight to go throngh 
the calendar. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Can the gentleman from Connecti- 
cut tell us what is his purpose with reference to the Private 
Calendar? 

Mr. ‘TILSON. It is my hope that these bills may have an 
opportunity for consideration. It seems to me, from the ex- 
perience of this afternoon, that the plan which we have been 
earrying out to-day has not worked very well. Some other 
plan will probably have to be insisted upon, possibly unani- 
mous consent, but evidently, with all the bills on this calendar, 
it would take us several weeks to complete them at the rate 
we have been going this afternon. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman from Connecticut 
yield? 

Mr. TYILSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think this, that some of the bills 
we have had ‘before ws this afternoon were of the kind about 
which there would be a contest. I think if you go down to the 
next bill you will have passed those bills about which there 
is any contest and some greater headway will be made. 


Mr. Speaker, 1 move to strike out 


Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
to me? 
Mr. TILSON. Yes. 


Mr. BEGG. I shewld like to ask the floor leader if there is 
any reason why he should not say to the House, “ Yes; we are 
going through the Private Calendar”? 

Mr. TILSON. That is my intention, to give an opportunity 
for the consideration of these bills, and I tried to do it to-day. 

Mr. CURRY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CURRY. Of course, we can go through the Private 
Calendar on the proposition of unanimous consent; but are we 
going to get an opportunity to consider these bills and vote on 


em? 

Mr. TILSON. Tam not certain. If we should take an hour 

on each one of these bills it is only a question of arithmetic to 

show the impossibility. Therefere, 1 do not wish to make a 
iise that I am going to give consideration to all of these 

It can not be done at the rate we are 

ng it this afternoon. 

Mr. CURRY. ‘That is exactly what I expected. 

Mr. TILSON. Well, that is true. 

Mr. CURRY. Of course, if three or four Menibers on both 
sides of the aisle take up an hour and do not observe the five- 
minute rule, but spenk three or four times on each bill, we can 
never get through. But there is ne geod reasen in the world 
why we could not consider all of these bills and vete on them 
if they will confine themselves to the time that is permitted 
under the rules, namely, five minutes. One man talked 45 min- 
utes on one bill when he was entitled to only 5 minutes. Of 
course, the committees ought net to be expected to waste all of 
their time in considering these matters and go into the details 
of reporting these bills if two or three men get up and by tutk- 
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ing more than the time allotted to them stop their passage. 
There may be some bills which ought not to pass, but every bill 
that is reported from a committee should be given considera- 
tion. 

Mr. OCONNELL of New York. And voted up or down. 

Mr. CURRY. Yes. I do not think it is fair to the calendar 
to have a few people take up so much time when they are under 
the five-minute rule. They could say what they have to say in 
opposition to a bill or in favor of a bill in five minutes and then 
let us vote 

Mr. CRAMTON., 
for a suggestion ? 

Mr. TILSON, 

Mr. CRAMTON,. To-day was set aside for the consideration 
of the Private Calendar, but it was half past 3 before time 
wis given for the Private Calendar. Only three bills, and 
those of a controversial nature, have been considered. Having 
passed those controversial bills, if we should continue until 
5 o'clock it is very possible that some appreciable progress could 
be made with the calendar. Under these conditions, and having 
lost three and a half hours of the day that was set aside for 
this purpose, it would seem to me we could stand to continue 
until 5 o'clock. 

The SVEAKER. 


Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield 


Yes, 


The Clerk will call the next bill. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of no quorum. 
Mr. REECE. Will the gentleman withhold that for a mo- 
meut? 


Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to ask unanimous con- 
sent to amend the report made on the bill H. R. 2676. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent to amend the report filed on the bill H. R. 2676. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman from Ohio withhold 
his point of no quorum for a moment? 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Next Friday is the regular day on which 
the Committee on Claims would be allowed to function if we 
were going to hold a session. Can the floor leader tell me 
whether we will adjourn over Good Friday or not? 

Mr. TILSON. I can not tell the gentleman, because there 
are a number of things coming up next week, the length of 
time required to consider which is very uncertain. Therefore 
in making up the program for next week I have left consider- 
able leeway. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If we do not have our regular day, will 
the gentleman give the Committee on Claims some other day? 

Mr. TILSON, As I have stated, I hope to give all these 
committees an opportunity to have their bills considered; and 
if the membership of the House will cooperate with the floor 
leader, this can be done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Since we have had notice served on us 
that we can not proceed any further to-day, I would suggest 
there are a number of bills on this calendar that have been 
passed through the House two or three times. They affect 
old men, who may die at any time. If we are going to do 
them any good in this session of Congress, the bills should be 
sent to the Senate in time to receive consideration in that body 
at this session. 1 wonder, then, if we can not continue to-day 
any longer? Or, if another half hour is too much to-day, if 
the gentleman from Connecticut will not ask unanimous con- 
sent for a meeting one evening next week for the consideration 
of this calendar, so that these bills may have somewhat of ar 
chance in this session of Congress? In this entire session up 
to the present we have only considered about 50 bills on the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. TILSON. The genileman will bear me witness I have 
attempted on a number of occasions to have consideration given 
these bills. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman from Connecticut will 
realize that three and a half hours were taken off of the front 
end of to-day, which was set aside for this calendar, and now 
the gentleman’s assistant, the gentleman from Ohio, is chopping 
off the other end. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
leader will yield to me—— 

Mr. TILSON. I have not the floor. This is all by unani- 
mous consent, so that the gentleman has quite as much right 
to the floor as I have. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Then I ask unanimous con- 
sent to say that some of us have bills we have not had an 
opportunity of bringing before the House in the last 13 or 14 
months, in regard to which there will be no controversy. It 


Mr. Speaker, if the floor 
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does not seem quite a fair proposition when we sit here for q 
week or 10 days listening to general debate, and when we are 
promised we shall have an opportunity of considering these 
bills to-day, that we should be deprived of that opportunity, 
If there are any who are not able to stay, why can they not be 
excused and let us continue for half an hour or so? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, in order to grant the ambitious 
desires of those who wanted to work until 9 o'clock Saturday 
night, I withdraw my point of order, and they can work on 
just as long as they want. 

JOHN H. COWLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bil! 
(H. R. 949) for the relief of John H. Cowley. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws, benefits, 
or privileges conferred upon honorably discharged soldiers John H 
Cowley shall hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably 
discharged from the military service of the United States as a private 
serving in the Fourth Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry on the 
ist day of July, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or pension 
shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


GEORGE HUGHES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 5673) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to issue 
letters patent to George Hughes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc.,, That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to issue letters patent to George 
Hughes, of Monticello, White County, Ind., for the following-described 
lands, to wit: Lot 1, section 28, township 28 north, range 3 west, sec- 
ond principal meridian, Indiana, 3.43 acres. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 3, after the word “that,” insert “upon the payment 
therefor at the rate of $1.25 per acre.” 

Page 1, line 5, strike out “ George Ilughes" and insert “ George K. 
Hughes.”’ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill author. 
izing the Secretary of the Interior to issue letters patent te 
George K. Hughes.” 

GRANTING LANDS TO AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSIONERS FOR 

FOREIGN MISSIONS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4810) granting and relinquishing title to certain lands in the 
State of Washington to the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to the tract of land known as the Whitman Mission, 
described as claim 37, township 6 north, range 35 east, Willamette 
meridian, and claim 38, township 7 north, range 35 east, Willamette 
meridian, containing approximately 646.89 acres, be, and the same are 
hereby, granted and relinquished to the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, a corporation, its assigns and successors in 
interest, including equitable owner, and that the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior is hereby authorized and directed to execute a proper instrument 
to carry out the purposes of this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 12, strike out the word “ owner” and insert in lieu 
therecf the word “ owners.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 1 offer the following amend- 
ment: 

On page 2, line 4, after the word “act,” strike out the period, insert 
a colon, and add the following proviso: “Provided, That all mineral 
rights in and to said land are hereby reserved to the United States.” 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. BLANTON: Page 2, line 4, after the word “ act,” 
strike out the period, insert a colon, and add the following proviso: 
“Provided, That all mineral rights in and to said land are bereby 
reserved to the United States.” 


Mr. BLANTON. There are 640 acres of land, and there could 
be $100,000,000 worth of oil on it. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
MARY M. PRIDE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(UH. R. 2797) for the relief of Mary M., Pride. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the title of Mary M. Pride in and to frac- 
tional section 13, township 4, range 13 west, east of the Chickasaw 
boundary line, containing 13.81 acres, Colbert County, Ala., be, and the 
same is hereby, quieted and confirmed, and patent therefor shall issue 
to the said Mary M. Pride. 


The following committee amendment was read as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: 

“That the title of Mary M. Pride in and to fractional section 15, 
township 4 south, range 13 west, Huntsville meridian east of the 
Chickasaw boundary line, containing 13.81 acres, Colbert County, Ala., 
be. and the same is hereby, quieted and confirmed, and patent therefor 
should issue to the said Mary M. Pride upon the payment of $1.25 
per acre and the furnishing of a satisfactory abstract of title or other 
evidence showing that the land is free from adverse claims.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN H. BARRETT ET AL, 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
Rh. 615) for the relief of John H. Barrett and Ada H. Barrett. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to John H. 
Barrett and Ada H. Barrett, parents of Willett C, Barrett, late leu- 
tenant, United States Army, the sum of $223.25 in full settlement for 
personal property of said Lieut. Willett C. Barrett lost in transit in 
Yrance following this officer's death. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


NORA B. SHERRIER JOHNSON 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2761) for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier Johnson. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That upon the payment therefor at the rate of 
* $1.25 per acre, the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized, in his discretion, to issue a patent, as hereinafter limited, 
tov Nora B. Sherrier Johnson, for the following described lands: Lots 
2, 8, and 4, section 24, township 4 north, range 6 east, Boise meridian, 
Idaho, containing 73.03 acres, withdrawn in connection with the Boise 
irrigation project, Idaho: Provided, That there be reserved to the 
United States all ofl, coal, or other minerals in the land and the right 
to prospect for, mine, and remove the same: Provided further, That 
the mineral deposits so reserved shall not be subject to prospecting, 
location, or patent, unless and until restored to disposition under the 
mining laws by express order of the Secretary of the Interior. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ISSUANCE OF PATENTS TO BOYLE COMMISSION 
IDAHO 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(Hi. R, 4681) providing for the issuance of patents to the 
Boyle Commission Co, for block No. 223, town site of Heyburn, 
Idaho. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etco., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to issue a patent under the act of April 16, 
1906 (34 Stat. p. 116), and the act of June 27, 1906 (34 Stat. p. 519), 
to the Boyle Commission Co., for block No. 228, town site of Heyburn, 
Idaho, without requiring any further payments on account of the pur- 
chase price fixed for said land: Provided, That, except for the reduec- 
tion thus made in the purchase price, the issuance of patent shall be 
Subject to all the conditions and limitations of the aforesaid acts of 
April 16, 1906, and June 27, 1906. 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. Before this can be consummated, as I understand it, the 
department will demand proof that this Boyle Commission Co. 
is a corporation? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. Is it now a corporation? 


CO., HEYBURN, 
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Mr. SMITH. I would not say that it fs, but the department 
in administering the law will secure the information that it 
desires. 

Mr. BEEDY. It may be the same individual acting in various 
individual capacities. 

Mr. SMITH. That is a matter that the department will look 
into before they settle the account. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


SYLVESTER DE FOREST 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7409) to correct the military record of Sylvester De Forest. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That In the administration of the pension and 
homestead laws and the laws governing the National Home for Disabled 
Volunteer Soldiers, or any branch thereof, Sylvester De Forest shall 
hereafter be held and considered to have been honorably discharged 
from the military service ef the United States as a private of Company 
E, First Regiment Michigan Volunteer Cavalry, on the Ist day of May, 
1865: Provided, That no pension shall accrue prior to the passage of 
this act. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Line 10, after the word “ pension,” insert the words “ pay or bounty.” 

The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


MAJ. HARRY WALTER STEPHENSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (TL. R. 
8502) authorizing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter 
Stephenson, United States Army, retired, to the position and 
rank of major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the United States 
Army. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter Stephenson, 
United States Army, retired, to the active list of the Army after ascer- 
taining that he is qualified for the active service therein; and to com- 
mission him, by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, as an 
additional number in the Coast Artillery Corps, United States Army, 
in the rank, grade, dnd position on the promotion list held by him at 
the date of his retirement, November 26, 1922: Provided, That no back 
pay or allowance shall accrue as a result of the passage of this act. 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out 
the enacting clause of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, that is going to take some 
time. It is now 10 minutes to 5, and I think that we ought 
to quit. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, there seems to be some oppo- 
sition to this bill, and I ask unanimous consent that the bill 
may be passed over and hold its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object to 
that, but this is one of the bills that I think ought to be 
contested. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill retain its place on the calendar and be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan has already 
made that request. The gentleman from Michigan asks unanit- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed over and retain 
its place on the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no personal interest in the bill whatever, but on ac- 
count of the absence of my colleague and because of the situa- 
tion at this time I would not feel like agreeing to that request. 
Other bills have been contested this afternoon of just this 
same nature, making practically the same provisicns, and 
they have been acted upon. I feel I should object. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, it is now 10 minutes to 5. 
I make the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan that the bill be passed over and 
retain its place on the calendar? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears no objection. 

Mr. REECH. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that I shall 
have to object. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
the objection comes too late. 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair waited for an appreciable time 
and then announced there was po objection, and therefore, the 
bill was passed over, 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I made the objection a while 
ago, if { remember correctly. At least, I think I did. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman from Tennessee objected. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands the sitwation, 
ihe gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Reece] objected when the 
question was first put. The Chair waited for some time 
again aud then put the question again. He then waited for 
quite an appreciable time, not knowing whether or not the 
gxentieman from Tennessee desired to renew his objection. The 
geutieman from Tennessee did not renew his objection, There- 
fore, the Chair declared that no objection had been heard. If 
the gentieman from Tennessee thinks that under the circum- 
stances, having objected once, he should be recognized to 
object again, the Chair will recognize him for that purpose. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I certainly do not want to appear 
unfair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman 
from Tennessee to object, if he so desires. 

Mr. REECE. Mr. Speaker, I shall not object, but I do think 
that is an unfair request. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


JOHN A, DOUGLAS 


The next biil on the Private Calendar was the bill (HL. R. 
G80) for the relief of John A. Douglas. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any laws con- 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol- 
diers John A. Douglas, who was a member of Company G, Twenty- 
second Regiment Michigan Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held 
and considered to have been discharged honorably from the military 


service of the United States as a member of that organization on -the’ 


18th day of February, 1865: Provided, That no back pay, pension, 
or allowance shall be held to have accrued prior to the passage of 
this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


ERNEST ¥. CHURCH 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(TH. R. 616) for the relief of Ernest F. Church. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
freasury net otherwise appropriated, to Ernest F. Church, formerly 
boatswain, United States Naval Reserve Force, the sum of $249.48, 
for necessary expenses while on naval recruiting duty during March, 
April, and May, 1917. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


WILLIAM FRIES, DECEASED 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(Hi. R. 962) for the relicf of the estate of William Fries, de- 
ceased. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, this bill involves $35,000, and 
ought not to be passed under this atmosphere but ought to go 
ever, and I am forced to make the point of order of no quorum 
at this time. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, this 
postmasier was dead and buried three months before this rob- 
bery. It was a burglary. Five men went in there and bur- 
glarized this safe, blew up this safe, and took these stamps, the 
stamps which were in the custody ef the postmaster. The 
new postmasier had net been appointed, and the department 
thoroughly leoked over this and absolutely agrees that this 
is a meritorious bill, and I hope the gentleman will not—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Having called it to the attention of the ma. 
jority floor leader that this bill involves $35,307.80—if he wants 
to let it go through, all right. I have done my duty in calling 
attention to it. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman always does his duty; but if 
the justice of the claim is clearly established, I should not 
stand in the way because it happens to be a large sum. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have seen the gentleman's party fighting 
here on the floor for two hours against a $2,000 or §3,000 
proposition. 

Mr. TILSON. If it were not a just claim, it should be 
fouglit, even though it were but a dollar. 

Mr. BLANTON. But this is $35,000. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the genfleman yield for a moment, please? 

Mr, BLANTON, I yield the floor, 
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Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I want to say for the benefit of 
those here present that I have been over this bill. At no stage 
has anybody ever raised any question about the payment of {}\. 
amount of money involved here. It has never been claime| 
that there was any negligence in caring fer the stamps in ques- 
tion. They were kept in a proper safe; the safe was properly 
locked, both the inner and outer doors. At 2 o'clock in {ho 
morning five burglars broke in and burglarized the safe. Tho 
postmaster died; the Government, not his estate, should stand 
the loss. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
have one in the same position. 
Mr. BEEDY. Iam taking one bill at a time. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the, Postmaster General be, and he is herely, 
authorized and directed to credit the account of William Fries, formerly 
postmaster at Alton, IIL, in the sum of $35,307.80, due to the United 
States on account of postage stamps and war revenue stamps which 
were lost as th® result of burglary on May 12, 1924, and the sum of 
$35,307.80 is hereby appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated for the payment of said claim. 

The committee amendment was read, as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the figures “ 1924” strike out the remainder of 
the paragraph. 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
the third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


By unanimous consent Mr. Kirk was granted leave of absence 
for 10 days, on account of sickness in his family. 


ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


I appreciate that because | 


Mr. TILSON. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o’clock and 59 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, March 29, 
1926, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 29, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agricultural relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend and supplement the merchant marine act of 1920 
and the shipping act of 1916 (HL. R. 8052 and H. R. 5369). 

To provide for the operation and disposition of merchant ves- 
sels of the United States Shipping Board Emergency Fleet Cor- 
poration (H. R. 5895). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

414. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation 
for the Treasury Department fer the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1926, $35,000; also a draft of proposed legislation affecting 
an existing appropriation (H. Doe. No. 283) ; to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

415. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a re- 
port from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and survey of Passaic River, N. J., above Montclair and Green- 
wood Lake Railway Bridge (H. Doc. No. 284) ; to the Commit- 
tee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed, with illus- 
trations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTERS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UPDIKE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 3763. A 
bill to prevent delay in the promotion of officers of the Navy 
and Marine Corps; without amendment (Rept. No. 677). Re- 
ferred to the Committee ef the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
8048. A bill to provide for the leasing of public lands in 
Alaska for fur farming, and for other purposes; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 678). Referred to the Committee of tle 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 
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Mr. GAMBRILL: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10752. 
A bill to authorize the construction of necessary additional 
buildings at certain naval hospitels, and for other purposes ; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 679). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. J. Res. 174. A joint resolution providing that no perma- 
nent building shall be erected in East Potomac Park solely for 
tourist-camp purposes pending the selection of a more suitable 
site: without amendment (Rept. No. 6SO). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2479. 
An act to declare a portion of the battle field of Westport, in 
the State of Missouri, a national military park, and to author- 
ize the Secretary of War to acquire title to same on behalf of 
the United States: with amendment (Rept. No. 681). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. H. R. 3859. <A bill to validate certain declara- 
tious of intentions: without amendment (Rept. No. 693). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Committee on Claims. S. 453. 
An nct for the relief of Belle H. Walker, widow of Frank H. 
Wakler, deceased, and Frank E. Smith; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 682). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. 8, 530. An act 
for the relief of the owners of the steamship Basse Indre and 
all owners of cargo laden aboard said vessel at the time of her 
collision with the steamship Housatonic; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 683). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Hlouse. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2255. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas Jefferson Shropshire ; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 684). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
I. R. 3378. A bill for the relief of Randolph Foster William- 
son; with amendment (Rept. No. 685). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WALTERS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4580. A bill 
for the relief of the Moran Towing & Transportation Co. ; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 686). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. 
bill for the relief of Theodore W. Goldin; 
(Rept. No. 687). 





H. R. 5275. A 
with amendment 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


Ilouse. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
5332. <A bill for the relief of T. Luther Pinder: with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 688). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R. 7306. <A 
bill to extend the time for institution of proceedings authorized 
under Private Law No, 81, Sixty-eighth Congress, being an act 
for the relief of Henry A. Kessel Co. (Inc.) ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 689). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
liouse, 

Mr. KELLER: Committee on Claims, H. R. 7403. A bill 
for the relief of John E. Luby, of New Bedford, Mass. ; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 690). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Claims. H. R, 7524. A bill 
for the relief of Neil Mullane; with amendment (Rept. No. 
691). . Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. H. R. 8564. 
A bill for the relief of Lewis J. Burshia; without amendment 
(Rept. No, 692). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 10767) for the 
erection of a tablet or marker to be placed at some suitable 
point at Alfords Bridge, in the county of Hart, State of 
Georgia, on the national highway between the States of 
Georgia and South Carolina, to commemorate the memory of 
Nancy Hart; to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10768) for the erection of a tablet or 
marker to be located at the heme place of Nancy Hart in 
Elbert County, State of Georgia, on War Womans Creek, be- 
ing near Dyes and Wills Ferries, and what was then known 
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as Fish Dam Ford on Broad River, to indicate where Nancy 
Hart lived during the American Revolution; to the Committee 
on the Library. ‘ 

By Mr. KIRK: A bill (1H. R. 10769) providing for a mine 
rescue station and equipment at Hazard, Ky.; to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 10770) to make unlawful 
the acceptance or solicitation of campaign or political funds, 
under certain circumstances, the acceptance of pay for politi- 
cal help, the acceptance of certain Federal positions secured 
by parties after making such payments or donations, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (H. R. 10771) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. the right 
to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at Little 
Falls, in the State of Minnesota; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10772) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924: to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SINNOTT (by departmental request): A bill (FL. R. 
10773) to authorize acquisition or use of public lands by States, 
counties, or municipalities for recreational purposes; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 10774) to amend section 15 
of an act entitled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts 
respecting copyright,” amended March 4, 1909; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 10775) to provide for the dis- 
tribution of the publications entitled “ Diseases of the Horse” 
and “ Diseases of Cattle’; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10776) authorizing States 
to enact quarantine laws; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bili (H. R, 10777) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to establish experimental routes for the 
handling of certain farm products under certain conditions at 
certain rates, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 10778) to provide retirement 
for licensed officers of the United States Army Transport Serv- 
ice; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FROTHINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 10779) to authorize 
the award and supply of service medals to individual soldiers 
as prescribed by Army Regulations for the rendition of certain 
services; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (H. R. 10780) to reimburse the 
State of Wisconsin for moneys advanced by it on account of the 
United States Government in the mobilizing, recruiting, and 
mustering: constructing and maintaining mobilization camps 
and equipping and supplying the Wisconsin National Guard for 
the Mexican border service and in the war against Germany; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (TI. R. 10781) to fix the amount to 
be contributed by the United States toward defraying expenses 
of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. BOX: A bill (H. R. 10782) relating to the purchase 
of quarantine stations from the State of Texas; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. WELSH: A bill (H. R. 10783) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Delaware River at or near 
Burlington, N. J.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A Dill (H. R. 10784) providing for a Presi- 
dent’s plaza and memorial in the city of Nashville, State of 
Tennessee, to Andrew Jackson, James K. Polk, and Andrew 
Johnson, former Presidents of the United States; to the Com- 
mittee on the Library. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 216) relative 
to the dam across the Kansas (Kaw) River at Lawrence, in 
Douglas County, State of Kansas; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: Resolution (H. Res. 192) for the consid- 
eration of H. R. 10554 to fix the salaries of certain judges of 
the United States; to the Committee on Rules. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 10785) to provide a 
preliminary survey of Neuse River, in North Carolina, with a 
view to the control of its floods; to the Committee on Flood 
Control. 

By Mr. ANTHONY: A bill (H. R. 10786) granting an in. 
crease of pension to Carrie M. Fuller; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. ATAJEN: A bill (H. R. 10787) for the relief of 
Sterling Morelock ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (1. R. 10788) authorizing 
payment of reward due Frank J. Snow for apprehension of 
J. K. Giles, alias John C. Laird; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DEAL: A bill (H. R. 10789) to provide for examina- 
tion and survey of Kastern Branch of Elizabeth River, Va., 
with a view to deepening channel; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. FALRCHILD: A bill (H. R. 10790) for the relief of 
Abraham H. Tompkins; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARDNER of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 10791) granting 
an increase of pension to Susan Everdon; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HAYDEN: A bill (H. R. 10792) for the relief of 
Lewis W. Crain; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUSTON: A bill (H. R. 10793) for the relief of 
George E. Megee; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (EL. R. 10794) granting an 
increase of pension to Annie Richards; to the Committee on 
Invalid Peusious. . 

By Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 10795) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary Parmele; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10796) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Anderson ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10797) granting an increase of pension 
to Catherine Klein; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HI. R. 10798) granting an increase of pension to 
Della E. Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 10799) granting an increase of pension to 
Jatherine Connor; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (1. R. 10800) granting an inerease of pension to 
Anna Kennedy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (Hl. R. 10801) granting an increase of pension to 
Catherine Whittleton ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10802) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice J. Neal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10803) granting an increase of pension to 
lucy A. Phillips ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10804) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Seiford; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10805) granting an increase of pension to 
Flerence Tripp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KIXMP: A bill (H. R. 10806) providing for a survey 
of the Amite River, La., with a view to the control of its floods; 
to the Committee on Fleod Control. 

By Mr. LOWREY: A bill (H. R. 10807) to provide for pay- 


ment of the amount of a war risk insurance policy to the bene-| 


ficiaries designated by Lieut. Lewis Wesley Kitchens, deceased; 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 10808) granting a pensien 
to Wdward F. Reyher; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 10809) granting an increase 
of pension to John W. Beckett; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (HH. B. 10810) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Godett; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10811) granting an increase of pensien to 
Cornelia J. Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 10812) granting a pension 
to Albert R. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. RAGON: A bill (FI. R. 10813) for the relief of Finas 
M. Williams; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10814) granting 
an inerense of pension to Flera A. Tripp; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINNOTT: A bill (H. R. 10815) for the relief of J. 
Frank Adams: to the Committee on Irrigation aml Reclamation. 

By Mr. WILSON of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 10816) for the 
relief of the estate of the late Dr. W. A. Cox; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (FH. R. 10817) granting a pension to Mary A. 
Chadwick: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10818) granting an increase of pension to 
Wiley Stewart; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (1H. R. 10819) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary Ann Grice; to the Committee on Pensions. 





PETITIONS, ETC. 7 


Under clause 1 of Rule XX, petitions and papers were laid B 


on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
1518. By Mr. BACHARACH: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Atlantic City, Philadelphia, etc., opposing the passage of House 
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bills 7179 and 7822, compulsory Sunday observance; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1514. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of the John Stockton 
Woman's Relief Corps, No. 157, New Haven, Mich., urging that 
legislation be enacted at an early date granting increase jy 
pension to our Civil War veterans; to the Committee on In alid 
Pensions. 

1515. By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: Petition of the Ohio 
Livestock Cooperative Association, requesting that no redue- 
tion be made and if possible an increased appropriation be 
granted Federal market news service, and for eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1516. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Railway Business 
Association, protesting against proposed changes in the or- 
ganization of the Interstate Commerce Commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1517. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of H. R. Bygrave, 11 
Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., reeommending early and fayor- 
able consideration of Heuse bill 7907, to increase salaries of 
Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1518. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, opposing Senate bill 2808, amending the interstate 
commerce act; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

1519. By Mr. KING: Resolution by the official board of Ver- 
mont Street Methodist Episcopal Church, of Quincy, Tl., re- 
affirming their support of the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States and the Volstead Act; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

1520. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of citizens of Choctaw 
County, Ala., opposing compulsory Sunday observance in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

1521. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Abraham & Straus (Inc.), of Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the 
Kendall bill (H. R. 4478) as legislation only benefiting en- 
velope manufacturers; also opposed to the Merritt bill (H. R. 
3904) aud the Vestal bill (H. R. 2649) because the responsi- 
bility and penalty is transferred from the manufacturer or 
vendor, where it rightfully belongs, to the retailer, an inno- 
cent party; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

1522. Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, favoring the increase salary legislation for 
Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1523. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of sundry citi- 
zens of the United States, against compulsory Sunday observy- 
ance; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1524. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Na- 
tional City, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 
7179, for compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

1525. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents 
of Saginaw County, Mich., opposing compulsory Sunday ob- 
seryvance in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1526. By Mr. WILLIAMSON: Petition of C. G. Olson and 
sundry other citizens ef Hot Springs, 8. Dak., protesting 
against the passage of any bill providing for compulsory Sum- 
day observance in the District of Columbia; to the Commiitee 
on the District of Columbia. 


SENATE 
Monnay, March 29, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 27, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to enable 
me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICB PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. _ 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Cameron Eage Goff 
Bayard Capper Edwards Gooding 
Bingham Caraw. Fernald Greene 
Blease Copelan Ferris Hale 
Borah Couzens Fess Harveld 
Bratton Cummins Pileteber Harris 
Curtis Frazier Fiefin 

Broussard Dale George ltowell 

ce = Gillett Johnson 
Batler Dil (Glass Jones, Wash. 





Kendrick Moses Reed, Pa. Swanson 
Keyes Neely Robinson, Ark, Trammell 
King Norris Robinson, Ind. Tyson 

La Pollette Nye Sheppard Wadsworth 
McKellar Oddie Shipstead Walsh 
McLean Overman Shortridge Warren 
MeMaster Phipps Simmons Watson 
Me Nary Pine South Weiler 
Maytield Pittman Smoot Wheeler 
Means Ransdell Stanfield Williams 
Metcalf Reed, Mo. Stephens Willis 


Mr. PITTMAN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Ithode Island [Mr. Gerry] has been confined to his bed by ill- 
ness for the past 10 days, which accounts for his absence from 
the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
pegwoop] is absent on account of illness, 
sunouncement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arkan- 
sas yield to me to enable me to make a statement that will not 
yequire more than five minutes? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
California. 

LANDS IN LOWER CALIFORNIA PENINSULA 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, this morning in the Wash- 

jngton Post, in the New York World, and I presume in other 
newspapers a story is printed concerning the acquisition by 
the Japanese of a strip of land 100 miles long and 40 miles 
wide on the Lower California peninsula. It would be, of 
course, premature for me to comment on the articles at this 
time. They come to us, however, with all the verisimilitude of 
truth, and they deal with a sufficiently grave and important 
situation that we ought to know exactly the facts. I recall 
very distinctly the Magdalena Bay incident, the resolution 
which was adopted at the instance of the late Senator Ledge, 
and the declaration made by the late Secretary of State, Mr. 
<nox,. 
’ At this time, sir, however, without dealing at all with the 
question that is presented, except by way of inquiry, I want 
to ask the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations 
if he will not at the earliest time convenient call that commit- 
tee together for the purpose of ascertaining exactly what has 
transpired in the matters mentioned? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think this is a matter about 
which we should know the exact and full facts. I shall be 
very glad to call the committee together either to-day or 
to-morrow to discuss the question of how we shall ascertain the 
facts. 


I desire to state that my colleague [Mr. Un- 
I ask that this 


I yield to the Senator from 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate: 

H. R. 615. An aet for the relief of John H. Barrett and 
Ada H. Barrett; 

li. R. 616. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church; 

H. R. 680, An act for the relief of John A. Douglas; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of John H., Cowley; 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of the estate of William 
Tries, deceased ; 

H. R. 1944. An act for the relief of Charles Wall; 

H. R. 2761. An act for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier 
Johnson ; 

Hi. R. 2797. An act for the relief of Mary M. Pride; 

H.R. 4681. An act providing for the issuance of patent to 
the Boyle Commission Co. for block No. 228, tewn site of Hey- 
burn, Idaho; 

H. R. 4810. An act granting and relinquishing title to certain 
lands in the State of Washington to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and for other purposes; 

Il. R. 5059. An act for the relief of William C. Gray; 

ll. R. 5673. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue letters patent to George K. Hughes ; 

- R. 6202. An aet for the relief of Thomas Vincent Corey; 
anc 


Ii. R. 7409. An act to correct the military record of Sylvester 
De Forest. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

Ti. R. 2830. An act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 


owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek, at Wachapreague, 
Accomac County, Va.; and 
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H. R. 7732. An act amending act of March 4, 1925, for the 
relief of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Pa. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. WARREN presented: memorials numerously signed by 
sundry citizens in the State pf Wyoming, remonstrating against 
any modificatién of the prohibition law, which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. METCALF presented resolutions adopted by the House 
of Representatives of the State of Rhode Island, which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


State or Rwoper IsLanp, Kere., 
IN GENERAL ASSEMBLY, 
January Session, A. D. 1926. 

Resolution (HH. 508) of the house of representatives recommending to 

Congress the passage of legislation to amend the national prohibition 

act, as supplemented, in respect of the definition of intoxicating 

liquor, provided that said bill shall be amended by adding thereto 

a referendum clause requiring that said legislation shall be referred 

to the people for vote thereon 

Whereas there is now pending in Congress Senate bill No. 33, entitled 
“A bill to amend the national prohibition act, as supplemented, in 
respect of the definition of intoxicating liquor”: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the house of representatives respectfully requests 
the Senators and Representatives of Rhode Island in the Congress of 
the United States to give their ardent support to said Senate Bill No. 
33, or legislation with a like purpose, provided that said bill shall be 
amended by adding thereto a referendum clause requiring that said 
legislation shall be referred to the people for vote thereon, and to 
use their efforts to secure the early passage of this legislation by the 
Senate and House of Representatives of the United States; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That copies of this resolution be transmitted by the recorcd- 


ing clerk of the Louse of Representatives to the Senators and Repre- 


sentatives of Rhode Island in Congress. 

I, Wayne H. Whitman, recording clerk of the house of representa- 
tives, hereby certify the above to be a true copy of the resolution 
passed March 25, 1926, by the house of representatives. 

Wayne H. WHITMAN, 
Recording Clerk. 
In Trg [louse OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


March 25, 1926. 
Read and passed. 


Tuomas J. MeGavrer, Clerk. 


Mr. FLETCHER presented the following memorial of the 
Legislature of the State of Florida, which was referred to the 


Committee on Commerce: 


House Memorial No. 6, to the Congress of the United States of America, 
asking that the preliminary examination and survey of the eastern 
section of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal be authorized, 
from Apalachicola, Fla., via St. Georges Sound, and across the 
northern portion of Florida to Fernandina, Fla., on Cumberland 
Sound 
Whereas the improvement and development of our harbors and 

rivers to meet the ever growing demands of the commerce of the coun- 

try, both coastwise and inland, is not only the duty but the proper 
function of the Federal Government; and 
Whereas the construction of a barge canal from Cumberland Sound, 

Ga.-Fla., to St. Georges Sound, Fla., will link the Atlantic Intra- 

coastal Waterway with the Mississipp! River and the Gulf Intra- 

coastal Waterway extending westward from New Orleans, and thus 
completing the inland waterway from Cape Cod to the Rio Grande, 
and furthermore, linking, through the Mississippi River the Great 

Lakes with the Atlantic Ocean at a port never closed by ice, and which 

would be of untold advantage and value to the commerce of the Mis- 

sissippi Valley, the Chattahoochee Valley, and to the Nation; and 

Whereas by routing a barge canal up the St. Marys River and 
thence to St. Georges Sound some portions of existing rivers and 
streams in that section might be utflized, and thus require the dig- 
ging of only about 100 miles for such canal; and 

Whereas the construction of this canal would reduce the distance 
between the Mississippi River and Cumberland Sound some 500 miles, 
and avoid the dangerous straits of Florida, thus saving time and the 
possible destruction of shipping to the extent of millions of dol- 
lars; and 

Whereas the Legislature of Florida in 1921 created a permanent 
commission, Cesignated the Florida State Canal Commission (chap- 
ter 8578, Laws of Florida, acts of 1921), to secure the resurvey and 
construction of this project, and this proposed barge canal has been 
indorsed and approved by the Mississippi Valley Association (com- 
prising 27 States), the Atlantic Deeper Waterways Association, the 

Southern Commercial Congress, and many other organizations; and 
Whereas under the river and harbor act of March 3, 1925, there 

was a0 appropriation and allotment for the preliminary examinations 
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and survey of the waterway from Norfolk to Beaufort Inlet, N. C., also 


waterway from Charleston to Winyah Bay, 8. C., as well as the water- 
way between Beaufort, N. C., and Cumberland Sound, thus completing 
the entire inland waterway surveys of the Atlantic coast from Boston 
to Florida; aad 

Whereas an appropriction was also made, under the river and har- 
bar act, aforesaid, for the intracoastal waterway from New Orleans, 
La., to Galveston, Tex.; and 

Whereas the preliminary examination and survey of the western 
rection of the proposed Atlantic-Mississippi Canal, from New Orleans, 
Ia., to the Apalachicola River, Fla., via Mobile Bay and Pensacola Bay, 
was authorized by the river and harbor act of March 3, 1925, for the 
purpose of securing a depth suitable to the economical operation of 
self-propelled barges; and said act further authorized the survey to 
be continued to Columbus, Ga., with the view of establishing barge 
rervice between Columbus, Ga., and New Orleans; and the inland 
from Mobile Bay, Ala., is now open for barge traffic to New 
Orleans; and 

Whereas the cost of the construction of a barge canal from Cum- 
berland Sound, via St. Gcoorges Sound, to Mobile Bay would not com- 
pare with the permanent benefits to general commerce to be gained 
therefrom: Therefore be it : 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of Florida, That the Sena- 
tors and Representatives from the State of Florida in the Congress 
of the United States be, and they are hereby respectfully requested 
and urged to make every effort to have the preliminary examination 
and survey made of the northern route across Florida from Cumber- 
land Sound to St. Georges Sound and thence to the Apalachicola 
River, Fla., to definitely locate the route of the Atlantic-Mississippi 
Canal so as to provide an all-inland route, through existing rivers, 
sounds, and bays, between Cumberland Sound and the Apalachicola 
River, there to connect with the western section of this project ex- 
tending to the Mississippi River at New Orleans; be it further 

Resolved, That the Secretary of State of the State of Florida be 
requested to furnish each of the Senators and Representatives afore- 
said a copy of this memorial, and that he also send a copy of this 
memorial to the President of the United States, the Secretary of the 
Navy, and the Secretary of War. 

Approved this 14th day of May A. D. 1925. 

JOHN W. MARTIN, Governor. 


route 


STATE OF FLORIDA, 
OFFICE OF SECRETARY OF STATE. 
1, H. Clay Crawford, secretary of state of the State of Florida, do 
hereby certify that the above and foregoing is a true and correct copy 
of House Memorial No. 6, as passed by the Legislature of the State 
of Flotida (regular session, 1925), as shown by the enrolled memorial 
on file in this office. 
Given under my hand and the great seal of the State of Florida at 
Tallahassee, the capital, this the 20th day of March A. D. 1926. 
[swaL.] H. CLray CRAWFORD, 
Secretary of State. 


Mr. EDWARDS presented a resolution of Allentown Grange, 
No. 98, Patrons of Husbandry, of Monmouth County, N. J., 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas there has been introduced at the present session of Con- 
gress, bills providing for appropriation of large sums of moneys for 
constructing aireraft: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of Allentown Grange, No. 98, do 
hereby express our disapproval of any and all legislation which tends 
to spend moneys for construction of dirigibles. 

[ SEAL. ] CHARLES I. Smitrm, Master. 


Mr. EDWARDS also presented a letter from Fred C. Hoch- 
stuhl, secretary of Local No. 16, American Federation of 
Musicians, Musicians’ Mutual Protective Union, of Newark, 
N. J., which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MUSICIANS’ MUTUAL Protective Union, Locat No. 16, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF MUSICIANS, 
Newark, N. J., March 23, 1926. 
Hon. Epwarp 1. Epwarps, ’ 
Senate of the United States, Washington, D. C. ‘ 

HonoraBLe Sir: At the twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
American Federation of Musicians, of which this local is a part, held 
at Niagara Falls, N. Y., May, 1925, the action of the executive coun- 
cil of the American Federation of Labor demanding the modification 
of the Volstead Act, to the extent of permitting the use of light wines 
and beer, was indorsed. 

We understand that Congresswoman Kann of California has fa- 
troduced a bill which would carry out this purpose, and this organi- 
zation respectfully asks you to support this bill and any other legis- 
lation of a similar character, 

Very truly yours, 

[SpaL.] 


Faep C. HocnsrunL, Secretary. 


i —te 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2709) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress 
of March 3, 1921 (41 Stat. L. p. 1249), entitled “An act to 
amend section 3 of the act of Congress of June 28, 1906,” en- 
titled “An act for the division of the lands and funds of the 
Osage Indians in Oklahoma, and for other purposes” (Rept. 
No. 494) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7752) to authorize the leasing for mining 
purposes of land reserved for Indian agency and school pur- 
poses (Rept. No. 495). 

Mr. HARRELD, also from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1963) authorizing the 
Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians in Oklahoma to submit 
claims to the Court of Claims, reported it with an amendment 
and submitted a report (No. 497) thereon. 

Mr. ODDIE, from the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, to which was referred the bill (S. 2288) to amend an 
act approved June 20, 1910, entitled “An act to enable the 
people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State govern- 
ment and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States, and to enable the people of Arizona to form 
a constitution and State government and be admitted into 
the Union on an equal footing with the original States,” 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
496) thereon. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3759) authorizing Issuance of patent to Richard 
Murphy; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

A bill (S. 3760) to amend section 117 of the Judicial Code; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3761) granting a pension to Robert Law; and 

A bill (S. 3762) granting an increase of pension to 8S. A. 
Wallace; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (8S. 3763) for the relief of John Brown; 

A bill (S. 3764) for the relief of the estate of William 
Fries, deceased ; and 

A bill (S. 3765) for the relief of Mildred Lane; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3766) to authorize the sale of the Mesa Target 
Range, Arizona; and 

A bill (S. 3767) to provide for the promotion of certain 
officers in the Regular Army; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3768) authorizing construction of dam or dams 
in Neches River, Tex.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. BRUCE: 

A bill (S. 3769) for the relief of Capt. C. R. Insley, Finance 
Department, United States Army (with accompanying papers) ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 85) proposing an amendment 
of the eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution relat- 
ing to intoxicating liquors; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by title and 
referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 615. An act for the relief of John H. Barrett and Ada 
H. Barrett; 

H. R. 616. An act for the relief of Ernest F. Church; and 

H. R. 962. An act for the relief of the estate of William 
Fries, deceased ; to the Committee on Claims. 

H. R. 680. An act for the relief of John A. Douglas; 

H. R. 949. An act for the relief of John H. Cowley; and 

H. R. 7409. An act to correct the military record of Sylvester 
De Forest; to the Committee on Military .Affairs. 

H. R. 1944. An act for the relief of Charles Wall; 

H. R. 5059. An act for the relief of William C. Gray; and 

H. R. 6202. An act for the relief of Thomas Vincent Corey; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 2761. An act for the relief of Nora B. Sherrier John- 
son 

H. R. 2797. An act for the relief of Mary M. Pride; 

H. R. 4681. An act providing for the issuance of patent to the 
mies Commission Co. for block No, 223, town site of Heyburn, 

aho; 
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H.R. 4810. An act granting and relinquishing titte to certain 
Jands in the State of Washington to the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and for other purposes ; and 

IT. R. 5678. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to issue letters patent to George K. Hughes; to the Committee 
on Public Lands and Surveys. 


PROPOSED REFERENDUM ON PROHIBITION 


Mr. BORAH submitted the following amendment, intended 
to be proposed by him to the joint resolution (S. J. R 81) 
providing for a national referendum upon the modifica . 
the national prohibition act, which was referred to the 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed: 


On page 2, after line 4, insert the following: 

“ Firat. Do you favor such an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States as will eliminate or wholly repeal the eighteenth amend- 
ment? 

“ Second. If you faver amending the Volstead Act, is it your desire, 
notwithstanding such amendments, that. the law remain so as to pro- 
hibit the manufacture and sale of intoxicating beverages in the United 
Siates? 

“Third. Tf you favor amending the Volstead Act so as to permit the 
manufacture and sale of light wines and beer, is it your understanding 
that such light wines and beer are to be so limited in their alcoholic 
content as to be nonintoxicating?” 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 


Mr. JOHNSON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
186), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
er recesses of the Senate, 


ADDITIONAL CLERK, OFFICE OF THE VICE PRESIDENT 


Mr. CUMMINS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
187), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved, That the Vice President hereby ts authorized to employ 
an additional clerk for the office of the Vice President, to be paid from 
the contingent fund of the Senate, at the rate of $1,830 per annum, 
until the end of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 


DIVORCE IN THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have here an article by 
Bishop William T. Manning, of New York, which was published 
in yesterday's Washington Star, on the subject of divorce, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER .(Mr. WiLtis in the chair). 
Without objection, leave will be granted. 

The article referred to is as follows: 


{From the Evening Star of Washington, D. C., March 28, 1926) 


WIDE-OPEN DOOR OF DIVORCH COURTS IN UNITED STATES BLAMED FOR 
BREAKING OF MARRIAGE VOWS 


(By Bishop William T. Manning, of New York) 


Many questions are asked me about a strict divorce law. MWUere are 
two that are typical: Does a strict divorce law tend to the increase 
of immorality? It does not. The statements that it does so are with- 
out foundation. This is shown by the experience of Seuth Carolina, 
where divorcee is not granted for any cause, and of Canada, where the 
divorce law is a strict one. In the year 1916 Canada had only 57 
divorcees, while the United States had 112,036. There is no evidence 
that the morals of the people of Canada are unfavorably affected by 
their divorce laws. 

Another question often asked is this: Is not a strict divorce law a 
crue] and unjust thing to many innocent sufferers? It is not. That 
legislation is most truly merciful and kind which secures the highest 
good of society as a whole. Jesus Christ wags the most kind and merci- 
ful teacher who ever stood on this earth. He telly us that for the 
good of all, marriage must be held sacred ind says: “ Bhose whom 
God hath joined together, let not man put asunder.” 

Constantly we see in the newspapers notices of divorces obtained in 
Paris or elsewhere by those whose names are well known among us 
and who seem to have forgotten their duty to God, to society, and to 
their country. In not a few cases the. real reason for the divorce is 
the desire to marry some one else. In many instances the new alliance 
fs not only im mind but is definitely arranged before the divorce is 
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obtained. needs no 


comment. 

We have now reached the point at which there is in the United 
States one divorce to every seven marriages. It is growing steadily 
worse, and in many of our States it has gome far beyond this. Statistics 
show, for example, in Ohio, 1 divorce for every 5 marriages; in Texas, 
1 to 3.9; in Michigan, 1 to 5.8; in Oregon, 1 to 2.6; while in Nevada 
the statistics show 1,000 divorces to 900 marriages. 

Plainly this threatens the very existenee of the family as an institu- 

‘a. It is destroying the meaning of marriage and is making it only 

ipeorary arrangement, to be terminated at the whim of either party 

‘t. How can a home exist if it is understood that it may be dis- 
soived at any time on the most trivial grounds, and often wmercly 
because those who entered into this sacred relation have become bored 
or beeause one of them wishes to form an alliance with a new partner? 
Homes can not be built and can not endure on such a foundation as 
that, and a nation can not endure unless it preserves the sacredness 
and stability of the home. 

The wide-open door of the Mvorce court fs itself the greatest cause 
of the increase of divorce. If divorce were hard to obtain, as it is tn 
Canada, great numbers of those who now run to the courts for trivial 
or serious reasons would find that they could overcome these difficulties 
and live their lives together happily. I have been in the ministry 
more than 830 years, in close touch with people of every kind fn five 
different States from the Pacific coast to the Atlantic, and from my own 
experience Il am certain that the great majority of those who now seek 
the divoree courts would find it possible, if they knew they must do 
so, to live happy married lives, 

We need an aroused public sentiment, and we must all help to create 
this; we need better laws, and we must all work for these; we need 
more teaching as to the meaning and responsibiliiy of marriage; but, 
most of all, we need the deepening of religion among our people. (Copy- 
right, 1926.) 

INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the bill now 
before the Senate commonly known as the Italian debt settle- 
ment bill is of very great importance. It involves many con- 
siderations of more far-reaching consequence than the mere 
funding of an international obligation. It is not my intention 
to attempt now an exhaustive discussion of the issnes involved 
in the bill. There are, however, some points which it seems 
to me may be emphasized at this time by those of us who feel 
that the Senate has not been furnished with sufficient informa- 
tion to enable us to arrive at an accurate conclusion respect- 
ing the merits of the proposal now before the Senate. 

It will be recalled that the bill received no consideration 
whatever by the Finance Committee of the Senate, but it was 
reported under an arrangement which authorized each member 
of the committee to take his own course on the floor with re- 
spect to supporting or opposing the bill. This very unusual 
proceeding does not conform to the ordinary practice of the 
Senate. Never before, I believe, has a measure of compara- 
tive importance been treated in the way this bill has been 
treated. 

It is our custom to consider at length measures of relative 
insignificance compared with this measure before committees 
to which they are referred. The only information which the 
Senate has been furnished respecting this question is con- 
tained in the address which was delivered here by the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] on the 25th of Mareh. He is a 
member of the Debt Commission and no doubt has familiarized 
himself with every phase of the question. It has seemed 
to me and it now appears quite extraordinary that the Senate 
should be asked hastily to pass this bill without first en- 
lightening itself fully as to the effects and consequences of 
the measure not alone upom the people of the United States 
but upon the people of Italy and upon the general political 
and economie¢ conditions as they affect European countries. 

The standard which members of the American War Debt 
Commission allege has been established for the settlement 
of claims due the United States on account of war loans to 
European governments, namely, “capacity to pay,” is to me 
objectionable in principle and in many respects unsound when 
considered in connection with the purposes of the loans and 
the course of events since the loans were made. This standard 


The moral degradation of such a_ situation 


as presented by the Senator from Utah in his address implies 
that the criticism which British statesmen and others have 
induiged to the effect that the people of the United States 
are avaricious and desire to drive a hard bargain with their 
debtors is well founded in fact. We are told by the Senator 
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from Utah that the settlement represents every dollar which | 
Italy can’ possibly pay. There is no disposition on the 
part of the American people to act or appear as a mak | 
toward those nations which were associated with us in the 
conduct of the World War. 

True, we have refused, and rightly refused, to cancel the | 
debts, and we have not sympathized and do not sympathize | 
with the attitude of some of the debtors whose policies at times | 
have savored of efforts at repudiation. The Senator from Utah, 
in his very comprehensive address on the subject of the Italian 
debt settlement, which was delivered March 25, I repeat, took 
the position that the pending bill represents every dollar 
which Italy ean possibly pay to the United States under the 
most favorable circumstances that reasonably may be antici- 
puted. Moreover, he repeatedly declared “capacity to pay” 
is an unassailable basis for such settlements, At page 6236 
of the Reoono he declared: 


The Italian settlement is an excellent example of the application of 
the principle of “capacity to pay.” If the commission had not 
adopted this sound business principle in the adjustment of our foreign 
debts, no settlement of the Italian debt would have been possible and 
this country would not receive from Italy one cent in interest or prin- 
cipal on the sums loaned. 


That is to say, if the principle underlying the Italian debt 
settlement as presented here had not been incorporated in the 
pending bill, Italy would never have paid one cent of interest 
or principal on account of its obligations to the United States. 

It must be apparent to everyone that “ capacity to pay” when 
applied to a period of 62 years is morally and physically im- 
possible of ascertainment. Moreover, it is not altogether con- 
sistent in practical application with those principles of national 
honor which are the chief asset underlying monetary obliga- 
tions due from one government to another. 

Mr. Churchill was shrewd enough to relieve the British Goy- 
ernment from the embarrassment which the exaction of every | 
farthing consistent with the Italian “ capacity to pay” implied, | 
and announced that it was the policy of the British Government 
also to recognize other considerations of a less mercenary 
character sounding in international good will and friendship. 

There is, of course, a distinction to be kept in mind when a 
comparison is made between the British and American settle- 
ments with Italy. As admitted by Mr. Churchill in-his address 
ou the British settlement at the time of the entry of Italy intu 
the war, she invited and received offers from Great Britain 
und other governments which carried with them the promise to 
cancel the overwhelming bulk of the obligations for advances 
upon the performance of certain conditions by Italy; that is 
to say, before Italy assumed her attitude in the war she ex- 
acted a promise that the advances which Great Britain and | 
some other governments should make to her should be can- | 
celed upon a final settlement. 

The debt commission apparently derived from the Secretary 
of the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, the thought that “capacity to | 
pay” should be the basis of all settlements. It is not only a 
false und unreliable standard, but it does give credence to the 
claim that the people of the United States have lost sight of | 
those finer considerations which prompted us to make the 
ndvances. We have sacrificed our reputation throughout the | 
world for generosity and liberality and have received no con- 
sideration in return for the sacrifice. 

Not only is mere “ capacity to pay ” objectionable for these rea- 
sons, but it is also impracticable of application as clearly ap- 
pears in the case of Italy from circumstances which have al- 
ready transpired. After we found that $5,000,000 a year for 
the first four years represented the maximum amount which 
Italy could pay, taking into consideration her other obliga- 
tions, she entered into an agreement with Great Britain to pay 
that Government approximately $20,000,000 a year, and then 
also negotiated private loans contemplating the payment of 
approximately $10,000,000 annually in addition. 

No one can look forward 62 years, or even 20 years, and an- 
ticipate the approximate ability of Italy to pay, for the simple 
reason that the factors which will control her reliability as a 
debtor are at this time indeterminable. They depend upon 
future events, on the state and progress of European politics ; 
on the political policies and industrial enterprises of the 
future; and everyone knows that these can not now be fore- 
told with any degree of reliability, much less with certainty. 

Undoubtedly in compromising a claim regard must be had to 
the resources of the debtor, and in this sense “ capacity to pay” 


may properly be taken into consideration, but to drive a bar- 
gain of settlement and justify it on the ground that it repre- 
sents a maximum amount which under the most favorable cir- 
cumstances possible may be obtained is not characteristic of 
the spirit which should prompt the representatives of this Goy- 
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ernment in settling war debts. I do not mean to say that the 
war-debt commission has exacted an unreasonable amo: 
from Italy, as the Senator from Utah implies throughout }ic 
remarks, or that the payments agreed upon actually represen: a 
harsh bargain. Quite the contrary, that which I complain of 
is the tactlessness of the policy of seeking to justify the settic. 
ment on the ground that it is oppressive to Italy. The Se)- 
ator from Utah in his address has stated repeatedly that the 
problem resolves itself into a simple question—the question of 
Italy’s “capacity to pay.” 

The investments of the people of the United States in for- 
eign securities publicly offered in this country amount, accord- 
ing to Redmond & Co, and other authorities, to over nine and 
a half billion dollars. The Senator from Utah, on page 6244 of 
his address, declared that these loans will not be paid for 
generations. He made this startling statement: 


[I am speaking of private loans—they never will be paid until seme- 


| thing happens in the world such as the war that has just happened 


transferring the money center of the United States to some foreign 
country ; and then they will pass through the same experience, 


If the holders of foreign securities in the United States had 
given full credence to the theories of the chairman of the 
Finance Committee as just quoted, the market must have re- 
flected an immediate decline. So far as I know everyone has 
expressed astonishment at the declaration of the Senator from 
Utah that the price of payment of the private debts represented 
by loans by Americans to Europeans is another war which 
would transfer the money center of the world from the United 
States to some foreign country. If the Senator from Utah is 
right in that declaration, it is time to stop making loans; it 
is time to ascertain the facts underlying this astonishing con- 
dition. Of course, it is problematical when and how these 
private loans will be paid; but, sir, it is scarcely more uneer- 
tain than whether this settlement, if authorized, will be aciu- 
ally carried out. 

The Senator from Utah, on page 6244 of the Recorp, de- 
clared : 


No one can deny that German reparations will largely provide Italy 
with the means of making the payments required under her debt 
settlements with the United States and Great Britain. ‘This is a fact, 
whether we admit it or not. 

I want to say to Senators now that unless Italy receives reparations 
from Germany, she can not pay what she has agreed to pay the United 
States under the debt agreement. 


So, according to the Senator from Utah, the value of the 
settlement, its effectiveness in so far as the final adjustment of 
the claim is concerned, depends éntirely upon whether Germany 
meets the demands upon ber for reparations. This means that 
when German breaks down, as she probably will, and fails to 
pay the enormous reparations required of her, when Germany 
defaults to Italy, Italy will default to the United States. No 
other conclusion can be arrived at from the language ei- 
ployed by the Senator who advocates this settlement as of im- 
mediate necessity. So we will have accomplished little of 
value by this settlement in so far as recovering the amount 


| due from Italy is concerned. 


If $5,000,000 per year the first five years and $12,000,000 
the next four years each represents the maximum amount 
which Italy can pay to the United States, even when she re- 
ceives 10 per cent of German reparations, how can it be ex- 
pected that Germany will ever be able to pay the enormous 
reparations demanded of her, beginning with approximately 
$625,000,000 a year? 

The total yearly payment by the allied debtors to the United 
States will be much less than one-half the maximum amount 
of reparations which the whole scheme contemplates Germany 
shall pay. That is, the Allies claim that their total ability to 
pay is between two hundred and twenty and two hundred and 
fifty million dollars a year, while they say that Germany alone 
can pay $625,000,000 a year to begin with, and constantly in- 
crease the amount of the payments until they exceed that sum 
by far; this notwithstanding the fact that Germany has lost 
Alsace-Lorraine, with its factory resources, her colonies, and 
Silesia with its resources. 

I make allusion to these facts to show that even when thie 
settlemenf is ratified the probabilities are, if the statement 
of the Senator from Utah can be relied upon, that it will never 
result in a final settlement of the debt question; that it leaves 
the matter subject to revision. 

Who among us does not realize that before many years shall 
pass a readjustment of reparations will be made? Who does 
not know that the same yardstick in the end will be applied to 
both Italy and Germany in determining their ability to pay? 
Who does not realize that radically different yardsticks are 
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now in use, and that Italy could as easily pay $40,000,000 per 


year, for instance, 
$750,000,000 7 
What is the true meaning of this settlement? 


as Germany can pay 


the Italian debt. The present value, under the 
arrangement contemplated by this bill, at 444 per cent, is only 


a little more than 26 per cent, a little over one-fourth of the 
Mr. Mellon, in his statement before the Ways 
and Means Committee on January 4, I think, recognizes this 


full amount. 


fact. He admitted that we are canceling a part of the debt, 
but by some strange mental process he reaches the conclusion 
that the integrity of international obligations is better main- 
tnined by so manipulating the figures in the settlement that the 
debtor may be deceived into believing that he bas paid his full 
debt by simply returning, after a long period, the principal. 
It is not astonishing that such Policies should discredit our 
reputation for frank dealing. 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] failed to display that 
rare tactfulness which usually marks his public utterances 
when he declared hopelessly uncollectable the billions which 
Americans have invested in European securities. He did a 
similar thing in his references to the French debt when he 
asserted that under no conditions may France hope for any- 
thing like as favorable terms as have been accorded Italy in 
this bill. That statement by the Senator from Utah accom- 
plished no useful purpose within my knowledge. It did not 
tend to stabilize the franc. The franc has been declining; is 
still going down. When the Senator said— 


I want to assure Senators now personally that no such settlement 
will ever be made with France as has been made with Italy— 


he accomplished no useful purpose, but merely added to the 
difficulties which France has encountered in stabilizing her 
exchange; and by what authority does the Senator from Utah 
seek to gain support for this bill by assuring the Senate that 
it will never be called upon to grant liberal terms to the 
French people? 

Those who are familiar with the history of this country, and 
who recall the splendid support which France gave to the 
United States when this Republic was born, are not disposed to 
discriminate against France in favor of Mussolini. I recall, 
sir, that when the fate of this newborn Republic was trembling 
in the balance, and we were lifting our eyes to the hills from 
whence we hoped that help might come, out of the mists of the 
sea came d’Estaing, with thousands of Frenchmen, to our res- 
cue. Throughout the 100 years that have passed since this Re- 
public was established, in part through the heroism and sacri- 
fice of French soldiers, every consideration of national honor, 
amity, and good will has prompted.the people of the United 
States to deal generously with the people of France. 

The Senator from Utah does not popularize the settlement 
which he says is based upon the capacity of Italy to pay, which 
is characterized by the exaction of every dollar that Italy can 
pay, by telling us that a more severe demand will be made upon 
the French Republic. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at that 
point? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. EDGE. Is it not fair to assume that that suggestion by 
the Senator from Utah—as I recall it, it was not a portion of 
his prepared address, though made during the course of his 
address—-was based upon the very fundamental argument he 
had been using all the time of the capacity to pay, and that the 
difference between Italy and France would be settled, so far 
as our view was concerned, entirely upon economic conditions? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I have no ob- 
jection to the Senator from New Jersey indulging in any as- 
sumption that addresses itself to his mind. I am addressing 
my remarks at this point to the references made by the Sena- 
tof from Utah. I have not the slightest doubt that when the 
Senator from Utah analyzes the address that he made the other 
day, assisted by the Senator from New Jersey and others, he 
can explain many statements in that address which do not ap- 
peal to my mind as forceful arguments in favor of the bill that 
he has presented. He may be able to explain his declaration 
that we must pursue a policy of encouraging the making of 
private loans to Italy, notwithstanding the fact that the only 
way we can ever collect the loans is by going through another 
war which will transfer the center of power from the United 
States to some foreign country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Which implies that the United 
States must be defeated in the war. 
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$600,000,000 or 


Whatever 
may be its justification, the true meaning of this settlement is 
that the United States is canceling almost three-fourths of 
refunding 


linking Paris with Belgrade. 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Beyond question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And, having been defeated, of 
course we can not collect anything. If we can not collect it 
now, we can not after we get whipped. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Ob, our debtors may be gen- 
erous to us and treat us with consideration. If the Senator 
from Utah is right, the recovery of these loans must be pre- 
ceded by a national calamity to the United States; and I am 
not enthusiastic in giving my support to a legislative measure 
based on such prophecies. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President——- 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I should like to ask the Senator if 
that is a sound policy; or, if that be the inevitable fate await- 
ing us, and we never can collect our debt until the financial 
center has been transferred by some disaster to the United 
States, whether we had not better avert that disaster by now 
contributing enough money to the other countries so that the 
financial center will be removed without having to employ 
arms? 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would be the cheapest 
thing to do. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Did the Senator read the speech of Mus- 
solini yesterday, in which he said that loquacious parliamen- 
tarians must be abolished? P 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I read it; yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It seems to me to be very discourteous 
to the Senator to refer to him in that way when he has just 
been trying to give Mussolini all the money that America had 
loaned him. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, in the address 
referred to—which I had not at this point in my remarks in- 
tended to mention—the Italian Premier, commonly called the 
dictator, made a statement of much greater significance, to 
my mind, than the one just quoted by my colleague. It is as 
follows, speaking to his Fascist associates : 


I am happy to tell you, comrades, that we all, and in the first place 
I myself, attach no importance to what is said and printed abroad. 
It is quite logical that the international world of democracy, liberal- 
ism, and Masonry, and plutocracy without a 


country 
against us, 


should be 


A plain defiance of the public opinion of mankind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I call the Senator's attention to the 
fact that he goes further than that and advises all the other 
countries that their form of government must perish; they 
must have a diciator if they expect to survive? That was his 
conclusion. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. In addition to that, I read in 
the Baltimore Sun and in other newspapers of date Saturday, 
March 27, that the Italian dictator has formed what is cailed 
in the press an anti-German bloc and proposes to enter into 
an alliance, called in the Sun the Franco-Jugoslav alliance, 
That fact, taken into considera- 
tion with the issue respecting the situation in the Tyrol, does 
not convince me that the present Government of Italy is peace- 
fully minded. 

I recognize the fact—and I shall discuss it in just a few 
moments—that it is not my business or yours to regulate the 
Government of Italy; but in effecting international arrange- 
ments which inevitably influence the political policies of other 
governments, we are entitled to take into consideration the 
effect of our arrangements upon those policies. 

Mr. Churchill, in his address on the British settlement with 
Italy, declared that the British Government regarded the ratio 
of ability to pay between France and Italy as 3 to 1, whereas 
the American commission has spoken of it as 6 to 1. The 
Senator from Utah disclaimed the correctness of this state- 
ment by Mr. Churchill. He has not told the Senate what the 
commission regards as the true ratio. Since no settlement 
with France is at issue, how can the Senator from Utah as- 
sure the public what arrangement will or will not be made 
with France? What is his object in attempting to determine 
that question now? Why does he give needless offense to the 
French people in discussing an issue which does not involve 
the French? Why does he go out of his way to make a dee- 
laration the only effect of which it to further depress French 
currency? 

DEBT SETTLEMENTS AND POLITICS 

The Senator from Utah (Recorp, ‘March 25, p. 6247) ap- 
peals to Senators not to heed political arguments; not to con- 
vert the work of the Debt Commission into a football of party 
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polities. 
declares : 


Ile rises to sublime altitudes of patriotism when he 


The interests of the country go before those of the Democratic or 


Republican Varty 


Sir, the minority bas not made or sought to make this a 
political issue. But when the Senator from Utah declares that 
the subject is too virtuous to be made the basis of party 
netion, he forgets that the Republican National Convention at 
Cleveland did exactly what he condemns when it invited po- 
litical support in the eleetion of 1924 on a party platform 
bousting of the manner in which the interest of American tax- 
payers was safeguarded by the administration in debt settle- 
meuts with Great Britain. The Senator from Utah and the 
Republican Party did not then regard the matter solely as a 
patriotic issue. The Senator from Utah and others responsible 
for that platform appealed to the voters of the Nation for 
political support on a pvomise that settlements with other 
debtor bations would be modeled after the arrangement made 
with Great Britain. 

| have not felt disposed nor am I now-inclined to ask minority 
Senators to do other than exercise their best judgment in reach- 
ing a conclusion as to whether they shall vote for or against 
this bill, I do question the sincerity ef the appeal to @schew 


politics when made by the Senator from Utah, because he him-, 


elf has been a party to making debt settlements a political 
issue, He is more than willing that the Republican Party shall 
obtain advantage—political advantage—because of the alleged 
provident settlement with Great Britain. Now he is horrified 
when anyone suggests that his party might be required to take 
responsibility for improvident settlements, such as many be- 
lieve the adjustment with Italy to be. 

Every Senator on this side of the Chamber is perfectly 
free to vote on this bill, without political pressure from the 
minority conference. Will the Senator from Utah confess the 
sordid, selfish, partisan, and unpatriotic import of the platform 
declaration of 1924, through which the Republican Party sought 
political support because the administration had effected the 
settlement with Great Britain and pledged itself to consummate 
snbstantially the same arrangement with other debtor nations? 
When he does that, he will be entitled to appeal to his col- 
leagues to rise above politics when they determine the issues 
in this bill. 

I respectfully suggest that having incorporated the provision 
in the platform of 1924 and sought to take credit to the Repub- 
lican Party for the adjustment of these debts the party organi- 
vation estopped itself from complaining of opposition based on 
political grounds, 


EFFECT OF THIS SETTLEMENT ON OUR FOREIGN RELATIONS 


This settlement received no consideration by the Finance 
Committee. The only member of that body who had any 
familiarity with the details of the subject when the bill was 
reported was the Senator from Utah, a member of the debt 
commission, It is customary for committees to investigate 
bills before them, even those relating to trivial claims. The 
Senate is without information concerning the settlement, save 
that furnished in the address of the Senator from Utah de- 
livered in this Chamber on the 25th of March. We hear asser- 
tions that to pass the bill will have a wholesome effect on our 
foreign relations and tend to stabilize Italian currency and 
recoastruct Italian industry. It would be helpful if the Senate 
could know more about the effect which this settlement will 
have on the rehabilitation of Europern business. It is idle 
to talk abeut economic stabilization when political revolution 
is threatened. A fundamental fallacy in the foreign policy 
of the administration is disclosed in the effort to convince the 
publie that business stability in Europe may be entirely sepa- 
rated from political security—political stability. We read in 
the press of alliances, secret and open; that the dictator of 
Italy is forming combinations which threaten the peace of 
Europe ; and we are told that all this is none of our business, 

The United States is invited to a disarmament conference 
to be held in the eurty future. We will attend that conference 
under a cloud. Our delegates will be criticized as the repre- 
sentatives of an avaricious and greedy power, indifferent to 
the peace and progress of mankind; concerned only in amass- 
ing wealth. We feet that our country does not deserve this 
odium: thet we ought not to be withoyt influence in the 
disarmament conference, because of the misconception of our 
purposes and policies with respect to the adjustment of inter- 
national debts. It is not clear to me that. the immediate 
ratitication of this settlement will promote efther political or 
economic stability in Europe. Some assert that it will ac- 
complish that end. Others avow that ft will strengthen im- 
perialism and encourage possible aggressions. It would seem 
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wise to inquire into this subject. Our people would much 
more approve of the cancellation of three-fourths of the Italian 
debt if the effectiveness of the disarmament conference is 
demonstrated and the peace of the world thereby safeguarded. 
For the execution of this settlement, and of all others that 
have been effected and that may be hereafter made, depends 
in large part upen the disposition of the debtor nations to 
keep the peace. Whatever may be the good faith of their in- 
tentions in agreeing to pay, these agreements can not be relied 
upon if peace is violated. 

Considering the delays that have already occurred, surely 
histery will not condemn us if we take into consideration, in 
whatever arrangements may be effected to collect these war 
debts, subjects which have an intimate relationship to the 
reestablishment of the reputation of the United States for 
generosity and fair dealing, and for the promotion of pence and 
good will. The possible value of this settlement for these 
purposes can be better detefmined after Italy has displayed 
her intention in the disarmament conference to contribute. in 
the most substantial and certain way possible to her own 
political and economic stabilization. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to a ques- 
tion for information? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator referred to the fact that the 
Finance Committee oi the Senate did not take up this bill and 
consider it as it dees ordinarily with bills. I was not a mem- 
ber of this body at the time of the British debt settlement. 
What action was taken by the Finance Committee at that 
time in connection with that settlement? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. They made a report to the 
Senate. I think the report went into the subject rather fully, 
as I recollect, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
that we used the House hearings entirely, and also the report 
of the House committee. We have not made any report on 
this settlement beeause the whole thing was discussed in the 
House pro and con for days, and a report was made in the 
House, and there is not a Senator but who—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No report whatever-—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Wait until i finish. I say to the Senator that 
a report was made in the House, speeches: were made in the 
House, and there is not a Senator who did not have a chance 
to read the report and all the discussions whieh took place in 
the House. It was discussed for days. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was diselosed in the diseussion in the 
House, however, that mueh ef the information was secret, 
and the Heuse never had it. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. Mr. President, reference has been 
made to the speech of Mussolini. It is not long, and has such 
a distinct bearing upon this question, and so fully discloses the 
attitude of the present Italian Government, that I think the 
Senate will pardon me if I take five minutes to read it. I 
think every Senator ought to have it in mind. The report 
from which L shall read appears in the New York Times. It is 


as follows: 


Fascism’s seventh birthday was enthusiastically celebrated to-day 
throughout the nation with imposing ceremonies attended by hundreds 
of thousands of “ black shirts.” Premier Mussolini and other members 
of the cabinet reviewed one of the great parades and heard with ap- 
proval the pledges of the Fascists to continue the task of making 
Fascism all-powerful. 


I do not know whether or not I pronounced the name of this 
organization correctly. I understand it is the Italian Ku-Klux 
Klan. I continue the reading: 


In Rome 50,000 black shirts marched to the strains of the hymn 
“Youth” and saluted the duce, while as many more sympathizers 
cheered enthusiastically, Similar celebrations occurred in every large 
city. 

Premier Mussolini delivered a speech at the Villaglori Hippodrome. 
He told of the fateful meeting in Milan in 1919 and of those who had 
followed him in the struggle for intervention in the early days and 
during war, a meeting whieh brought about the organization of the 
“ Fighting Italian Fascists.” 

In that name, Mussolini declared, was embodied the program of 
Fascism, as he had wanted it, and this program still remained tle 
same—fight. 

The duce recalled how the newspaper of that time wanted to ignore 
his name, and he was defeated in the elections just at the moment 
when representatives of the old political parties began the process of 
decomposition. 


And now comes his plea: 
“In the face of such demoralization and decomposition,” said the 
Premier, “the state, which could not much longer resist the action of 
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or was not capable of overcoming these political classes which had 
brought us into the war. 

“These politicians, who during the war often trembled with cow- 
ardice, and who did not give the glorious troops of Italy either triumph 
abroad or triumph at home; these political classes which spoiled in 
unworthy fashion the marvelous treasures of an Italian victory, had to 
be dispersed and annihilated by another revolution. 

DIFFICULTIES OF THE PAST 

“That is what we have done by organizing and realizing the march 
on Rome, which already for some years past has assumed the aspect of 
a legend. Then came the fatigues and grave responsibility of govern- 
ment of the nation, a task which was difficult, because around us was 
material and moral ruin, together with innumerable problems awaiting 
solution. For a score of years a miracle was expected, because of 
every new man something unusual is looked for. 

“Our task was immense and formidable. Look at this adorable 
Rome as it has developed throngh our great work—imperial Rome, the 
soul of the immense Latin world, which but a few years ago slumbered 
under the weight of bureaucracy.” 


I pause to inquire if this wonderful revival has taken place, 
how our friends who made this settlement know that Italy will 
not be able to pay 60 years from this date when it is organ- 
ized as the soul and center of the whole Latin world. 


Mussolini then spoke of the campaign unloosed by his adversaries 
after the Matteotti affair. We asserted that all this had been reduced 
to a few tons of paper printed for a caluminous campaign, which only 
hastened the annihilation of the opposition. 

“Within one year,” he continued, “ we have given to the Italian 
people laws of revolution, laws of national and social reconstruction, 
reorganization of the army, the navy, and the air service. All this in 
a single year.” 


Reorganization of the army and the navy and the air service 
by a nation that cap not pay its debts? 

Mr. SMOOT. It reduced expenses in the reorganization. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Perhaps: and increased the effi- 
ciency of the army and the number of soldiers. 


“Tam happy to tell you, comrades, that we ail, and in the first place 
I myself, attach no importance to what is said and printed abroad. It 
is quite logical that the international world of democracy, liberalism, 
and Masonry and plutocracy without a country should be against us. 

“'The counter-revolution which we have crushed at home and which 
was vainly organized abroad is the best proof that we have accom- 
plished a revolution. To the responsible elements of the nation may 
we say: 

“*You must also pass through the same process as we. 
to live you must do away with loquacious parliamentarism ; you must 
give the authority to the executive powers.’ ” 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
for a question? 
Mr. REED of Missouri, I yield. 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am curious to know whether or not 
Mussolini referred to cloture? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I believe he is a firm advocate of 
cloture. He would close the mouth of Congress all the time, 
and we only close the mouth of the opposition when we have 
the votes. I read again: 


“You must also pass through the same process as we. 
to live, you must do away with loquacious parliamentarism. You 
must give the authority to the executive powers. If you want to 
live, you must face the most serious problem of this century, that of 
the relations between capital and labor—the problem which Fascisw 
has solved by plainly placing capital and labor on the same level. 
In the face of a common goal—the prosperity and grandeur of the 
nation.” 


If you want 


So he expects both prosperity and grandeur at the same time. 


“You are undoubtedly impatient in the expectation of something.” 
[Cries of “ Yes!" “Yes!"] “TI promised you last year that we would 
have a fine opportunity and I have kept my word. Will you believe 
me if I tell you that your impatience will be appeased some day? 
(“Yar f°? Fee?) 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, in reading that speech in the 
paper this morning I was curious to know what it was they 
were expecting so ardently. Has the Senator from Missouri 
any idea? 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I think it is perfectly plain: 


If you want | 
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exploitation and parasit!sm of the old parties, did not have the courage | 


1 promised you last year that we would have a fine opportunity— | 


But it does not state what it is— 


and I have kept my word. Will you believe me if I tell you that 
your impatience will be appeased some day? 


That is beautifully vague and indefinite. 
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Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suppose the Premier had 
reference to a statement which he made a year ago when upon 
a Similar occasion he assured his followers that the time 
would soon come when he would have use for them and they 
would have use for their arms. I presume he had reference 
to the fact that while he had not carried out that program 
within the year that the time would come when he would. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps he was referring to what they 
had just borrowed from this country on the strength of the 
ratification of the debt settlement. 


Mr. CARAWAY. No; he did not do that, because they 
already had it. 
Mr. McKELLAR. Perhaps he was just informing them 


about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No: they lad heard about it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I think he is referring to the fine 
opportunity that will come after the Smoot settlement goes 
through; or perhaps I should withdraw the term “ Smoot” 
and call it the Mellon settlement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; they already understood that. He 
had already assured them they should not pay America any 
more than they were willing to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator need change it. 
He can refer to it as the Smoot settlement or the Mellon settle- 
ment or the settlement of either of three prominent Democrats 
of the commission. Every one of them agreed to it without 
a question of doubt. If I wanted to tell the secrets of the 
conference—— 


Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, do not do that. 


Mr. SMOOT. Which it is none of my business to tell, I 
could go even further. 
Mr. CARRAWAY. Of course, the American people have no 


right to know what was the moving motive of the settlement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I suggest that the Senator 
from Utah should go as far as he likes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator now that he re- 
ferred to my speaking of polities or asking that polities be not 
brought into the question. Every Democrat on the commis- 
sion was in favor of the settlement, and the Senator knows 
that and everybody in the United States knows it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But what has that to do with 
the hypocrisy of an appeal made by a Senator who wrote a 
party platform and ran for office on it, taking credit for his 
party for the adjustment of these debt settlements and asking 
the people te vote for him because of it? 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as that is concerned, no Senator who 
belonged to the Debt Commission ever wrote a party platform. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The Senator repudiates his 
platform. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not repudiated it. I have not said one 
word about the platform, and do not propose to do so, because 
it has nothing to do with the debt settlement. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It would be interesting to 
have the Senator's views on the propriety of that plank in the 
platform in view of the fact that he has lectured the Senate 
on the propriety of making politics of this question. Does the 
Senator question the propriety of the Cleveland conveution in 
adopting a platform by which it was sought to obtain votes 
from the American electors on the theory that they had made 
a great settlement with Great Britain and were going to make 
the same settlement with other debtor nations? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not remember the plank the platform 
contained on debts, and I do not know that there is any neces- 
sity for referring to it at this time. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I can read it 
will yield to me for that purpose. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Arkansas to read the platform? All of us who are “ reguiars” 
over here want to hear it, so that we may be governed accord- 
ingly on this side of the aisle by what the Republican Party 
has determined in respect to the matter. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator from 
souri. permit me to read the plank? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Before the Senator reads it, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Utah why ‘he platform does not bind 
him, as he said? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The Senator said he had no regard for the 
platform. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that, either. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. SMOOT. I answered the question of the Senator from 


if the Senator 


Mis- 


| Arkansas—— 


Mr. CARAWAY. But that is not what we are talking 
about now. What did the Senator say? 
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Mr. SMOOT. T said T did not know what was in the plat- 
form on that subject. I had not read it and it was not taken 
jnto consideration at all in the settlement of these debts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is exactly what I said. The Senator 
edged the American people he would not make a_ settle- 
ment different from that made with Great Britain, and now he 
says he did not even cousider that pledge. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Who expects a Republican 
politician to pay any attention to the pledges of his platform 
ufter he has been elected? 

Mr. JOMNSON. I notice that the Senator from Utah was on 
the Committee on Resolutions, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I thought so. I said he helped 
to prepare the platform. I assumed he would not have gone on 
the committee on platform and :resolutions unless he was going 
to tuke some responsibility. May I read the platform? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; please to tell us who are “ regulars” 
over here what the platform says. [lLaughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator refer to the fact that the 
other day be was guaranteed by the Senator from Utah to be 
as good a Republican as the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Reev]? 

Mr. JOLINSON. Yes; when I was guaranteed to be the 
same sort of a Republican as the Senator from Missouri and 
the Senator from Utah, I was perfectly content. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to know why my name was 
put in there? Was it purely for the purpose of raising the 
average? [Laughter.] 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Will the Senator yield to me 
te read the plank in the platform? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. ROBLNSON of Arkansas. It reads as follows: 


In fulfillment of our pledge in ‘the national platform of 1920 we 
have steadfastly refused to consider the cancellation of foreign debts. 
Our attitude has not been that of an oppressive creditor seeking imme- 
«diate return and ignoring existing financial conditions. Our position 
has been based on the conviction that a moral obligation such as was 
incurred should not be disregarded. 

We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. That settlement, 
achieved under a Republican administration, was the greatest interna- 
tional financial transaction in the history of the world. Under the 
terms of the agreement the United States now receives an annual 
return upon the $4,600,000,000 owing to us by Great Britain, with a 
definite obligation of ultimate payment in ‘full. 

The justness of the basis employed has been formally recognized by 
other debtor nations. Thirty-five per cent of the total foreign debt is 
now in progress of liquidation. 

Great nations can not recognize or admit the principle of repudia- 
tion. To do so would undermine the integrity essential for interna- 
tional trade, commerce, and credit. 


Mr. President, may I just add to what I have already said 
on the subject that it is an inexplicable code of ethics which 
permits a Senator to write that platform, to seek to obtain 
political advantege of the results of an action which he after- 
wards says is nonpartisan and shall ‘be nonpartisan, and then, 
while inviting political advantage for himself and his political 
associates, express the belief that it is an immoral act for the 
opposition to take advantage of the blunders which are made 
in negotiations for settlement. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It is a strange code of 
ethics, which I do not understand, but it is entirely consistent, 
in my judgment, with the mental processes of the distinguished 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
me for a moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. As a member of the committee which 
drafted the platform which has just drawn the fire of my 
friend, the Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Roprnson], I am very 
curious to know on what he bases his statement that the plat- 
ferm was written by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I base it on the theory that 
» the Senator from Utah was on the platform committee—— 

Mr. CARRAWAY. And the Senator from Utah is also on the 
Debt Commission. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And the Senator from Utah 
is also on the Debt Commission, and he never gees on a com- 
mittee or a commission and suffers others to write what ‘he 
regards as false doctrines. The Senator from Utah is usually 
there. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 


The Senator seems to /be—— 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I will inquire now of the 
Senator from Connecticut who wrote that plank of the plat- 
form and whether he repudiates it, as the Senator from Utah 
has repudiated it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not repudiated it at all. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In reply to the latter part of the question 
of the Senator from Arkansas I will say that I repudiate no 
part of the platform, and in reply to the first part of the 
question—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Then the Senator from Con- 
necticut thinks that it was entirely proper for the Republican 
Party to make political capital of this international subject, 
does he? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Democratic Party had put into its 
platform the statement : 

The Government of the United States for the last four years has 
had no foreign policy, and consequently it has delayed the restoration 
of the political and economic agencies of the world. It has impaired 
our self-respect at home and injured our prestige abroad. It has 
curtailed our foreign markets and ruined our agricultural prices, —~ 


In view of that fact, it seems to me, in answer to the Sena- 
tor’s question 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And again the memory of 
my good friend, the Senater from Connecticut, is at fault, be- 
cause we all know that that Democratic platform was not 
adopted until after the Republican platform incorporating the 
provision which I have quoted had already been adopted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am certainly aware of that, but 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Wait a minute. The Senator 
said that the justification for this immeral prevision in the 
Republican platform was a similar provision in the Democratic 
platform already adopted. I point out to him the fact that 
the Democratic convention did not meet until after the Repub- 
lican convention had met and adjourned. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Republicans probably knew 
what we were going to adopt. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
knew what we ought to adopt. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

Mr. RHEED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I take it from what the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. BrincHam] has said that he does believe that his 
party has had a foreign policy of which he approves. I think 
the convention of the Democratic Party was entirely justified 
in the statement in its platform which the Senator has read. 
The Republican Party has had no foreign policy since the 
Harding administration and it has none now. They are op- 
portunists and they are drifting and drifting, no one knows 
whither. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Utah invites a very 
long reply which I will not ask the indulgence ef the Senator 
from Missouri for the time to make but which I should like 
to make. However, if the Senator from Missouri will permit 
me, I should like to ask the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
INSON], Who apparently knows so much more about what goes 
on behind committee doors of a Republican convention than 
does a member of the committee, where he gets his informa- 
tion? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. May TI say that it is very singu-» 
lar that none of the members of the committee who are respon- 
sible for the platform know who wrote it, but all of them seem to 
repudiate it? [Laughter.] Did the Senator write that plank 
of the platform? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
Arkansas refer? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. We all had a hand in it. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. “ We all had a hand in it.” 
At last the Senator from Utah has been convicted out of the 
mouth of the Senator from Connecticut. 

The Senator from Utah is not so ignorant as he professes 
to be on this subject. He “had a hand in it.” I knew that 
from the beginning. [Laughter.] 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missourl 
yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. KING. ‘We have been credibly informed upon a number 
of eeccasions that Charles Beecher Warren claims the parentage 
of that platform; and, in view of the many claims which he 
makes to so many things, especially the Mexican policy, and 
having ousted ‘a Secretary of State and our able representative 
in Mexico, we may believe that ‘his statements ‘have some 
verity. 








Oh, yes; or probably they 
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Mr. BINGITAM. Mr. President, whoever wrote the plat- 
form, when the people came to the polls on the first Tuesday 
in November it was apparently approved by a very large ma- 
ority. 

, Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
ashamed of it now. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator may speak for himself. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Everybody is ashamed of the 
platform and ashamed of the result. P 

Mr. BORAH. 1 think the people universally understood the 
platform to mean that the debt settlements should be made 
upon the standard set up by the English settlement. So far as 
it was diseussed at all, that was universally the application 
that was made of the platform; and if the Senator from Con- 
necticut contends that the platform was approved by a large 
majority, we ought to understand that that was the construc- 
tion placed upon it. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield for a question by courtesy of the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Referring to the statement made that it was 
understood that all settlements should be patterned after the 
British settlement, has there been any evidence of any char- 
acter adduced to demonstrate that, speaking from the purely 
economic standpoint ef finances and capacity to pay, the Italian 
settlement is not upon the basis of the British settlement? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the British settlement was 
never treated before the public or here upon this now full- 
fledged principle of “‘ capacity to pay.” It was stated over and 
over again that, so far as interest was concerned, the interest 
upon our foreign debts would never be reduced below the 
interest which the English were paying, and that was the 
standard which we were talking about. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, to the best of my recollection 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
from Missouri yield? 

Mr. REDD of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from New 
Jersey at present, and then I will yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. EDGE. To finish the observation that I was about to 
make, to the best of my recollection the settlement with Great 
Britain was defended upon the floor on the basis that the 
principal had been paid and accounted for, but that certain 
concessions had been made in the interest to be paid. Every 
settlement since that time, so far as I have been able to analyze 
them, has been made precisely on the same formula, concessions 
being made as te interest after an investigation of the financial 
capacity of the country whose obligations to the United States 
were under consideration. Therefore, if the Italian settlement 
is an unfair settlement, then it should be demonstrated and 
proven that the capacity of Italy to pay is greater than that 
demonstrated and presented by the Debt Funding Commission. 

As in the case of Great Britain, so Italy pays the principal 
plus interest, and the agreement with Italy becomes a settle- 
ment on the same basis as that with Great Britain; but Italy 
has been given yery large concessions in the matter of interest, 
as has been stated, so that the present value of the debt is 
probably not more than 80 per cent of the entire debt. How- 
ever, to justify protest, it should be demonstrated here, if it 
can be demonstrated, that that analysis of Italy’s capacity to 
pay is an incorrect one and that Italy can and should pay 
more than the debt settlement provides. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I premised to yield, first, to the 
Senator from Minnesota, who asked me to do so, and I now 
yield to him. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I merely wish to call at- 
tention to the fact that the principle of “capacity te pay,” to 
the best of my recollection, came in vogue only after the passage 
of the tax bill. We did not hear anything about it at the time 
of the discussion of the tax bill. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And in foreclosing the loans the Govern- 
ment made to the farmers “ cxpacity to pay” never was taken 
into consideration. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Not at all. The capacity of the farmers 
to pay has never been taken into consideration, because, it was 
said, there was no unanimity of opinion as to what could be 
done for the farmers, and therefore we could do nothing. I am 
very much surprised that the bipartisan steam roller seems to 
have had a monkey wrench thrown into its machinery this 
morning on this tion. A 

I wish to call attention to another matter in connection with 
the Republican platform. When we discussed the question of 


Yes; but everybody is 
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the World Court the party platforms seemed to be very sacred 
obligations, resting upon all the members of the two great 
political parties, but the plank in the platform relating to agri- 
culture and the plank relating to the settlement of the foreign 
debits seem to have been thrown overboard. The only plank 
that seems to have bound the Republicari membership is the 
plank on the so-called World Court. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there has been no settlement 
made with any foreign country, nor, in my opinion, will any 
setHement be made with any foreign country unless the full 
amount of the principal has been recognized. Not only that, 
but every settlement that has been wp to date has charged 4% 
per cent interest upon the amount of the obligation up to De- 
cember 15, 1922, and 8 per cent interest from that date wntil 
the date of the settlement. All have been treated exactly alike, 
with the exception of Belgium, as to the pre-war debt of which 
no interest was added, for reasons which will be given when 
the question of the Belgian settlement is presented to the Sen- 
ate for ratification. Up to that point all the debt settlements 
have been treated alike. The only difference has been as to 
capacity to meet obligations as to interest and payments upon 
the principal annually. 

Of course, I do not want now to take the time of the Senator 
from Missouri to answer the Senator from Arkansas, but I do 
wish to answer later a number of statements which have been 
made by him. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Senators are interrupting Musso- 
lini’s address which I was reading, but I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah a mo- 
ment ago said that the three Democratic members of the Debt 
Commission favored the settlement of the Italian debt as now 
proposed. I want to say to the Senator from Missouri that 
three-fourths of the Democrats of the House of Representa- 
tives, including the minority leader, voted against this settle- 
ment. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. Vresident, I want to continue 
reading this speech, which has been sadly interrupted. I do 
not know what gentlemen of the disposition of Mr. Mussolini 
may do to us for having this loquacious parliamentary display. 
They may attempt to put permanent cloture on us. However, 
I will continue the reading from the point where this almost 
impious interruption occurred: 


Refore I say one word about this sentiment, which !s also mine, it Is 
necessary that you become disciplined to the very limit in your dally 
work. The great hour does not strike every moment, and not on all 
clocks. The wheel of destiny turns; wise is the man who watches and 
knows the moment to grasp It as it passes by. 

It is necessary that our divine and adorable Fascist Italy be vigilant 
and firm in the work of peace, and that she adapt herself to the needs 
of work and become systematic, tenacious, and persevering. 


I agree to that, although I do not agree with the statement as 
to the divine part of this organization. 





I want to correct Italians of some of their traditional faults—thelr 
ready optimism and the negligence which often follows excessive dill- 
gence, their letting go after the first, in the belief that all bas been 
accomplished despite the fact that much that should be accomplished 
has not even been begun. 

If Fascism succeeds in thus ferging the Italian character, you may 
rest calm and certain that when the wheel of destivy turns we shal) be 
ready to seize it and turn it by our will. [Acclamations.] 

Comrades, in the shadow of our flags which were blessed here by a 
priest of the religion of our fathers, in which we believe, it is beautiful 
to live, but it will be still more beautiful, if it is necessary, to dic. 


Those statements, Mr. President, in connection with the 
statement made by the Senator from Idako [Mr. Boran]}, in 
connection with the threats regarding the Tyrol, in connec- 
tion with the boastful assertion that the army and the navy 
and the air ferces of Italy are being put in shape, can have 
but a sinister meaning, and when it is added that the state- 
ments come from the lips of a man who has overthrown his 
own government, who has established an absolute dictatorship, 
who has recently asserted that the present absolutely con- 
trolled legislative bodies of Italy shall continue in existence 
without interruption until 1928—I believe that is the year— 
and that then no person will be allowed to occupy a seat in 
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those legislative bodies who does not belong to the Italian , 


“Ku-Klux Klan.” with the unpronounceable name—adding 
them all together only one conclusion can be drawn, and that 
is that the peace of Europe is menaced every hour by this 
Italian dictator and by the armed mob supporting him. Yet 
it is with such a government and at such a time that we are 
asked not only to negotiate a settlement but to sign an act 
of repudiation by which we bequeath and turn over to that 
vovernment some billions of dollars of money that belong to the 
American people, and that we have no more right to turn over 
than we have to pick the pockets of the people of the United 
States of America. We have no authority in the Constitution, 
we bave no authority in morals, we have no authority that can 
be justified by any principle of logic or common sense. To 
make a settlement with such a government in the nature of a 
hencfaction is as monstrous a proposition as has ever been 
heard in this Chamber, where many monstrous propositions 
have been heard. 

The Senator from Utah in his last statement, if we were 
to take it alone, practically said to the American people that 
this settlement proposed that Italy should pay its debt in full. 
The Senator from Utah has left the Chamber, and I regret 
it; but he shall have full opportunity to reply. 

I say that the Senator from Utah knows that his proposed 
settlement is not a payment of the debt in full. He knows that 
it is a practical repudiation on the part of Italy, with our 
consent, of at least three-fourths of the debt. He knows that 
it bears no relation whatever to the British settlement; and I 
am astounded that the Senator from New Jersey should under- 
take to argue that this proposed settlement is the same kind 
of settlement we made with Great Britain and that we are 
keeping the faith of the pledge of this platform. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Will the Senator enlarge on his views as to 
why it is not-—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, certainly, I will enlarge on 
them. I am about to enlarge on them. 

Mr. EDGE. If | may formulate my question—why he takes 
the position that it is not based financially on the same gen- 
eral proposition as the settlement with Great Britain, in which 
we gave a distinct concession in the matter of interest, and in 
the Italian settlement we again give a distinct concession in 
the matter of interest? We give more with Italy, because Italy 
is unable to pay as much as Great Britain. If that is not 
exactly the same formula, then I should be very glad to hear 
from the Senator in what way it differs. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It simply differs in every way. 
That is the only way in which it differs—just simply in every 
wry. If the Senator thinks that two settlements are identical, 
in one of which a nation proposes first to pay the principal of 
its debt in full; second, to pay 3 per cent interest for 10 years; 
and, third, to pay 3% per cent interest for the balance of the 
time the loan is to run, and in the other a nation proposes to 
pay one-eighth of 1 per cent of interest, which amounts to a 
practical repudiation of the whole of the principal, then he can 
not do business for me, He can not be my agent. I do not 
want him to administer my estate. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
souri vield further to the Senator 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. BDGE, I think if the Senator will analyze those two 
settlements, notwithstanding the adroit way in which he pre- 
sents the matter, he will see that in each case they are actually 
and absolutely paying the full principal, plus the same amount 
of ipterest up to the date of settlement. Then I agree with 
him absolutely that the discrimination, if it is desired to use 
that term, or the difference in interest, is very pronounced. 
Then we are simply faced with one question: Is that interest 
too low in proportion to the actual wealth of the different 
countries, or is it not? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator says that they are 
paying the same amount of interest up to the time of settle- 
ment. Neither of them pays any interest up to the time cf 





Does the Senator from Mis- 
from New Jersey? 


settlement. 
Mr. EDGR. Oh, I beg the Senator's pardon! They pay 
interest. The actual principal of the debt is very much below 


$2,000,000,000, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Wait a minute. The interest is 
added to the principal debt. They do not pay it. They agree 
thereafter to pay it; and there is a great deal of difference 
between a promissory note and cash, particularly when you are 
dealing with Italy. 
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Mr. EDGE. I am not sure that the Senator realizes the 
actual basis of the settlement from the statement he has just 
made, The actual indebtedness of Italy to the United States 
as nearly as I can recall the figures without consulting them, 
was something like $1,600,000,000; that is all. It was not the 
$2,042,000,000 which we are now receiving, plus interest of 
some three or four hundred million dollars. The difference 
between $1,600,000,000 and the amount that we are attempting 
to agree to receive represents interest—nothing but interest— 
at 5 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
said? 

Mr. EDGE. 
interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
payment under this plan. 

Mr. EDGE. Certainly not. 
Great Britain? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator said that Italy paid 
and Great Britain paid, when, as a matter of fact, neither of 
them paid. They agreed to add it to the principal of the debt. 

Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then what are we talking about? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Just one moment, until I get 
through with this proposition. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator yield just at that point? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It is in regard to something he said a few 
moments ago with regard to the word “ identical.” He brought 
7 a matter that we were discussing with regard to the plat- 
orm 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to spend much time on 
a Republican platform. They are an abomination to the Lord 
and a deception to the people; but go ahead. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator said that we had no right to 
make a settlement with another country that was not identical 
with the British settlement, because that is what the platform 
called for, I should like to read just one sentence of the plat- 
form in that connection. The platform says: 


Certainly; and is not that what I 
But the Senator says we are not collecting any 
We are not collecting it until we get 


Is not that what we did with 





We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter— 


That is not identical. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Oh, what does the Senator call 
“similar in character”? If I owe my friend from Connecticut a 
hundred dollars and agree to pay him the hundred dollars at 
the end of 10 years with 3 per cent interest, and the Senator 
from Arkansas owes him a hundred dollars and agrees to pay 
one-eighth of 1 per cent interest for 62 years and at the end of 
that time the Senator from Connecticut is to forgive him the 
debt, does the Senator call those two settlements similar? If 
so, he can discover similarity between any two things in the 
world. 

Mr. BINGHAM. It all depends on which Senator is “ broke.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The present value of the 
British debt settlement, figured on the basis of 4% per cent, is 
83 per cent plus. The present value of the Italian debt settle- 
ment, figured on the same basis, at the same rate per cent, is 
26.2 per cent plus. I wonder if that is a similar settlement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Why, they both deal with dollars 
and cents. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas, 
are similar. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In that particular they are similar; 
and they are both settlements, and in that particular they are 
similar; but they are not the same settlements by any manner 
of means. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And they are not similar in 
character within the meaning of that pledge by which the 
Republican Party sought to get yotes in their platform. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No. According to the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Brnenam], if there are two debtors and one 
of them settles with his creditors at 100 cents on the dollar, 
and the other settles at 25 cents on the dollar, they are both 
exactly similar settlements. 

Now, let us see what the American people understood from 
this platform. They understood that a settlement had been 
made with Great Britain by which Great Britain proposed to 
pay every dollar of principal she owed us. They understood 
that Great Britain was going to pay us 3 per cent interest for 


And in that particular they 
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the first 10 years. They understood that after that Great 
Britain would pay interest at the rate of 34% per cent; and it 
was argued here on this floor that while England was paying us 
Jess interest for the’ money we loaned her than we were obliged 
to pay for that very money which we borrowed to loan her, we 
could hereafter refund our bonds and get a lower rate of inter- 
est, and hence get out dollar for dollar with Great Britain. 
That was the argument that was made here upon this floor and 
made repeatedly. 

I opposed the British debt settlement because I said they 
ought to keep their contract with us. Now, who will pretend 
to say that Great Britain was settled with on the ground of 
ability to pay? Who has the temerity to stand on this floor 
and say that the great British Empire is bankrupt? Who will 
stand here and say that Great Britain has ever repudiated a 
debt? I am no lover of Great Britain, and I am no hater of 
Great Britain; but she is one nation in the world that, when 
she signs a promissory note, intends to pay it. What I objected 
to was that I thought we had been too lenient in the matter of 
interest, and we ought to have exacted from Great Britain the 
interest that we had to pay; and then, if we ever were able to 
fund our indebtedness at a lower rate, I was willing to give 
Great Britain the benefit of that lower rate when that had been 
accomplished. 

But we settled with Great Britain, and the people were told 
that we would settle on similar terms with other nations; and 
now we are told with a casuistry and, I might almost say, a hy- 
pocrisy, that is truly marvelous, that a settlement with Italy is 
on simflar terms with the settlement with Great Britain, 
although, as has just been stated by the Senator from Ar- 
kansas, the British settlement figures to-day at 83 per cent 
plus and the Italian settlement at 26 per cent plus; and those 
two things are said to be similar! You might as well agree 
to trade horses with a man and give him a horse similar to 
bis, and get from him a race horse that has just won the Derby, 
and then bring him upa wind-broken, spavined, poll-eviled, sway- 
backed animal, and say it is “similar” to the other horse, 
because they are both horses! 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Coperanp in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Missouri yield to the Senator from 
Arkansas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We could have canceled every 
dollar of advances made to Italy during the war and based 
the settlement solely on the advances made after the war; and, 
charging interest at the rate of 4% per cent, we would have 
received for the first five years more than five times as much 
as we receive under this settlement, and for the next four 
years more than two times as much as we will receive under 
this settlement. We only loaned of the whole amount some- 
thing over $600,000,000—I think it was $617,000,000—after the 
war had closed. We could have canceled all the remainder of 
it, and have based the settlement on the amount that was 
loaned for the rehabilitation of Italy, and, charging the rate of 
per cent which is usually figured, 44% per cent, we would have 
had, I repeat, five times as much for the first five years and 
more than two times as much for the next four years as we 
receive under this settlement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Of course, Mr. President, every- 
body understands this proposition. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. resident, will the Senator permit me to 
ask a question of the Senator from Arkansas, as to his last 
statement? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. I promise the Senator not to delay him. 
Would the Senator from Arkansas approve the type of settle- 
ment to which he has just referred, that we cancel the loans 
made before the war, and settle these after the war on the 
basis of 444 per cent? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. As a matter of fact, we have 
canceled a large part of this loan, and that is Mr. Mellion’s 
theory. He stated so distinctly, and argued it out in the state- 
ment which has been printed in the Recorp in connection with 
the speech of the Senator from Utah. We have actually ean- 
celed a large part of the loan, and I think that a far more 
intelligent basis cou!d have been obtained than the one that 
was actually used in the settlement, if the Senator is inter- 
ested In my views abusut the matter. 

Mr. EDGE. I think the Senator will agree that if the Debdt 
Funding Commission had proceeded on the policy that all 
debts dating before the armistice should be eanceled—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was illustrating the effect 
of the Italian debt settlement, and of course my remarks had 
reference only to the Italian debt settlement. I stated, and I 
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repeat, that we could have canceled every dollar of debt that 
we loaned during the war to help Italy carry on her activities 
during the war, and based the settlement on the amount that 
we loaned after the war to rehabilitate Italy, charging 44% per 
cent, and wonld have received more than five times as 
much for the first five years, and more than two times as much 


for the next four years, as this settlement accords the United 
States. 


Mr. EDGR. 
statement 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. My illustration was intended 
to show that this settlement is really a cancellation, not only 
within my interpretation but within the interpretation of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. I have not his statement before 
me, but I recall that he argued out in that statement that the 
effect of this settlement was to cancel a large part of the loan. 
It is true that it is brought forward as an adjustment by 
which Italy will pay the entire loan, but we understand that 
a actual effect of it is to cancel nearly three-fourths of the 
ebt. 

Mr. EDGE. Of course, if we cance] the Italian debt on the 
basis that the loan should be canceled as of the time before 
the war, we would have to cancel similar loans with every 
other country if that had been the argument after the war. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I do not know that it fol- 
lows that we would have to do anything of the kind. I am 
not talking about what we might have done, except in so far 
as it reflects light on the value of this settlement. The admin- 
istration is putting this forward as a great adjustment in the 
interest of the taxpayers of the United States, and I say again 
and again that under the settlement we in effect cancel every 
dollar of the loan and more, except that which was loaned after 
the war, and we would have gotten more credit with the 
nations of Europe for a liberal spirit in doing what the ad- 
ministration has actually done, if we had canceled a large 
part of the loan, than to come back and try to make the people 
of the United States believe, and try to lead the people of 
Italy into believing, that Italy is paying its entire debt. 

Mr. SMOOUT. Mr. President, may I state how we figured 
that? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amount of the pre-war debt was a little 
over a billion dollars, and the postwur debt was $600,000,000. 

Mr. HOBINSON of Arkansas. Six bundred and seventeen 
million dollars, according to my recollection. Four and a 
quarter per ¢ent on that—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Would be $2,500,000 a year. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I guess not. It would be 
$25,000,000 and something. The Senator from Utah is remark- 
able in figures, but he can not make me believe that 414 per 
cent of $617,000,000 is $2,500,000. That is an illustration 
of the vice which rans all the way through this compntation. 
Four per cent of $600,000,000 is $24,000,000, and one-quarter per 
cent of $600,000,000 is $1,500,000, and $1,500,000 added to 
$24,000,000 makes $25,500,000, instead of $2,500,000. The Sena- 
tor from Utah can claim that 4%, per cent of $617,000,000 
is only $2,500,000 if he wants to, but he can not make it go 
here or anywhere else. It is absurd. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want to say to the Senator from 
Arkansas that he is entirely wrong. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If is not the first time. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the new kind of mathe- 
matics that have been adopted by this commission in the 
settlement of debts, and the Senator from Arkansas has not 
learned that multiplication table. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. If the Senator from Missouri 
has learned it, I would be glad to have him enlighten me, be- 
cause the Senator from Utah can not do it. How does the 
Senator from Utah figure that 4% per cent of $600,000,000 is 
only $2,500,0007 Let him answer that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. My clerk had just handed me the statement, 
and I answered without checking the figures. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I was right when I seafd that 
if we had settled for $600,000,000, which is approximately the 
amount we loaned to Italy after the war, and charged 1% 
per cent on it, we would have received more than five times 
as much for the first five years as we will receive under this 
settlement; and more than two times as much as we will re- 
ceive under this settlement for the next four years. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. HOWELL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yield, and 
if so, to whom? 

Mr. RBED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from €on- 
necticut. He has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. A few moments before the start of the 
colloguy as to the multiplication table, the Senator used cer- 


J do not question at all the Senator's figures or 
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tain tanguage In the earnestness of his debate with regard to 
hypocrisy and casuistry in the interpretation of platforms—— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Is the Senator still running 
on that platform? 

Mr. BINGHAM. If other Senators had run on that plat- 
form in 1924, they might have been elected, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I hope they would keep faith with 
the people who elected them better than Senators are doing 
now, 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator will permit me, I would 
like to show that faith is being kept better than he would 
care to udmit, for the reference in the platform to this matter, 
speaking of settlements with debtor countries similar in char- 
acter to our debt agreement with Great Britain, necessarily 
refers to the act of a Republican Congress, approved by a 
Kepublican President on February 28, 1923, in regard to the 
settlement with Great Pritain. I would ask the Senator to 
listen for a moment to this paragraph of that agreement, It 
reads : 


Any payment of interest or of principal may be made in any United 
States Government bonds issued since April 6, 1917, such bonds to be 
taken at par and accrued interest—is hereby approved and author- 
ized, and settlements with other governments indebted to the United 
States are hereby authorized to be made upon such terms as the com- 
mission, created by the act of February 9, 1922, may believe to be 
Just. 


[I contend that this debt settlement which has been presented 
here on the floor by the Senator from Utah is in accordance 
with the character of the settlement which we made with 
Great Britain. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Has the Senator been reading from 
the platform or from something extraneous? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am reading from the law approved Feb- 
ruary 28, 1923. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. You did not have that in your 
platform, did you? When you went out and told the people in 
Connecticut you were going to get as much from these other 
countries as from Great Britain, you did not read that law to 
them, did you? 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘There is no such statement in that plat- 
form. The Senator may be more aware of what happened in 
Connecticut than I am, but I never heard anyone claim 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It is a waste of time to discuss 
anything that emanates from a Republican convention. Every- 
body knows they write platforms to catch votes, and everybody 
knows they repudiate the platforms as soon as they get here. 
This is the first time I have ever known of any of them enough 
interested in their platforms to try to prove they had any 
regard for them at any time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
sourl yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. Will the Senator permit me to put in a figure 
about the British settlement in connection with this debate? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. Under the plan of the British settlement, had 
we charged the same rate of interest that we did in the British 
settlement, we would have realized in interest $2,930,691,000. 
Under the plan as now agreed to we will realize $365,667,500. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, But they are similar—— 

Mr. BORAH. One moment. The reduction in this plan 
below the British plan is $2,565,073,500, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Neither of those sets of figures 
discloses absolutely the whole truth for this reason—that what 
we collect under the British plan goes at once to liquidation, 
or can go at once to liquidation of our obligation, the stopping 
of interest which we must pay. Money on hand not only 
earns simple interest but it saves the payment of interest and 
hence saves the compounding of interest, and no set of figures 
that omits the compounding of interest due presents a correct 
statement. The fact is that if we had held Great Britain to an 
agreement to pay four and a quarter per cent and had col- 
lected the interest and put the interest to work, at the end of 
66 years it would have amounted to twenty-two thousand million 
dollars. The figures the Senator from Idaho just gave are 
based upon the differences in simple interest without making 
any allowance for interest upon interest. If the interest upon 
interest were computed, the gap would be just that much 
larger. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield just a moment? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly, 
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Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This platform of the Repub- 
lican Party, about which we have heard so much this morning, 
boasted that they were not going to cancel any part of this 


debt; that they had not canceled any part of the debt with 
Great Britain—that was the implication of it. Yet, Mr. Moel- 


lon, in the statement to which I referred in my remarks on 
January 4, 1926, before the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House of Representatives, conceded that in the Italian 
settlement we cancel a large part of the loan and that in 
the British settlement we cancel 20 per cent of the loan. He 


argues it out in detail. It is true that he said that— 


It has been felt by the Debt Commission, however, that repayment 
of principal is essential in order that the debtor might feel that it had 


paid its debt in full and that we might know that we bad our capital 
returned to us, 


But at the same time he said: 


Now, if we are owed $62 and payment is made to-day, we receive 
the full value of our loan. If payment is made at the rate of $1 
a year for 62 years without interest, we would be conceding a part 
of the debt. What this concession amounts to can be variously esti- 
mated, depending on the rate of discount arbitrarily taken, 


Then further along he said: 
If we figure the present value of the settlement— 
That is, the British settlement— 

at 4% per cent, we canceled 20 per cent of the debt. 


Mr. Mellon admitted we would cancel part of the debt. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If a man loans you $10,000,000 for 
60 years without interest and you pay the principal at the end, 
he has done a great deal better by you than if he loaned you 
the same sum of money at interest and canceled the debt at 
the end. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield to the Senator from Ne- 
braska. 

Mr. HOWELL. May I submit this view of the matter and ask 
the Senator from Missouri if the Italian debt does not present a 
case of absolute cancellation? Every obligation of Italy that we 
hold bears 5 per cent interest. It is agreed upon. The total 
debt, as presented by the Treasury, is $2,150,000,000. Congress 
directed the commission to settle these debts at not less than 
4% per cent. Congress did that because we were paying and 
are paying now 4% per cent on $13,800,000,000 of war bonds. 
We had to adopt some standard, some taw line, to determine 
whether or not we are canceling. Congress adopted that 
taw line, and it is 4% per cent. What is the interest on 
$2,150,000000 at 4%, per cent? It is about $91,000,000 a year. 
That being the case, I ask the Senator from Missouri, if Italy 
pays $5,000,000 a year, and the interest on her debt which 
the American people are paying is $31,000,000 a year, does she 
pay anything on the principal that year? I ask the Senator 
that question. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Clearly she does not. 

Mr. HOWELL. Now suppose in 1951 Italy pays $31,449,000, 
but the interest on her debt is $91,000,000, does she pay any of 
the principal that year? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Clearly not. She has not paid her 
interest. 

Mr. HOWELL. If she never during the entire 62 years pays 
as much as that $91,000,000, and she does not as a total, has she 
ever paid anything upon her principal? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The question answers itself. Of 
course she could take a book and credit it, but as a matter of 
fact she has not paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator makes a mistake in saying “ can- 
cellation of the debt.” It is a cancellation of the interest. If 
the Senator from Nebraska was owing the First National Bank 
of Omaha a debt of $1,600,000,000, and the accumulated interest 
was $10,000,000 upon the loan, and it had not been paid at—— 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then how much would he owe? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would depend upon the rate of interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But the Senator said there was 
accumulated interest of $10,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say if there was an accumulation of in- 
terest of $10,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What was the principal to start 
with? 

Mr. SMOOT. I said $1,600,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, And there is accumulated interest 
of how much? 

Mr. SMOOT. We will say $10,000,000, 
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Mr. REED of Missourl. Then how much does the Senator 
owe? What is his debt? 
Mr. SMOOT. 


“cir, REED of Missourl. What is his debt then? Will the 
Senator answez that question? What is the debt that the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska would owe, who came to the bank and 
borrowed $1,600,000,000, and borrowed it at a given rate of in- 
terest, and there is now $10,000,000 of interest accrued? How 
much is his debt? 

Mr. SMOOT. His original obligation was $1,600,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the debt, then, that morn- 
ing when he comes to the bank? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Wis debt for interest is $10,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. His debt that morning at the bank 
is what I want to know. Will the Senator answer this ques- 
tion frankly? He owes $1,600,000,000 of principal plus $10,- 
000,000 of interest, and his total debt is $1,610,000,000, is it 
wt? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is owing the bank that amount of money. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How is he going to pay it? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the First National Bank calls on the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska and wants to make a settlement, and he 
says he could not settle the debt, could not possibly pay it at 
the 5 per cent rate of interest and that it would be out of the 
question, the bank would then inquire, “ What can you pay?” 
He would say, “I can not pay anything like this amount. I 
will acknowledge the debt. 
000,000, but I can not pay the 5 per cent interest or any part 
of the interest, and the interest is what counts in this matter 
more than the principal and” 

Mr. HOWELL. Would the banker cancel the note? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and we have not canceled the note. 

Mr. HOWELL. But we are going to cancel the note. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, we are not. 

Mr. HOWELL. And we are going to return the note. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, we are not going to cancel the note. 
will return the old note if Italy gives a new one. 

Mr. HOWELL. And it is proposed to return the 5 per cent 
interest. . 

Mr, SMOOT. If the Senator gave a new note he would want 
the old one, of course. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
cent for the new note. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator would not give a new note unless 
the old note was returned. 

Mr. HOWELL. But would the Senator, as a banker, take 
my note at a lower rate of interest with the same terms of 
nyment? 

, Mr. SMOOT. If I knew the Senator could not pay principal 
and interest but would undertake to pay the principal I would. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have not given any security at all. What 

would the Senator say to me as a banker? He would say, “I 
will hold your paper and if you ever can pay I want you to 
pay. If you can not pay, I am not going to force you, I am 
not going to destroy you, but if you ever can pay, you must 
yay.” / 
' Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not know what happens in 
banking institutions many times. I know that many, many mil- 
lions of dollars of indebtedness are settled without any interest, 
and I know that banks many times have to settle notes for less 
than the principal. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, but when the bank settles it gets the 
money for which it settles. It does not settle merely for a new 
promise. 

Mr. SMOOT. But we have strictly adhered to the fact that 
the principal of every obligation they owe at the time should 
be the amount upon which they should pay. Not only that 
but every settlement has been made at 4% per cent interest 
added up to December 15, 1922, and 3 per cent from that date 
until the settlement. The original debt is in the obligation 
of every country, together with the interest added up to the 
time of settlement, and then a less rate of interest there- 
after. There is no principal that was originally borrowed 
that has been canceled, not one cent. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. But it is proposed to carry them 
without interest. That is the same as a cancellation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not without interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is interest. 





We 


It is only one-fourth of 1 per cent. | 
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Mr. HOWELL. If I borrowed $1,000 from the Senator from 
‘tah for a period of 10 years and each year had gone to him to 


If the Senator will permit me, then I would | pay him the interest at 10 per cent and had only paid him 


| $ 


60 each year instead of $100, then what would be the sit- 
uation? I would say to him, “Ef have not got any more 
money.” That is all I have paid him for the 10 years, 
Finally at the end of that time I would go to the Senator from 
Utah and say, “I can not pay this loan. As a matter of faet 
I have already paid you the loan,” and if I had insisted that 
: had paid the loan he would have said the truth was not 
nh me, 

Mr. SMOOT. No one is disputing the fact that he has not 
paid the principal, because he paid the interest in the mean- 


| time, but never paid a dollar on the principal. 


1 will give my note for $1,600,- | 


| principal debt plus the accrued interest. 


But the Senator is going to return the 5 per | 


| to us. 


Mr. HOWELL. I only paid 60 per cent of the interest in 
the case I supposed. 
Mr. SMOOT. 1 will assure the Senator, if he wants to see 
some of the notes, that I have held notes that are no good 
whatever and have not paid me as much as the Senator pro- 
poses to pay under his case just stated. It all depends 
on whether we can collect or not. I say that Italy can not 
pay 4% per cent or 3 per cent of her income and maintain 
her government. She can not do it. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then that settles it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Just one statement further and I am 
through. Is there any reason why Italy should not pay in 
the sixty-third year? Why stop in the sixty-second year and 
cancel the debt? Should we not wait until then to determine 
whether we shall cancel the debt? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What is the use of sensible men 
haggling about the terms? What are the facts? We hold the 
obligation of Italy. What is that obligation? It is a promise 
to pay to the United States all of the money we loaned to 
Italy, plus 5 per cent per annum, and when that principal debt 
has run for any period of time—for illustration let us say a 
year—the obligation of Italy then to the United States is the 

That is the obliga- 
tion of Italy. One is just as much a debt as the other. 

Mr. SMOOT. I agree with the Senator fully. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. All right. We still hold that obli- 
gation; and in order to understand what Italy’s debt is to us 
and what Italy owes us, we take the principal and we figure 
the interest and add the two together. That is Italy’s debt 

What is her future obligation? Her future obligation is 
to pay that debt dollar for dollar, interest and principal, and 


| continue to pay that interest until such time as she pays the 


| debt and pays it all. 


| 


| 
| 


That is her obligation. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the settlement provided for here. 
: Mr. REED of Missouri. No; it is not the settlement provided 
or. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at 5 per cent, of course. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator is confused. 
state it again. 

Mr. SMOOT. My statement was absolutely correct, with the 
exception that hereafter the rate of interest is lower. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I say Italy’s legal obligation to-day 
and her moral obligation to-day is to walk up to Uncle Sam's 
counter and pay over to him all the money we loaned her, with 
5 per cent interest; and if she did that, she would have re- 
deemed her obligation 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is impossible for her to do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Now Italy says, “ We can not pay 
this principal, or we will not pay it, and we do not intend ever 
to pay you this interest we have agreed to pay you, now or at 
any other time.” 

Mr. SMOOT. They say they can not pay it, and the debt 
commission agrees they can not. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. They ask us to do what—to change 
this obligation, which is to pay the principal and 5 per cent 
interest, so that they will not bave to pay the principal for 
62 years. 

Mr. SMOOT. They pay every year a portion of the principal 
and the interest. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. So that the debt runs for 62 years, 
and during the time it runs, instead of paying 5 per cent inter- 
est, they say they will pay us one-fourth of 1 per cent or one- 
eighth of 1 per cent interest for the first 10 years, and then 
make different payments annually that amount in the end to 
this, that they receive the money for 62 years and pay one-eighth 


Let me 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I am told it is only one-eighth of 1 | of 1 per cent upon the money, and by crediting to the principal 


per cent in the beginning. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish to state a concrete | wipe out the principal. 


case, if the Senator from Missouri will permit me. 
Mr. REED of Missourl. Certainly. 


the amount of money that is due as interest we in that way 

It does not make any difference how 
many times we go around the stump or around the barn or 
how many circumlocutions there may be, the cold truth about 
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the matter is that if Italy settled with us and paid according 
to the oblizations of her contract we would receive one sum of 
money, while if she settles aceerding to this new arrangement 
we reveive an entirely different sum of money, to wit, about 
22 or 23 per cent of the sum she has agreed to pay us. 1 do not 
care whether you call it interest or principal or how much 
dodging you do or how often you shift the figures from one 
column to the ether, the fact is we are letting Italy out for less 
than 25 cents on the dollar of her obligation. It does not 
require anything but common sense to understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 1| yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the picture, I will say to the Senator 
from Missouri: Italy is owing us, in round figures, $1,600,- 


000,000. We add to that up to the date of settlement 
$400,000,000. 

Mr. KEED of Missouri. Well, they owed us that, did they 
not? 


Mr, SMOOT. I am drawing the picture, and then I will 
auswer the Senator. At the end of the period, aecording to 
the terms of the agreement, aly will have paid us another 
$400,000,000 ; or, in other words, she will fimally have paid us 
the eriginal debt of $1,600,060,000 and $800,000,000 of interest. 

I recognize that that is a small rate of interest ; nobody has 
denied that; we frankly admit it; but hew is Italy going to 
pay any more and how can we get a settlement out of her to 
pay more. I have not any doubt that if we had net agreed to 
this settlement we could net have obtained amy settlement 
from Italy. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is the very question; how is 
Italy going to pay more? How are we going to get more? To 
the end of finding out, I offer the resolution which I send to 
the desk, and I ask unanimous consent for its present con- 
sideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution. 

The legislative clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 185), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and dirceted to investigate and ascertain 
the ability of the forciza countries indebted to the United States to 
pay and discharge said indebtedness ; and be it further 

Reaolwed, That said committee shall ascertain the extent to which 
individuals, firms, or corperations have nrade loans to foreign eountries 
indebted to the United States or to the individuals or cerporations of 
said countries, the disposition of the proceeds of such loans, and the 
terms and cenditious under which such loans were made, and alse to 
ascertain what moneys have been pledged or expended and what or- 
yvanizations exist to affect the action of the Government of the United 
States in relatien to foreign debts. 

Said committee shall report at the earliest possible time, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the resolution had 
better go over for to-day. I want to say to the Senator from 
Missouri frankly that I certainly shall be opposed to that reso- 
lution. If the Senate of the United States thinks that the 
Foreign Relations Committee can obtain any more information 
or can find out any mere than the Debt Commission has found 
out, of course it can adopt the resolution 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, let us adept it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do not think, in fact, I am quite sure, 
the Committee on Foreign Relations can not secure better or 
more accurate information than that obtained by the Debt 
Commission, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Chair understand 
that the Senator from Utah objects to the present consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I ask that the resolution may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Then, I suppose, the resolution will 
have to come up in the morning hour. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will go over 
under the rule. 

Mr. REED of Missour!. Mr. President, what the Senator 
from Utah has just stated is exactly the proposition we have 
before us. The Senator from Utah tells us that the Foreign 
Relations Committee can not find out anything that he does 
not know ; but he does not tell us what he knows. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President, I told the Senate in my 
speech what I knew; I gave the facts; but I do not think the 
Senator from Missouri has read the speech. I went into every 
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detail of this subject step by step, telling what the commission 
had done, and I stated the result of our labor. 

Mr. KEED of Missouri. But the Senator this morning sqiq 
that there was certain private information which he had. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thet was as to the politieal attitude of tho 
commission. The Senate does net care anything about that 
and I do not. The important thing is the facts in the case’ 
and all the information collected. That has been furnishes.” 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I want the facts of the case ars 
something besides the conclusions of the Senator from Utah. 
I have the utmost respect for the Senator from Utah; but—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The statements I have made are not the con- 
clusions of the Senator from Utah any more than of all the 
other seven members of the Debt Commission, which act) 
unanimously. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not care whether the other 
seven members of the Debt Commission agreed to the report or 
not. I must vote on this proposition and I want the facts. 1 dy 
not want their conclusions. 

‘Mr. SMOOT. I have given the facts. P 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There is one proposition that can 
not be denied by sensible men, and that is that no human being 
can look 60 years into the futare and tell the ability of Italy to 
pay its debts at that time. Neither can he look 10 years in the 
future and tell the ability of Italy to pay its debts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield further to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. REED of Missonri. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there fs not a country in the world which 
is owing the United States that could make a full settlement 
and pay the United States to-day. The gold is not in the world 
to a sufficient amount for that purpose. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is not answering my proposi- 
tion. I say that nobody can tell what will happen 60 years 
from now, and the Senator from Utah replies that something 
can not be done to-day. That is a fine answer as to what will 
happen 60 years from now. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true; nobody can tell what fs going 
to happen 60 yeurs from now; and no honest country, Mr. 
President, will make an agreement to pay, even though the 
payments be extended over a period of 60 years, when it knows 
that its resourees will not justify the making of any different 
proposition than has been made in this instance and has been 
accepted by the commission. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Its resources to-day! What would 
the Senater think of a man who went into a bank and wanted 
to borrow a million dollars and who said to the bank, “I can 
not pay that note back to-day, and so I want an agreement that 
I shall have the money at one-eighth of 1 per cent interest and 
then have the principal canceled 10 years from now, because at 
that time I will not be able to pay it” ? What would the Sen- 
ator think of a bank loaning money in that way? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oftentimes a bank does not even get back the 
principal. But conditions are quite different in the case of a 
banker and in the case of a nation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The bankers always insist upon 
getting the money back. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say the conditions are quite different between 
an individual and a country. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Yes; they are, because in all the 
long range of history no government that expected to stand 
has ever repudiated its debts, while private individuals have 
done it many times. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure the Senator has not read my 
speech In which I gave the reasons why the settlement wiib 
Italy was made. There are other questions involved in the 
settlement, Mr. President, other than those brought about by 
the war and our being engaged in the war with our allies. The 
Senator does not think for a moment that these loans would 
have been made by the United States if the United States 
had not been interested fn the outcome of the World War. We 
were a part of the war, and we assumed obligations, as I said 
in my speech the other day, that no American can disregard. 
Such matters have to be taken into consideration whenever 
a settlement is made. I wish to say to the Senator further——- 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In other words, the Senator is 
getting around to the point of trying to argue that we oug!t 
to cancel these debts. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; Mr. President, the Senator knows that | 
have taken no such attitude. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is what the Senater’s argu- 
ment means, or else it means nothing. . 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not mean any such thing. I said 
in answer to the Senator from Tennessee before any settlement 
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was ever made that T never intended to have any cancellation 
of the debts due the United States, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Well, what is being done in this instance? 

Mr. SMOOT. We are not canceling Italy's debt. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is it not true that the Senator does not 
want a full cancellation, but that the settlement with Italy 
pew proposed means a three-fourths cancellation ? 

Mr. SMOOT, On the present cash value provided we could 
collect the principal and 4% per cent on every dollar of the 
motey loaned by the United States—yes ; but that can not be 
one. 

‘ Mr. McKELLAR. I do not see much difference between a 
three-fourths cancellation and an entire cancellation, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a partial cancellation of interest, but it 
is not a cancellation of principal. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, I should like to pro- 
ceed and conelude my remarks. I took the floor from a sick 
bed, where T was confined all last week. I intended to occupy 
the floor for five minutes when I took it. I wish now, how- 
ever, to make an observation or two, and then I will yield the 
floor. 

I do not understand the last statement of the Senator from 


Utah. There are other things to be considered, says the Sen- 
ator. We were in the war with Italy, says the Senator. If 


that means anything, it means that because we were in the war 
with certain foreign countries we incurred some sort of obliga- 
tion toward those countries which would now lead us to the 
cancellation or partial cancellation of the debts and to treat 
them differently than we would treat an ordinary creditor. 

Now, Mr. President, let us see how we got into the World 
War and how much we owe Italy. When the war was declared 
in Europe Italy was the sworn ally of Germany, of Turkey, 
and of Austria. She had agreed to go to their defeise in case 
they were attacked; but when th€y were attacked she held off 
and said she would not immediately go to their defense. Then 
she set up an auction house in which Great Britain and the 
Entente bid for her support, while the Germanic powers were 
likewise bidding for her support. Italy wanted additional 
territory and benefits, and naturaily Great Britain could offer 
her more of Austrian or German territory than Germany or 
Austria were willing to sacrifice. So, because she was offered 
greater benefits by the Entente, she cast her sword in the 
balance with them, and she has collected and received her pay— 
the bloody fruits of the bloody war. The war went on. We 
were standing neutral, as the President thought we ought to do 
and as I think all American people thought we ought to do. 
Aggressions were committed against our commerce o1 the seas. 
We went into the war, and the records disclose it was for oie 
purpose, and that was to vindicate the right of Americans to 
sail the high seas without the let or hindrance of any nation. 
The express grounds aml reasons given for the declaration 
were that Germany, contrary to her obligations to us as a 
friendly nation, had sunk a number of American vessels and 
had declared that she proposed to pursue an indiscriminate 
submarine warfare upon all vessels unless they pursued certain 
paths which she marked out in the ocean. 

Those were our reasons for war; and we had the perfect 
right legally, if we had wanted to do so, to make peace with 
Germany the day after we declared war, and leave the Entente 
to fight out this war by itself. But, of course, having entered 
the war we treated them as our associates. We never referred 
to them once, in a single official document, as allies. They 
were associates; and we carried to them, in the very hour of 
the greatest disaster that ever impended over them, more than 
2,000,000 soldiers and countless equipment for war. From the 
moment we went in we did more than any nation had done up 
to that time. We expended, first and last, in this war, in the 
few months we were in it, close to $50,000,000,000—I believe 
a greater obligation than was incurred by any of these nations 
during the entire war. Then they said to us: “ We cun not keep 
our armies in the field, we can not feed our civilian populations, 
unless you do something more. We want you to iend us your 
money”; and we passed three statutes similar in their nature, 
the import of which was that the Secretary of the Treasury 
was authorized to issue the bonds of the United States Goy- 
ernment at certain rates of interest and coming due at certain 
specified times and sell those bonds to the American people and 
gather that money into the United States Treasury; and then 
we provided that he should not loan a dollar of that money 
until he had received from foreign governments bonds exactly 
similar to those we had issued and upon which we secured the 
money to lend—bonds that bore the same rate of interest and 
matured at the same time—and we went to the American 
people and we solemnly told them that this money which we 
were borrowing from them to loan to foreign countries they 
never would be taxed to pay. Not a dollar of it would they 
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ever be taxed to pay. We told them we were loaning the money 
which we obtained from them, and we would collect back from 
the other countries upon bonds exactly similar to those we 
issued to the American people the interest and the principal 
from time to time, so that we conld meet the interest upon the 
bonds issued to the American peopie and finally cancel the 
principal. 

That was a pledge to the American a 
solemn obligation we entered into. But the Secretary of the 
Treasury at the time was confronted by the statement that 
these nations needed the money so quickly that they could 
not wait to print bonds; and accordingly he took from them a 
written obligation specifying that they desired to borrow from 
the United States various sums of money; that upon that 
money they would pay 5 per cent interest, and that they would 
thereafier transmute that general obligation into bonds of the 
kind and character that the Congress had provided should be 
given. 

That is the obligation. That money went to their countries, 
and they did with that money whatsoever they saw fit, and it 
enabled them to live through the war. It was American money 
and American valor that constituted the great weight which 
finally tipped the scales in favor of the Entente. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Arkansus? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I wish the Senator would discuss this 
phase of the matter before he sits down: The chairman of the 
Debt Commission, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor}, insisted 
that this was all that Italy could pay. At the time this settle- 
ment was concluded they had no knowledge of what Italy was 
going to pay England; did they? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I suppose not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. At least, England did not know. If we 
had stripped Italy of all her resources, how was Italy able to 
convinee certain financiers in New York that she could repay 
a hundred millions more? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know; but that, I will say 
to the Senator, is a little aside from what I am discussing. I 
am discussing the obligation that it is intimated we owe to 
Italy. What is the obligation? 

There was Italy, fighting for the spoils of war that she had 
bargained for. She was assigned a certain part of the line to 
hold. There was a debacle. The Italian Army melted away 
one day like dew before the morning sun. The German and 
Austrian Armies swept on, and the ery came for relief from 
Titaly, and English troops and French troops and American 
troops were thrown into the breach. Where the British troops 
and French troops were thrown into the breach the American 
troops took their place along the crimson line of the French 
front, and those troops, thus thrown in, saved the capital of 
Italy and saved Italy from complete destruction, and after 
that time an American statesman rises in his place and says, 
“We owe other obligations "! 

Sir, every obligation that we owed Italy, if we ever owed 
her any, was washed out in the blood of American boys poured 
forth in the gaps of the Italian line where the Italian soldiers 
had turned and fled. I do not say that to reflect upon the Ital- 
ian people. They had had a miserable government. They have 
a more miserable government now. They have to-day in Italy 
what was not tolerated in ancient Rome, for in ancient Rome, 
where dictators first showed their heads under that name, the 
provision was that a dictator might be appointed by legally 
constituted authority fo hold power for six months, as I recall 
my history, and only for six months. Then he must lay down 
his sword and account to the civil authorities for his conduct. 
But this man, in a time of profound peace, sets up a dictator- 
ship, announces himself as the complete tyrant of Italy, and 
we propose to settle with him upon the terms that we “owe 
something” to the Italian Government. 

What do we owe, sir? They owe their national life to us and 
to England and to France. I would not say that France and 
England owe their lives to us; but they owe to us a debt of 
gratitude which ought to be remembered a thousand years from 
now by the descendants of the present French and British 
people. 

If they wanted this money in the first instance as a benefac- 
tion, why did they not come here and say: “ We have not the 
money; give it to us” ? They did not do so. They signed a 
written obligation. But that is not all that is to be said on 
this question. I care not by what term you designate a mur- 
der; it is murder if the facts show murder. No matter how 
you camouflage this settlement, it is repudiation, because they 
are being let out for about one-fourth of the obligation they 


people. It was 
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have given to us, which we hold, and on which we parted with 


our money. No matter how you set up your books, the cold 
result in the end is that we get about 25 per cent of the amount 
due to us under the obligations which we hold. We get about 
25 per cent, sirs, of the amount of money which we must our- 
selves exact from the taxpayers of America to pay the bonds 
of the United States issued to secure this money. 

When you set up your books I wish you would set up in par- 
allel columns, sirs, the billions that we borrowed, the interest 
we have paid, the interest we must pay, and the principal we 
must pay; then set up your Italian settlement opposite it, and 
then tell me the two things are similar! Tell me the two things 
nre the same thing when it means the deprivation of our people 
of billions of money—money that they must yet pay out of their 
earnings. 

Why, Mr. President, what a monstrous thing it is—repudia- 
tion by a nation! Russia was our associate, or approximately 
that. She sent her people to the battle front. It is sald that 
6,000,000 of them were slaughtered. At Iast Russia rose 
against the most tyrannical government that has cursed this 
world since the days of the Roman tyrants, and, having set 
up a new government, Russia said she did not propose to pay 
the debts of the old government at least until a settlement 
was had with her for the wrongful invasion of her territory 
when she was at peace with the Entente powers. The great 
reason that was given for refusing to recognize Russia, and 
that is given to-day, is that it is said that Russia has repudi- 
ated her foreign debts; and yet we are proposing now to per- 
mit Italy to repudiate three-fourths of her debt to this country, 
and at the same time we are proposing to tax our people di- 
rectly for the interest and principal which we cancel as to 
ltaly. 

In all history national repudiation has been forbidden. The 
government that succeeds an overthrown government must as- 
sume its debts. They run down the course of the centuries 
and attach to the generations that are yet to come. Repudia- 
tion of any debt by any government is regarded in interna- 
tional law as an impossibility; so that even as to the Southern 
Confederacy—-which was never acknowledged, of course, by 
this country, because tt was set up in the form of a govern- 
ment, and was recognized by other governments, the holders 
of the bonds of the Confederacy still assert the right to col- 
lect. I do not think that is sound, beeause I do not think 
in the true sense it could be said that the Southern Confeder- 
ney ever established itself so that it could be held to be a real 
government in the United States. It was a government of 
war, and that was all, and I say that with all respect to the 
South. Nevertheless, bigh authorities upon international law 
have held that those bonds of the Southern States still rest 
as an obligation and still must be paid at some time. 

Who is going to look into the future, what seer? What pro- 
phetic vision has this commission that it can look into the 
future and tell us what Italy may be able to pay? Who knows 
intimately and closely what Italy can pay to-day? The com- 
mission has contemplated a settlement somewhat similar as 
to France. We know the negotiations that took place. They 
have not breught the proposals in, but we know what they 
are from the press. We have been favored thus far, thanks 
to the alacrity of the young gentlemen of the press, who man- 
age to find out even when those concerned do not want them 
to find out. The proposal in that case was an enormous cut 
in the French debt, because France could not pay, and France 
does not balance her budget. Yet everyone of us walks up to 
the captain’s desk every year, four different times, and pays 
an income tax, and those income taxes have been very burden- 
some and very irksome and have cut deep into the pockets of 
the American people. My understanding is that France has 
not levied an income tax yet. Perhaps the Senator from Utah 
can enlighten me. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; they have levied an income tax. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. How much? 

Mr. SMOOT. I can tell the Senator exactly by looking at 
my figures. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish the Senator would give them 
to me. I have been trying to find out fer a long time. I know 
their statesmen have been quarreling over there as to whether 
they would have a real income tax, but the French bankers said 
no, and every time they go to levy one the government falls. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They never raised their taxes during the 
whole period of the war. The peace basis of taxation, that in 
force before the war, prevailed all through the war. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And still prevails? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; it has been readjusted since; but 
during the whole period when other countries were taxing 
themselves to pay for the war, France never raised her taxes. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will find the income taxes of 
Italy, Belgium, France, England, and the United States eo»). 
pared in my speech at page 6240 of the Recorp. If the Sen- 
ator will yield a moment 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The income tax on a thousand dollars {y 
France is $48.99; in England, nothing; in the United State< 
nothing. On $2,000 the French tax is $174.55; in England’ 
$67.50; in the United States, nothing. - , 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is that under our present law or 
the law in effect before the recent revision? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is under the 1924 law. 
is still more to our advantage. 

On $3,000 the French income tax is $348. Ours is $7.50. 
On $4,000 the French tax is $560.40 and our tax is $22.50, 
$5,000 the French tax is $838.75 and our tax is about $35. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Go on. Now the Senator is getiing 
up to the amounts where we get the money. I know that a 
controversy has raged over the levying of some real income 
taxes in France on the great fortunes, and they have been re- 
pudiated. There is no denial of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am giving the actual figures of the taxes 
collected in France as compared with those collected in the 
United States. It is true that during the war France had not 
to exceed 10 per cent as an income tax at any time, and it was 
not changed during the war. The Senator will remember that 
I complained of that during the war. But that is quite 
changed now. Italy pays a still higher tax than France. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. If they had been collecting the 
same taxes during the war that we were collecting they would 
not have had much trouble with their budget to-day, and we 
would have had our money. e 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator asked for the taxes on the larger 
incomes. I will just say that they increase right straight up 
to a million dollars. I have the figures as to a million dollars 
here. On a million dollars income in France they collect 
$622,716.40. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; or 69.27 per cent. 

Mf. REED of Missouri. When did they levy that? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the last law, which was passed in 1925. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I shall take pleasure in checking 
those figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am sure they are absolutely correct. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. My position in regard to this in- 
dgbtedness is this: Whether they are able to pay more to-day 
or not is not the question. They ought to pay what they can 
pay té-day. They owe us this money, and we have their obliga- 
tion. Next year they ought to pay what they can then pay, 
and if they collect their German indemnities, they can pay us 
all, and they can pay us as quickly as Germany pays them. 
There is no doubt at all about that. 

I want them to pay the United States, even if they have to 
reduce their armies and reduce their navies and reduce their 
air force. The fact is that no nation can pay its old war debts 
and be constantly preparing for new wars. We have cut our 
Army down to a point that would be absolutely dangerous if it 
were not for our isolated position. We have scrapped a large 
part of our Navy. We have yielded the opportunity to be the 
first naval power of the world, which was fairly within our 
grasp at the close of the war. We are trying to get the nations 
of the world to disarm, and one good way to make them disarm 
is to make them pay their debts, and then they will not have 
so much money to spend for armies and navies. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Texas? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I yield. 

Mr. MAYFIELD. Would the Senator approve a settlement 
with Italy on the basis that she pay us annually not less than 
what is fixed in the annual settlement recommended by tle 
commission, and if in the future her condition permits her to 
do more, that she pay more; but that she shall not pay less 
than what is now agreed? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I might answer that in this way: 
Why make such a settlement? They owe us this money. If 
they are honest, they are going to pay every dollar they can. 
If they are dishonest, we might as well find it out. 

I do not hesitate to say, and te say in public, I have seen 

de by statesmen abroad to this 

going to do about it? How is she 

going to collect her debt?” I do not want to reply to that in 
a plain, straight statement. I can say to the nations of the 
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world that there are 2 good many ways in which America ean 
collect her debts, aud if we had some red blood flowing 
through the veins ef a few American statesmen we would not 
pear so much of that talk across the ocean. 

One way in which France can pay part of her debt is to cede 
to us her po&sessions in the West Indies, which are of no use 
to her, but which would be of inestimable valme to us as out- 
posts to protect our coast and to protect the Panama Canal. 
Every one of them, to borrow a phrase of Napoleon, is a can- 
non pointed at the heart of the United States. +. 

I imagine that trade and commerce with the United States 
is of some value to Italy, and I know that if she were threat- 
ened with deprivation of that commerce and of the right to 
poerrow money in the United States, Italy would begin to 
understand that even an Italian dictator can not be also a 
dictator to America. 

I knew another thing, sir, that any nation which repudiates 
its debt to us new can never make a great war, offensive or 
defensive, while woods grow and waters run, because every war 
is fought, in the last analysis, with dollars, and the nation that 
repudiates a solemn written obligation to another country for 
money loaned it in the hour of its extremity will never be able 
to borrow money, unless it puts up collateral back of every 
dollar, and no nation can do that. 

1 know that whenever a nation stands foresworn before the 
world and repudiates her solemn obligations of payment, when 
she desires again to mass her armies and her navies, Yay, when 
she desires the money to carry on her public works in times of 
peace, She can not borrow that money, for the bankers of the 
world will not loan their money to a dishonest creditor. So we 
are helpless, because we refuse to help ourselves, because we 
listen to the siren song of gentlemen who come over and say, 
“We are impoverished, and we can not pay, and we are never 
going to be able to pay.” Yet in their own countries those 
gentleman are boasting how they are going again to build 
imperial Rome, how they are going to establish alliances as 
the head and front of some great Latin combination of nations. 

I wish Italy well. I wish her people well. I wish them well 
top much to want to see them repudiate their honest indebted- 
ness to the United States. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, it is very encouraging to 
note the growing concern of the Congress of the United States 
in the economic condition of the people of the world, and I am 
hopeful that if this concern that has manifested itself in these 
foreign-debt settlements continues to boil, after a while it may 
boil so high that some of that concern can be manifested by the 
Congress of the United States for our own people. 

Our farmers were also in the war, and when we who repre- 
sent the agricultural West come to Congress and ask for some 
consideration for the farmers, we are always met with a charge 
that we are trying to make a nursing bottle out of the Capitol 
and out of the Government of the United States. As a matter 
of fact, we who represent the agricultural communities take the 
Capitol as we find it. We did not make it a nursing bottle; it 
was a nursing bottle when we came here. 

Its base is founded in the almost inexhaustible resources of 
the United States, and to this nursing bottle have come for 
years the manufacturers of the United States. They have 
come here, getting their pap by getting a high protective 
tariff, so that they could fix higher prices on their products 
sold to the American people. 

The railroads, through the transportation act, got access 
to this tremendous nursing bottle that is being constantly re- 
filled by the taxpayers of the country, by having the Govern- 
ment fix a price on rail transportation, so that they should 
have a fair return upon what is found to be the value of their 
property. This is pap for the railroads. But when we ask 
something of the same character to fix a better price for the 
farmer we are met with the argument or charge of being 
radical and being economically crazy and desiring to make a 
nursing bottle of the Government. 

We only ask for the same treatment that has been accorded 
industry, transportation, and banking. We have not got it. 

Now, it is proposed to make a nursing bottle for the entire 
world out of the capital of the United States. If we can 
afford to nurse the world I am glad we can do it. I am glad 
there is concern for the people of the rest of the world, but 
it seems to me before we begin nursing the world out of the 
taxpayers’ pocket we ought to give some consideration to the 
people who feed this Nation and raise its food. 

It was said in the debate the other day that we could not 
enact any legislation for the farmer because there was no 
unanimity of opinion as to what was necessary for agricul- 
ture. If we should continue to act here upon that basis, then 
there would be no legislation of any kind, because there has 
always been a difference of opinion as to what kind of legis- 
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lation ought to be enacted on any given subject. The steam- 
roller, which is composed ef the machinery of the two parties 
here in Congress, has not hesitated on account of lack of 
unanimity of opinion to pass a tax bill relieving the taxes of 
the rich or to have the United States adhere to the World 
Court, nor did the steam roller hesitate for a moment when ft 
was decided to put upon the Interstate Commerce Commission 
a man by the name of Woodlock, whose nomination was con- 
firmed the other day. The steam roller works very well when 
the forces in control give the orders for it to go. I hope that 
this by-partisan machine will take some concern for the farm- 
ers of the United States before we begin nursing the entire 
world out of the taxpayers’ pocket. 

I am told that one of these foreign-debt settlements will 
saddle an additional tax burden of over seven million dollars 
on every congressional district in the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
in order that I may have inserted in the Recorp a letter writ- 
ten by the junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercatr] 
in connection with the Italian debt-settlement discussion? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent that the letter 
written by the junior Senator from Rhode Island may be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


{From the Bollettino Finanziario (Financial Bulletin), 
D. C., Mareh 15, 1926] 
UNITep STates Senarn, 
Washington, D. C., March 15, 1926. 


Without objection, it is so 


Washington, 


Mr. JosepH ScHtAvons, 
President International Exchange Bank, 
Fifth and H Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: In reply to your request ef March 11 would say that I 
am very glad to give my views upon the Italian debt settiement. 

The officials of our Government have gone carefully into the question 
of Italy’s ability to pay back what was loaned to her during the ter- 
rible World War. Representatives of the Italian Government came to 
Washington and met our officials, and in a very sbort time they agreed 
upon a plan that seemed fair and equitable under the circumstances, 
I believe great praise is due and should be rendered to both our own 
and the Italian representatives for the capable and honest way ino 
which they have arrived at an agreement. 

We must remember that after the war Italy was In a chaotic condi- 
tion; her debt had accumulated; her business was practically at a 
standstill; taxes were high and a great number of men who had been 
in the army found themselves looking for employment. There soon 
came strikes and mobs, aided probably by communists or bolsheviks. 
Business was very much impeded, and finally, in many cases, the em- 
ployees took complete control of the industries. 

Then came a strong man in Mussolini, who brought order out of 
chaos; who brought back industry; who brought back law and order. 
This is so evident that a friend of mine, recently returned from Italy, 
declared that life and property were safer there to-day than in the 
United States. 

While it is not for us to criticize the government of a friendly 
nation, there is no doubt that the sort of government which came to 
Italy is a wonderful thing for that country and—I doubt not—a won- 
derful thing for the adjoining countries. So that it is unquestionably 
best for us financially to agree to this settlement, and it is alse beat 
for the peace of the world, as the sooner all treaties or differences of 
opinion between countries can be amicably adjusted, so much sooner 
will come the improvement of world relations and world trade. 

I am, 

Sincerely yours, 


Jesse H. Mercate. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HovusE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. 
Chaffee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had 
agreed to.the report of the committee of conference on the 
disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the 
House to the bill (S. 2673) to amend the act approved June 3, 
1896, entitled “An act to establish and provide for the main- 
tenance of a public library and reading room in the District of 
Columbia.” 

SENATOR FROM IOWA (REPT. NO, 498) 


Mr. CARAWAY. From the Committee on Privileges and 
Rieections I submit a report in the case of the contest of 
Steck against Brookhart. 

Mr. STEPHENS. From the same committee also I submit 


the views of the minority relative te the Steck-Brookhart 
contested-election case. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wiit1s in the chair). 
The reports will be received and placed on the calendar. 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, last Saturday there were 
several questions asked and some discussion had in regard to 
farm legislation. It seemed to me, as I said at the time, that 
I, being chairman of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
of the Senate, should on Monday, if I could obtain the floor, 
briefly state the present situation as I understood it, at least 
so far as the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry was con- 
cerned, In accordance with that statement I desire to proceed 
briefly at this time. I shall not undertake to discuss any 
remedy or any suggested remedy. I simply want to lay before 
the Seuate what I believe to be the correct situation at the 
present time. Neither am I going to express an opinion as to 
which, if any, of the various factions interested in this kind of 
legisiation is right or wrong. 

I think it must be conceded by all that the question of 
general agricultural relief is a difficult one to solve. It will 
he found difficult if anyone undertakes to draft or propose 
concrete legislation. While I think the various farm organiza- 
tions ought to be consulted and ought to have an opportunity 
to be heard on any suggested remedy, of course in the end 
the Congress must frame the legislation, and in such legisla- 
tion the administration is likewise interested. While person- 
ally I do not ugree with the Secretary of Agriculture-and the 
resident as to the kind of legislation that ought to be en- 
acted, T want to concede to them, as well as to everybody 
else, honesty of purpose with a desire to do something if it 
ean be done, 

There has net been complete agreement among the farm 
organizations. Some of that disagreement has come about 
because of the anxiety of those who really want to bring about 
the enactment of some legislation at this session and are ex- 
tremely anxious, if they possibly can, to agree upon a measure 
that can receive the approval not only of the Congress but of 
the President as well. In order to do that, most of them are 
willing to compromise to a very great extent upon the concrete 
propositions that shall be included in such legislation. Much 
of the delay and the continued consultation and deliberation 
and meeting of committees and conferences from various ele- 
ments have come about because of that honest anxiety to agree, 


if possible, upon something that can be enacted into law. 
Mexsures that have heretofore been proposed have not met 


with the approval of the administration or have not met with 
the approval of the Congress, perhaps it might be said. One 
of the things about which has hinged a great deal of the diffi- 
culty has been the so-called surplus of farm products and 
what should be done with that surplus. I think those who have 
studied the wheat question, for instance, agree that if there 
were no surplus it could be very easily handled, but there is 
a surplus and that surplus, sold on the world’s markets, at 
least to a great extent fixes the price of the domestic market 
and therefore those who produce agricultural products suffer 
very low prices, often not getting the actual cost of production. 

How that surplus shall be handled has been the subject of 
an great deal of disagreement and has perhaps caused more 
delay than any other one thing. The farm leaders have not all 
been in accord on the matter. The administration, I think it 
is fair to say, including the President and the Secretary of 
Agriculture, are oppesed to any legislation on the matter of 
surplus. The farm leaders and Members of Congress, even 
ihose who believe we ought to legislate in regard to the 
surplus, were extremely anxious to get some practical measure, 
if it could be had, that would satisfy those objections. 1 
doubt very much whether they can be fully satisfied, but in 
order to show the difficulty and the disagreement that has 
arisen I am going to read some letters from some of the farm 
leaders. The disagreement hinges about the surplus proposi- 
tion as much as any other one thing. 

There was recently held in the city of Des Moines, Iowa, a 
very large meeting composed of delegates from 11 of the Mid 
West agricultural States. They appointed a committee. That 
committee has been in Washington for some time working upon 
a bill. They are in session now with a like committee from 
11 or 12 of the Southern States who are interested in the 
production of cotton, to see if they can get together and pre- 
sent a united front behind a bill that shall provide for the 
principal agricultural products, including cotton. A great 
many of those cooperative and other farm organizations, being 
extremely anxious to compromise and get something that is 
practical, have been honestly and, I think fairly, for many 
months, some of them for two or three years, studying the 
situation with a view to trying to agree upon something that 
would be practical in the way of taking care of surplus farm 
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products. To show that disagreement and the position of the 
administration upon it that has made it difficult, of coups. 
for those who want to get that kind of legislation to get behing 
something that will receive the approval of the administ ration 


and at the same time settle the surplus question, must be 
admitted to be quite a difficult thing. . 
I want to read a letter written by Aaron Sapiro, who, as 


everybody knows, is one of the leaders in the cooperative move. 
ment and attorney for a large number of cooperative insti- 
gytions. Among others, he is attorney for the National Council 
of Cooperative Marketing Associations, with an office at 1133 
Investment Building, Washington, D. C, 

That is a large organization composed of various assoviag- 
tions of farmers, both cooperative and marketing. 
man is Hon. Robert W. Bingham, of Louisville, Ky. Its secre. 
tary is Walton Peteet, who is in Washington. I believe they 
claim to represent something over 600,000 farmers in the vari- 
ous organizations. The attorney for this national council is 
Mr. Sapiro. I am going to read some correspondence that has 
a direct bearing upon the action of this council, and that 
meaus upon many cooperative and marketing and farm asso- 
ciations throughout the United States, to show what their 
disagreement was. On January 4, 1926, Mr. Sapiro, attorney 
for the national council, wrote to Mr. Walton Peteet, the secre- 
tary of that association, the following letter: 


Its chair- 


“ CHICAGO, January 4, 1926. 
Mr. WALTON PETEET, 
1133 Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear WALTON: I must lodge with you a strong formal ‘protest 
against your activities in connection with proposed agricultural legis- 
lation at Washington. 

You are not in the same position as any of us, because you are the 
salaried secretary of our council, and what you do is inevitably and 
unavoidably taken as the expression of the council. 

Last year the council went on record in opposition to all kinds of 
legislation dealing with marketing, except perhaps a kind of bi!! to 
set up a division in the Department of Agriculture, such as we have 
all recently indorsed. 

That was the last direct word that you could utter. 

Yet you have been going around with what you call your plan 
for dealing with the surplus, stating that some legislation is neces- 
sary on that subject, and you have constructed a plan. 

You presented this te a group representing the Farm Bureau fed- 
eration and you urged the support and acceptance of it. 

You presented it to several Members of Congress, including Mr. 
Dickinson, and urged his support of it. 

You have sent copies that you call confidential to various persons 
in cooperative associations, urging their study and acceptance of it. 

You have talked with Government officials about it, and have gener- 
ally let Washington know that you had a plan. 

All of this has been, in my judgment, contrary to the best sense 
of loyalty to the national council. 

You have gone even further. You have discussed this with oflicers 
of associations for which I am counsel, and although you knew that 
I was strongly opposed, you had these discussions in my absence, 
where the other side could not be presented to them. 

You have arranged for a great many wheat associations to be 
present at Washington, and you have discussed with representatives 
of some of them the necessity for making a fight for surplus legisla- 
tion, such as your own proposed idea, at the Washington meeting. 

In my judgment you have introduced into the prospect of our meet- 
ing at Washington the same kind of back-curtain intrigue that has 
almost proved fatal to organizations like the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Personally, I feel that you have done much to hurt the standing 
of the council by this sort of activity. 

We had given our word to the President and Secretary Jardine 
that we would support cooperative marketing legislation only, and 
that we were not going to support the so-called “ surplus” legislation. 

To be sure, we have a right to change our minds; but we have no 
right to change our minds without the consent of those to whom we 
gave our word. 

And under any circumstances you, as the one salaried mouthpiece 
of the council, have no right to personal opinions at variance with the 
expressed policies of the council. 

As an individual not connected with the council you could have 
worked out any plan you chose, but as secretary of the council you 
should have been only the servant and mouthpiece of that council. 

Have you not done exactly the sort of thing that you and I agreed 
was the chief reason for the ultimate collapse of Farm Bureau inilu- 
ence at Washington, namely, personal and private intrigue, not repre 
sentative of the will or desire of the controlling body but representa- 
tive of the machinations of a man favorably located, who kept ¢om™- 
mitting the federation to things which it could hardly avoid after 
he had committed it? 

I think you have damaged our council in another way. 
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We were the one group at Washington which had no Intrigue; we 
were the one group on whose word everybody seemed to rely. 

Now, they don’t know who represents us; and they don't know 
what we represent. 

I know that you feel that you have been doing just what Governor 
Lowden is doing; but you are not Governor Lowden, either in freedom 
or in prestige, 

Governor Lowden is an institution in the United States, almost like 
the President; and no man ties strings on him. 

Rut you are in a representative capacity; and you had no right to 
utter a word or suggest an idea directly at variance with the last 
expressed will of the council, through whose salary and through whose 
office you secure whatever prestige you now enjoy at Washington. 

| further protest against the fact that much of the publicity of our 
couneil from Washington has been colored, either by suggestions on 
“surplus” legislation or by emphasis on the persons who, in your 
judgment, are likely to support “ surplus” legislation. 

It may not be your intention, but it does give the impression that 
you are trying te discount these who may disagree with what you 
think is a proper solution, and that you try to appreciate the im- 
portance of persons solely by reason of their agreement with your own 
idea. 

I protest against this, because you can not be the judge of the im- 
portance of things not yet accepted or not yet approved by the 
national couneil. 

You are the secretary of the council—not the creator and ruler of 
the council—and as such secretary, you are in a representative ca- 
pacity and not in an initiative capacity, especially where the council 
bas itself spoken to the contrary. 

I make this as a formal protest, and if you think it is unfair I sug- 
gest that you send statements to Judge Bingham, Carl Williams, Gov- 
ernor Lowden, Kilgore, Norwood, and Moser, to whom I am sending 
copies of this letter. 

Nevertheless, with kindest personal greetings. 

Aazon Sapiro. 

Hon. Robert W. Bingham, 

Governor Lowden, 

Carl Williams, 

B. W. Kilgore. 

I’. A. Norwood, 

Cc. O. Moser. 


That letter, it will be observed, is dated January 4, 1926. 
Mr. Peteet on January 6 wrote a letter to Mr. Sapiro, evidently 
before he had received this letter. Mr. Peteet’s letter is on the 
same subject and I will read it: 

[Personal] 
January 6, 1926. 
Mr. AARON Saprno, 
1698 Straus Bujlding, Chicago, Hu. 

Dear AARON: Profiting by recent experiences with misleading reports 
aimed at straining our personal friendship, I am going to take precau- 
tions against a repetition with reference to the forthcoming discussion 
about “the surplus.” 

You will reeall telling me last summer of a conversation on the sub- 
ject with Governor Lowden and asking me to phone him about a con- 
ference he planned to have at his home. 

1 called Governor Lowden on the phone and he told me of his plans 
to have a few cooperative leaders meet a few “surplus” advocates. 
While I was in Canada he issued the invitations, and I stopped off in 
Chicago on my return and met with the group, which included Bing- 
ham, Lowden, Williams, Wallace, and myself, and Peek, Davis, and 
Hirth. 

We all agreed on the need for something to be done, but could not 
decide what that should be. Late in the afternoon, on the impulse of 
the moment, I offered a tentative suggestion, which met with some favor. 
1 didn’t advocate my own suggestion, but merely offered it for discus- 
sion. The group asked me to consider it further and to reassemble the 
eonference at an early date. z . 

We met about two weeks later and spent an entire day considering 
my suggestion. It was thought so well of that by request Judge Bing- 
ham called a meeting of our executive committee at Philadelphia to 
consider it, and I was instructed to invite the presidents of a num- 
ber of important cooperatives to meet with us. 

Judge Bingham could not attend the Philadelphia meeting, but a 
number of coffen and tobacco men were present, in addition to mem- 
bers of the committee, 

After an entire day of dtscussion it was evident that while all were 
interested in the subject nobody was ready to approve anything and 
the meeting adjourned with the understanding that the subject would 
be studied. 

Later I became convinced that my Chicago suggestion was iniprac- 
tical in some of its phases and dismissed the subject from my mind. 

Still later, in response to urging from some members of the original 


conference, I took the subject up again and wrote the memorandum 
which I gave you. 


| 
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I showed this memorandum to a number of friends, not as a rensoned 
and complete plan, but as my individual contribution to the discussion 
of a subject of timely interest. I have been extremely careful to say 
that my memorandum did not represent the opinion or policy of the 
national council and that because of my position I could not become a 
champion of the ideas presented, even if they should stand the test of 
my own further examination of them. (And some of them have not 
stood that test, although some of them hare.) 

To everybody with whom 1 have talked on this subfect I have em- 
phasized the fact that the nationa! council had not approved any plan, 
and have quoted our resolutions of last year. 

In thinking about the subject and in considering plans T have done 
no more than my associates in the two Chicago conferences and in the 
Philadelphia meeting of our committee, 

I am writing this narrative to forestall the ubiquitons busybody who 
seems to be always at hand to foment discord between us. 

Now, just one further personal word. “ The surplus” is fn the air, 
and I suppose it will be discussed at our meeting next week. The 
relation it has assumed toward cooperative marketing makes this 
imperative. 

I shall have nothing to say on the subject until the national council 
has declared its policy. I am even going to “lean back” and not 
express an opinion on what that policy should be. 

My memorandum has been discussed quite a bit; and if TI were a 
delegate and not an employee of the council, I would probably have 
something to say—and I doubt if you and I would disagree on many 
points. 

The fact that I have written a memorandum, which may become a 
subject of discussion, may lead some men to assume that I am secretly 
or otherwise trying to get some kind of indorsement for ft from the 
national conncil. No matter what others may think, you will know 
that I am not doing any such thing. 

I wish I could discuss the economics and philosophy of this entire 
subject with you, but that will have to wait for a more convenient 
time. 

With kindest regards and best wishes, I am 

Your friend, 
WatLron. 


On January 7, 1926, Mr. Peteet wrote another letter after 
he had received the first letter of Mr. Sapiro, which is as 
follows: 

JANUARY 7, 1926. 
Mr. Aaron Sapiro, 
1608 Straus Building, Chicago, Ill. 

Dwar AARon: Your letter of January 4, protesting against what you 
refer to as my “activities in connection with proposed agricultural 
legislation at Washington" was received a few hours after I had writ- 
ten to you on the same subject. As that letter ts a rather specific 
answer to many charges in your letter, I am sending a copy of it to 
the men to whom you sent your letter. 

There are, however, several other things in your letter which call 
for reply by me. For convenience, I will enumerate and reply to them 
in this order : 

“1, That I have made a plan for dealing with the surplus and have 
sought support for it from farm leaders, Government officials, and 
Members of Congress.” 

What I have done fs to continue the study begun in the two Chicago 
conferences and the Philadelphia meeting of our executive committee. 
A copy of the minutes of that meeting is attached and fully support 
this statement. 

The results of this study were embodied {in a memorandum which 
I sent to Chairman Bingham, yourself, and other members of our 
committee. It is more of an economic study of a problem in coopera- 
tive marketing and general agriculture than a specific plan for legis- 
lation, and was intended to provoke thought and study by those to 
whom it was sent or shown. The legislative feature was suggestive 
only and I have since modified my own views on that. 

I did not endeavor to have the American Farm Bureau convention 
indorse it. On the contrary, I expressly asked my friends in that 
body not to permit it to be considered. 

I have not asked Congressman Dickinson or any other Member to 
support it.. On the contrary, I expressly asked Mr. Dickinson not to 
use it in the preparation of legislation. I did not go to Mr. Dicxtn- 
son with it. He asked me to talk with him on the subject, and I ex- 
pressly told him that the National Council bad taken no action on 
Kkegislation since its last convention and was not to be considered as 
in any way approving any plan. I also told him, and have told allt 
others with whom I have discussed the matter, that the ideas ex- 
pressed in my memorandum were suggestive and tentative only and 
that I might myself abandon them after further study and thought. 
So far from trying to commit the National Council to a particular 
plan, I have not committed myself to anything. All that I have done 
is to study a question of comcern to cooperatives and openly and 
frankly discussed it with officers and directors of the National Council 
and a few other farm leaders. If that constitutes disloyalty to the 
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National Council, I must plead guilty, but all the while I thought I! 
wae serving the best interests of the council, 

“9% ‘That I have discussed the matters in my memorandum with 
officers of associations for which you are counsel, in your absence.” 

I have discussed these things with Doctor Kilgore and Mr. Moser, 
of the American Cotton Growers Exchange, Mr, Orr, of the Texas Cot- 
ton Association, and by letter with Mr. Harry Williams, of the Texas 
Cotton Association, Mr. Stealey, of the Oklahoma Cotton Association, 
and Mr. Wilson, of the Tobacco Growers Association. It bappens that 


these men are my personal friends as well as responsible leaders of 
couperatives I did not ask thelr support of a plan but sought to get 
their opinion on a question of interest to their own associations as 


well as the general cooperative movement. My correspondence and 
discussion with these gentlemen bas been in no respect different from 
my correspondence and discussion with Judge Bingham, Governor 
Lowden, and other officers of the National Council, 

It did not occur to me that it was an impropriety to approach these 
gentlemen on this subject without consulting you as counsel for their 
organization, 

Further, | did not go to them officially, but in every case personally. 

“3%. That I have arranged for a great many wheat associations to be 
represented at our annual meeting and have discussed with them the 
necessity for making a fight for surplus legislation.” 

That statement is absolutely untrue. I have made no greater effort to 
have wheat associations represented at our meeting than I have made 
to have other cooperatives represented. Six of the nine wheat pools 
are members of the council. All others have been invited, just as all 
nonmember cooperatives have been invited. 

Il have not discussed with any wheat association representative the 
necessity for making a fight for approval of surplus legislation at our 
annual meeting. I don’t even know how the wheat pools stand on the 
subject and have not even heard that anybody would make a fight for 
surplus legislation at our meeting. I know, of course, that the Indiana 
pool favors surplus legislation by Congress, and that at least one other 
poo! has in the past opposed such legislation. 

1 have made no inquiry, direct or otherwise, to learn how any member 
stands on any question that may come before our meeting next week. 

“4. That I have violated ‘our word to the President and to Sec- 
retary Jardine that we would support cooperative-marketing legislation 
only, and that we were not going to support the so-called “ surplus” 
legislation.’ ” 

I did not know that any such pledge had been made by the National 
Council to the President and Secretary. In any event, I have not vio- 
lated it, if it was made. Secretary Jardine has told me several times 
that he recognizes the necessity for doing something about the surplus 
and has invited me to discuss the subject with him, and I have told him 
that the subject has not been considered by the National Council since 
our last annual meeting, 


“nr 


5. That I have been imitsting Governor Lowden, which is improper 
and unbecoming in one of my station.” 

I um at a loss to know what to say here. I am not conscious of 
having tried to imitate anybody. The only point of similarity between 
Governor Lowden and myself is a common desire to give serious thought 
to the problems of ugriculture and endeavor to make a contribution to 
the welfare of farmers. Your entire reference to Governor Lowden and 
myself in this connection is a gross impropriety and is not called for 
by any construction or interpretation of the facts In the entire matter 
under consideration. 

“6. That I have colored publicity by ‘suggestions on “surplus” 
legislation or by emphasis on the persons who, in your (my) judgment, 
are likely to support surplus legislation.’ ” 

That statement is not true in fact or inference, as the records of 
this office will prove. You are the only speaker on the program who 
I have had any way of knowing would discuss the “ surplus,” and you 
told me of your intentions in New York some weeks ago. 

Of course I understand that your reference is to Governor Lowden, 
although you do not name him. In the first place, Governor Lowden 
has not been given more publicity than other speakers, although it is 
usually customary to “ play up” men of his standing and prestige to 
secure attendance. I have not done that. In the next place, I do not 
know what Governor Lowden will talk about and declined your sugges- 
tion to consult him on the subject in advance. 

“7. That I have misconceived my duties as secretary and by * back- 
stage intrigue’ here in Washington have brought discredit on the 
National Council.” 

That is the most serious of your charges and the one that I shall 
answer most briefly. 

Ali your statements in reference to my motives and purposes are 
untrue. I have not impaired the prestige of the National Council in 
Washington or elsewhere. I may have believed that my position as 
secretary carried higher responsibilities than you think attached to the 
position, but I will not contend for my epinion on that point. 

As this is a formal and not a personal letter, I will not reply to the 
many unpecessary and uncalled-for personal references, 
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I shall present this correspondence to the executive committer when 
it meets in Washington next Tuesday morning; and if the comm 
shares your views, I will, of course, tender my resignation, 

Very truly yours, 


ittee 


WALTON Perret, Sceretary, 
The next is a telegram dated January 7: 


{Western Union telegram] 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 7, 
WALTON PETEET, 
1133 Investment Building, Washington, D. C.: 

I am astonished and shocked to learn that you have been presenting 
some plan dealing with legislation affecting the se-called surplus to 
officials of other organizations, to Government officials, and to Memtbwors 
of Congress. You knew that the national council, in whose employ yoy 
are, had specifically gone on record against all kinds of legistation 
dealing with marketing except just such a bill as has already bey 
presented as the administration measure. In addition, you are fy; ly 
informed of the fact that representing the national council I had taken 
that pgsition with the President and with the Secretaries of \-ri- 
culture and Commerce. I am wiring to-day to the President and to 
these two secretaries repudiating your activities so far as the national 
council is concerned. You owe it to the council and to me personally 
to remove as far as you can the impression of bad faith on the part 
of the council and myself which your unauthorized and unwarranted 
activities have created. 

R. W. Brncuam. 

The next is another telegram, which is also dated January 7; 

{Straight message] 
JANUARY 7, 1926, 
Judge R. W. BINGHAM, 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Kyu.: 

Sapiro’s letter, on which your telegram is evidently based, grossly 
misstates and misrepresents my activities here. I have not committed 
or sought to commit the national council on any subject of legislation. 
Both the President and Jardine know that I have not, and your tele- 
gram to them places me in an untenable position. Am mailing reply 
to Saptiro’s letter. 

WALTON PETEFY. 

The next is snother telegram of January 8: 

[Postal Telegraph] 


LOUISVILLE, Ky., January 8. 
WALTON PRETEET, 
133 Investment Ruilding, Washington, D. C. 

Your message received. It goes without saying that I wish to do 
neither you nor anyone else any injustice and I shall be glad to con- 
sider anything you have to say on the subject. However, although 
Il am ready now to concede you did not represent your action as that 
of the national council, at the same time as secretary of the organiza- 
tion It was inevitable that your activities should have been construed 
as the act of the council, thereby laying us open to the charge of 
bad faith. 

R. W. BInGHam. 


The next is a letter to Judge Bingham, dated January 8, 
1926, as follows: 

January 8, 1926 
Judge R. W. BINGHAM, 
Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Jvupe6e Bineuam: The shock and astonishment expresse. in 
your telegram of yesterday is not greater than my own upon recviy- 
ing it. 

I have done none of the things you mention and your telegram~ to 
President Coolidge and Secretary Jardine have done me a serious in- 
justice. 

I have sent you a copy of my letter to Sapiro, upon whose unwar- 
ranted and offensive statements your telegrams were evidently based. 

It only remains for me to add that I have continued a study of 
marketing problems begun with you and the other gentlemen who met 
in Chicago last summer. Following the meeting of our executive 
committee in Philadelphia, which you instructed me to call, I have 
kept you fully advised of all that I have done. 

If you will refer to my letter to William Hirth, of Missouri. of 
November 14, copy of which was sent you, you will find that I advised 
against calling a meeting of cooperatives to consider surplus leg!sia- 
tion, while recognizing the importance of continued study of the prob- 
lem. 1 wish you would turn to that letter and read it again. 

On December 16 I wrote you again and inclosed a memorandum 
which developed out of the discussion at the Chicago conferences 
in which you participated. In that letter I said: 

“You will, of course, understand that I am not seeking to make 
this a national-council proposal; it is merely my personal contribution 
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to the consideration of a subject which is now engaging the attention 
of many thoughtful men. 

“{ think this subject deserves more thought from cooperative 
leaders than it has received. My observation is that just as soon ar a 
cooperative reaches a size which makes it a real factor it runs into 
the problem of yearly surpluses and is immediately confronted with 
the choice of demoralizing the market by selling its entire supply 
during the year, or carrying a portion over into the next year, 
with disastrous results to membership morale. 

“We can never haye stability in agriculture so long as one year's 
price is determined entirely by that year’s supply, and likewise it will 
always be impossible to adjust one year’s supply to one year’s demand. 
This drives us to consider some way by which the full effect of one 
year’s surplus or shortage may be spread over a longer period. This I 
have sought to do without doing violence to lifetime convictions and 


without undertaking in any manner to suspend or repeal the law of 


supply and demand. 

“Something like this plan is sorely needed by the tobacco coop- 
eratives. and will be needed by the cotton association when they get a 
little larger.” 

I wrote this letter to you as chairman that you might know what I 
was doing, and I expected that if you disapproved my further study of 
these problems, or thought it would in any way embarrass the council, 
that you would promptly advise me. 

As these letters indicate, I have not sought to commit the national 
council to any program or plan. I have times without number told 


those who inquired about the national council's policy that it was ex- 


pressed in the resolutions of our last convention and had not been 
changed. 

Having begun a personal study of the surplus problem and its rela- 
tions to the cooperatives in association with you and other officers of 
the council, I am not conscious of any impropriety in having continued 
that study. I have kept you fully advised and have at no time sought, 
either directly or indirectly, to commit the national council to any 
policy, ner have I indorsed or endeavored to influence legislation on 
apy subject except Secretary Jardine’s cooperative marketing bill. 

I am deeply hurt by your telegrams to President Coolidge and Secre- 
tary Jardine and your direct accusation of bad faith. I will leave to 
your sense of fairness the undoing of that grievous wrong. 

I will, of course, be prepared to turn my office over to the executive 
committee when it meets in the national council offices Tuesday morning 
at 9.50. 

Very truly yours, 
; WALTON Peteet, Secretary. 


Ilere is a copy of the minutes that he says were inclosed: 


MINUTES OF MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE MARKETING ASSOCIATIONS HELD IN BENJAMIN 
YRANKLIN MOTEL, PHILADELPHIA, THURSDAY, JULY 23, 1925 


In the absence of Chairman Bingham, who was detained by serious 
illness, Mr. Lowden presided. 

There were present Committeemen F. O. Lowden; C. O. Moser; B. W. 
Kilgore; E. W. Benjamin, representing John Lawler; R. E. Cooper; 
W. U Settle; B. E. Chaney; G. A. Norwood; A. R. Rule. In addition 
the following representatives of members were present. John Manley, 
of the Oklahoma Wheat Growers Association; Ernest Downie and 
W. W. Young, of the Kansas Wheat Association; C. L. Stealey, of the 
Oklahoma Cotton Growers Association; Secretary Peteet, and Director 
of Information Robin Hood. 

Letters and telegrams regretting inability to attend were read from 
Arron Sapiro, C. G. Henry, U. B. Blalock, A. E. Markham, L. Gough, 
Andrew Querbes, D. L. Ray, Dan Wallace, Curt Anderson, and others. 

The secretary read the call for the meeting as follows: 

“By direction of Chairman Bingham I have to-day sent telegraphic 
notice of a meeting of the executive committee of the national council 
at the Ben. Franklin Hotel, Philadelphia, Thursday, July 23, at 10 a. m. 

“The purpose of this meeting as stated in my telegram, is to con- 
sider some important phases of a national policy for cooperatives 
with special reference to export marketing and plans to prevent non- 
members of cooperatives from defeating their aims. 

“Chairman Bingham, Governor Lowden, myself, and other near-by 
members of the executive committee have given long and serious study 
to the proposals which will be submitted to this meeting. In our judg- 
ment they are vital to the welfare of agriculture and the entire coop- 
erative-marketing movement. 

“Time is of great importance in our consideration of these measures 
and delay might defeat the aims we have in view. 

“Chairman Bingham has asked me to urge every member to attend 
even at the sacrifice of less important engagement. 

“As quickly as it can be prepared, I will send to each member a 
memorandum of the proposals to be considered. Please treat this as 
strictly confidential until the meeting of the committee. 

“In view of the importance of these matters we are inviting the 
presidents of a number of cooperatives, particularly those handling 
cotton, tobacco, and wheat, to be present and give us their advice,” 
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Further outlining the purpose of the meeting, the secretary read a 
confidential memorandum which had been sent to members of the com- 
mittee, a copy of which is attached to these minutes, 

Chairman Lowden explained that this meeting was in fact a cenfer- 
ence called for the purpose of developing the opinions of the national 
council on various proposals which are being considered by other 
groups relating to agricultural legislation. He stated that none of 
the officers of the council were committed to the plan under considera- 
tion, but that he felt we should carefully examine all proposals; he 
urged that the discussions be frank and open and that the discussions 
be held as confidential pending final agreement upon any point. 

The entire day was devoted to analysis and discussion of the pro- 
posals contained in the attached memorandum. The consensus of 
opinion was that more time was required for the various interests rep- 
resented in the meeting to consider the effect of these proposals 
upon their organizations, and it was unanimously agreed to refer the 
entire matter to the committee on policy of the national council for 
further examination and study, and that in the meantime those present 
would continue to study and think about the plan, 

The national council was commended for its activity in studying the 
large national problems of cooperatives and for calling this meeting and 
bringing into conference cooperative leaders to share with its execu- 
tive committee the responsibility of reaching right decisions upon 
them. 

WALTON Prerent, Secretary. 


Mr. President, outside of some personal disagreement be- 
tween Mr. Sapiro and the secretary of the council, which I 
should be glad to omit if I could because I think it has 
nothing to do with the subject under discussion, I think that 
discloses at least how this large organization has been for 
a long time earnestly and very zealouly trying to bring about 
a solution of this problem ; and they concede, as far as this goes, 
that they have not reached a solution. It shows, too, that this 
large organization—one of the largest—has had a definite 
agreement with the President and with the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that they will support only the kind of legislation that 
was included in the cooperative bill which has passed the 
House and which is pending before the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and Forestry of the Senate, and also would oppose any 
legislation on the so-called surplus; and I wanted the Senate 
to know it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska a question. 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASBE. I would like to ask the Senator if he would 
have any objection—if he knows—to stating to the Senate the 
amount of salary Sapiro and the other officers of this asso- 
ciation receive. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know what Sapiro’s salary is, nor 
do I know what the salary of the secretary is. 

Mr. BLEASE. I asked the question because down in my 
section of the country it is understovd that the salaries amount 
to more than the association itself is worth financially. I 
want to find out something about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not want anybody to get the idea that 
1 am complaining against the Secretary of Agriculture because 
he holds that we should not legislate in regard to the surplus. 
It is a two-sided question. Any man who studies it must 
admit that. I am not finding fault with the Secretary or the 
President or anybody else for feeling that such legislation 
should not be passed. There are many Members of Congress 
and many farmers who feel that way. Personally, I believe 
we ought to legislate on the question; but that is only my 
individual opinion. 

I only wanted the Senate to know, because of the questions 
that were asked on Saturday, that almost everybody interested, 
no matter which side of the question he is on, is at least study- 
ing it. I do not think that is enough; I believe the Committee 
on Agriculture of the Senate will bring in a bill and that we 
will be called upon to vote on the question ‘before this session 
is ended. I have no doubt of that. I have not much of an 
idea as to what the bill will contain, but I think it is the 
general opinion that we ought to pass on the question one 
way or the other. We ought to legislate on the surplus ques- 
tion. We ought to decide it on the floor of the Senate, it seems 
to me. 

The Committee on Agriculture of the Senate, I think, has 
been very diligently working on various agricultural subjects, 
but they have not had hearings on this because, as I have 
shown by this correspondence, the people whom we are most 
desirious of hearing have not been ready yet to be heard. 
Some of them are not now ready. We heard some representa- 
tives this morning from the so-called Des Moines conference. 
We will hear more of them to-morrow morning. But they 
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were not ready to sngcest a full program, because of the con- than could be consumed, as the market then stood: but the 
ference they were having with representatives from the South- | next year there would not be enough produced, end the accumn- 
ern States on the question of cotton. ‘They have been working | lated surplus of the previous year entered into consumption and 
all the time, partially to try to meet the opposition of other | disappenred. 
yeople who, I think, they concede are just as honest in their Take this year. It is elaimed by the Census Bureau that 
opposition to the various ideas as they are in being in favor of | we have made 16,000,000 bales of cotton, just about equa! to 
them. I do not believe there can ever be an agreement on this | the biggest crop ever made before in the history of cotton 
surplus legislation, although those in favor of it have modified production. The result, of course, is a sharp, acute decline in 
their proposals, taking out the sharp corners which are the | the price of cotton, beeause of the so-called surplus for the 
most objectionable to these who are opposed to the legislation. consuming year from August 1 to August 1. 
Yet the substance stil! remains in every proposal that relates Possibly next year the preduction of American cotton may 
to the surplus. So the committee will have to determine, | fall far short of that, and the world, getting into an ern of 
after they have heard the men on both sides of the question; | peace again, with depleted shelves and a Jack of manufactured 
then later on IT presume the Senate and the Monse will have to | articles, may consume and will consume all the surplus. In 
determine, and the President will have to determine, whether | the meantime, the producers of cotton will be affected with 
we will have a law on the surplus, so-called, and if so, what it | a disastrous drop in the price in 1926, when every bale is 
ehall be. needed for the world supply over a comparatively short period 
Mr. MOSFS. Mr. President—— of years. That is true of wheat production, and it is true of 
The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska | cattle production. 
yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? The problem for us to meet is, How shall we so adjust the 
Mr. NORRIS. 1 yield. . | financing of the so-called surplus? “Surplus” is really a 
Mr. MOSES. 1 would like to ask the chairman of the Com- | misnomer; it onght to be called a supply for future require. 


| 


mitice on Agriculture if, in considering this problem, the com-| ments. Just as the merchant puts in a stock of goods which 
mittee is reflecting at all upon the fact that there are farmers | he proposes to distribute over a period of months, we are pro- 
east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio River? ducing in America a stock of cotton which, distributed regard- 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; we know there are a few. | less of any present market but over a period of consumption, 

Mr. MOSES. I am very glad to hear that. I suppose those | has consumed every bale ever produced by America, if we 
few are entitied to seme consideration. | can devise a means by which the stock of cotton can be so 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose they are. financed that the perpendicular drop shall not be so disas- 

Mr. MOSES. I hope they will get it. trous when we have more than the immediate amount required, 

Mr. NORRIS. Although they—but I will not say what I | but shall curve gradually, according to the law of supply and 
was about to say. | demand, in the long run, in the use of cotton. The same ap- 

Mr. MOSES. Say it. | plies to wheat. 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 was going to say that the existence of One of the problems which confronted the cooperative asso- 
those few had not been called to the attention of the com- | ciations is how to secure their stocks of wheat and cotton and 
mittee by Senators. cattle so that the supply and the demand may meet in order 

Mr. MOSES. I am now drawing the attention of the chair- | that the lean year may draw from the plethora of the fat 
man of the Committee on Agriculture to the fact that there are | year and carry on without this disaster. 
farmers in that section of the country. I understand the representatives of the cooperatives are mect- 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is reminding me that there are | ing to-day for the purpose of getting at the problem of the 
some in New Hampshire. I knew that before, although the | wheat man, the problem of the cattleman, and the problem 
Senator himself had not mentioned it to me. of the cotton man, the principle underlying them being iden- 

Mr. MOSES. I had not because I had not had an opper-| tically the same, but the marketing differing because of the 
tunity prior to this time, but I now call it to the Senator's | perishable nature of cattle and to a certain extent of wheat, 
attention, and | hope that he will recall the fact, when the | cotten being almost indestructible when kept away from the 
legisiation is drafted, that those farmers pay Federal taxes | weather. In my State there was a bale of cotton 52 years old. 
and are entitled to some consideration. There was no indication of perished fiber or deterioration in its 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope so. I do not believe there is anyone | yalue.- So that problem is not as difficult as the other. 
on the committee whe wants te be unjust. I heard no intima- The difficulty is, first, to get control of the major part, the 
tions from any soeuree that any member of the committee | Jarger per cent of the commodity, and the next is a method 
wanied to be unjust to any farmer in one locality as compared | of financing the country over so that the law of supply and 
wiih farmers in avother. demand shall not be restricted to 12 months but shall be spread 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention ef | out over a period of years, so that the producer shall not be 
the Senate to the fact, along the lines the Senator from Ne- | made to suffer the disasters incident to our present system. 
braska has been discussing this afternoon, that about three or There has been no dereliction on the part of the members 
four years have elapsed since we passed the legislation which | of the Agricultural Committee, or of those who have made a 
invited and brought about the organization of cooperative- | special study of these matters in the Senate. We are doing 
marketing asseciations threughout the country, and coopera- | now what we should do; that is, allowing those who bave 
tive organizations have been organized to take care of, er to earnestly grappled with this problem in a practical way to 
attempt to take care of, the different staple crops of this coun- | meet and fairly define the difficulty, and then come to us to 
try. Some of the details in seme of the organizations will not | frame such legislation as will meet the situation and put aeri- 
be workalle in ethers, but they have now come to the point | culture back upon its feet. We can not go.on as we are now. 
where, after three or four years of operation, the difficulties | The difference between the returns for agricultural products 
have made themselves manifest. One of the prime difficulties | and manufactured products that the farmer has to buy is so 


is the so-called surplus. I would like to use one illustration great that it is ruining the farmer; it is bringing untold dis- 
before the Senate to show just what the preblem is, and how aster to every part of our commercial life. 





it should be met, and how, either through Federal aid or No one is able to tell just what will be the result if we 
through some other practical aid, it should be adjusted. do not practically lay aside every other question and face this 

Qur Department of Commerce is charged with the duty of | as a national problem that we must adjust. We are not dealing 
giving out a statement as to the supply and distribution of | with the same element on the farm to-day that we dealt with 
our several staple crops. In reference to cotton, it so happens | 20 years ago. The universal spread of education is making 
that appreximately since they have been in operation the so- | the man on the farm as cosmepolitan as the man who lives in 
called surplus of cotton—that is, the amount carried over | town. He is going to understand, as some of us have already 
from one consumption year into another—has averaged about | understood, that the only aristocracy in a Government such as 
3,000,000 bales. Three million bales of the old crop have been | ours is the great aristocracy of brain equipment. When a man 
carried over to add to the production of the new crop. It! on the farm realizes that he is putting as much brain in his 
averaged 3,000,000. It was through some years a smaller | business and more labor and getting less out ef it, we may 
amount, but the average for about 30 years was about 3,000,000 | have something else than evolution. It is our duty bere and 
‘ bales. now to study earnestly our banking and currency law and see 

Inquiry was made as to whether that indicated the excess | whether we have so adjusted it as te meet the requirements 
of production over consumption, and perhaps the thoughtless | of the sale turnever of the agricultural interests of the country. 
reply was that it did. Then the rejoinder was made that if lt is said that the farmer eniy turns ever his investment 
that were true, in the 30 years we ought to have 90,000,000 bales | once in 12 months. He does nothing of the kind.. He only 
surplus, whereas we have no surplus save about the ordinary | turns it over once in 24 months. It takes 12 months to make 
8,000,000 bales carried over, which indicated, of course, that | the supply which must be distributed in the subsequent 12 
there were years in which there was a little more produced emonths. We have not a single provision in our banking and ' 
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currency law to meet the needs of the basic and fundamental | Mr. SMITH. I said nothing about that question. I said 
industry of the country. We here and now, before this session that he had control of his output, both as to quality and quan- 
of Congress adjourns, should see to it that such legislation | tity, and if the demand is not sufficient he can curtail his pro- 
shall be enacted as will provide a credit for the things the | duction on short notice. 

farmer produces, if not for the farmer, and that cattle and | Mr. BINGHAM. Would the Senator suggest any means 
cotton should be bankable assets upon which the man who! whereby we could control the fashions, which are set in Paris, 
produces them shall have the identical favors shown him that | so that the manufacturers of textiles in New England might 


are given ou prime commercial paper of 30 or 60 or 90 days. have the same market for dry goods that they had before the 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— | fashions were changed? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wittis in the chair). | Mr. SMITH. Oh, no; I do not want to change the fashions. 
Toes the Senator from South Carolina yield to the Senator | They suit me exactly as they are. 1 like them just as they are 
from North Dakota? and do not want to have them changed. 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


Mr. FRAZIER. I would like to ask the Senator from South | The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina if he does not think it would be absolutely necessary, Carolina yield to the Senator from Utah? 
before the farmers can be put on their feet as he said, te do| Mr. SMITH. I yield’ 
awuy with the gambling and manipulating of the markets by Mr. KING. As I came into the Chamber a moment ago, I 
the gamblers in cotton, wheat, and everything else? understood the Senator's contention to be that greater credit 

Mr. SMITH. I want to reply to the Senator in this way: | should be extended to the agriculturists. 

If the farmers of the country can by any means get control of Mr. SMITH. No. The Senator wants to get off on that 
their products, the gambler can gamble on tissne paper to his | same inquiry that I have heard here time and time again why 
heart's content, but when he buys the farmer's products he | the farmer can not get along with the credit he now has. He 
will pay the farmer's price. I do not want to go out and cut | has too much credit, it is said, and the philosophy of that pro- 
off a limb or rub a little salve on a pimple to cure smallpox. | posal is the philosophy of the story of Pat, who was riding an 
1 want to give this great agricultural crowd a dose of vaccina- | old horse so poor that every time he took a step he reeled, 
tion. I want to vaccinate the farmer against disaster, and | Somebody said, “ Pat; why in the name of God do you not put a 
the way to do that is to give him the power to finance and | little more flesh on that horse?” Pat replied, “ The devil take 
control the prices of his own products. Then the gamblers | him. He can hardly walk with what he has now. What 
of the different exchanges and elsewhere can play on paper | would he do with any more?” [Laughter.] That is the phil- 
and as much as they please, but when they buy the wheat they | osophy of those who say the farmer is getting more credit now 
will pay the price. We do not have any gambling in shoes, in | than he knows what to do with. He is not getting the right 
cloth, in the staple articles that pass through the secondary | sort of credit. 

process, such as cotton and wool, because the man who sells Mr. KING. The Senator did not permit me to ask what I 
the shoes and the cloth is organized to the point where he | intended to ask, namely, whether he feels that the present farm- 
fixes his price. Anyone can gamble on the price of shoes and | joan law is functioning as best it may in the interest of the 
sell a $10 pair of shoes for delivery at less than is asked | farmer or whether he is suggesting an amendment to it or 
for them, but he will cancel his contract or get his shoes at a | any amendment to the Federal reserve system in the interest of 
loss to himself. agriculture? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, is it not the Senator's con- Mr. SMITH. I think the most frightful commentary on our 
tention, then, that the markets are now so adjusted that the | qgricultural situation is the necessity for a farm-loan bank. 
unrestricted gambling in farm products has affected very mate- | ‘rake up the record of every State in the Union and it will be 
rially the price of both grain and cotton? found that it is almost an interminable list of the farmers who 

Mr. SMITH. There is no doubt about it in the world, and | jaye had to mortgage the very capital they have in order to 
if it rains in Kamchatka it will break the price of cotton a | jive at all. Then we supplemented that with the intermediate 
cent a pound. credit act, and I invite any of you to go into one of those 

Mr. CARAWAY. In the matter of wheat, in March the price | institutions and see just what are the process which the man 
of wheat broke 15 cents a bushel on the rumor that Livermore, | who makes the aggregate of our food crops and our textile 
who was playing golf down in Florida, was selling out his | crops has to go through in order to have the privilege, without 


holdings. a ; profit to himself, of feeding us. 
Mr. SMITH. Precisely. I want to use an illustration to show the attitude of the law 
Mr. FRAZIBR. It is not the law of supply and demand that | o¢ heredity, the movement of habit. I introduced a bill in the 
changes the prices. Senate some time ago providing for the Government to lend 
Mr. SMITH. No; it is not. It is not that at all. God knows | g5.900,000 to the land banks for the purpose of aiding the 
I have done all I could in my limited way to help the situation. | farmers in that unprecedented drought region to meet the in- 


I happen to be the author of what is known as the cotton | terest due on their land mortgages where the mortgages were 
futures act. I had. hoped that by restricting the method of | gufficient to cover the extension. The reason why I asked for 
handling cotton on the great exchanges we would benefit the | the appropriation was in order that the sale of the bonds might 
situation, and we did to a certain degree. But back of it all | not be jeopardized by the land bank itself extending the time 
is the proposition that men must take care of their own busi- | of payment of the interest. That bill is still hanging in the 
ness. You and I know that accademically and theoretically | eommittee. In another committee, of which I am a member 
the farmer is as free to act as the manufacturer, but practi- | and of which the Senator from Texas [Mr. MAyrretp] is a 
cally we know it is not true. First he has to gamble with the | member, a bill has been considered to reduce the rate of in- 
elements. He can not tell how much he will make or what will | terest on the bonds and debts which the railroads owe this 
be the quality of the thing he does make. That is not true of | Government from 6 per cent to 4 per cent on $300,000,000, 
the artificial producer, namely, the manufacurer. He can tell | which means a practical remission to the railroad of $6,000,000. 
to the inch or to the yard or to the pound not only the quan- Mr. MAYFIELD. Mr. President, I would like to ask the 
tity but the quality of the thing he will produce. He can tell | Senator a question. 

when he will produce it. But the producer of the raw mate- The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 

rial waits upon a power that is beyond him and beyond you | Carolina yield to the Senator from Texas? 

and me. We must take that into consideration in enacting Mr, SMITH. I yield. 

our economic laws in reference to the farmer. Mr. MAYFIELD. That measure is in the interest of agri- 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President—— culture, is it not? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South Mr. SMITH. Which measure? 

Carolina yield to the Senator from Connecticut? Mr. MAYFIELD. The measure to reduce the interest on the 
Mr. SMITH. I yield. indebtedness of the railroads. If that interest rate is reduced 
Mr. BINGHAM. I wish very much it were true, as the Sen- | will it not enable them to reduce their operating expenses, and 

ator has said, that the manufacturer could always count on a | will they not then be in a position to reduce their rates on agri- 

sale of his product and on a demand for it; but in the part of , cultural products? 

the country from which I have the honor to come—— Mr. SMITH. Is the Senator talking seriously, or does he 
Mr. SMITH. Oh, I did not say that. I am afraid the Sena- | think that any relief whatever would come to agriculture by 

tor misunderstood me. I said the manufacturer could tell to | remitting $6,000,000 in interest to the railroads? 

the yard or the inch or the pound what he was going to pro- But let me come back to my parallel. This is occurring 

duce, and that the quality and quantity was under his control. | right here in the Senate, which is charged with the public wel- 
Mr. BINGHAM, But not the demand. an fare. 


re 
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Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. CUMMINS. The Senator said his bill is hanging in a 
committee somewhere? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Where is the other bill hanging? 

Mr. SMITH. It is not hanging; it is just awaiting the time 
for us to report it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Is the Senator for it? 

Mr. SMITH. No: I am not, unless what is claimed in favor 
of the bill is true in regard to farm loans, and then I think I 
would be for it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I understand the two bills are hanging in 
just the same way in the committee. 

Mr. SMITIT Oh, no. - think mine has the prospect of 
hanging a long time, and the other one has the prospect of just 
waiting until the “beys” ean get around the table and do 
something about it. 

Mr. CUMMINS. 

Mr. SMI'FLL. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


The Senator ought to be frank about it. 
I am. 

CUMMINS. One bill is pending in what committee? 
SMITH. In the Banking and Currency Comunittee. 
(CUMMINS. And the other bill is pending where’ 
SMITH. In the Interstate Commerce Committee. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Neither bill has been reported? 

Mr. SMITH. Ne. ‘The prospects for one are very bright 
and for the other very dark. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Which one has the bright prospects? 

Mr. SMITH. ‘The railroad bill. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Oh, 1 did sot understand that. I rose 
really to ask the Senater another question. Ile has mentioned 
very eloquently and very freely agricultural products, wheat, 
cotton, and eattle. Has he omitted by intention or simply in- 
advertently corn and hogs? 

Mr. GLASS. And what is the matter with tebacco? 

Mr. CARAWAY. And also potatoes. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I should like to know, because we are very 
much interested in corn and hogs in our part of the country. 

Mr. SMITE. 1 use these three products as an illustration, 
and I presume that the others will get about the same treat- 
ment, 

Mr. CUMMINS. 
in them. 

Mr. SMITH. I am just as much interested in the production 
of corn and of tobacco as is any other man who produces any 
farm preduct. I know that this is a question to be laughed 
at and scorned on this floor. God help any man who has the 
temerity to stand here and try to bring to the Senate a realiza- 
tion of the real problem which eonfronts the producers of our 
agricultural conumodities. Of course he is considered a blather- 
skite and a demagogue. However, the Senator was present in 
committee when it was stated that the reason why we should 
reduce the interest on the indebtedness of the railroads was that 
the Government could get money at 4 per cent and that it should 
not make a profit out of the railroads; therefore, the Govern- 
ment ought to remit 2 per cent and iect the railreads have it 
at 4 per cent. Now, by the same teken, if the condition ef 
agriculture in this country has reached a point where it may 
not be benefited by the leeal banks, where it may net be 
resuscitated by the application of ordinary financial methods, 
it is my duty and your duty to see to it that every legal and 
right method should be used toe try te put it on its feet again. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I quite agree with that; and 
I am going a good deal further than is the Senator from 
South Carolina before we get through with agricultural legis- 
hition. I hepe the Senator from South Carolina is not assum- 
ing that I am opposed to the legislation for the relief of 
agriculture which will be proposed in the Senate before we 
are through. However, I was wendering whether the Senator 
from South Carolina was studiously exeluding the two prod- 
nets in which my own State has more interest than in any 
others? 

Mr. SMITII. The reason I mentioned those three products 
was that a greater percentage of them is exported than is 
experted of other products. The export problem is one that 
very vitally affeets the domestie preduct. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Now let us see as to that. It is true of 
cotton, it is true ef wheat, but what proportion of our eattle 
are exported? 

Mr. SMITH. We had the statistics before the committee this 
morning, but I ean net repeat them now offhand. When I 
said “ cattle,” however, the word “livestock ” would have been 
a more accurate expression. I think we export a great deal 
of our meat products of cattle, hogs, and sheep. 

Mr. CUMMINS. We export only something like 8 or 10 
per cent of them, 


But the Senator is not very much interested 
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Mr. SMITH. Perhaps that is true: I should not attempt to 
try to recall the exact figures. I should have said “ meat 
products’; I should not have said “cattle.” That was rather 
unfortunate phraseology. I should have expressed myself 
more accurately if I had used the term “livestock” or “ meat 
products.” As I have said, the reason I mentioned those prod- 
ucts was because a greater percentage of them is exported 
than of the other commodities. Whatever is produced and con- 
sumed within our country does not present the vexed problem 
which is presented by the surplus products which have got to 
be shipped abroad and which meet world competition. As q 
matter of course, we must find some method by which the 
surplus from year to year may be taken care of. Somebody js 
taking care of it; the Senator from Iowa knows and I know 
that somebody carries the surplus cotton; somebody carries 
the surplus tobacco; somebody carries the surplus wheat. |p 
carrying that surplus and in having the power to fix the price 
as a matter of course, whoever carries that surplus penalizes 
the producers of America every time they produce abundantly, 


‘They have got to pay the penalty for being foolish enongh to 


provide for the lean year that may follow. They are penalized 
the moment the purchaser of their commodities finds that they 
have produced more than will meet the demand of that con- 
suming year, which consuming year is a purely conventional 
and arbitrary term, for the spindles are like Tennyson's 
brook—" Men may come and men may go, but” they “go on 
ferever; whereas production of the crop depends upon each 
12 months. Se the consuming year can not be compared with 
the producing year, and we ought to take cognizance of the 
fact that consumption grows apace all the time, while prodne- 
tion is subject to the exigencies of each season. 

I merely rose this afternoon, Mr. President, to call attention 
to the fact that, as I see it, the hope for agriculture in this 
country is a weil-thought-out, well-worked-out system of coop- 
eration ; and we must werk it out. I do not believe that it can 
be worked out without some radical aid—mark the terminology 
I use—some radical aid on our part. We are all afraid of 
precedents, but we ought to be more afraid of certain conditions 
than we are of establishing precedents. 

Mr. FRAZIBPR. Mr. President, what necessity is there for 
our establishing further precedents? Have we not already 
established abundant precedents in our legislation in favor of 
the railroads and manufacturing industries of the country? 
What do we want with precedents? 

Mr. SMITH. I repeat that I believe we have now arrived at 
a point where we nrust radically come to the aid of disorganized 
and helpless agriculture—I mean “helpless” in the sense of 
competing with the markets of the world—and at least teach it 
what it may do and what it can do in terms of its own power. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have received a number of 
telegrams and letters from citizens of Arizona urging me to 
vote in favor of the measure providing for the Italian debt 
settlement. I ask that they may be printed in the Reconp and 
lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and letters were 
ordéred to lie on the table and to be printed in the Recor, 
as follows: 

PHoentx, Artz., February 25, 126. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We believe that the confirmation of the Italian debt settlement will 
be of benefit to the citizens of Arizona. The production of copper in 
this State is directly affected by the export of copper, which, in turn, 
js affected by the credit of the national who buys copper. ‘The main- 
taining of copper production in Arizona is certainly in the best inter- 
ests of this State. Would appreciate your using your efforts to secure 
confirmation of Italian debt settlement, 

Hexry G. Borce, 
President Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. 
Puornrx, Aniz., February 26, 198. 
Senator Heyry F. Asuvrst, 
Senate Chambders, Washington, D. C.: 

The citizens of this city sincerely believe you should support Italien 
debt settlement as presented by the Senate Finance Committee. 
Italy uses great quantities of copper at present, and if their finances 
are cut off our State will suffer, which means al? business will suffer. 
We urgently pray for your support. 

P Cc. B. Parws, 
President Mesa District Chamber of Commerce. 
O, 8. Srapiey. 
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Proentx, Aniz., February 27, 1926. 
Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

The Italian debt settlement now before the Senate seems to be of im- 
portance to the mining industry of Arizona, As an economic problem, 
the sheepmen are interested in the continued operation of the mines, 
and for this reason request that you support the Italian debt settle- 
ment, 

A. A. JOHNS, 
President Arizona Woolgrowers’ Association. 





INSPIRATION CONSOLIDATED Corper Co., 
OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
‘ New York, February 2), 1926. 
Ilon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

My Dran Senator: Personally I am very strongly of the opinion 
that we should aecept the debt settlement recently arrived at with 
Italy for two reasons: The first is that if we don’t we will ultimately 
get less; and the second is that it is essential for Europe to get its 
debts settled before the countries can properly get established and 
obtain credit for the purchase of supplies, which largely come from this 
country. 

Arizona is especially interested. The copper exports for the last 
half of last year were only three-fourths of the exports for the first 
half, and the foreign market is stagnant at the present time. It is, 
as you know, the top few per cent of demand above or below normal 
production ‘that really makes the price of copper, and if Arizona is 
going to pick up it sadly needs a greater export demand and a conse- 
quent reasonable price for copper. Since the first of this year the 
falling off has continued, and the exports are lower than the average 
rate for the last half of last year. This situation is serious, and if it 
can not be corrected it will force curtailment of copper production in 
eur State and elsewhere, with a comsequent decrease in employment 
and the injurious depressions that follow. 

I take the liberty of presenting to you my views, and hope in study- 
ing this very important question they may be of some service to you. 

Yours very truly, 
L. D. Rickerrs, 


— 


FLaGstarr, Ariz,, February 28, 1926—1.50 a. m. 
Ifon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Renate, Washington, D. C.: 

We respectfully request yeur earnest support to the passage of the 
Htalian debt settlement now before the Senate. We ‘believe it will in a 
large measure benefit basic industries of Arizona. 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE. 


—_— 


MraM1, Artz., February 26, 1926, 
lion. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Understand that Italian débt-settlement question is soon to be taken 
up by Senate. Large part of the copper exported in 1925 was taken 
by Italy, and prospects are for them to take a greater tonnage in 1926 
provided the debt settlement is satisfactorily arranged, and it is of 
utmost importance to copper producers of this State that that plan 
under consideration may be ratified, and I trust you may be able to 
use your best efforts to further this program. 

: J. H. Henswey, Jr., 
Mine Superintendent, Miami Copper Co. 





Bissee, Ariz., February 2, 1926, 
Hon, Henry fF. ASuuRST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Bisbee Chamber of Commerce very strongly urges that you lend 
the influence of your efforts to the support of the legislation now 
before the Sen¢te in reference to the debt settlement with Italy. As 
you know, Arizona is producing 42 per-cent of all domestic copper, and 
in order that export copper business be increased European countries 
must recelve credit from the United States settlement of Germany's 
financial problems immediately reflected itself in copper demand. 
Prosperity in Bisbee district and entire State depends upon stimula- 
tion of copper demand, Please wire us your opinion regarding final 
passage, 

Gworce Jay, 
President Bisbee Chamber of Commerce, 





Prescott, Ariz., February 26, 1926. 
Hon, Henry F. ASHURST, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
Exporting copper has fallen off rapidly. Italy has taken half total 
production Arizona, Believe Arizona faces serious economic problem 
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unless treaty proposing Italian debt settlement approved by Senate. 
If copper mining curtailed as result nonapproval, all Arizona will 
suffer. Urge your favorable action, 
Yavarar County CHAMBER OF COMMERCR, 
Marry W. Iinrap, President. 


-_-— 


Puorntx, Aniz., February 26, 1026. 
Hon. erry F. Asnunst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Success of Arizona agriculture is tied up with the continued opera- 
tion of the mines. For this reason we believe they are justified in 
asking ratification of the Italian debt settlement, so as to support 
purehasing of copper for export. We believe Arizona will benefit by 
prompt settlement, and therefore ask your support. 

AXKIZONA FarM BuREAU FrepeRAtion, 
Gro. M. Baumer, President. 
WALTER Srrone, Secretary. 





Proenrx, Ariz., February 26, 1928. 
Senator Henry F. Asuvrst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Arizona is vitally affected by the output of its copper mines. The 
copper output is at present redueed because of lack of export demand. 
Burope ts in need of copper, but unable to buy because of debt due 
this country. In order to relieve the copper situation we urge that you 
give every possible support to the passage of the Italian debt settle- 
ment new before the Senate. 


Arnrzona Packrna Co, 





Douc.as, Anriz., February 26, 1926, 
Senator Hunry F. Asuurst, 
Washington, D. C.: 

This association convinced failure to indorse Italian debt settlement 
would work great injury to copper industry of Arizona. Therefore our 
organization will greatly appreciate your support. 

ARIZONA WHOLESALE PRODUCE ASSOCIATION, 
Jonun F. Barker, President. 
Grorce E. Buxton, Seeretary. 


Puomnix, Ariz., February 26, 1026. 
Hon. Hewry F. Astivugst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O.: 

We are informed that the Italian debt settlement is now before the 
Senate, and ‘that continuance of copper purchases by Italy is largely 
dependent on approval of same. Im view of vast importance to all 
interests in Arizona of maintenance of good demand for copper, we 
respectfully urge that you give every support possible to passage of 
Italian debt settlement. 

Beanpsiay Investment Coe, 


Tucson, Ariz., February 25, 1926. 
Hon, Henry F, Asnuvurst, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Please guppert legislation now before Congress on debt agreement, 
United States and Italy. Same of importance to our State, Ltaly large 
buyer of copper, 

A. H. Conpron, 
Secretary Tucson Chamber of Commerce. 





CLARKDALE, Aniz., February 26, 1926. 
Hon, Henry F. Astivrst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Referring to Italian debt settlement, we are advised favorable action 
this bill by Senate wit! have favorable effect on copper export business. 
While I have been following press reports concerning this bill, I am 
naturally in no position to pass upon it, but would appreciate your 
giving consideration to it from viewpoint of copper exports and other- 
wise, and if consistent support it. 


: Roper? B. Tatry. 


Guose, Aniz., February 26, 1926. 
Hon, Henry F. Asnurst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Economic situation of your constituents engaged in producing copper 
in Arizona absolutely demand that the exportation of metal be not 
interfered with by making the Italian debt settlement a purely pe- 
litical issue, We appeal to you to use your best efforts to defeat this 
proposal, 


_ Gross Loycugon Crop, 
F. A. Woopwanrp, President. 
W. A. SULLIVAN, Secretary, 
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Hon, Henry F. Asnunrst, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Representing a group of your Democratic constituents, I appeal to 
you to consider the economic effect of making the Italian debt settle- 
ment a purely political issue. Italy takes 300,000,000 pounds of copper 
a year, and our industry, just struggling out of a five-year depression, 
needs this market badly. Get back to ancient and honorable issues 
that made our party great, Tariff for revenue only; and, above all, 
State rights. 


MiAMI, Ariz., February 26, 1926. 


Dr, JoHn B, Bacon. 
PHOENIX, Aniz., February 26, 1926. 
Hon. Hexry F. ASHuURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The importance of confirming in the Senate Italian debt settlement 


has been brought to the attention of Arizona. Every citizen of this 
State is interested in the sale of the excess production of copper 
abroad. The export of copper has fallen off in an alarming degree 


during the past eight months, and in the last two months the loss has 
become dangerous, We believe that the credit which will be avail- 
able to Italy, based on the settlement before the Senate, will allow the 
increased purchase of copper. Every citizen and every industry of 
Arizona is dependent in great measure on the continued operation at 
large production of our copper mines. The directors of industrial 
congress, representing all industries, have voted for confirmation of 
this settlement and have instructed me to wire you, placing the matter 
wholly in your hands as our representative, asking that you give 
the matter your very earnest consideration as a support to the eco- 
nomic development of the State. 
ARIZONA INDUSTRIAL CONGRESS, 


(Signed) I, G. SPILLsBURY, President. 





INSPIRATION, ARIZ., February 25, 1926, 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

1 understand the Italian debt question will be up this week for 
consideration. Italy purchased a large tonnage of copper in 1925, and 
the prospects for American producers making heavy exports of copper 
to that country in 1926 are better than last year, provided the debt 
question can be disposed of. It is of the greatest importance to the 
mining interests of this State that the proposed agreement be ratified, 
and we sincerely hope that your influence can be exerted in that 
direction. 

T. H. Opripn, 
DOUGLAS, ARIz., March 29, 1926. 
Senator ASHURST, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We feel that the Italian debt settlement proposition should be ap- 
proved by Senators representing Arizona. We feel that the copper in- 
dustry will be greatly benefited should this settlement be made. 

DouGLas CHAMBER OF COMMBRCB AND MINES, 
By Rex Ricr, President. 
Ray, ARiz., March 3, 1926. 
Senator Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

We believe that settlement of Italian debt is of great importance 
to the copper industry of Arizona, as for reasonable prosperity it is 
essential that foreign sales be maintained and increased if possible. 
Postponement of the Italian debt settlement will undoubtedly hurt 
our foreign business and bring about depression in the industry which 
will not only be detrimental to ourselves but to all other industries in 
the State of Arizona who either are dependent upon the copper industry 
in some measure or who themselves have foreign market to sustain. 

W. 8. Boyp. 


PHOENIX, ARriz., March 8, 1926. 
Senator Henry F. ASHurst, 
Washington, D. C.: sae 
Your support in securing the early passage of the Italian debt settle- 
ment before the Senate is of very vital importance to every citizen of 
this State in its effect upon the operation of the copper-mining in- 
dustry of Arizona, and will, we, believe, be heartily appreciated by all 
those who have at heart the interests of Arizona. 
Pratr GILBERT Co, 


FLAGSTAFF, ARIz., March 1, 1926, 
Senator Henry F. Asuurst, 
Washington, D. C.: 
I hope you can consistently support confirmation Italian debt set- 
tlement. I believe it will be for best interests our country. 
T. A. Riorpan, 
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PHOENIX, ARIZ., March 1, 1926, 
Senator ASHURST, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C.: 

The general business interests of Arizona are so dependent on the 
purchasing power of the mines and are so interested in every policy of 
betterment that we earnestly ask you to favorably consider and give 
your support to the passage of the Italian debt settlement before the 
Senate. 

W. S. Mason, 


PHOENIX, ARIZ, March 2, 1926, 
Hion. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dwar Sik: We understand the Italian debt settlement is now before 
the Senate for confirmation. 

As I understand it, this settlement has the approval of Secretary of 
the Treasury, Mr. Mellon, also the administration. For that reason 
we believe it would be to the best interest of the State of Arizona to 
approve this settlement. Unless foreign countries can receive credit 
from the United States we will be unable to export to those countries, 
and this will particularly effect Arizona, for the reason that we are, as 
you know, very large producers of copper and must depend on foreign 
demand to keep our mines operating. 

This is our sincere viewpoint, and we trust you will give it your 
serious consideration. 

Very truly yours, 
ARIZONA GROCERY Co., 
By Gro. W. MICKLE, 


SouTHWEST METALS Co., 
Humboldt, Ariz., March 2, 1926. 
Hon. Henry F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Sir: Permit me to respectfully call your attention to the 
important bearing on the copper industry of our State of the ratifica- 
tion of the Italian debt settlement agreement proposed by the present 
administration. 

Without an increasing copper trade the copper market is certain to 
go still lower and the industry of Arizona is at present in a very 
precarious condition, where any further depression in the market may 
cause reduction in output or entirely shutting down of certain mines 
with the resuitant unemployment of labor and general hardship upon 
the community. 

Our own company, being a comparatively high-cost producer, will 
be among those who will feel this situation most keenly, and we 
believe that the prosperity of this State as well as of other States 
producing copper is very largely dependent upon the purchasing power 
of Europe, which can only be stabilized through ratification of the 
present agreements for funding debts to the United States. 

Yours very respectfully, 
G. M. COLVOCORESSES, 
General Manager. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a 
recess until 12 o'clock noon to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, 
and that order is entered. 


EXECUTIVB SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. After 1 hour and 10 
minutes spent in executive session, the doors were reopened 
and (at 5 o’clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate, under the 
order previously entered, took a recess until to-morrow. Tues- 
day, March 30, 1926, at 12 o’clock m. 





CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 29 
(legislative day of March 27), 1926 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Joe L. Hinson, East Tallassee. 
Harry L. Jones, Bay Minette. 
Henry M. Gay, Lanett. 
Arthur G. Smith, Opelika. 
Joseph J. Langdon, Reform. 
Dona M. Dees, Repton. 
CALIFORNIA 

Thomas J. Durfee, Bieber. 
Robert L. Abell, San Joaquin. 
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CONNECTICUT 
William S. Tifft, Seymour. 
DELAWARE 


Mark L. Davis, Milford. 
Josiah D. Robbins, Milton. 
IDAHO 
Norman O'Donnell, Elk River. 
Benjamin O. Braham, Kellogg. 
INDIANA 
Hurley J. MeAlister, Kingman. 
Herbert K. Laramore, Knox, 
Joseph A. Spears, Loogeotee. 
IOWA 
Sid J. Backus, Algona. 
Harry ©. Graves, Madrid. 
Laura M. Smith, Montour. 
Lowrie W. Smith, Scranton. 
Glenn F. Shortess, Traer. 
KANSAS 
Clarence C, Cramer, Dighton. 
K. Leanor Lee, Portis. 
KENTUCKY 
Francis A. Wiseman, Cecilia, 
Albert R. Hornback, Sonora. 
MAINE 
William C. Bryant, Lewiston. 
Robert A. Alexander, Saco. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Russell FE. McKenzie, Foxboro. 
Samuel F. Brown, Indian Orchard. 
Harry FE. King, Millis. 
Thaddeus B. Fenno, Westminster. 
MISSOURL 
Russell E. Worth, Bogard. 
Lewis EF. Nicholson, Green Ridge. 
Avery P. Blankenship, Holcomb. 
James P. Scott, Kahoka. 
IIlenry Dodge, New London. 


NEW JERSEY 
Otis F. Lee, Ocean Grove. 
NEW YORK 


Wilbur A. Van Duzee, Gouverneur. 
Harold W. Smith, Great Neck. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Marion B. Prescott, Ayden. 
Jethro A. Hooper, Elizabeth City. 
Otis M. Davis, Fremont. 
Robert F. Blevins, Jefferson. 
Walter H. Finch, Kittrell. 
Christopher H, Mattocks, Maysville. 
Mack H. Brantley, Spring Hope. 
OKLAHOMA 
Richard H. Bowser, Blanchard. 
LeRoy K. Butts, El Reno, 
James W. Elliott, Fairland. 
Joseph J. Atteberry, Gould. 
Carl O. White, Okemah. 
Albert L. Snyder, Three Sands. 
Dan Voorhees, Walters. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph F. Dolan, jr., Bala-Cynwyd. 
Daniel L. Kauffman, Oley. 
Edwin S. Burgham, Parnassus. 
John F. Harshey, Penn. 
Philip W. Hunt, St. Davids. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sherman T. Wickre, Andover. 
Cornelius N. Trooien, Astoria. 
Samuel G. Mortimer, Bellefourche. 
Fred Boller, Beresford. 
Harry BE. Kjenstad, Brandt. 
Frank Bowman, Eagle Butte. 
Cecil L. Adams, Frankfort. 
Harley H. Cable, Hudson. 
Robert C. Van Horn, Kennebec. 
Lyman J. Bates, Lake Preston. 
Henry W. Knutson, Leola. 
Sidney N. Dorwin, Midland. 
Mary G. Bromwell, Mount Veruon. 
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Melville C. Burnham, Murdo. 
Glenn H. Auld, Plankinton. 
Harry M. Bardon, Rockham, 
Mary V. Breene, Seneca. 
James Gaynor, Springfield. 
John D. Smull, Summit. 

TEXAS 
Charles FE. Wood, Alto. 
James W. Griffin, Desdemona. 
Hugo Simon, Farmersville. 
Wilmer D. Randolph, Menard. 
Stanford P. Rosette, Mission. 
Hugh D. Burleson, Streetman. 
John Plummer, Thurber. 

UTAH 
Julius S. Dalley, Kanab. 

WEST VIRGINIA 
J. Carlin Hustead, Meadowbrook. 
William N. Cummins, Red Jacket. 
James D. Huber, Reedsville. 
Robert R. Church, Winding Gulf. 
Mamie H. Barr, Winfield. 
WISCONSIN 

Charles J. Anderson, Clayton. 
John T. Johnson, Hollandale. 
Albert W. Priess, Maiden Rock. 


WYOMING 
Charles M. Hett, Thermopolis. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monnay, March 29, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Consider and hear us, O Lord, and harken unto the voice of 
our supplication. Thou dost for us exceedingly abundantly 
more than we can ask or think; we therefore praise Thee with 
grateful hearts. As we pass through the doorway of this new 
week, we are reminded of Him who was the despised and 
rejected of men; a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. 
By all the pains and afflictions borne and suffered for us, do 
Thou hear our solemn litany. Gracious Lord God, listen to our 
prayer, as low we bow in Thy holy presence, confessing our sins 
and renewing our vows. May we, too, be chastened and moved 
with generous pity. Give us the faith and strength that cast 
out sin and that purify the heart. Direct this Congress to-day 
and shadow our country with Thy infinite presence. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, March 27, 1926, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its Clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendments, bills 
of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 9795. An act making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8190. An act authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Colorado River near Blythe, Calif. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed 
the following concurrent resolution, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested: 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the statue of Crawford W. Long, presented by the State of 
Georgia to be placed in Statuary Hall, ts accepted in the name of the 
United States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered the Stato 
for the contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citizens, 
illustrious for his distinguished huaranitarian service. 

Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions, suitably en- 
grossed and duly authenticated, be transmitted to the Governor of 
Georgia. 


The message also announced that the Senate had passed bill 
of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
of Representatives was requested : 

S. 3361. An act to purchase lands for addition to the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz. 
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SENATE RILLA AND RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Senate bills and resolution of the following titles were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to their appro- 
priate committees as indicated below: 

S$. 2663. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation, 

S. 3361. An act to purchase lands for addition to the Papago 
Indian Reservation, Ariz.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

: Senate Concurrent Resolution 7 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the WwW. presented by the State of 
Georgia, to be placed in Statuary Hall, is accepted in the name of the 
United States, and that the thanks of Congress be tendered the State 


statue of Crawford Long, 


for the contribution of the statue of one of its most eminent citi- 
gens, illustrious for his distinguished humanitarian service. 
Resolved further, That a copy of these resolutions, suitably en- 


grossed and duly 
Georgia 


authenticated, be 


transmitted to the Governor of 


to the Committee on the Library. 


FREE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Mr. ZIHLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference re- 
port on Senate bill 2673, to amend the act approved June 3, 
1806, entitled “An act to establish and provide for the mainte- 
nance of a free public library and reading room in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the conference report. 

The conference report was read. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


; CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the bill (S. 
2673) to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, entitled “An 
act to establish and provide for the maintenance of a free 
public library and reading room in the District of Columbia,” 
having met, after full and free conference have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as 
follows: 
Amendment numbered 1: That the Senate recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the House numbered 1, and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu of 
the matter proposed to be inserted by the House amendment, 
insert the words “within the limits of appropriations first 
made therefor”; and the House agree to the same. 
That the House recede from its amendment numbered 2, 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 3, and agree to the same. 
That the Senate recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the House numbered 4, and agree to the same. 


F,. N. ZIHLMAN, 

Oscar E. KELLER, 

THomas L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

ARTHUR CAPPER, 

W. L. Jones, 

WitiiamM H. Krne, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of 
the House to the bill (S. 2678) to amend the act approved 
June 3 1896, entitled “An act to establish and provide for the 
maintenance of a free public library and reading room in the 
District of Columbia, submit the following written statement 
in explanation of the effect of the action agreed upon by the 
conferees and recommend in the accompanying conference 
report: 

On No. 1: The bill as passed by the Senate authorized the 
board of library trustees to rent suitable buildings or parts of 
buildings for use as branch libraries and distributing stations. 
The House amendment restricted the expenditure for such pur- 
poses to “the limits of appropriations therefor.” The Senate 
recedes from its disagreement to this amendment, with the fur- 
ther amendment, however, that the expenditures of the library 
trustees for quarters for branch libraries shall be limited to 
appropriations first made therefor. This is an additional safe- 
guard against unwarranted expenditures, making clear the in- 
tent of the House amendment; and the House agrees. 
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On No. 2: The House struck from the bill the provision allow- 
ing persons living outside of the District of Columbia, but hay- 
ing regular business or employment or attending school in the 
District, the free use of the District public library. In view of 
congested living conditions in the District of Columbia, necessi- 
tating the residence in near-by Maryland and Virginia suburbs 
of many people permanently employed in the District both by 
the Government and business firms, and also in view of the 
fact that within the last few days the House has refused to 
repeal the act permitting certain children living outside the 
District of Columbia to attend District schools; the House has 
receded from its amendment. Residents of adjacent counties 
of Maryland and Virginia who are not employed or attending 
school in the District of Columbia may gain the privilege of 
withdrawing books frem the District library only by payment 
of fees fixed by the board of library trustees. 

On Nos. 3 and 4: The bill as passed by the Senate per- 
mitted the library trustees to spend, at their own discre- 
tien only, for the support of the library, the fees obtained from 
library users residing outside the District, and also the fees 
resulting from fines and penalties collected for loss of or injury 
to books and their retention beyond the period fixed by library 
regulations. These fees amount to a substantial sum, and inas- 
much as the District Commissioners include in their annual 
estimates for appropriations such sums as are necessary for 
the proper maintenance of the library, the House felt that ihe 
fees should be turned over to the District. Accordingly the bill 
was amended by the House so that after June 30, 1927, all fees 
collected by the library shall be paid weekly to the collector of 
taxes of the District of Columbia for deposit in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the District. Such small sum 
as the library may need for the purpose of making change in 
the collection of fees and penalties, and for the purchase of 
small pamphlets, ete., can be provided, under proper restriction, 
in the annual appropriation. The Senate recedes from its dis- 
agreement to these amendments. 

FREDERICK N. ZIHLMAN, 

Oscar E. KELLER, 

Tuomas L. BLANTON, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. 
ence report. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Maryland yield to me five minutes? 

Mr. ZIHLMAN. I do. 

Mr. BLANTON. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, to 
speak for five minutes out of order. 

The SPEKAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, last week I published a com- 
munication from Gen, Frank T. Hines, Director of the United 
States Veterans’ Bureau, showing that Frederick A. Fenning, 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, is guardian or com- 
mittee for 75 veterans of the World War who are of unsound 
mind and now incarcerated in insane asylums, and Director 
Hines stated that Commissioner Fenning was receiving 10 per 
cent of their estates and 10 per cent of their monthly income. 

And I called attention to the fact that Commissioner Fenning 
is receiving a salary of $7,500 from the District and the United 
States, and is supposed to give all of his time to the duties of 
his office, and that he is also furnished an automobile and its 
gas, oil, and upkeep. ' 

And at the same time I printed a statement from the auditor 
of the District Supreme Court showing that Commissioner 
Frederick A. Fenning is guardian or committee for 132 persons 
of unsound mind, whose accounts come through his office. 

And I published a statement from Dr. William A. White, 
superintendent of St. Elizabeths, a hospital for the inszne, 
that Commissioner Fenning is guardian or committee for 103 
persons confined in St. Elizabeths. 

I have now pending before the Committee on Rules a con- 
current resolution providing for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the House and Senate to investigate this business 
conducted on the side by Commissioner Fenning and to ascer- 
tain just how much money he is making off of these wards of 
the Government, and just how many he is keeping their own 
loved ones from administering their affairs, and to report on 
same back to Congress. 

To my great surprise, on Thursday, March 25, 1926, I saw in 
the Washington Star on its front page the following: 

Fenning practice 0. K'd by Coolidge; precedents cited. President 
knew of private business and saw no bar to continuation, Lawyers in 
Congress given as examples. By J. Russell Young. 


The question is on agreeing to the confer- 


will the gentleman from 
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The above are headlines. And from the body of the article 
k quote the following excerpts: 

When President Coolidge appointed Frederick A. Fenning to succeed 
Captain Oyster as Commissioner of the District he was fully aware 
of the nature of Mr. Fenning’s law practice and had no objection to 
his continuing it. 

As is his custom in making appointments of a more or less im- 
portant nature, President Coolidge went very thoroughly into Mr. 
Ke nning’s record and the nature of his practice in this city. 

From an unquestionable source it was made known to the writer 
that Mr. Fenning, while answering the President’s questions about 
himself, very frankly to!d him of his handling the so-called lunacy 
eases, and that the latter agreed to accept the appointment with the 
understanding that he would continue this work, The President was 
represented as having no objection. 

At the time Mr, Fenning’s appointment was made public he issued a 
public statement, in which he said, with other things, that he intended 
io continue his law office in the Evans Building. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS NOT BANNED 


Although President Coolidge is represented as not being in the least 
disturbed by the present fight directed against Commissioner Fenning 
by Members of Congress because of his being the legal guardian of a 
number of mentally incompetent World War veterans, those who know 
him well feel very certain that he will support the commissioner if 
developments make it necessary. 

White House authorities can not see where the law has been violated 
or where Commissioner Fenning has acted with any impropriety by con- 
tinning his legal work. 

It is claimed also that a Commissioner of the District of Columbia 
has just as much right to give attention to his private law practice 
while in office as have Members of Congress who are lawyers. In this 
connection it is stated that one Member of Congress who intends to 
make a speech very shortly in defense of Commissioner Fenning will 
call attention to the fact that there are more than 170 Members of 


Congress who make frequent trips back to their home towns to try law 
cases, 


I feel sure that the President of the United States has been 


misquoted. I do not believe that he authorized the above state- 
ment. Surely the President of the United States would not 


take the position that all of the acts of Commissioner Fennning 
are ethical and proper. And surely the President would not 
stand in the way of a proper investigation of St. Elizabeths 
Hospital, wherein the recent grand jury of the District of Co- 
lumbia intimated that there were many persons held there who 
are of sound mind and when such grand jury recommends that 
Congress investigate it. 

Since I have been in Congress I have refrained from prac- 
ticing law and have refrained from connecting myself with any 
law firm, but I have given all of my time to the Government. 
I could make fully $10,000 per year in the law practice, but 
I do no law practice whatever. The duties of my office require 
all of my time both when Congress is in session and in vaca- 
tion, and I give all of my time to the people. 

I would hardly mention such a newspaper report intimating 
a wrong position taken by the President were it not for the 
fact that again, on last Saturday, March 27, 1926, there ap- 
peared a second article in the Washington Star, from which I 
quote the following excerpts: 


Fenning’s course known to chief—Law practice might be continued, 
President told appointee. By J. Russel! Young. 


The above are headlines. I now quote from the body of the 
article the following excerpts: 


The White House has let it be known officially that the President had 
no objection to Frederick A. Fenning continuing his legal work when 
he appointed the latter to the Board of District Commissioners. 


IGNORES PART OF QUERY 


The President's attitude was made known at the biweekly conference 
of the President and the newspaper correspondents at the White House 
late yesterday afternoon, in answer to a question as to the President's 
attitude toward the fight being made on Commissioner Fenning by sev- 
eral Members of the House, and if he knew of the nature of Mr. Fen- 
ning’s law practice and approved his continuing it. 

In making this known officially at the White House the President's 
spokesman pointed out that President Coolidge had no personal objec- 
tion to Mr. Fenning continuing his private work. 

SPOKESMAN IS CANDID 


While the President's spokesman answered candidly, he did not go 
into any great detail. He therefore omitted stating specifically whether 
the exact nature of Mr. Fenning’s law work was divulged during their 
conference at the White House. The President's spokesman did state, 
however, that the President could not at this time definitely recall all 
the details and could not at this late date repeat the exact conversation. 
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However, there was no uncertainty in the mind of the President about 
agreeing to Mr. Fenning continuing his outside work. 


I do not believe the President of the United States authorized 
the above statement. I do not believe that such will be the 
attitude of the steering committee of the Republican Party on 
this floor and in this Congress. I do not believe that such rese- 
lution of inquiry will be blocked. I have waited since Saturday 
for the Republicans of this House to deny the foregoing, and 
I am disappointed that they have not yet denied it, 

I know that Commissioner Frederick A. Fenning is a promi- 
nent Republican, and that he filled an important position here 
in the local Republican headquarters here in Washington dur- 
ing the last campaign, and that his close political and personal 
friend, Mr. Edward F. Colladay, is reputed to have been the 
Republican national committeeman of the District of Columbia, 
and we all know that Mr. Colladay has been putting in his 
time here in this Capitol, in the House Office Building, and in 
the Senate Office Building attempting to block an investigation 
of Commissioner Fenning and attempting to create sentiment 
to protect him. 

But I have too much respect for the President of the United 
States and for the steering committee of the Republican Party 
here in Congress to believe that they would protect Commis- 
sioner Fenning and prevent an investigation into his business 
and the just rights of these many wards of this Government. 

And I feel sure that the Committee on Rules will promptly 
report my concurrent resolution and allow this investigation 
to be made. I will guarantee that I will show them numerous 
cases where Commissioner Fenning has made large sums 
of money out of the estates of these helpless wards of the 
Government. 

Commissioner Fenning is appointed to his office by the Presi- 
dent of the United States. Such appointment is “ by and with 
the consent of the Senate,” and has to be confirmed by the 
Senate of the United States. This Government pays part of 
his salary. The District of Columbia is the seat of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

Section 5498, page 1065, of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States provides: 


Every officer of the United States, or person holding any place of 
trust or profit, or discharging any official function under, or in econ- 
nection with, any executive department of the Government of tao 
United States, or under the Senate or House of Representatives of 
the United States, who acts as an agent or attorney for prosecuting 
apy claim against the United States, or in any manner, or by any 
means, otherwise than in discharge of his proper official duties, aids 
or assists in the prosecution or support of any such claim, or receives 
any gratuity or any share of or interest in any claim from any claim- 
ant against the United States, with intent to aid or assist, or in con- 
sideration of having aided or assisted, in the prosecution of such 
claim, shall pay a fine of not more than $5,000 or suffer imprisonment 
not more than one year, or both. 


Now I shall be able to show that out of claims against the 
Veterans’ Bureau, against the Navy Department, and against 
the War Department, for wards of this Government, Commis- 
sioner Frederick A. Fenning has received for himself 10 per 
cent of their estates and of their incomes, and that the aggre- 
gate of such amounts totals an enormous sum of money. 

I am sure that neither the President of the United States 
nor the Republican steering committee of this House would 
approve any policy that would incite a violation of the above 
law. 

Let me call your attention to the fact that Commissioner 
Frederick A. Fenning’s brother, Mr. Karl Fenning, since the 
4th day of last November, 1925, has been an assistant to the 
Attorney General of the United States, and has each month 
drawn from the Department of Justice $775 per month, and 
thet prior to the 4th day of November, 1925, he was employed 
in the United States Patent Office at $467 per month. 

Now notice: He appeared February 11, 1926, before the Com- 
mittee on Patents, of the House of Representatives, and I read 
from page 39 of the hearing before that committee, which oc- 
curred on February 11, 1926, and let us see what he says. this 
Mr. Karl Fenning. Does he say he is an Assistant Attorney 
General who since November 4 has been drawing from this 
Government a salary of $775 a month? No. Here is what he 
says: 

Mr. Chairman, I am a patent lawyer of Washington— 


When at that very time and for several months before he had 


been drawing a salary of $775 a month in the Department of 
Justice. He said further: 


I am chairman of the committee on laws and rules of the American 
Patent Law Association. I appear here to state that this assogetion 
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$s composed of between 500 and 600 members in the United States, 
from the Pacific const to the Atlantic, 

That was on February 11 of this year, stating that “he is a 
patent lawyer” when for several months he had been Assist- 
aut Attorney General of the United States drawing a salary 


of $775 a month. Now listen, and let me quote him further: 

Vhere is no question, and we must admit, that there is some feeling 
among the profession, and I think ameng the public generally, that a 
patent attorney is not (the most desirable man in the world. His pro- 
fexsion generally is bad, so much so that never in my own mind have 
I cailed myself a patent attorney. I have called myself a patent 
lawyer. 


Why did he not tell that committee that he was an Assistant 
Attorney General of the United States drawing a salary of 
$770 per month from the Government? 

Your Committee on Rules ought to report the resolution to 
have an investigation. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

The SPEAKBR. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report on the bill 8S. 26738. 

The conference report was agreed to. 


CONSENT CALENDAR 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Consent 
Calendar is in order to-day. The Clerk will call the first bill 
on the Consent Calendar. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
2794) granting the consent of Congress to the counties of Lan- 
easter and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, to jointly con- 
struct a bridge across the Susquehanna River between the bor- 
ouch of Wrightsville, in York County, Pa., and the borough of 
Columbia, in Laneaster County, Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. IS there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the counties of Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
to jointly construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Susquehanna River at a point suitable to the in- 
terests of navigation, the western approach of said bridge being in 
the borough of Wrightsville and the eastern approach in the borough 
of Columbia, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 23, 1906, 

See. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressiy reserved, 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, Ine 8, strike out the word “ being"’ and insert the words 
“to be.” 

After line 4, on page 2, insert: 

“Sec, 2. If tolls are charged for the use of the bridge constructed 
under authority of this act, the counties of Lancaster and York may 
so adjust the rate of tolls to be charged as to produce sufficient 
revenue to maintain, operate, and repair the bridge and repay the 
original cost of constructing the same, including any interest paid on 
borrowed money and discounts necessarily required in financing such 
original construction, and shall after the repayment thereof, but in 
no event to exceed 25 years from completion thereof, maintain and 
operate such bridge as a free bridge.” 


Line 15, page 2, strike out the figure “2” and insert the figure “3.” 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the committee I 
desire to strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the 
matter sent to the Speaker's table as an amendment and as a 
substitute for the other committee amendments. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Dentson: Strike out all after the enacting clause 
and insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the counties of 
Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, their successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Susquehanna River at a point suitable to the inter- 
ests of navigation, between the yorongh of Wrightsville and the bor- 
ough of Columbia, in accordance with the provisions of the act entt- 
tled ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approvod March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
imitations contained in this act. The construction of such bridge 
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shall not be commenced nor shall any alteration in the plans for the 
same be made either before or after its completion until the plans and 
specifications for the bridge or for the alteration in the plans thereof 
have been submitted to the Secretary of War and Chief of Engtneers 
and approved by them as being adequate for the volume and weight of 
traMice that will pass over it. 

“Sec. 2. If tolls are charged for the use of such bridge in fixing 
the rates of toll, the same shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as 
possible a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the bridge and its approaches and to provide a sinking 
fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge and its approache, 
together with any interest that shall accrue on money borrowed for 
that purpose within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the com 
pletion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of con- 
structing the bridge and its approaches, including interest that shal! 
accrue on any money borrowed for that purpose, shall have been pro 
vided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated free of 
tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not 
to,exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. An accurate record of the 
cost of the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, 
repairing, and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected, 
shall be kept and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 


“Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved.” 


The SPEAKER. The question Is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Iilnois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
In a case of this kind would not the amendment reported by 
the committee be In the nature of a perfecting amendment and 
under our procedure should it not be disposed of first? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would put the question on the 
committee amendment, but it seems to be a useless procedure 
under the circumstances. However, the gentleman is techni- 
cally correct. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. If the procedure is changed by unant- 
mous consent, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. If there is no objection, the Chair will 


put the question on the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 


There was no objection. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote wlereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A ROAD ON THE LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION, 
WASH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 61) to authorize an appropriation for the construction 
of a road on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, and I shall not object, I was wondering when those 
who have bills on the calendar further down will be given 
a chance to be heard. This is about the fifth time and we 
never reach our bills. 

Mr. HADLEY. I am not asking to take any time. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I am not going to object, but next 
time it will have to be called again and the same thing will 
happen. I thought that possibly at some later date we could 
arrange, as we have done in previous Congresses, to give the 
other Members an opportunity to be heard. I withdraw my 
reservation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


SALE AND CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS ON THE KAW RESERVA- 
TION, OKLA, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 7083) authorizing the sale and conveyance of certain 
lands on the Kaw Reservation in Oklahoma. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion ef the bill? 

Mr. MONTGOMBRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unant- 
mous consent that this bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

. SUPREME COURT REPORTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(1. R. 8657) to amend sections 226, 227, and 228 of the Judi- 
cial Code, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is therg objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, since the last Consent Cal- 
endar day I have looked up this matter, and I find there is 
an entirely different regulation over there respecting this mat- 
ter than there was at the time the gentleman from Kentucky 
{Mr. Jounson] made his report against it, and I therefore 
withdraw the objection made the last time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 226 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 226. The salary of the reporter shall be fixed by the Supreme | 
Court or the Chief Justice, payable in monthly installments, and shall be 
in full compensation for the services required by law. He shall also 
be allowed stationery, supplies, equipment, office rent, and necessary 
professional and clerical assistance, in the discretion of the court or 
the Chief Justice. The salary of the reporter and all other expenses 
in connection with the maintenance of his office shall be paid from the 
appropriations of the Supreme Court of the United States.” 

Sec. 2. That section 227 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Src. 227. The reports provided for in section 225 shall be pre- 
pared, printed, bound, and issued within eight months after said deci- 
sions have been rendered by the Supreme Court, and witbin that period 
the Attorney General shall distribute copies of said Supreme Court 
reports to such officials, offices, and institutions of the Government as 
are on the date of the approval of this act entitled to receive them, 
together with such other officials, offices, and institutions as may be pro- 
vided for in the annual appropriations acts. In connection with the 
annual Budget the Attorney General shall estimate the amount needed 
to furnish the number of reports authorized by law and submit a list 
of officials, offices, and institutions of the Government applying for 
reports in addition to those authorized by law and certifying such 
reports are needed for official use, and shall also estimate the amount 
needed to furnish such reports. There shall be no distribution of 
reports during any fiscal year In excess of the amount appropriated 
for such purpose. The clerks of the courts (except the Supreme 
Court) shall in all cases keep the reports for the use of the courts and 
the officers thereof. All reports issued under authority of this section 
shall remain the property of the United States and shall be preserved 
by the officials to. whom allotted and by them turned over to their 
successors in office.” 

Sec. 3. That section 228 of the Judicial Code is hereby amended to 
read as follows: 

“Sec. 228. The cost of furnishing the bound volumes and pamphlets 
under the requisition provided for in section 225, and required for 
official distribution under section 227, shall be charged to the proper 
appropriation of the Department of Justice. Copies of reports for sale 
to the public by the Superintendent of Documents shall be provided in 
accordance with the joint resolution of Congress approved May 11, 
1922 (42 Stat. L. p. 541): Provided, however, That applicants for pur- 
chase shall not be limited in the number of copies allowed them upon 
the ground of their buying for the purpose of research at a reasonable 
profit.” 

Sec. 4. That the provisions of this act shall be effective as of July 
1, 1926. Of the appropriation for printing and binding for the Su- 
preme Court of ‘the United States for the fiscal year 1927, $25,000 is 
hereby transferred to the appropriation for printing and binding for 
the Department of Justice and the courts of the United States for the 
fiscal year 1927, and the appropriation for the salary and expenses of 
the reporter of the United States Supreme Court for the fiscal year 
1927 is hereby transferred to the appropriation for salaries, United 
States Supreme Court, for the fiscal year 1927, and the amounts so 
transferred shall be applicable toward the execution of this act. Such 
sums as may be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of sec- 
tions 225, 226, 227, and 228 of the Judicial Code as amended by this 
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On. page 1, line 7, strike out the word “and” and insert the word 
“which,” and in line 11 strike out the words “The salary of the 
reporter and.” 

On page 2, line 1, strike out the words “ all other” 
word “ the.” 

On pages 2 and 3, strike out all of section 2 of the bill. 

Page 3, line 5, strike out the figure “3" and insert the figure “ 2.” 

One page 3, line 11, strike out the words “ Copies of reports for sale 
to the public by” and strike out the remainder of the section down to 
line 18, and insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The Public Printer shall print such additional bound volumes and 
pamphlet copies of the United States Supreme Court reports as may 
be required for sale to the public by the Superintendent of Documents 
at the cost of printing and binding, plus 10 per cent, without limit as 
to the use, number of copies to any one applicant, or resale at a rea- 
sonable profit.” 

Page 3, line 19, strike out the figure “ 4" and Insert in lleu thereof 
the figure “3” and in line 25 strike out the words “ salary and.” 


Page 4, lines 7 and 8, strike out the words “as amended by this 
act.” 


and insert the 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “To amend seec- 
tions 226 and 228 of the Judicial Code, and for other purposes.” 


PROPOSED COLUMBIA BASIN IRRIGATION PROJECT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8129) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker,.reserving the right to object, 
I would like to inquire of the gentleman introducing the bill 
the necessity for this novel departure in the matter of irriga- 
tion legislation? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a suggestion I have to make to the gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. SUMMERS]? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; gladly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It may in part cover what the gentleman 
from New York wants. 

Reserving the right to object, the bill as it stands, whatever 
the ones who drafted the bill may have intended, seems to 
carry with it the implication that the great Columbia Basin 
project has the approval of Congress and that Congress is 
committed to it. As I understand, what the gentleman from 
Washington wants is, first, to extend the act referred to in 
section 3, which was an act passed March 4, 1925, permitting 
a compact or agreement between the States of Washington, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition and 
apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and its 
tributaries. 

This act gave authority for those States to form a com- 
pact and it is feared they will not be able to come to this 
agreement within the time limit of the act. I am suggesting 
to the gentleman from Washington that no one would have 
any objection to the extension of the time within which they 
may conform to the act of March 4, 1925, which is provided 
by section 3. 

Section 4 authorizes an appropriation of $25,000 for all the 
things relating to this act. This would involve the Secretary 
of the Interior in these negotiations of the States as to the 
compact and the question of the formation of an irrigation 
district for a project which has not yet been approved by the 
Congress, and so forth. 

My suggestion to the gentleman from Washington—and I 
hope it will have the approval of the gentleman from New 
York and others—is this: There would be no objection to this 
bill if the gentleman would confine it to the two things which 
he seems to need and omit the other things that are not so 
manifestly needed. 
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act are hereby authorized to be appropriated annually out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Amend the title so as to read: “ To amend sections 226 and 228 of 
the Judicial Code, and for other purposes.” 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. And objectionable. 
Mr. CRAMTON. Some of us no doubt would object to them. 
First, agree to section 3, which extends the time of the act 
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of March 4, 1925, relating to the compact between the States; ee 

With the following committee amendments: then, amend section 4 so as to authorize an appropriation of ie 
On page 1, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “ fixed by the Supreme | not more than $25,000, but restrict it to the same language that oe 
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Court or the Chief Justicé payable” and insert in lieu thereof “ $8,000 
ber annum, payable out of the Treasury,” 


appears in the oroginal appropriation of $100,000 for investiga- 
tion of the feasibility of the Columbia Basin project and use 
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the same language on this additional appropriation of not 
more than $25,000 that appears in the original authorization of 
'$100,000. In other words, not expand this thing in any direc- 
‘tion except to give them a little more time for the compact 
und a little more money for the investigation of the feasibility 
of the project. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. They want to include power 
possibilities pertaining to any project that may be constructed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly. If it develops there are power 
possibilities there, under the law of the gentleman's State, 
who would develop and control that power? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. The power ‘possibilities are 
controlled, of course, by the Federal Power Commission. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I mean as to the rates. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will yield 
further, my suggestion as to the matter of including the power 
possibilities is this: It does not seem to me, out of the Federal 
‘Treasury at this time, we want to authorize an appropriation 
for a general investigation of the power possibilities ef the 
Columbia. The original appropriation was in this language: 

For investigation ef the feasibility of irrigation by gravity or pump- 
ing, water sources, water storage, and related problems on the Colum- 
bia River and its tributaries, including Columbia Basin project, $100,000. 


I would understand that under the terms of fhat act such 
investigation of power possibilities as was a necessary and 
proper adjunct of the irrigation project would be a necessary 
and proper subject of investigation; and, if the gentleman is 
willing to keep the same language as the present appropriation 
carries, I see no objection, but to authorize a general investi- 
gation of power possibilities without regard to irrigation seems 
to me a suhject we ought not te go into just now. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It is not the desire to in- 
vestigate the power possibilities except as they relate to the 
Teasibility of irrigation. So the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Michigan is entirely satisfactory. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We seem to harmonize the situation just 
now, but may T ask the gentleman this question: The Senate 
has already committed itself to a bill similar to the one we 
‘have before us. It is very possible that this might ge to the 
Senate, and if the language we agree upon should be disagreed 
to there this bill might come back in a form that is not 
agreed to by some of us here, and the conference report 
might come up then. Does the gentleman think that such a 
settlement as we are suggesting would be reasonably satisfac- 
tory to the Washington delegation in the other bedy? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. I think it weuld be safis- 
factory. 1 think they would accept it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Such a suggestion as I have intimated 
eliminating the other part would be agreeable to the gentleman 
from Washington? 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. With that understanding I have no objec- 
tion to their having all the time they want for the compact 
and the authorization for the appropriation. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Washington wants 
his bill passed; why does he not agree to the suggestion of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. SUMMERS ef Washington. I have agreed to it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there ebjeection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows. 


Be it enacted, etc., That, in order to assure an adequate water supply 
for the Columbia Basin irrigation project in the State of Washington, 
the formation of a proper district organization under the laws of the 
said State and the completion of any further investigation that in the 
epinion of the Secretary of the Interior may be mecessary, the ‘Secretary 
is authorized and directed to cooperate with and assist the States of 
idaho, Montana, Oregon, and Washington im negotiating an agreement 
er compact for the allocation of the waters of the Colunibia River and 
its tributaries in accordance with ‘the act of Congress of March 4, 1925; 
to advise and assist in the formation of the proper district organiaa- 
tion under the laws of the State of Washington, and to complete any 
further economic or other investigations including power possibilities 
that the Secretary may deem wmecessary to anthorize construction of 
the necessary works for the reclamation of the lands embraced in said 
Columbia. Basin trrigation project. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
strike out section 1. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The ‘Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Summers of Washington: Strike out all of 
section 1, 


Mr. Speaker, I move ‘to 


The amendment was ‘agreed to. 
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Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ack 
unanimous consent to strike out section 2 without reading jt. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from ‘Washington asks 
unanimous consent to strike out section 2 ef the bill without 
reading it. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
a consent to change the number of “section 3” to “ sec. 
tion 1.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ° 

The Clerk, continuing the reading of the-bill, read as follows: 


Sec, 3. That the provisions of the act of Mareh 4, 1925, entiled 
“An act to permit a compact or agreement between the States of 
Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition 
and apportionment of the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes,” be continued and extended, and the 
said States are hereby authorized to negotiate or enter into a compact 
or agreement and report to Congress, in aceordanee with the provisions 
of the said act, not later than December 1, 1927, 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the spelling of the word 
“entitled ”’ in line 6, section 3, will be corrected. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to do 
any and all things necessary to carry into effect the provisions of this 
act, and there is hereby authorized ‘to be appropriated, out of any 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $25,009, 
to be expended under the authority and direction of ‘the Secretary of 
the Interior under the provisions of this act. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the number of “section 4” be changed to 
“section 2.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk .read as follows: 


Amendment by ‘Mr. Sumarers of Washington: After the word “act,” 
line 21, page 3, ‘insert a new section ‘to read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. There is ‘hereby authorized to ‘be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of not 
more than $25,000 for investigations of the feasibility of irrigation 
by gravity or pumping, water sources, water storage, and related prob- 
lems on the Columbia River and its tributaries, including the Coium- 
bia Basin project.” 


Mr. BLANTON. I make a point of order on that; it is not 
germane and it is not in accordance with fhe tentative agree- 
ment that the gentleman and I had a little while ago. It was 
to be $25,000 in section 2 of the bill, and section 4 should be 
limited to the purposes of the former act. There was nothing 
said about adding another $25,000. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not add any $25,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes; it does. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will yield. 
earries no authorization. Section 4 carries an authorization 
of $25,000. It is available for all the purposes of the act. 
Now, the amendment that has been sent up and has been read 
is a substitute provision to strike out the old section and in- 
sert a new section. It authorizes not more than $25,000, and 
then uses the language .of the original $100,000,000 appropria- 
tion act. 

If the amendment offered ‘by the gentleman would state that 
it is a substitute for section 4, which has now become ,section 
2, that it eliminates section 4 in the bill, there would be no 
objection, and that would be in accordance with the agreement. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous .consent to offer the language which has been read as a 
substitute rather than as an amendment, 

Mr. BLANTON. As a substitute for section 4 in the Dill, 
which has become section 2. 

Mr. CRAMTON. To make it perfectly clear, I shall read 
what he offers in the nature ef a substitute. 

Mr. BLANTON. It has already been read. I understood it. 
The gentleman does not have to read it. All we waut to know 
is that it is a substitute for section 4. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk again reported the 
amendment. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. ‘Mr. Speaker, I move ‘to amend the 
amendment ‘by adding the word “completing,” so that it will 
read “for completing investigations.” 


Section 3 
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The SPFAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “for,” in the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr, SumMMens], insert the word “ completing.” 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speeker, may we not have the amend- 
ment reported as it would read if the amendment of the gentle- 
mun from Texas were agreed to? 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will report 
the amendment of the gentleman from Washington, @s pre- 
posed to be amended by the gentleman from Texas. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SuMMeRs of Washington, as amended by 
the gentleman from Texas |Mr. Back}: Strike out on page 3, begin- 
ning in line 15, the remainder of the page, all of section 4, and insert: 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
moneys in the reasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of not 
mere than $25,000 for completing investigations of the feasibility of 
irrigation by gravity or pumping, water sources, water storage, and 
related prablems on the Columbia River and its tributaries, ineluding 
the Columbia Basin project.” 


The SPEAKER. The questfon is on the amendment to the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment of 
the gentleman from Washington, as amended by the amendment 
ef the gentleman from Texas. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordéred to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to conform to the text. 


ASSAULT UPON LETTER OR MAIL CARRIERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4458) providing fer punishment of assaults upen Ietter 
or mail carriers. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

re: LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from Okla- 
hema withhold his objection for a momeut until I have oppor- 
tunity to make a statement? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Certainly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I reserve the right to object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, this bill was prepared by the 
Department of Justice and introduced by me at the request 
of former Attorney General Stone, now a Justice of the Supreme 
Court. In amending a law in reference te the Postal Service, 
this provision regarding mail carriers was inadvertently 
omitted, Mr. Stone stated. Also the same thing is presented in 
a letter received from the Post Office Department. In addition 
to that, there are a number of complaints that have been ealled 
to the attention of the committee where mail carriers have 
been assaulted recklesshy and their lives imperiled, and they 
have no redress, owing to local prejudice or matters of that 
sort. They have no eppertunity to go into the United States 
courts for redress, This act simply restores a section of the 
law inadvertently omitted and gives the opportunity to have 
these cases heard in the United States courts. 

Mr, McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. ‘The gentleman knows that these men have 
just as much protection im the State courts as any other citi- 
zen has in a State court, and the gentleman further knows that 
there is no reason why if a citizen assaults the driver of one 
of these mail wagons or a letter carrier, he sheuld be tried 
in the Federal court. Yet, on the other hand, if a driver of 
a mail wagon or one of these carriers assaults a citizen, he 
will be tried in a State court. There is no reason why there 
should be that distinction and thus give these fellows the right 
to run everybody off the street and out of the way. 

Mr. GRAHAM. [Ff think the picture that the gentleman pre- 
sents about driving everybody off the street is very much exag- 
gerated. This does not give any such power. This is a 
preper provision of the law. It is a fundamental right that 
the National Government have the power to protect its in- 
Strumentalities or agencies. There is no part of the Govern- 
ment that is of greater Importance than the Postal Service, 
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and there should be no objection or complaint about trying 
in the Federal court one who maticiously attacks a letter 
carrier. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I am not a lawyer and may be altogether 
wrong, but In reading the bill over the thought strack me 
that if some postal employee were to become abusive to me 
and insulting, the only alternative left for me would be to run 
away, and I have not been in the habit of deing that. It seems, 
if this bill is passed, that the only thing I could do would be to 
run away. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, the gentleman would have no more 
occasion to run under those circumstances than he would have 
to run now if the same course of conduet is pursned by the 
postal employee. This simply allows the United States court 
to try him according to the law and to the evidence; nothing 
more. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Suppose a postal employee came to the 
gentleman’s house and insulted some female relative in the 
house and your son knocked him out. Your son would have 
to be tried in a Federal court. The postal employees are most 
of them splendid fellows, but you have—— 

Mr. GRAHAM, Why should it not be tried In a Federal 
court ? 

Mr. BLANTON. He ought to be tried in the Pennsylvanta 
courts if it is in Pennsylvania, and If it Is in Texas he ought 
to be in the Texas courts. He should not have a special privi- 
lege of having it heard fn the Federal court. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have nothing further to add. The bill 
was introduced at the request of the Department of Justice. 
It is backed by the Postmaster General, and the instances of 
abuse which hinder and interrupt the service of the mail are 
given. in the report. The matter is entirely in the hands of the 
Honse. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mtr. Speaker, I object. 


STATUTES OF LIMITATIONS, OKLAHOMA, IN REFERENCE TO SUITS 
INVOLVING INDIAN TITLES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the biti 
(Ik R. 4761) to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 1908 
(35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference to 
suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of the 
State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to join 
in certain actions, and fer making judgments binding om all 
parties, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 

the bill is a matter of a great. deal of importance and I would 
not feel like taking the responsibility of theroughly indorsing 
it, but I am advised by gentlemen in whom I have confidenee 
and I am influenced by the report of the department to believe 
there is need of legislation on this line. I notice the Depart- 
ment of the Interior suggested a number of amendments, and 
they seem to have been accepted by the committee, amendments 
which are before us, with the exception of one as to time limit 
on page 5, line 3, where it. says “ 20 days,” and the department 
suggests 60 days. I am under the impression that 20 days is 
a pretty short time, and I think the suggestion of the depart- 
ment as to 60 days certainly could not hurt any and ought to 
be adepted. . 
Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, in reply te the gentleman 
from. Michigan, permit me te say, if you will notice we added 
an amendment, “or within such extended time as the trial 
court in its diseretion may permit.” Let me say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan we had the question up before the Senate 
committee, where we had an extended hearing, and the Indian 
Bureau there was represented by Mr. Meritt, and his attention 
was invited to that, and after an explanation Mr. Meritt said 
he saw no objection to that language in view of the amend- 
ment. Now, the reason why we did not want to change the 20 
days to 60 days was it would permit the Federal law te change 
State procedure. Now, the State precedure is 20 days, and 
therefore, in order not to change the 20 days te 60, we put in, 
if the gentleman will notice, Tine 4, page 5, “or within sueh 
extended time as the trial court in its diseretion may permit,” 
and also lines 6 and 7, “ or amy extensions thereef.” Now, that 
permits an extension of time im any case where the Govern- 
ment thought it ought to have more time to investigate and 
can apply to the local court for an extension, and, of course, 
upon a proper showing au extension would be granted. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. When would the application have to be 
made, within the 20 days or any time within 60 days? 

Mr. HASTINGS. It would have to be made within 20 days. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I suggest that it is net so important that 
it has to be strictly in accord with your State practice. Con- 
ditions are entirely different. As to one who is handling his 
own affairs you can get him there in the 20 days, but this is 
where some Indian's rights are involved and the Federal Gov- 
ernment has charge of them, and the agent of the Five Civ- 
flized Tribes has a tremendous amount of business on his 
hands and might net be in touch with this particular proposi- 
tion. Tlow could they give them notice and not be in touch? 
1 suggest it would help them if you change from 20 to 60 days, 
and retaining also the committee amendment you would have 
it in pretty good shape 

Mr. HASTINGS. But let me say that the difficulty is this: 
If the case iv instituted and the 20 days expire and no motion 
to remove is filed and the court term comes on, nobody would 
know whether to set down that particular case for trial or not 
if the time were 60 days. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Well, my experience and observation are 
that in two-thirds of the cases they do not know whether they 
are going to be tried or not. But I want to suggest this to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma. This is an act establishing a limita- 
tion to cut off the rights of individuals, and you had better be 
overgenerous rather than too strict. 

Mr. HASTINGS. The third section does not establish a limi- 
tation. That is section 2. I do not think that the gentleman 
from Michigan would want to change a State procedure by an 
act of Congress. I want to state to the gentleman that I 
argued this amendment with the Senate committee. We made 
a careful study of this particular provision, and I went into 
the reasons why I did not think that particular amendment 
proposed by the bureau should be adopted, and after an ex- 
tended hearing the Senate committee unanimously ordered the 
bill favorably reported out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman knows that I would give 
preference to the views of the gentleman from Oklahoma over 
some authorities he mentions. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Meritt, of the bureau, was called 
upon, and he said that in view of the fact that all the pleadings 
have to be served on the superintendent, and inasmuch as they 
have probate attorneys, and inasmuch as the amendment per- 
mits an extension of time 

Mr. CRAMTON. Would you rather have it go over? 
have to object to-day. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I hope the gentleman will not do that. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. I do not want to take up the time unduly. 
If the gentleman will agree to have it go over 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan one more word: This bill as amended does not affect 
any tribe in Oklahoma except the Five Civilized Tribes. The 
committee reported this bill with the present amendment, after 
an extended hearing a year ago, and after extended hearings 
this year the Indian Committee has unanimously reported out 
this bill with these amendments. I call upon the chairman of 
the Indian Committee to verify that. The Senate committee 
after an extended hearing, has gone over this bill and unani- 
mously reported it as amended. 

This amendment is only a question of procedure, but it is 
an important one. It is an effort by Federal legislation to 
change the court proceedure within a State, and I am sure the 
gentleman from Michigan ought not to want that done, and I 
do not believe he will further object. I let it go over at the 
request of the gentleman from Michigan two weeks ago. It has 
been on the calendar since February 25. It affects no other 
Indians except the Five Civilized Tribes in eastern Oklahoma. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman state that Mr. Meritr 
accepted it with the amendments you have here? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will state positively that he was inquired 
of in reference to it. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. One objection the gentleman 
has not called attention to is that we have but two terms of 
the district court in Oklahoma annually. Suppose this goes 
over from September to March, and—— 

Mr. CRAMTON. My friend from Oklahoma will agree with 
me that they would not be happy unless they had some few 
cases pending. But I shall not object. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the first section, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 
Stat. L. p. 812), entitled “An act for the removal of restrictions on part 
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of the lands of allottees of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other 
purposes,” be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 9. The death of any allottee of the Five Civilized Tribes 
shall operate to remove all restrictions upon the alienation of said 
allottee’s land: Provided, That hereafter no conveyance by a full- 
blood Indian of the Five Civilized Tribes of any interest in lands 
restricted by section 1 of this act acquired by inheritance or devise 
from an allotiee of such lands shall be valid unless approved by the 
county court having jurisdiction of the settlement of the estate of 
the deceased allottee or testator: Provided further, That if any mem- 
ber of the Five Civilized Tribes of one-half or more Indian blood shall 
die leaving issue surviving, born since March 4, 1906, the homestead 
of such deceased allottee shall remain inalienable, unless restrictions 
against alienation are removed therefrom by the Secretary of the In 
terior for the use and support of such issue, during their life or 
lives, until April 26, 1931; but if no such issue survive, then such 
allottee, if an adult, may dispose of his homestead by will free from 
restrictions; if this be not done, or in the event the issue hereinabove 
provided fer die before April 26, 1931, the land shall then descend to 
the ‘heirs, according to the laws of descent and distribution of the 
State of Oklahoma, free from all restrictions: Provided, That the 
word “issne” as used in this section shall be construed to mean 
child or children: Provided further, That the provisions of section 23 
of the act of April 26, 1906, as amended by this act, are hereby mado 
applicable to all wills executed under this section: And provided fur- 
ther, That all orders of the county court approving such conveyances 
of such land shall be in open court and shall be conclusive as to the 
jurisdiction of such court to approve such deed: Provided, That all 
conveyances of full-blood Indian heirs heretofore approved by the 
county courts shall be deemed and held to conclusively establish the 
jurisdiction of such courts to approve the same except where more 
than one such conveyance of the same interest in the same land has 
been made by the same Indian to different grantees and approved by 
county courts of different counties prior to the passage of this act, 
and except that this proviso shall not affect and may not be pleaded 
in any suit brought before the approval of this act.” 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


line 4, strike out “a” and insert “ any.” 
“of'’ and insert in lieu thereof the 


Page 2, 

Page 3, line 6, strike out 
word “ by.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments to the section. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the next section. 

The Clerk read the section, as follows: 


Sec. 2. The statutes of limitations of the State of Oklahoma are 
hereby made and declared to be applicable to and shall have full 
force and effect against all restricted Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and of any other Indian tribe in Oklahoma, and against the 
heirs or grantees of any such Indians, and against all rights ani 
causes of action heretofore accrued or hereafter accruing to any such 
Indians or their heirs or grantees, to the same extent and effect and 
in the same manner as in the case of any other citizen of the State 
of Oklahoma, and may be pleaded in bar of any action brought by or 
on behalf of any such Indian, his or her heirs or grantecs, either in 
his own behalf or by the Government of the United States, or by any 
other party for his or her benefit, to the same extent as though such 
action were brought by or on behalf of any other citizen of said 
State: Provided, That no cause of action which heretofore shall have 
accrued to any such Indian shall be barred prior to the expiration 
of a period of two years from and after the approval of this act, even 
though the full statutory period of limitation shall already have run 
or shall expire during said two years’ periotl, and any such restricted 
Indian, if competent to sue, or his guardian, or the United States 
in his behalf, may sue upon any such cause of action during such two 
years’ period free from any bar of the statutes of limitations. 


With a committee amendment to the section, as follows: 


Page 3, line 18, after the word “ Tribes,” strike out the words 
“and of any other Indian tribe in Oklahoma.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendments. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 3. Any one or more of the parties to a suit in the United 
States courts in the State of Oklahoma or in the State courts of Okla- 
homa to which a restricted member of any Indian tribe in Oklahoma, 
or the restricted heirs or grantees of sich Indian are parties, a3 
plaintiff, defendant, or intervener, and claiming or entitled to claim 
title to or an interest in lands allotted to a citizen of the Five Civi- 
lized Tribes or other Indian tribes of Oklahoma, or the pro- 
ceeds, issues, rents, and profits derived from the same, may 
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serve written notice of the pendency of such suft upon the 
United States district attormey for the district in which the suit 
is pending, and the United States may appear in said cause within 20 
days thereafter, and after such appearance or the expiration of said 
20 days the proceedings and judgment in said cause shall bind the 
United States and the parties thereto to the same extent as though no 
Indian land or question were involved. The notice served on the 
United States district attorney shall be accompanied with a certified 
copy of all pleadings on file in the suit at the time the notice is 
served, and shall be signed by a party to the action, or his or her 
counsel of record, and sball be served by the United States marshal 
and due return of service made thereon: Provided, That within 20 days 
after the service of such notice on the United States attorney the 
United States may be, and hereby is, given the right to remove any 
such suit pending in a State court to the United States district court 
by filing in such suit in the State court a petition for the removal 
of such suit into the said United States district court, to be held in 
the district where such suit ts pending, tegether with the certified copy 
ef the pleadings In such suit served on the United States attorney as 
hereinbefore provided. It shall then be the duty of the State court to 
accept such petition and praceed no further in said suit. The said 
copy shall be entered in the said district court of the United States 
within 20 days after the fillng of the petition for removal and the 
defendants and interveners in said suit shall within 20 days thereafter 
plead, answer, or demur to the declaration or complaint in said cause, 
and the cause shall then proceed in the same mamer as if it had been 
originally commenced in said district court, and such court is hereby 
given jurisdiction to hear and determine said suit, and its judgment 
may be reviewed by certiorari, appeal, or writ of error in like manner 
as if the suit had been originally brought in said district court. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 4, line 18, strike out the words “any Indian tribe” and insert 
“the Five Civilized Tribes.” 

Page 4, line 22, after the word “ Tribes,” strike out the words “or 
other Indian tribes of Oklahoma.” 

Page 4, line 25, after the word “ the,” strike out the words “ United 
States district attorney for the district in which the suit is pending” 
and tnsert “ Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes.” 

Page 5, line 4, after the word “after,” insert “or within such ex- 
tended time as the trial court in its discretion may permit.” 

Page 5, line 6, insert, after the word “days,” “or any extension 
thereof.” > 

Page 5, line 10, strike out the words “ The notice served on the 
United States district attorney shall be accompanied with a certified 
copy of all pleadings on file in the suit at the time the notice is served, 
and shal) be signed by a party to the action, or his or her counsel of 
record, and shail be served by the United States marshal and due 
return of service made thereon ” and insert “ Duplicate original of the 
notice shall be filed with the clerk of the court In which the action is 
pending and the notice shall be served on the Superintendent for the 
Five Civilized Tribes or, in case of his absence from his principal 
office, upon one of his assistants, and shall be served within 10 days 
after the general appearance in the case of the party who causes the 
notice to be issued. The notice shall be accompanied by a certified copy 
of all pleadings on file in the suit at the time of the filing of the dupli- 
cate original notice with the clerk and shall be signed by the party to 
the action or his or her counsel of record and shall be served by the 
United States marshal and due return of service made thereon, showing 
date of receipt and service of notice. If notice is not served within 
the time herein speclfied, or if return of service thereof be not made 
within the time allowed by law for the return of service of summons, 
alias notices may be given until service and return of notice ts had, and 
in no event shall the United States be bound unless written notice is 
had as herein specified.” 

Page 6, line"20, after the word “ the,” strike out the words “ United 
States attorney” and insert “ Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes, within such extended time as the trial court in its discretion 
may permit.” 

Page 6, line 19, after the word “ the,” strike ont the words “ United 
States attorney” and insert “ Superintendent for the Five Civilized 
Tribes.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments to the section. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McKeown: Page 6, Mne 22, after the 
word “suit,” strike out the words “the said copy shall” and insert 
“the United States shall cause said copy to.” 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this amend- 
ment is necessary in order to make this law comply with 
usual removal laws on the statute books. It does not do any- 
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thing except to provide that the United States shall remove 
eases over to the Federal court. I offer this amendment be- 
cause I want it distinctly understood that I do not propose to 
be responsible if these matters are left in the State court and 
no removals made to the United States court, thereby having 
the litigation delayed. I offer the amendment, and I call your 
attention to it. I do not assume any responsibility if the 
amendment is left out. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I do not think this amend- 
ment is necessary, and I sincerely hope it will not be adopted. 
This bill affects titles in Oklahoma. It has been carefully 
prepared, and it has been unanimously reported by the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. It has been unanimously reported 
by the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs exactly as it has 
been’reported by the House committee. I hope that the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma, my colleague, 
will not be adopted. I do not think it is necessary, because in 
lines 12 and 13 we find this language: 


The United States may be, and hereby is, given the right te remove 


any such suit pending in a State court to the United States district 
court. 


So it is incumbent upon the Government of the United States 
to remove it, and unless they do remove it, of course, the suit 
will not be removed, but will remain in the State court. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Will the gentleman answer this question: 
Suppose the papers are not removed to the Federal court within 
the 20 days? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Then there is no removal, and the Gov- 
ernment is the only one to remove it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman knows that after a motion 
to remove has been filed that the State court is powerless to do 
anything until that matter is sent back to it by the Federal 
court? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I disagree with my colleagne. The case 
would be transferred to the Federal court, and the duty is 
upon the Government to see that the papers are transferred. 
I think the amendment unnecessary. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Well, I will leave it to the lawyers in the 
House. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I hope the amendment offered by the gen- 
tleman will not be adopted, and I ask for a vote. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McKeown) there were—ayes 4, noes 40. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motien to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. McKBHOWN Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on this bill. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF WARRANT GRADE OF PAY CLERK IN THE UNITED 
STATES MARINE CORPS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8725) te establish the warrant grade of pay clerk and 
the commissioned warrant grades of chief marine gunner, chief 
quartermaster clerk, and chief pay clerk in the United States 
Marine Corps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman the necessity of 
these fancy titles in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be passed without prejudice and retain its plaee 
on the calendar. 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman to withhold 
that request for a moment, if he will. The bill is very simple 
and .is very easily explained. I believe I can explain it. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is one matter we desire to look into 
further, so I ask the gentleman to let it go over. We are 
going to have another day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 


PERSONNEL OF THE PROHIBITION UNIT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bil 
(H. BR. 3821) to place under the civil service act the per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 38 ef 
the national prohibition act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CULLEN. 

The SPEAKER. 


Mr. Speaker, [ object. 
The Chair observes that this bill was ob- 


jected to on March 15, with consent that it retain its place on 


the calendar. That would involve three objections. 
Mr. STHPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
The SPEAKER. 
required. [After a pause.] The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the personnel of the Treasury Department 
authorized by section 88 of the national prohibition act shall be ap- 
pointed under the rules and regulations prescribed by the civil service 
act: Provided, That after six months from the passage of this act the 
incumbents of positions hereby made subject to the competitive re- 
quirements of the civil service act may only be retained in their re- 
spective positions as the result of their names being reached for cer- 
tification under the competitive requirements of the civil-service rules 
unless they have been already appointed {n the manner prescribed by 
the civil-service rules, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuanrpia: On page 1, line 8, after the 
word “ competitive,” insert the words “examinations and.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, After I explain my amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I was going to state that in my judgment 
it is not necessary but it will not hurt anything, and I have no 
objection so far as I am concerned, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The only reason I insert those words is 
that I fear after this bill becomes a law there will be tre- 
mendous pressure brought to bear to cover in the agents now 
in the service, and they may comply with the civil-service re- 
quirements by permitting them to fill out a blank and rate them 
on the application blank. 

I believe there ought to be an intellectual test, so that we 
will get a higher standard of men than are now in the service. 
I urge my amendment in all sincerity, because I believe it is 
absolutely necessary that the very letter of the law of the 
ciyil service be followed and that these men be put to both 
a moral and an intellectual test. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. I would not want to admit that the amend- 
ment which the gentleman has offered would have the effect 
of requiring exclusively a mental examination, but the purpose 
of the bill, as well as the language used in the bill, which 
was suggested to me by the Civil Service Commission, will 
operate to place those now in the service on exactly the same 
basis for appointment as those outside. They must within 
six months conform to the act as to examination and other 
requirements and not only pass but secure a place on the 
eligible register. I think the gentleman's language does not 
add anything to the civil service law. These men would have 
to take such examination as is prescribed for these officials 
under that law, and that is all we desire. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. At least the amendment will show it 
is the intention of this House that they submit to an exami- 
nation, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Such examination as shall be prescribed 
by the Civil Service Commission under the law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Exactly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Should not something be put in here with 
respect to their moral fitness for the position, as well as their 
intellectual qualification? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Ciyil Service Commission will rate 
them on that, 

Mr. STEPHENS. I agree with the gentleman’s pro 
amendment. I have noticed out in the State of Ohio the head 
of prohibition enforcement there has said it is necessary to 
appoint criminals, 

Mr. HUDSON. Those who had been criminals. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Oh, well, had been criminals—I call them 
criminals yet. They were criminals, and he appoints them as 
prohibition agents because he claims they are better qualified 
to catch other criminals. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that a man with 
a criminal record could not get on the police force of his city 
or of my city, and they succeed in running down criminals. I 
am willing to give the drys all the opportunity they want to 
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Is there objection to the present considera- 


Two objections are heard and a third is 
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enforce this law, and I will vote for any measure that-comes 
up to give them an opportunity to enforce the law, if it is en- 
lforeible, and I believe we should start right here and clean up 
the bureau. 

Mr. STEPHENS. I agree with the gentleman, and I think 
there should be prescribed moral as well as intellectual qua)i- 
fications. 

Mr. HUDSON and Mr. HILL of Maryland rose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I yield first to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. HUDSON. I am agreeable to the gentleman’s ameni- 
ment and believe in it, but I want to eall the gentleman's 
attention to the fact that these men must come under the law 
of the civil service and we can not here amend the law of the 
civil service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; but we make it clear that under the 
civil service law—— 

Mr. HUDSON. No; we simply state the intention. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why, I took an examination 20 years 
ago for the position of interpreter, and the only test I had 
was to submit two letters of people who spoke the language 
for which I was seeking to qualify, and I was appointed in 
that way. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
was it not? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. No. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is the gentleman criticizing the civil-service 
methods? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; but this will make it clear. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 


That was in New York City, 


last word, 


I would like to ask the gentleman who just had the floor 
whether it is necessary to provide for some examination as to 
the moral standing of those who are now in the service. It is 
my idea they should undergo an examination. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman from Ohio, 
they will have to qualify, and under the civil-service rules 
such men as the gentleman has in mind could not qualify. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Those now holding positions? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA,. Yes; they will have to qualify in every 


way. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is that the purpose of the gentleman's 
proposed amendment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Exactly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Then I agree with the gentleman. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman from Ohio will yield, the 
bill as reported contemplates and provides that those who are 
now in the service must take the same examination and submit 
to the same requirements of the civil service law as those not 
now in the service. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And that includes their morals as well as 
other things? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
service may be. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. The provision in this bill beginning 
with the words “ provided, that after six months” is identical 
with a bill introduced by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TinKHAM], and this shows that the language of both bills 
is intended adequately to cover the question which has been 
raised, but I think in order that there should be no difficulty 
about the matter, when we come to pass the Tinkham bill 
under its present guise, as we will do in a few minutes, we 
should adopt the amendment suggested by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGuaArp1rA]. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The gentleman has not proposed an amend- 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; the amendment is pending. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment of the gentieman from Ohio [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. 

Mr. Speaker, we find ourselves in a strange situation. Here 
is a prohibition bill introduced by a prohibition Member, our 
friend from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. When one more objec- 
tion could have stopped it, we find the “wet” gentleman from 
Baltimore [Mr. Hitt] not objecting, we find the “ wet” gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] not objecting, and we 
find the “wet” gentleman from New York [Mr. Brack] not 
objecting, when the objection of either one of them would have 
stopped it. 

This is a strange situation. This bill is an indictment, and 
this situation is an indictment, of the present Prohibition Unit. 
It is an indictment of the administration upon whom the respon- 
sibility rests to enforce the law. 


Whatever the requirements of the civil 
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What are the present conditions? The Prohibition Unit can 
employ such men as it wants to employ and reject those it does 
not want, It can use a fine-tooth comb all over the United 
States among the 110,000,000 people and select its enforcement 
officers, employing, if it wants to, only strong “drys” who 
will enforce. Here is a proposition to do away with all such 
special selections. This bill makes all employees come through 
the civil service. This shows the present Prohibition Unit 
is not satisfied with its present enforcement officers, and is will- 
ing that in the future they shall now come through the civil 
service. That is what the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LAGUARDIA] knows, and that is what his colleague [Mr, BLack] 
knows, and that is what Mr. Hitt of Maryland knows, and 
naturally they are willing. They know they can get some 
wets appointed through the civil service under these examina- 
tious. The wets can stand examinations the same as the drys. 

Mr. STEPHENS. And stand a better examination. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is what they know, and that is why 
they sit here and let this bill pass. 

Let me tell my friend, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CramTon], something else he is walking into this “ wet” trap 
on. When you once get these “ wet”? men in through the civil 
service, how are you going to get rid of them when you find 
out they are standing in with bootleggers? You can not get rid 
of them except by trial. Under the civil service law you have 
got to go through a civil-service trial, and I would like to see 


you get rid of one of them with a few wet Senators backing 


them up at the trial. 

Mr. BLACK of New York and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. No; I can not yield right now. 

There is an attempt to break down this law made here on 
the floor every day, and I am not going to be a party to any 
of them. I have the highest regard for the gentlemen from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton], and for ouf other colleague from 
Michigan [Mr. Hvupson] and for Wayne Wheeler, all of whom 
are renowned “drys” and have approved this bill. They have 
done splendid work in the prohibition cause, but they are now 
walking into a “ wet” trap and can not see it. 

Mr. BEEDY. Does the gentleman oppose this bill; does he 
think it is bad? 

Mr. BLANTON. I have no confidence in it. I would be for 
it if I thought it would fulfill its purpose and help prohibition 
enforcement. 

Mr. BEEDY.” When it only needed one more objection, why 
did not the gentleman object to it? 

Mr. BLANTON. I promised my prohibition friend [Mr. 
Cramton] that I would not. I wanted to give the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] a chance, as he believes this 
will benefit enforcement. I will support any proposition he 
thinks is going to help. If it does not help, 1 have warned him 
of what I believe to be a “ wet” trap. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman could have saved him from the 
trap by objecting. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know it; but nothing can be worse than 


the present situation. This administration is not enforcing 


prohibition. If he sees any way to benefit the cause, I am with 
the gentleman ; but I want to say that if this does not benefit it I 


am going to be one of the first to help repeal the law and find 


some way to get prohibition agents who will enforce it. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire on this day, 
when so many bills are pending, to take any particular time in 
argument, but in view of the suggestion made by the gentleman 
from Texas I think I should say something. This bill is in the 
same text as was included in the reorganization bill for the 
Prohibition Unit which was introduced by me and which passed 


this House overwhelmingly in the last Congress. 


Now in reference to what my friend says, let me say that this 
bill is urged by General Andrews, a man who has a real job, 
in charge of Federal enforcement, who has ability and who in 
my judgment, from my contact with him, has a real sincere 
determination to make a success of it. He says this bill will 
help. It is indorsed by all the dry organizations, and I am 
willing, if I defer to some one else, to follow their judgment 
rather than to be deterred by the fact that my friend from 
New York and my friend from Maryland and several others 
are also for it, they occasionally vote right. I am glad to see 
they do occasionally, and I hope they will do it more often in 
the future. I agree with the gentleman from Texas that noth- 
ing could be worse than under the present political domination 
that controls so many appointments. We will not get the mil- 
lennium under the civil service, but we will secure some im- 


provement. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that I have sup- 


ported prohibition enforcement. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I will say the gentleman from New York 
has been an outstanding example among the wets in giving 
us support for helpful legislation. I have never known him to 
oppose anything in the way of appropriations or otherwise. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker. the gentleman from Michigan 
mentions the fact that prohibition agents are appointed through 
political influence. It has been my experience that prohibition 
agents and those connected with the service have not been ap- 
pointed by the influence of either of the great political parties, 
but are appointed solely upon the recommendation of the anti- 
saloon organization. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If that bad been true, we would have got- 
ten better results. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is true in the State of Ohio. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment offered 


by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpia]. 


The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

DISPOSITION OF ASPHALT, GILSONITE, ETC., ON PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5885) to provide for the disposition of asphalt, gilsonite, 


elaterite, and other like substances on the public domuin. 


The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SVEAKER. This bill requires three objectors. Is there 


objection ? 


Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. COLTON, Mr. Speaker, if there are three who desire to 
object, I wish they would reserve their objection for two or 
three minutes while I make a statement. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I shall object. I do not know 
whether there are three objectors or not, but I desire to take a 
moment or two to make a short statement. My reason for 
objecting to this bill is that it seems to me entirely too im- 
portant to be passed without discussion or debate. If the 
matter were argued out, I might vote for the bill. Ido not know. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, that is my view. This is a matter 
of very great importance. I would like to bave an opportunity, 
as would others, to express my views and find out just what is 
intended by the legislation. The committee will have an oppor- 
tunity to bring it out on Calendar Wednesday, and I hope the 
gentleman from Utah will defer making any speech until that 
time. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to take any 
unnecessary time. If I had two minutes, I think I could 
explain it so that there would be no objection to the bill, if 
lack of information is the cause of the objection. 

Mr. CULLEN. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Do I understand that the gentleman from 
Utah asks that the bill be passed over at this time? 

Mr. BEGG, I would object to that. 

Mr. COLTON. It would, automatically go off the calendar, 
but it remains on the Union Calendar and will be considered 
on Calendar Wednesday. The bill is a good one, and I shall 
state at the proper time the source of the qbjection. It would 
be out of order now, and I shall not ask for the time, as it 
would do no good. 

The SPEAKER. Three objections have been made, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 


THE CIVIL SERVICE ACT AND THE PERSONNEL OF THE PROHIBITION 
UNIT 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks upon the Cramton bill, just passed, 
to place under the civil service act the personnel of the Treas- 
ury Department authorized by section 38 of the national prohi- 
bition act. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, with practical unanim- 
ity and without even a division the House has just passed 
H. R. 3821, a bill to place under the civil service act the per- 
sonnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 38 
of the national prohibition act. This bill, after the words 
“provided that after six months” is identical with a bill in- 
troduced by the oe from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]. 
I called attention to th® fact that a predecessor of the pending 
bill. was introduced by Mr. TinkHAmM in the Sixty-seventh 
Congress and advocated by those of us who believed that re- 
gardless of the demerits of the experiment in national prohibi- 
tion that the appointment of officials of the Federal Govern- 
ment who are charged with the duty of enforcing any of the 
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police laws of the Government should not be made in any 
way upon political consideration. I was rather amused when 
this pending bill was discussed to note that certain of the 
adherents of the Anti-Saloon League became rather dubious 
about the merits of the pending bill because of the reason 
that some of us who were opposed to the Volstead Act advo- 
cated its passage. 

The gentleman from Ohio, Colonel Stermens, called atten- 
tion to the fact that in Ohio prohibition agents are appointed 
through political influence. He saic: 

It bas been my experience that probibition agents and those con- 
nected with the service have not been appointed by the influence of 
either of the great political parties, but are appointed solely upon 
the recommendation of the Anti-Satoon League organization, 


Until, in 1910, I became United States Attorney for Mary- 
land, I was for many years the Maryland member of the 
executive committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
Association. I was one of those who agreed with Colonel 
Roosevelt in the necessity for putting the Government business 
on the basis of efficlency and merit rather than upon a former 
theory which made of public service merely a matter of 
partisan politics. I suececded, as the Maryland member of 
the executive committee of the National Civil Service Reform 
Association, that very great advocate of merit and competition 
in the public service, Mr. Charles J. Bonaparte who, having 
labored for many years on this matter, was promoted from 
the executive committee to be an officer of the national associa- 
tion. I am deeply interested in the application of the merit 
system to public service, and I was interested actively in this 
matter many years before anyone could have conceived that 
the Federal Government would attempt to take over the police 
powers of th» States, as it has done by the Volstead Act. I 
have consistently refused to make any recommendations or 
in any way participate in the appointment of prohibition agents 
and I have constantly advocated the placing of this service 
under the civil service act. It is unnecessary to refer to the 
scandals that have taken place in the prohibition service. 

The temptations to which prohibition agents are exposed 
are of such a nature that it is very difficult for them to be 
resisted. Every year millions of dollars are being mude be- 
cause of the Volstead Act; every year these millions of dollars 
are being made illegally because many of the people of this 
Nation consider the Volstead Act a dishonest and immoral law. 
The only fear I have in placing the prohibition personnel under 
the civil service is that the temptations of Volsteadism may 
break down the splendid civil service of the Government, for 
which men like Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Mr. Charles J. Bona- 
parte, President Eliot, of Harvard, and various other men 
labored for decades. 

This legislation will place the appointment of prohibition 
officers on the basis of competitive examinations. It will re- 
move them not only from the sphere of ordinary politics, but 
it will remove them from the control.of the Anti-Saloon League, 
and will eliminate certain disagreeable conditions which have 
been recently exposed in various parts of the country. 

When the laws of the United States are not enforced respect 
for the Constitution and for all Federal laws is greatly de- 
creased. The open violations of the fourteenth and fifteenth 
nmendments to the Constitution in certain States has been di- 
rectly responsible for the disrespect for other portions of the 
Constitution and the Federal law. 

Neither party politicians nor Anti-Saloon League politicians 
should control the appointment and operations of prohibition 
agents. I have always fought against such practice, and I hope 
that the passage of this bill will do something to raise the 
standard of the personnel of the prohibition forces. 


AGRICULTURAL LANDS IN TONGUE RIVER INDIAN RESERVATION, 
MONT, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(Hi. R. 9558) to provide for allotting in severalty agricultural 
lands within the Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne Indian 
Reservation in Montana, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. REGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, does 
the gentleman who introduced the bill apprehend that this 
$10,000 will come out of the tribal fungs? 

Mr. LEAVITT. There is not a sufficient tribal fund. The 
development of these Indians was held back because of the 
situation that exists, and this is a forward step to make 
them self-supporting. If there were tribal funds available, the 
payment could be made from that fund, but I do not think 
there are sufficient funds. The following is a Ictter which I 
received a day or two ago: 
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Wasninoton, D. C., March 22, 1926. 
Hon. Scorr Leavirt, 
Chairman House Committee on Indian Affairs, 
Washington, D. ©. 

Dear Mr. Leavirr: As representative of the Northern Cheyenne 
Indians I desire to have H. R. 9558, a bill providing for allotting in 
severalty agricultural lands within the Tongue River or Northern 
Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, passed by the House in the 
form reported by the House Committee on Indian Affairs. This pil) 
is now on the calendar, and is the one referred to in my letter of 
the 15th asking that action by the House be postponed for the time 
being. 

Sincerely yours, 


JOHN STANDSINTIMEPR, 
I approve of the above. 


Evcexe Fisnenr. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 1, 
hereby, authorized to cause to be prepared a compicte roll containing 
the names of all Indians ascertained to have rights on the Tongue 
River or Northern Cheyenne Indian Reservation in Montana, which 
roll, when approved by him, shall be final and conclusive evidence of 
the right of any Indian of that reservation to an allotment of land 
thereon. The Secretary of the Interior shall also cause to be pre- 
pared, in such manner as he may deem advisable, a list of the lands 
of said Indian reservation, exclusive of timbered lands, which may be 
used advantageously for agricultural purposes, without detriment to 
the use of the remaining tribal lands for grazing purposes: Provided, 
That as soon as practicable after the approval of said tribal roll, and 
after the approval of said list of agricultural lands, the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized to make allotments in severalty to 
the duly enrolled Indians in areas not exceeding 80 acres to any indi- 
vidual, from the lands appearing on said approved list; which allot- 
ments shall be made under such regulations as he may prescribe and 
trust patents shall be issued therefor of the form and legal effect 
authorized by the act of February 8, 1877 (24 Stat. L. p. 388), as 
amended by the act of May 8, 1906 (34 Stat. L. p. 182). 

Sec. 2. That prior to making the allotments as authorized herein 
the Secretary of the Interior shall cause an examination to be made by 
representatives of the Geological Survey of all lands included on said 
approved list as available for allotting, fer the purpose of determining 
the mineral character thereof, also their power or reservoir possibilities ; 
and if any of the land shall be found to contain coal or other minerals : 
Provided, however, That only the surface thereof may be allotted, and 
all minerals on said lands are hereby reserved for the benefit of the 
tribe: Provided further, That at the expiration of 50 years from the 
date of the approval of this act the coal or other mineral deposits of 
said allotments shall become the property of the respective allotices 
or their heirs or assigns. 

Sec. 8. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$10,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to pay the expenses 
of making the tribal roll, of compiling the list of lands suitable for 
allotting, for the necessary surveys and classifications, and all other 
expenses in connection with the allotment work. 


The following amendments were severally reported and sev- 
erally agreed to: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “reservation,” insert the words 
“upon sald roll.” 

Page 2, lines 23, 24, and 25, strike out the semicolon after the 
word “ possibility’ and the words “and if any of the land shall be 
found to contain coal or other minerals.” 

Page 2, line 25, strike out the word “ thereof” and insert in licu 
thereof the words “of any lands in this reservation.” 


The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vete by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT DECATUR, ALA, 


The next business on the ‘Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 3797) to increase the limit of cost of the public building 
at Decatur, Ala. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objectors. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the limit of cost fixed by existing law 
(37 Stat. 873) for the public building and the site thereof at Decatur, 
Ala., be, and the same is hereby, increased from $65,000 to $70,656; 
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and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby further authorized, fn his 
discretion, to expend not exceeding $5,656 in reimbursing those, or 
their legal representatives, who contributed toward the cost of con- 
structing said building of two stories, as first planned, tnstead of as 
originally contracted for. And such reimbursement may be made from 
any appropriation provided for said building. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
APPEALS IN ADMIRALTY CASES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
gs) to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code relating to ap- 
peals in admiralty cases. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 129 of the Judicial Code is hereby 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

“In all cases where an appeal from a final deeree in admiralty to 
the circuit court of appeals is allowed an appeal may also be taken to 
said court from an interlocutory decree in admiralty determining the 
rights and liabilities of the parties: Provided, That the same is taken 
within 15 days after the entry of the decree: 1nd provided further, 
That within 20 days after such entry the appellant shall give notice of 
the appeal to the appellee or appellees, but the taking of such appeal 
shall not stay proceedings under the interlocutory decree unless other- 
wise ordered by the district court upon such terms as shall seem just.” 


The bill was ordered read a third time, was read the third 
time, and passed. 

A motion toweconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF SOIL SCIENCE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the House 
joint resolution (H. J. Res. 147) authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend invitations to foreign governments to 
be represented by delegates at the International Conference of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and be is hereby, authorized 
and requested to extend invitations to foreign governments to be repre- 
sented by delegates at the International Conference of Soil Science to 
be held in the United States in 1927. 


Mr. EATON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 5, strike out the word “ conference’ and insert the word “ con- 
gress.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman from New 
Jersey why this change? 

Mr. EATON. It is at the request of the gentlemen who are 
putting this congress through. They found the name was “ con- 
gress” instead of “conference” after the bill had been before 
our committee. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title of the joint resolution was amended to read as 
follows: “A bill authorizing and requesting the President to ex- 
tend invitations to foreign governments to be represented by 
delegates at the International Congress of Soil Science to be 
held in the United States in 1927.” 


CENTRAL BUREAU OF INTERNATIONAL MAP OF THE WORLD 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint res- 
olution (H. J. Res. 149) to provide for membership of the 
United States in the Central Bureau of the International Map 
of the World. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of the resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
call the attention of the gentleman from Ohio with reference 
to the fee of 150 francs. We appropriate here a fee of $30, a 
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trivial amount. It would not take $30 to buy 150 frances, 
Ought we not here to appropriate a sum equivalent? 

Mr. MADDEN. It is an authorization. If it is an appro- 
priation, I am going to make the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I withdraw my objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That to enable the United States to become a member 
of the Central Bureau of the International Map of the World there 
is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $30 for the pay- 
ment of a contribution by the United States toward the expenses of 
the said bureau for the calendar year 1926. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the yote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was Iuid on the table. 


CONGRESS TO BE HELD IN CITY OF PANAMA, JUNE, 1926 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 150) to provide for the participation of 
the United States in a congress to be held in the city of Panama, 
June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial of the Pan 
American Congress, which was held in the city of Panama in 
1826. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SVEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the joint resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears 
none. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States is hereby 


| authorized to appoint delegates to enable the United States to partict- 
| pate In the Pan American Congress to be held in the city of Panama 


in June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial of the Pan American 
Congress which met in that city in June, 1826, and for the expenses 
of the United States in participating in such conference, including the 
travel and subsistence expenses of such delegates (notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act), and such miscellaneous and other expenses 


as the President shall deem ‘proper, there is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated the sum of $1,500. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read the 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the Joint resolution 
Was passed was laid on the table. 


FREE PUBLIC BATHING BEACH, SANTA BARBARA COUNTY 


The. next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 2519) to enable the board of supervisors of Santa Barbara 
County to maintain a free public bathing beach on certain 
public lands. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eic., That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized, 
in his discretion, upon application by the Board of Supervisors of Santa 
Barbera County, Calif., to issue to such board, for the benefit of such 
county, a free permit authorizing the use, improvement, and mainte- 
nance of all that portion of NE. 4 NE. 4, NW. 4 NE. \%, SE. % 
NW. \%, SW. 4% NE. \%, SE. 4% NE. \%, sec. 20, and SW. 4% NW. \%, 
sec. 21, T. 4 N., R. 28 W., San Bernardino meridian, lying south of the 
main slough as its north boundary and the beach line of the Santa 
Barbara Channel as its south boundary, such area being approximately 
24 acres, for a free public bathing beach, under conditions which will 
allow the fullest use of the land for recreational purposes, Such permit 
shall remain in full force and effect as long as the county complies 
with the conditions therein and maintains such land as a free public 
bathing beach. Such Jand shall not be subject to the mining lawa of 
the United States, in the absence of an express order of the Secretary 
of the Interior restorfng the land to such laws with such restrictions 
and limitations as the said Secretary may prescribe. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EXTENSIONS OF TIME UNDER OIL AND GAS PERMITS 


The next business om the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2461) to grant extensions of time under oil and gas permits. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


ject, would not one year’s extension be sufficient to give some 
one else a chance? 
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Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, those who advocate this meas- 
ure say in some cases it would not be sufficient time. It ts left 
entirely to the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior and I 
understand from the repert that the Secretary first suggested 


one year, but subsequently withdrew his objection to a two-year 


provision. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would sooner see the bill go through 
taking the discretion away from the Secretary of the Interior 
eo as to offer all ciaimants an equality and avoid any posst- 
bility of favoritism, but it seems to me one year ought to be 
sufficient time, if they do not qualify in that time to release 
the land. 

Mr. COLTON, 
ditions fully in some parts of the country, he would not object. 


It is often very difficult to get the necessary capital and 
equipment to make the necessary development. Companies | 
have spent large sums of money in development work and 
great hardship may result if more time is not granted for 


the purpose of further exploration. I feel sure this bill will 
het be abused if we extend the time two years. 

Ii takes money and courage to go out into many sections of 
eur conntry and prospect for oil in®unknown territory. Men 
need encouragement in this work and I hope the gentleman 
Will not object. 

The SPEAKER. 
Chair hears none. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection. [After a pause.] The 


Re it enacted, ete., That any oil or gas prospecting permit issued 
under the act entitled “ An act te promote the mining of coal, phos- 
phate, oll, oll shale, gas, and sodium on the public domain,” approved 
February 25, 1920, or extended under the act entitled “An act to 
uuthorize the Secretary of the Interior to grant extensions of time 
under oil and gas permits, and for other purposes,” approved January 
11, 1922, may be extended by the Secretary of the Interior for an 
additional period of two years, if he shall find that the permittee 
has been unable, with the exercise of reasonable diligence, to begin 
drilling operations or to drill wells of the depth 
time required by existing law. 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


2 


Amendment offered by Mr. S1nnotr: At the end of Hne 8, page 


rtrike out the period, insert a comma and the following: “or has 


I think if the gentleman understood the con- | 


and within the | 


: The SPEAKER. 
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to make temporary or emergency appointments of persons for duty in 
the field, subject, however, to later confirmation thereof by the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 





If he makes a temporary appointment, why should he have to 
confirm it later? It is already an appointment. Why does it 
need confirmation? 

Mr. SINNOTT. The temporary appointments now, of course. 
| are invalid, and any appointment that a subordinate wonld 
| make in the field would be subject to confirmation by the Sec- 

retary of the Interior. In the interim the appointee wonid 

| be a de facto officer. I put the same question to the depart- 

_ment—the same question that the gentleman from Texas put 
I had the same thing in mind. 

Mr. BLANTON. In other words, it is to make lawful that 
which up to this time has been unlawful? 

Mr. SINNOTT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is it to give them a post facto standing? 

Mr. SINNOTT. It might have that effect. 

Mr. BLANTON, Does the gentleman want to do that? 

Mr. SINNOTT. That is really the object of the bill. They 
can not make the appointments at all now, and they are not 
being made, and have not been since the decision of the 
| comptroller. 
| Mr. BLANTON. Well, the gentleman himself watches these 
| things very closely, and if he is willing to let it go by, I shali 
| not make any objection. 
| The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
| tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior may by appro- 
priat@ regulation delegate to supervisory officers the’ power vested in 
him under section 169 of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
to make temporary or emergency appointments of persons for duty in 
the field, subject, however, to later confirmation thereof by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The Clerk will report the next one. 


/ to me. 


drilled wells of the depth and within the time required by existing | prsoHARGE OF PERSONS UNDER 21 YEARS OF AGE FROM THE NAVAL 


law, and has failed to discover ofl or gas, and desires to prosecute 
further explorations.” 


Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Speaker, this amendment was suggested 
by the Department of the Interior. It permits the Secretary 
to give one who has drilled a well to the depth required by 
law—that is, within 2,000 feet—if he desires to prosecute fur- 
ther developments, an opportunity to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oregon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. Upon application to the Secretary of the Interior, and sub- 
ject to valid intervening rights and to the provisions of section 1 of 
this act, any permit which has already expired because of lack of 
authority under existing law to make further extensions, may be 
extended for a period of two years from the date of the passage of 
this act, 

The SPEAKER. 
the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

EMERGENCY APPOINTMENTS, PUBLIC LAND SERVICE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 90388), authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to dele- 
gate to supervisory officers the power to make temporary and 
emergency appointments. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
im order to ask a question. I imagine that this bill is to permit 
the Secretary of the Interior to confirm unauthorized actions 
of certain employees of his department; otherwise why does 
it contain the closing sentence, which says: 


The question is on the third reading of 


SERVICE AND MARINE CORPS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 8183). to authorize the discharge of any person under 21 
years of age enlisting in the naval service or Marine Corps 
without the written consent of the parent or guardian. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: : 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter upon the presentation of satis- 
factory evidence as to his age and upon application fer discharge by 
his parent or guardian presented to the Secretary of the Navy within 
six months after the date of his enlistment, any man enlisted after 
| the passage of this act, in the naval service or Marine Corps, under 
| 21 years of age who has enlisted without the written consent of his 
| parent or guardian, if any, shall be discharged with the form of dis- 
| charge certificate and the travel and other allowances to which his 
service after enlistment shall entitle him. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 2, line 1, after the word “any,” strike ont the remainder of 
line 1, all of line 2, and all of line 3, and insert “ shall be discharged, 
the character of discharge to be determined from his service record, 
and shall be paid travel allowance of 5 cents per mile, or furnished 
transportation and subsistence, from the place of discharge to the 
place of acceptance for enlistment.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the commit- 
tee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuanpia: Page 2, line 8, after the 


word “enlistment,” insert “ Provided, That if the enlistment Is made 
under an assumed name, application for such discharge may be made 


Is 
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within six months after the parent or guardian acquires knowledge of 
the enlistment.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next section. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. All laws and parts of laws in conflict herewith are hereby 
repealed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


FQUALIZE PAY OF CERTAIN RETIRED OFFICERS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Diil 
(LL. R. 5840) to equalize the pay of retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I wish to say that in reading the report on this bill I 
find that 761 retired officers of the Army will be affected and 
that it would involve an increase of $415,000 in their retired 
pay per annum; that the retired officers of the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey who would be affected would be 8, at an 
additional cost of $6,830; that 14 retired officers in the Public 
Hlealth Service would be aifected, at an additional cost ‘of 
$12,000; and that 188 officers of the Coast Guard would be af- 
fected, at an additional cost of $38,615. The report filed by the 
Committee on Military Affairs does not give any figures as 
to the officers of the Navy, but since the filing of the report I 
have secured that information from the Secretary of the Navy. 
Ile reports te me that the enactment of this bill would entail 
a total increase in pay for the retired officers of the Navy of 
approximately $284,439 the first year. It is estimated, the 
Secretary says in his report to me, that by reason of the deaths 
of retired officers this amount would be reduced at the rate of 
approximately 244 per cent per year. 

For the Marine Corps the total increased cost would be ap- 
proximately $16,986 for the first year. Therefore, when we 
tuke into consideration all the retired officers of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Public Health Service, Coast Guard, and 
Geodetic Survey we find that the adoption of this bill would 
entail an additional increase for the first year of $774,100. The 
amount of inerease each year thereafter over present expendi- 
tures would probably diminish at the rate of 3 or 4 per tent 
per annum. Just how much would be the entire cost it is hard 
to estimate because the bill, of course, would be in effect as 
long as any of the officers were living. I assume it would cost 
an additional amount of probably $10,000,000 or more over that 
which will otherwise be expended for retirement pay under 
existing law. 

I think it is too important a bill to fake up on unanimous- 
consent day, and so I object. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I withhold it, so the gentleman from 
Ohio can make a statement of his views. At this point I wish 
to extend my remarks briefly, leave having been granted me 
this afternoon to do so. 


TOTAL AMOUNT RETIREMENT PAY THESE OFFICERS ARB NOW RECEIVING 


After this bill had been brought to my attention several 
weeks ago, I thought it would be of interest to the House to 
ascertain the total amount of retirement pay which the officers 
affected by this bill are now receiving. Therefore I requested 
the Secretary of War, Secretary of the Treasury, Commandant 
of the Coast Guard, Director of the Geodetic Survey, and the 
Secretary of the Navy to give me information as to their re- 
spective services. They have done so. The total amount which 
the 761 retired officers of the Army affected by this bill are 
now drawing is $2,332,957.50. This is slightly in excess of an 
average of $3,000 per annum to each retired officer. 

The 14 retired officers of the Public Health Service are draw- 
ing a total of $43,200 per annum, which is also slightly in ex- 
cess of $83,000 per annum to each retired officer. 

The 178 retired officers of the Coast Guard are now receiving 
total retirement pay per annum of $348,764, which is an 


eet an $2,000 per annum to each retired Coast Guard 
officer, 
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The Secretary of the Navy in answering my inquiry did not 
give me separate information as to the total amount of retire- 
ment pay now being paid to the officers affected by this bill. 
He did, however, give me information as to the total amount 
paid annually to all the retired officers of the Navy and Marine 


Corps, including those affected by the terms of this bill. On 
that point he said in his letter to me: 


The aggregate amount estimated to be required for pay of officers 
on the retired Ist of the Navy for the next fiscal year is $4,314,900. 
For the Marine Corps, $485,328. These are the amounts carried in the 
appropriation bill and will probably be slightly over. 


So while I can not give the exact fignres of the average 
amount which the retired officers of the Navy and Marine 
Corps affected by this bill are now receiving I think we may 
safely say it is an average of around $3,000 each per annum. 

Therefore, for the reason that I believe these retired officers 
are now receiving generous treatment at the hands of the 
United States Government and that the passage of this bill 
would entail an additional expenditure of more than $700,000 
the first year and large amounts each year thereafter, though 
in diminishing sums as the years go by, I shall feel it my duty 
to object to the present consideration of the bill, 

Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
this bill passed the Senate twice and was favorably reported 
by the House Military Affairs Committee in the Sixty-eighth 
Congress, but failed of enactment by reason of the legislative 
congestion. It was again introduced in both House aml Senate 
this session and has been favorably reported by the Military 
Committees of each branch. 

There is nothing complicated about the measure. Its only 
purpose is to correct an injustice and recognize an obligation 
conclusively established by the record. It is recommended by 
the Secretary of War, and the Budget commissioner states it is 
within the President’s economy program. It will not require 
an appropriation at the present time, the understanding being 
that whatever increased expense may follow will be absorbed 
by the regular military appropriations. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of ‘Texas. Of course, if it is absorbed, that 
means that the amount thus absorbed should otherwise be 
turned back into the Treasury, because it is undisputed that 
the enactment of this will entail an additional expense of 
approximately $774,000. 

Mr. SPEAKS. But it will constantly decrease, and rapidly, 
beeause of the age of the men. However, that question, in all 
fairness, should not enter into consideration at all. It is 
merely a question of justice and equity. You may consciem 
tiously believe that the retirement system is wrong, but you 
If you wipe it off the books, 
all officers should be aceorded the same treatment. You may 
feel that the rates are too high and ought to be reduced, but 
the reduction should apply relatively to all officers occupying 
retired status. 

The retirement law came into existence in 1867. In 1870 it 
was perfected, and the act of that year has been used as the 
basis and principle for all retirement legislation and remained 
practically intact until 1922. 

During more than half a century this equitable provision 
has remained in the law and has been regarded as an obliga- 
tion, namely: 


That hereafter all officers retired should have the same pay and 


emoluments as are now allowed, or may hereafter be allowed, to offi- 
cers retired from active service. 


Clearly the intent of the law was that whatever the changes 
might be, whether the rate should be increased or decreased, 
they should apply to all officers alike. When the new pay bill 
was enacted in 1922 it passed both the House and the Senate 
earrying that provision, but in conference an amendment was 
inserted which I am quite sure was not fully understood by 
the Members generally in either body. It deprived these old 
retired officers of just compensation. It was in violation of 
a form of contract under which they entered the service, and 
retirement expectancy with equal benefits was offered as a re- 
ward for continued faithful and efficient service. 

The amendment of 1922 provided that an officer retired on 
July 1 should receive a higher rate of pay than another officer 
of the same grade and length of service who was forced to 
retire June 30, or one day earlier. As a result of this arrange- 
ment officers with 40 years of splendid service to their credit 
are receiving less compensation than others of the same grade, 
but whose period of service aggregates only 25 years. I have 
in my hand a list containing the names of four retired colonels. 
The first served 40 years and 10 months, was a major general 
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in the World War, but retired as a colonel. The other three 
rerved as colonels during the war, retiring with that rank. 
One had 26 years to his credit, another 27, and the last 32 
years. Tlie three receive an average of $600 each In excess 
of the allowance granted the distinguished officer who served 
through Indian cCompaigns, the Spanish-American, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, and the World War, and whose length of 
service exceeded theirs by periods ranging from 8 to 14 years. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What pensions do these colonels receive? 

Mr. SPEAKS. I hope the gentleman from New York will not 
undertake to confuse the question by introducing extraneous 
matter. It is not in the nature of a pension. As a reward for 
long and faithful service these officers were promised that upon 
retirement they should receive three-fourths of their active 
rervice pay for the remainder of their lives. The question is, 
Shall this well-understood compact be made good by Congress, 
and shall all retired officers of the same grade and length of 
service be paid equally, according to the terms under which the 


service was rendered? 
Mr. BEEDY. Will not the gentleman give us the total pay 
in these causes? 


Mr. SPEAKS. I will do so. The only reason for hesitating is 
that I did not want to inject that question into the discussion 
and have the real matter at issue sidetracked. Considered on 
its merits this bill could be disposed of in 10 minutes, because 
the element of justice is so apparent and conclusive that you 
can not disregard it in fairness. 

Now, I will give you the figures. While I have the names, 
it is not necessary to mention them. Colonel A, retired in 1925 
with 26 years’ service, receives $4,200; Colonel B, retired in 
1926, with 27 years, receives $4,350; Colonel C, retired October, 
1922, with 82 vears’ service, receives $4.500, while Colonel D, 
retired May, 1920, with 40 years and 10 months’ service credit, 
receives $3,750. So it will be seen that as a result of this 
unfair retirement law provision Colonel D, with more than 40 
years’ service, receives $750 less compensation than Colonel C, 
whose length of service aggregates but 32 years, 

Mr. ARENTZ. And that was because he was retired before 
June 30, 1922, instead of one day afterwards, 

Mr. SPEAKS. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption? 

Mr. SPEAKS. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not wish to interfere with the 
gentleman’s discussion, but, as I stated, despite the instances 
the gentleman cites, this bill is of such importance it ought not 
to come up on consent day, and I intend to object. If the 
gentleman wants to extend his remarks, it is perfectly all 
right-—— 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do not care to extend my remarks, but T 
do want to ask the gentleman from Texas, whom I regard 
very highly and who, I appreciate, plays an important part 
here, to give a single reason based on fairness and justice why 
this bill should not be considered now. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman will permit—— 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do not want an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I am not discussing the merits of 
the bill; I am simply giving the gentleman. my reason for 
objecting. It is too important a bill to come up on consent 
day. We ought to consider bills of this kind maturely and with 
plenty of time for their consideration. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Other bills of importance are being con- 
sidered under the consent rule, and the question I am asking 
the gentleman from Texas is what reasonable excuse the 
gentleman can give for objecting to this bill and depriving these 
officers of the opportunity of having their claims passed upon 
by the House. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. If the gentleman wants me to go into 
details, giving my reasons—— 

Mr. SPEAKS. I want the gentleman to go into details. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. In the first place, in the Army pay 
bill of 1922, Congress declared its legislative policy to be that 
officers retired before the enactment of the bill should not be 
included by the bill. That is one reason. The next reason is 
that the United States has the most liberal retirement law in 
the world 

Mr. SPEAKS. That does not enter into it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And these retired officers, as I can 
show from the figures, are now receiving most generous treat- 
ment at the hands of the Government. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I agree to that. In reply to the gentleman, 





take the case of Colonel D, whom I have cited here, with 40 
years and 10 months of active service covering all wars and 
He was serving under a 


activities during that period of time. 
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specific arrangement, a moral contract at least, that when he 
did retire any rates fixed by this Congress, whether high or 
low, should apply to him just as to every other officer, and the 
gentleman is absolutely ignoring that moral obligation when he 
objects to this bill coming up. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Well, I do not admit the moral obli- 
gation. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SPEAKS. Will the gentleman from Texas please assign 
some reason? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think I have done that already. 

Mr. SPEAKS. I do not think so. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I do not want to take up any more 
time of the House. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


PURCHASE OF LANDS BY M’MINNVILLE, OREG. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8534) to amend an act entitled “An act to alter and 
amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid in the con- 
struction of a railroad and telegraph line from the Central 
Pacific Railroad, in California, to Portland, in Oregon,’ approved 
July 25, 1866, as amended by the acts of 1868 and 1869, and to 
alter and amend an act entitled ‘An act granting lands to aid 
in the construction of a railroad and telegraph line from Port- 
land to Astoria and McMinnville, in the State of Oregon,’ ap- 
proved May 4, 1870, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the act entitled “An act to authorize the 
purchase by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly 
embraced in the grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and 
revested in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916,” ap- 
proved February 25, 1919 (40 Stat. L. p. 1153), be amended by eliml!- 
nating therefromethe lands described as follows: 

“Southwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 3, and north 
half of the southeast quarter of section 13, all in township 3 south, 
range 6 west of Willamette meridian in the State of Oregon.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill to amend 
an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the purchase by the city of 
McMinnville, Oreg., of certain lands formerly embraced in the 
grant to the Oregon & California Railroad Co. and revested in 
the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916,’ approved 
February 25, 1919 (40 Stat. 1153).” 


ISSUANCE OF DEEDS TO CERTAIN INDIANS OR ESKIMOS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9508) to authorize the issuance of deeds to certain In- 
dians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in surveys of 
town sites in Alaska, and to provide for the survey and sub- 
division of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns or 
villages. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MAppEN). 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That where, upon the survey of a town site pur- 
suant to section 11 of the act of March 3, 1891 (26 Stat. p. 1095), 
and the regulations of the Department of the Interior under said 
act, a tract claimed and occupied by an Indian or Eskimo of full or 
mixed blood, native of Alaska, has been or may be set apart to such 
Indian or Eskimo, the town-site trustee is authorized to issue to him 
a deed therefor which shall provide that the title conveyed is inalien- 
able except upon approval of the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall subject such tract to taxation, 
to levy and sale in satisfaction of the debts, contracts, or liabilities of 
the patentee, or to any claims of adverse occupancy or law of pre- 
scription: Provided further, That the approval by the Secretary of 
the Interior of the sale by an Indian or Eskimo of a tract deeded to 
him under this act shall vest in the purchaser a complete and unrestricted 
title from the date of such approval. 

Sec. 2. That whenever the Secretary of the Interior shall determine 
that it would be to the interest of the Indian or Eskimo occupant of 
land described in the preceding paragraph, he is authorized to extend 
the established streets and alleys of the town site upon and across 
the tract, and the deed issued to such occupant under this act shall 
reserve to the town site the area covered by such streets and alleys 
as extended. 


Is there objee- 
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Sec. 3. That whenever he shall find nonmineral publle lands in 
Alaska to be claimed and occupied by Indians or Eskimos of full or 
mixed blood, natives of Alaska, as a town or village, the Secretary 
of the Interlor is authorized to have such lands surveyed into lots, 
blocks, streets, and alleys, and to issue a patent therefor to a trustee, 
who shall eonvey to the individual Indian or Eskimo the land so 
claimed and occupied, exclusive of that embraced in streets or alleys: 
Provided, That any patent or deed to be tssued undér this section shall 
be subject to all the provisions, limitations, and restrictions of section 
1 of this act with respect to Indian and Eskimo claims to land occu- 
pied by them within the limits of town altes established or to be 
established under said act of March 8, 1891. 

Sec. 4. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to prescribe 
apprepriate regulations for the administration of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


RESERVING LANDS IN COOS COUNTY, OREG., FOR PARK PURPOSES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(UL. R. 8817) reserving certain described lands in Coos County, 
Oreg., as public parks and camp sites. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask the gentleman 
a question. We have been letting his bills go by here too 
frequently. 

Mr. HAWLEY. This is the first one for a long while. 

Mr. BLANTON. I offered no objection to the grant of lands 
to the Indians and the Eskimos. 

Mr. HAWLEY. ‘Those are not my bills. 

Mr. BLANTON. But how about this one? 

Mr. HAWLEY. In the southwestern part of the State of 
Oregon there is a tree known as the myrtle tree, that grows 
only there and in the Holy Land. On the lands described in 
the bill are certain large groves of these trees, which the county 
authorities in Coos County agree to take care of under the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior 

Mr. BLANTON. How many acres does this bill involve? 

Mr. HAWLEY. As I remember, a little more than 440 acres. 

Mr. BLANTON. Not over 240 acres? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think about 440 acres, providing three or 
four camp sites selected around large groves of these trees. 

Mr. BLANTON. And the gentleman is not going to come 
back later and ask the Government to maintain and improve 
these lands and parks? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The county authorities assured me they 
would maintain them. The Government will be put to no 
expense whatever. 

Mr. BLANTON. And there is no expectation of coming here 
and asking the Government in the future to build up and 
improve these parks? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If the county can not maintain them, they 
will revert and become a part of the public domain without 
any further action. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is that provided in the bill? 

Mr, HAWLEY. That is the effect of the bill. The Govern- 
ment does not part with ownership of the lands at all. The 
bill provides that the county authorities may, under the diree- 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, improve and operate these 
lands as camp grounds as long as they pay for their mainte- 
nance. 

Mr. BLANTON. I shall not object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte.,, That the northeast quarter nerthwest quarter, 
lot 1, section 7, township 28 south, range 9 west, the southwest 
quarter northeast quarter, north half southeast quarter, section 5, 
township 27 south, range 11 west, the west half southwest quarter, 
section 5, the south half northwest quarter, section 11, township 28 
South, range 11 west, the south half southeast quarter and east 
half southwest quarter, section 35, township 27 south, range 12 
west, Williamette meridian, Coos County, Oreg., formerly a part 
of the Coos Bay military wagon road grant, subject to valid existing 
rights and as to lands withdrawn for water-power purposes to all 
the provisions of the Federal water power act of June 10, 1920 (41 
Stat. L. p. 1063), and to the cutting and removal of the merchant- 
able timber on the northeast quarter southwest quarter, section 35, 
township 27 south, range 12 west, pursuant to a sale thereof here- 
tofore made, be, and the same hereby are, reserved and set apart as 
public parks and camp sites for recreational purposes and to pre- 
serve the rare groves of myrtle trees thereon, such lands to be placed 
under the care, control, and management of the county court of Coos 
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County, Orec., !n accordance with such rules and reculations as the 
Secretary of the Interior may prescribe: Provided, That all the ex- 
pense of such care, control, and management shall be paid by the suid 
county court. 

Sec. 2. The said county court may make necessary rules and regula- 
tions governing the use of such lands and may charge such reason 
able fees as may be necessary to provide funds for the upkeep, care, 
and protection of such reserved lands and the myrtle trees thereon, the 


| said reguiations and fees chargeable to be approved by the Secretary 


of the Interior before becoming effective. 
With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 10, strike out “ Williamette” and Insert “ Willamette.” 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL GAME PRESERVE, SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8120) to create within the San Bernardino National 
Forest, in Riverside County, Calif., a national game preserve 
under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, and to 
authorize an exchange of Government land for privately owned 
land within the area of said preserve. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be re- 
ported for information. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there {s hereby created within the San 
Bernardino National Forest in Riverside County, Calif., for the protec- 
tion of game animals, and as the recognized breeding place therefor, 
the Tahquitz national game preserve, which shall include the follow- 
ing lands: Sections 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, 33, 34, and 85, township 3 
south, range 3 east, San Bernardino meridian; sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 
20, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 26, 21, 22, 28, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 38, 84, 35, 
and 36, township 4 south, range 3 east, San Bernardino meridian; and 
sections 1, 2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, and 24, township 5 south, 
range 3 east, San Bernardino meridian; but the establishment ef this 
reservation shall not interfere with any entries or withdrawals made 
prior to passage of this act. 

That until the official survey shall be extended to cover the area of 
sald ganre preserve its boundaries are hereby fixed by monuments, 
courses, and directions, as follows: 

“ Beginning at the northwest corner of section 28, township 3 south, 
range 3 east; thence in a southerly direction up the ridge between the 
branches of Snow Creek to the summit of Mount San Jacinto; thence 
in a southerly direction along the summit of the main ridge to Marion 
Mountain; thence to Tahquitz Peak; thence in a southerly direction 
along the summit of the main ridge to Antsell Rock; and thence fol- 
lowing the ridge to the intersection of the east boundary Hne of the 
Cleveland National Forest in the southeast corner of section 24 of town- 
ship 5 south, range 3 east; thence in a northerly direction along the 
boundary line of said national forest to the northeast corner of sec- 
tion 1, township 4 south, range 8 east; thence in a northwesterly 
direction along the boundary line of said national forest to polnt of 
beginning.” 

Sec. 2. That the Iands included in said game preserve shall con- 
tinue to be parts of the national forest, and nothing contained tn this 
act shall prevent the Secretary of Agriculture from permitting other 
uses of said lands under and in conformity with the laws and rules and 
regulations applicable thereto so far as any such use may be consistent 
with the purposes for which said game preserve is established. 

Sec. 3. On lands within the game preserve established in section 2 
of this act hunting, pursuing, poisoning, killing, or capturing by trap- 
ping, netting, or any other means, or attempting to hunt, pursue, kill, 
or capture any wild animals or birds for any purpose whatever upon 
the lands of the United States within the limits of said game pre- 
serve shall be unlawful except as hereinafter provided, and any person 
violating any provision of this section or any of the rules and reguia- 
tions made under the provisions of this act shall be deemed guilty of a 
misd@émeanor and shall, upon conviction fn any United States court, 
be fined in a sum not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned for a period 
not exceeding six months, or shall suffer both the fine and imprison- 
ment, in the discretion of the court. 

Sec. 4. The Secretary of Agriculture shall execute the provision of 
this act, and he is bereby authorized to make all needful rules and 
regulations for the administration of such game preserves in accord- 
ance with the purpose of this act, including regulations not fn contra- 
vention of State laws, for hunting, capturing, or killing predatory an|- 
mals, such as wolves, coyotes, congar, and other species destructive to 
livestock or wild life within the limits of said game preserve. 

Sec. 5. Upon the recommendation of the Secretary of Agriculture 
the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized in his dis- 
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cretion to necept, on behalf of the United States, title to any lands 
in private ownership within the boundaries of the game preserve 
established hereby, and in exchange therefor may issue patent for 
national forest land o1 unappropriated public land of the United States 
within the State of California of equal value. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


Mr. ARENTZ Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I want to ask the gentleman from California if the amend- 
ments suggested by the Secretary of the Interior are satis- 
factory. 


Mr. SWING. They are satisfactory. 

The Clerk read the committee amendments, as follows: 
out the 
existing right.” 


Page 2, line 6, strike word “entries"’ and insert in lieu 


thereof the words “ 


Page 2, line 7, change the period after the word “ act” to a colon 
and add the following proviso: “ Provided, That all the land within 
the exterior boundary of the aforesaid tract shall first become the 


property of the United States.” 


Page 2, strike out all of lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, and 25, and insert in lieu thereof “ That where 
the Government survey has not been completed the aforesaid descrip 


tion shall be deemed to refer to and be determined by lines projected 
from the official survey.” 


Page 4, line 1, strike out the words “not in contravention of State 


laws.” 

Page 4, line 10, strike out the word “in” and insert in lieu thereof 
the word “ make.” 

luge 4, line 11, after the word “ therefor” strike out the remainder 


of the line and all of Nunes 12 and 18 and insert in lieu thereof “ under 
the provisions of the act approved March 20, 1922 (42 Stat. p. 465).” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A inmotion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
AMENDING SECTION 18 OF THE IRRIGATION ACT OF MARCH 38, 1891 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(11. R. 6729) to amend section 18 of the irrigation act of March 
8, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object 
until the committee amendments are reported. 

The Clerk read the committee amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


A bill (11. R. 6729) to amend section 18 of the irrigation act of 
March 3, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917 
Be it enacted, ctc., That section 18 of what is generally known as 


the irrigation act of March 3, 1891, as amended by act of March 
4, 1917, be, and is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 18. That the right of way through the public lands and reser- 
vations of the United States is hereby granted to any canal ditch com- 
pany, irrigation or drainage district formed for the purpose of irriga- 
tion or drainage, and duly organized under the laws of any State 
or Territory, and which shall have filed, or may hereafter file, with the 
Secretary of the Interior a copy of its articles of incorporation or, if 
not a private corporation, a copy of the law under which the same is 
formed and due proof of its organization under the same, to the extent 
of the ground occupied by the water of any reservoir and of any 
canals and laterals and 50 feet on each side of the marginal limits 
thereof, or such additional land on each side of the marginal limits 
thereof as the Secretary of the Interior may find necessary for the 
proper operation of said irrigation or drainage canals or reservoirs; 
nlso the right to take from the public lands adjacent to the line of 
the canal or ditch, material, earth, and stone necessary for the con- 
struction of such canal or ditch; Provided, That no such right of way 
shall be so located as to interfere with the proper occupation by the 
Government of any such reservation, and all maps of location shall 
be subject to the approval of the department of the Government hav- 
ing jurisdiction of such reservation; and the privilege herein granted 
shall not be construed to interfere with the control of water for irri- 
gation and other purposes under authority of the respective States or 
Territories.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
GRANTING PUBLIC LANDS TO THE COUNTY OF KERN, CALIF., FOR 

PUBLIC-PARK PURPOSES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(Hi. R. 8916) granting public lands to the county of Kern, 
Calif., for public-park purposes, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


2a 


=~ 


Marcu 


Is there objection? 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby granted and conveyed to 
the county of Kern, State of California, for public-park purposes and 
for the use and benefit of said county, the following-described lands in 
county of Kern, State of California, or so much thereof as said county 
may desire, to wit: 

Those certain drilling sites in naval petroleum reserve No. 2, corm- 
prising approximately 2 acres each, known and designated as drilling 
sites Nos. 9, 10, 17, and 18, in the town site of Ford, according to the 
map of the town site of Ford, which comprise the southwest quarter, 
the west half of the southeast quarter, and the southeast quarter of 
the southeast quarter of section 12, township 32 south, range 2% cast, 
Mount Diablo meridian, approved on July 31, 1923, by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office. 

That such conveyance shal! be made of said land to said county of 
Kern, State of California, by the Secretary of the Interior, upon the 
payment by sald county for said land, or such portion thereof as it 
may, select, at the rate of $1.25 per acre, and patent issued to said 
county for the said land selected, to have and to hold for public-park 
purposes; and the grant hereby made shall not include any lands 
which at the date of issuance of patent shall be covered by valid exist- 
ing bona fide right or claim initiated under the laws of the United 
States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the United States, 
its grantees or lessees, all oil, coal, and other mineral deposits that 
may be found in the land so granted and all necessary use of the said 
land for prospecting for and extracting the same: Provided further, 
That said county shall not have the right to sell or convey the land 
herein granted, or any part thereof, or to devote the same to any 
other purpose than as hereinbefore described; and that if said land 
shell not be used for public-park purposes, the same, or such parts 
thereof not so used, shall revert to the United States. 


Mr. BLANTON. 
ment: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 


» 


Page line 26, strike out the period and insert a colon, and insert 
the following: “ Provided further, That the reservation to the Govern- 
ment provided for herein shall be stipulated in the patent.” 


Mr. BLANTON. The biil does not require that it be done, 
and it should be done because sometimes it is omitted. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I think that would be in the patent, any- 
way. 

Mr. BLANTON. Some patents do not contain it and people 
have to come back and look it up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentieman from Texas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

KETIREMENT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R, 3995), to amend the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating 
to retirement. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, will the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Wurzpacn] agree 
to the same amendment we agreed upon at another session of 
the House? 

Mr. WURZBACH. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no objection. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are three objections, 
and the Clerk will report the next bill. 


SALE OF PUBLIC LANDS AT BOOTH LAKE, WIS, 


The next business on the Consent Celander was the Dill 
(S. 1876) providing for the sale and disposal of public lands 
within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in the 
State of Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard and the 
Clerk will report the next bill, 
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CANCELING WATER-RIGHT CHARGES ON BUFORDTRENTON AND 
WILLISTON IRRIGATION PROJECTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 7819) to cancel water-right charges and release liens 
on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, North 
Dakota, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold 
his objection for a moment. 

Mr. BLANTON. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, the situation here is that Con- 
eress provided for the abandonment of this irrigation project 
by an act passed here requiring that it be sold. It was sold, so 
that the Government is not now delivering water or in a posi- 
tion to deliver water to these farms. The only thing that is 
done by this bill is to clear the title to the land. 

Mr. BLANTON. And yet these lands are benefited by the 
money that the Government has spent in that vicinity. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Undoubtedly, to some extent. 

Mr. BLANTON. What the Government has spent can be 
utilized in the future. 

Mr, LEAVITT. No. 

Mr. BLANTON. These people are canceling all of their 
dues for water rights which they owe the Government. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. This irrigation project consisted largely of 
a coal mine, electric lines, and a pumping station. 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. Does the gentleman know how much 
the Government has spent upon it? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. About $800,000. 

Mr. BLANTON. And these people agreed to refund that. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. They agreed to. 

Mr. BLANTON. And this bill cancels their obligation to the 
Government? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. But the Government has canceled its obli- 
gation to these people, and has decided that the project was not 
a proper project to have. They have sold the means of sup- 
plying the water to the people, and that leaves the people with 
these ditches of no value to them without water. 

Mr. BLANTON. And vet the gentleman will not contend 
that what the Government has sold there has been an absolute 
waste. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is of no use without a water supply. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are they not going to have a private water 
supply? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. No; and there never can be a water supply. 
It was a pumping arrangement, and the Government withdrew 
from it. It was largely an experimental matter. 

Mr. BLANTON. Are not these ditches and dikes to be used 
under the pumping arrangement? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Oh, no; the pumping arrangement, the 
mines, and the electric-light wires have all been sold to a pri- 
vate concern, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr, Speaker, if the new floor leader from 
Ohio [Mr. Breec] and the watch dog from Michigan [Mr. Cram- 
tON] are willing to let this go by, very well. I shall not stand 
in the way. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. The Secretary of the Interior recom- 
mends it. 

Mr. BLANTON. But the gentleman from Ohio ought to 
know what is going on. 

Mr. BEGG. What has the gentleman from Texas got up his 
sleeve? I think the bill is all right. 

Mr. BLANTON, Very well. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to cancel water-right charges of any and every 
kind in connection with the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation 
projects in North Dakota constructed under the act of Congress ap- 
proved June 17, 1902 (32 Stat. L. p. 388), and acts amendatory thereof 
or supplementary thereto, and to release or consent to the release of 
any and all liens however created and now existing against lands of 
said projects on account of said water-right charges. 

Sec. 2, The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to do any and all 
things necessary to give full effect to the provisions of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1250) to amend an act entitled “An act donating public 
lunds to the several States and Territories which may provide 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts,” 
approved July 2, 1862, as amended by the act approved March 
3, 1883. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to ask the gentleman from Washington a question. As 
1 understand it, this bill proposes to amend the original law 
and permit the proceeds of the sales of these lands to be in- 
vested in bonds rather than in stocks? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. That is one provision. 

Mr. BEEDY. And the moneys are to remain unimpaired 
drawing interest, and are ultimately to be used in the estublish- 
ment of colleges? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDY. 1 presume that whoever considered this propo- 
sition realized that when you compel trust money to be invested 
in bonds for a long period of time you are working a great 
injustice to the cestui que trust. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I understand the gentleman's sug- 
gestion, but I understand that the word “ bonds” in this bill is 
substituted for the word “stocks” in the present act, for the 
reason that “stocks” as used in the act really means “ bonds.” 

Mr. BEEDY. It seems to me that the language should em- 
brace both stocks and bonds. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. The act sought to be amended 
names United States stocks and State stocks and other stocks. 
That is in the original act. 

Mr. BEEDY. What does the gentleman mean by United 
States stocks? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. That was in the original act. 
I construe it to mean bonds, that is my interpretation, that it 
means United States bonds and State bonds, and the bill pro- 
poses to amend the act by using the more apt word “ bonds” in 
lieu of the word “ stocks.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The purpose is to have an absolutely safe 
investment, with no fluctuation, bringing in a certain amount of 
revenue. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. That is the object of it. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman realizes that it is now con- 
sidered by conservative bankers that when trust funds are to 
be invested their investment should be distributed among bonds 
and stocks? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I will state the exact language 
of the act. 

Section 4 of the original act as amended by the act of 1883, 
the part involved here, reads as follows: 


That all moneys derived from the sale of bonds aforesaid by the 
States to which the lands are apportioned, and from the sales of 
land scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be invested in stocks of 
the United States or of the States or some other safe stocks; or the 
same may be invested by the States having no State stocks in any 
other manner after the legislatures of such States shall have con- 
sented thereto, and engaged that such funds shall yield not less than 
5 per cent upon the amount so invested, and that the principal thereof 
shall forever remain unimpaired. 


Mr. BEEDY. I desire to say to the gentleman, I want to 
help him in passing this bill in such form as will be most 
beneficial. It is a pretty important bill and any proposed 
amendment is an important amendment. We are soon to have 
another day for this calendar. I object to its present con- 
sideration. Later I would like to propose an amendment which 
may prove helpful. ’ 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I have no objection. 

Mr. BEEDY. I object. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill under consideration be passed without prejudice and 
retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none, 


SALE OF LANDS AT BOOTH LAKE, WIS. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I desire to prefer a unanimous con- 
sent request. The bill on the calendar, No. 201, just two bills 
preceding this one I objected to, and I think [I was in error 
in the objection I offered. I would like to ask unanimous 
consent to take up Calendar No. 201 or 8. 1876. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Olio? [After a pause.] The 
Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

An act (S. 1876) providing for the sale and disposal of public lands 
within the area heretofere surveyed as Booth Lake, in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

Be it enacted, ctc., That on the survey of any public lands found to 
exist within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in section 13, 
township 4 north, range 17 east, fourth principal meridian, in the 
State of Wisconsin, the village of East Troy, the town of East Troy, 
and the town of Troy, all in Walworth County, Wis., shall have a 
preference right to purchase such lands so surveyed for a period of 
60 days after the filing of the official plats of such surveys, at $1.25 
per acre, to have and to hold same as joint tenants for park purposes: 
Provided, That nothing herein contained shall Lave the effect of defeat- 
ing the legal rights of any other person, or persons, which may have 
attached to such lands, or any part thereof. 

The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make all necessary 
rules and regulations to carry this act into effect. 


The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. ? 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CERTAIN LANDS IN POWELL TOWN SITE, SHOSHONE RECLAMATION 
PROJECT, WYOMING 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1169) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to convey 
certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation project, 
Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a patent to issue conveying 
blocks 3, 4, 5, 14, 15, 16, and the east half of blocks 6 and 13, town 
site of Powell, on the Shoshone reclamation project, Wyoming, to Park 
County, Wyo., in trust for use as a county fair grounds; but in said 
patent there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, coal, and 
other mineral deposits within said lands and the right to prospect for, 
mine, and remove the same. 

Sec. 2. The conveyance herein is made upon the express condition 
that within 30 days of the receipt of any request therefor from the 
Secretary of the Interior the county clerk of Park County, Wyo., shall 
submit to the Secretary of the Interlor a report as to the use made 
of the land herein granted the county during the preceding period 
named in such request, showing compliance with the terms and con- 
ditions stated in this act; and that in the event of his failure to so 
report, or in the event of a showing in such report to the Secretary 
of the Interlor that the terms of the grant have not been complied 
with, the grant shall be held to be forfeited, and the title shall revert 
to the United States, and the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and empowered to determine the facts and declare such 
forfeiture and such reversion and restore said land to the public 
domain, and such order of the Secretary shall be final and conclusive. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
passed was laid on the table. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER WITHIN THE DISTRICT OF HANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(HL. R. 4799) to authorize and provide for the manufacture, 
maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current for 
light and power within the district of Hana, on the island and 
county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I would like to ask the gentleman the necessity of the 
act of Congress to incorporate this company, and also the 
advisability of granting a perpetual franchise to this particular 
company. 

Mr. JARRETT. This has been passed by our legislature, but 
we have to come to Congress to get a permit to have a fran- 
chise. This is not an exclusive franchise—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand; but it is perpetual. 

Mr. JARRETT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I suggest that it go over for a week. 
Otherwise I shall be constrained to object. 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman from New York that 
I had the same reaction to this bill that he had the first time 


I read it over, and I notified the Delegate from Hawaii, an 
he came over and brought with him the act of their legislature 
1 am thoroughly satisfied that the interests of the public iy 
Hawaii, where this is, are amply protected. 














do not believe there is a higher grade man in the world than 
he, and I would take his word absolutely. He advocated this 
bill. Congress did not convene until two years. It was neces. 
sary to extend the time. 


long ways from here. They can not act without our permis- 
sion. <A proposition of this kind in the States can be remedio| 
by ourselves. They have been waiting for nearly three years, 
and they have been deprived of the use of electric current 
while we are making up our minds. Upon those grounds, and 
knowing, as I do myself, that the rights of the people, or the 
consumers, have been amply provided for, plus the added fact 
that it is not a monopoly, and they can grant other franchises 
if they want for similar purposes, I do not think we shall be 
doing any damage to let it go. 


without prejudice. 


bill. 
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I may add that I have met the Gevyernor of Hawaii, and | 


And I want to call attention to this fact, that Hawaii is a 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, this has already gone for three 
years. I ask unanimous consent that it be passed over now 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mappen). Is there objec- 
tion to the request of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


CLARENDON COMMUNITY SEWERAGE CO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3921) to authorize the Secretary of War to enter into 
an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewerage (Co., 
granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer through the 
Fort Myer Military Reservation and across the military high- 
ways in Arlington County, Va., and to connect with the sewer 
line serving such reservation. 

The title of the bill was read, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War, if in his opinion it is 
not inconsistent with the interests of the Government, is authorized 
to enter into an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewerage 
Co., a corporation existing under the laws of the State of Virginia, 
granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer through the Fort 
Myer Military Reservation and across the military highways in Arling- 
ton County, Va., and to connect with the sewer line serving such reser- 
vation, such agreement to be limited to a period of five years and to 
be at any time revocable within the discretion of the Secretary. 


With committee amendments, as follows: 


Page 2, line 4, after the word “ Virginia,” insert “subject to such 
terms and conditions and providing for such compensation to the 
United States as may be agreed to by the Secretary of War and the 
Clarendon Community Sewerage Co.” In .line 9, after the word 
“years,” strike out the words “and to be at any time revocable 
within the discretion of the Secretary” and insert “renewal from 
time to time thereafter for five-year periods, within the discretion of 
the Secretary of War, upon terms and conditions acceptable to him, 
and revocable at any time within the discretion of the Secretary of 
War.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendments. 
The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The SPEAKHR pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passe 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 
USE OF RAILWAY TRACKS AT ARMY SUPPLY BASE, SOUTH BROOKLYN, 
SK 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (5. 
1486) to authorize the Secretary of War to lease to the Bush 
Terminal Railroad Co. and to the Long Island Railroad the use 
of railway tracks at Army supply base, South Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
eat consideration of this bill? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, 1 want to call my colleague’s attention to the fact that 
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there is an action pending against the United States Govern- | 
ment for $300,000, What assurance are we going to have that | 
this action shall be discontinued, together with the waiving of 
other claims which these two companies claim to have against 
the United States Government? 

Mr. BOYLAN. If the gentleman will be good enough to 
read the letter of the Secretary of War, Secretary Davis, he will 
tind that the suit will not be proceeded with until any hope that | 
an amicable arrangement can be made is abandoned. The suit 
was filed merely to protect against the statute of limitations. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know there is a suit pending at the 
are going to waive other claims. It seems to me that suit 
ought to be discontinued. 

Mr. BOYLAN. It will be discontinued before the lease is 
signed. 

“Ar. LAGUARDIA. What assurance have you of that? 

Mr. BOYLAN. He will safeguard the rights of the Govern- 


not protect the Government in every way. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
than that. 


to give the terminal company a compensating right for the 
railroad taken from them at the time of the war. If the gen- 
tleman will notice, the Secretary is authorized in his discretion 
to enter into and exeente a contract, and the fair inference— 
although it is not stated in his letter, is that it will be granted 
upon that condition—the fair inference is that the Secretary 
will not exercise the authority vested in him unless the inter- 
ests of the Government are entirely protected, which, of course, 
would necessarily involve a general release of all the claims 
arising out of this transaction 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then would the gentleman object to 
inserting in line 8 after the word “States” the words “ and 
discontinuance of any action against the Government?” 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is not my bill. 
Mr. BOYLAN. This is Senator Wapswortnu's bill. I do not 
see any objection to that. But I think it will be superfluous. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, I can sleep more comfortably at 
night if that amendment is put in. I want to take every safe- 
guard possible. I know these interests in New York. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
cnt consideration of this bill? 
Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. I object. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Kansas 
objects, 
Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, does the gentleman mean it will 
stay on the calendar? If he does, I shall be forced to object. 
If he means it goes to the foot of the calendar, that is all 
right. 
Mr. BOYLAN. If that is the understanding, I shall have to 
accept it, of course. 
Mr. BEGG. We thrashed that out the other day. 
Mr. BOYLAN, I accept it. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the bill may be allowed to remain 
at the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
Mr. SPEAKS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Ii. R. 5840 retain its place on the calendar. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent that H. R. 5840 be allowed to retain its 
place on the calendar, Is there objection? 
Mr. BEGG. The same objection goes there, Mr. Speaker. 
If it takes its place at the foot of the calendar, I shall not 
object. I intend to protect the tail end of this calendar, so it 
will come up at some time. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Will the gentleman from Ohio 
accept the suggestion of his colleague from Ohio? 
Mr. SPEAKS. I can arrange that without his consent. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The request of the gentleman 
from Ohio ts that H. R. 5840 remain at the foot of the calendar. 
Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


EQUIPMENT FOR USE OF UNITED CONFEDERATE VETERANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 180) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the reunion of 
the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Birmingham, 
Ala., in May, 1926. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 


present time. But the word of the Secretary is not law. They 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 


ent consideration of the joint resolution ? 


ment. The Secretary of War will not sign a lease that will | 


I would like to have more assurance | 


There was no objection. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that Senate Joint Resolution 59, which has been favorably 
reported by the committee and is on the calendar, be substi- 
tuted for the House joint resolution and considered in lieu of it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent that Senate Joint Resolution 59 be 
substituted for House Joint Resolution 180 and considered in 
lieu thereof. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, is it 
an identical resolution? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. It is substantially the same. 

Mr. BEGG. Wherein does it differ? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. The committee has reported the Sen- 
ate resolution with an amendment by which the House reso- 
lution is substituted for the Senate resolution, and this is to 
dispose of any parliamentary tangle that might arise between 
the House and the Senate. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the point the gentleman from Ohio had 


, in mind. In other words, the resolution which will be passed 


Mr. WAINWRIGHT. This is merely discretionary. This is | 


ee 
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is the same as this one? 
Mr. HUDDLESTON, It is the same as this; yes. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the Senate joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to lend, at his discretion, to the entertainment committee 
of the United Confederate Veterans, whose encampment is to be held 
at Birmingham, Ala., in the month of May, 1926, 3,000 cots, 3,000 bed 
sacks, and 6.000 blankets: Provided, That no expense shall be caused 
the United States Government by the delivery and return of said 
property, the same to be delivered at such time prior to the holding of 
said encampment as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of War and 
the chairman of said entertainment committee: Provided further, That 
the Secretary of War, before delivering said property, shall take from 
said chairman of the entertainment committee a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of said property in good order and condition, 
and the whole without expense to the United States, 


With a committee amendment: 


Strike out all of line 3, page 1, down to and Including line 9 on 
page 2, and insert In lieu thereof the following: “ That the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to lend, at his discretion, to 
the reunlon committee of the United Confederate Veterans, for use 
in connection with the Thirty-sixth Annual Reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans, to be held in Birmingham, Ala., on May 18 to 21, 
1926, such tents and other camp equipment as may be required at sald 
reunion: Provided, That no expense shall be caused the United States 
by the delivery and return of said property, the same to be delivered 
to said committee at such time prior to the holding of said reunion as 
may be agreed upon by the Secretary of War and Val J. Nesbitt, gen- 
eral chairman of said reunion committee: And provided further, That 
the Secretary of War, before delivering said property, shall take from 
said Val J. Nesbitt a good and sufficient bond for the safe return of 
said property in good order and condition, and the whole without ex- 
pense to the United States.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “ Joint resolution 
authorizing the Secretary of War to lend tents and camp equip- 
ment for the use of the reunion of the United Confederate Vet- 
erans, to be held at Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

House Joint Resolution 180 was laid on the table. 


PROTECTION OF THE WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9039), to amend section 8 of the act approved March 1, 
1911 (36 Stats. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable any State 
to cooperate with any other State or States, or with the United 
States, for the protection of the watersheds of navigable 
streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition of 
lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of naviga- 
ble rivers.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
should like to ask the gentleman from Oregon a question. 
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How does It happen that we have been proceeding under this 
Jaw for 15 years and have just waked up to the fact that we 
can not proceed under it any longer? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Former Attorneys General have held that 
when the proceeding had come down to the point of the issu- 
anee of a final decree, the Seeretary of Agriculture could pay 
into court the required amount and then the decree would be 
issued, but the present Attorney General's office holds that 
since the law requires the Government to take complete title 
the Secretary can not pay until after the decree has issued. 
hat brings the thing up to this point: Until the money is paid 
the decree can not issue and the decree can not issue until 
the money is paid, and that made an impasse. At the present 
time they have to have two men in court, when the transac- 
tion is being completed, to go along together in the matter, 
and that is an expensive process. This provides a method by 
which the Secretary can pay and the Attorney General can 
approve the title and no further difficulty will arise. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re tt enacted, etc., That the act approved March 1, 1911 (36th Stat. 
p. 961), Is hereby amended by adding to section 8 thereof the follow- 
fog language: 

“ Provided, That in condemnation proceedings, heretofore or here- 
after prosecuted, for the acquisition of lands under this act, in which 
a decree is entered vesting title thereto in the United States upon pay- 
ment of the award into the registry of the court, the Secretary of 
Agrieuiture is authorized to make such payment when advised by the 
Attorney General that the proceedings and the decree are regular.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


LEO SHEEP CO., OF RAWLINS, WYO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
3462) permitting the Leo Sheep Co., ef Rawlins, Wyo., to con- 
vey certain lands to the United States and to select other lands 
in lieu thereof in Carbon County, Wyo., for the improvement 
of the Medicine Bow National Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the biIL 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
the report before us shows that the Secretary of the Interior, 
so far as he has any information before him is concerned, 
recommends that this bill be not enacted. It relates in part 
to lands for the administration of which the Secretary of the 
Interior is responsible. It seems to me that without a pres 
entation of the case to the Secretary of the Interior that per- 
mits him to view the transfer with favor the bill ought not to 
pass. I am obliged to object unless there is some later expres- 
sion from the department. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. TI am not quite clear, but is it not so amended 
that it pertains to lands wholly within the forest reserves? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is no amendment in the bill before 
us. It is very possible that if the gentlemen who are interested 
in the bill would present their case to the Secretary of the 
Interior a favorable report might be secured. Under present 
conditions I am obliged to object, Mr. Speaker. 

FISHERIES OF ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(11. R. 9210) to amend section 1 of the act of Congress of 
June 6, 1924, entitled “An act for the protection of the fisheries 
of Alaska, and for other purposes.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the 
Delegate from Alaska a question. My information is that 
every attempt to conserve the fish in the gentleman’s Territo- 
rial waters is being enfereed against the little native fisher- 
man, while the big cannery companies can go ahead and do any- 
thing they like. I fear the danger of further encroachment 
upon these rights and I believe we should go slow in passing 
any more legislation of this kind. I would like to get the 
xentleman’s views on the subject. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a simple 
amendment to the act of 1924 that would permit the taking of 
fish for bait and prehibit the taking of fish at that time for 
any other purpose. Under the law the Secretary's regulations 
yuust be general. He would have the authority to close any 
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area of water for the preservation of the fish, but he could not 
close that area to fishing for any special purpose, nor could he 
open it for any special purpose. The use of bait in the halibut 
fisheries in the North Pacific Ocean is a very important feature 
of the industry and this would simply give them permission to 
take bait at all times, but would prohibit the taking of thes. 
herring for other commercial uses. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. But the gentleman is aware that a most 
pathetic appeal was addressed to the Congress only a short 
time ago by the native fishermen. They are suffering under 
the practice now in existence in the gentleman's Territory, 
while the others seem to have carte blanche in going ahead 
and doing anything they desire. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LaGUARDIA., I yield. 
Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Alaska this question. Three years ago Argo salmon sold hero 
at 20 cents a can, two years ago it sold at 25 cents a can, the 
latter part of last year it sold at 35 cents a can, and this year 
it has already gone up to 37 cents a can. Can the gentleman 
explain just why that is? 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I think the particular quality the 
gentleman speaks of-—— 
Mr. BLANTON. I am speaking of just one quality, Argo 
salmon, known all over the world. 7 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I was referring to that particular 
quality of salmon, which is red salmon, and I think the demand 
to-day is so much greater than the supply that the price has 
increased. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. And the control of the supply has been 
tightened up. That is what bas caused the rise in price. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. The injustice that was done to the 
native fishermen applies entirely to the fishing for salmon and 
would have no application in the case of herring because the 
native people have nothing to do with that branch of the 
fishing. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will state to the gentleman from 
Alaska that when I was deputy attorney general of New York 
State I was charged with the enforcement of a similar law 
and when I went into the gentleman’s territory down on Long 
Island, as long as I was prosecuting the little fishermen, there 
was no objection, but the moment I started prosecuting the 
oyster companies, they had the law repealed. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. That applies the United States over 
and the world over to-day. I do not think that applies only 
to New York. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I shall object for the 
present. 
Mr. SUTHERLAND. I wish the gentleman would withdraw 
his objection. This is really an important measure and would 
give the halibut fishermen an opportunity to secure bait. 
The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


LEO SHEEP CO., OF RAWLINS, WYO. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, a moment ago I objected to 
the bill S. 1462, which is No. 210 on the Consent Calendar. 
It is in charge of the gentleman from Wyoming [Mr. Wintex}. 
The difficulty was lack of information. The gentleman is 
absent. I do not like to take advantage of his absence, and [ 
ask unanimous consent that the bill may be passed over with- 
out prejudice and hold its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It goes, of course, to the foot 
of the calendar? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not make that request. I ask that it 
be passed over without prejudice and retain its place on the 
calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
asks unanimous consent that the bill S. 1462 may be passed 
over without prejudice, retaining its present place on the cal- 
endar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FISHERIES OF ALASKA 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I make the same request 
with respect to the bill H. R. 9210, which is No. 211 on the 
Consent Calendar—that it may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alaska 
asks unanimous consent that Calendar No. 211 may be passed 
over without prejudice and retain its place on the calendar. 
Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I object. 


DAM ACROSS THE POTEAU RIVER, FORT SMITH, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4080) granting the consent of Congress to the city of 
Fort Smith, Sebastian County, Ark., and the Fort Smith water- 
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works district of sald city to construct, maintain, and operate 
a dam across the Poteau River. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BATILE OF 
BENNINGTON, VT. 

‘The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resoiution (H. J. Res. 176) establishing a commission for the 
participation of the United Staies in the observance of the 
ene hundred and fiftieth anniversaries of the independence 
of Vermont and the Batile of Bennington, and authorizing an 
appropriation to be utilized in connection with such observance. 
The Clerk read the title to the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent 
that this jeint resolution be passed without prejudice and go to 
the foot of the calendar, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

TO ACQUIRE A TRACT OF LAND FOR A LANDING FIELD NEAR LITTLE 
ROCK, ARK, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1144) authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire a tract 
of land for use as a landing ficld at the air intermediate depot 
near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, I want to ask the gentleman from Arkansas why it is 
proposed to purchase this expensive and fertile land for an 
aviation field. Is it not possible to buy other land not so ex- 
pensive? It seems a waste to purchase this good land for 
that purpose if you can acquire other land near by that will 
answer the purpose. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Let me say to the gentleman from New 
York that I had the same scruples when the matter was before 
the committee and held the matter up for some time. Here 
is the way it appeared to me: You will see that there are 
certain amendments in the bill that were made on my motion 
in committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I have read the amendments. 

Mr. McSWAIN. It does not specify a particular tract of land. 
It came in with the proposition to buy a particular tract of 
land, but after the famous Fort Bliss case I insisted that this 
proposition be changed, so under the amendment it may in- 
clude any land, and if there is cheaper land the Secretary of 
War can purchase it. It must be manifest to the gentleman 
from New York, who is familiar with aviation matters, that 
the land to be purchased must be immediately adjacent to the 
present landing field, because you can not in landing a plane 
skip over an intermediate ownership. For that reason it must 
be adjacent, and the land that is near Little Rock, or in the 
suburbs, is high-priced land. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MeSWAIN. I yield if I have the right to. 

Mr. BEGG. The United States Army ts in the process of 
selling some land out there now which cost two or three times 
as much as this and fs not going to get half as much money. 
I can not understand how land is valued there at $1,663 an 
acre. I have been there. It is a beautiful little city. 

Mr. RAGON. I will say this in reply to the gentleman from 
Ohio: He is referring to the Picrcm acid plant. It was estab- 
lished during the war for the manufacture of picric acid. 
The Government asked the citizens of Little Rock for the do- 
nation of certain land, and they donated over $300,000 for the 
purchase and improvement of a certain tract. The plant was 
completed just at the termination of the war and was never 
operated. 

As the gentleman from Ohio suggests it has recently been 
sold at a junk price of $400,000, so I have been informed. 
The people of Little Rock therefore have nothing to show for 
the $300,000 they generously and patriotically gave at the sug- 
gestion of their Government. Situated adjacent to this pro- 
posed landing field is the air intermediate depot, the area of 
which is only 51 acres, including the space occupied by three 


there in the Air Service? 





large hangars and also the large depot with two railroad tracks 
running through, and houses for the personnel. That leaves 
very little ground for the purpose of landing. The President 
of the United States recently designated this as a location for 


squadron. 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. What equipment has the Government 


Mr. RAGON. It has 12 planes now, as I recall, in the Air 


Service. I do not know what personne! goes with it, the gen- 
tleman from New York understands that better than I do. 
They have a depot and supplies. I saw recently there 3,800 
Liberty motors in one of the warehouses. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. RAGON. Yes. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman will see in line 


6 of the amendment that $100,000 is appropriated to buy not 
to exceed 75 acres. Under that proposition he could buy two 
aeres for $100,000. 


Mr. RAGON. That was inserted by the gentleman from 


South Carolina [Mr. McSwatn }. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. But under that he could buy 


five acres and pay $100,000 for it. 


Mr. RAGON. The War Department has made survey and 


this 6614 acres is the tract they desire to buy but this provi- 
sion was put in at the suggestion of the gentleman from South 
Carolina. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That leaves it to the diseretion 


of the officer and he could buy five acres or one acre for $100,- 
000. It says “the sum of $100,000 is appropriated for the pur- 
chase of not to exceed 75 acres of land,” and so forth. 


Mr. RAGON. The tract they wish to purchase contains 6614 


acres, 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This ought not te go through 


in this way. 


Mr. RAGON. I can give the gentieinan the reasons for 


this language. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
McSwain} made the suggestion in the committee that he did 
not think we ought to specify any particular tract of land. I 
took the matter up then with the War Department and at 
the suggestion of General Lord, in the Secretary's office, it was 
there changed to comply with that. 


Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I think I can explain in a 


moment to the gentleman from Wisconsin that it weuld be 
highly improper for Congress to undertake to authorize the 
purchase of a particular tract of land. My proposition was 
to do the very thing that is evidently in the mind of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac], to wit, to leave it open to 
the world so that anybody who has land adjacent to the 
landing field can come in and one owner can bid against 
another just as was the case with Fort Bliss. In that bill 
they specified a particular tract of land to be purchased for 
$366,000. By an amendment which I offered myself we threw 
it open to the world. Various landowners came in and bid 
against one another and we bought 900 more acres of land 
at a saving of over $250,000. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Does not the gentleman mean 


not less than 66 acres? 


Mr. McSWAIN. Oh, yes. I will agree to that. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McSWAIN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The report that accompanies the bill shows 


it is not intended to open it to the world. A particular piece 
of land is contemplated. It says that an option was taken on 
this tract of land for $100,000. 


Mr. McSWAIN. I did not write the report, but that is the 


principle of legislation that I am seeking to enforce. I agree 
to the suggestion of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Coorer] 
that it be amended to read “ not less than 6624 acres.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. The report of the War Department con- 


tains this language: 


I am pleased to {nform you that the acquisition of this tract, If it 
ean be accomplished without direct charges against the already limited 
War Department apprepriations, is very desirable from a military 
standpoint. 


In the original form of the bill that was true; but In its 
present form it is not true. It is an authorization which, when 
it finally is appropriated for, will stand as a direct charge 
against the “ already limited War Department appropriations.” 
I submit that the report shows that the department, if they 
read the bill, would be opposed to it in its present form. I ask 
the question whether, if this bill passes, it will be satisfactory 
to and be understood by the gentleman from Arkansas that it 
is merely an authorization? 

Mr. RAGON. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And in the event that the department does 
not include it in its estimates, if it thinks other items are of 
more importance, as it intimates here is the case, if he would 
feel the Appropriations Committee was obliged to recommend 
the appropriation? 

Mr. RAGON. I feel the same as the gentleman does on that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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Mr. RAGON. Tf the gentleman is going to object, I want to 
say something else about it, 

Mr. BEGG. I shall give the gentleman ail of the time he 
Wants to say anything, but I shall have to object. 

Mr. RAGON. Do 1 understand that the gentleman will 
object anyway? 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think that land is worth $1,600 an acre 
in Little Rock. I think it is a poor business deal for the 
Goverument. We just authorized the Army to sell $10,000,000 
worth of property last week, and here is a bill permitting them 
to spend money, and they want to go and buy 66 acres of land 
for S1LO00,000, 


b4 


Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman permit me to explain it? 
Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 
Mr. RAGON, 1 asked the gentleman the other day, and I am 


not quoting auything but that which is proper 


Mr. BEGG. Oh, the gentleman can go ahead and tell the 
whole story. I am sorry that my friend from New Jersey, 
Mr. Perkins, is not here; if he were here, I would leave the 


responsibility to him. 

Mr. RAGON. I have been trying to leave it to him for 
two weeks, though it is not his fault any more than it is mine. 
At the suggestion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Brac] and 
the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Perkins] that this per- 
haps was an exorbitant price, I wrote to several bankers 

Mr. BEGG. Let me make this suggestion: Mr. Perkins 
knows two things much better than I do. He knows real 
estate, because he is in that business. He knows real-estate 
values in the proxingity of a large city like New York. He 
knows more about aircraft perhaps than any of us. Let us 
pass this over until next consent day and see if he will not be 
here. I can not let it go by at this time, but if Mr. Perkins 
says that it ought to go by I shall not object. 

Mr. RAGON, If the gentleman is going to object, of course, 
I shall have to do that, but at the suggestion of the gentleman 
I wrote down to the head of every banking institution in Little 
Rock, including the Federal reserve, and I have their letters 
and would be very glad to show them to the gentlemen. 

Mr. BEGG. Ob, I could get the same thing from every busi- 
ness man in Sandusky if I wanted to sell 60 acres of land to 
the Government for $100,000. I will let this go by if the 
gentleman will guarantee the Government the same per acre 
value for the 400 acres that they have to sell there. 

Mr. RAGON. But it has been already sold. They have sold 
property down there that the citizens of Little Rock. bought 
and paid $300,000 for, and the War Department and the Budget 
Director both thought it was nothing more than right and 
justice for them to use a part of the purchase price of the 
Picron plant in buying these 66 acres that the War Depart- 
ment so badly needs. 

Mr. BEGG. They ought to have kept some of the land we 
let them sell last week. 

Mr. RAGON, They could not do it. That is 5 miles out 
in the country, and it is not fit for landing purposes. 

Mr. BEGG. If my friend PERKINS says that it ought to puss, 
I shall not object, but until I can see him I shall have to 
object. I thought he would be here to-day. 

Mr. RAGON. Let me understand. I do not want this bill 
to go to the foot of the calendar. The gentleman can make 
what order he wants if he does not send it down to the foot 
of the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman has had his hearing 

Mr. RAGON. IT ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice and retain its place 
on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
quest of the gentleman from 
The Chair hears none, 

THE AGRICULTURAL PROBLEM 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks 
unanimous consent to extend his own remarks in the Recorp. 
Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, last Thursday during general de- 
bate I made some suggestions for the handling of the agricul- 
tural problem. My attention was called Saturday to the follow- 
ing ouotation from the New York Herald-Tribune’s account of 
my remarks: 

In the World War period he was in Washington associated with 
Ilerbert Hoover in the Food Administration. Mr. Forr’s close asso- 
ciation with Secretary of Commerce Hoover leads to the impression 
that indirectly he was speaking for the Coolidge administration when 
he presented bis program, 








Is there objection to the re- 
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My purpose in making the speech was to show to the East 
that the problem was both real and national and to the West 
that easterners were awakening to that fact. It can not be 
necessary for me to assure the House that the responsibility 
for suggesting an administration plan on so important a sub- 
ject would never be delegated to a new Member. In order that 
there may be no question in any outside mind upon this point, 
however, I wish to state without reservation that the plan was 
drawn in its entirety by myself and was submitted to the 
House without suggestion from or approval by Mr. Hoover 
or any other administration representative or responsible Ke- 
publican leader. 

At the same time I can not deny that my association with 
Mr. Hoover has provided a high and continuing inspiration for 
serious and sympathetic effort to contribute toward the solution 
of the farm problem. 

FISIIERIES OF ALASKA 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill H. R. 9210, Calendar No. 211, be allowed to take 
its place at the foot of the calendar. 

» The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.| The Chair hears none. 
TITLE TO POST-OFFICE SITE AT DONORA, PA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(Hf. R. 252) to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to 
accept title to a site for the post office at Donora, Pa., which 
excepts and reserves natural gas and oil underlying the land. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask a question and 
I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tres- 
PLE] asked me to look after the bill, he being called home on 
Saturday. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is this somebody trying to give a site? 

Mr. BEGG. No: in Donora, Pa., when the town site was 
sold the man who made the deed reserved all minerals, coal 
and oil, and then in the deed provided nobody could ever drill. 
When they came to sell to the Government—this does not cost 
a cent—the Government found out it could not get a clear 
title. There was that reservation and it has prevented drilling 
or mining. And all this bill does is to permit the Secretary of 
the Treasury to take title. 

Mr. BLANTON. Subject to that? 

Mr. BEGG. To the old reservation. 

Mr. BLANTON. The old reservation permitted entry for 
the purpose of drilling’ b 

Mr. BEGG. No; it is an absolute prohibition against drilling 
or mining. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Government accepts this subject to 
the warranty alone, would it be possible for the holders of the 
original title ever to come in and do any drilling? 

Mr. BEGG. No; they are precluded by the deed they gave. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is in error. The reply 
to the gentleman's query is whether the original owners could 
mine under the surface. Yes; they can under the laws of 
Pennsylvania—— 

Mr. BLANTON. The original owner could. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from New York will accept 
the statement of Doctor Temple, whom we know will not de- 
ceive any of us, he made the flat statement that when the man 
who donated the land for the town site made the reservation 
of mineral, oil, and coal, he also put in a proviso they never 
could establish either mining or drilling. 

Mr. BLANTON. Any of the vendees? 

Mr. BEGG. Nobody. That is the statement. The gentle- 
man knows how it is in a town where they mine under tie 
town and have cave-ins and all of that. The man who do- 
nated this tile for Donora provided that he and nobody else 
in the future could ever mine under that title. 

Mr. BLANTON. I have a city in my district, Breckenridge, 
Tex., where every other town lot has a drill on it for an oil 
well, pumping, and so forth. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. This is coal, different from a 
mining proposition, 

Mr. BEGG. You can not even sink an oil and gas well in 
the corporate limits. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. And if you undertake to mive 
coal that runs near the surface—— 

Mr. BEGG. It can not be done. 

Mr. BLANTON, I shall not object on the statement of 
Doctor TEMPLE. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield for 
a question? Of what advantage would be a reservation of the 
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eriginal grantor unless If there should be a violation he could 
go in and exercise the right of mining there? What use is the 
reservation if he can not do that? 

Mr. BEGG. The man, of course, is dead and gone long ago, 
and the reservation was to protect the little city in the future 
from anybody coming in and undermining the town. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. As I understand it, I will say 
to the gentleman from Ohio—and my understanding comes 
from the reading of this report and this letter from Secretary 
Mellon, which contains the following: 


Reference is made to the request coutained in your letter of the 
2ist ultime for report in connection with H. R. 252, to authorize 
the Secretary of the Treasury to accept a title for a site for a post- 
office at Donora, Pa., which excepts and reserves natural gas and 
oil underlying the land. 


Of what use is such a reservation unless under such condl- 
tions as would enable somebody to avail himself of it? If 
there is a violation of the conditions, in ninety-nine cases out 
ef one hundred the original grantor or his vendee or heirs has 
the right to go on that. 

Mr. BEGG. I will answer the gentleman from Wisconsin 
in this way: I have some property in my State that I can 
vse, according to the provisions of the deed, only for a specilic 
purpose, and I must erect a certain type of building on it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Gh, no. 

Mr. BEGG. Let the gentleman wait for just a moment. The 
original owner evidently had pride in the fact that he was 
setting aside this land for a town site, with the reservation in 
the deed to the holders of it that under no consideration or at 
any time could there be drilling or mining on that property. 
Ordinarily if a man buys a lot, it is his; and I can @rill on it, 
perhaps in the city of Washington, but elsewhere not. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This provides for acquisition 
ef a site, and reserves all natural gas and oil underlying the 
site, but it provides that no well shall be drilled. 

Mr. BEGG. That is in the original transfer. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the next owner should get 
the land, he might dig in under. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose you had sold me a piece of property 
with a reservation in it and I transfer the land to another 
man and he would transfer back to me. How could you 
abrogate the provision in the deed that there should be no 
drilling? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. It appears from the statements 
of the department and the postmaster that all land in that 
section where Donora is situated are subject to the reserva- 
tion covering the underlying oil or gas. 

Mr. BEGG. It is only for the purpose of use and beauty. | 
The original man wanted to preserve the beauty of the city by 
keeping out of it oil derricks. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Is not the purpose of this bill solely to | 
ferce the Government to acquire a piece of property that has | 
some qualification? 

Mr. BEGG. Certainly. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Under the Jaw the Government would not 
have the right to do that. This is to make a transfer with 
these reservations. That is all this bill does, and that is all 
there is in it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Is the title perfect that has 
reservations? 

Mr. STEPHENS. You can not get a title in any other way. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. This is the first time in my 
experience that I have known the Government of the United 
States to accept anything on which to erect a public building 





Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield right 
there? 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. The Government then can never own outright 
its post-office site in Donora, because every foot of land there, 
according to the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Tempter}, 
has that reservation on it. In 1918 we appropriated $75,000 for 
the building and site. We never will get it unless we permit 
the Secretary of the Treasury to accept title with this reser- 
vation. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Why could not the State of 
Pennsylvania or the State legislature pass an act excepting 
sites to be owned by the Government of the United States for 
a public building? 

Mr. BEGG. I can not answer the gentleman. I would like 
to have the opinion of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Evviorr]. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. There is nothing peculiar about this. . This 
is not the first time this question has come up. The Govern- 
ment has heretofore accepted titles of this kind in many in- 


except a title in fee simple, without any reservation whatever encroached upon by the post-office building or its approaches as afore- 
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stances in the mining country. The fact ts that in many 
of these places the mineral right is owned by one person and 
the surface right is owned by someone else. That is the case 
in Donora, Pa., where the surface rights may be held by one 
set of owners and the mineral rights by another. There is only 
one way we can get title to the ground for the use of this post 
office, and that is a title with this clause in it. The Government 
has accepted titles of this kind in numerous cases heretofore, 
sae that is the only kind of a title the Government can get 
ere. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tien of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provision of the public building act, ap- 
proved March 4, 1913 «(37 Stat. p. 876), which authorized the acquisi- 
tion of a suitable site for a post office at Donora, Pa., be, and the same 
hereby is, amended by adding the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may, tn his discretion, 
accept a title which excepts and reserves all the natural gas and oil 
underlying the said land, but provides that no wells shall be drilled 
on the same for either, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


FEDERAL BUILDING SITE, CENTERVILLE, IOWA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3971) to correct and perfect title to certain lands and 
portions of lots in Centerville, Iowa, in the United States of 
America, and authorizing the conveyance of title in certain 
other lands, and portions of lots adjacent to the United States 
post-office site in Centerville, Iowa, to the record owners thereof, 
by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to convey by quitclaim deed to the 
record owners of the north 50 feet of lot 4, block 3, Shield's addition 
to the city of Centerville, Lowa, all the right, title, and interest of the 
United States of America, in and to a strip of land off the rear of the 
post-office site in said city; such strip to extend along the south side 
of said site and abutting on said lot 4, and be of sufficient width, ap- 
proximately 8 feet 4 inches, to include all that portion of said site that 
is encroached upon by the residence standing on the north 50 feet of 
lot 4 aforesaid: Provided, however, That the city of Centerville, in 
order to correct an apparent street encroachment by the said post office 
or its appreaches, and to confirm and establish the lot lines of the said 
site as at present laid out and occupied, shall vacate and convey to the 
United States a strip of land off the south side of West Maple Street 
adjacent to the said post-office site, which site is known and deseribed 
as lot 1 and the east half of lot 2, block 3, in Shield’s addition to Cen- 
terville, Appanoose County, Iowa, such strip to extend along the entire 
north side of said site and be of sufficient width, approximately 8 feet 
4 inches, to include all that portion of West Maple Street apparently 


said, 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


PUBLIC LANDS IN THE CITY OF ALTUS, OKLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 9559) granting certain public lands to the city of Altus, 
Okla., for reservoir and incidental purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That lot 12, section 4, lot 2, section 9, lot 8, see- 
tion 10, and lot 6, section 28, townsbip 5 north, range 20 west, Indian 
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meridian, Oklahoma, containing approximately 60.76 acres, be, and the 
same are hereby, granted to the city of Altus, Okla., for reservoir and 
incidental purposes, upon condition that the city shall make payment 
for the land at the rate of $1.25 per acre within two years after the 
approval of this act: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the 
United States all oil, coal, or other mineral deposits found at any time 
in the land and the right to prospect for, mine, and remove the same 
under such rules and regulations as the Secretary of the Interior may 
prescribe: Provided further, That the grant herein is made subject to 
any valid existing claim or easements, and that the lands hereby 
granted shall be used by the city of Altus, Okla., only for reservoir or 
fucidental purposes; and if the lands or any part thereof shall be 
abandoned for such use, said lands or such part shall revert to the 
United States, and the Secretary of the Iuterior is hereby authorized 
and empowered to declare such a forfeiture of the grant and to restore 
such premises to the public domain if at any time he shall determine 
that the city has for more than one year abandoned the land for the 
uses herein indicated, and such order of the Secretary shall be final 
and conclusive, and thereupon and thereby said premises shall be 
restored to the public domain and freed from the operation of this 
grant. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


EASEMENT ON PUBLIC LAND IN NEBRASKA CITY, NEBR, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
9832) granting an easement on public land to Legion Post No. 8, 
Nebraska City, Nebr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. More- 
HEAD] if he would be willing to accept an amendment to this 
bill that does not change it in any way, in my judgment, but 
makes it a little plainer. On page 2, at the end of line 5, make 
it a period instead of semicolon, Strike out line 6 and line 7 
down to the word “ Provided,” and then on page 2, line 11, 
after the word “act,” insert: 


or if sald building is used for any other purpose than herein set forth. 


It merely is specific in its reversal to the United States. I 
think it was intended that in case the building was not used 
for that purpose it should go back to the United States, It 
seemed to me there was a question at stake, and this amend- 
ment does not change the use of the building in the least. 

Mr. MOREHBAD. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and empowered to grant an easement to American 
Legion Post No. .8, of Nebraska City, Nebr., for the use, without 
expense to the United States, of a strip of land off the Federal build- 
ing site fronting 72 feet on the south side of First Corso Street, and 
extending southwardly, of that width, along the east side of Ninth 
Street, 120 feet, to the public alley bounding said site on the south, 
being all of lot 6 and the west 24 feet of lot 5, in block 92, Nebraska 
City, Nebr., for the purpose of erecting theyeon a building for the use 
as a meeting place by the American Legion Post No. 8, of Nebraska 
City, Nebr., and the local National Guard companies of the State of 
Nebraska; said easement to continue so long as such building shall 
be used for the purpose stated: Provided, however, That said easement 
shall cease and determine, and the custody and control of said parcel 
of land shall revert to the United States if said building is not erected 
thereon within five years from the date of this act: And provided fur- 
ther, That the design and construction of the said building shall be 
approved by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment: At the end 
of line 5, strike out the semicolon and insert a period. Strike 
out line 6 and line 7 down to the word “ Provided,” and then 
on page 2, line 11, after the word “act,” insert “or if said 
building is used for any other purpose than herein set forth.” 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Ohio offers an amend- 
ment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brac: Page 2, line 5, after the word 
* Nebraska,” strike out ‘the semicolon and insert a period. Strike out 
all of line 6 and line 7 down to and including the word “ stated,” and 
in line 11, after the word “act,” strike out the colon, insert a comma, 
and add “or if said building is used for any other purpose than herein 
set forth.” 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
was read the third time, and passed. , 
Mr. MOREHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend the title 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska offers ay 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Marcu 29 


Mr. MOREHEAD moves to amend the title, as follows: Strike out the 
words “Legion Post No. 8” and insert in Meu thereof the words 
“Adam Schellinger Post No, 8, American Legion, Department of Ne- 
braska.” 


The motion was agreed to. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


DONATION OF LAND TO THE CITY OF JUPITER, FLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (11. 
R. 8903) to donate to the town, municipality, or city of Jupiter, 
Fla., for park purposes, the abandoned tract or tracts of land 
formerly used as a life-saving station. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill retain its place at the foot of the calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the bill may be passed without prejudice and 
retain its place at the foot of the calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman from Florida 
[Mr. Sears] that I am objecting to a number of these bills 
through policy. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. I yield. If the gentleman from Ohio has 
no objection to it, I withdraw my objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I have an objection to it as it is. I want to 
ask the gentleman from Texas and also the gentleman from 
Florida what they would think of this amendment. Strike out 
everything after section 1 and then insert: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior shall cause the sald lands 
described in section 1 to be appraised and when said appraisal has 
been approved by him he shall cause the above-described lands to be 
sold at public auction to the highest bidder on such terms as he may 
prescribe, at not less than the appraised value thereof, first having 
given not less than 60 days’ public notice of the time, place, and 
terms of sale immediately prior to such sale by publication in at least 
one newspaper having a general circulation in the section of the 
country in which the lands are situated and in such other newspapers 
as he may deem advisable. If the above-described lands are not sold 
because of lack of bidders then the Secretary of the Interior shall be 
authorfzed to sell the same at private sale for cash at not less thau 
the appraised value. 


Would the gentleman from Texas object to that amendment, 
and also the gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think it is a good amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. What does the gentleman from Florida think 
about it? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. If the gentleman will put in a previ- 
sion that not less than 5 acres shall be reserved for park 
purposes 

Mr. BEGG. I will say to the gentleman from Florida, I 
will not agree to put that in. I can not understand why tlie 
United States Government should buy or donate a 5-acre park 
for this town. They do not do that for any town in my State 
of Ohio, and consequently I think they should sell all of it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my objection be- 
eause I think the gentleman can get his amendment through. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman from Florida will accept my 
amendment then I shall not object. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman from Ohio does not 
understand Florida. Of course, in Florida we are used to hav- 
ing the Government impose on people from Georgia and Ohio 
and other places. 

We have already sold in Florida over $3,000,000 worth of 
land and this money has gone into the United States Treasury. 
We are trying to reserve parks and I think after selling over 
$3,000,000 worth of land, and after having given to Michigan 
something like 1,500 acres of land at $1.25 an acre for park 
purposes, that 5 acres is not unreasonable. 

Mr CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Florida yield? 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman from Florida misunder- 
stands my purpose in rising. I want to support the gentleman. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I did not object to the Michigan Dill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to suggest to the gentleman from 
Ohio this consideration. If the Government wants to seii this 








jand in Florida, haste perhaps would be the essence of the 
transaction before the Florida bubble shall burst. 
Mr. BEGG. I am perfectly willing to let them sell it. 
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these committees or both of them should be represented on the 


Board of Visitors others should not be entirely precluded, 
Last year I was placed on the Board of Visitors, and 1 en- 


Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman from Michigan need | joyed the experience. I think, perhaps, I did a little good. 


net worry about Florida. We have been living for a good 
many years without much assistance from the Government, and 
while a good many people from Michigan would like to see the 
hubble burst, people from Michigan and Ohio are still wise 
enough, some of them, to go to Florida. . 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to say to the gentleman from Flor- 
jda that after listening to his colleague talk about how much 
money they have made, as well as listening to the gentleman 
himself a time or two state how rich they are and what a 
wonderful place it is to live in, I think they should be a little 
embarrassed in asking the Government to give them 5 acres 

and. 
on SEARS of Florida. We have listened to the people of 
Ohio and other States begging and have given them so much 
we have ceased to be modest. 

Mr. BEGG. You have never given Ohie 5 cents. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Let me suggest to the gentleman from 
Ohio that this not only would reserve 5 acres for park pur- 
poses but for school purposes and other public purposes, and 
it appears to me that now would be a good time to sell this 
land. 

Mr. BEGG. I am in favor of selling it. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. And without intimating that there 
may be any deflation in land values, I think it would sell better 
when the Secretary of the Interior cuts it up into lots as the 
law provides. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think the United States Government 
wants to go into the retail business of a realtor. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. That is what is provided and I would 
say to the gentleman I think it would sell better if there was 
reserved something for public purposes. 

Mr. BEGG. I suspect if we were to allow it to be divided 
up, the net return to the Federal Government would be several 
thousand dollars less than it would be if sold in one tract. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the gentleman is in error there be- 
cause if you are going to sell this land as one large tract, it 
will only be possible for some big concern to go down there 
and bid on it, whereas if you cut it up into lots, the little fellow 
will have a chance to bid. In addition to that, I would like to 
eall the gentleman’s attention to the necessity of giving this 
small town of Jupiter some ground on the seashore. 

Mr. BEGG. They have a mile and a half of such ground. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is in error about that. 
They have not any there. 1 have the map right here. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. I hope the gentleman from Ohio 
will not object. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall not object if the gentleman will state he 
will accept my amendment. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. In fairness to the committee I could 
not accept the gentleman’s amendment. This is not just the 
bill I want. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I shall have to object. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. That is the privilege of the gentle- 
man from Ohio, because if he insists 1 must object to the gen- 
tleman’s amendment. 

Mr. BEGG. Then I object, Mr. Speaker. 


BOARD OF VISITORS, UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9276) to provide for the membership of the Board of 
Visitors, United States Military Academy, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, 1 would like to ask the gentlemen who are sponsors for 
this bill if they will accept an amendment, on page 2, line 4, 
striking out the words “ and the superintendent of the academy.” 

It seems to me when the Board of Visitors make their in- 
spection of the ncademy there should be no notice given to the 
superintendent, so they can inspect the camp just as it is run 
every day and not find it on dress parade, with everything pre- 
pared for their visit. I see no necessity of informing the super- 
intendent of visits. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I may say to the gentleman—— 

Mr. BEGG. I would like to ask the gentleman a question 
ahead of that, if I may. Why limit the membership on the 
Board of Visitors to two committees of the House? A member 
of some other committee may be just as much interested, and 
ho doubt is. I think while it is perfectly proper that either of 
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Under this provision I would be forever foreclosed. There 
is no money in it. I did not even put in my expense account 
personally. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman could not, under the law. 

Mr. BEGG. Yes; I understand you can. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It says here that you can not. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I am not sponsoring this 
bill, but I do not see here the gentleman who prepared the 
committee report. As one who is very much interested in the 
matter and as one member of the committee, I am glad to 
answer all the questions I can. My impression was that this 
bill was to bring the provisions of law now existing as to 
visitations of the Military Academy up to date. As a matter 
of fact, as I understand, there has been no regular visitation 
recently. 

Mr. BEGG. I think there is a visitation every year. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I was under the impression it had 
been rather neglected 

Mr. BEGG. No; my colleague here from Maryland last 
year—— 

Mr.. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will yield, that 
was the Naval Academy. This is with respect to the Military 
Academy. 

Mr. BEGG. Does not the same apply to the Military 
Academy? When I said I was on the Board of Visitors, I had 
reference to the Naval Academy. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. If the gentleman will yield, I think 
the situation has been a little different. Apparently, the exist- 
ing law provides in reference to the Military Academy at 
West Point that the visit must be made during the sessions of 
Congress, and it has been difficult to find Members who are 
willing to go while Congress is in session. Consequently, 
there has been great difficulty in having anybody-—— 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. If the gentleman will permit, I know 
that the chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. Morin], has made several trips up there, and is 
constantly watching the situation. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, if the gentlemen will 
permit me to give an answer to the two questions, answering 
first the question of my colleague from New York in regard 
to the superintendent of the academy being notified, as a for- 
mer inspector general myself, I think the principle the gentle- 
man suggests is a very good one, that there should not neces- 
sarily be an advance notice of an inspection. 

The most effective inspections are those that are made un- 
announced. Therefore, so far as I am personally concerned, I 
see no objection to the proposed amendment. 

With regard to the suggestion raised by the gentleman from 
Ohio, it is a fact, as I understand it—and I say it with some 
little deprecation because I have not been very closely in touch 
with it—but as I understand the practice of the Board of Visi- 
tors, a regular visitation to West Point by a committee of Con- 
gress has been rather neglected in the last few years. And 
this measure is for the purpose of reestablishing that salutary 
practice. I do not suppose that anybody will controvert the 
proposition that there is no Government activity which may 
be more properly visited by Members of Congress than the 
Military Academy at West Point, not only for the benefit of the 
academy but for the benefit of the visitors who can not fail to 
derive an inspiration from their visit to that inspiring Govern- 
ment activity. 

The basis of this bill is a provision of existing law in an ap- 
propriation act of 1912, as a basis; but it adds to it a pro- 
vision that members of the Committee on Appropriations shall 
be included in the personnel of the board, which practice has 
not been followed heretofore. 

Mr. BEGG. May I be permitted to ask the gentleman a 
question? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman will indulge me a 
minute before he puts another question 

Mr. BEGG. This is not another question: it is the same 
question from another angle. I agree that we ought to visit 
this institution officially and I agree with the gentleman from 
New York that there ought not to be any blowing of trumpets 
to announce our coming. But does not the gentleman believe 
that the Board of Visitors ought not to be composed wholly 
of members of the Military Affairs Committee? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I think there might well be a repre- 
sentation from outside. 

Mr. BEGG. I concede that, but I believe the House ought 
to have its membership represented on it. 
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Mr. WAINWRIGHT. TI can see no reason why it should | 
be restricted to members of the two committees. I think it 
would be a good plan to have one or two members from the 
general membership of the House. Heretofore it was the pur- 
pose to visit the academy only at the time of commencement 
when everything was on dress parade and it was more or less 
of a function. The intention now is that the committee shall 
not be restricted to that time but that the board shall visit 
the acrdemy during the period of academic work so that they 
cil make a veal inspection. I think we all agree that a real 
inspection can be much better made at some other time than 
duriug commencement exercises. 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will yield I would like to 
ask him when was the practice changed. When I was a mem- 
ber of the Military Affairs Committee we went not at com- 
mencement time but during the working vear just as the gen- 
tleman says is anticipated under this bill. When was that 
practice changed? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. As T understood, the visitors for the 
Jasi few years have visited during commencement time. 

Mr. TILSON, I served on the board twice and we always 
wenl during the term veer and not at commencement time. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman from Connecticut will 
recognize that I stated in the beginning that I was endeavor- 
ing in the absence of the sponsor of the bill to make the best 
explanation £ could. 

Mr. BEGG. What would the gentleman say about an amend- 
ment to this effect: On page 1, line 5, strike out the word 
“seven where it says “seven members of the Committee on 
Military Affairs of the House,” and insert the word “three”; 
ond then in line 7, after the word “ Representatives” insert 
“and four Members of the House appointed by the Speaker.” 
In other words, give the body of the House a representation. | 
1} do not think it best to centralize everything in a few com- 
mitiees and leave the rest of us out in the cold. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. LI will state that I am not authorized 
to speak for the Committee on Military Affairs that reported 
the bill in this form. It is within the discretion of the House 
to do us it sees fit. Personally 1 am inclined to broaden out 
the personnel, 

Mr. CILSON. If the gentleman will yield, what is the pur- 
pose of sending these men to West Point? Is it to give them a 
pleasant junket? Is not the only purpose, the real purpose, of 
sending them there to gain information for legislation here- 
after, for legislation and appropriation? I think it is well to | 
broaden it so as to include members from the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations, but I can see no reason for broadening it 
s0 us to send n miscellaneous assortment of Members of the 
Ileounse who are not on either committee, It seems to me it 
ought to be confined to the legislative Committee on Military 
Affairs and the Subcommittee on Appropriations, 

Mr. STEPHENS. May I say that the Military Committee 
surely has a subcommittee on West Point. 

Mr, BEGG. I think it has. 

iv. STEPHENS. The Naval Affairs Committee has a sub- | 
committee on Aunapolis. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. West Point is included in the sub- | 
committees of the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. STEPHENS. It seems to me that it is the function of 
that subcommittee to visit West Point and investigate. I can 
ree no particular reason why there should be any other. 

Mr. BEGG. My answer to the floor leader and all of the 
others is that I believe the greater the dissemination of in- 
formation and the spread of enthusiasm which can permeate 
this Ilouse membership, the better for the institutions and the 
country. That was my sole reason. So far as that is con- 
cerned, nobody ever need go there. The head of the Military 
Academy will come down here whenever he wants anything. 
Gentiomen need not worry about that. Unless the sending of 
2 committee up there is for more than just to see the institu- 
tien, | think they better stay at home and save the money, 

Mr. STEPHENS. T agree with the gentleman that it would 
probably be good poliey to have members of the House visit 
these pinces and inspect them as much as they can, 

Mr. BEGG. The membership gets a good deal of informa- 
thon and a good deal of the spirit o? enthusiasm. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The broader you make it, the better it is 
for the service. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Perhaps it would be better if we had 
four members from the committee and three from the House. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
from Ohio yield? 

Mr. BEGG. . Yes, 

Mr. SEARS of Florida, I have always found my good friend 
from Ohio very accurate. I served with him a good many 
years. A few moments ago indirectly he indorsed what my 
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good colleague and friend from Michigan (Mr. Cramton] said 
about the bubble bursting in Florida. 

Mr. BEGG. No; I did not say anything about it. I hope 
it does not burst until we get rid of our property. 

Mr. SPARS of Florida. Then the gentleman is in on it? 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, I mean the Government. 

Mr. SEARS of Florida. The gentleman said that the Goy- 
ernment never assisted Ohio. In the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp 
of March 16, 1926, on page 5508, I find a letter from the Treas- 
ury Department dated Washington, February 4, 1926, and 
signed by Garrard B. Winston, Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
addressed to Roserrt G. Simmons, House of Representatives, 
From that letter I find that Ohio has $2,007,260.34, which she 
has had since 1887, and that the Government of the United 
States can not get it. back. 

Mr. BEGG. And the gentleman will also find that Ohio has 
paid for about a third of his highways down there in Florida. 
While the gentleman is looking, he better look for that. I mean 
on the Federal highway scheme. 

Mr. SEARS of Mlorida. The gentleman is less well informed 
than I thought he was, because Florida has practically pail 
for her own roads by bond issues. 

The SPEAKBR. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I shall object unless they are 
willing to accept the amendment which has been proposed so 
that it includes the common herd in the House. I have a 
friend on the Indian Committee who wants to go on this trip. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman from Nebraska will 
yield, we are just trying to formulate an amendment that will 
meet the objection. 

Mr. EDWARDS, Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The regular order is demanded. The regu- 
lar order is, Is there objection? 

Mr. BEGG. With the understanding that they will accept 
the amendment there will be no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk 
will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the Board of Visitors to the 
United States Military Academy shall consist of five members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the Senate, seven members of the 
Committee on Military Affairs of the House of Representatives, and 
five members of the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Rep 
resentatives, to be appointed by the respective chairmen thereof; the 
members so appointed shall visit the United States Military Academy 
at least once annually at such time or times as the chairmen of said 
committees shall appoint, and the members from each of safd commit- 
tees may visit said academy together or separately as the respective 
chairmen of said committees may elect; and the superintendent of the 
atademy and the members of the Board of Visitors shall be notified of 
such date by the chairmen of the said coramittees: Provided, That 
members chosen by the respective chairmen of the said committees 
who have been reelected to the Senate or House of Representatives 
may continue to serve as members of the Board: of Visitors and visit 
the United States Military Academy notwithstanding the expiration of 
Congress. The expenses of the members of the board shall be their 
actual expenses while éngaged upon their duties as members of said 
board and thelr actual expenses of travel. 


Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amendment, 
which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Beca: Page 1, line 5, strike out the word 
“geven " and insert in Lieu thereof the word “ five.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ‘ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BEGG. Also the following amendment, Mr. Speaker: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Brac: Line 7, page 1,- after the word 


“ Representatives” insert “and four other Members: of the House to 
be appointed by the Speaker.” 


The SPEAKER. The question fs on agreeing to the amend- 
ment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amen- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuarpta: Page 2, line 4, after the semi- 
colon, strike out the words “and the superintendent of the academy. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
went, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Buanron 
“travel,” strike out the 
« provided, That only one 
authorized herein.” 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask recognition on that, 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT 
Mr. BLANTON. I want to speak for a moment myself, and 

then I will yield. The Military Academy is right up here on 

the Hudson not very far from New York. It is not so very far 
from here. You can reach it in two days easily from Wash- 
ington in an automobile. Members go there both by train and 
by automobile. A great many Members go there. They are 
always received courteously. We are here providing for an 


: Page 2, line 
insert a 


14, after the word 
period, and the 


visit 


colon 
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following: | 
for any one calendar year shall be | 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? | 


official visitation by a subcommittee from the Committee on | 


Military Affairs, a subcommittee from the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, a subcommittee from the Senate, und a subcom- 
mittee from the general membership of the House, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT The gentleman is wrong about it, en- 
tirely wrong. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know there is a provision in this bill 
which affects some four different subcommittces, because the 
provision says they may divide themselves up and go whenever 
they please, separately if they desire, sccording to the will of 
the chairman. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
rect a misapprehension ? 

Mr. BLANTON. I can read the English language, and that 
is what the bill says. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. The gentleman is wrong. 

Mr. BLANTON. Does not the bill say they can go separately 
if they want to do so? 

Mr. WASNWRIGHT. That they can go as separate com- 
wittees, that is to say as the representatives of the two House 
committees at the direction of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. For instance the subcommittee from the 
Committee on Appropriations can go if it wants to, can It not? 
Yes: and the subcommittee from the Committee on Military 
Affairs can go separately if it desires? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. A subcommittee from the Senate can go 
by itself if it wants to, can it not? And the four Members 
the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Bree] has provided for in his 
amendment to be appointed by the Speaker can go by them- 
selves if they want to under the provisions of this bill. There 
are four different committees which can visit the academy. 

Mr. GRAMTON,. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. BLANTON. I think one visit a year is enough. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 1 think the gentleman should change 
his proposed amendment in this respect, that no member of this 
Board of Visitors may visit the academy under the authoriza- 
tion of this act more than once. 


Will the gentleman allow me to cor- 


Mr. BLANTON. That is what I am trying to do. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But the gentleman does not do it. 
Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman offer that as a sub- 


stitute? 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I do not care to mutilate the bill. I 
think that suggestion is preferable if the gentleman is going 
to insist upon his amendment. 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, to meet the objection of the 
former Assistant Secretary of War I ask unanimous consent to 
modify the amendment so that it shall read: 


Provided, No member provided for herein shall visit said academy 
officially more than one time during any calendar year under this 
xuthorization. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


Now, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA, 


Will the gentlersan yield for a moment? 
Mr. BLANTON. I am ready to yield the floor. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I want to point out something. 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Morin], I know goes up to West Point 
at least once a month, and surely the gentleman does not want 
to take his official character away. 

Mr. BLANTON. There is nothing to keep him from going. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. 
and looks after things and goes at his own expense. 

Mr. BLANTON. I do not think it is necessary that each 
visit be official—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows in the summer time 
it is an entirely different condition at the Point from at this 
time. There are the drills and—— 


The | 
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Mr. year 
enough. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


BLANTON. I think one official visit each is 


lage 2, line 14, 


a comma, 


after the word strike out 
add the “That no Member 
authorization shall visit said academy officially more than 


any calendar year.” 


The SPEAKER. 
ment. 


“ travel,” 
following 


the period, 
under this 
once during 


insert and 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 


The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I offer 


another amend- 


ment. In line 7, page 1, change the word “five” to “ three.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

lage 1, line 7, strike out the word “five” and insert in leu 
thereof the word “ three.” 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 


propose that amendment. There are just five members on the 
subcommittee that is in charge of the War Department appro- 
priation bill, and if the entire committee wishes to go there 
surely they ought to be allowed to do so. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. My purpose in offering the amendment 
wes to xvoid the enlargement of the membership of the com- 
inittee, 

Mr. TILSON. I do not think that matters, and it seems to 
me that the five members of the subcommittee having in charge 
this military appropriation bill ought to go if anybody gues; 
the whole subcommittee ought to go, and it seems to me the 
gentleman ought to withdraw his amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. My experience in these things has been 
that the difficulty is in getting enough to go. It is doubtful 
if we ever get five to go at one time, but they ought to have 
the right to go. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the amendment is with- 
drawn. The question is on the engrossment and third reading 
of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
wis read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wis ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SANTA BARBARA, 


ANGELES, SAN BERNARDINO, AND CLEVELAND 
NATIONAL FORESTS 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


(Ll. R. 4070) to provide cooperation to safeguard endangered 
agricultural and municipal interests and to protect the forest 
cover on the Santa Barbura, Angeles, San Bernardino, and 
Cleveland National Forests from destruction by fire, and for 
other purposes. ‘ 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
unless some gentleman wunts to say something on the bill, 1 
am going to object to its present consideration. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETCHAM. 1 object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


The Clerk will report 
the next one. 


SCHOOL LANDS IN THE STATE OF IDAHO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint reso- 
lution (H. J. Res. 171) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to approye the application of the State of Idaho to certain lands 


/ under an act entitled “An act to authorize the State of Idaho 


He goes as chairman of the committee | 


to exchange certain lands heretofore granted for public-school 
purposes for other Government lands,” approved September 22, 
1922. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resviution, 


The Clerk read as follows: 
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Joint resolution (IT. J. Res. 171) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to approve the appli ion of the State of Idaho to certain 
lands under an uct entitled “An act to authorize the State of Idaho 
to exchan; certain lands heretofore granted for public-school pur- 
poses for other Government lands,” approved September 22, 1922 
Wher under an act of Congress entitled “An act to authorize the 

Siate of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted for public- 

school purp : for other Government lands,” approved September 22, 

1022. scoretary of the iluterior was authorized to exchange certain 

linds referred to and deseribed in said act with the State of Idaho for 

other lands theretofore granted to the State and subsequently included 
within the boundaries of the national forests; and 
Whereas under a decision of the Supreme Court of the State of 

Idaho it appears that the exchange of lands authorized can not be 

earricd into effect; and 
Wherens the said land, in pursuance of action of the Secretary of the 

Tuterior, is not now subject to entry under any law: Therefore be it 
Lesolved, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized to approve the application of the State of Idaho to apply 
the to ony or all of the State grants not heretofore satisfied, 
in quantity sufficient to complete such grants, and in part satisfaction 


said lands 


of the schoolland grant to the State In lieu of lands to which the 
Stale hos not acquired tithe because of withdrawals for mineral or other 
purpose , 


With a 
Pa 


committee amendment, as follows: 


strike out the word “said” and after the word 
“lands ” “described in an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
State of Tdaho to exchange certain lands heretofore.granted for public- 
school purposes for other Government lands,’ appreved September 22 


1922.” 


on 


line 5, 


insert 


The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The commitice amendment was agreed to. 

The SPBAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third rcading of the resolution as amended. 

The resolution as amended wus ordered to be engrossed and 
rend a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speuker, I move to strike out the three 
“whereases ” which appenr in the resolution. That will make 
it appear in better legislative form. 

Mr. SPEAKER. Without objection, the “ whereases” will 
stricken out. 

Mr. BLANTON. By saying “the whereases’ 
each one of these paragraphs? 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes; those 
clause, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
page 2? 
Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 
Mr. BLANTON, That 
down to line 1 on page 2? 
Mr. FRENCH. That is right; from the title of the resolu- 

tion down to line 1 on page 2. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the “ whereases” will 
be stricken out. 

There was no objection. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the joint resolu- 
tion as amended was passed was ordered to be laid on the 
table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 

ASSISTANT TREAWURER OF THE UNITED STATES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(TI. R. 10128) to change the title of Deputy Assistant Treasurer 
of the United States to Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States, 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

he SPEAKER. 
the next one. 

MINING OF POTASH ON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(ll. R. 5243) to promote the mining of potash on the public 
domain. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
1 notice that this is a department bill, in which certain amend- 
ments have been inserted by the committee. Can the gentle- 
yuan from Oregon [Mr. Stnnort] give us some information as 
to the attitude toward those amendments? 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


he 
, 


do you mean 


three, down to the enacting 


Under the enacting clause down to line 1, 


is, from the title of the resolution 


I object. 


Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 
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Mr. SINNOTT. The department is favorable to the amend. 
ments. The first amendment was in the bill. The bill passed 
the House at the last session of Congress, and this is prac- 
tically identical with that bill. Judge Finney was present 
when the amendment was perfected. I may say that he sug- 
gested another amendment which I have here and which I wii 
offer. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not going to object, but I want to 
suggest to the gentleman from Oregon that section 5 involyes 
a type of legislation that is not very satisfactory; in fact, | 
do not know that it is possible for you to legislate so that a 
certain section of the bill will include deposits of potassium. 
If so, it would be a very easy way to produce potassium. 
Iiowever, the sections as amended, if you purport to do that, 
ought to be set out; but I am not going to object on that 
ground. 

Mr. SINNOTT. It is a sort of omnibus section, carrying all 
of the precautionary provisions contained in the oil leasing act, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


* Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior {s hereby au- 
thorized, under such rules and regulations as he may prescribe, to 
grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit which shall give 
the exclusive right to prospect for chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, 
borates, silicates, or nitrates of potassium in lands belonging to the 
United States for a period of not exceeding two years: Provided, That 
the area to be included in such a permit shall not exceed 2,560 acres 
of land in reasonably compact form: Provided further, That the pros- 
pecting provisions of this act shall not apply to lands and deposits in 
or adjacent to Searles Lake, Calif., which lands may be leased by the 
Secretary of the Interior under the terms and provisions of this act. 

Sec, 2. That upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of 
the Interior that valuable deposits of one of the substances enumerated 
in this act has been discovered by the permittee withig the area 
covered by his permit, and that such land is chiefly valuable therefor, 
the permittee shall be entitled to a lease for any or all of the land 
embraced in the prospecting permit, at a royalty of not less than 2 
per cent of the quantity or gross value of the output of potassium 
compounds and other related products, except sodium, at the point 
of shipment to market, such lease to be taken in compact form by 
legal subdivisions of the public land surveys, or if the land be not sur- 
veyed, by survey executed at the cost of the permittee in accordance 
with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. That lands known to contain valuable deposits enumerated 
in this act and not covered by permits or leases shall be held subject 
to lease by the Secretary of the Interior through advertisement, com- 
petitive bidding, or such other methods as he may by general regula- 
tions adopt, and in such areas as he shall fix, not exceeding 2,560 
acres; all leases to be conditioned upon the payment by the lessee of 
such royalty as may be fixed in the lease, not less than 2 per cent of 
the quantity or gross value of the output of potasslum compounds and 
other related products, except sodium, at the point of shipment to 
market, and the payment in advance of a rental of 25 cents per acre 
for the first calendar year or fraction thereof; 50 cents per acre for 
the second, third, fourth, and fifth years, respectively; and $1 per 
acre per annum thereafter during the continuance of the lease, such 
rental for any year being credited against royalties accruing for that 
year. Leases shall be for a period of 20 years, with preferential right 
in the lessee to renew the same for successive periods of 10 years 
upon such reasonable terms and conditions as may be prescribed by 
the Secretary of the Interior, unless otherwise provided by law at the 
expiration of such periods. In the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior the area involved in any lease resulting from a prespecting 
permit may be exempt from any rental in excess of 25 cents per acre 
for 20 years succeeding its issue, and the production of potassium 
compounds under such a lease may be exempt from any royalty in 
excess of the minimum prescribed in this act for the same period. 

Sec. 4. That prospecting permits or leases may be issued under the 
provisions of this act for deposits of potassium in public lands, 
also containing deposits of coal or other minerals, on condition that 
such other deposits be reserved to the United States for disposal under 
appropriate laws: Provided, That if the interests of the Government 
and of the lessee will be subserved thereby, potassium leases may 
include covenants providing for the development by the lessee of 
chlorides, sulphates, carbonates, borates, silicates, or nitrates of 
sodium, magnesium, or calcium, associated with the potassium de- 
posits ledsed, on terms and conditions not inconsistent with the 
sodium provisions of the act of February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 
437). 

Sec. 5. That the general provisions of sections 1 and 26 to 33, 
inclusive, of the act of February 25, 1920, entitled “An act to pro- 
mote the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, oil shale, gas, and sodium on 
the public domain,” are made applicable to permits and leases under 
this act, the first and thirty-seventh sections thereof being amended 
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to include deposits of potassium, and section 27 being amended so 
as to prohibit any person, asso iation, or corporation from taking or 
holding more than one potassium permit or lease in any one State 
during the life of such permit or lease. 

Suc. 6. That the act of October 2, 1917 (40 Stat. L. p. 297), en- 
titled “An, act to authorize exploration for and disposition of potas- 
sium,” is herelyy repealed, but this repeal shall not affect valid claims 
existent at date of the passage of this act and thereafter maintained 
in compliance with the laws under which initiated, which claims may 
be perfeeted under such laws, including discovery. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 3, line 11, after the word “ leases’ 
this act.” 

Page 4, in line 7, after the word “ magnesium,” insert the word 
“ aluminum,” 

On page 4, line 11, after the parenthesis insert a colon and the follow- 
ing language: “Provided further, That where valuable deposits of min- 
eral now subject to disposition under the general mining laws are found 
jn fissure veins on any of the lands subject to permit or lease under 
this act the valuable minerals so found shall continue subject to the 
disposition under the said general mining laws, notwithstanding the 
presence of potash therein.” 

On page 4, Hine 24, after the word “ potassium,” strike out the comma 
and the remainder of line 24, all of line 25, and on page 5 strike out 
Hnes 1 and 2. 


insert the words “ under 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Mr. Sperker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oregon offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

Tbe Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Stnnotr: On page 5, line 5, after the 
word “affect,” insert the following: “ pending applications for permlts 
or Jeases prior to January 1, 1926, or.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
wis laid on the table. 
GENERAL LEASING ACT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7372) to amend section 27 of the general leasing act 
approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Yhere was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That section 27 of the general leasing act ap- 
proved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437), is hereby amended 
to read as follows: 

That no person, association, or corporation, except as herein pro- 
vided, shall take or hold coal, phosphate, or sodium leases or permits 
during the Ilfe of such leases or permits in any one State exceeding 
in aggregate acreage 2,560 acres for each of said minerals; no per- 
son, association, or corporation shall take or hold at one time oil or 
gas leases or permits exceeding in the aggregate 7,680 acres granted 
hereunder in any one State, and not more than 2,560 acres within 
the geologic structure of the same producing of] or gas field; and 
no person, association, or corporation shall take or hold at one time 
aunvy interest or interests as a member of an association or associa- 
tions or as a stockholder of a corporation or corporations holding a 
lease or leases, permit or permits, under the provisions hereof, which, 
tegether with the area embraced in any direct holding of a lease or 
leases, permit or permits, under this act, or which, together with any 
other interest or interests as a member of an association or associa- 
tions or as a stockholder of a corporation or corporations holding a 
lease or leases, permit or permits, under the provisions hereof 
for any kind of mineral leases hereunder, exceeds in the aggre- 
gate an amount equivalent to the maximum number of acres of the 
respective kinds of minerals allowed to any one lessee or permittee 
under this act. Any interests held in violation of this act shall be 
forfeited te the United States by appropriate proceedings instituted 
by the Attorney General for that purpose in the United States dis- 
trict court for the district in which the property, or some part thereof, 
is located, except that any ownership or interest forbidden in this 
act which may be acquired by descent, will, judgment, or decree may 
be held for two years and not longer after its acquisition: Provided, 
That nothing herein contained shall te construed to limit sections 18, 
18a, 19, and 22 or to prevent any number of lessees under the pro- 
visions of this act from combining their several interests so far as 
May be necessary for the purposes of constructing and carrying on the 
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business of a refinery, or of establishing and constructing as a com- 
mon carrier a pipe line or lines of railroads to be operated and used 
by them jointly in the transportation of ofl from their several wells, 
or from the wells of other lessees under this act, or the transporta- 
tion of coal: Provided further, That any combination for such pur- 
pose or purposes shall be subject to the approval of the Secretary 
of the Interior on application to him for permission to form the 
same: And provided further, That {f any of the lands or deposits 
leased under the provisions of this act shall be subleased, trustced, 
possessed, or controlled by any device permanently, temporarily, 
directty, indirectly, tacitly, or in any manner whatsoever, so that they 
form a part of, or are in anywise controlled by any combination in 
the form of an unlawful trust, with consent of lessee, or form the 
subject of any contract or conspiracy in restraint of trade in the 
mining or selling of conl, phosphate, oll, ofl shale, gas, er sodium 
entered into by the lessee, or any agreement or understanding, writ- 
ten, verbal, or otherwise to which such lessee shall be a party, of 
which his or its output is to be or become the subject, to control the 
price or prices thereof or of any holding of such lands by any indi- 
vidual, partnership, association, corporation, or control, in excess of 
the amounts of lands provided in this act, the lease thereof shal! be 
forfeited by appropriate court proceedings. 

With the following committee amendment: 

lage 3, line 11, after the word “ coal,” insert: “or to increase the 
acreage which may be acquired or held under section 17 of this acts 
Provided further,” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


ALLOTMENT TO LIVING CHILDREN ON THE CROW RESERVATION, MONT, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(1. R. $313) to allot living children on the Crow Reservation, 
Mont. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Sccretary of the Interior is hereby anu- 
thorized to allot lands in severalty to children of the Crew Trthe, now 
living, not heretofore allotted, from any suitable lands belonging to the 
tribe now available for allotments, or which may become available, 
including any Crow lands heretofore opened to entry and sale: Pro- 
vided, That the areas allotted shall be as authorized by the general 
allotment act of February 8, 1887 (24 Stat. L. p. 388), as amended, 

Sec, 2. All minerals, including oil and gas, on any of the lands 
allotted hereunder are reserved io the tribe, and may be leased for 
mining purposes in the same manner as other allotted lands of the 
reservation on which the mineral rights are so reserved: Provided, 
That the form of patent shall be as prescribed in the general allot- 
ment laws, and there shall be included therein all Hens and other 
charges against these allotments the same as provided in the Crow 
allotment act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 751). 

Sec, 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
£5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, of the tribal funds of 
the Crow Indians of the State of Montana for surveys aud other ex- 
penses connected with the allotments to be made hereunder. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
PAYMENT OF INSURANCE PREMTUMS FOR PROTECTION OF INDIAN 

PROPERTY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9099) authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe of 
Indians for payment of insurance premiums for protection of 
the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and hail. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, if there is going to be some 
objection, I make the point of no quorum. It is now quarter to 5. 

Mr. BEGG. I do not think the gentleman wants a call of 
the House. Will he not withhold his point for the present? 

Mr. BLANTON. There is to be some other business trans- 
acted after we get into the House. The Speaker has promised 
to recognize a gentleman over here, and you want to quit by 
5 o'clock, do you not? 

Mr. BEGG. We are in the House now? 
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The SPEAKER. 
his polnt of order? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman withhold it for a 
moment / 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

KEPERENCE OF A BILL 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement 
touching the reference of a DIL introduced this morning, 
Hiouse bill 10820, by the gentleman from New York { Mr. 
Mitaus!. The bill is 


To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed Claims Com- 


I insist on the point of order of no quorum, | 
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Does the gentleman from Texas Insist on | mittee want it done, so why can it not be done by unanimons 


| 


mission, the payment of certain claims of German nationals against 
the United States, and the return to German nationals of property 


held by the Alien Property Custodian, 


Ii is evident that there are two committees which have juris- 


diction over certain portions of this bill, the Committee on | 
Ways und Means and the Committee on Interstate and Foreign | 


Commerce. The Chair has consulted the chairmen of these 


committees and other members, and has arrived at an under- 


Standing which he thinks will facilitate the consideration of 
the matter. 

The Chatr understands the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce does not waive its jurisdiction in the mat- 
ter, but some arrangement will be made for the two comumit- 


ees to cooperate » Chair refers the bill to the Com- | ts. : ” 
tees to cooperate, and the ee eee _ will Georgia be handicapped in the passage of the bill, whether 


mittee on Ways and Meany 
ADDITIONAL JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN GEORGTA 

Mr. LARSEN. Mr. Speaker, on March 5 L introduced a bill 
seeklug to create a new judicial district in Georgia. This bill 
was referred to the general Judiciary Committee and to the 
Department of Justice for consideration and report. A subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the Judiciary this morning held 
hearings on the bill, and at the request of the subcommittee I 
am reintroducing the bill with an amendment transferring one 
division to another district. There are also a few other minor 
amendments suggested. I did this at the suggestion of the sub- 
committee. 

The subcommittee meets to-morrow morning at 9.30 o'clock 
and will consider this bill when reintroduced and reprinted. 
The Department of Justice also asked me to rush the matter, so 
they could get a copy of the bill to-morrow morning. We have 
had a good deal of publicity in Georgia on the bill and we want 
to retain the number that the bill now bears. Its number now 
is 10055. 1 wish to ask unanimous consent that this bill be 
given a star number 10055 and reprinted under that number. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia’ 

Mr. BEGG. I reserve the right to object, for the purpose of 
getting some information from the Speaker. Can we do this 
without violating every rule of the House. 
understand it, are indieative of the number of bills since the 
beginning of the Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BEGG. In a moment. If there is no mix-up liable to 
come from this procedure, so far as LT am personally concerned, 
I do not think | would object, but [ can not see any reason why 
this should be done, because if some one should ask for the bill 
by the number of 10055 they would be liable to get the old bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair to his knowledge has never seen 
this procedure attempted before. Of course, the Chair thinks 
it could be done by unanimous consent, and does not care to 


These numbers, as I | 
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consent? 

Mr. BEGG. Then if we send down to the document room for 
If. R. 10055 we are liable to get the old bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. If you sent for star 
would get this new bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from Georgia yield for 
a question? 

Mr. LARSEN. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Why would it not serve the convenience of 
every one, without creating confusion, if consent was given fo, 
the reprinting of this bill for the use of the committee, showing 
the amendments that the gentleman desires, and then when th: 
comunittee makes its report, they will report the original bill with 
such amendments as they desire. Why is not that sufficien; ° 

Mr. LARSEN. That would be confusing, I will say to the 
gentleman from Michigan, and I do not see why there shoui: 
be any objection. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LARSEN. I yield to the gentleman from Mlinois. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I think it would facilitate mat- 
ters if the gentleman would withdraw his objection. 

Mr. BEGG. I have not made any objection. I simply want 
to know whether we are going to get into all kinds of troubl« 
about this or not. 

Mr. YATES. All we are trying to do is to help Georgia get 
through its bill here. 

Mr. BEGG. Let me ask the gentleman a question. 


nuinber 10055 you 


Wherein 


this bill has the number 10055 or 10056? 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman will perhaps think this a 
rather funny answer, but I think the bill is so well known iu 
Georgia that it goes by that number. 

Mr. BEGG. If they are so used in Atlanta to it that they eo 
by its number instead of its name, I will not object, in view 
of that explanation. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will yield, what is the 
necessity of introducing a new bill? Why can it not come out 
of the committee with the gentleman's amendments as com- 
mittee amendments? 

Mr. LARSEN. We have already had one number, and we 
do not want to get too many numbers. There is no safety in 
numbers in Georgia in a matter of this kind. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why could it not be reported out with 
committee amendments? 

Mr. LARSEN. I do not see that it will hurt anything to 
handle it in this way. It is really the same bill, and all we 
want to do is to retain the same number. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, regular order. 

Mr. LANKFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
object 

The SPEAKER. The regular order has been demanded. Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

THE MERITS OF THE TAX BILL 


Mr. THOMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Green] may be permitte«| 
to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech that 
he made on March 10 over the radio cn the merits of the new 





revenue law. 


express an opinion as to whether it should or should not be | 


done. 

Mr. BEGG. Tam not asking the Chair to express an opinion. 
I am just asking the Chair if the numbers are not assigned in 
a particular order, and the bill gets this number of 10055 be- 
cause it is the ten thousand and fifty-fifth bill introduced. 
Undoubtedly this would make two bills of that number. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? . 

Mr. BEGG. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON, Every time there is a mistake in a printed 
bill it is reprinted under a star number and keeps its own 
number. 

Mr. BEGG. This is not a mistake in the printing of the 
bill. This is a new bill, and every committee in amending bills 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimons 
consent that the gentleman from Lowa [Mr. GREEN] may extend 
his remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech that he made 
over the radio on March 10. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN of Iowa. Under leave to extend my remurks, 
granted upon request of my colleague, Mr. THompson, of Ohiv. 
I herewith present an address which I delivered over the radio 
on Mareh 10, 1926: 


I do not care to discuss the authorship of the revenue bill just 


, adopted, although I had considerable to do with it myself, nor shal! 
| IT make any comparison of the bill with the original Mellon plan. 


does the very thing every day that the gentleman has stated | 


here, 

Mr. BLANTON, But this is simply for the purpose of meet- 
ing some objections that some members of the committee have 
to it, as T understand it, and TI also understand that the chair- 
man of the committee wants it done, the members of the com- 


The merits of the new bill must be determined upon its own provi- 
sions, which I wish to briefly explain and hope to be able to amply 
justify this evening. 

The occasion of the bill was a surplus of revenue, and, having more 
revenues than was necessary to carry on the Government, it neces: 
sarily followed that taxes ought to be reduced. This was apparent a 
year ago, and accordingly I made preparations in advance of this 
Congress for a plan of tax reduction to be presented to it. In order 


to carry out this purpose arrangements were made whereby the Ways 
and Means Committee should meet in advance of the session of Con- 
gress, prepare a revenue bill to be presented to the House, and bave 
, It passed by the House before the Christmas holidays. 


All of these 
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arrangements were fully carried ont. The Ways and Means Com- 
mittee met and had hearings, at which were represented people of all 
classes, including business men, representatives of labor and farm or- 
canizations, tax experts, and noted economists. After hearing their 
views the Ways and Means Committee spent about five weeks in prepa- 
ration of the bill, which was introduced in the House on the opening 
vay of Congress and passed the House on schedule time. This un- 
precedented action enabled the Senate to take up the bill and have 
it adopted by both Houses in time for the reduction in the income 
taxes to apply to the returns which are now being made on the taxes 
of last year. 


Coming now to the nature of the bill as finally passed, I would sary to pay the tax and sue to get it back. 


eiy that, in the main, it is the House bill, although there was one 


provision of the Senate bill which was inserted, to which I was very | 


mech opposed and to which I shall refer further on. ‘The bill reduced 


taxes ip an amount variously estimated from $350,000,000 to $400,- | 


000.000, depending upon the year for which the estimate is made, for 

Il the effects of the bill will not be felt by the Treasury until several 
vears after its enactment. This large reduction, made within two 
vears of other large reductions in taxation, shows the economy of the 
present administration and the disposition of Congress to, as rapidly 
as possible, lessen the burdens of taxation upon the people. 

In olden times taxes were imposed in such a manner that they were 
paid almost entirely by the poor and those of moderate means. Gradu- 
ally it has come to be seen that this method not only impoverished the 
individual but rendered ‘him no longer capable of production, and 
thereby decreased the total wealth of the State, and that in the long 
run greater revenue could be derived from «a more just and merciful 
as wel as a more enlightened policy of a more equal distribution of the 
burdens of taxation. The modern doctrine is that taxes should be 
imposed in accordance with ability to pey. In these days it ought to 
be upparent that taxes should not be imposed in such a manner as to 
increase the burden to those who are already struggling to meet what 
we now consider the necessaries of life or to unduly limit oppoertu- 
nities for education and social improvement. For the State to do so 
js to injure its greatest and best asset—a useful and productive citizen, 
Moreover, such a course se decreases buying power as to depress busi- 
ness. On the other hand, taxes upon business may easily be made so 
cnerous as to discourage enterprise and actually hinder production, 
thereby injuring not only the taxpayer but the whole Nation. Even 
the most wealthy ean be taxed until the inducement to preserve and 
increase their capital is lest. Such action is always economic folly. 
At the same time It must be kept in mind that wealth can not be acecu- 
mulated without the protection of the Government, and in proportion 
av it has been aecumulated the greater the benefits which have been 
received by its owners. Here again is justification of the principle 
that taxcs should be laid in accordance with ability to pay. 

The great merit of the present bill is that it follows this principle, 


| Was to obtain for the several States the opportanity 


which is at once humane, scientific, and in accordance with sound | 


ceonomics. It neither oppresses the poor or the man of moderate 
menns, nor does it make excessive demands upon the wealthy. No 
citizen can rightly complain that he is unduly burdened by the taxes 
of this bill. for it impeses no tax upon anyone which he can. not 
easily pay. Two million three hundred thousand people of small means 
have found their income taxes removed entirely. A married man with 
an income of $4,000 finds his income tax has been redneed about 75 
per cent. A married’ man with an income of $5,000 will find bis tax 
reduced about 60 per cent. 

Mueh has been said about the bill being a rich man’s bill. The 
income taxes on the extremely wealthy have been greatly lowered, 
but as long as we permit the issuance of tax-exempt bonds (to which 
I am very much opposed) it is difficult to enforee high rates of 


surtaxes when there are so many avenues of escape. Moreover, there | 


are few who advocate or believe in a system of taxing the rich when 
we have no need of the revenue, 

These great reductions in the income tax made it impossible to 
make reductions in other taxes which otherwise might seem advisable. 
No reduction could be made in the corperation taxes unless more 
money was raised from the income tax than is provided in the bill, 
and if the rate on corporation profits had been lowered, it would have 
merely resulted in those who held corporate securities paying more 


| growing at the rate of about $200,000,000 a year. 
consist principally of personal property——that is, stocks, 


in their income tax, It may be said that the tax on corporation | 
profits instead of being lowered is raised, but this arises from the | 


repeal of the capital-stock tax on corporations, this tax being shifted 
over to the tax on profits. Under this plan some corporations will 
pay less and others more but the most of the corporations about the 
same. I did not favor the plan, as I thought the rates on small 
corporations should be lowered, but it makes little difference in the 
final result. 

Many other taxes were greatly reduced or repealed. The so-called 
nuisance taxes have been entirely abolished. Stamp taxes have mostly 
been taken off. The exemption for admission taxes has been raised 
te inelude tlie 7T5-cent tickets. The only consumption taxes left are 
these om luxuries, like tobacco, and semiluxuries, like automobiles. 
The tax on the latter bas been greatly reduced, so that on the 
cheap automobiles the tax. is little more than nomimal. Al owners of 
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automobiles new get back more benefit in the Federal appropriations 
for good roads than is paid through the automobile taxes 
tion on earned incomes was extended up to $20,000 
as J] think, because earned 


The reduc- 
very properly, 


incomes are something that can not he 
hidden and always pry taxes to the full amount. 


Besides this, the 
man who is earning his ineome is to 


a certain extent using up his 
capital, for when his physical and mental vitality is gone his income 
ceases, 


Some taxes were greatly simplified, and a joint commission was 
created to determine what could further be done tn this direction. ‘The 
taxpayer that has been ilk gally assessed will no longer find it neces- 
Under the new law he can 
take an appeal directly to the Bourd of Tax Appeals, and proceedings 
will be suspended until his appeal is determined. 


The time for making 
additional assessments has been shorteued. 


It ought to be limited to 
two years, but until the bureau gets nearer up with its work this can 
not be done. 

The great contest on the bill arose over the estate taxes. For more 
than a year a strong movement, supported by active propaganda and 
well financed, has been 


gving on for the repeal of the Federal in 
heritance taxes, 


The object of many who supported this movement 

to use the in- 
heritance tax so as to increase their revenues and decrease the property 
taxes which now so heavily oppress the 


farmer and other owners of 
real estate everywhere. 


This purpose was entirely legitimate, but the 


ultimate object of the vast majority of those whe were seeking the 


repeal of Federal estate taxes was to do away with all inheritance 
taxes, This appeared very plainly when they came to give their reasons 
for their opposition to the Federal inheritance tax in the hearings 
before the committee, The State of Florida had already abolished the 
inheritance tax and was advertising that fact far and wide as a 
preminm or bonus for the extremely wealthy to take up a nominal 
residence within its borders and thereby escape all inheritance taxes 
whatever. Other States were preparing to follow the example of 
blorida, and it became evident that if the Federal inheritance tax was 
abolished that no State conld impose more than a nominal tax on 
large estates, for if they did an easy method of escape was provided 
through a change of residence. All this fitted in with the plan of 
those who sought to abolish all inheritance taxes whatever, and the 
first movement in the game wags to get rid of the Federal inheritance 
tax. Congress, however, wisely, as I think, refused to abolish the 
Federal inheritance tax under these conditions, but in order to prevent 
duplication of Federal and State inheritance taxes it did provide that 
the State inheritance taxes would be 


credited upon the Federal tax 
to the extent of SO per cent thereof. 


This plan enables the various 
States to make use of the inheritance tax and also the Federal Govern 
nrent to derive some revenue therefrom, as it should. 

The considerations which support the estate tax are so numerous 
that I will not undertake to state any but some of the most important 
at this time. It does net operate in any way to check ambition, 
initiative, or efficiency. Nothing is more absurd than to say that it is 
a tax on the dead. It is not a tax on the dead; it is a tax on the 
living, who have received something for nothing—a tax upon luck and 
good fortune rather than on work either of the hand or the brain. ‘The 
inheritance tax is a fair tax, for it only asks wealth to pay its fair 
proportion of taxes, and it always leaves an abundance for those who 
have been the recipients of the bounty of the decedent. The stories of 
the bardships it bas inflicted, so far as the Federal tax is concerned, 
have never been substantiated by any facts, even under the heavy tax 
of the present law. Still less is anything of that kind likely to occur 
under the rates of the new bill. There is an exemption of $100,000, 
and the next $50,000 only pays a tax of $500. An estate of $10,- 
000,000 would pay an average tax of only a little over 13 per cent. 
This country has far more estates of great magnitude than any other. 
One estate alone, if we consider all that is possessed by the family, is 
These great estates 


bonds, and 
mortgages—which during the lifetime of the owner have largely escaped 


taxation. There can be no more just and equitable tax, and if it is 
abolished, the revenue that is now raised thereby must be produced 
from direct taxes on property, which always adds to the cost of living 
and bears unfairly and disproportionately on the poor and those of 
smali means. Another very important consideration is that the only 
practical method of reaciting tax-exempt securities—the issuance of 
which I would prevent if I cowld—is through the inheritance tax. 

Many men of great wealth have been paying little or no tax to 
support the National Government, that of their State, their county, 
their city, or their sehools. In such cases their estates at least should 
pay something. There is nothing in the claim that the Federal Gov- 
ernment does not need any money from this tax. About the only fault 
that’ could, be found with the present bill is that it reduces taxes too 
much and may not leave enough revenue for the proper functioning 
of the Gevernment. It: would be perfectly easy aud impose no bard- 
ship on anyone to raise from inheritance taxes a much larger amount 
than the new. bill will preduce from that source, and if im the future 
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{t should he found necessary to levy any additional taxes we could 
easily raise a much larger sum by this method without the payment 
being felt by any except those who would already have far more 
money than they could put to any legitimate use. ; 
Tyere is one provision in the new bill to which I strenuously ob- 
Jected. This was the retroactive provision which reduced the taxes 
on estates coming under the 1924 law to the rates provided under 
the 1¢21 act It was seid that the rates of the 1924 act were too 
hich aad that the estates that caime within the two years covered 
by It oyght not to pay a higher rate than those under the previous 
law, a8 Well as a much higher rate than those coming under the new 
law Time does not permit me to state my objections to this pro- 
vision lt was the only one to which I had serious objections, 
although there were other respects In which I would have changed 


the 4etat's of the bill if I had been writing it alone. The bill is a | 


compposiic of the views on taxation of a number of men who had 
been engaged in studying that subject for many rears It was the 
best that could be obtained under the circumstances out of the con- 
flict between the House and the Senate. On the whole, it is a good 
bill, and will be of great benefit to the American people. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. BLANTON] ; 


makes the point that noe quorum is preseut. 
ADJOURNMENT 
Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, 1 move that the House do now 
adjourn, 
The metion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 55 
minutes p. m.) the THlouse adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
March 80, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 80, 1926, as reported to 
the tloor leader by clerks of the several committees : 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- | 


serve act, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities In general (HI. R. 7895). 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

Proposing the withdrawal of diplomatic recognition of Mex- 
fico until such time as the policies and conduct of the said goy- 
ernment in relation 1o educational and religious institutions of 
all creeds and nationalities justify a resumption of relations 
(Il. Con. Res. 14). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 


Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining | 


industry. 
COMMITYTER ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 


To provide for the acquisition of a site and the construction 
thereon of a fireproof office building or buildings for the House 
of Representatives (HL R. 9009), 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the Chicago 
River. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communicatiens 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 


416. A communication from the President of the United | 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations | 
for the Department of Commerce for the fiscal year ending | 
June 80, 1926, amounting to $445,000 (H. Doc. No. 285); to the | 


Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

417. A letter from the Public Printer, transmitting a list of 
miscellaneous papers and records in the Government Printing 
Office which have no permanent value or historical interest 
and for the destruction of which authority is requested; to the 
Comnittee on Disposition of Useless Executive Papers. 

418. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimates of appropriations 
for the Department of the Interior for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1926, amounting to $10,785,400 (H. Doc. No, 286); to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, 


RECORD—IIOUSE 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
| Mr. GREEN of lowa: Committee on Ways and Means 
| H. R. 10501. A bill to repeal section 806 of the revenue 9.+ 
| of 1926; without amendment (Rept. No. 694). Referred to th. 

Committee of the Whele House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MICHENER: Committee on the Judiciary. HH. R. 8ii9 

A bill to amend an act entitled “An act to establish a uniform 
system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” approved 
| July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
| thereto ; with amendment (Rept. No. 695). Referred to ih. 
Ilouse Calendar, 

Mr. JOLNSON of Washington: Committee on Immigratio: 
and Naturalization. S. 8662. An act creating the offices of 
assistants to the Secretary of Labor; without amendmen: 
(Rept. No. 697). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4001 
A bill to relieve persons in the military and naval services of 
the United States during the war emergency period from ¢laims 
for overpayment at that time not involving fraud; without 
amendinent (Rept. No. G98). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. HH. R. 4532. 
A bill to create a national military park at Cowpens battle 
ground; with amendment (Rept. No. 699). Referred to the 
Commiitee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 
| Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. HI. R. 10827. 
| A bill to provide more effectively for the national defense by 
increasing the efliciency of the Air Corps of the Army of the 
United States, and for other purposes; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 700). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
Tlouse on the state of the Union. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on Indian Affairs. TI. R. 84556. 
A bill for the relief of Gagnon & Co. (Inc.) ; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 696). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1537, 
A bill for the relief of Rebecca R. Sevier; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 701). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. TI. R. 1983. 
A bill for the relief of John J. Waters; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 702). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 4614. A bill to correct the military record of George 
Adams: with amendment (Rept. No. 703). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. RK. 
| 6148. A bill to correct the military record of William J. Bodi- 
_ ford; with amendment (Rept. No. 704). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. f. 
6790. A bill for the relief of Philip A. Hertz; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 705). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 10226. A bill to correct the military record of John I. 
Daley; without amendment (Rept. No. 706). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. MORROW: Committee on Claims. 8S. 554. An act for 
the relief of Frank Grygla; with amendment (Rept. No. 707). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CELLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 4193. A bill for 
the relief of the Rochester Merchandise Co.; with amendment 
| (Rept. No. 708). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
| House. 
| Mr. BULWINKLE: Committee on Claims. H. R. 10020. A 
| bill for the relief of William Knabe; without amendment 

(Rept. No. 709). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 





CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the Dill (i. 
R. 97385) for the relief of W. H. Ryan, and the same was 
referred to the Committee on War Claims. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 10820) to provide for the pay- 
ment of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commission, the pay- 
ment of certain claims of German nationals against the United 
States, and the return to German nationals of property held 
by the Alien Property Custodian; to the Committee on Ways 
ond Means. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (TL. R. 10821) for the appointment 
of certain additional judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BERGER: A bill (HL. R. 10822) to repeal the espio- 
rn ize act: to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GRIEST: A bili (H. R. 10823) to safeguard the dis- 
tribution and sale of certain dangerous, caustic, or corrosive 
neids, alkalies, and other substances in interstate and foreign 
commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
iInerce, 


ty Mr. KELLY: A bill (1H. R. 10824) to protect the public 








| 


ecainst misbranding of anthracite coal, against loss and injury | 


through passing off on the public, under certain established 
trade names, of coal which does not correspond to the grade 
sizes which have become identified in the public mind by long 
use and adapted to existing grate requirements, and generally 
to prevent such misbranding, uneconomic waste, and unfair 
enhancement of cost in coal consuniption; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LANKFORD: A bill (H. R. 10825) to amend section 
77 of the Judicial Code to create a middle district in the State 
of Georgia, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (TH. R. 10826) for the relief of 
agriculture and providing for the preparation and distribution 
of explosives to settlers for clearing and reclaiming cut-over 
forest land areas; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MORIN: A bill (IL. R. 10827) to provide more effec- 
tively for the national defense by increasing the efficiency of 
the Air Corps of the Army of the United States, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 10828) to enable members of the Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps who have interrupted the course of 
training prescribed in the act of June 4, 1920, to resume such 
training and amending accordingly section 47c of that act; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10829) to authorize the issuance and with- 
holding and secrecy of patents essential to national defense ; 
to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. KUNZ (by request): Joint resolution (II. J. Res. 
217) providing for the observance of the one hundred and fif- 
tieth anniversary of the adoption of the design of the American 
flag: to the Committee on the Library. 

iy Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Resolution (IT. Res. 
193) providing for the consideration of H. R. 4548, for the 
retirement of disabled emergency officers; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. FISH: Resolution (H. Res. 194) requesting informa- 
tion from the Secretary of Commerce concerning the produc- 
tion and cost of anthracite coal; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: . 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Memorial of the 
House of Representatives of the State of Rhode Island, recom- 
mending to Congress the passage of legislation to amend the 
national prohibition act, as supplemented, in respect of the 
definition of intoxicating liquor, provided that said bill be 
emended by adding thereto a referendum clause requiring that 
said legislation shall be referred to the people for vote thereon ; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ALDRICH: Memorial of the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Rhode Island, recommending to Congress 
the passage of legislation to amend the national prohibition 
act, as supplemented, in respect of the definition of intoxicating 
liquor, provided that said bill shall be amended by adding 
thereto a- referendum clause requiring that said legislation 
shall be referred to the people for vote thereon; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 





| 
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By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 10830) to extend the 
benefits of the employer's liability act of September 7, 1916, to 
Julius L. Taylor; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 10831) granting a pension 
to John Harrison Lang; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 10882) granting an increase 
of pension to Joseph M. McGovern; to the Committee on VPen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill 
crease of pension to Mary E. 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 10834) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Rosalia E. Blanchard; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EATON: A bill (HL. 
of pension to Sallie F. Miller; 
Pensions. 

By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10836) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth A. MeDonald; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

ty Mr. HOGG: A bill (HL. R. 10837) 
pension to Harriet Billings; to the 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOLADAY: A bill (II. R. 1088S) granting an in- 
crease of pension to John Bolland; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 10839) for the relief 
of H. A. Cotlield; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Lilinois: A bill (CH. R. 10840) granting 
an increase of pension to Sarah Ann Scott; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LYON: A bill (A. R. 10841) for the relief of John 
Thomas Wilkins; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McKBOWN: A bill (HL. R. 10842) authorizing pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams with a 


> 
>? 


(H. R. 1083" granting an in- 
Upton; to the Committee on In- 


R. 
to 


10835) granting an increase 
the Committee on Invalid 


granting an increase of 
Committee on Invalid 


view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 
By Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan: A bill (IL R. 10843) 


granting an increase of pension to Paulina Harris; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (IL R. 10844) granting a pen- 
sion to Ellen Baget; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 10845) granting an increase 
of pension to Emily E. Cassel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10846) granting an increase of pension to 
Henrietta Stine; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10847) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma J. Poleman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RANSLEY: A bill (H. R. 10848) for the relief of 
Christopher P. Rhodes; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAYBURN: A Dill (IL. R. 10849) authorizing pre- 
liminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams with a 
view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. SCHAFER: A bill (H. R. 10850) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sarah Sloan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10851) granting 
a pension to Mary Kimmel; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10852) to extend the 
provisions of the act of Congress approved May 22, 1920, en- 
titled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classl- 
fied civil service, and for other purposes,” to Svoloman Hop- 
kins; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10853) to extend the provisions of the 
act of Congress approved May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for 
the retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes,” to Axel E. Johnson; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 10854) granting a pension 
to Amelia G. Ballou; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: A bill (H. R. 10855) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah C. Swagert; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 10856) fixing the term of sery- 
ice of Welton W. Pratt during the Civil War; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
1527. Petition of the Board of Regents of the State University 
of New Mexico, opposing Senate Joint Resolution 46, giving 
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consent to an amendment to the constitution of the State of 
New Mexico; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

1528. By Mr. BOWLES: Petition of the city government of 
Chicopee, Mass., protesting against the eighteenth amendment 
und the Volsteuad Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1529. By Mr. BURTON: Petition of Lodge No. 355, Slov. 
Nar. Podp. Drustvo Vstrajnost, Fairpert Harbor, Ohio, pro- 
testing ugainst the adoption of legislation providing for the 
registration of aliens; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

1530. Also, petition of Dyer Corps No. 84, Department of 
Ohio Women’s Relief Corps praying for the passage of the bill 
for the relief of the Civil War veterans and widows; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

1531. By Mr. DAVEY: Petition of 129 citizens of Obie, pro- 
testing against House bills 7179 and 7822, compulsory Sunday 
observance bills; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1532. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Estabrook & Eaten, 
Boston, Mars., protesting against legislation permitting of 
parcel-post shipments of cigars from Cuba; to the Committee 
on the Post Offiee and Post Roads. 

1533. By Mr. GRAHAM: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of ‘Trade, opposing House bill 10,- providing for the metric 
system as a single standard of weights and measures in the 
United States; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

15st. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, 
favoring House bill 3991, prohibiting the sending of unsolicited 
merchandise through the mails; to the Committee on the Pest 
Office and Dost Roads. 

1535. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of Veterans’ Association 
ef Federal Employees, navy yard, New Yerk, urging that more 
Government vessels be sent to that yard to be repaired and re- 
conditioned at that yard; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

1536. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition signed by TS80 citi- 
zens of California, protesting against House bill 7179 or other 
compulsory Sunday observance legislation ; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1537. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of Niagara County Preserving 
Corporation, in opposition to louse bill 10502; te the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1538. Also, petition of New York State Conservation Com- 
mission, re amendment of plant quarantine act; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, 

1539. Also, petition of the Senate of the State of New York, 
in favor of legislation granting increased pensions to veterans 
of the Spanish War, Philippine insurrection, China relief expe- 
dition, and to their widows and minors; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

1540. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of New Mexico Lodge, 
Slovene National Benefit Society, protesting against the Aswell 
bill, to provide for the registration of aliens, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1541. Also, petition of the New Mexico Cattle & Horse 
Growers’ Association, indorsing Senate bill 575, the Gooding 
bill; to the Comnnittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1542. By Mr. OCCONNELL of New York: Petition of Ware- 
housemen’s Association of the Port of New York, opposing the 
passage of Senate bill 66, known as the free port bill; to the 
Comunittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1543. Also, petition of the Custedian Employees, Federal 
Building, Chicago, IL, favering the passage of the Britten bill 
(Tf. R. 5966) ; to the Committee on the Civil Serviee. 

1944. Also, petition of Alexander S. Drescher, chairman of 
the select committee of the Brooklyn Bar Association, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., favoring the passage of House bill 7907 to increase 
the salaries of Federal judges; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

1545. Also, petition of the Gen. George A. Garretson Camp, 
No. 4, Cleveland, Ohio, favoring the passage of House bill 98, 
now House bill 8132, to increase pensions of Spanish war vet- 
erans, their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

146. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Diego, protesting against the passage of House bill 7179 for 
the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1547. Also, petition of certain residents of Escondido, Calif., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, for the com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1548. Also, petition of certain residents of California, pro- 
testing against the passage of House bill 7179, for the com- 
pulsory observance of Sunday ; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
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1549. Also, petition of certain residents of Riverside, € alif., 
protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, for the com. 
pulsory observance ef Sunday; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1550. Also, petition of eertain residents of San Bernardino, 
Calif., protesting against the passage of House bills 7179 and 
7822, and similar bills, for the compulsory observance of Sun- 
day ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1551. Also, petition of certain residents of California, protest- 
ing against the passage of House bill 7179, for the compul- 
sory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 





SENATE 
Turspay, March 30, 19.26 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 27, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. HOWELL obtained the fioor. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Dees the Senator from Nebraska 
yield te the Senator froin Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 





Ashurst Fernald La Follette Robinson, Ark, 
Bavard Ferris McKellar Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fess MeLean Sheppard 
Blease Fletcher MeMaster Shipstead 
Borah Frazier McNary Shortridge 
Bratton George Mayfield Simmons 
Brookhart Gillett Means Smith 
Broussard Glass Metcalf Smoot 
Bruce Goff Moses Stanfield 
Butler Gooding Neely. Stephens 
Cameron Greene Norris Swanson 
Capper Tale y ‘Trammell 
Caraway Harreld Oddie Tyson 
Copeland Harris Overman. Walsh 
Couzens lieflin Pepper Warren 
Cummins Howell Phipps Watson 
Curtis Johnsen Pine Weller 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pittman Williams 
Deneen Kendrick Ransdell Willis 
Edge Keyes Reed, Mo, 

Edwards King Reed, Pa. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 


TRANSFER OF MONTANA ELK TO MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on Saturday last the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsu] offered a resolution making in- 
quiry with reference to the transportation of elk from Mon- 
tana to Massachusetts. I have two references to the matter 
which I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp, 
being statements which give an explanation of the transporta- 
tion and which reply in essence to the inquiry which the Sen- 





ator from Montana made. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The statement and newspaper clipping are as follows: 


Marcu 25, 1926, 
Memorandum re disposal of Surplus elk at the bison range 


The national bison range, near Molese, Mont., was established by 
act of Congress which was signed by President Roosevelt en May 23, 
1908, It was established primarily for placing thereon a herd of buffale 
in order to perpetuate this species of big-game animals which at that 
time was threatened with extinction. The American Bison Society, 
which organization originated the plan for the creation of this preserve 
and were largely instrumental in carrying it forward to success, pre- 
sented to the Government a nucleus herd of buffalo for the range. ‘This 
herd consisted of 37 animals, 34 of which were purchased by the 
bison society with funds amounting to approximately $10,000, which 
were raised by subscription through the combined efforts of the officers 
and members of the soctety, and 3 were donated—2 by jhe Conrad 
estate, from which the other buffalo were purchased, and 1 by Mr. 
Charles Goodnight, of Texas. Three animals frem the Blue Meuntain 
Forest Association herd, New Hampshire, were later donated to the 
range, making a total of 40 animals im the herd. The range was 
fenced during 1909, and the buffalo were turned out on the preserve 
on October 17, 1909, In 1911, 7 elk were taken to the range from 
Jackson Hole, Wyo., and in 1912 and 1913, 14 additional elk were 
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brought to the preserve from Jackson Ifole. In 1916 the elk herd was | mation concerning a matter of public interest. 
increased by the transfer of 26 animals from Yellowstone Park, Deer, 
antelope, and mountain sheep were also placed on the range. The 
deer, antelope, and mountain sheep, however, are comparatively few tn 
numbers, but the herds of buffalo and elk increased very rapidly, so 
that in 1924, 1,808 animals were on the range (an area of approxi- 
mately 18,000 acres, or 29 square miles), including 675 buffalo and 
approximately 500 elk, The range was being overgrazed, and perma- 
nent Injury te the forage on the preserve was threatened by the large 
number of animals feeding thereon. It therefore became necessary to 
reduce the number of animals. We have disposed of some buffalo, but 
as the range was established primarily for the buffalo it was deemed 
ndvisable to remove as many of the elk as possible, and at one time the 
Biologics! Survey considered killing them and selling their meat on 
account of the grent difficulty and expense involved in capturing them, 
llowever, a protest was made to the bureau on behalf of the sportsmen 
of Montana, some of whom thought that the elk should he used for 
restocking purposes in that State. The Biological Survey thereupon 
offered to give all the elk on the refuge to the State of Montana to be 
used for planting on suitable localities in the State, provided the State 
was willing to go to the expense of constructing the necessary fences 
and corrals with which to capture the animals. This proposal was 
carefully considered by the sportsmen of the State, as well as by the 
game commission, I[t was decided, however, that the State was not 
in a position to meet this expense, and the bureau was notified, there- 
fore, that so fur as the State was concerned the elk might be disposed 
of as we saw fit. The game commission, moreover, gave the bureau a 
regular game-farm license; in other words, we were advised that they 
wished to place no obstacle whatever in the way of disposing of these 


An objection 
was made to my request for the immediate consideration of 
the resolution, and it went over under the rule. A recess was 
taken until yesterday and a recess was taken last night until 
to-day, so the resolution could not be laid before the Senate 
as a resolution coming over from the preceding day. Now 
the Senator from Massachusetts presents a memorandum from 
the Secretary of Agriculture in relation to the particular sub- 
ject; that is to say, we get the information which we were 
seeking not in the ordinary way but through the Senator from 
Massachusetts, 

Mr. President, I have no desire to be critical at all in the 
matter. I venture to say that the procedure is not open in 
any wise whatever to the criticism to which it has been sub- 
jected in the public press. I had hoped that the resolution 
would be passed without any objection; that the Department 
of Agriculture would give us the entire facts in the usual and 
regular way, and that the matter would go to the press and 
satisfy the public mind in relation to the subject. 

A representative of the Biological Survey called me on the 
telephone and told me about the matter. His explanation 
seemed to be reasonably satisfactory; but I said it would be 
very much more yaluable to the publie if it came in answer to 
the resolution in the regular way and were allowed to be given 
to the public in that manner. I presume probably the memo- 
randum now offered by the Senator from Massachusetts gives 
all the information which the resolution would have elicited 
if it had been adopted, but I submit that it is not the way to 
do business in this body. 
elk on the bison range, Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, IT. assume the information ts 

When the State of Montana decided that they could not handle the quite as accurate as if the hame of the Senator from Montana 
animals, the bureau thereupon concluded to accept the offer of the | had been attached to it instead of the name of the Senator 
Elk Breeding and Grazing Association, of Middleboro, Mass., to | fron Massachusetts. 
purchase these elk, the entire expense of capturing to be borne by the Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, T desire to make one observa- 
purchaser, It was estimated in January of this year that there were | tion about the criticism offered by the Senator from Montana. 
probably 700 elk in the range, and S88 of these were shipped to Massa- | Included in his resolution was a statement that the elk were 
chusetts in February, 1925. We have not had a complete report | transferred from Montana to the State of Massachusetts. Per- 
from the association regarding expenses incurred in this undertaking, | haps I did not properly interpret the resolution at the time, but 
but it is understood that they have expended something like $15,000 | | had the impression that it was a matter in which the State 
for this purpose. We have been advised by the association that it | was interested. I did not know at the time that the transfer 
intends to sell these elk to public and private parks, zoos, and similar | was made at the request of private inditiduals. I later found 
institutions, using the surplus bulls for meat purposes, and we are upon inquiry that that was the fact, and it seemed to me only 


informed that they have orders for more live elk than they can fur- | fyir under the circumstances that the fact should be made pub- 
nish. This company has a fenced area at Middleboro, Mass., and we | |je¢ly known in the same way the matter was called to the 
understand that the acreage already controlled by the company is sur- | attention of the Senate. 


rounded by large tracts of land that can be obtained at a very low It did seem to me, when the matter was originally brought to 
rate, so that all the land needed to support the animals can be secured | the attention of the Senate through an official request for an 
and they can be taken care of without difficulty. investigation, that it was a matter which the Senator from 
—- Montana could have ascertained very easily if he had per- 
{From the Boston Herald, Sunday, March 28, 1926] sonally communicated with the Department of Agriculture. 
I certainly did not intend to offend against the courtesies of 
the Senate, but it seemed to me that the matter ought to be 
VOICES CHARGES DENIED AT MIDDLEBORO cleared as soon as possible and not drag along and have a mis- 
Wasutncron, March 27.—The fate of the 400 head of elk shipped | understanding continue from day to day. 
recently from a Federal reservation in Montana to Massachusetts was Mr. WALSH. I want to say that I had no desire to have the 
inquired into to-day by Senator WatsH, Democrat, Montana. information for my own private satisfaction or to allay any 
Ife declared he had information that 21 of the animals died en-| curiosity that I had in the matter. I wanted the information 
route and that “all or some of the remaining were slaughtered on | that it might be given to the public. Of course, I could un- 
reaching their destination.” doubtedly have gone to the Department of Agriculture or writ- 


SE, 


DEMANDS INQUIRY ON ELK IN MASSACHUSETTS—MONTANA SENATOR 


Ile introduced a resolution calling on the Secretary of Agriculture | ten a letter to the Department of Agriculture and satisfied 
to report to the Senate. myself, but of what consequence would that be? 





Mr. BUTLER. The Senator would have received the infor- 
MippLERORO, March 27.—The herd of elk brought here for breeding | Mation, and if he afterwards desired to make it public, he could 
purposes from Montana two months ago is in “exceptionally five | have done so. 

condition” and “not one animal has been slaughtered,” Maurice Mr. WALSH. I ask unanimous consent at this time that my 
Jones, treasurer of the Elk Breeding and Grazing Association (Inc.), resolution be laid: before the Senzate. 

told the Associated Press to-night. Mr. SMOOT. What is the resolution? 

“In all,” he said, “we lost just 27 animals from the time we Mr. WALSH. The resolution is one calling upon the Secre- 
started rounding them up in Montana to the present date. Some died | tary of Agriculture to furnish certain information concerning 
on the train, as would be only natural in moving a large number | the shipment of elk from the State of Montana to the State 
of wild animals. The only elk that have been ‘slaughtered’ are two | Of Massachusetts. 
we shot because of injuries they received on the train.” Mr. MOSES. I object, Mr. President. 


= The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 
what debe eaiinnae See aarnmeiin ber ae. to understand Mr. WALSH. I will avail myself of the first opportunity 
‘ 5 ° » SNe , Legg’ s . Ss » ’ 

Mr. BUTLER. I offered for the Recorp a memorandum | ‘0 move that the Senate proceed to the consideration of the 

from the Agricultural Department with reference to the sub- . 

ject matter of the inquiry, which was made by the Senator | LOAN OF TENTS AND CAMP EQUIPMENT TO CONFEDERATE VETERANS 

from Montana on Saturday last, relating to the transporta- REUNION 

tion of elk from Montana to the State of Massachusetts, to Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President—— 

individuals there, and also a newspaper clipping relating to The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 


the same subject. yield to the Senator from Alabama? 
Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Nebraska Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 


[Mr. Hower.) will permit me, this seems to be a rather Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
extraordinary procedure. I introduced a resolution calling | amendments of the House of Representatives to Senate Joint 
upon the Secretary of Agriculture to give the Senate infor- | Resolution 59. This joint resolution grants permission to the 
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Confederate veterans to use Arny cots, bed sacks, and so 
forth, at their reunion, which is to be held in May, 1926. Simi- 
lar joint resolutions have been passed each year by the Sen- 
ate and the House. It is necessary to pass the resolution as 
early as possible. So I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 
the amendments of the House of Representatives and I desire 
to move that the Senate concur in the House amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the House amendments may be read. 

Mr. WARREN. Let the amendments be read so that we 
may sce what they are. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(Ss. J. Res. 59) authorizing the Secretary of War to lend 
3,000 cots, 3,060 bed sacks, and 6,000 blankets for the use of the 
encampment of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
Birminghain, Ala., in May, 1926, which were to strike out all 
after the resolving clause and insert: 


That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized to lend, 
at his diseretion, to the reunion committee of the United Confederate 
Veterans, for use in connection with the Thirty-sixth Annual Reunion 
of the Untted Confederate Veterans, to be held tn Birmingham, Ala., 
on May 18 to 21, 1926, such tents and other camp equipment as may 
be required at said reunion: Provided, That no expense shall be 
caused the United States by the delivery and return of said property, 
the same to be delivered to sald committee at such time prior to the 
holding of said reunion as may be agreed upon by the Secretary of 
War and Val J. Nesbitt, general chairman of said reunion committee: 
And provided further, That the Secretary of War, before delivering 
said property, shall take from said Val J. Nesbitt a good and sufficient 
bond for the safe return of said property in good order and condition, 
and the whole without expense to the United States. 


And to amend the title so as to read: “ Joint resolution au- 
thorizing the Secretary of War to lend tents and camp equip- 
ment for the use of the reunion of the United Confederate 
Veterans, to be held at Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926.” 

Mr. LiEFLIN. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ments of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objeetion to concurring in the House 
amendments, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is en concurring in 
the amendments of the House of Representatives. 

The amendments were concurred in. 


CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND 


My. STANFIELD. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I ask unanimous consent te submit to 
the Senate the fifth annual report of the board of actuaries 
of the civil service retirement and disability fund, accompanied 
by a letter from the Secretary of the Interlor to the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] and a letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions. I ask that these communications may be 
vublished as part of a Senate document, and that a thousand 
additional copies of the document may be printed for the use 
of the Senate document room, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, such reports are printed by the 
Civil Service Commission, are they not? 

Mr. STANFIELD. I think not, 

Mr. SMOOT. Congress appropriates money for that purpose. 
If we begin to print such reports as public documents, every 
department of the Government will be here asking that the 
Senate pay for the printing. It has been a universal rule of 
the House of Representatives and of the Senate not to print 
departmental documents. The departments have the right to 
print them and the money is appropriated for their printing. 
There is no necessity whatever of haying them printed by the 
Senate as public documents. The rule in regard to such print- 
ing is as I have stated. 

Mr. MOSES. What was the request? 

Mr. STANFIELD. 1 have made a request for the printing 
of the report of the board of actuaries of the civil service re- 
tirement and disability fund. 

Mr. MOSES. Speaking for the chairman of the Committee 
on Printing, who is not present, and from my own experience 
as chairman of that committee, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] also having been chairman of that committee at one 
time, I desire to say that the Senator from Utah has exactly 
stated the practice of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator from Oregon that 
if we undertake to establish such a preeedent here there will 
be no end to requests of a similar nature. Three or four years 
ago we discontinued the printing of such reports by the Senate, 
in spite of the pressure which was brought to bear. I have 
no doubt whatever the reports ought to be printed, but the 
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Civil Service Commission has received an appropriation for 
the purpose of printing all such reports. 

Mr. STANFIELD. I will withdraw the request for the 
present. 

Mr. STANFIELD subsequently said: I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have printed in the Recorp a letter from the Secretary 
of the Interior to the chairman of the Committee on Civil 
Service pertaining to the civil-service retirement fund, and a 
letter from the Commissioner of Pensions. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, March 29, 1926, 
Iion. JAMES CovuzENS, 
Chairman Commlitce on Civil Service, 
United Slates Senate. 

My Dear Senaror Couzens: I am transmitting herewith the fifth 
annual report of the board of actuaries of the civil-service retirement 
and disability fund, dated March 24, 1926, containing a valuation of 
the present fund, based on actuarial data compiled during the past 
few months; the cest of certain proposed plans amending the existing 
system; and a plan recommended by the actuaries to correct what 
they believe to be defects in the present system. This is the first 
report based upon what appears to be accurate actuarial data that the 
board has submitted. 

In viewing the conclusions of the actuaries it would seem apparent 
that they are based upon several] hypetheses so closely connected with 
administrative policy that the rule of expediency, as well as mathe- 
matics, should be considered in determining the future of civil retire- 
ment. 

The actuaries base their estimates upon an annual increase in the 
pay roll ef 3 per cent, or about 100 per cent in 30 years, which is 
problematical. 

The mortality tables are those used when retirement was established 
in 1920, and it is probable that the system bas not been in operation 
long enough to determine their authenticity as a basis for accurate 
future estimates. 

So long as the optional retirement feature is maintained, it is ap- 
parent that there is no way of ascertaining definitely the number of 
annuitants who will be added to the roll annually. A fixed age of 
retirement is necessary to accuracy. 

The actuaries apparently base interest accruals upon 4 per cent 
compounded annually, whereas the experience in the past six years 
has shown that a little more than 444 per cent has been realized, and 
it is undersiood that insurance companies and other private fiscal 
agencies secure even a greater return. ‘The basis of 4 per cent ob- 
viously Increases the expense to the Government and to the employees 
and is a factor in considering the share of the Government's eventual 
participation, 

Many who would liberalize retirement legislation believe that the 
fund should be maintained on a mutual basis; that is, that the con- 
tributions of employees should be used as at present in paying annui- 
ties, with the Government in the background as guarantor of the 
solvency of the fund. It Is only the part of wisdom for the Govern- 
ment to sense its Labllities under such an arrangement and the 
probable time when it will be called upon to contribute to any defi- 
ciency. The experience of the past six years in accounting the fund 
has demonstrated that changed conditions can alter the most careful 
forecasts as to how long it may be when the Government must par- 
ticipate, 

At the present time there is over $53,000,000 on hand in the retire- 
ment fund, having been deducted from employees’ salaries. Accruals 
now average about $1,500,000 per month, and drafts upon the fund 
to pay annuitants and other expenses are about $850,000 a month, or 
practically half of the fund's income. 

Estimated accretions to the fund, before the passage of the present 
law, Lave been greatly augmented by increased salaries to postal em- 
Ployees; increases under the reclassification act; the decision of the 
Attorney General bringing within the scope of the law those with a 
civil-service status holding excepted positions; and the original assump- 
tion by the actuaries that practically every participant would hecome 
a beneficiary upon reaching the retirement ages prescribed in the law. 
The time when Federal appropriation may become necessary to sup- 
plement the fund has accordingly been greatly extended.” 

In making its valuation of the present plan the actuaries do not 
state the period during which the fund will probably be self-supporting 
and the approaching time when it would probably be necessary fer the 
Government to appropriate to this fund. This period has been vari- 
ously and unofficially estimated in the past to be anywhere from 10 
to 25 years. It was hoped that in making its appraisal of the present 
fund the board would be willing to state a definite opinion on this 
subject, a point around which many controversies have waged by pro- 
ponents and opponents of a more liberal retirement system. 

The actuaries seem to conclude that the Government has been 
evading its responsibility and has been “ dissipating” the ecoxtribu- 
tions of the employces, 















































































Any implication in the report that by paying annuities from od 
ployees’ contributions the fund has not been administered in accord- 
ance with the statutes, or as intended by Congress after extended | 
ciseussion prior to the enactment of the present retirement !aw, is 
without foundation. ‘The act directly provides that the fund shall be 
supported by the employees themselves, so far as possible from their 
contributions, and implies that the Government, if and when the time 
arrives, Shall make up any deficiency by appropriations from the Gen- 
eral Treasury. 
pounded by the actuaries in this report that appropriations should be 
made by the Government simultancously with contributions by the em- 
ployees. 
In determining the status of the present fund the actuaries propose 
that the Government shall henceforth make annual appropriations in 
advance of the actual needs of the fund, to place it upon a perma- 
nently self-supporting basis. They further include this plan of an- 
nual appropriations by the Government in their estimates of the cost 
of systems proposed by Congress and themselves. I may say that the 
department is unwilling to subscribe to the theory that the Government 
should make an appropriation to the retirement fund in advance of 
actual needs. The Government is in the position of guarantor of the 
fund and being the foundation of our economic structure does not 
need to give bond or make deposit to insure specific performance of its 
obligations. If a like theory were extended to other Federal activi- 
ties, it would follow that the Government should carry insurance on 
its buildings, maintain a depreciation account against its property, or 
give bond for specific performance as a contractor. 
Certain proposals of the actuaries are satisfactory to the depart- 
ment, but others would involve administrative difficulties. I approve 
the provision for a uniform retirement age, and the extension of the 
optional retirement feature to the Government and employee alike, so 
that compulsory retirement may be enforced at the minimum age if 
the exigencies of the service or the effectiveness of the employee de- 
mands, . 
I do not believe that the Government should Initiate a policy of 
sequestering funds based upon hypothetical conditions which may never 
eventuate, and which would tax the General Treasury, 
Another feature of the proposed bill which the department 1s un- 
willing to approve is the setting up of an involved and expensive 
system of accounting by the Comptroller General. If such records are 
necessary they should be maintained either by the Bureau of Pensions 
or an officer of the Treasury Department. 
The payment of annuities should not, in my opinion, be extended 
to the widow or other relative of a deceased employee, but should 
terminate at the death of the annuitant. 
Employees retired on account of disability should have equal benefits 
with those retired on account of age. 
It should be remembered that this retirement fund was not intended 
to be a gratuity or a charity to ex-employees in want, but instead, as 
having been held in trust against final separation from service. That 
the Government should eventually be called upon to contribute any 
part of this annuity is, I believe, unfortunate. The salaries of its 
employees should warrant monthly deductions sufficient to revolve this 
fund and to avoid the appearance of a beneficence—a policy perhaps 
akin to that of industrial insurance. 
Ordinary business acumen would suggest that the annual percentage 
levy on earnings should be. proportionate to the salary, and annuities 
should bear definite relation to deductions, or premiums pald. The 
higher salaries will bear it, and habits of living will have been estab- 
lished before retirement, demanding larger incomes. 
As the direction of the first step is more important than its length, 
a smaller maximum inerease would appear to be indicated, but definite, 
legislated Increase of annuities is due to retired Government servants. 
Very truly yours, 

Hvupert Work. 





Unitep Srates DeraktMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Bureav OF PENSIONS, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Washington, March 27, 1926. 

The honorable the SEcRETARY OF THR INTERIOR. 
Dear Mr, Secretary: Section 16 of the act of May 22, 1920, which 
provides for retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and 
for other purposes, makes provision for the appointment of a board of 
actuaries, “ whose duty it shall be to annually report upon the actual 
operations of this act, with authority to recommend to the Commis- 
sioner of Pensions such changes as in its judgment may be deemed 
necessary to protect the public interest and maintain the system upon 
a sound financial basis. It shall be the duty of the Commissioner of 
Pensions to submit with his annual report to Congress the recom- 
mendations of the board of actuaries.” 
In harmony with the provisions of the act aforesaid, I am handing 
you herewith for transmission to Congress the fifth annual report of 
the board of actuaries, 
Respectfully, WINFIELD Scorr, 

Commissioner, 
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To this extent Congress did not adopt the theory pro- | 
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Mr. STANFIELD. I submit the report of the actuaries of 
the civil service retirement fund, and ask that it may be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the flowse had passed 
without amendment the following bills of the Senate: 

S. 989. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code re- 
lating to appeals in admiralty cases; 

S. 1169. An act aythorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo.; 

S.1876. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; and 

S. 2519. An act to enable the board of supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County to maintain a free public bathing beach on 
certain public land. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2461) to grant extensions of time ander oi! and gas 
permits, with an amendment, in which it requested the concur- 
rence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 509) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to lend 3,000 cots, 3,000 bed sacks, and 6,000 blankets 
for the use of the encampment of the United Confederate 
Veterans, to be held at Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926, with 
amendments, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested the 
concurrence of the Senate: 

Ii. R. 252. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury 
to accept a title to a site for the post office at Donora, Da., 
which excepts and reserves natural gas and oil underlying 
the land; 

H. R. 3794. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
to jointly construct a bridge across the Susquehanna River 
between the borough of Wrightsville, in York County, Pa., and 
the borough of Columbia, in Lancaster County, Pa.; 

H.R. 3797. An act to increase the limit of cost of public 
building at Decatur, Ala. ; 

H. R. 3821. An act to place under the civil service act the 
personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 
88 of the national prohibition act; 

H. R.3921. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
enter into an agreement with the Clarendon Community Sewer- 
age Co., granting it a right of way for a trunk-line sewer 
through the Fort Myer Military Reservation and across the 
military highways in Arlington County, Va., and to connect 
with the sewer line serving such reservation ; 

H.R. 3971. An act to correct and perfect title to certain 
lands and portions of lots in Centerville, Iowa, in the United 
States of America, and authorizing the conveyance of title to 
certain other lands, and portions of lots adjacent to the United 
States post-office site in Centerville, Iowa, to the record owners 
thereof, by the Secretary of the Treasury; 

Ii. R. 4761. An act to amend section 9 of the act of May 
27, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in refer- 
enee to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limita- 
tions of the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United 
States to join in certain actions, and for making judgments 
binding on all parties, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 5243. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain ; 

H,. R. 6729. An act to amend section 18 of the frrigation act 
of March 3, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917: 

H, R. 7372. An act to amend section 27 of the general leasing 
act approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437); 

H. R. 7819. An act to cancel water-right charges and re- 
lease liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation 
projects, North Dakota, and for other purposes ; 

H. R. 8120. An act to create within the San Bernardino Na- 
tional Forest in Riverside County, Calif., a national game pre- 
serve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for pri- 
vately owned land within the area of said preserve; 

H. R. 8129. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor; 
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H. RK. 8188. An act to authorize the discharge of any person 
under 21 years of age enlisting in the naval service or Marine 
Corps without the written consent of the parent or guardian ; 

H. KR. 8313. An act to allot living children on the Crow Reser- 
vation, Mont.; 

H.R. S534. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to an- 
thorize the purchase by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of cer- 
tain lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon & 
California Railroad Co. and revested in the United States by 
the act approved June 9, 1916,” approved February 25, 1919 
(40 Stat. p. 1153) ; 

Ii. RK, 8657. An act to amend sections 226 and 228 of the 
Judicial Code, and foi other purposes ; a 

Hi. KR. S817. An act reserving certain described lands in Coos 
County, Oreg., as public parks and camp sites; 

H. RK. 8916. An act granting public lands to the county of 
Kern, Calif., for public park purposes ; 

LH. KR. 9088. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make tempo- 
rary and emergency appointments; 

H.R. 9080. An act to amend section & of the act approved 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stats. p. 961), entitled “An act to enable 
any State to cooperate with any other State or States, or with 
the United States, for the protection of the watersheds of navi- 
vable streams and to appoint a commission for the acquisition 
of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability of navi- 
gable rivers"; 

H.&. 9276. An act to provide for the membership of the 
Board of Visitors, United States Military Academy, and for 
other purposes ; 

H. R. 9508. An act to authorize the issuance of deeds to cer- 
tain Indians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in sur- 
veys of town sites in Alaska, and to provide for the survey 
and subdivision of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns 
or villages; 

H.R. 9558. An act to provide for allotting in severalty agri- 
cultural lands within the Tongue River or Northern Cheyenne 
Indian Reservation in Montana, and for other purposes ; 

H. R.9559. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Altus, Okla., for reservoir and incidental purposes ; 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend invitations to foreign governments to 
be represented by delegates at the International Congress of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927; 

H. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to provide for membership 
of the United States in the Central Bureau of the Interna- 
tional Map of the World; 

H. J. Res. 150. Joint resolution to provide for the partici- 
pation of the United States in a congress to be held in the city 
of Panama, June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial 
of the Pan American Congress which was held in the city of 
Panama in 1826; and 

H. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to approve the application of the State of Idaho 
to certain lands under an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted 
for public-school purposes for other Government lands,” ap- 
proved September 22, 1922. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. WARREN presented resolutions of Hudson Lodge, No. 
183, and Glencoe Lodge, No. 563, of the Slovene National Bene- 
fit Society, in the State of Wyoming, protesting against the 
enactment of proposed legislation providing for the registra- 
tion of aliens, wich were referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

Mr. KE™isRICK presented a petition of sundry members of 
the Stoeckmen’: axd Ranchmen’s Protective. Association and 
permittees of the Washakie National Forest, in the State of 
Wyoming, praying thet no land in the Washakie National 
Forest or public tapas acjacent thereto be withdrawn from the 
grazing of domestic livestock, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. WILLIS. I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp, without reading, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce a telegram embodying a resolution adopted by the 
city council of Cleveland, Ohio, protesting against the diver- 
sion of the water from Lake Michigan to the Chicago Drain- 
age Canal. 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

{Western Union telegram] 


CLEVELAND, On1o, March 29, 1926. 
Hion. Frank B. WILLIS, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 
The city council of the city of Cleveland at its regular meeting to- 
night unanimously adopted the following resolution : 
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“Resolved, That the council of the city of Cleveland enters its most 
solemn protest against the proposal to allow a diversion from Lake 
Michigan of 5,250 cubie feet per second for the channel of the Illinois 
River as grossly in excess of the amount needed for navigation pur- 
poses and involving grave injury to every city on the Great Lakes.” 

F. W. THOMAs, 
City Clerk of Cleveland. 

Mr. CAMERON. Mr. President, I present and ask consent 
to have printed in the Recorp and referred to the Finance Com- 
mittee resolutions adopted by the post commanders and adju- 
tants of the American Legion, Department of Arizona, with 
respect to certain needed changes In veteran legislation which 
I think deserve earnest consideration on the part of the 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to 


the Committee on Finance and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas pulmonary tuberculosis is a disease of slow progress cither 
for improvement or retrogression ; and 

Whereas repeated examination of tuberculous veterans are detri- 
mental to their physical health and the ease of mind so important in 
such cases; and 

Whereas the slow progress of the disease makes examinations at 
short intervals unnecessary and undesirable; antl 

Whereas the regulations of the Veterans’ Bureau do not permit a 
sufficient lapse of time between examinations of tuberculous bene 
ficiaries : Now therefore be it 

Resolved by the post commanders and adjutants of the American 
Leyion, Department of Arizona, in conference assembled at Phocniz, 
Ariz., February 20, 1926, That they unanimously recommend that any 
veteran who has been shown to have a tubercular disease of com- 
peusable degree, and who has been hospitalized for a period of one 
year, and who in the judgment of the director will not reach a condt- 
tion of arrest by further hospitalization, and whose discharge from 
hospitalization will not be prejudicial to the beneficiary or his family, 
and who is not, in the judgment of the director, feasible fot training, 
shall, upon his request, be’ discharged from hospitalization and rated 
as permanently totally disabled, said rating to continue for a period of 
three years; and be it further 

Resolved, ‘That anyone who has heretofore been granted a rating of 
permanently and totally disabled should not be required to be re- 
examined for a period of five years from the beginning date of such 
rating; and be it further 

Resolved, ‘That any ex-service man who heretofore has been or here 
after shall be rated as permanent and total, and immediately prior 
thereto was rated as temporary and total, be rerated as permanent 
and total from the beginning date of his said rating of temporary 
and total; and be it further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be furnished to all Members 
of Congress representing the State of Arizona in Congress new as- 
sembled, to the Director of the United States Veterans’ Bureau, and to 
the President of the United States, and that they be urged to include 


the provisions of this resolution in the soldiers’ legislation now pend- 
ing in Congress. 


Mr. BRATTON. By the courtesy of the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Howe i] I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp and referred to the Public Lands Committee two 
telegrams and a statement relating to Senate Joint Resolu- 
tion 46, entitled— 

Joint resolution giving and granting consent to an amendment to 
the constitution of the State of New Mexico providing that the 
moneys derived from the lands heretofore granted or confirmed to that 
State by Congress may be apportioned to the several objects for which 
said lands were granted or confirmed in proportion to the number of 
acres granted for each object, and to the enactment of such laws and 
regulations as may be necessary to carry the same into effect. 


There being no objection, the telegrams and statement were 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

ALBUQUPRQUE, N, Mpx., March 7, 1926. 
Senator Sam G. Bratron, 
The Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C.: 

I respectfully request that this message be read aloud in full and be 
printed as part of the official record at hearing Monday of Senate 
bill 46, relating to propesed constitutional amendment in New Mexico, 
and, in fact, affecting income from oil found recently and mainly on 
lands of State University of New Mexico. As citizen, taxpayer, and 
as president of University of New Mexico I earnestly protest recom- 
mendation or passage of this resolution 46, and on these five grounds: 
First, the measure proposes a bad national precedent; second, it would 
cause diversion in part of educational funds to noneducational pur- 
poses, such as river improvement, hospital penitentiary; third, educa- 
tion in common schools is vitally dependent upon quality of higher 
institutions, and this act affects unfavorably all public colleges of this 
State; fourth, coupled with action of New Mexico State Land Office 
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the amendment would cause loss of 97 per cent of interest on money 


derived from oil lands given to the State by Congress for the ex- | 


clusive use of the university. Pinally, I submit that this measure in 
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its actual results is not well understood by the people of New Mexico | 


or of the Nation. It has not been voted upon by the electorate of 
this State. I believe it should not pass without searching investiga- 
tion and study. 
Davip S. Winn, 
President State University of New Mevico, 


ALBUQUERQUE, N. Mex., March 27, 1926. 
Senator Sam G. Bratton, 
The Senate Chamber, Waskington, D. C.: 

‘The undersigned, the beard of regents of the State Untversity of 
New Mexico, respectfully ask your immediate and thoughtful considera- 
tion of Joint Resolutiton 46, now pending in Congress, and which 
affects a proposed constitutional amendment in New Mexico, which 
amendment should not be confused with any other measure with regard 
to lands in New Mexico and now before Congress. Will you there- 
fore please have this message made part of the record both in the 
Senate and in the House of Representatives at an early hour? Our 
six reasons for protest are these: (1) The measure proposes a bad 
national precedent; (2) it would cause diversion in part of edueational 
funds to noneducational purposes, such as river improvement, miners’ 
hospital, penitentiary county bonds; (5) education im common schools 
is vitally dependent upon quality of higher institutions, and this act 
affects unfavorably all public colleges of this State and other States 
similarly situated; (4) the amendment would cause loss to the uni- 
versity of 97 per cent of the interest on moneys derived from oil lands 
given to the State by Congress for the exclusive use of the university ; 
(>) the original intention of Congress to endow the university with 
specifie sourees of revenue from land grants for the definite purposes 
of higher education would be defeated, and tbis principle applies to all 
other specific endowment by land grants from Congress—pooling of 
incomes from lands will not bring about the original results desired 
and guaranteed to higher education by Congress; (6) this measure has 
not been voted upon by the people of New Mexico, and in its actual 
results is not well understood by the people of New Mexico or of the 
Nation, 

NATHAN JAPPA, 

A, A. SSDILLO, 

J. A. Rewpy, 

Frances EF, Nixon, 

Cuartes H. LeMeBKa, 
Regents of the University of New Mezico. 





STATEMENT IN BEHALF OF THE REGENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 
MEXICO IN CONNECTION WITH SENATE RESOLUTION NO, 46 


Atauquenqus, N. Mex., March 4, 1926. 
To the Public Lands Commiitee of the United States Senate: 

The undersigned appear as attorneys and agents of the board of 
regents of the University of New Mexico in opposition to this joint 
resolution, The opposition of the university is upon two grounds: 
First, because the resalution ts belfeved to be an attack upon the uni- 
versity and an attempt to deprive it of money or property to which it 
js justly entitled. In the second place, it is urged that the resolution, 
if passed, would be wholly illegal and would not accomplish the ulti- 
mate result intended. 

The need for an institution of higher learning {n New Mexico was 
first recognized by the Comgress of the United States by its act of 
Juty 22, 1854 (sec. 6), under which two townships of the public lands 
were reserved for the purpose of the establishment of a university In 
the then Territory of New Mexico. By the act of Congress of June 21, 
ISOS, the reservation made in 1854 was granted to the Territory of 
New Mexico for university purposes, and an additlonal grant of 
65,000 acres and all saline lands was also made for the same purpose. 
The next grant for wniversity purposes was by the act of 1910, com- 
monty known as the enabling act. This contained a grant of 200,000 
acres for university purposes. By both the act of 1898 and the act of 
1910 other grants to other institutions, purposes, or things were made. 
We show the purpose, acreage, etc., of all these grants tn a schedule 
thereof made HExhibit A to this statement. It will be noted that the 
land granted for all purposes is 12,055,598.55 acres. Pursuant to the 
terms of the two acts, the lands have been all selected for the different 
purposes and selections approved, such approval having substantiaily 
the sanve effect as a patent. 

Until a year and a half ago the revenue or money derived from these 
grant lands consisted almost entirely of rental for grazing purposes 
and moneys derived from the sale thereof. The great bulk of the land 
sold was grazing land, and brought the minimum price of $3 or $5 
per acre. With some minor differences, the income or money realized 
for the benefit of the different purposes or objects of the two grants 
has beem the same, in proportion to the size of the different grauts, 
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until a Mttle more than a year ago, when a small of! field was die 
covered tm township 18 south, range 28 east, New Mexico principal 
nreridian, which hag resulted in oil royalties from State lands in such 
township. 

Under the act of 1898 lands had been selected for university pnr- 
poses in such township to the extent of approximately 13,680 aeres, 
which were clear listed on July 18, 1903. O11 has been discovered 
on the greater part, if not all, of this 15,680 acres. .In accordance 
with the pian laid down in both the granting acts of Congress, the 
royalties realized and to be realized from these lands would go into 
the permanent or current funds of the university, subject, however 
legisiative control as to the expenditure thereof, ‘This situation haa 
arisen entirely through accident, unless the intervention of divine 
providence in behalf of a small, poor, struggling, but ambitious insti 
tution may be credited. 


, to 


This has excited the cupidity of other insfita- 
tions or of persons im charge of other projects supported or endowed 
by Federal grants of lands. ‘The result has been the passing by the 
New Mexico Legislature of Joint Resolution No. 10, which proposes to 
change the whole scheme or plan of the original Federal grant of lends. 
This resolution was ptepared, caused to be introduced, and fostered 
in its passage by persons or tnstitutions having in view the getting 
for themselves of a part of the oil royalties which the university had 
been so fortunate as to acquire. To accomplish this resuit, the pro- 
ponents of the proposed constitutional amendment seek to have Con- 
gress consent to a general pooling of the different land grants to the 
State of New Mexico. 

In the form which this question now reaches Congress it carries with 
it at least the semblance of being the expression of the desire of a 
nrajority of the people of New Mexico, speaking through their legista- 
ture. In considering the matter, the true sftuation and object sought 
to be accomplished should, we believe, be kept in view. 

It is urged in behalf of this plan that it is necessary in order to 
preserve the original proportions between the different purposes of the 
grants. We answer this by saying that this Is not the real purpose. 
We say that the object sought by the proponents of this scheme is to 
take away from the university something which good fortune has 
brought it and to acquire the same for themselves. The university 
strenuously objects to this procedure and appeals and asks for fair 
play; for a square deal. It asks that it be permitted to keep what 
fairly and legally belongs to it and that Congress do not lend its aid 
to the scheme to deprive the university of this small good fortane, 

In their anxiety to acquire this property the persons fostering the 
seheme have even overreachbed themselves. The results to the univer 
sity would be disastrous and the benefits to the institutions or things 
fostering this legislation and needing funds will be negligible. This 
statement is explained by the following considerations: 

Within the developed oil field there is as much or more common 
school land as university. Henee the common schools will receive as 
much or more oll royalties as the university under the present status. 
Added to this ts the fact that the original grant of lands fer comnron 
schools New Mexico is nearly twice, as to number of sections, that 
of the ants to any other State except Arizona and Utah. The conor 
mon schools are amply and generously provided for in New Mexico, 
both by grants of lands and the power to levy general and local taxes. 
Contrasted with this, the university is supported by legislative largess 
and a grant of land of only approximately 800,000 acres, aw compared 
to a grant for common schools of approximately eight and onehalt 
million acres. ‘The total acreage of Federal land grants in New 
Mexico is a little over 12,000,000 acres. The grant to the university 
is about 310,000 acres and to common schools about eight and one-halt 
million acres. Under the system proposed the university would got 
about 0.025 and the common schools 0.70 plus. The extent of partici- 
pation in oil royalties, expressed in approximate -percentages of other 
institutions or purposes, would be: 
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Stated shortly, the great benefit of this proposed amendment would 
be to the common schools, which are already generously and amply 
provided for, and the percentage of benefit going to the proponents of 
the scheme would be very small, indeed. Instead of preserving # 
proper proportion between the original objects or purposes of the grant, 
this scheme would only increase the proportion of the common schools 
which received 70 per cent of the grant in the first place and need no 
further aid now. 
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The second ground of objection to this resolution is to a large degree 
technical, but arises out of the anxiety and hurry of the persons for- 
mutating this plan. Senate Joint Resolution No. 46 in form is a con- 
sent by Congress that Joint Resolution No. 10 of the 1923 New Mexico 
Legislature be submitted to a vote of the electors. We contend that 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 46, even if passed, would be futile for 
the reason that Joint Resolution No. 10 Is so defective as to constitute 
no authority for the submission of the constitutional amendment pro- 
posed thereby to the electors of New Mexico. This contention is based 
vpon the following considerations : 

We believe that a condition precedent to action by the New Mexico 
Legislature in the way of a resolution proposing an amendment to the 


New Mexico constitution with reference to the compact with the 
United States is the permission of the United States through an act 
of Congress. As a preliminary premise it can be stated that this 
proposed amendment constitutes a change or amendment of Article 
XXII, “Compact with the United States,’ of the New Mexico consti- 
tution. This is clearly correct for these reasons: The enabling act, 
section 16, provides in effect that any money derived from lands 


granted for a specific purpose shall be placed in the fund established 
for such purpose and never diverted to another purpose. By section 
, Article XXI, of the New Mexico constitution the State and its 
people consented to all the terms -and conditions of the grant of 
lunnds provided for in the enabling act, In effect, the terms and con- 
ditions of the grant of lands were written into the constitution, 
The proposed amendment would change these terms and conditions. 

Article XIX of the New Mexico constitution contains the procedure 
for the amendment thereof. Section 1 is general in its nature and 
appears to have been followed for the purpose of the resolution under 
consideration, It however, not applicable te the situation. A 
resolution proposing to amend the constitution relative toe the com- 
pact with the United States must conform 4 of Article 
NIX This section 4 is as follows: 

“When the United States shall consent 
“a majority vote of the members in each 
people the question of amending any provision of Article XXI of 
this constitution on compact with the United States to the extent 
allowed by the act of Congress permitting the same, and if a 
majority of the qualified electors who vote upon any such amendment 
shall vote in favor thereof, the said article shall be thereby amended 
accordingly.” 

As already stated in our opinion, this makes congressional action a 
condition precedent to the initiation of a constitutional amendment of 
this character by the legislature. <A careful analysis of the language 
used demonstrates this. It is provided that when the United States 


is, 
to section 


thereto the legislature, by 
house, may submit to the 


consents, the legislature may submit the amendment to the people. 
This certainly implies that Congress must first act as a condition 
precedent to any action by the State. It might be urged that the 


mere order of action is not material and that all that was intended 
was concurrent action by the State and the United States. Refer- 
ence to the balance of this section shows this argument to be pot well 
taken, It is provided that the legislature can only propose an amend- 
ment to the extent of the consent or permission of Congress. How 
ean the legislature act until the limits of the amendment they are 
empowered to submit are first fixed by Congress? 

As an illustration it can be easily supposed that a certain member 
or certain members of the New Mexico Legislature might vote one way 
on a joint resolution initlated by that body and another and different 
way on a joint resolution initiated by Congress and containing limi- 
tations which were not agreeable, In other words, the provision that 
Congress must first consent before any State legislation has or might 
have the effect of changing the result of the vote by the State legis- 
lature and hence must be followed. 

Further, it might be suggested that the American scheme of govern- 
ment does not permit Congress to thus control or dictate to a State 
as to the amendment of its constitution. This is generally true, but 
when it is considered that the amendment bas to do with the com- 
pact of the United States with the State, the reason for the right is 
apparent, At the time the United States granted and confirmed these 
lands to the State it was under no legal obligations so to do. It was 
in the position of either making the grant or not, and hence bad the 
clear right to dictate any terms in connection therewith. This it did, 
and not only attached certain trusts and conditions but required the 
State to accede thereto in its capstitution and also place in its con- 
stitution section 4 of Article XIX, preventing an amendment upon the 
subject matter unless the United States should first consent thereto. 

The effect of the whole transaction was to create a solemn and 
binding contract or compact supported by a consideration between the 
United States and the State, The State has no legal or moral right 
to violate this contract. It is to be noted also that Article XIX on 
amendments was drafted by the Congress of the United States and its 
pussage or inclusion in the State constitution made a condition to 
statehood, 

In closing we direct the attention of the committee to the testimony 
of George 8S. Downer before a subcommittee of the Committee on 
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Public Lands pursuant to Senate Resolution No. 347, found at page 
8640 of part 13 of the hearing held by such committee, which has to 


do in part with the question presenied in Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 46, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Downer & KELEHER, 


By Grorce 8S. Downer, 
Brhibit A 
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1 Sections 16 and 36 of each township. 
+ Rections 2 and 32 of each township. 
+2 townships reserved in 1854. 

¢All saline lands. 

* Withdrawn. 


REPORTS OF COM MITTEES 


Mr. CAMERON, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 3268) authorizing 
repayment of excess amounts paid by purchasers of certain 
lots in the town site of Bowdoin, Mont., reported it without 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 499) thereon. 

Mr. GOODING, from the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, submitted a report (No. 500) to accompany the bil! 
(S. 2463) to amend the act entitled “An act to regulate foreign 
commerce by prohibiting the admission into the United States 
of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit for seeding pur- 
poses,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other 
purposes, heretofore reported by him without amendment. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which were referred the following bills, reported 
them~ severally without amendment and submitted reports 
thereon: . 

A bill (S. 2339) to amend section 27 of the general leasing 
oat weunored February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 487) (Rept, No. 
A bill (H. R. 187) making a grant of land for school pur- 
poses, Fort Shaw division, Sun River project, Montana (Rept. 
No. 502) ; 

A bill (11. R. 6855) providing for the acquirement by the 
United States of privately owned lands in San Miguel, Mora, 
Taos, and Colfax Counties, N. Mex., within the Mora grant, 
and adjoining one or more national forests, by exchanging 
therefor lands or timber within the exterior boundaries «f any 
national forest situated within the State of New Mexico or 
the State of Arizona (Rept. No. 503) ; and 

A bili (1H. R. 8646) providing for a grant of land to the 
county of San Juan, in the State of Washington, for recrea- 
tional and public-park purposes (Rept. No. 504). 

Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 9398) to amend 
an act regulating the height of buildings in the District of 
Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, reported it without ameud- 
ment and submitted a report (No. ) thereon, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimcus consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 


By Mr. WALSH: 

A bill (S. 8770) establishing additional land offices in the 
State of Montana; te the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3771) granting certain public lands to the town 
of Jupiter, Fla., for a public park; to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 
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By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (8S. 3772) to amend naturalization procedure; to the 
Committee on Immigration. 

By Mr. FERNALD: 

A bill (S. 3773) granting a pension to Mary E. Alger (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3774) to permit meetings of societies, benevolent, 
educational, ‘ete., organized under the laws of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be held outside of said District; to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 3775) granting an increase of pension to Claudius 
B. Gillis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WELLER: 

A bill (S. 3776) granting six months’ pay to Beatrice A. 
Gildart ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3777) for the relief of John Bowie; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3778) relating to length of service of certain pro- 
fessors of mathematics in the Navy; and 

A bill (8S. 3779) for the relief of Charies Wellesley Berring- 
ton: to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3780) granting an increase of pension to Louada 
Lucas (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3781) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Cc, Hyland (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRELD: 

A bill (8. 3782) to establish a Federal farm advisory council 
and a Federal farm board, to aid in the stabilization of prices 
of agricultural commodities through cooperative associations, 
and for the equitab:e distribution of the costs and benefits, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (8S. 3783) granting an increase of pension to Alice A. 
Haines; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3784) for the relief of the owner of barge Con- 
solidation Coastwise No. 10; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3785) for the amendment of the plant quarantine 
act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine 
against the shipment therein or through of plants, plant prod- 
ucts, and other articles found to be diseased or infested when 
not covered by a quarantine established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 3786) to enable members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps who have interrupted the course of training 
prescribed in the act of June 4, 1920, to resume such training 
and amending accordingly section 47c of that act; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3787) incorporating the National Institute of 
Social Sciences; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

4 bill (S. 3788) to provide for the acquisition of a site and 
the erection thereon of a public building at Gassaway, W. Va.; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 8789) granting a pension to Margaret A. Roush; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PEPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 86) approving the plan and 
design for a memorial to Theodore Roosevelt submitted by 
by Roosevelt Memorial Association; to the Committee on the 
uibrary. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVIII 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, through the courtesy of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howe tt] I send to the desk a 
resolution which I ask may lie on the table. I desire to have 
the resolution read, however, and printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 188), as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the standing rules of 
the Senate be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, 
to wit: 

“2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept secret; also all votes upon 
any nomination shall be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is 
removed by the Senate. If, however, charges shall be made against a 
Person nominated, the committee may, in its discretion, notify such 
nominee thereof, but the name of the person making such charges shall 
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not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination has been made, or that 
it has been confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret, 


and the making public by a Senator of his own vote shall not be deemed 
a violation of the injunction of secrecy.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the table. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, 1 also ask that there may 
be published following the resolution an article from the Bal- 
timore Sun which I send to the desk. I do not ask that the 


article may be read, but merely that it may be published in the 
Recorp. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The article is as follows: 


{from the Baltimore Sun] 
SENATORIAL SECRECY 


Thomas 
nation to the 


Woodlock is an unfortunate man. For months his noml- 

Interstate Commerce Commission was resisted because 
he was alleged to be a tool of the big financial interests. men 
named to that commission have endured such merciless search of 
thought and deed as that to which he was subjected by his critics in 
the Senate. On Friday he was confirmed by a large majority, which 
might have been taken as a splendid vindication had the decencles been 
observed ; but, as a matter of fact, the majority was given him under 
circumstances that must have been extremely humiliating to him, 

That is not all. While sympathy may go to Mr. Woodlock from 
those who opposed and those who favored, ordinarily clean citizens and 
self-respecting Senators must feel that they, too, have been shamed by 
the manner in which the confirmation was made and by the subsequent 
refusal of the majority of the Senate to cast light upon it. No more 
cowardly business has been seen in Congress in many a moon. The 
secret vote on the nomination was cowardly; the subsequent desperate 
efforts to preserve the secrecy, going so far as refusal to permit a 
single Senator to tell his constituents how he voted, was contemptible. 
And the spectacle pictured in our Washington dispatch of Senators an- 
swering a quorum call and then dodging into the cloakrooms while the 
matter was being discussed was disgusting. 

It would be idle to draw morals from this performance. An Idiot 
could see that the majority of the Senate has weakened respect for 
the Government. : 


Mr. PITTMAN. I will state that I shall call up the resolu- 
tion to-morrow as coming over from a preceding day. 


Few 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVI 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I offer the resolution which 
I send to the desk, and I ask to have it read and lie on the 
table. 

The resolution (S. Res. 189) was read and ordered to lie on 
the table, as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 4, of Rule XXXVI, of the “ Standing Rules 
of the Senate,” be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding the 
following proviso at the end thereof: 

“ Provided, That nothing herein contained shall prevent any Senator 
from stating, when asked to do so by his constituents, or any one 
of them, how he voted on the confirmation of the nomination of any 
person or persons.” 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following bills and joint resolutions were severally read 
twice by title and referred as indicated below: 

H. Rh. 8657. An act to amend sections 226 and 228 of the 
Judicial Code, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

H. R. 3794. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
counties of Lancaster and York, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
to jointly construct a bridge across the Susquehanna Kiver 
between the borough of Wrightsville, in York County, Pa., 
and the borough of Columbia, in Lancaster County, Pa.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

H. R. 3821. An act to place under the civil service act the 
personnel of the Treasury Department authorized by section 
88 of the national prohibition act; to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

H. R. 8183. An act to authorize the discharge of any person 
under 21 years of age enlisting in the naval service or Marine 
Corps without the written consent of the parent or guardian; 
to the Committee of Naval Affairs. 

H. R. 9039. An act to amend section 8 of the act approved 
March 1, 1911 (36 Stat. p. 961) entitled “An act to enable 
any State: to cooperate with any other State or States, or 
with the United States, for the protection of the watershed of 
navigable streams and to appoint a commission for the ac- 
quisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the naviga- 
bility of navigable rivers”; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 
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H. R. 8313. An act to allot living children on the Crow 
Nieservation, Mont.; and 

H. ik. O558. An act to provide for allotting in severalty 
agriculiural lands within the Tongue River or Northern Chey- 
enne Indian Reservation in Montana, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 5821, An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
enter into an agreement with the Clarendon Community 
Sewerage Co.,, granting it a right of way for a trunk-line 
' r through the Fort Myer Military Reservation and across 
the military highways in Arlington County, Va., and to con- 


nect with the sewer line serving such reservation; and 

tl. R. 9276. An act to provide for the membership of the 
toird of Visitors, United States Military Academy, and for 
other purposes; to the Commirtee on Military Affairs. 

il. R. 252. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury to accept a title to a site for the post office at Donora, 
Pa., which exeepts and reserves natural gas and oil under- 
lving the land: 

H. R. S797. An act to increase the limit of cost of public 
building ot Decatur, Ala.; and 

H. &. 3971. An act to correct and perfect title to certain 
lands and portions of lots in Centerville, Iowa, in the United 
State of America, and authorizing the conveyance of title in 
certain other linds, and portions of lots adjacent to the United 
States post-office site in Centerville, Lowa, to the record owners 
thereof, by the Secretary of the Treasury; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

HU. R. 6729. An act to amend section 18 of the irrigation act 
of March 8, 1891, as amended by the act of March 4, 1917; 

II. R. 7819. An act to cancel water-right charges and release 
liens on the Buford-Trenton and Williston irrigation projects, 
North Dakota, and for other purposes; and 

H. R. 8129. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor; to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. 

H.R. 5243. An act to promote the mining of potash on the 
public domain ; 

li. R. 7372. An act to amend section 27 of the general leasing 
act ‘approved February 25, 1920 (41 Stat. L. p. 437); 

Hl. R. 8120. An act to create within the San Bernardino 
National Forest in Riverside County, Calif., a national game 
preserve under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and to authorize an exchange of Government land for privately 
owned land within the area of said preserve ; 

H. R. 8534. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the purchase by the city of McMinnville, Oreg., of cer- 
tnin lands formerly embraced in the grant to the Oregon and 
California Railroad Co. and revested in the United States by 
the act approved June 9, 1916,” approved February 25, 1919 
(40 Stat. p. 1158); 

H.R. 8817. An act reserving certain described lands in Coos 
County, Oreg., as public parks and camp sites; 

Hi. R. 8916. An act granting public lands to the county of 
Kern, Calif., for public park purposes ; 

H. R. 9088. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to delegate to supervisory officers the power to make temporary 
and emergency appointments ; 

II. R. 9508. An act to authorize the issuance of deeds to cer- 
tain Indians or Eskimos for tracts set apart to them in surveys 
of town sites in Alaska, and to previde for the survey and 
subdivision of such tracts and of Indian or Eskimo towns or 
villages; 

H. 8.9559. An act granting certain public lands to the city of 
Altus, Okla., for reservoir and incidental purposes; and 

11. J. Res. 171. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
the Interior to approve the application of the State of Idaho 
to certain lands under an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
State of Idaho to exchange certain lands heretofore granted 
for public-school purposes for other Government lands,” ap- 
proved September 22, 1922; to the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys. 

If. J. Res. 149. Joint resolution to provide for membership of 
the United States in the Central Bureau of the International 
Mep of the World; and 

iH. J. Res. 150, Joint resolution to provide for the participa- 
tion of the United States in a congress to be held in the city of 
Panama June, 1926, in commemoration of the centennial of the 
Pan American Congress which was held in the city of Panama 
in 1826; to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. G773) to authorize the settlement 


o—\ 


of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in connection with our for- 
eign debt settlements I have made a number of ¢alculations 
which I will use in connection with my remarks at the present 
time, some of which I have previously used. They are ap- 
proximately correct. I have been unable, possibly, to eliminate 
all errors, though I know of none of any moment except in 
connection with paragraph 7 of the Table I introduced into the 
current CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on page 3216. The last sum 
mentioned in that paragraph should have been approximately 
$14,269,000,000, The trouble in this case was an errer in the 
multiplier, one being used for 62 years instead of one for 43 
years. 

In a table to which I will hereafter refer enumerating the 
various debts and the interest deficits resulting from the settle- 
ments made the total, instead of being $105,617,000, is some 
$265,000 short, based on the present worth of the debts afforded 
by the Treasury Department. However, beyond this correction, 
which does not materially affect the conclusions drawn in view 
of the great sums involved, careful checking has disclosed no 
marked corrections to be applied to the figures given, and I 
feel that they present a fair picture of the situation from my 
point of view. 

Mr. President, I wish to compliment the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] upon bis clear and exhaustive statement , 
respecting the labors of the United States Foreign Debt Com- 
mission, the premises adopted thereby, and the method by 
which it has arrived at its conclusions. Particularly do I ad- 
mire the manner in which he has presented the case of Italy, 
in every feature thereof. Naturally, I hesitate in placing 
myself in opposition to such knowledge and ability, and I do 
so with the utmost respect for the distinguished Senator and 
his work. 

My views in connection with our foreign debt settlements 
are in some respects diametrically opposed to those of the 
senior Senator from Utah. He insists, for instance, that the 
settlements thus far made with debtor nations provide for 
the payment of the principal of their obligations. On the 
other hand, I insist, based upon the rules of partial payments 
understood by every schoolboy, that as the total payments 
in every case are not sufficient to pay interest at the minimum 
rate specified by Congress, and which we are paying upon the 
major portion of our great war debt, it must be clearly evi- 
dent that, upon this legally prescribed and manifestly just 
basis, no principal is ever to be paid, and hence that every 
debt agreement thus far made and recommended by the Debt 
Commission provides for cancellation. 

Mr. President, in the course of my remarks I propose to 
show that the echo of the last gun fired in the Great War 
had searcely died away when a project was initiated in Burope 
for the cancellation of every one of our war debts. It pene- 
trated the chancelleries of that continent, it stalked to the 
peace table, it reached across the Atlantic and clasped hands 
with our international bankers, it intrigued our trade asso- 
ciations and chambers of commerce, it instituted a subtle 
and all-enveloping propaganda, that worked while many of 
us slept. 

Following such a barrage, the British Debt Commission finally 
came to Washington, and the cancellation project, as remark- 
able as it may’seem, actually triumphed. The British settle- 
ment provides for cancellation, pure and simple. It was 
justified upon the new, high-sounding theory of “ability to 
pay.” Then followed a debacle—provisions for the cancellation 
of 10 more of our foreign debts; the “ability to pay” theory 
working in favor of certain other nations, but when its appli- 
cation would have been favorable to the United States it was 
forgotten, on the ground that having canceled Britain’s debt, 
that of our strongest debtor, we could hardly ask any other 
nation to accept less favorable terms. 

As an example, it has been reported, and not denied to my 
knowledge, that Prince Bibesco, the former Rumanian minister, 
was recalled as a consequence of his insistence that his country 
could and should pay its debt of $47,000,000 in full. Yet the 
settlement now before the Senate provides for cancellation, 
although Rumania includes 122,000 square miles, 17,500,000 
people (both doubled as a result of the war), and its interest- 
bearing war debt, including the amount due the United States, 
is but $267,000,000. West Virginia has but a fifth of the area 
and an eleyenth of the population, and yet its share of our 
interest-bearing war debt, on a population basis, is almost 
identical, $266,500,000. Were Rumania’s debt as great in pro- 
portion, it would total $3,185,000,000. 

Mr. President, the purpose of my remarks fs to protest against 
these cancellations—not that I insist that the annual payments 
provided for in each case should be necessarily increased. No, 
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Mr. President; what T protest against is the determination now 
as to Whether these debts should be canceled at the end of 62 
vears. If it is necessary to take such action then, I say 
“Amen,” but in justice to the American people the question of 
cancellation should not be determined now, when no living man 
can foresee What 62 years may bring forth. 

Again, Mr. President, my purpose is also to protest against 
such concealment of these cancellation facts from the people 
of the United States as is involved in the persistent statement 
that the principal of these debts is to be paid, lest, through 
ignorance, we deprive them of the lesson that this experience 
should teach. And, finaliy, I again protest that if such sacri- 
fices must be made, the peoples of the debtor nations should 
know the facts, free from any such negation from American 
sources as such statements imply. 

Apparently political expediency is causing some European 
statesmen to charge the ills of their peoples to our insistence 
upon the repayment of these debts, with a resultant resentment 
and a confirmation of previous prejudices quite natural under 
the cireumstances. This injustice should be combated with 
every possible resource. If we must make such further sacri- 
fives, the facts of these cancellations should be made clear to 
these debtor peoples without being confused by statements, 
from official sources in this country to the effect that we 
are compelling them to pay the principal of these loans. They, 
or at least a great majority, do not understand accounting and 
interest, and such statements mean but one thing to them— 
payment to the last penny. 

THE 


CANCELLATION DRIVE 


Mr. President, the armistice that ended the Great War had 
been scarcely concluded when there was set on foot one of the 
most audacious projects recorded in the history of international 
relations. It had for its objective the cancellation of the in- 
debtedness of the Allies to the people of the United States. 

Under date of December 4, 1918, Mr. Irwin Laughlin, coun- 
selor of the United States Embassy in London, communicated 
with the Secretary of State in part as follows: 


The chancellor [the British Chancellor of the Exchequer] revived 
suggestions made before of the possibility of cancellation of all 
loans made by one associated government to any other for the conduct 
of the war. I stated that so far as I know such an idea had never for 
a moment been entertained by you, and the subject was dropped. Simi- 
lar suggestions in unofficial but important quarters are not infrequent 
in London and Paris. * * * 


About three months later, March 8, 1919, Assistant Secretary 
of the United States Treasury Rathbone wrote Mr. Enrico 
Alliata, financial secretary of the Italian Embassy in Wash- 
ington, in part as follows: 


1 learn that at a meeting of the financial drafting committee 
appointed by the executive council of 10 at the Peace Conference the 
representative of your Government proposed as one of the financial 
questions affecting peace the reapportionment and consolidation of 
war debts. While I understand that the drafting committee did not 
report this question as one to be dealt with in the peace treaty, I 
understand that it did report to the executive council as a question 
which had been raised “ interallied agreements as to the consolidation, 
reapportionment, and reassumption of war debts.” 

I need not dwell on my surprise at the position taken on behalf of 
your Government, and I have to state most emphatically that the 
Treasury, which, as you are aware, is clothed by the Congress with 
full authority to deal with foreign loans which it has made, will not 
assent to any discussion at the Peace Conference or elsewhere of any 
plan or arrangement for the release, consolidation, or reapportionment 
of the obligations of foreign governments held by the United States. 

You will appreciate also that the Treasury can not contemplate con- 
tinuance of advances to any allied government which is lending its sup- 
port to any plan which would create uncertainty as to its due repay- 
ment of advances made to it by the United States Treasury. * * * 


On the same day Assistant Secretary Rathbone also ad- 
dressed the following to Mr. Edouard de Billy, the French 
deputy high commissioner in this country: 


My Dear Mr. pe Bitty: I learn that at a meeting of the financial 
drafting committee appointed by the executive council of 10 at the 
Peace Conference one of the allied governments having proposed as one 
of the financial questions affecting peace the reapportionment and con- 
solidation of war debts, this proposal was strongly supported by the 
representatives of your Government, Mr. Klotz taking the position that 
this question must be discussed while the delegates of all the powers 
are in Paris. * * * 

I need not dwell on my surprise at the position taken by Mr. Klotz 
on behalf of your Government, particularly in view of your letters of 
December 27, 1918, and February 5, 1919, as to which I testified before 
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Dededed 


the Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives of 
the Congress at the recent hearing on the Victory Liberty bond pill. 

I have, however, to state emphatically that the Treasury 
* * © will not assent to any discussion at the Peace Conference, 
or elsewhere, of any plan or arrangement for the release, consolidation, 
or reapportionment of the obligations of foreign governments held by 
the United States. 

You will appreciate also that the Treasury can not contemplate 
continuance of advances to any allied government which is lending its 
support to any plan which would create uncertainty as to the 
repayment of advances made to it by the United States -Treasury. 


most 


due 


Under date of July 25, 1919, Mr. Ben R. Strong, governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, wrote from London 


to Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Leffingwell in part as 
follows: 

I gather by implication that there 1s a feeling here that we should 
try and have cancellation of debt all around. It was teo in- 
detinite for me to suggest any particulars, and it is hard to say how 


some 


such a cancellation could take place without an actual reduction 
in indebtedness due us, which ts not to be contemplated, in’ my 
opinion. * © ® 

In a letter dated November 18, 1919, from Assistant Seere- 


tary of the Treasury Rathbone, addressed to Mr. B. P. Blackett, 
of the British Treasury in London, the insistent drive for can- 
cellation was referred to as follows: 


I note that the chancellor attaches great importance 
settlement along bread lines of the general question 
indebtedness, Just what is meent by that expression I 
but feel confident there is no such question now under discussion or 
consideration. The United States Treasury has in no wise changed 
the views it has expressed or modified the position that it has taken 


to the ultimate 
of interallied 
do not know, 


in the past and regards the several obligations of the various allied 
governments held by the Government of the United States as repre- 
senting the debt of each to the United States. Indeed, under the 


present statutes only congressional action would authorize the Treas- 
ury to take a different position. * ° ® 
BRITISH FORMAL PROPOSAL 
A few weeks later, in February, 1920, Mr. Blackett, repre- 
senting the British Treasury, addressed Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Rathbone in part as follows: 
It 
a 


Se: Ss has been 
vast 


grave 


the view of the British Government 
of intergovernmental 


that the 
indebtedness not only 
involves very political dangers, but also forms at the present 
time a most to the recuperation of the world, and 
particularly of continental Eurepe, from the immense strain and suf- 
fering caused by the war. They have more than once suggested infor- 
mally to representatives of the United States Treasury that steps 
should be taken by the two Governments in concert to find some large 
solution of this problem, and, as you are aware, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer expressed himself ready to take any steps toward relieving 
the governments which are debtors to the British Government of the 
burden of their debts, which the United States Treasury might feel 
able to propose in regard to the obligations of the governments which 
it holds. These suggestions have not hitherto been placed on formal 
record, and it is for the purpose of formal record that they are men- 
tioned here. * * * 


existence of mass 


serious obstacle 


The following is a memorandum dated February 21, 1920, 
for President Wilson respecting cancellation and signed by 
Assistant Secretary of State Davis: 

As you are aware, efforts 
were made to bring about a 
allied governments, but the 
detinite way as require us to take any formal action. Much to 
the surprise of the Treasury, in connection with negotiations which 
have been under way with the British Treasury regarding the funding 
of short-time obligations of the allied governments into lonc-time 
obligations and the extension of the ingerest accruing thereon during 
the next two or three years, the question bas formally raised 
by the British Treasury both in a communication to Mr. Rathbone and 
also in a message from the Chancellor of the Exchequer sent through 
the British Embassy in which, among other questions, the chancellor 
in effect, invites the American Treasury to a consideration of a general 
cancellation of all intergovernmental war debts. 

Before his departure for a three days’ absence Secretary Touston 
approved the inclosed reply, which he proposes to send to the chan- 
cellor, if it meets with your approval. * * * 


beginning with the 
cancellation of our 


question was not presented 


peace negotiations 
against the 


in such a 


debts 


to 


been 


The message from the Secretary of the Treasury to the 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer referred to by Mr. Davis 
contains the following statement: 


As to the general cancellation of intergovernmental war debts sug- 
gested by you, you will, 1 am sure, desire that I present my views no 
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less frankly than you have presented yours. Any proposal or move- 


tient of such character would, 1 am confident, serve no useful pur- 
pose, On the contrary, it wonld, I fear, mislead the people of the 
debtor countries as to the justice and efficacy of such a plan and arouse 
hopes, the disappointment of which could only have a harmful effect. 
I] feel certain that neither the American people nor our Congress, 
wWhese action on such a question would be required, is prepared to 
look with favor upon such a proposal. 

Apparentiy there are those who have been laboring for some time 
under the delusion that the inevitable consequences of war can be 
evoided eee 


This Nation has netther sought nor received substantial benefits from 


the war On the other hand, the Allies, although having suffered 
ereatliy in loss of lives and property, bave, under the terms of the 
treaty of peace and otherwise, acquired very considerable accessions 
cf territories, populations, economic, and other advantages. It would, 
therefore, seem that if a full account were taken of these and of the 
whole situation, there would be no desire nor reason to call upon 
the Government of this country for further contributions. 


CANCELLATION DRIVE UNDETERRED 


The European chancellories continued persistently to work 
for cancellation, notwithstanding the attitude of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, which was evidenced by the following 
excerpt from a communication dated May 25, 1920, forwarded 
by the American ambassador, Wallace, at Paris, addressed to 
the Secretury of the Treasury: 


* * * Yiave just received the following letter from chancellor: 


“The cabinet has this morning given prolonged and careful considera- 
tion to the proposals which have been discussed between us for the 
treatment of British indebtedness to the American Government and 
the paraile! treatment by both the United States and Great Britain 
of the debts due to them by France, Italy, and other allied govern- 
ments. Sinee I had my last meeting with you the discussion between 
the I’rime Ministers of France and Great Britain at Lympne have, on 
the fnitiative of the French, resulted in an agreement that in order 
to provide a solution for the economic difficulties which are gravely 
weighing upon the general situation of the world and in order to 
mark a definite beginning of the era of peace the settlement of the 
debis between them and the other European allies should proceed on 
parallel lines "— 


That is, cancellation— 


“with such of the reparation debts of the Central Empire. * * *® 

“ Diseussions on the subject took place at an earlier (?) between 
Tresident Wilson and the Prime Minister, and the Prime Minister pro- 
poses now to resume these discussions and will send a communication 
on this subject for the President's consideration. * * *” 


After quoting this letter from the British Chancellor of the 
Iixchequer, Ambassador Wallace concludes his communication 
to the Secretary of the Treasury as follows: 

In view of practical refusal of British Government to further 
negotiate on these points— 


That is, that the question relating to the debt of the British 
Government to the United States Government must be settled by 
these two Governments alone— 
there is nothing more that can be done here— 

In Paris— 


so far as questions with British are involved, and in view of sudden 
turn taken by these negotiations — 


That is, refusal to continue negotiations respecting refund- 
ing, and so forth— 


I believe it would be inadvisable for me to attempt negotiations here— 
In Paris— 


with other countries, 


Thus it is evident that, So obsessed had become the Euro- 
pean governments with the idea of a general cancellation, and 
the possibility of ultimately converting thereto the United 
States, that the British treasury terminated negotiations for 
refunding its demand obligations in the hands of the United 
States Treasury, that had been going forward between the offi- 
cials of the two countries. The following, in part, is the com- 
munication, again urging cancellation, which the British Pre- 
mier addressed to President Wilson on August 5, 1920: 


BRITISH PREMIER ADDRESSES PRESIDENT WILSON 


T come now to the other question I wish to write to you about, and 
that is the knotty problem of interallied indebtedness. * * * The 
Livitish Government has stood steadily by the view that it was vital 
that Germany's Habilities should be fixed at a figure which it was 
within the reasonable capacity of Germany to pay, * * % After 
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great difficulties with his own people M. Millerand found himself alle 
to accept this view—but he pointed out that it was impossible for 
France to agree to accept nothing less than it was entitled to under 
the treaty, unless its debts to its allies and associates in the war were 
treated in the same way. 

This declaration appeared to the British Government eminently fair, 
But after careful consideration they came to the conclusion that it was 
impossible to remit any part of what was owed to them by France ex- 
cept as part and parcel of all-around settiement of interallied tndebted- 
ness. * * * Accordingly, the British Government has informed the 
French Government that it will agree to any equitable arrangement 
for the reduction or cancellation of interallied indebtedness, but that 
such an arrangement must be one which applies all around, * * * 


The closing paragraph of this quotation from Premier Lloyd- 
George's letter to President Wilson renders clear that the Brit- 
ish Government was actually sparring for time to the end of 
allowing nothing to interfere with the canceliation project on 
foot. It runs as follows: 


There is one other point which I should like to add. When the 
British Government decided that it could not deal with the question of 
the debts owed to it by its allies except as part and parcel of an all- 
around arrangement of interallied debts, the Chancellor of the Hx- 
chequer told Mr. Rathbone that he could not proceed any further with 
the negotiations which they had been conducting together with regard 
to the postponement of the payment of interest or the funding of 
Great Britain’s debts to America. I should like to make it plain that 
this is due to no reluctance on the part of Great Britain to fund its 
debt, but solely to the fact that it can not bind itself by any arrange- 
ment which would prejudice the working of any interallied arrangement 
which may be reached in the future. If some method can be found 
for funding the British debt which does not prejudice the larger ques- 
tion, the British Government would be glad to fall in with it. 


On October 11, 1920, Secretary of the Treasury Houston ad- 
dressed Mr. Davis, the Assistant Secretary of State, as follows: 


My Drar Davis: I inclose herewith a draft of a letter for the Presi- 
dent’s consideration, covering the financial part of the Prime Minister's 
letter to the President. I believe you have gone over the substance of 
this very carefully with Mr. Kelly. I think we ought immediately to 
connect what the State Department has to say with this and send a 
complete letter to the President. 


The letter in question, prepared by Secretary Houston, con- 
tained the following: 


I turn now to the problem of interallied indebtedness which you 
raise. I must deal with this matter with great frankness, as I am sure 
you wish me to do, It is desirable that our position be clearly under- 
stood, in order to avoid any further delay in a constructive settlement 
of reparations, which may arise from the hope that the debts to this 
Government can form a part of such settlement. * * ® 

No power has been given by the Congress to anyone to exchange, 
remit, or cancel any part of the indebtedness of the allied governments 
to the United States represented by their respective demand obligations. 
It would require congressional authority to authorize any such dealing 
with the demand obligations, and, as stated in the letter of November 
18, 1919, from Mr. Rathbone, Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, 
to Mr. Blackett, of the British Treasury, the Congress has the same 
authority to authorize any disposition of obligations of the British 
Government held by the United States, whether represented by demand 
obligations or by obligations having a fixed date of maturity. It is 
highly improbable that either the Congress or popular opinion in this 
country will ever permit a cancellation of any part of the debt of the 
British Government to the United States in order to induce the British 
Government to remit, in whole or in part, the debt to Great Britain 
of France or any other of the allied governments, or that it would con- 
sent to a cancellation or reduction in the debts of any of the allied 
governments as an inducement toward a practical settlement of the 
reparation claims. * * * 

You will recall that suggestions looking to the cancellation or ex- 
change of the indebtedness of Great Britain to the United States 
were made to me when I was in Paris. Like suggestions were again 
made by the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the early part of the 
present year. The United States Government by its duly authorized 
representatives has promptly and clearly stated its unwillingness to 
accept such suggestions each time they have been made, and has 
pointed out in detail the considerations which caused its decision. 
The views of the United States Government have not changed, and 
it is not prepared to consent to the remission of any part of the debt 
of Great Britain to the United States. * * *® 

It is felt that the funding of these demand obligations of the 
British Government will do more to strengthen the friendly relations 
between America and Great Britain than would any other course of 
dealing with the same. * * * 

The long delay which has occurred in the funding of the demand 
obligations is already embarrassing the Treasury, which will find 
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itelf compelled to berin to collect back and current interest if speedy 
progress is not made with the funding. Unless arrangements are 
completed for funding such loans and in that connection for the 
deferring of interest, in the present state of opinion here, there is 
likely te develop a dangerous misunderstanding. I believe it to be 
highly important that a British repress ntative with proper authority 
proceed to Washington without delay to arrange to carry out the 
obligation of the British Government to convert its demand obliga- 
tions held by our Treasury into long-time obligations, * * * 





From the foregoing it is evident that the idea of the exist- 
ence of a cancellation project is no illusion. At the outset 
rumors respecting the drive seemed fantastic and were rot 
taken seriously in this country. 
idea involved misled the public. 
that these whom we had aided by unparalleled credits and who 
were still applying for and receiving loans on the surety of 
their solemn obligations to repay should accept such additicnal 
credits while planning to avoid repayment. 

However, such seems to have been the case, as we can trace 
the propaganda due to this cancellation project practically 
from the date of the armistice, and yet our monthly loans con- 
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The very audacity of the | 
It seemed incomprehensible | 
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Great Britain, but not te comply with the terms of its con- 
tracts, as did Cuba. Uncle Sam was made to listen to more 
reason. Our Debt Commission reported to Congress that Grew 
sritain was not willing to agree to such terms, and presented 
a settlement to which the British would agree, to wit: On the 
basis of the 444 per cent interese we were and are now paying 
on some $13,800,000,000 of Liberty bonds outstanding, Great 
Britain would agree to pay but 3.7 per cent interest upon the 
face of her debt annually for 62 years, and then the debt, 
amounting to about $4,715,000,000, was to be canceled, 

The Debt Commission recommended that these terms be ae- 
cepted, President Coolidge supplemented this recommendation, 
and Congress acted in accordance therewith. Of course, 


such 
action precipitated a debacle in our debt settlements. Having 
canceled the debt of the greatest empire in the world—our 
| richest and ablest debtor—how could we do differently with 


‘inued for nearly two years thereafter, sometimes exceeding | 


$300,000,000 per month. As indicated, the development of this 
project went forward with a persistence that seemed born of 
complete confidence of ultimate success. 

The suggestions of cancellation appeared, as we have shown, 
at the peace conference in the form of “ reapportionment and 
consolidation of war debts as a financial question affecting 
peace.” We have shown also that the British Chancellor of the 
Exchequer approached our Treasury Department upon the sub- 
ject without equivocation, and finally that Mr. Lloyd-George, 
the British Premier, formally addressed President Wilson in 
reference thereto. 

Following the development of this audacious enterprise, one 
is almost inclined to believe that President Wilson was in- 
trigued into such a consideration of the treatment of the inter- 
allied indebtedness along “broad lines” as to have aroused 
hope that the United States ultimately would consent to a gen- 
eral cancellation, 

PROPAGANDA AT HOME 


In this country a subtle publicity campaign was gradually 
developed, and it soon became apparent that the international 
bankers group favored partial, if not total, cancellation. In 
November, 1919, J. P. Morgan & Co. were appointed the agents 
of the British Treasury, and the British Government's account 
with the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was closed. 

It was intimated to the business interests that our four or 
five billions of private foreign credits might be jeopardized 
and our foreign trade injuriously affected if the war loans 
made to Europe by all the people of the United States were 
not treated in a generous, forgiving spirit. The various trade 
bodies and chambers of commerce throughout the country 
promptly began to reecho such sentiments. 

In the meantime the governments of the debtor nations, 
taking advantage of the reluetance of the United States Treas- 
ury to formally demand payment of their demand obligations, 
deferred or took no action respecting refunding negotiations 
suggested by our officials. Though the real reason for such com- 
plaisance and nonaction was not generally rendered apparent, 
the British Premier did not camouflage. He, at least, frankly 
wrote President Wilson that his Government could not bind 
itself by an arrangement which would prejudice the working of 
an interallied agreement which might be reached in the future. 
In short, he did not propose to do anything that would inter- 
fere with the cancellation program on foot, in the ultimate 
success of which he evidently had confidence. Stalling was 
apparently the stratagem adopted. 

Naturally, so far as the United States was concerned, the 
situation was disquieting. Interest due and unpaid was run- 
ning into the hundreds of millions. Of course it was our 
funeral, not that ef our judgment-proof debtors. It was for 
us to walk the floor, not they. 

In short, a situation had been developed caltenlated to make 
Uncle Sam listen to reason—and he did. In February, 1922, 
Congress authorized the refunding of the foreign debts due us 
into bonds maturing within 25 years and bearing interest, not 
at 5 per cent—the rate of interest stipulated in connection 
with all of the demand obligations held by the Treasury—but 
at 4% per cent, the rate of interest we were then and are now 
paying on some $13,800,000,000 of Liberty and other bonds out- 
standing, from the proceeds of which these leans were made. 


CUBA PAYS IN FULL 
Cuba set an example by making the final payment upon her 
debt of $10,000,000 several years ago, together with 5 per cent 
interest, the rate fixed in her original obligations. Then came 


the lesser nations? 

Since then four other settlements have been made and ap- 
proved by Congress, all providing for cancellation, and now 
there is pending for action by Congress six additional s 
ments, also previding fer cancellation. 

In short, of the 12 nations involved in these settlements that 
obtained loans from the proceeds of the Liberty bonds that our 
people were asked to buy until it hurt, every one is relieved 
of ultimate payment by cancellation except Cuba. Our island 
neighbor was too hasty; she should have waited until Great 
Britain had played her trumps. 

This fruition of the cancellation project initiated just after 
the armistice should go down in history as one of the greatest 
triumphs of European diplomacy. At the time of its tneep- 
tion no one in this country would have dreamed of its uiltt- 
mate success. Ifad the probability of the cancellation of our 
war loans been suggested by a heckler to a four-minute man 
of the war and postwar days, when exhorting his fellow eiti- 
zens to borrow money at the bank with which to buy Liberty 
and Victory bonds, he would have replied with scorn that the 
suggestion could come from none but a disloyal pacifist or a 
traitor. And yet it has all come to pass. 

Unfortunately, the people of the United States do not realize 
the truth respecting these cancellations, and are in danger 
of losing one of two possible compensations because of such 
ignorance, to wit, the lesson which the experience should 
teach. 

The treuble is they have been lulled into a state «? com- 
plaisanece by assurances that the principal of these loans is 
to be paid. 

Neither do the people of the debtor nations realize the truth. 
Just as complacency bas been instilled in our people, so has 
prejudice against Americans been confirmed in their minds by 
the very same assurances; that is, that they must pay their 
great debits to us. 

“Of course, it must be true,” they conclude, “for de not 
American statesmen beast to their people that we must pay?’ 

In short, the further compensation resulting from these can- 
cellations that should come te us—a kindly appreciation of our 
action by debtor peoples—has been sacrificed to the theory that 
the American people should be chloreformed by quieting assur- 
ances into an acquicseenee respecting certain governmental dis- 
positions. where complete and full knowledge might cause irra- 
tional reactions involving untoward political consequences. 

EVERY DEBT CANCELED , 

Mr. President, I shall now address myself to the proposition 
that the settlement of every war Ioan thus far recommended by 
the United States Foreign Debt Connnission provides for ean- 
cellation, and, in addition thereto, the imposition upen the 
American people of a huge annual deficit in interest that we 
must pay upon these canceled loans for years to come. 

There seems to be a disposition to imply, in connection with 
an interest-bearing debt, that there is a difference between the 
obligation to pay interest and the obligation to pay the prin- 
cipal of the lean. Manifestly there is no ground for any sueh 
distinction. Everyone knows that the right to forectose a mort- 
gage because of failure to pay the principal is not superior 
to the right of foreclosure because of the failure to pay thtevrest. 

Therefore any suggestion that the interest which foreign 
nations agreed to pay when they borrowed proceeds from our 
Liberty and Victory bonds should receive special consideration 
as a matter of right, with a view to a reduction, is without 
foundation. As a matter of equity a reduction in an interest 
rate only could be urged where a profit was accruing therefrom 
to the creditor nation. Thus, though the people of the United 
States should borrow money on taxable bonds bearing 444 per 
cent interest and loan it at 5 per cent to associated vations, as 
in the case of the Great War, there would be no grounds of 
mere right to appeal for a reduction in the interest rate, though 
there might be grounds for appealing to our conscience. How- 


ttle- 
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ever, as to whether that appeal was justified would depend 
wholly upon our discretion. 

Every war loan mude by the United States was represented 
by detinite obligations, and the rate of interest agreed to or 
acquiesced in by the debtor nation was 5 per cent. That this 
Was a just rate based upon the cost to the United States Gov- 
ernment of the money loaned can hardly be questioned, as the 
rate of interest paid by the Government on the bonds Issued, 
following our entry into the Great War, has averaged for the 
last four years some 4.4 per cent. And yet about a quarter of 


these bonds were absolutely free from taxation, while the | 


remainder were only subject to a Federal income tax, and then 
only where the amount of such bonds held exceeded some 
S5000, 

But this was not the only expense incurred by the Govern- 
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rushed to his father with the cheering news that he had saved 
the pitchfork. 

Especially are these considerations respecting long-time loans 
of vital moment where a loan represents borrowed money upon 
which interest must be paid, as in the case of our war bonds 
outstanding. 

This is trne because if the total payments made by any one 
of the nations in our debt are not sufficient to pay interest on 
the bonds from the proceeds of which the loan was made, then, 


, und in such case, the people of the United States must make 


ment in borrowing this money. There was an overhead ex- | 


pense, and a portion of such expense will continue so long as 
our Government bonds are outstanding. Therefore the rate 
of 5 per cent interest fixed for these loans was but fair, as held 
by our Treasury authorities, 

Thus, quoting from a Treasury communication : 


On October 31, 1918, the Treasury advised the representative of 


| 


each foreign government which had received cash advances that the | 


mattor of the rate of interest on their obligations had received the 
careful Consideration of the Secretary of the Treasury, and in view 
of the tax-exemption features of the United States bonds, which had 
been issued providing the money to loan to the allied Governments, 
and other costs attendant upon the raising of this money, the con- 
clusion had been reached that, taken as an entirety, the cost of this 
money to the United States was approximately 5 per cent. 


It is pertinent in this connection to observe that none of the 
debtor nations are entitled even to appeal to our conscience for 
a more favorable rate of interest than will be necessary to 
sell bonds of this Government at par, subject to every form 
of taxation, because no provision is contained in the demand 
obligations, afforded for these foreign loans, that they should 
be free of taxation if held by a subject of a debtor nation. 

Moreover, in the refunding agreements thus far made the 
refunding bonds to be issued, or that may be hereafter issued, 
are to be subject to taxation if held by the subject of a debtor 
nation. This is evident from the following clause, common to 
all, appearing in the refunding agreement with Great Britain: 


The principal and Interest of all bonds issued or to be issued here 
under shall be exempt from all British taxation, present or future, so 
long as they are in the beneficial ownership of the United States or 
of a person, firm, association, or corporation neither domiciled nor 
ordinarily resident in the United Kingdom. 


Of course, it would be very desirable for the United States 
Government to dispose of the refunding bonds it has, or is to 
receive, to citizens of the debtor nations. But what rate of 
interest would these respective issues, if taxable, have to bear 
in order to sell at par? Five and one-half per cent bonds of 
Great Britain, due in 1987, are now quoted on about a 5 per 
cent basis, while the bases in the case of the securities of all 
the other debtor nations are much higher. 


IMPORTANCE OF INTEREST 


Again this fact should be kept clearly in mind: The right 
to eollect interest may be the most important right in con- 
nection with a loan, and it is always the case so far as long- 
time loans are concerned. In the case of a 5 per cent mort- 
gage loan payable in five years the relative importance of the 
interest on a compound basis is something over 27 per cent, 
as compared with the loan, but should the mortgage run for 
G2 years, the period covered by the debt settlements thus far 
made by the Foreign Debt Commission, the interest on the 
same basis would amount to nearly twenty times the principal of 
the loan. Expressed concretely, the interest on a 5-year mort- 
gage of $1,000 would amount, on the basis stated, to $276.28; 
on a 62-year loan, of the same amount, to $19,593.80. Thus a 
creditor, as between the interest and the principal on a 5-year 
loan, would, of course, prefer to sacrifice his interest rather 
than his principal, but in the case of a 62-year loan the mort- 
gagee would naturally say, “ Forget the principal, but give 
me my interest.” 

Therefore, in negotiating a loan for so long a period as 62 
years, these considerations should be kept clearly in mind; 
that is, that the principal of such a loan is a minor matter; 
the interest the all-important factor, Hence, in connection with 
a refunding operation covering 62 years, the assurance that 
provision has been made for at least getting back the principal 
of the loan should arouse suspicion at once, lest we ultimately 
find such assurance to be about as comforting as that of a 
small boy in my native town who, having fired the family barn, 


up the difference. 
THE BRITISH SETTLEMENT 

No one better understood the importance of interest when 
they came to negotiate than the representatives of Great 
Britain. They fully realized that on the basis of a 62-yeur 
period of payment the interest rate stipulated was the all- 
important matter; that the principal was of secondary moment, 
although that principal totaled about $4,715,000,000. 

I am not familiar with what took place at the conference he- 
tween the representatives of the two Governments when that 
debt settlement was negotiated, but I can imagine. 

As already stated, Congress had authorized settlement upon 
the basis of not less than 4%4 per cent. In view of the result 
it is to be presumed that the British delegates were instructed 
to refuse to pay such a rate of interest, or that upon due 
protestation our Debt Commission conceded a lower rate, not- 
withstanding the instructions of Congress. 

Whereas this debt exceeded four billions, let us consider what 
the settlement meant with reference to each million dollars 
thereof. We may presume that our representatives demanded 
4% per cent interest—that is, $42,500 a year for every million 
dollars of the loan, together with a final payment of the mil- 
lion dollars. The British delegates declined the proposal, and 
after much negotiation agreed that they would pay a total 
amount over 62 years suc’ that when divided by 62 would equal 
about $38,000 per annum for each million dollars the British 
Government owed our people. But how about the payment of 
the million dollars at the end of the 62 years? This the Brit- 
ish delegates either refused or our commission willingly agreed, 
as it subsequently recommended, that after paving this $38,000 
for 62 years the million dollars should be forgotten—that is, 
canceled. 

In short, if anyone will take a pencil and divide by 62 the 
total payments that Great Britain has agreed to make under 
the debt settlement, it will be found that the quotient thus ob- 
tained amounts to only about 3.8 per cent of the debt. Hence, 
as no other payments are to be made whatever, of course the 
debt is to be canceled. 

But this is not all. The payments to be made by Great 
Britain are not equal annual payments. On the contrary, 
smaller payments are made in the early years of the 62-year 
period, and the larger payments toward the other end of the 
seale. Now a dollar due without interest at the end of a 
period of time is not worth as much as a dollar in hand. How- 
ever, its present value can be easily determined, and in this 
manner, by the necessary calculation, the total payments to be 
made by Great Britain can be reduced to equal annual pay- 
ments. Doing this, upon the assumption that money is worth 
4% per cent, the rate of interest we are paying upon most 
of our outstanding Liberty and other bonds, it will be found 
that what Great Britain really agreed to do was: not te pay 
8.8 per cent per annum as above indicated, but about 3.7 per 
cent per annum. In other words, the debt settlement which 
we made with the greatest empire on earth, our richest anil 
ablest debtor, provided that she should pay 3.7 per cent in- 
terest upon her debt for 62 years and then, without paying 
another cent, the $4,715,000,000 of principal is to be wiped off 
the slate; that is, canceled—and this, notwithstanding a fact 
that should particularly challenge our attention: about $1,605,- 
000,000 of this canceled debt is due to loans made Great Britain 
after the armistice—after the war was over. 

Thus not only is the British debt to be canceled but, in 
addition, the American people must make up the difference be- 
tween 3.7 per cent and 4% per cent, the interest we are now 
paying on the larger portion of our national debt, or a deficit 
of about $26,000,000 per annum, on account of this one set- 
tlement alone. The total of this deficit for 62 years would 
be about $1,596,000,000 without interest. With interest at *'. 
per cent, compounded annually, it amouts to $5,473,000,000. 
Add to this the canceled debt and the total cost of this loan fo 
the American people on this basis approximates $10,188,000,000. 

CANCELLATION DEBACLE BEGUN 

Having thus settled with our richest and ablest debtor, the 
debacle began. Of course, there was nothing to do but afford 
equal or better terms to the lesser nations, As a consequelice, 
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similar settlements were made with Finland, Hungary, Lith- 
napia, Poland, Esthonia, and Latvia, the last two now await- 
jng action by Congress. In each of these cases the debtor 
nation has agreed to pay the equivalent of 3.7 per cent an- 
nnally upon the amount of its debt for 62 years, and then the 
debt is to be canceled. Two other settlements now also before 
the Senate are those with Czechoslovakia and Rumania. In 
cach of these eases the amount to be paid is less, to wit: 3.4 
per cent annually for 62 years, with final cancellation. 

Why more favorable terms should have been afforded Ru- 
mania is not clear, in fact, it is not understandable, as that 
nation doubled its territory and population as a result of the 
war. its inhebitants now numbering more than 17,500,000, 
located in a region of Europe enjoying a remarkably fertile 
soil and great natural resources. Moreover, this debt was less 
than $47,000,000, or only about $2.75 per inhabitant. 

It is reported upon excellent authority that Prince Bibesco, 
the Rumanian minister te this country, urged that his country 
was able to pay in full and should do so. However, it appeared 
that other interested nations took umbrage at this attitude, in- 
sisting that such a recognition of wax obligations would be a bad 
precedent at a time when Uncle Sam had been reduced to such 
a mellow, sentimental, and amenable state of mind respecting 
his foreign debits. As a eonsequence Prince Bibesco has been re- 
called, although he had served his country here in Washington 
with marked ability and distinction. However, he had run coun- 
ter to the almost consummated cancellation project—that was 
enough, and such conduct has ended his career in Washington 
for a time at least. In evidence of these facts I ask to have 
read at the desk an article by that eminent publicist and 
newspaper correspondent of Washington, Mr. Frederick Wil- 
liam Wile. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Winns in the chair). 
The clerk will read the document offered by the Senator from 
Nebraska. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Prince Antoine Bibesco’s friends in Washington—whose name is 
legion—have thrown amazing light on the.real reasons for the Ru- 
manian minister's recall from the United States. The reasons are 
directly concerned with the recent Rumanian debt-funding arrange- 
ments in Washington. Prince Bibesco wanted bis country to pay the 
United States in cash in full and at once. 

According to his friends here, Bibesco contended that the Rumanian 
treasury was able to do this. It owed America $44,128,000, including 
principal and accrued interest, compared to the $106,000,000 Rumania 
owes Great Britain, and the 1,132,000,000 franes it owes Franee, But 
M. Titulesco, the Rumanian minister to Great Britain, whe conducted 
ihe recent negotiations at Washington, was without instructions from 
Rucharest to effect a cash settlement here. 


ANXIOUS TO APPBASE FRANCE 


It is understood that the Rumanian Government's objections were 
based on a desire not to offend France. Not only is Rumania heavtly 
in France’s debt but there are military understandings between the 
two countries that naturally would deter Rumanian statesmen from 
doing anything that would cause disagreeable comment at Paris. There 
was the further consideration {n the French mind, of course, that 
France herself had not yet come to any kind of debt terms with 
America, 

At any rate, M. Titulesco demnrred sternly to Prince Bibesco’s cash- 
seftlement proposal, and the Bucharest authorities sustained Titu- 
lesco’s position. It was an open secret in official, diplomatic, and soctety 
cireles that there was a rift in the Rumanian Iute during the negotia- 
tions In Washington. The debt mission was quartered at a hotel, and 
it saw little or nothing of the officials at the legation. There was one 
formal dinner party, at which the Prince and Princess Bibeseo were 
hosts to their compatriots, but the usual round of entertaining which 
marked all debt-mission activities in Washington when other countrics 
were conducting them suddenly ceased. The secret, Bibesco’s intimates 
assert, is that which is herein for the first time publicly disclosed. 

The Rumanian debt was finally fumded for a grand total of $44,- 
590,000, of which some $8,000,000 was unpaid interest. In addition 
to the money she owes America, Great Britain, and France, Rumania’s 
“ jnterallied” debts include 151,000,000 franes owed Italy and 24,- 
000,000 franes owed Belgium. It is supposed that the Rumanian Gov- 
ernment had all of these obligations in mind, though particularly the 
French debt, when ft did not see its way to accede to Prince Bibesco’s 
proposal for a cash settlement with the United States. 

Few foreign diplomats stationed at Washington in recent years 
achieved the widespread popularity acquired by Prince Bibesco and 
his wife. They have been here since February, 1921—nearly five years. 
The minister's wife (formerly Elizabeth Asquith, daughter of the one- 
time Prime Minister of Great Britain and his famous consort, Margot 
Asquith) is one of the most brilliant intelleets that has ever scin- 
tiated across the Washington horizon. 

* * . * Y * 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, we next come to the two 
other settlements now before the Senate—those with Belgium 
and Italy. In the case of Belgium, that country has agreed to 
pay but 2.1 per cent upon its debt for a period of 62 years, 
and then its debt is to be, likewise, canceled. As a result the 
American people must make up a deficit in interest, of in ex- 
cess of $10,000,000 per year, or a total, without interest, for the 
62 years, of about $632,000,000. With 3% per cent interest 
added to these deficit increments, plus the canceled debt, the 
loss to the American people on account of this transaction will 
total more than $2,647,000,000. 

One of the chief excuses made for this remarkable seftle- 
ment is that President Wilson promised the representatives of 
Belgium when he was in Europe that he would recommend to 
Congress that no interest should be ever charged on $171,780,000 
loaned to Belgium prior to the armistice. 

The irony of all this is evident when we recall how little 
obligation this branch of Congress felt in connection with other 
assurances respecting recommendations to Congress made by 
President Wilson while sojourning in Paris. Can it be that 
we are now to establish the precedent that financial commit- 
ments by a President shall be deemed sacred by Congress? 
Sentimental reasons for leniency might well be urged in behalf 


of Belgium, but certainly not this exeuse, with any validity 
whatever. 


THE ITALIAN SETTLEMENT 


The most remarkable settlement proposed by our Foreign 
Debt Commission is that with Italy. As has been previously 
Stated, the interest rate authorized by Congress was 4% per 
cent, or $42,500 per million of Italy's $2,150,000,000 indebted- 
ness, together with the ultimate payment of the principal sum. 
From the terms of the settlement recommended, we may deduce 
that the Italian representatives refused to consider any such 
proposal, as Congress is now called upon to ratify an agree- 
ment that provides for the payment, not of $42,500 per million 
but the equivalent of $11,300 per million, with a provision that 
after such payment for 62 years, the million dollars is to be 
caneeled. 

But that is not all. In addition to the cancellation of this 
great debt about $801,000,000 of which was due to loans made 
after the war, the American people must make good the differ- 
ence between 414 per cent, borne by $13,800,000,000 of our war 
bonds outstanding, and 1.1 per cent, agreed to by the Italians, 
or something more than $67,000,000 per annum, amounting for 
the 62 years, without interest, to $4,154,000,000. With interest 
at 31% per cent, which is the besis upon which all life insurance 
policies are written, the total deficit for the whole period ts 
$14,240,000,000. Add thereto the canceled debt, and we have a 
total loss to the American people on account of this transac- 
tion of $16,390,000,000. Moreover, in this settlement it is pro- 
vided, just as in the case of Great Britain, that the securities 
afforded are only free of taxation by Italy when the beneficial 
ownership is in the Government of the United States, a person, 
firm, or association, neither domiciled nor ordinarily resident in 
Italy, or a corporation not organized under the laws of Italy. 

However, in the refunding settlement recently made by Italy 
with Great Britain, no such restrictions were provided, the 
corresponding clause in that case reading as follows; 


The payments due under all bonds issued in accordance with this 
agreement shall be made without deduction for, and shall be exempt 
from any and all taxes and other public dues, present or future, imposed 
by or under authority of Italy or apy political or local taxing authority 
within Italy, 

BRITISH-ITALIAN SETTLEMENT 


This settlement is justified upon the theory of “ability to 
pay,” which is not recognized in commercial affairs except 
under bankruptcy practices where the debter divests himself of 
his entire assets in favor of creditors. The recent refunding 
of Italy’s indebtedness to Great Britain has also been cited as a 
justification of this settlement. However, the cases are in no 
wise parallel. While Italy's debt to Great Britain was at least 
one-third mere than that of the United States, under the Lon- 
don pact Italy had certain claims on Great Britain which 
must have been taken into consideration, and hence the actual 
claim of Great Britain against Italy was undonbtedly much less 
than Italy's indebtedness to the United States. In evidence of 
this fact I quote the following letter to President Wilson from 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Davis under the date of 
February 23, 1920: 


My¥ Dean Mr. Presipext: With reference to my memorandum of 
February 21, inelosing a proposed reply to the Chancetlor of the Ex- 
ehequer regarding the cancellation of Intergevernmental war loans, I 


| desire to submit for your further information the following consid- 


eration: 








ae 
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Without ony spectfie proof, T have for some time snspected that the 
loans made by England to France and Italy have not the same stand- | 
ing as our loans to the Allies. I reeall that Mr. Lloyd-George told me | 
Mngland could not afford to force those countries to pay her. Article 
XI of the pact of London states that 


“Italy shall receive a mititary contribution corresponding to her 
strength and sacrifices.” 


Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator read the last 
sentence again? 
Mr. HOWELL (reading)— 


Italy shall receive a militery contribution corresponding to her | 
strenaeth and sacrifices, | 
I do not knew what this means. It may mean corresponding 


financial assistance to Iialy during the war or after-the war or both. 
In either case it most probably bas a direct relation to the obligations 
of the Italian Government now held by the British Government, and 
{ft may well be that the British desire a general canceliation of inter- 
governinental war debts as a means of discharging secret treaty pro- 
visions If such is the case, the British might thus in great part at 
our expense discharge their treaty obligations. 


Article XIV of the pact of London provides that “ Great Britain 
undertakes to facilitate for Italy without delay and on favorable condl- 
tious the conclusion of a loan in the Londen market amounting to not 
less than £50,000,000," 

The reference herein to immediate financtal assistance may well indi- 
cate that Article XI referred to general financial assistance on a larger 
seale. 


That Mr. Davis's suspicions and inferences were well-founded 
is evident from the following excerpt from a speech in the | 
British House of Commons by Mr. Winston Churchill, Chan- 
calor of the Exchequer, explrining Britain’s recently negoti- 
ated debt settlement with Italy: 


I ought to say that the cabinet, In leaving me a very wide discre- 
tion in these negotiations, directed me to have regard, among other | 
things, to the whole question of our relationship with Italy, both | 
before, during, and since the war, which, es you know, has been one of | 
unbroken friendship and cordial cooperation in many fields, Also it 
must be remembered that there have been on various occasions tentative 
discussions with the Italian Government and other British Govern- 
ments on the question of debt repayment, which, while they In no way 
legally tie our hands, found at any rate no counterpart in the relations 
between the United Staies and Italy. At the time of the proposed im- 
minent entry into the war very considerable offers were made to Italy 
which carried with them, subject to numbers of conditions which have 
not been fulfilled, the principle of the virtual cancellation of the over- 
whelming bulk of the obligations, and although it was never argued 
by Italy that anything of a legal nature or of a definite and final 
naiure had taken place, yet at the same time we have felt bound to 
consider what had happened in the intervening pertod, which found no 
paraiiel in Italian-American relations, as a factor which must reason- 
nbly be borne iu mind. 





Mr. REED of Missouri. I wish the Senator would read the 
latter part of that again. I do not catch that. 
Mr. HOWELL (reading)— 


At the time of the proposed imminent entry [of Italy] into the war 
very considerable offers were made to Italy which carried with them, 
subject to numbers of conditions which have not been fulfilled, the 
principle of the virtual cancellation of the overwhelming bulk of the 
oblizations, and although it was never argued by Italy that anything 
of a legal nature or of a definite and final nature had taken place, 
yet, at the same time, we have felt bound to consider what had hap- 
pened in the intervening period, which found no parallel in Italian- 
American relations, as a factor which must reasonably be borne in 
mind. 


Reduced to annual equal installments, the total payments to 
the United States amount to about $24,300,000 annually. The 
average payment made by Italy to Great Britain is somewhere 
between $22,000,000 and $24,000,000 a year. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr, President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. BORAT. May I ask the Senator upon what basis he 
calculates the average payment of the British debt? He says 
it is $22,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is between twenty-two and twenty-four 
million dollars a year. I will give the Senator my reasons 
therefor. I find that I have gotten a little ahead of the orderly 
presentation of my remarks. 

Great Britain secured peculiarly favorable terms from Italy. 
For instance, the British are to have in their hands $108,- 
114,000 in gold, belonging to Italy, as security. This gold is to 





| payments terminate, provided Italy is not in arrears. 


| pay no interest whatever upon this gold. Assuming, as we 
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be gradually paid to Italy between 1928 and 1987, when Italy's 


Mr. REED of Missouri. How much is the gold? 
Mr. HOWELL. One hundred and eight million one hundred 
and fourteen thousand dollars. Moreover, Great Britain is to 


have previously, that money is worth 4% per cent, Italy's pay- 
menis are approximately as follows, compared with those to 
be made by Italy to the United States: 
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Total in 7 years 


After the seventh year the payments to the United States 
gradually inerease, whereas in the case of Great Britain they 
decrease by regular steps to $21,915,000 in 1986, the last pay- 
ment in 1987 being $10,958,000. 

Reduced to annual equal installments Itaiy’s total payments 
to the United States amount to about $24,300,000 annually; 
the average allowance made Great Britain is somewhere be- 
tween $22,000,000 and $24,000,000 a year. 

The strong point of the British settlement is that they begin 
to get an average payment immediately, backed up by a gold 
guaranty of about $108,000,000. The weakness of the Ameri- 
can settlement is that the large payments are way at the 
other end of the scale, the British receiving some 50 per cent 
of total payments during the first 31 years, we but 26 per cent. 
Great Britain realized that a bird in the hand was worth two 
in the bush, and not only did she secure such an advantage 
but in addition she provided that any securities afforded as a 
result of the refunding arrangement should be exempt from 
any taxation by Italy or any authority within Italy, no matier 
in whose hands the securities might ultimately rest. 

ELEVEN SETTLEMENTS NBGOTIATED 

Thus far the United States Debt Commission has negotiated 

refunding arrangements with 11 nations, and a twelfth, Cuba, 





| has already paid her debt in full with 5 per cent interest, as 


acreed in her original obligations. In these 11 cases the total 
payments in each instance falls short from 27 to 79 per cent 


| of enough to pay 5 per cent interest, the rate agreed upon in 


connection with demand obligations. Therefore, on this basis 
there is nothing to be paid upon the principal, and hence the 
principal in each case is canceled. 

Again, the total payments of every kind and nature agreed 
upon fall short likewise from 13 to 73 per cent of enough to 
pay 4% per cent interest upon these debts, the rate borne by 
the major portion of our war bonds. Therefore, upon a 4%4 per 
cent basis there is nothing to be paid upon principal, and hence 
it is evident that the principal of each debt is canceled. 
Reducing, upon the basis of 4% per cent, all payments in 
each case to equivalent equal annual installments, payable over 
a period of 62 years, we have the results set forth in the 
accompanying table. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert this table in the Recorp. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, that order 
will be made. 

The table is as follows: 
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ef refunding, including unpaid interest to the nearest thousand dol- 
lirs, as per statements afforded by the Treasury Department. 

(2) In column C is the calculated uniform rate of interest in each 
case that the debtor nation will pay on its debt for 62 years, provided 
that is total payments of every kind and nature are applied on account 
of interest only. 

(2) The amounts set forth in column FE represent the additional 
m that the Gevernment must pay annually in each case to make up 
the difference between the rate of interest set forth in column C and 
the 4%, per cent interest that must be paid upon outstanding Liberty 
and other bonds issued to make these loans. 


Mr. HOWELL. This table shows that the total debts thus far 
refunded amount to $7,739,443,000, all of which is canceled; 
and in addition thereto the people of the United States must 
foot an interest deficit of $105,617,000 annually for years to 
come. 

This deficit in interest payments for the 62 years totals 
without interest $6,548,254,000. Add this to the canceled debts 
and we have an apparent loss to the American people on ac- 
count of these transactions of $14,287,697,000, Adding interest 
at 3!4 per cent, compounded annually, to the yearly «elicit 
increments, the loss, together with the canceled debts, becomes 
S20,188,536,000. 

Tne loss noted as a result of the inelusion of 3% per cent 
compound interest is not merely of academic interest. It is a 
measure of realities, for many life insurance companies 
throughout the country, some with assets increasing 


their funds, continuously 344 per cent compound interest. 
Vinally, should the Government determine to maintain taxa- 


loss at 34 per cent interest would amount to $14,270,000,000, 
Ilowever, the money would be gone forever, whereas it might 
otherwise be earning interest. 

“ABILITY TO PAY” THEORY 

Mr. President, in passing I wish to refer to the theory of 
“ability to pay” that, it is urged, has been the guiding star of 
ow Foreign Debt Commission in negotiating these debt settle- 
ments, From a partial analysis of certain cases it would ap- 


fixed luminary whose vagaries of movement in the firmament 
of the Debt Commission has no counterpart in the history of 
such celestial visitors to our solar system. For instance, it did 


Belgian debt settlements were made; it blazed forth in connec- 


peared when the debt of Latvia was refunded. 

In the statement of Secretary Mellon before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House on January 24 of this year 
the following excerpts appear: 


GREAT BRITAIN, BELGIUM, AND ITALY—-ABILITY TO PAY-—-COMPARISON OF 
INDICES OF BUDGET, TRADE, AND INCOME 


Iielgium, and Italy are a fair test of the adequacy from an American 
standpoint of the Italian settlement. It must be remembered that 


States, and any American settlement will probably have to be followed 
by an English settlement on substantially a proportionate basis. There 
are three principal factors in the finances of any country which fur- 


den can be measured, These are the total budget, representing what 
all instrumentalities of government collect from the people; the total 
foreign trade, which has a bearing on the capacity to transfer pay- 
ments abroad; and the total national income, which is the ultimate 
source of a country’s capacity to pay. If we apply these indices to 
the three settlements, we obtain the following comparison: The British 
American settlement calls for an annual average payment equivalent to 
4.6 per cent of the total British budget expenditures; the Belgian set- 
tlement, 3.5 per cent, and the Italian settlement to America alone, 
5.17 per cent, and to America and Great Britain 11.47 per cent of 
Italy’s total budget expenditures, The British settlement calls for an 
annual average charge corresponding to 1.9 per cent of the total British 
foreign trade. This figure is 0.88 per cent with Belgium, Italy's 
average payment to the United States is 2.87 per cent of its total 
foreign trade, and the combined payments to the United States 
and England 6.32 per cent of its total foreign trade. Great 
Britain’s average annuity represents 0.94 per cent of its national 
income; Belgium's 0.80 per cent; Italy to the United States alone, 
0.97 per cent; and toe the United States and Great Britain, 2.17 
Per cent of its total national income. If we averaged the three in- 
dices, the comparative Italian burden of war debts would be repre- 
sented by 6.72, the British 2.4, and the Belgian by 1.75. If, instead 


above | 
$200,000,000 per annum, write insurance and annuity contracts | 
guuranteeing results, based upon their ability to earn upon | 


tien and pay off our war debts in 48 years, the loss without | 
interest would be reduced by little more than half, while cur | 


pear that the star has been an ilinerant comet rather than a | 


not seem to be within telescopic vision when the British and | 


tion with the Italian arrangement, but mysteriously disap- | 


The comparative burdens of the war-debt settlements of England, | 


lialy owes Great Britain 25 per cent more than it owes the United | 


nish indices by which a comparison of the weight of a new fiscal bur- 
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(1) In column B fs enumerated the amount of each debt as of date ' of using the average annual annuity, we should compare the present 


value of the settlements with the sum of these three indices-——the 
total budget, the total foreign trade, and total national income for a 
year of each of the countries—the burden of the British settlement 
represents 11.7 per cent of the Belgian settlement 
7 per cent, and the Italian war the United States and 
England combined 19.8 per cent. Consideration must be 
given in these comparisons to the income and standard of living in 
Italy, which are lower than in either England or 
much lower than in United States, 
make the same relatively 
countries. *°* 


this sum, 


to 
. 


aebts 
* 6 


Belgium and very 
and which, therefore, would 
higher in Italy than in other 


the 


burdea 
. 


It is evident that the indices above referred to were quoted 
by Secretary Mellon to justify the terms afforded Italy, and 
he does so by showing that the comparative Italian burden 
of war debts may be measured by the figures 6.72, whereas a 
comparative burden of war debts in the case of Great Britain 
is but 2.4, and in the case of Belgium but 1.75. Thug it is 
evident that Great Britain's comparative burden of war debts 
is but little more than a third of that of Italy, while in the 
case of Belgium it is but a little more than a fourth of that 
of Italy. Then he preceeds to show that the burden of the 
British settlement with this country is measured by 11.7 and 
that with Belgium by 7, whereas the settlement of the Italian 
war debts to the United States and England combined repre- 
sents 19.8 per cent, 


BRITAIN, BELGIUM, LATVIA, AND OTIIPRS ESCAPE THEORY 

Surely he makes out a case for Italy, but in doing so he 
frankly acknowledges that the same rule of ability to pay 
was not applied to Great Britain and Belgium that was applied 
by the Debt Commission to Italy. In other words, that the 
Debt Commission bore down harder upon Italy than it did 
upon either Great Britain or Belgium. 

Why was this leniency shown to Great Britain and Belgium 
| as compared with Italy? Why did the Debt Commission agree 
to a settlement with Great Britain that should not only pro- 
vide for the cancellation of its debt, but, in addition, the im- 
| position of a great burden upon the people of the United States 

in the way of an interest deficit on account thereof and a 
| relatively greater burden in the case of the Belgian settlement, 
while also providing for the cancellation of that debt? 

Thus, Mr. President, it is evident that if the “ ability to pay” 
comet was in sight at the time the British and Belgian debt 
settlements were made, it was not in the same degree a guiding 
light as it was when the Italian debt settlement was made. 

In short, Mr. Mellon admits that the Foreign Debt Commission 
was harder on Italy than on either Great Britain or Belgium. 
And from a consideration of Secretary Mellon's indices it is 
| evident that had the commission been as exacting with Great 
| Britain and Belgium it would not have recommended the 
cancellation of these debts and imposed a tremendous interest 
deficit upon the American people. But we need not stop here 
for evidence that ability to pay is rather an excuse than a 
valid reason for the Debt Commission's action and recommenda- 
tions. Consider Latvia, a little nation fronting on the Baltic, 
adjacent to Poland. It is about the size of the State of West 
Virginia, but has a population of 2,500,000 people, abont 1,000,- 
000 more inhabitants than West Virginia. It has three ex- 
cellent ports along the Baltic, among which is Riga. It is 
' favored with natural resources ; its people are industrious, of a 
high character, and already prosperous; it has balanced its 
budget, its currency is one of the most stable in Europe, the 
country being upon a gold basis. The debt of Latvia was for 
supplies furnished after the war. It was also indebted to 
France and Norway, but these obligations have been paid in 
full. Its debt to the United States was but $5,894,000, and its 
total national debt, including this indebtedness, is less than 
$11,000,000. 

And yet, Mr. President, our Debt Commission refunded this 
debt on the basis of the payment of 3.7 per cent interest an- 


od 
nually for 62 years, whereupon the debt is to be canceled. 
Where was the theory of ability to pay in this case? It was 
absolutely absent. The Latvian settlement is a ridiculous 
settlement. The payment of such a small indebtedness should 
never have been extended over 62 years with a final provision 
that our people should cancel the principal of the loan. 

As evidence of all that I have stated I submit in part a 
statement by the Latvian minister to this country, made imme- 
diately following the close of the negotiations and issued by the 
Treasury Department. It runs in part as follows: 


When Latvia proclaimed her independence on the 18th of November, 
1918, while her territory was still under the occupation of the Bolshe- 
vist troops and the German armies, her treasury was entirely empty 
and she had nothing but a strong national will and consciousness of 
her just cause. © © ® 
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In the years following the liberation of the country energetic efforts 
were made to organize the state and toe create the proper executive 
departments In order to meet the various requirements of the devas- 
tated country. In 1920 the constituent assembly was elected on the 
bests of universal suffrage for citizens of both sexes, and the constitu- 
tion was claborated declaring that Latvia shall be an independent 
democratic Republic. * * * By compulsory limitation tn state ex- 
penditure, by an observation of the strictest economy tn all depart- 
ments, and on increased taxation the stability of the Latvian currency 
was achieved. It was still more consolidated by a money reform intro- 
ducing the geld basis for the currency system. Since 1922 the mone- 
tary unit is lats, and hence only the Bank of Latvia shall have the 
right to issue bank netes in lats. As the emissions of the Latvian 
bank netes are largely covered (about 200 per cent) by gold and stable 
foreign currencies, the Latvian monetary unit, lats, 1s not exposed to 
ttuctuations and is therefore considered as one of the mest stable 
curreneles in Burepe * * * 

Now Latvia is in a position to meet her international financial ebli- 
yations. ‘She has paid off ber debt to France and Norway and started 
funding of her debt to this country and to Great Britain. Latvia's 
national debt is about ten or eleven million dollars—fer example, five 
or wix dollars per eapita. 


I have the greatest respect for the members of our Foreign 
Debt Commission, and regret to be in opposition to their views, 
but, Mr. President, it is time we thought of the people of the 
United States and abdicated the pleasures of acting the part 
ef Santa Claus te Burepe. 

MEANING OF OUR WAR DEBT 

It is almost impossible for one to appreciate the meaning 
of a $1,000,000,000, and when it comes to $20,000,000,000, the 
approximate amount of our national debt, the mind is lost. 
However, 2 comprehension of our great burden does come home 
to one when the debt is apportioned among the States. Thus 
Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Lowa, North Carolina, and 
Virginia have about the same population as Latvia, yet while 
Latvia's total debt is less than $11,000,000, the portion of our 
national debt falling to the lot of each of these States on 
a population basis is approximately $430,000,000. Ohio's 
share is more than $1,000,000,000; Iilinois, $1,200,000,000 ; 
Vennsylvania, $1,600,000,000; New York's nearly $2,000,000,000. 
Why, Mr. President, the share of my State, Nebraska, depend- 
ent upon agriculture, is $236,000,000. And yet, Mr. President, 
Latvia, whose share on a eerresponding basis would be $455,- 
600,000, but whose actual national debt is less than $11,000,000, 
including what she owes the United States—Latvir has been 
aceorded a settlement that calis for payments equivalent to but 
3.7 per cent per annum on her debt of $5,894,000, and then, at 
the end of 62 years, the debt is to be canceled. In view of 
all the circumstanees, the grotesqueness of this settlement 
grows wpon one with a study of the following table. 

Mr. NEBLY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yie!d. 

Mr. NEELY. Can the Senator think of any good reason why 
our Foreign Debt Commission shouid have abated the amount 
ef the Latvian debt to this country im view of the fact that 
Latvia paid France and Norway in full? 

Mr. HOWELL. There was only one reason, just one: They 
had settled with Great Britain on a basis of cancellation of 
Great Britain's debt. Great Britain was the greatest Empire in 
the world, our richest debtor. They had not the face to ask 
Latvia to pay more in proportion than Great Britain paid. 

Mr. NEELY. Had the settlement with Latvia te which the 
Senator has referred been made at the time the distinguished 
Senator from Utah |Mr. Smoor} and his collaborators drafted 
the platform which was adopted by the Republican National 
Convention in Cleveland in the year 1924? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Latvian settlement is one of the settle- 
ments now pending before the Senate, 

Mr. NEELY. Then it was not one of the settlements to 
which the Republican convention pointed with pride, or of 
which it boasted as a great Republican achievement? 

Mr. HOWELL. It could net have been. I want te call the 
attention o” the distinguished Senator from Texas [Mr. S#EP- 
PARD] to the fact that the preportionate part of our war debt 
that belongs to Texas on the basis of her population is $848,- 
000,000, I would like to call the attention of the distinguished 
Senator from Washington |Mr. Jones] to the fact that Wash- 
ington’s share of our national debt on the same hasis is 
$247,000,000. I also wish to call the attention of the dis- 
tinguished Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Ener] to the fact 
that on the same basis New Jersey’s share of our war debt is 
$574,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. Prestdent, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield for a question, 
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Mr. EDGE. Representing the great State of New Jersey in 
part, I am quite convinced that the people of New Jersey will 
consider that a very good investment. 

Mr. HOWELL. It is a good investment for whoever is for- 
tunate enough to own Unele Sam's bonds, but for the United 
States that owns tne obligations of these foreign govern- 
ments—no. Forty per cent of each of the amounts to which 
I refer is the share of the canceled debts thus far negotiated 
for each of these States, 

I might ask the Senator from New Jersey if he thinks that 
the people of New Jersey look with any degree of complacency 
upon the fact that their share of our national debt is nearly 
$600,000 000 ? 

Mr. EDGW. 1 did not catch the question. I would be glad 
to have the Senator repeat it. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will ask the Official Reporter to read the 
question. 

The Official Reporter read as follows: 


I might ask the Senator from New Jersey if he thinks that the people 
of New Jersey look with apy degree of complacency wpon the fact 
that their share of our national debt is nearly $600,000,0007 


Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the people of New Jersey, as do 
the people of every other State in the Union, ask ne priority 
in patriotism for themselves. The people of the great State of 
New Jersey met that obligation willingly, and met any sacri- 
fice it entailed just as willingly; and I am quite sure they will 
not criticize, generally speaking, any credit which we feel it 
wise and proper to give the Kingdom of Italy, still recognizing 
the fact that their Government owes them this great amount 
of money. 

Mr. HOWELL. I must say that whereas the people of New 
Jersey were second to none in the performance of their duty 
during the war, I can not imagine that they will look with any 
degree of satisfaction upon the fact that their share of our 
national debt which has been canceled thus far, or is proposed 
to be canceled under the pending settlement, amounts to 
$240,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE, I do not want to interrupt the Senator unduly, 
but I feet quite confident that the people of New Jersey look, 
just as I am sure the peeple of practically every State in the 
Unien do, a little further than the question of the cancellation 
or the comparative cancellation brought about by the settle- 
ment. They look to what the results will probably be and 
should be from an international business standpoint. That is 
the view of the motor manufacturers. That is the view of the 
farmers as evidenced by the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Asnurst] in placing in the Recorp yesterday letters from vari- 
ous organizations in his State. All realize the necessily of 
foreign trade. In the view of business development, or in my 
business experience at least, the settlement of a debt with a 
debtor can not always be considered simply from the standpoint 
of the dollars and cents immediately involved. In these settle- 
ments I think the future and what we can reasonably expect 
in helping to stabilize the countries ef the world must be 
considered in order that the results will redound in splendid 
dividends to the business men of the State of New Jersey ani 
of every other State in the Union, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recexrp without reading the table to which 
1 have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without. objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 

United States war debt eppertioned among the various Stales in 

proportien to population 
{1920 census] 












| crea | Popul | Popul | 

tion to | tion per | Proportion 

State ey - nearest | square | of war debt 
1,000 mile 


51,998 | 2,348, 000 45.8 | $427, 336, 600 
113, 966 | “”334, 000 2.9 | — 60, 788,000 
58,335 | 1, 752, 000 23.4) 998, 864, 000 
158, 207 427, 000 220} 623,714, 000 
103, 948 940, 060 9.1} 171,030, 000 
4065 | 1,381,000) 286.4 251" 342, 000 
2,370} 223,000! 198.5) — 40, 588, 000 
70 438,000; 7,202.9, 79,716,000 
5S, 666, 968, 000 17.7} 176, 476,000 
£9,285 | 2,895, 000 40.3 £27,072, 
83, 888 432, 000 5.2) 78, 624, 000 
56, 665 | 6, 485, G00 1b: 7 | 1,180, 270, 000 
36,354 | 2,930, 000 81.3 | 533, 260,000 
56,147} 2,404, 000 43.2} 437, 528,000 
82, 158-| 1, 760, 000 20.6 | 321, 958, 000 
40,598 | 2,437,000 60.1; 439, 84, 000 
506 | 1, 799,000. 39.6} 327,418,000 
of0 768, 000 25.7 |. 339, 778, 000 
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Lithuania, less than 114 cents per Inhabitant. 
Hungary, less than one-quarter of a cent per inhabitant. 
Can it be possible that the Debt Commission in their caleula- 


' tions respecting “ability to pay” were so certain of their ac- 


curacy that they could not justify insisting upon the addition 


| of one-quarter of a cent per inhabitant to the annual payments 


| proposed by Hungary? 


° lon to ion per ~roportion 
Btate — nearest square of wat debt 
— | ie mile | 

} a | ee 
“ae | | | 
Meryland, « -<oneesco-scseoeseoeoas | 12,327 | 1, 450, 000 | 145.8 | $263, 900, 000 
in eee: 2 Soca aennandbeiceaa j 8266} 3,852,000, 479.2 701, 064, 000 
MichiOU: 24.5. scdacesdeaesers 57, 980 | 3, 668, 000 | 63.8 | 667, 576, 000 | 
Dil. Sie cnwenesccuaaenssnnseh 84,682 | 2, 387, 000 | 29.5 | 434, 434, 000 
WisNIN nk sa. ccacckennnenecsenee | 46,865 | 1,791, 000 | 38.6} 325, 962, 000 
Missouri......---- se tee Soa ee | 69,420 | 3, 404, 000 49.5 | 619, 528, 000 ° 
MOI 35 Nice Si vtec dna a {| 146, 997 549, 900 | 3.8 99, 918, 000 
NebrnSk®t..cccctqccccccscccecse-nse| 77,590) 3,208,000) 16.9 | 235, 872, 000 
NUR ate Aa ckaes<cueniinks an tease | 110,690} = 77, 000 | .7 | 14,014, 000 
New SMMIIUIIIGG © ccchss causeccnsset | 9,341} — 443, 000 | 49.1 | 80, 626, 000 
New Jersey ........<- it tacvebeadbed | &, 224 | 3, 156, 000 | 420.0 574, 392, 000 
New Ms soncseknnerchidenscund | 122, 634 | 360, 000 | 29 65, 520, 000 
NEE iets canto eacgalemncnines 49, 204 | 10, 385, 000 | 217.9 | 1, 890, 070, 000 
North Carolina. -......... al 52,426 | 2, 559, 000 S25 465, 738, 000 
North Dakota._........- -| 70, 837 647, 000 | 9.2} 117, 754, 000 | 
OMO: sc tececdante -| 41,040 | 5,759, 000 | 141.4 | 1, 047, 978, 000 
Oklahoma.........-. 70, 057 2, 028, 000 29.2 369, 096, 000 
CERO. wenccnsekans 96, 699 783, 000 x2) 142, 506, 000 
Pennsylvania... 45,126 | 8,720,000} 394.5 | 1, 587, 040, 000 
Rhode Island_.__- 1,248 | 604,000; 466.4 | 109, 928, 000 
South Carolina.__. 30, 989 1, 684, 090 | 55. 2 306, 488, 000 
South Dakota___-- 77, 615 | 637, 000 | &3 115, 934, 000 
Tennessee... .. 42, 022 | 2, 338, 000 | 56.1 425, 516, 000 
Texas. .... 265, 896 | 4, 663, 000 | 17.8 | 848, 666, 000 | 
Uteb...-:: 84,990 |" 449, 000 | 5.5 81, 718, 000 
Vermont... } 9, 564 352, 000 a8. 6 | 64, 064, 000 
Virginia... | 42,627 | 2,309,000| 57.4) 420, 288, 000 
Washington__. 68, 127 | 1, 357, 000 20.3 246, 974, 000 
West Virginia_............- 24,170) 1, 464, 000 | 60.9 | 286, 448, 000 
i... SR CSA 56, 066 | 2, 632, 000 | 47.6 479, 024, 000 
WSetOG, .ccccccsecsesesccscs 2.0) 35, 308, 000 





97,914 194, 000 | 





Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I realize that the Latvian 
settlement is relatively of small moment, as it merely involves 
something less than $6,000,000, and 1 have cited it merely as 
evidence that the theory of “ ability to pay” has been at most 
only partially followed; that this settlement was probably made 
to conform with the British settlement merely as a matter of 
routine, 


SANTA CLAUS AGAIN 


Again, consider the settlement with Esthonia, a nation just | 


north of Latvia, with 1,800,000 inhabitants and 23,000 square 
miles of territory. Like Latvia its budget is also balanced, 
and its total national debt, but $3,000,000, in addition to its 
obligations due the United States, which were fixed by the 
Debt Commission at about $13,831,000. However, to reach this 
figure the commission agreed to an initial cancellation of 
$2,380,000, about $1,900,000 thereof being excused upon the 
following grounds: The Esthonian Government purchased cer- 
tain supplies from the United States. That country's officials 
shipped them by the British steamer HF. Russ, but failed to 
insure the cargo. The steamer was lost. It was thought to 
have encountered a floating mine. The only fault of the 
United States Government in the premises was that it had 
furnished the money to buy the supplies, but that was evi- 
dently thought sufficient to justify the cancellation of the 
purchase price of the cargo. 

Of course, this portion 


of the initial cancellation only 


amounted to about $1,900,000, a bagatelle in connection with | 


Uncle Sam’s role as the Santa Claus to Europe, and it may 
be argued that it is of no particular moment, as the debt is to 
be canceled anyway, and hence the only advantage otherwise 


accruing to the United States would be the receipt of 3.7 per | 


cent on this $1,900,000 for 62 years. 


But why, Mr. President, should the Debt Commission ever | 
have agreed to a rate of 3.7 per cent in connection with this 


small loan when the people of the United States must pay 


4% per cent for years to come upon the bonds from the pro- | 


ceeds of which these automobiles and other supplies were pur- 
chased?) Why should not the Debt Commission have insisted 
at least upon the amortization of this debt in 62 years with 
4% per cent interest? It only would have cost Esthonia an- 
nually an’ additional 7 cents per inhabitant. Did the theory 
of “ability to pay” dictate this settlement, or were we not 
merely good fellows, drifting along with the current—doing a 
routine job? 


ADDITIONAL COST OF PAYMENT IN FULL 


Latvia, Lithuania, and Hungary. Had our Debt Commission 
insisted upon the following additional annual payments per 
inhabitant of these countries, respectively, for the 62-year 
period -of payment, their debts would have been paid in full, 
together with 4% per cent interest—without any cancellation 
whatever: 

Finland, less than 214 cents per inhabitant. 

Latvia, about 2 cents per inhabitant. 


No, Mr. President, there was no such 
confidence, for we have the statement of Secretary Mellon, a 
member of that commission, to the following effect: 

The capacity of a nation to pay over a long period of time is not 
subject to mathematical determination. 


It is and must be largely a 
matter of opinion. 


What, then, must we conclude respecting this high-sounding 
theory of “ability to pay”? It is rather a high-sounding ex- 
cuse—not a valid reason—for these cancellations. 

REFUNDING BONDS UNSALABLE 

And as to the business details of these debt settlements, 
what is the purpose of the following provision in the Italian- 
debt settlement? 

Italy will issue to the United States at any time, or from time to 
time, at the request of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United 
States in exchange for any and all of the bonds issued hereunder and 
held by the United States, definitive engraved bonds in form suitable 
for sale to the public in such amounts and denominations as the 
Secretary of the Treasury may request, In bearer form, with provi- 
sion for registration as to principal and/or in full regisiered form, 
and otherwise on the same terms and conditions as to dates of issue 
and maturity, rate or rates of interest, If any, exemption from 
taxation (subject to taxation, however, if owned by Italian subjects), 
payment in obligations of the United States Issued after April 6, 
1917, and the like, as the bonds surrendered on such exchange, 
* * * and that if requested by the Secretary of the Treasury 
of the United States it will use its good offices to secure the listing 
of the bonds on such stock exchanges as the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury of the United States may specify. 


It must be recognized that this provision indicates fore- 
thought and wisdom on the part of our Debt Commission, for 
it would be indeed a happy solution in connection with our 
foreign debts if securities in such form could be issued and 
sold to the citizens of debtor countries, thus relieving our 
Government from any attempted pressure by threats of repu- 
diation of the securities held by our Treasury that might 
be made in connection with future international developments. 

But, Mr. President, although such a provision in one form 
or another finds place in the various debt-refunding agree- 
ments, its advantages are neutralized in the case of Italy, for 
instance, by the fact that such bonds would be taxable when 
held by an Italian subject and that the rates of interest pro- 
vided, varying from a minimum of one-eighth to a maximum 
of 1 per cent, would render such bonds practically unmarket- 
able, as those who might buy such long-time investments would 
do so for income, and the income on such bonds afforded by 
Italy would amount, per $1,000, to but $1.25 annually prior to 
1940 and would not reach $10 until after 1960. 

ABILITY-TO-PAY THEORY AND THE FARMER 

Mr. President, under the direction of the United States Gov- 
ernment has been established the Federal land bank system. 
The bonds issued by that system are free of all taxation of 
every kind, and yet they must bear 4% per cent interest to sell 
at about par. The farmers who borrow such funds are paying 
5% per cent for loans in 10 of the 12 regional land banks. Due 
to the injustice which our farmers suffer from our one-sided 
economic system, numbers of foreclosures have been instituted 
by these land banks, and many farmers are doomed to lose 
their all. What of the theory of ability to pay in these cases? 
Such a plea would evoke a smile in any court in this country, 

Mr. President, in our commercial practices we know no such 
theory. ‘rue, if a debtor goes to a bank and shows that he is 
unable to pay, oftentimes the bank authorities will say to him, 
“ Well, we will not press you, but pay when you can”; and if 
he ever can pay, he pays, unless he turns over all his assets to 
his creditors and secures a discharge from bankruptcy. 

Why should we deal with nations differently than we deal 
with each other respecting obligations to pay? I am not here 


| urging that the United States should necessarily make harder 
In this latter light consider the settlement with Finland, | 


terms respecting payment from yea~ to year than these debt 
settlements provide, but I do insist that these debts should not 
be canceled at the close of 62 years. For instance, ip the case 
of Italy, does the Debt Commission mean to have us understand 
that the payments provided for will exhaust Italy at the end 
of 62 years? If not, why should she not make another payment 


the sixty-third year and the sixty-fourth year and the sixty- 
fifth year, if she is able to do so? 
justice to the American people? 


Would that be more than 
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Some one might say, “ Would you impose an almost. perpetual 
debt upon a people?” Mr. President, in 1688 the British debt 
was $3,500,000; it began to grow, and at the close of the 
Napoleonic wars it was relatively greater in comparison to 
Britain's wealth than her present debt. And yet during all 
those years, carrying such burdens, Great DGritain became the 
lending nation in the world. Consider France with an indebt- 
edness in the neighborhood of two or three huimlred millions 
in 1815. From that time on she has continuously added to her 


debt with no serious attempt to reduce it. 
Mr. President, I can neither vote for the refunding arrange- 
ment with Italy, nor for any of the other refunding settle- 


ments awaiting action by the Senate. I believe in the applica- 
tion of business methods to the conduct of public affairs—that 
in dealing with the funds and other assets of the people we 
should apply the same rules that prudence dictates in private 
business transactions. In my opinion, these agreements provid- 
ing for cancellation do not accord with such standards. 

Moreover, in closing, I must again emphatically protest agalnst 
the statements that have been and are being sent broadcast to 
the effect that the principal of these great debts are to be paid. , 
These statements conceal from the majority of the people, un- 
familiar with accounting and interest, the real facts. It may 
srerve political expediency, but we should serve the broad, sound 
policy that a self-governing people must be informed in respect 
to their affairs lest, as a Nation, we be robbed of the invaluable 
compensation that the lessons of experience should teach. 

Finally, in justice to the people of the United States, the fact 
of these unparalleled cancellations should not. be merely not 
concealed, but, on the contrary, given the widest possible pub- 
licity, not only in this country but especially throughout Hurope, 
that the peoples of the debtor nations may not be deceived— 
may know the sacrifices we are making—if they must be made. 

Mr. EDGE obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Icdwards Keyes Reed, Mo. 
Rayard Fernald King Reed, Pa. 
Bingham Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ark. 
Rlease Fess McKellar Robinson, Ind, 
Torah Pletcher McMaster Sheppard 
Gratton Frazier McNary Shipstead 
Brookhart George Maytield Shortridge 
Broussard Gillett Means Smith 

Bruce Gless Metcalf Smoot 

Butler Gof Moses Stanfield 
Cameron Gooding Neely Stephens 
Capper Ilale Norris Swanson 
Caraway Harreld Nve Tyson 
Copeland Unrris Oddle Wadsworth 
Couzens Heflin Overman Walsh 
Cummings Howell Pepper Warren 
Curtis Johnson Vhipps Wheeler 

Dale Jones, Wash, Pittman Williams 
Edge Kendrick Ransdell Willis 


Mr. HEFLIN. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Hilinois [Mr. Denern] is in attendance upon the joint commit- 
tee on the leasing of Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. McMASTER. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from South Dakota [Mr. Norgeck] is unavoidably absent 
from the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. KDGE. Mr. President, long before I became a Member 
of this distinguished body I had the pleasure of being associated 
with a business organization. It was rather an important busi- 
ness, With interests reaching into various sections of the world. 
I learned in those early days in business—and the fact became 
more and more emphasized as 1 acquired a broader opportunity 
to witness the result—that most of our financial difficulties in 
the business world were caused by a false appraisement of credits 
or profits. More businesses have been wrecked, Mr. President, 
because of carrying on the credit side of the ledger open ac- 
counts as assets, hoping against hope that some day they would 
be liquidated and could be classed as receipts than from almost 
any other cause. Long ago I became convinced that the only 
safe business method to pursue—and what applies to the ordi- 
nary going business concern should apply, even if it does not 
always apply, to governments—was never to deceive yourself 
as to assets or as to anticipated revenue. 

1 look upon the settlement of the Italian debt as mainly a 
business proposition. I recognize that associated with it is 
a certain sentimental side, and properly so; important con- 


siderations of international comity; also a proper appraisement 


of the value of international commerce and trade, and, after 


all is said and done, I hope that, back of it all, a desire for a 
continuance of friendly relations with a friendly power. 























that the Italian settlement, as indorsed by three-quarters of 
the Government, is a liberal one but likewise a proper one, 
and I will stop for the moment to define more clearly that 
expression. First, it was proposed by the debt-funding ecom- 
mission unanimously; second, approved by the President of 
the United States; third, ratified by a decisive majority of the 
House of Representatives; and is now before us for the fourth 
and final action with three affirmative actions that have gone 
before. 


well, from his angle and viewpoint, attempted to demonstrate 
that the settlement is in effect a cancellation. I have no 
objection to that term if he prefers it. I recall that the dis- 
tinquished Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roxzinson] yesterday 
used the same expression, and quoted the Secretary of the 
Treasury. In my judgment, words mean little in this settle- 
ment. Call it a cancellation, call it a discount, call it a refund; 
it makes absolutely no difference so far as admitting the sct- 
tlement as it is presented to us is concerned. 


debt; but while I think it relatively unimportant, I contend 
in approaching these settlements the Debt Funding Commission 
are entirely justified in taking the position that they have se- 
cured the principal or the promise to pay the principal in its 
entirety plus established rates of interest to the date of 
ugreement. 


used by the opposition as an argument against the ratification 
of the Italian settlement. I can see absolutely no justifiable 
ground for that contention. True, the British Government his 
secured larger payments on its debt for the first five years. 
The payments, as I recall without consulting the exact figures, 
are about three times the payments which we receive for those 
years. If we are to believe that Europe is headed straight 
for almost complete financial destruction, then there is not 
any question in the world but that the British settlement is 
more favorable than ours, simply because for the first five 
years they receive these more substantial payments. But some- 
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There is not any question in my mind, Mr. President, but 


The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower] exhaustively and 


Yes; it is a reduction of approximately 75 per cent of the 


Much has been said of the British settlement. It is being 


how, with all the gloomy picture that has been presented to us, 
with all the difficulties of those nations across the sea, with all 
the changes of governments which have taken place, especially 
in the great Republic of France and in some others, I still feel 
quite optimistic and confident that just as we have had our 
difficulties—of course on a much smaller scale—and overcame 
them, so will those great countries in Europe, going through 
various vicissitudes, meeting crisis after crisis, but funda- 
mentally sound, with splendid national spirit and splendid 
peoples, emerge from their difficulties, and ultimately Europe wiil 
assert the position that we should hope and do hope she will 
assert among the nations of the world, speaking on this ques- 
tion particularly from an economic and financial standpoint. 
Therefore our settlement may have been very far-seeing oa the 
part of our negotiators, because, compared with the British 
settlement, it means in effect that the United States Govern- 
ment will receive ultimately, if the bill is paid, very much more 
pro rata to the loan than will Great Britain. 

The payments from Italy to Great Britain have a present 
value on a 444 per cent basis of $450,000,000, which represents 
16 per cent of the debt funded. In the Italian-American settle- 
ment the payments have a present value of $528,000,000 on a 
4% per cent basis, or 26 per cent of the debt funded; In other 
words, 10 per cent more than in the case of Great Britain. 

Great Britain loaned Italy about $2,000,000,000 and is to 
receive back $1,346,000,000. We loaned Italy $1,600,000,000 
and are to receive back in round figures $2,400,000,000, 

It is true that Great Britain holds $100,000,000 of Italian 
gold which has been discussed and referred to so frequently 
here. This it is to return to Italy over the 62-year period and 
on this it pays no interest. The amount, however, is rela- 
tively small in comparison to the loan and would not have the 
effect of increasing the present value of the British settlement 
as a whole beyond that of the American settlement and, of 
course, would not make the British-Italian settlement the 
equivalent of the Italian-American settlement, taking tnto con- 
sideration the much larger debt of Italy to Great Britain. 

Taking the two debts and calculating their interest for the 
period of funding at the same rate of interest the debt to 
Great Britain is about 25 per cent in excess of the debt to 
America, The net of the thing is that we get our debt back 
with about 50 per cent in addition for accrued and current 
interest. Great Britain gets back about 65 per cent of the 
original debt and no interest. 





1926 


That Is a complete comparison of the British-Italian settle- 
ment With the American-Itatian suggested settlement. 
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That is the way in which I look at ft, and T am one who does 
hot want to see any cancellation of the debt. I understand 


Much has been said about the formula of capacity to pay, | that the plan is to collect the principal in full, with 4% per 


and considerable criticism has followed. I do not know by 


cent interest on the principal up te 1922—— 


what other form, by whatever name you should term it. Cer-| Mr. SMOOT. December 15, 1922. 
tainly it is the method which has been employed through all| Mr. FESS. Counting that as a part of the principal; and 
time in regard to debit and credit in commercial organizations. | all we are doing is making a concession on the interest. It 


Certainly it is the method employed between the banks and | seems to me that that is a reasonable, common-sense point of 
Certainly it is the method employed between | view, 


their customers, 


the commercial man, the manufacturer, and his customers. So, 


in my judgment, should it be the method employed between | 


crent governments. 
There is another side to this settlement that I want to refer 


to briefly, and I think it is entirely proper that we should give | 


it consideration alopg with the capacity to pay. It might be 
termed the sentimental side, but I do not consider it alone 
from the sentimental standpoint, unless sentiment is synony- 
mous with duty. 

We entered the war In April, 1917. We immediately bent 
every energy to meet the colossal obligation we had taken to 
curselve s. The entire country became a caldron of war-time 
activity, as it were, and every possible energy was devoted to 
the common cause; but with it all it was approximately 14 
months before this Nation was able to have a single American 
soldier on the other side ready for combat. Immediately after 
we entered the war, through an act of Congress, our allies in 
arms very naturally and properly sent representatives to this 
country. We could help them only in one manner while we 
were preparing our armies, and that was, of course, financially. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr, President, the Senator 
does not forget that we helped them very materially with our 
Navy from the very beginning of the war. 

Mr. EDGE. Of course; but, speaking generally, while the 
Navy, of course, did help them, what they wanted was our 
troops on the other side. This was not a naval war to any 
great extent. It required 14 months to get our troops there. 
In the meantime, through several acts of Congress, we author- 
ized the loan of billions of doliars, the first loan, as I recall it, 
being three billions of dollars. They were fighting our war 
then. It was our war just as much as it was their war. In 
place of our troops they had our money. I have never taken 
the position, and do not want to be misunderstood now, that 
because of this common cause in which we were engaged 
these debts should be canceled. I do, however, take the posi- 
tien. and that is the reason why I have referred to it as a 
condition which justified consideration along with capacity 
to pay, that the character of the loans put them in such.a 
class that I do not think the American Government should 
split hairs? as it were, as to whether a settlement, after it has 
been earefully considered and recommended by the commis- 
sion, represents alone the full capacity to pay. I believe it 
does, but the other facts merit consideration. 

We delegated to the Debt Commission this responsibility. 
Originally, however, we passed legislation which required inter- 
est at 414 per cent, as I recall, and that the debt should not 
extend over a period longer than 25 years. We soon realized 
that such a debt settlement was impossible, and we changed it 
until finally the present law was passed, which delegated to 
this nonpartisan commission the responsibility of negotiating 
settlements of the loans and bringing them to the attention of 
Congress for ratification or otherwise. 

Unless we have very substantial reasons beyond those that 
I have heard advanced, it seems to me that we are in duty 
bound to accept these recommendations. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. There has been, so far as I know, very little, if 
any, criticism upon the settlement with Great Britain; and yet, 
if we count the concession of interest at 3 per cent for the 
first 10 years and 344 per cent thereafter as a concession from 
the 44%, per cent which the Liberty loans carried, that would 
be a concession of 20 per cent. 

Mr. EDGE. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, it would be a settlement of the 
sritish debt on the basis of about 80 per cent. I have not 
heard any serious criticism of that. If that settlement was 
based upon ability to pay, as I understand it was, when we 
recall that Italy has no ratural resources outside of her labor 
and her water power and her silk, no copper or iron, a terri- 
tory half as large as France, and a population equal to that 
of France, or thereabouts, and when we recall that we have 
cut off by our legislation the revenue from immigration, 
which heretofore was such a lucrative item, it would seem to 
me that if there was justice in the British settlement there is 
justice in this Italian settlement. 


| 


| 


Mr. EDGE. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if he 
has estimated the amount of the interest which we will collect 
from Italy below the amount which we will collect from Great 
Britain? ’ 

Mr. FESS. No; it would be very large, though. 

Mr. BORAH. It is $2,565,000,000. 

Mr. FESS. The interest charge on the British debt, as I 
understand, would be the difference between $11,000,000,000, 
which is the sum of both, and $11,600,000,000, 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is right. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, as the Senator from Ohio has 
correctly stated, the discount in the settlement with Great 
Britain is approximately 18 to 20 per cent; that to Italy, 
approximately 75 per cent. Following the thought, which I 
am very glad he gave me, it seems to me the opposition to this 
settlement should be founded upon a demonstration that Italy 
is better able to pay a greater sum than 25 per cent than 
Great Britain was to pay a greater sum than 80 per cent. We 
have already accepted the principle of capacity to pay. We 
ratified the British settlement in the Senate on February 16, 
1923; we then indorsed the principle of capacity to pay. <Ac- 
cording to the record which I have before me, that settlement 
was ratified by a vote of 70 in the affirmative to 18 in the 
negative. 

Mr. FESS. 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I have not gone into this fully, but I have under- 
stood that Italy is suffering a heavier local taxation than any 
other county in Europe, outside of Britain. 

Mr. EDGE. There is no question about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The taxation in Italy to-day is even higher 
than the taxation in Great Britain. 

Mr. EDGE. Twenty per cent of the entire national income 
of Italy is paid in taxation, and if we do not subtract the sub- 
sistence for the life of the people of the nation, which is the 
first charge, it would be in the neighborhood of 38 per cent of 
the national income of the entire country, which condition has 
never been paralleled, to the best of my knowledge, in any 
country in the world. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the feature of this discussion 
this afternoon which seems to me a little difficult te understand 
is how the fact to which the Senator alluded, the time of our 
entering the war so late in the struggle, and the lapse of 14 
months before we got our soldiers on the other side, has any- 
thing to do with this matter at all, if we are collecting the last 
red cent Italy can pay. 

Mr. EDGE. Judging from the criticisms of the settlement 
on the part of the opposition, we are not collecting the last 
red cent that Italy can pay, but Italy, apparently, from that 
viewpoint, should pay a hundred cents on the dollar. 

Mr. BORAH. But judging the matter from the standpoint 
of the Senator who is arguing, and the able Senator from 
Utah, who presented the matter in the first instance, if their 
figures be correct and their logic sound, we are collecting every 
red cent she can pay. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 


Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that I agree 
with that. I will be delighted if Italy is able to make the 


payments on her obligation to the end. I know that unless 
conditions in Italy improve, and unless she produces more 
goods to export than she ever has produced in the past, it will 
be mighty hard for her to keep up the payments provided for. 

Mr. EDGE. The Italian commission that was sent here, 
deputized by their Government to represent the country, ac- 
cepted this settlement. I assume they accepted it with the 
confident feeling that they could mect the obligation as made, 
or they would not have accepted it. As to its being the last 
red cent Italy can pay, as I said at the outset—and I think 
the Senator from Idaho was in the Chamber at the time— 
I have not such a pessimistic feeling of the future of Euro- 
pean nations, even recognizing, as I do, their present diffi- 
culties; but I consider that the settlement is just. I have 
high regard for the Italian people. 


Mr. BORAH. This debt and the other debts have been set- 
tled, so 1 am told, under the rule of capacity to pay. 


Ths 
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ndvocates of the settlement contend that they have secured 
in this settlement all that Italy is able to pay. 

Mr. EDGE. That may be true. 

Mr. BORAIL. And they contend that they secured all that 
Great Britain was able to pay. If that is true, then the ad- 
voeates of this settlement are not in a position to invoke the 
argument that we were behind in doing our part in the war. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think it is apart from the discussion 
to refer to some of the arguments we have listened to for the 
last few days, namely, that we were unfair to our own tax- 
payers, and that we were giving Italy something that we should 
net give them. I have referred to the sentimental side in 
passing as one of the incidents which I think, speaking per- 
sonally, should be taken into consideration in addition to the 
term “capacity to pay.” 

Mr. BORA. 1 do not desire to enter into a discussion of 
it, but I think Italy is the last country in the world that would 
want to open up the question of entering the war. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not propose to attempt to analyze the in- 
dividual services of the different allies who were engaged in 


the war. As nearly as I can recall, Italy at least made the, 


supreme contribution of somewhere near a million men killed 
in battle. ’ 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They lost 841,000 killed. 


Mr. EDGE. Eight hundred and forty-one thousand killed, | 


and something like a million wounded or incapacitated in 
some way or other. So I am not prepared personally to at- 


tempt—and would not do so if I were-—to subdivide the stand- | 


ards of patriotism or the sacrifices made by the different allies 
who were associated with us in those two or three horrible 
years. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
say yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. May I say, before the Senator leaves that, 
that I am willing to adopt that rule, but if the question of 
the tardiness of the United States in discharging her duty 
in the war is to be raised, then I propose to go into the facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. TI do not think that question onght to be 
raised. TI certainly did not raise it, and I do not think there 
is any necessity of raising it. But the Senator from New Jer- 
sey, I suppose, is referring to it virtually in answer to what 
was said yesterday on the floor of the Senate 

Mr. EDGE. I did not raise it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know that. 

Mr. EDGE. Except as to individual responsibilities, I have 
simply referred very proudly to our contribution as I see it, 
and I will do that at every opportunity. 

IT now yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I presume the distinguished Senator from 
New Jersey is very familiar with the settlement with Italy. 
Does he feel that the terms are such that Italy will be ex- 
hausted at the end of 62 years of payment? 

Mr. EDGE. I might answer that by referring to the re- 
marks made by the distinguished Senator from Arkansas in 
discussing this question vesterday, at which time he said that 
no one could tell what the situation would be 20 years from 
now, much less 62 years from now. I absolutely agree with 
him. That is one of the reasons, among others, why I say 


that from a purely business standpoint we would be very | 


eareless in our handling of the financial obligations of the 
country if we did not get the signature on the dotted line to- 
day, when we bave a proposition before us. What will hap- 
pen in 62 years T can not prophesy. 

Mr. HOWELL. But Italy has already promised to pay 
$2,150,000,000, with the signature on the dotted line. Why 
should her signature on a new dotted line be worth any 
more? 

Mr. EDGE. So far as the future is concerned, it is pure 
speculation, I do not attempt to engage in speculation to that 
extent. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator feel that the United States 
Debt Commission made such hard terms with Italy that Italy 
will be exhausted, after paying us what she has agreed to pay, 
at the end of the 62 years? 

Mr. EDGE. I have already answered that, that it is im- 
possible for me to say, or even prophesy, and I will not at- 
tempt to prophesy: the financial condition of Italy at the end 
of 62 years. The Senator has asked me the same question 
twice. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am not asking the Senator what he thinks, 
but I would like to know if he feels that the Debt Commission 
made the terms so hard that Italy will be exhausted? 
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Mr. EDGE. I can not think for the debt commission. I am 
merely accepting the result of their negotiations—what they 
considered a fair settlement. I do not know whether they 
think it is the last penny Italy can pay or not, and I do not 
think anyone can know, as far as the future is concerned; and, 
of course, much depends on the future, so far as this settlement 
| is concerned. 
| Mr. HOWELL. But I understand that the Senator is de- 
fending the Debt Commission, and therefore he certainly ought 
| to have some opinion as to the justness of the action of ihe 
| Debt Commission. 
| Mr. EDGE. I think I have expressed that opinion quite 
clearly. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then the Senator thinks that that settle- 

ment they have made is just? 

Mr. EDGE. To Italy and to the United States. 

|; Mr. HOWELL. Yes. 

| Mr. EDGE. If it represents, as they say very positively it 

_ does, a fair settlement, in view of all the conditions, I accept 
their judgment and view, and I absolutely defend the settle- 
ment. I make that statement unqualifiedly. Is there anything 

| more the Senator would like to have on that question ? 

| Mr. HOWELL. Would the Senator defend it if he thought 

| it was oppressive? 

| Mr. EDGE. I would not defend it if I thought it was abso- 

| lutely unfair to Italy; but, of course, if it was absolutely 

| unfair to Italy, Italy would not have accepted it. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, then, Italy accepted what 
she considered was a fair settlement, that would not exhaust 
her in the 62 years? 

Mr. EDGE. I assume so. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then does not the Senator think Italy might 
pay us something more in the sixty-third year without being 
oppressed ? 

Mr. EDGE. I think that is entirely aside from the question. 
| I am sorry I can not yield to the Senator for questions that 
| gO almost into the next century. Neither he nor I will be here 
| then to discuss them. 
| Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator mean to say that he can 
| not foresee what will take place in 62 years? Italy might be 

in position to pay in the sixty-third year. If she is, does he 
| think we ought to cancel the debt and refuse to collect for the 
| people of our country? 

Mr. EDGE. No; I can not answer for 62 years, so I will let 

| it remain at that and continue with my remarks. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that the first offer Italy made contemplated 
payment in 77 years, and if we had agreed, of course, they 
would have wanted the same amount of money fixed, to be 
spread over that many more years. That would have been a 
detriment rather than an advantage. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. In other words, Italy wanted to extend 

her payments over 77 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Debt Commission insisted on 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the same as with all other settlements. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator feel that the Debt Com- 
| mission exhausted Italy with that settlement? 

| Mr. SMOOT. As a member of Debt Commission I would 

} not want to exhaust Italy. She has to live as well as other 

countries and America is not going to exhaust her. The set- 

tlement calis for the payment on the part of Italy of every- 
thing possible for her to pay up to the end of the period 

in our judgment. Nobody can tell what will happen in (2 

years, ; 

Mr. HOWELL. Might she not pay something after the end 





of the 62-year period? 

Mr. EDGE. Not if she had already settled her debt. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we could get Italy to pay more than that, 
but we can not do if. 

Mr. HOWELL. Now, let me ask this question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kine in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New Jersey yield further to the Senator 
from Nebraska? ; 

Mr. EDGR. I shall have to insist on proceeding. ‘Tle 
Senator from Nebraska, it seems to me, is going around in a 
circle. He addressed the Senate for some two hours to-day 
and expressed his views fully. I want to be courteous, but I 
can not yield the floor for a colloquy which it seems to me 
does not get us anywhere. I do not want to talk about what 
may perhaps happen 62 years from now. 

Mr. HOWELL. I yielded to the Senator from New Jersey. 
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Mr. EDGE. And T have yielded to the Senator from Ne- 
praska for the last 10 minutes. I will continue to yield if he 
will close his colloquy promptly. 

Mr. HOWELL. I have just one question to ask the Senator 
— SR EEENeS OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Nebraska for that purpose? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HOWELL. I went to ask the 
the delegates from Italy notified the 
“vou must take this or nothing” ? 

‘Mr. SMOOT. We were two weeks tryirig to get them to 
adept this plan, This is the very last penny that we could get 
out of Italy and still come to an agreement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Then tell the people of the United States 
that Italy said, “Take this or we repudiate.” That is what 
you ought to tell the people. 

“ vir. SMOOT. I say simply in reply to the Senator from 
Nebraska, that if we do not agree to this settlement it will be 
a jong time before we can get anything out of Italy. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, right in that connection let me 
say that the assumption seems to be that Italy is very anxious 
that this settlement should be ratified. FE have no inside 
knowledge in the matter at all and I am speaking entirely from 
my own personal opinion, but I am inclined to the viewpoint 
that Italy would not be at all disappointed if the Senate 
failed to ratify the agreement. If half we hear about Italy 
and her internal difficulties and politics is true, then Italy 
might as well save the $5,000,000 a year, small as the amount 
is; Italy might as well save these further payments because 
even though they may change Governments, Italy is not going 
eut of business. 

With this proposed settlement and the President and the Debt 
Commission and the House having ratified it, if in the wisdom 
of the Senate of the United States. we repudiate it, just what 
is our position? 

Italy will not have any explanation té make. Italy will 
not find it necessary to make any apologies whatever. She 
has done her part. How can we reopen negotiations with the 
Kingdom of Italy after a thing ef that kind happens, if it 
should happen? We would be in the position of failing to 
yatify for reasons assigned that in my judgment in no way 
meet or measure up to the great importance of the problem. 
The reasons assigned are primarily based on happenings in 
Italy domestically speaking, and a policy on the part of their 
Premier, which has furnished the burden of the opposition to 
the ratification of the settlement. IF know little about Italy’s 
internal affairs. I know that that is a matter entirely her 
own business. I recognize that it might be a matter concern- 
ing us, but in that event there is always the usual way through 
the State Department to discuss and consider international 
developments which may in some way or another affect the 
peace and tranquillity of our own country. 

But that is not the situation in Italy to-day—nothing like ft. 
So far as I ean glean from the newspapers, notwithstanding 
some of the utteranees here, they have a very stable Govern- 
ment over there. I do not like to make comparisons, but cer- 
iuinly their Government has lasted for several years, and we 
enn not say that of seme of the other European governments. 
At any rate, that is their affair. We are alone trying to settle 
an obligation with a debtor. 

Frequently references have been made to the German repara- 
tions, that they must be paid in order that Italy may pay her 
obligation to Great Britain, and, if this plan be ratified, to us. 
Some doubt has been expressed by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosinson] as to whether the reparations will be met as 
they are pow expected to be met. In this connection, it seems 
to me, it would be very pertinent, in coming to a decision as 
to whether we are going to ratify or not ratify the agreement, 
to suggest that a brief review of the German reparations would 
not be out of place. 

We all remember the time following the war when Lloyd- 
George, following a conference, returned to England and made 
speeches in the House of Commons to the effect that Germany 
must pay every dollar of whatever the reparations were finally 
determined to be. Then from that day on various conferences 
were held and the reparations commission, appointed under 
the Versailles treaty, functioned. As I recall it, finally in 
1921 they decided that Germany should pay in the neighborhood 
of 132,000,000,000 gotd marks, or $31,000,000,000. That was in 
1921. That plan failed. Finally our own distinguished Vice 
President, heading a commission, worked owt a new plan, a 
plan that has received the international approval of financiers 
and governments, but found it necessary, in order that Ger: 
many could get back to work and payments be made, to reduce 
the $31,000,000,000 to something im the neighborhood of a little 


Senator from Utah if 
Debt Commission that 
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own citizens, notwithstanding the well-knowu 
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over $16.000,000,000, althongh I believe the principal debt Is 
still under consideration. In other words, that represented a 
eut of approximately 6624 per cent, a reduction ef two-thirds 
of the amount decided on only two or three years before, Our 
representatives have followed im all these debt matters the 
same principle there involved. 

I do not know, in answer to the technical question of the 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Hower}, whether the proposed 
settlement with Italy is too severe or is not too severe, although 
economie conditions would seem to justify it. We have no way 
ef knowing except throngh the aeceptanece of recommendations 
made by the commission, but we do know that Italy's repre- 
sentatives accepted it. It seems to me that should answer 
questions as to their earnest hope and desire and determination 
that they will meet the obligations presented in the settlement. 

Of course comparison is frequently made, and it is an 
alluring one, of the difference between one-tenth or one-eighth 
of 1 per cent, representing the interest on Italy’s debt, and the 
4%, per cent which our taxpayers average in interest on the 
money loaned to the Government and secured by Liberty bonds. 
It is a very attractive comparison, receiving a certain amount 
of approval. But notwithstanding all these other faets, not- 
withstanding Italy is paying to-day 38 per cent of her national 
income, excluding subsistence, to carry on as a government, 
notwithstanding the fact that her exports enly amount to one- 


half the total of her imports, notwithstanding the fact that 
she can never have, of course, under those conditions a favor- 
able balance in trade, notwithstanding the fact that she has 


comparatively and relatively speaking very little opportunity 
from an agricultural standpoint to mect the necessities of her 
fact that the 
standard of living in Italy permits only a few eents a day for 
subsistence—notwithstanding all these faets, we still hear that 
the settlement is unfair to the American taxpayer becuuse of 
this difference. 

The American taxpayer is represented to a great extent by 


the American producer. As far as I can learn the American 
producer is frankly for this settlement. 
brought to my attention recently from the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce. As everyone knows, they represent one 
of our greatest lines of export. 


One letter has been 


The letter reads: 
NATIONAL AUTOMOBILE CHAMBER OF COMMBRCR, 
New York, March 10, 1926. 


Hon. Wattrer FE. Ener, 


United States Senate, Washington, D.C. * 
My Dear Senator: Ratification of the Italian debt settlement is 


extremely desirable from the standpoint of American industry, in the 
judgment of the members of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, composed of practically all of the motor-car manufacturers 
of the United States. 


This conclusion was reached at a full meeting held in New York on 


Thursday, March 4, and the writer was directed to convey the eham- 


ber’s viewpoint on the subject to you and to ask your favorable con- 


sideration of the Dill. 


It is the feeling of the members that the intcrest of the United 
States has been fully protected by the distinguished gentlemen compria- 
ing the Debt Funding Commission, and their judgment that this was 
the best settlement which could be made sheuld be taken, 

In a general way, our members further believe that American proa- 
perity largely depends upon the ability to.dispose of our surplus abroad. 
This means that we have a real interest in the stabilization of Europe, 
one of our largest customers, and in the increase in the purchasing 
power of her people. Prompt settlement of the war debts is an tnte- 
gral part of this stabilization, and consequently our members are 
hopeful that favorable action will not be unduly delayed. 

Very truly, 
ALrrepD Resves, General Manager. 


I will go from the automobile centers of the country, which, 
however, touch practically ali sections of the country, to Art- 
zona. The Senator from that State [Mr. Asmurst] only yes- 
terday placed in the Recorp—and I shall not repeat them for 
that reason—six or eight letters and telegrams from residents 
of his State representing packing companies, chambers of 
commerce, the copper-mining interests in his State, the Art- 
zona Farm Bureau Federation, all of which are of the same 
tenor, to the effeet that the settlement of these debts will in- 
crease American trade. Of course, it is perfeetly obvious that 
if the Italian exports are approximately $100,000,000 a year, as 
they were before the war and have been since the close of the 
war, and imports from our country to that country are $200,- 
000,000 a year, that if we ean help stabilize conditions over 
there we will have a balance of $100,000,000 a year to our 
credit. The Southern States, as I recall the figures, without 
going into details, sold in proportion more of their cotton 
than perhaps any other one single commodity in the country, 
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They are looking for markets. The only way they can get near 
to a maximum of prosperity, in my Judgment, from a purely 
business standpotnt is through such settlements. They are in 
the interest of American business. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator might add that there were 
$91.000,000 of cotton exports to Italy for 1925 as against an 
entire importation of $102,000,000. 

Mr. EDGE. I[ am glad to have the later figures, which I 
did not have. 

Mr. JOLLNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. JOLINSON. Is the argument, then, that is advanced 
that the settlement is thoroughly beneficial to American trade? 
Is that the argument, am | to understand? 

Mr. EDGE. IL am combining with a number of points which 
in my Judgment make the settlement desirable, the fact that it 
helps American trade. 

Mr. JOHNSON, If we can help American trade with this 
settlement, why not have a better settlement and help Amert- 
can trade mere’ Then why not cancel the debt and help 
American trade even more? 

Mr. EDGE. Does the Senator prefer a better settlement to 
the United States or a canceling of the debt? 

Mr. JOLINSON. Do I prefer what? 

Mr. EDGE. I understood the Senator to ask why not have 
a better settlement or why not cancel the debt; and I am ask- 
ing him which he prefers? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Why not have a settlement better for Italy 
and have more trade or why not cancel the debt and have still 
more trade’ If the argument is that if this settlement is 
made we will have more trade with Italy, then why not have 
a better settlement with Ltaly and have still more trade with 
Italy? 

Mr. EDGE. Simply because it has been decided, and I think 
wisely so, that we should not cancel our foreign debts. 1 think 
the Senator from California and, in fact, all Senators, so far as 
I know, have always felt that our foreign debts should not be 
canceled in their entirety, even though such action might give 
foreign countries a litthe more money; but that does not in any 
way remove or affect the argument that if we settle on what 
we consider a fair basis—and that, of course, we believe is the 
character of settlement presented here which we are defend- 
ing—-then the fact that we are helping to stabilize Italian cur- 
rency and the further fact that that will enable them to be, 
perhaps. in a better position to deal with American exporters 
is certainly not in any way outside the question and is entirely 
a factor to be considered. 

Mr. JOLINSON. Mr. President—— 

ir. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from California. 

fr. JOHNSON. I think the Senator is quite right: that is 
an element to be considered; but the idea occurs to me that if 
we are a little generous and make some money by it, we can 
be more generous and make yet more money by it. I am won- 
dering, therefore, following logically to its conclusion the argu- 
ment of the Senator, why we should not settle even on a more 
generous basis than that which has been proposed. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New Jersey yield to me? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If I correctly understood the 
arguments which have been made, they were not that the 
degree of reduction that was made was at all correlated with 
the improvement in trade that was to be expected. There was 
not any such sliding scale of reduction in interest and improve- 
ment in trade as the Senator from California implies. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thought possibly there might be. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But the argument, if I under- 
stood the Senator from New Jersey [|Mr. Eper]} and the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr,. Smoor] correctly was that 

Mr. JOHNSON. I am delighted to have the Senator from 
Pennsylvania interpret the arguments of the Senator from 
New Jersey and the Senator from Utah. I grant his ability 
to do both. 

Mr. EDGE. If my statement was so difficult of understand- 
ing, I am very giad to have it supplemented by the Senator 
from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. JOHNSON, 

I am sure, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not undertaking to inter- 
pret or expound the doctrine of either Senator, but merely to 
tell the Senator from California—I know he is waiting to hear 
it—what my understanding has been. 

*. JOHNSON. Indeed, I am waiting to hear the Senator 
his understanding, and I know his statement will be 





The Senator from Pennsylvania is assisting, 
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[Laughter.] I meant that seriously, Mr. Presi. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And in plain language it js 
this: It is like a merchant who is in difficulty and has to take 


care of his existing debts before he can provide for going 


ahead. He has got to balance his operating expenses anid 
also his income; that is an internal matter. That is why 
Italy had to balance her budget. But the foreign debt of 4 


government is like the existing debt of the merchant to a bank 
or outside creditors. 


The important thing in the resumpiion 
of his future trade is not the measure on which he settles but 
the fact of settlement. Italy can not expect to have credi; 
until her debt to us and her debt to Great Britain are settled 
on some terms. What those terms are does not directly affect 
the extent of the business Italy can do with us in the future, 
but it is vital that there be a settlement of that foreign cebt, 
just as vital as it is that there be a balancing of her budcet. 
Granting that those two things are accomplished, then Italy 
is in a position to go ahead. That will benefit us because of 
her increased industrial activity. I know the Senator from 
California really meant his suggestion seriously. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I think the explanation of the Senator from 
Pennsylvania is a very excellent one from the standpoint of 
Italy; I think the Senator voices the situation in Italy most 
excellently. I am not quarreling with what is said by the S«n- 
ator. He is stating the Italian position admirably. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I should like to 
answer the last suggestion of the Senator from Californis. [ 
do not think that we as the American Senate have any business 
to consider this question from the Italian point of view. I 
think our attitude ought to be wholly selfish. We are here to 
represent American interests. The Italians look after their 
own interests quite adequately. I think we ought to be in- 
tensely, everlastingly, and utterly selfish in this matter. It is 
because I believe that from a selfish standpoint this settlement 
is for our best interest that I advocate it. If I have correctly 
understood the Senator from New Jersey, that is the position 
which he is urging. 

Mr. EDGE. Amidst interruptions I am endeavoring to make 
that clear. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Pennsylvania has given a 
very good interpretation of the argument of the Senator from 
New Jersey. It is a doctrine to which I will not subscribe 
for an instant, and it is not the theory upon which I hope ulti- 
mately to address myself to the pending matter. I will not 
subscribe, either, to the doctrine that was announced by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] the other day, that we should 
take the last farthing in any settlement or that we should go 
the utmost limit in squeezing a debtor, nor will I subscribe to 
the idea that we should be wholly and utterly selfish in settling 
these debts. 

Mr. EDGE. If I may ask the Senator from California a 
question, then, as I analyze his position, there is only one con- 
clusion to be drawn, and that is that he wants such a settle- 
ment as he would term fair to both the creditor and the 
debtor? ’ 

Mr. JOHNSON. 

Mr. EDGE. 
about. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No. I do not understand it so at all. On 
the one hand, the Senator from New Jersey is making an 
argument concerning the benefits to be derived by trade. 

Mr. EDGE. That would follow any settlement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. On the other hand, the Senator from Utah 
is making the urgument of “capacity to pay” and taking the 
last cent that may be obtained from our debtors. 

Mr. SMOOT. The last cent according to capacity to pay. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Very well. Then let me ask the Senator, 
and I beg the indulgence of the Senator from New Jersey; if 
he prefers I should cease, I will do so—— 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Just what does the Senator from Utah 
mean by “capacity to pay”? Perhaps we will save time by 
having an answer to the question now. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will answer the Senator’s question by quot- 
ing a statement made by the War Debt Commission in its an- 
nual report for 1925. This is what they have to say about it 
and this is the attitude of the commission: 

Nor does the principle of capacity to pay 


Mr. JOHNSON. I beg the pardon of the Senator from New 
Jersey for interrupting. , 

Mr. EDGE. I will grant a reasonable time for the colloquy. 
If the Senator from Utah can give a definition of the term 
“eapacity to pay” to the satisfaction of the Senator from Call- 
fornia it would be a good job. 





Unquestionably that should be so. 
That is exactly what we are trying to bring 
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Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senator could settle that for me at 
the present time it would be a very excellent thing for me. 
Mr. SMOOT. The quotation is very brief: 


Nor does the principle of capacity to pay require the foreign debtor 
to pay the full limit of its present or future capacity. It must be per- 
mitted to preserve and improve its economic position, to bring its 
budget inte balance, to place its currency and finances on a sound basis, 
and to maintain and, if possible, to improve the standard of living of 
its citizens. No settlement which is oppressive and retards the recoy- 
ery and development of a foreign debtor is to the best interest of the 
United States or of Europe. 


That is the position of the Debt Commission with reference 
to the term “ capacity to pay.” 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask a question there? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The definition of “capacity to pay” as given 
by the Senator from Utah covers so many items, including the 
questions of policy and a number of elements which enter into 
successful national life, that may I ask him in including all 
these things. who passes finally on the question of “ capacity 
to pay?’ How could the Debt Commission, never having been 
there, not being familiar with the situation, and not having 
studied the circumstances upon the ground, place its judgment 
against the judgment of the commission coming from Italy as 
to Italy's capacity to pay? Did it not necessarily follow that 
we took the judgment of the delegation from Italy as to “ capac- 
ity to pay?” 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we had 13 volumes of facts. 

Mr. BORAH. I have read those. 

Mr. SMOOT. We had 13 volumes of facts from Italy, and 


the commission checked up very carefully all of the statements | 


made in those 13 volumes. 

Mr. COUZENS. With whom were they checked up? 

Mr. SMOOT. Through our State Department and through 
our Commerce Department. 

Mr. COUZENS. But they were checked up with Italy, were 
they not? 

Mr. SMOOT. They were all made public, and not only that, 
but the same reports were made to every country in the world. 
The balances that we used are the very balances that were 
used in the statements furnished to England, and France, and 
Germany, and every other country in the world. 

Mr. JOHNSON. What was the date of the settlement with 
Italy, if you please? 

Mr. SMOOT. The agreement was entered into on November 
14 last. 

Mr. JOHNSON. At that time the commission determined 
the capacity of Italy to pay the sums that are provided in this 
particular settlement? : 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Those sums being in the first years of the 
settlement $5,000,000 a year; that is correct, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In January following Italy made a settle- 
ment with Great Britain. When the American Debt Commis- 
sion was determining the capacity of Italy to pay, did it take 
into consideration the settlement that she made subsequently 
with Great Britain? 

Mr. SMOOT. We knew very well that Italy was to settle 
with Great Britain. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Was that fact taken into consideration? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely; there is no doubt about it at all, 
and I so stated in my remarks to the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. In January when the settlement was made 
between Great Britain and Italy, Great Britain evidently 
thought that Italy’s capacity to pay was fourfold greater than 
the American Debt Commission thought it was in November. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Did not Great Britain in the present year 
take fourfold as much from Italy as we did? 

Mr. SMOOT. That involves the question as to what settle- 
ment would be made between Italy and England. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. According to present values the 


American 
settlement is better than the English settlement. 


In making 
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Mr. JOHNSON. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it does. Any man can figure exactly 
what the values of the debts are and the percentages. 

Mr. JOHNSON, It is not a question merely of dollars and 
cents, because the Debt Commission have taken into considera- 
tion the stability of the Italian Government, its possibilities 


| in trade, exactly as Mr. Winston Churchill took those factors 


| 
| 
| 


| 


| 





into consideration when he demanded in the settlement of the 
British debt fourfold as much as the United States demanded. 


Mr. SMOOT. That is what the Senator says; that is his 
opinion. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; that is what Mr. Churchill said. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 


Jersey vield to me? 

Mr. JOHNSON. 
been very kind. 

Mr. “EDGE. I 
colloquy. 

Mr. GLASS. We have gotten away off and have not gotten 
any nearer the point of view. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President——— 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to ask the Senator from 
New Jersey a question. In the discussion of the term “ capacity 
to pay,” does he refer wholly to the economic conditions of 
Italy, present and prospective? 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Debt Commission of course 
had very much more opportunity than could any individual 
Senator to arrive at a conclusion in that connection. To an- 
swer the question of the Senator I have followed the report 
of the Debt Commission and attempted with considerable care 
to check up the various economic conditions that would enter 
into “capacity to pay,” and I am convinced that the settlement 
proposed by the» American commission and accepted by the 
Italian commission is a fair representation of Italy's “ capacity 
to pay.” . 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think that is a very fair answer. Now 
let us assume, if the Senator pleases, that Italy is in a better 
financial condition than she is actually in to-day. Let us 
assume that the economic conditions there, so far as the wage 
of labor is concerned and so far as her industries are con- 
cerned, are not nearly so near bankruptcy as they are to-day. 
Would it follow from that assumption that Italy is any more 
able to pay than she now is? 

I am trying to get at a definition of the term “capacity to 
pay.” I understand that that term is limited by the commis- 
sion and by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] to the 
present and prospective economic conditions in Italy. 

Mr. EDGE. I so understand it; yes. That is all they could 
consider—the present and prospective conditions. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is there not another definition 
could give to the words “ capacity to pay”? 

Let us assume, if the Senator from New Jersey will, that the 
currents of trade are running strongly against Italy and in 
favor of the United States, and, if you please, other countries. 
Let us assume that the balances of trade are such that it re- 
quires dollars in United States money to pay United States 
debts. Let us assume that it is necessary for Italy to procure 
American dollars to pay American debts. If Italy is not in 
position, by reason of international exchange and international 
credits, to procure American dollars to pay American debts, 
then would it not be just as true that she has not the capacity 
to pay, not because of her impoverished condition, but simply 
because she can not pay; she can not get dollars te pay? And 
might we not interpret the term “ capacity to pay” not only in 
the light of her impoverished condition but also in the light of 
her inability to procure the necessary exchange tc make the 
payment? 

Mr. EDGE. I assume, and I believe I am correct in the 
assumption—tif not, the Senator from Utah will correct me, as 
he is a member of the commission—that in arriving at this 
settlement the future must have been rather more important 
than the present, from the simple fact that the settlement ex- 
tends over a period of 62 years, and the balance of trade must 
be balanced by something coming over from Italy. It can not 


{ think the Senator from New Jersey has 


do not think we are getting far with this 


that we 


“ 


that statement I am not considering the last payment, or the | be anything but currency, or its equivalent, because of her ad- 


middle payment, or the first payment, but, taking the present 
value of the debts, the settlement of Italy with America is a 


verse trade condition. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Italy must pay, and she must pay in 


better settlement than the settlement made between England | American dollars, and she must get in America a credit of gold 


and Italy. 


Mr. JOHNSON. That depends upon the point of view. 
Mr. SMOOT. There is not any point of view. 
Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; there is. 


Mr. SMOOT. It depends upen arithmetic. 
LXVII——414 


which she can not get regardless of the economic conditions 
which exist in Italy, or she must give us goods, wares, and mer- 
chandise ; and she can not throw them in over a high tariff wall 
unless we are willing that those goods should come; or she must 
borrow money in America and leave that money here as a credit 
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to satisfy international exchanges. Would it not fellow, then, 
that the present economic condition of Italy is not the neces- 
sary and the only true index of her capacity to pay? 

Mr. HDGE. - Quite so. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. And might it not follow that she could be 
in a much more prosperous condition than she is in to-day and 
yet not have capacity to pay? 

Mr. GLASS. And it might follow that if you should tear 
down your high tariff walls she could exchange goods with this 
country, 

Mr. SMOOT. And throw our workmen out of employment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. It would of course follow that if the tariff 
walls were broken down to any extent our Jabor and our indus- 
tries would have to be on a par with those in Italy. 

Mr. EDGE, I think the Senator from Missouri invited that 
exchange with the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. COUZENS, Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a minute? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. 1 should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not think the British settlement was a much shrewder settle- 
ment than the settlement we propose to make, because of the 
fact that they did not have to contemplate the future so much 
as this settlement contemplates it? 

Mr. EDGE. Perhaps so. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator's attention to the fact 
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Mr. WILLIAMS. A much better settlement on present 
worth and these extensions; but then I should like to ask 
this question: Is it not a fact that the British Government at 
the beginning of the war owned something like $20,000,000,000 
in foreign securities, and that the British people owned prob- 
ably $15,000,000,000 more, so that the amount of foreign securi- 
ties held by the British Government itself and by British 
investors amounted to about $35,000,000,0007 

Mr. EDGE. I do not recall. I accept the Senator's figures 
as being correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Those were about the figures, I think. 
That enormous sum accrued and accumulated in the hands of 
the British Government and in the hands of British investors 
as a result of long years of trade supremacy, did they not, and 
as a result of the purchase by the British Government and 
by the British people of these foreign obligations to satisfy 
eredits and exchanges during the years? The same position 
now exists with respect to the United States, the United States 
Government owning about twelve billions and American in- 
vestors owning about nine and a half billions, making some 
$21,000,000,000 which we now hold. If that condition con- 
tinues to exist, and the trade balances continne to run in 
favor of the United States, these loans to foreign countries 
and to Italy will surely be made without reference to this 
debt settlement; will they not? Im other words, is this debt 
settlement absolutely necessary to the stabilization of domestic 


that Great Britain lent Italy $197,000,000 more than this conn- | conditions in Italy; and if we do not make this settlement 


try did and received $1,084,000,000 less ; and the early payments 
on the British debt will not nearly take care of the amount of 
money that was loaned to Italy by Great Britain over that 
lonned by the United States, 

Mr. COUZENS. But the Senator overlooks the fact that he 
is assuming that all of these debts are going to be paid, when no 
one that I know of assumes that that is the case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator heard what I had to say 
about that matter the other day, and I have not changed my 
mind a particle on that point; but the commission could not 
make that assumption in any kind of a settlement, and we did 
not make that assumption. 

Mr. COUZENS. But the point I am trying to make is 
that the British Government got its money while it was young, 
while it was early; in other words, they got it ahead of us. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they advanced more than we ever did. 

Mr. EDGE. “Mr. President, let me answer that. I have 
heard that statement so often. Let us grant, for the sake of 
argument, that that really helps the opposition to oppose final 
ratification. : 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. In a moment. In other words, let us grant 
that Great Britain put it all over us, because they receive ap- 
proximately $15,000,000 a year for the first five years, and we 
$5,000,000 a year, and because the opposition infers that Italy 
is going to the merry bow wows, and in a few years there will 
not be any Italy, and there will not be any Italian Govern- 
ment; that the British statesmen, Winston Churchill and per- 
haps some others, made little circles around American states- 
men. All right; let us accept that, if that is any real gratifica- 
tion to Senators who oppose this settlement; but what are we 
going to do about it after all is said and done? 

If that is the view, criticize our commission if you like, 
though, after analyzing the entire American settlement, which 
I have already put in the Recorp, in comparison with the 
British settlement, demonstrating that we are finally receiy- 
ing much more than Great Britain is receiving, and having 
confidence even if others have not in the future solidarity of 
Italy, I believe that in the long run our settlement will prove 
ftsclf much the wiser settlement. True, I should have been 
glad to see a larger payment per year for the first five years. 
We did not get it. Are we proposing to refuse to ratify this 
settlement, however, simply because in the judgment of some 
people those additional few million dollars in the next five 
years have made the settlement unworthy? That is all I can 
see to this argument of comparison between the settlement 
with Great Britain and the settlement with the United States. 

Mr. WILLIAMS and Mr, REED of Pennsylvania addressed 
the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jer- 
sey yleld; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield first to the Senator 4rom Missonri. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I think the Senator is quite correct in 
saying that if these two obligations are reduced to their 
present werth we have made a much better settlement than 
the Pnglish made. 

Mr. FDGE. There ts no question about ft. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-nine per cent better. 


would it result in the inability of Italy to continue to borrow 
money when the rate continues to be high? 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator’s question is rather a long one as 
to the latter part of it, at least. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The latter part is the principal part. 

Mr. EDGE. In response to the latter part of the question, in 
my judgment a failure to ratify the settlement will be very 
unfortunate from the standpoint of the interest of the United 
States, for one major reason that I have already referred to 
several times in the course of my remarks, that we are ex- 
porting to that country twice as much as is being imported, and 
naturally it is rather diffienlt to continue trade exchanges 
with a country where financial understandings are in such a 
chaotic condition. 

Secondly, the Senator speaks of the ability of Italy to bor- 
row. We need not worry about that. If Italy’s finances and 
security are such that she can borrow, she does not have to 
come to America. If we fail to agree on a settlement she will 
go to Great Britain, because she has already made a settlement 
with Great Britain. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator knows the charge that is 
continually made that the purpose of this settlement is to fix 
and fund a first mortgage through a long period of payments 
so as to enable Italy, the first mortgage having been settled, 
to borrow as against a second morigage. That argument has 
been made against the settlement. It would not follow if we 
did not make the settlement that Italy could not borrow just as 
freely from the United States as she could borrow if we did 
make the settlement. 

Mr. EDGE. If she did not borrow from the United States 
she could borrow from Great Britain, as I have stated. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Would it not be true that she could con- 
tinue to borrow? 

Mr. EDGE. Quite true. 

I yield now to the Senator from Michigan, if he still desires 
to question me. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator has put in the 
ReEcorp a statement fixing the present value of this settlement ; 
and the Senator from Utah emphasizes the fact that it is 39 
per cent better, as I recall, than the British setilement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the principal. 

Mr. COUZENS. That, however, is all fairy talk, because 
the reduced present value does not mean anything if you can 
not sell it at present value. In other words, the point I tried 
to make was that the British settlement is so much better than 
our settlement because they are getting a settlement in hand, 
while we are talking about reducing a 62-year debt to present 
value, and the present value can not be sold; so how can you 
determine a present value when you can not get anything 
for it? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is upon the basis of a fixed rate of inter- 
est. Of course, the Senator knows that. Net only that, but 
that is used only for comparison; that is all. 

Mr. EDGE. If that is all we have to defend in this settle- 
ment, I have no fear in regard to its ultimate ratification. I 
have already suggested that there is an idea in the minds of 
some Senators, and perhaps in the minds of some citizens, that 
the British settlement is a little more desirable. Speaking 
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from the standpoint of the next five years, I believe it is; but 
to me that is a minor matter in comparison to the many other 
advantages I have attempted to discuss, and that shduld be 
brought into the picture. 

Now, Mr. President, I want to conclude, if I may, without 
further interruption. I always like to be interrupted, where 
the interruptions are constructive, and I think must of these 
interruptions have been constructive; but, on the other hand, 
they do divert one from his trend of thought. 

1 huve been trying to ascertain—I will conclude in 15 min- 
utes—just what the opposition to this ratification really is. 
I have listened to the three speeches made in opposition to 
it. I wanted to try to answer, as far as I could, any concrete 
objections, The address made by the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Rosinson] dwelt to a great extent upon the political 
viewpoint, the political side, which, while interesting, does not 
appeal to me as being the most important from the standpoint 
of our immediate responsibility. 

toth political parties can, if they desire, participate in 
the ratification of these settlements; and, judging from previ- 
ous roll calls on the British settlement, and this follows that 
policy, I assume this will follow. 

It is not for me to volunteer a suggestion, much less a 
prophecy, as to what the result might be if the future political 
importance of the settlement now before us were the question ; 
but IT am convinced personally that the American people are 
for this settlement. The American people are quite prepared 
to accept any losses represented. There is continually pre- 
sented to the American people the difference between the in- 
terest they collect from their government and the interest we 
are collecting from other governments, I believe the American 
people are looking at this from a much broader standpoint than 
trying to figure out the difference between 2.7 per cent or 1.8 
per cent, and 4% per cent. I am convinced the people of this 
country if they want to analyze it from a business stand- 
point—and it has many other sides which we have discussed 
to-day—will recognize the fact that a very large proportion 
of this money which they advanced came back to this country 
in the purchase of ammunition and supplies, and of course rep- 
resented distinct profits to all classes and type of business 
men; represented income to the Government itself, in the form 
of income taxes paid on those pfofits to the Government dur- 
ing the years 1917 and 1918. So, from the cold-blooded busi- 
ness standpoint, if an argument is to be made based on the 
difference between 1.8 per cent and the 4% per cent, if it were 
possible, though of course it is not, to actually compute the 
various negotiations in this exchange, I am inclined to the 
opinion that it would be found that this country has already, 
through its increased business, reaped a profit on those loans. 

Anyhow, beyond all that—and I rather apologize for spending 
so much time in discussing the material side—there comes to 
me the broader vision, the picture of a rejuvenated Europe. 
We are just as much interested in that accomplishment as is 
any individual country in Europe. There comes to me the 
realization of the wonderful blessings we have enjoyed in our 
country compared with all those other countries. When we 
recognize that the United States to-day, with the one excep- 
tion of Great Britain, is the only country that has been able to 
reduce its taxes since the war, while practically every other 
country has increased them, we can well afford to be generous 
in making a settlement. I should object to wiping out the debt 
entirely ; that would not be fair to them; that would not help 
stabilize their currency or put them on their feet financially 
and economically, as would the policy of having them pay what 
they can fairly pay, with the further understanding that for a 
term of years they shall meet set obligations. That plan always 
helps a debtor. The Debt Commission, in my judgment, have 
settled this difficult international task, coupled not alone with 
finances but with questions of comity and of friendly +elations, 
in a splendid, masterful manner, and if the only opposition— 
and I have been trying to analyze the opposition—is that Great 
Britain for a few years gets a little more money than we do, 
or that there is a difference between the interest we collect and 
the interest we pay, or that Mussolini and all Italy are pre- 
paring, in a Napoleonic manner, to rule the world, frankly, Mr. 
President, I am not impressed with the arguments advanced. 
Agreed upon by a commission consisting of three Cabinet offi- 
cers, members of the opposition party of the other House, and 
our own distinguished colleague in the Senate, and approved by 
the President of the United States, we must give the commis- 
sion credit for doing the best they could and for properly repre- 
senting the United States. 

We must give them credit for using their ability and their 
brains and their knowledge and their initiative and their 
energy and their loyalty to check up these reports which are 
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and debates on the floor of the 
Senate. I know, and anyone can find it out, if he wishes to 
get the facts, by going to the Department of Commerce, or to 
the Treasury Department, that the statements presented by 
the countries seeking settlement have been carefully checked 
up. No one has denied, as far as I have been able to hear, 
that there is anything deceiving in these reports. Opponents 
of the settlement have simply inferred, “ How do you know 
they are correct?” Nothing has been advanced, to the best 
of my knowledge, that disputes one single economic fact pre- 
sented by the Government of Italy. Her army has been re- 
duced. Italy is the only country in Europe which to-day 
spends less for her urmy, according to the statistics furnished 
us, which I believe to be correet, than she did in 1914, before 
they entered the World War. Just think of it, Italy to-day, 
with increased wages and increased subsistence and mainte- 
nance costs, is actually, in net value of currency, spending less 
for the army than she was spending before the big conflagra- 
tion broke. 

They imposed 100 per cent excess taxes following the war. 
They have reduced their expenditures for public improvements 
and public works to an absolute minimum. I am not going to 
repeat the statistics furnished by the Senator from Utah as 
to income tax, as to governmental policies in regard to finances, 
and as to balancing budgets. It has not been disputed that 
these are the facts, and upon that basis our commission have 
formulated a recommendation for the Senate. What other 
question has been brought up in opposition? Mussolini? He 
is apparently supported by his countrymen, 

That the settlement is unfair to the American taxpayer? I 
have tried to meet that and with as few illustrations as 
would seem to be necessary. That England received a trifle 
better settlement, so far as the first year is concerned, and an 
infinitely poorer settlement so far as the 62 years are con- 
cerned? That has been exhaustively discussed not alone by 
myself but by various other Senators, The interpretation of 
the term “capacity to pay,” which seems to furnish much 
ammunition for attack? We could use some other term than 
“capacity to pay,” but after all is said and done, I never 
heard any creditor approaching a debtor, if he or she or the 
country is known to be struggling financially, when they did 
not proceed upon the basis of capacity or ability to pay. A 
banker or a business man will, in the course of his experience, 
grant many poor credits. What does he do? I said at the 
outset that, so far the business man is concerned, he does one 
thing; he makes the best settlement he can, and he does not 
fool or deceive himself. This commission has made the best 
Settlement it can. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. EDGE. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS, I trust the Senator from New Jersey will not 
withhold any fact or statistics. He can observe how eager we 
are to get information on the subject. 

Mr. EDGE. I thank the Senator. I agree with him that 
perhaps there is no necessity for getting excited about this 
matter. I am sure he agrees with me that the right is on our 
side, and that it is not necessary to indulge in further statistics. 

Mr. GLASS. It depends on what the Senator means by “ our 
side.” I think the right is on my side. 

Mr. EDGE. I am entirely satisfied, without knowing at all 
the feeling of the Senator from Virginia, to make a guess, 
which I will not make out loud. 

I am just wondering, if we should fail to ratify the settle- 
ment, how we can possibly assert the position that we have 
accomplished anything for the American taxpayer; how we can 
possibly feel that we have bettered our position before the 
countries of Europe, and certainly no one will assert we have 
no concern; how it will in any way contribute in the future to 
a situation which will be of more benefit to our countrw 1 be- 
lieve we will have great difficulty in explaining to the American 
people just why we should repudiate the settlement and delib- 
erately write off, for the present at least, two and a half billion 
dollars, for that is what it would amount to. We have pro- 
ceeded with all these settlements on ability to pay. Italy's 
financial condition has not been disputed or any real effort 
made to question her presentation. To fail to ratify would be 
indefensible. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that when the Senate 
finishes its business to-day it shall take a recess until 12 o'clock 
to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand there is no one who desires to 
speak on the debt settlement this afternoon, and I desire to 
submit a request for unanimous consent. 


now questioned in arguments 


The Chair 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I may say to the Senator that 
I desire to speak for a few moments in regard to the debt set- 
thement sometime this afternoon. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well, 


OUTO RIVER BRIDGE NEAR LOUISVILLE, KY, 


Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
P5009) granting the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, 
Ky., to construct a bridge aeross the Ohio River at or near said 
eity, buving met, after full and free conference, have agreed to 
recommend and do recommend te their respective Houses as 
follows: 


That the Honse recede from its disagreement to the amend- | 


ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an amendment 
ax follows: In lieu of the language contained in the 
“mendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the city 
of Louisville, Ky., or to any board or bowrds, commission or 
commissions, which may be duly created or established for the 
purpose, to construct, maintain, and operate a highway or com- 
bined highway and railway bridge and approaches thereto 


neross the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of | 


navigation, extending from some point between Third and 
Twelfth Streets in the city of Louisville, Ky., across said river 
to a point opposite on the Indiana shore, in aecordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the con- 
struction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations in this act. 
The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced, nor 
shall any alterations in such bridge be made either before or 
after its completion, until plans and specifications for such con- 
struction or alteration shall have been submitted to the See- 
retary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by 
them as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and 
weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

“Sec, 2. There is hereby conferred upon the sald city of 
Louisville or such beard or boards, commission or commissions, 
all such rights and powers to enter upon linds and to acquire, 
condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and ter- 
minal as are possessed by bridge corporations for bridge pur- 


poses in the States in which such real estate and other property 


are located upon making proper compensation therefor, to be 
nscertnuined according to the laws of such States; and the 
proceedings thereof may be the same as in the condemnation 
and expropriation of property in such States. 

“Sec. 3. The said city of Louisville, board er boards, com- 
mission or commissions, is hereby authorized to fix and charge 
tolls for transit over such bridge and the races so fixed shall 
be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

“Smo, 4. In fixing the rates of tolls to be charged for the 
use of such bridge, the same shall be so adjusted as te provide 
as far as possible a sufficient fund te pay for the cest of 
maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge, and its ap- 
proaches, to pay an adequate return on the investment, and to 
provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the 
bridge and approaches within a period of not to exceed 30 
years from the completion thereof, After a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the cost of constructing the bridge and its 
approaches shall have been provided, such bridce shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as te provide a fund of not to exceed 
the amount necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. 

“See. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

W. LL. Jowrrs, 
HrramM BIngnamM, 
Duncan U. FEETCHER, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
KF. E. Denison, 
O. B. BurtNgess, 
TILMAN PARKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed te, 


Senate | 
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MISSISSIPPI AND OHIO RIVER BRIDGES AT CAIRO, ILL, 
Mr. BINGHAM submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagrecing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. k. 
9007) granting the consent of Congress te Harry E. Bevay to 
construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, IL, having met, after full and free 
conference have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the text of the bill, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: In lien of the language 
contained in the said amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Cairo 
bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, 
maintain, and operate two highway or combined highway and 
railway bridges and approaches thereto; one across the Missis- 
sippi River at a point suitable for connecting the city of Cairo, 
Ill., with State Highway No. 16 in the State of Missouri, and 
the other bridge to be located over the Ohio River at a point 
suitable for connecting the city of Cairo, TL, with the gravel 
highway from Wickliff to Paducah, in the State of Kentucky, 
and each of said bridges shall be located at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, in accordance with the previsiens 
of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters, approved March 23, 1906, and 
subject to the conditions and limitations contained in this act. 
The construction of such bridge or bridges shall not be com- 
menced, nor shall any alteration tn such bridge or bridges be 
made either before or after their completion, until the plans 
and specifications for such construction or alteration have been 
submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers 
and approved by them as being adequate from the standpoint of 
the volume and weight of traffie which will pass ever it. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Cairo 
Bridge & Terminal Co., its snecessors and assigns, all such 
rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, 
appropriate, occupy, Possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation, or 
muintenance of such bridggs, approaches, bridge terminals, 
works, and appurtenances as are possessed by railroad corpora- 
tions for railread purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which such land and property is 
situated, upon making proper compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor may be the same as in the condemnation or 
appropriation of property for railroads, or for bridges in such 
State. - 

“Sec. 3. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal €o., fts sueces- 
sors and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge or bridges and the rates so fixed 
shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War 
under the authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

“Src. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge or 
bridges is determined by the Secretary of War, either the 
State of Kentucky, the State of INinois, the State of Missonri, 
or any political subdivision of either of such States, within or 
adjoining which such bridge or bridges ts or are located, or 
any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and 
take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge or bridges 
and approaches, and interests in real property necessary there- 
for, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance with the 
law of either of such States governing the acquisition of pri- 
vate property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the exp‘ration of 20 years after the completion of 
such bridge or bridges they are acquired by condemnation, the 
amount of damages or compensation to be allowed shall not 
include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost 
of constructing such bridge or bridges and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such 
bridge or bridges and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquir- 
ing such interests in real property, (3) actual financing and 
promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the 
cost of construction of such bridge or bridges and approaches 
and the acquisition of such interests in real property), and (4) 
actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

“Seo. 5. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its succes- 
sors and assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of 
such bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized 
statement showing the actual original cost of constructing 
such bridge or bridges and approaches, including the actual cost 
ef acquiring interests in real property and actual financing and 
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promotion eosts. Within three years after the completion of 
such bridge or bridges, the Secretary of War shall investigate 
fhe actual cost of such bridge or bridges, and for such purpose 
fhe said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and as- 
siens, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of its 
records in connection with the financing and construction 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to such 
original cost shall be conclusive. 

“Sec. 6. If such bridges or either of them shall be taken 
over and acquired by the States or political subdivisions 
thereof under the provisions of section 4 of this act, the same 
may thereafter be operated as toll bridges; in fixing the rates 
ef toll te be charged for the use of such bridges, the same 
sha!l be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sufficient 
fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing the bridge and its approaches, to pay an adequate return 
en the cost thereof, and to previde a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the cost thereof within a period of not to exceed 30 
years from the date ef acquiring the same. After a sinking 
fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its 
approaches shall have been previded, the bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of tolls or the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the 
amount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. 

“Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its 
snecessors and assigns, and any corporation to which such 
right, powers, and privileges may ‘be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
@osare or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation. 

“Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the Flouse recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the said bill and agree to the 
same, 

W. L. Jones, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
FirkAM BINGHAM, 
Morris SHEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
E. BE. DENISON, 
©. B. BurTNEss, 
TILMAN Parks, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The report was agreed to. 
SUITS TNVOLVING INDIAN TITLES 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of Senate bill 1225, to amend section 9 of 
the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in 
force, in reference to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes 
of limitations of the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the 
United States to join in certain actions, and for making judg- 
ments binding on all parties, and for other purposes. I want 
te make a statement in regard to the bill. 

This is a measure peculiarly applicable to Oklahoma. It 
would put into effect the statute of limitations in regard to 
lndian titles in that country, and it has the unanimous in- 
dorsement of the entire Oklahoma delegation in Congress. 
After a painstaking investigation by the Department of the 
Interior, it was approved by them on the theory that it will 
be beneficial to the Indians by making the titles more perfect 
in Oklahoma. There is a unanimous report from the com- 
mittee favoring the bill. A similar bill was passed by the 
House on yesterday, and I understand that it is on the desk of 
the Vice President at this time. 

I ask that it be laid before the Senate and taken up for 
immediate consideration and that it be substituted for the 
Senate bill and passed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I presume it will lead to no discussion? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not think it will I ask unanimous 
consent that a similar House bill which is upon the Vice Presi- 
dent’s table be laid before the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The Chair lays before the Senate 
a bill from the House of Representatives, which will be read. 

The bill (H. R. 4761) to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 
1S (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of the 
State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to join 
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in certain actions, and for making judgments binding on all 
parties, and for other purposes, was read the first time by its 
title and the second time at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the act of May 
Stat. L. p. 312), entitled “An act for the removal of 
part of the lands of allottecs of the Five Civilized Tribes, and for other 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read 
The death of any allottoe 
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restrictions on 


purposes,” 
“ Sec. 9. 


as follows: 

of the Five Civilized Tribes shall 
operate to remove all restrictions upon the alienation of said allottee’s 
land: Provided, That hereafter no conveyance by any full-blood Indian 
of the Five Civilized Tribes of any Interest in lands restricted by sec- 
tion 1 of this act acquired by inheritance or devise from an allottee of 
such lands shall be valid unless the county court having 
jurisdiction of the settlement of the estate of the deceased allottee or 
testator: Provided further, That if any member of the 
Tribes of one-half or more Indian bloed shall die leavin 
ing, born since March 4, 1906, the homestead of such de« 
shall remain inalienable, unless restrictions against alienation 
moved therefrom by the Secretary of the Interior for the use and sup 
port of such issue, during their life or livea, until April 26, 1931; but 
if no such issue survive, then such allottee, if an adult, may dispose af 
his homestead by will free from restrictions; Uf this be not done, or in 
the event the issue hereinabove provided for die before April 26, 1931, 
the land shall then descend to the heirs, aceording to the laws of 
descent and distribution of the State of Oklahoma, free from all restric- 
tiams: Prowided, That the word ‘issue’ as used in this section shall 
be construed to mean child or children: Provided further, That the 
provisions of section 25 of the act of April 26, 1906, as amended by 
this act, are hereby made applicable to all wills executed under this 
section: And provided further, That all orders of the county court 
approving such conveyances of such land shall be In open court and 
shall be conclusive as to the jurisdiction of such court to approve such 
deed : Provided, That all conveyances by full-blood Indian heirs hereto- 
fore approved by the county courts shall be deemed and held to con- 
clusively establish the jurisdiction of such courts to approve the same 
except where more than one such conveyance of the same Interest 
in the same land has made by the same Indian to different 
grantees and approved by county courts of different counties prior to 
the passage of this act, and except that this proviso shall not affect and 
may not be pleaded in any suit brought before the approval of this act.” 

Sec. 2. The statutes of limitations of the State of Oklahoma are 
hereby made and declared to be applicable to and shall have full 
force and effect against all restricted Indians of the Five Civilized 
Tribes, and against the beirs or grantees of any such Indians, and 
against all rights and causes of action heretofore accrued or here- 
after accruing to any such Indians or their helrs or grantees, to the 
same extent and effect and in the same manner as tn the case of any 
other citizen of the State of Oklahoma, and may be pleaded in bar of 
any action brought by or on behalf of any such Indian, his or her 
heirs or grantees, either in his own behalf or by the Government of 
the United States, or by any other party for his or her benefit, to 
the same extent as though such action were brought by or on behalf 
of any other citixen of said State: Provided, That no cause of action 
which heretofore shall have accrued to any such Indian shall be barred 
prior to ‘the expiration ef a peried of two years from and after the 
approval of this act, even though the full statutory period of limita- 
tien shall already have run er shall expire during said two years’ 
period, and any such restricted Indian, if competent to sue, or his 
guardian, or the United States in his behalf, may sue upon any such 
cause of action during such two years’ period free from any bar of 
the statutes of limitations. 

Sec. 8. Any one or more of the parties to a suit in the United 
States courts in the State of Oklahoma or in the State courts of 
Oklahoma to which a restricted member of the Five Civilized Tribes 
in Oklahoma, or the restricted heirs or grantees of such Indian are 
parties, as plaintiff, defendant, or intervenor, and claiming or entitled 
to claim title to or an interest in lands allotted to a citizen of the 
Five Civilized Tribes or the proceeds, issues, rents, and profits de- 
rived from the same, may serve written notice of the pendency of 
such suit upon the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes, and 
the United States may appear in sald cause within 20 days thereafter, 
or within such extended time as the trial court in its discretion may 
permit, and after such appearance or the expiration of said 20 days 
or any extension thereof the proceedings and judgment in said cause 
Shall bind the United States and the parties thereto to the same 
extent as though no Indian land or question were involved. Dupli- 
cate original of the notice shall be filed with the clerk of the court in 
which the action is pending and the notice shall be served on the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes or, in case of his absence 
from his principal office, upon one of his assistants, and shall be 
served within 10 days after the general appearance in the case of the 
party who causes the notice to be issued. The notice shall be accom- 
panied by a certified copy of all pleadings on file in the suit at the 
time of the filing of the duplicate original notice with the clerk and 
shall be signed by the party to the action or his or her counsel of 


approved by 


Five Civilized 
.r issue surviv 
eased allattee 


are re 


been 
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record and shall be served by the United States marshal and due 
return of service made thereon, showing date of receipt and service 
of notice. If notice is not served within the time herein specified, 
or if return of service thereof be not made within the time allowed 
by law for the return of service of summons, alias notices may be 
xiven until service and return of notice is had and in no event shall 
the United States be bound unless written notice is had as herein 
npeciiied: Provided, That within 20 days after the service of such 
notice on the Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes or within 
vuch extended time as the trial court in its discretion may permit 
the United States may be, and hereby is, given the right to remove 
any such suit pending In a State court to the United States district 
court by filing in such suft in the State court a petition for the 
removal of such suit into the said United States district court, to 
be held in the district where such suit is pending, together with 
the certified copy of the pleadings in such suit served on the 
Superintendent for the Five Civilized Tribes as hereinbefore provided. 
It shall then be the duty of the State court to accept such petition 
and proceed no further in said suit. The said copy shall be entered 
in the said district court of the United States within 20 days after 
the filing of the petition for removal and the defendants and inter- 
venors in said sult shall within 20 days thereafter plead, answer, or 
demur to the declaration or complaint in said cause, and the cause 
khall then proceed in the same manner as if it had been originally 
commenced in said district court, and such court is hereby given juris- 
diction to hear and determine said suit, and its judgment may be 
reviewed by certiorari, appeal, or writ of error in like manner as if the 
suit had been originally brought in said district court. 


Mr. HARRELD. I ask that the House bill be put on its 
passage, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. TlArRELp, the bill (S. 1225) to amend sec- 
tion 9 of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and 
for putting in force, in reference to suits involving Indian 
titles, the statutes of limitations of the State of Oklahoma 
and providing for the United States to join in certain actions, 
and fer making judgments binding on all parties, and for 
other purposes, was indefinitely postponed. 

MISSISSIPPL RIVER BRIDGE NEAR LOUISIANA, MO. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent to submit a re- 
port from the Committee on Commerce. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
he received. 

Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port favorably with an amendment in the nature of a substi- 
tute the bill (H. R. 8918) granting the consent of Congress for 
the construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at 
or near Louisiana, Mo., and I submit a report (No. 506) 
thereon. This is a bridge bill in the regular form, and I ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment of the Committee on Commerce was to 


strike out all after the enacting clause and in lieu thereof 
to insert: 


That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted to Charles G. 
Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their 
heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and 
qperate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Mississippi River 
at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, beginning at or near 
the city of Louisiana, Pike County, Mo., and extending to a point oppo- 
site, in Pike County, Ill, in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. The construction 
of such bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in 
euch bridge be made either before or after its completion, until plans 
and specifications for such construction or alteration have been 
submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and 
approved by them as being adequate from the standpoint of the 
volume and weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Charles G. Buffum, 
Andrew J. Murphy, Lioyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to entef 
upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, 
und use real estate and ether property needed for the location, con 
etruction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and its ap- 
proaches and terminals as are possessed by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the States in which such real estate and other 
property are located upon making proper compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained according to the Jaws of such States; and the pre 
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ceedings thereof may be the same as in the condemnation and ex- 
propriation of property in such States. 

Sec, 8. The said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd 
Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over 
such bridge and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates until 
changed by the Secretary of War under the authority contained ip 
such act of March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Missouri, the State of 
Illinois, any political subdivision of either of such States within 
which any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of 
them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, 
and interest in such bridge and approaches, and interests in 
property necessary therefor, by purchase or by condemnation in 
accordance with the law of either of such States governing the 
acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation. 
If, at any time after the expiration of 15 years after the completion 
of such bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum 
of “(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, 
less a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such 
bridge and approaches; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such inter- 
ests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not 
to exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such 
bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real 
property), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. The said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, 
and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns shall, 
immediately after*the completion of such bridge, file with the Secre- 
tary of War a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original 
cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, including the actual 
cost of acquiring interests in real property and actual financing and 
promotion costs. Within three years after the completion of such 
bridge, the Secretary of War shall investigate the actual cost of such 
bridge, and for such purpose the said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew 
J. Murphy, Lioyd Stark, and W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns shall make available to the Secretary of War 
all of its records in connection with the financing and construction 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to such actual origi- 
nal cost shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 6. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the 
States or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions of sec- 
tion 4 of this act, the same may thereafter be operated as a toll 
bridge; in fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such 
bridge, the same shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible 
a sufficient fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and 
operating the bridge and its approaches, to pay an adequate return 
on the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amor- 
tize the cOst thereof within a period of not to exceed 30 years from 
the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, the bridge shall thereafter be maintained and operated 
free of tolls or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a 
fund not to exceed the amount necessary for the proper care, repair, 
maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its approaches. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said Charles G. Buffum, Andrew J. Murphy, Lloyd Stark, and 
W. J. Garner, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, and any 
corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges’ may be sold, 
assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mort- 
gage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation, 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


AUTOMOBILE PERMITS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Order of Business 266, Senute 
Joint Resolution 56. It simply extends the time for automobile 
permits for one year from the 31st day of the present mouth. 
There will be no permits in effect in this city unless we have 
immediate action on the joint resolution. 

Mr. SMITH. The measure refers only to permits in the 
District of Columbia? 

Mr. CAPPER. That is all; and it only extends the time of 
those permits for one year. 


real 








The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 
There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 56) 


of motor-vehicle traffic in the District of Columbia, increase 
the number of judges of the police court, and fer other pur- 
poses,” approved March 3, 1925, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That section T of the act entitled “An act to provide 
for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic In the District of Columbia, 
increase the number of judges of the police court, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved March 8, 1925, be, aud the same hereby is, amended 
by striking out the figures “ 1926" as they appear in subdivision (d) 
of said section 7 and inserting in lieu thereof the figures “ 1927." 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

Mr. CURTIS. I understand that the Senator from Pennsyl- 
yania [Mr. Reep] wishes to address the Senate on the unfin- 
ished business. I shall ask unanimous consent to proceed with 
the calendar after he concludes his remarks. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (HI. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I intend to 
speak at greater length on the debt settlement to-morrow or on 
Thursday, but it seemed to me important that to-day’s Recorp 
should not be closed without some reference to two or three 
matters which were touched on in the course of the discussion 
to-day. I realize that the Senate is tired and that no souls 
are converted after 4 o’clock, but I do not want the Recorp 
of to-day’s proceedings to go out without some mention of 
these matters. 

In the first place, there has been some talk to-day as to 
whether our attitude toward these debts should or should not 
be a selfish one. I express the opinion that our concern is 
solely with the interests of the United States; that the Italian 
commissioners and the Italian Parliament which ratified the 
debt settlement are presumed to take care of the interests of 
Italy. I think there is no room for any sentimentalism on our 
part about the interests of other lands. We are here to repre- 
sent the United States, and we are sent here to be selfish. 
That selfishness should, of course, be an enlightened selfishness 
and should be tempered with the spirit of fair play which 
always has tempered American negotiations. I wanted that 
thought to appear as an expression of my views because in 
the colloquy that took place there was something said about a 
selfish attitude. 

Furthermore, there was a discussion in the course of the 
afternoon about the comparative merits of the British settle- 
ment and our own. I did not want to interrupt the speaker 
any more than he had been interrupted, but I think we ought 
to carry the thought in our mind that Great Britain needs 
money to-day for her governmental expenses much more than 
we do; that she is harder put to it than we are to balance 
her budget; and that she ean afferd and she prudently did 
afford to surrender large future payments to get the benefit of 
these increased present installments. That thought has not yet 
been suggested, but I believe, in contrasting the two settle- 
ments, we ought to bear in mind the difference in the condi- 
tions between their treasury and ours. 

Finally—and this is the last subject I want to bring up— 
another statement was made which I think onght not to pass 
unchallenged, and that was the statement that after April, 
1917, the Allies were fighting our war for us for more than a 
year. It is just such remarks as that, Mr. President, that give 
rise to the present spirit of criticism in Europe against the 
United States. The truth is they were not fighting our war 
for us. They were fighting their own war for themselves. 
The truth is that we came to their aid very promptly with our 
Navy. The mine barrages that were sowed by our Navy in 
the Adriatic and the North Sea were of the greatest value to 
every one of the allied and associated powers, and we lost no 
time getting over there and sticking to it. I thought and still 
think we were very slow in setting about our preparations for 
war after war had broken loose in Europe. 

_ But to continue what I was saying, I do not think that it 
lies in the mouth of any European country to eritieize us on the 
score that they were fighting our war and that we were sitting 
back here getting rich and making no effort to defend our- 
selves. When it is considered what we did in the way of send- 
ing our Navy over, when it is considered what we did in the 
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way of shipbuilding, when it is considered what we did in the 
way of sending supplies, and when it is considered that the men 


| we did send in 1918 tipped the balance in favor of the Allies, it 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the regulation 


can not be said by anybody that we did not fight our own war 
and fight it adequately. I yield te nobody in admiration for 
the gallant stand that was made by France and Belgium, the 
splendid fighting that was done by the Italian troops under 
the most terrific clreumstances, and the fine determination and 
courage shown by Great Britain, but I can not sit quietly here 
and allow it to be said that those countries foucht our war for 
us. They wanted us to send our men over there to them in 
1917 to be filled into the companies and the batteries of the 
British and French regiments, losing their identity as Ameri- 
cans and becoming merely French and British replacements. 
We refused very properly to do it. We conserved our men here 
and worked up their training, and when we did send them over 
at the rate of 10,000 a day they turned the balance in favor of 
the Allies, and everybody in France admitted it at the time. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. I did not hear the first part of the statement of 
the Senator from Pennsylvania. I imagine he is referring to 
some extent to something I sald in the course of my remarks. 
Certainly there can not be any difference of opinion, and I am 
quite sure there is none, between the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania and myself as to the contribution on the part of the 
United States of our troops just as soon as it was possible to 
get them abroad. I am sure there is equal appreciation on the 


| part of the Allies on the other side. But at the same time it is 


true, is it not, that it was about 13 or 14 months, as nearly as 
I can recall, after declaring war, before the actual troops 
arrived? 

It would be an entirely wrong inference, if that is what the 
Senator had in mind, although I am sure he has not, that it 
was referred to from either the viewpoint of our failure, as 
we never failed, or the viewpoint of European criticism. It 
was simply a statement of facts. During that time we were 
loaning this money, and during that time it was our war. Vler- 
haps the term “fighting our war” was not most appropriate, 
but at the same time they were fighting, and we were at war 
and we were fighting through preparation. I do not think there 
can be any reason for any difference in meaning. That is my 
only object in interrupting the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, I do not think there ts any 
difference in meaning between the Senator from New Jersey 
and myself, but it did not seem to me that we ought to leave 
room for the possibility of a misunderstanding about what he 
and I both mean. Neither of us thinks, I know, those coun- 
tries were fighting for us in any such sense as to create an 
obligation on our part now to permit them to default in thelr 
obligations to us for the money that we loaned to them. The 
Senator did not mean it in that sense of the word, I am sure. 

Mr. EDGE. I do not think the Senator said it so that it 
could properly be so interpreted. [ said, or intended to say, it 
was entirely proper to take into consideration, when we were 
considering the capacity to pay, that for 14 months we were 
unable to do more than help in furnishing supplies and ammu- 
nition. I think that is approximately what I said, 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. After 14°months of preparation 
the greatest military expedition that the world has ever seen 
was sent 3,000 miles across the ocean, and we sent them 
equipped, and we kept them equipped to fight in thes greatest 
war ever waged. I do not think that America has any reasou 
to blush or feel any sense of peculiar obligation to her allies. 
We do not claim that we won the war. That would not be 
intelligent. The phrase has been used too often. But everyone 
will admit that America’s participation was decisive, and the 
long and short of it is that it had nothing whatsoever to do 
with the debt question or the debt settlement. 

I favor the settlement because I believe it is fair to the 
United States and fair to the taxpayers of the United States 
and reasonable to Italy. I believe it is the best that an intelli- 
gent American selfishness would dictate, and similarly I think, 
although it does not concern us in the least, that it is the best 
an intelligent Italian selfishness would dictate for Italy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
in commendation of the latter part of the remarks of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], those remarks which 
dealt with our attitude during the World War, and express 
my view that no American ought to indulge in expressions of 
depreciation concerning this country’s attitude then, and that 
no foreigner has the right to indulge in any such expressions. 
I deem that to-day the remarks of the Senater from Pennsyl- 
vania were singularly timely, and I join in them. I reeall 
those dark days, sir; I remember the first time that we sent 
troops abroad; I remember how we preserved an Americaa 
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Army over there; and I pay my meed of praise to John J. 
Pershing for keeping in the field in France himself an Amert- 
ean Army and having that American Army perform its duty 
in the American way. 

I resent, sir, the remarks of men across the sea speaking of 
our attitude during the war, stating that this country devoted 
itself merely to making money, and indulging in those animad- 
versions of which we read so much of late. 

I resent more, sir, any American citizen or any American in 
the Congress of the United States who deals in derogatory 
fashion with the American attitude in 1917 or in 1918. As has 
well been said by the Senator from Pennsylvania, we did a 
job in those days in ferrying across 8,000 miles of sea an Army 
such as never before had been gotten together on this continent 
of ours, ferrying them across and having them answer the 
call to arms that we made in April, 1917. We did a job, sir, 
in 1918, of which America may well be proud. 

There is no desire to detract from the credit that is given 
any nation on the face of the earth; there is no desire on our 
part to decry the bravery of any people on the face of the 
earth in that great cataclysm; beat no man in America and no 
man abroad has the right to speak in disparaging terms of 
America’s attitude in 1917 or of the deeds of American soldiers 
in 1918. 

I am delighted that the Senator from Pennsylvania spoke a 
word upon that subject. I merely add my word to his. No 
man who is a chancellor of an exchequer of another country 
has a right to refer disparagingly to the attitude of America in 
those years or to refer to the selfishness of this land. We 
acted with an unselfishness unparalleled in histery. Though 
in a country removed 8,000 miles from the scene of activity, the 
scene of bloodshed, we came to the aid and rescue of the Bng- 
lish and the French. Acting thus, let no man in the future 
from abroad without resentment by America speak of our 
attitude in terms other than he ought; and let no man on the 
floor of the Senate or on the floor of the House of Representa- 
tives hereafter refer to America’s attitude in 1917 except as 
an American should. We did our duty in those days as Ameri- 
cans in the American way, just as we will always do eur duty 
in every crisis as Americans in the American way. 

CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate may proceed to the consideration of unobjected 
bills on the calendar from now until 5 o'clock, beginning where 
we left off the consideration of the calendar at the last call. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. At what order of business on 
the calendar was the consideration suspended at the last call 
of the calendar? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The consideration of the calendar 
was suspended at Order of Business 282 when the calendar 
was last under consideration. 


CLERK OF SUPREME COURT OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 3834) to amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, was announced as first in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, what change 
in the present law does this bill propose to make? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I have had an 
opportunity only to look at the report on the bill, in which it 
is stated: 


It is necessary that the office of clerk of the court be filled at all 
times, in order that the court’s work may be uninterrupted, and for 
this reason the chief justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia has recommended in the letter hereinafter quoted that the 
present law be amended by adding the following words referring to the 
powers of the court: 


Tiere is the change proposed in the law— 


and in the event of a vacancy in the office of clerk may designate one 
of the assistant clerks to act as clerk of the court until the vacancy 
shall have been filled: Provided, That if such vacancy occurs in vaca- 
tion, such designation may be made by the Chief Justice, if in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or, in his absence, by the senior Associate Justice of 
sald court then in said District. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The proposed change relates 
merely to matters of procedure in the court? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. As I understand, it does. 
report further states: 

Such amendment of the code will permit temporary designation of 
one of the assistant clerks to act as clerk of the court until the vacancy 
can be filled by appointment, an authority that the court should bave. 


The 
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That seems to be the whole purpose of the bill, according to 
the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
aioe proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
ollows? 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 65 of the Code of Law for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, be, and the same hereby is, amended so as to read 
as follows: 

“Sec. 65. The general term of said court shall be open at all times 
for the transaction of business; and sald court, by orders passed in 
general term, may regulate the periods of holding the special terms, 
fix the number of said terms, and alter the same from time to time, 
as public convenience may require; may direct as many terms of any 
of the special terms to be held at the same time as the public business 
may make necessary; may assign the several justices from time to 
time to the respective special terms; may establish written rules regu- 
lating pleading, practice and procedure, and by said rules make such 
medifications in the forms of pleading and methods of practice and 
procedure prescribed by existing law as may be deemed necessary or 
desirable to render more simple, effective, inexpensive, and expeditious 
the remedy in all suits, actions, and proceedings: Provided, That said 
rules shall not become effective until 30 days after the date when they 
are adopted and spread upon the minutes of the said general t« rm: 
And provided further, That said court in general term shall not have 
power to make or establish rules regulating pleading, practice, or pro- 
cedure tn equity which are inconsistent with the rules in equity here 
tofore or hereafter adopted by the Supreme Court of the United States ; 
may appoint a clerk and in the event of a vacancy in the office of 
clerk may designate one of the assistant clerks to act as clerk of the 
court until the vacancy shall have been filled: Provided, That if such 
vacancy occurs in vacation, such designation may be made by the 
chief justice if in the District of Columbia or in his absence by the 
senior associate justice of said court then in said District. Said 
court in general term may appoint an auditor and also a crier and a 
messenger for each court in special term and all other officers of the 
court necessary for the due administration of justice, with the excep- 
tion of all officers and employees in any manner connected with the 
probate term, and also United States commissioners; may hear charges 
of misconduct against any judge of the municipal court and remove 
him from office for cause shown; may admit persons to the bar of 
said court and censure, suspend, or expel them; and may pass all other 
orders not inconsistent with existing laws which may be necessary to 
the effective administration of justice in said court, but shall not hear 
any cause in general term: Provided, That the general term may as- 


sign more than one justice to a special term for the trial of a given 
case.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WAR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATIONS—CONFERENCE REPORT 


Mr. WADSWORTH. I present a conference report on the 
War Department appropriation bill, and if it is not in viola- 
tion of the unanimous-consent agreement reached just a mo- 
ment ago I now ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The conference report will be read. 

The report was read, as follows: 


I have no objection to the 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
8917) making appropriations for the military and nonmilitary 
activities of the War Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1927, and for other purposes, having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the Senate recede from its amendments numbered 2, 4, 
6, 9, 17, 18, 19, 20, 27, 29, 31, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, and 42. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ments of the Senate numbered 1, 5, 8, 16, 21, 24, 25, 26, 35, 43, 
44, 45, 46, 49, 50, and 51, and agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 13: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 18 and 
agree to the same with an amendment as follows: ¥n lieu of 
the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 
“ Not exceeding $800,000 may be used from the ‘ Military post 
construction fund’ created in the act approved March 12, 1926, 
for construction of permanent barracks at Camp Lewis, Wash., 
without reference to sections 1136 and 3734, Revised Statutes ”; 
and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 14: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 14 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: On page 
26 of the bill, lines 14, 15, and 16, strike out the words “ pro- 











1926 
-oods of the sales of surplus real estate not heretofore covered 
into the Treasury” and in lieu thereof insert the following: 
«*Military post construction fund’ created in the act approved 
March 12, 1926, without reference to sections 1136 and 3734, 
Revised Statutes "; and the Senate agree to the same. 

Amendment numbered 15: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 15, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In Heu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $3,329,812"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 23: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 23, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “ $949,605"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 

Amendment numbered 33: That the House recede from its | 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 33, | 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu | 
of the sum proposed insert “ $350,000"; and the Senate agree | 
make an analytical statement of the effect of the agreement 
reached by the conferees. I think it will be helpful to the 


to the same. 
Senate. 
| 


Amendment numbered 47: That the House recede from its 
disagreement to the amendment of the Senate numbered 47, 
and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 
of the sum proposed insert “* $900,000"; and the Senate agree 
to the same. 
The committee of conference have not agreed on amendments 
numbered 3, 7, 10, 11, 12, 22, 28, 30, 34, and 48. 
J. W. Wapswortnh, Jr., 
W. L. JONES, 
Wo. J. Harris, 
THomas F. Bayarp, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
D. R. AntTuony, Jr., 
H. E. Barsour, 
FRANK CLAGUE, 
BEN JOHNSON, 
T. W. Harrison, 
Managers on the part of the House, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the conference report? 

There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the report. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I should tike 
to have the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, as the bill passed the 
Senate it carried an aggregate of appropriations of $343,- 
153,000—I am leaving off the odd figures—while, as reported 
from the conference committee, the bill carries $342.600,000. 

The principal reduction made in the bill as it passed the 
Senate is one of $988,000 in the item “ pay of the Army,” the 
result of which will be to decrease the number of places in 
the enlisted persennel occupied by noncommissioned officers, 
such as sergeants and corporals. 

Another important reduction in the Senate bill is the elimina- 
tion, to which the conferees felt themselves forced to agree, of 
the appropriations for holding the annual national rifle matches 
ut Camp Perry. The items for that activity aggregated in 
round figures $450,000. 

The other important proposals adopted by the Senate were 
in the main accepted by the House conferees. 

I can go through the bill item by item, if the Senator from 
Arkansas desires, but if that is a sufficient sketch of the prin- 
cipal changes made in conference, I will not further detain 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the conference report. 

The report was agreed to. 


TREE NURSERY IN ANACOSTIA PARK, D. C, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The next bill on the calendar will 
be stated. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S, 2853) to authorize the transfer to the juris- 
diction of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of a 
certain portion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nurs- 
ery, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Pub- 
lie Parks of the National Capital is hereby authorized and directed 
to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia the following-described United States land, being a part 
of Anacostia Park, for use as a tree nursery, vis: Beginning at the 
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2309/1 (sewage-disposal plant), thence 
running with the northern line of said parcel, south S88 degrees 
minutes 80 seconds west, 152.39 feet to the southeast corver 
of that part of section B assigned to the Army Air Service, and shown 
by map on file in the United States Engineer Department designated 
“File B-38-66," and dated March 14, 1921; thence running with 
the eastern line of said portion of section B north © degrees 5 minutes 
29 seconds east 1,234.25 feet to intersect the outer face of the sea 
wall on the left bank of the Anacostia River, said point of intersee- 
tion being the northeast corner of the aforementioned portion of sec- 
tion B as assigned to the Army Air Service; thence leaving said por- 
tion and running with the outer face of the sald sea wall, and de- 
flecting to the right with the are of a circle the radius of which ts 
696.2 feet, northeasterly 581.96 feet to a point of tangency; thence 
still with said outer face south 71 degrees 50 minutes 54 seconds east 
521.52 feet, more or less; thence leaving the said sea wall and run- 
ning due south 1,598 feet, more or less, to intersect the ortginal 
high water line of the Anacostia River; thence with said line north 
63 degrees 11 minutes west 167.61 feet, north 56 degrees 9 minutes 
west 109.13 feet, north degrees 56 minutes west 95.86 feet, north 
46 degrees 38 minutes west 173.47 feet, north 47 degrees 31 minutes 
west 139.57 feet, north 63 degrees 47 minutes west 83.82 feet, south 
89 degrees 56 minutes west 155.05 feet, north 82 degrees 31 minutes 
west 127.56 feet to the eastern line of the above-mentioned 
2389/1; thence with said eastern line north 18 degrees 2 


northeast corner of parcel 


> 
~ 


57 


parcel 
minutes east 
19.09 feet to the beginning, containing 34.5 acres, more or less, all as 


shown by survey book 59, page 152, of the records of the office of the 
surveyor, District of Columbia. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee a question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The chairman of the committee 
has been called to Baltimore. 

Mr. KING. Does the Senator from Washington 
whether this land is for the so-called arboretum? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I do not think so. The arbore- 
tum is not mentioned in the report. I will read a brief para- 
graph from the report which will explain the purpose of the 
bill. 

Mr. KING. The Senator has in mind the fact that there 
has been a considerable effort made to establish a so-called 
arboretum. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes: but this ‘ill does not cover 
that. I will read a brief extract from the report, as follows: 


The effect of the passage of this bill will be to authorize and direct 
the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National 
Capital to transfer to the jurisdiction of the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia a part of Anacostia Park for use as a tree 
nursery. ‘The tract to be conveyed contains approximately 35 acres 
of land and is located near Bolling Field. It is now occupied as a 
tree nursery, under temporary authority granted to the District Cim- 
missioners. The District already has an investment in the nursery 
of about $20,000, including a large number of young trees, fences sur- 
rounding the tract, water mains, roads constructed, a work shed, and 
a barn. 


recall 


The bill is recommended by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict and is also recommended by Colonel Sherrill, who was 
formerly in charge of public buildings and grounds. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 2981) to amend section 553 of the Code of Law 
for the District of Columbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. At the request of the Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. Capper], the chairman of the committee, I 
will ask that that bill may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3300) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, to 
certain widows, minor children, and helpless children of such 
soldiers.and sailors, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are some cognate measures 
that ought to be considered, and it will take a greater time to 
consider them than is available under the 5-minute rule. So 
I will ask that the bill may be laid aside temporarily. 

‘The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

TERMS OF DISTRICT COURT IN OKLAHOMA 

The bill (S. 1962) to amend section 101 of the Judicial 
Code, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, I inguire in 
what particular does that bill amend the Judicial Code? 

Mr. HARRELD. I will say to the Senator that it merely 
changes the time of holding court in various towns in the 
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western district of Oklahoma and is requested by the judge 
of the district. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well, I have no objec- 
tion to the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved February 
16, 1925, amending section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended, 
is hereby amended as follows: 

That the terms of District Court for the Western District of Okla- 
homa shall be held at Oklahoma City on the first Monday of Janu- 
ary, at Enid on the first Monday of March, at Guthrie on the first 
Monday of May, at Mangum on the first Monday of September, at 
Lawton on the first Monday of October, and at Woodward on the 
first Monday of November: Provided, That suitable rooms and accom- 
modations for holding court at Mangum are furnished free of ex- 
pense to the United States: And provided further, That the district 
judge of sald district or, in his absence, a district judge or a circuit 


judge assigned to hold court in said district may postpone or adjourn * 


any of said terms by order made in chambers at any other place desig- 
nated as wforesaid for holding court in said district. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

GARBAGE-REDUCTION PLANT FOR THE DISTRICT 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 2323) to provide for the acquisition of 
property in Prince William County, Va., to be used by the 
District of Columbia for the reduction of garbage, which 
was read as follows: 

Re it enacted, ete., That In order that the service of the collection 


of garbage in the District of Columbia may be continued without future 
interruption, the Commissioners of the District of Columbia are hereby 


authorized te purchase all of the property now used for the reduction | 


of such garbage and located in Prince William County, Va., and leased 
from John E. Baker and the estate of Daniel Baker, comprising ap- 
proximately 25 acres, and in addition thereto 40 acres, more or less, 
of land adjacent thereto, as selected by the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Suc. 2. That in the event that a price can not be agreed upon be- 
tween said commissioners and the property owners in tnaterest for the 
purchase of said land or any part thereof, with the improvements 
thereon existing, then all or such part thereof as is not purchased is 
hereby declared to be, and the same hereby is, condemned and appro- 
priated to and for the use of the United States of America, to be used, 
operated, and controlled by it, through the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia as its agents, and sald commissioners as such 
agents be, and they hereby are, authorized and directed to take charge 
and possession, in the name of, for, and by the authority of the 
United States of America, on the 1st day of July, 1926, of all of the 
property hereinbefore referred to or described, and to use the same for 
the reduction of garbage of the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. That in the event the property hereinbefore referred to and 
described, or any part thereof, ts not purchased, and is condemned, as 
herein provided, it shall be the duty of the Attorney General, upon the 
request of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, to file, in 
the name of the United States, appropriate proceedings, and the 
United States circuit or district courts of the district wherein 
such real estate is located, shall have jurisdiction of proceedings for 
such condemnation, and appeals may be bad from such courts as other- 
wise provided for by law, 

Src. 4. The practice, pleadings, forms and modes of proceedings 
shall conform, as near as may be, to the practice, pleadings, forms and 
proceedings existing at the time in like causes in ithe courts of reeord 
of the State of Virginia, any rule of the court to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 

Sec. 5. That for the purpeso of carrying fnto effect the provisions 
of this act the sum of $10,200 is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
out of the revenues of the District of Columbia, and said sum or such 
amount thereef as may be necessary, in the event of condemnation, 
shall be paid into the registry of the court wherein such proceedings 
are instituted for the satisfaction of damages awarded and the ex- 
penses of such proceedings in eondemnation, said fund to be subject 
to the order of the court. At the conclusion of such proceedings, the 
remaining balance, after the satisfaction of awards and costs, shall be 
returned to the District of Columbia, ‘ 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

REDUCTION OF FREIGHT RATES IN EMERGENCIES 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3286) to authorize reduced freight rates in 
cases of emergency, Which was read, as follows: 
















































Be it enacted, etc., That paragraph (1) of section 22 of the inter. 
state commerce act, as amended, be amended by adding at the ong 
thereof the follewing new sentence: “ Nothing in this act shall p 
vent any carrier or carriers subject to this act from giving reduceg 
rates for the transportation of property to or from any section of the 
country with the object of providing relief in case of earthquake, floo.), 
fire, famine, drought, epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous visit 
tion or disaster, if such reduced rates have first been authorized by 
order of the commission (with or without a hearing) ; but in any such 
order the commission shall define such section and shall specify the 
period during which such reduced rates are to remain in effect.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, this seems to be a very important 
measure, and I should like to have some explanation of it from 
some member of the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator from VYexas [Mr. 
MAYFIELD] introduced the bill, which is designed to relieve eo). 
munities which might be visited by unprecedented drought or 
other calamities. It was desired to give the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission the power to lower freight rates on certain 
commodities for the relief of those who might live in a district 
affected in such a way. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, supplementing 
what the Senator from South Carolina has said, the bill relates 
to the carriage of freight in case of earthquake, flood, fire, 
famine, drought, epidemic, pestilence, or other calamitous vis- 
itation. It merely authorizes the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to reduce rates of transportation under such condi- 
tions in order that relief may be afforded. I think the bill is a 
meritorious one. 

Mr. SMITH. It allows a reduction in freight rates to the 
particular district which may be affected. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Under a ruling of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission they can not grant such relief to a stricken ter- 
ritory without granting the same favor to all parties within 
the shipping district, and the purpose of the bill is to amend 
the law so as to enable the commission to relieve the district 
which may be particularly affected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MINNESOTA RIVER BRIDGE AT OR NEAR SHAKOPEE, MINN. 

The bill (TI. R. 8950) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Min- 
nesota River at or near Shakopee, Minn., was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Com- 
Pome with an amendment, on page 2, line 4, after “1906,” to 

nsert: 


Provided, That such bridge shall not be constructed or commenced 
until the plans and specifications thereof shall have been submitted 
to and approved by the Secretary of War and the Chief of Wngineers 
as being also satisfactory from the standpoint of the volume ani 
weight of the traffic which will pass over it. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I move to amend the con- 
mittee amendment in line 7, page 2, by striking out the word 
“ satisfactory’ and inserting the word “ adequate.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 2, line 7, it is proposed to strike 
out “satisfactory” and insert “ adequate.” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


RENO INDIAN COLONY, NEVADA 


The bill (S. 1989) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior 
to purchase certain land in Nevada to be added to the present 
site of the Reno Indian colony, and authorizing the appro- 
priation of funds therefor, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, the other day 
we passed a bill, my recollection is, that had for its purpose 
something like this. I do not know whether it was this bill 
or whether it was an independent measure. I will ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harrep] about that. 

Mr. HARRELD. Which bill does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Order of Business 316, Senate 
bill 1989, for the purchase of a tract of land in order to secure 
water for the Indians. My recollection is that a bill for that 
purpose was a few days ago. Whether or not it was a 
different bill I am not prepared to say. 
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Mr. HARRELD. 
ent, I will look into it. 
moment this one came up. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ee ONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
I have examined Senate bill 1989, and I am satisfied that it is 
» different bill from the one which was passed the other day. 
i can see no objection to the bill, so I withdraw my request 
that it be passed over. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to purchase a certain described tract of land, con- 
taining approximately 8.42 acres, situated in section 7, township 19 
north, range 20 east, Mount Diablo meridian, in Nevada, the proper 
description and area of said tract to be definitely determined by metes 
Provided, That the said land when purchased shall be | 


Tf the bill may be passed over for the pres- 
I was looking at another bill at the 


Very well; let it be passed over 


The bill will be passed over tem- 


and bounds: } 
added to and beconre a part of the site for the Reno Indian colony 

heretofore purchased by the Government: Provided further, That the | 
sum of $4,300 is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, said appropriation, 
or so much thereof as may be needed, to be used in purchasing the tract 

of jand hereinbefore described, | 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

INSURANCE OF INDIAN PROPERTY 

The bill (S. 2530) authorizing the use of the funds of any 
tribe of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for pro- 
tection of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, 
and hail was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 6, after the word 
“tornado,” to strike out the word “and,” and in the same line, 
after the word “hail,” to insert “earthquake, and other ele- 
ments and forces of nature,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That hereafter the funds of any tribe of Indians 
under the control of the United States may be used for payments of 
insurance premiums for protection of the property of the tribe against 
tire, theft, tornado, hail, earthquake, and other elements and forces of 
nature, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, before this bill 
passes will the chairman of the committee explain it? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, for some time the Indian 
Office has been insuring the Indians’ property and paying the 
premiums out of the funds belonging to the respective tribes. 
Recently, however, the Accounting Office objected to that and 
questioned the authority of the Indian Office to make these pay- 
ments of insurance on Indian property. There are a great 
many school buildings and things of that sort that need pro- 
tection, and the department requests that this bill be passed to 
protect them and make it possible to insure them. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Do the tribes affected want | 
this done? 

Mr. HARRELD. They have never objected. It has always | 
been the custom to make these payments, and they have never | 
oa It is only the accounting officer who is making the | 
objection. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. We heard an appeal here | 
recently about reimbursable appropriations, about authorizing | 
appropriations to be expended and to be made reimbursable. | 
I shall not object to the consideration of this bill. 

Mr. HARRELD. I think it would be a calamity if they | 
were not given authority to insure the property. 

_ Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The auditor holds that there | 
is no authority of law now for it? 

Mr. HARRELD. That is what the accounting officer holds. 
This is to give them authority to use tribal funds for that | 
purpose, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. How does it happen that the | 
question is raised after the practice has been pursued for so 
long a time? 

Mr. HARRELD. We have not had an accounting officer 
very long. I refer to the Comptroller General. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Very well. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. o 


ee 
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LOCATION AND EXTENT OF POTASH DEPOSITS 


The bill (S. 1821) authorizing joint investigations by the 
United States Geological Survey and the Bureau of Soils of 
the United States Department of Agriculture to determine the 
location and extent of potash deposits or occurrence in the 
United States and improved methods of recovering potash 
therefrom was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that is a very important bill. 
Let it be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

JOSEPH MAYHEW 

The bill (S. 856) for the relief of Joseph Mayhew was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fol- 
lows : 

Be it enacted, etc., That the President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to issue a patent to Joseph Mayhew, of Bowdoin, Mont., for 
the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter and lot 12 of section 
5, township 30 north, range 32 east, Montana principal meridian, sub 
ject to a lien to the United States for the payment of the construction 
and operation and maintenance charges for the Milk River project, 
Montana, and subject also to the right of way reserved to the United 
States for ditches and canals under the act of August 30, 1890 (26 
Stat. p. 391): Provided, That prior to the issuance of such patent 
the said Joseph Mayhew and all other parties having an interest in 
or a lien upon the north half of the southeast quarter and the south- 
west quarter of the southeast quarter of section 6, township 30 nerth, 
range 32 east, Montana principal meridian, shall release the United 
States from liability on all present or future claims for damage by 
seepage to said land in said section 6: And provided further, That 


nothing herein shall be construed as an admission that sald claims 


| for damage by seepage would be valid, if the United States were liable 


to suit thereon. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


| ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
| time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF ACT FOR PROTECTION OF FOREST LANDS, ETC. 


The bill (S. 3108) to amend section 2 of the act of June 7 
1924 (43 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 
1925 (43 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
areas, for the extension of national forests, and for other pur- 
poses, in order to promote the continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the bill be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the second sentence of section 2 of the act 
entitled “An act to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the 
reforestation of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, 
and for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production 


of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” approved June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 (48 
Stat. L. p. 1127), is further amended by striking out the words “ and 


for which in all cases the State renders satisfactory accounting" and 
substituting the following: “and the Secretary of Agriculture is 
authorized to make expenditures on the certificate of the State forester, 
the State director of extension, or similar State official having charge 
of the cooperative work for the State that State and private expendi- 


| tures as provided for in this act have been made,” so that section 


2 as amended will read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. If the Secretary of Agriculture shall find that the system 
and practice of forest-fire prevention and suppression provided by any 
State substantially promotes the objects described in the foregoing 
section he is hereby authorized and directed, under such conditions as 
he may determine to be fair and equitable in each State, to cooperate 
with appropriate officials of each State, and through them with private 
and other agencies therein, in the protection of timbered and forest- 
producing lands from fire. In no case other than for preliminary 
investigation shall the amount expended by the Federal Government 
in any State during any fiscal year, under this section, exceed the 


| amount expended by the State for the same purpose during the same 


fiscal year,-including the expenditures of forest owners or operators 
which are required by State law or which are made in pursuance of 
the forest-protection system of the State under State supervision, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to make expenditures on 
the certificate of the State forester, the State director of extension, 
or similar State official having charge of the cooperative work for the 
State that State and private expenditures as provided for in this net 
have been made. In the cooperation extended to the several States 
due consideration shall be given to the protection of watersheds of 
navigable streams, but such cooperation may, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of Agriculture, be extended to any timbered or forest-pro- 
ducing lands or watersheds from which water is secured for domestic 
use or irrigation within the cooperating States.” 
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Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask if this bill 
authorizes an appropriation from the Federal Treasury? 

Mr. SMITH. It merely amends existing law. I will state 
that this bill, as I reeall it now, came befere the committee, 
and it provided for the cooperation of the Government along 
the same lines that they had worked in the purchase of the 
national forests, but it was for the purpose of promoting refor- 
estation and the protection of young forests. It had a unani- 
mous report from the department; and, as the bill sets forth, 
it simply calls for the same cooperation that has heretofore 
existed between the National Government and the State Goy- 
ermments in firé-protection and in the attempt to reforest. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Perhaps I can put the question in 
another way. Does this bill change existing law in such 


fashion as to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to con- | 


tribute Federal funds to the matter of fire protection upon 
private property in the States? 

Mr. SMITH. 
the Senate, the first few lines of the communication that was 
sent down in reference to this matter. This is from the Act- 
ing Secretary, Mr. Dunlap: 

I am transmitting herewith a proposed bill designed to permit a 
more efficient cooperation between, the Department of Agriculture and 
the States in the administration of the first five sections of the act of 
June 7, 1024 (48 Stat. 653), known as the Clarke-McNary Act. 


It does not change existing law at all, except to clarify i 
and make the cooperation between the two governments more 
effective. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Does not the Senator think that the provisions 
of the bill contemplate that the Secretary of the Interior, 
through the proper forest agencies, will be authorized to aid 
in suppressing fires and in protecting young timber? and that, 
of course, would involve a considerable expense. It seems to 
me it is a call upon the Federal Treasury for a sum the amount 
of which is entirely indefinite. 

Mr. SMITH. 
accounting. It is more of a bookkeeping proposition than it 
is a proposal to add to or subtract from any of the activities 
of the States. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, allow me to remark that the 
act of 1924 which is amended undoubtedly contemplutes an 
expenditure of Federal funds in connection with State funds; 
but, as stated by the Senator from South Carolina, this bill 
does not authorize the expenditure. This bill merely amends 
the act of 1924 in relation to the method of making proof. 

Mr. SMITH. It is simply a method of perfecting the system 
of bookkeeping and makiug more efficient the process of coop- 
eration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported te the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


Is there objection to the present 


INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (S. 1609) to increase the pensions of those who have 
lost limbs or have been totally disabled in the same, or have 
become totally blind, in the the military or naval service of 
the United States, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, there are a number of pension 
bills here, and requests have been made that we take them all 
up together at the appropriate time, so I ask that this bill be 
laid aside temporarily. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
withdraw his objection. This bill does not give as large pen- 
sions to the old seldiers who have lost arms and legs as we 
now give to veterans of the World War. The rates on which 
the bill is based are the minimum rates, but it is not a question 
of a new policy. It is not as though we were asking to have 
a new policy inaugurated. We are merely asking to have 
justice done to the soldiers of previous wars in order that they 
may have the same allowance for the same type of disability— 
the loss of arms, legs, hands,. or feet—as was granted to the 
minimum classes of veterans of the World War. 

I trust the Senator will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I supplement some- 
thing that the Senator from Connecticut has said about this 
bill? 

The Committee on Pensions studied this matter pretty care- 
fully in at least two long meetings. We had before us repre 
sentatives from the Veterans’ Bureau who described to us in 
great detail the system under which the World War veterans’ 


| West Virginia [Mr. Negty]—to put the whole thing on 4 
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I sheald like to read, for the information of | 


Oh, no; this is merely to perfect a method of | 
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aet provides compensation for the different classes of injuries 
sustained by soldiers of the last war. Then we made as ¢lose 
a comparison as possible between the two groups, as it were— 
soldiers of the last war and veterans of the wars dealt with in 
this bill—with the result that the committee, in adopting amen. 
ments to this bill, came just as close as possible to putting tho 
pensions for these different classes and kinds of injuries iy 
both sets of wars on an absolute parity. In some instances wo 
found that the veteran of the Spanish or Civil War was yget- 
ting a little bit more for his injury than the veteran of tho 
World War was getting for the same injury. In other cases he 
was getting less. We have tried, so far as this bill could do 
so—and I think the chairman of the committee will -bear mo 
out, the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Norgeck], the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], and the Senator from 


parity, and I think this bill represents the best solution we 
can get. 

Mr. NEELY. I second the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
New York a question? I note that we passed over Senate pill 
3300, granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain sol- 
diers and sailors of the war with Spain, and so forth. Are our 
pension bills separate bills as to the various wars, or have we 
an omnibus bill in which all the pensions for soldiers are 
included? F 

Mr. WADSWORTH. ‘The Spanish War veterans have always 
been considered in a separate statute, the Civil War veterans 
in a separate statute, the Indian war veterans in a separate 
statute, and the World War veterans in a separate statute. 

Mr. SMITH. So that this bill that we passed over pertains 
only to the wars enumerated in its caption? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; the Spanish War, the Philippine 
insurrection, and the China relief expedition. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator from Utah said that we would 
consider these pension bills separately. I think this body 
ought, as early as may be, to take up the Spanish-American 
War veterans’ pension bill and take some action on it, because 
I consider that the soldiers of that war have received less 
recognition at the hands of our Government than any others 
who have ever fought for the American flag. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 
‘Mr. NEELY. The bill before the Senate is the result of a 
prolonged and painstaking effort made by the Committee on 
Pensions to obtain for the maimed veterans of the Civil War 
and Spanish-American War compensation for specific injuries 
received in line of duty equal to the compensation now being 
paid to our World War veterans for similar disabilities. 

In other words, the object of the pending measure is to pro- 
vide equality of relief for the victims of equal injuries re- 
gardless of the war in which such injuries were inflicted. 

Manifestly, the soldier who lost an eye or an arm or a leg 
in 1863 or 1898 is entitled to be treated as liberally by the 
Government as the soldier who 55 years or 20 years later 
suffered a similar loss. 

In behalf of justice will not the able Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] withdraw his objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? - 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the thing to which I wanted to 
eall the attention of the Senate was this: I do not suppose 
the sokdiers of America in the World War were ever called 
upon te undergo what the soldiers of the Spanish-American 
War had to undergo, not so much in the glory of the battle 
field and in the sufferings incident to the fighting, as in the 
miserable treatment they got in camps, and the food they had 
furni them; and, as bas been suggested, the lack of medi- 
cal treatment, the embalmed beef they had to eat, the ravages 
of typhoid, and all the diseases that were incident to a con- 
gested mass of people. Yet we have totally failed to recognize 
the hardships they bore. 

Another thing, it must not be forgotten that the Spanish- 
American War soldier was 100 per cent volunteer. Those men 
volunteered to go into that war, and did their duty in camp 
and on field, but have received practically no reeognition on 
the part of the Government. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 
the Senator from South Carolina. I am as greatly interested 
in the general legislation for the benefit of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can soldiers as the Senator can possibly be, and also in legisia- 
tion for the Civil War veterans; but the Senator does not 
understand, does he, that this bill would interfere with the 
measure proposed for the relief of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War? This does not affect them at all. There is 
oo eee why the Senater should not support this bill like- 
wise. 
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Mr. SMITH. T was not Interposing any objection to the 
hill that is now before us, but we sheuid not have passed over 
the “panish-American relief. We ought to have considered 
that bill this very afternoon, and if it grants the proper relief, 
chould have passed it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to ask a question of the 
senator from New York. Did I understand the Senator to 
indicate that this bill did not apply generally to persons en- 
gaged in all wars in the naval and military service of the 
United States generally? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
the World War. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. What is there that excludes those engaged 
in the World War? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Soldiers of the World War are not 
trented on the pension rolls at all. We have an entirely dif- 
ferent system fer taking care of compensation for injuries of 
World War veterans. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There is no doubt in the Senator's mind, 
then, that the passing of this bill would not be construed to 
include the veterans of the World War? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. 

Mr. KING. As I understand, the bill wnder consideration 
is one for the relief of persons in the Spanish-American War, 
and perhaps other wars, who have received injuries? 

Mr. WADSWORTIL Certain specific injuries which are 
mentioned in the bill. 

Mr. KING. It does not deal with any other class of cases? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Not at all. It appbies to the very 
severely injured, most of them amputation cases. 

Mr. KING. Those who received injuries in the line of duty? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, yes. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to it. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, preceeded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Pensions with amendments, on page 1, line 3, to 
strike out the word “passage” and to insert in lieu thereof 
the word “approval”; on line 8, to strike out “$85” and to 
insert in lieu thereof “$65”; on page 2, line 2, to strike out 
“s90” and to insert in lieu thereof “$75”; on line 3, page 
2 after the word “month” and the semicolon, to insert the 
words “that all persons who in like manner shall have lost 
one hand or one foot and in addition thereto shall have lost 
a portion of the-other hand or foot shall receive a pension 
at the rate of $85 a month”; on line 7, after the word “ foot,” 
to strike out the words “or shall have lost one hand or one 
foot and in addition thereto shall have lost a portion of the 
other haud or foot,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enaeted, etc., That from and after the approval of this act 
all persons now on the pension reli, and all persons hereafter granted 
a pension, who, while in the military or naval service of the United 
States and im line of duty, shall have lost one hand or one foot, or 
have been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a pension at 
the rate of $65 per month; that all persons who in like manner shall 
have lost an arm at or at any point above the elbow, or a leg at or 
at any point abeve the knee, or have been totally disabled in the 
same, shall receive a pension at the rate of $75 per month; that 
all persons whe in like manner shall have lest one hand er one foot 
and in additien thereto shall have lost a portion of the other hand 
or foot shall receive a pension at the rate of $85 a month; that all 
persons who in like manner shall bave lest one hand and one foot 
or shall have been totally disabled in the same, shall receive a 
pension at the rate of $100 per month; and that all persons whe 
in tike manner shall have lost beth arms or both legs, or have been 
totally disabled in the same, or shall have lest the sight of both 
eyes, shall receive a pension at the rate of $125 per month. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. SMITH. Before this bil! passes, may I ask the Senator 
from New York if it ineludes soldiers who have suffered these 
disabilities, regardless of the war they were in? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. All wars except the World War. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, originally I introdueed Senate 
bill 98, the Spanish-American War bill, which included those 
taken care of in the bill we have just passed, and in Senate bill 
3300, Order ef Business 287. 

The two classes were separated, with the idea that one bill 
could pass sooner than the other. I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to Senate bill 3300, and that we take that up for 
consideration. One bill is as meritorious as the other. When 
the bills were separated the chairman of the Committee on 
Pensions, with my consent, introduced the bill known as Senate 


It applies to all but those engaged in 
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bill 3300, and the bill we have just passed was also Introduced. 

I listened with interest to what was said with regard to the 
Spanish War veterans. There is no pension legislation of any 
kind that has ever passed the Congress ef the United States 
which is as meritorious as Senate bill 3300, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that we preceed to its consideration. 

Mr. KING. I have heretofore objected to the consideration 
of the bill, and with the limited time now before us I renew my 
objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

INTERN ATIONAL 


Mr. NORRIS. I ask that the Chair lay before the Senate 
the joint resolution which was sent over from the House to-day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 147) authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil 
Seience to be held in the United States in 1927, which was read 
the first time by its title and the second time at length, as 
follows: 


Objection is made. 


CONGRESS OF SOLL SCIENCE 


Resolved, ctc., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and requested to extend invitations to foreign governments to be rep- 
resented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil Science to 
be held in the United States in 1927. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Committee on Agriculture 
has heretofore reported a joint resolution identical with the 
one just read and it was passed by the Senate. It seems that 
instead of taking up in the House the Senate resolution, as 
should have been done, the House passed a resolution of its 
own, which is now before us. I ask unanimous consent for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TRANSFER OF SURPLUS BOOKS FROM NAVY DEPARTMENT TO INTERIOR 
DEPARTMENT 


The bill (S. 569) to authorize the transfer of certain surplus 
books from the Navy Department te the Interior Department 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Navy is hereby author- 
ized to transfer such books as may not be required fer the uses of the 
Navy Department to the Interior Department as the Secretary of the 
Interior may consider useful fer educational purposes at the Indian 


school at Santa Fe, N, Mex., and other Indian schools throughout the 
United States, 


The bill was reported to the Senate witbout amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


MILTON F. NICHOLSON 


The bill (S. 2033) to provide for the advancement on the 
retired list of the Navy of Milton F. Nicholson was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KENG. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

CHARLES DAVLD GUTHERIDGE 


The bill (S. 2746) to correct the naval record of Charles 
David Gutheridge was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have the author of the bill make 
an explanation. Is this a case of desertion? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is a case where a boy attached to the 
ship Camden disappeared in a Spanish port. The Government 
has reached the conclusion that he was actually drowned. This 
is to correct his record. 

Mr. KING. I have no ebjection, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the-Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs with amendments, on line 5, to strike out the 
word “Gutheridge” and to insert in lieu thereof the word 
“ Guthridge”: on line 7 to strike out the word “ Gutheridge ” 
and te insert in lieu thereof the werd “ Guthridge,” so as to 
make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary ef the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to review the naval record of Charles 
David Guthridge, seaman second class, United States Navy, and to 
remove the charges of desertion against the said Charles David Guth- 
ridge and to grant him an honorable discharge. 


The amendments were agreed to. 


The bill was reperted to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read | southwesterly of Old Orchard Light, by a dredge of the United States 
the third time, and passed. War Department, on June 19, 1923, 

The tithe was amended so as to read: “A bill to correct the The amendment was agreed to. 

naval record of Charles David Guthridge. | Mr. KING. I would like to have the Senator from Colorady 
GRANT OF LAND TO KEY WEST, FLA. | State the amount of the claim. 

The bill (S. 8269) to grant to the city of Key West, Fla., a Mr. MEANS. We had hearings on this matter, conducted by 
tract of land belonging to the United States naval hospital at | the Senator from Delaware |Mr. Bayarp] and myself, at 
that place, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and which there appeared a representative from the War De- 
was read, as follows: partment and others interested. The amount of the damages 
will be determined by Government officials, through examins- 
tion. There is a question of fact which will have to be de- 
termined. The committee could not determine that, so did noi 
proceed with the investigation to the extent of seeking to de- 
termine the amount of the damages. 

Mr. KING. I was just wondering if any claim had been 
submitted in dollars and cents by the claimant. 

Mr. MEANS. A claim was submitted in the House some 
time ago which was exorbitant and exaggerated, and was put 
through the House in some way, I think for $200,000.) But in 








Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to convey to the city of Key West, Fla., all right, 
title, and interest of the United States In a certain tract of land 
about 10 feet wide and 200 feet long, extending along White Street, 
between Seminary Street and United States, and at present inclosed 
within and constituting a part of the grounds of the United States 
naval hospital at Key West, Fla., for the purpose of permitting said 
White Street to be increased to a width of 45 feet: Provided, That the 
said city of Key West shall pay all expenses in connection with moving 
and reerecting the concrete wall now inclosing the hospital grounds - 
along said White Street and constructing a new sibcieiiie steiliaad the t ba psec there was no attempt made to find the amount 
said street: Provided further, That the Secretary of the Navy is , ae’ aba 4 ‘ 
further authorized to sine on behalf of the United States all instru- Mr. KING. From the arenes A rag ~~ by the Senator 
ments necessary to accomplish the aforesaid purpose. from Colorado and by the Senator from Delaware, did the 
: Senator reach the conclusion that a tort had been committed, 
that there was negligence on the part of the Government? 

Mr. MEANS. Yes. The Government engineer from New 
York said there had been no notice of the approval of the 
Government vessel, and the evidence showed that they ruth- 
lessly went right* across the oyster bed. These parties rented 
different oyster beds from the State of New York, and from the 
evidence it appears that a Government vessel had ruthlessly 
gone across the oyster bed itself and destroyed it. 

Mr. KING. I hope proceedings will be taken against the 
officer in charge of the boat. I think he should be compelled 
to respond in damages. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Is it expected that the Court 

| of Claims shall send their findings to Congress? 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

NATIONAL ARBORETUM 

The bill (S. 1640) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture 
to establish a national arboretum, and for other purposes, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

NATIONAL FORESTS 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 37) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other 
provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation ee ae ' =e allow we Judgment. 

: 7 oar r. JONES of Washington. ‘There is nothing in the reso- 
of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and luti that tres that. The resolution simpl rovides : 
for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous produc- ee ae Cea “ae py P _ 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” was an- 
nounced as bext in order, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let the report be read. 

Mr. KING. Let the report be read, or let there be an ex- 
planation of the joint resolution. It seems that there is no 
limit fixed and nothing to indicate the extent of the cooper- 
ation, 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, the act of 1924 provided for 
cooperation between the Government of the United States and 
the States in reforestation. This joint resolution provides that 
the Government shall cooperate with the local governments or 
Territories and other possessions of the United States on ex- 
actly the same terms as they cooperate with the States. It 
extends the operation of the law, which originally should have 
embraced those matters. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection, 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the joint resolution, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized 
to cooperate with Territories and other possessions of the United 
States on the same terms and conditions as with States under sections 
3, 4, and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in order to 
promote the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly suitable AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVIIT 


therefor,” approved Sune T,. 1986. Mr. PITTMAN. I ask consent to have placed in the Recoxp 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without | @ notice to take up the resolution to amend paragraph 2 of 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read | Rule XXXVIII of the Standing Rules of the Senate to-morrow 
the third time, and passed, morning. : 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the notice will 
be printed in the Rrcorp. 

The bill (S. 2335) for the relief of the Andrew Radel Oyster| Mr. Pitrman’s notiee is as follows: 

Co, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on line 6, before the word “ damage,” to 
strike out the word “the” and insert the word “ alleged,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


That the United States Court of Claims be, and it is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to hear and determine the claim— 


And so forth. It does not provide that they shall report 
their findings to Congress. 

Mr. MEANS. ‘That has always been customary, I am in- 
formed. This form of bill is identical with others which have 
had a like object, and the court reports its findings back to 
Congress. We did not put in the word “determine” because 
we did not want the court to render a judgment. That is a 
matter for Congress to pass upon after the claim comes back. 
We did not want them to ascertain so much to be due and 
then have the claimants come back and say, “ You have no 
authority to pass on this.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have seen bills heretofore in 
which the court was expressly directed to report its findings 
to Congress, and I thought probably that was the usual form 
when it was desired that there should be a report to Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to further amendment. 

There being no further amendment, the bill was reported to 
the Senate as amended, and the amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


NS 
SS 


ANDREW RADEL OYSTER CO. 


Notice is hereby given that, in accordance with Rule XI of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate, I will, on Wednesday, March 31, 1925, 
during the morning hour, or as soon thereafter on that date, or “1s 
soon thereafter on any subsequent morning hour or date, ask the 
Chair to lay down for consideration a resolution this day introduced 
Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Court of Claims be, and | by me and read to the Senate proposing to amend paragraph 2°, 
it is hereby, authorized and directed to hear and determine the claim | Rule XXXVIII, by substituting a new paragraph for said paragraph 2 
of the Andrew Radel Oyster Co. for compensation for alleged damage | in the words set forth in said resolution as read, and upon said resolu- 
sustained by the said Andrew Radel Oyster Co. by reason of the de-| tion being laid before the Senate I will move the adoption of the reso- 
struction of certain oyster beds located in Raritan Bay, about 2 miles | lution as an amendment to said paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII. 


» 











rhe purpose of such amendment is to permit the Senate, at any 
to remove the injunction of secrecy with regard to the votes by 
upon any and all nominations referred to in said Rule 
NNNXVIII, and further to provide that the making public by a Senator 
of his own vote upon any such nomination shall not be deemed a 
violation of the injunction of secrecy. 

The full text of the amendment is as follows, to wit: 

“ Resolved, That paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the standing rules 
of the Senate, be, 
to wit: 

“9 All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or quabifica- 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept secret, also all votes 
upon any nomination shall be kept secret until the injunction of 
cevreey is removed by the Senate. If, however, charges shall be made 
nacainst a person nominated, the commfttee may, in its discretion, 
notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the person making such 
charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination has been 
made, or that it has been confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded 
as a secret, and the making public by a Senator of his own vote shall 
not be deemed a violation of the injunction of secrecy.” 


thine, 


Senators 


MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I have been out of the Cham- 
per attending a meeting of the joint committee on the leasing 
of Musele Shoals. I now ask unanimous consent for the pres- 
ent consideration of Senate concurrent resolution No. 4, which 
provides for payment of the expenses ef the committee. I 
have an amendment pending which reduces the amount from 
$10,000 to $5,000. It provides for the payment of expenses no 
to exceed $5,000, and half of the expense is to be borne by the 
llouse of Representatives. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have been objecting to -the 
resolution, but I am going to leave the responsibility on the 
Senate as to whether or not a committee appointed by the 
liouse and Senate for the simple purpose of receiving bids on 
the plain question of managing or leasing Muscle Shoals, shall 
be permitted to expend $5,000 or $10,000 to aid the committee 
in arriving at what is a bid under that resolution. I have 
objected, but I do not want to put myself in a position where 
it would seem that I was:captious about the matter. I do not 
think that such an expenditure is justifiable. I do not believe 
it is proper that we should appoint a committee to receive bids 
and then be asked to make an appropriation to enable them to get 
other people to understand for them what a bid means, when 
the resolution itself provides what the bid shall be. I do not 
see any reason whatever why we should spend any money for 
purposes outside of the clear expression of the resolution 
which was fought for so bitterly and passed. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The committee has had to have a clerk and 
we have also had to have a stenographic reporter. We are 
having certain statements taken down that we felt it was 
necessary to preserve. As the bidders come before the com- 
mittee we want to interrogate them fully and we want to pre- 
serve all statements they make so that there can be no ques- 
tion about what was said. If there are provisions which we 
think onght to be in the bid, we want to ask if they will not 
put them in the bid, and we want to have a record of their 
reasons for granting or refusing our request so that we can 
report to the Senate exactly what was done. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
lina. 

Mr. SMITH. Are we to accept the stenographic report or 
are we to accept the bid? 

Mr. HEFLIN. We are going to accept the bid, of course. 

Mr. SMITH. Let the bid speak for itself. We do not care 
what the people may have said; what we want to know is, 
what is the proper form of bid. The bid will speak for itself. 
We do not have to accept it or reject it merely on the basis 
of a stenographic report. Let the honest man or corporation 
proposing to lease this property state in black and white what 
is proposed to be done so that there will be no equivocation 
about it. Why should we hire men to take down stenographi- 
cally everything they say? We are not going to pass on the 
stenographic report; we are going to pass on what they offer 
in their bid. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Does not the Senator think it will be proper 
for the Senate to know exactly what each bidder said during 
a before the committee with references to his 

Mr. SMITH. I think it will be helpful to the Senate when 
we get the contract to know what it proposed te do and what 


I yield to the Senator from South Caro- 
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is the financial standing of the bidder, but that can be ascer- 
tained without the expenditure of $5,000. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The committee may not expend even a thou- 
sand dollars. The House is to pay one-half of the expense. 
We have proposed to amend the resolution so that there will 
not be an engineer employed. I do not believe the expenses 
will be over $1,000 or $1,500, but we have put on a limitation 
of $5,000, and the House is to pay one-half of the expense, 
whatever it is. 

It would seem to me that the Senator's objection is a reflee- 
tion on the committee. We have six members of the commit- 
tee, three from the House and three from the Senate, and those 
members of the committee ought to know what they need in 
order to investigate the matter which they have been appointed 
to investigate. I do not see why Senators should ebject te pass- 
ing a resolution providing for a small expense fund for the 
committee. The Senator himself permitted the special com- 
mittee appointed to investigate the Tariff! Commission the 
other day, headed by the Senater from Arkansas [Mr. Rowin- 
SON], to have a resolution passed providing for an expenditure 
of $10,000. 

Mr. SMITH. That is a different proposition. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Every committee appointed has some expense 
connected with it. We have written letters to more than a 
hundred people, sending them cepies ef the reselution and ask- 
ing if they wanted to bid. 

Mr. SMITH. But the committee did not pay anything for 
that. That mail was franked. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But we must have a clerk, and we have had 
some other expenses that have to be paid. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. SMITH. I think I shall have to object this afternoon, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 5 minutes 
p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a recess until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, March 31, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
nominations confirmed by the Senate 
(legislative day of March 27), 1926 

ASSISTANT Soriciron TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
Harry K. Daugherty to be Assistant Solicitor. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
OFFICERS’ RESERVE CORPS REAPPOINTMENT 


Hugh Samuel Johnson to be brigadier general, reserve. 
Townsend Whelen to be lieutenant colonel, Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Charles Russell Insley to be major, Finance Department. 

Montgomery Taft Legg to be major, Finance Department, 

James Asa Marmon to be major, Finance Department. 

Clarence Eugene Brand to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Leslie Eugene Bowman to be captain, Quartermaster Corps. 

Alonzo Patrick Fox to be captain, Infantry. 

Hugh Joseph Gaffey to be captain, Field Artillery. 

Horace Benjamin Smith to be captain, Infantry. 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 


John Allison Worrell, jr., to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
Edwin Christian Sorensen to be first lieutenant, Medicai 
Corps. 
Stuart Gross Smith to be first lieutenant, Medical Corps. 
APPOINTMENTS BY TRANSFER IN THE ARMY 
Osear Alfred Axelson to be first lieutenant, Corps of Engi- 
neers. 
Frank Sayles Bowen to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artillery. 
Albert Gilmor to be major, Coast Artillery Corps, 
PoOsSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Leander Isbell, Albertville. 
George W. Buck, Thomaston. 
ARKANSAS 
James H. Elkins, Blytheville. 
Edwin C. Widener, Delight. 
Benjamin W. Allen, Hamburg. 
Ida Burns, Heber Springs. 
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Edward L. Hamilton, McCrory. 
James F. Rieves. Marion. 
Grace I, Stark, Marked Tree, 
John Q. Skipper, Morrillton. 
Ilenry Bringman, Pine Bluff. 
William O. Roberts, Sheridan. 
Ddgar KE. Hudspeth, Texarkana, 
COLORADO 
Eugene S. Vories, Walsenburg. 
HAWAII 
Joseph S. Ornellas, Koloa., 
IOWA 
Edward F. Glau, Charter Oak. 
Lou A. Brink, Clarence. 
KANSAS 
Clarence E. Sells, Effingham. 
William R. Logan, Eskridge. 
Wilber F. Bomgardner. Palco. 
Reuben W. Walquist, Savonburg. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Frederick L. Smith, Haydenville. 
MINNESOTA 
Cecil R. Campbell, Ellendale. 
Robert B. Forrest, Lake Wilson. 
Maxwell W. Johnson, Milroy. 
Berten E. Rollins, Lamberton. 
MISSOURI 
Everett L. Griffin, Aldrich. 
Ilezekiah K. Harris, Blackwater. 
Oral G. Brown, Fair Play. 
Robert W. Wiseman, Maywood, 
Edward Recker, Morrisville. 
Elsie A. Burch, Parnell. 
MONTANA 
Leontine M. Turco, Absarokee. 
James N. Starbuck, .Valier. 
NEBRASKA 
Lillian M. Longan, Bartley. 
Francis BE. Davis, Homer. 
Edward A. Walker, Stuart. 


NEVADA 
Lucy A. Gates, Eureka. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Fred T. Wilson, Alton Bay. 
Enoch F, Stevens, Raymond, 
Anna M. Roife, Salem Depot. 

NEW MEXICO 
Klizabeth A. Gumm, Carrizozo. 

NEW YORK 
Moses W. Drake, Bay Shore. 
Walter Carr, Chappaqua. 
Abram L. Van Horne, Fultonville. 
Charles R. Merrill, Homer. 
George A. Case, Honeoye Falls. 
Frederick J. Sheldon, Lyons Falls. 
Fred C. Stadler, Pleasantville. 
Ilarrison M. Russell, Staatsburg. 
Perey Burr, West Haverstraw. 
Albert Van Essendelft, West Sayville. 


Mortimer F. McKeel, Yorktown Heights. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
William E. Linney, Wilkesboro. 
OHIO 
Charles A. Ridgley, Chesterhill. 
Rosa M. Fouts, MeConnellsville, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Arthur A, Butz, Alburtis. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


John W. Hanna, Cross Hill 
Mason C, Stroud, Great Falls, 
William B. Gross, Holly Hill. 


TEXAS 


Gerhard Dube, Bishop. 

Lee K. MeKewen, Huntington. 
Martha A. Luccock, Keene, 

John EK. Clarke, Knox City. 

G. Lafayette Hardcastle, Lexington, 
Lee Gray, Mabank. 
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UTA 
Walter Cannon, St. George. 
John F. Justesen, Spring City. 
WASHINGTON 
Leonidas I. Wakefield, Elma. 
George M. Mathis, Granger. 
Austin I, Dickinson, Riverside. 
Andrew J. Diedrich, Valley. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Henry N. Murphy, Anawalt. 
James G. Meadows, Hinton. 
Emmett W. Williams, Stotesbury, 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, March 30, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, our help in ages past and our hope for years to come, 
with one accord we offer Thee the homage of our grateful 
hearts. So lead us that our aim shall not be to succeed in life, 
but to succeed in living. For this high purpose we beseech 
Thee to take Thy rightful place in our thought and practice. 
Sustain us by Thy wisdom, and may we never leave our peace 
of mind and joy of soul to the mercy of events. Let the sweet 
tokens of Thy presence bring peace and satisfaction to all our 
breasts. May our labors be characterized by firmness, strength, 
and confidence, and always with the deepest concern for our 
country and good will to all. We pray in the name of Him who 
is the way, the truth, and the life. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
CRAWFORD W. LONG, M. D. 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I rise to call the 
attention of the membership of the House to the fact that this 
afternoon at 3 o’clock in Statuary Hall will occur the cere- 
mony of the unveiling of a life-sized statue of Dr. Crawford 
W. Long, of the State of Georgia. The State of Georgia con- 
tends, and it is generally recognized throughout the world, 
that Doctor Long was the original discoverer of the use of 
ether as an anesthetic in surgery. He was born in Madison 
County, Ga., and thereafter for many years resided in Jack- 
son County in the same State in which county on March 30, 
1842, he performed the first operation in which the use of 
ether was employed. He lived for many years and died in 
Athens, Clarke County, Ga., where I live. His two daughters, 
Mrs. Frances Taylor Long and Miss Emma Long, residents of 
Athens, will be present and will unveil the statue. Doctor 
Long has done more, in my judgment, for the relief of the 
human race than any other person, living or dead, since the 
birth of Christ. A cordial invitation is extended to all Mem- 
bers who can be present at the ceremonies. 


ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAI. 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of 
the United States, for his approval, the following bills: 

H. R. 2830. An act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 
owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek, at Wachapreague, 
Accomac County, Va.; and 

H. R. 7732. An act amending act of March 4, 1925, for the re- 
lief of employees of the Bethlehem Steel Co., Bethlehem, Va. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent tv 
speak to the House for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unaui- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, is the gentleman willing to say 
on what subject? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. I want to resent an imputation cast 
upon the two Senators representing my State in the Congress 
of the Nation. A foul charge has been laid against them. 

Mr. RANKIN. By whom? 

Mr. HOWARD. On the floor of this House. 
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Mr. UNDERHILL. 
to take care of itself; therefore I object. 
SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 


Mr. Speaker, I think the Senate is quite 


aie 
‘The 
CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

TILSON. 
like an emergency. 


Mr. Speaker, we are confronted with some- 
The business in order to-day may 
probably take more time than to-day. To-morrow is Calendar 
Wednesday. It seems to me that a matter of such great im- 


' 
| 
Mr, 
portance as an impeachment proceeding, which we ure about to 


thing 


consider, ought not to be interrupted in case it is not finished 
today; L therefore ask unanimous consent that Calendar 
Wednesday business to-morrow be suspended for such time as 
tuay be necessary to complete the impeachment proceeding. 

‘ir. MILLER. And, then, do I understand that Calendar 
Wednesday business will follow immediately after the impeach- 
ment proceeding is concluded ? 

Mr. TILSON. My suggestion is that the Calendar Wednesday 
business be suspended until the business upon which we are 
about to enter is completed. If the impeachment proceeding 
should be completed early to-morrow, the remainder of the day | 
might well be used for Calendar Wednesday business, 

Mr. SCHAFER. What committee would have the floor to- | 
morrow? Is it not the Agricultural Committee? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. That committee will have its turn and 
will lose nothing by it. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Does not the gentleman think that the 
agricultural problems of the country are just as important as 
an impeachment proceeding? 

Mr. TILSON. This is a constitutional matter, I would re- 
mind the gentleman. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman 
will permit, I am not quite sure but that because it is a con- 
stitutional matter it would take precedence over Calendar 
Wednesday business in any event. 

Mr. TILSON. I am not at all certain about it myself. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think undoubtedly the im- | 
penchment proceeding is going to require more than to-day. 
I think there is no question about that. No one can tell how | 
much of to-morrow will be required. Unless there is something | 
yery pressing that the gentleman knows of, and which I do | 
not, | venture to suggest that he ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with Calendar Wednesday business. 

Mr. TILSON. Very well, Mr. Speaker; I 
quest as suggested, I think it would be better. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Then we will not be on tenter- 
hooks as to whether Calendar Wednesday business is going 
to come Up. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks | 
unanimous consent that Calendar Wednesday business in order 
to-morrow be dispensed with. Is there objection’ 

There was no objection. 


modify my re- 


CALL OF THE HOUSE 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, the matter coming before the 
House in a few moments is of very considerable importance. 
Therefore, I make the point of order that there is no quorum 
present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.}| One hundred and sixty-five Members 
present, not a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the I 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed. 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 


fouse. 


[Roll No. 60] . 

Aldrich Flaherty Lee, Ga, Snell 
Auf der Heide YFrear Letts Somers, N. Y. 
Britten Fredericks McDutftie Sosnowski 
Brumm Freeman MeMillan Sproul, LiL 
Carter, Calif, Funk Mansfield Steagall 
Celler Gallivan Michaelson Sullivan 
Chapman Hammer Mooney Swoope 
Cleary liare Morin ‘Taylor, Tenn, 
Connolly, Pa, Haugen Newton, Mo. Tolley 
Crowther Hudspeth Perlman Upshaw 1 
Crumpacker liull, Tern. Phillips Vare | 
Curry Hull, William FE. Reed, N. Y. Wefald 
Deal Johnson, Ill. Robsion Welsh 
Dempsey Johnson, 8. Dak. Rouse Whitehead 
Drane Kindred Schneider Winter | 
Drewry Kirk Seger Woodruff j 
Esterly Kunz Shreve Wright 
Vitzgerald, Roy G. Lazaro Smithwick 

The SPEAKER. Three hundred and forty-eight Members 
have answered present, a quorum. 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr, Speaker, I move to dispense with further 
proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

coNDUCT 

The SPEAKER. The 
GRAHAM]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I desire to call up the report 
of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House upon the 
matter of the conduct of George W. English, United States dis 
trict judge for the eastern district of Illinois, and ask that the 
report be read. Mr, Speaker, before reading— 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire the entire report 
to be read or the resolution and articles of impeachment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, there seemed to be some desire ex- 
pressed on the part of some Members to have the report read 


OF GEORGE W. ENGLISIHI 


sentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 


If there is desire on the 
part of the membership to hear the whole report I do not wish 
to enter any objection, although I think the discussion will 
cover everything in the report, and we might very well only 
have the resolution and articles of impeachment read, 

Mr. GARRETT of ‘Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, the request was 
when the gentleman presented the report that it be inserted 
in full in the Recorp,. That has been done. I know of no 
desire now to have the report read again. I think the articles 
might be read. 

The SPEAKER. It occurs to the Chair, if the gentleman will 
pardon him, that the report would not be read except by unani- 


| ous consent. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Then I shall only ask for the reading of the 
resolution and uriicles of impeachment. I think the report 
itself has been in the hands of Members a sufficient time for 
them to read it. 

Mr. WINGO. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes, sir. 

Mr, WINGO. Would it not be well to have the whole record 
made up together here in this record’ Why not ask that ut 
this point the report be printed without being read. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It has been printed. 

Mr. WINGO. I mean printed as part of the proceedings, so 
your record will have some continuity to it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It has been printed in the ConaressionaL 


Will the gentleman yield? 


| Recorp also. 


Mr. WINGO. I know, but I am talking about the record of 
the proceedings of to-day. I think it would be of value in the 
future if you had your resolution read and let the report be 
printed in the Recorp following that, so as to make up the 
complete record of to-day. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, as the report has been printed 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Record already, I move that we dispense 
with the further reading of the report and that the resolution 
be presented to the House, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

RESOLUTION 

Resolved, That George W. English, United States district judge for 
the eastern district of Illinois, impeached of misdemeanors in 
office; and that the evidence heretofore taken by the special com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives under House Joint Resolution 
347 sustains five articles of impeachment, which are hereinafter pet 
out; and that said articles be, and they are hereby, adopted by the 
Hlouse of Representatives, and that the same shall be exhibited to the 
Senate in the following words and figures, to wit: 

ARTICLES 


be 


IMPEACH MENT 


OF or Tim Hovse or REPRESENTATIVES OF 
THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA IN THE NAME OF THEMSELVES 
AND or ALL oF THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED Strares OF AMERICA 


AGAINST GrorGe W. ENGLISH, Wuo Was Appotntep, Duty Qvatt- 
FIED, AND COMMISSIONED TO SerRve DuRiING Goop BEHAVIOR IN OFFICH 
AS UnNItepD States District JupGe For tHe Eastern District 
ILLINOIS, ON May 3, 1918 


or 


ARTICLE I 

That the said George W. English, having been nominated by the 
President of the United States, confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, duly qualified and commissioned, and while acting as the 
district judge for the eastern district of Illinois, did on divers and 
various occasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he is 
hereby charged with tyranny and oppression, whereby he has brought 
the administration of justice in said district in the court of which 
he is judge into disrepute and by his tyrannous and oppressive course 
of conduct is guilty of misbehavior falling under the constitutional 
provision as ground for impeachment and removal from office. 

In that the said George W. English, on the 20th day of May, 1922, 
at a session of court held before him as judge aforesaid, did willfully, 
tyrannically, oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one 
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Thomas M. Webb, of East St. Lovis, a member of the bar of the 
United States District Court for the Eastern Dietrict of Hlinoia, with- 
out charges having been preferred against him, without any prior 


notice to him, and without permitting him, the said Thomas M. Webb, | 


to be heard in his own 4eTense, and without due process of law; and 
alno, 


In that the said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on the 15th | 


day of August, 1922, in a court then and there holden by him, the 
said George W. English, judge as aforceaid, did willfully, tyranically, 
oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and disbar one Charles A. Karch, 


of Kast Bt. Louis, a member of the bar of the Untted States District | 


Court for the Eastern District of I)ltinois, without charges having 
been preferred against him, without any prior notice to him, and 
withent permitting him, the said Charles A. Karch, to be heard in 
his own defense, and without due process of law; and also in that the 
enid George W. English, judge as aforesaid, restored the said Karch 
te membership of the bar in eaid district, but willfully, tyrannically, 
oppreseively, and unlawfully deprived the sald Charles A. Karch of 
the right to practice in said court or try any case before him, the 
enid George W. English, while sitting or holding court in said castern 
district of Tlineis;: and also, 

In that the said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on the 
Ist day of August, 1922, unlawfully’ and deceitfully itesued a sum- 
mons from the said district court of the United States, and had the 
same served by the marshal of said district, summoning the State 
sheriffs and State attorneys then and there in the said eastern Gis- 
trict of linois, being duly elected and qualified officials of the 
sovercign State of Illinois, and the mayor of the city of Wamac, 
also a duly elected and qualified municipal officer of said State 


of THinois, residing in said district, to appear before him in an ! 


imaginary case of “the United States against one Gourley and one 
Imagcett,” when in truth ond fact no such case was then and there 


pending in said court, and in placing the said State officials and | 


mayor of Wamac in the jury box, and when they came into court 
in answer to said summons then and there in a loud, angry voice, 
using improper, profane, and indecent language, denounced said officials 
without any lawful or just cause or reason, and without naming any 


act of miscenduct or offense conmmitted by the said officials, and | 
without permitting said officials or any of them to be heard, and | 


without heving any lawful authority or control over said officials, and 
then and there did umlawfully, improperly, oppressively, and tyranni- 


eslly threaten to remove said State officials from their said offices, and | 
when addressing them used obscene and profane language, and there- | 
upon then and there dismissed said officials from his said court and | 


denied them any explanation or hearing; and also, 

In that the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, on the Sth day 
of May 1922, in the trial of the case of the United States v. Hall, then 
and there pending before said George W. English, as judge, the said 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, from the bench and in open 
court, did willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and oppressively, and 


intending thereby to coerce the minds of the jurymen in the said court | 
in the performance of their duty as jurors, stated in open court and | 


in the presence of said jurors, parties and counsel in said case, that 
if he told them (thereby then and there meaning said jurymen) that a 
man was guilty and they did not find him guilty that he would send 
them to jail; and also, 

In that the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, on the 15th 
day of August, 1922, willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and op- 
pressively did summon Michael L. Munie, ef East St. Louis, a member 
ef the editorial staff of the East St. Louis Journal, a newspaper 
published in East St. Louis, and Samuel A. O'Neal, a reporter 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a newspaper published at St. Louis, 
in the State of Missouri, and when said Munie and the said O'Neal 
appeared before him did willfully, unlawfully, tyrannically, and op- 
pressively, and with angry and abusive language attempt to coerce 
and did threaten them as members of the press from truthfully pub- 
lishing the facts in relation to the disbarment of Charles A. Karch 
by sald George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and then and there 
used the power of his office tyrannically, in violation of the freedom 
of the press guaranteed by the Constitution, to suppress the pubilica- 
tion of the facts about the official conduct of said George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, and did then and there forbid the said Munie and 
the said O'Neal to publish any facts whatsoever in relation to said 
disbarment under threats of imprisonment; and also 

In that the said George W. Pneglish, judge aforesaid, on the 15th 
day of August, 1922, at East St. Louis, in the State of Tilinois, did 
valawfully summon before him one Joseph Maguire, being then and 
there the editor an@ publisher of the Carbondale Free Press, a news- 
paper published in Carbondale, in said eastern district of Illinois, 
avd then and there, on the appearance before him of said Joseph 
Macuire in open court, did violently threaten said Joseph Maguire 
with imprisonment for having printed in his said paper a lawtul 
«diterial from the columns of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a newspaper 
poblished at St. Louis, in the State of Missouri, and in a very angry 
and impreper manner did threaten said Maguire with imprisonment 
for having also printed some lawful handbijlls—said handbills having 
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no allusion to said judge or to bis conduct of the said court—ang 


then and there did threaten this member of the press with imprison- 
| ment. 


Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guilty of a course 
of conduct tyrannous and oppressive and is guilty of misbehavior jp 
| office as such judge, end was and is guilty of a misdemeaner in office. 


ARTICLE II 


That George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was guilty of a couree 
| of improper and unlawful conduct as said judge, filled with partiality 
and favoritism, resulting in the creation of a combination of control 
and manage in collusion with Charlies B. Thomas, referee in bank 
ruptcy, in and for the eastern district of Ilinois, for their own interest « 
and profit and that of the relatives and friends of said Georze w 
| English, judge as aforesaid, and of Charies B. Thomas, referee, the 

bankruptcy affairs of the eastern district of Illinois, 

In that said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, corruptly did 

appeint and continue to appoint said Charles B. Thomas, of East s; 
| Louis, in said State of Ilinois, a member of the bar of the district 
| court of the United States in and for said district, as sole referee ip 
bankruptcy in said district, with all of the advantages and preferments 

of said appointment, notwithstanding he then and there well knew 

that said eastern district was a great conrmercial district of 45 countics, 

nearly 300 miles leng, with a large volume of business in bankruptcy, 
| and that the said volume of business would necessarily take a}! the 
time and attention of any appointee as referee in bankruptcy to per- 
form properly the work and duties of said office, and well knew at 
the time of said appointments that said Charlies B. Thomas was 
practicing in all the courts, both civil and criminal, in said eastern 
district of Ilimois, he, the said Charles B. Thomas, through said ap- 
| pointment as sole referee in bankrupicy and the favors in connection 
| therewith extended to him by said George W. English, judge afores:i. 
built up a large and lucrative practice; and that notwithstanding 
the size of the eastern district of Illinois, the volume of bankruptcy 
| business therein, and the large practice of said Thomas, referee 
| aforesaid, did then and there give said referee in bankruptcy enlarged 
duties and authority by unlawfully changirg and amending the ryjvs 
of bankruptcy for said eastern district for the sele benefit of ssid 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, and the said Charlies B. Thonras, 
| sole referee aforesaid, as follows : 
| “It is hereby further ordered that the following rule be, and the 
same is hereby, made and adopted as a rule of this court in bank- 
| ruptey, to be effective im all cases from and after this date, namely : 
| “All matters of application for the appointment of a receiver, or the 
| marshal, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt or alieged 
bankrupt, made after the filing of the petition and prior to its being 
| dismissed or to the trustee being qualified, shall be and are hereby 
| referred to the referee in bankruptcy for his consideration and action; 
| and the clerk will enter such order of reference as of course in eacl 
| 


case; and the referees of this court heretofore or hereafter appointed 
are hereby authorized and empowered to appoint receivers, or the 
marshal, upon application of parties in interest, in case the referee 
shall find same is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the 
| estate, to take charge of the property of the bankrupt, and to ecxer- 
| cise all jurisdiction over and in respect to the actions and proceedings 
| of the receiver or marshal which the court by law may exercise. 
After adjudication, where the referee deems it necessary for the pro- 
tection of the estate, he nray make such appointment on his own 
motion, 

“And it is hereby further ordered that all special rules and general 
rders heretofore entered or adopted be, and they are hereby, set aside 

and annulled in so far as they in any way conflict with the provisions 
of the above rule and general order. 

“For the purpose of transacting the business of the court of bank- 
ruptcy, it is ordered that the referee [meaning then and there said 
Charles B. Thomas] be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
procure and maintain suitable offices for the transaction of said busi- 





| ness, and to suitably furnish and equip same for said purpose; that 


the referee be, and he is hereby, further authorized and directed to 
employ such clerks, stenographers, and court reporters or any other 
assistance which he finds and deems necessary for the proper manage 
ment of said court and offices and the administration of bankrupt 
estates; to install telephones; te procure and keep on hand needed 
stationery, and generally to provide all such other and further office 
equipment proper to transact business of the referee; and 

“It is further ordered that tm the event that the charges for 
referee's expenses authorized by any and all of the rules of this court 
to be charged against the estates administered before the referee do 
not ameunt to a total to pay the expenses which the referee has iv- 
curred or for which he may have paid or obligated himself to pay, the 
referee be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to make a charg 
against the bankrupt estates administered before him, in as equitable 
pro rata share as the nature and circumstances will permit, sufficient 
in amount to meet the deficit existing by reason of the referee's re- 
ceipts from expenses or charges authorized by this and other ru'es 
being less than the total expenses incurred by the referee.” 
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Said amendments of the rules of court were then and there made 
the intent to favor and prefer said Charles B. Thomas and did 
give said Charles B, Thomas the power and opportunity to 
point his friends and members of his family and the family of said 
ovrge W. English, judge aforesaid, to receiverships, and to use said 
office of aforesaid for the improper personal and financial 
honefit of sald George W. English, judge aforesaid, and said Charles B. 
Thomas, referee aforesaid, and the friends and families of both. 

rhe said Thomas, in pursuance of said unlawful combination and by 
authority of said rule and order aforesaid, and with the full knowledge 
and approval of said George W. English, Judge aforesaid, did rent and 
furnish a large and expensive suite ef rooms and offices in said East 


with 
thereby 
uf 

ie 


referee as 


St. Louis near the said judge's chamber, in the Federal building in said 
Bust St. Louis, eccupied by said George W. English, Judge aforesaid, | 


at the expense and cost of the United States and of estates in bank- 
ruptey by virtue of said rule and order; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the full knowl- 
edge and consent of said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did 
wrongfully and unlawfully create and organize a large and expensive 
office foree supported by and paid for out of the funds and assets of 
estates in bankruptcy as aforesaid, and then and there did hire and 
provide a large number of clerks, stenographers, and secretaries, at the 
cost and expense of the United States and the funds and assets of the 
estates in bankruptcy as aforesaid ; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas did then and there hire and place 
in said offices, with the knowledge and approval of the said George 


W. English, judge aforesaid, one George W. English, jr., the son of 
the aforesaid Judge English, at a large compensation, salary, and 


fers, paid out of the funds and assets of the estates in bankruptcy, 
in and under the charge and control of said Thomas, referee aforesaid ; 

And the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did further 
confer upon said George W. English, jr., appointments as trustee and 
receiver and appointments as atlorney for trustees and in 
estates in bankruptcy ; 

And said Referee Charles B. Thomas then and there, with the 
knowledge, consent, and assistance of the said George W. English, 
judge aforesaid, did hire and place in the said office and make a part 
of organization one M. H. Thomas, son of said Charles B. 
Thomas; and one D. 8S. Leadbetter, son-in-law of said Charles B. 
Thomas; and one C, P. Widman, son-in-law of said Charles B. Thomas; 

And the said Charles L. Thomas, referee aforesaid, did then and 
there wrongfully and unlawfully pay to all of the persons last afore- 
said large salaries, fees, and commissions, and did likewise confer upon 
persons appointments as trustees, receivers, and masters in 
estutes in bankruptey, with the full knowledge, consent, and approval 
of suid George W. English, judge aforesaid ; 

And said George W. English, judge aforesaid, in order further to 
carry out and make effective said improper and unlawful organization, 
did appoint one Herman IP. Frizzell, United States commissioner in 
and for said eastern district of Illinois, and said commissioner did 
occupy free of charge the said offices of Charles B. Thomas, referee 
aforesaid, and did receive from said Charles B. Thomas, as said 
referee, large and valuable fees, commissions, salaries, appointments 
as trustee, receiver, and master in estates in bankruptcy with the 
knowledge and consent of the said George W. English, judge aforesaid ; 

And the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did further 
allow and permit the said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, to 
appear as attorney and counsel before said Commissioner Frizzell in 


receivers 


said 


said 


divers and sundry criminal cases; and then and there, further to 
carry out and make effective the said unlawful and improper com- 
bination, the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, with full 


knowledge of the premises, did improperly and unlawfully consent 
and approve the appointment by the said referee, Charles B. Thomas, 
of one Osear Hooker, of said East St. Louis, as chief clerk in said 
oflices of said referee, and thereby the said Hooker did receive from 
said Charles B, Thomas, referee aforesaid, large and yaluable fees, 
salaries, appointments as trustee, receiver, and master, and as attor- 
ney for trustees and receivers in bankruptcy estates; 

And, further, the said George W. English, judge aforesaid, did im- 
properly allow and permit said Hooker, as the agent of a bonding 
company, to furnish surety bonds for said George W. English, ir.. the 
son of George W. English, judge aforesaid, and also surety bonds for said 
lferman P, Frizzell, said United States commissioner, and surety bonds 
for said M. H. Thomas, son of said Charles B. Thomas, as aforesaid, 
and surety bonds for D. L. Leadbetter and said C. P. Wideman, sons- 
in-law of said Charles B. Thomas, in all matters of trusteeships and 
receiverships to which they were appointed by said Charles B. Thomas, 
referee aforesaid—the said Oscar looker, George W. English, jr., D. 8. 
Leadbetter, C. P. Wideman, and Herman P. Frizzell being then and 
there without property or credit; 

And, then and there, further to carry out and make effective said 
unlawful and improper combination, the said George W. English, judge 
as aforesaid, with full knowledge of the premises, did improperly and 
unlawfully allow said Charles B. Thomas, referee as aforesaid, to 
organize and incorporate from his oftice force and employees a corpo- 
ration known as the Governmeat Sales Corporation, organized and 
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or 
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incorporated November for the object and purpose of fur- 
nishing appraisers in bankruptcy estates and auctioneers in the sale 
and disposal of assets of estates in bankraptcy, the sald Government 
Sales Corporation being then and there made up and composed, organized, 
and formed of incorporators and from the families and 
friends of said W. English, judge aforesaid, and said Charles 
B. Thomas, referee aforesald, and from said office force of said Thomas, 
referee aforesaid; 

The said George W. English, judge aforesaid, well knowing the facts 
and premises, then and there did willfully, improperly, and unlawfully 
take advantage of his said official position as judge aforesaid, and did 
aid and assist said Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, in the estab- 
lishment, maintenance, and operation of said unlawful and improper 
organization as above set forth, for the purpose of obtaining improper 
and unlawful personal gains and profits for the said George W. Eng- 
lish, judge aforesaid, and his family and friends; 

Wherefore, the said W. English was and is guilty of a 
course of conduct as aforesaid constituting misbehavior as such judge 
and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 


1929 


directors 
George 


George 


ARTICLE Ill 


That George W. English, judge aforesaid, was guilty of misbe- 
havior in office In that he corruptly extended partiality and favoritism 
in divers other matters hereinafter set forth to Charles B. Thomas, 
said sole referee In bankruptcy in the said eastern district of Illinois, 
and by his conduct and partiality as judge brought the administration 
of justice into discredit and disrepute, degraded the dignity of the 
court, and destroyed the confidence of the public in its integrity ; 

In that in the matter of the case of Fast St. Louis & Suburban Co. 
et al. rv. Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction pending before 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, upon the petition for appoint- 


. 
Co., 


ment of receivers for sald Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., 
the said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did improperly and 
unlawfully refuse to appoint the temporary receivers suggested by 


counsel for the parties in interest in said case unless sald Charles B. 
Thomas was appointed attorney for the receivers; that by reason of 
the condition imposed by George W. English, judge aforesaid, the 
counsel for the parties In interest tn said cause did agree to the ap 
pointment of said Charles B. Thomas as counsel for said temporary 
receivers at a salary stipulated by said Charles B. Thomas of $200 a 
month; and thereupon the said George W. English as judge, improp- 
erly, corruptly, and unlawfully appointed said Charles B. Thomas as 
attorney for the temporary receivers and approved of the payment of 
said salary by an order entered in said case as of August 11, 1920; 
and that subsequently, to wit, on January 20, 1921, George W. Eng- 
lish, judge aforesaid, did issue an order making the temporary re- 
ceivers permanent and that the said Charles B. Thomas, as attorney 
and counsel for the receivers, be paid the sum of $350 per month and 
that the further sum of $500 per month additional be paid to said 
Charles B. Thomas for his services and responsibilities in assisting 
the receivers In the control and management of said receivership prop- 
erties, making a total salary of $850 per month, and that said salary 
should be retroactive from October 1, 1920; that the services of said 
Charles B. Thomas, both as attorney for the reeeivers and for assist- 
ing in the management of the receivership properties, were not re- 
quired or necessary, and thereby an additional burden upon the re- 
eceivership properties was Imposed which said George W. English, judge, 
aforesaid, well knew; tbat this salary of $850 per month was con- 
tinued to be paid to said Charies B. Thomas for a long period of 
time, to wit, from October 1, 1920, to January 1, 1925, making the 
total amount received under said order by said Charlies B. Thomas 
$43,350; that the said appointment of said Charles B. Thomas was 
made by George W. English, judge aforesaid, with the intent wrong- 
fully and unlawfully to prefer and show partiality and favoritism to 
said Charles B. Thomas, to whom George W. English, judge aforesaid, 
was under obligations, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that in the case of Handelsman v. Chicago Fuel pending 
before him, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did improperly 
and unlawfully appoint said Charles B, Thomas as one of the receivers 
in said case and then vnd there did improperly order, direct, and fix 
the compensation and salary of said Charlies B. Thomas as said re- 
ceiver at the rate of $1,000 per month; and did then and there im- 
properly and unlawfully appoint said Herman P. Frizzell, United 
States commissioner for said eastern district of Lillmois and chief 
clerk in the office of said Thomas as referee in bankruptcy, to be 
attorney for the said receiver Charles B. Thomas, and then and there 
did improperly fix the svlary and fees of said Frizzell as said attorney 
at the rate of $200 »er month; that all said acts of said English as 


Co, 


judge aforesaid were done with the unlawful and improper intent 
unlawfully to favor and prefer said Thomas and benefit the said 
organization. 


In that on the 15th day of August, 1924, at a session of court then 
holden by George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in the matter of 
Gideon N. Heuffman et al. v. Hawkins Mortgage Co., in bankruptcy, 
did improperly and unlawfully allow and permit said Charles B. 
Thomas, referee as aforesaid, to appear and conduct said case as attor- 
ney and counsellor at law in behalf of Morton 8. Hawkins, one of the 
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hbenkrupts in said ease 
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tn violation of the statute of the United States 
forbids a referee to practice as an attorney or counsellor at law 


in any bankrupicy proceedings, and afterwards, to wit, on the 27th 
day of Aneust, 1924, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, did again 
frnpvoperly and uulewfully allow and permit said Charles B. Thomas, 
referee as aforesaid, to appear before him and practice as an attorney 
in behalf of said bankrupt, Morton S. Hawkins; that said unlawful 
acts were willfully permitted in order to favor said Charles B. Thomas 
iu obtaining from said Morton 8. Hawkins, a fee for his services of 
$2500, which was then and there paid to said Charles B. Thomas by 
suid Morton 8S. Hawkins, all with the full knowledge and consent of 
George W. English, Judge as aferesaid; and, also, 

In that on the 18th day of May, 1922, after conviction by a jury 
of one F. J. Skye, in a ease before George W. English, judge as afore- 


svid, involving the crime of selling and possessing intoxicating liquors, 


the said George W. English, aes judge, did Impose a sentence upon 
eaid I’. J. Skye of imprisonment in jail for four months and the pay- 
ment of a fine of $500; that on the trial the said F. J. Skye was 
represented by one Charles A. Karch; that after such conviction 
ind sentence said Charles A, Kareh took an appeal to the United 
States Cireuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cireult in behalf of 


his client aud filed an appeal bond in due course; that subsequently 
to the appeal said I’. J. Skye discharged said Charles A. Karch as 


altorney and retained Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid; that on 


July 5, 1922, said F. J. Skye, by his attorney, said Charles B. Thomas, 
tjiandoned his appeal to the circuit court of appeals and fled a 
motion for a stay of the sentence of imprisonment, which motion, 


after hearing, George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, did allow and 
did stay the sentence of imprisonment until December 31, 1922; and 
June 7, 1925, W. English, judge as aforesaid, did order 

jail sentence vacated and said stay of execution and commit- 
ment to jail of said IF. J. Skye made permanent, relieving said F. J. 
Skye from imprisonment and only obligating him to pay a fine of 
$500; that J. Skye paid to said Charles B. Thomas, $2,500 
ax a fee in said case; that said vacation of the jail sentence and the 
permanent stay of execution and commitment was granted by George 
W. English, judge as aforesaid, without the presence of said Charles B. 
Thomas in court and without any investigation of the affidavits filed 
in support thereof, and was done willfully, improperly, unlawfully, and 
with intent to prefer and show favoritism to said Thomas, to whom 
W. English, Judge as aforesaid, was under obligations, 
financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that in the case of Hamilten v. Egyptian Coal Mining Co., George 
W. Icnglish, judge as aforesaid, did arbitrarily and unlawfully and 
without notice remove from office the duly appointed receiver in said 
and with intent improperly to prefer and favor Charles B. Thomas, 
aforesaid, did then and there appoint the said Charles B. Thomas in 
place of the removed reeeiver; that this removal of the receiver was 
made on July 11, 1924, with the intent to prefer unlawfully the said 
Charles B, Thomas, to whom the said George W. English, judge afore- 
suid, was under great obligations, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about March, 1924, at a hearing before George W. 
English, judge aforesaid, in the case of Wallace v. Shedd Coal Co., 
George W. English, judge aferesaid, did appoint Charlies B. Thomas 
as aun attorney for the-receiver (one F. D. Barnard), when in truth 
and in fact no atterney for said receiver was needed, and afterwards, 
to wit, on or about August, 1924, said George W. English, judge as 
aforesaid, did arbitrarily and improperly remove from office said F. B. 
Hornard as sach receiver and then and there did improperly appoint as 
receiver in place of ssid Barnard said Charles B. Thomas; that the 
removal of said receiver and the appointment of said Charles B. 
Thomas was made with the intent to corruptly prefer said Charles 
Bh. Thomas, to whom said George W. English was under great obliga- 
tiens, financial and otherwise; and, also, 

In that on or about the 27th day of June, 1924, at a hearing held by 
him, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in the case of Ritehey 
et al, & Southern Gem Coal Corporation, George W. English, judge 
as aforesaid, did then and there improperly appoint Charles B. Thomas, 
nforesaid, one of the receivers in said case and then and there unlaw- 
fully did order and decree that said Charles B. Thomas, as said 
receiver, should have as his salary the excessive and exorbitant sum 
of $1,000 per month; that said act of George W. English, judge afore- 
said, in the appointment of said Charles B. Thomas as receiver afore- 
said and in the fixing of said exorbitant salary was all done by George 
W. English, judge as aforesaid, with intent to prefer unlawfully said 
Charles B. Thomas, to whom said George W. English was under 
great obligations, financial and otherwise ; and, also, 

In that on or about the 24th day of Octeber, 1921, at East St. Louis, 
in the State of Illinois, George W. English, judge as aforesaid, wrong- 
fully, impreperly, and unlawfully did accept and receive from said 
Charlies B, Thomas, sole receiver in bankruptcy aforesaid, the sum 
ot $1,435, which was applied toward the purchase price of an automo- 
bile that had been purchased by George W. English, judge as afore- 
said; that said sum of money was improperly and unlawfully accepted 
and received by the said George W. English from the said Charles B. 
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Thomas as a return or in recognition of the favoritism and Partialit, 
extended by George W. English, judge as aforesaid, to Charles BR. 
Thomas, aforesaid; and, also, 

In that George W. English, Judge as aforesaid, at a term of conr 
held by said judge for the eastern district of Mlinois in the esac of 
the Southern Gem Coal Corporation in receivership, did receive and 
approve the report of Charles B. Thomas, as one of the receivers jy, 
said case, for the first six months of said receivership; that in ssid 
report to George W. English, judge as aforesaid, said Charles BE. 
Thomas stated that he had during those six months spent all of his 
time in Chicago looking after the interest of said Southern Gem (oa! 
Corporation in receivership; and then and there George W. Enylisi 
judge as aforesaid, did receive and approve said report; that with 
full knowledge that said referee, Charles B. Thomas, was neglecting 
his duties as referee in bankroptcy im his office at East St. Louis in 
spending six months of his time 290 miles away from his office at 
East St. Louis, George W. English, judge as aforesald, did then ang 
there, despite this knowledge and these facts, approve said negligence 
on the part of said Charles IB. Thomas and said neglect of duty without 
criticism or rebuke by then and there reappointing him for another 
term. 

Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guilty of mishe- 
havior as such judge and was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office, 


ARTICLB IV 
That George W. English, while serving as judge as aforesaid. in 
the District Court of the United States for the Eastern Distrie: of 


Illinois, did in conjunction with Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptcy aforesaid, corruptly and improperly handle and control 
the deposit of bankruptcy and other funds under his control in said 
court, by depositing, transferring, and using said funds for the pe- 
cuniary benefit of himself and said Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptcy, thus prostituting his official power and influence for the 
purpose of securing benefits to himself and to bis family and to the 
said Charles B. Thomas and his family; 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about Decem- 
ber, 1918, did designate the First State Bank of Coulterville, in the 
State of Illinois, to be the sole United States depository of bank- 
ruptey funds within said district; that said bank was situated a 
great distance from East St. Louis, the office and place of business 
of Charles B. Thomas, said referee In bankruptcy; and that then and 
there one J. BE. Carlton, a brother-in-law of George W. English, judge 
aforesaid, was a large stockholder and director and cashier of said 
bank; and that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, was a depositor, 
stockholder, and director in said bank; that said improper act of 
George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in designating said bank, tended 
to scandalize the court in the administration of its bankruptcy busi- 
ness; and, also, 

In that on or about July, 1919, George W. English, judge as afore- 
said, at a hearing then had before him, in the case of Sanders r. 
Southern Traction Co., in which certain assets had been sold for the 
sum of $400,000, did willfuily and unlawfully order and decree that 
of said sum of $400,000 the sum of, to wit, $100,000 should be de- 
posited in the Merchants State Bank of Centralia, Ill., a United States 
depository of bankruptcy funds, said deposit to draw no interest; that 
said deposit was made in said bank as ordered and that George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, was then and there a depositor, stock- 
holder, and director in said bank; that said order and deposit of funds 
was made for the benefit of himself, George W. English, judge as afore 
said, and for his personal gain and profit and for the benefit of his 
family and friends, to the great scandal of the said office of judge 
aforesaid, and all tending to bring the administration of justice in said 
court Into distrust and contempt; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about October 
1, 1922, and Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, 
did make and enter into the following improper and unlawful agree- 
ment with the officers of the Drovers National Bank of East St. Louis, 
to wit, that in consideration that said bank would employ one Farris 
English, son of said George W. English, as cashier in said bank at 
a salary of $1,500 per year, that George W. English, judge as afore- 
said, and Charles B. Thomas, referee aforesaid, would make and desiz- 
nate said bank as a Government depository of bankruptcy funds with 
out interest thereon, and that funds from estates in bankruptcy and 
recelverships should thereafter largely be sent to and deposited in said 
bank, and that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles b. 
Thomas, sole referee as aforesaid, and said Farris English would be- 
come depositors in said bank and then and there would purchase shares 
of stock therein as follows: 

George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 10 shares; said Farris Fng- 
lish, 10 shares; and said Charles B. Thomas, 50 shares, at $80 per 
share; that in pursuance of said agreement said Farris English was 
hired as cashier at said salary of $1,500 per year and entered upon 
this employment; that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, in pur- 
suance of said agreement, did designate said bank to be a Government 
depository of bankruptcy funds, and said George W. English and said 
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Turcis English ond ssid Ch : B. Thomas, in pursuance of said agree- 
did become depositers in seid bank, and the said George W. 
English, judge as afore said, the said Charles B. Thomas, referee as 
id, did make 17 transfers of bankruptcy funds from the Union 
Co. of East St. Louis and cause the same to be deposited in said 


; National Bank without interest to the aggregate amount of 





00.000, and then and there George W. English, judge as aforesaid, 
aid receive and pay for his said 10 shares of stock and also for the 
tock of his son, said Farris English; that the said improper acts were 
‘ - and performed by George W. Laglish, Judge as aforesaid, with 
{ wrongful and unlawful intent to use the influence of his said office 


as judge for the personal gain 
Euglish, and for the unlawful and improper and personal gain of the 
family and friends of the said George W. Lnuglish; and, also, 


In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about the 
1st day of April, 1924, with the knowledge and consent of Charles B. 


and profit of himself, said George W. | 


| 


Thomas, referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, did make and enter into the | 


ellowing improper and unlawful agreement with said Union Trust 
a Government depository of bankruptcy funds, to wit, that if said 
nion Trust Co. would then and there employ one Farris English, the 
George W. English, judge aforesaid, at a salary of $200 per 
month, he, said George W. English, judge aforesaid, with said Charles 
I. Thomas, would become depositors in said Union Trust Co., 
that the said W. English, and said Charles B. 
would cause to be removed from the Drovers National Bank of East 
St. Louis the bankruptcy funds deposited there and wouid deposit 
the in said Union Trust Co. and that said Union Trust Co. 
should pay to said Farris English, in addition to his said salary of 
$200 per month, interest on said bankruptcy funds from time to time 
on deposit in said Union Trust Co. at the rate of 3 per cent on monthly 
balances, and for this consideration George W. English, judge 
aforesaid, further did agree with said Union Trust Co. that while 
ssid agreement continued said funds should not be withdrawn and 
deposited in any other Government depository, and thereupon 
Farris English was employed by said Union Trust Co. under said 
agreement and remained in the services of sald company for 14 
months and drew out of said company during this said period, in 
addition to bis salary of $200 per month, the sum of $2,700 as inter- 
est on bankruptcy funds; that the bankruptcy funds were withdrawn 
from said Drovers National Bank and deposited in the said Union 
Trust Co. under said agreement; that George W. English, judge as 
aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, 
did then and there become depositors in said Union Trust Co., the 
said George W. English did then and there use his influence as judge 
for the unlawful and improper personal gain and profit to himself, 
family, and friends; and, also, 

In that George W. English, judge as aforesald, did improperly 
designate the Merchants State Bank, of Centralia, Ill, to be a Gov- 
ernment depository of bankruptcy funds, in which bank he, the said 
George W. English, and he, the said Charles B. Thomas, were then 
and there depositors and stockholders, and George W. English was 
then and there a director; and, also, 

In that George W. Wnglish, judge as aforesaid, on divers days and 
times prior to the 7th day of April, 1925, and while George W. 
English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, referee in bank- 
ruptey aforesaid, were each depositors and stockholders and George 
W. English a director of said Merchants State Bank, of Centralia, 
l!., and while said bank was a Government depository of bankruptcy 
funds, did borrow from said bank without security, at a rate of 
interest below the customary rate, sums of money from time to time 
amounting in the aggregate to $17,200, and that during said time 
prior to the 7th day of April, 1925, Charles B. Thomas, said referee 
in bankruptey did borrow from sald bank without security and at a 
rate of interest below the customary rate sums of money to the total 
of $20,000; that said sums were loaned and said loans were renewed 
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at divers times and r v. in wit 
treated members of tl bar in a mann ) roitrar 

i] tyrannical, and has se i ih i rt i » tl 
bench as to oppress and bhi r 1 the rithtul 
dis« hara of thy ir sworn juti to t ir ; ; t 1 ry x t 
clients of their right to appear and pr ted in t I y i 
property by counsel, and in the above and other ways has conducted 
himself in a manner unbecoming I . } eh he helds 
and thereby did bring the lumvinistration of ju e in his said court 
into contempt and disgrace, to t great ¢s ial and reproach of 
the said court. 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, while acting as such jadge, 
did disregard the authority of the laws, and, wickedly meaning and 
intending so to do, did refuse to allow parties lawfully in said court 
the benefit of trial by jury, contrary to his said trust and duty as 
judge of said district court, against the laws of the United States, 
and in violation of the solemn oath which he had taken to administer 


equal and impartial justice. 


That the said George W. English, as judge aforesaid. during his 
said term of office, at divers times and places, when acting as such 
judge, did so conduct himself in bis said court, in making derisiona 


and orders in actions pending in his said court and before him as said 
judge, as to excite fear and distrust and to inspire a widespread belief, 
in and beyond said eastern ict Illinois that causes were not 
decided in said court according to their merits but were decided with 
partiality and with prejudice favoritism to certain individuals, 
particularly to one Charles B. Thomas, referee in bankruptey for said 
eastern district. 

That the said George W. English, judge during hia 
said term of office, at divers times and places, while acting as said 
judge, did improperly and unlawfully, with intent to favor and prefer 
Charles B. Thomas, his referee in bankruptcy for said eastern district, 
and to make for said Thomas 
continually and habitually 
rulings, and decrees. 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at, divers times and places while acting as said judge, 
from the bench and in open court, did interfere with and usurp the 
authority and power and privileges of the sovereign State of Llinois, 
and usurp the rights and powers of said State its State officials, 
and set at naught the constitutional rights of said sovereign State of 
Illinois, to the great prejudice and scandal of the cause of justice 
and of his said court and the rights of the people to have and receive 
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improper gains 
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Thomag his appointments, 


over 


due process of law. 


That said George W. 
term of office, at divers 


English, as judge 
times and 


aforesald, during his said 


places, did, while acting as said 
judge, unlawfully and improperly aitempt to secure the approval, 
cooperation, and assistance of his associate upon the bench In said 


eastern district of Illinols, Judge Walter C. Lindley, by suggesting to 
said Walter C. Lindley, Judge as aforesaid, that he appoint George W. 
English, jr., son of said George W. English, judge as aforesaid, to 
receiverships and other appointments in the sald district court for 
said eastern district of Illinois, in consideration that said George W. 


English, judge as aforesaid, would appoint to like positions tn his 
said court a cousin of sald Judge Walter C, Lindley, and thereby 
unlawfully and improperly avoid the law In such case made and 


| provided; all to the disgrace and prejudice of the administration of 


from time to time and carried by said bank to the said George W. | 


English and sald Charles B. Thomas, by reason of the use of the 
official influence of George W. English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles 
B. Thomas, sole referee in bankruptcy aforesaid, and by reason of said 


bank having been made and continued as a United States depository | 
for bankruptcy and other funds without interest; that said George W. | 


English, judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, sole referee in 
bankruptey aforesaid, acting in concert with officers and directors of 
snid Merchants #tate Bank of Centralia, Tl!., did borrow with said 
directors sums of money in the total equal to all of the surplus, assets, 
and capital of said bank and at a low rate of interest and without 
security. 

Wherefore the said George W. English was and is guilty of a course 
of conduct constituting misbehavior as such judge and that said 
George W. English was and is guilty of a misdemeanor in office. 

ARTICLE V 

That George W. English, on the 3d day of May, 1918, was duly 
appointed United States district judge for the eastern district of 
Illinois, and has held such office to the present day. 

That during the time in which said George W. English has acted 


| standing as to time before the discussion begins. 


the minority report. 


justice in the court of George W. English, judge as aforesaid. 

That said George W. English, as judge aforesaid, during his said 
term of office, at divers times and places, did, while serving as sald 
judge, seek from a large railroad corporation, to wit, the Missouri 
Pacific Railroad Co., which had large trackage in said eastern district 
of Illinois, the appointment of his son, George W. English, jr., 
attorney for said railroad. 

All to the scandal.and disrepute of said court and the administra- 
tion of justice therein. 

Wherefore, the sald George W. English was and is guilty of mis- 
behavior as such judge and of a misdemeanor in office. 


Mr. GRAHAM. 


as 


Mr. Speaker, I would like to have an under- 
I have con- 
ferred with the minority of the committee, those who present 
the minority report, and it was suggested that four hours a 
side with the time under the control of myself for the majority 
report and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bowtrne] for 
I think we might be able thoroughly and 
efficiently to get through with the discussion in three hours on 
a side. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I should like to make this as a countersuggestion: That this 
debate run on to-day, and let us see when adjournment time 
comes this afternoon where we are, and that we do not fix at 
this time a limit on debate, but with the experience we will 
have to-day take up that matter and determine to-morrow in 


as such United States district judge, he, the said George W. English, | the event that we do not finish to-day. 
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Mr. GRATTAM. Well, T will interpose no objection to that 
suggestion, providing the time is given out on that side by the 
gventleman from Alabama [Mr. BowLine] aml on this side by 
myself, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, a lumber of gentlemen on this side of the House who 
ure in favor of the adoption of this resolution have indicated 
to me they wanted to speak to the resolution and want time. 
Has the chairman any suggestion to make in regard to that 
situation ? 

Mr. GRAUIAM. Well, with the understanding that the time 
is under the control of each side; otherwise we would be con- 
fronted by the rule that whefever a man was recognized he 
would be recognized for an hour. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. May I suggest to the chairman, 
provided an assurance be given to the gentlemen on this side 
that would make it clear to them that they would have equal 
opportunity in a division of the time between those in favor of 
the resolution and those against it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think that is true. This is not a political 
case or one in which polities should enter. It is not one in 
which sides should be recognized for the majority and minor- 
ity, and everybody ought to have an opportunity to express 
himself fairly on this question. I am perfectly willing to say 
that of the time allotted to me IT shall confer with my friend 
from Texas [Mr. SUMNERS] and see that the time is fairly used 
ly all desiring to speak. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Reserving further the right to 
object, Mr. Speaker, at the suggestion of those interested in 
securing time on this bill, I may say there are now pending 
requests for time, and as I understand from the gentleman’s 
statement that fact is taken into consideration by the chair- 
man in the statement he has made in relation to the equitable 
division of the time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that during to-day the debate be equally 
divided between the affirmative and the negative, and that he 
control one-half of the time and the other half be controlled 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bow Line]. Is there 
objection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CRISP. This is a grave and important matter. For- 
tunately, the House never has had occasion often to try these 
impeachment proceedings, and I think it would be well to have 
an understanding of the parliamentary procedure. Under 
clause 6 of Rule XVI when the House is called upon to vote 
upon a resolution containing substantive propositions, at the 
request of a Member it is divisible and the House can vote on 
each distinet proposition separately. My inquiry is, Will it 
not be the right of the House to have a separate vote on each 
of these five articles of impeachment if a demand be made for 
a separate vote? 

The SPEAKER: The Chair is clearly of that opinion if 
the demand is made for a separate vote. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I agree with the gentleman that this is a 
most important question: but we are not sitting on the final 
trial of this gentleman but more in the nature of a grand 
inquest, which will present accusations which will be tried, 
and the sole power to try them is vested in the Senate. How 
much time does the gentleman from Texas wish? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is impossible, Mr. Speaker, to 
know at this time how much it will take to cover the outlines 
of the situation. At this time I would ask for 30 minutes. 

Mr. GRAIIAM. Mr. Speaker, I assign to the gentleman from 
Texas 380 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. 
for 80 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, I believe that each member of the special committee, 
each member of the Committee on the Judiciary, and each 
Member of the House appreciates the solemn responsibility 
which rests upon the membership of this House at this time. 
Not only is the official place of an individual involved, but of 
necessity there is involved the question of the standard of 
official and personal conduct approved by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, in which body resides all the power of the people 
in the first instance to control the great body of the Federal 
judiciary of the Nation. 

The action of the House in regard to this particular matter 
will establish a precedent which will not only influence, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, the judges en the Federal bench, 
but will influence the determination of other Houses, other Con- 
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gresses, in determining whether or not Federal judges shall 
he permitted to do those things which it is insisted have been 
established by testimony that Judge George W. English, Fed- 
eral judge for the eastern district of Illinois, has been guiliy of, 

It is not my purpose, gentlemen, at this time to cover in 
detail the evidence in this case, but I do hope to render to 
this House the assistance which will accrue to the House, 
if the House shall early in the proceedings get the picture 
which the gentlemen got who were charged in the first in- 
stance with the responsibility of making this investigation, 

Covering the high points of this proceeding up to this time, 
it will be recalled that something more than a year ago com- 
plaint was brought to the House in regard to the conduct of 
Judge George W. English. Part of the basis of ihat complaint 
went directly to the Committee on the Judiciary of the House, 
and part of it to the Committee on Rules. By surrender on the 
part of the Rules Committee, the matter was consolidated in 
the Judiciary Committee of the House. It became the duty of 
the Judiciary Committee of the House to make a preliminary 
examination and to report back to the House. The Judiciary 
Committee of the House made that preliminary examination, 
and reported back to this House that in the judgment of that 
committee the matter should be investigated. The House, act- 
ing upon that report, and because we were approaching near 
the end of the session, created a special committee. That com- 
mittee went to the city of East St. Louis, summoned witnesses, 
and took testimony, and at that meeting the report was made 
which you gentlemen have examined—embraced in the first 
volume of the report of the testimony. 

That committee was composed of seven members. At the con- 
clusion of the investigation on the part of that committce six 
of those members were convinced that the conduct of Judge 
George W. English demanded the interposition of the constitu- 
tional powers of the House of Representatives. One member 
did not join in that report. He was unavoidably detained a 
part of the time away from the hearings. That report was 
made to this House by the special committee and by this House 
was referred to the full committee. The full committee took 
the matter under examination, and at the conclusion of its 
examination this majority report resulted. 

I was not present during the formation of that report, being 
detained on account of a severe attack of the flu, but it is my 
information from the record and from gentlemen here that of 
that committee of 23, as it is now constituted, all of ihe mem- 
bers thereof except 5 were in favor of impeachment. Three 
gentlemen have presented minority views and one gentleman of 
that committee has made a separate statement to the House. 
I have not been privileged to ascertain exactly the other de- 
termination. 

I crave the indulgence of the House, because I know this is 
all pretty dry, but I am doing my very best to give you the pic- 
ture as it has presented itself to me. 

That brings the proceedings with regard to this matter to 
this House on this day. The agencies of the House have dis- 
charged their duty and the responsibility comes here to-day. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the law of impeachment, but 
I will make a few general observations which I believe will 
not come under challenge. 

It is conceded, as I understand it—and if not conceded, it is 
a fact—that in order to justify an impeachment under the 
provisions of the Constitution with regard to high crimes and 
misdemeanors it is not necessary to establish that any indict- 
able offense has been committed. I assume that statement will 
not be challenged. 

It is rather interesting in the examination of the precedents 
to discover the wide range of cases and the wide range of 
circumstances under which impeachments have resulted. We 
might take, perhaps, a few minutes to examine the relation- 
ship of the power of the House and the place which impeach- 
ment holds as it is related to our plan and philosophy of 
government. 

Of course, it is understood that the process of impeachment 
was a part of the governmental system of this people long be- 
fore their ancestors came to this country. We get into con- 
siderable confusion when we conceive our system of govern- 
ment as having originated upon this continent. All the rights 
and the privileges under an unwritten Constitution were 
claimed by the American colonists long before any dispute 
arose between the American colonists and those who lived on 
the other side of the ocean—the privileges of Magna Charta, 
the Bill of Rights, the Petition of Rights, the Articles of Settle- 
ment, the acts of the long Parliament, all of them. They 
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claimed the protest which preceded the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was that the constitutional rights of the Colonies 
were being violated. 
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The Colonies went to war in order to preserve their rights | 
ynder that Constitution, and when they acquired their inde- | 
p »ndence it is not a remarkable thing that they wrote into their 
Constitution with regard to impeachment this provision of the | 
law of the House of Commons. It is called the law of Parlia- 
mont, but really it originated in the House of Commons, when | 
the House of Commons was the spokesman and agent of the 
people who were fighting their way to the right of control | 
against the tyranny of the kings. So when our Constitution 
was written it was provided therein that the people through 
their representatives could hail a public magistrate to the bar | 
of the Senate, there to answer for his offenses. 

I believe that the conception, and indirectly the philosophy | 
end place, of impeachment in our system is as clearly stated 
by Burke in the impeachment of Warren Hastings as can be 
found in the English language, and I beg leave to read very 
briefly from that statement. Speaking of impeachment Mr. | 
Burke said: | 

It is by this proeess that magistracy, which tries and controls all 
ether things, is itself tried and controlled, Other constitutions are 
satisfied with making good subjects; this is a security for good gov- 
ernors. It is by this tribunal that statesmen who abuse their power 
are accused by statesmen and tried by statesmen, not upon the niceties 
ef a narrow jurisprudence but upon the enlarged and solid principles 
of state morality. 


| 

' 

| 

Gentlemen, the question before this House is not whether 
this Federal judge in a single instance shall have done a thing 
for which he may be haled before a court but whether or 
not the course of the man’s conduct is violative of State and 
public morality. That is the big question here. 

With regard to the personnel of the two branches of Con- | 
gress, the Members of this branch each two years go back to | 
their constituents, who have the power of removal from office 
without cause assigned. Senators must go back also. There 
is the power of popular control at the ballot box. The chief 
of the executive branch of the Government, the President, | 
must go back to the body of the people each four years, and 
there is the power of removal without even a cause assigned: 
There is the power of the people to control and to insure gov- 
ernmental integrity in those two branches. But when you come 
to the judiciary branch of the Government and the only power 
of the people to control rests here in the body at the other 
end of the Capitol. The same governmental philosophy which | 
requires that there shall be integrity of conduct and a | 
proper exercise of judicial and governmental power in the judi- 
ciary branch of the Government applies there as here; the 
same obligation that rests here rests there, and the same gen- 
eral power of control of necessity must obtain. 

Let us examine the details of this case as briefly as pos- 
sible, because I do not want to take up too much of your time 
now. Let me give you a picture. Now, gentlemen, in order to 
understand this case you must have the conception that each 
of the incidents detailed by this record make up a part of 
the picture; they make up a part of a situation, and they go 
to test the fitness of Judge English to hold the position which 
he now holds. 

It is charged by the Judlciary Committee of the House that 
Judge George W. English has been guilty of high crimes and | 
misdemeanors in that he has exercised and been guilty of | 
tyranny on the bench. Now, gentlemen may say this is only 
one instanee or two instances, but these instances, which I be- 
lieve are put in detail in this record, are pictures of the soul 
of the man and are determinative of his fitness for the po- 
sition. 

I want to direct your special attention—and perhaps in that 
I can give you a somewhat general pieture—to the trans- 
actions ef Judge George W. English with regard to Karch, 
an attorney practicing at his bar and ex-United States district 
attorney. My distinguished colleagues who present minority 
views do not seem to be impressed by that conduct. In sub- 
stance these are the salient facts. On the day when the incident 
occurred Karch appeared in bebalf of certain individuals who 
were asking the right of trial by jury where constructive con- 
tempt had been eharged. I am going to state, as nearly as I 
can, all of the facts. I ean not yield for interruptions unless 
I misstate the facts, but if I do I would appreciate being 
interrupted, beeause I certainly have no purpose to do tliat. 
Judge English had announced privately and had announeed 
from the bench that he did not believe the defendants under 
those circumstances had the right of trial by jury and that 
that part of the act of Congress known as the Clayton Act 
eranting jury trial was unconstitutional. Kareh, so the judge 
says, had spoken in behalf of that right on that morning. 

Now, here is the picture. Here is the judge on the bench 
and here is the attorney at the bar. Judge English says he 
jooked down and he saw Karch looking at him up through 
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his eyebrows in a menacing sort of way. He said, in sub- 
stance, “Mr. Kareh, you have not any more business here; 


| get out.” I do not undertake to quote the exact language. 


No charge had been filed against him. The crime whieh 
Karch up to that time had been guilty of had been in asking 
for a right in behalf of his clients and a privilege in behalf of 
his clients that the Congress of the United States had said they 


| had the right to have. Karch says that Judge English said that 


a lawyer who would ask for a jury trial under circumstances 
of that sort evidenced a lack of confidence in the court, in- 
sulted the court, and was not ethical in his attitude. The judge 
did not like that. The judge on the bench said he was looking 


|} at him up through his eyebrows. The judge says he saw a 


revolver in Karch’s pocket. But nobody else saw it. Anyway, 
Judge English teld Karech to get out of the court room. Karch 
got up and said, “Il am standing on my constitutional "—and 


| that is as far as he got. The man on the bench said to the 


marshal, “Take him out.” The marshal got held of him and 
started to take him out. 

As he was being taken out of the court room, hustled out by 
the marshal, the judge on the bench engaged in a wordy 
brawl with him. He said in substance, “ Now, hereafter, when 
we meet we will meet not as judge to lawyer, but as man to 
man.” Karch replied, “You had better begin it now,” or 
words to that effect, and then the judge brought him back 
and without trial, without complaint, he struek his name from 
the roll of those who had the right to practice at that bar. 
This is not all. This is not the end of his pursuit of Kareh. 
After a while Karch began to send his friends to the judge, 


| because it was a judgment of death against Karch in so far 


as the right to practice his profession before that court was 
concerned. Karch sent men to see the judge, and finally he 
filed an application, I assume, for a mandamus before the 
cireuit court. Without pursuing those details further, it re- 
sulted in a suggestion to Karch that he was going the wrong 
way; finally a committee was appointed by Judge English of 
Judge Thomas, Judge Kramer, and another to investigate. 
There is one detail I have overlooked—no; I will come to that 
in a moment, and it is a very interesting one. ‘They deter- 
mined in favor of the restoration of Karch; the report was 
turned over to Thomas for delivery to Judge English. Judge 
inglish testifies he never saw it, but it is an interesting coin- 
cidence that a short time after Thomas got the report Karch 
was restored to his right to practice in that court, but how? 

As I remember, it is 180 miles from East St. Louis to where 
Judge Lindley held court regularly. Judge English reinstated 
Karch all right, but Karch soon learned that Judge English 
would not try any cases in which he was employed. 

Judge English offered as his excuse that he was so prejudiced 
against Kareh he was afraid he could not give justice to a 
litigant at his bar whom Karch represented. In that statement 
he confesses, it seems to me, his unfitness for judicial pesition. 

This disbarment occurred in 1922. As late as 1924, when 
Karch had a case, which, as I remember it, was to be tried at 
Cairo, a lawyer by the name of Webb being associated with 
him, Judge English heard that Karch was in the case, and he 
sent for Webb. Webb swore before the committee that Judge 
English said to him: 

I won't try a case in which that 
sents parties. 


I hate to quote that language, but that is in this record. 

That is a part of the picture, and you are going to be asked 
to-day by your judgment to underwrite that conduct and estab- 
lish it as a proper procedure and method of conduct on the part 
of the Federal judges, not only in the eastern district of Lli- 
nois but in every district of the Nation. 

Mr. KING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas, If I have misstated the facts, I 
yield. 

Mr. KING. I want to inquire whether Judge English, as 
the judge before whom he was tried, had any proof before him 
through years of association in the State legislature with Kareh 
as to whether he was a —— — — —— or not. [Laughiter.] 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. My friend asks a question. This 
is a solemn hour, gentlemen; a solemn hour for English, and a 
solemn hour for tke country. 

I have never heard it said with regard to rights under the 
Constitution of the Nation that any man clothed with authority 
and power has a right to do with regard to one citizen what he 
can not do with regard to any other, and whenever you cease 
to make effective the constitutional guaranties with reference 
to the worst man of the Nation, the best man is not safe. 
[Applause. } 

There is no evidence in this record that Karch was not a fit 
man, and if Karch was guilty by character or conduct which 
unfitted him to stand before that bar, the processes of the law 
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determine how he ought to have been proceeded with, and a 
judge on the bench who knows the law and who usurps the 
power of a fair and impartial committee has in his heart those 
elements of tyranny which when carried into effect constitute 
the highest crime and misdemeanor against a free people. 

That is not the only incident. That is one particular in- 
stance, and I will give you another that occurred along about 
the same time. 

The SPEAKER. 
expired, 


The time of the gentleman from Texas has 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I ask for time to conclude, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr, GRAHAM. IT yield the gentleman an additional one- 
half hour, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is not the only incident. A 


man by the name of Webb, a high-class attorney—you men who 
are lawyers and you men who are not lawyers get this—Webb 
had been out of the city of Hast St. Louis, where he practiced 
law. When he got back home he received information that a 
man incarcerated in the jail wanted to see him. Webb went 
to the jail to see this man. He inquired if there was any 
process under which he was held. He inquired of the custo- 
dian, the chief of police, who had him in control. He said there 
was none. Then what else did Webb do? Webb sent for the 
district attorney to ascertain if there was any process there. 
Hie told him there was none. His information was that the 
man had been tried three or four days before in the Federal 
court and had been discharged, and that he was being held 
there because of some telegrams that had been sent in by 
officers in other sections of the State. He then said he was 
going to file an application for a writ of habeas corpus, and the 
judge, against whom not one word appears in this record, dis- 
charged this man upon a writ of habeas corpus, the most sacred 
writ known to the whole system of government. [Applause.] 

This man on the bench, whom they say is not a tyrant on the 
bench, sent for Webb, whom he had known for a long, long, 
long time. I say, gentlemen, in the light of all human experi- 
ence, that any man fit to be a judge at least would have said 
to Mr. Webb, “ Explain this.” 

Now, gentlemen, he had Webb before the bar, and any man 
who would not have asked the attorney at his bar, a reputable 
man, how it happened, has that in his heart which would make 
him unfit to hold judicial power. I challenge anybody to dis- 
pute that statement. He said to him: 


Mr. Webb— 


I will not detail the lecture he gave 
victim of a judge’s crime, but he said: 

Mr. Webb, I don’t want to hear a word from you now; go off and 
write a statement and swear to it, and take all the time you want 


and bring it in here and I will consider it, and in the meantime you 
are disbarred. 


the man there, the 


Webb said that the judge said: 

You are disbarred, 

But the judge says he said: 

Your name is stricken from the roll of reputable attorneys. 


The only crime Webb had been guilty of was to file an ap- 
plication for a writ of habeas corpus in behalf of a man incar 
cerated whom those in custody of him had no charge against 
and who was discharged by regular judicial procedure. That 
was in the summer about the 15th of June, and Webb’s name 
according to the testimony of Judge English, remained stricke 
from the bar of that court until the November term of court, 
when it was restored, just at Christmas. 

Another incident touching upon the question of official 
tyranny. Gentlemen, if we want respect for the courts of this 
country, we have got to make the courts respectable. The 
reds can not do anything to hurt our courts; it is the man 
on the bench only who can destroy our courts. [Applause.] 

Now, they had trouble over there; they had a strike. It is 
charged in the majority report that Judge English unlawfully 
used the processes of his court to bring in State officials, to 
whom he administered a vile and abusive tirade. 

We sometimes say that we have a dual system of gdvern- 
ment with lines of cleavage appropriately and sharply drawn, 
with independent official responsibility lodged in the officials 
of each, but this judge on the Federal bench sent the processes 
of his court, his marshal, out to a number of officers, the sheriff, 
and prosecuting attorneys of three counties in southern Illinois, 
and brought them into his court room for what he called a 
conference. 

They came into the court room—he did not even speak to 
the men whom he knew personally among them, but he said 


to them, “ Sit there in the jury box. You take a seat in the 
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jury box,” and then he proceeds to give them, 
their statement, a most abusive talk. 

I do not know what the view of my friends back there is, 
but my position is that it was none of the business of the 
Federal judge to bring in State officers by the process of his 
court and undertake to lecture them. [Applause.] It was a 
usurpation of power intolerable in a Government like ours, 
If he can do that, why can not every other Federal judge do 
it. Then do you not reduce the position of State officers to 
vassalage, to the power and tyranny of Federal judges? ‘These 
are strange times, gentlemen. A few years ago such a usurpa- 
tion of power on the part of a Federal judge would have 
stirred the deepest indignation everywhere. Now we talk 
about the rights of the States, the independent sovereignty of 
the States, but in this Chamber gentlemen condone this illegal, 
tyrannical usurpation of power. 

In the minority report these words appear. Listen to them: 


A fair conclusion of all the evidence is that Judge English told the 
marshal to ask the State attorneys and the sheriffs for the three coun- 
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according to 


» ties mentioned to come to his court or office for a conference with him 


in regard to maintaining order. 

They came, but the record shows no summons issued. If subpenas 
had been issued, they would have been a matter of record and readily 
produced. They are not found in the record of the evidence, 


That is the statement made by my colleagues who are op- 
posed to impeachment. It ts made in the minority report. 
yvitnesses caine before our committee. 

Let us see what the sworn testimony is. 
page 67 of the record: 


I was called by summons. I do not remember now whether that was 
served by a resident or deputy United States marshal in Centralia or 
whether it was by a gentleman from East St. Louis; but the deputy 
United States marshal served it on me, as I remember. 


Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I wish the gentleman would wait 
for a moment. 
* Mr. HERSEY. On page &6 of the record, the testimony of 
Mr. House, the attorney where he was subpeenaed 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I wish gentlemen would not inter- 
rupt me. I have that citation here. Mr. House did testify. He 
was one of those who was summoned. I read from the tes- 
timony: 


How did you come to be in this court at that time? 

Mr. Housr. In response to a subpeena from the United States District 
Court for the Eastern District of Ilinois. * * * ‘The subpena 
called for 10 o'clock * * * the subpoena * * was read to me 
hy the deputy United States marshal, (1) was to appear as a witness 
in thé case of the People of the United States against, I think, Marion 
S. Gorley and Lester O. Baggett. 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. If I have misstated the testimony. 

Mr. WEAVDR. The indictment charges that no such case 
existed. It may have been a witness in some case. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But the gentleman has just stated 
in his report: 


Four 


Mr. Dew testified, 





A fair conclusion of all the evidence is that Judge English told the 
marshal to ask the State’s attorney and the sheriffs for the three 
counties mentioned to come to his court or offices for a conference with 
him in regard to maintaining order. They came, but the records show 
no summons issued. If subpenaes had been issued, they would have 
been a matter of record and readily produced. They are not found in 
the record of the evidence, 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WEAVER. Our position about the matter is that it is 
hazy in regard to how these officers were brought into court; 
that if any actual subpeenaes has been issued at the request 
of Judge English there would have been an official record, but 
they did not appear in this evidence. That is our statement. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. But the gentleman uses the words: 


A fair conclusion of all the evidence is that Judge English told the 
marshal to ask the State’s attorneys and the sheriffs of the three 
counties mentioned to come to his court or offices for a conference 
with him in regard to maintaining order, 


The gentleman states that there were no subpeenas issued— 
no service. That is the statement of the minority here. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, would my good friend yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I regret I can not. 

Mr. KING. Merely for information. I want to know what 
counties these men came from. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 


There are three counties very 
close. ; 
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Mr. KING. Are they in the vicinity of Herrin? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. About 50 miles away, I under- 

and. 

" Mr. MONTAGUE. One of them is 100 miles away. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. The gentleman will pardon me. 

Mr. YATES. It is merely to ask a question in respect to a 
statement that the gentleman has made. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. No. 1 would like to make a con- 
nected statement with regard to this matter, and then I will 
be very glad to yield later. 

Mr. YATES. There was a case on the docket of that name. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Thus far we have the testimony 
of Dew, whe said he was summoned by a United States marshal, 
and we have the testimony of House, who said the subpoena 
was read to him by a deputy United States marshal to appear 
as a witness in this case stated. In order to emphasize the 
matter, I asked him: 

liow were you summoned to appear? 

He answered: 

By subpena, with the seal of the United States court, served by a 
deputy United States marshal, called at my home at 11.30 o'clock at 
night, while I was away. He came with the subpeena and asked my 
wife where I was. He said he wanted to see me at 9 o'clock in the 
morning, 


Mr. Murray, another witness, was asked: 


How did you come to go or have to go to Judge English’s court 
that day? 

Mr. Mureay. I was away from my home in the afternoon, and on 
the night of that day I was advised by several messages that the 
United States marshal bad been there and wanted me; that he wantel 
me in court the next morning without fail. I came in on an early 
train, and the marshal served me. 


He was further asked: 


It was a process issued by the clerk of the court? 
Mr. Murray. Yes. 


Of course, Mr. Speaker, if the majority of the committee 
had been able to draw the conclusion from that testimony 
which the eminent gentlemen of the minority have drawn, we 
would agree with their findings, but the majority draw the 
conclusion that the judge on the bench issued processes out of 
a case, brought these men under the false pretense that they 
were to be used as witnesses in that case, put them in the jury 
box, and proceeded to lecture them as though they were a 
bunch of pickpockets. And yet it is said there is no evidence 
of tyranny here! 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Before the gentleman leaves that let 
me suggest one omission on the part of the gentleman, that 
the prosecuting attorney, Dew, swore he went to the clerk's 
office and collected fees for attendance. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I believe that is right. 

Mr. YATES. I understood the gentleman to make the state- 
ment, on page 86, Mr. House, one of the State’s attorneys sum. 
moned, a man of 17 years’ experience, said: 


There were some orders taken, as I recall, in the case of the peopie 


of the United States v. Gourley & Daggett—some orders affecting those 
men, 


I understood the gentleman to say there was Do such case on 
the docket? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I did not; I did not make that 
statement, 

Mr, HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question of 
fact? 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I will. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I notice on page 12 of the majerity report, 
which I believe the gentleman signed, he says: 


To appear before him in an imaginary ¢ase of “The United States 
against one Gourley and one Daggett,’ when in truth and fact no such 
case was then and there pending in said court, 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. I do not regard that as of im- 
portance whether or not the court picked out some case and 
issued a process, or whether or not there was no case on the 
docket, These men were not summoned to testify in that court 
in any case. It was an unlawful, tyrannical usurpation of 
power of a Federal judge exercised over the officials of the goy- 
ernment of a sovereign State. So much for that. I want to 
direct attention to another disclosure made by this record, which 
has impressed me as being of some importance. I am impressed 
that this record shows Judge English not only capable of the 
tyrannical exercise of power, but of manufacturing a defense. 
The Karch case has been referred to. Judge English swore that 
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he saw the butt of a revolver in Karch’s pocket before he or- 
dered him out of the court room and just before the disbarment 
of Karch. Nobody else saw the gun. Three lawyers, the com- 
mittee which examined in reference to the matter, were con- 
vineed Karch did not have any gua. Karch said he never had a 
gun in his life, and Judge English did not say a word about it 
at the time. 

The testimony all shows that Judge English had a very 
keen animosity toward Karch, especially at that time. He 
ordered him out of the court room. As a matter of common 
sense, of all known experience in such situations, is not the 
mind bound to conclude that if Judge English had seen Karch 
with a gun, he would have called it to the attention of the 
marshal? He would have had Karch disarmed, even if he 
had had no concern for his own safety. He would not have 
overlooked the opportunity to have the marshal take a gun 
off of this man whom he was disbarring and denouncing in 
open court. Certainly po sentiment of generosity deterred the 
judge. When Karch was at the bar of the court just before 
the sentence of disbarment, the judge, according to his own 
testimony, denounced Karch as a crook, and things of that sort. 
Do you not know that if at that time Karch had had a revolver 
in his pocket, as the judge swore he had previously seen at some 
stage of that proceeding, the judge would have said, “ Mr. 
Marshal, take that revolver off of that man.” He did not do 
that. Why? Is not the only logical conclusion that he did not 
do it because Judge English neither saw a gun nor thought he 
saw a gun on Karch in the court room that day. It is not only 
the matter of integrity of statement which is presented and of 
fairness to one over whom an officer has arbitrary power, but 
of integrity of testimony under oath. I hesitate to make these 
statements with regard to a man in high official position, but 
the duty incident to my position in this matter requires me to 
do it. I will pass now to the general relationship of Judge 
English. 

Judge English was judge on the bench. Judge Thomas was 
referee in bankruptcy. Judge English’s son, Thomas's kinfolk, 
and a group of their associates made up sort of a general 
organization. I can not go into the details of this transaction, 
Judge Thomas was referee in bankruptcy. 

The testimony in this case tends to show that Judge Thomas 
had all he could do to take care of his office. The evidence in 
this case shows that Judge Thomas and English were very, 
very intimate in their relationship. Judge English appointed 
Judge Thomas to various lucrative receiverships. The record 
in the cases themselves tends to show that the services of Judge 
Thomas in reference to them were requested by the parties in 
interest. But we have one particular receivership where the 
curtain is torn aside and you can see what really went on be- 
hind the scenes and how he happened to be appointed with 
regard to the Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co. The 
record shows that he was appointed first as attorney at $200 
a month. Then the limit of it was raised to $350 a month, and 
then he was given $500 a month additional as a sort of special 
counsel and adviser. Judge English upon his oath swore that 
the appointment was made at the earnest solicitation of the 
parties in interest. That testimony is found at page 590 of 
the record, and so it appears that way in so far as the record 
is concerned. 

It was at the earnest solicitation in so far as the record of 
the case made in Judge English’s court is concerned, but 
there was additional light shed on this matter which helps to 
reveal how it really came about that Judge Thomas was pull- 
ing down $850 per month on this receivership and $1,000 per 
month in another receivership. Judge Thomas got $10,000 for 
participating in Judge English’s court while a patent-right 
case was being tried. He was not a patent attorney. Patent 
attorneys were trying the case, but somebody thought it was 
worth $10,000 to have Thomas in the case. 

You will understand why a man by the name of Skye, who 
had been convicted before Judge English’s court for violating 
the prohibition law and was given five months in jail, why 
somehow or other it entered into Skye’s bootlegging mind to 
hire Thomas and fire Karch. You will understand how those 
things happened. Here is what Mr. Pope, one of the attorneys, 
testified in regard to how Judge Thomas got into this case with 
regard to which Judge English swore “At their special and 
urgent request I appointed Judge Thomas” (p. 590). 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentleman 30 minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Here is how that happened: The 
Alton Granite Co. was the concern in distress. The parties in 
interest applied to Judge English for a receivership. They 
wanted two men by the name of Sawyer and Allen to be re- 
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ceivers. The attorneys saw Judge English at his home at 
Urbana and presented the petition, and Judge English agreed 
with them that the order should be made. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield to the gentleman 10 additional 
minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Thomas was in town and Judge 
Thomas and Judge English were getting ready to go fishing the 
next day; and Thomas evidently was not just fishing for trout 
only. And somehow or other that night, after Judge English 
had meditated over it, he sent a message to the lawyers to hold 
the thing up until they could see him again. They came to see 
him again and Judge English suggested that he would like 
Judge Thomas to be employed as counsel for the receiver 
as a master in chancery, a personal representative of the judge. 
That is in this record, gentlemen, at page 876. Judge English 
sweurs that at the request and solicitation of these men this 
was done, but the lawyer in the case swears they were held up 
in the granting of the order by the judge in order to get 
Thomas appointed. Of course, Judge English had to explain 


that he was pretty busy. He had confidence in Judge Thomas, }. 


and he wanted somebody to help him. Two thousand four 
hundred dollars per year was egreed on as Judge Thomas’s 
compensation. A little later on they raised Judge Thomas's 
salary to $850 a month and made it retroactive. 

You can understand why in another case Judge Thomas was 
appointed associate receiver of a property at $1,000 a month, 
and of another at $1,000 a month. Judge Thomas was a handy 
man in that court. When this case of Keys, to which reference 
has been made, came up and Keys was convicted and given a 
fine and jail penalty Karch was representing him. But he 
discharged Karch and employed Judge Thomas. A motion was 
filed with Judge English to suspend execution on the jail fea- 
ture. Later, when this bootlegger appeared at the bar of the 
court for final action on this motion he did not even bring his 
lawyer with him. The only man that appeared there to help 
Keys out—and this is particularly interesting, too—was the 
assistant district attorney, who testified to Karch’s threats 
against Judge English. He appeared there, not to challenge 
or question the affidavits made by the physicians in regard to 
the physical condition of this defendant, who was trying to 
escape jail on account of physical condition, but he appeared 
there to let the judge know that, in his judgment, they were 
reputable doctors who had certified to this man’s condition; and 
by a queer coincidence he was the only living man at the time 
of the hearing in St. Louis whom Judge English claimed had 
told him that Karch had threatened the judge. The two others, 
Judge English testified had recently died. 

With this assistant district attorney's aid and with the 
judge on the bench Thomas was so certain how things would 
come out that he was not even present. Skye never went to 
a Thomas got a fee of $2,500, and when the committee was 
n St. Louis, Skye was running two drug stores. I am just 
covering some of the high points. 

This record not only shows the existence of a bankruptcy 

ring with an organization centering around the referee's office, 
extending on down even to an agency supplying bonds and 
auctioning the property of bankrupts, but this record shows 
that bankruptey funds were deposited and shifted around to 
he benefit of the judge himself and at least one member of 
his family. I will not go into the details of the creation of the 
five depositaries for bankruptcy funds in that district and 
the building up of funds here and there where Judge English 
or Judge Thomas had stock or were borrowing large sums 
of money or had relatives. It may be stated, however, that 
that was the custom with regard to those funds. I desire 
to call attention to one particular instance and only to that 
part of the testimony which is necessary to disclose the atti- 
tude and policy to which I have referred. 

The Union Trust Co. was represented by a Mr. Ackerman 
as a solicitor for deposits. At page 308 of the reeord he 
testified as to a certain negotiation between himself and 
Judge English with regard to deposit of bankruptcy funds 
and the employment of Farris English in the bank. He testi- 
fied, page 308, that Judge English said referring to Farris 
English: 


I want him to have a remunerative job; not to start at the bot- 
tom. * * * Now, we could not expect to put that boy ahead of 
Bomebody else and have bim draw a salary that he thinks he ought 
to have and what I wonld like for him to have, but there are bank- 
ruptey funds and things of that kind. We can increase those deposits 
aud in that way things would be wholly satisfactory both ways. 


As a result of the negotiation Farris English was employed 
in the bank, the deposits were increased, and the deposited 
bankruptcy funds were used by Farris English to increase his 
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compensation from the bank. It was during this employme: 
that Farris English began to receive 3 per cent on the bank. 
ruptey deposits in this bank (page 752 of the record) amount- 
ing in the aggregate during 11 or 12 months to some $2.7). 

Judge English denied knowledge of this arrangement, but i; 
worked out all right along the line of not putting Farris Ene- 
lish ahead of somebody else, and the bankruptcy funds took 
care of the situation. 

Judge English agrees substantially with Mr. Ackerman’s 
statement, except that after they had concluded the discussion 
or negotiation and Judge English had discovered that Acker- 
man was more interested in getting the deposits than in get- 
ting the son, Judge English quotes himself as saying, “ Put do 
not understand you are getting my boy with that proposition.”, 

I will quote the judge, page 592. This is what Judge Enclish 
testified he said on the occasion testified to by Mr. Ackerman: 


I do not want him [Farris] where his compensation is not suflicient 
for his maintenance, neither do I want him to go merely by a place 
being made for him, 


He (Ackerman) said: 


“What about the increase in the deposits In the bank?” That {s 
what he was more interested in than that otber matter of employment. 
I said, “ Well, Id, I have told you that I expected to make your bank 
the one depository in East St. Louis, and if your deposits do not in- 
crease thereby I will be badly deceived, but do not understand that 
you are getting my boy by that proposition.” That was the conversa- 
tion that Mr. Ackerman and I had. 


Judge English has another son, a lawyer. The attorney for 
the Missouri Pacific Railroad Co. died, and Judge English, the 
judge on the bench who had jurisdiction over this property, 
went across into St. Louis to see the general counsel of this com- 
pany, whom he testified he did not know, and he asked for the 
job for his boy. Gentlemen may think that is all right. He did 
not expect to get the position upon the established qualifications 
of his son for the service. The son did not go. It was the 
judge going to ask for the position from the general counse! of 
the railroad company concerning matters of which the judge 
had jurisdiction. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. One other incident, gentlemen. 
Over in Centralia was another bank that was a depository of 
the Federal Government for bankruptcy funds. Judge English 
had in that bank when the committee examined him with regard 
to this matter an indebtedness unsecured of $17,200. Upon that 
loan he was paying interest at a rate which was 1 per cent 
less than that charged the ordinary customer. 

I submit this, gentlemen—although I have not the time to 
discuss all the details—that the record in that case clearly 
demonstrates that Judge English would not have been granted, 
as a matter of safe banking, a loan of $5,000 but for the fact 
that he was the Federal judge and had control of bankruptcy 
funds. 

Now, gentlemen, I have not at all covered this case, but I 
hope I have helped. No one incident makes up the picture. 
I assume you have read the record in this case. Other gentle- 
men will discuss all of these matters in detail, and it may be 
that circumstances will develop under which it may seem 
to be my duty to discuss some of these matters more in detail. 

I have no interest in this matter. I hope I have no interest 
in this matter which is not common to every man here; but, 
gentlemen, when I consider the possibilities of this House of 
Representatives by its judgment establishing as a standard 
of official conduct to be permitted the standard of conduct 
established by Judge George W. English, I then am able to 
appreciate the tremendous importance of the case at bar. I 
thank you for your consideration. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. I wish the gentleman from Alabama would 
use some of his time now. _.” 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield one hour to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Hrcxry]. [Applause.] 

Mr. HICKEY. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, it is 
difficult to follow a speaker so gifted as my friend, the gentie- 
man from Texas [Mr. Scmners]. He is always interesting, 
always eloquent, and always seems to have a rich store of 
imagination from which to draw. Many of the things he has 
stressed in this case, [I am forced to say, have been drawn 
entirely from imagination. 

Before I go into a discussion of the evidence I think it might 
be well to refer to the origin of this case and point out its in- 
fluence upon the members of the subcommittee who investi- 
gated it. I wish to say that I have the highest regard for 
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the members of the snbcommittee. Unquestionably, they were 
actuated by the highest motives, That does not, however, pre- 
clude possibility of error. This case was instituted by one of 
the most powerful newspapers of the Nation, the Post-Dispatch 
of St. Louis. The Post-Dispatch presented the charges to the 
centleman from Missouri |[Mr. Hawes], and he brought them 
to the attention of the House. 
A joint resolution was subsequently passed by the House and 
Senate, authorizing the taking of testimony during the vaca- 
tion period of 1925. The subcommittee of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee went to Kast St. Louis for the purpose of taking testi- 
mony. When they reached St. Louis, what did they find? 
Officials of the Post-Dispatch were on the job with an attorney, 
and they remained with the committee members during the 
entire proceeding. The Post-Dispatch assumed charge of the 
proceedings, furnished most of the testimony, advised the sub- 
committee on the legal angles, and became the real prosecutor 
in the ease. Unconsciously, in my judgment. members of the | 
subcommittee were unduly influenced by this contact with and 
attitude of the Post-Dispatch. 
Now. we all have a mental picture of what a judge should 
be. We would have in our ideal jurist the quintessence of 
patience, open-mindedness, learning, and sagacity, and he 
would be of capacity sufficient to handle the vital matters that 
daily press for attention. 
But we all know that many jurists do not measure up to 
the ideal. This is life. 
Litigation is extremely heavy in this country; the average 
judge, as you know, is everlastingly confronted with many 
perplexing and vexing problems. My distinguished friend from 
Texas has painted verbal pictures in an effort to present con- | 
ditions in the court of Judge English. I want for a moment 
to call your attention to this man now before the House and 
cite some of his duties, some of the things he has been obliged 
to meet in connection with these duties. 
Judge English, as far as the record discloses, is a man of 
more than ordinary ability, From the time of his appointment 
until this proceeding was instituted, he had disposed in his 
court of approximately 6,500 cases. In addition to that num- 
ber, there were many bankruptcy cases that came before him; 
consequently, in passing upon the questions involved in this 
case, | want you to take into account the volume of business 
that this man handled and handled efficiently. He disposed of 
something like 3,300 criminal cases and from 3,200 to 3,500 
civil cases, 
They brought to the bar of this House, from this great | 
number of cases, only two complaints. And let me say in pass- 
ing that during the seven years I have been a Member of the 
ilonse I have become firmly convinced that this body is the 
fairest forum in all the world. [Applause.] So, when I re- 
view evidence in the record during the brief time allotted 
to me, I have every confidence it will be given fair considera- 
tion. That is all we want, nothing more. 
There is no complaint in this record by a bar association 
or by lawyers, excepting Webb and Karch, and this notwith- 
standing his wide range of judicial activities, including trials 
in New York, Chicago, and other districts. Of all the litigants | 
who came to the court of Judge English, numbering more 
than 6,500, in addition to the bankruptcy cases, not a single 
person is here to-day to register complaint against him. Is | 
not this a remarkable record? The only complaints on this 
record are those of two lawyers and the Post-Dispatch, along 
with the complaints of county officers, who were summoned | 
before him for the sole purpose of securing help to maintain | 
law and order. 
{ will endeavor to cover the points developed by the able 
gentleman from Texas. I will take them up in their order. | 
The first proposition concerns the disbarment of Mr. Webb. 
I agree with Mr. SuMNeRs that a lawyer has a vested right in 
his profession ; that he ought not to be disbarred without hear- 
ing and without trial; that he should be given every oppor- | 
tunity to present his defense to the court when complaint is | 
made against him; but I further believe that a lawyer is an | 
officer of the court and that the duty rests upén him to uphold | 
the law just as much as such duty rests upon the court. 

Let us now take this Webb case and get away from tears and 




























































up Johnny,” a notorious criminal. Everything I say in connec- 


fact is to be found in the record at page 45. Webb had received 
this notice from this unknown source to the effect that a 
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criminal was being held by the Federal court and was in the 
custody of the chief of police of East St. Louis. This criminal 
went under the name of * Dressed-up Johnny.” His true name 
was Johnny Gardner. So far as the record discloses, he had 
many chapters of crime to his credit. He resembled in numer- 
ous Ways the famous criminal in Connecticut, Gerald Chapman, 
who has made such a desperate fight for life, this in the face 
of his disregard for the life of a fellow. 

This man, Johnny Gardner, was on trial in Judge Eneglish’s 
court charged with the robbery of a post office. That is the 
undisputed evidence. One of his confederates had indicated 
he would be a witness against Gardner in the trial, but for 
some mysterious reason when the ¢ase came up the confed- 
erate refused to testify. Thus it became the duty of the judge, 
for lack of evidence, to order the discharge of this criminal. 
The court remanded him to the custody of the United States 
marshal, who delivered him to the chief of police of East St. 
Louis. The reason, and I presume the controlling reason, why 
tnglish did not discharge this man when the evidence 
failed was because he had telegrams from differ@ént civil au- 
thorities asking that he retain him in custody until they eould 
take him in hand. There is no dispute on this seore. This 
man Webb came home from the trial, went to his office, and 
there received a message that some one at Peoria wanted him 
to secure the discharge of the Federal prisoner. He also was 
advised by the chief of police of East St. Louis of requests 
from Chicago and Peoria to hold the man. Of course, he was 
fully cognizant of the trial in Judge English’s court and was 
a Federal prisoner. His conduct in securing his release was, 
to say the least, sharp practice. 

Now, considering the high standard of a judge, let us econ- 
sider the high standard of a lawyer. If any member of the 
Congress should be asked to secure the release of a notorious 
criminal, would he, without complete investigation, proceed by 
habeas corpus to effect the release of this man, the criminal? 
It is unthinkable. The conduct of Mr. Webb was reprehensible, 
Webb knew he was employed by a confederate of the prisoner. 
This is clear. He secured the man’s release. Then what did 
the man do? He immediately attempted to rob a bank, was 
caught, tried, and is now in the penitentiary. This is the 
character for whom my friends plead. 

Do you not think it was the duty of Judge English to in- 
vestigate the conduct of Webb? It would seem to me Judge 
English would have been remiss in his duty had he not made 
I may say, too, before I leave this matter, 
that after Mr. Webb had been brought before the bar he told 
the judge when the latter asked him to file an answer that he 
realized the proceedings were in order and that he would file 
an answer in the course of a few days. 

In my opinion, the reason Webb delayed filing answer was 
because he was at loss how to explain his conduct. If he had 
filed an answer that morning, it is my opinion the court would 
have permitted him to remain a member of the bar. 

Let us now come to the case of Karch, another case that the 
gentleman from Texas emphasizes, and I crave the attention 
of the House to this matter. In dealing with this case it is 


| essential that we consider the summoning of the county officers. 


I think the Karch case and that of the county officers are 
closely related. 

There was a big railroad strike in southern Illinois, 
strike of the shopmen. 


the 
Nearly 1,200 railroad men were out, 
along with S00 miners. <A very lawless condition existed. 
bitter. Many people, according to the 
record, were armed. This situation existed only a few miles 
from Herrin, where a great massacre had occurred 10 days 
before. The railroad companies applied to Judge English for 


| an injunction in order to guard property, to protect life, and 


to keep the roads open so the mails could be carried. The 
civil officers, and especially the sheriffs, had appointed strikers 
One man had been killed. Through thorough in- 
vestigation, the judge learned of the crisis. 

He dispatched his marshal to the scene. These are all facts 
of record. A terrible condition prevailed. So Judge English 
called these civil officers into consultation with respect to main- 
taining law and order. 

I will take your time for a moment to read a brief excerpt 
from the testimony of one of the district attorneys who was 


sobs and florid rhetoric. What do we find? Webb himself present at that time as evidence that there was no arbitrary 
Says he came home; he had been trying a case in one of the | conduct on the part of the judge; to show that his purpose was 


State courts, and he found a notice on his desk from an un- | to protect life and property and to maintain order, and nothing 
known source asking him to secure the release of “ Dressed- | 


more. Gentlemen, if you vote impeachment of this man, simply 
because he had a compelling desire to maintain law and order, 


tion with this I take from the record, and this statement of | it will be the first time in history that such action has 


! 


been taken on such grounds. I want to read a brief excerpt 
from the testimony of State’s Attorney Murray, one of the 
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conty officers and a witness for the prosecution. 


what he has to say. This is from page 93 of the record: 
Mr. Muanay. Well, I tried not to remember anytbing that happened 
there as much as T could, and the thing got out of my nremory pretty 


well, but yesterday I refreshed my memory somewhat by reading an 


article that appeared in the paper—I think {tt was the same day or the 
next day. Ife stated at the outset that be had called us in to have a 
fieart-to-beart talk with us. I remember that. 

Mr. STOBLS. Did the gentleman finish reading the para- 


graph, all the conversation? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will say it is not my purpose to read the 
entire record, If the gentleman wants to read it he is at 
liberty to do so, 


Mr. STOBBS. Does the gentleman think it quite fair to 


give the substance and not give the whole of the conversation? | that the judge said he would send the jurors to jail should 
1 


Mr. HICKEY. The language speaks for itself. Now, I wii 


eontinue with what Murray said: 

Well, he said something about those men who were involved in the 
fhooting of this necro by some fellows who had been deputized by 
the shorif of Clinton County. On the night before this occurrence 
it seemed they had been appointed special officers for the village of 
Wamace to see that people carrying-concealed weapons or weapons were 
apprehended, and it seemed that they confiscated the weapons and 
arrested them, and that those men were endeavoring to do that when 
they became involved in the kiliing of this negro. 


That is from page 95. This gives you some notion of the 
Rituation that existed in that country. A great strike was on. 
Property was being destroyed, a man had been killed, and all 
of this was charged to the manner in which civil officers were 
handling the situation. 

Applications were made for the arrest of persons charged 
with contempt, for the violation of the injunction issued by 
Judge English. More than 500 persons were cited to appear 
before the court. Mr. Karch appeared for the most of these 
contemnors and asked for a jury. The question of their right 
to a jury was in dispute. Judges and lawyers from all see- 
tions held different opinions. Judge English told Mr. Karch 
that he was in doubt as to their right to a jury. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman kindly repeat that? 

Mr. HICKEY. He said he would grant jury trials to all who 
applied for it. However, he denied a jury in not a single case 
of the 500 who had applied. The court had a very heavy 
calendar. I suppose he was naturally disturbed to find so 
many applications. It would be next to impossible for him to 
pass upon so many jury cases. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. No; I decline to yield at this time. There 
had been some feeling between Karch and the court growing 
out of transactions that occurred covering a period of years. 
The United States district attorney or the assistant district 
attorney and others had reported to Judge English that Mr. 
Karch had made a statement that the judge should be killed; 
ihat a criminal, a client of Mr. Karch, had threatened to kill 
Judge English, but through the influence of Mr. Karch he had 
induced the man to take no action. He said he never would 
do it again. These matters had been brought to the attention 
of the judge. 

On the particular day when the disbarment occurred Mr. 
Karch and a lawyer named Moran, of Ottawa, LIL, appeared 
before the court, asking for juries in contempt cases, notwith- 
standing the fact it was an equity term and not a preper time 
to ask for a jury. In all Federal courts there is an arraignment 
day, and on this day one who enters a plea of not guilty goes 
at once on the jury calendar, es a matter of course. Mr. 
Karch knew this, and yet he appeared and filed a written mo- 
tion asking for a jury in these cases and made a lengthy 
argument. After the court had granted his client a jury he 
took his seat at some distance from the bench. 

Hie and his associate began to talk and created sufficient 
noise to annoy the court. He also laughed frequently. I pre- 
sume this was an effort to tantalize and aggravate the court. 
That is the only conclusion one could draw. Surely this was 
gross misconduct by Karch. It may be possible that in this 
iustance the court acted hastily. However, this was a judicial 
matter, and in every impeachment trial in this country it has 
been held by the Senate that such an action was not im- 
peachable. In the Swayne case, for instance, it was so held. 
There were several similar cases, and the Senate decided in 
,each case that the matter was not impeachable, on the ground 
‘gt was of a judicial character and error of judgment was not 
ground for impeachment. 

Should this House proceed to investigate all the judicial 
acts of our Federal judges, such as the actions in question, we 
would never adjourn. If Mr. Karch was dissatisfied with the 


| on the part of Karch, but recommended that he be restored to 


' whether the gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNers] touched 
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ruling, he had the right of appeal. After the disbarment took 
place a committee of reputable lawyers, namely, Mr. Thomas, 
Judge Kramer, and Mr. Baxter, was named to investigaje 
Judge Kramer was chairman of the local bar association anq 
at one time was president of the State bar association. This 
committee investigated the case fully and reported misconduct 
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practice. Finally, the court took affirmative action on this 
recommendation. 
There is another angle to this case, and I do not know 


upon it or not. I refer to the conduct of the court toward a 
lawyer named Ely. Mr. Ely was examining a jury in a crimi- 
nal case upon their voir dire. Ely states the court objected to 
some of the questions he propounded to the jurors. It is said 


they decide contrary to his charge if he charged upon the 
evidence. The judge avers that he never made such a state- 
ment. He says further that he never charged orally on the 
evidence since he has been on the Federal bench. I may say 


mitted to charge on the evidence that it is my understanding 
that in Illinois the charge always is in writing. Judge English 
was an Illinois lawyer and naturally continued to observe the 
practice of his State. On that point I call attention to the 
testimony of Mr. Burnside. Mr. Burnside was United States 
district attorney who had charge of the case. He testified that 
no such language was used by the court to his recollection, 
That is fonnd on page 790 of the hearings. Mr. Speaker, I 
notice that the chairman of the committee [Mr. Granam] is 
looking for the testimony. You will find on page 790 of the 
record that Mr. Burnside said under oath that to his recollec- 
tion he did not recall that the judge made such a statement. 
Mr. LEA of California, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 
Mr. LEA of California. I notice on page 27 of the minority 
report it is stated that Judge English states that he does not 
recall the instance. Did he state that or did he deny that he 
made the statement? 
Mr. HICKEY. My recollection of the testimony is that he 
denied ever making the statement, although it may be that he 
did not recall making the statement. My best recollection of 
the testimony is that he denied making the statement. 
Mr. FAIRCHILD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 
Mr. FAIRCHILD. With reference to pages 93 and 94 of the 
record, where Judge English is charged with using profanity 
and vulgar language, is there any testimony contradicting that 
in the record? 
Mr. HICKEY. There is very positive testimony contradict- 


ng it. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman please call attention 
to it? Is there anywhere a denial of that use of vulgarity on 
the part of Judge English? 
Mr. HICKEY. Judge English said that he never used the 
name of God in vain in his life—that he possibly may have 
used the word “damn,” but that was the extent of his pro- 
fanity. Somewhere in the record when this matter was under 
investigation the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MicHENerR], 
a member of the subcommittee, asked one of the officers 
if he recollected the use of profane language at the time 
those civil officers were before the cotrt, and this particular 
man—lI do not happen to have his testimony available—stated 
that he heard no such language, and he was one of the civil 
officers before the court. 

Mr. KING. And it does not appear here, even if he did use 
the word “damn,” that be used it in open court, does it? 

Mr. HICKEY. Not so far as the record discloses. The 
enemies of Judge English have stated that he did use such 
language and those who are friendly to Judge English state 
that he did not. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The witness whose testimony the gentle- 
man just quoted, Mr. Murray, says on page 94: 


He used the words “—— — -—- ——,” “ 09 ep: em i 
and so forth. 


Mr. HICKEY. Where does the gentleman find that? 
Mr. GRAHAM. On page 94 of the record. That is the gen- 
tleman’s witness. 
Mr. HICKEY. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He is 
not the gentleman’s witness. He is a witness of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. The gentleman brought him before the 
committee. I took the testimony most unfavorable to the re- 
spondent to present to this House. I knew the charge was 
groundless and so I wanted to show I was correct, 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman parden me for a mo- 
ment? I did not mean to say that he was the gentleman's 
witness, but merely te say that it was his testimony which the 
ventleman quoted to show that nothing improper had taken 
ae HICKEY. I quoted his testimony to show that Judge 
English did not abuse those civil officers when they came before 
him, but that he asked them to join him in maintaining law 
and order. That is why I quoted that testimony. Of course, 
the enemies of Judge English have made charges that he used 
vulgar language. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mz. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. I decline to yield; I have not the time. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman from Indiana in- 
dulge me for a moment? The record to which we are now 
referring goes further than a mere charge of using vulgar lan- 
cuage. It is the testimony that when he brought these officers 
before him, in his lecture of the officers he used vulgar and 
profane language. 

Mr. HICKEY. We come next to the question of bankruptcy, 
but in passing I will say to my friend from New York [Mr, 
FaircuiLp] that there is a conflict of testimony upon the ques- 
tion of whether Judge English used profane language or not, 
but the extent of his profane language, even from the lips of 
his enemies, is that he used the word “damn” and some other 
offensive terms that could hardly be called profanity. I would 
say that it was vulgarity, rather than profanity. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Is it not perfectly proper for Judge English to 
address these officers and converse with them in their native 
tongue? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HICKEY. I may say, in answer to the distinguished 
gentleman from Illinois, there is much evidence in the record 
to indicate that civil officers were not overly choice of languag 
down along the Mississippi River. 

Mr. DYER. Well 

Mr. HICKEY. I yield to my friend. 

Mr. DYER. Surely the gentleman does not mean the west 
side of the river? 
Mr. HICKEY. 

Webb. reside. 

Mr. GRAHAM. He means Mr. Krinoa’s side. 

Mr. HICKEY. This is a rough district, and there is evidence 
in the record, I admit, they were rough fellows. I think one 
witness, I have forgotten his name, the chief of police of East 
St. Louis, spoke of some men from one of the counties and 
made the statement they all carried firearms; that it was the 
custom down there to carry firearms. They wanted to be ready 
for action if it were necessary and a fight was in the offing. 

Now I come to the question of the bankruptcy proposition. 
Mr. SuMNeRS seemed to emphasize that and I want to say 
a few words about it. They charge in this record or in their 
specification of charges that English should be impeached 
because he appointed one referee, and then they charge that 
he should be impeached because he appointed Thomas. Let 
me tell the Members of the House that, from the time the 
bankruptcy law was passed down to the day that Judge Eng- 
lish was appointed, there never bad been but one referee in 
this district. And yet they ask you to impeach him for that. 
I further want to call your attention to the fact that under 
the judge’s act of 1922 an associate judge was appointed for 
that district, Judge Lindley, a high-grade man, an able man, 
and from the time of his appointment down to this hour there 
never has been a change in respect to the number of referees. 
Judge Thomas resigned in January, 1925, and Judge English 
appointed, with the consent of Judge Lindley, the ex-United 
States district attorney for that district, namely, Mr. Burn- 
side. Now, jast a word on this bankruptcy proposition, Under 
the law the administration of bankruptcy matters is under the 
jurisdiction of the Department of Justice. Every so often the 
investigators from the Department of Justice examine the 
reports of the referees. 

Every lawyer present here to-day fs also aware of the fact 
that in asset estates the trustee is selected by the creditors, 
and that the court has nothing to do with the selection of a 
trustee. Now, my friends, I want to call your attention to the 
complaint made against these banks which were selected as 
depositories, and in this connection I want to advise you that 
never before until Judge English was appointed did they have 
but one depository in this district. And yet they want to im- 
peach him for having but one referee. 

I want to call attention to the depositories. Understand 
this is a sparsely settled district. The largest city is the city 
of East St. Louis, and according to the last Federal census 
this city has a population of something like 66,000. So Judge 
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English concluded to designate several depositories. Te named 
the safest banks in the entire district, the Merchants Bank of 
Centralia, the Union Trust Co. of East St. Louis, the First 
National Bank of Carmi, and the First National Bank of 
Coulterville. These were well distributed over the district for 
the convenience of people who had business with the referce 
in bankruptcy. The Merchants State Bank of Centralia was 
capitalized at $100,000. It had deposits of $1,198,566.78. I 
take this from the Bankers’ Report wherein it is rated as a 
bank of high standing. 

The Union Trust Co., of East St. Louis, has a capital stock 
of $600,000, and it has deposits of $4,706.983.83, the most sub- 
stantial bank in that city, and yet they ask you to impeach 
this man because he named such banks as depositories. The 
First National Bank of Carmi is located in a very small town, 
and naturally its capital stock is not large, but it has $100,000 
of capital stock and its deposits are $687,230. The First Na- 
tional Bank of Coulterville, another depository, has a capital 
stock of $25,000 and deposits of $315,000. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. I am just curious to ascertain 
just why Judge English did not offer this man Thomas as a 
witness. 

Mr. HICKEY. The committee, as I understand—I do not 
know how true it is—the subcommittee, though Thomas was 
before it during the entire proceeding, neglected to call him. 
You can ask some member of the subcommittee why he was 
not called; do not ask me. They were the prosecutors in this 
ease out there, the investigators. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes, 

Mr. DOMINICK. Judge Thomas was not called by Judge 
English? 

Mr. HICKEY. No. He was not ealled by either side. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Judge English had opportunity to offer 
testimony, had he not? 

Mr. HICKEY. I suppose either side could have offered it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. He had opportunity to offer it? 

Mr, HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Myr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield to 
me? 

Mr. HICKEY. I yield to the gentleman from Arkansas. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Thomas was not in court at all the 
last day? He and English were joined together in these 
charges. Judge English did not call him, and he was not 
called. Judge English did not see fit to call him, and he was 
not called. 

Mr. BOWLING. This record shows that a motion was made 
by the subcommittee to call him, and it was not put for some 
reason. 

Mr. HICKEY. That is my information; that a member of 
the subcommittee requested that Judge Thomas be called, but 
the majority of the committee opposed it, and he was not 
called. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. HICKEY. I yield to the gentleman from Tllinois. 

Mr. YATES. This is in support of the gentleman's state- 
ment. On page 800 of the record Mr. Micnener sald: 


Mr. Micnuener, Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask counsel on either 
side a question. Mr, Dennis, as attorney representing the proponents 
of these charge, do you desire to call Mr, C. B. Thomas as a witness? 

Mr. Dennis. The reason why I do not is that I understand, in view 
of the investigation that we have learned has taken piace, that we 
would be endangering, probably, the Government's cause, if it bas a 
cause, against C. B. Thomas. For that reason I have refrained from 
calling Mr. Thomas, He could volunteer if he wanted to. 


It was not his action. 

Mr. HICKEY. That is very enlightening. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Will you state to the House whether 
or not any corrupt action is shown in the entire record? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that, 
in my opinion, there is none. I do not find any corrupt action 
in the entire record. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Did any litigant lose anything by 
reason of any corrupt action on the part of the judge? 

Mr. HICKEY. The record shows that no litigant In Judge 
English’s court ever received unfair treatment. The record also 
shows that in respect to bankruptcy matters they were investi- 
gated by the Department of Justice, and a report is in this 
record here by Plato Mountjoy that everything was done in the 
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handling of these estates that could reasonably be done; 
they were carefully and prudently handled. 
highly the referee. 


that | 
Ile commends 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 
Mr. HASTINGS. Is the gentleman from Indiana going to 


discuss the charge that was made by the majority and that 
was made by the gentleman from Texas {[Mr. SuMNeERs] to the 
effect that Judge English’s son received 3 per cent on certain 
deposits in certain banks belonging to bankrupt funds? 

Mr. HICKEY... I expect to if I have time. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I wanted to know if that is controverted. 
Was that controverted? 

Mr. HICKEY. I do not know what the gentleman means by 
controverted.” 

Mr. HASTINGS. Is it denied by the minority that Judge 
English’s son received 3 per cent on funds on deposit? 

Mr. HICKEY. That is a matter that sooner or later is to be 
gone into, There is not a particle of evidence in the record 
to show that Judge English ever knew of the ne 
that his son had with the bank with respect to salary. 

This is the situation, as I take it. This man was employed at 
$150 a month. That was initial salary. And, by the way, in 
passing I want to say that this young man is very capable and 
competent. I wish I had time to put in the Recorp what nu- 
merous persons have said about him. He worked in the 
Riggs National Bank here at one time, and worked in other 
banks. He took a course in the University of lilinois to pre- 
pare him for work of this kind. His initial salary was $150 a 
month, and three months afterwards it was raised to $200. 
Then he complained, and the head of the bonding department 
of the bank said to him: 


Why don't you come into our department and sell bonds and solicit 
deposits and things of that kind? If you do, we will pay you a com- 
mission on it. 


Ile did. 

Mr. TILLMAN rose. 

Mr. HICKEY. According to that arrangem 
the bonding department said: 


In connection with the deposits that you get we will consider the 
bankruptcy fund on deposit as a part of the money you bring the bank. 


So it was a salary arrangement. The officers of the bank— 
I think there are seven of them who testified—each and every 
man testified that this arrangement was never brought to the 
father’s attention. 
Mr. TILLMAN, 


. 


ent, the head of 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Arkansas, who has been standing for some little time. Then I 
will yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. TILLMAN. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rez] 
asked the question as to whether or not it had been proved that 
any litigant ever lost any money. 

Mr. HICKEY. I will not yield for an argument. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Is it not proved beyond question that 
Thomas's fees in the Alton Granite Co, case alone amounted to 
$43,000? 

Mr. HICKEY. The fees of Thomas in the different receiver- 
ship cases were based on the character of the work he did. 
You have a specification in here that Judge Thomas was ap- 
pointed by Judge English in the Chicago Fuel case, when as 
a matter of fact he was appointed by Judge Lindley. He was 
appointed on the recommendation of the lawyers in the case, 
and in nearly every case where this man was appointed receiver 
he was appointed on the recommendation of the lawyers. You 
can read the record, and you will find that in everything he 
did in these receivership cases he acted in good faith and in 
the interest of the properties. All told, there were three or 
four receiverships to which he was named by English, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas and Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota 
rose, 

The SPEAKER. 
whom? 


Does the gentleman yield; and if so, to 


Mr. HICKEY. I will yield first to the gentleman from 
Kansas. 
Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I see in the record that Miss 


Grace C. Thayer, who testified she was the stenographer of the 
referee in bankruptcy, Thomas, said she had often seen money 
paid by Thomas to Judge English. 

Mr. HICKEY. 1 will say to my friend from Kansas—and I 
do not yield any further, because the gentleman can speak in 
his own time—that the committee that preferred those charges 
did not consider this charge of enough consequence to even refer 
to it. 
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Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
would like to explain that. 
Mr. HICKEY. There are many things I would like to ex. 
plain had I the time. I will now yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. What action did Jndge English 
take when he ascertained that his son was getting a per- 
centage from Government funds in the bank in which the soy, 
was employed? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will say to my friend from Minnesota that 
he had severed his connection with the bank long before jj 
came to the attention of Judge English. My best recollection 
is that he had very little knowledge, or possibly no knowledge, 
of the subject until shortly before those proceedings were in- 
stituted. Bankruptey funds are not Government funds. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Does the gentleman believe the 
air can ever be properly cleared until Thomas testifies? 

Mr. HICKEY. I will say to my friend from New York that 
if I hud had charge of those proceedings, in the interest of fair 
play to everybody, in the interest of justice, I should have 
ealled Thomas to testify. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes; and this is the last time I shall yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman had done that, he would 
have incurred the danger of giving Mr. Thomas an immunity 
bath by calling him before the committee, and that is the 
proposition, I suppose, with which the committee was con- 
fronted. 

Mr. HICKEY. Of course, that is a debatable question. 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield for a final question? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Rep] asked 
a very vital question. That was whether any litigant or any- 
body had lost a dollar through this man’s transactions. 

Mr. HICKEY. I will answer no. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. HICKEY. I do not yield further, as I have only a few 
minutes remaining. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I am seeking information. 

Mr. HICKEY. I realize that, but the gentleman can get his 
information from the record which he has in his hand. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Of course, I can do that, but 
I thought the presentation of the case was for the purpose of 
giving information. 

Mr. HICKEY. If I can be given more time, I shall be 
very glad to answer any questions that any gentleman may 
propound. But it does seem to me from all of the facts in this 
case that this proceeding is not justified. We are all answer- 
able to our conscience for what we do here. It seems to me 
it would be a great injustice to the respondent and a great 
mistake on the part of the House to send this case to the 
Senate unless we are reasonably certain of misconduct in- 
volving moral turpitude. And I find nothing in the record 
to support such a contention. 

Those of you who have read the record of impeachment 
proceedings must know that in the history of the country but 
very few judges have been impeached. During the past 60 
years I think two is the number, one of whom, Judge Hum- 
phreys, was impeached during the Civil War for treason. 
He made no defense; he did not appear before the Senate; 
it was a period during which the feelings of people were 
aroused and possibly had he appeared in his own defense 
before the Senate he would not have received fair considera- 
tion. The case of Archbald is the other case, and he was 
guilty of gross dishonesty in office. On the other hand, the 
cases of Peck and Swayne failed in the Senate, and the charges 
against Swayne were of a gross nature as compared with tlie 
mistakes—and they are nothing more than mistakes—mere 
fly specks, in the record against this man. Several cases of 
disbarment were urged in the Swayne case to bring about his 
impeachment, but on each separate specification the Senate 
voted no. The same may be said of Judge Peck, another case 
tried before the Senate. Here again they urged impeachment 
because of certain disbarment cases. They failed. I am going 
to call your attention to one of those cases. A case had been 
tried before Judge Peck and a decision rendered adverse to 
certain litigants. It related to certain land leases, 

The judge had been severely criticized for the decision he 
had rendered and so he published in a paper of St. Louis a 
statement in defense of his decision. One-of the unsuccessful 
lawyers in the case answered the judge’s letter. He haled him 
before the court, disbarred him, sent him to prison and fined 


I thought probably the gentlemay 
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him. 1 believe that fs a correct statement. If not, I will be 
very glad te be corrected. The Senate in that case held that 
it was a judicial matter within the discretion of the judge 
what action he should take under all of the circumstances and 
if the decision was wrong the lawyer had his remedy; he could 
appeal. So there is not the least likelihood of the Karch 
eharge and the Webb charge being sustained in the Senate 
should this case go there, which I can not believe will happen 
as it is pot warranted by the evidence; and I wish to say, my 
friends, that in my opinion the judge did not act arbitrarily in 
the light of the evidence that is in this record. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion at 
that point? 

Mr. HICKEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. ‘The gentleman referred to the Peck case. 
There was one charge in that case, but it was not disbarment. 
It was a matter of committing a man for contempt, a totally 
different procedure. 

Mr. HICKEY. It was practically the same as in this case. 

Mr. GRAHAM. No: it was a commitment for contempt. 

Mr. HICKEY. And I will say te my friend from Pennsyl~ 
vania, he ean argue from his own point of view when he gets 
the floor. Reviewing all the record in this case, it does seem 
to me that Judge English has a record for efficiency mest 
praiseworthy, and is an upright, hard-working judge, with 
exceptional capacity for dispatching business and an honest 
desire te uphold the law. I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the 
committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two 
Jlouses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (EL R. 
9007) granting the consent of Congress to Harry E. Boyay to 
construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Missis- 
sippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, M11. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the repert of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill CH. R. 9599) granting the consent of Congress te the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed, 
without amendment, the bill (H. R. 4761) to amend section 9 
of the act of May 27, 1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for Putting 
in force, in reference to suits invelving Indian titles, the 
statutes of limitations of the State of Oklahoma, and providing 
for the United States to join in certain actions, and for making 
judgments binding on all parties, and for other purposes. 

ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. ANTHONY. Mr. Speaker, I present, for printing under 
the rule, conference report on the bill (H. R. 8917) making 
appropriations for the military and nonmilitary activities of 
the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, 
and for other purposes, 


IMPEACHMENT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Arkansas [Mr. TiLLMan]. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, criticism has been made of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch because it has permitted the use 
of its columns for the publication of facts and circumstances 
tending to bring about an investigation into the official and 
personal conduct of the respondent, Judge George W. English, 
of the eastern district of INinois. This journal devoted much 
space and spent considerable money in this investigation. I 
am unable to find that in doing so it was actuated by any 
improper motive. Indeed, I believe that it was inspired by a 
lofty purpose. It is an independent and a fearless sheet and 
the country would be blessed in a peculiar way if more of its 
treat papers would undertake and carry on crusades for the 
betterment of the public service and for the exposure of wrong- 
doing in high places. The New York World and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, valuable newspaper properties, were acquired, 
promoted, and conducted for many years by the great journal- 
ist, Joseph Pulitzer. He was foreign-born, came here a poor 
immigrant, but became a public-spirited, prominent, and nat- 
uralized American. He had a high conception of the work 
a newspaper should perform and requested his boys to con- 
tinue to publish the newspaper properties which he left them 
and to follow the course that he pursued in the conduct of 
these journals. I quote below one of his instructions or ideas 
as to how a paper should be conducted: 


| 
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1 know that my retirement will make no difference in its cardinal 
principles [the Post-Dispatch]; that it will always fight for progress 
and reform ; never tolerate injustice or corruption; always fight dema- 
gogues of all parties; never belong to any party; always oppose privi- 
leged classes and public plunderers; never lack sympathy with the 
poor; always remain deveted to the public welfare; never be satistied 
with merely printing news; always be drastically independent; never 
be afraid to attack wrong, whether by predatory plutocracy of preda- 
tory poverty. 


This sublime sentence approaches the level and dignity of 
one of the Ten Commandments. I shall always respect Pulitzer 
for the two paragraphs copied below which appeared in the 
speech he made to a great audience in Cooper Union on October 
31, 1876: 

I stand here to say that the war is over, and ft is time that it 
should be. To-day, when the South is wronged, I do not hesitate to 
enlist for it. The enemy of the Government is he who disgraces a 
position of public trust. 

The southern people belong to us, and we belong to them. Their 
interests are our interests; their rights should be our rights; their 
wrongs should be our wrongs. Their prosperity is our prosperity, We 
are one people, one country, and one Government; and whoever en- 
deavors to array one section against another and endeavors to make 
the union of all people impossible is a traitor to his country. 


The Post-Dispatch continued to publish charges against 
Judge English and during the latter part of the Sixty-eigzhth 
Congress, Hon. Harry Hawes, a brilliant Member of the House 
from St. Louis, conceived it to be his duty to call the attention 
of the House to the fact that editorials and various news items 
appearing in this paper contained charges of a very serious 
nature against Judge English, so he filed a resolution before 
Congress, suggesting an investigation. The House authorized 
a special committee to make the investigation after the ad- 
journment of the Sixty-eighth Congress, and this committee 
proceeded to . ‘ry out the instructions of the House. 

I heard every syllable that came from the witnesses intro- 
duced on both sides, and I joined with the majority of the 
members of this special committee, and with a majority of the 
full committee in recommending impeachment. I believe that 
the testimony taken altogether proves that Judge English is 
guilty of impeachable offenses. The Constitution provides that 
the Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 


All civii officers of the United States shall be removed from office on 
impeachment for and conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. 

The judges * * * shall hold their offices during good behavior. 


You will note that there is no limitation as to the nature or 
extent of the crimes, misdemeanors, and misbehaviors in office. 

The adjudicated cases of the Senate, State tribunals having 
jurisdiction over impeachment cases, and the English Parlia- 
ment all agree that an offense in order to be impeachable need 
not be indictable either at common law or under any statute. 
When the Constitution says that judges shall hold their offices 
during good behavior it means that as long as they behave 
themselves they can not be disturbed. If a judge is to hold his 
office during good behavior, when his behavior ceases to be good 
he can be impeached. This is the only way he can be removed. 
If he refuses to hold court, or dons the cap and bells of the 
clown or jester on the bench, walks the streets with dissolute 
companions, lives a corrupt and debauched life, is guilty of acts 
of tyranny, uses foul language from the bench, he may not be 
indicted for such offenses, yet the only way toe remove him is by 
impeachment. Certainly impeachment is a proper remedy in 
this kind of a case, It has been proven that Judge English did 
more serious things than these. 

It is true much of the evidence against this officer is cirenm- 
stantial. The law writers say that circumstantial evidence is 
legal evidence and is the proof of such facts and circumstances 
that tend to and do connect the individual charged with the 
offense charged, The strength of circumstantial testimony in 
this case, and this obtains in all cases depending upon circum- 
stantial evidence, lies in the fact that a large number of dam- 
aging facts against this official are proven and are independent 
of each other and occur in widely different places, but they all 
point with unerring certainty to unworthy, suspicions, and im- 
proper personal and official cunduct on the part of this judge. 
Personally, circumstantial evidence is more convincing to my 
mind than direct proof. Circumstances ordinarily can not lie, 
while witnesses do lie. 

With a party of my friends I slept one night several years 
ago on the banks of War Eagle, a fishing stream in my dis- 
trict. When we retired the river was clear and low, not a 
cloud was visible during the night, nor did a drop of rain fall 
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where we were. At daylight next morning the stream was 
muddy aud driftwood was floating down its rapidly moving 
current. Jt had risen 2 or 8 feet during the night. This was 
caused by what is termed a “head rise.” In other words, it 
had rained near the headwaters of the stream. Now, if a hun- 
dred ministers had sworn before our party that they had been 
stationed at intervals along that river, up to its very source, 
and that it had not rained a drop anywhere along that stream 
for the past two or three days, I would have disbelieved the 
ministers and would have believed the silent witness of the 
trwny, swollen stream, knowing that this circumstantial testi- 
mony was absolutely credible. 

Judge English might not be impeached, perhaps, for any one 
or two acts of misconduct, clearly proven, but when you con- 
sider them altogether it makes a case against him strong as 
proof of Holy Writ. The Senators who will try him if he is to 
be tried will undoubtedly convict him. 

I think I am not unreasonable when I look for exemplary 
conduct in our judges. Fortunately, the plain people of the 
country have great confidence in an officer occupying an ex- 
alted judicial position, That speaks well for the judiciary and 


speaks well for the people. Samuel judged Israel wisely and’ 


well, and we reverence him because of his record. Portia laid 
down the law to Shylock with proper judicial wisdom and 
dignity. We revere John Marshall and respect him not only 
for his wonderful legal ability but will never forget that he 
said that— 


the greatest curse an angry God can inflict upon a sinning and an 
erring people is an ignorant, corrupt, and dependent judiciary. 


A Federal judge appointed for life, provided with a good 
salary, should be an ideal man and officer. Because of his 
power, he should be generous to his foes and fair to the weak 
and the poor. He should be— 


one who softens the hard rigor of the laws, blunts their keen edge, and 
grinds their harpy claws. He who the sword of justice wields should 
be as holy as severe, 


Ile should be absolutely just, Justice should bend to neither 
side. A judge should be possessed of both honor, merey, and 
probity of mind. He should not take advantage of his regal 
power to punish his enemies or to oppress the weak. It has 
been written; 

Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it with rags, and a pigmy’s straw doth pierce it. 


This record shows that during the strike the wealthy rail- 
road corporations seemed to have no complaints against this 
Federal judge. The judicial frown, black as a thunder cloud, 
threatened only the penniless strikers, their defenders, and 
sympathizers. Prominent railroad lawyers are now of counsel 
for him, which is their right and his right. | Applause.] 

jeorge W. English had not had an extensive law practice. 
Upon the recommendation possibly of Mr. McAdoo, in a branch 
of whose department he was an official, and possibly at the 
request of a few labor leaders, he was placed on the Federal 
bench by one of the really great men of his day, Woodrow 
Wilson. It occurs to me that a lawyer bearing a commission 
from one of our greatest Presidents would have been much 
impressed by the appointment; that he would exert himself to 
make a record worthy of the distinguished scholar and states- 
man who thus favored him. Judge English did not seem to be 
greatly impressed by the occurrence. On cross-examination I 
put these questions to him: 


Mr. TILLMAN. You were appointed by Woodrow Wilson, were you 
not? 

Judge ENGLISH, Yes, sir. 

Mr, TiniLMAN. A man whom you and I much admired, one of our 
really big Presidents? Didn't you feel somewhat puffed up and pleased 
at receiving an appointment from such a distinguished President? 
Weren't you impressed with the importance and dignity of the position 
given you by him? 

Judge EncuisH. Was I puffed up? 

Mr. TILLMAN. Well, were you? 

Judge EnGiisH. I do not know. I do not think anyone can tell if 
he is puffed up. 

Mr. TILLMAN, A lawyer and a Federal judge appointed by Woodrow 
Wilson would naturally appreciate the dignity and importance of the 
place, would he not, and strive to do good work? 

Judge ENGLISH. I suppose he ought to feel the weight and responsi- 
bility. Because of his having been appointed by any particular indi- 
vidual President I do not think should enhance his pride to the office, 
however, 

My, LiLLMAN, You do not think so? 
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While I was still in my thirties the governor of my State 
appointed me to the district bench and I recall the effect that 
the appointment had upon me. I concluded that my persona! 
conduct ought to be above reproach and I endeavored to make 
it so. Prior to this appointment I was in the active practice of 
the law and had my share of enemies among the members of 
the bar, and I know that I exerted myself to be entirely fair, 
just, and courteous, particularly to my enemies, and in fact to 
all others. 

It never occurred to me that I should use my position to op- 
press or wrong anyone and I went out of my way, I think, to 
be agreeable to everyone, particularly to those whom I di 
not count as my friends. I indorse the principle that fortune, 
power, and station have great responsibilities and that men 
in office should be alive to the duties of protecting the humbje, 
the poor, and the unprotected. When knighthood was in 
flower, the feudal barons professed and practiced high devotion 
to this ideal. I can not understand how a Federal judge of 
the proper caliber and the right kind of a heart; with au- 
thority to send men to jail, to strip them of their property; 
with greater power than a king; in fact, can take advantage 
of his position, enjoying as he does immunity from attack 
and threaten and bluster and storm at litigants, witnesses, or 
attorneys; arm himself with a pistol, hurl epithets, challenges, 
and insults promiscuously at those whom he seeks to brow- 
beat and intimidate. 

Now, let me catalogue a few things which I consider at 
least misdemeanors committed by Judge English. He im- 
properly, offensively, tyrannically, and unlawfully disbarred 
Thomas W. Webb and Charles A. Karch without permitting 
either of them a trial or to be heard in his own defense. It 
is admitted by his counsel that he had no legal right to do 
this. 

While on the bench in the presence of a large audience, 
using angry, profane, and indecent language he arbitrarily 
and offensively abused and insulted Messrs. Dew, House, Mur- 
ray, State attorneys; Knies and Beasley, sheriffs; and Mayor 
Campbell, stating to them— 


that he did not give a ——, because he was not afraid of the 





Such chaste, clean, dignified verbiage! 


I don't know what you men’s politics are, whether you are Republi- 
cans or Democrats. I do not give a ——. 


A lofty, judicial sentiment, judicially expressed. He also 
said ! 

I will be if you are going to pass the buck to this court. 
I have power to call out a thousand men to enforce my injunctions, 


and if you do not cooperate, I will remove every one of you from 
office. ‘ 











Mark you, another Daniel, come to judgment. 

This judge improperly attempted to induce Judge Lindley, 
another Federal judge, to recognize and appoint his son, George 
W. English, jr., to receiverships and other appointments in con- 
sideration that he, Judge George W. English, would appoint to 
like positions a cousin of Judge Lindley. Judge Lindley 
promptly declined the invitation. 

Judge English forfeited his right to further service on the 
bench when he stated: 


I will not try any case where Mr. Karch appears as counsellor or 
attorney. I will not try any cases when that —— —— —— -— — 
appears as an attorney. 


The tenth grade should have been present to get a lesson in 
official deportment and to observe real official dignity, when 
the court delivered himself of this classic utterance. 

I call attention of the House to the fact that the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, having a circulation of 30,000 in the district 
over which Judge English presided, both editorially and in its 
news columns, published the most serious charges against this 
judge and yet he did not cite the editor or manager before him 
for contempt, did not bring suit against the paper, which is a 
solvent and wealthy one, but he did summon before him 
Michael L. Munie, who was a member of the editorial staff of 
the East St. Louis Daily Journal, and by abusive language in- 
timidated and threatened said Munie for publishing truthful 
facts and news in connection with the disbarment of Charles A. 
Kareh, He pursued the same course toward Joseph Maguire, 
editor of the Carbondale Free Press, and tyranically threat- 
ened Maguire with imprisonment for reprinting in his small 
paper an editorial from the Post-Dispatch. 

A judge should grace the bench. Was this judge gracing 
the bench while he daily uttered words as foul as a sewer, was 
guilty of vulgarity and gross improprieties in public and in 
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open court? Did he adorn the bench while denouncing and 
abusing officers and men in his court, using profane and in- 
decent language like the following : 


I do not give a ——. I am not afraid of the ——. I will 
be — __— if you are going to pass the buck in this court. If you 
do not keep your mouth shut, your wife will be a widow for a 








long, long time. I will not try a case with that ——- — — —— 
appearing #@ attorney. That —— -——- —— — — —— could not 
put it over #n me. I would kill him, ——- —— -———. 


All hail the spurred boot and the mailed fist judicially. 
Shades of John Marshall, Taney, Lamar, and the long line of 
departed jurists, who look down on us and pity us, and won- 
der if this is typical of modern judges or will be tolerated. 
| Applause. } 

I now come to more serious charges. It is proven beyond 
question that C. B. Thomas and this judge were very close in 
their personal and official relationships. Thomas was the cen- 
tral figure of the bankruptcy ring, complained of by the people 
of eastern Illinois. Thomas, through appointments made by 
Judge English, beggared many estates committed to his care, 
and his enormous fees arising out of his professional services 
amounting in the aggregate to forty or fifty thousand dollars 
per year were approved by Judge English and often fixed 
beforehand by the court. Judge English would appoint Thomas, 
fix his fee at so much per month, and the estate would not be 
settled for years, a large part of it, if not all of it, consumed by 
court cost and fees. Judge English approved improper and 
excessive charges in the way of fees for his referee, Thomas. 

The proof shows conclusively that this Federal judge caused 
to be placed in the bank at Centralia, Ill, $100,000 or more of 
pankruptey funds. Using his position as-a pursuasive in- 
fluence, it would seem he borrowed from the State bank at a 
very low rate of interest, less than borrowers generally were 
charged, $17,200, with no other security except his wife, neither 
of whom had any property except a home in East St. Louis. 

The conduct of Judge English, in vacation, in discharging 
from a jail sentence J. F. Skye, convicted of violating the liquor 
laws, has an ugly look. Skye had paid C. B. Thomas a fee of 
$2,500. Thomas himself, amicus curiw, high-priced lawyer, 
was not present in court when this action was taken. 

1 want to call the attention of the House to the testimony 
of Mrs. Grace Thayer. Mrs. Thayer was an unwilling witness 
and friendly to the respondent. She, duly subpoenaed, at first 
failed to appear before the subcommittee. She was taken away 
by one Mayberry, a party friendly to Thomas and Judge Eng- 
lish. She was taken by Mayberry to his father’s house in the 
country, Where she had never been before and where she stayed 
from Friday until Sunday. Mayberry was an employee in 
Thomas's office. 

Now, this woman testified that she saw Thomas divide a sum 
of money with English which two men paid him. She under- 
stood Thomas defended them before Judge English. She says 
these men had frequently been in Thomas's office. She under- 
stood this to be a fee, and these men handed Thomas a roll of 
bills and he at once handed Judge English half of the roll, 
Judge English flatly denies this. One or the other committed 
perjury. 

In weighing testimony the law books say that we must con- 
sider the interest that parties have to be affected by the verdict 
to be rendered in the tribunal where the controversy is being 
tried. No one contends that Mrs. Thayer had any interest in 
the case. Judge English had the greatest interest a man can 
have in the determination of the proceedings. 

Judge English, under oath, contradicted a large number of 
witnesses who seemed to have no interest to be affected by 
the verdict of this House or the Senate in case the judge is 
tried before the last-named tribunal. 

In this connection I here quote from page 632 of the hearings 
before the special committee of this House: 


Mr. TILLMAN. Now, you have testified that a great many witnesses 
who have appeared before this committee and testified under oath have 
hot stated facts, have you not? For instance, you stated that Mrs. 
Thayer did not see you receive a portion of a sum of money that was 
paid in to Mr. Thomas in her presence and in your presence. You say 
that is not true? 

Judge ENGLISH. That is absolutely not true. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Has Mrs. Thayer anything against you? 

Judge ENGLISH. I am not advised. 

Mr. TILLMAN, Can you imagine why that woman would come in here 
before this committee and commit perjury? 

Judge ENGLIsH. Yes, sir; but my imagination might be wild. 


m5 TILLMAN. But you can not imagine why she would do that, can 
you 
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Judge En@uisn. Yes, sir; I can imagine why. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But you do not know why? 

Judge ENGLISH. No, sir. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Yet you say that she committed perjury here against 
you, although you can give ne reason why she should do so. 

Judge ENGLISH, I am telling you that I never received from Judge 


Thomas one penny or any other amount, and hence she could not have 
seen it. 


6601 


Mr. 'TILLMANN. So you would put Mrs. Thayer in the Ananias Club. 
Then you said that Mr. Karch did not tell the truth in many instances. 
Is not that true also? 

Judge ENGLISu. Where our statements are at variance he ts wrong, 
I think. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Then the State's attorneys and sheriffs have testified 
here to a certain state of facts, and you say that their statements are 


“not true. 


Judge ENGLISH. I have given you my recollection of it, and that is 
the best answer I can make—that is, where they are at variance with 
me, of course, I think they are wrong. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Can you state any reason to the committee why they 
would commit perjury here against you? 

Judge ENG tisn. Yes, sir; they perhaps felt aggrieved at me because 
they thought I was attempting to chastise them or scold them, which 
was absolutely not true. 

Mr. TILLMAN. But under oath they have sworn to certain material 
statements flatly at variance with statements that you have made 
here. Can you tell the committee why they should come here and com- 
mit perjury? 

Judge ENGLisn. I am not telling the committee anything about why 
they should do so. 

Mr. TILLMAN. I know, but that follows if they have testified to a 
state of facts that is not true. Mr. Munie stated that you exhibited a 
gun in his presence, and you say you did not. 

Judge ENGiisnH. I say I did net. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Now, there could not be any mistake or difference in 
impressions or difference in versions about that. 

Judge ENGLISH. No, sir; there could not be any mistake about that 
at all. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Do you know of any reason why Mr. Munie should 
commit perjury? There is a flat contradiction between you, and one 
or the other committed perjury. 

Judge ENGLIsH. I know that Mr. Munie did not like me. 

Mr. TILLMAN. Do you say that he did commit perjury? 

Judge ENGLIisu. I do net know whether he deliberately did It or not. 
The poor old fellow, you know, has been out of shape for quite a long 
while after he attempted that lawsuit. I can not tell you what is in 
the poor old fellow’s mind. I only know what I am advised. 

Mr. TILLMAN. You say that he swore to that which was not true? 

Judge Exouisu. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ‘TILLMAN. So you dump him in the Ananias Club. Do you place 
Mrs. Thayer or Mr. Munie at the head of the Ananias Club? Perjury 
is a serious felony. 


If anything further were needed to prove beyond a reason- 
able doubt that this Federal judge committed misdemeanors 
that justify impeachment proceedings and impeachment, | em- 
phasize the single fact of his actions in the matter of appoint- 
ing Thomas, on his own motion, in the case of the Alton, 
Granite & St. Louis Traction Co. receivership case. Mr. Polk, 
a high-class, reputable, and ethical lawyer of St. Louis, testified 
that he and his cocounsel and client had agreed upon the re- 
ceivers for the properties involved, and he said these re- 
ceivers were, competent to handle the estate, and this part of 
the matter seemed to have been satisfactorily settled. Judge 
English said that the receivers agreed upon were satisfactory 
to him. Later, Polk was summoned by Judge English to come 
to Urbana, and Judge English told him that he wanted to ap- 
point some one in the case to act in an advisory capacity, 
some one to whom he could look as his personal representative. 
Polk asked him who it was he had in mind, and he said C. B. 
Thomas, of East St. Louis, was his referee in bankruptcy, 
had assisted him in other matters of this nature, and that he 
would like to have Thomas to serve in the capacity he out- 
lined. Polk asked what salary Thomas expected acting in 
such capacity. English said Thomas was just starting on a 
fishing trip—it seems that Judge Thomas fished a good deal— 
and that they weuld later discuss the salary to be paid Thomas. 
Thomas's salary was fixed at $2,400 per annum in this advisory 
capacity, although Polk did not think he was needed, and only 
yielded, according to his own statement, because he was afraid 
not to yield, showing the small confidence this reputable lawyer 
had in this Federal judge. 

Thomas had no technical knowledge of operating these prop- 
erties, and his appointment was flagrantly indefeasible. But 
the worst is yet to be told, 
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Polk had yielded to Thomas's appointment at $2,400 per year. 
Polk suid that he believed that the receivership would not be 
granted unless he so yielded. The receivership lasted for four 
or five years, and Judge English, without any proper reason 
for so doing, raised Thomas’s salary from $200 per month in 
this case to $4,200 per year, giving him an additional fee as 
attorney of $5,000, totaling $9,200, and Polk stated that he was 
not consuited about this raise. Polk testified further that he 
criticized the raise and thought it was unjustified. Polk said 
Bnelish forced Thomas wpon them, and he resented the action, 
ns he should have done. So, from October 1, 1920, to January 
1. 1925, Thomas, under Pnglish’s orders, received in this case 
alone $43.350—an outrage. Now, this action of the judge by 
itself, standing alone, is ample to justify the Senate in remov- 
ing him from the judgeship. 

{! lave not particularly stressed the judge’s tyranny. But 
never since the days of Bloody Jeffreys of England has there 
existed such a judicial tyrant as the evidence shows Judge 
Kinglish to have been. Americans hate tyranny, and the most 
hateful of all tyrants is the judicial tyrant. Jefferson said: 

I have sworn upon the aliar of God eternal hostility against every 
form of tyranny over the mind of nian, 


This is wholesome American sentiment. This judicial 
tyrant, red and ruthless in his kingly power, threatened, bullied, 
stormed, swore, insulted, and intimidated all whom he disliked, 
especiaily the weak and those unable to fight back. Booted 
and spurred and armed with a pistol, he raved, disbarred, 
threatened to send to jail those whose actions did not suit 
him. 1 commend to Judge English and to tyrants like him 
the wholesome principle adopted, believed in, and observed 
during the days of chivalry, the doctrine embraced in the 
motto “noblesse oblige.” This gracious doctrine did much to 
excuse and justify the existence of the feudal nobility during 
the Dark Ages. It reeognized the principle that power, rank, 
and place impose duties and obligations as well as they confer 
privileges. It carries with it the idea that men in official 
position should recognize the double duty of administering a 
trust faithfally; at the same time retain the public confidence. 
The officer's honesty and integrity must be unquestionable. He 
must be impartial and just to all, and particularly generous 
and helpful to the weak and unprotected. [Applause.] 

“ Noblesse oblige.’ This chivalric doctrine should appeal to 
every oflicer clothed with the power that a Federal judge en- 
joys, and should prompt him to be merciful, polite, courteous, 
and just to the lowly, rather than to put his iron heel on the 
neck of every helpless man he chances to dislike. 


lie who the sword of justice wields should be considerate as well as 
Bevere, 


Ii but one virtue adorns the judicial officer, it should be an 
obsession for clean-handed justice. If we are beset with an 
unworthy Federal judiciary, we may expect a fatal weakening 
of the strongest bulwark of our national existence. The judi- 
ciliary should be honorable and as far above suspicion as was 
the wife of Cesar. If you fling even the appearance of dis- 
honor, wofairness, and injustice upon our judges, you discredit 
the whole judicial structure. 

The ermine of a judge should be like a delicate white 
flower. It will not bear a soil. The light that beats on him 
is fiercer than ever beat upon a throne. If his judicial ermine 
is spotted and stained, it should be stripped from him. Upon 
his brow dishonor and official cowardice onght to be ashamed 
to sit. He must not only woo honor, he must wed it. The 
judicial officer should wear the white flower of a blameless 
life and with strict integrity and high purpose he should 
possess patience, dignity, kindliness, and gravity. 

Edmund Burke said: . 

I put the judges in the place of first importance. It is public 
justice that helds the community together. 


On the whole, America has been fortunate in her high ju- 
dicial officers. Let me count our rosary in this regard: Mar- 
shall, Taney, Lamar, White, Holmes, Brandeis, McReynolds, 
and Taft, every one of whom, elther in the spirit land or 
here on earth, will blush for the membership of this House 
and for the Senate if this judge is not removed from the high 
position he has failed to honor. 

A police judge in a village of 500 people would be recalied 
if his conduct was as bad as the conduct of Judge English. 
I am a Democrat, so is Judge English, but this is a bigger 
question than that. If he is impeached, a Republican will be 
appointed in his place, but this is a bigger question than 
that. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a statement. 
The Chair has been in doubt on one or two oceasions this after- 
noon whether he should permit the use of certain language 
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even by way of quotation. The Chair at the time realize). 
of course, that the members of the majority of the committes 
might think the use of this language would be materia] jy 
describing an individual. The Chair hopes that it will not be 
used further during this debate and suggests also that those 
words be stricken from the Recorp, [Applause.] 

Mr. TILLMAN. I think the Speaker will remember J] 
stated when I put the speech in the RKecorp that I intended to 
strike out those words. 

The SPEAKER. There were other occasions besides that to 
which the gentleman refers. 

Mr. KING. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KING. Will the tanguage also be stricken out of the 
evidence in the case and in the report of the committee? 

The SPEAKER. ‘The Chair does not think that has any- 
thing to do with the use of language on the floor of the House. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Without taking any exception 
to the Chair’s views as to striking from the printed Recorp 
what has already happened, it seems to me the Chair ought to 
make clear his ruling so that we may know as to how far it 
shall be regarded as a precedent in the future. The House, 
as I understand it, at the present moment is proceeding as an 
inquisitorial body, somewhat as a grand jury, as in a semi- 
judicial proceeding; and if we have unpleasant matters in 
court, the court can not avoid its duty because they are un- 
pleasant, and if it becomes necessary in this Chamber for 
Members to properly present this case or to quote the testi- 
mony in the record to use unpleasant and offensive langnage 
to establish the truth, I think the House ought to hear it. It 
is neither wise nor safe to censor the evidence. We must 
hear it, good or bad, because it is the evidence. If it is suppressed 
or colored, it is no longer the true evidence in the case. | 
sympathize with the Chair's position, and I know he is 
prompted by the best motives, by a sense of delicacy and con- 
sideration for the galleries. I think it is well for the House 
and Chair now to understand that the ruling of the Chair 
ought not to be regarded as a precedent in the future which 
might operate to exclude competent evidence, because when we 
are dealing with a matter of this kind, serious and important 
as it is, we want to know the truth, whatever it may be, and 
those who come here to hear these proceedings of course do so 
at their own risk. [Laughter.] 

The - SPEAKER. The Chair thinks his ruling ought to be 
regarded as a precedent as far as these proceedings in the 
House are concerned. If the Chair should be officially advised 
that the use of this language is actually necessary, he might 
order the galleries cleared. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Chair's ruling, as I understand it, is 
that under the rules of the House language that is not parlia- 
mentary should not be used; but that does not prevent the 
consideration of whether or not a particular judge whose case 
we are trying used the language or not? 

The SPEAKER. Not at all. It is simply the use of certain 
language on the floor of the House. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I want to enter my approval of 
the course the Speaker has taken. Members of this House, if 
they desire to know what the language is, can read the record, 
and I thoroughly inderse the course the Speaker pursued. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I recognize the fact that the 
Speaker’s ruling is one that needs no indorsement, and hence I 
will ask the other side if they will not present another speaker. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 35 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horapay]. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is after serious thought that I have decided to take the floor 
and say what I intend to say to you. This case arises from 
my own district. I know Judge English. I know personaily 
most of the witnesses that have been called at this hearing. I 
have carefully read the testimony that was presented to this 
committee, and out and beyond that testimony I know certain 
circumstances and certain facts which no doubt the committee 
did not learn, or they would have presented them to this House ; 
and they are facts that I believe this House should know, as I 
believe they will have an important bearing on the decision of 
this matter. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. In doing that will the gentleman cite the 
record? 
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Mr. HOLADAY. When I do I will specifically cal! the gentle- 
man's attention to them and tell where they may be found in 
the official record; and I think the gentleman will appreciate 
them when he receives them. 

Mr. HERSEY. Have you called the attention of the com- 
mittee to these facts? 

Mr. HOLADAY. No, sir; I never did. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I think that raises a rather 
important question that probably we ought to have an inter- 
pretation upon. I am not speaking because I have my mind 
made up on this case at all, because I have not. The gentleman 
is giving notice that it is his purpose to present certain facts 
outside the record for the consideration of the House, in order 
that we may know the full situation in reference to this 
matter; that it is his purpose not only to discuss the evidence 
taken by the committee but also to give to the House the bene- 
fit of knowledge which he individually has and which is not a 
matter of record bearing on this case. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Perhaps when I come to that the ventle- 
man can object if he then cares to. I want to discuss ut this 
time article 1. These articles of impeachment that are pre- 
sented to this House for action consist of five articles, and 
according to the parliamentary procedure that was announced 
at the beginning of this session to-day the House will be 
called upon to vote upon those articles separately. I am going 
at this time to confine my remarks entirely to article 1. 
is artide 1? I read: 
That the said George W. English, having been nominated by the 
President of the United States, confirmed by the Senate of the United 
duly qualified and commissioned, and while acting the 
district judge for the eastern district of Illinols, did on divers and 
yarions oecasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he is 


States, _ 


hereby charged with tyranny and oppression, whereby he has vrought | 


the administration of justice in said district in the court of which 
he is judge into disrepute and by his tyrannous and oppressive course 
ff conduct is guilty of misbehavior falling under the constitutional 
provision as ground for impeachment and removal from office. 


Now, you will notice that this investigation, covering seven 


years and six months of Judge English’s incumbency in office, | 


uideriakes to set out that he has, during that time, pursued a 
certain course of conduct that has brought him within the 
impeachable class. That is the charge, and it will be the 
‘harge which the managers on the part of this House will 
present to the Senate, and be called upon to prove before the 
bar of the Senate. 

What constitutes that course of conduct? What has this 
committee found, able and industrious as they have been, 
painstaking and careful in their work? They have investi- 
gated the course of Judge English during seven years and six 
months; they had assisting them a great daily newspaper; 
they had, anxious to impeach this man, certain forees of law- 
lessness, certain gangs of lawbreakers that vou may rest as- 
sured would have presented to the committee and did present 
to that committee every act that they thought would deface the 
record of Judge English. 

What instances did they find? They found and enumerated 
six specific cases covering a course of seven years and six 
months. And what is the first? That Judge English did will- 
fully, tyrannically, oppressively, and unlawfully suspend and 
disbar one Thomas M. Webb. 

Now, what are the facts? 
district court at St. Louis 


There was in the United States 
one Gardner, identified here as 
“ Dressed-up Johnny Gardner’—and this is outside of the 
record. Why was he so identified? In order that he might 
be distinguished from another Gardner that was in the same 
gang, to wit, “ Zanesville Johnny.” 

Mr. GRAITIAM. Mr. Speaker, I want to enter a_ protest 
against the gentleman asserting as a fact before the House, 
that which has not been taken in the record. This casé must 
stand on the record. 

The SPEAKER. Does the Chair understand that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania makes a point of order? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. This is not a proceeding, as the Chair 
views it, where men are bound by the record alone. The Chair 
regards the presentation of facts, whether in the record or not, 
that are perfectly germane to the subject to be in order. 
| Applause. } 

Mr. HOLADAY. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. SUMNERs] 
said he wanted to paint for you the picture of Judge English 
and those surroundings. I want to help him paint that pic- 
ture so that this House may see the soul of Judge English and 
see that picture and surroundings as they are in the State of 
Illinois. And the remarks I shall make in reference to the 
State of Illinois and the conditions that exist there are made 


What | 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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in shame and with regret. But, gentlemen, there is no: any- 
thing to be accomplished by undertaking to bide the truch, and 
I expect to show to you what the conditions were at the time of 
these occurrences. 

“ Dressed-up Johnny Gardner” was on trial. 

The evidence failed and the judge ordered the jury to acquit 
him. Dressed-up Johnny Gardner is well known; he is an 
internationally known crook and is of the same gang as one 
Gerald Chapman, who has an engagement with the sheriff at 
Hartford, Conn., next Monday. He was well known, Let me 
show to you that Webb, this attorney, knew who Dressed-up 
Johnny Gardner was. Webb is an able, shifty criminal at- 
torney, and be knew the entire record of Dressed-up Johnny 
Gardner. 

Now. here is a theme that I hesitate to talk about, but I 
believe, in the interest of fair piay, it should be said, One of 
the gentlemen who has preceded me has referred to Webb as 
one of the leading and reputable attorneys of that community. 
I hesitate to say it, but just to draw the picture, I would refer 
all of the Members who are interested to the case of the 
People v. Gerold, 265 Mlinois Supreme Court Reports, at page 
448, where the conduct of this man Webb was criticized in a 
scathing opinion and he was disqualified from practicing and 
prosecuting the case that was then in question. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Just what does the gentleman 
mean by the fact that Webb was disqualified from appearing 
in the case? What case and what was the nature of the 
disqualification ? 

Mr. HOLADAY. The question was this: Webb's brother was 
the State’s attorney of St. Clair County; Edward Gerold was 
city treasurer. Thomas M. Webb had been his private attorney 


for some 15 or 20 years; Gerold was indicted for withholding 


city funds; instead of his brother, who was the State's at- 
torney, prosecuting the case, Thomas M, Webb, after he had 


conferred with the defendant, conferred with him day after 
day, and the defendant was relying on him to defend him up 
to a short time before the trial, when Webb said to him, “I 
can not defend you because I have promised my brother I 
would not defend anyone while he is State's attorney,” but he 
still continued to confer with him. and when the time came for 
the trial Thomas M. Webb appeared as the prosecuting attorney 
and over the objection of the defendant prosecuted. him and 
he was convicted, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The same Webb? 

Mr. HOLADAY. The same Webb, yes, that Judge English is 
accused of disbarring. The case went to the supreme court, 
and in that decision of the Illinois Supreme Court they found 
that this man Webb was guilty of reprehensible conduct and 
sent the case back with the order that he was not to participate 
in the case, 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Now, if the gentleman will 
yield further, that would seem to dispose of the professional 
reputation of Webb; but how does that justify the action of the 
judge in committing him for contempt for suing out a writ of 
habeas corpus, which he certainly had a right to do? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will come to that, but 1 am just painting 
this picture. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. 

Mr, HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Do I understand correctly that all the 
gentleman has stated about Webb is outside of this record? 

Mr. HOLADAY. It is in the record of the Supreme Court 
of the State of Illinois. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. Lut is it outside of the record in this 
case ? 
Mr. HOLADAY. Yes: it is outside of the committee reeord, 


Mr. FAIRCHILD. I want to say to my friend from !}inois, 
although I understand the decision by the Speaker to be en- 
tirely correct—and it could not be otherwise, under the rules 
of this House—regarding the liberty of debate, that as to my 
own vote in this case ] shall disregard everything that is said 
outside of the record. 

Mr. MICHENER. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes; I will yield. 

Mr. MICHENER. I think the gentleman said that this case 

ras reported in Two bundred and sixty-fifth Illinois. How long 
ago was that’? 

Mr. HOLADAY. 1 think that was in 1913. 

Mr. MICHENER. ‘Then I hope the gentleman will discuss 
Judge English’s statement of Webb at the time he disbarred 
him, wherein he said to Webb that he was one of the best and 
most respected attorneys at that bar; that his past had been 
beyond question, and that he should go away back, take his 
seat, and think over the past, his standing in the community 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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asa lawyer, 


hm colnet 


os an attorney, and compare that with his conduct 

ion With Dressed-ap Johnny Gardner. Will the gen- 

tleingn discuss that? 
Min, HTOLADAY., 


the book 


Yes: I am going to read that, and I have 
open at the place, [Laughter.] Now, gentlemen, I 
have attempted to paint the picture. Webb perhaps was within 
his lecal rights, although down in my own heart I have an 
abiding conviction that Webb, at the time he called up the 
jailor and sned out this writ of habeas corpus, knew exactly 
all the cireumstances; he is such an able and shrewd criminal 
lawyer that I believe and have no doubt but what he knew al) 
the circumstances. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. IGOLADAY., Certainly. 
Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman says he has no 


doubt that Mr. Webb knew all the facts. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. He admitted it under oath, and 
the testimony is on page 45. Not only that, but he said he 
copsiited with the State's attorney and told him exactly what 
he was going to do in applying for the writ of habeas corpus. 
That is on page 45, : 

Mr. HOLLADAY. 
in fllinois 
with the 

eut be 


THe consulted with the State’s attorney, who 
is the prosecuting officer; but he did not consult 
United States district attorney's office. 
that as it may, Judge English, knowing all of these 
circumstances and upon learning that this desperado was out of 
the custody of the court, wrote a letter to Webb and asked him 
te come in. 

They talk about the disbarment proceedings. T am now read- 
ing from page 570 of the record, which is the official committee 


transcript. Judge English said: 

Mr. T. M. Webb, IT had notice sent to you, which doubtless you re- 
ceived, in an informal way for the purpose of not making ft appear 
that there was in any wise an attempt maéde to humiliate you, re- 


gardiess of what might have been said of such notice to come here at 
0:20 this morning. \ 

I wish to advise you the purpose of that notice was to advise you 
your hands a full statement of facts of every act and 
every word that you performed and said in connection with the release 
of United States Prisoner John Gardner, alias “ Dressed Up Johnny,” 
on May 8, 1922, from the East St. Louis jail, and who was at that time 
a prisoner of the United States. 

I have 
have 


T require at 


no Inclination at this time to listen to any statement you 
to make, henee I require at your bands a full and detailed written 
statement of everything that transpired within your knowledge or 
by vonr advice or consent and what knowledge you may have bad 
relative particular from the time of your connection until 
his final transportation across the river out of the jurisdiction of this 
court, 


to euch 


Now, I come to the statement which the gentleman from 
Michizan [Mr. Micnrener] asked me to discuss. I will read it 
so all the Members may understand: 


In @oing this 1 want to verify certain information that I have 
already received, which of itself is of a most reliable character, and in 
doing this I would suggest that you, as I would do if I were in your 
Mace, in my mind I would go back in my past life, in my memory 
where my self-respect was at a great advantage over the present condi- 
tion, and from that time make a complete investigation of myself, of 
my conduct, and of my thoughts and regard for the tribunal which 
hes granted you the privilege of practicing your profession, which you 
go ably have done, and so enable you to tell the story as it is in your 
mind. This may be of your own choice, however, as to time. Until 
you shall have filed that story with the clerk of this court and the 
same has been by me verified you will be suspended from practicing 
your profession in this court, That is all I have to say to you, Mr, 
Webb. 

Mr. Were. That is perfectly all right. 
pleie statement within a few days, 

Judge Enoiisn. Take all the time you desire, 


I will file a full and com- 


There is the official transcript of what occurred. He was 
suspended until he had filed this report. A few days later, 
perhaps two or three weeks—because Webb himself asked for 
an extension of time—he came in and filed his statement, and 
his defense was that at the time time he applied for this writ 
of habeas corpus he did not know that Gardner was wanted 
by the United States authorities; that he had inquired of the 
State sheriff and of the city police oflicials and they had 
informed him that so far as they knew he was simply being 
held until officers from some other points could come. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Was this man Gardner ever 
rearrested by order of Judge English? 
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Mr. HOLADAY. No, sir; Mr. Webb took him in his my. 
chine down to the street car on the edge of the river and ie 
went across the river into Missouri. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. And Judge English 
effort through the United States authorities, 
others, to apprehend him? 

Mr. HOLADAY. No, sir; because there 
charges against him in the Federal court. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Then Webb was right in secur. 
ing his release, was he not? 

Mr. HOLADAY. That is an immaterial question. He was 
released. Webb was hired to get the man out on the bricks, 
and as a good criminal attorney he put him back on the 
bricks; that is all. 

Mr. HICKEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. HICKEY. I will state to the gentleman from Now 
York that this man, Dressed-up Johnny Gardner, was inter 
arrested for a bank robbery and was convicted and is now in 
the penitentiary. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, 
to this arrest? 

Mr. HICKEY. But he knew his record. He had the right 
to hold him since he had such a request from the chief of 
— of Chicago and Peoria. The law gives him that 
right. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I do not know that it makes any difference 
what particular crime Dressed-up Johnny was arrested for. 
If he was not arrested for that one, they would have got him 
the next day for some other crime. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield for a correction 
there? I will call the gentleman's attention to the argument 
of the attorney of Judge English, Mr. Campbell, before our 
committee on this matter on page—— 

Mr. HOLADAY. I decline to yield any further. 
man is calling my attention to an argument. 
speaking about the facts. 
have only a little time. 

Whether or not Judge English used the best judgment is 
another question. Here is a notorious criminal that he had 
ordered to be held until the sheriff of an adjoining county 
could come-ufter him. He had been released. He called this 
attorney in and sai: 


I require at your hands that you make a written report, and until 
you do that you are suspended. 


Webb could have made that report the next afternoon if he 
had wanted to. He came in and asked a further extension of 
time. He pleaded as his defense that he was ignorant of 
the fact he was wanted or was being held by the United States 
anihorities, whereupon Judge English accepted his explanation 
and his name was restored to the list, or rather the suspension 
was lifted. That is all there is to that. 

The next qhestion is with reference to the disbarment of 
one Charles Karch and the ordering from the courtroom of 
Karch and an attorney by the name of Moran. 

Gentlemen, I do net want the Members of this House to un- 
derstand that in all particulars I indorse everything that Judge 
Dnglish did. I might not agree with him as to the method he 
adopted in handling some particular situation, but the question 
is whether or not there has been anything in his conduct that 
is impeachable. He is charged with the disbarment of Charles 
Karch. The suspension extended over several months. I do 
not know the exact number of months. 

Now, what are the circumstances? Let us get the picture. 
I want to put a little more color into the picture that the 
gentleman from Texas started so that you may unders(and. 
The evidence is that there was bitter feeling on the part of 
this man Karch toward Judge English and that it had ex- 
tended back over some months. If it were not going too far 
out of the record I could tell you the history, but that goes 
back into Illinois affairs that are not material here. The evi- 
dence is that there had been brought to Judge English by 
Judge Bandy, of Fdwards County, by Mr. Walcott, who was 
the assistant district atterney, by Cooper Stout, the United 
States marshal, information that Karch had applied vile names 
to him such as we have heard bandied on the floor this after- 
noon; that the question of the assassination of Judge English 
by a gang of thieves that were making their headquarters in 
St. Louis had been discussed in the barrooms; that one of 
these men had threatened to kill English and that Kareh had 
told him that he should not do it; but Karch said afterwards 
that he was sorry, or that perhaps he had made a mistake in 
so advising this thug. Now, what kind of a man is Karch? 
The evidence in this case shows, and I think I am justified in 
coming to that conclusion, that Karch was profane, that be 


made ha 
marshals, or 


were no other 


Had that crime been committed prior 


The gentle- 
I have been 
I decline to yield further, because I 
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was in the habit of drinking. that he had mpen many occasions 
made disrespectful and threatening remarks about Judge 
tnglish. 

: That is the evidence. There is some dispute, but I think 
we may fairly draw that conclusion. On this particular day 
he was there in the court room with this man Moran who was 
his partner in this partiewlar case. Now get this picture. 
Ilere he was making these threats, applying these vile names, 
with this feeling, with this man Moran, and the situation which 
has been described here two or three times this afternoon arose. 
Do I commend Judge English for all that he did on that 
occasion? No; I do not; I think he used poor judgment. I 
think it was a mistake. But, gentlemen, there were extenu- 
ating circumstances. 

Now I hesitate to go into the character or reputation of 
this man Karch, but let me say, witheut making public, that 
when the managers on the part of the House come before 
the Senate they must vouch for him, and in the records of 
the Department of Justice, upon his attitude during the war 
and his separation from office, there will be some things that 
will be embarrassing to the managers on the part of the House. 

What about this man Moran by the side of him that was 
ordered out of the court room? Since that hour when he 
was ordered from the court room this man Moran has been 
indicted for defrauding a client, has been tried by a jury in 
his own county, and has been sentenced to the penitentiary, 
and these proceedings occurred in Coles County, Hl. 

But I want to give the House all the facts, and let me say 
that the case was reversed by the Supreme Court, and whether 
it has been tried again I do not know. I understood there 
were several indictments and that he had left the county. 
But that is the painting, that is the picture, that is the condi- 
tion that I believe to be somewhat extenuating. Remember 
that these three lawyers upon whose account Judge English 
is sought to be condemned are not entirely with clean hands 
and spotless skirts. The Supreme Court records of Illinois 
say nay, nay. The criminal records of Coles County, IL, 
say nay, nay. The records of the Department of Justice say 
nay, nay. 

We now come to charge 3 in article 1 with reference to what 
Judge English said upon the occasion when he had called the 
sheriffs and the State's attorneys, and let me say to you gentle- 
men, as a citizen of Illinvis, that I indorse every word and 
every step that Judge English took in this matter. [Applause.] 
It is the one bright spot in the black history of that section of 
Illinois. Now let us paint the picture a little further. Let us 
get the setting; let us get the surroundings. Go back into the 
records of this House, when a few years ago, if my memory 
serves me right, there was a special committee appointed to go 
to the city of Kast St. Louis and investigate a riot, murders, 
and other crimes committed there. I believe I am correct 
about that. There may be some in this Chamber to-day that 
served on that committee. Let us go down to the end of that 
section of Lilinois where we had had a Herrin massacre, a dis- 
grace to the State of Illinois and a disgrace to the United 
States. There is no use to deny it, and I make no attempt to 
condone; it is the bitter truth. In between these what is the 
condition? Now I want to come to the record, and I want to 
read just the condition that existed in that locality imme- 
diately preceding and immediately after this action upon which 
Judge English is accused of speaking too harshly to these men. 
When you have visualized this picture I want to read from the 
stenographic report what Judge English said to these State 
officials. I say to you that I indorse everything he said, and 
I believe every law-abiding citizen will indorse it. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois has 
expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield te the gentleman 30 
minutes more. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Now, just a little local color in this pic- 
ture about the conditions that the Federal courts were facing 
in Illinois at this time. I want to read from the testimony of 
John J. Barry, chief of police of the city of East St. Louis, on 
page 102. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman was going to read the 
stenographie report ef what Judge English said to the State 
officials. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will do that, but I want first to get the 
picture that surrounded it. 


Upon this occasion Mr. Barry, chief of police, testified as 
follows: 


I dispatched police officers to the Federal building—in Fast St. 
Louis—where there was almost a gun fight, but it was prevented by 
the deputy marshals. The police officers immediately placed those 
men under arrest and brought them to the police station. 
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Then Mr. Dennis, the attorney for the Post-Dispatch, asked a 
question: 

Can you give the committee some idea of about how many? 

Mr. Barry. Well, I think there were probably 12 15 
arrested, and we found about 25 or 30 guns on them. 


or citizens 

That is two guns to the man. This was in response to a 
telephone message to the chief of police to go to the protection 
of the Federal court. In other piaces in the record it is shown 
where the United States deputy marshals searched everybody 
as they went into the courthouse. 

I want to read a little further from the testimony of one of 
the deputy marshals, Mr. Holmes, from page 109 of the record. 
He was being examined by Mr. Dennis, the attorney 
Post-Dispatch, and the testimony is as follows: 

Mr. DENNIS. Tell the committee what was 
that time when the chief of police was called. 

Mr. Houmems. At that time theré were three automobile loads of 
men, as nearly as could be ascertained—I only saw one and the others 
got away—drive up apparently with the intention of attacking the 
witnesses who were appearing in the United States court during that 
term. One of the deputies from Vandalia 

Mr. O'Hare. A deputy marshal? 

Mr. Hortmus. Yes, from Vandalia, called my attention to the 
fact that there was something going to happen. lle saw it frem the 
window, and he said, “Get your guns,” which we all did, and went 
out. We disarmed this one load, or one automobile load of mon, and 
brought them up into our office. Then Mr. White told Chief Barry 
and he took eharge of them from that time on. 


for the 


taking place there at 





sir; 


That is the condition that existed in the immediate vicinity 
of the Federal court. I call attention now to the report of 
Hugh EF. Smith, a deputy marshal, to be found st page 740, 
and with this I will.about have completed the pieture, and then 
I am going to give you the stenographic report of what Jadge 
English said. Mr. Smith was a deputy United States marshal, 
who had been stationed down near Carbondale, where the strike 
was, and where some United States marshals were out 
tecting property or enforcing an injunction. 
is as follows: 


pro- 
That testimony 


Mr. Smiru. I told Judge English that it was just after the Herrin 
scrape down there, and there was talk—— 

Mr. Hersey. No; no. 

Mr. SmirH. I was telling you what I sald to the’ judge. 1 
him there was some talk, some rumor, that miners were coming 
from Williamson County to help the shopmen out. 

Mr. Hersey. Fifty miles away? 

Mr. Smitru. About 40 or 50; somewhere around there; 

Mr. O'HARE. Go ahead. What else did you tell him? 
him anything about barricades and the shooting? 


told 
up 


yes, 


Did you tell 


Mr. Situ. Both shops were barricaded. I told him they were 
both barricaded, and that ft was a nightly occurrence of pickets 
firing into both shops, and fellows on the inside were firing back. 
There was one Friday night when there were about 300 shots fired 
into the Illinois Central shops. I reported that to him. 

Mr. O'Hare. Did you report to him how many there were on 
strike? 

Mr. Smitn. Yes, sir; I reported to him that there were 1,200 
miners on strike, and 800 shopmen—-400 from each shop; about 
2,000 men there in Centralia that were on strike. 

Mr. O'Hare. Go ahead with anything else you safd to him. 

Mr. Smith. I also reported that the iocal authorities had ap- 
pointed—the three counties, Washington, Marion, and Clinton, and 


in Centralia—they had appointed three deputy sheriffs to each county, 
and they had appointed strikers as deputy sheriffs; fellows out on 
strike were appointed deputy sheriffs. [I reported that to the judge. 

Mr. O'Hare. What else did you report to him? Did you report to 
him the killing of that man? . 


Mr. Smrru. I brought the man in. 

Mr. O'Hare. The dead man, you mean? 

Mr. Smitn. No; I brought the man in that did the kiMing—two 
men. 

Mr. Hersey. Was he a deputy sheriff? 

Mr. Smrrn. He was a deputy sheriff; yes, sir. 

Mr. O'Hare. Tell what it was you told the judge. 

Mr. 


SMiry. I told the judge that things were getting critical there, 
and they were getting no support from anybody except the chief of 
police, EB. C. Kalen. 


Can you see the picture? Remember the riots in East St. 
Louis a few years ago; remember the Herrin massacre, 40 
miles on the other side; remember the armed men drawing up 
in front of the Federal court, two revolvers fo a man, to murder 
United States witnesses. Remember this strike was on. Here 
comes a deputy United States marshal and reports to Judge Eng- 
lish that the condition there is critical; that there is ialk that 
a thousand men were coming from Herrin. Gentlemen, if some 
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steps had been taken fn advance we to-djay would not have 
against our fair State the black mark of Herrin; but the steps 
were not taken. This report came to Judge English. He called 


in the State's attorneys and sheriffs of those three counties. | 


Those and the town of 


The man that had 


three counties corner up together, 
Wamac is situated in the three counties. 
been murdered was standing in one county. The man that 
shot him was over in the other county. The State’s attorneys 
end sheriffs of these respective counties were passing the buck 
ope to another as to who should prosecute him. That is the 
picture of civil affairs and the lack of law and order as they 
existed in Tilinois on that day. So the judge called them in; 
ind now listen to what he said, and this is on page 5S2 of the 
record, 


Mr. ALMON. Was that taken down at the time that he 
made the statement? 

Mr. HOLLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLLADAY. Yes. 


Mr. DOMINICK. I call the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that this does not purport to be a stenographic state- 
ment of what he said. At the close of the statement on page 
58% Judge English himself says that that is practically or at 
least substantially ail that he said, which clearly shows that 
it was not taken down by a reporter at the time. 

Mr. HOLLADAY. I was under the impression that it was. 

Mr. BOWLING. I think the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Dominick] is right. 

Mr. HOLADAY. 1 thought a private stenographer was there 
and took down the statement. 

Mr, DOMINICK. ‘There was a difference of testimony along 
that line. Some of the State’s attorneys thought his state- 
ment had been taken down, but I think the judge afterwards 
said that no stenographer was present and that his statement 
was not taken down. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Everyone who was there agreed that he 
said what is stated here, but there is some dispute about 
whether he said anything more or not. Some of the witnesses 
say that he used language that was barred from the ReEecorp 
a few moments ago, and others deny it. That is in dispute. 
But the evidence is undisputed that here is the language that 
he used, and instead of undertaking to impeach Judge English 
for using that statement I think we should extend to him a 
vote of thanks. At least, I know that is the feeling of all of 
the law-abiding citizens of the State of Illinois. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for a suggestion? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. It is admitted that that is what 
Judge English on the trial of the case said he said, but I do 
not believe it is admitted that that is what was said at the 
time. 

Mr. HOLLADAY. T think it is admitted that he said this, 
and there is a claim that he said something more in addi- 
tion. Let us read this. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. It is admitted that he said he said this. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes; that is admitted. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And that is the only thing that is ad- 
mitted. 

Mr. HOLADAY. 
admitted, 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
of “Read it!” “Read it!"] 

Mr. HOLADAY. Here is what he said to the State's attor- 
neys and to the sheriff. This is the doctrine upon which he is 
sought to be impeached: 

You have out there a condition of civil war which seems apparently 
beyond the control of the present force as it is exercising its duty. 
You gentlemen may not realize the responsibility that is resting upon 
you and each of you, and T hope to be able to advise you to the extent 
that you wake up to the situation and assist in, if not take over 
wholly, the protection of life and property out there in that com- 
munity. There was a man killed by one of the men who has been 
commissioned as a deputy sheriff by one of you gentlemen, and, also, 
by another man who was acting as marshal or chief of police, or as a 
member of the police force, of the village of Wamac. You men are 
responsible to the people of the State of Illinois for the trust that is 
reposed in you, You have not, so far as I know, been guilty of any act 
of commission, but your guilt, if any at all, must be one of omission ; 
but omission, if indulged in to a sufficient extent, becomes equal to an 
act of commission. The State’s attorneys are the principal and chief 
law officers of the counties and upon them devolves the responsibility 
of issuing or having issued all writs of prohibition of violations of the 
law. The sheriffs are the ministerial officers, and it is their duty to 
serve such writs and to apprehend all alleged offenders, 


No; that is not the only thing that is 


That is all that I admit. [Cries 








*) 
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A failure to do any of those things amounts to an act of commis 
sion, You men seem to be asleep, but I hope to wake you up to a 
realization of what your duties and responsibilities are. Some mon 
who are elected to office, for fear of offending their constituency, 9; 
oblivious to their duties and refuse, for fear of offending, to do their 
duty. If any of you men come within that class, your constituents (id 
a damned poor job when they elected you. 


[ Applause. ] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Let me complete his statement. Now, that 
may be a little strong, but, gentlemen, I contend, and I think 
we will all agree that there was an unusual situation existing - 
and if by using that word, the word that it bas been suggested 
was in their native tongue and they understood, if by using that 
language he was able to prevent a recurrence of another Herri), 
massacre, I say he is to be commended. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will 

Mr. MICHENER. In reference to that statement—the gentlo- 
man’s statement, as [ understood him—that that was a steno- 
graphic report——— 

Mr. HOLADAY. I am informed I was not correct in that. 

Mr. MICHENER. Now, as a matter of fact, does not the 
record show this: That there was no stenographiec statement 
taken; that one of the witnesses testified there was a stenog- 
rapher called in 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
I stand corrected. I thought this was the occasion when the 
judge’s private stenographer was called in, but members of the 
committee say that was on a different occasion. 

Mr. HICKEY. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. HOLADAY. The mayor of the village of Wamac was 
there with the sheriff and State’s attorneys. Judge English 
said to the mayor: 





The blood of this man who was killed in your city is upon your hands, 
because you had deputized men whom you knew were not attempting to 
enforce the law, but were seeking to foil those who would perform their 
daily labor and earn their bread in the sweat of their faces. I have 
been in responsible positions more or less during my entire active life, 
and I know what it means to enforce the law. I have been invested 
by the Government of the United States with the responsibility of ad- 
ministering the law as I see best, and, as it is required at my hands, I 
shall perform that full measure of duty if it costs me my life. God 
Almighty gave me a strong physical body, a fair mind, and a good intent 
to perform, and I will do this to the full limit of my power. If you 
men refuse, that is your responsibility. If you get in the way and ol 
struct, I will see that the orders of this court are obeyed and fulfilled 
if it takes 1,000 men as special officers of this court. 


What were the orders of this court? That those men who 
were there working in lawful employment should be protecte« 
in their lives, a thing that was not done at Herrin. He con- 
tinues: 


I will send them out there and see that life and property are pro- 
tected, and if you gentlemen get in the way you will be treated exactly 
as any other offenders might be. You have, as I have said to you 
gentlemen, a state of civil war out there; you are to-day threatened 
with a mob of 1,000 or more men from Herrin, only 50 or 60 miles 
away, where they have only in the past three months demonstrated 
what a mob will do in the massacre of twenty-odd people. If that 
comes about, gentlemen, no one knows what will be the result. 


Now you will hear the threats about the widows and 
orphans of these State’s attorneys. Listen to what he says: 


You men and many others may leave your wives widows and your 
children orphans. That has been the experience of the past few months 
in this adjoining community. 


There are to-day in Herron several widows and orphans 
because the people in authority failed to perform the duties of 
their office. 


I am going to prevent that if Ged gives me power to enforce th: 
law. It is up to you, gentlemen. a 


Here is something that is seriously objected to— 


If you have got the nerve, the willingness, the guts, or whatever 
you are a mind to call it, get on the side lines and assist, if you wil! 
not take the lead. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman read the next two 
lines from the direct testimony of Judge English? 

Mr. HOLADAY (reading)— 


That is practically, or at least substantially, gentlemen, all that | 
said. I never used the name of God in vain; I called no one 
either there or elsewhere upon the bench, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the day this alleged statement was 
made, had the constituted authority of the State of Illinois 
abdicated ? 


Mr. HOLADAY. I believe that question was in dispute. 
You know while that question was being discussed the massa- 
ere oceurred at Herron. [LApplause. j it was not a proper time 
to discuss that question. 

“ we LAGUARDIA. I want to ask the gentleman if Federal 
ndges are expected to police the State of Mlinois? 
“ vie FIOLADAY. I did not catch the gentleman's question. 

My. LAGUARDIA. Are Federal judges expected to adminis- 
ter the police laws of the State of Illinois? 

Mr. HOLADAY. They are not expected to; but when our 
-«n county authorities fall down and refuse to perform, and 
the Federal court comes in and protects life and property, I, 


for one, as a citizen of Illinois, commend the court for that 
action. [Applause.] 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman a 


question? 

Mr. HOLLADAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BLANTON. When tie State authorities and State peace 
officers fail to uphold the law, and fail to protect the life and 
liberty and property of the people, and there is virtually a 
civil war going on, and there is an appeal by citizens to the 
Federal court fer extraordinary process to protect life and 
liberty and property, has not the Federal judge the moral and 
legal right to invite and call in conference the State officers 
and tell them what he intends to do if they do not protect 
human life and property? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Well, I hope he has. Anyway, he did that 
thing, and life and property were protected, and I am glad he 
did. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. I believe there are those here who would 
uphold him in that respect. But there are some things that 
are worrying the minds of some of us. What about his action 
with respect te his referee in bankruptcy? That is one very 
serious charge that is bothering many of us. 

Mr. HOLADAY. At this time I am discussing only article 1. 
1 want to finish article 1. According to many people who are 
thoroughly in favor of impeachment, there is the outstanding 
charge of article 1, that he exceeded his authority, that he 
usurped the State rights. I say to you, gentlemen, whether 
technically he usurped the State rights or not, I indorse and 
commend him fer what he did. 

We now come down to the fourth, and that is that the judge 
Was oppressive and unfair to a lawyer who was defending 
a man known by the name of “ Cat-eye”’ Walker. Gentlemen, 
I do not think that amounts to very much, but [ just want to 
call your attention to it. “ Cat-eye” Walker was on trial, I 
think, for interstate freight theft, and there seems to have been 
a rather young attorney over from St. Louis who was very 
much interested and was going to considerable pains, properly 
so, in the defense of bis client. He had asked a question, and 
objection to it had been made and sustained, and he had asked 
the same question over two or three times about what a jury- 
man would do. This was when the jurymen were being quali- 
tied. He was asking a question about what a juryman would 
do if he believed a certain thing from the evidence, but the 
judge would instruct him to do another thing; in other words, 
what he would do in case he believed from the evidence, or the 
lack of evidence, that a man was innocent, but the judge weuld 
instruct to find the man guilty? That question was asked and 
objected to, and the objection sustained, and there was some 
little bickering, and finally Judge English said——— 

A MemeBer. Cite the page. 

Mr. HOLADAY. That is on page 399. I am now going to 
quote the language from the testimony of Mr. Ely, the lawyer. 
Now get this. It has been charged that he told a jury that if 
they did not find a man guilty, he would send them to jail. 
What did he say? Here is what Judge English said, replying 
now to this attorney (p. 399): 

“When I tell a jury in this court that a man is guilty, 
they will convict him or find him guilty”—or words to that 
effect—* or I will send the jury to jail for contempt of court.” 

He does not say, “I will do that,” but he remarked to this 
attorney, “If I ever do tell a jury to find a man guilty and 
they do not do it, I will send them to jail.” But further on in 
his testimony he says never at any time did he ever instruct 
a jury in that way, or ever think of doing it. As a matter of 
tact, I think it was more of a side remark made to this 
young attorney. There was no threat. The man was acquitted 
and that was all there was to it, 
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Gentlemen, there seems to be some kind of propaganda 
or something that rather misstates tha facts or misleads the 
people. We now come down to the fifth count of article 1. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Under the law of Tineis does a judge have 
the right to instruct the jury as to the facts in a case and ex- 
press an opinion upon them? 


Mr. HOLADAY. No. This is a Federal judge. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman understand that a 
Federal judge can instruct a jury to find a man guilty? 

Mr. HOLADAY. No; I do not. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Does the gentleman understand that if 


they do not find him guilty, in the event he so instructs them, 
he would have authority to send them to jail? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I suppose that if a Federal judge said to 
a jury, “ You go out and find this man guilty or you will be 
in contempt of court,’ the jury would be in contempt of court 
if they did not find him guilty; but I have never known of a 
judge doing that. 

Mr. STEVENSON. As I understand it, that was merely a 
hypothetical question that the defendant's attorney was putting 
to the jurors, “If the judge instructs you to find a man gulity, 
will you do if or not?” 

Mr. HOLADAY. Yes: something like that. 

Mr. STEVIENSON. The judge told him nothing of that 
kind would be tolerated, but if 1 tell them to fiud a man guilty 
I will put them in jail if they do not do it. However, sup- 
pose a man goes on the stand and admits he tis guilty? The 
judge would have to instruct the jury to find him guilty, would 
he not? 

Mr. HOLADAY. We now come to 
which it is charged that Judge English “ willfully, unlawfully, 
tyrannically, and oppressively summoned Michael L. Munie 
and Samuel O'Neal.” This is a rather double-barreled count. 
They charge him with tyranny and oppression in summoning 
these people inte his office, and then in the. second clause 
indict him for what he said to them after they were in his 
office. How did they get in there? I want to call your atten- 
tion to that. On page 33 Mr. Munie testified he had been cov- 
ering the court as a reporter for several years; that one day 
while he was there in the court, covering his beat, the judge 
called him into his chambers. That is the way Munie got in. 


the fifth count, in 


Now, the other man is O'Neal, and let us see how O'Neal 
got in. 
The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Tlinois 


has expired. 
Mr. BOWLING. 
ditional minutes. 
Mr. HOLADAY. How did O'Neal get into the judge’s office? 
I read from O'Neal's testimony, on page 39: 


Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 10 ad- 


The following Monday, after the printing of the article on Sunday, 
I went into his chambers on Monday morning, in attempting te obtain 
a statement from him with reference to the filing of this petitien, and 
Mr. Munie was in there ai the time. 


This tyranny of taking these two reporters into his private. 
office consisted of saying to one of them, “I want to see you in 
my office,” and the other one walked in unsolicited in the usual 
course of his business. And what did he say to them? Did he 
threaten to send them to jail? Here is what he said at the 
time, as found on page 39; 


He said he would have to consider whether he would send us to jafl 
not; that we were in contempt of court. The conversation, of 
course, was an extended one. Le lectured me and Mr. Munie about the 
printing of the article, and when we left we did not have any—I did 
not know what further proceedings were going to take place. I did not 
know what was going to happen. but that is all that ever eame out 
of it at that time. There was no order citing us for contempt ever 
issned. 


or 


Then there is one more count with reference to Joseph Ma- 
guire, but the evidence is not as strong in the Maguire count as 
it is against Munie and O'Neal, so I will not take the time of 
this House to go into it. 

Gentlemen, I want to say in conclusion—as I stated in the 
beginning—that this House must vete on these articles of im- 
peachment article by article. It is our duty not to send toe the 
Senate for trial any charge that we do not believe the managers 
on the part of the House can sustain. “That is only common 
sense. Here is a charge of a long and oppressive course of 
conduct, with six specific instances mentioned. Two or three 
of them, possibly five of the six, are not subject to any criti- 
cism, and Judge English is to be commended for at least one 
cf them. He may have erred in his judgment as to one. Do 
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we want to go before the body at the other end of the Capitol 
nudertaking to impeach « man because he has taken steps to 
prevent another Herrin massacre? Gentlemen, when the proper 
time comes I intend, if the opportunity presents itself, to offer 
on giendment to these articles of impeachment striking out 
urticle 1; and I beg of you to give serious consideration to that 
motion 

I thank you, gentlemen. [Applause.] 

HOUR OF MEETING TO-MORROW 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the House adjourns to-night it shall be to meet to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock instead of 12 o’clock noon. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it 
shall adjourn to meet to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. YATES. I object, Mr. Speaker. We have nothing in the 
world more important than this matter. What is the rush? 
It has been more than a year since this matter was started. 

Mr. TILSON. Is not that the reason we need more time for 
its consideration, if the gentleman please? 

Mr. YATES. I withdraw my objection. , 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
are we going to adjourn now? - 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS TILE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS 

Mr. DENISON. Mr, Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rules on the bill (H. R. 9007) granting 
the consent of Congress to Harry E. Bovay to construct, main- 
tain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers at Cairo, ILL 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I present a conference report 
for printing under the rules on the bill (H. R. 9599) granting 
the consent of Congress to the city of Louisville, Ky., to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near said city. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bilis, 
reported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bills of the following titles, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

S.989. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases; 

8.1169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo. ; 

S. 1876. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; 

S$. 2519. An act to enable the board of supervisors of Santa 
Barbara County to maintain a free public bathing beach on 
certain publie land; and 

S. 2673. An act to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, en- 
titled “An act to establish and provide for the maintenance of a 
free public library and reading room in the District of Co- 
lumbia.” 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Linesercer, until end of the session, on account of important 
business, 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 25 
minutes p.m.) the House, in accordance with its previous order, 
adjourned to meet to-morrow Wednesday, March 31, 1926, at 
11 o'clock a. m., 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for March 31, 1926, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture-relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- 


serve act, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 


) 
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COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 
Providing for the appointment of a diplomatic representatiye 
to the National Republic of Georgia (TH. J. Res. 195). 
Proposing the withdrawal of diplomatic recognition of Mex- 
ico until such time as the policies and conduct of the said 
government in relation to edueational and religious instity- 
| tons of all creeds and nationalities justify a resumption of 
relations (11. Con. Res. 14). 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining in- 
dustry. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Diversion of water from Lake Michigan into the Chicago 
River. 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
(10 a. m.) 


To divest goods, wares, and merchandise manufactured, pro- 
duced, or mined by convicts or prisoners of their inters(ate 
character in certain cases (H. R. 8653). 

COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To extend the civil and criminal laws of the United States 
to Indians (H. R. 7826). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

419. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting, with 
a letter from the Chief of Engineers, report on preliminary ex- 
amination and survey of Sabine-Neches Waterway and Port 
Arthur Canal, from Orange and Beaumont, Tex., to the Gulf, 
authorized by the act of March 3, 1925 (H. Doc. No. 287) ; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be 
printed, with illustrations. 

420. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting a 
report from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination 
and survey of deeper waterway from the Great Lakes to the 
Hudson River suitable for vessels of a draft of 20 or 25 feet 
(H. Doe. No. 288); to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10775. A 
bill to provide for the distribution of the publications entitled 
“Diseases of the Horse” and “ Diseases of Cattle”; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 710). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 6252. A Dill 
amending section 52 of the Judicial Code; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 713). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 10202. A Dill 
granting an extension of patent to the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy; without amendment (Rept. No. 714). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. H. R. 10735. <A Dill 
to prevent fraud, deception, or improper practice in connection 
with business before the United States Patent Office, and for 
other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No. 715). Referred 
to the House Calendar. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 10399. A 
bill to extend the time for the exchange of Government-owned 
lands for privately owned lands in the Territory of Hawaii: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 716). Referred to the Commitiee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 10701. 
A bill to provide for the distribution of the Supreme Court 
reports and amending section 227 of the Judicial Code; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 717). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 10782. A bill relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tions from the State of Texas; without amendment (Re)t. 
No. 718). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. §S. 2296. An 
act authorizing insurance companies or associations or frater- 
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nal or beneficial societies to file bills of interpleader; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 719). Referred to the House Calendar. 
Mr. BACON: Committee on the Library. 8. J. Res. 30. A 
joint resolution authorizing the establishment of a commission 
to be known as the Sesquicentennial of American Independence 
and the Thomas Jefferson Centennial Commission of the 
lnited States, in commemoration of the 150th anniversary of 
the signing of the Declaration of Independence and the 100th 
anniversary of the death of Thomas Jefferson, the author of 
that immortal document; with amendment (Rept. No. 720). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. CURRY: Committee on the Territories. H. R. 9211. A 
hill to prescribe certain of the qualifications of voters in the 
rrerritory of Alaska, and for other purposes ; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 728). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. Hl. R. 819. 
A bill for the relief of James C. Simmons, alias James ©. 
Whitlock; without amendment (Rept. No. 711). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole Tfouse. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. TH. R. 7712. 
A bill for the relief of Joseph W. Jones; with amendment 
(Rept, No. 712). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
liouse. 

Mr. SCOTT: Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
cries. H. R. 7973. A bill to provide American registry for the 
Norwegian sailing vessel Derwent; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 721). Referred to the Committee of the Whoie House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 5074. 
A bill for the relief of George D. Vedder; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 723). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. TH. R. 7352. 
A bill for the relief of Lester Cooley: without amendment 
(Rept. No, 724). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8552. A 
bill fer the relief of Herman Wagner, alias Henry Burnett; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 725). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. HH. R. 9234. 
A bill to change the military record of Thomas Dowling, alias 
James Murphy; without amendment (Rept. No. 726). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. TH. R. 9667. 
A bill for the relief of Columbus P. Pierce; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 727). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (HH. R. 10857) granting the consent 
of Congress to the Interstate Bridge Co., of Lansing, Iowa, to 
construct a bridge across the Mississippi River at Lansing; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

iy Mr. WELSH: A bill (HH. R. 10858) compelling the deliv- 
ery of mail after examination to those held as prisoners in 
county prisons, county jails, and other places of confinement, 
before and awaiting trial; to the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 10859) to provide for the 
transfer of certain records of the General Land Office to States, 
und for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10860) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse reser- 
vations and to increase the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10861) granting 
pensions to certain soldiers who served in the Indian wars 
trom 1859 to 1898, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 10862) to 
amend an act entitled “An act to prevent the extermination of 
fur-bearing animals in Alaska, and for other purposes”; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr, ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10863) to amend the acts 
relating to personal property in the District of Columbia, pro- 
viding a penalty for failure to make returns, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. GARBER: A bill (H. R. 10864) granting the consent 
of Congress to compacts or agreements among the several 
States or any of them in respect of flood control, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. KIESS: A bill CH. R. 10865) to provide a permanent 
Sovernment for the Virgin Islands of the United States, and 
for other purpeses: to the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 218) to pro- 
vide for an inquiry es to the alleged circulation and transporta- 
tion of obscene, indecent, and lascivious written, printed, and 
pictorial matter; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mrs. NORTON: Concurrent resolution (TH. Con. Res. 
18) creating a joint committee to investigate prohibition in all 
its phases; to th Committee on Rules. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLAGUE: A bill (HL. R. 10866) granting a pension to 
Amelia Owen; to the Committee on Invalid Peusions. 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (IL. R. 10867) for the relief of 
Adeline Mulvey; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CRISP: A bill (H. R. 1086S) granting an increase 
of pension to Baxter Hogan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (TI. R. 10869) granting an in- 
erease of pension to Mary B. Gleason; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (IL. R. 10870) granting a pension 
to Martha H. French; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 10871) granting an increase 
of pension to Carrie B. Davis; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 10872) granting an increase of pension to 
Valina Larose; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H, R. 10873) granting an increase of pension to 
Ilattie E. Lewis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10874) granting an increase of pension to 
Georgiannia Murray; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10875) granting an increase of pension to 
Helen P. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (HfL. R. 10876) to provide for a sur- 
vey of the harbor at Mackinaw City, Mich., with a view to its 
improvement for navigation; to the Committee on Rivers and 
Liarbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10877) granting a pension to George W. 
Van Wagoner ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10878) granting an increase of pension to 
Lillian Willard ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SINCLAIR: A bill (HL. R. 10879) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Drakeley ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITIU: A bill (H. R. 10880) granting a pension to 
Anna Watson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 10881) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary J. Littlefield; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 10882) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma E. Graham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10883) granting an increase of pension to 
Harriett D. Carey; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 10884) for the relief of BE. L. 
Lipshutz; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10885) for the relief of Abe Blumenthal; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10886) granting a pension to John Joseph 
Inwalle; to the Committee ou Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (11. R. 10887) granting a pension to Francies FE. 
Wilcox ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10888) granting an inerease of pension 
to Alan G. MacArthur; to the Committee on VDensions. 

By Mr. UPDIKE: A bill (H. R. 10889) granting a pension 
to Douglas D. Powell; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10890) granting a pension to Ida M. 
Loucks; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 10891) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary 8S. Watkins; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 10892) granting a pen- 
sion to Nathaniel Ellison; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GLYNN: Resolution (H. Res. 196) authorizing pay- 
ment of six months’ salary and funeral expenses to Francis 
M. Sullivan on account of the death of Mary C. Sullivan, late 
employee of the House of Representatives; to the Committee 
on Accounts, 
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By Mr. MaoGREGOR: Resolution (11. Res. 197) for the pay- 
ment of additional compensation to the clerk of the Committee 
on Claims; to the Committee on Accounts, 

Also, resolution (H. Res. 198) for the payment of additional 
compensation to the clerk of the Committee on the Judiciary ; 
to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 


1552. Petition of National Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers, Soldiers Home, Calif., in reference to provisions of the 
bill 11. R. 10240; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 


Legislation. 

1553. By Mr. CAREW: Petition of the New 
Prison Commission, re alien criminal deportation ; 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

1M4. By Mr. DARROW: Petition of the Philadelphia Board 
of Trade, favoring the passage of House bill 8052, amending 
the merchant marine act of 1920 and the shipping act of 1916 ; 
to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 


York State 
to the Com- 


1555. Also, petition of the Philadelphia Board of Trade, urg- 
ing the enactment of the bill providing for registration of 
aticns: to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


in56. By Mr. FULLER: VPetition of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, urging favorable action on preposed legisla- 
tion to increase the salaries of Federal judges; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

1557. Also, petition of U. J. Toffinan and others, favoring 
the enactment of House bill 5000; to the Committee on Bduca- 
tion. 

1558. Also, petition of custodian employees of Federal build- 
ines, urging favorable action on House bill 5966; to the Com- 
mittee on the Civil Service. 

*°1559. Also, petition of Izaak Walton League of America, 
urging support of House bill 4079; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

1560. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of John K. Howard, of 
Gaston, Snow, Saltonstall & Hunt, Shawmut Bank Building, 
Boston, Mass., recommending early and favorable consideration 
of House bill 7907 to increase salaries of Federal judges; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1561. By Mr. GARBER: Petition of the citizens of Texas 
County, Okla., against the conipalsory Sunday observance bill 
(H. R. 7179 and 7822) or any other national religious legisia- 
tion which may be pendimg; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1562. By Mr. HERSEY: Petition of Mrs. Mary Drake Jenne, 
tna, Me., remonstrating against the passage of the Copeland- 
Bloom bill; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1563. By Mr, TIILL of Maryland: Petition of Edgemoor Citi- 
yens’ Association, of Montgomery County, Md., protesting 
ugainst any measures providing for the construction of the pro- 
posed belt-line railroad, and particularly against favorable con- 
sideration of House bill 7823 and Senate bill 2796; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1564. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth dis- 
trict of Michigan, pretesting against House bill 7179, known 
as the Sunday observance bill; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

1565. By Mr. LEATHERWOOD: Petition of Women’s Re- 
lief Corps, Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Utah, 
requesting Congress to increwse the pensions of Civil War 
veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

1566. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of Norman T. A. Mun- 
der & Co., Baltimore, remedying postal situation ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1567. Also, petition of the H. J. McGrath Co., 
opposing House bill 10502 
Foreign Commerce. 

15GS. Also, petition of Schloss Bros. & Co., Baltimore, oppos- 
ime the “truth in fabries bill”; to the Connnittee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1569. Also, petition of George B®. Kieffer, Baltimore, favor- 
ing House bill 8708; te the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

570, Also, petition of Gilbert Bros. & Co., Baltimore, Md., 
opposing House bill 9196; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

1571. Also, petition of Rouse, Hempstone & Co.; Western 
Maryland Dairy, Baltimore, Md.; Finance Co. of America, Bal- 
timore; Daniel Miller Co., Baltimore; Southern Supply Co., 
Fultimore, favoring passage of House bill 8199; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Baltimore, 
; to the Cominittee on Interstate and 
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1572. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of certain commercia| 
business concerns of Cleveland, Ohio, indorsing the Kelly. 
Capper bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Co). 


merce. 
1573. Also, resolution of City Council of Cleveland, unani. 
mously adopted, protesting diversion of water from Lake 


Michigan by the city of Chicage; te the Committee on River. 
and Harbors. 

1574. By Mr, O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Immigration Restriction League (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y., op- 
posing the passage of Senate bill 1091; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1575. Also, petition of the Dykes Lumber Co., of New York. 
favoring the passage of House bill 8119, to eliminate fraud 
through bankruptcy; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1576. Also, petition of the United Spanish War Veterans, 
Department of New York, favering the passage of House pill 
98, now House bill 8132, to increase pensions of Spanish War 
ee their widows, and dependeuts; to the Committee on 
,ensions, 

1577. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Resolution of 
the Union of Holy Name Societies of the Diocese of Providence, 
R. 1., protesting against the religious persecution and bol- 
shevism now being carried on in Mexico; te the Committee ou 
Foreign Affairs. 

1578. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of citizens of Andover, 
Mass., indorsing House bill 4023, Civil War pensions; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1579. By Mr. RUBEY: Petition of citizens of Greene County, 
Mo., opposing compulsory Sunday observance; te the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

1580. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petitien of the members of the 
Board of University and School Lands of the State of North 
Dakota, in favor of the passage of legislation to safeguard the 
interests of the purchasers of school lands containing minerals; 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

1581. By Mr. SMITH: Petition of 179 citizens of Burley, 
Idaho ; 38 citizens from Pocatello, Idaho; and 348 citizens from 
Twin Falis, Idaho, protesting against any amendment to the 
Volstead Act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1582. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of San 
Bernardino, Calif., protesting against the passage of House ‘bill 
7179, for the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 





SENATE 
Wepnespay, March 31, 1926 


(Legislative day of Saturday, March 27, 1226) 

The Senate reassenibled at 12 o'clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. COPELAND obtained the floor. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, 1 suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Gerk will call the rol. 

The legislative clerk called the rell, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernaid Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Perris Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fletcher King Sheppard. 
Blease Frazier MeKellar rusted 
Borah George MelLean Shortridge 
Bratten Gillett McNw Simmons 
Brookhart Glass Muyiiel Smith 
Broussard Goff Mean Smoot 
Bruce Gooding Metea alg Stanfield 
Butier Greene tephens 
Cameron Liale Nevis Swanson 
Capper Tierreld — mmet! 
Caurawny arris 
Copeland Ilavrison On ie adsworth 

‘ouzens Hetlin Overman Walsh 

rt Liowell Phipps Warren 

Dale Johnson Wheeler 
Din Jones, N. Mex Pittman Williams 
Edge Jones, Wash. Ransdell Willis 


Mr. HARRISON. i wish to announce that the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Epwaxps] is necessarily absent on public busi- 
ness and that the Senator fram Rhode Island |Mr. Gerry] is 
detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator from 
New York [Mr. Corgtanp] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President-—— 
Mr. COPELAND. I yield te the Senator from Alabama. 
MUSCLE SHOALS 


Mr. HEFIAN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the concurrent resolution (8. Con. Res. 4) 
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providing for clerical and stenographic help for the Muscle 
Shoals committee. The Senator from South Curolina | Mr. 
Siri] has withdrawn his objection. 

yvhere being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider 
the concurrent resolution, which had been reported from the 
Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
ihe Senate, with an amendment to strike out all after the 
resolving clause and insert a substitute. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I sent to the desk three amendments to the 
committee substitute, which I ask may be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendmeuts will be stated. 

The Corer CLerkK. On page 2, line 9, strike out the words 
“» civil engineer as technical adviser and”; in line 10 strike 
out the word “other”; and in line 18 strike out the numerals 
«10,000 and insert in lieu thereof “ $5,000," so as to make the 
concurrent resolution read : 


resolved, ete., That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals created 
by House Concurrent Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress hereby 
js authorized in furtherance of the purposes of said resolution to 
cummon engineers, experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; 
to snpley such clerical and expert assistants as may be deemed neces- 
cary. to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words to report such hearings and proceedings as may be 
held in connection herewith, the recommendations and findings of 
the joint committee to be submitted in conformity with the provisions 
of Hlouse Concurrent Resolution 4. The expenses incurred hereunder 
to be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate, but not 
to exceed the sum of $5,000, and ‘one-half from the contingent fund 
of the House of Representatives. 


The amendments to the amendment were agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 
The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE 


Mr. PITTMAN. 
York yield to me’ 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yesterday I gave notice in writing, which 
is found at page 6582 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, that to-day 
1 would call up the resolution (S. Res. 188) which was read 
and appears in the Recorp at page 6553, proposing certain 
amendments to paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIIL of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate. If the Senator from New York desires to 
proceed with his speech, I shall not ask to take it up now. 
Inasmuch as this is the same legislative day as yesterday 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think the resolution ought to 
go over until to-morrow, because there has been no adjourn- 
ment, and consequently no new legislative day since the reso- 
lution was introduced. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will agree that it may go over until to- 
morrow. I understand we will have a new legislative day 
to-morrow. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why can we not have an agreement to take 
it up to-morrow whether we adjourn to-day or not? 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator if he will not allow the 
resolution to go over, because to-morrow I think we will take 
an adjournment. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator means that we will adjourn 
to-day ? 

Mr. SMOOT. 
until Friday. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to make an inquiry before we 
make any agreement with reference to this matter. I do not 
know what the understanding is, but there is a contested- 
election case, a privileged question, which can be called up at 
any time, and any agreement which may be made ought to be 
entered into with an understanding of that situation. We 
vught not to make any agreement that will displace the con- 
tested case. Why can we not take up the resolution to-day? 
If the Senafor wants to wait an hour or two, we can take it 
up later to-day. 

_Mr. PITTMAN. I am ready to take it up at any time. I 
— want to suit the convenience of the Senate as much as 
possible. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask the Senator not to call it up to-day. 
I told two or three Senators that it would not come up this 
morning because this is the same legislative day as yesterday. 
So far as 1 am personally concerned, I am willing to take it 
up to-morrow; but the chairman of the committee having 
charge of the unfinished business would like to have the reso- 
lution go over until Friday. I understand that the contested- 
election case may come up at any time. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I suggest that we have an understanding 
that the matter will come up on Friday morning. 

Mr. CURTIS. There will be an adjournment to-morrow. 


XXXVIII 
Mr. President, will the Senator from New 





No; to-morrow. Let the resolution go over 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is the intention. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well; that is all right. 

Mr. BINGHAM subsequently said: Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for the reception at this time of a resolu- 
tion, and for the printing in the Recorp of the resolution and 
certain sections of the Connecticut statutes In connection there- 
with. I ask unanimous consent that when the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrraan] and that 
offered by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLease], 
regarding a change of the rules, are considered, this resolution 
may be considered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
hears none. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


Is there objection? The Chair 


I would like to have the suggested amendment 


read. 
Mr. BINGHAM. May I say a word before the resolution is 
read? The statutes of the State of Connecticut for a great 


many years have recognized the principle that when the gover- 
nor nominates a person for a very high office, it is wise, and 
in accordance with history and with the study of human 
nature, that the votes shall be in secret and held in such a way 
that no one may know how Senators vote, so that one Senator 
would not know how another sitting next to him voted, and 
the vote can never be revealed. 

The sections of the statutes to which I refer are as follows: 


CONNECTICUT STATUTES, REVISION OF 1918, CHAPTER 2: NOMINATION AND 
APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES 


Sec. 51. Governor to nominate judges: No person shall be appointed 
Judge of any court of common pleas or district court unless he has 


been nominated thereto by the governor. 

Sec. 52. Nominations to be tabled and 
made by the governor to the general assembly for a judge of the 
supreme court of errors, superior court, court of common pleas, or 
district court shall lie upon the table and be printed in the calendar of 
the house where it is introduced for three consecutive legislative days 
after its introduction, and shall thereupon be referred, without debate, 
to the joint standing committee on the judiciary, who shall 
thereon within six legislative days from the time of reference. 

Sec. 53. Inferlor court judges, nomination, reference: Every nomina 
tion made in either branch of the general assembly for judge of any 
town, city, borough, or police court shall be by the Introduction of a 
resolution making such appointment, which resolution shall ie upon the 
table and be printed in the calendar of the house where it is introduced 
for three snecessive legislative days after its introduction, and shall 
*thereupon be referred, without debate, to the joint standing committee 
on the judiciary. 

Sec. 54. Ballot when required: All appointment of judges of any of 
said courts shall be by concurrent resolution, and the action upon the 
passage of each resolution in each branch of the general assembly, ex- 
cepting those relating to the appointment of judges of town, city, 
borough, or police courts shall be by ballot, upon which shall be written 
or printed the word “ yes” or “no,” and no resolution shall contain 
the name of more than one nominee, 


teferred: Every nomination 


report 


The principle of keeping such votes secret, which has long 
been recognized in Connecticut, and which has resulted in our 
having on our supreme court and the superior court and the 
courts of common pleas, I venture to say, without disregarding 
the rights and privileges of any other State, as high a class of 
men and as distinguished judges as are to be found in any 
State in the Union, has worked out so well in the case of the 
State which I have the honor in part to represent that I 
suggest the advisability of an amendment to our rules providing 
for a similar provision, and in order that Senators may have an 
opportunity to debate it I offer the resolution which I have sent 
to the desk and ask to have read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 190) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the first sentence of paragraph ~% of Rule XXXVIII 
of the Standing Rules of the Senate be amended to read as follows: 

“All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the persou nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, shall be 
kept secret, and when so order>*d by a majority of the Senators pres- 
ent the vote shall be by ballot upon which shall be written or printed 
the word ‘ yes’ or ‘no.’” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over, under 
the rule. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the Heuse had passed a 
bill (H, R. 9832) granting an easement on public land to Adam 
Schellinger Post, No. 8, the American Legion, Department of 
Nebraska, Nebraska City, Nebr., in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 
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The message also announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses om the amendment of the Senate to 
the bill (1 R. 9599) granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city. 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. R. 9007) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate 
bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, iL 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
lad. affixed his signature te the following enrolled bills, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice President : 

8.989. Am act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code, 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases ; 

$s. 1169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reelamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo. 

S. S76. An act providing for the sale and cisposal of publie 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Beoth Lake, in 
the State of Wiseonsin ; 

S$. 2519. An act to enable the board of supervisors of Santa 
Sarbara County to maintain a free public bathing beach on 
certain public land; and 

S. 2673. An act to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, en- 
titled “An act to establish and provide for the maintenance of a 
free public library and reading room in the District of Co- 
humbia.” 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have a resolution adopted by the 
Utah Chapter of the American Mining Congress at its annual 
meciing in Salt Lake City, indorsing Senate bill 756, intro- 
duced by Mr. Pirrman, which directs the Secretary of the 
Treasury to complete silver purchases under the Pittman Act 
of April 23, 1918. I ask that the resolution may lie on the 
table, 

The 
table. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I am also in receipt of a com- 
munication from the secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
and Commercial Club of Salt Lake City, Utah, dated March 


VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie on the 


27, 1926, transmitting copy of a resolution which apparently” 


was adopted by the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
at its fourteenth annual meeting, in which support is given to 
Senate bill No. 1628, having for its object the quieting of title 
to sehool lands granted to various States. The letter also 
states that this resolution was adopted by the board of gov- 
ernors of said chamber of commerce and commercial club. I 
ask that the resolution be referred to the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys. 

‘rhe VICE PRESIDENT. It is so ordered. 

Mr. McLEAN presented a letter in the nature of a memorial 
from L’Ordre des Forestiers Franco-Americains of Woonsocket, 
R. 1., protesting against the passage of the so-called Curtis- 
Reed bill, creating a Federal department of education, which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of Division No. 867, Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Waterbury, 
Conn., praying for the passage without amendment of the so- 
called railway labor bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

IIe also presented a telegram and a: paper in the nature of 
petitions from Local No. 147, Post Office Clerks, of Hartford, 
and the Cennecticut Branch, National Association of Postal 
Supervisors, of New Haven, both in the State of Connecticut, 
favoring the passage of the so-called civil-service employees’ 
retirement bill, which were referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service. 

Ile also presented a memorial of Centennial Lodge, No. 100, 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows, of Naugatuck, Conn., remon- 
strating against the passage of the so-called Kendall bill (H.R. 
4478) to prevent the Government from printing stamped en- 
velopes with return addresses in the corner, which was re 
ferred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

lie also presented letters in the nature of petitions from the 
Civitan Club and the Advertising Club, both of Bridgeport, 
Coun., praying for the passage of the public buildings bill and 
especially the construction of a new post-office building in the 
eity of Bridgeport, Conn., which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

He also presented papers in the vature of petitions from 
Carl Shurz Unit, No. 22, Steuben Society of America, of Hart- 
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ford; the New Britain German School Society of New Britain 
and the N. B. Turners’ Society, of New Britain, all in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legislation yyy. 
viding for the return of appropriated alien property to its 
rightful owners, which were referred to the Committee on {he 
Judiciary. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions of 
Frederick A. Hill Camp, No. 15, United Spanish War Veterans, 
ef Stamford, and United Spanish War Veterans, of New 
Britain, both in the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage 
of legislation providing for increased pensions to Spauish- 
American War veterans and their widows, which were ye- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented papers in the nature of petitions of (. I, 
Russell Post, No. 68, Grand Army of the Republic, of Thomas. 
ton, and the Woman’s Relief Corps, Buckingham Corps, No, 
30, auxiliary to the Grand Army of the Republic, of Norwaik. 
both in the State of Connecticut, favoring the passaye «7 
legislation providing for increased penstfons to Civil War veter. 
ans and their widows, which were referred to the Commitice 
on Pensions. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. MEANS (for Mr. Deneen), from the Committee oy 
Claims, to which was referred the bill (Hl. R. 962) for the 
relief of the estate of William Fries, deceased, reporied ir 
without amendment and submitted a report (No. 507) thereon, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I ask permission to report without recom- 
mendation from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 
the bill (S. 454) to prevent the sale of cotton and grain in future 
markets, and I submit a report (No. 508) thereon. 

I merely want to call attention to the fact that the report 
is made. I hope to get early consideration of the measure, 
In view of the contention which has been made that the future 
markets reflect conditions in world prices 1 would like an 
opportunity, while the present stock market is in such condi- 
tion as it now is, to show that that idea is an utter fallacy. 

Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 1642) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional district judge for the eastern dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, reported it without amendment and sul- 
mitted a report (No. 509) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with an amendment 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 1490) to provide for the appointment of an adii- 
tional judge of the District Court of the United States for 
the Western District of New York (Rept. No. 510); and 

A bill CH. R. 6730) to detach Fulton County from the Jones- 
boro division of the eastern judicial district of the State of 
Arkansas and attach the same to the Batesville division of the 
eastern judicial district of said State (Rept. No. 511). 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 227) te provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the district of Connecticut (Rept. 
No. 512); and 

A bill (S. 475) to authorize the President of the United 
States to appoint an additional judge of the District Court of 
the United States for the Southern District of the State of 
lowa (Rept. No. 513). 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 1645) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional district judge for the middle district of Pennsylvania, 
reported adversely thereon. 

Mr. McLEAN, from the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency, to which was referred the bill (S. 2606) to prohibit 
offering for sale as Federal farm-loan bonds any securities 
not issued under the terms of the farm loan act; to limit the 
use of the words “ Federal,” “United States,” or “reserve,” 
or a combination of such words; to prohibit false advertising; 
and for other purposes, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 514). thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 66) authorizing the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the 
city of Baltimore, Md., a building for its Baltimore branch, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report: (No. 
515) thereon. 

Mr. TRAMMELL, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 1930) to author- 
ize the Postmaster General to readjust the terms of certain 
screen-wagon contracts, and for other purposes, reperted it with 
amendments. 


Mr. STANFERLD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, te which was referred the bilk (3. 565) limiting the 
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creation or extension of forest reserves in New Mexico and 
Arizona, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 
(No, 516) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them each with amendments and 
submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 2584) to promote the development, protection, and 
utilization of grazing facilities on public lands, to stabilize the 
range stock-raising industry, and for other purposes (Rept. No. 

7); and 
ee bill (S. 675) granting certain lands to the city of Ogden, 
Ttah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system of 
said city (Rept. No. 518). 

BILLS INTRODUCED 
Bills were introduced, read the first time and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 
By Mr. CAPPER: 
A bill (S. 3790) to provide for transfer of jurisdiction over 
the Conduit Road, in the District of Columbia; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 
By Mr. WHEELER: 
A bill (S. 3791) to make additions to the Absarokee and 
tallatin National Forests and the Yellowstone National Park, 
and to improve and extend the winter feed facilities of the elk, 
antelope, and other game animals of Yellowstone National 
ark and adjacent land, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
By Mr. TRAMMELL: 
A bill (S. 3792) to correct the military record of James 
Harvey Niver, deceased; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. STEPHENS: 
A bill (S. 38793) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Vicksburg Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, mainiain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city 
of Vicksburg, Miss.; and 
A bill (S. 3794) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, 
nnd operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the 
city of Natchez, Miss.; to the Committee on Commerce. 
AMENDMENT TO LEGISLATIVE APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. STANFIELD submitted an amendment to increase the 
compensation of janitor under the office of Sergeant at Arms 
and Doorkeeper of the Senate from $1,520 to $2,040, intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 10425, the legislative appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

AMENDMENT OF NATIONAL PROITIBITION ACT 


Mr. EDGE submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the bill (S. 84+) to amend the national prohibition act, 
as supplemented, in respect to the issuance by physicians of 
prescriptions for intoxicating liquors, which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by 
him to the bill (S. 3118) to amend the national prohibition act, 
as supplemented, with respect to the definition of intoxicating 
liquor, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary 
and ordered to be printed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 9832) granting an easement on public land to 
Adam Schellinger Post, No. 8, the American Legion, Depart- 
ment of Nebraska, Nebraska City, Nebr., was read twice by its 
title and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 


JOINT COMMITTEE ON TUBFERCULIN TESTS AMONG DAIRY ANIMALS 


Mr. CURTIS (for Mr, McKiNiey) submitted the following 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 8), which was referred to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry.: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee of Congress to eonsist of three members of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and three members of the 
Committee on. Agriculture of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives, is hereby 
authorized to iavestigate (1) the reliability, efficiency, and necessity 
of using tuberculin tests among dairy and breeding animals for eradi- 
cation of the disease of tuberculosis; (2) the methods used by veteri- 
narians in applying such tests; (3) the use and expenditure of public 
funds in connection with such tests; (4) whether or not the tubercu- 
Josis germ is transmitted from animals afflicted with tuberculosis 
through milk and milk products to a human being; (5) the effect 
of Pasteurization of milk on the tuberculosis germ; and (6) whether 
the tuberculin testing of dairy and breeding animals is a means of 
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CIVIL SERVICE RETIREMENT AND DISABILITY FUND (S. DOC. 


the 
disability fund. 
objected to my request on yesterday under a misapprehension. 
The report of the actuaries is submitted to the Senate in con- 
formity with law. 








Preservation and economy among herds, For the purposes of this 
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resolution such committee is authorized to hold hearings and to sit 
and act at such times and places within the United States; 
such experts and clerical, 


to employ 


sienographic, and other assistants; to re 


quire by subpceena or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents ; 
such oaths and to take such testimony and make such expenditures 
as It deems advisable. 


to administer 


The cost of stenographic services to report 


such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. 
The expenses of such committee shall be paid one-balf from the con- 
tingent fund of the Senate and one-half from tie contingent fund of 
the House of Representatives. 
port to the Congress as to its findings at the beginning of the second 
regular session 
mendations for such iegislation as it deems necessary. 


The committee shall make a final re- 


of the Sixty-ninth Congress, together with recom 


NO. 89) 


Mr. STANFIELD. Mr. President, I again renew my request 


made on yesterday for unanimous consent to present to the 


Senate, with a view to its printing, the fifth annual report of 
board of actuaries of the civil service retirement and 
The senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 


I ask that the report may be printed as a 
Senate document and that 2,000 extra copies may be ordered 


printed for the use of the document room. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, after my objection to the print- 


ing of the report as a public document on the statement that 
it was a departmental document, I examined the report and 
ascertained that it was submitted to the Senate in accordance 


with law. Therefore, there is no objection whatever to having 


it printed as a public document. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be printed as requested. 
OLL AND GAS PERMITS 


Mr. CAMERON. I ask the Chair to lay before the Senate 


the amendment of the House of Representatives to Senate 
bill 2461. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bayarp in the chair) laid 


before the Senate the amendment of the Heuse of Representa- 


tives to the bill (S. 2461) to grant extension of time under 


oil and gas permits, which was on page 2, line 2, after the word 


“law,” to insert the following: “, or has drilled wells of the 


depth and within the time required by existing law, and has 


failed to discover oil or gas, and desires to presecute further 


exploration.” 


Mr. CAMERON. 
House amendment. 
The motion was agreed to. 


I move that the Senate concur in the 


TRANSPORTATION OF MONTANA ELK TO MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I would like to ask unanimous 
consent at this time for the consideration of Senate resolution 
184, which I offered the other day with reference to the ship- 
ment of elk from Montana to Massachusetts. It is merely 
asking for information from the Department of Agriculture. 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Burcter] submitted a 
memorandum which he had received from the Department of 
Agriculture in relation to this matter in which the department 
states that the bison range is overstocked, and undoubtedly 
that is correct, and it becomes necessary to make some disposi- 
tion of the excess elk. The department made the shipment 
of 400 head to the State of Massachusetts, 21 of them dying 
en route. The memorandum further states: 


We have not had a complete report from the association regarding 
expenses incurred in this undertaking, but it is understood that they 
have expended something like $15,000 for this purpose. We have 
been advised by the association that it intends to sell these elk to 
public and private parks, zoos, and similar institutions, using the 
surplus bulls for meat purposes, and we are informed that they have 
orders for more live elk than they can furnish. This company has a 
fenced area at Middleboro, Mass., and we understand that the acreage 
already controlled by the company is surrounded by large tracts of 
land that can be obtained at a very low rate, so that all the land 
needed to support the animals can be secured and they can be taken 
eare of without difficulty. 


Let me say that if that is the situation everybody will com- 
mend this enterprise for the disposal of the excess elk, but, 
frankly, Mr. President, the Boston newspapers, copies of which 
I have on my desk here, tell in the most elaborate way about 
this shipment of elk. I read from the Boston Globe of Mon- 
day, February 22, 1926, as follows: 


Percy R. Jones, of Middleboro, president of the association, is in 
charge of the shipment with an official of the Franklin Park Zoo, 
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Boston, as expert adviser. At the Nemasket range, where already 
there is a nucleus of a herd, the elk will be kept, bred, and fattened 
for the market, 


fhe Elk Breeding and Grazing Association, which last year took over 
lk. Jones & Sons here, claims to be the only firm 
in the world which is raising elk on a commercial basis for the pur- 
pose of marketing the meat The land was fenced in November, 1924, 
and the first berd of nine elk was brought here from Rushville, IL, 
in 1925. Officials of the association claim that elk tbrive on iess 
food than .any other member of the deer family or any other animal 
near their size, are immune to disease, “ dress heavier” than any other 
animal, and yield a’meat far superior to any other on the market. 

“ ik meat can be produced in many sections of this country at less 
per beef, pork,” President Jones said in ex- 
plauining the purpose of his company. “ By laboratory tests it is shown 
that elk meat bas one-third more nerve and energy building qualities 
and one-third Jess fattening qualities than beef, mutton, or pork, thus 
making it most desirable as a substitute for them.” 


the partnership of E 


early 


pound than mutton, or 


All of which has led to the conclusion that these elk were 
shipped to the State of Massachusetts, there to be fattened and 
put upon the market. If that is the fact, we ought to know 
about it. The resolution, however, Mr. President, calls not only 
for the facts contained in this memorandum but also asks what 
plan the Department of Agriculture has in contemplation for 
the future disposition of these elk. If the department is going 
to raise elk on the bison range and then sell them for com- 
mercial purposes, the Senate ought to know it, so that we may 
act accordingly. I ask that the resolution be laid before the 
Sevuute, 

Mr. BUTLER rose. 

Mr. CURTIS. I have no objection to the adoption of the 
resolution. Uas the Senator from Massachusetts any objection 
to ifs adoption ? ; 

Mr. BUTLER. 
to the adoption of the resolution at the present time. 
like to add, however, an observation which I have received in 
the form of a telegram from the president of the Elk Breeding 
and Grazing Association, which I desire to have included in 
the Recoxp. 


Mr. President, I certainly have no objection 
I should 


MIDDLEBORO, MASS., March 31, 1926. 
Senator WiLLiAM M. BUTLER, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Regarding shipment of elk from Montana to my company in Massa- 
chusetts, which is the Elk Breeding and Grazing Association (Inc.) in 
Massachusetts. Not one elk has been killed of all elk shipped here on 
liave never killed any elk except one, 2-year-old male, raised 
here on home range, which was for our own table use. All elk are 
for breeding purposes, as shown by the name of our company. I have 
orders on hand for more live elk than IT can raise for several years to 
Any further data you wish I will bring in person or forward by 


range, 


come, 

wite. 
Percy R. JONES, 

President Elk Breeding and Grazing Association. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

There being no objection, the resolution (S. Res. 184), sub- 
mitted by Mr. Wash on the 27th instant, was read, consid- 
ered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Agricuiture be directed to transmit 
to the Senate information concerning the alleged shipnrent of 400 head 
of elk from the United States bison reserve, near Moiese, Mont., to the 
State of Massachusetts, the death of 21 thereof en route, and the 
slaughter of all or some considerable portion of those arriving alive at 
their destination, with copies of any contracts pursuant to which such 
shipment was made, and to report what representations, if any, were 
made concerning the disposition of animals inducing such contract, 
together with a statement of any plan of the department, matured or 
in contemplation, for the disposition of any portion of the herd en the 
suid reserve, with 
thereon, 


a view to the limitation of the number grazed 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (CH. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there is pending before the | 
Senate the proposed Italian debt settlement. I desire to address 
the Senate briefly on that subject particularly and on the 
European debt settlements in general. 

Mr. President, in considering any problem involving nations 
it is natural to hark back to one particular historical event. 
To each of us that event marks the beginning of a new era. 
I shall never forget driving into New York City from the 
peaceful valley where I live in the country. I learned of the 
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1 read the telegram, which is as follows: 


Marcu 31 


sinking of the Lusitania. That event brought home to me a 
realization of what the war was to mean to the citizens of the 
United States. 

At the very beginning of the turmoil a friend of mine said, 
“All the world will pay for this war.” At ‘nat time it did 
not seem possible that the terrible events of war could hap- 
pen, and that the misery and unhappiness which have pre- 
vailed since could actually come to vex a whole world. 

It is true all the world has paid for this war, and it con- 
tinues to pay. It is paying not alone in money but it is paying 
in grief and heartburnings. It is paying in misunderstandings 
and the consequences of misunderstandings 

In affairs of this sort there is a psychoiary which can not 
be disregarded. So long as there are discussions, incrimina- 
tions, and recriminations there can be no happiness in the 
world. Until there is happiness and contentment the spirit of 
vengeance and hatred will live. 

The war is over in that cannon are no longer fired and men 
are no longer killed in the trenches. But the war will not be 
over in reality until the nations have gone harmoniously to 
work and until international accord replaces the uncertainties 
of the present. 

It may be patriotic, it probably is patriotic, to hate your 
enemy during a war. I can not see, however, how the cause 
of patriotism is served by continuing to hate those against 
whom we fought and to pass on to another generation the spirit 
which was ours during the height of the conflict. If there 
is anything in Christianity, we should practice its admouition 
to “love your enemies,” especially when those enemies are van- 
quished ones. 

While the conflict was on, it was easy to coax from the 
pockets of our people the funds needed to bring success to the 
combined armies. We gladly furnished money to all of our 
allies and associates; and when we were supplying it so freely 
we never asked whether or not it was to be returned to us. 
Had the question been raised then, there is no doubt there 
would have been a loud cry against any effort to impose harsh 
terms upon our debtors. Indeed, we did not consider them our 
debtors; we looked upon them as our partners in the efforts 
we made to preserve democracy. 

Unfortunately the alliances of necessity mean little when 
the need is past. The brotherhood which was so real in the 
stress of war has been disregarded since the declaration of 
neace. 

Every business man knows that orders are rarely received 
from those who owe him money. The surest way for a pro- 
fessional man to lose his client is to permit a bill to run so 
long that it has become a matter in dispute. It makes for good 
business to have an occasional adjustment of all differences aud 
to bave the books balanced on occasions. Even though the 
business or professional man may lose something of his paper 
profits, the settlement brings new business with the possibility 
of larger profits. 

In international matters it is tremendously important that 
there should be good feeling between the nations. The streams 
of trade and commerce coincide with the streams of affection 
and respect. It is unlikely that any nation will encourage 
commerce with another if it recognizes undue harshness in tie 
settlement of an international account. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, we made a settlement with 
Great Britain in 1928 upon the basis of “ capacity to pay,” and 
a few days since the Chancellor of the British Exchequer most 
severely criticized the United States, and the English press 
has since that time expressed bitter feeling toward the United 
States. So we did not gain anything in the way of good feeling 
by settlement with Great Britain on the basis of “capacity to 
pay.” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in my judgment, there will 
not be any good feeling until these debts are adjusted and 
actually paid. It seems a natural feeling to hate a rich man if 
he has mortgages upon your property. * 

Mr. BORAH. Not unless the rich man is trying to oppress 
or make ill use of his weaith. A rich man is not hated simply 
because he is rich. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator may be right; however, since 
he is on the floor I should like to ask the Senator from Idaho: 
Does be think that our foreign debtors are going ever to make 
full settlement on the payments which have been promised? 

Mr. BORAH. Does the Senator mean a full payment of the 
debts which were originally contracted or as they are now 
proposed to be settled? 

Mr. COPELAND. As they are now going to be adjusted. 
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“fr. BORAH. T am compelled to say, from the campaign 
whi bh bas been begun in England, that I think the program for 
cancellation is now on, Our settlements seem to be one step 
further toward cancellation or repudiation. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before I conclude these remarks I shall 
enlarge upon my conviction that the debt settlements never will 
be made in full, even as they have been adjusted by the Debt 
Commission and passed upon by the Congress. However, I will 
ok of that later. 
Mr, FLETCHER. 


st 


Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
o The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
vield to the Senator from Florida? 

" Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If that is true, what is the use of going 
throveh with this performance? If that is the basis of the 
arcument, there is no use to propose any settlement. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will withhold that ques- 
tion until a little later in my discussion, I will give him what 
1 think is the answer; and if I do not, I shall be glad to have 
him renew the question. 

I am convinced, Mr. President, that America is envied for its 
wealth. Wealth attracts antagonisms and opposition. This is 
just as true in international matters as it is in personal ones. 
Envy often begets hate. It is doubtful if this Nation bas a 
real friend in the entire family of nations. 

This may be a matter of indifference to many, but to me it 
seems terrible beyond words to think that a great democracy 
like America, founded on the principles of liberty and fra- 
ternity, should so conduct herself as to receive, if not to merit, 
the antagonism of every other natien on the face of the earth. 
America has the respect which comes from her power. Other 
nations would hesitate to run counter to her wealth and re- 
sources. But when it comes to real affection and a willingness 
to fight and die in her support, I doubt if there is a European 
nation that can be counted a friend of ours. 

If this be true, why is it so?) What is wrong with us in our 
dealings with other nations that we can not command their 
friendship? If we have a real desire to change their attitude, 
what must we do to be in better standing among the peoples 
o£ the earth? 

THE RETURN OF GERMAN PRIVATE PROPERTY 


Frankly, I think if we continue to show so grasping a spirit 
in our international dealings that we shall deserve the ostra- 
cism which will be ours. In this connection permit me to 
enumerate a few of the evils growing out of the World War, 
evils whieh, in my opinion, have had a tendency to lower the 
respect in which every loyal American would have his country 
held. Let me speak first of the property of German citizens 
held by the Alien Property Custodian, 

if I am rightly advised, we hold in the neighborhood of a 
billion dollars worth of property belonging to private citizens 
of the German Empire. A small part of this great possession 
has been returned, but, in violation of treaty rights and the 
laws of nations, we are retaining property which we have no 
legal or moral right to possess. 

Distinguished Americans prepared the treaty upon which 
the rights of German aliens are founded. Our commissioners 
were Benjamin Franklin, John Adams, and Thomas Jefferson. 
Nowhere in human annals can be found names more compelling 
to Americans. The doctrines of these men are taught in every 
household and will continue to be till the end of time. 

They negotiated the treaty with Prussia in 1785. Renewed 
in 1789, it was extended in 1828. These treaties and others 
bind us morally, at least, and were undoubtedly operative when 
the World War began. 

May I quote Article XXIII of the treaty of 1785 which reads 
as follows: 


If war should arise between the two contracting parties the 
merchants of either country then residing in the other shall be 
allowed to remain nine months to collect their debts and settle their 
affairs, and may depart freely, carrying off all their effects, without 
molestation or hindrance; and all women and children, scholars of 
every facuity, cultivators of the earth, artisans, manufacturers, and 
fishermen unarmed and inhabiting unfortified towns, villages, or 
places, and in general all others, whose occupations are for the com- 
mon subsistence and benefit of mankind, shall be allowed to continue 
their respective employments, and shall not be molested in their 
persons, nor shall their houses or goods be burnt, or otherwise 
destroyed, nor their fields wasted by the armed force of the enemy, 
into whose power, by the events of war, they may happen to fall; 
but if anything is necessary to be taken from them, for the use of such 
armed force, the same shall be paid for, at a reasonable price. 


Also, let me read you the last paragraph of Article XXIV 
of this treaty; 
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And it is declared, that neither the pretense that war dissolves all 
treaties, nor any other whatever, shall be considered as annulling or 
suspending this and the next preceding article; but, on the contrary, 
that the state of war is precisely that for which they are provided, 
and during which they are to be as sacredly observed as the 
acknowledged articles in the law of nature and nations. 


most 


A layman would say that the language of these treaties 
means what it says. If so, German nationals were guaranteed 
protection against seizure of their property. 

Nothing can be more abhorrent than the thought that inter- 
national war is a private affair. It is bad enough to demand 
human life as a price of war, but when the war is over who 
shall say that trusting strangers within our gates shall be 
despoiled? To put it mildly, it is a violation of hospitality 
inexcusable in the home life or national life of any people 

There was a brief period in the very early days of the 
Republic when our Supreme Court appeared to believe that 
the law of nations did not forbid confiscation of an enemy's 
private property. But very shortly, the great Chief Justice 
Marshall, in an opinion reported in Seventh Peters, page 51, 
declared that— 


that sense of justice and of right, which Is recognized by the whole 
civilized world, would be outraged if private property should be gener- 
ally confiscated ang private rights annulled. 


By no rule of law or decency can the private property of 
individuals be used to reimburse claims against the German 
Government. To do this is to confiseate the property and to 
take it by the right of force. 

The war is over. As one evidence of this fact, as TI see it, 
the property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian 
should be returned forthwith to its real owners. 

Needless to say, I favor a prompt payment of the awards of 
the American and German Mixed Claims Commission. Con- 
gress should take action at this session, as I believe it will, as 
we have reason to believe from what we have seen in the papers 
to-day. 

THE ITALIAN DEBT 

Following this, I turn to another cause of friction. 
relates to the preposed settlement of the Italian debt. 

I regret to see that the attitude of the Democrats in the Sen- 
ate toward this settlement has been misunderstood. It is not a 
party matter, and when the vote is taken I am sure Democrats 
as well as Republicans will be numbered among the supporters 
of the settlement. 

I am fully aware of the situation as regards Mussolini. T 
know that many of our citizens are in opposition to the dic- 
tator. They are unwilling to have any glory added to the 
laurels already captured by that remarkable man. 

I have no interest in Mussolini. It is Italy’s business to 
accept or reject his style of control. Italy's sovereignty is her 
own. Whether Mussolini is good or bad has nothing to do 
with this settlement. If I were governed by prejudice alone, 
I should probably be against the dictator and anything he 
wants. A dear friend of mine wired me: 


The settlement of the Italian debt should not be negotiated while 
Mussolini is in power. 


Why not, forsooth? Because, he said: 


While I believe that America ought to be very lenient with the 
Italian debt, yet to have this settlement now would be to help Mus- 
solint. 


But I can not see what Mussolini has to do with this matter. 
In our settlement of the Italian debt we are dealing with the 
Italian people. Whether Mussolini did or did not close the 
Masonic lodges, whether he is a Catholic or a Protestant, 
whether he has imperialistic notions or not, whether he is cruel 
or kind, whether he is a success or a failure as an economist— 
these things have nothing to do with the question of adjusting 
our claims against this sovereign nation. In the nature of 
things Mussolini will disappear from the stage ere long, but the 
Italian people and the Italian nation will continue their career. 
It is with these we are dealing, not with king, prince, or dic- 
tator. This is not Mussolini's settlement; it is the decision of 
the American Debt Commission. 

It is admitted that when we were pouring out money like 
water we deluged Italy with the golden flood. As a people we 
did not know or care whether we would ever get back a cent. 
In every theater and movie, in every mart of trade, in every 
church and school, our citizens, rich and poor, pledged them- 
selves to the purchase of Liberty bonds. We did not know 
where the money was going. It might be for guns, powder, 
or for bread and meat; we did not care. Our Government 
asked for money, and we gave it. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President—— 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 


This 
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Mr. DILL. 1 understood the Senator to say that when we 
loaned this money we did not care whether or not we got a 
cent of it back. I may have misunderstood him, but that is 
what I understood him to say. 

Mr. COPELAND. In effect I said that. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator on second consideration, I think, 
will hardly try to maintain that position, in view of the fact 
that we demanded the bonds of Italy at 5 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND.” When I used the word “ we” 
nection, I was speaking of the American people, not the 
officials. I may say to the Senator from Washington that 
when he and I were approached individually to buy Liberty 
bonds we did not ask what rate of interest was going to be 
charged the people on the other side who were getting this 
money. We bought the bonds because our Government wanted 
the money. We did not know what it was for. We did not 
know that the Government was ever going to get it back. We 
never gave a thought to that particular thing. 

Mr. DILL. I must disagree with the Senator's statement 
that we did not expect to get it back. We went out on the plat- 
forms of the country and urged the people to buy bonds, and 
told them they would get every dollar of the money back again 
with a rate of interest. It was understood and known every- 
where that this money that was being loaned to foreign coun- 
tries was to be repaid and that our Government bad taken the 
precaution to get the bonds of those countries. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was known by our people that the 
money they loaned to our own Government would be paid back 
at a rate of interest; but the people who bought these bonds— 
and the Senator was among them—did not know or care 
whether the money loaned abroad was ever coming back to the 
United States or not. We were in a war and determined to win 
it, and we never gave a thought to such matters at that time. 


in this con- 


Mr. DILL. 1 ean only say that I must disagree with the 
Senator. We did know that we were getting these bonds, and 


we did expect them to be paid. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, there may have been an en- 
tirely different spirit in the section of the country where the 
Senator lives. I can speak only for my part of the country. 

Mr. DILL. No: I was in the city of Washington and around 
the town at that time. 

Mr. COPELAND. In any event, Mr. President, we learned 
after a while, I may say to the Senator from Washington, that 
foreign governments had borrowed billions of our funds. Of 
course, most of the money never left America. We kept it in 
return for our products. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sena- 
tor and suggest that of course he keeps in mind the fact that 
an jarge portion of this debt is for money borrowed after the 
war was over. 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. FLETCHER. A large portion. 

Mr. COPELAND. About a billion dollars was borrowed be- 
fore the war and during the war; about six hundred millions 
after the war; so that the larger part was the money which we 
loaned under the circumstances I have recited. I may say, too, 
that that money, both that we loaned before the war and after 
the war, was spent largely for our products, and profiteers in 
America made millions—billions, I suppose—out of the money 
which was spent here, the money of all the nations repre- 
sented ; not only Italy but others. The citizens of England and 
France and Belgium and Italy never had any of this money. 
In each instance it was loaned to carry on the common war- 
fare, and to this end was expended largely in the United 
States. If the war profiteers were honest with the tax col- 
lector, they returned GO per cent of their profits in taxes to the 
Government. In this way our country got back more than 
half the money loaned to Italy during the war. 

The war is over. Years ago it ended, but still we haggle over 
the terms of settlement. We have made a few settlements, and 
apparently we are agreed as a people upon the terms applied 
in those adjustments. 

For reasons, some of them unworthy a tolerant people, we 
are hesitating about the Italian settlement. I can not under- 
stand it. The Debt Commission has studied the resources of 
the Italian Government. It agreed with the Italians on terms 
of settlement. By an overwhelming vote the House agreed to 
the terms. Why does the Senate hesitate? 

If I am rightly advised, the Italian commission stated to the 
United States commission that Italy lost 652,000 men in the war, 
and that 458,000 were disabled; Italy received territory but no 
valuable colonies out of the war; Italy’s share of reparations 
is 10 per cent as against 52 per cent for France and 22 per 
cent for Great Britain; Italy imposed a war profits tax of 100 
per cent and a capital tax; Italy’s burden of taxation is 88 
per cent of her net income; Italy has almost no raw materials, 


Not the large portion. 
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and must import practically all; Italy’s adverse balance of 
trade has been large; finally, her industries y-dl not keep pace 
with the demands of her own population. 

If these statements are true, and they were accepted by our 
commission as statements of fact, Italy makes a very strong 
appeal to our g-nerosity. More than this, our producers a)( 
manufacturers have a direct interest in a speedy and ACCE/)t- 
able settlement. If selfishness alone were to determine our 
action, it would seem to me that the part of wisdom would be 
to settle our accounts on terms which will leave a good taste 
in the Italian mouth. Trade and commerce between these 
nations are essential to the prosperity of that country and ours 

Have you considered what Italy buys from us? 





Here are some of the items and their values in money for 
purchases in 1925: 
Meat _ 1, O75, O58 
Wheat 86, S98; eae 
aE eek ee ek sc'talpp adhapineigs cians tahactias haeeeatleiuihedadionianael 4, 793, 613 
NUE PI Es dS Shei oe pt teca Lites aidan ss 1, 422, 281 
lace tole Le Hi on Re ee A SORS eters 1, 989. 459 
wy ce ae ee, RRS NS EEE SY RS 5, 610. 636 
Tin cate thsar ita farsiass th icccsies ints dees tplegneeg aga daa ce, eae 937, 462 
Zine_ i litigants tases celta le ap hrc Ot en 1, 408, 985 
ROE fee gt Fk) spithh dn cehthmasatactnsat addin abba 18, 197, 074 
meet WEUCNS 10000 1 CONG iis a escent sss db bas beta bles 4, 461, 506 
ee ES ERE RET BEEPS EES 937, 462 
TE a ns er oe A Seek hs Be AeA LA 2, 873, 327 
CGO eid Endecidtns ce ipdcas bead Ree eb eee olkt fn 91, 492, 606 


One-half of our total exports to Italy came from the Southern 
States during the year 1925. A quarter of the balance came 
from our farms and another quarter from American mines. 

Chief of our imports from Italy are things we do not produce 
at all, or else we do not produce them in quantities to meet the 
demands of our citizens. Among these are: 


Me i cidenm eel Sep atts ina haaniGeatailicedactehhbe ateaah ahaha $12, 120, 815 
NU si hac Se. ca seh cathe cnet ducted eile micaaare tate eeaken ae 10, 551, 461 
amen | ENO oo a a ha ee 8, 575, 617 
INE a 5 etd adel cee et cS ere ce 8, 000, 000 
UII 5c cic viene den dtbesi eeolcecenccon ciel ean cme a 1, 607, 786 
Cee: TRON , ... cian oto ceed eae a bee 2. 367, 773 


The total imports from Italy in 1925 amounted to $102.204,- 
930. This is in marked contrast to our sales to her of an 
amount in excess of two hundred millions. To be exact, our 
Italian exports in 1925 amounted to $205,149,578. 

I was very much surprised at the statement made by the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. Resp] the other day, in which he 
pointed out what he thinks we could do if Italy did not pay 
this debt: 


I imagine that trade and commerce with the United States is of 
some value to Italy, and I know that if she were threatened with 
deprivation of that commerce and of the right to borrow money in 
the United States, Italy would begin to understand that even an 
Italian dictator can not also be a dictator to America. 


Americans are the ones interested in trade and commerce 
with Italy, because we send to Italy twice as much as we buy 
from her. The adverse balance of trade against Italy is over 
$100,000,000 per year. 

This means that Italy’s adverse balance of trade has ex- 
ceeded one hundred millions annually. During the period of 
the payments proposed by the settlement, Italy’s adverse trade 
balance will mount to the vast sum of $6,000,000,000. 

THIS IS NOT AN ECONOMIC PROBLEM SOLELY 


There are some problems which can not be dealt with by 
the hard rules of mathematics or solved by statistics. “An 
eye for an eye” and “a tooth for a tooth,” may be a practice 
justifiable to the followers of some schools of thought. But 
when we deal with debtor nations, nations made debtor by the 
cruel fate of our common war, we must not be too exacting. 

There are childless fathers and mothers in Italy, there are 
husbandless wives in that peninsula, there are fatherless chil- 
dren. Who are they? They are the brothers and sisters of 
those who mourn in America. r 

These sons and husbands and fathers died for us. They died 
in holding a line against a common foe. In mountain fastness, 
in flooded valley, on defenseless plain, they were struggling 
for what Americans believed then and still believe was the 
cause of humanity. 

Are we now to count the dollars and demand to the last 
cent the money we gave to Italy without thought of return? 
Have we turned misers? What has become of our manhood 
and our Christian ideals? 

For shame, America!’ Cast out these unworthy thoughts! 
Turn back, Americans! Let us show the world that we are 
made of kinder stuff! Let us prove to the children of Italy 
that Americans place gratitude far above the love of money! 

What do you know about Italy? Because she has pro- 
duced great pictures and great statuary, great things in litera- 
ture and science, do you imagine she is rich? Italy is rich 
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in musie and beauty and inspiration, but in commercial and 
veneral prosperity she is poor as a church mouse. 
~ Have you visited the slums of her cities, have you inspected 
the food upon her tables? Have you studied her death rate and 
the struggles of her babes to make the grade of life? 

Have you observed the toil of her peasants, cultivating the 
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mountain sides to grow a meager crop which will be sold for a | 


petty sum? 

Where is the money to come from to meet the vast sum she 
has promised to pay? 
make the first payments. 


WILL THE DEBT SFTTLEMENTS BE CARRIED OUT? 


One of the fond hopes of the present-day American statesmen 
is that the settlements we have made with foreign nations are 
to be carried out to the letter. Some may believe this, Mr. 
resident, but I do not. 

i am familiar with the figures of the Treasury and the state- 
ment of Mr. Coolidge in his last presidential address. We are 
told that our national debt must be paid within 25 years, be- 
enuse with added interest it will cost much more at the end 
of 62 years. The President considers it will be almost dou- 
bled by such delay. These figures can not be disputed if the 
terms made with our debtors are carried out to the letter. 

1 make no claim to prophetic vision, but I venture to predict 
that within two or three years after the liquidation of our 
national debt further payments on the part of European nations 
will cease. We will be appealed to to cancel those debts because 
we have paid our own. There will be no possible excuse, it will 
be urged, to go on taking their money after our own debts have 
disappeared, ‘ 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. DILL. Then the Senator wants us to understand that 
this is simply a temporary arrangement for a few years, to 


satisfy the people that they are to get their money, when in | 


reality they will never get it? 

Mr. COPELAND. I would not put it in quite that way. As 
I am going to say a little later in a more formal way, 1 say 
now: 
our national debt in 25 years. We could have extended ic 
over a period of 62 years and had a very much greater tax 
reduction than the Democratic Party has just given the people. 
But when we have paid our own people, when we have paid 
our own debts, as it is now the purpose of the Treasury to do 
in 25 years, there will, in my judgment, be an irresistible ap- 
peal for relief by the people on the other side, because they 
will still be in abject poverty, if I know anything about it. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator know whether or not the 
members of the Debt Commission agree with him that after 
the American people have paid their war debts the payments 
of foreign countries, such as Italy, are to cease? 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that the members of the War 
Debt Commission do not take this view. 

Mr. DILL. I ask the Senator that question because I note 
in this morning’s Washington Post this statement concerning 
Secretary Hoover’s statement yesterday: 


While the Senate was continuing its discussion of the Italian agree- 
ment Secretary Hoover, who is a member of the American Debt Com- 
mission, said that failure of the Senate to ratify the settlement 
would not be objectionable to Italy. 

“The Italians probably will be giad if we don’t pass it,” he said. 
“They would be relieved of all moral obligations.” 


In other words, Italy agreed, when she got this money, to 
repay us the money at 5 per cent interest, and gave her bonds 
for that purpose. Now, we are to surrender those bonds and 
take an agreement to pay a very small part--about three- 
fourths—of what would really be due under the original agree- 
ment, and the Senator tells us that in a few years even a large 
part of that will not be paid. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is my judgment. 

Mr. DILL. It is my judgment, too; and that is why I am 
against this settlement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. If that is true, does not the Senator think 
that Great Britain has put it all over the United States in the 
terms of the settlement Great Britain made with Italy, for the 
reason that Great Britain will get from Italy, during the first 
<0 years, $139,000,000 more than the United States will receive? 

Mr. COPELAND. If it is the purpose of Congress to extort 
evory dollar possible from Italy, 1 would say that England did 
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I think we made a great mistake in undertaking to pay | 


The pennies of her school children will | 
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but I do not want our 
I do not want to put it 
over Italy. If I had my way-——and I speak for nobody else— 
I would be more generous, infinitely more generous, than the 
American Debt Commission has been. 
Mr. DILL. Then I take it the Senator is in favor of practi- 
eally canceling this debt of Italy? 
Mr. COPELAND. Speaking only for myself, Mr. President, 
we could net buy friendship and trade and commerce any more 
cheaply than by canceling this debt, and some others I might 


“put it all over the United States,” 


| hame, 





| 
| 


Mr. DILL Does not the Senator think it would be much 
better to try to help buy the peace of Europe, if we are going 
to cancel the debt, than to try to buy trade and 
while Mussolini builds up armies? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have always regarded the Senator from 
Washington as a brave man. 1 am amazed that he should be 
afraid of Mussolini. 

Mr. DILL. 1 am not afraid of Mussolini, but I am afraid 
that if we give him more money he will plunge Europe into 
another war. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


colimerce, 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
I yield. 


Mr. FLETCHER. I feel constrained to suggest to the Sen- 
ator that the friendship which you have to buy is not very 
trustworthy or sincere friendship. The Senator used the ex- 


pression “buying friendship.” I think the experience of man- 
kind generally shows that the sort of friendship that has to 
be bought can not be depended on. But—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one moment. The word I used was 
the wrong word. Let me correct my statement. America 
could not win friendship is a better way. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 1 think that is better. But in connection 
with this talk about relieving Lialy of a moral obligation by 
refusing to accept this compromise of about 29 per cent of her 
debt, relieving her of interest entirely for five years, and then 
after that demanding one-eighth of 1 per cent for a period of 
some 10 years, I believe, and after that one-quarter of 1 per 
cent interest—it seems to me that is quite far-fetched. The 
only way I know of by which a debtor can relieve himself 
of the legal as well as the moral obligation to pay interest is 
for him to come forward and tender the full amount of his in- 
debtedness in gold to his creditor. If the creditor refuses to 
accept it, then the debtor can say he does not have to pay any 
interest after that and wants to be relieved. But a proposition 
like this is entirely different from tendering the entire amount 
of the indebtedness and offering to pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, we have befcre us for con- 
sideration just one proposition. The Italian Debt Commission 
and the American Debt Commission met together and gave con- 
sideration to all the factors involved in the settiement. Upon 
that Debt Commission the Democratic Party was represented as 
well as the Republican. After going into al' the matters in- 
volved, taking into account everything which could have any 
possible relationship to the settlement, this commission of 
Italians and Americans agreed upon a settlement. It was a 
settlement which was accepted by the House of Represecnta- 
tives. It is before the Senate now for us to accept or rejcet. 
Speaking for myself, I am convinced, not alone from the sta‘e- 
ment of the chairman of the Committee on Finance, but frem 
the statements made by other members of the cominission, 
that this settlement is all we can get. I saw an editorial this 
morning which said, in effect, “When you have taken the 
pound of flesh, why give consideration to whetber you mixzit 
not get 17 ounces?” It is the best settlement and the only vet- 
tlement which offers. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question before he proceeds further? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator said he is in favor of con- 
celing the debt. Does the Senator take inte account the fact 
that over $500,000,000 of this amount was loaned to Italy after 
the armistice? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was $617,000,000, 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; $617,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. I might say that that is what I do take 
into account and that is all I take into account. It that 
particular matter which justifies me and makes it possiite 
for me to salve my conscience to the acceptance of the plan 
proposed for settlement, because there was money which we 
did give Italy after the war. I take it that the amornt of 
money we are getting back, if we get it all, will reimburse us 
for that loan at least. 

Mr. President, in spite of the arguments to which I have lis- 
tened and in spite of the usual arguments to the contrary, I have 
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net changed my opinion that it would make for international ae- 


cord to have the settlement of our own obligations coincide 
with the settlements abroad. American taxpayers would ap- 
preciate the additional tax reductions which could be given if 
the payment of the national debt were spread out over the 
longer period. But with present and prevailing views it is 
u s to discuss this idea. 

The point I want to make is that ultimately, as I see it, we 


sre going to be exceedingly generous to all our debtors. 
will be shamed into concessions at the end of 25 years and the 
payment our own debt. If there is real prospect of this, 
why not be generous to the limit now? 

1 predict that England and Belgium will never pay one-half 
the money provided for in their settlements with our Treasury, 
and that the ultimate remission of the debts will be with our 
fnlle 

I wouder if we should bemoan this. Let me say to the Sena- 
tor from Flerida {Mr. Frercuen) that I am using the right 
werd now, that we never won national friendship more nobly 
than we did by our generous treatment of China after the 
Boxer disturbance. Every one of those Chinese students edu- 
cated in America at the expense of our generosity is a walking 
advertisement of American ideals. 

Every good deed is as bread cast upon the waters. If we 
are kind to Italy now she will forget that we have shut out 
her wines, limited the admission of her olive oil and grapes, 
within a month closed our gates to her straw hats, and reduced 
her immigration quota to the very minimum. If we have been 
economically and soctaily harsh in our dealings with her in 
any of these matters, we can show that in financial matters 
we are not seeking to take frum her the last lira in the 
seitlement of a debt inewrred for a common cause. 

YUGOSLAVIA 

May T add, Mr. President—and I hope the Senator from Utah 
|Mr. Smoor| will listen to this carefully—that our Debt Coim- 
mission Is negotiating with another nation. Yugoslavia seeks 
au settlement. 

I pray that America, in dealing with this nation, too, will 
bear in mind her necessity. If you have traversed Yugoslavia 
as I have, you know how poor are its people. They can not 
produce enough to pay great sums. ‘Their backs are broken 
with their present tax burdens. We must be generous witb 
them. 

To my mind any terms more severe than those imposed upou 
Italy would be unfair and unjust to Yugoslavia. This strug- 
gling country and Italy are in a class entirely separate and 
apart from Great Britain and France. Their ability to pay is 
infinitely less. TI hope the Senator from Utah will bear that in 
mind when the time comes to denl with Yugoslavia. . 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator has had it in mind for a long 
time. 

Mr. COPELAND. TI am very happy to hear that, because 
having traversed Yugoslavia I know the condition of her 
affairs, and TI think it would be a great pity if harsh terms 
were imposed upon her. 


We 


ol 


msent. 


CONCLUSION 
I leave it to others in the Senate to discuss in detail the 
economics of the situation. But from some knowledge of how 
the people live and struggle in southern Europe, I plead with 
Senators to obey the dictates of their hearts in muking these 
settiements. Turn aside from cold figures and lift your eyes 
to the human aspects of the problem, 


1 know what will be said—that the struggling masses of 
America should not be taxed to lessen the burdens of alien 


nations. But, Senators, no matter how poor are the slum 
dweticrs of American cities, n0 matter what the degree of 
self-denial practiced by the wage earners of this country, no 
miuaiter What the burdens of the taxpayers of the United States, 
our cenditions are far and away superior to those of Ltaly. 
The food, the housing, the clothing, the privilege of education, 
and the hope of advancement for the American family, are a 
hundred times better than for the southern European family. 

t plead with you to remember that the war is ever. Let us 
ncdjust matters with German citizens, with the Italians, the 
Yugovlavs, and, as soon as possible, with the French. Let us 
put the sordid things of the war behind us. Let us contribute 
io the contentment and peace of the werld. Our sacrifices will 
be hardty real, because in our riches we will barely know we 
have made snerifices. But generous treatment accorded these 
countries will bring frem each nation an outburst of gratitude 
and joy which will more than repay us for what, in the last 
nualysis, is cur bounden duty to brothers and sisters across the 
seas, 

Mr. SMOOT. 
quorum, 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Tyson in the chair). The 
clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 





Asburst Dale Jones, Wash. Ransdell 
Bayard Dill Kendrick Reed, Pa. 
Lingham hdge Keyes Robiuson, Ark. 
Blease Ferris King Sheppard 
Borah Fletcher McKellar Smith 
ratton Frazier McLean Smoot 
Brookhart George MeNary Stephens 
Broussard Gillett Maytield Swanson 
Bruce Glass Means Trammell 
Butler Gof Metcaif Tyson 
Cameron Gooding Moses Walsh 
Capper Hale Neely Wheeler 
Caraway Harreld Nye Williams 
Copeland Harris Oddie Willis 
Ceuzens Harrison Overman 

Cununins Hefiin Phipps 

Curtis Howell Pittman 


Tt 


The PRESIDING GFFICER. Sixty-five Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I give notice 
that to-morrow at the first opportunity I shall speak briefly on 
the question of the debt settlement with Italy. 


FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, on yesterday I introduced a 
bill along the lines of farm relief. I wish now to say just a 
few words about it. 

Mr. President, the bill I yesterday introduced in this body, 
which shall hereafter be referred to as 8S. 3782, is a modification 
of the so-called Dickinson agricultural bill—H. R. 6563—yet it 
differs materially from that measure. The Dickinson bill pro- 
poses to deal with the so-called “surplus” of any agricultural 
commodity. This bill, in effect, proposes to deal with any 
“unneeded” part of such commodity. It is seldom that we 
have a real surplus in any commodity. The disorderly way in 
which farm products are marketed frequently gives rise to the 
impression that a surplus exists, when in fact it does not exist. 
It is just as disastrous to stability of market prices to have a 
lack of orderly marketing as it is to have a surplus. It is the 
purpose of S. 3782 to permit the Federal farm board, which it 
is proposed to create, to act when prices are depressed by lack 
of orderly marketing as well as when they are depressed by 
the actual existence of a surplus. It seems to me that this is 
a very desirable change. It does not attempt to change the 
machinery established by the Dickinson bill; neither does it 
propose to change the method outlined therein for raising funds 
by the collection of an “ equalization fee” to finance the farm 
board in its efforts to stabilize prices, acting through coopera- 
tive associations. 

Yor the most part the changes in the Dickinson bill proposed 
herein have as their author Mr, C. L, Stealey, general manager 
of the Oklahoma Cotton Growers’ Association, one of the lead- 
ers in the cooperative movement among the cotton growers. 
He has been connecied from the first with the Oklahoma Cotton 
Growers’ Association, which now has more than 60,000 mem- 
bers and has done much to aid in holding up prices of cotton 
by orderly processes in marketing and otherwise. His views 
are worthy of consideration, and I am not only offering this 
bill beeause I believe it an improvement on the Dickinson bill 
but because I have a high regard for Mr. Stealey’s views on the 
subject. 

This bill provides for the farmer ownership of any part of 
the crop that is not immediately salable for any reason and 
prevents export dumping at an inopportune time as weil. The 
Government has nothing to do with it, except the Federal 
farm board, a governmental agency, is charged with the duty 
of raising a fund by collecting the equalization fees and using 
same to assist the cooperative associations in carrying any 
surplus or any part ef the crop which is likely to glut the 
market and depress the market price. It is doubtful if we 
have ever had a surplus of farm products. It is a fact that all 
farm products are consumed sooner or later. The so-called 
“surplus crops” are usually nothing more nor less than that 
part of the production of any year which must be held in check 
until the demand thefefor becomes immediate and such a de- 
mand develops for it as to result in the offer of a reasonable 
price. That is what this modified Dickinson bill does. It does 
all that the Dickinson bill does, and much more, and affords, 
in my judgment, the best vehicle for reform along this line of 
any bill yet preposed aiming at the same purpose. 

I believe the farmer capable of working out his own destiny 
if given a fair chance. He should be helped by the Govern- 
ment to help himself. This bill does not put his affairs in 
the hands of a governmental! agency, but direets that the gov- 
ernmental agency—the Federal farm bourd—shall allow him 
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‘hrough his cooperative associations to keep his business of | death rates lower than the United States. Tt was shown that 


wndliing his crops in his own hands, extending assistance to 


hem in doing se, not in a paternalistic way, but in a helpful 
way, and that is all the farmer wants. Oklahoma for the last 
;wo years has been second to Texas in the production of cotton 
and third of all the States in the production of wheat. Both 
the cotton growers and wheat growers of that State are well 
organized into cooperative associations. They are vitally in- 
terested in knowing what the Congress intends to do for them. 
They are asking for no price fixing laws. They want Govern- 
ment aid in marketing their crops, and this bill will fit both 
their present demands and needs. The board organized there- 
under would have power to gather statistics so badly needed 
in their efforts to limit preduction, to market products orderly, 
and to recommend from time to time steps that should be taken 
in the interest of the farmer by Congress and by the farmer 
himself and by the various farm organizations. 

| commend it to the consideration of the Senate and the 
general public. 

Mr. President, this is all I care to say in connection with the 
bill at this time, except I wish to add that the Agricultural 
Committee of the Senate is from day to day now holding hear- 
ings on several farm-relief measures. I am a member of that 
committee, and I expect to present the bill on which I have 
spoken to that committee to be considered in connection with 
the various other bills providing for farm relief which are 
pending before the committee. I shall, perhaps, have something 
further to say in reference to the bill later. 

THE MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACT 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, the period for which ap- 
propriations were authorized under the maternity and infancy 
act of November 23, 1921, will end with the fiscal year terminating 
June 30, 1927. The Secretary of Labor, after consultation with 
the President and the Bureau of the Budget, has recommended 
to Congress the continuance of appropriations under the act for 
two additional years, the President having advised that the pro- 
posal was not in conflict with his financial program. In his let- 
ter of recommendation to Congress the Secretary of Labor stated 
that the work was just getting under way in the States, that it 
would be very wasteful of expenditures already made if the appro- 
priations were not extended at this time, that there was no more 
serious waste than the unnecessary deaths of infants and of 
mothers in childbirth, and that the cooperation of all agencies, 
both publie and private, in reducing this unnecessary loss of life 
was therefore justified. He called attention to the fact that 
the provisional figures of the vital-statistics division of the 
Census Bureau had shown a substantial drop in the infant- 
mortality rate in the United States birth-registration area 
since the enactment of the maternity and infancy law, but that 
our infant death rate is still higher than in Australia, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Sweden, the Irish Free State, and that 
no State in the United States has as low a rate as New 
Zealand—that it was evident, therefore, that the United States 
could not afford to slacken its effort to reduce the infant death 
rate. He pointed out the fact that 43 States and the Territory 
of Hawaii were cooperating with the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor under the provisions of the act. He 
added that action was necessary at the present session for the 
purpose of Budget estimates next autumn and in order that 
State legislatures meeting in January, 1927, might know what 
funds would be available. Bills have been introduced by the 
chairmen of the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of 
the House of Representatives and of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor, respectively, in accordance with the 
suggestion of the Secretary of Labor, these bills authorizing 
the continuance of the annual appropriation of $1,240,000 for 
the fiscal years of 1928 and 1929. 

The maternity and infancy act was the outgrowth of studies 
and investigations by the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labor. Those studies and investigations revealed an ap- 
palling degree of mortality and invalidism among the mothers 
of America in connection with the most important and sacred 
of all human functions, that of reproducing and preserving the 
race. They revealed deaths of infants or their condemnation 
to permanent weakness and disease on an alarming scale. It 
was found that nearly 20,000 mothers and almost 200,000 in- 
fants under 1 year of age were dying in the United States 
every year from lack of proper knowledge as to the hygiene 
of maternity and infancy. Reports from the birth-registration 
arca of the United States showed that from 1915 to 1920 the 
death rate of mothers from causes relating to maternity was 


increasing. It was shown that the death rate of mothers in 
the United States from these causes was the highest for 
any nation in the world for which recent figures could 


be obtained, and that seven foreign countries had infant 
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other nations and numbers of cities, both in our own and other 
countries, had realized the necessity of educational action to 
prevent or minimize such deplorable conditions within their 
own limits and had instituted plans which were saving the 


lives and bettering the physical condition of thousands of 
mothers, thousands of infants, improving the standards of 
treatment and care, steadily lowering the death rate for 


mothers and children. The health department of the city of 
New York had inangurated a sysiem of information and con- 
sultation centers, supervised by qualified nurses and physicians, 
with the result that hundreds of mothers had been saved from 
or invalidism and that the infant death rate of that 
crowded metropolis had been reduced until it was probably the 
lowest of any city on earth. It was well understood that for 
many years the General Government had been developing, col- 
lecting, and distributing data for the preservation and care of 
animal life and plant life. Were human beings of less impor- 
tance than plants and animals’ 

In the national campaign of 1920 both the Republican and 
Democratic nominees for the Presidency, Warren G. Harding 
and James M. Cox, favored legislation for the protection of 
maternity and infancy. The Democratic national platform of 
that year specifically urged cooperation with the States for 
the protection of child life through infancy and maternity care. 
Supporting the maternity bill which was enacted by Congress 
on November 25, 1921. were the Women’s National Republican 
Committee; Women's National Democratic Committee: League 


of Women Voters, successor to the historic Women's 
National Suffrage Association; a former chairman of the 
National Woman's Party; National Federation of Women’s 
Clubs; National Congress of Mothers and Varent Teacher 
Associations ; National Women's Christian Temperance Union: 
League of American Pen Women: Association of Collegiate 
Alumne:; Women’s Press Club; Council of Jewish Women: 
national board of Young Women’s Christian Association: 
Continental Congress of Daughters of American Kevolu- 
tion; National Associition of Deans of Women: National 
Women’s Association of Commerce: National Consumers’ 
League; National Organization for Public Health Nursing: 
National Child Welfare Association: National Council of 
Women; Service Star Legion; American Child Hygiene Asso- 
ciation; Woman's Foundation for Health: National Women’s 
Trade Union League: Life Extension Institute of New York; 
superintendent's department of National HKducation Associa- 


tion; New Mexico Child Welfare Board; Legislative Council 
of California: Colorado Childreu’s Bureau; Colorado Eastern 
Star; Colorado Ladies of the Grand Army of the Republic; 


North Dakota Votes for Women League; Women’s Education 
Club of Toledo; New Orleans Infant Welfare Association; 
Chicago Visiting Nurse Association: Twentieth Century 


Mother's Club, Newport. Tenn.; Cocke County Red Cross Chap- 
ter, Newport, Tenn.; Portland Equal Franchise League, Port- 
land, Me.; Social Service Club, Flagstaff, Ariz.: Fulton County 
Tuberculosis Committee. Johnstown, N. Y.: Denver Women’s 
Christian Temperance Council; Childress-Collingsworth-Donley 


Hall County Medical Society, Clarendon, Tex.; director and 
trustees of the Elizabeth MeCormick Fund. 
In both Houses the bill received large majorities of all 


parties. 

Mr. W. F. Bigelow, editor of Good Housekeeping, took a deep 
interest in the measure, and gave it vital assistance. 

In the annual report of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
for the fiscal vear ending June 30, 1925, may be found a sum- 
mary of what has been accomplished by this legislation since 
its enactment. In that report it is set out that the work under 
the maternity act in the States accepting it embraced: 

(1) Better infant care through the teaching of mothers. 

(2) Better care for mothers through education as to the need 
and value of skilled supervision during pregnancy, child birth, 
and the lying-in period. 

(3) More widespread medical and nursing facilities, so that 
adequate maternity and infancy supervision would be available 
to all whoé needed it. 

It is further stated that during the fiscal year 1925 the 43 
States operating under the act held 19,802 child-health confer- 
ences; that 278,016 infants and children of preschool age had 
been examined; that 622 children’s health centers and 57 per- 
manent preuatal centers had been established: that 3,581 pre- 
natal conferences had been held with 35,997 women in aftend- 
ance; that midwife classes had been conducted in 19 States 
with an attendance of 15,011, and that 8,047 women bad com- 
pleted the midwife course of instruction. 

The 4% States now operating under the maternity act are: 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Delaware, 
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Mlorida, Georgia, Tdaha, Indiana, Iowa, Kentucky, Louisiana, 
} i, Michican, Minnesota, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 
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payments from the additional sums to be conditioned on the 
appropriation of equal amounts by the States accepting the act. 


Nebraska, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, The act establishes a board of maternity and infant hygiene. 

Ne York, North Carolina, North Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, | consisting of the Chief of the Children’s Bureau, the Surgeon 

Greeon, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, South | General of the United States Public Health Service, and the 

Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, Washing- | United States Commissioner of Education. 

ton, West Virginia, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. ‘To this list The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor is jp- 
kd be added the Territory of Hawaii. vested with the administration of the act, except as is other- 


It also appears from this report that special work has been 
undertaken in Tennessee, Georgian, Idaho, Nevada, Utah, and 
New Mexico at the request of State authorities by the technical 
stafY of the maternity and infant hygiene division of the Chil- 
dren's Purenu: that in Tennessee a statistical study was made 
tv show infant and maternal mortality rates as affected by the 
type of attendant at birth; that in this study loss rates as 
well os neonntal death rates were secured, inasmuch as the 
stillbirth rate as well as the neonatal and maternal mortality 
rufes nre all inflmenced by the eare received by the mother 
hefore and at the time of the birth of the child. In New Mexico 
n study wes made of conditions affecting the health of mothers 
in two counties representing widely different conditions, the 
one having a Mexican population, the other an entirely English- 
spenking population. A study was made in Idaho of birth reg- 
i-tration and causes of infant deaths, while in Utah and Nevada 
help was given in organizing a nursing program. In both Ten- 
nessee snd Georgia conferences were held on important phases 
of childbirth. 

The report discloses that on October 8, 9, and 10, 1924, a 
conference of State directors of maternity and infant hygiene 
was held in the offices of the Children’s Bureau at Washington, 
that representatives of 36 States cooperating under the mater- 
nity act and of one State not cooperating were present, and 
that the conference considered ways and means of extending 
ond improving the work. The conference requested the Chil- 
dren's Bureau to formulate’ standards of child care and pre- 
natal care to be used by the State agencies. Accordingly. at 
the instance of the bureau a group of prominent obstetricians 
formulated a set of prenatal standards, covering ebstetrical 
examinations and the care and advice which every expectant 
mwther should receive. Furthermore, @ set of standards to 
be employed by physicians conducting infant and preschool con- 
ferences was drawn up by the bureau's advisory committee, a 
committee appointed by the American Pediatric Society, the 
pediatric section of the American Medical Association, and the 
American Child Health Association, this set of standards in- 
cluding directions to physicians and nurses for the general 
conduct of such conferences, an outline for the child's personal 
nnd family history, and a schedule for six complete physical 
examinations. 

it will be seen at once that the work under the maternity 
lasy is of the highest human value and significance. It is puri- 
tying the very sources of human life, developing and strength- 
ening the foundations of healthful and happy existence. 

Too much can net be said in praise of Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau, and her predecessor, Miss Julia 
Lathrop, for their able and sympathetic administration of this 
great work. 

The report points out that the studies of the Children’s Bu- 
reaun denwnstrate that a very high percentage of the deaths of 
mothers in connection with childbirth is due to preventable 
causes, and that it is very essential that efforts to prevent un- 
necessary deaths of this character be continued. The report 
ndds that in work of this kind the United States is behind 
many other countries; that suecessful methods of conducting 
prenatal clinics have been demonstrated under the maternity 
act; that a beginning has been made in getting action of this 
kind under way in some communities; and that much more 
could be accomplished in this direction. 

Perhaps it would be well at this point to describe the act 
itself. 

It provides that certain sums shall be paid to the States for 
the purpose of cooperating with them in promoting the wel- 
fare and hygiene of maternity and infancy. For the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1921, it authorized a Federal appropriation of 
S480,000 to be equally apportioned among the States, and for 
each subsequent year through a period of five years the sum of 
$240,000 to be similarly apportioned without condition. For the 
jiscal year ending June 30, 1922, it authorized for the use of 
the States under the provisions of the act an additional sum 
of $1,000,000, and annually thereafter for a period of five years 
an additional swim not to exceed $1,000,000. From these addi- 
tional sums it apportboned $5,000 to each State without refer- 
ence to population, and the remainder to the States in accord- 
ance with the proportion of their pepulation to the total popu- 
lation of the States as shown by the last preceding census—all 
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wise provided, the Chief of the Children’s Bureau to be the 
executive officer. It is made the duty of the Children’s By. 
reau to make or cause to be made such studies, investigations, 
and reports as would promote the efficient administration of 
the measure. 

To secure the benefits of the appropriations authorized by 

the act a State is required, through its legislative authority, to 
accept the provisions of the act and designate or authorize the 
creation of a State agency with which the Children’s Bureau 
is empowered to cooperate, provided that in a State having a 
child-welfare or child-hygiene division in its State agency of 
health such State agency is required to administer the act 
through such division. 
» The Children’s Bureau is authorized to use for annual ex- 
pense of administration not more than 5 per cent of the addi- 
tional sums provided by the act, and out of the amount so 
alloted for expense to employ such assistants, clerks, and other 
persons in the Distriet of Columbia and elsewhere, to be taken 
from the eligible lists of the Civil Service Commission, to pur- 
chase such supplies, material, equipment, office fixtures, and ap- 
puratus, and to incur such travel and other expense as the 
bureau might deem necessary to the purposes of the act. 

A State desiring to cooperate is required by its agency al- 
ready described to submit to the Children’s Bureau detailed 
plans for carrying out the act within such State, the plans to 
be subject to approval of the board of maternity and infant 
hygiene. The act requires that the plans submitted by a State 
shall provide that no official or agent or representative of the 
State, in carrying out the provisions of the act, shall enter any 
home over the objection of the parents, or either of them, or the 
person standing in loco parentis or having custody of a child. 
The act provides further that if the plans of a State are in 
conformity with the act and reasonably appropriate and &Ade- 
quate to carry out its purposes they must be approved by the 
board and that due notice of such approval must be sent to the 
State agency by the Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

It is next provided that no official, agent, or representative of 
the Children’s Bureau shall by virtue of the act have any right 
to enter any home oyer the objection of the owner thereof, or 
to take charge of any child over the objection of the parents, 
or cither of them, or of the person standing in loco parentis 
or having the custody of the child; that nothing In the act shall 
be construed as limiting the power of a parent or guardian or 
person standing in loco parentis to determine what treatment 
or correction shall be provided for a child or the agency or 
agencies to be employed for such purpose. 

It is provided further by the act that within 60 days after 
any appropriation authorized by the act shall have been made, 
and as often thereafter while such appropriation remains unex- 
pended as changed conditions may warrant, the Children’s Bu- 
reau shall ascertain the amounts that have been appropriated 
by the legislatures of the several States accepting the act and 
shall certify to the Secretary of the Treasury the amount to 
which each State is entitled. Such certificate is to state (1) 
that the State has through its legislative authority accepted 
the act and designated or authorized the creation of an agency 
to cooperate with the Children’s Bureau, or that the State has 
otherwise accepted the act in accordance with its provisions; 
(2) that the proper agency of the State has submitted to the 
Children’s Bureau detailed plans for carrying out the act and 
that such plans have been approved by the board of maternity 
and infant hygiene; (3) the amount appropriated by the Siate; 
and (4) the amount to which the State is entitled from the 
United States Government. 

Each State agency cooperating under the act is required te 
make such reports concerning its operations and expenditures 
as prescribed or requested by the Children’s Bureau. The bu- 
reau is given authority, with the approval of the board of 
maternity and infant hygiene, to withhold in its discretion, 
and required on request of a majority of said board to with- 
hold any further certificate whenever it shall be determined 
that a State agency has not properly expended the money paid 
to it or the moneys required to be appropriated by the State 
for the purposes and in accordance with the provisions of the 
act. The certificate may be withheld until such time or on 
such conditions as the Children’s Burean, with the approval! of 
said board, may determine, and when the certificate is so with- 
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held the State agency may appeal to the President of the 
United States, who may either affirm or reverse the action of 
the bureau with such directions as he deems proper, provided 
that before the certificate may be withheld the chairman of 
said board is to give notice in writing to the authority desig- 
nated to represent the State, stating specifically wherein said 
State has failed to comply with the act. 

It is stipulated in the act that no portion of the moneys ap- 
portioned under it for the benefit of the States shall be applied, 
directly or indirectly, to the purchase, erection, preservation, 
or repair of any building or buildings or equipment, or for the 
purchase or rental of any buildings or lands, and that no such 
money or moneys required to be appropriated by any State for 
the purposes and in accordance with the provisions of the act 
shall be used for the payment of any maternity or infancy 
pension, stipend, or gratuity. 

The Children’s Bureau is required to perform the duties 
assigned to it by the act under the supervision of the Secretary 
of Labor, and the Secretary is required to include in his annual 
report to Congress a full account of the administration of the 
act and of the expenditures it authorized. 

In the final section it is provided that the act shall be con- 
strued as intending to secure to the various States control of 
the administration of the act within their respective limits, 
subject only to the provisions and purposes of the act. 

The maternity act establishes an information service of meas- 
ureless benefit to the American people. It is based on the 
principle already embodied in the cooperation of State and 
Nation in eonnection with other subjects. 

For many years the National Government has been collating 
and diffusing information as to the economic, intellectual. and 
social development of the United States, thereby performing 
an educational function of highest worth. No action on the 
part of State or Nation has more completely met the acquies- 
cence and approval of the masses, or is more clearly within 
the range of legitimate governmental authority, than the col- 
lection and dissemination of educational data and statistics, 
both separately and by joint arrangement. 

Thomas Jefferson, in his first inaugural address, included 
the diffusion of information among the essential principles 
of our Government. 
and local importance, of more fundamental relationship to the 
very structure of our federated Republic, to all its units, large 
and small, than the diffusion of knowledge involving the wel- 
fare of the mother and the child? The act having this object 
in view, the maternity act, makes no effort to override or to 
destroy State jurisdiction. Each State has the right to ae- 
cept or to reject its terms. 
and administers its own plans in its own way for the accom- 
plishment of the act within its borders, the General Govern- 
ment reserving only such jurisdiction as assures substantial 
compliance with the provisions of the measure, any difference 
on this point to be decided by appeal to the President. 


On acceptance the State develops | 
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And what could be of profounder national | 


The act does not seek to compel anyone to accept the in- | 


formation it makes available through bulletins, health con- | 


sultation centers, trained nurses, and reputable physicians. 
An especial effort is made to place the service within the 
reach of rural sections where hospitals, nurses, and physicians 
are difficult to reach. 

It can not be said that this act discourages individual 
initiative. On the contrary, it is in the interest of individual- 
ism, because it puts individuals in position to develop their 
own powers and to utilize their opportunities. If the indi- 
vidual is handicapped by mental and physical defects due to 
lack of proper care during the periods of prenatal growth, 
of birth, and infancy, may he or she be said to possess an 
adequate or an equal chance to make the most of life? If 
the mother is weakened and wounded, frequently beyond all 
cure, in connection with the custody and production of human 
life, may she be said to retain a just and proper chance to 
perform the sacred ministry of motherhood or to make the 
most of her existence? In this age of towering living costs 
there are thousands, hundreds of thousands, of families so 
near the line of bare subsistence that they can not obtain 
the requisite knowledge, treatment, or attention for mother 
re child in some of the most perilous hours human beings ever 

now. 

The maternity act embodies and protects the very essence of 
individual right aad opportunity in that it endeavors to protect 
the potential capacity to exercise them at the very threshold of 
existence when life and the life that issues from it are virtually 
helpless and in unquestioned need of sympathy and aid. Among 
the first and most fundamental of all human rights is the right 
te a normal birth. Equally important and essential is the right 
of motherhood to a normal, sound, and healthful expression. 


TT 
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INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (CH. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING 
roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


President, I suggest the absence of a 


OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 


Ashurst Fernald Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
tayard Ferris King Sackett 
Bingham Mletcber McKellar Sheppard 
lease Frazier MeMaster Shipstead 
Borah George McNary Shortridge 
Bratton Giblett Mayheid Simmons 
Brookhart Glass Means Smith 
Broussard Goff Metcalf Smoot 

Bruce Gooding Neely Stantield 
Butler Ilale Norris Swanson 
Cameron Hlarield Nye Trammell 
Capper liarris Oddie Tyson 
Caraway Harrison Overman Wadsworth 
Copeland Letiin Vhipps Walsh 
Couzens Howell line Wheeler 
Cummins Jobnson Vittman Witliams 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex, Nansdell Willis 

bill Jones, Wash, Reed, Pa. 

Edge Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-four Senators hay- 


ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, if there is no one else 
who desires to discuss the Italian debt settlement at this time, 
and if there is nothing else to come before the Senate, I shall 
proceed. 

As the years lengthen, the world will appreciate more the 
big part America played in the great World War. History will 
net record any country that gave so unselfishly and acted 
more patriotically in humanity's behalf than did America. 
She sent 2,000,000 of her brave boys across the seas and raised 
an armed force of four and a half million splendid young men, 

The business interests of America permitted themselves, with 
a high sense of patriotism, to be regulated in every imaginable 
way and to be taxed in very large amounts, I think some 
industries were taxed for war necessities between 80 and 9) 
cents on the dollar. 

The laboring man of the country put his strong arm to the 
wheel and played his part. The agricultural interests of the 
country responded by enlarging their fields and in working 
many more than the usual number of hours a day, and they 
preduced as they had never produced before. Every element 
in the country—including the women—responded enthusias- 
tically to the war and war necessities. 

tefore we entered that great conflict, there had been an 
agreement among the allied nations that each wonld finance 
itself. When we did enter, because of the depreciation of the 
medium of exchange and the necessity of purchasing here large 
amounts of munitions and food supplies and other things, 
our Government, at the instance and call of the European 
allies, arranged large loans, amounting to some $10,000,000,000, 

If some such arrangement to enable the allied countries to 
mike purchases had not been made by this Government, none 
of those countries would have been able to purchase as much 
as they did upon such good terms as they got, and through that 
arrangement millions of dollars were saved to our allies in the 
money Which was used to buy munitions and other necessities 
of war. 

When we loaned the money to our allies there were few 
people in this country, if any, who did not believe that if vic- 
tory should perch upon our banners, every cent, including 
interest, would be repaid in time. Notes were given, due in 
five years, drawing 5 per cent interest. 

I could not, no matter how I might speak, exaggerate the 
great benefits that accrued to the allied countries from the 
loans we made to them, but following the war and victory this 
country adopted a policy which some may defend and others 
criticize, but it is a matter of History that it was a policy of 
isolation, of drawing within ourselves, like the turtle, and 
refusing to sit in economic conferences or otherwise with the 
nations of the world. Of course that policy may have seemed 
a wise one to some distinguished statesmen, but as a result of 
it we saw our trade gradually weakened and our commerce 
almost disappear. Our influence among the nations of the 
world has waned, but the gratification of American statesmen 
to try out a policy of fsolation has survived. 

Perhaps if we had taken a bigger part, and had brought peo- 
ples closer to us, and had not been so spineless, but had sat at 
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the council table, and had given to the countries of the world 
our counsel aud our advice when sought, we would have held 
on to our trade to a higher degree than we have. Perhaps our 
influence to-day would be greater than it is, and we would not 
now being an outeast nation among the powers of the world. 

At any rate, following that policy, we said nothing about our 
debt, we paid no attention to the debt that was owing tq us, 
but adopted a policy of trying to raise as much as we could in 
America from the taxpayers by levying taxes in every form. 
Some thought that a high income tax and surtax, and taxes on 
every kind of article sold in this country, taxes such as 
niisance taxes, should be imposed. They had their way, and 
those taxes were imposed, and they have been kept on the books 
for many, Nmany years. 

Others thought that in addition we ought to impose a very 
high protective tariff, so that our further dealings with foreign 
nations would be clipped, and the American people would pay 
more taxes. So their gratification has come about, if there 
Was glory in putting it over, and the people Lave been im- 
posed upon by this additional character of taxation. 

During all ef that imposition of tax after tax upon the 
American taxpayer, we fingered with our thumbs, we looked 
veross tO the eust, but made no attempt to collect our debts. 

That was a great reservoir that might have been tapped. 
It would have given relief to the American taxpayer and would 
have checked or greatly diminished the imposition of the taxes 
necessary to float bonds that carried an interest rate of 4 and 
1% per cent, 

I can not say that I can compliment the high statesmen whe 
have steered our old ship of state for the last half decade. 
I am very much of the opinion that if we had been more 
courageous and had been willing to look beyond the horizon and 
had played a man’s part—the part that this Nation has always 
played from the beginning of our Government until now—we 
would have been able not only to reduce taxes more quickly and 
in larger amounts, but we would be on better terms with the 
nations of the world. 

Great Britain, acting under her usual and customary policy 
of trying to maintain her national integrity and high national 
honor, was the first to respond to the invitation of this country 
to begin negotiations in order that her debt might be funded. 
I was not particularly enamored of the settlement with Great 
Britain. I voted for it because 1 thought it might stabilize 
world conditions and might help the trade and commerce of 
our country, - was willing to reduce the interest rate to some 
extent and even to extend the time of payment, even if it 
should have been 62 years, for the good of the world and the 
betterment of trade and commerce and mankind in general, 

The Senate adopted the resolution approving that debt settle- 
ment. We were led to believe in that settlement, and it was 
voiced not once but numerous times by the proponents of the 
British debt settlement, that we were then establishing a prece- 
dent that was to be followed in the funding of our debts with 
our other European allies. No one had any idea then that any 
stutesman representing the Senate or this Government in the 
future would have the audacity to come here and advocate the 
ratification of a debt settlemeat on different terms from those 
discussed and adopted at that time. 

Indeed, there was started in this country a propaganda 
to cancel our foreign debts. It was taking root. Certain 
business interests—for business purposes, as they said, but 
for selfish reasons, as we knew—were trying to get a start in 
the matter of the cancellation of our debts. They cared noth- 
ing about the proposition that men who were without means 
during the war days had gone into their pockets and sacrificed 
to the last farthing in order that they might respond in the 
purchase of Liberty bonds and war thrift stamps to help win 
the war. They cared nothing about the proposition that the 
American taxpayer for five years had been paying this high 
interest charge of 4 and 4% per cent. But for their own 
selfish aggrandizement they concocted the scheme and set in 
motion the machinery to erystalize public opinion in the coun- 
try for the cancellation of our foreign debts. 

But our friends on the other side of the aisle and at the other 
end of Pennsylvania Avenue, astute as they are and politically 
wide awake all the time, thought it would be a popular thing 
for their spellbinders to go to the country and for their news- 
papers to write editorials to the effect that the old Republican 
Party was against the cancellation of a single cent of a EBuro- 
pean debt. Speech after speech was made upon the floor of 
ihe House of Representatives and in this forum and out upon 
the hustings, and in every way the views of the Republican 
leadership were sent broadcast that the Republican Party 
Was against the cancellation of any debt. It struck a popular 
chord in America. The taxpayers were led to believe that the 
Republican Party under the present leadership were their 
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friends, so they patted them on the back and said, “ We agro. 
with you.” When the British debt settlement came on and was 
ratified just on the eve of the national campaign and these 
dignified and astute politicians and statesmen of the Gran: 
Old Party met at Cleveland, they thought that one of the 
most popular provisions that might be written into the Cleye- 
land platform would be to incorporate the achievements of 
the administration with respect to the funding of the Britis) 
debt and the policy that the Grand Old Party would follow 
in the years to come with respect to the funding of the other 
debts. 

So they wrote into the platform that which has been read 
to the Senate in the last day or two, and I would like to hear 
it read to the Senate every hour up to the time we vote upon 
the bill that is now pending. I would like to burn it into the 
hearts of every American taxpayer. 1 would be glad to have 
it read, so it would reveal the hypocrisy—I mean the politica! 
hypocrisy—of certain distinguished statesmen who urged the 
people to believe at that time in that campaign that never, as 
long as the Republican Party should control this Government, 
would it deviate from the terms written in the British debt 
settlement. It was a plain and simple statement. I want my 
friend from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who sits here at this time so 
complacently listening, and who perhaps was a member of the 
resolutions committee, though I do not know, to listen care- 
fully to the reading of this plank. In those Republican con- 
ventions he always is one of the high leaders and occupies a 
high place on the board. In that particular convention I know 
he was one of the great leaders, because no pelitical trick 
could be manufactured in which the various plans were to be 
put together smoothly that he was not the builder to lay “ the 
corner stone.” If he was not on the platform committee, he 
was certainly on some other committee that might oil the 
machinery in order that the steam roller might run more 
smoothly. I ask my friend in patience to listen to this again. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does me too much credit alto- 
gether. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not. The Senator is modest in 
that statement. He deserves all the credit for writing this 
plank in the platform. and he also deserves a great deal of 
the discredit of writing this funding debt agreement. Here is 
what the Republican platform provided : 


We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 


Could anything be more simple? Could there be anything 
plainer? 

We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. That settlement 
achieved under Republican administration was the greatest interna- 
tional financial transaction in the history of the world. Under the 
terms of the agreement the United States now receives an annual 
return upon the $4,600,000,000 owing to us from Great Britain with 
a detinite obligation of ultimate payment in full. 


So if the Senator was on the resolutions committee he was 
writing a eulogy about himself, and the American people had 
a right to believe that the Republican Party would redeem that 
pledge. They never dreamed there would be any other agree- 
ment written upon any other terms. When little Poland came 
in, devastated as she was, the same terms were accorde | 
Poland that were imposed upon Great Britain. Poland was 
given 62 years in which to pay and was given an interest rute 
of 3 and 3% per cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from California. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I listened to the argument that was made 
with some degree of forcefulness and some degree of zealous- 
ness yesterday that the Italian debt settlement wus similar to 
the settlement with Great Britain. I am not certain but what 
the distinguished Senator from Utah has the same idea. I am 
unable to see it: but possibly the Senator from Mississippi 
could take up the difference before he concludes and demon- 
strate whether they are alike or whether they are dissimilar. 
Yesterday the Senator was not present and did not hear the 
debates that occurred; but as I understood the proposition 
advanced, it was that we were to receive all of the principal 
in one case and that we are to receive all of the principal in 
the other case, and therefore the settlements are alike. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I expect to discuss the difference 
between the propositions before I shall have concluded. 

So the American people had the right to expect that these 
distinguished gentlemen would live up to that platform. Of 
course, that was an expectation that was not well founded, 
because past history reveals few instances when the distin- 
guished gentlemen leading the Republican Party have ever 
lived up to their promises, 
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Sp little Poland came in owing us money. Poland was in 
dire distress at that time, but a settlement was made and the 
terms were written the same as were written with Grent 
Britain. The interest rates are the same. The length of time 
for settlement, 62 years, is just the same. Then came Czecho- 
slovakia and Hungary and Lithuania and other little countries 
over there, all wrought by the arm of war, all in a very de- 
plorable condition financially, as well as otherwise, and we 
gave to them the same terms that we imposed upon Great 
Britain. Thus far well and good. The Republicans were liv- 
ing up to the terms of their platform and the expectations 
of the American people. If the distinguished leaders of the 
Republican Party in the campaign of 1924 had taken any 
other position, if they had written into their platform that we 
were going to fund our debt with Italy by exacting payment 
of only 27 cents on the dollar, or from some other countries 
in less amounts, they would not have had a corporal’s guard 
vote in the election that followed. It was one of the con- 
tributing causes that gave them their tremendous vote in the 
presidential campaign. No one can measure it differently. No 
one can say that if it had not been for that provision in the 
plank of the Republican platform they would not have lost the 
election. We must assume that the American taxpayer ex- 
pected them to live up to the promises made in connection 
with the British debt settlement. 

Then came Belgium. The promises were not lived up to 
with respect to Belgium, because it was said that we are ur- 
der some moral obligation to carry out some promise made by 
Mr. Wilson at Versailles with respect to Belgium. It was the 
first time that some gentlemen I know of had a desire or 
showed the slightest inclination to live up to some of the moral 
obligations of America’s representatives at Versailles. 

They funded the debt of Belgium upon somewhat different 
terms than those imposed upon Poland and Czecheslovakia and 
Great Britain. They charged no interest with respect to Bel- 
gium upon the prearmistice debt and imposed it only upon the 
postarmistice debt. But at that we propose to collect from 
Belgium 55 per cent of the debt. Yet in the Italian proposition 
we are confronted with the situation that, even though Itgly 
borrowed $617,000,000 after the armistice, they are to be re- 
lieved from the payment of any interest on all the debt until 
1930, and then begin to pay only one-eighth of 1 per cent, and 
pay that for the next 10 years. 

Can anyone defend the showing of more favoritism to Italy 
than was shown to Belgium? Was not Belgium overrun by the 
enemy's army? Were not her factories closed and demolished? 
Were not her fields made to lie in idleness? Were not many 
more of her heroic sons, in proportion to population, killed upon 
the battle field than were those of Italy? Yes, that is all true; 
and yet the great patriotic statesmen representing this Gov- 
ernment seek to show a greater favoritism to Italy and a dis- 
crimination against Belgium. There is but one course for us 
as a Government to pursue in our dealings with foreign coun- 
tries, and that is to treat all nations alike and discriminate 
against none, nor show favoritism to any. By pursuing that 
policy we shall not become entangled in any international 
broils: but when threugh the negotiations of our debt com- 
mission and by act of Congress we undertake to show favorit- 
ism for one country at the expense of another we are bound 
to get into trouble, aud that is what we are now abont to do. 

No interest is to be charged until 1930 upon the $2,042,000,000 
debt which Italy owes us; but beginning in 1930 we are going 
to coilect from the Italians one-eighth of 1 per cent. That is a 
great rate of interest. The American taxpayer during and 
since the war has been paying 434 per cent upon the money 
that he loaned to Italy, for it is the money of the American 
taxpayer after all. While during all the years until 1930 the 
Italian taxpayer will be released from the payment of all inter- 
est charges, the American taxpayer will be paying 414 per cent. 
Then during the next 10 years, until 1940, when the Italian 
taxpayer will be paying but one-eighth of 1 per cent, the 
American taxpayer up in the great State of North Dakota and 
down in my State of Mississippi as well, and all over this 
country, will be paying 4% per cent interest. Then from 1940 
to 1950, while the Italian taxpayer will be paying but one- 
fourth of 1 per cent interest, the American taxpayer out in the 
State of California will have to pay 4% per cent interest upon 
the Government debt; and so on down the line. 

On the $2,042,000,000 which we loaned to Italy, of which $617,- 
000,000 was loaned after the armistice, we are upon the present 
worth to receive five hundred and some odd million dollars, 
and we are to give to the Italian taxpayer over $1,500,000,000. 
Even though we exacted from Great Britain and are collecting 
from Great Britain 82 per cent on present worth, thereby con- 
ceding to Great Britain 18 per cent, and while we are collect- 
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ing from Czechoslovakia, from Hungary, from Lithuania, and 
from Poland &2 per cent, conceding to those little countries 18 
per cent, we are to collect, under the terms of the agreement 
with Italy which we are asked to ratify, only 27 per cent, and 
we are conceding to the Italian taxpayer 73 per ceut. 

I do not care how eloquent the distinguished Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoot] may be, I do not care how persuasive he may 
be in his power of speech, he can not convince the American 
people that there is any justice or any equity in the proposi- 
tion that we should release Italy from the payment of 73 
per cent of her debt. Go to your people if you want to explain 
to your constituents in the coming election, but you will never 
convince them either of the righteousness or of the justice 
of this particular measure. 

Mr. President, in a very able speech delivered by the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Reen] some weeks ago, 
he read from the advertisement of the New York bankers whe 
were trying to float bonds in order to loan $106,000,000 to 
Italy. That negotiation was taking place at the same time the 
distinguished Senator from Utah and his colleagues were sit- 
ting around the table negotiating this debt settlement with 
Italy. The Senator from Utah will recall, the Senate will 
recall, and the country will recall the glowing picture which 
was painted by Morgan & Co. and the other bankers of New 
York when they made to Italy that loan of $100,000,000 and 
obtained their 7 per cent commission, which loan is also carry- 
ing, I believe, a 7 per cent interest rate. Do Senators think 
that those distinguished financiers would be lending that money 
if they did not think that Italy had the ability and the 
capacity to pay? 

Is it fair for the Italian negotiators to come here and for 
the American statesmen, our representatives upon the Debt 
Commission, to agree to terms of settlement with Italy that 
will deprive the American taxpayers of all interest on the 
Italian debt until 1930, we then to receive one-cighth of 1 per 
cent for 10 years, and then one-fourth of 1 per cent, and then 
one-half of 1 per cent for 10 years, and so on down the line, 
and at the same time see Italy borrowing money and obligat- 
ing herself to pay 7 per cent interest and 7 per cent commis- 
sion for negotiating a private loan of $100,000,000? If Sena- 
tors can explain that te their constituents and get away with 
it, then they have a greater power of speech and greater lucidity 
of expression than I believe they have, or else their con- 
stituents are a little bit more dumb than I think they are. 
Where did Morgan & Co. get the information about Italy's 
ability to pay and present prosperous condition upon which 
they based their statements if not from the same sources that 
negotiated for Italy this settlement? e 

It is unbelievable that they told one story to our commis- 
sioners as to Italy’s condition and another to these bankers, 
Ah, sir, believe me, my experience tells me that before bankers, 
and especially New York bankers, float loans they investigate 
the collateral very thoroughly. I have no reason to believe 
otherwise in this instance. Then, again, while that was going 
on, while the wool was being pulled over the eyes of my dis- 
tinguished friend from Utah and his colleagues representing 
this Government in the negotiation, Great Britain, through her 
statesmen, was negotiating with Italy for a settlement of the 
debt which was owing to her. Wise statesmen as they are, 
they were looking after the interests of Great Britain. It has 
been stated upon this floor and has been heralded to the coun- 
try through the press that we are getting a more liberal settle- 
meut and better treatment from Italy than Great Britain 
received from Italy. That is not true; the facts do net justify 
the statement: the agreements themselves contradict that as- 
sumption. Now, let us see about that. 

There is a great difference between what the statesmen 
representing America stood fer in negotiating this settlement 
and those representing Great Britain in negotiating the settle- 
ment which that country made with Italy. We were willing 
merely to get them te sign some kind of a paper on a dotted 
line; we were willing for them to pay at any time within 62 
years; we were not interested in how much they were to pay 
during the first five years; we were not interested in how much 
they were to pay during the next 10 years or the 10 years fol- 
lowing that period; but we were intevested, according to the 
terms of the agreement in collecting the money, or part ef it, 
in 62 years, and the greater part of it was to be collected 
during the latter 30 years of the agreement. Great Britain's 
statesmen, perhaps, had in their minds what the distinguished 
Senator from New York |Mr. Coperanp] spoke of te-dlay. The 
Senator from New York spoke candidly; he spoke frankly; he 
spoke what a great many who favor the ratification of this 
agreement believe in their hearts to be the truth, and that is 
that there will be a cancellation of the Italian debt and that 
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we should not exact anything from them. We can get along 
without the money, they think. I sometimes wonder, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if our vicowpoint Is not in some way or other formed 
according to the number in our States that come from the 
country with which we ure dealing. If the population of my 
Siate was taade up of 90 per cent of Italians, it would not change 
mIny Viewpoint, because I think it is time for the American 
Government to look after the American taxpayer a little bit 
and uot have its eyes blurred by looking after the Italian tax- 
payer. And, sir, do not forget that the Italians in this country 
will net favor Italy as against the United States. They love 
their mother country, but real Italians love America the more. 

So our statesmen were trying merely to get an agreement 
under which the money would be collected in 62 years, not car- 
ing how much might be collected during the first five-year 
period or the succeeding 10-year period or during the follow- 
ing 20 years. 

The representatives of Great Britain, on the other hand, were 
trving to collect as much as they could as quickly as they could. 
They thought, perhaps like my friend from New York, that in 
“5 years all the nations which owe foreign debts are going to 
lay down on the job; that none of them will be able to pay; 
that then there will have to be’a reaccounting, and that the 
debits then will have to be canceled. I myself do not believe 
that. I believe that every great power in the world has enough 
regard for its financial obligations to make every legitimate and 
reasonabie effort to pay its debts as it goes along, and I believe 
that, whatever terms of settlement may be made by this Gov- 
ernment with Italy, with Belgium, and with other nations, they 
will be met in time. There may be a default for a year or two, 
but it is provided in the agreement that if there shall be a 
default for a year, then the interest rate to be applied shall be 
4% per cent. Great Britain in her agreement also makes a 
similar provision. She believes that, perhaps, Italy may de- 
fault for one year or perhaps two years, just as is contem- 
plated in the agreement made between Italy and the United 
States, but during the time of that default, while America is to 
collect 414% per cent interest, Great Britain says in that instance 
she shall receive 5 per cent. That is one of the differences be- 
tween the agreement negotiated between Italy and Great Brit- 
nin, on the one hand, and the United States and Italy, on the 
other. Incase of default we will get 44% per cent interest during 
the time of default, while Great Britain will get 5 per cent. 

This, however, is only one of the reasons why the agreement 
negotiated between Great Britain and Italy is so much better 
than that negotiated between the United States and Italy. 
During the first 10 vears of this agreement, comparing the 
Italian-American agreement with the Italian-British agreement, 
Great Britain owill collect $1138,000,000 more than will this 
Government of ours. In other words, while the taxpayer of 
Great Britain is being relieved to that great amount, the 
American taxpayer is forced to rely upon the contingencies 
and conditions of the future to the amount of $113,000,000 
more than is Great Britain. That is where the English put it all 
over us. That is where the Italian commissioners put it all over 
the distinguished commissioners representing this Government. 

When is it that we need the money? The more we can col- 
lect now the better it is for the American taxpayer. If our 
terms of settlement were as favorable as Great Britain's, in 
the course of two or three years more there would be no ques- 
tion but that we could again reduce the taxes of the American 
taxpayer. But now, if we rely upon Italy, we must defer tax 
reduction for many, many years to come. 

So the two differences that I have pointed out, if it pleases 
the distinguished Senator from California, between the Italian- 
British settlement and the Italian-American settlement are, 
first, if default is made in the payment we get 4% pér cent, 
while Great Britain gets 5 per cent; second, Great Britain 
under her agreement in 10 years will collect $113,000,000 more 
than will the United States during the same length of time. 
Not until the year 1946, 20 years from now, will this Govern- 
ment collect more money from Italy than will Great Britain. 
Until that time, during the ensuing 20 years, Great Britain 
will be collecting more every year from Italy than will the 
United States; and the debts due to the two countries do not 
vary greatly. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no! 

Mr. HARRISON. Great Britain's debt is a little more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty-nine per cent more. 

Mr. HARRISON. One is $2,042,000,000, the other 1s 
$22,972,000,000, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

Yhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield to the Senator trom California? 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes, 
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Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator from Mississippi addressed y\. 
just now in distinguishing between the British settlement wit}; 
Italy and our settlement with Italy. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON. It was not that to which I referred who 
I interrupted the Senator a brief period ago. He then was 
reading the Republican platform, and I called his attentioy 
to the fact that yesterday the insistence was here by those wh). 
sponsor this settlement that there is no difference between our 
settlement with Great Britain and our settlement with Italy - 
and because I am so anxious to follow with meticulous care tho 
Republican platferm 1 was asking the views of the Senator fron 
Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. It was very adroit in the distinguishe:| 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], in an attempt to get out, to 
say that we collect all the principal from Italy and we colle: 
all the principal from Great Britain; but we relieve Italy o| 
the payment of practically ali the interest and collect ii al) 
from Great Britain. That is the way in which they say we ar 
collecting the whole amount and treating both alike. ‘There is 


‘not any business man in America, in computing a debt that 


is from seven to nine years old that carries with it a 5 per 
cent interest rate upon the principal, who would not figure the 
interest charges as a part of the debt. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further, I quite agree with what the Senator says; but he can 
readily understand how perturbed I am when I realize whut 
the Senator says and when I realize also that this side of the 
Chamber and all of us who are regular are not following the 
Republican platform. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I pointed ont the two main 
differences between the Italian-British settlement and the 
Italian-American settlement; but there is another difference 
between those settlements that is of higher import than that, 
that was more influential in getting the signatures of the 
representatives of Great Britain than either of the other propo- 
sitions. That was that £22,000,000 in gold were placed in 
London to the credit of the Government of Great Britain by 
Italy in 1915, which, under the terms of the British-Italian 
settlement, must remain in Great Britain upon certain condi- 
tions. There is more than $100,000,000 of Italian gold in Great 
Britain which since 1915 Great Britain has had the use of: 
their interest charges are 5 per cent; and when you figure the 
amount of that, it amounts to over $116,000,000. 

Ah, but the settlement says that this money is to remain 
there, and under certain conditions certain parts of it are to 
be released to Italy year after year; and then in the Italian- 
British settlement it is provided that Italy can default upon 
her payments for two years upon certain conditions. She can 
fail to meet the requirements of the settlement for two years 
in succession; but it says that in the event that Italy should 
avail herself of that provision and should default, then that 
this money shall not be released to Italy, but that Great Britain 
shall retain it. So if there are defaults upon the part of Italy 
with Great Britain—and we have every reason to believe that 
there may be some defaults sometimes for certain reasons 
which may. arise—this $100,000,000 in gold shall remain in 
Great Britain, for the use of Great Britain, drawing 5 per cent 
interest, to the great betterment of her debt settlement. 

Did we have from Italy the deposit of any money here? Not 
a cent. Did Italy place here, in 1915, £22,000,000 in gold? No. 
Have we the use now, even though we give this liberal settle- 
ment to Italy, of $100,000,000 of Italian gold? No. Is there 
anything that came from this discussion that shows that our 
representatives made any effort to have Italy deposit in Wash- 
ington to the credit of this Government any amount of gold? 
Not a word that I have heard of. Nothing crept out in the 
Finance Committee touching that matter. Why not? 

The British were smart enough to do it. They have taken 
care of the situation. 

I do not know what the explanation of my good friend from 
Utah is. I did not bave the pleasure of listening to his speech. 
I do not know whether he touched upon that particular part of 
this controversy or not; but I do know that Great Britain has 
the best of the settlement when it is compared to our settle- 
ment. I do know that in this settlement we have treated wn- 
fairly the American taxpayer. We are releasing, upon the 
basis of present worth, over a billion and a half dollars to Italy 
which the American taxpayer must pay. 

Why, already in the discussions in some of the foreign coun- 
tries we hear this kind of talk, and we will hear more of it 
just as soon as we ratify this proposed settlement : 


Italy's debt bargain with America. Mr. Churchill's hint, 
. s * * * * e 
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' , quarters liberal settlement on 
eded by the anger of the Belgian press. 


as a America’s part has been 


\ve concede to Belgium 45 per cent. We collect from Belgium 
no per cent. We concede to Iialy 73 per cent. We collect from 
lraly 27 per cent. No wonder that the statesmen of Belgium 
re talking about this unfavorable treatment as against Bel- 
un in favor of Italy. 
This article says further: 
ltatv’s pleasure over what fs generally regerded in British quarters 
liberal settlement on America’s part the 
r of the Belgian press. Belgium is paying America on far different 
It appears to be difficult tor a creditor to please all his debtors 
when he differentiates among them, 
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And yet that thought evidently never entered the minds of 
the distinguished representatives of this Government who nego- 
tinted this debt settlement. 

Oaly British opinion appears to be unmoved so far as America is 
concerned, although Great Britain has so far paid to America about 
eo million times more than all America’s other debtors put together. If, 


however, America should in the future— 


This is Mr. Churchill's hint— 

If, however, America should in the future decide to apply to Great 
[tritain the lenient standards she applies to her other debtors—and 
are those who see a hint of that in the Italian setilement—then 
British opinion will no doubt be duly grateful, 


there 


I know what the views of my distinguished friend from Utah 
are. He says that France wili never get as lenient terms as 
Italy. He says that they will never stand for any revision of 
these terms that have been given to Great Britain and to Bel- 
cium and to Czechoslovakia and to Poland and the other coun- 
tries. But here is a hint in the House of Commons from Mr. 
Winston Churehill that says that Belgium will push to have a 
change in the terms of her agreement and hints that they hope 
that the Americans in time will be more lenient with Great 
Britain. 

Ah, Mr. President, by ratifying this agreement we are be- 
coming enmeshed in international difficulties. We will be ap- 
pealed to by every country whose debt we have already 
funded to change those terms. What are we going to say to 
Poland when Poland comes here and pleads, showing her 
ability to pay, comparing it with that of Italy, showing how 
prosperous Italy is, giving a glowing picture, as was given by 
the New York bankers, of Italy’s ability to pay; showing that 
before the war Italy was the eighth power in merchant marine, 
and that to-day she has grown until she is the fourth power 
in merchant marine; showing the hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars that are invested in the great water-power possibilities of 
that country; showing the 40,000,000 people of that nation; 
showing her skilled labor and all of those healthy conditions? 
What are we going to say to little Poland, that was hurt by 
virtne of the war, whose condition is not good, when her 
people appeal to us and say, “ You settled with us on the 
basis of collecting 82 cents on the dollar, giving us 62 years, 
it is true; but you are collecting from Italy only 27 cents out 
of the dollar and giving them 62 years in which to pay.” 
What answer are you going to make to Poland? What 
answer are you going to make to Czechoslovakia when her 
representatives come here? Will you not have a spark of 
humanity left in you? Will you not be moved to treat all 
nations the same and equally? Why should we discriminate? 
There is no national justice in it. 

1 submit to you, Mr. President, that the best thing the Senate 
of the United States can do is to defeat the ratification of this 
settlement; and even if it takes four or five years to enter into 
negotiations with them, it is much better to leave this settle- 
ment open a while than to agree upon terms that are discrim- 
jnatory to the other little powers with which we have already 
agreed. The economic conditions of countries change quickly. 
There can be little doubt that if Italy to-day is in the plight 
that the proponents of this settlement express she will be in a 
better condition later on. Wisdom dictates in this instance a 
delay rather than a ratification upon present terms. 

That is the wise course to pursue. That is what ought to be 
done. 

Ah, but some say, “ Let us get it out of the way.” 
of the way for what? 

There is to-day at the head of the Italian Government a man 
Who threatens the world, who has put his iron heel upon all of 
those who would rise to combat his policies. Like flames of fire 
belching forth he threatens Germany with disaster unless she 
Will do his bidding. He talks fight; he dreams fight; he makes 
war upon orgatizations that are trying to better humanity and 


Get it out 
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speak a word of criticism either of him cr ef any of iis 
policies. He is mad in his war-crazed methods. He is a 
dictator of the worst brand. He wants bis armaments. He 


thinks of wars. He dreams of empires. He glorifies in the 
thought of seeing Rome, that. once matchless city, sit again 
upon her seven hills, dictating tu the world. Fund this debi, 


| help his credit, help him io borrow some move money in Wall 


Street, help him enlarge his armies, help him to go forth and 
make good his threats of war on Germany and other coun- 
tries. In doing so are you aiding the peace of Europe? Are 
you helping mankind? No. You are adding to the confused 


| state of feeling that now exists in Eurepean countries, 


Do you really want to help them become rehabilitated over 
there? That is what you say. That is why you say you have 
given these lenient terms; you want Italy to get upon her 
feet. There never was such dire hypocrisy proclaimed as that. 

The gentlemen who want to extend these lenient terms to 
Italy are the same gentlemen who have built the tariff walls 
of this country so high that Italy can not send her products 
to us and sell them here, How can Italy get upon its feet 
when, although it is said we are trying to hold out a helping 
hand, at the same time we keep from here the goods from 
that country which they have to sell to us, 


The distinguished Senator from Utah, who now asks us 
to ratify this agreement transferring a billion and a half 
dollars from the taxpayers of Italy to the taxpayers of 


America, is the one who led in this body to impose a tariff 
of 60 per cent to 90 per cent upon silks and wearing apparel 
that we used to import from Italy. That is not all—S$22 to 
$44 per ton on hemp, 40 per cent on tomato paste, 45 per 
cent on cotton fabrics, and 98 per cent upon lemons. Oh, if the 
wall were lowered a little bit so that the people of Italy could 
sell to us some of the silk and some of these other necessities 
that are needed here and which is costing the American people 
so much now, how it would relieve them, how it would help 
them, how it would quicken and hasten the settlement of their 
debt to us, and at the same time give some relief to our 
consumers. 

Yes; that is the kind of policy we have, and that is a wise 
policy, is it not? It takes big statesmen to do that—to want 
to help them, and at the same time erect walls that will injure 
them. 

Ah, Mr. President, I think of the disturbed condition of agri- 
culture in your State and in Iowa and in the other States of 
the great Middle West; I recall how those who use to produce 
a bumper crop of corn were gladdened by it and were able to 
pay their debts and be happy and contented and how they 
are now forced to sell such a bumper crop at a very much 
lower figure than it costs to raise it, and yet those people 
are asked by the distinguished Senators from their sections 
to ratify an agreement which will place on them a large part 
of the taxation which should be borne by the Italian people. 

Let those who vote for the ratification of this agreement go 
back to their people and explain why they are looking after 
the Italian taxpayer instead of the American taxpayer. 

I realize how very difficult is the task of assisting agricul- 
ture. I know what a big, hard problem it is to solve. I know 
one way it could be helped in connection with this debt settle- 
ment, and I would like to see such a provision written into 
the settlement. I would like to see some term written into 
the Italian debt settlement, as well as into every other debt 
settlement, to the effect that if those people should buy agri- 
cultural products from the farmers of America, that in return 
we would give them'a certain percentage of credit upon their 
indebtedness to us. I would like to see written into dhose 
agreements a proposition that we would reduce the tariff on 
silks, and on lemons, and on a lot of other things that are 
produced and made in Italy, which our people need and are 
erying for. If that should be done, it would help to sustain 
agriculture in the West, in the South, and in the East, and 
at the same time it would improve conditions in Italy so that 
the Italians might be more quickly rehabilitated, so that they 
might get upon their feet, and be able to pay us, as well as the 
other countries of the world. The same argument applies to 
the other countries. 

tut that is not desired. Senators just want to cet this out 
of the way. Then they want to go before the country and 
say, “Oh, we claim a great achievement. We funded the 
Italian debt settlement, the British debt settlement, the Bel- 
gian debt settlement, and all the others.” But, sirs, tell the 
American taxpayer, when you go to him, how you have failed 
to look out for his interests, how you have tried to help Mus- 
solini in his mad rage toward war preparations and future 
wars. How you have assisted him in his fight against good 
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citizens and the destruction he would wrought against the 
Masons and other good and well-meaning organizations. 

Mr. President, this Itallan debt agreement should go back 
to the Committee on Finance. It has no place yet in this body. 
It came before the Finance Committee—and I speak of it be- 
cause [ happen to be a member of that committee—but it was 
not discussed for half an hour. Nobody knew anything about 
it except the Senator from Utah, and he would not tell us, 
or did not tell us. I do not know why he wanted to keep it 
smothered in his own brain. I do not know what secret there 
was about it. But Senators wanted to rush it out, to get it out 
quickly. 

We ought to send it back to the Committee on Finance. We 
ought to have before us the expert witnesses and every plece 
of information we can get; first, with respect to the ability 
of Italy to pay. We should call before us those bankers of 
New York who heralded through the country in glowing pic- 
tures the great ability of Italy to pay while they were floating 
that $100,000,000 bond issue. Let us have the facts. They 
ean not hurt anyone. If the facts warrant what this com- 
mission has done, it will be all right, the agreement will be 
reported out, and you have the votes. Sut let us not rush 
through a matter in which the American taxpayer 1s inter- 
ested to the amount of $2,042,000,000 without it having been 
considered one hour in the committee having the matter in 
charge. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator spoke of the $100,000,000 
bond issue. Blas the Senator any facts he could give us with 
respect to who the purchasers of those Italian bonds were? 
low were they sold? Were they sold under a guaranty from 
Mr. Morgan? Were the banks required to take them, or were 
they divided out among the banks? Are there any secret agree- 
ments about those bonds? 

Mr. HARRISON. Just to show the Senator how lopsided 
this whole thing is and how adroitly the hand of my distin- 
guished friend from Utah works, we knew nothing in the Com- 
mittee on Finance about that loam until the matter came in on 
the floor of the Senate. It seemed to arise all at once. That is 
a matter which shoukl be investigated. The Committee on 
Finance is the committee to investigate it, and whether Sen- 
ators intend to vote finally to ratify this settlement or not, they 
should vote for the motion to recommit the matter to the 
Finance Committee for further consideration. 

If that would do nothing else, it would at least relieve my 
distinguished friends on the other side and other distinguished 
friends that I see bere from the embarrassment of going back 
to their constituents in the coming campaign and telling them 
how they transferred $4,500,000,000 from the Italian taxpayer 
to the backs of the American taxpayers. It will excuse and 
release them from having to explain why it is that better terms 
were given Great Britain by Italy than were given to the 
United States. So I want to save my friends to that extent. 

When the motion is made I hope the Senate by a large 
majority will send this bill back to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from New Jersey yesterda 
afternoon attributed to America no part in the war except 
selfish interest, as I gathered from the terms of his speech. He 
thought we were tremendously indebted to Italy because Italy 
had been fighting our war. If those are substantially the facts, 
we should have been more indebted to Great Britain than to 
Italy, should we not, because Italy waited quite a long time 
before she got into the war? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. Not only that, but Italy acquired 
lands by virtue of getting into the war. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was amused at a statement of one of the 
members of the Debt Commission in the House, who said that 
Iinly got merely a readjustment of her border—nothing of 
yalue. Does the Senator from Mississippi understand that to 
be the fact? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not; although all the Committee on 
Finance are up in the air as to this whole proposition. My 
friend from Utah is the only one who seemingly knows any- 
thing about it, and what he knows he will not tell us. 

Mr. CARAWAY. “It was disclosed in the House that the 
seitiement was made upon secret documents and that the com- 
mission was not privileged to reveal those secrets to the House. 
Did they reveal them to the Committee on Finance? 

Mr. HARRISON. No. The Committee on Finance did not 
get auything af all, 
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Mr. CARAWAY. The committee got no more than America 
got by this debt settlement. 

Mr. HARRISON. No. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It got absolutely nothing. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, of course a mere Connecticut 
Yankee is at a great disadvantage when he attempts to follow 
the ringing periods and the magnificent rhetoric of the brilliant 
orator who has just preceded me. 1 only wish that I had his 
power of expression and his command of English in order that 
I might have the privilege of presenting the other side of the 
case in such a convincing and eloquent manner as he has pre- 
sented his side of the case. 

The Senator from Mississippi has shown most tender go- 
licitude for those of us who have to run this fall. I appreciate 
his interest in our welfare. Of course, I am reminded of tho 
Latin maxim spoken on the floor of the Roman Senate many 
centuries azo: 


Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes— 


I fear the Greeks, even when bearing gifts. I am a little bit 
afraid of this tender solicitnde of his, and his anxiety that 
Senators on this side in favor of the Italian debt settlement may 
endanger their chances of coming back to this body, due to their 
support of this measure. In so far as his solicitude for the 
supporters of the bill is genuine, I thank him for it. Perhaps 
it is the same kind of solicitude which led him not so many 
years ago to say things in Madison Square Garden about the 
candidate of the Republican Party, in his fear that the Nation 
might be led into a disaster at the polls later on. If the solici- 
tude then expressed, which led to a Republican victory, is the 
same kind of solicitude which he now expresses, I have to thank 
him most sincerely. 

The Senator has exhibited great solicitude also for the 
Republican platform, and as one of those who had the misfor- 
tune, according to some of my friends on the other side of the 
aisle, to have something to do with the writing of that plat- 
form, I desire to cali his attention to the fact that the other 
day when he was not present in the Senate certain remarks 
were made and certain explanations offered which would show 
that what he has just said was said under a misapprehension. 
eg platform in regard to these foreign debt settlements said 
that— 


Our attitude has not been that of an oppressive creditor seeking 
immediate return and ignoring existing financial conditions. 


In other words, if I, as a member of the committee which 
prepared it and of the convention which adopted it, have any 
knowledge of the matter at all, there was a clear implication 
in those words in the platform of the fact that existing finan- 
cial conditions of the countries involved were to be taken into 
consideration, just as in dealing with our own personal cred- 
itors we take into consideration their existing financial con- 
ditions, 

The next sentence in the platform reads as follows: 


Our position has been based on the conviction that a moral obliga- 
tion such as was incurred should not be disregarded. 


In other ‘words, while we Republicans steadfastly refused to 
consider the cancellation of the debts and insisted on the recog- 
nition of a mora! obligation, at the same time we insisted that 
“existing financial conditions” be not ignored. 


We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 


Similar in character. 

I would like to refer for a moment to an act passed by a 
Republican Congress and approved by a Republican President 
a few months before that platform was written in which the 
agreement with Great Britain was recognized and in which we 
find these words—— 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator permit me to finish the 
sentence first? 

Mr. HARRISON. Certainly. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In which we find these words: 


That sefMements with other governments indebted to the United 
States are hereby authorized to be made upon such terms as the com- 
mission created by the act of February 9, 1922, may believe to be just. 


“May believe to be just,” Mr. President, Goes not mean that 
they were to be identical in terms, in interest, and so forth; 
the platform means that we were not to ignore existing 
financial conditions and that we were to authorize the com- 
mission to make such settlement as it believed to be just. Now 
I shall be glad to yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. From what was the Senator reading? 
Was that the act? 
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Mr. BINGHAM. 


Mr 
act which says: 


That was the final act as passed. 


horize or empower the commission to extend the time of the pay- 
nt 


any foreign government beyond June 15, 1947, or to fix a rate of 
rest at less than 4% per cent per annum. 


SMOOT. I think that was the original act. 
HARRISON. Yes. 
SMOOT. The Senator from Connecticut was not reading 
from the original act. 
Mr. HARRISON, That 
ereement with Great 


ug 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
act was changed when we ratified 


the 


ate 

Mr. SMOOT. I was not referring to that. The Senator from 
Mississippi was not reading from the act from which the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut read. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What I was reading from was a later act 
of Congress amending the original act. I assume that it is 
venerally conceded that a later act takes precedence over the 
earlier one. The later act specifically authorized the commis- 
sion to make terms which it believed to be just. The Republi- 
can convention, in passing on that plank of the platform spe- 
cifically referring to the agreement, assumed that the future 
agreements with foreign countries would be in accordance with 
what was “believed to be just” and would not necessarily be 
identical with any other agreement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut another question ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Following his very complimentary refer- 
ence to me, I want to get myself straight with respect to the 
Senator's position, because I consider him one of the ablest 
and most eloquent of Senators, and certainly the greatest his- 
torian in this body. I do not want my idol to fall down. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. I based my argument upon what he said. 
The Senator does not intend to say that the terms of the 
Italian agreement conform to that part of the platform which 
he read and which he wrote and which provided that— 


We stand for settlements with all debtor countries similar in char- 
acter with our debt agreement with Great Britain. 


Mr. BINGHAM. “Similar in character,” certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator think the Italian debt 
settlement is similar in character to the British debt settle- 
ment? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly it is similar in character. 

Mr. HARRISON, I compliment the Senator! 

Mr. BINGHAM. It has been claimed on the other side of 
the Chamber that there are certain Senators of the Democratic 
Party who knew more about what was meant by our platform 
and more about what we said when we were running on it 
than we did ourselves, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
eut yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BINGHAM. 1 yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am curious to know who ever claimed 
to know anything about what was meant by the Republican 
platform? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to put my good friend, the 
Senator from Arkansas right, so he will not be in an embar- 
rassing position, because he was not here——— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes: he was here when the Senator 
said they adopted the platform because they did not want the 
Democrats to adopt it, even though the Senator's convention 
was more than a month in advance of the Democratic con- 
vention. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am sorry my good friend the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas has misquoted me. I did not say it was 
adopted because of the Democratie platform. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator said it was adopted in just 
that way. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
not object. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. 
what happened. 
Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will remember that I did not 
say this plank had been adopted because the Democratic plat- 
form had been adopted. I would not be quite so short in 
memory as that. What I said was that if the senior Senator 
from Arkansas (Mr. Roginson] objected to this kind of thing 


I would like to finish if the Senator does 


I would like the Senator to state really 


Britain, which carried an interest | 
rate quite dissimilar in character from the Italian interest | 
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HARRISON. The Senator overlooked that part of the | 


»orided, That nothing contained in this act shall be construed to | 
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being mentioned in a platform, he was Inconsistent because 
of the fact that the very same sort of thing was mentioned 
in the Democratic platform, which, of course, was written and 
adopted later. 


Mr. CARAWAY. No; the Senator said justification for the 


ef any such bonds or obligations to the United States of America | Republican platform was found in the Democratic platform. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Justification for that kind of thing. 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the goose in this instance attempted to 
take all of the sauce. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The truth is, Mr. President, that if there 
was justification for the Democratic Party to mention the 
matter in their platform, there was certainly ample Justifiea- 
tion for the Republicans to mention the very same thing in 
their platform. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As I understand it, the 
publican plank was adopted more than a month before 
Democratic convention began and several months before 
Democratic convention finished. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the Senator from Connecticut would 
agree to that statement because the time has absolutely no 
value to him, and doubtless that is as the Senator from Penn- 
sylvanian remembers it. I know it is not worth while 
arguing with a Republican about his platform, because he does 
not know who wrote it, he does not know what it means, and 
he does not know why it was written. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Of course the Senator is judging by his 
experience with his own party's platform. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was judging by what the Senator from 
Connecticut said about it. He does not know who wrote it, 
and he does not know why it was written. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If anybody does understand the 
Republican platform, it should be our Democratic friends, be- 
cause they certainly had a lesson about it administered to them 
in November, 1924. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If we had understood it we would have 
known more about it than the Republicans admit they know 
about it, because no Republican will admit that he understands 
this very plank about which the Senator from Connecticut was 
talking. He said that a debt settlement forgiving three-fourths 
of the debt is similar to a settlement where we collect every 
dollar. If 25 per cent is similar to 100 per cent, the Senator is 
right, and that is close enough for the Senator from Connecticut, 

Mr. BINGHAM. May I now refer again to the distinguished 
Senator from Mississippi and his able oration to which we have 
just been listening? He made a very great appeal to the citi- 
zens and taxpayers of the country to vote in the coming elec- 
tion against those of us who favor the settlement because the 
taxpayers have to pay 44 per cent on the money borrowed 
by the United States and loaned to Italy, whereas to Buropean 
debtors we are giving a smaller rate of interest—very much 
less in certain instances. The Senator's argument, in the first 
place, is based upon the assumption that in our loans to Italy, 
us made by the administration when his party was in control, 
bonds bearing certain definite rates of interest were to be 
received and accepted between the two Governments, whereas, 
unless I have been misinformed upon the subject, there were 
no bonds passed bearing any definite rates of interest. It was 
more or less a “ gentleman's agreement.” If that is the way in 
which the Democratic Party, when it is In power, carries on 
its relations in loaning the peoples’ money, I am rather sur- 
| prised that they did not borrow the money-from the people of 
the United States on the same sort of “ gentlemen's agreement ” 
and tell them that they would pay whatever rate of interest 
would be convenient under the circumstances. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator had been Secretary of the 
Treasury at that time, would he have loaned the money to 
Italy? 

Mr. BINGHAM. At that time I was engaged in the Air 
Service and in the Army and not in studying or attempting to 
know about the financial affairs of the Allies. It would be 
perfectly impossible for me to answer a hypothetical question 
of that kind, knowing as little about it as 1 did at that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. ‘That is the reason why I asked the ques- 
tion. I did not want the Senator to put himself in the atti- 
tude of criticizing the Government for providing money to pay 
the armies at the front in order to win the war. In other 
words, I assume that he would have done just as those direct- 
ing the Government's affairs did at that time, namely, to loan 
the money and take their notes at 5 per cent. 


“What 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Re- 
the 
the 
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Mr. BINGHAM. It does seem it might have been done in 
a little more businesslike way. But I do not desire to criti- 
cize, because I realize they were acting as they Geemed best 
at that time. 

A point the Senator from Mississippi made in his arguimeut 
is that this money, which was loaned to Italy for the purpose 
of enabling it to carry on the war, should be paid in its en- 
tirety and should bear the same rate of interest that we are 
paying on our bonds, and that if anything less than that hap- 
pens we are defranding the people of the United States who 
joaned the money to the Government and to whom it must be 
repaid. If that argument should be carried out to its logical 
conclusion, we would find that it was perhaps necessary for us 
to ask Italy also to pay the money which we are pledged to 
raise from year to year to pay the disabled veterans for 
wounds which they suffered while fighting in Italy, to pay the 
very large amount which will have to be paid for many years 
to come toward those of our soldiers who lost their health 
in the war and who were wounded, and so on. Furthermore, 
if carried to its logical extreme, we would oblige Italy to re- 
turn to us life for life all the lives that we lost in Italy whiie 
fighting witb Italy on the other side of the world. It does 
not seem to me that the Senator’s argument shows that benevo- 
lence, that sense of justice dnd fairness to one of our late 
allies in the war which we have a right to expect. 

The Senator from Mississippi referred also to his desire 
that there should be no favoritism shown toward any country. 
I assume that be had in mind this sentence in Washington's 
farewell address in which he said: 


A passionate attachment of one nation for another produces a va- 
riety of evils. Sympathy for the favorite nation, facilitating the illo- 
sion of an imaginary common interest in cases where no real common 
interest exists, and infusing into one the enmities of the other, be- 
trays the former into a participation in the quarrels and wars of the 
latter without adequate inducements or justifications. It leads also 
to concessions to the favorite nation. 


T assume that the Senator from Mississippi had something of 
that sort in mind when he made that reference. As a matter 
of fact, if one looks the situation over he finds there has been 
no passionate attachment of our Nation for another. Actually 
we have not engaged in what Washington once called “ antipa- 
thies against certain nations ” or “ passionate attachments” for 
olbers. It is not due to any passionate attachment for Italy 
that we recommend a settlement of the debt with her which is 
more favorable than that with other countries. It is out of a 
sense of justice, an attempt not to crush her to the ground, but 
to enable her to meet her moral obligations in the payment of 
the debt in so far as she can do so, and not to crush her to 
such an extent that she can no longer borrow any money to 
carvy on the public works that she needs. 

It seems to stick in the crops of certain Senators on the 
other side of the Chamber that after the settlement of this 
debt had been allowed, Italy was then able to borrow some 
money. It seems to be their opinion that we should be wring- 
ing the last drop of blood from Italy and cutting out of her 
the pound of flesh, so that in paying it she must die and her 
credit be destroyed and she be unable to borrow another penny 
from anyone. What an attitude to take, Mr. President, on 
the part of the benevolent American Government! It seems to 
me that the fact that she was able to borrow money after 
this arrangement bad been made is a very good argument 
to show that the arrangement was a just one, one which would 
enable her to get on her feet. I take it that the present de- 
velopment of her water power and of other industries which 
Italy needs and for which she must borrow capital are neces- 
sary for her welfare and for the payment of her debt at all. 

In closing I should like to refer to a preceding sentence in 
Washington’s Farewell Address. It seems to me that our 
friends on the other side who are so much in opposttion to the 
settlement would do well to remember these words from Wash- 
ington, in which he said: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. 


Mr. President, do the Senators who oppose this measure 
wish us to go to war to collect this debt? How are we going 
to collect it in its entirety if we do not go to war? The dis- 
tinguished Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], representing the 
Debt Commission, told us that this is the best Italy can do. I 
believe that to be true. If we are to collect any more we have 
got to do it by going to war. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for a question there? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We have heard much about 
going to war to collect debts. Could we, if we went to war, 
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obtain any better control over Italy than the Allies obtained 
over Germany by the treaty of Versailles? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Of course not. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And is it not true that the 
Allies, acting under that treaty and trying to collect the repary. 
tions which they claimed were due them, have still had to 
take into account the capacity of Germany to pay, just as wa 
have taken capacity to pay into account in making theve 
amicable settlements? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Absolutely. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr, President, will the Senator from Conneci- 
eut yield to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. EDGE. A moment.ago, as I was about to leave the 
Chamber, the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], as 
I recall, in making a comparison between the British det; 
settlement and the Italian debt settlement emphasized what 
has been so frequently emphasized that the two settlements, 
one involving a discount of some 82 per cent and the other a 
discount of some 23 per cent, were not similar in character. 
The Senator from Connecticut has read from the platfor, 
but without necessarily bringing the platform into the matter 
at all I should like to have some one on the other side of tie 
Chamber at some time demonstrate by facts or figures ¢' ; 
the two debt settlements are not similar in character, having 
in mind the difference in economic conditions. 

Mr. HARRISON rose. 

Mr. EDGE. If the Senator will permit me to finish the 
question, which I ask in all seriousness, let me say that, from 
my study of the situation and of the economic and financial 
condition of Italy, as presented here with exhaustive facts 
and figures by the Senator from Utah, I am convinced that 
the Italian settlement, so far as capacity to pay can be ascer- 
tained by a study and a check up, is on a similar basis with the 
settlement negotiated with Great Britain. Certainly I think 
no one will question that there is not a distinct difference 
between the resources and financial ability of Great Britain 
to pay as compared with the resources and financial ability «i 
the Kingdom of Italy. I think rather than indulging in 
general suggestions that the settlements are not similar in 
character, that some evidence should be breught here to dis- 
prove the findings of the figures that have been presented in 
defense of the Italian settlement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the 
Connecticut yield to me? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. Of course, there is no use to bring figures 
here when the Senator hears a proposition laid down and then 
leaves the Chamber. If the Senater had listened to me a while 
ago, he would have understood that I tried to show how the 
merchant marine of Italy had increased and how her water 
powers had been developed; but, of course, what we are after 
is to have this proposition sent to the committee so that we 
may get some facts. The Senator says the facts were given 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor]; but nothing at all 
was given to the committee; nobody appeared before the com- 
mittee, and there was only about a half hour’s discussion. We 
ought to have some facts on the subject. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Mississippi 
is a member of the committee, is he not? Did he ask for any 
information which was not furnished? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Mississippi was there and 
did not ask a question that I did not answer. 

Mr. HARRISON. I reserved the right to oppose the Dill 
and asked that the matter be delayed in the committee. I 
stated that we had no information on some of the questions 
involved ; that there were some difficulties as to the agreements, 
including the Belgian settlement, but that there was no objec- 
tion to reporting them. 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no objection to any of the agree- 
ments. I was authorized to report them by the unanimous vote 
of the committee, with the understanding—and it was so stated 
by the Senator from Mississippi himself—that when this bill 
was reported to the Senate he reserved the right to oppose it 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is substantially true; I reserved 
the right to oppose the bill on the floor of the Senate; every 
other member of the minority reserved the right to do so; and 
the Senator from Utah knew that we were going to fight this 
proposition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly, I knew it. 

Mr. HARRISON. And the Senator knew that we ought (0 
have some facts; but the Senator gave us no facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah gave all the informa- 
tion that was asked. The House of Representatives had made 
its report upon the bill, as the Senator from Mississippi knows. 
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nators had had ample time to read all that was said upon 
heth sides of the question in the House of Representatives 
together with the House report 

Mr. HARRISON. Nothing was given to the House of Rep- 
roeentatives that has not been given here in the debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the Senator from Mississippi 
has read my remarks at all; I do not think he has even cas- 
ually looked over them. 

Mr. HARRISON. I read the first 
Utah made. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
cubject. ‘ 

Mr. HARRISON. I heard the Senator travel around a goed 
deal on this question, and I heard the Senator in committee 
explain it in a way. Of course, the Senator’s last speech was 

only the other day, and I have not had the opportunity 


speech the Senator from 


That is the only speech I have made on this 


made 
tu read it all. 

Mr. SMOOT. T thought so. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, I do not have the 
heing a member of the Finance Committee, but I found no 
difficulty whatever in securing from the Treasury Department 
uch facts as were essential to a study of the two settlements. 
far as their divergence is concerned I am not sure that they 
should not be much further apart in view of the respective 
ecopomie and financial conditions of Italy and Great Britain. 
Teo me the result of my study of Italian conditions was abso- 
lutely appalling. 

This matter came before the Senate originally at the open- 
ing of the present session last December or very shortly there- 
after. Certainly every Senator recognized its great importance. 
I have no eriticism of the Senator if, as he says, he has been 
busy with other matters; but to make the general charge con- 
tinually that these two settlements are in any way out of har- 
mony from the standpoint of financial and economic conditions, 
without one werd of proof or demonstration to back up the 
assertion, seems to me to be a very poor method of argument. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, may 1 ask the Senator a 
question by the courtesy of the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am very near the end of my remarks, but 
I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to inquire of the Senator from New 
Jersey if he has compared the ability of Italy to pay with the 
ability to pay and the condition of Poland, Czechoslovakia, and 
the other smaller countries which, under agreements negotiated, 
will have to pay us 82 per cent? 

Mr. EDGE. Not so minutely as I have in the case of Italy, 
because I recognized that the Italian debt settlement was the 
question immediately before us. 

Mr. HARRISON, Does not the Senator think that he should 
do that? 

Mr. EDGR. Yes; and I hope that I may have an opportunity 
to do so and that the Senator from Mississippi will join me in 
that study. 

Mr. HARRISON. I may say to the Senator that, while I am 
a member of the Finance Committee, I have been unable to get 
anything from the Treasury Department about this proposi- 
tion. The Secretary of the Treasury came before the com- 
mittee, but he was there, as I reeall, for only a short time. 
He did not give us any facts but simply his. opinion, as the 
Senator has given us his opinion. Of course, it is not very 
hard for some Senators on the other side to make up their 
ininds and to find something that will excuse them for veting 
for the peuding measure. It is not very hard to convince the 
Senator from New Jersey of the lack of ability to pay on the 
part of Italy. 

Mr. HOWBLL. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecticut 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, something has beca said about 
evidence of ability to pay. There is evidence before us respect- 
ing Italy’s ability to pay for 62 years, but what evidence is 
there before us as to her ability to make another payment 
upon this debt in the sixty-third year and the sixty-fourth 
year? Why should this debt be canceled at the end of 62 
em Does the settlement provide for the exhaustion of 
taly? 

Again, there is evidence, presented by the Senator from Utah, 
to the effect that the Italian settlement is harder upon Italy 
than the settlement with Great Britain is upon Great Britain. 
He afforded that evidence in the form of indices. It will be 
found in his statement before the Finance Committee, and it 
was cited by me yesterday in my remarks. He made a case for 
Italy upon the ground that the settlement with that nation 


was more severe than the settlements with either Belgium or 
Great Britain, 


pleasure of 


So 
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t. will the Senator 
the Senator from Nebraska 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
from Connecticut permit me to 
a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainty. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I realize we 
upon the time of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. We are not under cloture. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The concluding payments of 
principal on the Italian debt will be abont $80,000,000 a year, 
if I recall the sums accurately. Does the Senator think for one 
moment that a country in the position in which Italy finds.her- 
self will be able to pay those sums out of current revenue and 
in addition pay out of current revenue four and a half million 
pounds annually to Great Britain? When the Senator talks 
about payment in the sixty-third year, does not the Senator 
realize as a business man that necessarily those hich payments 
toward the end of the sixty-second-year period must be met out 
of borrowed money and that Italy will in fact be paying on 
these debt settiements for generations yet to come? Necessarily 
that is so. And so when we talk of this ending in 62 vears we 
are blinding ourselves to what is obviously the fact, that the 
amounts must be raised by government financing, which will 
be a burden on Italy and her revenues down into the centuries. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, all the Italian payments re- 
duced to equal annual instaliments involve the payment of 
about $24,300,000 a year. 

Mr. SMOOT. An annuity. 

Mr. HOWELL. An annuity of $24,300,000 a year. If we had 
asked for what Great Britain asked, there would not have been 
the payment of $80,000,000 in the last year. Great Britain gets 
an annuity of between $22,000,000 and $24,000,000 a year for 
62 years. What our debt commission did was to provide that 
Italy should pay $5,000,000 the first year, while Great Britain 
secured $14,000,000; for the next year Italy pays us $5,000,000 
and pays Great Britain about $23,000,000; and for the third 
year she pays Great Britain about $24,000,000 or $25,000,000 
and still pays us $5,000,000. Therefore it is the act of the debt 
commission in fixing the largest payment as Italy’s last pay- 
ment, which the Senator from Pennsylvania invokes as a reason 
why Italy ean not make additional payments. 

lt must be admitted that if Italy is unable to pay she will not 
pay, but if she is able to pay, all we shall get upon this debt 
is 1.1 per cent interest annually for 62 years and then the debt 
is to be canceled. 

What I insist is that we do not need necessarily to make 
Italy’s payments greater than have been provided, but we 
should not provide for the cancellation of that debt at the end 
of 62 years, as no man can tell what will occur during the 
intervening years or in what position Italy will be at that time. 
That is practically a statement made by Secretary Mellon be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Would the Senator advocate 
our settling our debt on the same terms the British settled 
theirs? 

Mr. HOWELL. I pointed out yesterday that under the Lon- 
don agreement Great Britain promised to furnish supplies and 
money in proportion to Italy's participation in the war and her 
sacrifices. I also pointed out yesterday that just two or three 
days ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain 
said upon the floor of the House of Commons that there was no 
parallel between the relations of Great Britain with Italy and 
that of the United States with Italy. As a matter of fact, he 
practically admitted, and Lloyd-George, while Premier, admitted 
that they could not demand or enforce payment by Italy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Then the Senator means by 
that to imply that he would not recommend the settlement of 
our claim against Italy on the British basis? 

Mr. HOWELL. What I mean is this: Great Britain’s claim 
against Italy was less than ours. 

I care not what the figures are, or what the financial rec- 
ords shows. Lloyd-George suggested as much and stated it In 
effect, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer of Great Britain 
the other day in the House of Commons stated as much; and 
yet Great Britain receives or has in ‘its han‘ts £108,009,000 of 
gold security for the payment of its debt, and if Italy fails 
to pay at any time that gold is not to be paid over to Italy. 
Mr. President, in the first seven years we receive from Italy 
about $54,000,000, if I remember aright, and Great Britain 
receives $161,000,000. In the first 31 years we receive but 
about 26 per cent of what Italy agrees to pay us, and Great 
Britain receives 50 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania and Mr. EDGE addressed the 
Chair. 

Mr. HOWELL. As to a comparison of these terms, I should 
prefer to have Great Britain’s settlement to-day. She knew 


Mr 


are encroaching 


> 


that a bird in the hand was worth two in the bush; but the 
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trouble with our Debt Commission, I am sorry to say, is that, 
us I stated yesterday, it has assumed the attitude of a Santa 
Claus toward Europe 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut vield:; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BINGIIAM. Mr. President, I should like the privilege of 
concluding my remarks very briefly without any further argu- 
ments for or agvinst, in order that I may not seem to be holding 
the floor longer than is becoming a very young Senator. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that the answer to the 
proverb just quoted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
HoweLt| is another proverb that “half a loaf is better than 
no bread.” We are offered this settlement as the best that 
a commission composed of brilliant members of both parties 
und the ablest Secretary of the Treasury we have seen in 
many yeurs could make fer the country to which they are 
devoted. No one questions their devotion to America. No 
one questions their absolute impartiality. No one would accuse 
any one of them of being partial to one foreign government 
ever another. This commission, having worked hard for their 
country, have obtained the best half loaf which they can obtain. 
Those who are opposing this settlement seem to prefer no 
bread or else war. 

It is perfectly silly to say that we can collect this debt 
by war. No nation ever went to war successfully to collect a 
great debt. Certainly America last of all would ever desire to 
vo to war for the sake of collecting its debts. Our commis- 
sion has made the best possible settlement in connection with 
justice and a due regard to what the peonle can pay. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that there has been a disposi- 
tion on the part of one or two of those who have been arguing 
against this settlement to indulge in remarks with regard to 
governments with which we are at present on terms of amity 
and concord which are not likely to produce peaceful relations 
in the future or to a friendly attitude toward our citizens who 
travel those countries or who are desirous of doing business 
with them or toward our ambassadors and ministers who of 
necessity must carry on our relations with them. I have on 
this floor within the last few weeks seen a Senator with one 
hend make a gesture in favor of peace and against war and 
with the other hand “sow dragon's teeth.” Had I not been so 
young and inexperienced in this body, I should then have risen 
and moved that we go into executive session, in order that any 
remarks of that nature which the Senator might desire to make 
might not be spread broadcast thronghout the world to stir up 
animosity against this Government. 

We heuve a provision in our rules for executive sessions and 
for secrecy when we deal with treaties. I assume that the 
renson for that provision of the rule is in order that Senators 
may very properly express their minds freely and frankly with 
regard to what they believe to be the attitude of foreign nations, 
in order that we may arrive at a proper arrangement with 
them. It never has been our practice, however, to discuss 
those treaties in public, and it seems to me to be very unfortu- 
mite that in the discussion of this settlement one or two of 
our Members should have been led into expressing personal 
opinions to which they have a perfect right, but which are not 
inclined to sow for us the seeds of peace, but rather the seeds 
of war. 

Minally, I would remind Senators of those words of Wash- 
ington in his Farewell Address, in which he says: 


Observe good faith and justice toward all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all. Religion and morality enjoin this conduct, 


and can it be that good policy does not equally enjoin it? It will be 
worthy of a free, enlightened, and, at no distant period, a great nation, 
to give to mankind the magnanimous and too novel example of a people 


abways gnided by an exalted justice and benevolence. 


Mr. President, have we in the proposal brought to us by the 
Debt Commissien a “too novel example” to suit some of those 
who are here? : 

In the words of Washington: 


p mA 

Who can doubt but in the course of time and things the fruits of 

such a plan would richly repay any temporary advantages which might 
be lost by a steady adherence to it? 


In other words, Mr. President, the golden rule, which I take 
it is more likely to be the general motto which the people of 
this country desire to see adopted in their private affairs and 
in their public affairs than any other single rule—the rule 
that we should do to others as we would that others should do 
io us—should be our guide in this particular. If we were in 
the situation of Italy, pictured as it has been so graphically 
by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] in his able exposition 
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of the reasons which led the commission to arrive at the resy]is 
at which they did arrive, certainly we should wish to be treated 
with justice and benevolence. 

I hope that when the vote is taken om this question we can 
fall in with the ideas recommended in Washington's Farewe|! 
Address: 


‘The experiment, at least, is recommended by every sentiment which 
ennobles human nature. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask my friend 
from Connecticut when he fell so deeply in love with Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address? It must have beep after he voted 
for the League of Nations court. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Connecticut if he would favor a more liberal settlement with 
Italy than the one proposed in this bill? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the answer to that question 
would have to be based on expert knowledge, to which I do not 
pretend. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does not the Senator think that, based on 

the record made by the Senator from Utah, the settlement is 
really too harsh? 
* Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President. I think if the Senator 
from Michigan had been here during the earlier part of my 
speech, before the long colloquy took place, he would realize 
that it is my opinion that the commission arrived at an ex- 
tremely just settlement. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is not too harsh, in the Senator's opinion? 

Mr. BINGHIAM. So far as I am able to judge, certainly not. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will pardon 
me if I take up another subject, different from the Italian 
settlement, and read something pertaining to the failure of one 
‘of our great railroads. It may have some indirect connection 
with the Italian debt setUlement; and if it does, its lesson will 
be apparent. We are all interested in our transportation sys- 
tem, and we are all interested in the facts in regard to the 
failure and to the employment of a receiver for the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad. 

This is an article, Mr. President, appearing in the Nation 
for March 3, 1926, and is written by the well-known newspaper 
correspondent and magazine writer, William Hard. He shows 
us just how we and our railroads can escape from failure. It 
is entitled : 


BENITO AND I SAVE THE ST. PAUL—A STIRRING CHAPTER IN INTER- 
NATIONAL HIGH FINANCE 


By William Hard 


WASHINGTON, February 1. 

The trouble with the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Co. is 
that it owes $55,000,000 to the United States Government and has to 
pay G per cent annually on it. This conves out at $3,500,000 annually. 

My afcounting department has figured out that the interest which 
the St. Paul pays the Government is 15.11 per cent of its annual 
fixed charges. If we’ can get rid of this difficulty, we shall be well on 
our way to getting the St. Paul out of bankruptcy and out of the hands 
of receivers. 

I have seen how it can be done. 

My first step is that I shall sell the St. Paul to Benito Mussolini. 
He is the man who has the big drag with the American Government. 
His policies endear him to the American Government. On behalf of 
his other property, Italy, he bas been able to get most advantageous 
terms from the American Government. I shall sell the St. Paul 
to him. 

In the meantinre, at Rome, I shall have explained to him the St. 
Paul's “capacity to pay.” This is like numerous other phrases in 
diplomacy, and it therefore means incapacity to pay. One of the 
greatest permanent assets that a country can now have is a temporary 
incapacity to pay. When I explain to Mussolini the St. Paul's in- 
capacity to pay he will at once see what a valuable property it is if 
owned by a Buropean government. 

I will then organize a St. Paul debt-funding commission. When 
certain of our American States repudiated some of their debts they 
ealled it adjusting them. That was a poor word. It indirectly im- 
plied some reduction. Funding is a much nobler word and nrore dip- 
lomatic. It implies that you will pay all you owe, and yet you don't. 
It is in the highest traditions of diplomacy. It says the maximum and 
comes across with the minimum. 

So I shall have a St. Paul debt-funding commission. But I shall 
then put in the word which will turn the trick. I shall call it—and it 
will be—the Italian St. Paul debt-funding commission. 

I shall sail from Genoa. What notice would be taken of me if I 
started from Minneapolis? None. So I shall start from Genoa. I 
shall have with me numerous titled personages. One of the present 
difficulties of the St. Paul is that it has no counts or princes. I shall 
bring counts and princes in profusion. 
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4s I Jonve Genoa on the Benito Caesare, I shall send ont a radio 
- that complete proofs of the St. Paul's incapacity to pay are 


fav 

md in the hold ef the ship, all written out In the Italfan language. 
' never were convineing in English to our Treasury Department, 
sae vou ought to see them in Italian! In Italian they are an abso- 


Sunkruptey in English leaves you cold. 
language makes any American 


Bankruptcy 


! 
lute knock-out. 
‘ oficial break down 


y foreign 
1 cry. 

ill arrive in New York. There I shall consent to attend a launch 
, by the organization called the American Friends of St. Pau! 
ta. At this lunch I shall make a speech. In my peroratton I 

say: 
world is now one. The age of Isolation has passed. Everybody 
ro¥ :a right to live off everybody else. In the days of oxearts you had 
? Now you can go across the Atlantic in five days, This 
' s everything different. Now the prosperity of one is the pros 
nerity of all. Nothing reduces anybody's prosperity like paying debts. 
So the paying of any debt by anybody is a direct attack on the pros- 
f everybody else. What we must seek is a free world, free from 
ese discordant notes which till now have made the whole human 


t y your debts. 


! look forward with terror and demoralization to the first of the 
next month, That is what we must seek, and to that great and lofty 
canse I here and now dedicate the whole remainder of my life.” 

Cheered by the applause which this speech will elicit, I shall proceed 
to Weshington. There I shall be photographed on the steps of the 
Treasury with Mr. Metlon. No previous emissary from the St. Paul 
has ever been photographed on the steps of the Treasury with Mr. 
Mellon. But I shall come from Genoa. 


\lso there will be dinner parties given for me by the charmingest 
hostesses in Washington. They paid no attention to the woes of the 
St. Panl when forwarded to Washington from Minnesota. I will suc- 
ceed in pouring into their ears all the woes of the St. Paul through 
my counts and prinees from the Eternal City. Thus also, in talk after 
dimmer, I shall for the first time get the woes of the St. Paul fully into 
the minds and pens of this country’s most distinguished political 
I shall for the first time make the St. Paul fashionable. I 
sbail them approach Mr. Mellon and say: 

“| suggest that the St. Paul pay its $55,000,000 over a period of 
62 years and that instead of paying 6 per cent all the time it pay no 
per cent at all during the first 5 years, and then one-eighth of 1 
per cent during the next 10 years, and then one-fourth of 1 per cent 
during the next 10 years, and so on, until we come to the last 7 years 
of the 62-year period, when actually the St. Paul will pay 2 per 
cent. 

“Why such terms?” Mr. Mellon will say. 

“ Why?" I will rejoin indignantly. “ Why, because you gave those 
terms to Benite last time; and this time, with the St. Paul, he is 
much nrere bankrupt than he ever was with Italy.” 

“ Certainly,” Mr. Mellon will say. “1 catch the point. 
demand is bare justice. You shall have it.” 

[ will then give out an interview proclaiming Mr. Mellon’s victory. 

My accounting department has figured out what I shall thus save 
to the St. Paul by getting for it the justice that has been aecorded to 
ltaly. I shall save for it $3,300,000 in each of the next 5 years and 
from approximately $2,500,000 to $2,000,000 in each of the remaining 
57 of the fixed 62-year period. 

Mussolini and I wtil then take a modest tip of $5,000,000 apiece for 
our services; and I will then sell the St. Paul back to its original 
owners. I will sell it back completely restored financially and com- 
pletely ready to confer abounding prosperity upon the great North- 
west. By merely Italianating this railroad for a short space of time 
I shall have selved the greatest industrial economic problem in America. 

The President of the St. Paul, under my directions, will then do his 
best to imitate Mussolini im every way. He will take a reasonable 
part ef the money which Mussolini and I have saved for him and will 
spend it on buying black shirts for his toughest employees and on giving 
castor oil to Senator Frazier, of North Dakota, and on assassinating 
Senator SmipsTrap, of Minnesota. 

As for me, I shall take my $5,000,000 and lend it to the St. Paul at 
8 per cent. If Mussolini cam pay real interest rates to Morgan & Co. 
aiter being reseued by Mr. Mellon, the St. Paul can pay real interest 
rates to me after being reseued by me, 

Then Dwight Morrow will ask to leave Morgan & Co. and join me. 

Then I will dine with the President any time. So everything will all 
work out in a beantiful circle, and the St. Paul wili be in as high 
society as if it were a foreign government, and the farmers of the 
Northwest will be bappy, and I shall be fixed for life. 
The only way to get ahead im this world is by lending a helping 
hand. The only way to climb upward in this modern changed world 
is by self-sacrifice. Just a little self-sacrifice by the taxpayers of the 
United States will make the St. Paul solvent and me rich and them- 
selves prosperoua, 


Is there any catch in this argument? Where fs it? I defy any 
really modern thinker to find it. 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I wish to say to my col- 
league that, as remarkable as it may seem, this suggestion has 


writers. 


What you 
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already been seriously proposed. TI have Just come from a 
meeting of the Interstate Commerce Commitiee, which is now 
considering a bill providing that the interest which the St. Paul 
and some other roads are paying on loans from the Government 
shall be reduced one-third, and one-half of that one-third, or 
one-sixth, shall go to the stockholders and the other sixth shall 
be paid to the United States, just as It has been heretofore, 
but at the end of 40 years it is estimated that this one-sixth, 
with interest, will cancel the debts. In other words, the stock- 
holders of the St. Paul Railroad and of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford have developed the same kind of a plan 
that is proposed by Mr. Hard, and we have been seriously con- 
sidering it in committee, and the Senate is liable to have a bill 
embodying that pian reported for passage. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to ask my colleugue if now, 
since I have laid this plan before the Senate, he could not take 
it to the Committee on Interstate Commerce and get that inter- 
est lowered just a little bit. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
at the close of business to-day the Senate shall take a recess 
until 12 o'clock to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 


The 
Clair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


MEXICAN LAND LAW 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, there has been considerable dis- 
cussion of late concerning the effect of a statute recently en- 
acted in Mexico dealing with land matters, and under which it 
is claimed the lands of foreigners are confiscated or at least 
expropriated. I had not seen, until I obtained a copy of the 
New York Times containing the statement, the text of the law 
as interpreted by the Mexicans. In the issue of the New York 
Times of Monday, March 29, there is found a translation made 
by the Foreign Office of Mexico of that law. In view of the 
fact that so many Americans are claiming that their lands have 
been confiseated or that steps are being taken for their expro- 
priation, I think it is important that the translation of the 
the statute by the Mexican officials themselves should be known 
to the people. I therefore ask that it may be inserted in the 
Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered, 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

[From the New York ‘times, March 29, 1926] 


THS TEXT OF THE LAND LAW 


Recently the New York Times correspondent came into possession 
of an official Mexican transiation of the so-called alien land 
The translation was made in the foreign offlee in Mexico City. 
its own story: 

1. No foreigner may acquire direct domain over lands, waters, and 
their aecessions in a strip 100 kilometers along the frontiers and 50 
from the seaboard, nor be a participant in Mexican societies which 
acquire such domain in the same strip. 

2. Im order that a foreigner may form part of a Mexican society 
whieh has or acquires domain of lands, waters, and their accessions 
for concessions of the exploitation of mines, waters, and combustible 
minerals within the territory of the Republic he must fulfill the re- 
quirements stipulated in the sald fraciion 1 of article 27 of the con- 
stitution; that is, making an agreement before the department of 
foreign relations to consider himself a national (Mexican) with re- 
spect to the part of the properties which corresponds to him in the 
society and therefore not to invoke the protection of his government 
in so far as refers to them under the penalty if he fails to comply 
with the agreement of losing to the benefit of the nation the proper- 
ties which he has acquired or may acquire as a participant in the 
society in question. 

3. Referring to Mexican societies which have rural properties with 
agricultural ends, the perinit referred to in the previous article shali 
not be granted when by acquisition to which the permit refers there 
remains in the hands of foreigners 50 per cent or more of the tetalities 
in the seeiety. 


law. 
It tells 


MAY HOLD LANDS UNTIL DATH 


4. The foretgn persons who represent from a time prior to this 
law becoming effective .50 per cent or more of the total interest fa 
any kind of societies which possess rural properties for agricultural 
ends may conserve them until their death when dealing with a 
physical personality and for 10 years when deaiing with those of 
moral personality. The disposition of this article does not affect the 
colonization contraets celebrated .by the Federal Government prior to 
its becoming effective. 

5. The rights, ebject of the present law, not tncluded in the previ- 
ous article and legally acquired by foreigners prior to the becom- 


ing effective thereof, may be conserved by the present owners until 
their death. 

6. When any foreign person should have to acquire by Inheritance 
rights, whose acquisitions are prohibited to foreigners by the law, 
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the Department of Foreign Relations shall give 
udjudications to be and the 
any foreign person should have to adjudicate to himself, by 
virtue of a preexisting right, acquired in good faith, the Department 
of Foreign permission for such adjudications. 

In both permissions shall granted with the proviso 
that the transferred to a person capacitated 
(Mexican national) according to the law, within a of five 
the death of the author of the inheritance the first 
case, and of the adjadication in the second case. 

7. The foreigners who have any rights which are the matter of this 
law acquired prior to the going into effect thereof shall make a 
declaration before a Department of Foreign Relations within a year 


for the 
corresponding documents registered. 


permission 
mnade 


In case 


Relations may 
the 
right in 


“rant 
Cases be 
question be 
period 
years from in 


following the promulgetion of the present law with the understanding | 
will be considered that the acquisition | 


that, if they it 
was made after the promulgation of the law. 

&. The acts executed and the contracts celebrated contrary to the 
prohibitions contained in this Jaw shall be null ipso facto. The fail- 


do not do so, 


ure to fulfill articles 4 and 6 shall give rise to the auctioning of the 
properties therein mentioned. 
?. This law does not repeal the restrictions established by special 


Jaws for foreigners to acquire rights in the territory of the Republic. 


10. For the purposes of this ldw leases of Immovable property for 
periods greater than 10 vears to the extent which may be strictly 
necessary for establishment and services of the industrial, petroleum, 


or other object, not agricultural, of the enterprise, shall not be con- 


sidered alicnations, without prejudice to that disposed of by special 
laws 
11. The executive shall regulate the dispositions of this law. 
Transitory: This law will become effective from the date of ita 


promulgation. 
THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
vnobjected bills on the calendar may be considered until 5 
o'clock, beginning where we left off yesterday. 

The VICE RESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. The clerk will state the first bill on the calendar, 
beginning at the point where the call of the calendar ceased 
on yesterday. 

J. J. REDMOND AND J. RB. M'NUTT 


The bill (S. 1355) for the relief of J. J. Redmond and J. R. 
MeNutt was announced as first in order, and was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay J. P. Redmond the sum of 
$45 and J. KR. MeNutt the sum of $40, said amounts having been 
heretofore allowed them by the Navy Department and the appro- 
priation from which these sums might have been paid having lapsed 
by statutory limitation. 

Sec, 2. That the said sums of $45 and $40 be, and the said sums 
are hereby, appropriated for the said purpose out of any money not 
otherwise appropriated. 
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Mr. KING. I would like to have the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Bayarp], who reported the bill, make an explanation «; it 
Mr. BAYARD. This is a bill authorizing the paymen: of 
indemnity to the Government of Denmark. It is a matter 
negotiated by Secretary of State Hughes during his incumbenry 


in office and is recommended by the President for passax: It 
comes within the President’s financial program. The deisijs 
are all set forth in the report. It is in the nature of an 


admiralty claim for damages. 
The bil! was considered as in Committee of the Whole, and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be paid t 


the 
Government of Denmark, out of any money in the Treasury not . r 
| Wise appropriated, as a matter of grace and without reference to thy 
| question of liability therefor, as full indemnity for the losses sustained 
by the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsuad, or any other 
parties pecuniarily interested, as a result of collisions between it and 
the U. S. 8S. Siboney on November 12, 1918, and the United States Army 
tng No. 21 on November 15, 1918, at St. Nazaire, France, the sum of 


$4,772.97, as recommended by the President in his message of Moy 31, 
1924. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time. 
aud passed. 
RELIEF OF CERTAIN POSTM ASTERS 


The bill (S. 1792) for the relief of Chris A. Chuilnfis: 


| William Alexander; Frank M. Clark; George V. Welch: Grant 


W. Newton; William T. Hughes; Nellie L. Tandy; Lucy YV., 
Nelson; Frank A. Gummer; Charles E. Mulliken; Leo M. Rusk: 
Fred Falkenburg; Meary E. Kelly; William C. Hall: Rufus 
L. Stewart; Hugo H. Ahlff; Paul J. Linster; Ruida Daniel: 
Faye F. Mitchell; Dollie Miller; Alfred Anderson: Gustavus 
M. Rhoden; Marie L. Dumbauld: estate of Fred Moody, de- 
ceased, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill, 

Mr. COPELAND. The bill refers to losses of various post- 
masters because of the failure of banks. The postmeasters are 
not permitted to carry their funds in personal accounts, but 
must carry them in the name of the department. In every in- 


stance the funds were so carried except in the first-named cuse. 


' negligence or fault on the part of the postmaster. 


The committee has recommended that that item be stricken 
out. The Postmaster General in recommending the passage 
of the bill states that postmasters should not be held personally 
liable for the loss of funds occasioned through bank failures 
when they have made use of a bank which was, to the best of 
their knowledge, solvent and where the loss was not due to 
The Vost- 
master General recommends that the amounts, with one ex- 


| ception, be allowed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- | 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1729) to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Nerway on account of the losses sus- 
tnined by the owners of the Norwegian bark Janna as a result 
of a collision between it and the U. S. 8S. Westwood was an- 
bounced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the bill go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1731) te autherize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of 
a collision between it and the U. 8. 8S. Lake St. Clair was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let that bill go over, too. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1782) to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Norway on account of the losses sus- 
tained by the owners of the Norwegian steamship John Blumer 
as a result of a collision between it and a barge in tow of 
the U. S. Army tug Britannia was announced as next in order. 

Mr. MOSES. Let the bill go over. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

DANISH STEAMSHIP “ MASNEDSUND ” 


The bill (S. 1783) to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the 
resuit of collisions between it and the U. 8S. S. Siboney and the 
United States Army tug No, 21, at St. Nazaire, France, was 
announced as next in order. 


Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator upon what 
theory any liability should attach? The Government has de- 
positaries in the various States and cities, and it would seem 
to me that where national banks. which are national deposi- 
taries, are available and the postmasters do not utilize them, 
they ought to be held responsible. If the Government requires 
them to deposit the funds in banks in their own towns, «and 
that is a requisite of the department, it is a different proposi- 
tion: but it does seem to me that the Government does jot 
adopt the loose method of saying to a postmaster, “ You may 
deposit your money in any bank, and if the bank proves to 


| be insolvent or if there shall be a catastrophe and the bank 


| fails, then the Government will stand the loss.” 


I do not 
think such a policy as that would be wise. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will note that all together 
there are 16 items or 15 allowed items. Six of those losses re- 
sulted through failures of national banks. All the others were 
State banks. They were in little towns where there were no 
national banks. A man could not carry the money in his pocket, 
and hence he put it in a bank. With one exception, everyone of 
the accounts was carried under the rule of the department 
requiring that they should be carried in an account and depos- 
ited in the name of the Post Office Department by So-and-so, 
postmaster. All of those banks had been approved and passed 
upon by the Post Office Department. We are familiar with the 
situation in the West, where there were so many failures be- 
cause of conditions which prevailed. It seemed almost like an 
epidemic to have such a great number of failures. But the 
cases have been gone over very carefully, and I am sure the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means], who personally reported 
the bill, has gone into the matter very fully. I have not any 


doubt at all the bill is perfectly just and should be passed. 

Mr. KING. We have had measures presented to the Senate, 
aggregating hundreds in number since I have been here, by 
officers of the Government who were custodians of public 
It was claimed by many of them that the funds were 


funds. 
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colon or that, without fault upon their part, they were lost. 
We have had many officials embezzle funds and their superior 
ogieers have asked to be relieved from responsibility, although 
‘hey took no pains whatever to have themselves indemnified it 
there should be a violation of law or any dishonesty upon the 

ef those who had the money in charge. I have taken the 
-ition consistently that the Government of the United States 
“ht to be protected. If persons are custodians of funds they 
oneht to be held responsible for the funds committed to their 
care. It is a sacred trust. 

| have not any sympathy with the lax methods which have 
heen adopted by some of the departments and by many of the 
officials aud agents of the Government, as a result of which the 
Covernment has lost thousands and thousands of dollars. I 
think if a postmaster puts money in a bank he ought to be 
r¢ 
1 i 


sponsible and ought to know whether the bank is solvent or 
«. The Senator says many of them are in little towns in 


which the money is collected and deposited. There are no large 
cons collected in a few days in a little town. It is evident, if 
iiere is any considerable amount lost, that the losses would be 
the accumulation of weeks or months, and it would be negli- 
cence, in my opinion, to accumulate funds in little towns 
extending over a long period of time. 

Mr. WALSH. That is not the rule as applied to anyone 
else holding trust funds. If a trustee of trust funds deposits the 
funds in a bank of good repute, the bank, of course, is heid 
lisble for any loss that occurs. The county treasurer deposits 
county funds in a bank and he chooses a perfectly reputable 
bank and if the funds are lost, he is not chargeable, 

Mr. KING. That is not the rule in many States. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, may I suggest that two-thirds 
of these amounts have been lost by having been deposited in 
national banks. The Government itself is supposed to protect 
the depositors by proper examination of these banks. All of 
the large sums were deposited in national banks that failed. 
The postmasters could do no more than to select a national 
bank in which to place the funds, believing they would be pro- 
tected, and that is the case in over half of the items and over 
two-thirds of the total amount. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, may I address a question to 
my colleague? 

Mr. MEANS. Certainly. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Is it not a fact that the postmasters, in- 
stead of selecting the banks, act under an order of the Pest- 
master General to keep their funds in certain banks, designated 
by the department itself? 

Mr. MEANS. I am glad my colleague made the inquiry. 
The eustom is for the banks to be selected by the Postmaster 
General and approved by him before any fuuds are deposited. 

Mr. WALSH. The postmaster in my home city becomes the 
depositary for almost every other postmaster in the State. All 
such funds are deposited in his name and it would be simply 
intolerable to hold him personally responsible for the loss of 
any such funds. 

Mr. COPELAND. I may say that in every case the bank 
account has been assigned to the Postmaster General and in the 
State banks it is a preferred account, so undoubtedly most of 
the money will be recovered. Senators will note that with 
two exceptions the amounts are small. It seems to me only 
right and just that the bill should be enacted in order that 
relief may be given these postmasters who have done exactly 
what the department required. 

Mr. WALSH. It seems to me the only possible solution of 
the matter is to require the postmaster to take security from 
the banks with which he deposits the funds. But that would 
seem to be an impracticable thing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mon- 
tana please be kind enough to repeat his last observation? I 
could not hear it at this distance. 

Mr. WALSH. I submit that when a postmaster selects a 
perfectly reputable bank he ought not to be held responsible 
forfunds lost by the failure of that bank. The only way would 
he to provide by law that the postmaster must take security 
from the bank in which he deposits funds. That practice is fol- 
lowed to some extent in the deposit of State and county funds. 

Mr. KING. Is it not a fact that the Government requires 
Security from banks where the postmasters are depositing postal 
savings? My understanding is a postmaster acting for the Gov- 
ernment requires security from the bank. 

Mr. WALSH. So he does. 

Mr. KING. Of course, if we can get security for postal- 
savings funds, we could obtain security for the deposit of other 


funds. It is simply a matter of policy or regulation if it is 
not required. 


LXVII——418 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendments of the committee 
will be stated. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with amendments, on page 1, line 4, to strike out “Chris A. 
Chulufas, late postmaster at Lozeau, Mont., in the sum of 
$110.17, due the United States on account of loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the American Bank & Trust 
Co., Missoula, Mont.” ; on page 2, line 3, to strike out “ $258.57” 
and insert * $584.54"; line 7, to strike out “ $2,017.73" and in- 
sert “ $2,012.12”; in line 11, to strike out “ $972.22” and insert 
“ $970.59"; in line 15, to strike out “$172.45” and insert 
“ $253.56"; in line 19, to strike out “$94.77” and insert 
“$119.13”; in line 22, to strike out “ Nellie L. Tandy, late post- 
master at San Juan, Tex., in the sum of $159.96, due the United 
States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the San Juan State Bank & Trust Co., San Juan, 
Tex.” ; on page 3, line 2, to strike out “$210.06” and insert 
“$278.79”; line 13, to strike out “$2,986.29” and insert 
* $2,985.63"; line 20, to strike out “$45.90” and insert 
“$45.70”; line 24, to strike out “$139.75” and insert “$151”; 
on page 4, line 3, to strike out “ $470.35" and insert “ $476.64"; 
line 7, to strike out “$113.33” and insert “ $40.99"; line 10, 
to strike out “ $530.15" and insert “ $531"; line 14, to strike 
out “$151.09” and insert “$153”; line 18, to strike out 
“ $363.53” and insert “ $670.29"; on page 5, line 1, to strike out 
“ $60.91” and insert “ $52.54"; line 4, to strike ont “ $970.05” 
and insert “ $984.70”; line 8. to strike out “ $187.23" and insert 
“$191.36”; and, in line 13, to strike out “ $801.42” and insert 
“$641.14,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of William 
Alexander, late postmaster at Hayward, Wis., in the sum of $584.34, 
due the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting 
from the failure of the First National Bank of Hayward, Wis.:; Frank 
M. Clark, late postmaster at Wells, Minn., in the sum of $2,012.12, due 
the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the First National Bank of Wells, Minn.: George V. 
Welch, late postmaster at Phillip, S. Dak., in the sum of $970.59, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting 
from the failure of the First State Bank of Phillip, 8S. Dak.; Grant W. 
Newton, late postmaster at Canadian, Okla., in the sum of $253.56, 
due the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting 
from the failure of the Fidelity National Bank, Oklahoma City, Okla. ; 
William T. Hughes, late postmaster at Fort Cobb, Okla., in the sum of 
$119.15, due the United States on account of the loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the Caddo County Bank of Fort Cobb, 
Okla.; Lucy V. Nelson, late postmaster at Joplin, Mont., in the sum 
of $278.79, due the United Siates on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the First State Bank of Joplin, 
Mont.; Frank A. Gummer, late postmaster at Gildford, Mont., in the 
sum of $392.76, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds resulting from the failure of the Gildford State Bank of Gildford, 
Mont. ; Charles BE. Mulliken, late postmaster at Hingham, Mont., in the 
sum of $850, due the United States on account of loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the Farmers State Bank of Hingham, 
Mont.; Leo M. Rusk, late postmaster at Pocatello, Idaho, in the sum 
of $2,985.63, due the United States on account of loss of postal funds 
resulting from-the failure of the Bannock National Bank, Pocatello, 
Idaho; Fred Falikenburg, late postmaster at Scotland, 8. Dak., in the 
sum of $126, due the United States on account of the loss of postal 
funds restlting from the failure of the Scotland (S. Dak.) State Bank; 
Meary E. Kelly, late postmaster at Keller, Okla., in the sum of $45.70, 
due the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the State National Bank of Ardmore, Okla.; William C. 
Hall, late postmaster at Murtaugh, Idaho, in the sum of $151, due the 
United States on account of the loss of posta! funds resulting from the 
failure of the Bank of Murtaugh, Murtaugh, Idaho; Rufus L. Stewart, 
late postmaster at Jennings, Okla., in the sum of $476.64, due the 
United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
-the failure of the Oklahoma State Bank of Jennings, Okla.; Hugo H. 
Ahblff, late postmaster at Grandmound, Iowa, in the sum of $40.99, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
failure of the Peoples Savings Bank, Grandmound, Iowa; Paul J. 
Linster, late postmaster at Sisseton, S. Dak., in the sum of $531, due 
the United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
failure of the Guaranty State Bank of Sisseton, S. Dak.; Ruida Daniel. 
late postmaster at Moore Haven, Fla., in the sum of $153, due the 
United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Everglades State Bank, Moore Haven, Fla.; Faye F. 
Mitchell, late postmaster at Wanette, Okla., in the sum of $670.29, 
due the United States on account of the loss of postal funds resulting 
from the failure of the Security State Bank of Wanette, Okla.; Dollie 
Miller, late postmaster at Booker, Tex., in the sum of $357.61, due the 
United States on account of loss of postal funds resulting from the 
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failure of the Edwards National Bank of Booker, Tex.; Alfred Ander- 
son, late postmaster at Manchester, 8S. Dak., in the sum of $52.54, due 
the United States en account of less of postal funds resulting frem the 
failure of the Parmers State Bank, De Smet, 8S. Dak.; Gustavus M. 
Khoden, late postmaster at MeClenny, Fla., in the sum of $984.70, due 
the United States on account of the loss of posta) funds resulting from 
the failure of the Banker County State Bank, McClenny, Fla.; Marie L. 
lhumbauid, late postmaster at Shaw, Colo., In the sum of $191.36, due 
the United States en aecount of the loss of postal funds resulting from 
the failure of the Farmers State Bank, Bovina, Colo.; estate of Fred 
Moody, deceased, Jate postmaster at Warroad, Minn., in the sum of 
$641.14, due the United States on aecount of loss of postal funds 
resulting from the failure of the First National Bank of Warroad, 
Minn.: Provided, That the said late postmasters shall assign to the 
Uniled States any and all claims they may have to dividends arising 
from the liquidation of said banks. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

he bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
rend the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill for the relief 
of William Alexander, Frank M. Clark, George V. Welch, 
Grant W. Newton, William T. Hughes, Lucy V. Nelson, Frank 
A. Gummer, Charles BE. Mulliken, Leo M. Rusk, Fred Falken- 
burg, Meary E. Kelly, William C. Hall, Rufus L. Stewart, 
Ilugo W. Ablff, Paul J. Linster, Ruida Daniel, Faye F. Mitchell, 
Dollie Miller, Alfred Anderson, Gustavus M. Rhoden, Marie 
lL. Dumbauld, estate of Fred Moody, deceased.” 


ODELON RAMOS 





The bill (S. 2504) for the relief of Odelon Ramos was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Odelon Ramos the sum of | 
$5,000, as compensation for the death of his son, Jose Maria Ramos, 
a minor, who was killed in Bexar County, Tex., om June 5, 1924, 
when two United States Army airplanes collided. 


The bill was reperted te the Senate without amendment, | 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third | 
time, and passed, 

JOHN T. WILSON 


The bill (S. 3077) for the relief of John T. Wilson was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to have some explanation of that | 
bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this was a ease where the 
Veterans’ Bureau had leased property at San Antonio, Tex., 
for four years, and the lessor made a number of expenditures 
on the strength of the contract; but the Government discon- 
tinued its contract at the expiration of three years, causing a 
joss to the lessor. The Veterans’ Bureau reports that the 
lessor did sustain a loss equivalent to one year’s rental, and the | 
Committee on Claims have recommended that he be paid that 
amount. ¥ 

Where being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay 
to John T. Wilson $12,153 in full settlement for damage suf- 
fered by him on account of the failure of the United States 
Government to pay him rent in accordance with the under. | 
standing between him and the Government. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
erdered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

| 





LEGAL REPRESENTATIVES OF THE ESTATE OF HENRY H, 


DECEASED 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S, 2602) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives of the estate of Henry HL Sibley, deceased. It proposes 
te pay to the legal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased, | 
$101,242.50, in full settlement of his claim against the United | 
States for the use of a patented invention in the manufacture 
of a tent known as the Sibley tent. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, I think it only fair, inasmuch 
as these claims come before the Committee on Claims, of which 
I am chairman, to call the attention of Senators to the faet 
that, while I favor the bill and favor the actien of the commit- 
tee in reporting it, an identically similar bill was indefinitely 
postponed by the aetion of the Senate in 1917. I think Sena- 
ters should know the facts before they pass on the bill, other- 
wise some Senator might think me derelict in my duty if I did | 


SIBLEY, 
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not call their attention te them. I think the justice of this 
claim is absolutely indisputable, but I now make this statement 
lest some. one might hereafter inquire why I did not cali to 
the attention to the Senate the fact that in 1917, as I have 
stated, an identically similar bill had been indefinitely post- 
poned by action of this body. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, unless the Senator from Utah 
has some knowledge of the bill and some particular reason for 
asking that it go over, I hope he will withhold his objection. 

Mr. KING. I will withhold the objection for any expla- 
nation. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator from Utah know of any 
reason why the bill should not be passed? ; 

Mr. KING. There are many bills that I know no reason why 
they should not be passed, but under the five-minute rule it is 
impossible to ascertain the facts and to diseuss such bills as 
they should be discussed. Does the Senator from Virginia 
know of any reason why the bill should be passed? 

Mr. GLASS. I do, or I should not be speaking about the pill. 

Mr. KING. Then I shall be glad to have the Senator explain 
ve = aid I will withhold my objection until he does ex- 
plain it. . 

Mr. GLASS. That is all I want. Mr. President, I have been 
for nearly 26 years a Member of one branch or the other of the 
Congress of the United States, and this is the only bill for a 
claim that I have ever been willing to champion, because it is 
so manifestly just. This claimant was for a period of 28 years 
an officer in the Army of the United States. He invented and 
patented a conical tent. Subsequently he sold a one-half inter- 
est in the patent to a fellow Army officer. The Civil War came 
on, and this particular officer, Henry H. Sibley, im 1861 resigned 
his commission in the United States Army and enlisted in the 
Confederate service. He subsequently was pardoned by the 
President of the United States, which, according to the deci- 
sions of the courts, constituted a complete removal of any bar 
against him in any legal proceeding. His fellow Army officer, 
Lieut. William W. Burns, when the contract was challenged, 
carried the case into courts and through all of the courts from 
the lowest to the highest, including the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and won his case. He was paid in full by the 
Government for his balf interest in that patent. Now the 
heirs of this other Army officer, Henry H. Sibley, put in their 
claim for their half payment. The Senate on one occasion 
passed an identically similar bill, and on several other occa- 
sions such a bill was favorably reported from the Senate Com- 
mittee on Claims but not acted on. Those, in brief, are the 
facts. The report goes into the case quite in detail and may 


| be examined by any Senator who wishes to discuss the bill. 


Mr, STEPHENS. Mr. President, may F say just a word in 
connection with this claim? I made the report on the bill from 
the Committee on Claims, and I took as the basis of my report 
a favorable report that was made by former Senator Crawford, 
of South Dakota. He investigated the case and made a full 
statement of all the facts in connection with the transaction. 
I think it was in that report that he stated that the claim had 
been before the Senate several times and that a favorable 


| report had been made upon it at several sessions of Congress. 


As I remember, former Senator Hoar, of Massachusetts, made 
a favorable report, and five or six other Senators at various 
times submitted favorable reports on a similar bill. I may say 
that, as I now remember, only one Senator who made a favor- 
able report on this bill came from the South. Therefore it can 
not be argued that any one of those Senators, except perhaps 
the one to whom I have referred, was iniluenced by the fact 
that this is a Virginia claim. 

This case was finally referred to the Court of Claims, and 
that eourt submitted findings of fact. The findings of the court 
are set out in the report. As the chairman of the committee, 
the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Means}, said a moment ago, 
there can be no question as to the justness of this claim. It is 
an honest debt and should be paid. The money has been kept 
from the claimant entirely too long. 

It is true, as the Senator suggested, that on one occasion 2 
similar measure was indefinitely postponed, but, of course, we 
know that that is not binding on this body at all. 

I feel, as has been stated, that this is a just claim, and no 
real objection, so far as I have found, has been offered against 
its payment. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. Dees the amount proposed to be paid include 
interest or does it merely cover the principal? 

Mr; STEPHENS. It does not include interest; it merely 
covers the principal. 
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Mr. KING. And it is the same amount which 
partner received? 
’ Mv. STEPHENS. The other partner received the identical 
com whieh it is provided shall be allowed to the claimants in 
this instance. The two men were equal partners. 

rhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
yidered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


the other 


W. R. GRACE & CO. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
cider the bill (S. 496) for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co., 
which was read, as follows: 

ne it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 

| directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 

ropriated, te W. R. Grace & Co., of New York City, the sum of 
€1.556.35, being the amount which the said W. R. Grace & Co. paid 

he 
cortain shipments of cauchillo gum, aggregating 35,401 pounds, im- 
ported into the United States during the calendar years 1918 and 1919, 
in excess of the amount of the proper duties which should have been 
manufactured article under paragraph 385 of the tariff act of 1915. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. KING subsequently said: Mr. President, was Senate bill 
496, Order of Business 342, passed? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It was. 

Mr. KING. I will enter a motion to reconsider that action 
later. 

Mr. MOSES. 
now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from 
Utah will explain his objection to the bill now. 

Mr. KING. Then, Mr. President, I move to reconsider the 
votes whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and 
passed for the purpose of calling attention to a statement that 
I see in the report. I know nothing about the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the votes 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading and passed 
will be reconsidered. 

Mr. KING. As Senators know, these bills come here in 
large numbers, and we do not have time to examine them ex- 
cept as they are hurriedly passed. On page 2 of the report I 
find a letter written by the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. 
Mellon, in which he states: 

With respect to the merits of the claim I have to state that while 
the importers have paid more duty than was under the court's deci- 
sion in similar cases held to be due on this class of merchandise, they 
failed to protect their interest in the manner provided by law and 
are in the same situation as many other importers who through neg- 
ligence, ignorance, or indifference have failed to make proper protests. 
If this claimant had taken the proper action, the excess duty collected 
would have been refunded by the department. 


As I understand the situation—and, of course, I do not pre- 
tend to know much about the facts in the case—an amount 
was paid upon the theory that a certain schedule or standard 
of tariff duty applied to the particular commodity. No protest 
wis made. The time for appeal passed, and then later the 
cliim was preferred. As Secretary Mellon said, if this im- 
porter had taken the proper steps required by law to be taken, 
or had availed himself of the avenues which the law provides 
for rectification of errors, he could have been reimbursed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, it is very natural that 
the Senator should have this feeling. This was during the 
war when there was a shortage of chicle, and so they brought 
in a quantity of cauchillo. Believing that the rate was the 
same for eauchillo as for chicle, Grace & Co. paid the duty. 
They had a 30-day period in which to make a protest that they 
had overpaid; but in the rush of time, in the war period, they 
did not diseover that there was this difference in schedule 
between cauchillo and chicle. As Mr. Mellon says in his letter, 
if they had made the protest, the money would have been 
refunded at once. 

This matter was fully explained in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
I had a similar bill here at that time, and the Senate took 
the view that the claim was a very just one, that this amount 
had been paid in ignorance of the real duty upon cauchillo, 
and that a refund was proper; and that is exactly the posi- 
tion which is taken by the Secretary of the Treasury. He says: 

If this claimant had taken the proper action— 


That is, within 30 days— 
the excess duty collected would have been refunded by the department. 


I suggest that the Senator enter the motion 





d upen such shipments of cauchillo gum as a nouenumerated un- | 
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collector of customs of New York City as customs duties on | 7 m “ , 
| It is a question of what is due. 
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So, now that the thing has been brought to the attention of 
the Congress, it is right that the refund should be made. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator read the preceding paragraph, 
please? 

Mr. COPELAND. 


It appears that ‘no protest was filed by W 
the liquidation of any of 
under paragraph N, Section IIIf, of the tariff act of October 3, 1915, 
nor does it appear why the company failed to avail itself of its 
remedy by protest as provided for in said paragraph N. 


Certainly: 


R 


eutries, 


Grace & Co. against 


collector's provided fer 


these as 


To go back to paragraph N, it says that this must be done 
within 30 days. 

Mr. SMITH. The point is this: 
than the duty required by law? 

Mr. COPELAND. They did. 

Mr. SMITH. Very well. It is not a question of time, 


Did they actually pay more 


then. 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, an important thing has been 
overlooked there I think: and that is that the matter was not 
definitely determined until the Court of Customs Appeals de- 
cided the question. This bill is based upon the decision of the 
Court of Customs Appeals, which held that these commodities 
should be enumerated separately, and therefore the importer 
would be entitled to the 10 cent rather than the 15-cent rate. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, the outstanding fact in 
this case is that the Government holds some $4,000 or more 
which belongs to Grace & Co. 

Mr. SMITH. That is right. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The claim is admitted; and In claims like 
this, where there is no recourse to the courts, and where 
the harsh rules of law will not apply, if by inadvertence or 
mistake or otherwise those harsh rules can not avail to give 
assistance to 2 claimant his only recourse is to have legisla- 
tion just like this to give him that which is justly his. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I reported the bill on the 
part of the committee, and I desire to say that the statement 
made by the chairman of the committee is entirely correct. 

This was a case in which the claimant paid this duty upon 
a certain classification, that classification being fixed by the 
customs officer. I am not sure that he paid it under protest 
at the time; but, anyway, the matter was litigated and went 
before the Court of Customs Appeals, as stated by the chair- 
man. While this matter was pending the statute of limita- 
tions ran, and when the court determined that the commodity 
had been placed in the wrong classification unfortunately this 
claimant had not instituted any proceedings in the way of 
formal legal claim, and the statute barred him. The Govern- 
ment, however, received the money; it had no right to receive 
it; and it is only by this technicality that the claimant can 
be precluded from his rights. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senator makes a statement that I do not 
find in the letter of Mr. Mellon. Is it a fact that Grace & Co. 
did avail themselves of some statute and bring a suit for this 
amount? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. 
pany did. 
courts. 

Mr. KING. But not Grace & Co.? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Not Grace & Co. The contest in the 
courts was instituted by some other person paying duty upon 
the same classification, and he contested the classification. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. And it was held in that case 
that the Government was not entitled to the money? 

Mr. TRAMMELL. It was. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It follows that in this partieu- 
lar case the Government has received money to which it was 
not entitled. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the situation. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. This bill is on the basis of a 
great many others that come here. E think the Senator from 
Florida is right. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the Court of Customs Ap- 
peals held that this merchandise was assessable at 10 cents, and 
they had paid 15 cents. In the meantime the accounts of the 
collector were settled, and the Treasury can not pay back the 
amount of the overpayment. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. That is the fact. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the third 
reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Grace & Co. did not, but some other com- 
Some other company contested the matter in the 
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INDEMNITY TO OWNERS OF SWEDISH STEAMSHIP “ OLIVIA” 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, on talking with the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] I find that he is willing ‘| 
withdraw his objection to the consideration of Order of Busi- | 
335, being Senate bill 1731, which was passed over a | 





ness No. 335, 
few moments ago. I ask unanimous consent to return to that 
bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to cousider the bill (S. 1731) to authorize 
the payment of an indemnity to the Government of Sweden on 
account of losses sustained by the owners of the Swedish steam- 
ship Olivia as a result of a collision between it and the U. &. 8. 
Lake St. Clair. It proposes to pay to the Government of 
Sweden, as a matter of grace and without reference to the ques- 
tion of liability therefor, as full indemnity for the losses sus- 
tained by the owners of the Swedish stenmship Olivia, or any 
«ther parties ey interested, as a result of a collision 
between it and the U, &. Luke St. Clair on September 8, 1918, 
an amount equivalent to i. 672.2 on the date of ihe approval of 
this wet, as recommended by the President in his message of 
May $1, 1924. 

Mr. WALSH. 
the Senate, 
recited 

That there is hereby 
Sweden, out of 
asx a matter of 
therefor 


And so forth. 

The report of the facts shows that there is an absolute lia- 
bility upon the pert of the United States, or would be if the 
United States were a private individual; that is to say, a ship 
owned by the United States, through the fault of the master 
er other navigator collided with a ship belonging to a citizen 


Mr. 
and some 


President, I notice in the bill now before 
ether bills of similar character, it is 


nuthorized to be paid te the Government of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
and without reference to the question of liability 


erace 


or subject of the state in whose favor the appropriation is 
made. Why is that language, “as a2 matter of grace and with- 


ont reference to the question of liability therefor,” inserted? 
As I rend it, I thought we were merely making a kind of present 
to the Government of Sweden out of the kindness of our hearts 
simply because they asked us to do so. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I think the words referred to 
by the Senator from Montana embody the diplomatic phrase 
usually employed by the State Department in negotiating such 
matters, In this particular instance the negotiations were 
enrried on by Mr. Hughes, while he was Secretary of State, 
as an accommodation between the two Governments, and it 
was on his report that the President recommended the pay- 
ment of this claim. I can not otherwise explain the use of 
that lonenace. 


Mr. WALSIL. It seems to be entirely contradicted by the 
report, for, according to the report, ft is not at all a matter of 
grace without reference to liability, because the report dis- 


closes that there is a perfectly legal obligation upon the part of 
the United States to pay this money. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The amount proposed to be appropriated 
merely covers the losses actually sustained. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes: and sustained by the fauit of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States. Perhaps the Senater from 
New Hampshire, who is familiar with matters of this kind, 
can elucidate this question. 

Mr. MOSES. No, Mr. President: I am not familiar with the 
claim to which the Senator from Montana is referring. I have 
some familiarity, however, with other claims presented by the 
Government of Norway, and, so far as I am concerned, it 
makes not the slightest difference what the language of the 
proposed legistation may be, if I can prevent it, those bills 
are not going to be passed until that Government has ren- 
dered some sort of satisfaction to certain American citizens 
who have claims pending against it, but who have been treated, 
as I believe, most unjustly, and whe for three years have been 
unable to obtain any satisfaction whatever. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr: President, ordinarily in the ease of a 
collision between ships, except where the negotiations are con- 
ducted through diplomatic channels, we authorize the claimant 
to vo into the Court ef Claims, and the amount of damage and 
liahility is established in court, 

Ie auch canes as thds.i. cnderninnd Gee Gndbe. Department 
examines the claim, and if satisfied that a certain amount is 
due sends the papers, with a recommendation, to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. That was the practice for several 
years. That committee, however, reached the conclusien that 
such cases had better go to the Committee on Claims; se that 
now all claims of this kind are referred to that committee, 
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I do not know why the words referred to by the Senator 
from Montana are employed ; but I presume it is not desired to 
admit liability. 

Mr. MOSES. In addition, that practice in the Committee 
on Foreign Relations obtains with reference toe all sorts of 
claims, as for example, we have bad claims presented by cop. 
sular officers and other foreign representatives who have suf. 
fered by reason of fires or disasters or as a result of war, ang 
such claims have been transmitted by the Committee on Por. 
eign Relations to the Committee on Claims. 


Mr. SWANSON. There might be other claims for damages 
growing out of such accidents, and I suppose the language was 


used in order not to confess liability as to cases that might 
arise in the future. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


JOHN PLUMLEE, ADMINISTRATOR 


The bill (S. 1341) for the relief of John Plumlee, adminis. 
trator of the estate of G. W. Plumlee, deceased, was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay to Jehm Plumlee, administrator of the estate of 
G. W. Plumlee, deceased, of Chattanooga, Tenn., out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $1,275, such sum 
being the amount which was paid by the said G. W. Plumlee tn his 
lifetime to the collector of internal revenue for the district of Ten- 
nessee for certain land owned by J. A. Cunningham in Hamilton 
County, Tenn., which was sold under a warrant of distraint issued by 
the collector of internal revenue for the collection of delinquent taxes 
und penalties due the United States, which land was never delivered 
by the United States into the possession of the said G. W. Plumlee in 
his lifetime nor into the possession of the said John Plumlee, ad 
ministrator. 

Sec. 2. That payment of snch sum of money to John Plamlee, ad- 
ministrator, shall be made upon condition that the heirs of the said 
G. W. Plumlee, deceased, deliver, prior to the payment, a quitclaim 
deed to the collector of Internal revenue for the district of Tennessee 
conveying to the United States all the right, title, and interest of such 
heirs in the land. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to -be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

DANIEL 8. GLOVER 


The bill (S. 1515) to extend the benefits of the employees’ 
campensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover, 
was considered as in Commiftee of the Whele and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the United States Employees’ Compensstion 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to ex- 
tend to Daniel S. Glever, on account of the results of an injury sus 
tained January 28, 1913, while in the performance of duty as an 
empleyee of the navy yard at Washington, PD. C., the provisions of an 
act entitled “An act to previde compensation for employees of the 
United States suffering injuries while in the performance of their 
duties, and fer other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think there 
ought to be an explanation of why compeusation is proposed 
to be previded in this case. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. This bill was introduced by the 
senior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, this bill deals with a case 
where a man had an eye put out while he was working for 
the Government. At the time of the accident the disability 
was not total, but it got worse and worse, and finally it became 
absolute—a total disability. The accident happened in a 
naval torpedo station, where the claimant was employed. He 
could not get relief under the employees’ compensation #:t 
because it was passed subsequently. The blindness came on 
some time afterwards because of an accident that occurred 
prior to the passage of the act, and this nmount is not paid by 
the Government. It is paid out of the compensation fund pro- 
vided by these people, who pay a certain percentage of their 
salaries under the compensation act. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I do not under- 
stand that the compensation is taken care of in that way. This 
comes under the employees’ compensation act; does it not? 

Mr. SWANSON. Under that act this man would get so much 


a month. 
Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes; but the point I have in 
mind is this: I have introduced a bill to take care of those 


who, while in the Government service, were injured prior to the 
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passage of the employees’ compensation act, so as to make the 
act apply to them. I have not been able te get any action on 
that bill yet. I really think that Gevernment employees who 
were injured one, two, three, or even four years before we 
passed the employees’ compensation act, if they were injured in 
accordance With the terms of that act, should be entitled to 
compensation under it; that they should be permitted to come 
in under the act. I have not been able to get action on that 
general bill, and here is a particular measure, and I was won- 
dering how it happened. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, the man’s 
eve was hurt before October, 1916, when this law became 
on rative. 


FLETCHER. 






















Mr. He was injured in 1913, three years be- 
fore. 

Mr. SWANSON. Yes; three years before. The evidence 
shows that the eye got worse and worse, and was treated re- 
pentedly, and he finally became totally blind after this act be 
came operative. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not especially objecting to 
this bill. I was just wondering why we can not get action on 
veneral legislation taking care of all of those who were injured 
before that time. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the general eases are entitled to it, this 
is certainly a deserving case, where a blind man ean not get a 
living because he lost his eye while in the service of the Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did he lose both eyes? 

Mr. SWANSON. I think he lost the sight of beth eyes. The 
other one was hurt so that he could not do any work, as the 
Senator will see if he will read the report, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I have not had time to read it. 
J have not had an opportunity to do it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— . 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I think he lost the sight of one eye 
only. 

Mr. SWANSON. But my recollection is that it affected the 
other one very seriously. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The main thing I had in mind 
was, if we apply this law in one case, why not pass a general 
law applying it to all those who were injured who were in the 
employ of the Government beforehand? 

Mr. SWANSON. I have no objection to that, but I do not 
see why in this special case we should delay justice. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I am not objecting to the Sena- 
tor's bilL I am not going to object to it either, because I 
think people who were injured in that way ought to have their 
compensation under this law. 

The VICE PRESIDHNT. The bill is before the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. If there 
be no amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


HARRY SIMPSON 


The bill (S. 1522) to extend the benefits of the employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simpson was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the United States Employees’ Compensation 
Commission shall be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to 
extend to Harry Simpson, on account of the results of an injury 
sustained March 9, 1915, while in the performance of duty as an 
employee of the navy yard at Norfolk, Va., the provisions of an act 
entitled “An act to provide compensation for employees of the United 
States suffering tnjurfes while In the performance of their duties, 
and for other purposes,” approved September 7, 1916. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, here is another 
Lill of the same nature. What are the facts in this case? 

Mr. SWANSON. The facts in this case are that this man had 
his hands hurt and afterwards was dismissed from the Navy. 
ilis condition became such that he could not do his work. The 
accident happened in 1915, about a year prior to the operation 
of the law of 1916. He worked on until 1921, using one hand on 
light work, Then when it became necessary to dismiss people 
in the navy yard he was dismissed, and the Secretary of the 
Navy and those who examined the case have recommended 
that he ought to be paid compensation. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I should like to 
ask the chairman of the Claims Committee, or the committee 
that would have charge of legislation of this kind, if amy con- 
sideration is being given to the matter of general legislation 
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bringing all persons who are injured In the way required by 
compensation act under the compensation act? 


has 
under consideration, sre similar. 
bring within the intendment of the act of September 7, 1916, 
am injury that oceurred prior to that time. 
of the Senator from Virginia to the form of the bill itself, that 
the provisions of this future act shall be made retroactive with 
respect to this particular case, so as to bring this particular 
case within the intendment of the general law. 
that the objection raised by the Senator from Washington is 
that there was no general law to cover the case of either Simp- 
son or Glover at the time they sustained their injuries, and that 
the effect of this bill, as of the previous bill just considered, is 
to make the provisions of this act retroactive in a particular 
case. 


takes. 
really doing is appropriating a sum of money for the benefit of 
one Glover. 
law seems to me to be objectionable. 
think so? 


6037 
the 
Mr. WILLIAMS. 


Mr. President, may I make an inguiry of 


the Senator? 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Certainly. I am inquiring for 


information myself. 


Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Mr. SWANSON. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. 
just been 


Will the Senator from Virginia yield? 

I yield. 

The provisions of Senate bill 1515, which 
passed, and Senate bill 1522, which is now 
The purport of this bill is to 


1 call the attention 


i understand 


I call the attention of the Senator to the form which the bill 
We are not really making it retroactive. What we are 
The exception which you make from the general 
Does not the Senator 
Mr. SWANSON. 


No; Edo not. The act of September, 1916, 


as the Senator has said, applies to people who are subsequently 


injured. This man was injured a year before. He worked 
after that. He was not retired from the Navy. He had to do 
light work on account of his hand being hurt, or cut off. ‘This 
simply applies the act to him. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My point is that the injured person Is not 
entitled to the benefits of the compensation act, and that he 
would become entitled to the benefits of that act by the retro- 
active provisions of this proposed law. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will have to call atten- 
tion to the rule allowing Senators to speak only once, and for 
five minutes, upon any question. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I would like to ask the chairman 
of the committee a question, not particularly with reference to 
this bill, but as to whether or not the committee Is giving any 
consideration to legislation looking toward taking care of those 
who may have been injured in the Government service prior to 
the passage of the compensation act. 

Mr. MEANS. Nothing of that kind has yet been considered, 
and no such bills are now before us. The Committee on Ciaims 
passed a rule that all bills which were reported favorably at 
the last session of Congress, and passed by the Senate, would 
be put upon the calendar. That is why I personally am not 
familiar with those bills. All new bills which have been 
reported I, as chairman, am personally familiar with and can 
speak upon, but those which came in a group by reason of the 
rule I can not explain, nor am I familiar with those particular 
bills. There is at present nothing before the committee con- 
templating action such as the Senator suggests. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I know that I introduced a bill 
in the last Congress to take care of cases of this kind, and I 
thought I had introduced it in this Congress, though I can 
not be sure that I did. One or two claims were brought to 
my attention where the parties were injured prior to the 
passage of the compensation act, and I thought they should be 
taken care of, but I thought that all persons should be taken 
care of; and I know that in the last Congress I introduced a 
general bill. 

I have no objection to this bill; I think it is meritorious, so 
far as that is concerned. But I think it ought to be made 
general in its application, so that anyone who was disabled in 
the Government employ, even prior to the passage of the com- 
pensation act, should be eligible to come under it, I have no 
objection to this bill; I merely wanted to find out whether 
the committee was considering the matter of general legislation. 

Mr. MEANS. Hf such a bill is before my committee, I will 
look into it and give it my attention. 

While I am on my feet and Senators are listening, may I say 
to Senators who have introduced bills of this character that the 
House Committee on Claims have determined that no bills will 
be passed which antedate the Spanish-American War. The 
attention of Senators will be called to such bills by me, and 
there is hardly need for us to spend so much time on those 
bills when there are Senators urging us to give consideration 
to new bills, there being over 600 Senate bills already before the 
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committee, and we are meeting and giving them as careful con- 
sideration as we can. I will take the new bills in preference to 
the old bills, because of the probability of the old bills being 
ignored in the other body, which must consider them. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

JOHN F. WHITE AND MARY L. WHITE 

The bill (S. 1555) for the relief of John F. White and Mary 
IL. White was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 

Be it That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 1s 
authorized and directed to bear the claims of John F. White and Mary 
l.. White, of Riverton, Wyo., for compensation for damage and injury 
to the property and persons of said claimants and of their children 
sustained in an automobile accident on August 7, 1918, in the Shoshont 
and Arapahoe Indian Reservation, Wyo., and the sum of $13,200, or so 
much thereof as the Commissioner of Indian Affairs may deem neces- 
sary to pay such claims, is hereby appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, it does seem to me that these per- 
sons are entitled to compensation. The only question is whether 
it is wise and proper to leave it to the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to hear these claims, to sit as a judge and jury. It 
seems to me these people ought to go to a court or to some 
judicial tribunal. I do not object, but 1 call attention to that 
fact. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator 
that the bill does not authorize the payment of a fixed amount, 
The amount to which these people are entitled is left to the dis- 
erction of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. There seems 
no reason tq doubt, as the Senator from Utah has suggested, 
that they are entitled to certain damages. All of the facts set 
out indicate that they are. This bill merely gives authority to 
the commissioner to examine into the facts and to make pay- 
ment accordingly. I can not conceive of him awarding any 
damages over and above the amount to which they are clearly 
entitled. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, this enforces the view which 
some of us entertain that there ought to be some general legis- 
lntion providing for the determination in the courts of causes 
of action of this character. I would like to ask anyone why 
a controversy of this character should not be determined in 
the United States District Court for the District of Wyoming. 
We propose to put it up to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
to try this question. It is claimed that there was a defective 
road on the reservation, under the care of the superintendent, 
and that the accident resulted from that cause. 

The superintendent, I observe, insists that the claimant, 
John F,. White, was guilty of contributory negligence. There 
is a question of negligence and contributory negligence, and 
the amount of damages which should be recovered. We con- 
fess that we are not able to determine those questions, and 
of course we are not. Why should those parties be compelled 
to come before the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to make a 
case when they could make it just exactly as well out in the 
State of Wyoming, before the court there, which would hear 
the testimony and make findings of facts? It would not be 
necessary even to make an appropriation to pay anything. The 
report on the facts could be sent to Congress, The facts should 
be determined by some court rather than by a committee here 
which is burdened with a lot of other duties and can not pos- 
sibly give proper consideration to these questions? 

I know how averse some Senators are to having these claims 
against the Government of the United States determined by a 
court, but we are taking altogether too much time away from 
things which should really engage our attention instead of 
determining these matters, which are really for adjudication by 
a court. Let some one tell me a good reason why the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs is better equipped to determine 
the facts of this matter than the district court for the district 
of Wyoming. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I want to ask the Senator from Montana 
whether it has been the custom uniformly to settle these cases 
in the courts? 

Mr. WALSH. 
be so, 

Mr. KENDRICK. According to the evidence here there is 
no question but that the injury was suffered, and there is no 
question as to the negligence of those authorized to protect 
this road. This bill was reported favorably by the committee 
at the last session of Congress but failed to receive action in 
the Senate. As already explained, it does not authorize the 
payment of any particular, specified amount. It is only rea- 
sonable to believe, under the suggestion that changes be made 


enacted, ete. 


No; it has not. I am insisting that it should 
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in the bill, that the commissioner will exercise every discretion 
in his power in settling the claim on an equitable basis. 

Mr. KING. I notice that the bill provides for $13,200, 

Mr. KENDRICK. It provides that the commissioner shall 
pay such part of that amount as he considers just and equi- 
table. 

Mr. KING. I think this is very unwise legislation. If he 
were authorized to find the facts and report them to Congress 
with a recommendation as to what he found would be a just 
amount, there could be no objection, but it does seem to me 
very unwise to say that we appropriate not exceeding $13,200, 
and that he is to find up to that amount and to pay it with- 
out any further action or the approval of Congress. 

Mr. KENDRICK. We would net have the power to pay any 
more than would be sufficient to meet the situation. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I notice in the report that 
the Secretary of the Interior recommends that the bill be 
amended so that it will appear on the face of the bill that the 
damages to be recovered are to be recovered as the resuit of 
an accident that occurred on account of the condition of the 
road. I notice the Senator has not offered the suggested 
amendment but asks for damages on the broad ground of the 
automobile accident on a reservation. Does not the Senator 
think the bill should be amended? 

Mr. KENDRICK. As I understand, the language that was 
objectionable to the Secretary of the Interior has been stricken 
out of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I think this bill 
should be amended in line 11, that the words “ authorized to 
be” should be inserted. It purports actually to appropriate 
the money. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have no objection to that amendment. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. After the word “hereby” in 
line 11, I move to insert the words “ authorized to be.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, this is a bill which was 
reported at the last session of Congress favorably, with cer- 
tain proposed amendments. Under the rule which was adopted 
by the Committee on Claims, all bills reported favorably at 
the last session of Congress were to be reported at this session 
without further action or consideration on the part of the 
committee. Under that rule, the clerk of the committee, of 
course, submitted a report covering all bills theretofore favor- 
ably reported. This bill should be amended, as suggested in 
the report, as referred to by the Senator from Missouri. I 
remember discussing the bill, and the committee was of the 
impression that it should be confined entirely to this accident. 
I would like to have it amended in that particular. Can the 
Senator from Missouri call attention to the amendment which 
was proposed when the report was made? 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My understanding is that the amendment 
proposed is found on the bottom of page 2 of the report, in 
uext to the last paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, let me remark that the amend- 
ment suggested by the Secretary should come in line 8, after 
the figures “1918,” and should read, “ which occurred because 
of the failure to repair a road.” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I propose that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

ESTATE OF ALPHONSE DESMARE, DECEASED 

The bill (S. 24838) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of the estate of Alphonse Desmare, deceased, and others was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I was going to ask the Senator 
from Louisiana how much is involved in the bill and if he will 
not give us a brief explanation of it. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I can not tell exactly what amount is 
involved. Certain cotton was seized by the Federal forces dur- 
ing 1863, which was sold, and the proceeds passed to the credit 
of the Government and are now in the hands of the Govern- 
ment. The report shows very clearly that these people were 
loyal—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The hour of 5 o'clock having ar- 
rived, the time allotted for the consideration of bills on the 
calendar has expired. 

- EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 
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ene motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
ysideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session the doors¢were reopened, and the Senate 
5 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, April 1, 
1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 
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NOMINATIONS 
ecutive nominations received by the Senate March 31 (lIcgis- 
lative day of March 27), 1926 
FOREIGN SERVICE 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS, UNCLASSIFIED 
Dale W. Maher, of Missouri. 
Edward J. Sparks, of New York. 
William Clarke Vyse, of New York. 
VICE CONSULS OF CAREER 
Dale W. Maher, of Missouri. 
Edward J. Sparks, of New York. 
William Clarke Vyse, of New York. 
UniTep STATES MARSHAL 
Edgar C. Snyder, of the District of Columbia, to be United 
States marshal, District of Columbia. A reappointment, his 
term expiring April 6, 1926. 


r 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 31 (leg- 
islative day of March 27), 1926 

CoLLector OF INTERNAL REVENUE 

Galen H, Welch, to be collector of internal revenue for the 
sixth district of California. 

POSTM ASTERS 

CALIFORNIA 

Charles 8S. Catlin, Saticoy. 

Shirey 8S. Abeel, Sebastopol. 

INDIANA 

IHlal T. Kitchin, Greensburg. 

Orpheus M. Dickey, Shoals. 

MICHIGAN 

John N. Kart, Augusta. 
Fred U. O'Brien, Coral. 
NEW 
Fred D. Matteson, Berlin. 
Raymond W. Losey, Blairstown. 
Charles G. Meliek, Milford. 
Vdward Iredell, Mulliea Hill. 
Hdward W. Vanaman, Newfield. 
John H. Stegmann, Westwood. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
John H. Bolton, Fairmount. 
OKLAHOMA 
Herman J, Fleming, Canton. 

RHODE ISLAND 
Florence E, Booth, Oakland Beach. 
WISCONSIN 
Edward K. Cunningham, Berlin. 
Halvor Thorson, Hawkins. 

Matthew H. Schlosser, Knapp. 
Martin A. Hanson, Menomonie, 
Albert H. Anderson, Nelson. 

Arnold E. Langemak, Sawyer. 
WYOMING 


Margaret S, Flatter, Diamondville. 


JERSEY 
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Wepnespay, March 31, 1926 


The House met at 11 o'clock a. m. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


© God, our heavenly Father, morning, noon, and evening 
Thou art pouring forth those affections which bestow happi- 
ness Epon our homes; blessed be Thy excellent name. At Thy 
touch the better feelings of our natures are moved and the 
spheres of our usefulness are enlarged. Do Thou awaken in us 
those aspirations that lift toward God and evoke the very best 
that is in us. © bring all peoples everywhere to a high plane 
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of understanding and self-control. Holy Spirit come forth 
from the bosom of the infinite God and hover over our land 
until all laws and all institutions shall feel Thy presence and 
be directed by Thy wisdom and inspired by lasting verities of 
Thy Holy Word. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
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CALL OF THE 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee makes the 
point that no quorum is present. Evidently there is no quorum 
present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were closed, the Clerk called the roll, and the fol- 
lowing Members failed to answer to their names: 

{Roll No. 61] 


HOUSE 


Mr. Speaker, I make the point 


Abernethy Dempsey Kendall Ransley 
AMtrich Douglass Kerr Rathbone 
Anthony Drane Kindred Robsion, Ky, 
Auf der Ueide Drewry Kirk Rogers 
Ayres Kdwards Kunz Rutherford 
Rarkley Esterly Lankford Shreve 
heedy Fitzgerald, Roy G. Larsea Sinclair 
sell I laherty Lee, Ga. Sosnowskl 
sereer Foss Lindsay Sproul, Lil. 
Bixler Frear Liathicum Steagail 
Black, N. ¥, Fredericks Lyon Strong, Pa. 
Bloom Freeman McDufle Sullivan 
Britten Funk Mctaughlin, Nebr. Swoope 
Burdick Gallivan McSwain Tincher 
Rutler Gambrill Magee, Pa. ‘Lucker 
Carter, Okla, Golder Mansfield "Tvdings 
Chapman Green, Iowa Menges Updike 
Cleary Hammer Michaelson Upshaw 
Connolly, Pa. Harrison Mooney Vare 

Cox Llawley Newton, Mo, Vinson, Ga, 
Crisp Ifndspeth O’Connor,N. Y. Voigt 
Crowther liull, William KE. Pbillips Waiters 
Crumpacker Johnson, Ill Pou Whitehead 
Curry Johnson, 8. Dak, VPrall Wood 
Davey keller Ragon Wright 
Deal Kelly Rainey Ziblman 


The SPEAKER. Three hundred and twenty-seven Members 
have answered to their names; a quorum is present. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 


NOTICE OF EARLY HOUR OF 


The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to make a brief state- 
ment. It has been suggested to the Chair that it might be de- 
sirable on days when the House meets at a different hour 
than the usual time to notify Members by sending a call in 
advance of the hour of meeting. The Chair thinks the sne- 
gestion is a good one and will direct, until further notice, 
that the bells be rung for a quorum call 15 minutes before 
the House meets. [Applause.] 


MEETING 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATS 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bill 
and resolution of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 3834. An act to amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; and 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resotution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil 
Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with 
amendments bills of the following titles, in which the concur- 
rence of the House of Representatives was requested: 

H. R. 8950. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Minnesota to construct a bridge across the Minnesota 
River at or near Shakopee, Minn. ; 

H. R. 8918. An act granting the consent of Congress for the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Louisiana, Mo.; 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the report of the committee of conference on the disagrecing 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to 
the bill (H. ii. 8917) making appropriations for the military 
and nonmilitary activities of the War Department for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1927, and for other purposes. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed bills 
and joint resolutions of the following titles, in which the con- 
currence of the House of Representatives was requested: 
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S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend cots; 

S. 569. Ap act to authorize the transfer of surplus books from 
the Navy Department to the Interior Department; 

8.856. An act for the relief of Joseph Mayhew ; 

S$. 1609. An act to increase the pensions of those who have 
loxt limbs or have been totally disabled in the same or have 
become totally blind in the military or naval service of the 
United States; 

S. 1962. Ap act to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code as 
amended: 

8.1980. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase certain land in Nevada to be added to the present site 
of the Reno Indian colony and authorizing the appropriation 
of furais therefor ; 

S. 2328. An act to provide for the acquisition of property in 
Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of 
Columbia for the reduction of garbage; 

8. 2355. An act for the relief of the Andrew Radel Oyster Co. ; 

S$. 2530. An act authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for protection 
of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and hail ; 

S. 2746. An act to correct the naval record of Charles David 
Gutheridge; 

S. 2853. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of a certain 
portion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery ; 

S$. 3108. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(43 Stat. L. p. 658), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 
(43 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest lands for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, 
in order to promote the continuous production of timber on 
lands chiefly suitable therefor” ; 

8. 3269. An act te grant to the city of Key West, Fla., a tract 
of land belonging to the United States naval hospital at that 
place ; 

S. 3286. An act to authorize reduced freight rates in cases of 
emergency ; 

S.J. Res. 37. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with ‘Perritories and other posses- 
sions of the United States under the provisions of sections 3, 4, 
and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the 
protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded 
arens, for the extension of national forests, and for other pur- 
poses, in order to promote the continuous production of timber 
on lands chiefly suitable therefor”; and 

S. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution to amend an act entitled “An 
act to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in 
the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges of the 
police court, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1925. 

The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendments of the House of Representatives to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 59) authorizing the Secretary of War to 
lend 3,000 cots, 3,000 bed sacks, and 6,000 blankets for the use 
of the encampment of the United Confederate Veterans, to be 
held at Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926. 

SENATE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 

Senate bills and Senate joint resolutions of the following 
titles were taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to their 
appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 2853. An act to authorize the transfer to the jurisdiction 
of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia of a certain 
portion of the Anacostia Park for use as a tree nursery; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

8.3108. An act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 
(48 Stat. L. p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 
(48 Stat. L. p. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the pro- 
tection of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, 
for the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, in 
order to promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor’; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

5S. 3269. An act to grant to the city of Key West, Fla., a tract 
of land belonging to the United States naval hospital at that 
place; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S$. 3286. An act to authorize reduced freight rates in cases 
of emergency; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, 

S.J. Res. 87. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to cooperate with Territories and other posses- 
sions of the United States under the provisions of sections 
3, 4, and 5 of the act of Congress entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforestation of 
denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and for 
other purposes, in order to promote the continuous production 
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of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor”; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

8. J. Res. 56. Joint resolution,to amend an act entitled “Ay 
act to provide for the regulation of motor-vehicle traffic jn 
the District of Columbia, increase the number of judges of 
the police court, and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 
1925: to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

8.1989. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
purchase certain land in Nevada to be added to the present 
site of the Reno Indian colony, and authorizing the appropria- 
tion of funds therefor: to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

8. 2323. An act to provide for the acquisition of property jn 
Prince William County, Va., to be used by the District of (- 
lumbia for the reduction of garbage; to the Committee on tio 
District of Columbia. 

8. 2335. An act for the relief of the Andrew Radel Oyster 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

8. 2530. An act authorizing the use of the funds of any tribe 
of Indians for payments of insurance premiums for protection 
of the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and 
hail; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

8.569. An act to authorize the transfer of surplus books 
from the Navy Department to the Interior Department; to tie 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

S$. 856. An act for the relief of Joseph Mayhew; to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 


AIRCRAFT FOR THE NAVY AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present for printing under the 
rule a privileged report from the Committee on Rules. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House resolution (H. Res. 199) providing for the consideration of 
H. R. 9690, a bill to authorize the construction and procurement of 
aircraft and aircraft equipment In the Navy and Marine Corps and 
to adjust and define the status of the operating personnel in conncc- 
tion therewith. 


The report was referred to the calendar and ordered printed. 

The SPEAKER. Pursuant to the order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] 
for 20 minutes. 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES E. FULLER 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, to-day is the 
seventy-seventh birthday of my colleague, the Hon. CHARLes 
E. Fuvver, of Iinois. [Applause.]| He has been a member of 
this House for nearly a quarter of a century. It has been my 
privilege to know Mr. Fu.uer for more than 40 years. During 
that period I have had great pleasure in watching his proz- 
ress. He was born on a farm not far from where I live in 
Illinois. His father and mother came to Illinois from Ver- 
mont in the early history of the State. He is what might be 
called a “typical Yankee.” He has all the attributes of a 
great American. He has lived close to the soil ail his life. 
He has stood for the things that were intended to promote 
the well-being of America and Americans. He has been often in 
public life and has made a great record wherever he has served. 
He has been elected to office eighteen times by the people 
of Illinois, indicating that they have confidence in his judg- 
ment and his integrity. He is one of the most powerful men in 
public life in our State. He is the type of man that young 
men look up to with admiration and as a worthy examplar. 
He has an eloquence that is seldom surpassed and uses his 
voice and his genius for the promotion of the public welfare. 
[Applause. ] 

I recall being a candidate for the Senate once myself, in 
1896, and I traveled around the State with Mr. FuLier, who 
made the speeches in that campaign, telling the people about 
my fitness for the position to which I aspired. I felt rather 
safe under his guidance because of his sound judgment. Ile 
always looks forward, never backward; he deals with problems 
not only of this day but of the next and many that are to come. 
He is a farseeing man. He has vision, he has views, and he 
has courage and integrity. 

He never trims his sails to meet a passing breeze; he stands 
four-square before every wind that blows and expresses his 
opinions without fear of the effect of those opinions upon his 
political welfare. No man who has served in public office is 
more deserving of the confidence and the thanks of the people 
of his State and Nation than CuHartes E. Furier. [Applause.] 
It is a great privilege to stand here before the Representatives 
of the American people and teil the truth about a man who so 
deserves it as CHaRLes E. FuLier does. The people of Ili- 
nois know Mr. Futter. While in recent years, because he has 
not been very well, Mr. Futter has not taken an active part 
on the floor of the House vocally, yet he is one of the most 
effective legislators who ever served in the House, He is 
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the friend of the old soldiers and has done more to promote 
their comfort than any other man I ever knew. [Applause.] 
Iie has knowledge and experience of inestimable value in the 
transaction of the public business and always uses that knowl- 
and experience to promote the best good of the Nation. 
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as few men have ever stood. 
all, regardless of politics. The people of his State will be 
proud to knew that this House has paused for a few moments 
in the tramsaction of its everyday business to pay tribute to 


to his Americanism. They will be proud to know that he has 
heen singled out on this, his seventy-seventh birthday, by the 
greatest legislative body in the world as worthy of the tribute 
which is being paid to him by the House of Representatives. 

© CuarLtey Fuuuer, this is a proud day for me. It ought 
to be a proud day for you and for your family. Few men are 
privileged to have a tribute paid to them by the House of 
Representatives. Although all men who serve here deserve a 
tribute, yet few men have called themselves to the attention 
ef the House in such a way as to have the House call the 
attention of the Nation to the man as it is being called to you 
to-day. We are glad you are here; we are glad we are here 
to celebrate this seventy-seventh anniversary with you. We 
wish you long years of happy life yet to come, and that every 
day will bring new sunshine and happiness in your home and 
your heart. We bid you Godspeed in the efforts that you make 
on behalf of the public. We thank you for the devotion you 
have given to the public interest, the unselfishness with which 
you have served the Nation, and we trust that when the time 
comes for God to call you hence that later, if we should happen 
to be longer here than you, we shall join you where sorrow 
is never to be known. [Applause.] 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO AND MISSISSIPPI RIVERS AT CAIRO, 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 9007) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
eperate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 
lll., and ask unanimous consent that the statement be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls up a 
conference report and asks unanimous consent that the state- 
ment be read in lieu of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the statement. 
The conference report and statement are as follows: 


ILL. 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. 
R. 9007) entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress 
to Harry BE. Bovay to construct, maintain. and operate bridges 
across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, Il1.,” having 
met, after full and free conference have agreed to recommend 
and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the text of the bill, and agree to the 
same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the language contained in the said amendment, 
insert the following: 
“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate two highway or combined 
highway and railway bridges and approaches thereto; one 
across the Mississippi River at a point suitable for connecting 
the city of Cairo, IIL, with State Highway No. 16 in the 
State of Missouri, and the other bridge to be located over the 
Ohio River at a point suitable for connecting the city of Cairo, 
Ill., with the gravel highway from Wickliff to Paducah, in 
the State of Kentucky, and each of said bridges shall be 
located at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,’ 
approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and 
limitations contained in this act. The construction of such 
bridge or bridges shall not be commenced. nor shall any altera- 
tion in such bridge or bridges be made either before or after 
their completion, until the plans and specifications for such 
construction or alteration have been submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them 
as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume and 
weight of traffic which will pass over it. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said Cairo 
Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and assigns, all such 


this worthy man, to his service, to his integrity, to his genius, | 
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rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, con- 
demn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
or maintenance of such bridges, approaches, bridge terminals, 
works, and appurtenances as are possessed by railroad cor- 
porations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations fer 
bridge purposes in the State in which such land and property 
is situated, upon making proper compensation therefor, to be 


ascertained according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 


' 
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ceedings therefor may be the same as in the condemnation or 
appropriation of property for railroads or for bridges in such 
State. 

“Sec. 3. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its sue- 
cessors and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge 
tolls for transit over such bridge or bridges, and the rates so 
fixed shall be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary 
of War under the authority contained in such act of March 
23, 1906. 

“Sec. 4. After the date of completion of such bridge or 
bridges, as determined by the Secretary of War, either the 
State of Kentucky, the State of Illinois, the State of Missouri, 
or any political subdivision of either of such States, within 
or adjoining which such bridge or bridges is or are lovated, 
or any two or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge or 
bridges and approaches, and interests in real property neces- 
sary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation in accordance 
with the law of either of such States governing the acquisition 
of private property for public purposes by condemnation. If 
at any time after the expiration of 20 years after the com- 
pletion of such bridge or bridges they are acquired by con- 
demnation, the amount of damages or compensation to be 
allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective 
revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) 
the actual cost of constructing such bridge or bridges and 
approaches, less a reasonable deduction for actual deprecia- 
tion in respect of such bridge or bridges and approaches, (2 
the actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, 
(3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per 
cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge 
or bridges and approaches and the acquisition of such interests 
in real property), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary 
improvements. 

“Src. 5. The said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors 
and assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized state- 
ment showing the actual original cost of constructing such 
bridge or bridges and approaches, including the actual cost of 
acquiring interests in real property and actual financing and 
promotion césts. Within three years after the completion of 
such bridge or bridges, the Secretary of War shall investigate 
the actual cost of such bridge or bridges, and for such pur- 
pose the said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its successors and 
assigns, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of 
its records in connection with the financing and construction 
thereof. The findings of the Secretary of War as to such 
original cost shall be conclusive. 

“Sec. 6. In such bridges or either of them shall be taken 
over and acquired by the States or political subdivisions thereof 
under the provisions of section 4 of this act, the same may 
thereafter be operated as toll bridges; in fixing the rates of 
toll to be charged for the use of such bridges, the same shall 
be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sufficient fund 
to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge and its approaches, to pay an adequate return on 
the cost thereof, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to 
amortize the cost thereof within a period of not to exceed 30 
years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking 
fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge and its 
approaches shall have been provided, the bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of tolls or the rates of 
toll shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the 
amount necessary for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches. 

“Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all 
the rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is 
hereby granted to the said Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co., its 
successors and assigns, and any corporation to which such 
right, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or trans- 
ferred, or which shall acquire the same by mortgage fore- 
closure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
upon such corporation. 

“Sec. 8 The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 
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Amend the title so as to read: “An act granting the consent 
of Congress to the Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, 
maintain, and operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio 
Rivers at Cairo, TL” 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate to the title of the said bill and agree to the 
sate, 

E. E. DENISON, 
0, B. BURTNESS, 
TILMAN Parks, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
W. L. Jongs, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Hiram BINGHAM, 
Mokris SUEPPARD, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 
The managers on the part of the House at the conference on 


the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendments of, 


the Senate to the bill (H. R. 9007) granting the consent of 
Congress to Harry KK. Bovay to construct, maintain, and oper- 
nte bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 
Til., submit the following written statement explaining the effect 
of the action agreed on: 

On No. 1: The Senate struck out all of the House bill after 
the enacting clause amd inserted the Senate bill. The managers 
on tie part of the House have receded from their disagreement 
to the Senate amendment and have agreed to the same with 
certain amendments, as follows: 

1. Before the word “ bridges,” in line 3 of the bill, insert the 
following words: “highway or combined highway and rail- 
way.” The effect of this amendment to the Senate amendment 
is to grant the consent of Congress for the construction either 
of a highway or a combined highway and railway bridge as 
may be desired, 

On No, 2: The second amendment to the Senate amendment 
reinserts in the bill the section of the original House bill grant- 
ing the right of eminent domain to the builder of the bridges, 
so that it will have the right to condemn real estate or other 
property either in the State of Missouri, Kentucky, or Illinois 
for the purpose of acquiring the necessary approaches to the 
bridge. 

On No. 3: This amendment amends the Senate amendment by 
inserting a separate section which provides that if the bridges 
or either of them shall be taken over and acquired by the States 
of Illinois, Kentucky, or Missouri, or their political subdivi- 
sions under other provisions of the bill, the same may there- 
after be operated as toll bridges, but in fixing the‘rates of toll 
to be charged for the use thereof the tolls shall be so adjusted 
as to provide as far as possible a sufficient fund to pay for the 
eost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridges and 
their approaches and to pay an adequate return on the cost 
thereof and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of the bridges within a period of not to exceed 30 years 
from the date of acquiring them. And after a sinking fund 
sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridges shall have 
been provided, they shall thereafter be maintained and oper- 
ated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridges. 

This amendment is in harmony with the views of the House 
committee which would require that all toll bridges, either 
when originally constructed or when acquired from private 
owners by recapture, shall ultimately become free bridges. 

On No. 4: The title of the House bill has been amended so 
as to substitute for the name of Harry FE. Bovay the name 
“Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co.” After the House bill was filed 
Mr. Bovay became no longer connected with the project, and 
the Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. waS8 incorporated for the pur- 
pose of constructing the bridges. The last amendment corrects 
the title so as to conform to the body of the act, making the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. the grantee of the franchise. 

E. E. DENISON, 

0, B. Burrngss, 

TILMAN PaRKS, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report. 
The conference report was agreed to. 
BRIDGH ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report 
upon the bill (H. R. 9599) granting the consent of Congress to 
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the city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across tha 
Ohio River at or near said city, and ask unanimous consent 
that the statement be read fin lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois calls mp 4 
conference report and asks unanimous consent that the state. 
ment be read in lien of the report. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement of the conferees. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. k. 
9599) entitled “An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city,” having met, after full and free 
couference, have agreed to recommend and do recommend to 
their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amend- 
ment of the Senate and agree to the same with an ameii- 
ment as follows: In lieu of the language contained in the Sen- 
ate amendment insert the following: 

“That the consent of. Congress is hereby granted to the city 
of Louisville, Ky., or to any board or boards, commission or 
commissions, which may be duly created or established for the 
purpose, to construct, maintain, and operate a highway or com- 
bined highway and railway bridge and approaches thereto 
across the Ohio River at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, extending from some point between Third and 
Twelfth Streets, in the city of Louisville, Ky., across said river 
to a point opposite on the Indiana shore, in accordance with the 
provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the constrne- 
tion of bridges over navigable waters,’ approved March 2:3, 
1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in 
this act. The construction of such bridge shall not be com- 
menced, nor shall any alterations in such bridge be made either 
before or after its completion, until plans and specifications for 
such construction or alteration shall have been submitted to 
the Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved 
by them as being adequate from the standpoint of the volume 
and weight of traffie which will pass over it. 

“Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the said city of 
Louisville or such board or boards, commission or commissions, 
all such rights and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, 
condemn, appropriate, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, 
and maintenance of such bridge and its approaches and ter- 
minal as are possessed by bridge corporations for bridge pur- 
poses in the States in which such real estate and other property 
are located upon making proper compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained according to the laws of such States; and the pro- 
ceedings thereof may be the same as in the condemnation and 
expropriation of property in such States. 

“Sec. 3. The said city of Louisville, board or boards, com- 
mission or commissions, is hereby authorized to fix and charge 
tolls for transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shail 
be the legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under 
the authority contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 

“Spc, 4. In fixing the rates of tolls to be charged for the use 
of such bridge, the same shall be so adjusted as to provide as 
far as possible a sufiicient fund to pay for the cost of maintain- 
ing, repairing, and operating the bridge and its approaches, 
to pay an adequate return on the investment, and to provide a 
sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost of the bridge and 
approaches within a period of not to exceed 30 years from the 
completion thereof. After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the 
cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches shall have 
been provided, such bridge shall thereafter be maintained and 
operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted 
as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper care, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches. 

“Sec. 5. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is 
hereby expressly reserved.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 


BE. BE. Dentson, 
O. B. Burress, 
TILMAN Parks, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


W. L. Jones, 

Hrram BINcuam, 

Duncan U. FLercuenr, 

Morris Swepparn, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
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(Om No. 1: The Senate amendment struck out all of the House 
pill after the enacting clause and inserted the Senate bill. 
The managers on the part of the House have agreed to the 
senate amendment with the following amendments thereto: 

1. Before the word “ bridge,” in line 4 of the Senate amend- 
ment, insert the following words: “ highway or combined high- 
way and railway’; the effect of this amendment is to make 
it plain that the consent of Congress is granted to the city 
of Louisville to build either a highway bridge or a combined 
hichway and railway bridge as the city may wish. 

on No. 2: The second amendment to the Senate amendment 
is the reinsertion in the bill of the original section of the 
House bill granting to the city of Louisville the right of emi- 
pent domain, so that it can condemn property either in the 
State of Kentucky or of Indiana if it desires to do so. 

On No. 3: The third amendment to the Senate amendment 
is the insertion of a provision requiring the city of Louisville 
to so adjust the tolls from the bridge as to provide a sufficient 
fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operat- 
ing the bridge, and to pay an adequate return on the invest- 
ment and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the 
cost of the bridge within a period of not to exceed 30 years 
from its completion; and after a sinking fund sufficient to 
pay the cost of constructing the bridge shall have been pro- 
vided thereafter the bridge shall be maintained and operated 
free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to 
provide a fund of not to exceed the amount necessary for the 
proper care, maintenance, and operation of the bridge and its 
approaches, 

This amendment is in accordance with the policy of the 
Hlouse committee which would require that all toll bridges, 
whether operated by private capital or by municipalities, shall 
ullimately become free bridges. 
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FE. E. DENISON, 

O. B. BURTNESS, 

TILMAN PARKS. 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The SPEAKER. 
ence report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

PERSONAL EXPLANATION 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I missed the roll call in honor 
or our colleague, Mr. CHARLES E. FuLvierR, and rise to ask if 
there is any way in which I can be recorded present? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the gentieman is now re- 
corded as present, 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, I should like to break into 
the Recorp in the same way in order that I might be shown 
to have been present. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make the same 
statement. 

Mr. COX. And the same is true of myself, Mr. Speaker. 
CONDUCT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


The SPEAKER. ‘The unfinished business is the considera- 
tion of the articles of impeachment against Judge George W. 
English. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. [Applause.] 
Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, in December of 1924 representa- 
tives of a St. Louis newspaper called upon me in my office 
in this city and asked me to bring to the attention of the 
House the conduct of Judge George W. English. I asked why 
this was not called to the attention of the Congressman repre- 
senting that district in Illinois, and I was told that his term 
of office would expire and that this matter would extend into 
the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
I was familiar in a way with the condition of this court. 
Columns of newspaper articles and editorials had appeared 
for nearly a year arousing the interest of that entire com- 
munity. The conduct of the court was a public scandal 
However, I insisted that newspaper charges were not proof, 
and I required these men to bring me written statements and 
affidavits before I would direct the attention of the House te 


The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
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this matter. And then when I did bring it before the House 
it was in the form of a resolution calling for an investigation 
that might exonerate, that might cause a reprimand, that 
might cause an impeachment. I did not care whether it was 
aun exoneration or a reprimand or an impeachment, but an in- 
tolerable condition existed close to my door. 

| would like the House to fellow me for a few moments 
as to the careful way in which this case came finally to your 
attention. Presenting my resolution I was forced, and prop- 
erly, to make a prima facie case before your Committee on 
Rules, and then after your Committee on Rules had heard this 
discussion the matter was heard before the full Judiciary 
Committee of the Sixty-eighth Congress in a preliminary in- 
vestigation. Hearing witnesses twice before the Committee 
on Rules and the whole Committee on the Judiciary, prima 
facie evidence had to be produced. 

It resulted in the preparation of a resolution by the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary asking for an investigation, and that 
resolution required the joint action of Congress—the 
and the Senate and the President of the United States. 

The committee sent its subcommittee of seven to the city 
of St. Louis to conduct its investigation. 

Here I desire to contradict the statement made by the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. Hickey] that a Post-Dispatch attorney 
was waiting to proceed with this case. 

Quite the contrary. Judge English was represented at that 
hearing in the court room at St. Louis by three of the ablest 
lawyers in Illinois, and the subcommittee had counsel at no 
time. 

A mistake had occurred. It was expected that an Assistant 
Attorney General would be there to present the evidence, and 
he was not there, and the committee actually had to adjourn 
overnight to secure the employment of a lawyer. “That lawyer 
went into the presentation of this case with only 12 hours’ 
preparation. 

The committee held hearings in St. Louis for over a week. 
They held hearings in East St. Louis and Centralia. They held 
hearings in the city of Washington. And finally the committee 
of seven, representing various sections of the United States, 
men without prejudice or bias, came in with a report for im- 
peachment, unsigned by only one member. That member was 
called away by the death of a friend and did not hear all of the 
evidence. 

That is as nearly unanimous a report as could be secured. 
These were the men who heard Judge English testify. They 
were the men who looked Karch in the face and Webb in the 
face. They heard the testimony and they weighed by the 
personal conviction that comes with personal contact, report- 
ing their conclusions to the full Committee on the Judiciary in 
voluminous testimony of over 1,000 pages. Not content with 
that unanimous report by your subcommittee, Judge English 
asked the chairman of the Committee on the Judiciary the 
unusual privilege of argument before the whole Judiciary 
Committee. The chairman of this distinguished committee, 
having in mind the sanctity of Federal tribunals and desiring 
to be not only fair but more than fair, granted these great 
lawyers three days in which to argue this matter before the 
full Judiciary Committee. One argued the law, one the facts, 
and an old gray-haired attorney put the heart throb in his 
final speech, There was no response to this, excepting some 25 
minutes’ time which was accorded to me. 

This is the record so far of the preliminary hearing before 
your Rules Committee, a preliminary hearing before the Judi- 
ciary Committee, the report of your subcommittee, and finally 
what now confronts this House: A demand for impeachment, 
approved by 19 of 23 members of this great committee. Only 
three join in a minority or a dissenting opinion. 

One, the gentleman from Illinois, Governor Yares, dissents, 
and his dissent is a condemnation, if you read the last line of 
his statement. 

You ask me why, because a newspaper started this story, I 
should have brought it to the attention of the House. I did it, 
gentlemen of the House, because it is the only remedy. 

There are over 5,000 municipal and State judges in the 
United States. They can be removed by the mayors of the 
cities ; in some cases they may be removed by the governor of 
the State, and in some cases they may be removed by im- 
peachment; but in every case there is an expiration of the 
term of office, when the people may apply their remedy by 
defeating a corrupt or incompetent Judge for reelection. 

Two hundred and twenty-five Federal judges serve the peo- 
ple of the United States. They hold office during good be- 
havior. 

And the House of Representatives alone can say when the line 
between good and bad behavior has been crossed. 


House 
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A man micht be fnsane as a Federal judge and incarcerated 
in an asylum, and he could uot be removed without impeachment 
jn this Honse. 

Iie might be charced with burglary and incarcerated fn a 
penitentiary, but unless he resigned this House would have to 
act to bring about his removal by impeachment. 

i heard arguments on this floor yesterday that were not a 
discussion of testimony. They were made as though the case 


;were being tried. We are not trying this case. A board of 


managers will present the facts produced in this evidence, and 
then distinguished counsel for the judge and distinguished coun- 
sel from the Hlowse will argue these facts, both pro and con. 

What eoncerns me more was the picture that was given to 
this House yesterday of the administration of justice in that 
distriet. There was something said about riots that took place 
in East St. Louis during the war. Frequently the awful thing 
of the Herrin massacres was paraded before this House. The 
gentieman from Illinois [Mr. Hotapay] made a splendid pres- 
entation of his case. THe created an fmpression upon the minds 
of this House about the men standing outside of the Federal 
court windows; he described the taking of gums away from 
these men, and the Hlouse was ufider the impression that that 
was in connection with a strike. It had nothing to do with a 
strike. It was a gang feud. between men in Herrin, part of 
whom were charged with erfme and part of whom were un- 
officially trying to punish that crime. 

And if there is only one thing that this judge ever did he 
should be impeached for his acts that followed. 

The chief of police surrounded these men. He arrested them. 
He locked them up in jail and took away their revolvers; 
and the judge called up the chief of police, elected by the 
citizens of Fast St. Louis, and his message, according to the 
festimony of a disinterested lawyer happening to be in the 
court room, was, “Tell that blankety-blank to release these 
Inen and give them back their guns.” 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. HAWES. T shall have to have some more time, Mr. 
Bpeaker. I will go throwgh as quickly as I can. 

Mr. GRAHAM. T will give the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. That will not do, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Ten minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. AII right. 

The SVEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is recognized 
for 10 minutes more. 

Mr. HAWES. Upen the order of this Federal judge—who 
was pictured to you as a man who wanted order in East St. 
Louis—the guns were restored to the gangsters, the guns on 
both sides, and the picture which you had presented to you 
that these gangsters were men arrested in a strike is not true. 
They had nothing to do with the strike. 

But this Federal judge called upon the chief of police of one 
of our great cities and ordered him to release these men and 
restore their firearms to them. 

A strike was in progress, but it had nothing to do with the 
Herrin situation. There was little disorder; there was one 
killing; there was delay about the arrest for the killing beeause 
it took place at the junction of three counties, and the authori- 
ties of the three counties were uncertain for a time as to whe 
should make the arrest. 

So, first, the chief ef police of a municipality 1s ordered 
to release his own prisoners and restore their weapons to them. 

Next, we find the sheriffs of three counties, each elected by 
the sovereign voters of the country; the proseeuting attorneys 
of three counties, cach elected by the severeign voters of those 
counties; and the mayor of a little city called in and put into 
the jury box and leetured with vile language by this Federal 


_ judge. 


The gentleman from Illinois read to you a splendid stump 
speech about law and order. He was under the impression for 
2 while that it was made from stenographer’s notes, but that 
was not correct. It was a speech prepared by English a year 
after these occurrences took place. 

Mr. Speaker, there is a phrase that some men use, a phrase 
which brings in a man’s mother. It is a phrase that in certain 
sections of our land no man can use without smiling unless he 
expects to be shot. It is a phrase that will cause the smallest 
man to fight a giant. I have described it enough. 

If you have gone through this evidence, you will find this 
judge, this disciple of Blackstone and this representative of 
justice and fairness, using that phrase in the court room fre- 
quently, in his ehambers frequently, and outside ef his cham- 
bers frequently, the language of a bully and a blackguard 
coming from the mouth ef a Federal judge. 

What attracted the attention of this great newspaper to this 
situation? 
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It was the conduct of the judge fn bringing into his coy, 
officers of sovereign counties of the State of Dhinois. This 
paper condemned that conduct. This paper circulates throy.) 
the city of East St. Louis, having the largest circulation of any 
paper there. ’ 

A little newspaper, eking out a small existence, had the 
temerity to reprint the editorial from the great newspaper 
which had financial responsibility and which had really detied 
this judge. 

When this little paper appeared this judicial tyrant called in 
the little editor and humiliated him and let the big paper go, 

Mr. HOLADAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWES. Not now. When I am through I will. I dig 
not interrupt the gentleman. 

Mr, HOLADAY. I want to call the gentleman’s attention to 
a mistake in the testimony. I do not think the gentlemay 
wants to misquote the testimony. 

Mr. HAWES. I will correct it or give the gentleman an 
opportunity to de so. Now, gentlemen, passing from this 
strange idea of a Federal judge, who thinks he can call in a 
chief of police and tell him what to do, the mayor of a city 
and tell him what to do, and cireuit attorneys and county 


| sheriffs and tell them what to do, we eome to the matter of 
| disbarment. 


Unfortunately, everyone engaged in this controversy is a 
Democrat. The judge is a Demoerat; Karch is a Democrat 
and an ex-United States district attorney; Ely was an assistant 
attorney of the United States; Webb is a Democrat; and I am 
a Democrat. 

So, when men from the South like Jonn N. Tirmman and 
Hatrron W. Sumners come in here with this report and in 
addition to the report appeal to you on the floor of the House 
there can be no politics in this proceeding. It is their desire 
to restore justice and dignity to this court. [Applause.] 

Members of the committee will discuss with you this after- 
noon the bankruptcy ring and the payment of the judge’s own 
son of interest on bankrupt deposits. But I can say in passing, 
this man Thomas, who was the favorite receiver and who was 
the crown prince of the local legal fraternity in Judge English's 
mind, when this investigation began resigned from all em- 
ployment that came to him through the courtesy of the judze. 
He was afraid? If he was an honest man wiry did he do this? 
Gentlemen stated that a report had been made upon the con- 
duct of Thomas’s office. 

No such report was made except where it related merely to 
the details of bookkeeping, of how his\office was conducted, of 
whether his records were kept straight. It passed on his efli- 
ciency as a bookkeeper and that is all. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missourt 
has again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 10 adidi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. HAWES. I will close, Mr. Speaker. I wish I had more 
time, but permit me to say in conclusion that from the earliest 
periods of Puglish history the power of impeachment was em- 
ployed not pnly te remove a man from office guilty of a crime, 
not only to remove a man from office for misbehavior, which 
is a branch of crime, but it was used to remove from office a 
man guilty of official misconduct. 

I say without fear of contradiction, that in all the cascs, 
from the first to the last, no judge impeached by this House 
ever had as many and as diversified and serious charges made 
against him as are presented against this man. 

The House may be confused on the subject. They may think 
that the words “high crimes and misdemeanors” are used in 
the ordinary acceptation of those words, but that is not cor- 
rect. A judge may be an honest man; he may be an able man; 
but if he appeared in the court room, arrayed in the garments 
of a clown, and did things that brought that court into con- 
tempt; if outside of the court he was a drunkard; if outside of 
the court his language was that of the barroom; and if outside 
ef the court his conduct was such as to besmirch the court and 
put the administration of justice in danger, this remedy of 
impeachment would be the only one to remove him from oilice. 

The Federal judiciary has been under an assault in this 
country. I have defended the eourts and I am one who will 
vote for the fullest increase in their salaries. 

I appeal to you not only fer justice to the poor man who 
comes into court, but I appeal to you in the name of over 200 
Federal judges to remove this man and to remove this stain 
that clings to them because a man of his character represents 
our Government. 

I shall refer to but two other things. I have teld you how 
this judge undertook to direct the chief of police and the sov- 
ereign officers of counties. 
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I call your attention new to the case of Webb, disbarred by 
him, eulegized by the judge and eulogized by his counsel before 
the Judiciary Committee. 

rhe facts are that a man had been acquitted in this judge's 
court: he had been released and he was no longer in his cus- 
tody; be was placed in the custody of State authorities, and 
this lawyer Webb, exercising his rights as a lawyer, applied for 
a writ of habeas corpus before a State court for this man’s 


Judge English. 
in the case of Karch, an ex-United States attorney, who 
sought to exercise his legal rights in asking that contempt cases 
that took place outside of the courtroom be tried by a jury. 
It irritated the judge, because he wanted all the protection 
of the law he could secure for his clients. 
Ile was disbarred and the judge said he made a threatening 
motion as to draw a gun. Nobody saw that imaginary gun but 
Judge English ; ne attaché of the court, no newspaper man, and 
Kareh testified he never carried a gun in his life and English 
knew he did not have a gun. It was an afterthought. Anger 
had seized him in the court room and he punished the man 
because he would not accept his interpretation of the law; and 
his interpretation of the law was wrong and has since been so 
decided by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I heard seme special appeals yesterday. I heard a man as- 
sailed here that could not answer. I heard those things for one 
inan, but I ask the Representatives in the American Congress, 
who alone can take to the bar of the Senate the conduct of a 
tyrant or the conduct of a corrupt judge, to take such action, 
so that the Senators may exercise the one remedy placed in our 
Constitution, to keep our courts clean and wholesome, that 
justice may be had by all classes of our people. [Applause.] 
Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hotapay]. 
Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman who has just 
preceded me has referred to what the evidence was with refer- 
ence to the remarks of Judge English to the chief of police of 
Nast St. Louis. I am inclined te think the gentleman has re- 
ceived his information from the newspapers rather than from 
the official record, and I shall read 12 lines without further 
comment. I read from near the bottom of page 103 of the com- 
mittee hearings, where Mr. Dennis, the attorney for the Post- 
Dispatch, is examining Barry, who was the chief of police. 

Mr. Dennrs. Can you give the language that the judge used when 
you were before him at that time? 
Mr. Barry. In a very gentlemanly manner he explained to me that 
a Government witness was under the protection of the court from the 
time he left his home until he got back. 
Mr. Denntrs. What else? What was the rest of his conversation? 
Mr. Barry. I can not recall what the judge had to say. I can not 
repeat the conversation. 
Mr. Dennis. I wish you would tell the committee whether at that 
time the judge spoke to you im an angry manner or otherwise? 
Mr. Barry. No, sir; he did not speak to me in an angry manner. 
Mr. Dennts. I forget whether you said you complied with that last 
request of his or not, te return this property and the guns taken off of 
these men. 


Mr. HAWES. Will the gentleman please turn, while he has 
the record in his hand, to the back part of the record and read 
the testimony of Mr. Troy, who beard the judge say, “ Tell 
that to give those guns back to the boys.” 
Read that into the Recorp. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I am reading the evidence of the man to 
whom you say the remark was addressed. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I ysield. 

Mr. MILLS. I would like to ask the gentleman, who is 
familiar with the record, whether it is not the fact that as a 
resnit of the pe “ormance of Mr. Webb's alleged as a lawyer, 
he did not succeed in releasing a well-known criminal before 
the Chicago authorities could get there, as a result of which a 
bank was robbed before the man was finally apprehended? 

Mr. HOLADAY. I think that is probably correct. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I understand at this point the 
time used by each side is about equal, and I would like to as- 
certain whether we can agree upon a limitation of the time 
of debate so as te measure out the time proportionately to those 
who desire to speak. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, my idea of the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania is this. In yiew of the supreme 
importance of the case and of the deep interest this House is 
taking in the debate, as well as their evident desire fer more 
information concerning it, and the further fact we used the 


release, a man who was not even under the jurisdiction of | 
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session of yesterday in debate and were addressed by only 
four Members, I believe, and considering alse the requests for 
time which I have on this side that would take up the rest of 
this day if granted, I would suggest that we do to-day what 
we did yesterday and let the debate run aleng through the day 
|} and see where we are when adjournment comes. I really be- 
lieve that practically all of the debate can be closed to-day and 
we can then take the matter up to-morrow and limit further 
debate. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have no desire to press the matier. I 
thought perhaps if we could reach some understanding with 
| reference to those who are desirous of speaking, we could then 
| give notice to everybody as to when the debate would be closed. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will have to put that in the 
form of a request. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimeus consent that until the House takes further action 
the debate shall be equally divided between himself and the 
gentleman from Alabama. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. McSwain], who has a 
request to make. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I can not contribute anything to the issues of this particular 
controversy, but I think it is timely that we should now con- 
sider the sacredness of the judicial office and of the ideals of 
the judicial character, and for that reason I ask permission 
to extend my remarks by including three short extracts from 
the life and services of Sir Matthew Hale, who, 266 years ago, 
was appointed chief justice of the King’s bench ef Great 
Britain, as found in volume 1 of Lives of the Lord Chancellors 
by Lord Campbell. They are very brief. extracts, one con- 
taining only 18 sentences. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Reocoxp in 
the manner indicated. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
in a matter of supreme importance like this I think the Recorp 
should show exactly what transpired here. There should be no 
extension of remarks preceding the vote on the impeachment 
resolution. In that way the Reoorp will show what actually 
transpired and was said before the finai vote. 

In order to preserve the Kecorp for the future, so that stu- 
dents of questions of this kind can see exactly what trans- 
pired, I hope gentlemen will not ask permission to extend their 
remarks. Of course, they can revise their remarks. I hope 
the gentleman frem South Carolina [Mr. McSwain] will with- 
draw his request to extend his remarks. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to modify my re- 
quest, in the interest of the reasoning presented, and ask per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the Rrecorp following the vote 
on the resolution. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I shall not object to that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Seuth Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illincis {[Mr. ARNoLp}. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
district which I represent lies wholly within the eastern judi- 
cial district of Illinois. Before I was elected to this body I 
was engaged in the practice of law for something over 20 
years. My practice, of course, was mostly in the State courts, 
and like most lawyers who practice in a town of about 5,000 
people occasionally we would get into the Federal courts and 
into the bankruptcy courts. 

I practiced in the Federal courts in that district while the 
Hon. Francis M. Wright, the predecessor of George W. English, 
was presiding judge, and after Judge English was appointed. 
I have practiced some in the bankruptey courts both before 
nd after Judge English went on the bench and under Judge 
‘*homas as referee in bankruptcy. 

When I read the report of the charges as to the condition of 
affairs as painted by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch im that dis- 
trict I was amazed—amazed for the reason that my observa- 
tions and my experience in that court were so different from 
the reports that were broadcast by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
that I wondered if those conditions could exist and I be en- 
tirely ignorant of their existence. I determined in my own 
mind that I would not reach a conclusion in the matter until 
| J knew more about it. 

After this House took action at the last Congress providing 
for a subcommittee to go ont and investigate as to facts, I 
determined then that I would wait until that committee had 
reported and then I would go through the evidence very care- 
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fully and reach a conclusion from the evidence submitted to 
us. I have gone through that evidence very carefully. I have 
read every word of it, and I am frank to say to you gentle- 
men that after having gone through this evidence as carefully 
as I could I am of the conviction that there was no miscon- 
duct or corruption in office that warrants impeachment charges. 

Now, I was very much impressed with the words of the 
eloquent gentleman from Missouri {[Mr. Hawes]; and I want 
to say to you gentlemen that I concede second place to no 
nian in my respect for courts and in my desire that our courts 
be kept absolutely pure and undefiled. I believe in an honest 
judiciary; I believe in an incorruptible judiciary. I believe 
that an honest. incorruptible judiciary is essential to the secu- 
rity of the American people. [Applause.] 

But, gentlemen, there is another element that should receive 
our consideration just as essential as purity, and that is the 
question of independence in the judiciary. I have not heard 
that matter mentioned in this debate. But I believe that if 
our judiciary realizes the fact that the House of Representa- 
tives will lend a willing ear to attacks by the newspapers 
or any other agency and will humiliate judges and annoy and 
harrass them by bringing them to the bar of impeachment on 
charges other than willful misconduct, amounting to official 
corruption, shown by substantial proof, and not left to insinua- 
tion and conjecture, courts will be unconsciously swayed from 
their true course of exact justice to all and their independence 
seriously impaired, They would be more inclined to heed popu- 
lar clamor, although it might sway them somewhat from the 
tqie course of justice, if the true course would arouse the 
ire of interests or agencies of the press that could get the ear 
of the legislative branch of government and annoy and harrass 
them by impeachment charges. You can not eliminate the 
human element from judges, and we would not if we could. 

Now, gentlemen, let me call your attention for a few mo- 
ments particularly in answer to the gentleman from Missouri. 
I have a very high regard for the gentleman and his opinion, 
but there is an element that should be taken into consideration 
here, and that is the fact that a newspaper on some account— 
I know not what—became dissatisfied with the action and con- 
duct of George W. English and started out in a merciless attack 
on him and pursued him to the portals of this body. I do not 
think there is anything wrong in the press of the country call- 
ing attention of the public to conditions in the country that 
are not what they ought to be, with a view of having those 
conditions remedied by the proper tribunal, I think that is a 
part of the duty of the public press and commenduble ; but, gen- 
tlemen, in this connection let me call attention to the fact that 
this newspaper goes far beyond that. 

It has assumed the role of prosecutor, and all the agencies at 
its command have been bent in that direction. The committee 
that was appointed to investigate the matter went out to East 
St. Louis to take the testimony. The St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was so greatly interested in this case as prosecutor that at its 
own expense it hired a former United States district attorney 
and paid him, I am informed, $2,500 to prosecute this case. 1 
nm informed it filed with the committee a long list of charges 
and accusations and furnished a corps of reporters, advisers, 
and investigators in an endeavor to discredit Judge English and 
establish the charges made. Not only that, but after this com- 
mittee had reported, after the committee had taken this evi- 
dence, when it was being considered by the subcommittee and 
full Committee on the Judiciary, my friend from Missouri 
seems to take exception that the attorneys for Judge English 
should be permitted to go before that committee te argue the 
case openly before the committee and present Judge English’s 
case. Yet the Post-Dispatch surreptitiously or otherwise pre- 
sented a printed brief and argument to that committee, and no 
complaint on that score is made. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman attribute improper 
motives to the St. Louis Post-Dispatch; and if so, what are 
they? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, every man on this floor must 
draw his own conclusion as to the motives of the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. In my judgment, the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
exceeded the bounds of ordinary newspaper duty when it 
censed to be an informer and became a prosecutor. [Applause.] 
By chance I happened to get hold of that brief. I understand 
that it has been furnished to the members of the committee or 
of the subcommittee. I have read over the brief, and I here 
say to you gentlemhen that this brief teems with inaccuracies 
and misrepresentations of the facts and evidence. So much for 
that. Therefore I do not see why the attorneys for Judge 
English should be censured for presenting Judge English’s side 
of this case before the committee, 
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I understand that that committee went out as a fact-fini- 
ing committee, and if they did go out as a fact-finding eo. 
mittee, it was their duty to get evidence from whatever 
sources they could get it that would throw any information or 
light on the situation. I shall not say anything in this co, 
nection about the failure to call Judge Thomas before tha; 
committee but shall say a little more in connection with ty 
statement of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] as to 
the breakdown of law in that section, and what I state ix 
taken from the record. During Judge English’s time on the 
bench he has had 3,337 criminal cases before him. Judgment 
has been rendered in 2,287 of them. In all those cases thers 
have been but 125 acquittals. One thousand and fifty cases 
were nolled by the district attorney, and the defendants were 
convicted in 2,162 cases. I wonder if it is the men in that 
category who are after Judge English in this case? I call 
further attention to the fact that there were 254 freight-:teal- 
ing cases tried before Judge English, and that of the 254 cases 
of that kind tried there were convictions in 240 cases and 
acquittals in 14. It seems to me from that record that the 
law has been pretty well administered and taken care of in 
that district, and I believe gentlemen will agree with me that 
there are times when it takes a man of “nerve” on the bench 
to protect life and preserve property. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
permit me to ask him a question? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have been a little disappvinted 
that the record contains such meager evidence on the ques- 
tion of character, which I think is very important in a case 
of this sort. I shall ask a question which perhaps the gentie- 
man may not wish to answer. Suppose this matter is trans- 
ferred to the Senate and the gentleman is subpa@naed as a 
witness and questioned as to the general reputation of Judge 
English during his knowledge of him as a citizen and a judge, 
and the general reputation of Mr. Thomas as a lawyer und a 
citizen in the estimation of the people who have known him 
and who have had transactions with him, what wouid the 
gentleman say? 

Mr. ARNOLD. In answer to the gentleman I shall say that 
I answered the question in the beginning of my remarks as 
to Judge English when I said that the reports that came to me 
in the newspapers were so at variance with what my ex- 
perience and observations were when I was before the court 
that I was amazed that a report of that kind should be broad- 
cast. Judge English is a man of determination and excellent 
character. I have never heard the motives of Judge English 
questioned in all of the time that he has been presiding on the 
bench until the time of these charges, The record does not 
show where he has been unduly influenced from any source. 
In further answer to my friend from Virginia, I believe the 
gentleman will agree with me that if Judge English was the 
vile creature he is painted here, complaint would have been 
made by the bar associations of that section of the country, 
and the reputable lawyers of that section of the country 
would have appeared before that subcommittee, revealed the 
conditions if they were bad, and asked that action be taken to 
put him off the bench. [Applause.] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I concede that that would be 
material, but it also seems to me rather interesting why the 
bar association has not been here appearing on behalf of his 
character if it is as the gentleman would have us believe it. 
They do not seem to be appearing in the case on either side. 

Mr. ARNOLD. If the bar associations take the view that 
I take—and I am a member of my local bar association and a 
member of the State bar association, then they will conclude 
that nothing is shown here in this record that would necess!- 
tate any outside defense of Judge English. [Applause.]  1¢ 
is very easy to take a mass of testimony of something over a 
thousand pages, go through it and pick out isolated sections 
of it, and place an interpretation on it that leads to an entirely 
different conclusion than if the entire evidence is considered, 
and we should consider the whole of the evidence. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. There is a part of the question of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore] that the gentleman has not 
answered. What has the gentleman to say in reference to the 
reputation as he knows it of this man Thomas for honesty and 
integrity? - 

Mr. ARNOLD. I have known Judge Thomas since he has 
been a referee in bankruptcy. I have never heard his honor 
or his character questioned or his judicial acts assailed until 
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this haze of insinuations was brought about in this connection. 
1 have looked through this record carefully to see whether or 
not there is‘'any justification for that. Judge Thomas has been 
referee since Judge English was appointed. Gentlemen know 
that a referee's office is directly under the Department of Jus- 
tice and examined by agents of the Department of Justice. 
That office was gone into very carefully by Mr. Mountjoy, an 
examiner under the Department of Justice, on the 19th of 
Ancust, 1924. That is just a short time before this matter 
arose. On page 682 of the record there is a letter from Rush L. 
Tiolland, Assistant Attorney General, to Judge English. The 
obiections made there are merely the formal objections that 
are usually found by examiners as in cases of national-bank 
examiners. After they go through the bank they go back and 
make a few suggestions and send them out for the board of 
directors to go over. . There is nothing wrong shown by that 
letter of JIndge Holland to Judge English, in which he calls 
attention to conditions in the referee's office. Merely some sug- 
gestions. In the report from Mr. Mountjoy to the Department 
of Justice touching the conduct of the referee's office, at page 
GS4 of the record, is to be found the following: 

























matter was argued and gone through with there was only 
about 10 per cent of the original restraining order permitted to 
stand, so if Judge Thomas had the influence over English it is 
claimed it would have been all sustained. That very fact 
shows that Judge Thomas did not exercise any undue influence 
over Judge English any more than any other lawyer. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman stated this was in another 
State. Does the gentleman mean that makes any difference 
in regard to the right to practice in bankruptcy by a referee—— 

Mr. ARNOLD. Strictly speaking I expect not, but I imagine 
this further, that there would not be a lawyer or a referee 
who would ever think about an infraction of the law by gving 
over to a foreign State to help a client in a restraining order 
in a case where no adjudication in bankruptcy had been made. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman permit one more ques- 
tion? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Does not the gentleman think it would have 
some bearing in his judgment to read that part of the evidence 
that shows that Judge Anderson when he returned and took 
charge of that case, he decided the order, when he very severely 
reprimanded Mr. Thomas and ordered him out of the case, 
which was a bankruptcy case? 

Mr. ARNOLD. In answer to that I will say that I do not 
care to make any comments as to Judge Anderson's statements. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. The gentleman mentioned the 
fact that this Indianapolis proceeding was ancillary. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Was the main action a bank- 
ruptcy preceeding originating in Illinois? 

Mr. ARNOLD. No. It originated in Indiana—the bank- 
ruptey case. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. WEAVER. I call the gentieman’'s attention to the fact 
that there was pending an involuntary proceeding in bank- 
rupicy. The proceeding had not been determined, so that it 
was not a bankruptcy proceeding. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I thank the gentleman, Well, I must hasten 
along. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. I wish to ask the gentleman a 
question with respect to the influence that Judge Thomas was 
supposed to wield over Judge English. Could the gentleman 
tell us of other cases in which he appeared as counsel for 
litigants? 

Mr. ARNOLD. During all the time that Judge Fnelish was 
om the bench he, Thomas, had im English’s court 36 cases. In 
those 36 cases 383 were convictions, and the usual and ordinary 
sentences were imposed in the case of other convictions in those 
cases. Of those 36 cases there were 25 pleas of guilty and 
there were 8 jury triais, and of the 8 jury trials there were 2 
acquittals. 

Now, gentlemen, you may take the record—and it is here 
before you—-and you will find out that by comparison of the 
sentences imposed in the cases that Judge Thomas was in and 
in the cases that he was not in the sentences were just as 
severe in the Thomas cases as in the other cases. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that apply to the cases where they 
pleaded guilty? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. The record will show it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman lives in Illinois and per- 
haps can tell us of the attitude of other attorneys there. Can 
you tell us from your personal knowledge of the attitude of 
the bar in Illinois in reference to Judge English’s ability and 
fitness? What do they think about it? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I have not heard any lawyer express him- 
self as saying that he thought English was guilty from what 
he individually knew about it. They did not know what this 
evidence would show, and they were in the same attitude I was, 
that if Judge English were corrupt he should be impeached, 
and I will vote to impeach him just as quickly as I would vote 
to impeach any other man. [Applause.} The lawyers out 
there, so far as I know, would require proof that he is corrupt 
before they would condemn him. 


All the work is done that can be done as soon as the papers come 
to him. Meetings are held promptly. Adjudications are made and 
notices sent out at once. Sometimes county trustees delay the work 
for a while. He has efficient clerks, who send out notices promptly. 
Trustees’ accounts are checked up through Mr. Oscar Hooker, the chief 
clerk, who is a practical accountant. Dividends are declared promptly, 
and final meetings are always held in all cases and upon proper notice. 


Now let me call attention further; on page 687 you will 
find what is said about Mr. Hooker, chief clerk of the referee’s 
office, and other commendatory remarks. I will not take time 
to read it, but simply call it to your attention. Now then, as 
to what the agents of the Department of Justice think about 
Judge Thomas. On page 688 it says: 


JIndge Thomas is universally allowed to be a man of abtlity, and 
since he has been referee he has not practiced as attorney and counselor 
at law in bankruptcy proceedings. He has not purchased, directly or 
indirectly, any property of an estate in bankruptcy, nor was he guilty 
of any other acts of impropriety or any violation of law in connection 
with the discbarge of his official duties; nor, as far as I know, is there 
any evidence of collusion among referee, trustees, and attorneys. He 
has published two pamphlets for attorneys and trustees in bankruptcy, 
and these pamphlets seem to have real merit. 


If that is the judgment of the officials of Government after 
having thoroughly examined his office in detail, it ought to 
satisfy the House. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will. 

Mr. DOMINICK. In connection with the report which has 
been read in which the examiner said that he had not appeared 
in bankruptcy court, is it not a fact that the record in this 
case shows, and it is uncontradicted, that Judge Thomas was 
appointed or at least did appear as an attorney in a bank- 
ruptey case before Judge Anderson in Indianapolis? Is it not 
a fact? 

Mr. ARNOLD. It is not a fact. Here is the situation. It 
is true in part only, and I will explain the matter if the 
gentleman will permit. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will be glad for the gentleman to state 
wherein my statement of the record is incorrect. 

Mr. ARNOLD. All right. This was not a bankruptcy pro- 
ceeding to which the gentleman refers. It was a proceeding 
before Judge Anderson in Indianapolis, Ind., entirely out of the 
jurisdiction of Illinois. An ancillary proceeding for the pur- 
pose of enjoining certain parties from disposing of assets pend- 
ing an involuntary petition in bankruptcy. Understand, there 
had been no adjudication in bankruptcy in this case, and an 
ancillary proceeding was pending to restrain the waste of as- 
sets. A restraining order bad been issued, and the question 
was on modification of the restraining order. Judge Thomas 
was employed, went to Indianapolis, and assisted in resisting 
modification of the order. Now, then, let me state further than 
that. Judge English—it has been ¢harged here that Judge 
Thomas used undue influence and authority over the court, and 
I know what is in the minds of some gentlemen. They are 
going to jump at the conclusien without any justification, in 
my judgment, that Thomas was employed in this case for the 
purpose of getting some undue advantage through his supposed 
relations with Judge English, who had been called down to 
Indianapolis by Judge Anderson to hear that particular ques- 
tion. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. In a moment. A great many lawyers were 
engaged. Let me call your attention to this fact that after the 
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Now, gentlemen, let me call your attention particularly to 
article 2 in the articles of impeachment. In article 2 they 


set forth that Judge English, for the purpose of building 
up a bankruptcy ring and for the purpose of placing Thomas 
in a position where he could exploit litigants in his court 
for the benefit of Thomas and English and Thomas’s friends 
aud English’s friends and relatives, changed the rules of | 


court that were then in effect in that district as to the author- 
ity of the referee in bankruptcy. Let me call your attention 
to the fact—and you will find the two rules of court, the 
old and the new, set out on page 3 in the statement of facts 
the majority report—if you will examine that report, you 
will tind there is only this difference: Judge English in the 
order substituted provided that all matters of application for 





receivership in bankruptcy cases be referred generally to the 
referee; in other words, he made a standing order 


nuthor- 
izing the referee in bankruptcy to appoint receivers when it was | 
necessary for the preservation of the estate. 

Under the order as it was, when a petition for the appoint- 
ment of a receiver in bankruptey was presented to the court 
the court had the right and authority—and usually did, if not 
always—simply refer the matter to the referee pro forma. 
Now they say, because this order was made that would apply 
in all cases, without a special order in each case, Judge English 
intended thereby to prefer Judge Thomas and make possible 
the building up of a bankruptcy ring. 

Ah, gentlemen, let me call your attention to this fact—let us 
see what the bankruptcy law says. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
moment ? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I prefer not to yield, but I will yield. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Do I understand you to say that this is the 
only change wrought by the rule? 

Mr. ARNOLD. That is not the only change wrought by the 
rule, but I propose to show here before I get through that 
the bankrupicy law does confer upon the referee all the au- 
thority that Judge English gave him in the order complained 
about. This is the fact of the matter. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Did the bankruptcy law confer on the court 
the power to say to Judge Thomas that he could establish a 
very large office and office force, and if in a particular case, 
if there was not money enough to pay the costs, they could 
assess those costs on all-the other bankruptcy cases that came 
within his jurisdiction? Is that the authority of law of the 
United States? 

Mr. ARNOLD. If I had time I could show that all the 
authority that is vested in courts of bankruptcy with three ex- 
ceptions is vested by the law in referees in bankruptcy, and 
that those three are these: A referee has not the right to 
adjudicate a petition; a referee has not the right to confirm a 
composition; a referee has not the right to grant discharges. 
And outside of those three things the referee may do whatever 
a court of bankruptcy may do. Let me prove it to you, I 
do not find the reference in my notes, but I can find it for you 
in the bankruptey act, Let us go to section 38 of the bank- 
ruptey act, covering jurisdiction of referees. Now, gentlemen, 
this is an important part in this connection, for this reason: 
The majority of the committee here has made the charge that 
as a basis for a bankruptcy ring Judge English substituted one 
order for another and thereby Thomas and his confederates 
were permitted to profit unduly. Upon that foundation is their 
superstructure of all the alleged wrongdoing and the charges 
that they hurl against Judge English colluding with Thomas in 
bankruptey matters in article 2. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. Quite a few of us here would like to hear what 
the gentleman says particularly at this point, but there is so 
much buzzing going on all around that we can not hear it. 

Mr. ARNOLD. It is my position and contention, gentlemen, 
that if the foundation crumbles away in this charge in the 
second article of impeachment, then there is nothing upon 
which to base their additional charges in the second article 
of impeachment; and I will go further and say this, that if the 
committee that formulated these articles of impeachment, in 
their judgment of the law and the conditions and the facts in 
the case, were so fallible as to erect a superstructure that must 
topple over by reason of the crumbling of the foundation, 
then we have the right to assume that their judgment is 
equally as fallible in other articles of impeachment assigned 
and to call upon them to bring strict proof before the House 
to establish the merits of the charges. 

The gentleman from Missouri made the plea that we vote to 
sustain the committee. I am willing to sustain the committee 
when it is right, but I do not intend that any committee or any 











| out of the applications of bankrupts for compositions or discharges. 
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man shall do my thinking for me or reach my conclusions 
[Applause. ] 

I am going to show you, gentlemen, that the law is just as 
broad as the order which Judge English made, and that Tho»): 
had the authority complained of without the order of Judy 
English. I will refer to the jurisdiction of referees in tho 
bankruptey act, section 38. They are empowered to— 

(4) Verform such part of the duties, except as to questions ari 


Marci 3] 


4 
are by this act conferred on courts of bankruptcy and as shalj } 
prescribed by rules or orders of the courts of bankruptcy of thei; 


respective districts. 


Now, then, that gives the referees as much authority as 
courts of bankruptcy have. Let us go back and see what 
thority courts of bankruptcy have. 
to— 


au- 
Among others, section », 


(3) Appoint receivers or marshals Upon application of parties jn 
interest; in case the court shall find it absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of the estate to take charge of the property of bank 
rupts after the filing of the petition and until it is dismissed or the 
trustee is qualified. 


Further notice: 


(5) Authorize the business of bankrupts to be conducted for limited 
periods by receivers, marshals, or trustees, if necessary, in the jost 
interest of the estates, and allow such officers additional compensation 
for such services as provided in section 48 of this act. 


Now, gentlemen, by that you will see that a referee has as 
much authority, except in the three instances I have men- 
tioned, as a court of bankruptcy itself, and the power to law- 
fully do the things Thomas did under the English order by 
courts of bankruptcy is not questioned. 

Now, let us turn to section 22 of the bankruptcy act: 


After a person has been adjudged a bankrupt the judge may cause 
the trustee to proceed with the administration of the estate or refer it 
generally to the referee or specially with only limited authority to act 
in the premises or to consider and report upon specified issues. 


There is the authority of the court to refer a case to the 
referee either generally or specially, and because Judge 
English entered an order referring this case to the referee in 
his court generally you say it was done for the purpose of 
committing wrongs and permitting wrongs to be committed in 
the referee’s court. 

Now, gentlemen, let me say this to you: If the authority 
that Judge English conferred upon Thomas by that order was 
no greater than the authority that Thomas had under the 
general law, then there is no foundation for the specifications 
in article 2, and this House should ignore them. I further 
submit that if the judgment of the committee was so fallible 
on that proposition, we may assume that the judgment of the 
committee may likewise be fallible on other specifications. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Does the gentleman know 
whether the practice that was followed by Judge English and 
the referee prevails in any other jurisdiction in the United 
States? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will say to the gentleman that it does. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Can the gentleman state where 
it does prevail? 

Mr. ARNOLD. No; I can not say where it does prevail. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It was rather novel to me, and 
that is the reason I asked the question. 

Mr. ARNOLD. But how does custom enter into this when 
we have positive law? That is the thing I can not understand. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. To this extent: It does seem 
to me there is still a question as to the right of the judge to 
authorize a referee to maintain that expense and to carry 0) 
that sort of a general establishment and to charge it up to the 
various estates, and the question of custom would enter into it 
as to whether it is a proper interpretation of the law. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Now, gentlemen, I must hasten along; but 
let me call your attention a little further to this proposition in 
eonnection with this matter. You will observe that the 
referee has all the authority that courts of bankruptcy may 
have, and in addition to that such authority as may be con- 
ferred upon courts of bankruptcy by orders of bankruptcy. 
Let me call your attention to General Order 35 of the Supreme 
Court of the United States: 


The compensation of referees prescribed by the act shall be in full 
compensation for all services performed by them under the act or 
under these general orders, but shall not include expenses necessarily 
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incurred by them {fn publishing or mailing notices, In traveling 
testimony 


, or in 
in the 
and allowed by special order 


tuating or other expenses necessarily incurred 


rmance of their duties under the act 
e judge. 
cnt 


in which the fees of the clerk, referee, and trustee are 


juired by the act te be paid by a debtor before filing his petit 


In any 
ion 
» adjudged a bankrupt, the judge, at any 


order 


time during the pendency 


proceeding in bankruptcy, may those fees to be paid out 


estate. 


there you have it, and the authority vested in Thomas by 
Judge English was not any breader than Thomas had under 
the law. 

Mr. NEWTON 


of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield fur- 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. 
estate.” It not put all of the estate into one lump fund 
anid then take money from one estate to meet 
in another 

Mr. ARNOLD. It is the universal practice in courts of 
hankruptey to make a certain overhead charge for expenses, 
oflice rent where it is necessary, clerk lire, stationery, notices, 
and things that 
the estates fairly and equitably. That has been recognized 
in the general practice of our bankruptcy courts since they 
were instituted. 

Now, gentlemen, I would like to discuss that matter a little 
longer with you, but I want to take some time in discussing 
the proposition laid out in article 4 of the articles of impeach- 


does 


ol 


ment. It is charged that Judge English designated certain 
banks in which he was interested as depositories for bank- 


ruptey funds. Take the case of the Coulterville bank, the first- 
mentioned in that article. That bank 
depository on June 14, 1918. Judge English became the owner 
of 21 shares out of a possible 250. The report of the examiners, 
both the Mountjoy report and the Zimmerman report, which 
were made about the time Thomas resigned, show that the 
deposits in this bank were no greater proportionately than the 
deposits in any other bank, taking into consideration the capital 
and surplus, 

I want to call your attention further to this fact, that every 
bank that 


sufficient bond, and no estate and no man ever lost a dollar 


kind, and apportion that expense among | 
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| committed an 


The expression there is “the | 


the deficiency | 
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as it was not to be used in the closing of the estate for some 
time on account of prolonged litigation, the court ordered that 
those funds should be invested in Liberty bonds, and they were 
invested in Liberty bonds and the interest on the Liberty bonds 
was accounted for by the master in chancery in those cases to 
the estate; and yet it is said that because he ordered that 
$100,000 be deposited in the Centralia bank, in which he had 
some minor interest—he had 12 shares of 1,000, which 
would be 1.2 per cent. It is argued that iuse he had 1.2 
per cent of the stock of the Centralia bank and ordered this 
$100,000 placed there and invested in Liberty bonds, he has 
impeachable offense, because he had some slight 


bank. 


out 


bec 


interest in the 


Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman permit an inter- 
ruption there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I also understand from the reeord 


that those bonds were purchased at about 80 cents on the dollar 


and, of course, subsequently advanced to par, and the estate got 
the benetit. 


Mr. ARNOLD. Yes: the estate reaped the benefit of that. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is it not also true that those funds when 


they were deposited in these banks and remained as deposits 
drew no interest in behalf of the bankruptcy estate? 

Mr. ARNOLD. That is true 

Mr. BARKLEY. And by investing them itn Liberty bonds 
that enabled the estate to collect interest which they would not 


| have collected otherwise? 


was designated as a | 


Mr. ARNOLD. Yes: but this case involving the $100,000 was 
a receivership case and not a bankruptcy case. 
I want to call your attention to the fact that in all the banks 


| that were designated as depositories and in which bankruptcy 


was designated as a depository gave a good and | 


through the making of any of these deposits in the designated | 


depositories. But it is claimed that because Judge 
had twenty-one two-hundred-and-fiftieths of the stock of this 
bank and designated it as a depository he should be impeached. 
Gentlemen, you will not find any place in this record where 
Judge English prefited unduly by designating this bank as a 
depository. 

Now, what is the situation as to the Merchants State Bank 
of Centralia? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
in this bank, was there any loss to the bankruptcy funds in any 
way? 

Mr. ARNOLD. None in this bank or in any other bank. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Was there anything unusual 
about it except that he was a stockholder in the bank? 

Mr. ARNOLD. 
only charge they make here. I believe probably somebody in 
the bank was related to him in some way or related to Thomas; 
I do not know just how it was. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr, ARNOLD. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. My understanding is there was no in- 
terest paid to the bankruptcy estates. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. They do not pay such interest. 

Mr. ARNOLD. That is not paid anywhere. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the interest was paid to English’s 
son. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will come to that later. I will show what 


the situation was there if I can only get enough time to get 
to it. 

Now, the second assignment is with respect to the $100,000 in 
the Merchants State Bank of Centralia. Gentlemen, let me call 
your attention to the fact that this $100,000 consisted of funds 
from the case known as the Southern Traction case and was 
not a bankruptcy case. That was a receivership case. There 
was a foreclosure of a mortgage. The property was sold and 
& great amount of money had been realized from the sale of the 
property. A certain portion of that money was to be deposited 


in the Belleville bank and in the Centralia bank, and inasmuch 
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Absolutely nothing unusual, and that is the | 


English | 


ty depositing bankruptcy funds | 





money was placed no interest was paid to the estate and it is 
not customary throughout the country for a bank to pay in- 
terest on bankruptcy funds. I think this disposes of that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. RAGON. I would like the gentleman to yield for a ques- 
tion right there if he will. 

Mr. ARNOLD. All right. 

Mr. RAGON. As I understand it, Judge Thomas and Judge 
English both live in East St. Louis? 

Mr. ARNOLD. They do now. 

Mr. RAGON. One of the gentlemen charged here yesterday 
that approximately $40,000 had been borrowed by these two 
men from this bank, which had a capital of only $100,000. That 
is a rather amazing loan. If the gentleman can contribute any- 
thing toward clearing that up, if that is the fact, 1 would like 
to hear it. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Judge English borrowed $10,000 from the 
Centralia bank with which to buy a home in Fast St. Louis. 
The money was used for that purpose. Judge English’s wife 
signed the note at the Centralia bank along with Judge English. 
The title to the property was in Judge English’s wife's name. 
There was some other money borrowed by Judge Pnglish from 
the Centralia bank, amounting in all to something like $17,000. 
But let me call your attention further to the fact that in addi- 
tion to the personal security of Judge English and his wife, they 
required Judge English to take out an insurance policy, so 
that the face of that policy payable at death would be for the 
use of the bank in liquidating this indebtedness. That is the 
situation with respect to that matter. 

As to the amount of money he had borrowed from that bank, 
that is a matter between the bank and Judge English. What 
right have we to question the bank in extending credit to Judge 
English? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Illinois has expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman from 
Illinois 30 minutes additional. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAGON. I grant you that is entirely personal as between 
Judge English and the bank, but I want to know why it is a 
man would go from East St. Louis to Centralia to negotiate 
such a loan. Did he formerly live at Centralia? 


The time of the gentleman from 


Mr. ARNOLD. Judge English was raised in Hamilton 
County. He practiced law down there. He went to the legis- 


lature from that part of the country. Along about 1911 or 1912 
he moved to Centralia. He became interested in this bank and 
bought some stock in the bank. 

Mr. RAGON. That was before he was judge? 

Mr. ARNOLD. That was before he was judge. Then when 
he was appointed tax attorney in the Internal Revenue Bureau 
he sold that stock and came to Washington, Now, under- 
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stand, he wes living In Centralia and connected with that bank 
before he came to Washington as tax attorney. After be went 
back he repurchased that 12 shares of stock. They were all his 
friends. He was on the board of directors there for a time. 

They knew his honor and his integrity; they knew that he 
was a Federal jadge; they knew what his salary was; they 
knew that he would hold that position during life or good 
behavior; and I submit to you, gentlemen, that it was good 
credit risk to loan that amount of money with the collateral 
that was put up with it. 

Mr. NEWVJON of Minnesota, 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Is the gentleman sure about 
the life-imsurahce policy being put up as security? I had an 
impression tht it was made payable to the widow. 

Mr. ARNOLD. It was put up as security for this note. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. It seems to be that that is 
rather important, 

Mr. ARNOLD. At any rate, the bank officials testified that 
they had the insurance policy as security for the loan, but in 
what form it was put up I do not know. A, 

Mr. BROWNING, Will the gentleman state whether that 
loun was ever paid? , 

Mr. ARNOLD. Not long ago the heme was sold in St. Louis, 
and the money he obtained from the sale went te the Bank of 
Centralia and paid that indebtedness. He had a little bank 
stock, and he sold that and got the money and paid off the 
vest of his indebtedness, and to-day Judge English stands as a 
min witheut a dollar's worth of property and without a roof 
to cover his head. Talk about corruption! And yet they insist 
that be onght te be impeached because he did his duty as he 
saw it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Certainly. 

Mr. CRISP. The gentleman from Illinois is very familiar 
with the record, and I have not had a chance to read ii, 
although I have read seme of it. I would like for him to teil 
the House if there is any evidence that brings knowledge home 
of Judge Wnglish that his sen was receiving 3 per cent interest 
on bankruptcy deposits of this bank. 

Mr. RAGON. Before the gentleman gets to that there is 
another question I desire to prepeund in connection with this 
matter he has been discussing. The gentleman has made a 
good explanation of Judge English’s action as to the loan from 
the bank of Centralia. How was it that Mr. Thomas was 
able to negotiate all these loans up there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. These fellows were all from southern IIli- 
nois, Hamilten County; they were friends and some migrated 
up as far as Centralia. They had business connections to- 
gether and some went up as far as East St. Louis. They knew 
each ether from boyhood days. Men do business with men 
that they know generally, not with men they do not know. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. ARNOLD. I will 
Mr. BOWLING. . The record shows that Thomas put up 


collateral for every cent he borrowed, and, in addition, if the 
bank loaned Thomas money without any 
knowledge on the part of Bnglish, how can English be called 
upon te answer for what the bank did with Themas? 

Mr. ARNOLD. That was Thomas’s personal matter; and if 
he borrowed and put up collateral to satisfy the banks, why 
should Judge English be held responsible for the relation be- 
tween Thomas and the bank? 

Mr. RAGON. I am propounding these questions for infor- 
mation. An intimate relation is charged here between the two 
men, and, if I understand it, both of them lived in Bast St. 
Louis. I can understand why they secured a loan in Bast St. 
Louis; but if Thomas lived in Kast St. Louis, why did he not 
go to a bank in East St. Louis instead of going te Centralia? 
Did he ever live in Centralia; did he have any business con- 
nections there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I do not think he lived there, but these people 
up there were his friends. He had had business relations with 
them, and that is the reasen he would go te Centralia to get 
credit by putting up collateral. 

it is charged here in this record that it was a great crime 
for Judge English to borrow money at 5 per cent, and there- 
fore he ought to be impeached because he did borrow money 
at 5 per cent of a bank that he had a littl stock in, and a 
bank that had been designated a depository and had on deposit 
some bankruptey funds. Let me call your attention to the fact 
that 5 per cent is the legal rate of interest in Illinois. Why 
magnify the fact that there is something crooked because a 
man borrowed money at a legal rate ef interest? Of course, 
it may be 6 per cent or It may be 7 per cent by express contract, 
but there is nothing wrong in a bank loaning to an old friend 


investigation or | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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of theirs where the security was absolntely ample ; there was no 
crime in borrowing money at 5 per cent. 

Mr. BOWLING. If the gentleman will yield, In connection 
with the loan of the bank to Thomas, on page 856 of No. 2 of 
the hearings, I would like to read the testimony of Mr. Veach - 


Mr. Veacu. After Doctor Richardson became president of the Mer. 
chants State Bank, in their discussion between them, Doctor Richard- 
son disclosed the fact to George W. English that C. B, Thomas owed 
the Merchants State Bank directly, and as we considered it, indirectly, 
$20,000. Judge English blew up when he found that. It made him 
sore. He said, “ The loan is not safe, and you ought not to make it, 
and he must pay it. If he does not, I will sell my stock and cance} 
it as depository and get out of the bank.” 


" 
*) 


As a result he was pressed by the bank and paid it, 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. What time did that happen? 

Mr. ARNOLD. That happened before the impeachment pro- 
ceedings ; I do not know just when, When Judge English found 
out that the bank had extended credit to Thomas to that ex- 
tent, he objected to it, and as a result of that the bank called 
Thomas's loan. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. HOLADAY. The question was asked about Judge 
Thomas borrowing this money at the bank. Previous to his 
appointment as referee he was county judge, and lived in one 
of those towns down there. I do not know whether it was the 
county in which this town is located or not. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. AYRES. We are not so much interested in what Judze 
Thomas did. We would like to have the gentleman answer the 
question in respect to Judge English. 

Mr. ARNOLD. It is charged here that Judge English cor- 
ruptly arranged with the Union Trust Co. of East St. Louis, 
whereby the bank was to employ his son in some capacity in 
the bank and pay to his son 3 per cent interest on bankruptcy 
deposits. I say that any man who reads the evidence with an 
open and clear mind must reach the conclusion that the evidence 
does not sustain the charge. What are the facts? We havea 
man named Ackerman, a man who had known Judge English for 
quite a while. He was waiking down the street with Judge 
English ene day. Judge English’s boy was out of a job. Judge 
English asked Ackerman if he knew where his boy might get 
connection in a bank. He told him that the boy had been in 
the Riggs National Bank in Washington for some time and 
that after that he had gone to the University of Illinois and 
had taken a special course in commerce and banking; that he 
had some other experience as a banker and he would like to see 
his boy get a place where he could develop into a banker. 
After walking down the street a little while Ackerman and 
Judge English parted and Judge English said to Ackerman, 
“Come down to my chambers some time and we will talk it 
over.” He went down there and they did talk it over. What 
was the result? I have it here on pages 591 and 592 of the 
record. I shall not take the time to read it to you, but will 
direct your attention to it without reading it. You will find 
there that Judge English teld Ackerman that he was anxious 
that his boy should get connected up in some way with a 
bank. Ackerman proposed to the judge that he increase the 
bankruptcy deposit in the bank of the Union Trust Co. Who 
was Ackerman? Ackerman was a solicitor for the Union 
Trust Co. He was not a bank official, but was a solicitor of 
new accounts and a bond salesman. The thing that was upper- 
most in Ackerman’s mind, of course, was to get additional de- 
posits for the Union Trust Co. 

At this time and for a long time prior thereto the Union 
Trust Co. had been designated as a depository and at that time 
had funds of the bankruptcy court in its possession and had 
had quite a large amount for some time. Judge English said 
what was the natural thing to say, that he expected there 
would be an increase in the bankruptcy deposits because he was 
considering having but one depository in East St. Louis. He 
said that the bank was manned by capable officials, had a good 
capital and surplus, and naturally, Mr. Speaker, if there should 
be but one depository, the bankruptcy funds would increase. 
Let me tell you why he was going to have but one depository. 
The Drovers National Bank, which was the other deposiivry, 
was in failing circumstances. It had been noised about East 
St. Louis for a year or more that the bank was in danger of 
insolvency. Judge English knew it, and perhaps knew that it 
would be only a question of time until that bank would no 
longer be a depository. Within three months after Judge Ens- 
lish had this conversation with Ackerman in his office that 
bank did go. It was taken over by the Comptroller General 
and it never has opened its doors since that time. The bavk- 
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ruptey funds did begin to climb in the Unton Trust Co., and 
why should they not begin to climb? There was but one de- 
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pository then. The evidence in this record is uncontradicted 
‘hat there was not a transfer from the Drovers National Bank 
to the Union Trust Co. after that except one. That is the | 
nncontradicted evidence, and the increase in the deposits there 
was due to the fact that the moneys of the new estates, as 


they would come in, were deposited in the Union Trust Co. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I shall be glad to answer any question the 
eentlieman has to ask after I get through. Ackerman took 


the mutter up with the bank as to the employment of Farris | 


English. Judge English specifically told Ackerman that he 
must understand that this boy, if he went into that bank, 
was not going with the understanding that the bankruptcy 


funds would be increased, and that evidence is uncontradicted. 
Ackerman took the matter up with the bank officials. The 
bank officials thought the matter over and decided that they 
would employ Farris English and told Ackerman to tell the 
boy to come down and they would talk it over with him. He 
went down and they talked the matter over and he was em- 
ployed by Mr. Schlafly, an official of the bank, at a salary of 
$150 a month, with the understanding that his salary should 
be increased a little later on. Farris English thought that 
his knowledge and experience in the banking business was such 
that he should demand more money than that. He did not like 
the idea of being put on a book job. He wanted an official 
job in the running of the bank. Farris English went in there 
and for a period of 14 months after he went into that bank 
not a penny was paid on bankruptcy deposits. The time 
finally came when Farris English thought that he ought to 
have more money. He was raised to $200 a month, and still 
was dissatisfied. He wanted more money 
they pay him more money, but the hands of the bank were 
tied. They could not pay him more money, because to do so 
would be to prefer him over some other employees and that 
would disorganize the office force. 

Ile became very insistent when they told him they could not 
pay any more money. Finally he told them that he could 
not possibly live on the salary he was getting, and he would 
have to get out and get some more money. Now I am not jus- 
tifying what Farris English did in this matter or what the 


bank did, but there were some extenuating circumstances as | 


far as the boy was concerned. He was married, he had a wife, 
he had one child. Another child was born or about to be born, 
and his expenses were very heavy: a great amount of sickness 
in his family. He could not possibly meet his bills on the sal- 
ary he was getting. He thought he ought to receive more 
money and could earn more money outside of the bank, and the 
bank officials then got together and talked among themselves 
and arrived at a decision to pay Farris English 3 per cent in- 
terest on bankruptcy funds with the understanding that Farris 
English was to be transferred to bond salesman and as solicitor 
for new accounts. Now I want to call attention to this fact, 
gentlemen. They say to you that there was corruption on the 
part of Judge English, that he had in mind collecting interest 
on bankruptcy funds when he made an effort to get his boy 
into that bank. If that were true, would Judge English have 
permitted that condition to run along for 14 months after the 
boy began employment in the Union Trust Co. and not a penny 
paid on bankruptcy deposits during that time? Payment of 
interest would have begun when Farris began to work if it was 
prestranged. It absolutely controverts the finely wrought out 
scheme to convict this man on suspicion and conjecture, 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of New York also rose. 

Mr. ARNOLD. In a moment. 
further. 
posits, 3 per cent, began on the Ist of April, 1924, and while 
he remained in the employ of the bank, in addition to getting 
his $200 a month salary, he got 3 per cent interest on the bank- 
ruptcey fund as long as he stayed there, which was until the 
3ist day of December, 1924, when he resigned, and after that 
time no interest was paid on bankruptcy funds. He stepped 
down and out, severed his relations, and that was the end of it 
and the end of interest on the funds. Now I call attention to 
this fact: 

The committee has sought in every way possible—and I think 
they wére justified in doing it—to show in some way that Judge 
English had knowledge of this fact. The record in this case, 
gentlemen—and I say it on my reputation as a lawyer and a 
Member of this Honse—the evidence in this case absolutely 
Shows that Judge English knew nothing about that arrangement 
until after the boy had quit his employment, some two or three 
weeks after that. The matter caine up in some way and the 


and insisted that | 


| 


| 


That is the fact about it. 
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boy told his father about it, and his father asked him what he 
did that for. And the boy said he did it because he needed the 
money. The boy said he concealed the matter from his father 
because he knew if his father knew it he would stop it at once. 
That is the record in the case. Every bank official examined 
on that proposition tell you in their testimony that Judge Eng- 
lish knew nothing about the arrangement as far as they knew. 
Judge English says he knew noth- 


| ing about it until his son came and told him about it, and his 





Now let me supplement this | 
The first check Farris English got on bankrupt de- | 


son further testifies that he did not tell Judge Thomas about 
it, and the officials of the bank testified—vyou will find it in the 
record—that they went to Judge Thomas before that in an effort 
to build up the deposits of the bank and offered to pay Judge 
Thomas 3 per cent interest on bankruptcy funds, and Judge 
Thomas told them that he did not accept interest bank- 
ruptey funds; that is was not right, and he refused it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He suggested a job as counsel? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Suppose he did. Is it a crime to try to get 
a job? I have been in that position myself. What is wrong 
if his employment by the bank would not interfere with his 
business? Why should not he take it? 

Mr. KINCHELOR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. ~How much did this boy supplement his 
salary by reason of drawing 3 per cent interest on these de- 
posits? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Around $300 a month. 

Mr. CRISP. Low many months? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Nine months, amounting to $2,700, all told. 

Mr. CRISP. The record I read confirms exactly what the 
gentleman has said. Did any witness testify in this record 
that Judge English had knowledge of his son receiving interest 
on these bankruptcy funds? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Absolutely no witnesses testified to that fact. 
On the contrary, they testified he did not know it. You have 
positive evidence he did not know it; and now, because a man 
in the beginning attempted to show a little fatherly interest 
in his son by assisting him in getting a position, it is sought to 
crucify him on the cross of impeachment. It is sought to 
brand him in infamy and write against his record a stain 
that can never be effaced. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I will. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Some of you gentlemen have 
made such a gallant defense of Judge English that I am begin- 
ning to doubt I am with the committee. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I never have been, I will say to the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. And anyway there is nothing to 
me very exciting about any of these charges except the judge's 
connection with Thomas. Would the gentleman be willing to 
suspend judgment on this case until the Committee on the 
Judiciary can examine Thomas and get his evidence? 

Mr. ARNOLD. There is no question but that the committee 
ought to have called Judge Thomas in this case to give what 
light he could to clear up any suspicious circumstances that 
night linger there; and if Judge English is guilty of fraud and 
corruption and guilty of misconduct in office of an impeachable 
nature, he ought not to stain the judicial ermine by continuance 
on the bench. From the evidence on which the committee asks 
us to vote impeachment charges I must vote against it. It is 
the dictate of my best judgment. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOF. Can the gentleman tell us whether there 
is any reason why he was not called? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Some members of the committee suggested 
that he be called, and others objected, and as the result Thomas 
was not called. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. He sat in the committee? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes; he sat in the committee all the time, 
nearly, and the committee not only did not call him but said in 
the record that they did not want to call him. And now they 
are bringing in a record before this House seeking to take 
advantage of discrepancies that might have been dissipated if 
they had called Judge Thomas. They are asking us to act in 
the dark and to destroy Judge English on suspicion and in- 
sinuations wholly lacking the dignity of substantial proof of 
impeachable charges. My sense of fair play repels the idea. 
[ Applause. ] 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield for another question? 

Mr. ARNOLD. Yes. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Mlinois 
hes again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I yield 45 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. Hexsry }. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. LemiBacn). 
man from Maine is recognized for 45 minutes, 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, it 
is a serious and solemn thing to impeach a judge of the Fed- 
eral court of the United States. I do not know how you feel, 
but L do know something of how the great majority of our com- 
mittee feel. I want this thing settled. For a year I have been 
oppressed by it, aud | have bad the Mea that I might find some 
way to excuse this judge and let him go. Since I have been 
in this Congress there have been before my committee two 
impeachmeuts. I am pleased to say that I joined in reports 
exonerating these men, among them a judge of the Federal 
court, 

I want to give you the view this afternoon of 18 men out of 
23. L want you to read their names in the list of the Judiciary 
Committee and say if they are men of standing in their pro- 
fession as lawyers and men whose judgment you will take. 

Mr. REID ef Hlinois, Mx. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HERSHY. No: not now. 

Mr. RELD of Lilinois. Whe is on trial? 

Mr. HERSEY. Not Thomas, nor the Judiciary Committee, 
nor any of the Representatives of Tinois. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. It is Judge English. 

Mr. HERSEY. He is not on trial. It is simply a question 
of whether there is evidence enough in this case to send it 
en to the Senate. We ean not try Hnglish or condemn him. 

I want to call yeur attention right here—ineluding the gen- 
tleman from Illincis—to the minority report in this case, 
where it says: 


The gentle- 


Liaving dissented from the majority view, we feel it our duty to 
outline te our colleagues some reasons for not joining in the majority 
report. The evidence in the case is voluminous, covering nearly 1,000 
printed pages, and necessarily all the Members of the House will not 
bhuve the time or opportunity to study this evidence and judge of its 
probative character and foree. 


We will not have time to diseuss it. That is true. I want 
to call your attention to some of the evidence in this case, 
concerning Which, if you sit down with your conscience and 
slecp nights, and say “The judge ought to go free,” all right; 
but I want you to do that intelligently. 

‘there came into this House in the fall of 1924 charges 
ageinst George W. English, presented by the gentleman from 
Missouri, who talked here this afternoon [Mr. Hawgs]. They 
were charges made by the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, a great 
newspaper; and I want to say here and now that in following 
this evidence for a whole year I have been convinced that the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch spoke the truth, and nothing but the 
truth. There was a committee appointed from this House on 
January 28, 1925. That committee was a committee of investi- 
gation, because Congress was about to expire. That committee 
was composed of the following: 

W. D. Boies, Lowa, chairman; OCnarres A. CHRISTOPHERSON, 
of South Dakota; myself; Bart C. Micnensr, of Michigan; 
Hatton W. Sumners, of Texas; Jonn N. Tittman, of Arkan- 
sus; and Roya H. Wetter, of New York. While some of you 
gentiemen spent your time at home or at the seashore, we 
sweltered in the heat of East St. Louis and Centralia. 

One year ago yesterday this committee was in St. Louis and 
Kast St. Louis on this investigation. What did we find at 
St. Louis? I want you to keep it in your mind what we found 
when we got there. We had no lawyers. We had no agents to 
investigate this case and present evidence. We went into the 
Federal court room on the morning, a year ago yesterday, and 
we found there three of the most distinguished lawyers of East 
St.-Louis and a distinguished lawyer of Danville, IIL, the home 
of Uncle Joe Cannon. Sitting behind those lawyers was Judge 
Wnglish. They hed three months in which to prepare the case 
and defend him against the charges which have been brought on 
this floor. They had every chance to call witnesses and make 
their defense. 

1 want to say as to those attorneys, distinguished men, great 
lawyers, for Judge Pnelish, that they never thought it neces- 
sary to do anything that has been done here in this Congress 
for Judge English, to make the pleas for the defense that have 
been attempted to be made here, to try to exclude things that 
have been attempted to be excluded here. We investigated the 
case according to the record, and I am going to stay with the 
record. We said: 

Where ure the witnesses? Who defends the case that we are about to 
hear? 
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We were there as a court, not as prosecutors. 
Hawes, who made the charges: 


You and the Post-Dispatch get together and come into court in t)< 
morning with your witnesses. We are not prosecutors. We will ec: 
ine those witnesses and the evidence you present or we will go home. 


They got together and overnight telegraphed up country. as 
they call it, and brought in a lawyer. He asked for a litt|, 
recess in order that he might go out and consult the first wi- 
ness. That recess was granted, and we were then given a list 
of witnesses, as furnished by Mr. Hawes and the Post-Dispatch, 
and we sent out our summons for the witnesses they wanted to 
appear. Then, gentlemen, this unfortunate situation arose, 
The evidence went in, as you might say, in a helter-skelter way. 
You know—and I direct this to the gentleman from Illinois 
[Mr. Reip] as a lawyer—that if you put your case in in a 
logical way things are very much better for your case. That 
is especially true if you know your witnesses, know what they 
are going to testify to, and you put your case in in a logical way. 
But what did they do? They put their first witness on as 
to one point; then the next witness on some other point, and 
the next day on some other point, and for 10 days the evidence 
went in in that way. So it is no wonder that men come into 
this House, this court, and say, “ We can not understand this 
case by reading it from the record.” The committee did not 
understand it then. However, when the evidence went in we 
did our best to get all of the facts out of the witnesses and 
get all of the facts that’ were given to us. After spending 10 
days in that procedure we went home, and the result of those 
10 days appears in this first volume of evidence. It covers the 
testimony of 55 witmesses and covers six years of Judge Hug- 
lish upon the bench. Then on July 10 and 11 new evidence was 
presented to us, and we went out to Centralia, St. Louis, and 
East St. Louis for the purpose of examining the affairs of the 
Merchants State Bank of Centralia. We spent two days 
there. That appears in the second edition of the evidence. 

That was not all. Last fall, before Congress met, every 
member of the subcommittee received from the attorneys of 
Judge English a brief of 50 printed pages covering the law and 
the evidence in the case. 

Was that all? On December 1 of last year, when Congress 
was about to meet, we held hearings on some more new evi- 
dence, and at those hearings the defendant, Judge English, 
and his counsel appeared. That went into anether pamphiet 
of evidence. 

Was that all? We held a meeting of our subcommittce after 
Congress met and went over the evidenee thoroughly. Then 
we presented a unanimous report, signed by those who heard 
the whole case. The report was as follows: 


Said special committee having inquired into the official conduct of 
the ‘said George W. English, beg leave to report that in their opin- 
ion, based upon the testimony taken, the said George W. English, 
United States judge of the eastern district of the State of Plinois, bas 
been guilty of acts which in contemplation of the Constitution of the 
United States are high crimes and misdemeanors requiring the interpo- 
sition of the constitutional powers of the House of Representatives of 
the United States. 

Dated this 19th day of December, A. D. 1925. 

Wms. BD. Bores. 

Kart C. MIcrEner. 

Cras, A, CHRISTOPHERSON., 
Ira G. Hersey. 

Joun N. TinemMan. 
Hatrron W. ScMNers. 


That report was sent by the Speaker to the full Judiciary 
Committee of 23. What happened next? On January 12 there 
appeared before our committee Judge English and his three 
attorneys. They spent two days in arguing that case on the 
law and the evidence, and that made a volume of 118 pages 
more. 

I want to say to you gentlemen that when this case goes to 
the Senate there is nothing new that Judge English can fur- 
nish in his defense. He has answered every charge here and 
his attorneys have done the same thing. The case has been 
fully tried, as far as he is concerned, and it has never been 
tried by anybody who is a prosecutor. 

Gentlemen, this evidence has not been hastily considered. 
The full committee of 28 spent over a week in executive session. 
We shut the doors, and we argued the whole matter. The 
full committee heard the subcommittee. Every member had 
the right and privilege of giving his views to the full committee 
and arguing every point in the case. After that full argu- 
ment 18 men out of the 23 voted out the articles of impeach- 
ment which are now before you. 

There has been something said during the course of this 
debate about the law; some have said that there was no 


We said to Mr. 


la 
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* English is not guilty of any high 
Let us settle that right here 
is that is applicable to this class 


eomi iitted: fhat Jude: 
under the Censtitnt 
d ascertain what the law 


f ¢ ws, 


ne 


rimes 4, 


t will read from Tiinds’ Precedents. The law seems to be 
settled that in the meaning of the Constitution a judge 
may be impeached for offenses and official misconduct that 


ere not indictable. Upon this point the decisions of the courts 
ind the precedents of Cengress have been collated. 
Then he goes on to say: 


In each of the only two cases of impeachment tried by the Senate 
{ which a conviction resulted, the defendant was found guilty 
of offenses not indictable either at common law or under any Federal 
statute, and in almost every case brought offenses were charged in the 
icles of impeachment which were not indictable under any Federal 
tute, and in several cases they were such as constituted neither 
a statutory nor a common-law crime. The impeachability of the 
Yenses charged in the articles was, in most cases, not denied. In one 


however, counsel for the defendant insisted that impeachment 
would not He for but an indictable offense, but after exhaustive 
rgument on both sides this defense was practically abandoned. The 
_ then. seem to establish that impeachment is not a mere mode of 
for the punishment indictable crimes; that the phrase 
“high crimes and misdemeanors” is to be taken not In its common 
luw but in its broader parliamentary sense and is to be interpreted 
in the light of parliamentary usage; that in this sense it Inciudes not 
ouly crimes for which an indictment may be brought, but grave political 
oTenses, corruptions, maladministration, or neglect of duty involving 
moral turpitude, arbitrary and oppressive conduct, and even gross 
improprieties by judges and high officers of state, although such offenses 
be not of a character to render the offender liable to an indictment 
either at common law or under any statute. Additional weight 1s 
added to this interpretation of the Constitution by the opinion of emi- 
nent writers on constitutional and parliamenary law and by the fact 
that some of the most distinguished members of the convention that 
framed it have thus interpreted it. 


Mr. KINCHELOE. 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. KINCHELOE. I want to get the gentleman's idea about 
this, because it has been running through my mind since this 
first started. We all know the function of a grand jury, either 
Federal or State, and that is what we are here. We know 
they are justified in returning an indictment against a de- 
fendant if they have reasonable grounds to believe from the 
evidence—and reasonable grounds only—that there has been 
an offense committed. In view of the precedents, which I know 
the gentleman bas exanyined, is that the same attitude this 
House should take; er should we, before we vote for the im- 
peachment, have to be convinced that this man, from the evi- 
dence, has been proven guilty beyond a reasonable doubt? 

Mr. HERSEY. Let me give you the rule. 

Mr. KINCHELOR. That is what I want. 

Mr. HERSEY. The rule is not that you must find him guilty 
beyond all reasonable doubt in this House or even in the Sen- 
ate. There should be a preponderance of evidence which satis- 
fies you, just as in a civil case, because this is a semicriminal 
and not wholly a criminal case. If you are satisfied by a pre- 
ponderance of evidence which satisfies your mind that the 
Senate would convict upon these charges when presented to 
the Senate, which has the power to try them, then it is your 
duty under your oath to send them on to that body. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield just there? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Would it not be the duty of a Member of 
the House to vote to send this case on even though there was 
a doubt in his mind as to whether or not the Senate would 
conviet? 

Mr. HERSEY. I do not want to say that. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I mean if the Member was honestly in 
doubt as to the outcome. 

Mr. HERSEY. How a man reading this evidence and care- 
fully considering the evidence as well as the law can have 
any doubt I can not understand. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. ‘The gentleman has already stated that 
it is impossible for seme Members of the House to have 
studied all the evidence in this case, and I find myself in 
doubt as to whether this man is guilty of high crimes and mis- 
demeaners or not. 

Mr. HERSEY. Then, its not the gentleman willing to take 
the opinion ef the majority of the committee that has studied 
this matter? 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Of course I am, and I am going to do so 
unless I am convinced this man is not guilty. 

Mr. HERSEY. Gentlemen, let me hastily give you a state- 
ment of the facts from the record, and do not interrupt me, 
please, unless I am stating something fhat is not the fact, 


any 


cas 


e 
procedure O4 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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English, United States district uige o he 
eastern district of Llinvis is 69 years old, is married, has a 
wife and four sons In November, 1891, he was admitted to 
the State bar of Lilir ois, vl few years later he wa ra 
mitted to the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Titinoi Me had a very limited practi 
in the State courts and very little, if in the distri 
courts of the United Stat when he ! t practice of his 
professic n. 

In July, 1914, through the political iinen of Charles B 
Thomas, of Past St. Louis, Il., he obtained a situation in the 
United States Tre isury Dep riment at Was! inet mm, 1) C.. a 
a salary of about £3.000 per verar. Hle was not permitted to 
appear in cases in the Federal courts. Those were taken care 
of by the Department of Justice. His work was largely 


clerical and added nothing to his knowledge 
practice. 
He remained in 


of Federal law or 


this de 


partment at Washington four years 

and dtring that time had no experience or practice in the 
Federal courts. 

rhrough the influence and work of his old friend Thomas, 


who, in the meantime, had become quite a politician, he was 
appointed by President Wilson United States district judge 
for the eastern district of IVinois to fill a vacancy caused by 
the death of the late Judge Francis Wricht. 

On May 9, 1918, he qualified as judge and entered upon his 


duties in that district. The eastern district of Illinois is a 
great commercial section of the State. It has many large 
cities and runs north from East St. Louis very nearly to 
Chicago. 


Opposite to the great city of St. Louis and across the Missis- 
sippi River within this district is the city of East St. Louis, 
and within a dozen years it has risen from a small town to 
about 100,000 inhabitants. The termini of the Big Four Rail- 
road and 11 other railroads, a wonderful manufacturing city, 
with great corporations and commercial interests, 

In the Federal courts this district has a strong and learned 
bar, great lawyers who are proud of their profession and 
jealous of its rights, perogatives, and standing. 

As to the qualifications of Judge English for a Federal jude- 
ship at the time of his appointment, I call your attention te 
pages 648-649 of the record. On cross-examination I asked the 
judge the following questions: 


Mr. Hersey. From the time that you began to practice in the United 
States conrt up to the time you went to Washington, how extensive 
was your practice in the United States court? 

Judge Encuisn. I had a very limited practice; very limited. 

Mr. Hersey. Civil and criminal, both? 

Judge Enetisu. Yes. Cairo was the nearest point, 36 miles from 
my home, and there is only a small amount of business ever transacted 
by the United States court at Cairo. 

Mr. Hersey. It was a small practice in the United States court? 

Judge ENGiisu. Very small, indeed; yes. I recall now only one 
important law case—or civil cnse, as you call it—with which I was 
ever connected, and then I was only employed specially. 

Mr. Hersey. Then you went to Washington and stayed four yenrs? 

Judge Enciisn,. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersey. From 1914 to 1918? 

Judge Ewoirsn. Practically four years. 
New York from January until April. 

Mr. Hersuy. You were engaged in the Internal Revenue Department? 

Judge ENG isn. Yes. 

Mr. Hensry. And, of course, during that time you did not practice 
much tn the Federal courts? 

Judge Exortsn. No. I was not permitted to appear in those cases, 
because the Department of Justice always took care of them. 

Mr. Ilersey. And while you were at Washington you were appointed 
to the bench? 

Judge Enctutsn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersty. So from the time you were admitted the Federal 
court bar, Judge, you had had practically no practice in that court up 
to the time you became judge? 

Judce Excriisn. A very limited amount, as I say, although I became 
quite conversant with the procedure in the Federal conrt. 

Mr. Hirnsry. So you came to the bench without any long experience 
as a trial lawyer in the Federal courts? 

Judge Encumu. That is true. 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. 
for a question? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. That is very interesting, 
but is that the question before us? I ask for information, not 
being an attorney. 

Mr. HERSEY. 


Well, I was Im the city of 


to 


Will the gentleman yield 


I can see what is in the gentleman's mind. 


I want to show the connection with something that eccura 
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further on, and T want to ask this question: How could a 
lawyer with practically no knowledge of Federal law or pro- 
cedure, not having ever practiced to any extent in the Federal 
court, receive the appointment of Federal judge for the east- 
ern district of Illinois? 

Now, thaf question is going to be answered——— 


Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. It seems to me that ques- 
tion might very well have been raised at the time of the 
appointment, but I did not know that question was before 


us at this time. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Could that have unconsciously 
iniluenced the gentleman's opinion against him? 

Mr. HERSEY. No, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Because the gentleman became 


convinced he, perhaps, did not possess the qualifications proper 
for the office. 


Mr. HERSEY. Let me state here that I am giving the 
Tiouse the benefit of an investigation. I want you to get a 


picture of Judge English and I want you to keep that picture 
in mind. The only way I can present this picture to you is to 
show that he stood there appointed to a position for which he 
was unfit by his education and practice. It is not anything 
against him, and I do not say it Is anything against him. 

Now, how did he come to be appointed? When the attorney 
for Judge English, Mr. Campbell, was before us a few days 
ago, In the course of his argument Mr. Campbell said, and I 
quote this from the record: 

Mr. 
neighboring 


CAMPBELL. Judge Thomas 
countries, Hamilton and Johnson counties, in southern 
a great many years. They had been the closest kind 
personal and political triends. And in Judge English’s campaign 
legislature, back 15 or 20 years ago, or along in that neigh- 
borheod, they were in the same senatorial district. Judge Thomas had 
a great political friend in carrying Hamilton County for Judge 
Knglish when he was a candidate for the legislature. 


and Judge English had lived in 


Illinois, for 
of 
for the 


been 


luring the campaigns for the position for Federal judge, which 
lasted for a year and a half before the appointing authorities could 
determine it In our district, Judge Thomas had been untiring in his 


labors for the appointment of Judge English. 

kind of personal and political friend. 

They continued that friendship, I am frank to say to you, at Bast 
Louis, 


Ile had been the closest 


Si 


It was a most unfortunate appointment made in the stress 
of the World War. Here stands Judge English, a lawyer 
totally unfitted by education, training, or experience for that 
great office. Here is his campaign manager, Thomas, a shrewd 
politician whose efforts for a year and a half—Campbell said— 
had been untiring in behalf of the judge. Thomas could say, 
“1 own the judge for I made him,” 

Judge English when he entered upon his duties had not only 
put himself under great obligations to Thomas but he had, as 
a judge, laid upon him a great task for which by education, 
training, and experience he was wholly unfitted. If honest, 
courteous, dignified, just, and with due regard for the rights 
of others and the importance of his judicial position, he might 
have become a great judge and have had at this time the re- 
spect and confidence of the bar and of the people of his 
district. 

He has been United States district judge for six years up 
to the time charges were filed against him, which are now 
being investigated. Let us follow him through these six years 
on the Federal bench and see if there is anything in his oili- 
cial acts and conduct that demands his impeachment. 

The charge in article 1 is as follows: 

That the George W. English, having been nominated by the 
resident of the United States, confirmed by the Senate of the United 
States, duly qualified and commissioned, and while acting as the 
district judge for the eastern district of Illinois, did on divers and 
various oceasions so abuse the powers of his high office that he is 
hereby charged with tyranny and oppression, whereby he has brought 
the administration of justice in said district in the court of which he 
is judge into disrepute and by his tyrannous and oppressive course of 
conduct is guilty of misbehavior falling under the constitutional provi- 
sion as ground for impeachment and removal from office. 


sald 


The first thing we come to in this connection is the disbar- 
ment of Thomas W. Webb, and I have just a word to say 
about that in passing. I have not the time to argue it. I 
want you to get in your minds the fact that Judge English 
himself spoke very highly of Webb and his attorneys in every 
argument they made to us, spoke of Webb as a man of char- 
acter. Let us see what the record says about Webb: 

In the summer of 1922 Thomas W. Webb was an attorney at 
law residing in Kast St. Louis, where he had lived for 22 
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years. He was an attorney of ability, experience, and chnr- 
acter. He had practiced law 31 years, been a member of the 


bar of the United States District Court of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of lilinois for 20 years and a member of the bar of the 
circuit court of appeals. He had an extensive practice in a}l 
these courts, both civil and criminal. 

Returning from Belleville, the county seat of St. Clair County, 
where he had been trying a case, he was informed by his 
office dt East St. Louis that there was a man in jail at East 
St. Louis that wanted to see him. He went down to interview 
the chief of police and found a man there by the name of 
John Gardner. He had been tried by Judge English for some 
alleged offense and had been discharged because there was no 
evidence to convict him, and the only process the chief of 
police had to hold him in jail was a telegram from the chief 
of police of Chicago that he was wanted there, and so forth. 
There was no warrant against him and no legal process of any 
kind. Acting as his attorney, Webb applied for a writ of 
habeas corpus to the city court at East St. Louis, which had 
jurisdiction. Webb notified the State’s attorney and had him 
present in court to represent the State. 

The judge of the city court, after hearing the case, decided 
that the prisoner could not be held upon this telegram, and 
there being nothing else against him he was discharged. Some- 
time later Attorney Webb received from the clerk of Judge 
English notice that on a certain day he should appear before 
Judge English to show cause why he should not be held in 
contempt of court. Attorney Webb took with him Bruce A. 
Campbell, a distinguished lawyer, of East St. Louis, and to- 
gether they went before Judge English. There was a large 
attendance in the court room, both attorneys and the public; 
the court was in session with English upon the bench. When 
English saw Webb he said: 


“Mr. Webb, will you come forward to the bar?” Webb went for- 
ward to the bar, and then Judge English said, “Mr. Webb, no doubt 
you received a letter from the clerk of this court requesting your ap- 
pearance here on this occasion?’ Webb said, “I did, your honor.” 
English said, “I resorted to that method of getting you here rather 
than to have the marshal bring you here, and to that extent save 
you embarrassment. You will be disbarred from further practice in 
this court until you have filed with the clerk of this court a written 
statement of your connection with the so-called ‘ Dressed-up Jolmny 
Gardner matter.’"” 


He further said: 

You may take all the time you want in preparing that statement. 
T want it in detail and I want it under oath. I suggest that you go 
back somewhere by yourself and meditate upon the long number of 
years and months of time in which you have expended your efforts 
and energies to bring you to the position you now oceupy in this court 
and in the State courts as one of the best lawyers there is, and see if 
you can square your conduct in all these years as such prominent 
attorney with your conduct in the Johnny Gardner matter; and I 
repeat, you may take all the time you want to do that. 


Webb being much humiliated in court before the people and 
his friends of the bar, said: 


Your honor, may I say something. 


Judge English leaned forward upon the bench and with em- 
phasis said: 
I do not know whether you may or not. What is it you want 


to say? 


Webb paused a moment and thinking it over, said, “ Nothing, 
and later after another pause he said, “I will file the statement 
immediately with you,” and he did. 

About six weeks after that he received a letter from the 
clerk of Judge English’s court, stating that he had been rein- 
stated to practice law in that court. In the meantime Webb 
had lost much business and many clients, and was exposed to 
humiliation by being disbarred and expelled from the court as 
a member of the bar. 

What had Webb done that he should be disbarred? He went 
before the judge of the city court and had a prisoner released 
under a writ of habeas corpus. All the prisoner was being 
held on was a telegram which Judge English says he got from 
Chicago, he thinks, asking him to hold the prisoner for some- 
thing else. He attempted to hold him two days under that 
telegram after he had been found not guilty. Then he sent 
his marshal down to the jail to bring him up to his court, 
Judge English says and his attorney says, to have him dis- 
charged. Do not get that out of your mind. All he was going 
to do was to send for Dressed-up Johnny, bring him up to his 
court, and discharge him. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. HERSEY. There had been nothing further received 
from Chicago or anywhere else, 


” 
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Mr. REID of TWinofs. Is there anything in the record to 
chow he was not going to turn him over to the officers who 
had come to apprehend him? 

Mr. HERSEY. I will read you from the statement of Judge 
English’s own attorney, Mr. Campbell, made before us: 

In a couple of days, nobody having appeared, Judge English sent for 
Dressed-up Johnny to discharge him. 


I am quoting from the record. 
record at all. 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman yield? 
him out inside of 24 hours? 

Mr. HERSEY. I do not know. I did not figure the time. 

Mr. MILLS. I think the record will show. 

Mr. HERSEY. This record says in a couple of days. 

Mr. MILLS. The judge sent for him in 48 hours, but he 
was gone because Webb had got him out on a habeas corpus. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the gentleman will yield, my recollee- 
tion is, and it is uncontradicted, that Webb stated that he had 
been out of the city and he was sent for to look after this 
prisoner four or five days after he had been placed there. 

Mr. HERSEY. That does not amount to anything. Do not | 
be fooled by anything of this kind. There was a man in jail. | 
Webb got him out by habeas corpus. He went to the district | 
attorney and asked him if he had anything against him, and | 
he said no. He asked the jailer if there was anything against | 
him, and he said no, he did not know why he was there. He 
had been discharged from Judge English’s court and was in the 
custody of the chief of police of East St. Louis; then Webb got 
him out on habeas corpus. 

} 
| 
} 
| 
| 


I am not going outside of the 


Did not Webb get 





Judge English was angry because Webb got the prisoner out 
before he, Judge English, had an opportunity to discharge him. 
Was that anything to disbar a man for? They were both after 
the same thing—-Webb was for discharging, and Judge English 
was also after him to discharge him. What does it matter | 
that Webb got ahead of him? Webb did not know anything | 
about it. Now, do not get this mixed up. I will read from | 
Campbell's argument a little further. This is Campbell's argn- 
ment before our committee. You will find it on page 17 of the | 
argument. Now listen, gentlemen. ‘This is from Campbell, | 
Hneglish’s attorney. He says: 





There is nothing within the strict line of the duty of a lawyer that 


can be said against Mr. Webb's action in suing out the writ of habeas 
corpus, 


Nobody ever claimed until they got on the floor of the House | 
that there was anything wrong in the conduct of Webb except | 
Judge English himself. His was not even a flimsy excuse for 
this act of Judge English. There is no explanation except 
that of a weak, selfish, tyrannical judge, who does not recog- 
nize the rights of a member of the bar; who, “clothed in a 
little brief authority,” says he was my prisoner, and no one had 
a right to discharge him but me. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I think it is quite important, in 
view of what the gentleman from New York has said, to have 
the facts brought out. As to the statement that this man was 
discharged in 24 hours on a habeas corpus, the testimony is 
on page 45, and it is uncontradicted, where he says: 


We have in custody a man by the name of Gardner, who had been 
tried three or four days before that in the Federal court by Judge 
Fnglish and had been discharged by Judge English because the eri- 
dence did not warrant a conviction. 


Mr. HERSEY. That is right. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Does the gentleman from Maine mind 
telling the House whether Judge English had issued an order 
discharging the prisoner from custody or not? 

Mr. HERSEY. No; Judge English had found him not 
guilty in the ease. 

Mr. RELD of Illinois. Not from custody? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He had no jurisdiction over him. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes he had. 

Mr. HERSEY. In two days nobody having appeared Judge 
English sent for Dressed-up Johnny to discharge him. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Then he had not been discharged 
before from eustody ? 

ve HERSEY. Judge English testified that he was found not 
guilty. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


CT 
ee 


He was not discharged from custody, 


but discharged from that case? 
Mr. HERSEY. 

Way. 

iets REID of Illinois. That is substance and not tech- 

nicality, 


The gentleman can put it technically in that 





| his name had been put back on the roll. 
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Mr. MONTAGUE. 
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Will the genticman yleld? 


Mr. HERSEY. I will. 
Mr. MONTAGUE. I want to suggest to my colleague—t 
do not know what the practice is in all jurisdictions, but I 


suggest to the gentleman that this 
was tried for a post-office offense in Judge English’s court 
which had Federal jurisdiction. He was acquitted. Judge 
English simply remanded him to jail to await a telegram or a 


man Dressed-up Johnny 


response to a teiegram asking that he be held not for a Fed- 


eral offense but for a State offense. He was in jail in pursu- 
ance of no commitment, no mittimus, no legal paper, warrant, 
or authority, simply a mere ipsi dixit of Judge English. That 
may be the practice in Illinois, but it is not in the bulk of the 
States of this Union. [Applause.] I submit further that it is 
not only not the practice in the bulk of the States of this 
Union but it is oppressive tyranny to hold people without a 
mittimus without legal authority. 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Oh, do not let us spend so much time on 
this. There is one fact that has not been brought out 


yet, 
For a hundred years the courts of the United States have 
decided, the supreme court in almost every State of the Union, 
that no lawyer can be disbarred or suspended without a hear- 
ing on charges filed against him, and I have a lot of cases 
here that I would like to cite. Put that alongside of the other. 
Judge English not only had no right to suspend or dishbar him 
at that time, and I am speaking of the Webb case. It is said 
that he was honest about the matter. If he was honest about 


| the matter, when Webb had filed his answer to these charges 
|; and he said six weeks after, “I reinstate you,” 


what would 

How did he do it? Did le do it like a judge 
No; he told the clerk to send him a notice that 
Should he not have 
said to Webb, “ You are a distinguished lawyer; I made an 
error in disbarring you in public; I disgraced vou and humili- 
ated you and wonld not even give you a chance to answer, and 
I want you to overlook this in me in making that error.” That 
standing by itself might be explained, but yeu can not do it 
when a few days afterwards something else happened, and that 
is the disbarment of Karch. That all goes to show a course of 
conduct in this judge which we claim condemns him. Some of 
you gentlemen have been arguing about a little incident here 
and there, taken out of its connection, and you say that that 
of itself does not amount to much, but put all these together 
until you get 28 different charges against this judge's conduct, 
and then see what you think about it. 

I would like to stop here and defend the character of an 
attorney who has been charged on the floor of this House with 
being a convict and who had no chance to protect himself, 
What do you think of a defense that is driven to such des- 
peration that it would come before this body and outside of 
the record attempt to ruin the character of a man that Judge 
Snglish himself restored to practice at the bar, and that the 
great bar of the State of Ilinois has no charges against? 
Would they not have made them in St. Louis before our com- 
mittee if Judge English had anything to show that this man 
was not a proper person to practice law? He discharged 
Karch, and you know it was for only one reason, and that was 
that Karch disputed with him as to whether the statute was 
constitutional when the Clayton Act gave these men who were 
dragged into court the right of trial by jury. He went to the 
representatives of the railroads and said that this was the last 
time that he would ever grant a jury trial to the strikers, 
That is the only reason that he disbarred Karch, and all this 
other stuff is nonsense. It is no defense here at all. He dis- 
barred Karch and told him to get out of his court and to stay 
out. Have you any idea at all about a judge who will break 
a law yesterday and then to-day? Does that mean anything 
to you? 

I think it is proper right here now to quote from the highest 
court in the land, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
19 Wallace, 405, in the matter of Ex parte Robinson. Robin- 
son was disbarred. That is a leading case and has never been 
overruled. The judge of a district court summoned an attor- 
ney to show cause why he should not be punished for con- 
tempt of court. He had done a good many things that perhaps 
put him in contempt. He appeared before the judge. The 
judge ordered him to answer in writing to these things under 
the rule. Robinson replied that he would not answer to any- 
thing. In his defense the judge said that the attorney in his 
response and in his tone and manner was angry, disrespectful, 
and defiant of the court, and the court thereupon ordered the 
clerk to strike his name from the roll of attorneys and the 
marshal te remove him from the bar. That is a stronger case 


he have done? 
should do it? 
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than the ease of Karch. The attorney took that up to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and Mr. Justice Field, an 
honored judge of the Supreme Court, whose memory every 
lawyer respects, said this: 

Refore a’ judgment disbarring an attorney is rendered he should 
bave notice of the grounds of the complaint against him and ample 
opportunity of explanation In his defense. This is a rule of natural 


justice and should be equally followed when proceedings are taken to 
deprive him of his right to practice a profession as when they are 
taken to reach his real or personal property, And such bas been the 


peneral, if not the uniform, practice of the courts of this country and 
of England. There may be cases undoubtedly of such gross and out- 
rageous conduct in open court on the part of the attorney as to justify 
very summary proceedings for his suspension or removal from office, 
but even then he should be heard before he is condemned. The prin- 
ciple that there must be a citation before hearing, and hearing or 
opportunity of being heard before judgment, is essential to the security 
of all private rights. Without its observance no one would be safe 
from oppression wherever power may be lodged. 


Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. For a brief question. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I just wanted to know if the committee 
was going to pursne the rule to impeach all these other Fed- 
eral judges who strike lawyers from the roll. 

Mr. HERSEY. f think we will try one case at a time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Maine has expired. 

Mr. GRAIIAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes more to the 
gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. ITERSEY. I[ know what to take up—the second charge 
of tyrannical, oppressive, and improper conduct of Judge Eng- 
lish in the unlawful disbarment of Charles A. Karch. 

Charles A. Karch is a well-known attorney of Kast St. Louis 
and bas lived there since September 1, 1913. He is 50 years 
of age and has been a practicing attorney since October, 1899. 
Ile is not only a member of the State bar of Illinois, but also a 
member of the District Court of the United States for the 
Eastern District of Illinois, and was three times a member of 
the Illinois Legislature. He was United States attorney for 
the eastern district of Illinois, apponted by President Wilson, 
and ufter retirement as United States attorney he practiced 
law chiefly in the United States courts for the eastern district 
of Ulinois. He had established a large practice in the district 
courts. Tle appeared in more criminal cases than any other 
lawyer at that bar. He had also been admitted to the Circuit 
Court of Appeals for the Seventh District in September, 1914, 
and had uppeared in that court in 13 or 14 different cases. 
He is a man of the highest character and reputation. Up to 
the time of his disbarment he was very high standing among 
the members of the bar and the people of Illinois and Missourt. 

In July, 1922, there was a strike of railroad shopmen, which 
was principally confined to Chicago and vicinity. A United 
States district judge at Chicago issued an injunction against 
the striking shopmen, and Judge English himself had issued 
some kind of an injunction, whether with or without any au- 
thority we do not know. 

Prior to August 15, 1922, many strikers were cited before 
Judge English for contempt of his injunctions and Karch 
represented in their defense the organization of railroad shop- 
men as their attorney. It was his duty to appear when they 
were arrested and look after their rights in court. For some 
weeks prior to August 15, 1922, Karch had appeared before 
Judge English almost daily, representing these alleged viola- 
tors of law as shopmen charged with violating some injunc- 
tion. In these several cases the plea of not guilty was usually 
entered and a written motion for a trial by jury, and that in 
the meantime they might give bail until a time was set for trial 
by the court providing a jury. 

Ii was about August 13, 1922, that Judge English, on appli- 
cation of Kareh for a jury trial and bail, said to Karch, “I 
doubt whether these men are entitled to a jury trial under the 
Clayton Act.” 

Judge Edward C. Kramer, now one of the counsel for Judge 
English, was present in court and indicated to Judge English 
that in his opinion they, these respondents, were entitled to 
trial by jury under the Clayton Act. The judge was very 
angry, but entered the order as requested by Karch at that 
time. 

On August 14, the next day, he called Karch and other coun- 
sel engaged in the defense of these men into his private cham- 
bers. Some of these lawyers called in with Karch were rail- 
road attorneys representing the railroads and asking for in- 
junctions. When they had been seated in his chambers Judge 
Cnglish said in substance that he had been granting jury trials 
to these men, but that he would probably change his attitude 
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very shortly; that he was of the opinion that the Clayton Act 
was unconstitutional so far as it provided for jury trials for 
these men, and that some day when a sleek-looking walking 
delegate came before him charged with contempt he would ruje 
and give his reasons for holding that the Clayton Act was 
unconstitutional. 

He further said that these applications for a jury trial came 
with very bad grace, in his Judgment; that they tended to clog 
the courts and were more or less an evidence of lack of cunf{i- 
dence on the part of the judges. Karch retired from this 
conference. 

The next day, August 15, 1922, Karch again appeared before 
Judge English representing defendants Hooper and Miller, of 
Mattoon, Ill. They were charged in a criminal information 
with having violated the injunctions issued on behalf of cer- 
tain railroads. They were arraigned and plead not guilty, and 
Karch filed a written motion asking for a jury trial in their 
behalf, and that in the meantime they be admitted to bail. 
These motions set out statements of fact which, upon their face, 
put the defendants within the strict letter and spirit of the 
Clayton Act, which provided for jury trials. English entered 
the order for trial and bail, and then said, in substance: 


This is the last time I will honor counsel's request for a jury trial, 
I have repeatedly informed counsel, from the bench and tn chambers, 
that these applications for jury trial came with bad grace, and that 
the court felt that any lawyer that would ask for jury trials intended 
deliberately to insult the court; that no ethical lawyer would do it. 


William Moran, of Mattoon, I11., an attorney, was associated 
with Karch in the defense of these men, and after this speech 
from the bench Karch and Moran seated themselves in the 
court room. Judge Kramer began to read to the court an 
original bill in equity which he had just filed asking for 
another injunction in behalf of some railroad. Judge Eng- 
lish exhibited anger and with red face pounded his desk and 
asked Judge Kramer to suspend, Judge English then ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Karch and Mr. Moran, in substance, as 
follows: 

There are two attorneys in this court room who have completed the 
work they were required to do in this court for the day, and their 


presence is no longer desired. Counsel has a habit of tantilizing the 
court— 


And addressing Kareh he said: 


Hie had repeatedly demanded jury trials when he knew that the court 
did not care to extend them or allow them, and I now command these 


attorneys—I mean you, Mr. Karch—to get out of this court room and 
stay out, 


Mr. Moran immediately withdrew from the court, and Kareh 
said, addressing the court: 


Your honor, I believe I am within my rights to remain. 


Judge English then turned to the United States marshal 
and said: 


I order you to take Mr. Karch out of this court room, 


The marshal took Karch by the arm and led him out of the 
room. When they reached the door of the court room leading 
into the general hallway, English in a loud voice suid to 
Karch, in substance: 


Now you are without this court room, and again I say to you to stay 
out, and from this day hence, whenever and wherever I meet you, we 
will meet as man to man. I know what kind of a man you are. I 
have observed your performances here. I am a man of affairs, I know 
how to meet men like you and situations such as this one, 


Kareh said: 

Why don’t you do it now? 

Onglish then said: 

Mr. Marshal, bring this man back before the bar of the court. 


Karch was brought back to the bar, and English said in sub- 
stance: 


Karch, I am on to you; I know all about the crooked business you 
have been doing, and I hereby disbar you from practicing in this court. 
Mr. Clerk, you will enter a formal order striking the name of Charles 


A. Karch from the rolls of attorneys whom are permitted to practice 
in this court. 


He then ordered the marshal to take Karch outside the court 
room; the order of disbarment was entered, and Karch was 
disbarred. 

Karch, thus being deprived of his practice before the court as 2 
means of support for himself and family, set about to get rein- 
stated, and to do so he appealed to Judge Thomas, the referee 
in bankruptcy, whom he knew to be a great friend of Judge 
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English and could get favors where nobody else could. Thomas 
promised he would intercede, but so far as Karch knows he did 
nothing. After this Karch wrote personal letters to the judge 
appealing to him to retract, and also sent to the judge his 
counsel, Judge Chester H. Krum, but all this proved of no 





effect. In his letters to the judge, Karch recalled the incident 
and appealed to the judge to give him a public hearing or 


inform him in what way he was in contempt of court; and it 
the judge could point out to him any act of discourtesy or un- 
ethical practice or improper conduct of which he was not con- 
he would apologize to him in open court or privately or 
make any amends that Judge English would suggest. He 
received no reply. 

Judge Thomas informed Karch that he was going at the 
matter wrong: that he ought to file in Judge English’s court a 
formal application for reinstatement, asking for a rescission of 
the order. Kareh thereupon filed a pleading or document of 
that character with the clerk in Judge English’s court and 
mailed Judge English a copy, but he received no reply. This 
was mm August. In October or November of that year English 
wrote a note to Karch to come to his office. Karch came in 
person, and English said to him in substance: 


SCLOUS, 


I want to talk to you about your application for reinstatement that 
von have filed. That is not the proper way to proceed; to slap some- 
thing on the files here. There ought to be a method evolved by which 
you are to be tried on this application and by which the facts would Be 
investtza ted. 

Kareh said: 

Well, 1 will subscribe to any system that you suggest. 

English said: ; 

I can not be the counsel, witness, and the judge at the same time. 
You ought te know better than that, but I have a way out. I will 
appoint a committee of lawyers of high standing, reputable lawyers in 


the city of East St. Louis, and I will refer the matter to them. I will 
inform them of a thing or two I think they ought to know. 


And without consulting Karch he thereupon appointed Judge 
Kk. ¢. Kramer, now one of Judge English’s counsel; Judge 
Thomas, his friend: and Samuel W. Baxter, an attorney of East 
St. Louis. as the third man. 

Judge English then said: 


I know what this committee is going to do. It will be like the 
Duteh judge’s verdict, who was willing to hear all the evidence but 
will finally decide in favor of the plaintiff. 


The committee took the matter under consideration, and in 
about four or five weeks the committee made a report exoner- 
ating Karch and recommending his reinstatement, and this 
report was adopted by the committee and delivered to Judge 
Thomas to be delivered to Judge English. 

Judge English thereupon wrote a letter to the committee 
discharging them from making any report and taking the 
position that he would not be bound by their findings. Karch 
thereupon prepared a petition addressed to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Cirenit at Chicago 
for a writ of mandamus requiring Judge English to reinstate 
him as a member of the bar, upon which no action was taken. 

After consulting with his counsel, Karch was satisfied that 
the cireuit court had no jurisdiction but that he should apply 
direct to the Supreme Court of the United States. Judge Eng- 
lish indicated to counsel for Karch that he, Judge English, 
did not want this matter taken to the Supreme Court and 
that if Karch would dismiss his petition in the circuit court 
and not take the matter to the Supreme Court he would rein- 
state him. 

Karch dismissed his petition, and 10 days afterwards he 
was reinstated as a member of the bar by English. 

At the time of the reinstatement of Karch Judge English 
said that while he would reinstate him as a member of the 
bar that he would not allow him to practice before him in his 
court, and that if he had any cases to try he would have to call 
in some other judge to try them. 

At the October term of the district court for the eastern dis- 
trict of Illinois, 1922, held before Judge English, Karch ap- 
peared for the defense of one Doctor Killene, who had been 
indicted. When English saw Karch in court as counsel he 
immediately discontinued the case and sent all the witnesses 
home. He then called Thomas M. Webb, an attorney who 
was associated with Karch in the defense of Killene, into his 
private chambers. English was very angry and excited and 
said to Webb, “Is Mr. Karch associated with you?” Webb 
said “ Yes.” English said, “1 will not try any case where Mr. 
Karch appears as counselor or an attorney. The case will be 
continued until the next term, and you may go home.” 
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English said further to Webb at that t!me that he 
try any case where that uppears as 
an attorney. Down to the present time Kareh has not been 
allowed or permitted to appear as counsel in any case before 
Judge English, alihough on the record he is in good standing at 
the bar. 

What was done with Karch? After he was disbarred he 
presented a writ in the circuit court and then changed it to 
the Supreme Court, so as to have the Supreme Court issue 
a mandamus to put him on the roll again. What did Judge 
English do? Iie sent for him, got him to come to his chambers, 
and sat down and talked with him about the matter and made 
an agreement with him that if he would withdraw his appeal 
to the Supreme Court—he did not want the Supreme Court to 
get hold of this thing—he would reinstate him. That was a 
solemn agreement and the Judge should have kept it the same 
as you und I would keep our agreements, especially in a matter 
of this kind. 

Karch withdrew the appeal, dismissed it, and he was rein- 
stated, as the Judge said. Then what did he say to him? I 
have not got that just now, but you remember the record. He 
said, “ You can not appear any more in my court. I reinstate 
you, but you will have to get some other judge to try your 
cases; I will not try them.” And, gentlemen, do you know 
What that meant? Karch was living in Rast St. Louis, a city 
of 100,000 inhabitants, and had been there a great many years. 
The evidence shows he had a big clientage, that his family was 
there, his practice was there, and the evidence shows—1I wish 
I had more time to quote it to you-—that Judge Lindley, an 
associate, tried one case in East St. Louis. The cases of East 
St. Louis were all tried by Judge English. What did that 
mean? It meant he was suspended from the bar and never 
could practice where he had his home or else he could leave 
the country. Have you got any responsibility here to-day? 
Karch is unable to practice in his home city. 

The fact is that Judge English, out of prejudice, hatred, 
and malice toward Karch, disbarred him. This appears in 
his statement to Webb that he would not try a case when he 
appeared as attorney. It further appears in the testimony of 
Judge Lindley, who testified, page 395: 
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would not 


Ile (English) told me that he did not feel that he could do justice 
in Karch’s cases; that he felt he had a prejudice against him, 


On page 397, Mr. TiL~MaAN, of our committee, asked Judge 


| Lindley the following question : 


Mr. TILLMAN. Judge, are you influenced in the slightest degree by 


the fact that you do not like an attorney, and do you in any way 
consider that you are prejudiced against his client because of that 
dislike? 


Does this mean anything to you Are you going to say to 
Karch,” Get out from East St. Louis and from the bar, Either 
go to some other country and establish a practice for yourself 
and family if you can, but English remains on the bench?” 
Can you reconcile that with your conscience and your oath’ I 
can not. Now I must hurry on this question of conduct. 
There were three members of the press brought in, and he 
threatened them with jail if they published even the facts 
about the reinstatement of Karch or his appeal. He put these 
little papers in fear of imprisonment, but would let them go off 
if they did nothing more of the kind. 

Now, just a word about the State’s attorneys and sheriffs. 
Gentlemen, I want to say | is: We saw these men. The com- 
mittee saw these three sheriffs and these three Stite’s attor- 
neys, with the mayor of this city—men who have been in 
office many years, reelected by their people. They were good 
lawyers, many of them ex-district attorneys. They came 
before us and testified as to what took place there in Judge 
English’s court and on the bench; and now, gentlemen, you 
have got to accept their testimony or you have got to accept 
the testimony of Judge English. There is no other way out 
of it. 

Mr. BOX. May I interrupt the gentleman? Did I correctly 
understand the gentleman to say that Judge English threat- 
ened those three newspaper men with heavy punishment if 
they published the facts about the trial of Karch? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. Read the record—I have ot it here— 
and if it goes in the Recorp to-night, so you can read it to- 
morrow morning, I wish vou would do it. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Did they violate any injunction 
in what they did? 

Mr. HERSEY. No; just publishing the news of the day. 
I next call your attention to the arbitrary conduct of Judge 
English on the bench, as to county and State officials, as 
follows: 
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In August, 1922, by a special summons served by his marshal, 
Judge Enclish summoned the State’s attorneys and State's 
sheriffs of the counties in the eastern district of Iinois and 
the muyor of the city of Wamae, IIL, to appear before him in 
the Federal court to be held at East St. Louis on the 8th day 
of August, 1922, to testify in the case of the United States 
against one Gourley and one Daggett. The following ap- 
peared: Vhe State's atiorney of Marion County, the State’s 
attorney of Clinton County, the sheriff of Marion County, the 
sheriff of Clinton County, the sheriff of Washington County, 
and the nrayor of the city of Wamac. 

At 10 o’elock a. m. the court opened in the usual manner, 
with Judge Pnglish upon the bench. About 40 persons were 
present in the court room, and also many members of the bar. 
The judge ordered these officials so summoned to take the 
juror chairs to the left of the bench, the State’s attorneys in 
the front seats, and the sheriffs behind. This was done. 
Judge English then arose and said in substance that these offi- 
cials had not been doing their duty in enforcing this injunc- 
tion, that some persons had criticized him, and he did not 
give a ——, because he was not afraid of the —— 
He snid: 








I do not know what you men’s politics are, whether you are Repub- 
licans or Democrats, and I don't give a 

Tie said: 

Unlevs you proceed to enforce the law better, I will have you re- 


moved from office and put others in your places who will perform your 
duties. 


He began to walk back and forth from behind the bench, 
pounding his desk and rapping it, further said: 


I will be ——— if you are going to pass the buck to this court. 


He was in a rage and kept up for some time this tirade. 
said: ° 





He 


I have power to call out a thousand men to enforce my injunction, 
and if you do not cooperate I will remove every one of you from office. 


I will not go further on that. This is a conference, my 
brothers say here. It was heard yesterday it was a confer- 
ence. That is the only time they were allowed to explain. 
Now further— 


John Knies, from Breese, Clinton County, Hl., sheriff of that county, 
was then pointed out by the judge, who said, “ Sheriff Knies, some of 
these days you will get an awful damage suit. The mere fact that 
you appointed a striker, a man, as a deputy, is enough to violate this 
injunction of mine.’ Knies said, “I did not.” English said, “If you 
don’t keep your damn mouth shut, your wife will be a widow for a 
long, long time.” 


He then left Knies and started in on Lucien Beasley, sheriff 
of Marion County, and said— 

Now, that is the only time they were allowed to explain, 
and when he opened his mouth and said he did not do the thing 
the judge said: 

If you don’t keep your damn mouth shut, your wife will be a widow 
for a long, long time. 


Then he turned to Beasley-—— 

Mr. MILLS. Will the gentleman permit, did anyone else 
support that testimony? 

Mr. HERSEY. They all supported it. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. The three State's attorneys all 
testified? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. He turned to Lucien Beasley, sheriff 
of Marion County, and said: 


If I were you, Lucien Beasley, I would go to the Mississippi River, 
with that tin star that you have got on, and jump in and drown 
myself, 


He said much more in an angry and tyrannical manner, and 
without asking any explanation or permitting any reply dis- 
missed them all. 

Charles F. Dew, of Centralia, IIL, Marion County, attorney 
at law and State’s attorney for that county since 1920, after 
the court had dismissed these States officials, went to the 
chambers of Judge English. He knew Judge English well, 
but found the judge raging in his chambers and acting as 
though he was going to assault him, There were a good many 
railroad attorneys in the chambers that he knew. He asked 
Judge English what he had done, or had not done, that he was 
the occasion of this lecture. The judge advanced upon him in 
a threatening way, put his fist upon the table, and said: 


I will send you to jail the first thing you know if you try to in- 
timidate this court. 
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He said: 


Judge English, IT want to ask you for information, and I am wilt. 
ing to give any. 
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Judge E. C. Kramer, who was present, interfered and called 
down the judge, soothed him, but he gave him no further 
formation, and Dew left the room. 

Can you excuse this kind ef work, in open court, in {)e 
presence of the public? In open court, in the presence of tho 
public, from his place wpon the Federal bench, he used anery 
loud, improper, profane, and indecent language and abuse iy 
denouncing these State officials, so deceitfully summoned jy 
him, without any right, power, or authority over them. Ip 
epen court and from the Federal bench he tyrannica)jy 
threatened these State officials with imprisonment and re. 
moval from office when he knew he had no power to do either. 
In open court, and from the Federal bench, he unlawfuily, 
tyrannicaliy, and falsely represented to these State officials 
that he had power to call out a thousand men to enforce his 
injunction, and that if they did not cooperate with him he 
would remove every one of them from oflice. 

What tyranny, what usurpation, what faisehood, what ma- 
licious and improper abuse of his high office! And then to 
deny to those officials any explanation or reply in their own 
defense, to unlawfully humiliate them before the public, and 
then dismiss them from his august presence as guilty culpriis 
unworthy of his further notice or consideration! Such official 
misconduct tends to lose the respect for the courts and brings 
necessarily the laws of the land and the cause of justice into 
contempt. 

For such improper, unlawful, and tyrannical conduct, for 
such usurpation of judicial power, for such profane, vulgar, 
and indecent language from the bench Judge English ought 
to be impeached. 

I have not time to go over all these matters of tyrannical 
conduct on the bench, but there is one instance I will stop 
long enough to refer to. The judge said, in the trial of Hall 
to the jury: 


If I instruct a jury to find a man guilty and they do not find him 
guilty, I will send the jury to jail. 


Mr. LARSEN. Is there evidence to support that statement? 

Mr. HERSEY. Ely testified to it, and the judge does not 
deny it. 

I want for just a moment now to go into this bankruptcy 
matter. There is a series of charges here in article 2. Some 
one has discussed the rules here this afternoon that he en- 
acted. The bankruptcy law, we should remember, is in the 
organic law; you know that, gentlemen, as lawyers. Additions 
to laws are made in orders by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the courts have decided that anything that may be 
added to these rules and orders must not be in conflict with 
the organic law. They fix the compensation charges of the 
referce and the compensation of all his officers. Here was 
Judge English giving unlimited power to the referee. for 
what? To promote this great bankruptcy ring. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Does the gentleman ciaim that the law [ 
quoted this afternoon does not authorize the referee to do 
what I said it did? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes; but the gentleman did not come any- 
where near the law. [Laughter.] 

Now, just a word more, gentlemen. Remember now; do not 
forget this: At the time of the appointment of Thomas, Thomas 
resided in Hast St. Louis. Judge English resided 70 miles 
away, at Centralia. As soon as they got this rule through and 
established their bankruptcy ring Judge English moved from 
Centralia down to East St. Louis and established his home 
across the street from the home of Thomas. Do not let these 
things go out of your mind. Thomas commenced to provide a 
suite of offices in a magnificent building there, with an office 
for himself and for the clerical force, and a big court room for 
the referee, and that was two blocks away from the chambers 
of Judge English. Then he put into that office his son, George 
English, and gave him fees and salary and appointed him to 
receiverships and trusteeships. Keep in mind the fact that 
he put in there his two sons-in-law and his own son, M. H. 
Thomas. Judge English took another, one Frizzell, who re- 
signed from his court, as clerk, and took him into the office of 
Thomas and had him appointed United States bail commis- 
sioner. He used the same room that Thomas occupied as a 
eourt room, and Thomas brought before that bail commissioner 
to fix bail and decide whether defendant should be discharged 
or held; and there sat Frizzell, his clerk, the bail commissioner, 
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to decide whether the defendant should go or not, and Thomas 
was the attorney for the defendant, 

Ile took one Hooper and made him his head clerk, and got 
looper appointed as the head of a big bonding concern, and he 
put in his son and his clerks and appointed them as receivers. 
He established what was called the Government Sales Corpora- 
tion, took the incorporators out of the office, and put in his 
sons and sons-in-law- and his clerks as a corporation to assess 
appraise estates and then sell them at auction. 

You do not mean Judge English’s 


1926 


an 
~~ REID of Illinois. 
son-in-law ? 

Mr. HERSEY. No. Judge English’s son, George, jr., was 
under age, studying law, and Thomas appointed him as at- 
torney for a certain trustee, so that he could draw down an 
income; and he had another man, a friend, to receive the 
checks, because the boy could not legally receive them. He was 
but a boy, Judge English’s son. 

I have not the time to go into that looting. The evidence 
shows that thousands and thousands of dollars were approved 
hy Judge English in final accounts that were overcharges by 
that ring. 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 
Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 


Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman tell me the name of the 
witness who testifled to that? I want to read it to-night. 

Mr. HERSEY. Well, if you will read the testimony of one 
Mr. Thayer—I forget what his first name is; he was a clerk 
in the office—you will find a whole lot of testimony there along 
this line, some of it from people who were clerks. They are 
scattered all through the book. If you will pick them up, you 
will find all about that bankruptey ring, and the Government 
examiners tell all about it in the record. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman from Maine yield for 
a suggestion? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I want to say to my friend from Georgia 
{Mr. Crisp] that the cross-examination of Judge English con- 
tains a great deal of what the geutleman from Maine has 
recited. 

Mr. CRISP. I thought I would like to have the names of 
the witnesses who testified to those matters. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The examination conducted by Mr. Michener 
and others iuminates that subject and confirms the state- 
ments of the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield for a statement 
of a half moment? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. BOWLING. The testimony of the examiners from the 
Department of Justice shows that the bankrupt estates were 
administered at an average per cent less than that which gen- 
erally characterized their administration throughout the United 
States, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman from Maine yield to me 
in order that I may say a word in reply to the gentleman from 
Alabama? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That was simply an account audit and does 
net amount to anything more, and is no more a confirmation of 
the things whieh happened in this man’s office than if it had 
never been uttered. 

Mr. BOWLING. I beg to disagree with the gentleman. 

Mr. HERSEY. Gentlemen, the rule was changed so that 
the referee could appoint all of the receivers. In the first 
instance all of the papers went not to Judge English, but to 
the referee, and he made appointments as he pleased. He gave 
the plums to all of those in his office that he could, and then 
seit the rest of the papers to Judge English, and Judge Eng- 
lish appointed Judge Thomas. It is a disgraceful affair. I 
ask you to read the record of the receiverships. In answer to 
my question Judge English said Thomas was receiving about 
$7,500 a year from the legitimate work in his office, just from 
the office itself. That is what he was getting in the way of a 
salary, but you figure out what he was getting as receiver and 
you will find he was getting over $75,000 a year from receiver- 
ships. Read the record and see where English removed many 
receivers and appointed Thomas in their stead. 

[ want to call your attention to one thing. Thomas was ap- 
pointed a receiver of an estate along with another receiver at 
a big salary, $9,500 a year, and he drew down $43,000 from a 
small estate, which should not have suffered to that extent. 
In another estate he made a report, along with one of his 
associate receivers, to the court, to Judge English’s court, in 
writing. Judge English drew up an order, and what did he 
say’ He said the fees should be increased. Why? Because 
Judge Thomas had spent six months in Chicago working on the 
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ease of this receivership, and during that six months he was 
away from his office. The ring was down there doing the 
work while he was away from the office earning these big fees. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Will the gentleman yieid? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes. 
Mr. REID of Illinois. 
referee's office in Chicago? 
Mr. HERSEY. Suppose I had been in the offices of referees 

all over the country. How would that affect this matter? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. The gentleman would think this was 
a piker’s office as compared with the money earned by referees 
in many of the cities. 

Mr. HERSEY. Has the gentleman ever known of bank- 
ruptcy matters where the estates were looted in this way? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes; every place in the world—in 
Chicago, New York, and every other place but Maine, possibly. 

Mr. HERSEY. I hope my State does not get into such 
matters, and I do not believe that happens. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Then the gentleman has never got- 
ten into court very far. 

Mr. HERSEY. I never got into that kind of a court. 
plause. ] 

Gentlemen, just listen to this. It is the duty of a Federal 
judge to designate some bank or banks as a depository or 
depositories for bankruptcy funds. Very soon after he appointed 
Thomas he made his first designation of a Federal depository. 
You gentleman know what that means. It is a place where 
all the funds of bankrupt estates and receiverships are de- 
posited, and they are designated as depositories by the referee 
or the Judge. They give a bond and the United States is safe, 
but it is a Federal depository and it is only designated by the 
district judge. Now, then, the first depository he designated 
was the Frist National Bank of Coulterville, Il. The referee, 
you remember, resided in East St. Louis, and Coulterville is 
u little country town 100 miles from East St. Louis. He ordered 
them to send all the deposits away from East St. Louis, which 
was where the big business was done. Why did he do that? 

There is only one explanation. The brother-in-law of Judge 
English was a large stockholder in that little bank, holding 
109 shares and a majority of the stock, and he was the prin- 
cipal officer of the bank. The wife of Judge English had a 
savings account in that bank and Judge English himself was 
a stockholder. He was more than that. He was a director. 

Wait a moment—that is the smallest thing in this whole 
bank business. 

I think I state the views of the whole committee when I 
say that Judge Lindley, when he came before us, presented 
the type of an ideal judge who fully appreciated his exalted 
position and acted accordingly. In the course of his exami- 
nation he was asked the following question: 


Has the gentleman ever been in a 
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Mr. Micnener. Did you ever suggest to any trustee in a bankrupt 
estate or to a receiver bank in which moneys belonging to the 
spective estates should be deposited? 

Judge LinpLEy. I did not, except only yesterday I had an experi- 
ence with a receiver. I allowed a receiver in bankruptcy to sell assets 
as an emergency before the appointment of a trustee. He brought in 
his report of sale, and I asked him where bis money was and he said 
he had it in the First National Bank of Danville. He asked, “ Should 
I send it away?” TIT said, “No; you ean keep it there, but I asked 
you because I do not want you to put any money tn the Second Na- 
tional Bank, because I happen to have some stock in that bank,” 


re- 


[ Applause. ] 

He is the ideal judge, who, like Cwsar’s wife, is above sus- 
picion and keeps himself clean. Standing alone, this act of 
Judge English might be overlooked as an improper act com- 
mitted in a thoughtless moment with his home bank in view 
and that it was his duty to give that bank the preference, but 
as we proceed in the order of time we shall find that some of 
the most disgraceful chapters in the judicial career of Judge 
English was his dealings while judge with the banks and finan- 
cial institutions of his district. 

I want to call attention for a moment to the dealings with 
the Centralia Bank of Illinois. While Thomas, the referee, 
resided at East St. Louis, the home of Judge Bnglish was at 
this time at the city of Centralia, IL, 70 miles distant from 
Kast St. Louis. No court was held at Centralia, but most of 
the terms of the Federal court were held at Hast St. Louis. 
Early in 1919 Judge English bought 12 shares of stock of the 
Merchants State Bank at Centralia, Ill, and became not only 
a depositor and a stockholder but was elected one of the seven 
directors of that bank, and he then proceeded to designate this 
bank a Federal depository of bankruptcy funds, If it was im- 
proper for a Federal judge to designate as a depository of 
bankruptcy funds a bank in which the judge was a depositor 
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and a stockholder, how much more improper to make such a 
designation while in addition to all fhese be was a direetor. 

The record slows thut the Federal depositories of bankruptcy 
funds had usually en hand from $100,080 to $400,000 drawing 
no interest, and it has been argued before us that by these 
improper acts of Judge English the banks lost nothing; that 
the bankrupt estate lost nothing; and that the financial benefits 
that aecrued to the judge were so small that they amounted to 
nothing worth mentioning. But that is not the thing. It is not 
the amount of financial benefit the judge received, but it was 
tlie improper use of his high office as judge when he placed 
these Federal depositories under improper obligation to him. 
fuch acts as these on the part of this Federal judge became 
deplorable and were more worthy of a crook than those of one 
ecenpying a high judicial position during good behavior. 

We will leave that bank just for a moment. On our first 
examination there we got that fact out from the bank, and in a 
little while I am going to tell you something that came out on 
our next examination. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Maine has again expired. 

Mr. GRAITAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
tional minutes. - 

Mr. HERSEY. As I say, we will leave that bank for the 
moment. We could not get into that bank's doors at all at first 
and net until our second examination, and I will tell you what 
we found a little later on. 

On September 28, 1922, an agreement was made by C. B. 
Thomas, referee, on behalf of himself, Judge English, and Far- 
Yis English, son of Judge Wnglish, with the Drover’s National 
Bank, of Hast St. Louis, in substance as follows: In eonsidera- 
tion that said bank would hire said Farris English as cashier 
at a salary of $1,500 a year, said Thomas would buy of said 
bank 40 shares at $80 per share, and Judge Pnglish would buy 
10 shares at $80 per share, and Farris English would buy 10 
shares at $80 per share, and further, that said Thomas would 
become a depositor in said bank, also said Farris English and 
said Judge English, and further, that said Judge Nnglish for 
paid consideration would make said bank a Government de- 
positary for bankruptcy funds and would greatly increase such 
deposits from time to time, and then and there said Farris Dng- 
lish was made cashier at the salary aforesaid, and said stock 
was bought and issued to said Thomas, Farris English, and 
Judge Knuglish, and on the 16th day of October, 1922, sald Judge 
Iinglish became a depositor in said bank, and on the 10th day 
ot November, 1922, said Judge Lnglish made said bank a 
depository ef bankruptcy funds, and said funds were increased 
from time to time until they amounted to over $100,000, draw- 
ing no interest. 

Mr. RAGON. What bank was that? 

Mr. HERSEY. The Drover’s National Bank. There is no 
question about this and everybody agrees about it. The judge 
went down there, took $800 out of his pocket, and paid for his 
son's stock. He paid for his own stock; he became a depositor 
in the bank, and he made the bank a United States depository 
of bankruptcy funds. Then he transferred funds from other 
banks, until there was $100,000 on deposit in the Drover’s Bank. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Who testified to this agreement? 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Dooley and English himself, and there 
Was some other man. Mr. Dooley was the cashier of the bank. 
There is no question about this evidence. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Does the gentleman mean to say 
the other gentlemen agree about those facts? 

Mr. HERSEY. They went down there and made the agree- 
ment aud Judge English carried it out to the letter. 

The bank did not prosper. After Farris had been there, I 
think 14 months, he got into a quarrel with the officers of the 
bank and quit, and shortly afterwards the bank went into ‘the 
hands of the Comptroller of the Treasury. They made 17 trans- 
fers. Do you gentlemen get onto that? He and Judge English 
and Judge Thomas, to carry out the agreement, made 17 trans- 
fers from the Union Trust Co. to the Drovers Bank as soon as 
Jarris was hired. Does that mean .anything to you? 

This is nothing to the matter of the Union Trust Co, After 
the Drovers Bank had gone up and the boy -was out of a job, 
English went to the Union Trust Co. You have heard state- 
ments here by an officer of the Union Trust Co, and what the 
judge represented to him. English stated they would make 
that the sole depositery if they would hire his son, and he did 
that. He became a depositor in that bank. Thomas became a 
Qepositor in that bank. Funds were withdrawn from the 
Drovers National Bank and deposited in the Union Trust Co. 
until there was $100,000 on deposit there. 

Gentlemen, I wish you would go home to-night and read this 
testimony. Will you make a little memorandum with respect to 
page 764? 


The time of the gentleman 


gentleman 15 addi- 
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I want to state to you right here that somebody mado . 
trade with the Union Trust Co. that Farris should receiy 
per cent interest on bankruptcy deposits in addition ty }). 
salary. 

On page 764, page 199 and page 202, Farris English testigqes 
I can just give you the substance of it. He testified he ), Wer 
had any talk with the bank about this matter; never made any 
trade with the bank; they never told him’ they would pay jim 
interest on these funds; and that he had nothing to do wit} ; 
because he had no control of it. They made no trade with 
Farris English. The record is conclusive on that point, The 
bank officials testified they made no trade with him: Thomas 
says they made no trade with him; and the bank officials say 
there was no trade made with him; but what does the man 
who hired him say? Read Mr, Schlafly’s testimony on 
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207 : 

Mr. Terspy. You were paying some interest to Farris. Wy. 
was it? F 

Mr. Scunariy. On these bankruptey funds. 

Mr. Hersry. I know; but he did not own the funds. 

Mr. ScHuLarLy. But we treated it as a commission to Farris. 

Mr. Hersny. Because the bankruptcy funds were there? 

Mr. ScHuar.y. Yes, sir. 

Mr, Iiprsny. These bankruptcy funds were to be kept there by the 


infiuence of young Farris, were they? 

Mr. ScHLAFLY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersey. What influence did he have to get the bankruptcy 
funds there or to keep them there? 


I can see Schlafiy, that shrewd banker, replying— 


Mr. Scrarby. Well, his association—his father being Pederal 
judge and the referee in bankruptcy being an appointee under the 
Federal judge. 

Mr. Herspy. You understood all that, did you, and so did young 
Farris? 

Mr. ScHLariy. Yes; sure. 


Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield just for one ques- 
tion? 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes, 

Mr. JONES. That is the main thing I am interested in or 
the one thing I have doubt about. I want to know if there 
was evidence that Judge English knew about the interest on 
the bankruptcy deposits or can it be reasonably inferred from 
other testimony that he should have known it or did know it? 

Mr. HERSEY. Perhaps I will answer your question in just 
a moment. 

Mr. Sumners of Texas is now asking Mr. Schlafly, an officer 
of the bank, these questions: 


- Mr. Sumyours. How did it happen that in this instance those funds 
which are, at least in theory, controlled as to the point of deposit by 
the trustees, seemed to follow Mr. Farris English, starting from your 
bank and going to the Drovers National Bank, and then back to your 
bank? 

Mr. ScHLAFLY. Do you mean why did they follow Farris English? 

Mr. Sumners, Yes. 

Mr. ScuusF.y. I presume that would follow as a natural consequens 
of their stockholdings in the Drovers National Bank. Owing to (hag 
influence, that would be the natural result. 

Mr. Sumners, Farris English was not a trustee for the estates that 
had these deposits, was he? 

Mr. Scuiariy. No, sir. 

Mr. SumNers. What I am trying to get at is this: Since the trustee 
is supposed to control those funds, how does it happen that Farris 
English controlled their place of deposit, instead of the trustees? 

Mr. Scniariy. I presume it was because he was closely allied with 
the referee in bankruptcy and the Federal judge. 

Mr. Sumners. You think that indirectly controlled or directly con- 
trolled? 

Mr. Somnariy. I think so. I think they would ‘have that interest 
in their son to influence the accounts to go wherever he was connected. 

Mr. SumNers. But the trustee is supposed to control that, and | do 
not quite understand—— 

Mr. Scutaruy (interposing). From my standpoint, that was the 
natural result. I thought that was the matural result of their being 
associated with the Drovers National Bank, that they would go DP 
there, and I had no fault to find with their going up there. 


That is, from his bank down to the Drovers Bank. The funds 
have now come back. 

When Mr. Hemker, the vice president of the bank, was 02 
the stand I asked him these questions: 


Mr, -Hunsex. How came you to pay Farris Raglish interest on the 
bankruptcy funds in that bank? 

Mr. Hewwwr. Well, we had this conferenee, as I 'told you, in De 
cember, 








> 

1926 

Mr. Iinnsey. I know you had the conference; but bow did you come 
to pay him the interest? 

Mr. HemKker, We were afraid we were going to lose those deposits. 
We had just lost a $250,000 deposit. 

M lIeesey. If John Smith had come in there and been employed 
' rour bank, being no relation to Judge English or Judce Thomas 
i ny way, and not being connected with them in any way, official or 
otherwise, and put the proposition up to you that he was an employee 


i yur bank and that he wanted interest on the bankruptcy funds in 
vonr bank, would you have considered it at all? 
Mr. HemKer. I do not know that we would. 


Then Mr. O'Hare, counsel for Judge English, got a little ex- 
cited ana said : 

Mr. O'HARs. You do not understand me. The point I am making is 
with reference to those commissions Mr. Ilkrsey mentioned awhile ago. 
You nmst had reason for thinking that he had some in- 
fluence, or that he bad brore influence over the bankruptcy funds than 
John Smith. 

Mr. HemKer. Well, we took that for granted. 

Mr. O'’Liare. It was just a supposition; and he did not tell you that 
be had control of bis father or the referee, did he? 

Mr. HemKeER, Ue never said a thing about it. 

Mr. O'Hare. He did not give you to understand that he could con- 
tro] them, did he? 

Mr. HemMuKer. Ne, sir; he did not. 


have some 


Edward B. Keshner, another vice president of the Union 
Trust Co., tells why interest on these bankruptcy funds was 
paid. Mr. Dennis examined him, as follows: 


Mr Do you Know what the salary was that your bank 
agreed to pay Mr. Farris English when be first began his employment? 

Mr. Kesuner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dennis. What was it? 

Mr. Kesuner. We paid him $175 a month for the first two months. 
After the Ist of May we paid him $200 a month. 

Mr, Dennis. Did you have anything to do with the increase of his 
salary? 

Mr. KesHNner. No, sir. 

Mr. Dennis. Were you familiar with his fitness, qualifications, and 
ability as an employee of the bank? 

Mr. KesHNeR, I think so. 

Mr. Dennis. What do you say as to whether or not $175 a month 
Was a reasonable, ordinary, and customary salary for the kind of 
services that he was rendering at that time? 

Mr. Kesuner. Well, for the work he did there to begin with he 
was well paid, I will say. 

Mr. Dennts. And when his salary was increased to $200 a month 
what do you say as to whether or not that was a reasonable, cus- 
tomary, and ordinary salary for the work that he was doing at that 
time? 

Mr. 


DENNIS, 


Kesunern. Well, T could not see why it was increased. 


Mr. Dennis. You could not see why it was increased? 

Mr. Kesuner. No. 

Mr. Dennis. Do you, know whether or not your bank paid Farris 
English interest on the bankruptcy deposits fn that bank at any 
time? 

Mr. Kesaner. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Dennis. When did the bank begin doing that? 

Mr. KesHner, In April, 1924. 


Mr. Dennis. Do you know why the bank began paying Farris 
English interest on those deposits at that time? 

Mr. Krsuner. Well, just before we began paying interest on those 
deposits Mr. Hemker, who is vice president of the bank and man- 
ager of the bond department, had a conference with Judge English 
and also talked with young Farris English a number of times. 

Mr. Dennis. Where did Mr. Hemker have this conference with 
Judge English just prior to the beginning of the payment of this 
interest? 

Mr. KesHnor. Judge English would come in the bank numerous 
times and they would go upstairs, where they had the conference. 

Mr. Dennis. Did they have more than one conference there? 

Mr. Kesunoer. Yes, sir. 


Now are you satisfied? 
record. 

Now, we called Mr. Ackerman, the selicitor for the bank who 
made the contracts. He says that Judge English invited him 
down to the Federal building. He said he went down. You 
will find that on page 307. He said: 


I went down and visited the judge on his invitation, and he said, 
“BEd, I want my boy to have a job in your bank. You have been 
after him a long while and you have been after me. Now, have you 
got a position there for him? I want him to have a remunerative jeb, 
hot to start at the bottom.” He said, “I want him in a position 
where he can develop into an executive and learn something about 
that part of the banking.” So I told the judge I would see about 


That is on pages 248 and 249 of the 
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it and report back; and while I was there at this time the Judge said, 
“ Now, we could not expect to put that boy ahead of somebody else 
and have him draw the salary that he thinks he ought to have and 
what I would like for him to have; but there are bankruptcy accounts 
and things of that kind. We can increase 
way things would be wholly satisfactory 


those deposits, and in that 


beth ways.” e 


Now do you want to know what Judge English said about 
that conversation? 

Before I pass to that I want to call your attention to a little 
more that Mr. Ackerman testified to. Mr. Dennis asked him: 

Do you know whether deposits had 
preciated or become much English 
Drovers National Bank? 


or not those 


less after 


de- 
the 


materially 
Farris went into 
Mr. Ackerman said: 

1 know that they became depreciated, 

IIe was asked: 


Did you ever go to see Judge Thomas? 


He said yes, and Mr. Dennis asked him about that matter. 
Mr. Ackerman said: 


Not at on of the connection 
there with Drovers and the Judge and the son in that position, that it 
would be foolish for me to even think that he should try 
business with my institution when he had one of bis own. 

The SPEAKER. 
again expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield the gentleman 10 minntes more. 

Mr. HERSEY. Now on page 591 is Judge English’s explana- 
tion of the conversation. Ifere is Judge English’s explanation 
of the conversation. He goes on about several things, telling 
about the baby and all that sort of thing, but on the next pa 
592, he says: 


that time, because I figured, account 


to do any 


The time of the gentleman from Maine has 


oe ' 


1 would like to give him— 
Referring to the bey— 


a chance. If you have that, I would be delighted to have hfm con- 
nected up with your institution, but I do not want him to go where 
his compensation is not sufficient for his maintenance, and neither do 
I want him to go merely by a place having been made for him. He 
said, “ What about the increase in the deposits in the bunk?” That 
is what he was more interested in than the other matter of employ- 
ment. I said, “ Wel, Ed, I have told you that I expected to make 
your bank the one depository fn East St. Louis, and if your deposits 
do not increase thereby, I will be badly decefved, bat do not under- 


stand that you are getting my boy with that proposition.” That was 
the conversation that Mr. Ackerman and I had. 
Gentlemen, you know the sequel—the boy got more pay 


than any officer in the bank. He drew down $2,700 from the 
bankruptcy funds, estimated at 3 per cent, paid him in cash 
so that nobody could find it out. 

Mr. BACHMANN. What did Judge English do after it was 
brought to his knowledge that the money was paid his son 
by the way of interest—what did he do in the way of reim- 
bursement? 

Mr. HERSEY. There was no reimbursement. 

Gentlemen, I want to call your attention in closing to the 
improper conduct of Judge Wnglish in dealing with the Mer- 
chants Bank, of Centralia, Ill Your subcemmittee had hear- 
ings there for 10 days, and at that time we had the officers of the 
bank before us. Remember that the son of Judge Thomas had 
got in as eashier. He was not then a receiver, he had been 
elevated. Thomas in this bank was a big depositor and stock- 
holder, and Judge. Bnglish was a depositor and stockholder 
and director. Thomas's son is in as an officer of the bank. 

We knew all that, and when we got home along im the 
month of July we had to go out to Centralia. I remember that 
day, how hot it was, and it got hotter when we got to Cen- 
tralia. There was this little bank—-and God knows I pitierl 
him, the old president of the bank, broken down with age anil 
financial trouble. He came before the committee and wanted us 
to close the doors and not let the evidenee be taken im public. 
He said, “If we let the public know this, we will have a run 
on the bank, and we can not stand it.” We asked bim why. 

He says that there are $160,000 of bankruptcy funds on de- 
posit there, and that they have heen there for a good while. 
He said that it helped them out and there were other things, 
the accounts of Judge Thomas and the accounts of Judge 
English, and they did not want the public to know anything 
about them and their borrowings. We ceuld net do that. We 
threw the doors open and we examined the old gentleman. 
He presented the account of Judge Thomas, showing that away 
back in 1922 or 1919 Judge Thomas began to borrow money out 
of that bank, 70 miles away from St. Louis; that he became a 
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depositor there; that he borrowed up to $20,000 without any- 
thing except his note as security, with interest, the president 
said, below the interest usually charged by the bank. Then 
Judge English borrowed $2,400 and then $2,400, at 5 per cent 
when the president of the bank said that they were getting 
7 per cent, and finally on up until Judge English had $17,200, 
without security, L say, on his bare note. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, before the gen- 
tleman closes will he tell us about the letter that was sent to 
Judge Lindley in reference to having the son of Judge English 
appointed a receiver by Judge Lindley. 

Mr. HERSEY. I can not do that; some one else will have 
to do that. The president of the bank told us about the 
troubles that they had in trying to get money to keep the bank 
going. We asked him why he did not call in the loan of Judge 
Thomas and Judge English. He said he thought he could not 
get it. He thought maybe Judge Thomas would pay, but he did 
not consider that Judge English’s debt could be collected, 

Did you try the same nagging of Judge English? 

No, sir. To be honest with you, [I did not know whether I could 
get it ont of him or not. I thought I could get it out of the othér 
fellow. 


I read now from the testimony on page 816: 


Mr. RricHarpson, I suggested to Mr. Veach that they borrow the 
money and pay a higher rate of interest. I was perfectly willing to 
pay 2 per cent on our bankruptey funds. Mr. Veach says, “ You can 
not do it.” The matter was dropped and never discussed from that 
time to this, 

Mr. Hiersey. That was a suggestion to pay to somebody 2 per cent 
interest on the funds? 

Mr. Ricnarpson. I was perfectly willing to do it. 

Mr. Hersey. But if you did not pay interest to anybody and the 
judge should allow you to keep the funds there, which he did——— 

Mr. Ricwarpson (interposing). That 5 per cent was going on before 
that time. That was going on. I did not make the arrangements for 
that 5 per cent 

Mr. Hersey. You knew, of course, that you could not legally put on 
the books of your bank a credit to Judge English for this bankruptcy 
fund? 

Mr. Ricuarpsonx. I will confess I was ignorant on that point. I 
thought I was making a perfectly legitimate suggestion when I sald I 
was willing to pay 2 per cent. We are paying the State 3 per cent. 

Mr. Hersey. To whom were you willing to pay that 2 per cent? 

Mr. RICHARDSON, I presume it would go to Judge English or Thomas, 
and they would distribute it where it belongs. That would be my 
natural idea, 

Mr. Ilersey. And if Veach had agreed to that—I do not know 
whether he did or not-——— 

Mr. Rrewarpson. He did not. 

Mr. Hersey. He did not follow yeur suggestion? 

Mr. RicHarpson, No; not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Hersey. He did not say anything about that? 

Mr. RicHaRDSON, He said it was an illegal proposition. That is the 
first time it occurred to me that it was an illegal proposition. 

Mr. Hersey, You understood Mr. Veach to mean that if you paid 2 
per cent to anybody it would appear on the books of the bank? 

Mr. Ricwarpson, Naturally. 

Mr. Hersey. And your bunk examiner would see it, wouldn't he? 

Mr. Ricwarpson, I presume he would, if he was a good examiner, 


Members of the committee will recall that when we were at 
fast St. Louis on the first examination, on the third day, Judge 


at LE 


English went to that bank and renewed his note for $17,200 | 


while the examination was going on. He kept that a secret 
from us and from the bank examiner. 

I want now to call attention to the last part. The evidence 
shows that the directors, of which Judge English was one, had 
been doing this same thing with the bank—borrowing money 
on their individual notes without security. The capital of the 
bank was $100,000 and the surplus $50,000; and these direc- 
tors, with Judge English and Judge Thomas, had borrowed from 
the bank on their own individual notes, without security, the 
amount of the surplus and the capital of the bank. 

Mr. YATES. And every other director did the same thing? 

Mr. HERSEY. If we have to try some other judge, we will 
try him when we get to that. 

Mr. YATES. They all did the same thing. 

Mr. HERSEY. Yes; and Judge Archbald did some of these 
things, and he was convicted in the Senate. On page 830 of the 
record Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON asked: 


liow many directors have you in your bank? 
Mr. RicHarvson, Nine. There is a vacancy just at present, 
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Judge English had resigned when we were there the [jst 
time. Reading now from the testimony appearing on tha; 
page: 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Is it customary for the directors in your bank 
to borrow as high as fifteen to seventeen thousand dollars and let jt 
run for four years, the way this note has been running? 

Mr. RicHarDsoNn. Yes. They borrow higher than that. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. And let it run for four years? 

Mr. RicHarpson. They keep paying the interest and renewing and 
renewing. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. If there are nine directors, that would be ap 
proximately the total capital of your bank? 

Mr. RicnarpDson. Yes, sir; they have got it. I am here to say, if | 
was making the laws of this State, I would not permit a director {¢o 
borrow from his own bank. I do not borrow a dollar from it, and [| 
would not permit it. 


Marcn 3} 


We have thus briefly reviewed the six years of Judge Eng. 
lish upon the Federal bench. They have been years of im. 
proper and unlawful partiality and preferences shown to his 
political friend, his referee in bankruptcy, years of unlawful. 
improper, and fraudulent combines and monopolies to contro| 
bankrupt estates and to loot trust funds, years of improper 
conduct and neglect in allowing and permitting the establish. 
ing of a bankruptcy ring for the benefit of the friends and 
relatives of the judge and his referee, years of tryannical and 
oppressive conduct in the disbarment of attorneys, in the 
coercion of the press, in the arbitrary abuse of State officials, 
in threats to State officials and in the improper interference 
with the rights of a sovereign State, years of using the powers 
and influence of his judicial office to obtain improper and un- 
lawful favors from the banking institutions of his district, 
years of deceit in concealing as director from the bank exam- 
iners the true condition of banking institutions where he was 
a director, years of gross improprieties, of vulgar and profane 
language in court, in public, and on the bench. 

Judge English has lost his influence, his judicial dignity 
and standing. He has lost his usefulness as a judge; he has 
dragged the judicial ermine in the mire of selfish, malicious, 
and vindictive conduct. He has disregarded the rights of liti- 
gants and the bar. He has lost the confidence and respect of 
his associates on the bench and the people of his district. 

If in this review of these many acts as judge during the 
last six years we find no improper judicial conduct or mis- 
behavior, then we should at once vindicate him by a report 
that we find no fault in him; if, on the other hand, he is 
guilty, then no judge could be more guilty and the honor of the 
Federal bench and our oaths to support the Constitution of 
the United States all ery out for his impeachment. [Applause. | 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Llinois [Mr. Yates]. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I am going to present an in- 
quiry to the other side as to the question of limiting the time 
for debate. I think we can arrive at an agreement, if the 
gentleman from Illinois will excuse me for a moment. 

Mr. YATES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOWLING. My attention was not directed at the begin- 
ning of the gentleman’s remarks, and I did not hear what he 
said. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will try to repeat them. My thought was 
to put a limit upon the time to be consumed in debate. I 
understood the gentlemun had three speakers left, or so I was 
informed? 

Mr. BOWLING. That is correct. 

Mr. GRAHAM. And that three hours will be satisfactory to 
the gentleman, and I will agree to three hours on our side. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, may I ask what is the state 
of the time now used on each side? 2 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has con- 
sumed 26 minutes more than the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I think that it would be 
entirely satisfactory to this side if we would have three hours 
additional on each side after the conclusion of the remarks of 
the gentleman from Illinois, who has 30 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. I ask unanimous consent that debate close 
in six hours after the conclusion of the speech of the gentlem:n 
from Ulinois [Mr. Yates]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent that at the conclusion of the remarks of tlie 
gentleman from Illinois that further debate shall be limited to 
six hours, one-half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and one-half by the gentleman from Alabama. 
Is there objection? 
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Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like te inquire of the gentleman from Penmsylvania as 
to the division of time that is to be contrefled and to know 
what time, if any, is alloted te me of that time? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would like im return, instead of answering, 
to inquire how much time will the gevtleman from South Caro- 
lit l ask for? 

Mr. DOMINICK. 
45 minutes. 

Vir. GRAHAM. 

Mr. DOMINICK. 
Mr. GRAHAM. There are six 
who have asked to be heard. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I happen to be a 
mittee also. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I know that. I had the gentleman in mind 
as one who would ask for time, but I did not think the gentle- 
man would ask for 30 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The only reason I bring up this matter, 
wonder the reservation of the right to object, is that other 
members of the subcommittee who have heard this case have 
hud time, and practically unlimited time, and if we who are not 
on the subcommittee agree to limit the time at this time to 
three hours I am satisfied, from what I know of the arguments 
to be presented by members of the subcommittee who have not 
vet addressed the House, that those of us who are not on that 
subcommittee, but have given some thought and study to this 
matter and expected to give their views to the House, will be 
crowded out. I can net consent and will not consent at this 
time te any limitation of debate to be made unless I am assured 
by the chairman that I shall have anywhere from 30 to 45 
minutes. I think that is a very reasonable request, because 
during this entire Congress, except in one or two interruptious 
here, [ have not used up one minute of the time of this House 
in debate. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the 
gentleman, in view of the importance of this case and the state 
of doubt of many of us who desire to hear the case, and in view 
of the fact that our friend from Iowa objected to unanimous 
consent for extension in the Recorp of remarks of gentlemen of 
the committee, I hope the gentieman will be more liberal than 
suggested. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I want the gentlemen who sat on the sub- 
committee and saw the witnesses face to face, and heard their 
testimony, all to be heard. I was anxious for them to be 
heard. Now, will not my friend from Alabama agree to extend 
the time on our side half an hour? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not think the calendar is erowded, 
aud | do not know there is any real necessity for doing that. 
I made the very fair suggestion that debate go along until the 
time came when we could see the end without fixing the time. 
When the inquiry was directed to me by the chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary, we had gotten to the point where 
I knew how much time we would consume here, and for that 
reason I stated that three hours would be satisfactory to.me. 
If the gentleman wants three and a half hours, I will agree to 
that, as we will get an extra half heur. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will put the question as he un- 
derstands it. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Gra- 
HAM| asks unanimous consent that, beginning ene-kalf heur 
from now, the debate shall continue for not more than six and 
one-half hours, three and a quarter hours to be controlled by 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania and three and a quarter 
hours by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bowi1nc]. Is 
there objection. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
I want to inquire if that includes 45 minutes for myself? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not 45 minutes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. If that does 
object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 


I would like to have anywhere from 30 to 





IT could not possibly 


The reason I ask is that debate has 


members of the committee 


member of the com- 


not include 


me, I shall 


How much would be satisfactory to the gen- 


tleman? Would 30 minutes be agreeable te the gentleman? 
a DOMINICK. If I am assured of 30 minutes, I shall not 
object. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, is it the intention of the 
gentleman from Pennsytvunia to ask unanimous consent that 
the House meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow? 

Mr. BOWLING. As I understood the request, it differed 
Somewhat as it was put from the understanding I had in the 
colloquy with the chairman of the committee. I understood 
him to ask for seven hours, and the Speaker put the request 
for six hours and a half. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I accept the suggestion of seven hours. 
That time is to be divided equally. It brings us up equally. 
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Mr. DOMINECK. And I shall have half an hour? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will give up my time if neeessary. 

Mr. Speaker, | ask unanimous consent that the dehate clese 
in seven hours and a half, including the half heuwr that Gov- 
ernor Yates is to eccepy. I ask enanimous consent, Mr. 
Speaker, that the debate be limited te seven hours and a half, 
of which half an hour shall be consumed by Governor YAarKs, 
the other seven hours to be divided equally between the twe 
sides, to be controlied by the gentleman from Alabama 


{| Mr. 
BowLrinc] and myself. 
The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 


unanimous consent that the debate shall be concluded at the 
end of seven and a half hours, including one-half hour to be 
consumed by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates], the re- 
mainder of the seven hours to be equally divided, and to be 
under the control of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Bowr- 
ING] and the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does that carry with it the understanding that the 
House shall meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow? My reason for mak- 
ing that inguiry is that I know certain committee meetings 
have been arranged for to-morrow, to begin at 10 o'clock or a 
little after 10 o'clock, and same of the witnesses come from a 
distance, and the hearings will have to be suspended or short- 
ened if we meet here at 11 o'clock. The condition of business in 
the House is such now that there is no need to hurry. Many 
measures have been sent to the Senate that have to be passed 
upon there. The House is almost marking time now except 
for this particular business. There should be an understanding 
that the House will not meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow if the 
arrangement of the extension of the debate is approved. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I think that ali other matters ought fo be 
subordinated to the question now before the House; and while 
it may be attended with personal inconvenience, perhaps, to 
some, nevertheless I think we should go on. The Committee 
on the Judiciary has invited people te appear to-morrow, but 
we will adjourn them if the House meets at 11 o'clock. While 
this matter is being thrashed ont, and Members shall have 
memory of what has been said, I think we ought to press on to 
a conclusion. I de not want to cut it short and keep any 
expression of opinion that would be helpful from coming to the 
House. I want a just epportunity to be allowed to the whole 
membership. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Of course, that is the attitude of 
all the Members of the House. But here is a very important 
proceeding—a great trial, so to speak—in progress. The gen- 
tleman knows that trials far less important than this have 
sometimes run for weeks and more, and nobody has complained. 
If we were rushed with busimess here at this time, I would 
not make the suggestion that I now take the liberty to submit. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Of course, the gentleman can object to my 
request for unanimous consent, but I hepe the gentleman will 
not do it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I give notice now that I shall re- 
sist any effort to provide for meeting at 11 o'clock to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Lilinois [Mr. Yarrs] 
is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there is a passage somewhere in the Book of Job that reads sub- 
stantially as follows: 

He paweth in the valley. 
ing is terrible. 


of 


Hie snorteth, and the sound of bis ‘snort- 
He paweth up t! and amid the trumpets 
he sniffeth the battle from afar, and saith, “Aha! Aha!” 

[Laughter.] 

It is customary here when we talk about one another on this 
floor to say, “I have the highest regard for and, indeed, I 
love everybody that I am talking against.” [{Laue¢hter.}] But 
I assure the gentleman from Misseuri [Mr. Hawes] and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. SumNeks] and the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. TrrimMan}, and particularly the geutieman from 
Maine, Judge Hersey, that I would rather put my hand in the 
fire than manifest an unkind attitude toward any of them. 
Sinee I have named Judge Hersey I should perhaps say that 
there is an abiding affection on beth sides between him and 
me, for we have sat for many years side by side in the com- 
mittee. But what I am driving at is, it does seem to me that 


> young grass, 


a gveat many of ws have become unduly excited in reference 
to this case. Some Members have been acting here like prose- 
cutors; more like prosecutors than like Members of the House 
who, under their oath, are to say whether or not there are 
to be articles of impeachment sent from this House over to 
the Senate of the United States. 
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I want in the few moments that I shall occupy to do all I 
can to speak in a less excited way and with that calmness 
which it seems to me we ought all to cultivate at this hour. 

I would like to have every gentleman turn to the report on 
page 39. If you have the report of the majority and minority 
here, will you please turn to page 39? These few sentences 
comprise substantially or are a synopsis of about all I feel like 
saying: 

To my great regret TI find myself unable to agree with my colleagues 
who coustitute the majority of the Committee on the Judiciary in 
the case of George W. English, judge of the United States Court for 
the Eastern District of Illinois. It is sought to impeach this officer 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. It is well settled, as all must con- 
cede, that an official can not be impeached on general principles, or 
simply because it is charged he is unfit, or because of the accumulation 
of acts of misconduct, which do not themselves, individually and 
separately, constitute bigh crimes or misdemeanors. I have studied 
th!s record thoroughly, have read and reread every word of the testi- 
mony and of the briefs, and have Nstened attentively to the argu- 
ments of counsel and the opinions presented by the members of the 
committee. Upon the whole record 1 can not satisfy myself that 
this judge has been proven guilty of such acts as would justify the 
Hlouse of Representatives, in preparing articles of impeachment and 
in appointing managers upon the part of the House, to prosecute 
those articles before and in the Senate. Believing profoundly, as I do, 
that this extraordinary proceeding should be invoked only in cases 
of extreme gravity, and that it is a proceeding of such supreme 
solemnity that it ought not to be begun without proof before this House 
sufficient to command the attention and concurrence of the Senate, I 
propose to vote “ No,” and so can not vote for the majority committee 
report. 

I say this without Intending to cast any reflection upon the distin- 
guished and industrious and conscientious subcommittee, and without 
any admiration for the mistakes of the judge. 


My friend from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], of St. Louis, this 
morning referred to this last statement of mine. I do not take 
back one word of it. I think this judge made mistakes. I do 
not want anybody in my State or anywhere else to think I ad- 
mire those mistakes. But it is not the first time that in trying 
to be courteous to the other side, or in trying to yield a little 
bit of courtesy, I have had what I have said distorted into 
some expression injurious to my side. But I would despise 
myself if I were not to admit that there were mistakes in the 
official conduct of this judge of the United States of America, 
and those mistakes I do not praise and I do not admire them. 

I have said enough, I hope, in these few sentences to give you 
some comprehension and conception of what I believe the situa- 
tion ought to be before we send managers on the part of the 
Tlouse to knock at the door of the Senate and say, “ We present 
articles of impeachment,” as “ the grand inquest of the Nation.” 

I was a very little fellow, just about 8 years of age, at 
the time of the impeachment of Andrew Johnson. If you will 
pardon a personal statement, my father was a Senator at that 
time and filed an opinion in that case. Of course, the first 
books I ever read, as soon as I became able to read, were books 
relating to the trial of Andrew Johnson and everything about 
it. And, by the way, I just happen to have—but this is not 
especially an argumentative piece of testimony—just a little 
old card, which was my card as I sat, a boy, in the gallery 
beside my mother and saw the whole impeachment trial of 
Andrew Johnson. This card reads as follows: 

U. S&S. Senate. 

Impeachment of the President. Admit the bearer. April 14th, 
1868, Gallery, 

Gro. T. Brown, 
Sergeant at Arms. 


Of course, I do not insist that I knew all that it involved; 
of course, I do not insist for a moment that I fully compre- 
hended it, but in that mighty day, and it was a mighty day, and 
before that mighty Senate, and it was a mighty Senate, there 
Was presented a conception of a court of impeachment—the 
Chief Justice presiding in his robes; every Senator under oath; 
every day the double doors opening and the committee of seven 
managers upon the part of the House advancing—Boutwell, 
Bingham, Butler, Logan, Williams, and others. Once in a while 
a sweet voice next to me—my mother’s—would say, “If you 
will lean forward a little, my son, I will show you a great 
man.” O Charles Sumner, of Massachusetts; Henry Wilson, 
of Massachusetts; Reverdy Johnson, of Maryland; Ben Wade 
and John Sherman, of Ohio; Fessenden and Morrill; Roscoe 
Conkling and Morgan, of New York; Morton and Hendricks, 
of Indiana; and Trumbull and Yates, of Illinois. 

I repeat that in that mighty day 1 got a conception of what 
a United States Senator ought to be and of what an impeach- 
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ment trial ought to be. Thank God it has never departed fro.) 
‘me, and may my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth before 
I will be a party to anything looking toward a sentence of 
death—for that is what it means in the case of this judge— 
unless I am convinced that when that mighty court meets 9; 
the other end of this Capitol they can see in it something 
at least approaching testimony. [Applause.] 

I tell you now, gentlemen, after 20 years in publie off. 
a part of it as a judge, during which I had the honor of 
holding court in Chicago and trying hundreds and hundre js. 
of cases, that I believe that when the evidence that is pyro. 
duced here is presented to the Senate the Senate will muoke 
a hole in it big enough to swallow a trolley car. [ Applause.) 

I am afraid I am “ pawing in the valley” myself. {Laue}. 
ter.] 

I want to say just a few scattered things. In the firs 
place, I solicit your sympathy and I solicit your most respect- 
ful consideration, and I am sure in due time it will be ac- 
miration, for the gentlemen who are going to speak and who 
have spoken here for the minority report—Judge Hickey, of 
Indiana; Judge Weaver, of North Carolina; and Judge Row!|- 
ing, of Alabama. These men had no time to prepare. But the 
majority have had a year. This case was started a year ago 
by the Post-Dispatch, of St. Louis, and brought here by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. A committee of seven 
went out to East St. Louis and heard what you and I have not 
heard. They heard the witnesses. We have, by the hariesi 
kind of work, had to dig out of that testimony what the seven 
members of that committee knew by virtue of looking into 
the eyes of the witnesses, and of the judge himself. Not speak- 
ing for myself but for these other three gentlemen, I say they 
have done the best they could, and in spite of all the experi- 
ence I have had I want to say I never saw more wonderiul 
work than these three men have done in behalf of the minority 
in this case. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. May I interrupt the gentleman? 

Mr. YATES. You may, sir, at any time. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Senate would certainly wish 
to have Mr. Thomas as one of the witnesses. Does the gentle- 
man know why the committee which went to St. Louis did 
not call Mr. Thomas? 

Mr. YATES. All I know is what I find in the record. On 
page 800, at the bottom of the page, Mr. MIcHENER said: 


Mr. Micuenxer. Mr, Chairman, I would like to ask counsel on either 
side a question. Mr. Dennis, as attorney representing the proponents 
of these charges, do you desire to call Mr. C. B. Thomas as a witness? 


Then Mr. Dennis, the attorney of the Post-Dispatch, as I 
understand, said: 


The reason why I do not is that I understand, in view of the in- 
vestigation that we have learned has taken place, that we would be 
endangering, probably, the Government's cause, if it has a cause, 
against C. B. Thomas. For that reason I have refrained from calling 
Mr. Thomas. [le could volunteer if he wanted to. 
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Then Mr. MicHENER, with a commendable desire to get at 
the truth, said: 


Counsel for Judge English, do you desire to call Judge Thomas at 
this time? 
Mr. O'Hare. No, sir. 


Then Mr. MicHener said: 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee extend to Judge Thomas 
the privilege of appearing before this committee. I think it is highly 
important that Judge Thomas, who seems to be the center around 
which things function here—— 

Mr. Acton (interposing). He is not here, Congressman, so far as 
I can see. 

Mr. Micnener. He has been here all along this afternoon. 

Mr. O'Hare. I have not seen him to-day. I saw him about the 
middle of the afternoon yesterday. That is the last I have seen of 
him. 


That is the only explanation I can give. Neither side wanted 
him. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The Senate would certainly wish 
to know what is the reputation of Judge English and of Mr. 
Thomas among the people with whom they have lived and 
worked, Is there any adequate testimony on that subject in 
this record? 

Mr. YATES. I would say not. I think the gentleman is 
absolutely right about it. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am asking these questions for 
the reason I am doubtful as to how I should vote, Personally 
I would much prefer to return the case to the committee i 
order that we may have a more complete record. 
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Mr. YATES. I hope that motion to recommit this matter to 
the committee will be made. I will say to the gentleman, in 
the language of another, that “the bottom dropped out of this 
ease” when this man Thomas was not called. He knew 
vreat many things, and now we are left in the dark, almost- 
except those who know him personally—as to his character, and 
sO forth. 

Mr. GRAHAM. 

Mr. YATES. I will, sir. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I wish to speak in answer to the suggestion 
made by the gentleman from Virginia, and I will be very brief. 
| only want to say that you can not attack a man’s character 
until he puts it in evidence himself. That is a matter for the 
Senate to consider when the case comes there. This is simply 
a presentment of charges that have been found by the investi- 
cating committee and are to be forwarded to the Senate for 
trial. 

Mr. YATES. I think right now the first witness the Senate 
would send for would be Thomas. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I may say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania that I desire to vote right, but that I do not care 
to pillory a man if the evidence presented to us is such that 
we can not reasonably believe the Senate will find him guilty. 

Mr. BLANTON. I would like to ask the gentleman one brief 
question. Is it not a fact that the character of this judge has 
been in issue all the time’? It is a question of character and 
it is an issue of character, is it not? 

Mr. YATES. Indirectly. 

Mr. BLANTON. Certainly it is. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I beg the gentleman's pardon, it is a ques- 
tion of conduct on the bench. 

Mr. BLANTON. And character and characteristics as well. 

Mr. YATES. Mr. Speaker, I want to continue my little state- 
ment. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield to his colleague on 
the committee for a short question? 

Mr. YATES. Yes: for a brief question. 

Mr. HERSEY. If Judge Thomas could have helped the case 
of Judge English, would not his attorneys representing him at 
St. Louis have called him? 

Mr. YATES. I do not know. That is not the question. The 
question is why we have not that testimony here in some form. 
The question is not what they did. We have nothing to do with 
any mistakes of counsel. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. YATES. Yes; and this is the last time. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Importance is sought to be at- 
tached by the gentleman from Virginia and, I infer, by the 
gentleman from Illinois now addressing the House to the ab- 
sence of Judge Thomas as a witness. Judge Thomas would 
know nothing whatever about the disbarment of Mr. Webb: 
he could know nothing about the disbarment of Mr. Karch;: he 
could know nothing about the scoldings in open court and the 
vile epithets applied to the three State attorneys and the 
sheriffs. 

Mr. YATES. I do not hear the gentleman. I just want to 
say for all who are in the minority with me in this case a few 
words of comfort from one of the opinions, the opinion of my 
father, in the old case of Andrew Johnson: 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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trict bar association, or county bar association, 
uttered one word of complaint against this man. 
been a single one. 
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that has 
There has not 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota Will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. YATES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota lhoes it not occur to the gen- 


tleman it would be quite embarrassing for a 
bar to appear in an impeachment proceeding? 
Mr. YATES. No, sir. If you were sought to be impeached 


member of the 


| in your State, there would be one bar association after another 


come to your rescue; 
friend enough of the 
tion whatever would 
bar association, 

Somebody must have been terribly shocked. Somebody must 
have been profoundly impressed with guilt when not one bar 
association in all of the 45 in this district appeared! This is a 
peculiar district. It begins at East St. Louis and runs te the 
home of Uncle Joe Cannon in Danville. In the entire 45 
counties nobody finds any fault except the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch; not the St. Louis Globe-Democrat and not the St. 
Louis Times and not any other paper there, only the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 

Now, I for one am against government by newspapers [ap- 
plause], and I am against prosecution carried out by news- 
papers. And then, to cap the climax, my friend from Missouri, 
Harry HAwes, says he shocked by this thing. Ye 
and little ! Harry Hawes shocked! [Laughter 


and if it were the other way—well, | am 
gentleman to believe that no bar associa- 
uitack him, but this was the tribunal, the 


is gods 


fishes! and 


| applause. | 


| East St. Louis, and you will get an answer in two hours. 


Nor do I think it a crime to vote in a minority of one against the | 
world when I have taken an oath to decide a case according to the | 


law and the testimony. 
and be willing, perhaps anxious, to be convinced by them; yet no 
popular clamor, no fear of punishment or hope of reward should seduce 


me from deciding according to the conviction of my conscience and my 
judgment. 


I suppose this feeling abides in the heart of every single, 
solitary man here, but I bring it in at this time because the 
situation is such that with the tremendous preparation made 
by the prosecution in this case and the short time which the 
minority have had to prepare, for that reason or for some other 
reasons it would seem to be almost an impeachable thing for a 
miman to stand up here for the minority in this matter. 

Just one word as to just who is the prosecutor in this case. 
The prosecutor in this case is not the bar association of East 
St. Louis. Where is the bar association. of St. Clair County, 
Ill.? Where is the State bar association? I belong to the 
State bar association, and inasmuch as I am Congressman at 
large representing the whole State, this territory is every inch 
of it in my district. I know substantially all of these men. 
I would like to know, if anyone can tell me, of one single bar 
association in the State of Illinois, State bar association, dis- 
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I would patiently listen to my constituents | 


I was so disturbed by this long and exciting debate and 
whether I should have 3 hours and 45 minutes in which to 
speak that I am afraid that I have forgotten the most of my 


speech. But I have one more thing that I want to add. I can 
tell you, Judge Moorr, about the conduct of these men. I can 


not tell you the reputation of this man, but I can tell you where 
to go to find out whether this man is a good man or not. I can 
tell any of you who want to know. There is a telegraph oflice 
in this Capitol. You can get an answer to a telegram in two 
hours. You send a telegram to the Rev. John M. Pepper, Bap- 
tist minister, president of the Ministerial Alliance in HWa.t St. 
Louis, and you will get an answer in two hours as to the con- 
duct of Judge English and whether it has been satisfactory to 
the ministers of East St. Louis. This man is a Paptist minis- 
ter. If you do not want to do that you can send a telegram to 
Robert Morris, pastor of the Methodist Episcopal Church of 
These 
men are both well posted and loyal men of St. Louis. 

Mr. BLACK of New York. Will the gentleman send a tele- 
gram to Judge Thomas asking him if he would come and testify 
for Judge English’ 

Mr. YATES. Oh, I could not assume the burden of such a 
proposition. I do not know exactly what the gentleman means, 

Mr. BLACK of New York. If there was a commission to 
take evidence again, would you bring Judge Thomas on to 
testify? 

Mr. YATES. I do not know. I would try. 
process of this House would bring him. 

Mr. CRISP. The process of the House would bring him here. 

Mr. YATES. Yes. Mr. Speaker, I yield back the balance of 
my time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick ]}. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues of the minor- 
ity have agreed to allow me 10 minutes additional. 

Mr. BOWLING. I yield to the gentleman 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is recognized for 
utes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
during the time that I have been at the bar seldom has it 
been that I have appeared in the r6le of prosecutor or quasi 
prosecutor. Therefore it is a little unfamiliar role for me to 
appear in at this time. But J am one of those that, when I 
give thought and study to a situation which comes before me 
in my personal or professional or official capacity, I try to 
reach the proper conclusion in the matter, and when that 
conclusion has been reached to voice my conviction by speech 
and by vote. 

In this case that we have before us there is a voluminous 
record of something like 1,100 pages. During the two days’ 
debate we have had there has been a lot said that has no place 
in the case. Many smoke screens have beey thrown out, | will 
not say intentionally, to confuse the issue but to draw our 
minds and attention from the real, true facts and issues that 


I suppose the 
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appear in the case after you have given it some thought and 
study, 

I was not on the subcommittee that made the investigation, 
consequently IT have not seen the witnesses and have not had 
fu opportunity to jadge them by direct contact. I will say that 
] have not even read every word of this record, although 
1 have read the most of it, and enough of it to convince me 
by the testimony of Judge English himself that he should be 
impeached, and that these articles of impeachment should be 
sent to the Senate. 

Now, in the beginning we should get one thing clear in our 
minds. We should remember the fact that this proceeding is 
pot brought solely and only under the impeachment section of 
the Constitution. That section provides that all civil officers 
shall be liable to impeachment for high crimes and misde- 
meanors, but when it comes to the judiciary you have the addi- 
tional provision in the Constitution that judges shall hold their 
office during good bebavior. That expression in the Constitu- 
tien means that the converse is true; that a judge shall be 
deprived of his office on account of misbehavior. 

Those of you who have read this record, those of you who 
have studied it, those of the minority who have attacked it 
and say that a ease has not been made out against Judge 
English, all should keep in mind the fact that if this case 
goes to the Senate, the Senate of the United States will not 
try the case on the record as printed here, but will have the 
witnesses before them face to face, and can see them and 
cross-examine them at first hand, and will try the entire case 
right from the beginning. 

The case is so voluminous that in my limited time I can 
not attempt to cover everything. I shall try to hit some of 
the high places and give yeu my views on some of the matters 
that to my mind are absolutely impelling and controlling in 
the cuse. Some say that they will not vote to impeach unless 
they are satisfied that they can convict. I believe that if you 
read the testimony vou will be satisfied that you can convict, 
notwithstanding the fact that we are not sitting here as a trial 
court. It has been suggested from time immemorial that the 
Ileuse when sitting in a matter of this kind is sitting as a 
grand jury, and all that is necessary is to show probable cause 
ot guilt. To a certain extent we are sitting as a grand jury, 
to a certain extent we are investigating as a grand jury, and 
to a certain extent the rules governing the actions and pro- 
ceedings of a grand jury do prevail; but there is this difference, 
and it is a very important one: The accused in this case has 
the right to go before your committee with his counsel and 
witnesses and make his defense, and in the consideration of 
the case you not only ecomsider the side of the Government but 
vou also take into consideration and weigh the testimony that 
has been offered by the accused. In a body which contains so 
iuany lawyers, and men who are so conversant with affairs that 
they know what the character of a Federal judge should be, 
it is unnecessary perhaps for me to enlarge upon what it 
should be. He should be learned in the law. He should be of 
judicial temperament, and, aboye all, he should be honest. 
Ile should be a man of character; a man fair, impartial, un- 
prejudiced in his rulings and dealings; a man of incerruptible 
integrity, one who should not only command but inspire re- 
spect for himself and the high position that he occupies. 

We have had several impeachment trials. The most recent 
one was the Archbald case. It is not my purpose to lannch 
into a discussion of the law, but I say that the Senate of the 
United States established a precedent in that case which 
applies to this case when it was held that a general course of 
misbehavior embracing a series of acts subversive of judicial 
probity or propriety, chiefly because of the persistency with 
which they are committed, is ground for impeachment. 

Chief Justice Taft, in an address before the American Bar 
Association in 1913, is quoted as saying of the Archbald case 
and trial that it was a “liberal interpretation of the term 
‘high crimes and misdemeanors,’” and that it was “most use- 
ful in demonstrating to all incumbents of the Federal bench 
that they must be careful in their conduct outside of court as 
well as in the court itself, and that they must not use the 
prestige of their official position, directly or indirectly, to 
secure personal benefit.” 

We must get out of our mind the idea that appears to be in 
rome people’s minds that the words “high crimes and misde- 
meanors ” mean an indictable offense. They do not. A crime 
may be committed’ by a judge against society, against good 
morals, against the bench itself, which in no sense or mapner 
could be eenstrued as an indictable offense. 

The first charge breught up in respect to Judge English its 
that of Thomas M. Webb and his disbarment. A great smoke 
screen has been attempted to be thrown about that affair. 
Practically every Member of the House who has appeared io 
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this matter in behalf of Judge English has dwelt upon Johnny 
Gardner's criminal record and compared him even to Gerald 
Chapman and talked about what a high crime it was to get 
such a “ gentleman” out of jail. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I would like to get the attitude of the 
gentleman and of the committee, if I can, upon this question. 
The distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. ScmwNenrs] laid 
down the proposition, as I understood it, that in order to 
grasp this case we had to have the entire picture, as he put it. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I am not trying to paint a picture. In 
these days of trick photography almost anything can be made 
in a picture. I propose to give something here from the record. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentlemdn misunderstands me. | 
did not mean to criticize the language used, but what I want 
to ask is whether in the opinion of the gentleman we, sitting 
here, the other Members of the House who are not members 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, necessarily must take the 
entire case all of the articles of impeachment or whether any 
single one of the articles of impeachment or any single one of 
the things complained of in the opinion of the committee or 
of the gentleman is sufficient to warrant us in approving the 
action of the committee. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The gentleman from IUlinois [Mr. Curyp- 
BLOM] saw the difficulty I had in getting the small amount of 
time allotted to me. It is impossible to cover the entire case 
in the time granted me, and I can touch it in only a few places. 
As I say, Mr. Speaker, gentlemen have tried to excuse the 
conduct of Judge English on account of the criminal record of 
Johnny Gardner. I propose to show in my remarks by the 
testimony of Judge English or by uncontradicted testimony 
in the record that he should be impeached. This man Gardner 
was tried in a Federal court. Because a witness for the Goy- 
ernment went back upon it in testifying, the judge who tried 
the case, who was Judge English, was forced to order a verdict 
of not guilty. He turned the prisoner over to the marshal, 
saying that he had requests from up State to held him for 
violation of some State laws. 

The marshal turned him over to the State sheriff, the jailer, 
er the chief of police, whichever the case might be. He was 
there in jail for four or five days, when, at the request of a 
friend of the criminal, Mr. Webb was called upon to go to the 
jail and sue out a writ of habeas corpus. I do not care how 
vile a criminal “ Dressed-up Johnny” was. I do not care if he 
Was guilty as the very gates of hell; it makes no difference how 
guilty a man is, he has certain constitutional rights, and one of 
them is that he shall not be deprived of his liberty without due 
procéss of law, and another is that when he is brought before 
the bar of justice he shall receive a fair, an impartial, and a 
legal trial, and be represented by counsel. 

Nay, gentlemen, no matter if that vile criminal may be friend- 
less, no matter if he be penniless, it is the prond boast of the 
American bar that when anyone is charged with a crime and is 
brought before the court he is entitled to counsel, and if he is 
not able to pay a fee he is assigned counsel to see that he has a 
legal trial. So the character of the criminal record of John 
Gardiner, or “ Dressed-up Johnny,” has nothing to do with this 
case. Mr. Webb tells us he went down there. His testimony is 
not contradicted. He went down there and he finds out from 
the chief of police that the chief of police had gone at the re- 
quest of the. marshal up to the Federal courthouse and had 
brought this man down there without commitment, and he was 
there held four or five duys under investigation of charges or 
supposed charges from up State for the alleged violation of 
some State, not Federal, law, and Mr. Webb did, as he or any 
other attorney had a right to do, went to the State court, sned 
out his writ, and it was discovered that they had no right to 
hold him, and he was discharged. 

It makes no difference that he afterwards got in trouble. 
Webb was doing nothing wrong under his oath as a lawyer. 
But what did Judge English do? He called him into court, 
the man whom Judge English said had an enviable record at 
the bar, a man that his attorney, Mr. Bruce A. Campbell, said 
before the Judiciary Committee had an enviable record at the 
bar, and further that the question of his ability, the question 
of his integrity was not an issue in this case. He called him 
there and told that man, told that lawyer, that he understood 
that he got this man out of jail, and he said further, these are 
his own words, in substance: 


I have no inclination to hear you at this time, and IT do not propose 
to hear you. Go and sit down and reflect over this matter. You can 
write out what you have te say, and then when you have written it 
out I want you to sit down in your moments of reflection and think 
of the honorable record you have had in getting to your position of 
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minence at the bar, and until that Is done, 
to my clerk here, it 
suspended— 

Mr. 


yntil I verify your return. 


until you submit that in 
verified by myself, you stand 


writing and is 


Webb says “ disbarred "— 


The question of suspension or disbarment, that is tweedle dee 
and tweedle dum. The fact is that that man for several weeks 
or possibly for several months was deprived of practice in his 
court. 

Now, as to Karch. I bold no brief for Karch. 
what kind of man he is. He may be one of the biggest crooks 
and shysters in seven States, but I know what the record 
shows, and it is not disputed. The record shows that he was 
appointed United States district attorney by the President of 
the United States. It shows that he was confirmed by the 
Senate, and it shows that he was in full and active practice at 
Kast St. Louis. 

And what did Judge English do? Because Karch insisted 
upon his constitutional right in having entered in the record 
and on the record his demand for a jury trial, which he had 
the right to do and which he should have done as an attorney, 
Judge English then after a while sees things that nobody else 
hus seen and proceeds to go to work and call Mr. Karch up, 
claiming that he was scowling and looking at him from under 
his eyes. 
said: 


I do not know 


I want to tell you hereafter we meet as man to man. 


As the gentleman from Texas said on yesterday, what man 
is there with a drop of red blood in him who would not have 
done as Karch did and turned to him and said: 


Why do not you begin now? 


Then he called him up and disbarred him and kept him | 


disbarred. Do I say 12 months? Nay, gentlemen, from that 
day to this hour, notwithstanding the fact that Karch is nomi- 
nally restored to membership of that bar, Judge English—that 
paragon of virtue he has been painted here, that great tem- 
peramental judge, that man of great judicial temperament— 
will net allow him to practice in his court, and he polds most 
of the court at East St. Louis. 

He tries to excuse himself. He says Karch had a pistol. 
The testimony is that it was a hot August day, and that Karch 
was dressed in one of these light, flimsy, blue-serge suits, 
in which it was impossible to conceal a gun from anybody. 
Judge English is the only man who says he saw that gun; and 
I submit, gentlemen of the House, that, in addition to the other 
crimes and misdemeanors which are charged against George 
W. English in this same hearing, he has committed the crime 
of perjury in this hearing. and I say it advisedly. George W. 
English is the only man who testified to a gun being seen. In 
the course of the effort of Karch to be reinstated at the bar 
Judge English appoints a committee to investigate the matter. 
That committee has been referred to. And whom did he ap- 
point? He appointed a Mr. Baxter, who seemed to be a very 
prominent lawyer, and I think had been president of the 
I}iinois State Bar Association. 

The next man that he appointed was his great and bosom 
friend, Judge C. B. Thomas. The next man that he appointed 
was Mr. Edward C. Kramer, who, after testifying as a witness in 
the hearings, became one of Judge English’s attorneys and 
whose name heads the list of counsel on the brief which has 
been filed before vour Judiciary Committee in the argument 
made on this case on the part of counsel for Judge English 

Now, this committee met. They filed a report, and here is 
what Judge Kramer says, and upon his statement I base my 
charge of perjury against Judge English. Judge Kramer, in 
being examined about the report and how they made their 
investigations, says on page 174 of the record— 


We interrogated Mr. Karch— 


That was in answer to a question by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. SumMNERS]— 


Did your committee recommend the retention at the bar of the 


court of the man who threatened the judge on the bench with a six- 
shooter? 


Here is what Mr. Kramer said, and I will be glad if you will 
listen to it closely: 

Mr. KraMer. We interrogated Mr. Karch about that—I did—and 
Mr. Karch assured me he had no gun; that they were mistaken about 
it; that he never carried a gun in his life; and after discussing that 
matter we were inclined to believe that Mr. Karch did not have a gun 
at that time; that he had not threatened him—I don’t know—that he 
did vot intend to threaten the jadge with a gun, but that he and Mr. 


He called him back as he was about to leave and | 
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Moran were laughing somewhat 


together, from the best information 
that we could get, and that they were doing so because of some re- 
marks that Judge English had made to them about demanding jury 


trials in all these cases. 


That is the conclusion that was reached by the committee of 
lawyer friends of Judge English himself, where they say they 
found nothing threatening and no evidence of any gun; and 
nothing like that was put in the report, which Judge English 
claimed was pigeonholed, and which he claims he never re- 
ceived. 

Now, let us go a little further. 
these bank deposits. This was a pretty big proposition that 
they had out there. They had the judgeship, they had the 
bankruptcy proposition, and it seems they had the ear of the 
court on the chancery side in the appointment of receivers, 
Now, they got started, but it seems were not making quite money 
enough, and started out in the banking business, using the 
manner of purchasing stock in banks and using the bankruptey 
funds in order to get favors, They first bought stock in the 
Drovers’ National Bank. As a consideration for the buying 
of that stock, Farris English was put into that bank, and im- 
mediately a great flow of bankruptcy funds went into that 
bank. 

Farris English was very proud, it seemed. Te had held a 
$75-a-month clerkship down here in the Riggs Bank, while his 
father was in the income-tax department of the Treasury, and 
he thought, inasmuch as he had a $75-per-month position down 
here, that he ought to have a higher position in the Drovers’ 
Bank, and consequently he became dissatisfied and left. 

What was the next step? Thirty days afterwards we find 
Farris English installed in the Union Bank & Trust Co., and 
how did he get there? Did Judge English go to the executive 
officers of that bank or seml Farris English there in order to 
get him a position? No, gentlemen of the House; he went to 
the man whom he knew could fix things; he went to a man 
named Ackerman, a2 man who at that time did not even have 
a desk in the bank, much less being an officer of the bank, his 


Let us talk about some of 


sole business being a street runner, soliciting deposits. Tle 
immediately gets in touch with Judge English to get those 


deposits. They have a talk about it, and Judge English said, 


“ Well, come up to the office and we will talk about it.” Acker- 
man went up there. Judge English admits that what Acker- 
| man said is true. On page 591 Judge English says: 
Well, we had several conversations, as testified to by him. 
Meaning Ackerman, Then he goes on and admits it. Here 


is what he, Judge English, has to say: 


Ile said, * 
here." 


You know I would like to get him connected up with us 


I said, “1 will be delighted to have him connected there; and 


if you will come up, I will talk to you about the matter.” He exame 
up to my chambers either that day I think it was on that day. I 
recall that I said to bim this: “I have in mind to have only one 


depository in East St. Louis, and your bank is now one of_the deposito- 
ries and was the first one created in East St, Louis You have a good 
personal bond, and it is not costing you anything, and | would like 
have you people have the funds down there and have my boy connected 
with your institution. You are a strong institution, and you have a 
man at the head of it who is known all over this country as one of 
the best bankers in the community or 


in the 


country If you bave a 
place for him, I would like for him to become connected, because he 
wants to become an executive. He has bad an experience that few 
young men of his age have had in training as a banker Hy 


has been 


13 or 14 months in the Riggs National Bank at Washington, D. ¢ 


Then Judge English admits that Mr. Ackerman said later on, 
on page 592: 


He said, “‘What about the increase in the deposits in the tank?” 


That is what he was more interested in than the other matter of 
employment. I said, “ Well, Ed, I have told you that | expected to 
make your bank the one depository in East St. Louis, and if your 


deposits do not increase thereby, I will be badly deceived, but do not 
understand that you are getting my boy with that proposition.” 


His defenders on this floor attempt to defend Judge Engiish’s 
position by saying he told Ackerman: 

But do not understand that you are getting my boy with that propo- 
sition. 


But let us follow it up. What happened? Mr. Schlafly. 
chairman of the board of directors of that bank, testifies, on 
page 215—and it is uncontradicted—when he was asked as to 
any appreciable increase in the bankruptcy funds after Farrig 
English came there and to what extent— 


Well, from practically nothing, when they moved them up t» the 
Drovers National Bank, they came back to a figure around seventy- 
five, eighty-five, or ninety-five thousand. 
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And Inter on in his testimony, gentlemen of the House, this 
ame man testified to the fact that at one time the deposits 


went to £140.000. But they make a great ado about the fact 
that Judge English did not know anything about the 3 per 


cent commissions being paid on these funds to Farris English. 

‘Yo my mind, gentlemen, the question as to whether Judge 
English knew anything about that or net or the question 
whether or not any commissions were paid to Farris English is 
not material at all in this case. To my mind Judge English’s 
conduct in going to this man and practically saying to him, 
“Tf you wilt take my boy there, I will inerease those deposits 
and ultimately make it the sole depository,” was just as repre- 
hensible and guilty, according to the way I look at those mat- 
ters, as if he had gone to Schlafly himself and said to him, “ I 
will this money sent down there if you will pay com- 
Inissions on it.’ and he had received the commissions himeelf. 

It makes no difference if he knew nothing about the commis- 
sions. and it makes no difference if he knew nothing about the 
payment of them to Farris English. It was a corrupt act when 
he made the agreement to have these deposits put there in con- 
sideration of the employment of Farris Nnglish, his son. 

Aud what right did he have to do it? That shows some more 
of the couspiracy out there, because under the law the depositing 
of bankruptcy fuuds is a matter for the trustee, so long as he 
deposits them In a regularly designated depositery, yet Judge 
Huglish, through his man Friday, Judge Thomas, just as soon 
2s Farris English went in there, had the deposits sent there. 
Another thing about Farris English, to show what a great 
banker he was, is that aecording to the testimony of Mr. 
Nehlafly, he had not been there so awfully long before he made 
© proposition to try and buy a controlling interest in that bank, 
which was capitalized at that time at $300,000. 

That is the testimeny. To my mind, taking those facts into 
consideration, English’s own testimony and the testimony of his 
own uttorneys is sufficient to convict him in the mind of any 
fair-minded mam 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I will. 

Mr. BLANTON. With reference to the system that has been 
growing up throughont the country whereby Federal judges 
have their special friends, just a few of them, one or two, ap- 
pointed as trustees and receivers in the cases where these big 
fees are paid. You understand, I am net discounting what 
Judge English has done, but is not that just as reprehensible as 
to put his boy in a bank? 

Mr. DOMENICK. I think it is. 

Mr. BLANTON. And that system is growing up throughout 
the country with many of the Federal judges. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Vrestan). 
has one minute remaining. 

Mr. WEAYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman 10 
minutes additional 

Mr. DOMINICK. There is one other matter I want to touch 
on, and that is the bringing in of these sheriffs and State's 
attorneys before him at Bast St. Louis. The minority says 
there is no record of any summons or subpeena issued in this 
matier. It has been pointed out that a regular witness warrant 
was issued in a criminal case, and this fact was sworn to by 
three witnesses, placed in the hands of the marshal, and those 
men were brought in there under technical arrest. It was not 
a case, gentlemen of the House, of calling men in for the pur- 
pose of having a conference. Oh, no; that would have been 
entirely proper. 

When lawlessness exists I see no impropriety whatever in 
the Federal and the State authorities having conferences and 
trying to put down lawlessness, but when a judge sends out the 
process of his court and brings State officers before his court 
and then herds them like cattle in the jury box and proceeds 
to give them a lecture, that, to my mind, is just about as high- 
handed and tyrannical a proposition as could welt be imavined. 

L will not discuss the matter of whether he used vile lan- 
guage or not, but his own attorney, Mr. FE. C. Kramer, says 
that he used at that time the word “damn” several times 
but he did not recall whether he used the vile epithets or not. 
Suffice it to say that instead of conferring with these attorneys 
and sheriffs he proeeeds to “ strut his stuff” om the bencis and 
rive them lectures and then sends them back home—ofiicers, 
if you please, elected by the sovereign voters of the State of 
lilinois, haled inte court under process of the Federal court and 
there insulted, and you might say, degraded and disgraced in 
the presence of these people. 

Mr, CRISP. Will my friend yield? 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 


have 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 


The gentleman 
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Mr. CRISP. Did those officers testify the judge used this 
obseene language? 
Mr. DOMINICK. 


Marci 3} 


Yes, sir; all three of them, and I think aij 
six of them. Some of them were a liitle hazy as to the exaet 
language. I have refrained from going into the language je. 
cause I want to try to show by the record of the testimony of 
Judge English himself and the reeord of testimeny which bas 
not been denied by Judge Engiish that he is guilty and should 
be impeached, 

Mr. ALMON. I do not know that it make any difference, 
but was the court in open session or not? 

Mr. DOMINICK. There is some questicn about that and I 
do not know that it makes any difference. A judge is a judge 
and he was acting or attempting to aet in his judicial capacity, 

A great deal has been made of the fact that C. B. Thomas, 
Judge Thomas, was not called to the stand. I wish he had been 
called. I was glad some members of the eommittee insisted 
on his being called, but it seems one reason he was not ealled 
by the Government was on account of the faet that there 


seems to be a general idea prevailing not only there but 


throughout the country that if a man who is charged with 
committing some offense against the Federal Government is 
called wpoen to testify before a grand jury or before a congres- 
sional committee he is immune from preseeution and indict- 
ment. This seemed to be the idea in the mind of Mr. Dennis, 
who was representing the committee; but nothing is further 
from the fact. I think there are only two instances where a 
man is immune from prosecution in the event he testifies in a 
case in which he is involved. One is under the antitrust act— 
and, Mr. Chairman, will you tell me what the other instance 
is where a man is immune from prosecution if he so testifies? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The interstate commerce act. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Yes; one is under the antitrust act and 
the other is under the ‘interstate commerce act. But he was 
not called. The testimony is that at the beginning of the hear- 
ings and throughout the hearings C. B. Thomas sat there prac- 
tieally at the counsel table of Judge English’s attorneys until 
the last day. The committee did not call him, neither did the 
attorneys for Judge English, and yet there were Judge English 
and his attorneys sitting there with these charges, these in- 
sinuations, pending against them and upen which sworn testi- 
mony had been given before the committee, the insinuations 
and charges and evidence all revolving around C, B. Thomas 
and his connection with Judge English and the court, and yet 
Judge English under these charges and under these indict- 
ments, if you please, when he had the opportunity to eall to 
the stand his bosom friend, a man who by his largesse had 
received anywhere from $40,000 to $50,000 or $60,000 a year, 
when-he had the opportunity te call this friend who could 
explain, if they could be explained, these charges, he did not 
call him, and ©. B. Thomas was as silent as a tomb. Does 
this pieture, as it has been called in this case, show the great, 
able, upright, and incorruptible judge that his defenders yes- 
terday and to-day have endeavored to paint for you? 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Is it not a fact that they were 
contemplating an indictment against Mr. Thomas and they did 
not want him to take the stand for fear of immunity? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have stated that was the reason, but 
there was nothing in it. The only immunity that Thomas eould 
get was in the event that some distriet attorney went to him 
and said if you will turn State’s evidence I will not prosecute 
you. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Why did not the committee call 
him? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I have told the gentleman. The attorney 
for the committee gave that as a reason, I might ask yeu why 
did net Judge English or his attorneys call Judge Thomas? 

Mr. NEWTON of Missouri. Does the gentleman think that 
under the circumstanees, with the evidence against him, he 
would be willing to be bound by Judge Thomas’s testimony? 

Mr. DOMINICK. I can not go into the realm of specula- 
tion. I am trying to confine my remarks to the record and my 
understanding of the English language. 

Now there are other features of the case that I would like 
to go into, but owing to the fact that I have had only a lim- 
ited time I have had to cut my speech or my garment according 
to the cloth I have. I thank you, gentlemen, for your patience 
and careful attention to my remarks after a six hours’ session 
and so late in the afternoon. [Applause.] 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that there is 
ro quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON. I hope the gentleman from Texas will not do 
that. There is only one more speech, and there are se many 
Members that would like to finish the debate to-morrow. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Very well, Mr, Speaker, I will withdraw 
the point, 

Mr. GRANAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
iieman from South Dakota |Mr. CiikisTopHERSON |. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday the 
ventieman from Illinois [Mr. Honapay], in a very splendid 
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speech in defense of Judge English, found it necessary to wan- | 


ver outside the record and interject matters in this case which 
had not been presented before. I thought that was somewhat 
cirange, in view of the fact that before the special committee 
that made this investigation Judge English was represented 
iy eminent counsel of many years’ experience and a thorough 
knowledge in the trial of cases. 
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be indeed a bold attorney, a foolhardy one, who would attemt 
to cross the temperament of that judge. A Federal judge is 


clothed with vast pewer and far-reaching authority, and it 
would be a bold attorney who would try to take issue with him, 


having fresh in mind the irascible tendency of this judge. !t 
required a great newspaper, of vast fortune, to bring this 
judge's methods te the public’s attention. I say that the Post- 


} Dispatch rendered a public service in bringing to the public 
| hotice the couditions as they prevail in that district. 


This new matter had not been presented to the committee | 
in any form; nor had it been argued or urged in behalf of the 


Judge in any manner. In this new matter outside of the 
record we are considering an attack was made on the attor- 
nevs that were disbarred—Karch and Webb. I maintain that 
that is wholly outside of the question, wholly beside the ques- 
to what was the character and standing at the bar 
of these attorneys. ‘The real question in issue is whether or 
not Judge English proceeded in a lawful or unlawful manner, 
whether he was oppressive, autocratic, and tyrannical in his 
conduct toward these men. I maintain that he was in the 
extreme. 

No matter what the status of these gentlemen was, not ad 
mitting that there was anything wrong, but on the contrary 
the evidence indicates that there was not a blemish 
them. Karch had been elected a member of the house of re- 
resentatives of his own State and had been further honored 
by appointment by the President of the United States to the 
office of district attorney 
and served with distinction in that position; a man of ability 
and learning and who had demonstrated that he could main- 
tain his dignity under very trying circumstances. Now, what 
occurred on that morning—I hesitate to allude to these matters, 
as they have been discussed very freely during the day, but 


tion, as 


there are a few points in relation to these disbarment cases | 


I wish to clear up. 


| English is temperamentally uniit for any judicial office. 


against | 


for the eastern district of Dlinois, | 


Gentlemen should bear in mind that on the particular morn- | 


ing when Mr. Karch was disbarred, knowing the judge's 
attitude toward the request for trial by jury, Karch had re- 
duced his motion to writing, a short motion, asking for 
trial by jury. This in order that he would bave a record for 
an appeal if necessary. This motion he presented to the 
court and seated himself in the court room. A few minutes 
after, while he was making no disturbance or interfering 
with the business of the court in any manner, he was hauled 
up before the court and disbarred, without any charges being 
preferred, any hearing or opportunity given to defend himself, 
such conduct I say, if permitted or sanctioned, can only lead 


to judicial tyranny and judicial autocracy which the people | this pending resolution, and you will vote upon it very soon, 


of this liberty-loving land will not and should not be expected 
to endure. 

About the other man Webb, what had he done? 
word in regard to this prisoner. It makes no difference to me 
whether he was a criminal of the worst type or not. 
fact is that Judge English had tried him in his court and had 
turned him over to the State authorities. When 
returned to his home town of East St. Louis he found a mes- 
sege asking him to call upon this prisoner in the jail, which 
he did. He went there and learned from the chief of police, 
who had custody of the prisoner, that this Gardner had been 
tried in the Federal court, where he had been acquitted, and 
Federal Judge English had turned him over to the chief of 
police of the city. What inference would any man sensibly 
draw from that situation? 
of course, that the Federal court had divested itself of any 
further right to him: that it had surrendered him and had no 
further claim upon him. That would be the natural infer- 
ence, and Mr. Webb proceeded as any attorney would. He 
went into a State court and secured a writ and thereby 
secured the prisoner’s release. There is not even an excuse 
for criticism of Webb, much less disbarment. As has been 
pointed out so many times to-day, the right to practice law is 
a vested right. The judge might just as well have deprived 


Just a 


Mr. Webb | 


a | 


| record, that Judge English is corrupt. 


It was my privilege to serve on the special committee that 
inmade the invesiigation in this case, but it is not my purpose 
io ehter upon any lengihy discussion of the facts. You have 


listened to many splendid addresses, analytical ef the testimony. 
Further, the report of the commiitee concisely states the fac ts 
on which these impeachment are based. 1 
wish to give you very briefly the conclusion that I art 


al 


articles of merely 


ved at 


| after listening to the testimony and considering it subse quently. 


First, it is my firm belief, based on this testimony, that 


fudee 
That 
is my belief because of the language which he used in the court 
frequently and on divers occasions, language entirely foreten 
to the court room, language that could but bring reproach upen 
himself and over which he had to pre- 
side. Attorneys testified it was not the common practice nor 
the custom to use that kind of language in the courts of Mli- 
nois, and well can I believe that Judge English stood in a class 
by himself in the use of such language as he indulged in. 


the court been chosen 


Second, 1 say that Judge English is tyrannical in the ex- 
treme. Disbarring attorneys arbitrarily and without cause, 
threatening newspaper reporters and jurors, all show a dis- 


position to tyranny and usurpation of power. You will remem- 
ber what he said to the jury at the time Mr. Ely was examining 


a jury. He said that if a jury did not find a prisoner guilty 
when he told them to he would send the jury to jail for 
contempt. 

Let such a statement go out through the newspapers and 


be read by jurors coming to his court at subsequent terms of 
court, and it would be a strange jury that would not follow 
his dictates in criminal cases. He in this manner usurped 
the function of the jury in his court. He was tyrannical, and 
his methods and practices would lead to a form of judicial 
tyranny in this country. 

Third, and last, I believe, based on the testimony in that 
His many deals with 
his close friend, Judge Thomas, the man whom he appointed 


referee, deals that are clouded in mystery to say the least, 
indicate that he at least knew what was going on and was 
permitting this referee—yes, conniving with him—to gain 


| profit in that office, running up as high as $60,000 or $70,000 


The | 


| mony, contradicted them flatly. 


He would arrive at the conclusion, | 


these gentlemen of their house or their automobile, or their | 
bank account as to deprive them in that manner, witliout due | 


process of law, of their right to earn a livelihood at the bar. 
Place yourselves in the position of Webb and of Kareh: 


then ask yourself whether or not you approve that treatment, | 


whether you are going to subscribe to that form of tyranny in 
the courts of our land. 

Something has been said here this afternoon about why other 
attorneys have not complained of this judge. Having in mind 
the experience of Webb and Karch before that judge, it would 


such conditions 
When you vote on 


a year. Is it possible that 
in the courts of our land? 


we will uphold 
Certainly not. 


you must consider whether you are going to take the acts 
detailed in this record of Judge English over a period of six 
years and say that that kind of conduct is permissible in the 
courts of our land. If you vote against this resolution, you 
give approval to the conduct of this judge as detailed in this 
book of testimony. There were some 50 witnesses who fp- 
peared before this committee, and Judge English contradicted 
almost every one of them on important parts of the testi- 
Is it possible that all of these 
witnesses were so grossly mistaken in the facts? Think about 
it. If Judge English in his testimony is correct, all the other 
witnesses are in error. Draw your own conclusion. 

So far as I am concerned, my path of duty in this matter 
is as clear as crystal, and it is to vote for impenchment and 
bring this judge before the bar of the Senate sitting as a 
High Court of ‘Impeachment there to answer to these articles; 
and so, Members of this House, let us, when we come to vote, 
speak in no unmeasured terms upon the question of the con- 
duct of judges and courts in this land, and let us call a halt 
upon practices such as are herein delineated. [Applause.] 


HOUR OF MEETING TO-MOKROW 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask now unanimous consent 
that when the House sdjourns it adjourn to meet to-morrow at 
11 o'clock instead of 12 o'clock. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, a while ago I stated 
I should make objection to that request, but since then I bave 
arranged so as to be relieved of the embarrassment that would 
occur to me if the House met at 11 o'clock, and so I do not make 
any objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania asks unanimous consent that when the House adjourns 
to-day it adjourn to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow. Is there 
objection? 
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Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may | ask the gentleman from Peunsylvania when he expects 
to get a vote on this proposition? 

Mr. GRATIAM. To-morrow afternoon some time. 

Mr. CELLER. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I want to ask the gentleman from Connecticut a question. May 
we expect to have a recess from to-morrow night until Mon- 
day? 

Mr. TILSON. My. Speaker, if this case is finished to-morrow, 
I promise the gentleman that T shall ask the House to adjourn 
over until Monday; that is, if it is finished to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 
pause.}| The Chair hears none. 


{After a 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 

The SPEAKER pro tempore laid before the House bills of 
the following titles, which bad been signed by the Speaker: 

H.R. 3834. An act to amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Co- 
lumbin,” approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto; 

H.R. 4761. An act to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of 
the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to 
join in certain actions, and for making judgments binding on all 
parties, and for other purposes ; and 

li. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend invitations to foreign governments to 
be represeuted by delegates at the International Congress of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, Mr. DoyLte was granted leave of 

absence, for two weeks, on account of important business. 
ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 39 
minutes p.m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
April 1, 1926, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for April 1, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
Agriculture relief legislation. 
COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal reserve 
act. as amended to provide for the stabilization of the price 
level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10 a. m.) 


Authorizing preliminary examinations and surveys of sundry 
streams, with a view to the control of their floods (H. R. 10722). 


COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 


Providing for the appointment of a diplomatic representative 
to the National Republic of Georgia (H. J. Res, 195). 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Incorporating the National Institute of Social Sciences (H. R. 
10857 ). 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining in- 
dustry. 
COMMITTEE ON INDIAN AFFAIRS 
(10 a. m.) 
To extend the civil and criminal laws of the United States to 
Indians (H. R. 7826). 
COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 
To regulate, control, and safeguard the disbursement of Fed- 
eral funds expended for the creation, construction, extension, 
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repair, or ornamentation of any public building, highway, dam 
excavation, dredging, drainage, or other construction projec 
(H. R. 8902). 


COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


Report of the Passaic River, N. J., submitted in House Docu. 
ment No. 2584. 


Maren 3 


Scheduled for April 8, 1926 
WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
(4aims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States, and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(HH. R. 10820). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. H. Res. 199. A resolu- 
tion providing for consideration of H. R. 9690, a bill to author- 
ize the construction and procurement of aircraft and aircraft 
equipment in the Navy and Marine Corps, and to adjust and 
define the status of the operating personnel in connection there- 
with; without amendment (Rept. No. 731). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. ARENTZ: Committee on the Public Lands. 8S. 3505. 
An act to authorize the exchange of certain patented lands in 
the Grand Canyon National Park for certain Government lands 
in said park; without amendment (Rept. No. 732). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DRIVER: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9725 
A bill to promote the production of sulphur upon the public 
domain; with amendment (Rept. No. 733). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SINNOTT: Committee on the Public Lands. HL. R. 10775. 
A bill to authorize acquisition or use of public lands by States, 
counties, or municipalities for recreational purposes: without 
amendment (Rept. No. 734). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10860. <A bill to authorize the Secretary of Com- 
merce to dispose of certain lighthouse reservations, and to 
increase the efficiency of the Lighthouse Service, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 742). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WURZBACH: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
9212. A bill authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to McLennan County, in the State of Texas, 
the sum of $20,020.60 compensation for the appropriation and 
destruction of an improved public road passing through the 
military camp at Waco, Tex., in said county by the Govern- 
ment of the United States; with amendment (Rept. No. 745). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. S. 1809. An act to extend the time for the construction 
of a bridge across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, 
Knox County, Ind.; without amendment (Rept. No. 744). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 9724. A bill declaring Eagle Lake, which lies 
partly within the limits of the State of Mississippi, in Warren 
County, and partly within the limits of the State of Louisiana, 
in Madison Parish, to be a nonnavigable stream; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 745). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. H. R. 9758. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
Harry E. Bovay to construct, maintain, and operate a ridge 
across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Vicksburg, 
Miss.; with amendment (Rept. No. 746). Referred to the 
Hiouse Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10001. A bill authorizing the construction of a 
bridge across the Delaware River at or near Burlington, N. J.; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 747). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10090. A bill granting the consent of Cengress 
to Alfred L. MeCawley to construct, maintain, and operate 
bridges across the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers at Altou, 
Il, on the Mississippi, and at or below Halls Ferry or Musics 
Ferry, on the Missouri River; with amendment (Rept. No 
748). Referred to the House Calendar. 
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Mr. HAWES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10164. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to Cape Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) to construct, 
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maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at | 


Cape Girardeau, Mo. ; with amendment (Rept. No. 749). 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 10169. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
cress to the Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its suc- 
eessors and assigns to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio; with amendment (Rept. No. 
750). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10351. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to Natchez-Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at or 
near the city of Natchez, Miss.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
751). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10465. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Rhode Island or to such corporation as the State 
of Rhode Island may grant a charter to construct a bridge 
across Mount Hope Bay at the mouth of the Taunton River 
between the towns of Bristol and Portsmouth, in Rhode 
Island; with amendment (Rept. No. 752). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. H. R. 10470. A bill granting the consent 
of Congress to the city of Little Falls, Minn., to construct a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the southeast 
corner of lot 8, section 34, township 41 north, range 32 west; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 753). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 


Re- 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LEAVITT: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 
10489. A bill to perfect the homestead entry of John Hebnes ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 735). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 2313. 
A bill for the relief of Amos Dahuff; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 736). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2316. 
A bill for the relief of John Clark; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 737). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WHEELER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6921. 
A bill to correct the military record of James Perry Whitlow; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 738). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9318. A 
bill authorizing the- President to appoint James B. Dickson a 
second lieutenant of the Air Service in the Regular Army of 
the United States; without amendment (Rept. No. 739). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. 
$447. A bill for the relief of Thomas G. Peyton; 
amendment (Rept. No. 741). 
Whole House, 


H. R. 
without 
Referred to the Committee of the 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were 
referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 10423) granting a pension to Marshall Black; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10852) to extend the provisions of the act. of 
Congress approved May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for the re- 
Urement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” to Soloman Hopkins; Committee on Claims 
discharged and referred to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

A bill CH. R. 10853) to extend the provisions of the act of 
Congress approved May 22, 1920, entitled “An act for the re- 
tirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,” to Axel BE. Johnson; Committee on Claims 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on the Civil Service. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. GASQUE: A bill (H. R. 10893) authorizing the 
transportation of all miscellaneous refuse collected in the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia to the workhouse or reformatory tract near 
Occoquan, Va., and its disposition at that place; 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (HU. R. 10894) to reimburse officers, 
nurses, and civilian employees of the United States Publie 
Health Service and inmates of the United States Public Health 
Service hospital at Corpus Christi, Tex., for losses sustained as 
the result of a storm which occurred in Texas upon September 
14, 1919; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota: A bill (H. R. 10895) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the Northern Pacific Railway 
Co., a corporation organized under the laws of the State of 
Wisconsin, to construct a bridge across the Mississippi River 
in the city of Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10896) to provide for 
transfer of jurisdiction over the Conduit Road in the District 
of Columbia ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10897) to permit meetings of societies, 
benevolent, educational, ete., organized under the laws of the 
District of Columbia, to be held outside of said District; 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 10898) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act for preventing the manufacture, sale, or trans- 
portation of adulterated or misbranded or poisonous or dele- 
terious foods, drugs, medicines, and liquors, and for regulating 
traffic therein, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 
1906, as amended ; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (HH. R. 10899) to provide for the regula- 
tion in the District of Columbia of solicitation for charitable 
and benevolent causes, and for other purposes; to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10900) to authorize 
the incorporated town of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in 
any sum not exceeding $30,000 for the purpose of improving the 
town’s waterworks system; to the Committee on the Terrk 
tories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10901) to authorize the incorporated town 
of Wrangell, Alaska, to issue bonds in any sum not exceeding 
$50,000 for the purpose of constructing and equipping a public- 
school building in the town of Wrangell, Alaska; to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10902) to amend Public, 
No. 292, Sixty-eighth Congress, to provide for the payment of 
water charges in connection with Indian irrigation projects: to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNE: A bill (H. R. 10808) to prevent pollution 
of navigable streams and waters tributary to navigable streams 
and to protect fish life; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10904) to provide for the conduct of 
scientific investigations by the Forest Service to discover eco- 
nomically practical methods of the disposal of the waste ma- 
terials of pulp and paper mills without polluting streams, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agricu'ture. 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 199) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 9690, a bill to authorize the construc- 
tion and procurement of aircraft and aircraft equipment in the 
Navy and Marine Corps, and to adjust and define the status 
of the operating personnel in connection therewith; to the 
Committee on Rules. 


to the Com- 


to 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Municipal Council of San Manuel, Tarlac, 
P. L., reiterating its stand for complete and absolute Philip- 
pine independence and protesting against any action to curtail 
the powers of the Philippine Legislature; to the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. COLE: A bill (H. R. 10905) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet E. Chapel; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 10906) granting an increase 
of pension to Funnie Mainster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 10907) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Elizabeth Harbison; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 10908) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary J. Humphrey; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (CH. R. 10909) granting an increase of pension to 
Klizabeth H. Wayland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (HL. R. 10910) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Morgan; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (AL R. 10911) granting an increase 
of pension to Marie E. Clark; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensious 

hv Mr. JACOBSTEIN: A bill (H, RK. 10912) for the relief of 
Ilorace S. Jobnston, late lieutenant (junior grade) Supply 
Corps, United States Naval Reserve Force; to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill CHL R. 10913) granting a pension to 
Lafayette Brashear (Lafayette Brashears) ; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (iL R. 10914) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice M. Esty; to the Committee on Lnvalid Pensions. 

iy Mr. MENGES: A bill (H.R. 10915) granting an increase 
of pension to Susey Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, . 

Also. a bill (IL. R. 10916) granting an increase of pension to 
Catharine Seitz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. R. 10917) granting an increase of pension to 
Lucy A. Raffensperger; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORROW: A bill (H. R. 10918) for the relief of 
Milton A. Spotts; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 10919) granting an 
increase of peusion to Sarah Jane Dilks; to the Committee on 
Invalid Vensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 10920) granting 
an increase of pension to Elizabeth Link; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TABER: A bill (H. R. 10921) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Lain; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of West Virginia: A bill (H. R, 10922) 
granting a pension to Aaron Angle; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. TINCHIIER: A bill (H. R. 10923) granting an increase 
of pension to Ksther Carpenter; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 10924) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jane Martin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Tensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were lald 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1583. Petition of Frank P. Mulderig, Coldwater, Mich., ask- 
ing the whereabouts of the Redbud Shoe Co., Redbud, IL, ad- 
judged bankrupt by Judge George English ; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

1584. Petition of residents of Muskogee, Okla., asking for ad- 
verse action on House bills 7179 and 7822; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1585. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Edward H. Jones, com- 
missioner of agriculture for the State of Vermont, Montpelier, 
Vt., favoring the passage of House bill 5677, to fix the stand- 
ards for hampers, round stave, and split stave baskets for fruit 
and vegetables; to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

1586. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of certain residents of 
Oneida County, N. Y., protesting against the passage of House 
bills 7179 and 7822, and similar bills, for the compulsory ob- 
servance of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

1587. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of Edward F. McClennen, 
161 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
favorable consideration of House bill 7907, to increase salaries 
of Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1588. By Mrs. KAIIN: Petition of Shipowners’ Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, Calif., urging the Government 
of the United States to continue the work of building a harbor 
of refuge at Crescent City, Calif.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors, 

1589. Also, petition of Corporal Harold W. Roberts Unit, No. 
6, United Veterans of the Republic, San Francisco, Calif., urg- 
ing that an investigation be made of the fraudulent practices 
being carried on against the naturalization laws of the United 
States ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

1590. By Mr. KELLY: Petition from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pittsburgh, Pa., protesting against the creation of 
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regional commerce commissions; to the Committee on Inter. 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

1591. Also, petition from the Oakmont Methodist Episepa) 
Church, of Oakmont, Pa., urging the strict enforcement of {\,. 
eighteenth amendment; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1592. By Mr. MORROW : Petition of Raton (N. Mex.) me). 
bers of the Slovene National Benefit Society, protesting agai; 
the enactment of the Aswell bill to provide for the registratioy, 
of aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on [), 
migration and Naturalization. 

1593. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of tie 
Great Lakes Harbors Association, opposing legislation tha; 
may sanction the diversion or abstraction of waters likely 1 
lower the levels of the Great Lakes and thus impair the com- 
merce thereon; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

1594. Also, petition of United German Societies of the City 
of New York, favoring the return of approximately $2,500,000 
derived from property of Germans to its rightful owners: 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1595. By Mr. Phillips: Petition of citizens of Butler and 
Allegheny Counties, Pa., asking Congress for an acknowledg- 
ment of the authority of Christ and of the law of God in the 
Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on Foreign 
yr 

596. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Escon- 
dae. Calif., protesting against the passage of House bills 7179 
and 7522, and similar bills for the compulsory observance of 
ae: to the Commiitee on the Distriet of Columbia. 

1597. By Mr. TILSON: Petition of Lubbock Chamber of Com- 
merece, Lubbock, Tex., for the creation of the Lubbock division 
of the northern district of Texas; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 





SENATE 
Tuerspay, April 1, 1926 
(Legislative day of Saturday, March 27, 1926) 


The Senate reassembled at 12 o’clock meridian, on the expira- 
tion of the recess. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher Lenroot Sackett 
Bayard Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bingham George McLean Shipstead 
Blease Gillett McMaster Shortridge 
Borah Glass McNary Simmons 
Bratton Gof Mayfield Smith 
Brookbart Gooding Means Smoot 
Broussard Greene Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Hale Moses Stephens 
sutler Harreld ~ Neely Swanson 
Cameron Harris Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harrison Nye Tyson 
Copeland Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Couzens Howell Overman Walsh 
Cummins Johnson Phipps Warren 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Pine Watson 
Dale Jones, Wash. Pittman Wheeler 
Dill Kendrick Ransdell Williams 
Edge Keyes Reed, la. Willis 
Fernald King Robinson, Ark. 
Ferris La Follette Robinson, Ind. 


Mr. CURTIS. 1 desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr. CAPPER] on account of illness in his family. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to announce that the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Epwarps] is necessarily absent 
on public business and that the Senator from Rhode Island 
{Mr. Gerry] is detained from the Senate by illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. BEighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Pennsylvania yield to me a moment to submit a report? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 


AMENDMENT OF PLANT QUARANTINE ACT 


Mr. RANSDBELL. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry I report back favorably with amendments the joiil 
resolution (S. J. Res. 78) for the amendment of the plant quar- 
antine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine 
against the shipment therein or through of plants, plant pro:l- 
ucts, and other articles found to be diseased or infested whe! 
not covered by a quarantine established by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, and for other purposes, and I submit a report (No. 
519) thereon. I desire to ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. 1 will say to the Senator from Pennsylvania 











‘hat it will take but a moment, I believe. 


it 


If it should lead to 
‘oy debate, 1 will not press its consideration at Uhis time. 
M 


REED of Pennsylvania. If it is understood that I do 

pot lose the floor, I am glad to yicld to the Senator for that 
prose. : ! . 

s RANSDELL. I ask immediate consideration of Senate 
Joint Resolution 75. | 

‘iv. SMOOT. Am [I to understand that it Was a uuanimous 


report from the committer * 

Vir. RANSDELL. It is a unanimous report from the com- 

mittee, and a matter of extreme importance to all the plant 

icity of the United States, rendered necessary by a recent 
decision of the Supreme Court. The Secretary of Agriculture 
ha< recommended it very strongly in a leiter which I hold 
in my hand, and the committee is unanimous in its favor. I 
ak unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. The amendments were, on page 
© line 4, after the word “ Territory,” to insert the words “ in- 
sular possession ”; in line 5, to strike out the word “ statute” 
in line 6, to strike out the words “ order, rule, or regulation ” ; 
in line 19, to strike out the word “statute” before the word 
“quarantine”; and after the word “ quarantine” to strike out 
the words “order, rule, or regulation,” so as to make the joint 
resolution read: 


Resolved, ete., That the act of August 20, 1912 (57 S. Stat. L. 
p. 315), as amended by the act of March 4, 191? (59 S$. Stat. L. 
p. 1165), be, and the same is hereby, amended by adding at the end of 
tion & thereof the following: 

“Provided further, That until the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
have made a determination that such a quarantine is necessary and 
has duly established the same with reference to any dangerous plant 
disease or insect infestation, as herein above provided, nothing in this 
act shall be construed to prevent any State, Territory, insular posses- 
sion, ot District from promulgating, enacting, and enforcing any quar- 
antine prohibiting or restricting the trangportation of any class of 
nursery stock, plant, fruit, seed, or other product or article subject to 
the restrictions of this section, into or through such State, Territory, 
District, or portion thereof, from any other State, Territory, District, 
or portion thereof, when it shall be found, by the State, Territory, or 
District promulgating or enacting the same, that such dangerous plant 
disease or insect infestation exists in such other State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or portion thereof: Provided further, That the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is hereby authorized, whenever he deems such action advisable 
and necessary to carry out the purposes of this act, to cooperate with 
any State, Territory, or District, in connection with any quarantine, 
enacted or promulgated by such State, Territory, or District, as speci- 
fied in the preceding proviso: Provided further, That any nursery 
stock, plant, fruit, seed, or other product or article, subject to the 
restrictions of this section, a quarantine with respect to which shall 
have been established by the Secretary of Agriculture under the provi- 
sions of this act shail, when transported to, into, or through any State, 
‘Territory, or District, in violation of such quarantine, be subject to 
the operation and effect of the laws of such State, Territory, or Dis- 
trict, enacted in the exercise of its police powers, to the same extent 
and in the same manner as though such nursery stock, plant, fruit, 
seed, or other product or article had been produced in such State, 
‘Territory, or District, and shall not be exempt therefrom by reason of 
being introduced therein in origina! packages or otherwise.” 


VU. 
U. 
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The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I understand that this legislation is made nec- 
essary because of the recent decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is correct. : 

Mr. KING. It is not to extend the bureaucratic activities 
of the Department of Agriculture? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Not at all, but to extend the powers of 
the States to cooperate with the Government and to act when 
the Government does not act. It is backed up, I will say, by 
all the States in interest, especially California and Florida. 
The Senators from both those States were before our com- 
mittee and they are extremely anxious to have the measure 
passed. It was introduced by the Senator from Washington 
|Mr. Jones] in order to correct some of the troubles arising 
from what I believe was bureaucratic action of the depart- 
ment, 

Mr. KING. I think it is outrageous the way some of the 
departments promulgate regulations which have the effect of 
penal statutes and abrogate the powers of the States. 

_Mr. RANSDELL. This measure will tend to correct that 
Situation very much. 

Mr. KING. If it restricts the department in that respect I 
am very much in favor of it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President— 
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Mr. RANSDELL. I understoed there was to be no debate, 
but I yield to the Senater from California. 


Mr. SUCRTRIDGE. I merely rise to corroborate what has 


been said by the Senator from Louisiana. 1 fully indorse 
Wiat hus been said. No criticism can be urged against the 


measure. The joint resolution, about to be enacted into law, 
becomes imperatively necessary in view of the decision of our 
Supreme Court handed down on March 1, to which I called the 
attention of the Seuate and the country. I understand, as the 
Senator has stated. that the joint resolution has the unanimous 
indorsement of the committee, before which I had the honor 
to appear and urge its passage. 1 hope it will be passed with- 
out delay. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I would feel that I had 
failed in my duty if IL were not to present a telegram that I 
have just received in regard to the joint resolution. It comes 
from my own State and from men who are deeply interested 


in the shipment of seeds and plants. It reads: 

Reference Jones resolution, hearing Friday, proposal to grant addi 
tional quarantine power to States and to Department of Agriculture, 
objectionable to interstate movement of nursery stock, seeds, and all 


horticultural products. Hope you can conscie ntlously oppose unneces 
sary hampering of this important industry. 


It is sent by J. Q. MacDonald, of Washington, representing 
the American Association of Nurserymen, and E. 8. Welch, 
president of the Mount Arbor Nurseries and ex-president of the 
American Association of Nurseries. 

I do not know anything about the subject; I have not had 
the telegram a sufficient length of time to make any investiga- 
tion of the matter, but I would feel that I had not done my 
duty if I had not presented to the Senate the protest which I 
have just read. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I would like to say that we had protests 
from several nurserymen and gave them rather prolonged hear- 
ings. They were fully represented before our committee, and 
every consideration, I think, was given to the nurserymen and 
they are fully protected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I rose to say, as the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana has just stated, that the nurserymen were 
heard, and they agreed to the principle of the measure. I 
think their objection, as the joint resolution now reads, is not 
sustained. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not want to delay the 
matter, and still I do not want any misrepresentations made. 
Nurserymen were heard by the committee, and were heard 
very extensively, but there was one amendment which we sug- 
gested that we did not put in the joint resolution. The other 
amendments, those which have been read and agreed to, were 
put in the joint resolution at the suggestion of the nurserymen. 

Mr. RANSDELL. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. We gave them every amendment they wanted 
except one, 

Mr. RANSDELL. We did give full consideration to the one 
amendment which they suggested, and decided not to adopt it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think we have guarded it so that there will 
be no objection to the measure. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendments were concurred in. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. RANSDELL. I thank the Senator from Pennsylvania. 


ITALIAN DEBT SETTLEMENT 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I send to the desk an editorial 
from the Washington Post of this morning and ask that it 
may be printed in the Recorp at this point. It is with refer- 
ence to the question of “ Capacity to pay” and deals with the 
Italian debt settlement. It in accord with my ideas in 
the matter and is a very concise and clear statement. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, the 
will be printed as requested. 

The editorial is as follows: 


Is 


editorial 


{From the Washington Post, April 1, 1926) 
“ CAPACITY TO PAY ” 

Throughout the discussion in the Senate of the ratification of the 
seitlement of the debt due from Italy to the United States much is 
said about “capacity to pay.” This appears to be the accepted basis 
upon which the Debt Commission formulated the agreement, 

Obviously the term “ capacity to pay” must refer to the present and 
immediate future. It can not refer to conditions 50 or 60 years hence, 
or even 25 years hence. ‘“ Capacity to pay” is a flexible formula, in- 
cluding credit, commodities. aud money. Italy has little money save 
what she can borrow; she has a reasonable amount of credit, but the 
more credit she obtains from private sources the larger is her debt. 
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The element left is commoditics. Doubtless the disposition in some 
quarters to question the accuracy or relevaney of the formula “ capacity 
to pay” is based on the theory that Italy will or may have commodities 
with which to Increase her capacity to pay in the future. 

One Senator, Mr. WittiamMs, sald: 

“Italg must pay im either gold or credit. If she can not get either, 
she must give us goods, wares, and merchandise ; and she can not throw 
them in over a high-tariff wall unless we are willing that those goods 
should come. The present economic condition of Italy is not the 
necessary avd the only true index of her capacity to pay.” 

Then this colloquy took place: 

“Mr. Witniams. And might it not follow that she could be in a 
much more prosperous condition than she is in to-day and yet not have 
capacity to pay? 

“Mr. Giass. And it might follow that if you should tear down your 
high-teriff walls she could exchange goods with this country. 

“Mr. Saroor, And throw our workmen out of employment? 

“Mr. Wittiams. It would, of course, follow that if the tariff walls 
were broken down to any extent our labor and our industries would 
have to be on a par with those in Italy.” 

Obviously those who desire to modify “capacity to pay” and jn- 
terpret it in the light of an invitation on the part of the United States 
to accept more commodities from Italy in payment of her debt are 
dealing in uncertain futures. If “capacity to pay” as accepted by 
the Treasury and the Debt Commission is to be changed to include 
large volumes of Trallan commodities in the future, the peril to Ameri- 
can industry and laber te apparent. 

Is it possible that some opponents of the present plan of adjusting 
Italy's debt are prompted by a desire to use the debt as an argument 
in favor of lowering the tariff walls? If so, the larger the debt and 
the less the reduction the more potent will be the pressure to lower 
the tariff. 

“Capacity to pay’ must be confined to present conditions without 
speculating upon the future. It should not be used as a lever to alter 
the economic policies of the United Btates. Senator Grass’s idea is 
equivalent to a demand that American industry and labor shall pay the 
debt owed by Italy. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILLS AND JOINT RESOLU- 
TIONS SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the House 
had affixed his signature to the following enrolled bills and 
joint resolutions, and they were thereupon signed by the Vice 
President: 

Il. R. 3834. An act te amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Co- 
lumbia,’ approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory 
thereof and supplementary thereto: 

li. R. 4761. An act to amend section 9 of the act of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of 
the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to 
join in certain actions, and for making judgments binding on 
all parties, and for ether purposes ; 

II. R. 9007. An act granting the consent of Congress toe the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 
Ill; 

H. R. 9599. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city; 

S. J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the 
reunion ef the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at 
Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926; and 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
ithe President to extend invitations to foreign governments to 
be represented by delegates at the International Congress of 
Soil Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 

REPORT OF THE NEAR EAST RELIEP 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate, pursuant to 
law, the report of the Near East Relief for the year ended 
December 31, 1925, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON CLAIMS 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (8. 3015) for the relief of William J. Murphy, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
620) thereon. 

Mr. TYSON, from the Committee on Claims, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3049) for the relief of Mrs. M. McCollom, 
Margaret G. Jackson, and Dorothy M. Murphy, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 521) thereon, — 
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Mr. NYF, from the Committee on Claims, to which were ro. 
ferred the following bills, reported them each without amenq- 
ment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (8. 577) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Alberta 
Sisler Sauls (Rept. No. 522); and 
53) bill (S. 2348) for the relief of Nick Masonich (Rept. No, 
Dm De 

ENROLLED BILLS PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re. 
ported that on March 31, 1926, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bills: 

5.989. An act to amend section 129 of the Judicial Code 
re'ating to appeals in admiralty cases; 

§$.1169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo. ; 

8.1876. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
lands within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin; and 

8.2675. An act to amend the act approved June 3, 1896, 
entitled “An act to establish and provide for the maintenance 
of a free public library and reading room in the District of 
Columbia.” 

Mr. GREENE, also from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, 
reported that to-day thet committee presented to the President 
of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 2519) to enable the 
board of superviSers of Santa Barbara County .to maintain a 
free public bathing beach on certain public land. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


sills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3795) granting a pension to Nesbit W. Hellings- 
worth (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (8S. 3796) to amend section 4 of the act approved Feb- 
ruary 11, 1925, entitled “An act to provide fees to be charged 
by clerks of the district courts of the United States”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOSES: 

A bill (S. 3797) granting an increase of pension to Lois J. 
Stevens (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Tensions. 

By Mr. CURTIS (for Mr. McKiniey): 

A bill (S. 3798) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Wabash 
River at the city of Mount Carmel, Lil.; to the Commitice on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3789) to amend the immigration act of 1924; to the 
Comittee on Immigration. 

By Mr. CAMERON: 

A bill (S. 3800) fer the relief of W. 1. Johnson; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 3801) to authorize the appointment of stenoz- 
raphers in the courts of the United States and to fix their 
duties and compensation; to the: Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3802) granting to the Northern Pacific Railway (o. 
the right to construct and maintain a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Little Falls, in the State of Minnesota; and 

A bill (S. 3803) granting to the Northern Pacific Railway Co. 
the right to construet and maintain a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at Minneapolis, in the State of Minnesota; to 
the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. JONES of Washington: 

A bill (8. 3804) granting the consent of Congress to W. D. 
Comer and Wesley Vandereook to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Columbia River between Longview, 
Wash., and Rainier, Oreg.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 8805) for the relief of Charles S. Harleston; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8S. 3806) for survey to determine cause of erosion at 
Tybee Island, Ga., and in the interests of navigation, with esti- 
mate of cost; to the Committee on Commerce. 


COURT-MARTIAL OF COL. WILLIAM MITCHELL 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
191), which was ordered to lie on the table: 
Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to transmit to the 
Senate a full and complete transcript of the proceedings of the general 
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ort-emartial convened under the provisions of Special Orders No. 248, 
paragraph 17, dated October 20, 1925, for the trial of Col. William 
Mitchell, Air Service, United States Army; and that the proceedings 
= this court-martial be indexed and printed as a Senate document. 
NEW BRIDGE POLICY OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMERCE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp a revised form of Form IV _ for 
pills authorizing toll bridges to be constructed by private capital 
over navigable streams between States where the issue involved 
ix an interstate highway. 

1 will say to the Senators, in explanation of this revised 
form, that it was found necessary on further study of a bridge 
policy by the two subcommittees—the bridge subcommittee of 
louse Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and 


the 

the bridge subcommittee of the Senate Committee en Com- 
merce—to insert, in case of interstate bridges, a clause provid- 
ing for condemnation proceedings at each end of the bridge, 


and another clause providing that if one State should condemn 
the bridge it must not maintain it as a toll bridge for profit 
indefinitely, but must amortize it in the course of 30 years, 
and thereafter such tolls as it charges must be tolls merely 
for maintaining and repairing the bridge. 

There being no objection, the matter refetred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Form IV 


INTERSTATE HIGHWAY TOLL BRIDGE CONSTRUCTED BY PRIVATE 
A bill granting the consent of Congress to [here insert (1) private 
individuals, their heirs, iegal representatives and assigns, or (2) a 
private corporation, its successors and assigns) to construct a bridge 
- River 

Re it enacted, etc., That the censent of Congress fs hereby granted 

to {here insert (1) private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives 
and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, Its successors and assigns] 
to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto 
across the —-——— River, at a point suitable to the interests of naviga- 
tion, between - and ——-——, in accordance with the provisions of 
the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the condi- 
tious and limitations contained in this act. The construction of such 
bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alteration in such bridge 
be made either before or after its completion, until plans and specifica- 
tions for such construction or alteration have been submitted to the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them as 
belng adequate from@he standpoint of the volume and weight of traffic 
which will pass over it. 
2. There is hereby conferred upon the said [here insert (1) 
private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives and assigns, or 
(2) a private corporation, its successors and assigns) all such rights 
and powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, 
occupy, possess, and use real estate and other property needed for the 
location, construction, operation, and maintenance of such bridge and 
its approaches and terminals as are possessed by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes in the States in which such real estate and other 
property are located upon making proper compensation therefor, to 
be ascertained according to the laws of such States; and the proceed- 
ings thereof may be the same as in the condemnation and expropriation 
of property in such States. 

Sec. 3. The said (here insert (1) private individuals, their heirs, 
legal representatives and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its suc- 
cessors and assigns] are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for 
transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal rates 
until changed by the Secretary of War under tbe authority contained 
in such act of March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 4, After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 

the Seeretary of War, either the State of ——, the State of 
- , any political subdivision of either of such States within which 
any part of such bridge is located, or any two or more of them jointly, 
Iniy at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in 
such bridge and approaches, and interests in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation In accordance with the law 
of either of such States governing the acquisition of private property 
for public purposes by condemnation. If at any time after the expira- 
tion of ——-—— years after the completion of such bridge it is acquired 
by condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation to be allowed 
shall not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues or 
profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of con- 
structing such bridge and approaches, less a reasonable deduction for 
actual depreciation in respect of such bridge and approaches, (2) the 
actual cost of acquiring such interests in real property, (3) aetual 
financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 10 per cent of the sum 
of the cost of construction of such bridge and approaches and ‘the acqui- 
sition of such interests in real property), and (4) actual expenditures 
for necessary improvements, 
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The (1) private Individuals, their heirs, 
legal representatives and assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its sue- 
cessors and assigns] shall, within 90 days after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the of War a sworn itemized statement 
showing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and ap- 
proaches, including the actnal cost of acquiring interests in real prop- 
erty and actual and prometiug Within three years 
after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War shall tnvesti- 
gate the actual of such bridge, and for such purpose the [here 
insert (1) private individuals, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, or (2) a private corporation, its successors and assigns} shall 
make available to the Secretary of War all of its records in connection 
with the financing and construction thereof The findings of the 
retary of War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive. 

Sec. 6. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the States 
or political subdivisions thereof under the provisions of section 4 of 
this act, the same may thereafter be operated as a toll bridge: in fix- 
ing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of such bridge, the same 
shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible a sufficient fund to 
pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating the bridge 
and its approaches, to pay an adequate return on the cost thereof, and 
to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the cost thereof within 
a period of not to exeeed 30 years from the date of acquiring the same. 
After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring such bridge 
and its approaches shall have been provided, the bridge shall there- 
after be maintained and operated free of tolls or the rates of toll shall 
be so adjusted as to provide a fund not to exceed the amount necessary 
for the proper care, repair, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act ts hereby granted 
to the said [here insert name of private corporation], its successors 
or assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation. 

See, 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Sec. 5. said [here Insert 


Secretary 


financing costs. 


cost 


See- 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, in 1917, 1918, 
and 1919 the American Government borrowed from its own 
people approximately $25,000,000,000, of which, in round figures, 
it immediately advanced $10,000,000,000 to its allies to assist 
them in prosecuting the war and to assist them in the repara- 
tion of the damage which the war had caused them. We are 
now engaged in the painful and disillusioning process of re- 
paying that $25,000,000,000 to the people from whom we 
borrowed the money. It is a pleasure to be able to say 
that it is probable that the figures will show for the first time 
that at the close of business last night the public debt of the 
United States has been brought below $20,000,000,000. But 
we still have to pay to our people, with interest, that $20,000,- 
000,000. 

When we discuss the debts which are owed to us by foreign 
governments, by our former allies, and by the new governments 
that were created as a result of the war, we ought to keep in 
mind, and they ought to keep in mind, that we are not 
talking about something which is the accumulated property of 
the American Treasury; that we are discussing a debt which 
ultimately they owe to the people from whom we have bor- 
rowed; that, in a sénse, we are indorsers for them, and that, 
if they fail in their promise, the burden will fall upon the 
American Government as it would fall upon the indorser of 
their obligations. I think that is forgotten very often by 
some of the eloquent economists and statesmen abroad who talk 
about the cancellation of the debt as if it were something 
in the American Treasury which we might dispose of with a 
wave of the hand. When they talk of a cancellation of the 
debt by us, they forget, I think, that such a cancellation would 
not in any way cancel our responsibility but would increase the 
burden of taxation that we must put upon our people for many 
years in the future; and sometimes those of us who remember 
that fact get impatient at the statements that come from abroad, 
as if Uncle Sam, with all the gold on earth in his coffers, had 
nothing in the world to do but to make a gesture of generosity, 
and the whole transaction is closed. Nobody is proposing to be 
generous to the United States Government in canceling any 
obligations that we owe. We have a long path to tread before 
we can wipe our war debt clean. We bave still to raise many 
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the talk of cancellation that ought to be borne in mind, 

Lut we discover vow, Mr. President, that some of the coun- 
tries to which we advanced money in war days are physically 
unable to pay us the whole principal at the present time; they 
are physically unable even to pay us the stipulated interest on 
their obligations. So, wishing them well, desiring their pros- 
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| billions of dollars in taxes from our people. I think in all 


perity out of an intelligent selfishness that realizes that part | 


of the world can not be sick and the other part remain per- 
manently well, we are refunding thelr debts with such arrange- 
ments as to interest paymenis as, in our best judgment, they 
have the capacity to meet. 

The term “capacity to pay” bas been very much criticized 
as if it were something new, invented to enable us to cancel 
part of the obligations of these foreign governments. It has 
been denounced as though it were a recent invention of the 
Debt Commission or of the Secretary of the Treasury or of the 
proponents of these settlements, a new catchword, if you 
please, to enable the foreign governments to escape their obli- 
gations. Mr. President, when gentlemen talk like that they 
forget that that conception of “ capacity to pay” was the very 
spirit of the Dawes plan, which was adopted with universal 
approval for the payment of reparations which Germany had 
agreed to pay; that the whole measure of reparations and 
payments by Germany was based upon her “ capacity to pay,” 
if you please; that the rule that we are now applying to our 
aliies is a rule which we had previously applied to our former 
enemy. 

Senators criticize the abatement of the rate of interest in 
the case of Italy, and the postponement of the principal 
over a considerable period of years, and the very Sena- 
tors who indulge in that criticism forget that three years 
ago we did even better than that for our enemy, Austria, and 
by an act of the Congress, in which there were no wild voices 
raised against the idea of “capacity to pay,” we postponed 
our claim against Austria for 20 years absolutely, principal 
and interest, and we urged our people to subscribe to the pri- 
vate loan that Austria was then floating. Now, forsooth, be- 
cause Italy floats a private loan without our governmental 
help it is considered to be a wicked thing to do; but when 
Germany, in order to put the Dawes plan into effect, floated 
a loan of 7 per cent bonds, payable in 25 years, just as Italy 
has done recently, we thought that was a praiseworthy ‘thing; 
and we agreed to postpone, as all the other allies did, their 
reparations claims so as to make that loan prior in lien against 
the German resources. If we treat our enemy countries so 
generously, are we to be criticized now for applying the same 
rule to the Allies who fought side by side with us in those 
dark days of 1917 and 1918? We are doing not so much for 
Italy as we have done for our former enemies. 

Mr. DILT.. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Does the Senator think that the fact that Ger- 
many was a defeated country and Italy a victorious country 
requires that we should accord the victor the same concessions 
which we accorded the vanquished ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I decline to subscribe to that 
sentimental point of view that would treat the erring van- 
quished nation better than the victor who was our ally. I do 
not know whether the Senator has visited Italy since the war; 
TI have been there a good many times and I have failed to find 
many evidences of victory in Italy. I see hundreds and hun- 
dreds of cripples on the streets; I Know that they have lost 
upward of 800,000 of their young men on the battle field; I 
know it is true they have gained a little in the Tyrol; but any- 
body who has ever been in the Tyrol knows how insignificant in 
value that addition to Italian territory is. When I see the 
figures of her public debt, when I realize how much of Italian 
income is absorbed in taxation because of the war, I am not so 
sure that Italy was a victor in the World War. I am inclined 
to think that, in common with all the other nations that were 
in it, she was vanquished in that Great War. 

Mr. DILL. I think probably the victors were vanquished as 
well as the defeated, but the claims against Germany were 
claims for reparations that grew out of the fact that Germany 
lost the war. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They grew out of the fact that 
Germany conducted the war on the lands of other nations and 
devastated them but kept her own intact. 

Mr. DILL. I am not defending Germany; but I call atten- 
tion to the fact>that the nations which won are being treated 
on the same basis of capacity to pay as the nation that was 
vanquished is being treated in the payment of her reparations. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think that it is at least jus- 
tice that such allowance should be made, 


| 





‘Apnrin | 


Mr. DILL. I disagree with the Senator. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator aerecc 
with me that the same principle is being applied timpartigi|y 
to victor and vanquished, if anybody was victor. Q 

Mr. President, our task is made harder, it 1s made yory 
much harder, by this constant appeal for the cancellation of 
the debt which we hear from the other side of the oces; 
Starting with that economist who spells his name K-e-y-.6< 
but pronounces it, as a true Englishman would, in some othe: 
way than the way it is spelled, and coming down to \; 
Winston Churchill, we have had a series of appeals from {)o 
other side for cancellation outright of all our claims, Tho; 
means nothing more nor less than that we should compel our 
taxpayers to pay the obligations of these foreign goverume i. 
and against that sort of thing I protest most earnestly. 

It is utterly unfair, and it makes our task harder in our 
effort to deal justly with our debtors in the settlement and jo. 
funding of their debts. I wish that those gentlemen micht 
postpone their appeals until this difficult business is finished. 
Nobody is talking about canceling the Liberty-bond issues that 
our taxpayers have to pay. I do not believe that Mr. Winston 
Churchill speaks for the best sentiment of Great Britain iy 
those appeals which he has been making; I do not believe that 
he fairly represents British self-respect; I do not believe, in 
other words, that he is speaking for the great mass of hi, 
fellow citizens when he makes those suggestions, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, wiil the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. However, if we make this settlement wi!) 
Italy for about 27 cents on the doliar, having required of 
Great Britain that she pay at least 6634 cents on the dollar, 
would not the British people be in position to claim that we 
had treated Italy very much better than Great Britain ani 
that they ought at least to be put on the same basis and have 
their payments under the settlement reduced to a proportional 
degree with those of Italy? Would not there be some reason 
in a claim of that kind? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, there are about 
six answers to that suggestion. The first is that England does 
not claim it; the second is that we have not settled with 
Italy on the basis of 27 cents on the dollar; the next is that 
we have not settled with Great Britain for 66 cents on the 
dollar; and, finally, the answer is that their capacities to pay 
are wholly different and the circumstances are different, an 
circumstances alter cases even in internatiogal matters. 

First, about the percentage of settlement. We have heard 
much about this debt having been settled on the basis of 27 
eents on the dollar. If we compute the present value of ull 
of the payments that are to be made by Italy on the interest 
rate which will probably obtain throughout the 62 yeurs, 
basing that guess on the rate that has obtained throughout the 
past 62 years, we will use a 3 per cent basis, which, in the case 
of governments of sound credit, has been the current rate 
for government loans for decades, except in the emergency of 
war. If we figure the present value of the Italian debt setile- 
inent on the basis of 3 per cent, it comes ont at $782,321,000, 
which is very much more than 27 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. EDGE. The present value, the Senator means? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is present value; yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. At what rate of interest? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. At 3 per cent. It might be 
well to stop here to explain just how this debt is calculated. 

Originally we advanced to Italy—I will give the figures in 
round millions—$1,648,000,000. On that we have charged her 
interest at 4144 per cent from the time the advances were made 
until the time of the British-American settlement, December 
15, 1922. That made $1,899,000,000, principal and interest at 
4% per cent. Establishing that as the amount of the debt on 
that date, we have accumulated interest against her since 
December 15, 1922, at the rate of 3 per cent down to June 15, 
1925, the last semiannual Interest date before the settlement; 
and that interest from 1922 to 1925 at 3 per cent added $142,- 
000,000 to the debt already stated, which brings her total debt, 
with interest first at 414 per cent and then at 3 per cent, up to 
$2,042,000,000. 

When we talk about that being the debt we must remember 
that it includes practically $400,000,000 that we never advanced 
to Italy at all, but is accumulated interest due from her and 
is now capitalized in the refunding of the loan. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 
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Mr. HOWELL. Put it is a fact that during these years the | and all the other settlements that have been made; but it 

: an people have paid 4.4 per cent for this money. oecurs to me that it is strange to come in now for the first 

-EED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President; it is not a ime and object to it in the Italian settlement when we have 

Sat qniet and acquiesced in that method of caleulating interest 
HOWELL. It is a fact that the average rate of inte in all these other cases that have gone through. 


we have paid on our war debt for the last four years, 

1e first of this yeur, is 4.4 per cent. 
REED of Pennsylvania. It is a fact that interest rates 
ited States securities went as high as 6 per cent in the 
part of 1920 for a brief period. It is also a fact that the 
have been declining constantly; that we have made short- 
, per cent; and that within two weeks 
billion dollars of long-term debt at 3%, per 


sas low as 2° 


wded a halt 


ve HOWELL. But is it not a fact that every man who | 
! t tl bonds on the basis of the Treasury price, if he 
] id them to-day, would have lost money? 

We. REED of Pennsylvania. Not at all. 

‘ir. HOWELL. He paid 100% for them. 

] REND of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

Mr. HOWELL. And they are quoted upon the market to-day 

f Meds, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not seen the quotations | 
morning, Mr. President, but the last time I looked they | 
quoted at 10044; so I can not discover that he has lost | 

‘ hing. Of course, they fluctuate with the money market 
up and down. If he sells them at a time of tight money he 


se 


will lose on them; yes. 
Mr. HOWELL. Anyone who has sold those bonds since they | 
were issued has lost money. I wish to state further that | 


according to the Treasury statement which I have in my hand, | 
on the first of the year we had outstanding $13,847,000,000 of 4%4 
ner cent bonds that must run for an average time of not less 
than eight and three-tenths years more; and, further, I have a 
statement just received from the Treasury that shows that on 
nineteen billion some two or three hundred millions of bonds 
outstanding the average rate of interest on the first of the year | 
was 4.18 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am not able to cheek up the 
Senater’s figures as fast as he gives them; but it occurs to me | 
to ask him, if that is true, what of it? 

Mr. HOWELL. This is what there is of it: The Senator is 
talking about 3 per cent. He admits that although we have not 
vet enjoyed this rate of interest on Government obligations, the | 
Jebt Commission has accorded Italy such a rate in connection 
with accrued interest, resulting in an initial cancellation of the 
differenee between $2,150,000,000 and $2,042,000,000. We had 
paid this interest on our bonds outstanding, yet the commission 
agreed to a discount of this interest paid. 1 will give the exact 
igures - 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I wonder if the Senator would 
just as soon give those after I have finished. 

Mr. HOWELL. I think it would be very enlightening to 
lave them now, Mr. President. I certainly will not interrupt 
the Senator if he does not wish me to do so. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to have questions 
or suggestions, 

Mr. HOWELL. I should like to call attention to the fact 
that the initial cancellation in connection with this debt is 
*107,000,000. Although we had paid the full rate of interest 
eurselves the commission said, “‘ We will make you a lower rate 


| 
«f interest,” and that reduction amounts to $107,000,000 right | 
| 


off the bat. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield now to the Senator from | 

tah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same reduction that the Senator speaks 
of was made to Great Britain. Great Britain paid 4% per cent 
up to December 15, 1922, the date of the settlement, and then 
for the next 10 years she will pay 3 per cent, just exactly the 
Same as is the case with the Italian debt to-day. 

Mr. HOWELL. The initial payments i 

Mr. RNED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will permit me 
to interject a word, it is true that the 3 per cent interest rate 
has been adopted in this case. It has been adopted in every 
other debt-refunding settlement that we have made. It would 
be very pleasant to get more. Personally, I should like to see 
them pay interest at 6 or 8 or 10 per cent; but the Debt Com- 
ulssion labor under the constitutional inability to get blood 
irom a turnip, and this is all they can get; and it does not do 
: - -_ for us to find fault with them because they can not 
do better, 

They have adopted the same rule in calculating interest in 
arrears in all cases. If we do not like it here, we must equally 
dislike it in the British settlement and the Polish settlement 








| all of us want to know about. 


Mr. HOWELL rose. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I 
co on, 

Mr. HOWELL. May I ask the 
to be iz terrupted hereafter? 

Mr. REED of |! 


beg the Senator to let 


me 
Senator if he does not care 


ennsylvania. I am glad to be interrupted 
with questions. 
Mr. HOWELL. But of course I can not ask a question with- 
| out giving the facts that would enlighten the Senator as to the 
menning of the question 


We have spoken about initial cancellation. It is true that 
we made ‘an initial cancellation of the British debt of $111,- 
000,000. We have made an initial cancellation in connection 


with every one of these debts to the amount of $301,000,000, 
I am taking now the amounts that were carried on the Treas- 
ury books, and I am deducting what they refunded these loans 
for, and the difference is $301,000,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. In what part of that is the 
Senator's question to be found? 

Mr. HOWELL. The Senator from Pennsylvania was point- 
ing out that this is nothing but a matter of interest. I am 
pointing out that whereas it is nothing but a matter of interest 
it is a tremendous matter, because the American people have 
had to pay the difference between what the Debt Commission 
has required and the interest borne by their securities out- 
standing, from the proceeds of which these loans were made. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, before the Senator from Ne- 
braska takes his seat, let him point out one essential fact that 
Let him point out how we are 
going to get from Italy a dollar more than this settlement in- 
volves. Nobody has done that yet. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I shall be glad to point that 


| out, 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Wil! not the Senator do some 
of the pointing in his own time? 

Mr. HOWELL. I certainly will. If the Senator does not 
wish to be interrupted, I shall not interrupt him further. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. As I have said before, I shall 
be glad to be interrupted with a question; but I ean not dis- 
cover any question in the statements that the Senator has 
been making. 

Mr. President, having liquidated the amount of the debt 
by that process of calculating interest, which is exactly the 
same process that has been adopted in every other debt-fund- 
ing settlement up to date, the commission and the Italian 
representatives agreed upon a schedule of payments which 
should constitute the repayment of every penny of the prin- 
cipal of that debt with that accumulated interest added to it. 
I wish I had a voice a thousand times as strong as my own poor 
voice is, beeansre I should like the whole country to hear that 
statement. It seems to me that it has been obscured in all of 
the debate upon this debt settlement. We are getting back 
from Italy every penny of the amount that we loaned her and 
every penny of this compound imterest, caleniated as | have 
explained, $400,000,000 of accrued interest added to that origi- 
nal principal. We get back every cent of that from Italy. 
We have not canceled any part of the principal of the debt, 
but we have given her extraordinarily low interest rates for 
the future during the process of repayment; and I come now 
to the reasons that impelled us to give those very low inter- 
est rates during the 62 years that she is laboring to repay to 
us the money that we loaned her and the interest accumulated 
upen it to the present moment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
at that point? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator has said that the settlement 
was on. the basis of more than 27 per cent. He did not tel! us 
just what per cent it was. What per cent is it, reduced to 
present value? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not calculated the per 
cent, but one could do it in a moment. The debt, with accrued 
interest up to-date, is $2,042,000,000. The present value, cal- 
culated on a 3 per cent basis compounded semiannually, is 
$782,000,000. 

Mr. COUZENS. There is not much difference between that 
and 27 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. NORRIS. 


I yield to the Senator from 


It is almost 40 per cent. 
Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The question as to what the per cent is 
depends entirely, does it not, upon what rate of interest we 
figure? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, entirely; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we figure it at 44% per cent it is a larger 
reduction. Of course, if we figure it on a 3 per cent basis, it 
is a smaller reduction, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If we figured it at 6 per cent. 
the present value would be very small. 

Mr. COUZENS. In other words, if it were figured at 6 
per cent we would be owing Italy—if we used an absurd in- 
terest rate 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 


vania yield to the Senator from Tennessee 7? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 
Mr. MecKELLAR. WUowever, the various rates of interest 
may affect the question, the Senator will admit, I am sure, 


that relatively figured the Italian debt settlement is not much 
more than half great was the settlement with Great 
Britain, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It 
settled for. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It is perfectly obvious to any- 
body that a dollar coming in a year from to-day is not worth 
a dollar at this minute. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have seen it stated—I do not know 
whether the Senator from Pennsylvania has checked it up or 
not—-that in the settlement with Great Britain the percentage 
of the debt they pay would be 79.70 per cent, and in this pro- 
posed settlement with Italy the payment would be 28.92 per 
cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


as as 


I think that is probably so. 
is less than half what Great Britain 


That depends, of course, on the 


rate of interest adopted in calculating the present values. 
But I beg the Senate not to dwell too long on that. Nobody 


ean tell, except by past experience, what the future rates of 
interest are to be. Nobody can calculate them. It may be that 
we will have another war, with another dislocation of values, 
and the dollar that we owe 50 years from now will have but 
a small part of the purchasing power which the dollar has 
to-day. It is idle to try to prophesy the trend of interest rates 
or the trend of commodity values. 

Let us put ourselves in the position of this Debt Funding 
Commission. Remember that they have taken the position 
firmly from the start that the principal must be repaid, and 
that they will not recede from that policy. As I have said, 
they have secured the initial concession from the Italian repre- 
sentatives that the principal must be repaid, and that there will 
be no abatement of it. The only place left for any considera- 
tion is in the interest rate. 

Let us put ourselves in the place of this Debt Funding Com- 
mission. 
that in all of their deliberations there has not been a shadow 
of political partisanship. They have not worked as Repub- 
licans or Democrats but as Americans. It is due to them to 
say that you could not tell from their attitude on these matters 
who was Republican or who was Democrat. It is an American 
question, not a partisan question. 
best possible terms for the United States, and they have all 
been of one mind in trying to get them. They have wanted to 
play fair to our debtors. We have all wanted to do that. 
have wanted to treat our debtors with a proper consideration— 
yes; und so does the Senate—but the Debt Commission has con- 
sidered it just as we are going to consider it, purely from the 
American standpoint. 

They have assumed, and we are going to assume, that the 
Italian commissioners and the Italian Parliament have looked 


out for the interests of Italy adequately, and it is our duty | 
not to be sentimental and not to devote too much concern to the | 


interests of the other fellow, but to look out for our own Ameri- 
can interests, It is from that standpoint that I want to 
speak. 

As I have said, the Debt Commission come now to consider the 
question of the rate of interest that can be paid. They treat 
Italy exactly as we have treated our former enemies, exactly as 
we have treated Austria, exactly as we have treated Germany. 
They have looked to see what she could pay in the way of inter- 
est, They have looked at their turnip to see how much blood 
could be taken from it, if you want to carry on that simile. 
Beyond that it is futile to go. 

There has been some talk here in this debate about our 
alternative, that if we did not take this settlement there was 


To begin with. let us do them the credit of realizing | 


It is a matter of getting the | 


We | 
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nothing for us to do but to go to war to collect. Aside fro 
the utter absurdity of the idea—the American people, o¢ 
course, would never consider war to collect one of these dehy 
from a friendly nation—suppose for the moment we did go ty 
; war to collect. Assume the unthinkable thing, that An, rica 
went to war to collect money. She could not do any more thay 
| 


Apri. | 


s 


the Allies did to Germany. We could not put any more pres. 
sure against any nation, no matter how weak it was, than {he 
Allies put upon Germany by the armistice and by the «yp. 
sequent treaty of peace. We could not drive one of our debtors 
| farther to her knees than Germany was driven, but the npshot 
| of all of the German defeat after the war was that we took 
| according to her capacity to pay. So, when we talk of collect. 
ing by war, my friends, it brings us back to the same point. 
Whether we collect through war or through peace the amount 
of our collection is graded and finally limited by the capacity 
of the debtor to pay. Whether we like it or not we are driven 
to that conelusion. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, the Senator might add richt 
there that in comparison with the present settlement the 
German reparations under the Dawes plan represent less than 
one-third of the original settlement under the Versailles treaty. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator is clearly right 
about that. I had assumed everybody realized that. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 1 yield. 

Mr. DILL. It ought to be added that Germany is not per- 
mitted to spend money to maintain an army and navy. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am glad the Senator brought 
that up. The Senator will agree with me, I suppose, that the 
United States is not a militaristic Nation. I am sure he will, 
Yet we are spending twice as much for military purposes as 
we were in 1913. Italy, whom we have charged with being 
militaristic, is spending less to-day for those purposes than 
she was spending in 1913. Does it lie in our mouths—we who 
know that we are not militaristic—to criticize her when she 
has reduced her military expenses and we have doubled ours? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think now would be a good time to call atten- 
tion to the fact that in the Dawes settlement, which covers 
about $10,000,000,000, there is a safety clause, that at any time 
that Germany's internal affairs are such, and her fiscal and 
financial receipts are such, that she can not meet the payments, 
then the matter is to be reopened. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that there has 
not been a single nation but what has demanded of our [Debt 
Commission that we put a safety clause in all the settlements 
“that have been proposed, beginning with that with Great Brit- 
ain; but our commission has positively refused. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what difference does it make 
whether it is in the settlement or not? If in five years from 
now they approach us with absolute proof of incapacity to pay, 
what are we going to do about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is perfectly right in his inference, 
and that is the position the commission has taken. If they can 
not pay, they will not pay. If Italy can not pay her obligations 
to the United States and maintain her Government, all she has 

| to do is not to pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, that is so. 

Mr. SMOOT. But any honorable nation is going to piy all 
her debts as soon as she can pay them, while at the same time 
maintaining herself. 

Mr. DILL. Reverting to the reply of the Senator from l’enn- 
sylvania respecting the military forces of Italy, the mililary 
| forces of Italy are not on any such pay basis as are the Ameri- 

can forces. They have a military organization in Italy that is 
| entirely different from ours. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
| basis they were on in 1913. 
Mr. DILL. They had no Fascist organization then. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The total expenditures for the 
| Fascist organization are less than $3,000,000 in a year. nf 
Mr. DILL. That is exactly the point I wanted to make; it is 
| a volunteer organization which rules Italy by force. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am coming to that. If the 
Senate will indulge me, I want to ask that we try to put our 
selves in the position of the Debt Funding Commission, (0 
appraise the ability to pay of this, our debtor. 

We look at Italy, and it is a sad picture at best. I wish 
that all of the Senate had been able to visit Italy since the 
war. I wish they could have seen the effects the war bas bad 
upon Italy—the cripples, the reduction in her vitality that 1 
evitably followed the war, the tremendous reconstruction that 
is necessary in order to make bare life possible up in Venezia 


They are on precisely the same 
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and in the Tyrol, the absolute ruin and waste that followed | the best asset that she has is her indefatigable 


that four years of practically stabilized warfare along her 
northern frontier. 
| vish the Senate conld have gone over there to see the 


. | 
industry these people are showing, the long hours the people 


ott rking. They start before daylight, I know, because I 
sweur at them for waking me up at 5 o’clock in the 
when they would come by the place where we were 

y work until after dark. Hours that we here would 


' 


cal very, that we would not ask anybody to work, are taken 
atter of course over there. 
| ish the Senate could see those bleak hills that have 


farmed until every particle of life is ont of the soil, 
1 since long back befere the Christian era, with never 


to lie fallow. I wish the Senate might see the tre- 
mendous proportion of Italian aren that is incapable of any 
kind of eultivation. I wish we might realize the complete 


e of natural resources, 

w illustrations will put it vividly. We, in America, have 
‘ o realize that the industrial strength of a nation is de- 
! lent almost wholly upon its fuel supply, that fuel is to in- 
( vy almost as blood is to animal life. Do you realize, Sena- 
t hat, while we in America produce approximately 10,000 
nounds of coal each year for every individual in our Nation, 
eure for Italy is less than 25 pounds per person? Think 
of that! They are sterile of power of any sort, except animal 
power and water power. They have done brave work in trying 
to get the power from their streams, and they have done it 
intelligently. There is a curious situation there. The streams 
the Alps flew only in the summer. In the winter they are 


| 


frozen. The streams in the Apennines flow only in the winter, | 
1 


ause in the summer the drought stops the fiow. So they 
have had necessarily to couple up the two systems. Neither 
furnishes an adequate supply of power. Even their water 
power seems to be denied them for the cycle of the 12 months. 

We might turn, then, to agricultural production if we would 
measure the strength of this Nation. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 
' Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Has anybody criticized Italy because she has 
developed her water power’? I took the Senator’s siatement to 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. Yesterday the Senator 
from Mississippi |[Mr. Harrison], in speaking of the “ great 
strength ” of this Nation and its resources, undertook to criti- 
cize the commission because it had not taken into account any 
Italian development of water power. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that would be a different thing. I 
do not think anybody ought to criticize Italy for the develop- 
ment of her water power. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is all on borrowed money. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, but that does not make any 
difference. The development of water power in this country 
is on borrowed money. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Perhaps I should have stated 
that they criticized Italy for not paying more because she has 
that water power. That is the more accurate way of stating it. 

We want to measure her strength. Another test might be her 
agricultural production. We look to ourselves for a standard. 
What is it over here? We find that in the United States in 
the last year for which we have the completed figures, which 
is 1923, we produced approximately 2,500 pound of cereals for 
each individual in the United States. More exactly it was 
1151 kilograms per capita per year. A _ kilograwr is 2% 


pounds, so that it is easy to translate from kilograms to | 


pounds. It amounts to about 2,500 pounds per capita per year. 
In Italy in the same year the production of cereals was only 
20 kilograms or about 550 pounds. Remember that Italy is 
an agricultural nation. Contrast 550 pounds per capita there 
to 2,500 pounds per capita here. 

If we measure the industry of the cities as shown in the coal 
production or the iron production—I need not bore the Senate 
by going into all these figures because they are already in 
the Recorp—or if we measure the industry of the country 
and take the cereal production the result is just the same, a 
desperately hard living worked out by incredible hours of labor 
on a sterile soil with no natural resources. That is the picture 
that confronts the Italian of to-day. 

Turning to their cattle, we find that, whereas the United 
States has 605 head of eattle for every thousand of its in- 
habitants, over in Italy they have only 165 head of cattle of 
every thousand inhabitants. So it goes wherever one may 
choose to make comparisons; in everything except the number 
of mouths to feed Italy is at a disadvantage. She is poor, and 
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industry, her 
fervid patriotism, and her courage in sticking to her task. 

Mr. President, we have heard criticism of the present gov- 
ernment of Italy. It seems to me that rash things have been 
said about the present Prime Minister, Mussolini. It is none 
of our business what internal government Italy adopts for 
herself. That has nothing to do with the settlement of her 
debt to us. We did not stop to consider whether we liked the 
method of government by constitutional monarchy when we 
caine to settle the British debt The present government of 
Great Britain is unsuited to us. We fought a 
able war once to prove it. The present 


rather consider 


government of Italy 
is unsuited to us, but it is none of our business what govern 
ment either af them has as long as order is preserved, con 
tracts are respected, life is safe, and foreigners are treated 
with proper consideration. That is all we have any 


to ask, and that is true in Italy. 


business 


I was there the year after the armistice. I was there 
aguin in 19253 and I was there again last year. The progress 
is marked, not only in those industries of which T have speken 
but the improvement in order, the improvement in train serv- 
ice, the improvement in the cleanliness and upkeep of their 
cities is great. Everywhere there is a stern self-discipline in 
that nation which, to my mind, is highly creditable to them. 
For example, in 1921 and 1922 Italy’s finance was completely 
disorganized and her budget was out of balance. She was 
living on borrowed money. Her printing press was taking the 
place of the taxgatherer. All that has been corrected. Her 
budget has been balanced by economy far sterner than any 
thing we have seen in this country. She has made the Italian 
financial system something to respect instead of something at 
which to jeer. The growth of her indebtedness has been 
checked. The administration of her railways and her in 
ternal improvements has been very much bettered. Through- 
out the whole nation there is a spirit of efficiency and earnest 


| ness and industry that is highly creditable to her. It does 


| 


a 


not lie in our mouths to criticize her government, the form of 
the government or the personiel of the government. If it is 
satisfactory to her it should be satisfactory to us for all pur- 
poses. 

I think it Is due to the Italians to say further that in com- 
ing over here they came with the utmost frankness and candor. 
They prepared their case better for the Debt Commission than 
has any foreign nation that has yet come to discuss refund- 
ing. They made a complete disclosure of their financial affairs 
as far as it occurred to any American commissioner to ask it, 
and in many respects in which no questions were asked of them 
they disclosed the facts most fully. 

Mr. President, in all the criticism that has been leveled 
against the debt settlement I have yet to hear a constructive 
suggestion. We have heard plenty of criticism of the applica- 
tion of the doctrine of capacity to pay. We have heard plenty 
of criticism of the rate of interest that is being paid by the 
Italians on the settlement; but I have yet to hear any of the 
erities say what be would have done had he been in the place 
of the Debt Commission. I have yet to hear him say how he 
could have gotten more from Italy. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question ? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to say that I am friendly to the 
settlement, but there is one question running through my mind, 
and that is a question that I think the Finance Committee 
ought to have investigated. The question is whether or not 
the $100,000,000 loan made by private bankers after the settle- 
ment has any security that this Government did not get for its 
loan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can answer the question, if 
the Senator from Pennsylvania wil! péPmit. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall be glad to have the 
Senator from Utah do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that they have no 
security whatever other than what the United States Govern- 
ment has. There is not a pledge op the part of Italy to any 
banker in the United States for refunding of the money. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator has investigated that on his 
own account, or has the commission investigated, or has the 
Finance Committee investigated ? 

Mr. SMOOT. The State Department and the Treasury De- 
partment have investigated it, and we know that to be a fact. 

Mr. COUZENS. Since the debt was settled that has been 
investigated? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. There no question 
There is no doubt that the loan is made without 
understanding between the bankers and Italy. 
per cent and was made on the geteral 
conmiry. 

Mr. COUZENS. There is no pledging of railroad property 
nnd no pledging of hydroelectric plants and no pledging of any 
Goverment property to secure the baukers’ 

Mr. SMOOT. None whatever; not a bit. 

Mr. KEPD of Pennsylvania. I have investigated that on my 
own account. It there any such security, the Senator 
may sured that ople who floated the loan would 
have boasted and it up the loan. They 
do not claim there is any such security. To those people to 
whom they have sold the they have not intimated that 
there Was any security, aud I do not believe there is any. It 
could not be given in secret, 

Mr. COUZENS. | am 
banks did not advertise 
exist, 
ment But if the Senator assured, and has 
investigated it, that Italy has given no preferential security to 


is about 
any special 
The loan car- 


rics 7 credit of the 


loan ? 


Was 
the pr 
used 


rest a> 


of it to bolster 


leouaia 


tial 
it 


sO) 


al 


sure that 
assurance 


the fact 
that it 


the 
not 


that 
does 


is 


Was pending. is 


bankers who made the loan, then I am satistied to take his 
word for it. 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, suppose there had been this 


security, how couid we help it now? 

Mr. COUZENS. 1 should say to the Senator that I certainly 
would not want to approve this settlement then. If it is finally 
settled, then, of course, we are wasting time to discuss it, 

Mr. GLASS. Assuming that the railroads and other public 
utilities of Italy have been put up as security for private in- 
debtedness, we could not have them put up as security for this 
indebtedness, 

Mr. COUZENS. That is true, but we might go back and say, 
“You have preferred creditors since you made this settlement 
with us, and we would like to get some security for our loan 
also.” 

Mr. GLASS. But if all that security is put up for private 
loans, how are we to get it? 


Mr. COUZENS. I did not say all of the loans. The Sena- 
tor is assuming something I did not say. I did not say they 


put up all of the Government property. 

Mr. GLASS. I can not imagine what they could have out- 
side of vailroads and public utilities. - 

Mr. COUZENS. I do not know whether they have any ter- 
ritory or islands or possessions or other things at all. I simply 
ask the question, and make no charge. I just asked whether 
they had put up any collateral, 

Mr. GLASS. I did not suppose the Senator had made the 
charge. 
discussion is how we are to better ourselves. We get nowhere 
by saying that the diplomacy of Great Britain was more skill- 
fully applied than the statesmanship of America. We get 


because they would hardly want to do it while this settle-, 
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What my imind has been intent upon all through the | 


nowhere to say that the bankers who have negotiated private | 


loans have better secured themselves than 
That does not get us a dollar additional. 
happened and Great Britain has outwitted us, what of it? 
can we help ourselves? 
us, how can we help it? 
that is all we can do, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hope Senators 
will let me conclude. I have almest finished what I have to 
say and Ll am going to close in a very few moments. 

The critics of this settlement can suggest nething that might 
have been done that would have been any better for the United 
States except to point to the British settlement. 
how many us understand just what was done by Great 
Britain and just what her reasons were? To understand the 
British settlement we have to know that Great Britain is hay- 
ing a desperate time in balancing her own budget The 
tritish are subjecting themselves to an almost incredible load 
of taxation. Very few*nations would bear it. They have gone 
on bravely and for the most part uncomplainingly. Their diffi- 
culties in Great 
side of the ocean, but it is imperative for them to get all of 
the present help they can. 
now, 


our Government. 


How 
If the private bankers have outwitted 


They are not able, as we are, to say, “ Yes; 
of getting better terms, we will let you make your big payments 
in the future.’ No: Great Britain can not do that. She has 
to have money now. It is now that she is being driven in the 
baluncing of her budget, and that thought was foremost in the 
minds of the British when they made their settlement with 
Italy. Let me state the result, and I ask Senators to follow 
these figures carefully. I am taking now the original indebted- 
ness, not the amount as increased by accumulating interest. 
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Originally Great Britain advanced Italy $2,007,528.000 


(if 
course, interest accumulated on that indebtedness as it did oy 
our debt, but let us bear those original figures in mind. Gy); at 


sritain is getting back from Italy over 62 years of time . 


$1,346.000,000. On an original outlay of $2,007,528,000 ©, 
Britain gets back $1,346,000,000, 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska. 


Mr. HOWELL. There are $108,000,000 in gold in the hands 
of Great Britain which she received from Italy. Has the 
Senator included in his estimate of the return to Great Britain 
the interest upon that $168,000,000 during that period? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course I have not. I have 
merely included the payments that Italy has agreed to make. 
If the Senator from Nebraska wishes to take into account 
that smal! item of interest against the tremendous concessi.) 
of principal and interest Great Britain has made, and if 
Senator gets any satisfaction out of doing it, he is wel 
to do so. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, we only get $5,000,000 a year, 
and the interest upon the $108,000,000 which Great Britain 
holds is more than $5,000,000 a year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. I am coming to what we wil] 
get if the Senator will permit me. 

Our original stake in this transaction was $1,648,000.000 
In the course of 62 years we will get back in payments, which 
start at $5,000,000 and presently reach $80,000,000 a 
$2,470,000,000, or $750,000,000 more: than we put in. 
Britain will get back $660,000.000 less than she put in. 

The reason for that difference between the two settlements 
is to be found in the present pressing necessities of Great 
Britain. So when gentlemen talk of their statesmen outwit- 
ting our statesmen and driving a better bargain than we drove 
I say there is no foundation for such assertions. Great Britain 
gets more in immediate payments by giving up infinitely more 
in the future in order to get it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield to the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator from Pennsylvania 
think that the Italian debt to us will ever be paid? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I do think that debt will 
be paid. I have the greatest faith in the integrity of Italy. just 

I have in the integrity of Great Britain. Both of those 
debts are going to be paid, I feel very confident of that. 1 am 
glad the Senator asked that question, because the other day, 
when the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] was talking about 
private loans negotiated in this country by those foreign Govy- 
ernments, he made the statement that he did not think they 
would be paid in gold. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said they would not be paid in gold. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understood, and I know that 
he meant, that it was a physical impessibility to send the 


is 
he 


me 


year, 
Great 


| gold over here to repay those loans, but I understood him, and 


If those things have | 


, could give 
We may censure the commission, but 


I wonder | 


! the best of security for her loans. 


Britain are very scantily understood on this | 


They need money and they need it | 
for the sake 


I know he meant, not to refer to a default. He did not mean to 
prophesy a default on those loans, and only a hostile mind 
such a construction to what the Senator suid, 
Those loans are not going to be defaulted on, neither are these. 
If Italy or Great Britain should get into trouble, if some great 
war were to break out, of course those countries would have to 
secure an extension of their loans, just as one of us individ- 
ually would have to get an extension if our shop should burn 
down and we had notes in the bank; but in the long run that 
which is the best security for a debt is character. Italy has 
that character; she has an intensity of patriotism that misht 
well be imitated by some other countries of which I know. She 
has a zealous industry that does her great credit and furnishes 
Her people will work; ler 
people have a sense of honor, and any people with those quali- 
ties will pay their debts. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Will the Senator state how he 
Italy will pay? Does he think Italy will pay in gold? 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; Ido not think so. I do not 
think that these foreign debts can be paid in gold, and 1 do not 
think that we ought to desire that they should be paid in gold. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. How does the Senator think Italy will 
pay? s 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think these debts will be paid 
partly in the balance ef trade by those countries, such as 
France, which are able to have a favorable trade balance ; (hey 
will be pald partly by reinvestment in foreign lands. I do not 
think enough attention has been given to that phase of the 
matter. It may well be, and in my judgment it will be, that 


thir ks 


these loans in time will be converted into investments by Ajwerl- 








can citizens In foreign industries. There is a great field for 
that ; : 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Does the Senator mean in Italy? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes; I mean in ail the coun- 
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| other important industrial European country 


tries which are indebted to the United States. Such invest- 


ments are being made now. I am getting off my point a little, 
but perhaps it is just as well to settle this matter now, When 
it is considered that in France they are paying about three 
times as much per kilowatt-hour for electric lighting as we 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. How much? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. They are paying about three 
times as mueh in Paris as we are paying here in Washington. 
Such a situation cries aloud for investment by somebody it 
hydroelectric plants that will supply those great cities. There 
is a field for American investment We could put a_ billion 
dollars into that industry in France. It may very well be also 
that American investments in such lines as that will gradually 
tuke the place of the American held obligations of foreign vovVv- 
ernmeats. It does not mean that gold has got to come across 
the sea in ships to pay the debt. I think it would be a very 
unhappy thing if that much gold were in existence and were 
sent to us, We do not need it: we have more than enough to 
sustain our currency system. I hope it never will be paid in 
gold 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am asking for information. Then the 
Senator thinks American capitalists would have to invest in 
concessions in Italy, such as water powers? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Not necessarily in concessions. | 


here are a thousand fields for investment. In many ways 
Italy is very backware as yet. I do not know why Mr. Ford 
dees not send more automobiles over there and why he does 
not establish bigger branches there. The Italian roads are al- 


most destitute of motors: one can drive along for an hour and | 


not see another motor. The roads are dusty; they need oiling. 
i do not know why the oil companies do not make some effort to 


develop that field. We could go on for an hour suggesting such 


things. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then the question resolves itself into 
(his. that the trade balance of Italy with this country is against 
Italy and she can not pay in goods—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. She can pay in many ways, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. She can not ship gold. Therefore, the 
oniy way, according to the Senator's reasoning, if 1 am right— 
and, as I have said, I am asking for information—the only way 
she ean pay is to borrow more money over here to develop her 
industries and then the dividends that will be paid to the 
stockholders will pay off this debt? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; that is not the only way; 
that is merely one way. : 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am very much interested in learning 
how Italy is going to pay and how France is going to pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. There are many methods. For 
instance, we may cousider the great influx of tourists that 
occurs in those countries every summer and the large sums 
which they spend. We may consider also the remittances that 
are sent back to Italy by immigrants from that country—and 
the Italians are notably faithful in making remittances to their 
relatives back home. Then there may also be considered the 


Shipping services which may be rendered. Italy is conscious | industries in which much labor is required to earry on to com- 
of her adverse trade balance, and she is doing everything she | pletion some processes of manufacture which have been begun 


a | elsewhere. We make a forging, let us say, and send it to 
them as fast as she can. She can build them fairly cheaply, | 


can to overcome it. As to ships, for instance, she is building 


because labor is very cheap. She is doing her best to establish 
shipping on every sea, and, if she does, she will counteract the 
unfavorable trade balance by the return which will be derived 


from her shipping, just as Great Britain did. For years before | 


the war Great Britain was constantly gaining in wealth, 


although she had an adverse balance of trade most of the | 


time. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him further? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Certainly. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator says that Italy will be able 
to pay out of the returns from her shipping. The Senator 
realizes, of course, that there has been very little money made 


in shipping in the last few years, and Italy can only make | 
money in the shipping business by competition with this | 


country and Japan and England and the Scandinavian nations. 
She has got to go into competition with the world, and she has 


got to be able to beat the world in shipping in order to make | 


any money. Does the Senator think Italy can do that? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think she can. She can beat 
Furope, because the scale of wages in Italy is lower than in any 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Then the Senator thinks that in order 
to pay this debt Italy has got to do it by beating Europe in 
the matter of lower wages, by lowering her standard of living, 
and so, in order for Europe to compete with her, Europe must 
again lower here standard of living in order that her work- 
men may work. Is that how the indebtedness is to be paid? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylyania. I do not think that at all, any 
more than two men in the same business have got to fight to 
extinction so that one of them may earn a living. That is not 
so. There is reom enough for all. I think Italy can play her 
part without driving the others out of existence or without 
driving the seule of living too low. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President - 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator 
vania vield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. REED of Petnsylvania. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. If the Senater from Minnesota thinks that 
Italy is not going to pay what she has promised to pay under 
this settlement, how may we expect her to pay more? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It seems to me that is a very 
apt question. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I want to call the Sen- 
ator’s attention to the fact that that is not my question. I am 
interested in finding out how she is going to pay what we are 
told she has agreed to pay. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivanta. She is going to do it In a 
dozen different ways. She is going to do it by the processes 
that we followed in the reconstruction days after the Civil 
War. At that time there was a constant absorption of British 
capital into American railways and American industries that 
more than counterbalanced the payment of principal and 
terest that we owed to them in those days. That may 
well oecur here. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator certainly does not mean to 
infer that Italy is anywhere near being in the same advyan- 
tageous position that we were? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; of course I do 
that is why we have to make concessions to her. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. We had vast resources; we had a vast 
territory that was unopened. Does the Senator mean to say 
that Italy has anything like the resources we had upon which 
capital may be employed? What are the resources that can be 
employed in Italy that have not been developed and haye nwt 
been mortgaged? Are there any? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The resources of Italy that are 
most valuable are her tremendous industry, her abounding man 
power, and her willingness to work, coupled with a spirit of 
national fidelity that is worth very much. There is no limit 
to what can be done in the development of those industries 
to carry on the manufacture of materials from a semifinished 
to a finished state. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Is she going to sell the products of her 
industry in this country in order to pay her debt? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I do not think that necessarily 
follows. The Senator will understand what I mean if he will 
visualize the condition of things around Milan and Turin, 
where there are a tremendous number of machine shops and 


from VPennsyl- 


in- 
very 


not; and 


Italy, where they put a great deal of labor on it in a machine 
shop which we can not afford to put on here because our 
people receive so much higher wages. In that way it is possible 
for Italian labor to have a great output. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Because labor is cheap. 

Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. Labor is astonishingly cheap. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
we were told by the representatives of Italy that in those manu- 
facturing institutions the highest scale of wages was $1.25 
a day. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is higher than I could 
find when I was over there. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am referring to their highest type of work- 
men in the machine shops. The rate for such labor was $1.25 
a day, and that was not for eight hours, either. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I made inquiry in northern 
Italy, in central Italy, and down around Naples as to the wages 
of such workmen as bricklayers and stone masons. The high- 
est wage that I could find for a 12 and sometimes a 13 hour 
day was, in our exchange, 85 cents for that long day. When 
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you eonsider that it costs the average Italian peasant about 
12 cents a day to live, it cosis a family of five about 60 cents 
a day for the livelihood ef that family. That does not leave 
very much surplus earnings for the head of that family to 
spend on luxurics; and when you consider that about 88 per 
cent of the aggregate national income of Italy is being taken by 
the taxgatherer to-day, you can see what a handicap those 
people are laboring under. In order to balance their budget 
they have put their taxes up to a point that would cause revo- 
lution in this country. 

Just think of it! The other day the Senator from Utah 
gave some figures of comparative taxes, but he did not give 
the full contrast between our present tax and the present 
liulian tax. In the United States a married man with mn 
income of $5,000 pays tax on only $1,500, because the first 
$3,500 is exempt; and that $5,060 is conclusively presumed, by 
a sort of legislative lie that we put in the tax bill, to be 
“earned” income. Se he gets a 25 per cent rebate on that, 
and his tax, when finally figured out, amounts to less than 
$15 a year—1% per cent on three-fourths of that $1,500. A 
married man pays less than $15 a year on $5,000 income here. 
What does he pay in Italy? At’ the present time his tax on 
that same income would be $1,025. So sternly bave they taxed 
themselves that their tax on that typical income is almost one 
hundred times as great as ours. Surely they are doing their 
full share from the standpoint of an honest endeavor to fulfill 
their obligations. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Has Italy repudiated any of her internal 
debt ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania, Italy has a vast internal debt. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Has she repudiated any of it? 

Mr. REND of Pemesylvania. Oh, no; she has not repudiated 
it; but I hope we will not get into that discussion. There has 
been a species of cancellation, of capital levy, that has taken 
place because of depreciation in value of the lira, which 
amounts to a capital levy of appreximately 80 per cent. I 
have not discussed that, because it is an involved question. 
‘hat is what it comes to. 

Mr. SHLIPSTEAD. There was considerable inflation of the 
eurreney, and to the extent that the currency was inflated 
there was repudiation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. To the extent fhat you iuflate 
your currency you repudiate your domestic debt; yes. Ger- 
many is the best illustration of that. 

Mr. SHIVPSTEAD. May I ask the Senator another question? 
The Senator said, if IT understood him correctiy, that the aver- 
age workingman’s family in Italy lived on 60 cents a day. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The average cost of living of 
the family of an Italian workman is 12 cents per cepita per 
diy. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average of the country. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator's idea is that if this debt 
is to be paid the average Italian family will have to live on 
G0 eents a day in order to be able to work so cheaply? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Oh, no, no! The average Ital- 
ian family is living on that now. 

Mr. SHIVSTEAD. In ofder to be able to produce goods so 
cheaply that they could be seld either here or in other parts of 
the world, in order to be able te get a trade balance so that 
Italy can pay this debt? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am afraid if I undertook to 
answer that comprehensively I would be in a disenssion of 
the protective tariff and a whole lot of other subjects, and I 
would rather not embark on that discussion new, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. So far as I am concerned, I do not care 
how far the Senator gees. 1 wish he would tell us how Italy 
is going to pay this debt. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have tried to tell the Sen- 
ator. She is going to pay it in a combination of ways. I can 
only enumerate some of them. She is going to pay it in the 
sume way that Great Britain pays her obligations, although 
she has had an adverse trade balance for many years. A thousand 
and ene things enter into the adjustment of international 
balances, ‘The invisible part of a trade balance is often bigger 
than the visible part. The imperceptible parts of a nation’s 
income are sometimes greater than those that show up at the 
customhouse. It is impessible to answer the question in a 
word. I think she is going to do it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. It must be put into something that 
represents a commodity—either goods or gold or what else? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Why, services—human sery- 
fees. That is not a commoiity. 

Mr. SLIPSTEAD, Services for production? 
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Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Services for production - Sery 
ices for finishing half-finished materials; services of transpor- 
tation ; services of a thousand and one sorts; remittances ja, 
because of affection for relatives back heme. That has ruy 
into the hundreds of millions in the past. It is useless for yyo 
to try to exhaust the list, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Of course there used to be a great des) 
of money sent from this country, but that has stopped 
account of the immigration act. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No; it has not stopped. Wo 
have over a million citizens of Italian birth in this country, 
They are still sending money back home. 

Mr. SMOOGT. And there is over a hundred million dollars 
that tourists spend every year in Italy. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Pennsy)- 
vania yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. REDD of Pennsylvania. I -do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Is it not also a fact that Italy will be 


‘found in the world’s markets bidding for American exchange 


with which to pay these debts? It dees net follow, does it, 
because the balances of trade run in favor of America as 
against Italy, that they also run against Italy in her dealings 
with all other countries? And if Italy can continue to buy 
$90,000,000 worth of American cotton a year and make it up 
into cheap cotton goods and sell them in the Near Fast at a 
profit with her splendid merchandising facilities, as she does, 
she can go to those countries and bid for American exchange 
with which in part to pay these debts. 

Mr, REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, that is axiomatic 
that it is Italy’s balance of trade against all the world that 
controls, rather than her balanee of trade with any particular 
nation. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I can not understand why Italy has to 
spend over a hundred million dollars a year on her army. She 
spent more than that, or about that, in seven months of last 
year. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Italy is spending less now than 
she was before the war; and perhaps we eould understand 
better if Mexico and Canada had had a war with us about 
every 15 or 20 years back to the time when history began. 
Perhaps we could understand better if we were right up elbow 
to elbow with neighbors that were not more than half friendly, 
to say the least. Perhaps, too, we could understand better if 
we were carrying on such a war in the Philippines as Italy not 
long ago had to carry on in northern Africa. There are a gov 
many things to be said there; but surely I would go too far 
atield if I undertook to defend Italy's foreign policy, or to ex- 
plain her military policy. It is enough for us, I think, to eon- 
trast it with our own. We know that we are not militaristic; 
yet we have doubled our military expense in 10 years, Italy has 
done a creditable thing in reducing her’s instead of doubling it. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator refers to 1917? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I am referring to 1915, the 
pre-war time. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senator is aware that Italy at that 
time, in 1913, was carrying on a war in Tripoli, if I remember 
correctly. She was on a war basis at that time. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I will give the Senator the 
exact figures. Putting it in terms of dollars, in 1912-13 Italy 
spent on all military expenditures $202,000,000. In 1913-14, 
the last year before the outbreak of the World War, her toial 
expenditures for military purposes were only $170,000,000. in 
1923-24, which is the last year for which the figures are avail- 
able, her total expenditures for military purposes were 
$161,000,000. Now, remembering the size of our Navy appro- 
priations and the size of our own Army appropriations, I 
think it must be admitted that an expenditure of $4 per person 
per year by Ttafy for all military purposes is extremely moder- 
ate and is incompatible with any idea of military aggression 
in Europe. It seems to me that no other conclusion is possible. 

But, Mr. President, I must hurry along, because I meant to 
finish long before this. 

In connection with the statement that these loans will not 
be paid in gold, I think it is only Justice to some of these for- 
eign countries that have borrowed here to put in the Reconrp 
a statement of that part of these foreign loans that have 
already been paid. I ask unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp at this point a partial list of these European loans 
which have been made since the war, and have been paid in 
part or in whole, or have been refunded at lower -rates of 
interest. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
by the permission of the Senator from 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 


Pennsylvania ? 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I yield. 
Mr. SHIPSTEAD. The Senater knows that there is only 
so much wealth produced in the world, and it can only be 


spent in certain quarters, so far as it will go. 
willing to say that the cancellation of a debt of a government 
will liberate these people so that they can produce the wealth 
so as to have something to pay on the private loans? 


Is the Senator 


Mr. SMOOT. The Senator does not think for a moment 
0 | that there is going to be any cancellation of any of the 
debts? 


States—Original amount and amount retired 
| Pe Amount 
Loan an Issued Due | Total issued | ‘leeheed 
i 
- of France. _-- 714) 1921 | June 1,1941 | $100,000,000 | $34, 702, 100 
~ Deo : | 8 1920 | Sept. 15,1945 | 100,000,000 | 21,815,300 
Do whee 4 | 7 1924 Dec 1, 1949 100, 000, 000 4, 632, 200 
Kingdom of Beigium.-.-| 8 | 1921 | Feb. 1.1941 | 30,000,000 | 75639, 000 | 
Do ve 7'4 1920 | June 1,1945 54), 000,000 | 10,000, 000 
Do ‘ 6'q 1924 Sept. 1,149 50, 000, 000 | 5, 
Do aa 6 1925 | Jan. 1, 1955 50, 000, 000 | 
ian Government 7 7 1924 Oct. 15, 1949 110, 000, 000 | 
yonish con olidated mu- is | 
, ipal ; 8 192i | Feb. 1, 1946 15,000,000} 1,800,000 
City of ( openhg agen. _...| Sty 1910 | July = 1, 1944 15,000, 000 | 750), 000 
City of Bergen ‘ Ss 1920 | Nov. 1, 1945 4, 000, 000 | 616, 000 
industrial mortgage, Me | : 
Bank of Finland 7 1924 | July 1,1944 12, 000, 000 600, 400 
Government of Switzer- | : | | | 
ind Sig) 1919 | Aug. 1,1929 |} 30, 000, 000 | 9, 000, 000 
Do 8 1920 | July 1, 1940 25, 000, 000 5, 000, 000 
Austrian Gove niment . 7 rae June 1, —_ ' 25,000,000 | 1, 405, 5300 
ou 6 2 
Czechoslovak Republic. x { an ou : Ld \ 23, 250, 000 484, 400 
City of Greater Prague | 7% #1922 | May 1,1952 7, 500, 000 200, 000 
Kingdom of Hungary... 7% 1924 | Feb. 1,194! 9,000,000 | 242, 500 
Republic of Poland_-.... SS) 1925 | Jan. 1,1950 | 35,000,000 | 1, 400, 000 
Loans called for redemption which have not been refundea 


City of Berne, Switzerland, 8 per cent loan, dated Nov. 

1 ree SSS eee eee $6, 000, 000 
City of Zurich, Switzerland, 8 per cent loan, dated Oct 

15, 1920, due Oct. 15, 1945 6, 000, 000 


Government of Switzerland, 5 per cent loan, 
1923, due Aug. 1, 1926----- 


Loana refunded at lower 


“dated “Aug. 2, 


ikdkisaataind e _ 20, 000, 000 


rates of interest 


Kingdom of Norway, 8 per cent loan, dated Oct. 1, 1920, 


due Oct. 1, 1940; refunded in 1925 through 5% per cent 

loan, due June a Stee BN ar Te _. $20, 000, 000 
Kingdom of Denmark, 8 per cent loan, ds ited Oct. 15, 1920, 

due Oct. 15, 1945; refunded in 1925 through 5% per cent 

loan, due Aug. 2 2060. ‘ 25, 000, 009 
City of ¢ ‘bristiania, Norway, 8 per cent loan, dated Oct. 1, 

1920, due Oct. 1, 1945; refunded in 1926 through 514 

per cent loan, due Feb, 1, 1946_- ithe ‘ 5, 000, 000 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 1 desire to call the attention 


of the Senate to just one or two items in that list. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the refunding of the loans? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. These are private loans of 
foreign countries which have been partly paid or wholly paid. 

Mr. SMOOT. Or refunded? 

Mr. REED of Bennsylvania. Or refunded since 1919. 

Take, for example, the French Government. They floated 
an issue of 8 per cent bonds when interest rates were high 
back in 1920, $100,000,000 of them, and they are still traded 
in on the stock exchange; and as we see the quotations the 
impression is that that issue is wholly outstanding That 
Government has already paid over $21,000,000 of those bonds, 
More than 20 per cent of that issue has been retired since it 
was floated in 1920. Then they issued $100,000,000 of 7% 
per cent bonds. They have already paid over $54,000,000 of 
that issue. Then they issued just recently an issue of 7 per 
cent bonds, just a little over a year ago, and they have 
paid four and a half million dollars of them. 
assume that all the money that goes into these foreign loans 
is gone forever. A very large part of it is being paid out of 
their current revenues, and I feel confident that the balance, 
when due, will be refunded; and 1 hope that nothing in the 
discussion that has taken place here to-day or on previous days 
will be construed as a prophecy of default by those borrow- 
ing governments, because I do not believe any such prophecy 
is justified. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator mean private loans? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I mean the private loans that 
were referred to in the course of the address of the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I did not hear what the Senator just stated. 
My attention was diverted for the moment. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I shall be glad to say it again. 
What I said was that I do not think that anything that has 
been said in the Senate since this discussion began justifies the 
interpretation that it is a prophecy of default.by any of these 
foreign governments, and I can not too strongly impress that 
on the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think anybody ever had such an 
idea, but I do say this, and I said it before, or I thought I 
had said it before, that those private loans will be refunded, 
just the same as some of the loans have been made by Italy her- 
self. That is natural. It has been done in every country in 
the history of the world, and it will continue to be done. 
That is not a repudiation of the debt. 





already | 
So we must not | 





Mr. SHIPSTEAD. T do not see how the Senator can figure 
anything else. Does not the Senator consider that this is to a 
large extent a repudiation of the debt? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; [ do not so consider it. I consider that 
America is getting all she can get out of Italy, under the con- 
ditions in Italy. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I do not know about that. 
true. I have not been able to make up my mind on that 
proposition. But even if she gets every cent she can get, 
that is not saying that she is getting everything the debt calls 
for; and if we do not get what the debt calls for, we are can- 
celing whatever we do not get. 


That may be 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Will the Senator from Utah 
allow me to answer? 
Mr. SMOOT. We are not canceling the principal she is 


owing us, or the interest up to the date provided for in the 
settlement. We do say—and it is not a cancellation—that 
hereafter Italy can not pay any more interest than is provided 
for in the settlement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
answer that further? 


Will the Senator allow me to 


Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. When our Government loaned 
this money to these foreign nations, back in the war days, it 
took a sort of promissory note—— 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all it was. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Which bore interest at 5 per 


cent in most cases. Any reduction in the interest rate under 
5 per cent that we might see fit to make.is, in a sense, a can- 
cellation. I think that is what the Senator means when he 
speaks of cancellation. Yet I warrant the statement that the 
Senator from Minnesota, and all my colleagues who are in 
reach of my voice, would think that the United States was an 
international usurer if it exacted that 5 per cent for the next 
62 years, until these debts were paid. If we could get blood 
from the turnip we would not want to do it, because, as be- 
tween governments, a 5 per cent rate is nothing more or less 
than usury. We are not paying that ourselves, and we should 
not ask it of anybody else. To that extent it is a cancellation, 
and a cancellation that we are glad to make. When we go 
below the rate of interest we ourselves have to pay, we ought 
to do it for only one reason, and that is a lack of capacity on 
the part of the debtor nation to pay the stipulated amount. 
But when we recognize that lack of capacity, we are simply 
bowing to the inevitable. We are either going to recognize it 
frankly and manfully now or else we are going to recognize it 
when it happens. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. 
cancellation ? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. What good does it do for men 
to quibble about the words they use? 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I am not quibbling. I simply ask for 
honesty. I am not ready to say now that we should not do it. 

do not know; I have not been able to make up my mind. 
What is the use of dedging around the bush? When you 
actually mean cancellation, why not say so and go to the coun- 
try with an honest statement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


Why not name it manfully and call it 


T am not dodging about the 
bush. I am pulling the bush up by the rocts. I tell you that 


we are getting every cent of principal, and we are making a 
yoluntary reduction in the interest because our debtor lacks 
the capacity to pay any more interest. That is not beating 
about the bush, and we have said that to the country until 
the country must be tired of hearing it. Weare doing what 
any sensible business man would have done if he had been in 
the shoes of the Debt Commission, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. That may be true; but, leaving out of the 
question the justness of it, we are not collecting what we have 
to tax the American people to pay. If the Senator is willing to 
admit that, then I shall not bother him any more. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. [I have tried to explain that 
point and have made substantially the same statement as the 





Senator has just made. If it would gratify him, I would 
be glad to make it all over again. 

Now to conclude, Mr. President. It comes down to a plain 
question, it seems to me, of common sense. At present we are 
getting nothing on this debt. Here is a chance to collect some- 
thing from our debtor. <A bipartisan commission, acting in 
a noupirtisan way, has made a careful study of the situation 
and says to America, “ This is every cent you can get.” 

At present we are getting nothing. They offer us a means of 
getting $5,000,000 a year now and increasing payments up to 
$80,000,000 a year, and they say that is the very utmost this 
debtor, struggling bravely against its handicaps, can pay to the 
United States. What is the common-sense course? To stand 
up stiffly and say, “ That is not enough. We will not take any- 
thing,” er to bow to the inevitable and accept the amount this 
commission unanimously says ts the utmost that Italy ean pay? 
It seems to me obvious that we eught to take it, and when we 
de take it—and we will—and when we do refund the debt on 
these terms, Italy, in spite of all the difficulties against which 
she is keboring, will be faithful te her promise and will pay 
tu the last cent what she is now agreeing to pay. . 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsy!- 
vaniu {Mr. Reep| has informed the Senate that we can look 
for a 3 per cent rate en our Government securities over this 


period of G2 years. ‘Therefore let us consider Italy's payments | 


upon the Basis of 3 per cent. Their present value woon a basis 
of 3 per cent is equivalent to an annuity of $27,940,000 a year, 
about $28,000,000, Three per cent interest upon italy’s loan 
of $2,150,000.000 is $64,500,000 a year. Subtract the amount 
Jialy will pay on the basis of the 3 per cent statement of the 
Senater from Pennsylvania and we have an annual deficit 
which the American people must pay of thirty-six and one-half 
million. This $28,000,000 annually is all Italy will pay, and at 
the end of the sixty-second year the debt is canceled. 

There can be no question about the cancellation of this debt. 
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It is canceled upon the basis of 44% per cent, the interest we | 
are paying upen $13,800,000,000 of our war bonds outstanding, | 
and it is canceled upon the basis ef 3 per cent assumed by the | 
Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Why, then, should we continually say to the people of the 
United States that we are getting the principal of this debt? 
Why should we say to the people of Italy, “ We are compeilling | 
you to pay the principal of this debt?” Why not teil the | 
people of the United States the facts, and tell the people of | 
lialy what sacrifices we are making’? | 





When our public officials say to the people of Italy, “ You 
are paying the principal of this debt,” it conveys but one thing | 
to their minds. They ere unfamiliar with accounting and in- | 
terest. It conveys one thing, and that is that they must pay to | 
the last penny, and those of their statesmen who are pleased 
to excuse untoward conditiens which may exist in Italy will | 
point and say, “It is all due to the fact that the United el 
Government is compelling you to pay this war debt.” If we 
must make this sacrifice, why not tell the people of the United | 
States the facts, and tell the people of Ltaly the facts? 

Mr. President, the Senator from Pennsylvania referred to 
the cancellation of accrued interest due upon the Italian debt, 
aud the other debts, for that ‘matter, as if it did not really | 
mean anything. The Debt Commission made initial cancella- | 
tions of over $300,000,000 in connection with these debts on | 





account of acerued interest, and that fact is referred to as if 
it were not really of much moment because it was acerued | 
interest. But when they caneeled the accrued interest it was 
equivalent to a loss to the American people, just as if a part 
of the principal had been canceled, because when Italy and 
these other countries failed to pay that accrued interest our 
people had to pay it. Their bonds were outstanding, from the 
proceeds of which this loan was made, and when Italy did not 
tuke care of the interest the American people had to do so. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CopeLann in the chair). 
Toes the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. T yield. 

Mr. KING. What difference does it make in the final result 
whether it is called cancellation of interest or principal, or a 
remission of a part of either or both, if the United States is 
to settle with Italy or France or with any other country upon 
n definitely stated fianancial basis? Does it not seem to the 
Senator that it is not very important if a settlement is made, 
say, for $1,500,000,000, or whatever it may be, whether we 
eall the amount to be paid principal or interest, or neither? 

Mr. HOWELL. If I am your trustee, your representative, 
and I in fact cancel one of your credits and then come to you 
nnd say, “No; you are getting the principal,” I am mislead- 
ing you. I think the people of this country ought to consider 





Aprin | 


this situation as it is. This is not a case where our people 
have loaned a certain amount of money which they 
They went out and borrowed the money and must contin: to 
pay interest on the money, and in the meantime our debt oom. 
missioners are reducing the interest rate in such a mann r to 
those who berrowed and are now our debtors that the debts 
are canceled. 

Mr. KING. The situation, in brief, is that the United Stajos 
loaned Italy $1,640,000,000, and neither that sum nor the accy- 
mulated Interest thereon bas been paid, and that at the tine 
the propesed settlement was negotiated there was approxi- 
mately $2,041,300,000 due. 

Mr. HOWELL. I beg the Senator's pardon. It was 
$2,150,000,000. 

Mr. KING. Very well, $2,150,000,000. I am taking the state. 
ment made by Mr. Mellon and by the committee. 
Mr. HOWELL. That statement of $2,042,000,000 is a state 
| 
| 


had, 


ment of the debt after the cancellation of $108,600,000 of a¢- 
crued interest. 

Mr. KING. I will assume that the figure stated by the 
Sepator is correct and that Italy on a given date owed the 
United States $2,150,000,000. It is conceded that a part of this 
amount represents principal and a part interest. Under the 
terms of the settlement Italy is to pay the amount agreed upon 
in 62 instalments. Whether we call it interest or principal, it 
| seems to me, is wholly unimportant; and it is the difference 
| between tweediedee and tweedledum whether we say the 
| principal is to be paid and all accumulated interest canceled, 

or that a part of the total indebtedness has been canceled or 
| remitted. It is a fact that the proposed settlement does ¢a!| 
| for a remission of a part of the amount due our Government. 
| The entire amount found to be due becomes principal, and in 

any refunding plan is so regarded. If the proposed settlement 
| is agreed to by the United States and Italy, then the latter 
| agrees to pay the amounts stated at the times stated, regardless 
et whether any part of such amounts resulted from interest 
on the original loan or was wholly based upon such loan. 

So far as I am concerned, I do not care whether we denomi- 


| hate the amount subtracted from the total sum now due and 


which is net to be paid by Italy, cancellatiou or remission, or 
called by any other name. We are remitting a considerable 
amount of the debt Italy owes the United States. I do not see 
anything to be gained by the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], or by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rerp], 
or by the Senator from Nebraska. ing to 


| differentiate between interest and principal, or endeavoring 


to prove that Italy is to pay the principal but not a large 
amount which is to be called interest. Italy owes a certain 


, sum. Shall the United States exact the entire amount with 


interest from the date of settlement, or shall there be a re- 
mission cf several hundred million dollars and an extension 
of time given to pay the balance? Of course, the plan pro- 
posed calls for irregular annual payments with no interest for 


| four years and a very low rate thereafter. 


Mr. HOWELL. But to the majority of people, who do not 
understand acceunting and interest, if we tell them we are 
getting the principal, it conveys no such idea to their minds 
as if we tell them the debt is to be canceled. If we are can- 


| celing the debt and, as the Senator said, it is the difference 


between tweedliedee and tweedledum, why not tell them the 
worst and say, “ We are canceling this‘debt and you ought 
to know it, and the people of Italy ought to know it, and the 
people of every HBurepean nation whese debt is te be can- 
celed, ought to know it.” 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think that both the people of 
the United States and the people of Italy know the situation. 
They knew that during the war Italy borrowed from tlie 
United States a large sum of meney, giving its obligation there- 
for. They know that these obligations called for the payment 
of interest upon the principal. They know that the aggregate 
amount due now includes principle and interest, and that it 
exceeds $2,000,000,000. They know that Italy has made tlic 
claim that she is unable to pay the entire amount due the 
United States, but declares her willingness to pay to the 
extent of her ability. They knew that negotiations have taken 
place between representatives of the two countries and that 
the negotiators agreed upon terms of settlement subject, of 
course, to the approval of their respective countries. 

They know that under these terms the United States is to 
eancel or remit several hundred miilions of dollars of the 
total amount which is due to the United States. They know 
that if the terms of the settlement are to be accepted that the 
United States abates or cancels or vemits this latter amount 
and takes the obligations of Italy fer the payment of the 
amount agrted upon. : 











I think the people of both countries are not particularly tn- 
terested in the terminology employed, er whether we charac- 
terize the tramsactions, Ww hich result in settlements and in the 
~ulyetion of the amount due, as a cancellation, or remission, or 
forgiveness of a part of the total sum which the United 
Sates is legally entitled to receive. The people of both coun- 


ioc know that in an hour of great peril the United States, an assurance of what she is to pay us, any more than the 


»«< did Great Britain, extended credits to Italy, and that Italy 
wave her obligations beth to the United States: and Great 
jtritain, evidencing the amount due to each of said countries. 
They know that Italy has not paid the United States or Great 
Britain: that she owes not only the principal but hundreds of 
willions of dollars of interest, and that she has signified a 
desire to settle with her two creditors, but is unable to settle 
on a basis which calls fer full payment of beth principle and 
er knewn by the people that Great Britain's settle 
ment net only remitted a large part ef the amount due but 
also extended the time for payment over a number of years. 

| think the people also know the proposed settlement with 
the United States prevides for a very substantial reduction 
from the tetal amount due, and that 62 yerrs are to be given 
for the payment of the amount agreed upon, with very low 
interest charges. 

| think the people will take the view that it is not material 
whether we say that the United States has thrown off or re- 
mitted the interest or has remitted a part of the interest and 
a part of the principal. They are interested in knowing just 
what the terms of the settlement are and whether under all 
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ment. Therefore, we are not to get any money from Italy on 
the basis of this settlement unless she is able te pay. 

But suppose she is able to pay more than she has agreed to 
pay, we will not get any more becanse of this settlemeut. This 
settlement limits her payments. It dees not assure payment. 
This settlement is a limitation of what Italy is te pay us, not 


demand obligation that we have in our bands now for $2,150,- 
000,000. We have nothing but a renewed promise to pay. 
Britain has arranged that her payments shall be the largest 
aut the beginning. The last payment is only about $10,000,000. 
Britain has a renewed promise to pay with a guaranty of 
$108,000,000 of gold in her hands. Our 
$80,000,000, 

What L insist would be a preferable settlement is as follows: 
Adopt the scale of payments, if you will, that has been agreed 
to, but say as to final cancellation, “ We will not determine 
that until the sixty-second year. We do not propose to oppress 
you. If you can net make the payments we have provided for, 
we realize you will not do so; but if you are able at the end 
of 62 years to contribute something more, we think yeu ought 


last payment is 


| te do that.” We should not have our receipts limited in the 


the circumstances the proposed settlement is fair and just. | 


i have no doubt but that the American people appreciate the 


United States will not be paid in full but will be called upen 
to remit a very large amount which is now due from Italy. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will ask the distinguished Senator from 
ltah if he thinks that mere statement wonld convey a proper 
idea to the average mind when these are the facts: Italy owes 
us $2,150,000,000. She agrees to pay us during 62 years, on 
the basis of 3 per cent, $28,000,000 o year. 

Mr. KING. I beg the Senator's pardon. The first three 
years she pays us $5,000,000 a year. 

Mr. HOWELL. I em stating now the annuity which the 
present worth of Italy's payments weuld purchase on a 3 per 
cent basis. Reducing all ef her payments te equal annual pay- 
ments on the basis of 3 per cent, she is to pay us an average 
of $28,000,000 a year. The Senater from Pennsylvania has 
suggested that we will be able te float 3 per cent bonds. We 
ure paying now 4% per cent on $13,800,000,000, but he is loek- 
ing forward now to the most favorable possibility. Three 
per cent interest upen this debt would ameunt to about 364,- 
500,000. That is what we would have to pay every year. 
But Italy only pays us $28,000,000 a year on this basis, so 
there is an interest deficit every year for the 62 years of 
about $36,500,000. That is all she will pay us, and at the 
end of G2 years she will still owe ws $2,150,000,000, and under 
the debt settlement that is canceled. 

it seems to me that these are facts which onght to be under- 
stood and known im order to properly interpret the settlement. 
It means the absolute cancellation, with an annual interest 
deficit amounting to about $36,500,000. Byvery insurance 
company in the country that I know of makes contracts 
of insurance and contracts for annuities on the basis of 344 
per cent compounded semiannually, because they are certain of 
that return. Now, if we apply 34% per cent, compounded an- 
nually, not semiannually, what does the $36,500,000 annually 
amount to in the course of 62 years—this excess that we have 
to pay every year on the basis of 3 per cent? Without interest 
it amounts to $2,263,000,000, or more than the debt, and with 
interest at 3% per cent it amounts to $6,387,500,000. These 
jacts must be realized to interpret properly the settlement, 
and I think it is an imposition upen our people toe tell them 
they are getting the principal of this loan when these are the 
facts. I think, moreover, it is an absolute injustice to the 
American people to tell the people of Italy that they are pay- 
ing the principal when these are the facts. 

The Senator from Pennsylvania asked what course we 
should pursue. It must be very evident that if Italy is unable 
to pay according to the terms of this settlement, she will not 
pay. All we have is an agreement to pay. We bave an origi- 
nal agreement to pay. We now have her notes for $2,150,- 
000,000. She refuses to pay them. She says, “Iam unable to 
pay them.” She has no hesitancy in saying so. Under this 
settlement, if she is unable to pay or feels unable to pay, there 
will be no more reason and there will be just as auch justice, 
and no more, to press her to pay on the basis of this settle- 
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absence of a guaranty as to what she promises to pay. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. The Senater’s contention is, if I understand him 
aright, that the United States should make no definite settle- 
ment with any of the nations to whom it has loaned money ; 


| that each of the nations should refund existing indebtedness, 
fact that under the terms of the proposed settlement the | 


principal and interest; and that the new obligations should 
treat the entire amount due as principal, and it should bear 
interest at a rate to be agreed upon, perhaps 3 or 4 or 5 per 
cent; that annual payments should be made by each debtor 
for many years, and at the expiration of 50 or 60 or 70 years, 


| or at such ether time as may be agreed upon, if the entire 
| amount is not then paid, our children or grandchildren may 


remit any balance or insist upon continued payments until the 
entire amount, with accumulated interest, is paid. 

Mr. President, in my opinion that position can not be re- 
garded as just, and I am sure would not be supported by the 
American people. They, of course, expect our debtors to deal 
fairly and justly with the United States; but they, I am san- 
guine, desire to deal generously with our debtors. We can 
not dissociate the obligations due the United States from the 
circumstances under which they were contracted and the con- 
ditions which now exist throughout Europe. 

The debtor nations about whom I am speaking, together 
with their nationals, were associated with the United States 
in the World War and were joint adventurers in a great 
enterprise which affected not alone those participating in the 
World War but indeed the entire world. The termination 
of the war left Purope in an exhausted condition. Her man 
power had been greatly impaired and her capital largely 
destroyed. The nations which had berrowed from the United 
States were themselves overwhelmed with debt. The economic 
and industrial situation in Eurepe was net only chaotic, but 
the people lacked morale and in many sections were filled with 
despair. 

Europe is very slowly recovering. It will be many years 
before there is normal production and the people are brought 
back to the plane which they occupied before the war. Im- 
provement is needed.in Kurope and most of the people are 
earnestly addressing themselves to the rehabilitation of their 
shattered fertunes and to the building up of the countries in 
which they lived. They can not pay their external or internal 
debts. The frightful expenses of the war have weighted them 
down with a burden from which many economists believe 
they can not free themselves. Many students of economics 
and of history are of the opinion that an adjustment of na- 
tional indebtedness, particularly foreign indebtedness, will con- 
tribute to the amelioration of the condition of the debtor 
hations and to the more certain economic and industrial re- 
habilitation of other countries. 

The United States is profoundly interested in all nations and, 
of course, is deeply interested in the nations of Europe. Our 
country has a particular interest in the countries which are 
its debtors. I de not helieve that the United States should 
reject the advances of its debtor nations to settle their obli- 
gations to the United States, nor do I believe that our Govern- 
ment should drive a sharp bargain or refuse to settle with its 
debters except upon the basis of the payment of every penny, 
principal and interest, found to be due. I do not think we 
sheuld refuse any fair settlement which is offered. 
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If the financial skies are clear, it will be better for Europe 
und better for the United States. If the claims of the United 
States against its debtors are left unsettled, it will prove in- 
jerious to both creditor and debtor. To the latter the situation 
will hold the sword of Damocles over their heads. They 
desire to know what they will be required to meet and our 
Government should know just what to expect from its debtors. 
Nations sometimes are like individuals. They have obliga- 
tions which they can not meet in full, and as settlements are 
made with individuals based upon a remission of a part of the 
obligation, undoubtedly conditions may arise among nations 
which call for an abatement or cancellation of a part of their 
indebtedness. 

Permit me to apply the principle to a friend of the Senator's 
residing in Omaha. Through misfortune he is unable to meet 
his obligations, and a receiver takes charge of his property. 
lie frankly confesses to his creditors his inability to meet his 
QGoligations. An examination of the condition of his business 
contirms his statement. What would be the wise and the just 
thing for his creditors to do? Manifestly, if the debtor is acf- 
ing in good faith and is willing to make every possible effort 
to rebuild his business, his creditors should remit a portion of 
the amount due them and give him ample time to meet the 
terms of the settlement, which undoubtedly would call for a 
reduction of the original obligation. 

oes not the Senator think that in the suppositious case just 
mentioned it would be the part of good business and good 
ethics for the creditors to deal with a debtor in consonance 
with the statement just suggested’ If they should refuse and 
he could not be freed by any bankruptcy proceedings, his situa- 
tion would be intolerable; he would be confronted with obliga- 
tions which he could never meet; his morale doubtless would 
be impaired; and the result would probably be that the cred- 
itors would get nothing and he would be forever ruined. 

I do not mean, of course, to insist that there is complete 
identity between individuals who are debtors and whose credit 
ix impaired and nations which are unable to meet matured 
and exceedingly large obligations. There is, however, an 
unalogy., as | have stated, and I believe nations in their rela- 
tions with each other should seek to apply the principles of 
justice and fair dealing and should seek the application of the 
golden rule. Nations are but aggregations of individuals, and 
in all their relations the effort should be to promote fellow- 
ship and good will and to so conduct themselves that confi- 
dence may be inspired and the cause of peace and righteous- 
ness advanced. We remember the biblical year of jubilee when 
all debts were forgiven. I am not advocating that policy be- 
tween nations, although the spirit which prompted that course 
in ancient Israel, if applied with proper modifications in the 
relations of individuals and nations, would be productive of 
the highest good. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, we are dealing with nations. 
Great Britain in 1688 owed a national debt of $8,500,000. 
From that time on that debt increased, and at the close of 
the Napoleonic wars it was greater in proportion to Britain's 
wealth than is her debt to-day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. I will yield in just a moment. During the 
period to which I have referred, while Great Britain was 
incurring and carrying a great debt she became the chief 
nation of the world. Here we have an example of a great, 
prosperous nation that, over all these hundreds of years, had a 
relatively huge debt hanging over her head, and it has been even 
urged that it was a source of strength. Now I yield to the 
Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I desire to reply for just a moment to 
the observations of the Senator from Utah |[Mr. Kine], who 
has just taken his seat, if the Senator from Nebraska will 
permit me to do so. 

The Senator from Utah speaks of a transaction in which 
there might be an insolvent debtor who could not pay his 
debt, and of his creditors holding a meeting. If such a debtor 
takes advantage of the bankrupt law, what happens is, he gives 
up all of his property to his creditors and it is distributed 
amongst them. On the other hand, however, if there is a 
composition—an arrangement made—his creditors always take 
security to the extent of the debtor's ability to pay. In this 
case we get no security whatsoever. Instead of getting 
security, what have we done? By this arrangement we shall 
have added exactly $100,000,000 to the indebtedness, because, 
upon the strength of the settlement, Italy immediately borrows 
$100,000,000 more. Therefore she adds that much to her entire 
indebtedness and offers no security whatsoever. It is a differ- 
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ent situation from the illustration which was just submi 
the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne} 
yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from No. 
braska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I suppose the Senator from Tennessee, in the 
magnanimity of his heart, wants us to turn the Italians oy; of 
their homes on the mountain sides and in the valleys, or take aq 
mortgage from each Italian upon the property that he owns. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. I have the floor now, with the courtesy of {ho 
Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howeti]. The Senator from 
Tennessee knows that the obligations given by the Italian 
Government are, to all intents and purposes, a mortgage upon 
Italy, just the same as the obligations of the United Statoc 
constitute a mortgage upon all property in the United Stajec 
both publie and private. Italy can give no better security than 
the obligations of her Government, unless she has securities 
issued in other countries, such as notes and bonds. Of course 
if Italy owns foreign securities, they could be hypothecated. 
I assume, however, that Italy has nothing which she cay 
hypothecate, and if she had 

Mr. HOWELL. IT am not suggesting that. 

Mr. KING. If Italy had such securities, I would not ask 
for their hypothecation. If we may not take the obligations 
of Italy with any assurance of payment, if we enter upon the 
transaction filled with suspicion and hatred and doubt and 
uncertainty, let us postpone action or wash our hands of the 
entire matter. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 
braska yield further? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HOWELL. § Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Inasmuch as the Senator from Utah has 
referred to a statement which I made, I shall be very glad if 
the Senator from Nebraska will yield to me for just a moment. 

In reply to the suggestion of the Senator from Utah, I desire 
to say that my position is quite the contrary of what he states. 
I do not want to be hard upon Italy at all. Indeed, Mr. Presi- 
dent, if there was a government over there with which nations 
which believe in fairness and justice could honorably deal, I 
had rather forgive the entire amount owing to us by Italy 
than to make this settlement with a bandit dictator whose 
obligations the Italian people, whenever they find themselves, 
are likely entirely to repudiate. This man with whom we are 
making this agreement, this Premier, is nothing in the world 
but a bandit dictator. He took charge of the government by 
force. They have no government except his will, and when the 
Italian people come to themselves it may well be believed that 
they will repudiate every transaction of his and perhaps this 
very transaction. I think the chances are exceedingly small of 
our getting anything under this agreement except and unless Italy 
may desire to make another loan through J. P. Morgan & Co. 

Mr. KING. Will the Senator from Nebraska yield to me? 

Mr. HOWELL. I wish to say, Mr. President, that I believe 
in yielding to Senators. I think that is the only way the facts 
can be brought out. I wish that to be understood. 

Mr. KING. I thank the Senator from Nebraska for his 
courtesy. Mr. President, I am trespassing upon the Senator's 
time and will occupy but a short time. 

I am no apologist for Mussolini nor a defender of his actions. 
There are many things in his career that are exceedingly ob- 
jectionable to me. His economic and his political views are at 
variance with the views which I entertain. I believe in democ- 
racy and in the principles of liberty established by the fathers 
of this Republic; but my views and the views of the great 
majority of the American people are not accepted by millions 
of people throughout the world. It is not the mission of the 
United States to compel other nations or peoples to accept 
republican institutions or to apply the principles of democracy 
which we profess to follow to their political conduct. We 
would like to see, of course, the fruits of freedom enjoyed by 
all the world and the republican institutions, such as obtain in 
the United States, the precious inheritance of ail peoples. 

If our form of government is the best, then by example we 
ean lead other peoples to follow us. We should pursue 2 
course that will inspire confidence, promote friendship, and 
bring into happy accord all nations. I have sometimes felt 
that the United States should be a great cement for the 
combining of all peoples of the world. Certainly it should 
be a city set upon a hill, whose light should shine for the 
benefit of the world, 
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It does not make for good will and fellowship to denounce 
ether peoples and other rulers and other forms of government. 
] sometimes think we are too prone to do so. Many of Ameri- 
euns are somewhat arrogant, and eur national pride leads us 
oftentimes imto unjust comparisons and into unwise, and I 
believe unfair, criticisms. We may not approve of the con- 
duct of Benitio Mussolini, who is an extraordinary character 
and a powerful figure, not only in Italy but in Europe. There 
ore Americans who believe that he is a dictator and an 
obstacle to Italy's progress and development. I shall not dis- 
cuss that question. 

Iie speaks for the Italian Government, and in & Way sym- 
holizes the authority and power of a nation with which we are 
at peace. Representatives whom he designated conferred with 
representatives selected by this Republic. They met as the 
representatives of two friendly nations—nations between which 
u treaty of amity and peace exists. They met for the purpose 
of strengthening the bonds of friendship between two nations. 
It must not be forgotten that there are more than a million 
inhabitants of our country who were born in Italy and several 
million who are of Italian ancestry. Those of whom I speak 
have come to the new world seeking new homes. They have, in 
the main, taken upen themselves the obligations of American 
citizenship, and they are contributing in an honorable way and 
in a most valuable way to the development and progress of 
this Nation. 

Mr. President, it will net contribute to that fellowship which 
we so much desire to exist between the United States and 
Italy, as well as between this Republie and all nations, to 
denounce Mussolini as a bandit. There have been dictators in 
various ages of the world, and doubtless there will be dictators 
in the years Which are to come. There are some people who 
believe that under a benevolent dictator the greatest progress 
is mide and a high degree of liberty enjoyed. 

It will be many years before all peoples agree upon the best 
form of government. Even in the United States we are drifting 
away from the fundamentals of our fathers and are establish- 
ing a paternalistic and bureaucratic government that threatens 
local self-government and the integrity and the sovereignty of 
the States. Conditions arise even in republics that lead to the 
assumption of great power by the head of the state. 

In the early days of the Civil War the writ of habeas cor- 
pus was suspended and many things were done by the Execu- 
tive authority of the United States which were criticized and 
condemned by many American citizens. I express no opinion 
as to the justice of the criticism. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; Mr. President, if the Senator from 
Nebraska will permit me for a moment further. Mr. Lineoln 
did do that, but the Supreme Court in peace times reversed 
what he had done and held that it was an unlawful exercise 
of power. 

Mr. KING. Granting all that the Senator says and conced- 
ing that Mussolini has “unlawfully exercised pewer,” to use 
the Senator’s words, nevertheless, he is supported by the 
Italian people and is at the head of their Government. Of 
course, I do not mean to derogate from the authority and 
power of the King of Italy, nor shall I institute any contrast 
between the power of the King and the power and authority 
exercised by Mussolini. 

Mr. President, Italy is one of the great powers of Europe. 
It has 4 population of approximately 47,000,000 people. Italy 
was a great State many hundreds of years ago, and the fame 
of her people was known throughout the civilized as well as 
the barbarian world prior to the Christian era. Italy has had 
many vicissitudes. She has arisen to supreme heights of glory 
aud power, and she has been reduced to lowly and humble 
positions. 

The Italian people have great resiliency and most remark- 
able characteristics. For centuries it may be said that Italy 
was the leading nation of the world. It is impossible to esti- 
mate the great contributions made by the Italian race to the 
cause of civilization. In poetry, in art, in literature, they 
challenge the world. 

This Republic is the debtor of Italy in nameless ways, and 
I pay tribute to Italy’s remarkable men who for hundreds of 
years have given priceless riches to humanity. 

Just a word concerning conditions in Italy following the 
war, Senators will recall that the situation through Kurope 
was uncertain. The very foundations of society seemed ioos- 
ened and the structure—governmental and social—within which 
the people lived, threatened to fall to the ground. The bol- 
sheviks of Russia carried on an extensive propaganda and 
impregnated the people with the heresies and the destructive 
views of communism, Hungary for a while succumbed and 
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some of the States of Germany were completely saturated 
with bolshevism. 

Italy for a while seemed to be a fertile field for Russian 
propaganda. The Italian people had suffered greatly during 
the war. ‘Those who are familiar with the living conditions, 
with the poverty, and with the distress existing in Italy dur- 
ing the war, and immediately thereafter, will have some idea 
of the dangers which beset the Italian Government from 
1919 to 1922-23. 

Italy had lost during the war more than 700,000 killed 
and more than a million wounded. There were discordant 
elements and factional strife and social and economic problems 
of the most perplexing character. 

It is not to be wondered at that communism made consider- 
able headway and that the stability of the Government was 
threatened. It looked as though economically and industrially 
Italy had reached the lowest level and that her condition was 
almost hepeless. In this tragic and deplorable situation Mus- 
solini appeared. He had net been an important figure and 
was known to but u comparatively few people. He had been 
living in semiretirement, but at the time I am speaking of he 
emerged from his retirement and took charge of the organiza 
tion of the Fascisti movement and soon became the dominant 
figure in Italy. 

I am not defending him. 


T am not expressing approval of 
his course. 


I am, in a few words, attempting to show the 
situation. Whether it justifies what he did, I shall let others 
say. The fact remains that many believe that Italy has made 
industrial and economic progress under his leadership. How 
permanent the improvement may be, I express no opinion. But, 
as I have said, he now represents the Italian State. 

Our Government recognizes Italy as a friendly nation and 
is dealing with Italy, and in so doing, is brought necessarily 
into contact with Mussolini. 

Mr. President, I have faith in the Italian people. They are 
industrious and frugal. They love their country and love 
liberty. Italy is not doomed. The Italian race will continue 
to be one of the important races of the world, and it will con- 
tributé its full share to the cause of civilization. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the Senator says that Mr. 
Mussolini emerged from his retirement. Mr. Mussolini had an 
army, if it may be so called, of bandits making war upon the 
Government of Rome; and the King capitulated. He allowed 
Mr. Mussolini to take charge of the Government by peaceful 
means rather than to meet him on the field of battle. Mr. 
Mussolini had behind him a number of men, largely former 
socialists, as he was. He was a socialist, an itinerant so- 
cialist, who was run out of Italy one day and out of Switzer- 
land another and out of Austria another. He was a traveling 
socialist, or a communist, and when he, with his bandit fol- 
lowers, came to undertake to have a revolution in Italy end 
came near to Rome, the king capitulated and accepted three 
million and a quarter dollars per year from the Italian Govy- 
ernment under Mr. Mussolini. 

The only difference between the régime in Italy and the 
régime in Russia was that in Russia the communists killed the 
royal family and took charge of the government, while in Htaly 
this communist, who had been a communist all his life, took 
charge of the government and did not kill the royal family. He 
simply bought them. That was all the difference. 

Mr. KING. Just one word, if the Senator from Nebraska 
will yield. 

I regret that my friend dees not understand the difference 
between a socialist’ and a communist. Mussolini was not a 
communist. He was a socialist. He was the editor of a 
socialist newspaper when he was very young. It is true, as the 
Senator says, that he left Italy because of the opposition of the 
government. 1 might say, in passing, that many men have left 
their country because of governmental opposition. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. Lenin left Russia for the same pur- 
pose. They were exactly together; and, whether you call him 
a communist or not, they belonged to the same party. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator wants to draw any comparison 
between Lenin and Mussolini he may do so, and I shall not 
stop to discuss the matter, but I repeat that he does not appear 
to know the difference between communism and socialism. 
There are many men in the United States who are socialists, 
but they are bitter against communism. Lenin was a communist. 
Mussolini was not. I might say, without attempting now to 
define the difference betweeit them, that there is a marked 
difference. In Russia to-day the socialists and the social revo- 
lutionists and the menshiviks are denounced with more bitter- 
ness than were the followers of the Czar; and there have been 
more menshiviks and socialists and social revetuationists 
butchered in Russia under the bolshevik régime than there 
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have been royalists, or those who belonged to what might be 
denominated the intelligenzia class. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, in passing I wish to call the 
attention of the Senate to the fact that I have discussed, as 
Il have regarded, these settlements as purely business trans- 
actions. I have not taken a position against any country that 
does not pay or with whose settlement I do not agree. I have 
the greatest respect for the Italian people. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President- 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BrLease tn the chair). 
Does the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 
Virginia? 

Mr. HOWELL. I do. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not interested as to whether Musso- 
lini is more like Lenin, as claimed by the Senator from Ten- 
nessee, or more like Abraham Lincoln, as claimed by the 
Senator from Utah; but there is some information that I 
should like to get from the Senator. I heard his speech yes- 
terday; I read it last night; and I should like to know if this 
statement in his speech is true, because it will be very con- 
trolling with me in regard to supporting the bill for the rati- 
fication of this debt settlement. 

I understand that the Senator from Nebraska, who is an 
expert accountant, and is also very expert in connection with 
fhnance 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I deny that allegation. 

Mr. SWANSON, I think the Senator is entitled to that 
commendation, if it be such, from me. I understand that the 
Senator stated in his speech of yesterday that the Italian 
Government pay 1.1 per cent interest on what they owe us 
for 62 years. 

Mr. HOWELL. There is absolutely no question about that, 
on the basis of 44% per cent interest. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean, their payments for the 62 years 
will amount to 1.1 per cent interest on what they owe us. 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir; that is the fact, and that is all 
that Italy is ever to pay. 

Mr. SWANSON. Then, as I understand, we are generous 
enough to them, instead of collecting 3% per cent or 3 per 
cent, to permit them to pay us 1.1 per cent interest? 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SWANSON. 
ing remitted that much in interest, we cancel the principal? 

Mr. HOWELL. Absolutely. 

Mr, SWANSON. Is that a correct statement of the proposi- 
tion? I should like to have the Senator from Utah [| Mr. 
Smoor}] say whether or not that is true. If that is true, I 
can dispose of this matter very quickly so far as my vote is 
concerned, 

Mr. SMOOT rose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska vield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in this settlement we get every 
dollar that they owe us. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am not talking about that. I want to 
know if it is true—because this will determine my vote very 
quickly if it is true—that in dealing with Italy, one of the five 
great powers of the world, potential in the world to-day in 
commerce and in trade and in world affairs, we are generous 
enough to remit the interest on the amount that she owes us 
for 1.1 per cent annually? 

Mr. SMOOT. After adding 414 per cent from the date the 
lonns were made to December 15, 1922, and 3 per cent from that 
time until the date of settlement 

Mr. SWANSON. What date of settlement? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present settlement with them—after that, 
I will say to the Senator, the rate of interest on an average 
will be approximately what the Senator from Nebraska says, 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘Then, if I understand correctly, the propo- 
sition is this: Are we to be put in the attitude of being harsh 
creditors when, in dealing with debtors who owe us $2,042,- 
000,000, instead of having them pay 3 per cent or 3% per cent 
interest they pay only 1.1 per cent interest, and then at the 
end of 62 years, when the interest rate has been reduced to 
that, the principal is canceled, too? Is that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; they pay us the principal. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, they do not ever pay it. 
They pay us the 1.1 per cent for 62 years, and that is all. 
They do not ever pay the principal. 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like to know about this. There is 
a dispute between the two Senators, and I should like to know 
which one is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. The payments every year are so much on the 
priticipal and so much interest. The principal every year is 
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reduced by that amount, and the rate of interest begins ai . 
eighth of 1 per cent and runs up to 2 per cent, 

Mr. SWANSON. I have not been figuring on this, but tho 
Senator from Nebraska has been, and I read his speech; anq 
while I have not read all the speech of the Senator from Uta) 
I have read most of it, and I want to compare them. ; 

The Senator from Nebraska states that all the payments made 
to us, commencing next year and running for 62 years, amouy; 
to 1.1 per cent on what the Italians owe us. They pay us 14 
per cent of what they owe us. That is all the interest they 
pay. Then, at the end of that time, is the principal canceled? 
Is that trne? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
question. Does he admit that the average rate of interest that 
we will get during the 62 years is 1.1 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it is quite that much. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Well, say it is 1 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. Approximately that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then is all that we will ever get on this 
debt 1 per cent upon the principal for the next 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does that wipe it out? Is that all we are 
going to get—1 per cent or 1.1 per cent on the principal now 
due for 62 years, and no part of the principal itself at the end 
of that time? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, we get every dollar of princijal, 
and we get the interest over and above the principal. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How do we get it? 

Mr. SMOOT. We get it by annual payments. There is so 
much paid every year, just the same as in the case of the British 
settlement. They pay so much on the principal and so much 
by way of interest every year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They pay nothing but interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not even pay the interest for the first 
five years. That is understood, 

Mr. SIMMONS. When they do begin to pay, they pay noth- 
ing but interest ; do they? 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; those payments run all the way from 
$5,000,000 a year to over $80,000,000 a year. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Taking all those payments, is it true that 
in the end we will have received only 1.1 per cent upon the 
entire principal in the 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we receive the principal and the interest. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 
Mr. SWANSON. As I understand, the Senator puts the in- 
| terest at one-eighth of 1 per cent for a certain length of time 
and then counts it as principal. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I do not count that as principal at all. 

Mr. SWANSON. The rest of the payments the Senator 
counts as principal—the other seven-eighths. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; every year there is a payment of prin- 
cipal, just the same as in the case of Great Britain. 


hie 





Mr. SWANSON. I want to know if that is true. There 
seems to be a great deal of uncertainty in this matter. I am 
not on the committee. No report has been filed here. Nobody 


seems to know anything about this matter except the Senator 
| from Utah and the Senator from Nebraska, who have given it 
| study. The Senators seem to know, and they are in conflict 
| as to what it means, and I want to know what the fact 1s. 
Mr. SMOOT. I am not responsible for what the Senator 
| from Nebraska says. I am telling the Senate the facts of the 
| case. 
| Mr. SWANSON. TIT am willing to deal with Italy generously ; 
I am willing to deal with her liberally; but I am not willing 
to let one of the five first-class powers settle a debt of 
$2,000,000,000 upon the basis of paying 1 per cent a year for 
62 years, and at the end of that time cancel the principal, if 
that is true. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator will vote against the bill. 

Mr. SWANSON. If that is so, I will vote against it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is talking about cancellation of 
principal. She pays every dollar of her principal and she pays 
the interest besides. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is a broad statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the agreement. She does not pay it 
now, of course, but she pays it within 62 years, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator say she pays every dollar 
of the principal and then pays 1 per cent interest for 62 years? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then that contradicts the statement of the 
Senator from Nebraska. , 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not help what the Senator from Nebraska 
says. Those are the facts of the case. 

Mr. SWANSON. This is the reason why I want to get the 
facts in this case. I want to vote right and liberally, bui 1 do 
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not want to be humbugged and vote blindly on a matter where 
there is a difference to the facts between two experts. 
| should like to have the Senator from Nebraska say whether 
or not I have stated his propesition correctly. 

Mr. SMOOT, Let me ask the Senator how in the world the 
payment of 1 per cent a year, as he says, for 62 years—that is, 
we per cent—would ever aggregate the amount that they have 
avreed to pay here’ They have agreed to pay $2,042,000,000. 
rhe original amount was $1,600,000,000, and the addition of 
interest upon that makes the total $2,042,000,000, How in the 
name of common sense can the Senator say that they do not puy 
the principal ? 

Mr. SWANSON. I should like now to have the Senator from 
Nebraska make a statement. I understood him to say that all 
we get is 1.1 per cent interest on our money for 62 years, and 
then we cancel our debt. The Senator from Utah says that is 
not true. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not true. 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, I should like to hear the Senator from 
Nebraska make the statement. That is what I am interested in. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, may I ask a question? I have 
a computation from the Treasury Department which shows that 
the sum total which we collect by way of interest upon this debt 
in 62 vears is $365,000,000_ Is that correct? 

Mr. HOWELL. Three hundred and sixty-five million six hun- 
dred and seventy-seven thousand five hundred dollars. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: that is true, I will say to the Senator, 
with the exception that we have already added to the principal 
over $400,000,000 upon which interest is to be collected, but 
that does not take into consideration the $400,000,000 that we 
have now added to the original principal, and that principal 
bears interest from the time of the loan up until December 15, 
1922, at the rate of 414 per cent, and from that date until the 
date of the settlement at the rate of 3 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, 
ator permit me to interject a statement there? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The exact amount that we ad- 
vanced to Italy is $1,648,000,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I have said. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Under the debt settlement now 
pending we will receive, during the 62-year period, $2,407,- 
000,000. That is to say, we will get back every dollar that we 
have advanced to Italy and we will receive $749,000,000 in 
interest. Calculated upon the original principal of $1,648,- 
000,000, that means interest at the average rate of eighty-three 


iis 


will the Sen- 


years. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said it was—a little 
less than 1 per cent. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. We do get back all our prin- 
cipal, and we get that much interest. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, calculated in another way— 
of course, we calculated interest up te a certain date, to the 
time of the settlement; but when we came to settle this debt 
they owed us, according to our calculation, $2,042,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. No: $2,150,151,237.52. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is figuring 44%, per cent for the 
whole period instead of to December 22, 1922. It was 4%4 per 
cent up to that time and 3 per cent after that time; and the 
amount of the debt, as the Senator says, is $2,042,000,000, ac- 
cording to the settlement. 

Mr. HOWBLL. Mr. President, just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Nebraska takes the 444 per 
cent clear through. That is what he does. The settlement 
calls for 3 per cent from December 15, 1922, until the date of 
the settlement, and that makes the difference. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I ask the 
Senator from Nebraska a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment, and I will be glad to yield. 
| want to make one thing very clear. 1 asked the Treasury 
Department for a statement of Italy's debt as carried on their 
books, and I have the original statement afforded me by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will agree with what i have said. 

Mr. HOWELL. It amounts to $2.150,155,237.52. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is with interest caleu- 
lated at 4% per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to the date of the settlement. 

Mr. HOWELL. This is the balance on the Treasury books, 
This, as I understand, is what was presented to Italy’s repre- 
sentatives when the Debt Commission met. They proceeded to 
negotiate, and the first thing the Debt Commission did was to 
reduce this amount $108,000,000 on account of accrued interest. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Which is calculated——— 
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Mr. SMOOT. Will the Senator just answer this question, so 
that Senators may know 





Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment—— 

Mr. SMOOT. On the books 

Mr. HOWELL. I have the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senator to say whether we are 
going to get every dollar of the money back in the settlement. 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every dollar of it, interest and all added. 


Mr. HOWELL. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes you will! 

Mr. HOWELL. I have the original statement presented to 
me by the Treasury Department. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 

a question right on that line? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield with pleasure. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I asked the Senator whether 
the interest was calculated at 4% per cent in order to yield 
that result. Now, I ask him whether it was not calculated at 
5 per cent. Is it not a fact that the amount ‘shown on the 
books of the Treasury Department—$2,151,000,000—is the 
original debt, plus interest at 5 per cent? 

Mr. HOWELL. It is; and I wish to state that I have a 
statement here from the Treasury Department to the effect that 
5 per cent was approximately the cost, of the money loaned, to 
the people of the United States. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Let us hear 
show. We want to hear that. 

Mr. HOWELL. The Treasury books show that 
a total, up to June 15, 1925, of $2,150,151,237.52. 

Mr. SMOOT. At 5 per cent. 

Mr. HOWELL. That was the amount which Italy owed us. 
The Senator from Pennsylvania tries to differentiate between 
interest and principal. Remember, we had bonds outstanding 
when Italy failed to pay her interest, and we had to pay 
interest on those bonds. If Italy did not pay the interest, we 
had to pay, and naturally the Treasury added interest during 
the time that Italy defaulted. This interest was just as much 
a part of this debt as the principle, and this $2,150,151,2387.52 
was the debit presented to Italy. 

Mr. SMOOT. Senator 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. I wish to make this very 
clear. The total payments to be made by Italy, under this 
agreement, amount to $2,407,677,500. 

Mr. DILL. To what date? 

Mr. HOWELL. During the 62 years; 
of $199,000. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
cash. 

Mr. HOWELL. 
eash payment. 
to be added. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
well. 

Mr. HOWELL. I am considering now the total that they are 
to pay us over this period—$2,407,677,500—and the cash pay- 
ment, which they have not paid us yet but which they are 
to pay—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; they have paid us. 

Mr. HOWELL. Divide these total payments by 62, the 
number of years, and you will find that the quotient amounts 
to $39,000,000 in round figures. This is simple arithmetic. 

Now divide $39,000,000 by $2,150,000,000 to find the rate of 
interest per annum. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Pennsylvania a question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. HOWELL. I yield? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from Pennsylvania said that 
the original indebtedness of Italy to this country was one 
billion——— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
forty-eight million. 

Mr. SIMMONS. He says we will get all of that back. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And we will get seven hundred and odd 
millions in interest. 

Mr. RBED of Pennsylvania. 
lions. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the seven hundred forty-nine millions 
include the interest that was due at the time of the settlement? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes, Mr. President; that in- 
cludes the interest that bas accumulated up to the present 

time. 


1 will make myself very clear. 


Will not the Senator yield for 


what the Treasury books 


Italy owed 





plus a cash payment 
That is minus a cash payment. They paid us 


Yes; I believe that is true: 
{After a pause.] No; 


it is minus the 
that cash payment is 


If they paid us, they could not add it very 


One billion six hundred and 


Seven hundred forty-nine mil- 
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Mr. SIMMONS. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. A few millions less than four 
hundred millions, 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that at the date of the settlement we 
will get about $300,000,000 interest? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Yes. 

Mr. BORATIL 1 will give it to the Senator exactly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What would that $300,000,000, calculated 


upon the principal debt, amount to? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. It would amount to four hun- 
dred three one-thousandths of 1 per cent—about four-tenths of 
1 per cent annually. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Therefore we would get back the full 
amount of the principal, $1,600,000,000, plus about $3800,000,000 
for interest? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
to the present time. 

Mr, SIMMONS. 


Plus accumulated interest up 


TI understand that. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the only interest that will be paid 
from the date of the settlement until the date of the final 
liquidation will be something over $300,000,0007 

Mr. BORAW. I ean give it to the Senator as it has been 
furnished to me by the Treasury Department. It is $365,- 
677,500. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want the Senator from Ne- 
braska to complete this simple arithmetic so that the ordinary 
man who is not an accountant can understand it. 
bears out his stutement, and I want to hear it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President——— 

Mr. SWANSON. I hope the Senator from Utah will listen; 


and if there is anything incorrect, 1 wish he would let me | 


know. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
can settle it. 

Mr. HOWELL. I will answer the questions of the Senator 
from Utah, but IT want to make this statement so clear that 
every Senator here will understand it. 

Mr. DILL. 1 think a high-school boy can understand it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
Senator from Nebraska to make the statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Pennsylvania answered the 
Senator from North Carolina absolutely correctly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then why not let the Senator from Ne- 
braska make his statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. He has a right to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let me ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question. Suppose we calculate interest wpon the twe billion 
and odd million at the rate of 1.1 per cent for 62 years, 

Mr. HOWBLL. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS, What result would that give? 

Mr. HOWELL. That gives about $24,300,000 a year. But 
the Senator ts getting a little ahead of me, and if he will just 
ullow me to proceed, I will make it plain to him. 

The total payments made by Italy are two billion four hun- 
dred, and some odd million dollars. 
have as a result about $39,000,000. In other words, Italy 
pays us on an average of $39,000,000 a year for 62 years and pays 
us no more, What rate of interest will $39,000,000 a year 
mean on $2,150,000,000? It amounts to 1.8 per cent. 


v= 


If the Senator will answer my questions, I 


no question about that. 

Mr. DILL. And then, at the end of 62 years, the entire 
principal and all of the other interest is canceled? 

Mr. HOWELL. We get nothing more. 

Mr. DILL. That is the point, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the Senator says 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly the Senator from Utah will not 
dispute that fact. 

Mr. SMOOT. If you take the rate of interest at 10 per cent, 
there will not bé enough money in the world to pay it. The 
whole world would not pay it. There is no question in the world 
but that every dollar of the principal will be paid, and nearly 
$800,000,000 of interest, and the Senator wili not deny it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will not deny it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, certainly the Italian dele- 





gates impressed a peculiar theory upon the Senator from Utah. | 


Any Senator here can figure it ont. I am not talking about 
interest alone. I am simply saying that taking all the pay- 
ments Italy will ever make, and dividing them by 62, it amounts 
to only $89,000,000 a year, and that is but 1.8 per cent upon 
the principal, and it must be evident—as nothing more is to 
be patd—at the end of 62 years the principal is canceled. Is. 
not that clear? 
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Tiow much does that interest amount to? | 


I think it | 








That is the reason they do not want the | 


Divide that by 62, and you | 


The | 
Senator from Tennessee has just figured it out, and there is | 


APRIL } 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
Senator yield to a question? 

Mr. HOWELL. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator has 

Mr. HOWELL. And I want to call the Senator's attonti.» 
to the fact that I have been perfectly willing, and am alway. 
willing, to allow an interruption for a question or a statem, nt 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 1 thank the Senator. Perliays 
he is readier on his feet than I am, and therefore is not «is. 
turbed by interjections. But this was really a question | 
meant to address to the Senator. I have made all the stato. 
ments for the day I wish to make. 

Assuming ali that to be trne, if the Senator from Nebrask) 
had been in the place of the Debt Commission, what kind of 9 
bargain would the Senator have insisted upon that is better 
than the one they accomplished? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I made myself quite clear oy 
that matter in my remarks earlier this afternoon, and if t)o 
Senator will pardon me, I will now continue with this discys. 
sion and answer that question again later. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I have not heard that question 
answered by any critic of the settlement, and I will look wit\ 
interest in to-morrow’s Recorp—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator will permit me, from the 
discussion in the House it appeared that the settlement was 
based on information which the commission declined to make 
public. Why, then, should one be asked to say what he woul: 
have done when he does not know what the facts before the 
commission were? I am curious to know why one should be 
requested to make a statement as to what he would have done, 
when the facts upon which this settlement was made were kept 
a secret. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Can the Senator think of any 
question that has not been answered ? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know that when the matter was under 
discussion in the other body of this Congress, it was concede| 
that there were secret documents. What they were nobody 


Admitting all that, would ; 








knows. Nobody has ever been willing to tell. 
Mr. SMOOT. I do not know anything about any secret 
documents. 


Mr. CARRAWAY. I do not think the Senator knows anything 
about it. Nobody has accused him of knowing anything about 
it. If all the information he possessed was made known to the 
Senate, it amounts to nothing you could not have found in any 
newspaper at any time. But why ask the Senator from 
Nebraska to answer that question when Senators know he 
does not know what the facts were before the commission? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I have now made clear that 
on a simple arithmetical calculation Italy pays, on an average 
basis, but 1.8 per cent for 62 years, and then the debt iv 
canceled. 

Mr. WALSH. I understood the Senator to figure it $2),- 
000,000 at 144 per cent instead of 1.1 per cent. 

Mr. HOWBHLL. But now I am going to address myself to 
the 1.1 per cent. ‘The Debt Commission evidently did not realize 
what it was doing, at least I assume so from the remarks 
of the Senator from Utah. The Italians evidently knew all 
about what interest meant in this matter. They put all of their 
big payments down toward the latter end of the scale. They 
start with $5,000,000 a year. Great Britain said, “ You must 
start, with us, at $14,000,000." The second year Italy is to pay 
us $5,000,000, but Britain said, “ You must pay us $24,000,000." 
The third year our commission said $5,000,000 more, but Britain 
again said $24,000,000. During no year do they pay less to 
Great Britain than between $22,000,000 and $23,000,000, but 
we, say the Italians, will make our big payments to you down 
at the lower end of the period. A dollar payable at some 
future day without interest is not werth as much as a dollar 
in hand to-day. 

In order to know exactly what these payments amount to, 
we have to reduce them, as it were, to a common denominator ; 
that is, we find out what is the present worth of these pay- 
ments. We have to assume some interest rate to do that, 
taking 4.25 per cent as the rate, the rate fixed by Congress 4s 
the minimum which the Debt Commission should accept on! 
which rate we are paying upon $13,800,600,000 of our out- 
standing war bonds—we find that the present worth is $752,- 
000,000. I am not recepting my own calculation for this. | 
introduced a resolution in the Senate calling upon the Treas- 
ury Department to afford the present worth of the agreed 
payments in connection with all debts refunded and am taking 
these figures. Having the present worth of the Italian pay- 
ments, which we can regard as so much money in hand, tle 
question is— 
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Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is wrong again. 
per cent and not 44% per cent. . 

Mr. HOWELL. Yes; I beg the Senator's pardon. I am talk- 
ing about 444 per cent. I should have said $528, 192,000. I 
jooked in the wrong column. The next question to ask is, What 
annuity would this amount of money purchase on a 44% per 
vent basis? Assuming money is worth 4% per cent and we pay 
<528.000,000 over to an insurance company, how much would 
company agree to pay us every year for 62 years in equal 
annual installments? That is very simple. We find that the 
annuity amounts to $24,306,000. When we average the pay- 
ments it is $89,000,000, but when we reduce the payments to 
equal annual installments, on a 4% per cent basis the annuity 
amounts to $24,306,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Present worth? 

Mr. HOWELL. The annuity that the present worth would 
purchase. What interest would this $24,306,000 a year pay on 
$2.150,000,0007 It is easy to calculate. It is 1.1 per cent. It is 
really 1.12 per cent, but I have called it 1.1 per cent. We are 
to get nothing more from Italy. She never pays us another 
dollar. Any banker would consider it in this and in no other 
light. 

Of course, the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has said 
that money is to be worth 3 per cent. Let us figure it on a 3 
per cent basis, On this basis the total payments would buy an 
annuity of $27,940,000, say $28,000,000, instead of $24,300,000. 
What interest would that pay? One and three-tenths per cent. If 
we figure it on a 4% per cent basis it is 1.1 per cent per annum. 
If we figure it on a 3 per cent basis it is 1.3 per cent per annum, 
and as these payments include all the payments that will be 
ever made by Italy, the debt is necessarily canceled after pay- 
ing such interest for 62 years. 
Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
yield for a question? 

Mr. HOWELLs Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator figured the 
British debt repayment on the same basis, he would get an 
even worse result, would he not? 
Mr. HOWELL. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 
it would be, 

Mr. HOWELL. If the Senator would like to know what the 
British debt settlement was, I would be glad to give the exact 
facts, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Let me ask the Senator if the 
British advances were not over $2,000,000,000, and if the ac- 
cumulated interest does not amount to another $1,000,000,000? 
Mr. HOWELL. I shall be glad to give the Senator the fig- 
ures. The total Treasury debit in connection with the British 
settlement amounted to $4,716,311,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator misunderstood me. 
I meant the Italian debt to Great Britain. It was funded on 
such a basis, and I think the Senator will bear me out in the 
statement that if we apply the same method of reasoning to 
that settlement which he has just been applying to the Italian- 
American settlement, it shows that Italy is paying about $22,- 
000,000 per year on a debt which, with accumulated interest to 
date, amounts to $3,050,000,000. In other words, they are pay- 
ing Great Britain two-thirds of 1 per cent interest for 62 years 
and nothing on the principal, and at the end of the 62 years 
everything is canceled. The same method of figuring shows 
Great Britain getting two-thirds of 1 per cent and at the end 
of 62 years canceling interest and principal. It is just another 
way of expressing the matter, but if the Senator compares the 
two settlements on the same basis, then Great Britain has very 
much the worst of it as compared with us. 

Mr. HOWELL. Now that we are talking about the British 
settlement, I would like to have the Senator's attention for 
just a few minutes. Italy did not owe Great Britain a debt 
as to which Great Britain could force payment. It was an en- 
tirely different situation. Our debt was much more than Great 
Britain's debt. ° 

Mr. McK ELLAR. 
































































































That is at 3 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


Let me ask the Senator what 


Mr. HOWELL. I am now going to give some facts respect- 
ing the Italian indebtedness to Great Britain. Here is a let- 
ter to President Wilson from Assistant Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Davis: 


My Dear Mr. Presipenr: With reference to my memorandum of 
February 21, inelosing a proposed reply to the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer regarding the cancellation of intergovernmental war loans, I 
desire to submit for your further information the following consid- 
eration: 

Without any specific proof, I have for some time suspected that the 
loans nade by England to France and Italy have not the same stand- 
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She could do it to the extent of about | 
$110,000,000 in gold that she kept as security for her debts. | 
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ing as our loans to the Allies. I recall that Mr. Lileyd George told me 


England could not afford to force 


those countries to pay her Article 
XI of the pact of London states that 
“Ttaly shall receive a military contribution corresponding to her 


strength and sacrifices.” 


The other day in the House of Commons Winston Churchill, 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, made this statement, which veri- 
fles the surmises of Mr. Davis: 


I ought to say that the Cabinet, tn leaving me a very wide discre- 
tion in these negotiations, directed me regard, among other 
things, to the whole question of our relationship with Italy, both 
before, during, and since the war, which, as you know, hes been one of 
unbroken friendship and cordial cooperation in many fields. Also It 
must be remembered that there have been on various occasions tentative 
discussions with the Italian Government and other British Governments 
on the question of debt repayment, which, while they In no way legally 
tie our hands, found at any rate no counterpart in the relations between 
the United States and Italy. At the time of the proposed imminent 
entry into the war very considerable offers were made to Italy which 
earried with them, subject to numbers of conditions which have not 
been fulfilled, the principle of the virtual cancellation of the overwhelm- 
ing bulk of the obligations; and although it was never argued by Italy 
that anything of a legal nature or of a definite and final nature had 
taken place, yet at the same time we have felt bound to eonsider what 
had happened tn the intervening period, which found no parallel in 
Italian-American relations, as a factor which must reasonably be borne 
in mind. - 


to have 


There was no such obligation as ours on the part of Italy 
to Great Britain, and yet Great Britain got a settlement that 
I would rather have than the one uccorded us. She has as 
security $108,000,000 in gold. Her smullest payment is 
$10,000,000, and it is the last payment. The last payment to 
Great Britain is not the largest payment, as it is in the case of 
the American settlement. All through Great Britain gets nearly 
us much as we do on the average. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator say the present 
worth of the English debt is larger than the present worth of 
the American debt? 

Mr. HOWELL. 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course not, because it is not true. 

Mr. HOWELL. I say that there was no such obligation on 
the part of Italy to pay Great Britain as there was to pay us. 

It seems to me I have shown very clearly that this rate of 
interest is but 1.1 per cent and that then the debt is canceled. 
I have felt all along that some members of the Debt Commis- 
sion have not realized this fact. It is a remarkable settlement 
and it involves a great burden upon the American people. 

Stop and think. Adopting the 3 per cent basis suggested by 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep}—that is, assuming 
we will float Government bonds in the future at 3 per cent—it 
then means a loss during the 62 years on that basis, without 
interest, of about $2,263,000,000, or more than the debt. More- 
over, I want to say that the loss of $2,263,000,000 means a joss 
in addition to canceling the debt. 

Then, if we take into account interest at 3% per cent—and 
one can go to any insurance company and get a contract on a 
3% per cent basis, compounded semiannually; that is the basis 
upon which most of the insurance companies operate; and it is 
not academic to consider this fact—if instead of the American 
people having to pay this deficit in interest every year they 
put $36,500,000 out at interest—bought their own 3 per cent 
bonds, what would it amount to? On a compound basis an- 
nually it would amount to $6,387,000,000 for the period. Add- 
ing the canceled debt the loss becomes $8,650,000,000., 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, the practical way of show- 
ing just what is being done by this settlement is to call atten- 
tion to the paymests for the first five years. Entirely disre- 
garding interest, the Italians owe America $1,648,000,000. We 
are actually paying year by year $70,000,000 in round numbers 
as interest, While they pay us under this agreement-——— 

Mr. HOWELL. We are paying $91,000,000 ' interest. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am talking about nothing in the world 
but the principal. We pay $70,000,000 in round numbers. The 
Italian Government pays $5,000,000 of that and we tax the 
American people to pay the other $65,000,000. That indicates 
in a perfectly practical way what this settlement means. It 
means that the debt is practically canceled. 

Mr. HOWELL. There is not a year of the 62 in which the 
total payment made by Italy equals the interest of 4% per 
| ecent upon the debt. The payments start ont at only $5,000,- 

000 as against our interest of $91,000,000, and ends with $80,- 
000,000 as against $91,000,000. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And I call the Senator's attention to the 

further fact that at the end of 62 years the interest which 


Oh, no. I have not made any such stute- 
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America will have paid fn order to make up the deficiency in 
the interest which Italy will have paid will amount to a very 
qyuuch larger sum than the principal itself, 

Mr. HOWELL. Absolutely; as I have stated. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question. I have listened to the explanation given by the 
Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoot], and also the explanation 
given by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rezp]. This 


feitlement seems to be based upon the fact that the extension | 


of the time to 62 years, and the consequent reduction in inter- 
est over the 62-year period, have been figured out so that in 
the aggregate the payments over the 62 years will amount to 
the principal and several hundred million dollars more; but 
it proceeds upon a certain theory, and I merely want to use 
an illustration to see if I have got the theory aright. If I 
borrow $1,000 at 10 per cent interest, every 10 years the inter- 
est will be equal to the principal. I shall have had the use of 
that principal for 10 years, and will have paid for that use an 
amount equal to the principal, but I will still owe the prin- 
cipal. If I were to ask for an extension of time, say, for 20 
years, I would still have the use of the principal for 20 years, 
but I would pay in the 20 years twice the principal in the 
form of interest, and still owe the principal. But, upon the 
theory of this settlement, if I were to have an extension of 20 
years and the interest rate were reduced to 5 per cent, then 
over the 20-year period I wowd pay as much interest as I paid 
at 10 per cent during the 10 years. 

So, figuring upon the basis that the interest may amortize 
the debt, the Italian settlement has been extended over a period 
of G2 years, but in the meantime they have been using and are 
using $2,000,000,000 of America’s money, and all that we get 
is the interest that we stipulated upon the origimal debt. Now, 
we are amortizing our debt by extending the time and lowering 
the rate of interest to the point where the interest and prin- 
cipal will amount to the Same in the long run; so that we never 
will get any principal, and the interest payments will be ex- 
tended over such a length of time that Italy will not pay at 
any one time more than 1.8 per cent on the $2,000,000,000. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am prepared to answer the 
Senator from Pennsyivania [Mr. Reep] so far as the question 
he propounded respecting another method of settlement is 
concerned, but I see that he is not now present, and therefore 
1 will yield the floor. 

Mr. OURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 6 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will call the 
roll, 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


tingham Vernald McKellar Shipstead 
tloase Merris McMaster Shortridge 
torah (jeerge McNar Simmous 
tratton Glass Mayteld Smith 
Brookhart Gort Means Smoot 
Proussard liale Metcalf Stephens 
truce liarris Moses Swanson 
Cameron Heflin Norris ‘Trammell 
Caruway llowell Nye Tyson 
Copeland Johnson Oddie Wak) 
Couzens Jones, N. Mex. Overman Warren 
Cummins Jones, Wash. Pittman Weller 
Curtis Kendrick Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Trade Keyes Reed, la. Williams 
Jil King Robinson, Ind. Willis 
hidye La Follette Sackett 
ernst Lenroot Sheppard 


Mr. MAYFIELD. I wish to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Neery] is absent from the Senate 
on account of illness, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-six Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, I ask jhat the telegram 
which 1 send to the desk may be read and inserted in the 
Rwoorp, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the Secretary 
will read as requested. ‘ 

The Chief Clerk read a telegram addressed to Hon. Jesse H. 
Mercstry, United States Senate, from the president of the 
lialian Werld War Veterans’ Association of Rhode Island. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr, President, who puts this in the 
Recorp ? 

Mr. METCALF. I asked to have the telegram read and 
printed in the Reoorp. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Does not the Senator from Rhode 
lsland know that he is violating a rule of the Senate? 

Mr. METCALF. I did not understand that I violated any 
rule. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, the Senator ought to know it. 
I have no objection to the telegram going in the Reoorp, 


! 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have an objection to it going 
into the Recorp. It will be pointed to in the future, perhaps, 
as a precedent. It is against the rules of the Senate to print 
such matter in the Rreoorp, and I ask that it may be expunged 
from the Recorp. 

Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, if it is against the rule, | 
shall be very glad to withdraw it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is against the rule, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. It not only violates the rules of the 


| Senate but it vielates the rules of ordinary courtesy. If | 


contemplated putting in the Record an attack of that kind 
on a Senator, I certainly would show it to him in advance: 
but I say that I am perfectly willing that it shall stay in the 


| RecorpD. 


So far as I am concerned, I was speaking extemporaneously 
the other day. I made no scurrilous attack upon the Italian 
people. I made some remarks about the debacle of the Italian 
Army; and I made my remarks upon the basis of a statement 
to me of an Italian officer and a gentleman that a portion of 
the Lialian troops had an agreement with certain Austrian 
troops by which at a given time they were to throw dewn 
their arms and run into the friendly embraces each of the 
other, but that the German commanders came to know about 


‘ it and substituted Prussian troops for the Austrian troops, the 


particular Austrian troops being composed of some of those 
nations that have never really acknowledged a genuine fealty 
to the Austrian Government, such as Bohemia and countries of 
that kind. The statement was made to me by the son of one 
of the most distinguished living Italians, the son himself 
being an officer in the Italian Army; and it was made merely 
for the purpose of showing how prepaganda of this character 
had permeated the ranks of both armies. 

I want to say, however, that so far as reflecting upon the 
Italian people as a people is concerned, I haye never done it. 
On the contrary, I have defended the Italians living in this 
country on many occasions, and expect to do it in the future. 
The remarks I made the other day may be offensive to some- 
body who believes in Mussolini and a dictatorial form of 
government. They will not be offensive to the loyal Italians 
who have come to this country to make this country in fact 
their home and this flag their flag. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under the rule the telegram wiil 
be expunged from the Recorp. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in all probability nothing new 
can be added to the arguments which have been presented both 
for and against this proposition. It has been most thoroughly 
and ably presented upon both sides; but it may not be out 
of place nor a waste of time to recur to seme of the argu- 
ments in support of the bill, and possibly to accentuate some 
of the arguments against it. 

I said some three years ago publicly that if I could see in 
Europe a program of disarmament and a recurrence to peace 
methods, some assurance as to the future in that respect, I 
should feel favorable to a cancellation of the entire interna- 
tional debt. If we could have had real disarmament, a lifting 
of the great military burdens, relief for the masses, we would 
have something to justify reduction if net cancellaiion. I en- 
tertain that view still; and my hesitancy about approving any 
of these settlements arises out of the belief that whatever con- 
tributions we may make will be contributions to addition:l 
or at least continued military establishments and programs 
which call for military establishments in Europe. 

The able Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], in his 
illuminating address this morning, referred to the condition of 
the masses in Italy and elsewhere, and doubtless entertains 
the belief that what we are about to do here, should the Dill 
be passed, will aid those people whom he so graphically de- 
scribes. I wish I could feel that that would be the resu!t— 
that what we are doing here would contribute to better fee!- 
ing, better understanding, among the nations, and to the better 
conditioning of the masses of Europe—but as I observe the 
situation, and in so far as I can read the conditions now pre- 
vailing in Europe, we gain nothing by the adjustment of this 
debt, even if we accept the arguments and follow the logic 
of those who support the measure. 

In 1923 we settled the British debt. The argument which 
was put forward in its support was, first, that we might create 
a better feeling upon the part of the British people and 2 
closer and friendlier relation between the two nations, an 
that out of that would grow economic and financial conditions 
altogether favorable to both. The settlement which we made 
was supposed to be based, as we are now informed, upon the 
capacity to pay. It was a settlement negotiated by the present 
Premier of the British Government, and was accepted, I pre 
sume, upon the principle of capacity to pay. 
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A few days ago the Chancellor of the Exchequer, a member 
ef Mr. Baldwin's government, delivered what seems to me the 
most extraordinary deliverance by a representative of one 
government concerning another friendly government that it 
has ever been my privilege to read. The attack upon us was 
direct and severe to a marked degree. We were charged with 
driving an unconscionable bargain, and insisting upon the bar- 
eni even at the expense of the recovery of the whole conti- 
nent of Europe. It was plainly stated that the attitude of the 
i pited States with reference te these debts was largely, if not 
solely, the cause of the disturbed and distressed conditions of 
Knrope at the present time. That speech has been followed 
up, Mr. President, by the English press with astonishing una- 
nimity. Indeed, I have not anywhere run across any apology 
ov any criticism of Mr. Churchill's position, though there may 
have been such. 

The London Pest has this to say: 


We cordially agree with the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Winston 
Churehill, that it is an extraordinary situation that reparations should 
be drawn from the war-stricken countries in an unbroken stream across 
the Atlantic to the wealthy, prosperous, and great Republic. Even if 
Europe is left with enough to buy one cotten shirt a month, meat once 
a week, and a pair of American shoes*each year, there will, we venture 
to say, be a growing feeling of resentment against this good Samaritan. 

If it prought all Europe, and we might even add Japan, into new con- 
cert and closer understanding, it would not altogether surprise us 
although it might surprise America. 

This policy of almost skinning Eurepe may be immediately profitable 
to the United States, but we question if it is the wisest policy, taking 
a long view of American interests. * * * 

Now that America demands repayment of her contribution, she 
ignores our contribution to her defense in that fateful year, which was 
something mere precious than dollars—the bloed of our people. 


That is the fruit of three years of the settlement of a debt 
upon the principle of the capacity to pay. 

Mr. KEED of Missouri. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Did the Senator ever hear the ex- 
pression “capacity to pay” employed at the time we were 
making the British settlement? Is not that a new discovery? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know. I am informed by the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] that that was the basis upon which 
they came to the adjustment which they made. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator also that the resent- 
ment on the part of England toward the English settlement is 
not a new thing. I was in England myself a year after it was 
made, and I found such statesmen as Lord Beaverbrook and 
others eriticizing it in the most severe terms. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President——— 

Mr. BORAH. It is late in the afternoon, and I should like 
to proceed. 


Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not want to interrupt the Sen- 


ator, but I want to say that I do not think we ever heard the | 


expression “capacity to pay” in connecton with the British 
settlement until it was necessary te coin the term as an excuse 
for these particular settlements. 

Mr. BORAH. I take it, Mr. President, that the complaints 
and the severe criticism lodged against us by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer were not without a purpose, not withont a 
plan. It is inconceivable that a representative of the govern- 
ment would make a statement of this kind without having a 
reason, a profound purpose which he desired to accomplish by 
snch a move. I take it that the aim is that of cancellation of 
the entire debt. It i# true that they still refer to it in their 


campaign as “revision” of the debt, but their arguments are | 


for cancellation, 
I have before me the Philadelphia Ledger of Monday, which 


in its news columns is ordinarily reliable, and it says, in a | 


signed article from its Londen correspondent : 


Last week's flare-up of resentment in the House of Commons over 
the American debt settlement throws light on a pretty far-advanced 
political movement in England, which has the aim of bringing about 
“ revision of that settlement. * * *® 

There are two outstanding views about foreign affairs in England 
s0 far as finance Is concerned. One is that France is to blame for the 
unrest In Europe and the failure of the efforts toward recuperation. 
The other is that America is to blame. The liberalists and socialists, 
on the whole, uphold the anti-French thesis. 


Mr. Simonds, the noted war correspondent, in an article pub- 


lished in the last few days, speaking of this feeling and the 
British debt, said: 
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As to the British debt, I do net believe it is humanly possible te 
exaggerate the depth and breadth of British resentment over this. It 
will take a generation, perhaps twe, if to 
modify this feeling materially. 

But one must see and feel what is actually happening. A whole 
new generation is coming on the field in Eurepe simply saturated with 
| the conviction that its present miseries are largely due to the policies 
| and purposes of a rich, powerful, and remorseless America, which ex- 


ploited Eurepe in war and is now continuing to exploit it.in the mis- 
eries of postwar time. 


the payments continue, 


| 
} 
| 


We are accumulating a balance of dislike, dis- 
| trust, and even positive hatred which it is little appalling to consider, 
| I do not know that anything can be gained by recurring to 
pes facts which, it seems to me, these people fail to take 
| into consideration, and yet, when these charges of the sordid- 
| ness and the rapaciousness of the Americau people and the 

American Government come from a representative of the Brit- 
ish Government, and when they spread farther and still farther, 
and sink deeper and deeper, I am not quite willing that the 
facts shall not be to some extent again recounted. I mention 
it at this time, not only in connection with the argument ad- 
vanced that by these settlements we are going to build up a 
better feeling and a better sentiment and a better condition of 
affairs all around, but I refer to it because it is, in my opinion, 
I will say for the want of a better term, a wholly unfounded 
charge. It is not only unfounded in fact, but the very opposite 
of that which is charged is true. 

The part which the United States played in winning the 
war is a part which I am willing to have determined by the 
verdict of history, and 1 shall not at this time discuss it. But 
the particular facts which relate to this condition of affairs 
and this specific subject before us I may be permitted te 
, mention. 

It will be recalled that the United States waived all Gatm 
to reparations. Under the leadership of the President, the 
head of the commission, that position was made plain in 
the beginning. There was no reason, had we been pursuing 
a policy of selfishness, or had we been actuated by such mo- 
| tives as are now attributed to the United States, even while 

the war was on, why we should not have asked for a certain 
| pertion of the reparations which were to follow. 
| We know, if the American Institute of Heonomics be correct, 
| that prior to the adoption of the Dawes plan, Germany had 
paid to the debtor countries some $6,500,000,000 in cash and 
kind in the way of reparations, and that that plan proposes 
now to take care of some $10,000,000,000. That passes to the 

debtor nations without claim er contention upon the part of 
the “sordid nation" which was seeking, as they claim, to get 
every dollar that it was possible to secure. 

When it came to the division of territory, no such division 
of territory ever teek place in the history of the world at one 
time as took place at Versailles. But the United States, 
through its representatives, was careful that no one should 
entertain even the impression that there was any desire upon 
the part of the United States to share in the territory in any 
way. One million six hundred and seven thousand square 
miles of territory with a population of 40,000,000 passed to 
the control and to the ownership of the British Government, 
and became a part of the great British Empire. 

No one in America envies them their holdings or their power, 
But the 1,607,000 square miles of territory is worth infinitely 
more, in its natural wealth and in the possibilities of the 
future, than any possible sum which Great Britain or all the 
| debter nations combined could have at any time been called 

upop to pay the United States. 

As the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Houston, said at the 
| time the doctrine of cancellation was first brought to the 
attention of the administration, if there was to be cancellation 
or if it was a common enterprise in which all these matters 
were to enter a common fund, it would be necessary to take 
into consideration all the vast wealth which was gathered by 
the victor nations at the close of the war. As Great Britain 
publishes to the world the charge that we are sordid and seek- 
| ing through selfish aims te aggrandize onrselves at the cost of 
down-trodden Europe, let the world understand that the wealth 
which she gathered to herself is not to be compared in its 
bugeness and vastness with any amount which the United 
| $tates has claimed or is now claiming from the European 
nations. Our claim is for money loaned am! for which we 
hold their obligations. These vast possessions were seized 
from the conquered nation, and no one knews their value. 
This territorial seizure ought to hush into permanent silence 
all critics who are now inveighing against the United States. 

Other nations realized also in the same way. If we were to 

take 14 ef the great Western and Northwestern and Southwest- 
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ern States, Ikke Montana, Washington, Oregon, California, 
Nevada, Arizona, Colorado, and Texas, and add them together, 
they do not constitute in square miles of territory an amount 
equal to the territory which was acquired by Great Britain. 
Mr. Houston aptly intimated to them, if there was to be an 
necounting, the United States would expect to have a full 
accounting of the vast wealth which was acquired by the victor 
nations 

We had.contracts at the close of the war for some $9,000,- 
(00,000 due from the debtor nations. Those contracts, either 
express or implied, carried interest at the rate of 5 per cent. 
The United States voluntarily conceded the proposition that 
that interest should be reduced to the rate which was being 
paid by the American taxpayers upon our indebtedness. 

But, when we came to the settlement of the English debt, 
we did far better. The settlement finally disclosed was to the 
effect that we had forgiven some $3,500,000,000 of the English 
debt, bused even upon the rate of interest which the American 
taxpayers pay upon our debts or over five billion based on 
original contract. Now we propose in this particular instance 
to vive the Italian Government the benefit of a cut under the 
English standard of $2,565,000,000 in the way of a curtailment 
of the interest, or over $3,500,000,000 based on original contract. 

In other words, these two nations alone, with one of which 
we are now dealing and the other of which is now complaining, 
have had in the adjustments a forgiving of the debts, accord- 
ing to the amount which the American taxpayers pay, of some- 
thing over $6,000,000,000. If we measure the forgiveness upon 
the basis of the original contract, which bore 5 per cent, it 
umounts to over $8,000.000,000. 

These matters indicate to me and to all fair-minded people 
that what the United States has tried to do from the begin- 
ning—and I doubt not what we all desire to do—is to arrive 
at what is a just and fair settlement, taking into considera- 
tion conditions of European countries, and also taking into 
consideration, of course, the obligations which we carry to 
our own people. There is no cleaner, more unselfish record 
anywhere recorded. The indisputable facts refute these libels 
now put out for political purposes. 

There has been no attempt upon the part of the United 
States at any time to do other than to arrive at a fair con- 
clusion, but that conclusion, even when it is once agreed to 
by the nations themselves, seems to be as unsatisfactory as 
the original contract. In my opinion, we are now facing, not 
an adjustment of these debts upon the principle of capacity 
to pay but we are facing a campaign for the cancellation of 
the debts. This settlement on the principle of capacity to 
pay is but their first maneuver in the campaign for cancella- 
iion. We are in their hands from this time on, for they 
may invoke it at any time against every contract, and as we 
have admitied the principle we can not reject its application. 

Mr. REED of. Pennsylvania. Mr. President will the Senator 
permit one question? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator think 
that Italy is to be commended for having refrained from the 
sort of whining Mr. Churchill has indulged in? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, 1 do not desire to detract from 
Italy's conduct unjustly. 1 trust that after three years have 
passed the mood which has come over the English Govern- 
ment and the English people since the settlement will not be 
the mood which will be found to obsess the Italian people. At 
the time the settlement was made with England the papers 
which are how so severe were very commendatory to the set- 
tlement, and I trust that the Italian Government will improve 
upon the conduct of her great neighbor. 

Just a word about this capacity to pay. I would not for 
2 moment assume to put my judgment alongside the judgment 
of Mr. Mellon or that of the Senator from Utah upon the 
question of the capacity of a debtor to meet a debt, considering 
all the multitudinous things which must be taken into con- 
sideration. If this commission, and the able gentlemen who 
are members of it, were called upon to pass upon the question 
of the capacity of a debtor of this day to pay upon this day, 
I would yield my judgment very readily to the judgment of 
those gentlemen. But the capacity to pay spread over a period 
of 62 years leads us into a condition of affairs and an unde- 
fined region of speculation, in which I am just as great a 
financier as Mr, Mellon. It is utterly impossible for anybody 
this side of the omnipotent power to give any estimate what- 
ever of the capacity of Italy under her present policies next 
year even, much less five years from now, to meet these ob- 
ligations. Where a nation is involved, rather than an indi- 
vidual where we may take charge of his assets, where a 
going concern or a nation is involved, the things which enter 
into the question of capacity to pay are of such a nature that 
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neither financier nor prophet can approach any estimate a. 
to what they will be able to pay. We know not only wit) 
reference to Italy, but with reference to all these countrio. 
that the condition of affairs which obtains, the policies w,j,, 
are now in vogue and the program which seems to be accepte 
are such as to make it impossible to foretell even in 1), 
briefest time what the situation will be. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. EDGE. Would not that present precisely the same sity. 
ation no matter what the immediate settlement might pro- 
pose? In other words, we must of necessity, in making » 
balanced settlement or completed settlement, hope for the }ext 
in the future. That is the same in private business as it js 
in governmental business. It may be a little more possible to 
analyze in private business because of the lack of governmenta] 
influences, but at the same time, if we are going to settle 
on any basis of settlement, we must to some extent depend 
upon the future. 

Mr. BORAH. That is what I am contending. We have had 
offered to us the principle of capacity to pay as something 
which would give us an accurate condition of affairs, by which 
we could measure the responsibility of these people and hy 
reason of which we could say to our own people that we are 
going to get back the principal and a certain amount of in- 
terest. We get one-fourth of the entire amount which is due 
us during the first 30 vears. The other three-fourths is not 
paid until during the 30 years succeeding the first 30 years, 
Who can say to the American taxpayer that he has any as- 
surance whatever as to the second 30 years? I am not con- 
tending that we must not make a settlement. I am contending 
that the principle which has been applied means absolutely 
nothing. Why not call it what it is—wild conjecture—-under a 
businesslike phrase “ capacity to pay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Is it not just what we applied 
in the Dawes plan to Germany? 

Mr. BORAH,. Mr. Dawes and his advisers did not leave to 
Germany the question of what she should pay without taking 
charge and control of the dominating economic factors in 
German national life. 

Mr. EDGE. Any appraisement must of necessity be an in- 
ventory of the moment. We can not get away from that funda- 
mental of business. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; I presume so, but if the able Senator 
from New Jersey should call to his bank some day a creditor 
and say to him, “ You owe me $10,000, and I want you to pay 
it.” and the gentleman would say, “ I am unable to pay and my 
capacity to pay is $50,” I ask the Senator if he would permit 
the gentleman to go without either turning over to the bank 
his assets or else having an understanding with him as to 
how he should conduct his business? If he did, the $10,000, 
of course, would be utterly worthless in his bank—— 

Mr. EDGE. The Senator has asked a question 

Mr. BORAH. Just wait a moment and then I will yield. 
Capacity to pay with reference to the German situation may 
or not have been correct. It is altogether probable that it is 
the very best under the circumstances and conditions that 
could have been worked out, and thus far it has been bene- 
ficial. But Germany was not permitted to do what we are 
permitting other nations to do, and therefore that element of 
uncertainty, of absolute uncertainty, begins at once with refer- 
ence to the other nations. I yield now to the Senator from 
New Jersey. 

Mr. EDGE. Answering the question which the Senator pro- 
pounded as an illustration, if I was a banker and had a debtor 
in that financial condition, I presume I would take the $50. 
If he had assets of any tangible nature ahd there was an oppor- 
tunity to assist him in carrying on his activities so that I could 
get the other $9,950, as far as good banking would permit, I 
would certainly try to help him. Applying this principle to 
the Government, which, of course, is necessarily different, in 
the same way if the Government owed the large amount which 
is owing in this case, I would accept the best immediate settle- 
ment I could get simply for the purpose of balancing the ac- 
count on the books and not deceiving myself with a false credit. 
Then I would look forward possibly to increased business, 
which is possible between nations, to increased determination 
and energy on the part of the nation when her debts are set- 
tled, and have hopes that in 62 years I could probably receive 
the principal and interest as applied in this settlement. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator permitted the mouse to escape 
from the sack when he said he might take the $50, and if the 
gentleman was in a position to go ahead with his business he 
might help him, and that he would undertake to get the other 
$9,950, the entire debt. He would not cancel all of it down to 
a certain level to begin with nor upon the showing which the 
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gentleman made at that day. We are canceling upon the —_ 
dition of Italy at this time. That is, we are reducing the 
jnterest—I do not care whether we call it cancellation of prin- 
ipal or cancellation of interest. So far as the American tax- 
‘ver is concerned, it means exactly the same thing. We are 
ial taking Italy’s condition at this day, seven years after the 
war when Europe is in a turmoil and when conditions are 
nest unfavorable, and on this showing at this time we are 
fixing her capacity to pay for 62 years. 

if her condition improves immensely, we get no benefit as to 
our entire indebtedness. On the other hand, if in a year or two 
vears or five years she returns to us under the principle of 
capacity to pay and discloses another condition of affairs 
wherein she can not meet the present contract, under the prin- 
ciple which we have accepted we are bound to release her. If 
che recovers-and becomes perfectly able to pay in 10 or 20 years, 
nevertheless we will have canceled 62 per cent of her debt, 
heezuse we settled with her when times were untoward. But if 
she loses, things become severely adverse, she returns with her 
talismanig wand, which we have furnished her, “capacity to 
pay,” waves it about, and the other 28 per cent disappears. 
There is not a business institution worthy of the name that 
would not scorn such a proposal. But this is public money! 

Mr. REED of Penusylvania. Is not that the same phenomenon 
that occurs in every railway reorganization, and is it not estab- 
lished in business that the future success of an embarrassed 
property can not be assured without such a reorganization? 

Mr. BORAH. I suppose that is true; but there again we 
take possession of the assets, and we take possession of the 
property on which we have the mortgage, and we do what they 
did in the German situation, and we do not do what they did 
here. Understand me, I am simply saying to the Senator that 
the principle of eapacity to pay, according to his own assump- 
tion, dees. not mean amything. He does not know whether it 
will apply to-morrow or not. He has released everything—the 
policy, the principle, the program, and the economic factors— 
to those who are to determine for the future whether or not 
they have the capacity to pay. The Senator shakes his head 
“ne” 7 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I think the first preposition 
made by Italy was declined by the American Debt Commission 
because the American Debt Commission felt the capacity to 
pay was greater than Italy proposed. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator misunderstood me. I said for 
the future we leave the policy and the economic factors and 
the program which will insure or not insure a capacity to pay 
in the future wholly in the hands of the debtor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I grant that. We all agree 
that it is impossible to take control of Italian governmental 
affairs and run a receivership there. 

Mr. BORAH. I will agree with the Senator that it is im- 
possible, but as it is impossible and because it is impossible 
it is equally impossible to tell whether or not they can pay 
anything in five years. With the impossibility to take control 
is the impossibility to apply the principle of capacity to pay. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. We all know, however, that as far as Italy 
is concerned she ‘has very few natural resources. She has 
no coal to speak of, no iron, no oil, no fertilizer of any kind. 
If she ever becomes a country of importance it must come 
about through her cheap labor. 

Mr. REED of Pemnsylvania. But that is not the point the 
Senator from Idaho is making. The point he makes is that we 
do not take over Italy and regulate her governmental activities 
for her so as to make sure we will get the greatest possible 
yield. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator misunderstands me. I say that 
in view of the fact that we do not, the principle of capacity to 
pay amounts to nothing. I do not want a receivership for 
Italy, anything but that, but because it is impossible your 
capacity to pay means nothing as to the future. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Necessarily that depends on 
her future governmental activities of course. 

Mr. SMOOT. And her resources, and we know there is no 
power in the world to put within the boundaries of Italian 
territory those resources that make a great nation and bring 
funds to the nation with which she could meet heavy burdens 
such as this settlement will place upon Italy. 

Mr. BORAH. The resources of Italy to-day may be one 
thing. The resources of Italy after the present Premier gets 
through with his program may be a wholly different thing. 
Some of the vast wealth which is lying near, according to his 
program, is to be colonized and taken possession of by the 
Italian people. He has announced that as his policy. To use 
his own language, “ We must have colonies and we are going 
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to have them.” Suppose they again colonize and suppose they 
again become one of the powerful nations of Europe? Suppose, 
as said by Mr. Mussolini, that the Roman Empire is to be re 
stored and under the genius of this remarkable man we are 
assured it is to be restored, then what would the Senator sav? 

On the other hand, suppose the singular individual who now 
presides over Italy through one means or another, ill health 
or otherwise, disappears from power, then what would the 
Senator have to say? In other words, the capacity to pay 
stretched over a number of years means to me absolutely nothing. 

Mr. WALSH. A recital of the poverty of Italy with respect 
to her natural resources prompts me to say that at least twice 
in our history, stretching over periods of centuries, she was the 
richest country on earth. 

Mr. BORAH. Let us take a few Illustrations, not to be 
tedious, but I have them in mind. Take some of the stronger 
nations of Europe at the close of the Thirty Years’ War and go 
back and review the prophecies of the greatest economic writers 
of the time or rather the historical writers, because they did 
not class themselves as economic writers at that time, prophe- 
cies which they made as to the ability of those governments to 
get from under the burdens which were left by reason of the 
Thirty Years’ War. The capacity of a people to come back, the 
reserve power of a people, is one of the mysteries which neither 
statesman nor philosopher has ever been able to solve. That 
was exemplified with reference tothe Thirty Years’ War. After 
the Napoleonic war, when Great Britain was perhaps at the 
lowest ebb in her whole history with reference to man power 
and economic capacity and financial conditions, it was stated 
over and over again by her publicists that she could not carry 
or lift the burden she was bearing. Yet in less then 35 years 
they bad come back and were upon their way to a most mar- 
velous career of progress and growth. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But England did that by devel- 
oping her iron and coal with which nature had very liberally 
endowed her, and Italy has no such resources to fall back upon, 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know what Italy has. 
of the volumes out of the 14 that were 
them all. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were 23. 

Mr. BORAH. I did not know there were so many. I thought 
there was one subject upon which perhaps I could acruire some 
information from this volume because it was labeled “ Territory 
Acquired by Italy.” I challenge any man in this Chamber to 
take that volume and tell me anything about the value or the 
wealth of the territory which has been acquired as a result of 
the war. The volume is taken up almost entirely with com- 
plaining about the injustice of the division of territory at the 
clese of the war. 

However, Mr. President, it has been stated here many times 
by the advocates of this “ capacity-to-pay” policy that it is a 
mere matter of speculation; it is a matter of gness. Suppose 
that in 1930, at the end of the period when the $5,000,000 pay- 
ments cease and when interest begins, Italy comes to us and 
says, “Our capacity to meet this large payment is nil; it is 
utterly impossible for us to meet it”? The principle which we 
have established here will compel us toe accept Italy's statement ; 
every argument which Senators have advanced here will compel 
us to accept it. Even if it involves the absolute cancellation 
of the principal—the sacred principal—it must be accepted. 
The principle has been established; it is written into the agree- 
ment, as it were, that “capacity to pay” is the test, and 
“capacity to pay” is just as effective against any future agree- 
ment as it is against the present agreement. 

If a creditor calls upon an individual debtor for payment, 
and the individual debtor turns over his assets and asks for 
a settlement for 28 cents on the dollar, there you can deter- 
mine his capacity to pay. But if the individual debtor does 
not turn over his assets, but says to the creditor, “I am going 
ahead; I expect to continue business,” you do not cancel his 
debt. You give easy terms to get by the distressed day; and 
if he succeeds, as an honest and honorable man he pays his 
obligation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Of course, that is so, and we 
recognized that in the Dawes plan with Germany, allowing a 
reduction in her reparation owing to her decreased capacity to 
pay from time to time in the future. This is just a Dawes 
plan between the United States and Italy, 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; the Dawes plan with Hamlet left out; 
for Mr. Dawes and his advisors never for a moment would 
have accepted the $10,000,000,090 proposition or have hoped to 
recover it if Germany had been left in control of all her eco- 
nomic affairs. They did as nearly as possible what you would 
do with an individual debtor. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. The Senator from Tdaho knows 
more about their motives and their private thoughts than I do. 


I took up one 
furnished—I have 
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Mr. BORAT. Tt Is not a question of motives or private | 
thoughts; it is a question of what they did and what they | 
refused to do until Germany acceded to it, It is open, palpable | 
facts to which I refer the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to assure the Senator 
from Idaho that the representatives of the governments which 
have already made settlements did not look at the matter in 
that light, because, beginning with England, every government 
that has made a settlement with the United States insisted 
that there be included in the agreement a “safety clause,” as 
they call it, or, In other words, they wanted a provision in all 
the ugreements that they would not be binding upon them 
unless German reparations were paid to them. 

Mr. BORATL Mr. President, the Senator from Utah knows 
that the writing of that into the agreement signifies nothing at 
all, for the reason that “capacity to pay” is the principle 
upon which we settled, and “capacity to pay” must accom- 
pully the contract through the vears. If they shall break down, 
they can make their showing just the same as they are making 
it against their original contract. They have a contract to-day, 
a valid obligation, created during the war, for the purpose’ of 
preserving their interest and aiding them in winning the war. 
If there was a sacred contract ever written which covered 
dollars and ceuts, that was a sacred contract. They have come 
here with the showing that they are incapable of meeting it. | 
This contract which we now have is a contract growing out of 
and based upon that principle. When they return we can not 
repudiate the principle, 

Mr. SMOOT. The question of “capacity to pay” never was 
discussed at the time the loans were made to foreign countries. 

Mr. BORAT. No; L say it was never discussed at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. But in every settlement that has been made, 
the representatives of the respective governments and the goy- 
eruments themselves have agreed that they were able to pay 
the amounts provided for in the agreements. So they are 
estopped hereafter from saying they are not; but, of course, I 
recognize the fact, I will say, that if anything unforeseen should 
happen to any one of those countries and it should become im- 
possible for them to meet their obligations, we could not en- 
force them. 

Mr. BORAH. No; we could not enforce them. 

Mr. SMOOT. Everybody recognizes that. 

Mr. BORAH,. But the Senator from Utah would be con- 
fronted with his speech here. We not only could not enforce 
the agreements, but the Senator’s speech here, if we are going 
to follow it, would compel us all to accept whatever statement 
those countries made to us with reference to their capacity to 
pay. 

Mr. REED of Missourl. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In view of the statement just made 
by the Senator from Uiah [Mr. Smoor] that Italy would be | 
estopped from hereafter claiming a lack of capacity to pay, be- | 
cause in this settlement she admits a certain capacity to pay, I 
want to ask him if, when Italy solemnly signed an agreement | 
that at a certain time and place she would pay to the United | 
States a given sum of money, she did not thereby, at that 
moment, assert her ability to pay when she promised to pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. Tam willing to answer questions myself, but I 
fam not willing that the Senators shall ask questions of each 
other in my time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield | 
to the junior Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. BORAH,. 1 yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Idaho does not admit | 
that there is any analogy between the present proposal and the 
scheme as worked out by the Dawes’ Commission, does he? 

Mr. BORAH. I am not making admissions on that subject. | 
I want to confine myself, if I can, to something like the line 
of argument which IL had in mind, 

Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] made an 
extraordinarily able presentation of this matter. According to 
his statement there was no bright spot on the horizon for 
Italy. Notwithstanding my profound respect for the Senator, 
his sincerity and his ability, I could not but feel that the Sena- | 
tor had gotten himself into a frame of mind where he felt 
that he must defend the Debt Commission and the action of the 
commission, rather than to view the matter as an impartial 
judge and as a Senator at this particular time. That is nat- 
ural. We would all, I presume, feel exactly the same way, if | 
similarly situated; but the view which the Senator presented | 








with reference to Italy’s condition—and T include the eptir. 
commission—it is not entertained by all of those who jaye 
studied the Italian situation and who are dealing with [ta\y 


/ upon a financial basis. There are those who entertain tho 


belief that Italy is now at the beginning of a career of remay,. 
able progress and of prosperity. 

I have from time to time for the last three years been olseyy 
ing the reports of the American Chamber of Commerce in [ty\y. 
One can not read those reports and the facts and condition 
which they portray and realize that it is the same coun: 
about which we have heard here in the Senate Chamber, ‘pio 
members of that body are in Italy; they know the conditions 
upon the ground; they are doubtless familiar with the progryy 
of Italy; and they tell us, in unmistakable language, that tho 
outlook is an exceedingly bright one for Italy. 

I recal! also that the president of the United States Cham)er 
of Commerce was in Europe in 1925, and examining his specch 
after his return I find he said: ; 





Italy, by virtue of a notable increase in national income, has mada 
appreciable progress toward a balanced budget and reduotion of its 
internal and floating debt. Industry has been stimulated by increased 
stability and the diminution of labor unrest. Manufacturing onter- 
prises continue to increase their production; there is less unemploy 
ment, and Italian machinery, textiles, and automobiles are extending 
their distribution in the markets of the world, The financial and jin- 
dustrial recovery of Italy presents a striking example of an efficient 
national effort, 


I call attention in this connection to the great water-power 
capacity of Italy, and to the fact that some $300,000,000 have 
been invested in its development. I call attention also to the 
agricultural conditions. In this connection, I quote a statemeit 
by the Italian minister of economy, in which he says: 


Agriculture is now producing 40,000,000,000 lire, or $1,600,000... 
000, yearly and the hydroelectric industry is equivalent to 10,000,000 
tons of coal. 

The iron production {s already reaching 40,000,000 tons annually, 
which will be increased considerably when new mines are developed 
as they are being developed. 


The dispatch, which quoted the minister of economy, pro- 
ceeds to say: 

The Volpi debt-funding mission was enthusiastically welcomed home 
to-night by a large crowd at the station. Demonstrations were 
later conducted before the home of Count Volpi, who said the mis- 
sion honestly presented the situation and marvelous development in 
production in Italy. 


The American Chamber of Commerce of Italy tn 1925 said: 


The financial condition of Italy has steadily improved since the war 
ended and more especially since 1920. It has been found possible 
to reduce the domestic national debt to a considerable extent in 1924; 
and in February, 1925, Italy's foreign commercial commitments were 
repaid in their entirety, so that now the only foreign indebtedness 
remaining to be settled is the important one of interallied debts. 


And again it is said: 


The year 1924 has been one of great prosperity for Itallan com- 
merce and industries. After the war and immediate postwar period 
of disorder and unproductive activity, the Italian people seems 
to have found itself and to have coordinated its productive powers. 


Mr. President, I have here a letter written by a gentleman 
in Europe, who is now a member of the diplomatic corps. it 
was written during the present year. He says: 


Italy, to my notion, is as militaristic as Germany was before the war, 
if not more so, At the height of our participation in the World 
War there were not so many soldiers in evidence in American cities 
as there are now in Rome, Naples, Milan, and other Italian cities. 
* * © Only when the matter of Italy’s debt to America is men- 


| tloned here do we hear Italians plead poverty. At other times Cuey 
| will tell you of their prosperity and their great military strevst®. 


While pleading poverty with reference to the war debt, the best 
equipped and uniformed army in the world (in proportion to popula 
tion) is being bullt up. There are soldiers everywhere, though, in order 
to conceal the great numbers in the military establishment, thousands 
of them are known as carabineri and still others by varying classitica- 
tion. Several of the latter are on all passenger trains, and soldiers of 


| one kind and another may be seen at every railroad station. 


I am informed here that Italy, in case of emergency, could in ae 
days call 1,500,000 trained men to the colors, although perhaps less 
than 200,000 are now accounted for as part of the standing army. 


I read from another letter: 


When the Italian debt settlement has been ratified you will hear n° 
more about Italy’s inability to pay. The showing she is prepared te 








make to secure additional loans will satisfy anyone of her capacity to 
pay a -ording to the British standard. She will make this showing 
»} abe can make it with truth, The fact is if Italy does not become 
involved in a war— 

Which is probable— 


. will in 10 years be far better prepared to meet her obligations 


than England. 

Volpi is a man of extraordinary ability. © * © I have 
hoon in and near Italy and over Italy for some time, and if the United 
States were informed as to all the facts I do not think she would take 
such a gloomy outlook as to Italy's future. 


There are others, Mr. President, who have passed upon Itaiy’s 
eapacity to pay, and it seems to me we may defer to their 
indgment. 1 am not one of those who are at all concerned 
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about the private loans which are being made in Europe, pro- | 


vided those private loans are made under such circumstances 
and conditions as not to invelve in any way the future action 
this Government. But we must bear in mind that while 
the American taxpayer is coming out of Europe with his 
<9.000,000,000 of loans being settled at from 79 to 28 cents on 
the dollar, some of the ablest financiers in the world are going 
into Europe with what is now estimated at $9,000,000,000 of 
loans, a portion of which is to these countries, and advising 
American investors that the investment is perfectly safe and 
sound. 

Immediately after this settlement was made Count Volpi 
went to New York and there negotiated a loan. That loan 
was not urged upon the New York bankers. It was not a 
case of pleading upon the part of Italy. The newspapers, if 
they reported it correctly, said that there was severe compe- 
tition to secure part of the loan. Count Volpi, in his state- 
ment to them, said: 


The Italian Government's budget is balanced. Since 1922 the 
budgetary situation has been undergoing steady improvement, and 
in the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, actual revenues amounted to 
“0,156,000,000 lire and expenditures to 20,247,000,000 lire, resulting 
in a surplus of 209,000,000 lire. The Government’s budget for the 

rrent fiscal year (ending June 30, 1926), as passed by the Italian 
Parliament, shows an estimated surplus of over 177,000,000 lire, and 
includes estimated payments on the intergovernmental debts. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, the Senator 
realizes that 177,000,000 lire is only about $7,000,000. 

Mr. BORAH. I am speaking about the balancing of the 
budget, not the amount of it. I think they are doing remark- 
ably well to balance it at this time, if that be true. My judg- 
ment about the balancing might not be worth very much, but 
it appealed to the bankers of New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, of course the Senator knows 
that Italy is now imposing the highest taxes of any country 
in the world, even higher than Great Britain is. I refer to its 
taxation for 1925, just past. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator think 
that the fact that Italy has to pay somewhere around 9 per 
cent for her money tells very eloquently what these compet- 
ing bankers thought of her capacity to pay? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, that might reflect on the 
banker in a certain way which I do not care to discuss; but 
it does not make any difference what the investment costs or 
what they pay for it. When the bankers says to his investor 
in the United States, the man to whom he passes on that in- 
vestment, whether it cost him 7 per cent or 3 per cent, “ Your 
investment is perfectly sound and good; you are safe in tak- 
ing this investment as to the capacity to pay,” it seems to me 
it reflects a great deal upon the situation. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does the Senator recall any 
banker who made that statement about a 7 per cent bond that 
he was selling at 9414? 

Mr. BORAH. Do I recall what? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That any banker made that 
Statement about these Italian bonds? 

Mr. BORAH. I will read in a few minutes what they did 
say. They are selling these bonds, however; they are putting 
out these investments, and they are putting them out upon the 
theory that Italy is able to pay. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator recognize the truth 
of that principle of political economy with regard to the in- 
terest on bonds whereby one may judge of the security and 
oan likelihood of payment from the amount of interest 
paid? 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes; I realize that. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. If there had been keen competition with 
regard to this matter, would not the interest have been very 
much less and the price of the bond much higher? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know about that. That depends 
upon the understanding which they had, of course, when they 
finally came to divide among themselves. According to the 
newspaper reports, it was first thought that Morgan & Co. 
would secure the entire amount. Then, according to the re- 
port which I have here, they finally met and agreed upon 
what the division should be, and that each should take so 
much, showing that they all wanted a part of it: that they 
certainly did not regard it as an undesirable investment 
What would that indicate in political economy ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly; but the Senator realizes that 
all investors who take advice from their bankers and their 
counselors know that a 7 per cent investment or an 8 per cent 
investment has very much less likelihood of payment of the en- 
tire amount than a 4 per cent investment. 

Mr. BORAITL But, Mr. President, that depends upon what 
the party thinks as to the ability of the Government to meet 
it. A 7 per cent bond of the United States would be a per- 
fectly good investment; and the bankers took this 7 per cent 
investment, and they are selling it to their clients over the 
country upon the theory that it Ils a good investment. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. BORAH. I do. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. These bankers also sold German and Rus- 
sian bonds, the Senator remembers 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Which are now worthless. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know whether they are or not. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. I can say that a man in my State has 
about $36,000 worth of Russian bonds, and he thinks Congress 
ought to pass some law to protect him as an American citizen 
and make those bonds good out of the taxpayers’ pockets, and 
he says they are not worth anything now. : 

Mr. BORAH. That worthlessness arises out of a wholly 
different condition of affairs, and not an economic eondition— 
not financial inability to pay, but an unwillingness to pay— 
and the taxpayer of the United States seemingly has about 
$9,000,000,000 of the same kind of investment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator think the United States 
Government would ever pay 7 per cent on its bonds if it could 
sell them for a good deal less? 

Mr. BORAH. No; certainly not; but if you had the bonds 
of the United States drawn at 7 per cent you would feel, 
when you turned them over to your clients, that you were 
turning over to them perfectly good securities. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But, to draw an analogy, if the Govern- 
ment of Italy found that it had the security which would enable 
it to sell its bonds on a 4 per cent basis, does the Senator think 
that the Government of Italy is so thoughtless of its own in- 
terests as to sell its bonds to yield a greater rate of interest 
than is absolutely necessary? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the Senator knows and I know, 
of course, that the bankers in New York were masters of the 
situation to a large extent when they got together on terms so 
far as Italy was concerned. I am not concerned, however, 
about the bargain which they drove with Italy, whether it was 
fair or unfair. After they got their investment the question 
arose whether or not they were good securities: and the Ameri- 
ean bankers passed them on to the investors upon the theory 
that they were good securities. I am addressing my remarks 
now to what they thought as to the capacity of Italy to meet 
her obligations. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Surely the Senator realizes 
that the term “ good securities ” is a relative term. 

Mr. BORAH. Just like “capacity to pay.” 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Just like the goodness of a 
man; and the degree of goodness of the securities Is measured 
by the rate of interest they bear. 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly, Mr. President; and that is one 
thing that I think the Debt Funding Commission left out of con- 
sideration. They took solely and absolutely the economic 
propositions, the financial situation, and, it seems to me, over- 
looked the fact that if Italy were disposed to meet the obliga- 
tions, if her character was such as to respond to her obliga- 
tions, there was an element which was worth much more than 
it has been estimated here. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I agree with the Senator fully, 
but I think I know Italy fairly well; and Italy as a piece of 
real estate would not support 10 per cent of this debt-refund- 
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ing obligation. It Is the Italian character that makes it worth 
mar. 

: Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I looked up some facts about 
the fertility of Ltalian soil. It will be interesting if the Sen- 
ator will look up the fertility of that soil and compare it with 
the fertility of the soil of a number of the great American 
States. It will be surprising to find that the Italian fertility 
is greater than ours, 

Mr. REKD of Pennsylvania. I will grant that in the valley 
of the Po and through the plain of Lombardy 

Mr. BORAH, That is a part of Italy. 

Mr. KKHED of Pennsylvania. Yes; that is a part of Italy— 
with the use of large amounts of fertilizer and with the most 
excellent farming they get wonderful results, but they have to 
feed 1 population that is scattered over a lot of arid hills with 
the products of those few fertile valleys. 

Mr. BORAT Well, let us return to Count Volpi. 

In his statement to the bankers he said: 





The Ytalian Government has navailable resources and revenues 
sufficient for its eurrent requirements, both domestic and foreign. 

Sinee 1923 the Italian Government has made progress in funding 
ite floating debt and in reducing the outstanding amount of {ts total 
internal debt. On June 36, 1923, the total internal debt amounted to 
05,544,000,000 lire; on June 30, 1925, it stood at 90,841,000,000 lire, a 
reduction of over 4,760,000,000 Tire. * © * The [tallan Govern- 
ment's only other Intergovernmental debt is that to the British Goy- 
ernment, diseussion of which is under way. 


I do not hold any brief for the bankers of New York. They 
would not like it if I underteok to do so; but this much may 
be said, that no one doubts their ability. No one doubts their 
capacity in finance. They are among the ablest, not only in 
the United States but in the worid, and 1 do not believe that 
if the bankers really thought that Ilaly’s fmancial condition 
was such that she could pay only 28 cents on the dollar they 
would be putting out securities to their clients in the United 
States, 

lt would be such an act of fraud and dishonor that those 
men would not for a moment engage in it; and they not only 
know what the situation is quite as well as we do, but they 
are under just the same ebligations from their standpoint to 
protect their clientele as we are to protect the taxpayers. They 
nre putting out these investments for 94 cents on the dollar at 
the time that we are settling our debt for 28 cents on the 
dollar. They are to be repaid in 25 years; we in 62 years. 
They realize a commission and 7% per cent interest. We get 
no interest for six years and then one-eighth of 1 per cent. I 
say, Mr. President, that these bankers are not to be challenged 
either as to capacity or as to honor when dealing with their 
own clientele, and their judgment upon this matter is recorded 
in this unimpeachable transaction. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, I hesitate to 
interrupt the Senater, because his speech is so coherent that I 
do not like to break in on it; but the Senator im all fairness 
surely sees that there is a difference between the creditor who 
has already got his money in and the new lender who lends on 
his own terms 

Mr. BORAH. Yes: I realize that, and it must be apparent 
to anyone who thinks over this settlement. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. And that that justifies the 
difference. The Senator may not agree that it justifies ail the 
difference; but certainly the people who were proposing to lend 
had a better control of the situation and of the terms than we, 
who already had our money in and were trying to get some of 
it out. 

Mr. BORAH. I should like it understood that I am not 
criticizing the Debt Commission. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
ReEp} suggests that a perfectly good man will loan to an 
insolvent creditor when that creditor can not pay the amounts 
he already owes. I think the substance of the conclusion he 
reaches is that it is good financial sense to loan to a bankrupt. 
I have an idea that a bankrupt applying to his bank would not 
get such favorable terms. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. If the Senator will only look 
back over his varied experience, he will recall many cases 
where on railroad reorganizations, for example, the stock- 
holders who were already im on the bankruptcy took stock or 
junior securities, and new people came in and loaned money 
at higher rates of interest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And incidentally they took the money that 
the new people came in and loaned, 











Mr. BORATI. As to the matter to which T referred a whiie 
ago in reference to competition, I may read a paragraph which 
says: 

Reports had been circulated in the financial district that the primacy 
of J. P. Morgan & Co. in Italian financing was threatened with ex. 
petition from other bankers. ‘The conclusion of the Italian loan yes. 
terday and obviously cordial relations between Count Volpi and hig 
bankers completely refute these reports, 


In other words, these m¢n were not running away from this 
lean. Even at a time when this debt was unadjusted, Morgan 
& Co. had loaned some $50,000,000 to Italy and had received 
what has been reported to me as a certain commission, which 
is too large for me to state, because it might not be cor- 
rect, but a commission undoubtedly, and that loan was drawing 
7% per cent. What happened? There was money that was 
out. There was money that was loaned. But, according to 
the settlement which tock place, the $100,000,000 took up the 
$50,000,000 loan, took care of the commission, and paid the 
7% per cent interest at a time when we were settling out- 
standing loans for 28 and 29 cents on the dollar. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, surely the Sena- 
tor wants to be fair about it. Does not the Senator know 
that that first loan he spoke of was a banking credit, which 
was secured by gold allocated and tagged in the three banks 
of issue there in Italy, and when they came to discuss the 
payment of that there was gold there for every dollar of it 
as security? They were in a very different position from the 
Government of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. They were in a different position to enforce 
their loan because they had the security. But because they 
had security, might not they have been more kindly toward 
a people in the fearful condition portrayed by the Senator? 

Mr. REED ot Pennsylvania. They had security. 

Mr. BORAH. Exactly. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have no security on this hundred mil- 
lion dollars. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah says they have no 
seeurity on the hundred million. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That is right. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, they are now willing to 
take Italy’s obligation for a hundred million withont any 
security at all, and sell the bonds to the investors fer 94 cents 
on the dollar as well secured. My case grows stronger as 
the truth comes out. Italy is so rapidly recovering that 
whereas they would not loan fifty million without security 
they now loan a hundred million witheut security and tell 
their clients the-security is good, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Precisely, because that hun- 
dred million of new money goes in and is not abserbed in cur- 
rent expenses but is used to stabilize the currency. 

Mr. SMOOT. Entirely so. 

Mr. BORAH. We will come to the stabilizing of the cur- 
rency later. That depends also on some things over which 
we have no control, 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator, 

Mr. GLASS. Ordinarily, when the Senator from Idaho has 
proceeded with his argument as far as he has proceeded to-day, 
I find myself able to anticipate his conclusion. I want to ask 
now if it is his contention that the American Debt Commission 
did not settle with Italy on the basis of Italy's ability to pay, 
and that the New York bankers did make their loan on the 
basis of Italy’s ability to pay; and is the Senator finding fault 
with the Debt Commission because it did not settle on the basis 
of ability to pay? 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Debt Commission in good faith 
undertook to settle upon the principle of capacity to pay. 
Mr. GLASS. The Senator does not think it succeeded in 
doing so? 

Mr. BORAH. I do not think the subsequent developments 
and facts justify the conclusion which they reached. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator advocate the settlement on 
that theory of ability to pay? ; 

Mr. BORAH. No; I do not, as “capacity to pay” is applied 
by the connnission. 

Mr. GLASS. Then I can not anticipate the Senator’s con- 
clusion. 

Mr. SMOOT. We would have had no settlement if we had 
not made this settlement. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah says we would have 
had no settlement. That may be true, but until I know dif- 
ferently I am going to proceed upon the theory that if the’ 
United States upon its own investigation atrives at a conclu- 
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son as to what Is a Just and fair settlement, these nattons 
will take care of the obligations, Otherwise there would be 
aa reason to sign this settlement. If there is no honor in the 
obligation upon a fair and equitable adjustment of it, certainly 
there is no occasion for dealing with the debtors. We have 
nothing when they sign the settlement, if that is not true. 


Mr. SMOOT, That is right. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I was very much interested in the state- 
ment of the Senator from Pennsylvania that prior to this 


¢100,000,000 loan Morgan & Co. had loaned to Italy some $50.- 
ooo.ao0, and had security in the form of gold in the banks of 
Italy to secure the same. Can the Senator tell us what ar- 
rangement was made when they loaned the $100,000,0007 W as 
the $50,000,000 of securities still retained, or what was done? 
Was it released, or just what was done in that transaction? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I can answer, if the Senator 
from Idaho will permit. The money was never actually ad- 
vanced. It was a banking credit, opened in favor of Italy, 
which she might draw on in case it was necessary to stabilize 
her currency. Morgan & Co., the nominal lenders, actually 
farmed the loan out to a lot of banks through the United 
States. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I want to conclude my remarks 
upon this particular phase of the disenssion this evening, and 
I will ask Senators to permit me to go to a conclusion, because 
it is growing late. 

I ask permission to insert in the Recorp a statement issued 
by the American bankers instead of taking time to read it. 
“The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

(As all of these bonds have been subscribed for, this 
appears only as a matter of record) 
$100,000,000 KinGpom or Traty ExverNat Loan SINKING FUND 7 Per 

Centr Goto Bonps—To Be Dareo Decemerr 1, 1925—INTeREST Pay- 

an.e JuNeg 1 AND DecwMBER 1—To Mature December 1, 1951 


advertisement 


WACKEPT FOR THE PURPOSES OF THE SINKING FUND, THESE BONDS ARE NOT 
SUBJECT TO REDEMPTION UNTIL JUNE 1, 1941, ON AND AFTER WHICH 
DATH THEY MAY BE REDEEMED, AT THE OPTION OF THE GOVERNMENT, 
ON ANY INTEREST DATE, AS A WHOLE BUT NOT IN PART, AT 100 PER CENT 
A cumulative sinking fund, which, it is estimated will redeem the 

entire issue by maturity, will be ereated by the Kingdom of Italy by 

annual payments of $1,500,000 on September 15 of ench year, beginning 

September 15, 1926. Such payments, together with sums equal to the 

interest on all bonds previously acquired for the sinking fund, are to 

be applied on the succeeding December 1 to the redemption, at 100 per 
cent, of bonds drawn by lot. 

lrincipal and interest payable in United States geld coin of the 
present standard of weight and fineness in New York City at the office 
of J. P. Morgan & Co., without deduction for any Italian taxes present 
or future. 

Coupon bonds in denominations of $1,000, $500, and $100, not inter- 
changeable. 

J. P. Morgan & Co., fiscal agents. 

His Excellency Count Giuseppe Volpi, Minister of Finance of the 
Kingdony of Italy, authorizes the following statement in connection with 
this issue: 

BUDGET 

The Italian Government's budget is balanced. Since 1922 the 
budgetary situation has been undergoing steady improvement, and tn 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, actual revenues amounted to 
20,456,000,000 lire, and expenditures to 20,247,000,000 lire, resulting 
in a surplus of 209,000,000 lire. The Government's budget for the 
current fiscal year (ending June 30, 1926), as passed by the Italian 
lariiament, shows an estimated surplus of over 177,000,000 lire, and 
includes estimated payments on the intergovernmental debts. Receipts 
for the first three months of the current fiscal year, according to pro- 
visional returns, showed an excess of about 168,000,000 lire over 
expenditures, 

PURPOSE OF ISSUE 


The Italian Government has available resources and revenues suffi- 
cient for its current requirements, both domestic and foreign. It 
proposes, therefore, to devote none of the proceeds of the present loan 
to ordinary expenditures but to bold the entire amount as a gold 
reserve available for currency stabilization purposes, leading to the 
final steps in the Government's detinite fiscal and financial policy, of 
which a completely stabilized currency is a vital part. 

GOVERNMENT DEBT 


Since 1923, the Italian Government has made progress in funding 
its floating debt and in reducing the outstanding amount of its total 
internal debt. On June 30, 1923, the total internal debt amounted 
to 95,544,000,000 lire; on June 30, 1925, it stood at 90,841,000,000 
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With the exception of a 
in London prior to 1914, the 


lire, a reduction of over 4,700,000,000 lire 
very limited amount of bonds issued 
present loan constitutes the entire Italian Government external debt 
in the hands of the The Government's indebtedness to the 
United States Government bas been funded under an agreement dated 
November 14, 1925, subject to ratification by the United States Con- 
sress and the Italian Parliament. This agreement provides for pay- 
ment over a period of 62 years, beginning with payments of $5,000,000 
annually during the first 5 gradually increasing during the 
life of these bonds to approximately $26,500,000 in the twenty-fifth 
year and to approximately $31,500,000 in the twenty-sixth year. The 
Italian Government's only other intergovernmental debt to 
the British Government, discussion of which is under way. 

The above bonds are offered for subscription, subject to the condl 
tlons stated below, at 944% per cent and accrued interest, to yield over 


7.48 per cent to maturity and over 7.56 per cent to the average ma- 
turity date. 


public. 


years, 


is that 


All subscriptions will be received subject to the issue and delivery 
to us of the bonds as planned, and to fhe approval by our counsel of 
their form and validity. 

Subscription books will be opened at the office of J. 
Co. at 10 o'clock a. m. Friday, November 20, 1925 
in their discretion. 


Pr. Morgan & 
, and will be closed 
The right is reserved to reject any and all appli- 
cations, and also, in any case, to award a smaller amount than ap 
plied for. 

The amounts due on allotments will be payable at the office of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., in New York funds to their order, and the date of pay- 
ment (on or about December 9, 1925) will be stated In the notices of 
allotment. 


Temporary bonds or interim receipts will be delivered, pending the 
preparation and delivery of the definitive bonds. 


Application for the listing of the definitive bonds on the New York 
Stock Exchange is to be made by the Italian Government. 


J. P. Morgan & Co., First National Bank, New York; 
Guaranty Co. of New York; Harris, Forbes & Co. 
(Ine.); Brown Brothers & Co.; First National Bank, 


Boston; E. H. Rollins & Sons; Hornblower & Weeks ; 
R. L. Day & Co.; Lee, Higginson & Co.; Old Colony 
Trust Co.; Hayden, Stone & Co.; Parkinson & Burr; 
Paine, Webber & Co.; The National City Co., New York; 
Bankers Trust Co., New York; Kidder, Peabody & Co.; 
Halsey, Stuart & Co. (Inc.):; The National Shawmut 
Bank; Estabrook & Co.; Merrill, Oldham & Co.; F. 8. 
Moseley & Co. 
New Yoru, November 20, 1926. 


Mr. BORAH. There is one other stat» of facts to which I 
desire to call attention with reference to the capacity to pay: 
That is the subject with which I am dealing this afternoon, 
as little as I care for it, but I choose to argue the proposition 
upon the basis upon which this matter is presented to us. 

The Italian delegation came to the United States, presented 
its facts to the Debt Funding Commission, and the result was 
that we made an agreement with Italy that Italy was to pay 
$5,000,000 a year until 1930, without interest. That repre- 
sented, as I understand it—and I think the Senator from Utah 
stated it very plainly—the full amount it was possible for 
Italy to pay to the United States, $5,000,000 a year until 1930, 
without interest. As I said a moment ago, the far future 
reveals nothing to me so far as the capacity to pay is con- 
cerned. But we may make some reasonable estimate as to 
the immediate future; and Italy convinced the United States 
that for the next five years its full capacity to pay was 
$5,000,000 a year. 

The Italian delegation went from here to London, where 
they had an indebtedness greater than their indebtedness to 
the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was 39 per cent greater. 

Mr. BORAH. It was greater than their debt to the United 
States. Italy's voluntary proposition to England, based on her 
capacity to pay, was $22,500,000 a year, at 5 per cent. Not 
what England demanded of Italy, as a result ef a compromise 
secured, but the original proposition submitted by Volpi was 
$22,500,000 a year, although it was afterwards, upon negotia- 
tion, reduced to $20,000,000, which I will explain in a few 
moments. 

It is evident, according to Count Volpi’s own knowledge and 
position, that they had a capacity to pay of $25,000,000 a year 
when they came to the United States, and out of the $25,000,000 
we secured $5,000,000 with no interest, and Great Britain 
secured $20,000,000 at 5 per cent interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do not pay any interest. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah says they do not pay 
any interest. I have never seen the report——— 

Mr. SMOOT. It is reduced to an annuity plan. 


They pay 
so much a year, 
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Mr. BORAH. TI have here on my desk the statement of 
Winston Churchill officially made at the conclusion ef the set- 
tlement, which I will put in the Recorp, but I can quote it. 
lle said: 

The United States has settled upon varying interest terms. We have 
taken 5 per cent straight. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That was the back interest. No future inter- 
est was to be paid. 

Mr. BORATI. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘There ts no Interest. 

Mr. BORAT. If the Senator knows it 

Mr. SMOOT.. I do know it. 

Mr. BORAITL. Tlow does the Senator know it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I know it because I have a copy of the agree- 
nent, and the Senator will find a copy of the agreement in the 
Recorp as a part of my speech. 

Mr. BORAHL. Perhaps the Senator is right. I have here 
the statement of Churchill, upon which, of course, I relied 
Iie said: 

The Americans bave agreed to the payment of interest in the case 
of the Italian debt at varying rates, whereas the debi to us carries 
jnterest at 5 per cent, 


No—— 





This was after the settlement. 

Mr. SMOOT. That meant that on the American debt the 
rate of interest should be 414 per cent up to December 15, 1922, 
and 8 per cent thereafter up to the date of the settlement, and 
interest on the British debt was 5 per cent up to the date of 
settlement of the original obligation owing England. 

Mr. BORAH. 1 was quoting Mr. Churchill's statement, and I 
80 understood his statement. I suppose it is like the capacity 
to pay, subjeet to construction, and the Senator from Utah may 
be correct about it. I will not controvert that with him. But 
we do know this, that the final adjustment between, Great 
ritein and Italy was the offer of Italy to pay $20,008,000 a 
year. 

Of course, we are not in one sense concerned about what Eng- 
land does with reference to her settlements, bnt we are con- 
stantly inquiring about the capacity of Italy to pay, and Italy 
has fixed her capacity at $25,000,000 a year at the least. We 
were led to believe that her capacity to pay the United States 
was limited to, say, $10,000,000 a year, assuming she treated 
her creditors alike. 

If this were in a court of equity, the court of equity would 
set aside our contract on the ground of fraud. If a debtor 
should come to you, Mr. President, and say to you, “My assets 
are sach and such, and my capacity is a thousand dollars a 
year,” and you should accept his statement and rely upon it; 
and then, if he should go to another creditor and voluntarily 
agree to pay him five times as much, any court of equity in the 
world would set it aside for fraud. If the able Senator from 
Pennsylvania were calied upon to bring such a suit—although 
I do not suppose he ever takes contingent fees—— 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I take all kinds I can get. 

Mr. BORAH. He would take the case on a contingent fee. 
In answer to the suggestion of the able Senutor from Virginia, 
I am not contending that the Debt Commission did not under- 
take to settle upon the principle of the capacity to pay, but, 
as a Senator being under obligation te cast my vote upon the 
question of whether or not they arrived at a righteous and a 
just conclusion, it does not seem to me that they did. 

Mr. GUASS. Mr. President, is it not conceivable to the 
Senntor—it is to me—that the very knowledge of the fact upon 
the part of Count Volpi that upon a preceding obligation Italy 
would be compelled, and may be by the terms of the contract 
was compelled, to pay Great Britain a large amount for the 
first few years of its adjustment, may have induced him to 
plead that Italy was not therefere to pay the United States a 
larger amount than was extracted? 

Mr. BORAH. No, Mr. President; as I understand the situa- 
tion—-— 

Mr. GLASS.. Italy's indebtedness to Great Britain was con- 
tracted before its indebtedness to this country was contracted. 

Mr, BORAH. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. GLASS. And it had precedence. 

Mr. BORAT. I do not understand that precedence would 
change the capacity of Italy to pay. Italy voluntarily offered 

22.500,000 as the initial payment. 

Mr. GLASS. Does the Senator know that that was not an 
exaction by Great Britain already made when the Debt Com- 
mission came here to adjust the Italian indebtedness to this 
country ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to remind the Senator that Italy sent 
a delegation over here, not headed by Volpi, but a delegation 
months befere Volpi came ever. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; 1 know about that, ; 
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Mr. SMOOT. Before they came over here they had been to 
London and discussed the question of a settlement there 
When the first delegation came over from Italy the informatio, 
they had was not satisfactory at-all, and we told them they hag 
to go back to Italy and get the necessary information. 

Mr. BORA. Let me ask the Senator at this point a ques. 
tion that will end it so far as I am concerned. Did the Itsligy 
delegation tell the Debt Commission that it would have to ty). 
care of the British debt at $20,000,000 a year? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no particular amount named, })y): 
they did impress upon us, and we did kuow that they hag 
to do it. 

Mr. BORAT. But the item of -$20,000,000 a year @id not 
enter into the question of capacity to pay, because you did not 
know about it? 

Mr. SMOOT. We kuew the offer had already been made, byt 
there was no definite agreement reached until after the second 
visit, and then they went back to London and made it. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Virginia will permit me, 
I think I know, at least I have had it direct from one why js 
certainly in a position in London to know, that the voluntary 
offer, the first offer made by Volpi, was £4,500,000, or s22- 
500,000. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. But does the Senator know that 
was to come out of current revenues? Is it net conceivable 
that Italy would borrow that money in order to get rid of 
those enormous future payments? 

Mr. BORAH. It is conceivable, of course; but I do not know 
anything about it. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the fact that she only 
has $7,000,000 surplus after balancing her budget indicate 
_ she must necessarily have to borrow in order to pay Great 

sritain? 

Mr. BORAH. Of course, I do not know anything about that. 
I can only deal with the facts which we have, and the facts 
which we have are just as in the army occupation claims—we 
were to share equally. Our proportion was to be paid. When 
we got to the till it was empty. Italy comes and makes a 
showing to the United States which convinces our commission 
that the utmost she can pay is $5,000,000 a year. I do not 
know whether they were going to borrow it. They might have 
borrowed it for us if they wanted to; but they returned across 
the water to offer to pay $22,500,000 a year to England. 

Let me call attention to another fact. England during the 
war, when she made her loan, exacted a gold deposit of 
$108,000,000. Not only did Italy agree to pay $22,500,000 a 
year, but she arranged to leave the gold deposit as security 
for that payment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BORAH. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that that wis 
done in order to stabilize English currency or exchange. If 
there had net been the gold put there, English exchange would 
have gone down like Italian exchange did. 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That is when it was put there, but that was 
not the reason why it was left there when the loan was set- 
tled. The reason why it was left there was because the Hng- 
lish refused to give it up. They wanted it to be retained as 
security. In the settlement upon the principle of capacity to 
pay, Italy is paying us $5,000,000 a year with no security and 
she is paying England $20,000,000 a year with gold security. 
Those are the two settlements. 

Mr. GLASS. That brings us back to the point that I sug- 
gested yesterday. Suppose we admit that the Englishmen made 
a better bargain than the Americans, suppose we admit that 
they outwitted us, it has been done and how are we going to 
help it? 

Mr. BORAH. Anyway I do not propose to connive at it 
with my vote. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not a question of conniving. It is a 
question of whether we are going to accept the best available 
proposition now or send it back with no assurance whatsoever 
that we will get one dollar more than is involved in this 
adjustment. There is no question of connivance in it. It is a 
question of judgment. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. TI realize the force of the Sena- 
tor’s contention. I think we are probably up against that 
proposition with reference to every dollar owed us in Furope. 
If Italy can come here and make a showing, and tell us to 
take it or nothing, and then go back to London and make an- 
other showing which is four times as strong, she can return 
here in five years from now and invoke the same principle, and 
the. Senator from Virginia and I will be bound to say, “ What 
can you do about it?” 

Mr. GLASS. But the Senator from Utah says they went to 
London first. 








RORAW. I know about that. The first visit settled | 
<a sxrooT. Net only that, but every year from. now on 
' ie d is going to pay us $180,000,000 on her debt. 
- BORAT ; England is going to pay us until she | 
dy to show another incapacity to pay. 


tr. SMOOT. I do not 
, wh a thing. 
BORAH. I will venture to if Winston Churchill 
ht for repudiation—no, I will not say repudiation, 
sav “revising,” which is the more elegant term—revising 
\moriean debt, we will have Premier Mussolini on one hand 
11 with and Premier Churchill on the other hand, and if 
is going to be the situation in Europe we had better wait 
hite to see what the developments are going to be. 
ir. SMOOT. There will be no developments with England. 
land will carry out the agreement to the end. I have not 
» doubt about it at all. 
‘ir, BORAH. Of course the Senator may be correct, but if 
ingland really shows an incapacity to pay-——— 
ir. SMOOT. She can not. 
Mr. RORAH. The Senator will have to aecept it. 
ii down the gospel and has to follow it. 
ir. SMOOT. But England can not show it. 


think England will ever undertake 


say 


a lg 


He has 


Mr. BORAH. I do not think Italy can show it. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I do. 

Mr. BORAH. There is the difference. My vote will very 
likely be against the Senator all the way through on this 


proposition, 
: Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, will the 
pardon me if T make a suggestion? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Missouri. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
be developed that Great Britain 
qoney annually as we do 

Mr. SMOOT. For a few years. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Well, for a few years—I was going 
to suggest that it might be well to employ an Englishman to 
conduct our negotiations for us. 

Mr. SMOOT. That might be all right. 

Mr. GLASS. Is it not too late? We employed Americans 
and they seem to have bungled it according to some Senators. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not think it is teo late for a 
Lritish financier to work. out the problem. 

Mr. BORAH. Of course I understood when we appointed 
the Debt Funding Commission that it left us free to exercise 
cour judgment here without reflecting certainly upon the faith- 
fulness or the fidelity of any member or of the entire com- 
mission. I have only the highest regard for the members of 
this commission and I esteem none more highly than the Sena- 
tor from Utah. I am exercising my judgment on that theory. 
1 would be perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to re- 
snbmit the matter to the Debt Funding Commission if I could 
be permitted to present some facts which are yet withheld. 
It is the most difficult thing in the world to get facts upon these 
matters. Every dollar loaned in Europe by private bankers 
of the United States is an eloquent advocate for cancellation. 
Itundreds and thousands of very able business men in the 
United States think the debts ought to be canceled. I think 
for wholly selfish reasons. It is almost impossible, when a man 
tells one the facts as a New York banker told me, to get the 
tacts in such shape that we can show them. I think we are 
under solemn obligation to know that when we report back to 
the American taxpayer that the subject has been exhausted, 
the facts have been acquired. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have had the State Department and the 
Commerce Department making examinations before the settle- 
ment for more than a year. The facts from every source 
upon every question have been thoroughly gone inte by our 
representatives abroad and. reports gathered by those two great 
cepartments, 

Mr, SHIPSTEAD. Mr. 
from Utah a question? 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator wishes to ask me a question, I 
will yield for that purpose, but I am anxious to conclude. 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Very well, I will ask the Senator from 
idaho, in view of the statement of the Senator from Utah, this 
question: The figures upon which the settlement has been based 
were the figures or estimates for May, 1925, I think. Those 
estimates were based upon an anticipated surplus of $7,000,000, 
I have the figures taken from the Official Gazette: ef Italy, 
which show that the Italian Government from the 1st of July, 
1925, to the 3ist of January, 1926, collected and spent $78,000,000 
more than their estimates. 


Mr. SMOOT. Then they are behind in their budget. 


Senator 





President, may I ask the Senator 
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Mr. SHIPSTEAD. In 
crease in the military expenditures 
est for three years. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Then they had no capacity to pay. 


seven m ymtt 


Mr. BORAH. Let me conclude. So far as this particular 
phase of the matter is concerned, I have only a few more 
words to say. There is another proposition which I may di 
cuss later. 

When anyone talks to me about stabilizing conditions by 


contributing this amount of money undtr present conditions in 


Italy, it seems to me utterly untenable. We might pour every 
dollar of this oye into the Italian coffers and, to my mind, it 
vould not have the slightest effect toward stabilizing conditions 
in Italy unless the policies of Italy are to be changed. I do 
not mean the internal policies, becan with those we as a 


Government are not concerned. I have reference to the inter- 
national policies; but that preposition I shall not diseuss now. 

But, Mr. President, while I feel that we should be generous 
teward Italy so long as we can be just to our own people, I 
can not overlook the fact that the American people were made 
believe that these investments and loans 
making were loans which would be repaid. Now, it may be 
that physical conditions have changed and that financin! 
conditions have been so changed that it is impossible to carry 
out the soiemn pledge which we to 
payer, 

Hundreds of thousands of people were urged to buy bonds 
under conditions which involved to them a great 
did so. They were confirmed in the belief that this money 
would be repaid. I say it is possible that it must be modified 
to a certain extent, but the obligation rests upon us to leave 


which we were 


so 


made the American 


taXx- 


loss. They 


} | no effort unemployed to know that we have carried out the 
In view of the fact that seems fo | 


gets four times as much | 


pledge to the American taxpayer to the very best of our ability. 
In saying this, I again wish to say that I do not want to 
reflect upon the commission, but it is my judgment that the 
facts have not been acquired and that if they are acquired a 
wholly different settlement can be made even upon the principle 
of “capacity to pay.” 

I close as I began. I would feel entirely different about this 
if I thought this forgiving these debts would help to bring 
peace, bring disarmament, relieve the masses, open the markets 
to our farmers, and dedicate Europe to arts and: avocations 
of peace. But every dollar given will, under present policies, 
go to build up great military establishments and push us on 
the way to the fatal day when those military establishments 
will be called into action. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o'clock 
and 25 minutes p. m:) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Friday, April 2, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 1 (Tegits- 
lative day of March 27), 1926 
PostMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Jay K. Siddall to be postmaster at Girard, Ala., in place of 
J. K. Siddall. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1925 

ARIZONA 

Frank O. Polson to be postmaster at Williams, Ariz., in place 
of F. O. Polson. Incumbent’s commission expired October 3, 
1925. 

ARKANSAS 

Van Beavers to be postmaster at Williford, Ark., im place of 
J. M. Harrell, resigned. 

CALIFORNTA 

Alvin L. Woodin to be postmaster at Atascadero, Calif., in 
place of A. L. Woodin. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
3, 1926. 

Ethel G. Packard to be postmaster at Fall River Mills, Calif., 
in place of HB. G. Packard. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1926. 

Warren A. Bradley to be postmaster at Gustine, Calif., in 
place of W. A. Bradley. Incumbenj’s commission expires April 
3, 1926. 

Lillian C. Linde to be postmaster at Keeler, Calif., in place of 
L. C. Linde, Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 
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Carl G. Lykken to be postmaster at Palm Springs, Calif., in Archie ©. Witt to be postmaster at Gower, Mo., in place of 
place of C. G. Lykken. Incumbent’s commission expires April | A. C. Witt. Incumbent’s commission expired February 17 


3, 1926. 1926. 

William F. Knight to be postmaster at Pasadena, Calif., in Albert D, Walker to be postmaster at Lathrop, Mo., in place 
place of W. F. Knight. Incaumbent’s commission expires April | of A. D. Walker. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
4, 1926. 1926. : 

Kugene S. Franscioni to be postmaster at Soledad, Calif., in Fred M. Meinert to be postmaster at O'Fallon, Mo., in piace 


place of BK. S. Franscioni. Incumbent’s commission expires | of F. M. Meinert. Incunrbent’s commission expired March 

April 3, 1926. 29, 1926. 
Lena EF. Reed to be postmaster at Stagg, Calif., in place of Laura G. McKay to be postmaster at Troy, Mo., in place 

lL. BE. Reed. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. of L. G. MeKay. Incumbent’s commission expired Marc) 14, 
Frank S. Stephenson to be postmaster at Terra Bella, Calif., | 1926. 

in place of F. 8S. Stephenson. Incumbent’s commission expires 

April 3, 1926. 


NEBRASKA 

Herbert C. Robbins to be postmaster at Wallace, Nebr... in 
place of H. C. Robbins. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
3, 1926. 


‘ 
CONNECTICUT 
Anders Jacobsen to be postmaster at Stafford Springs, Conn., 
in place of L. EB. Chaffee, resigned. NORTH CAROLINA 
IDAHO Henry B. Head to be postmaster at Caroleen, N. C., in place 
Arthur W. Gayle to be postmaster at Dubois, Idaho, in place > B. Head. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
f A. W. Gayle. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. | *?="- 
” — ee oe _- on James B. Freeman to be postmaster at Cliffside, N. ©. in 
RAINS place of B. P. Caldwell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
Victor F. Boltenstern to be postmaster at Cambridge, Ill, in | January 18, 1926. 
place of V. FB. Loltenstern, Incumbent’s commission expires A. Eugene Ward to be postmaster at Lake Junaluska, N. ©, 
April 3, 1926. in place of A. E. Ward. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 3, 1926. 
Lula G. Harris to be postmaster at Macon, N. C.. in place 
of L. G. Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired January 5 
1926. 
John M. Joyce to be postmaster at Madison, N. C., in place 
of J. M. Joyce. Incumbent’s commission expired March & 
| 1926. 
| Charlie L. Walters to be postmaster at Mayodan, N. ©., in 
place of CC. L. Walters. Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 27, 1926. 
; Vance Thompson to be postmaster at Vineland, N. ©., in 
| place of Vance Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expires 


INDIANA 

Carleton H. Baum to be postmaster at Avilla, Ind., in place 
of C. H. Baum. Incumbent’s commission expired November 17, 
12H. 

William M. Lyon to be postmaster at Hillsboro, Ind., in place 
of W. M. Lyon. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 

Ulysses G, Butcher to be postmaster at Oakland City, Ind., | 
in place of U. G. Butcher. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 8, 1926. 


, 


IOWA 


Joseph H. Dickens to be postmaster at Diagonal, lowa, in 
place of J. H. Dickens. Incumbent’s commission expired March 





29 1995. April 4, 1926. : 
-itieiag OHIO 
Mae Boyd to be postmaster at Dorrance, Kans., in place of | Elmore J. Phares to be postmaster at Camden, Ohio, in place 
Mae Boyd. Incumbent's commission expired March 13, 1926. of KE. J. Phares. Incumbent’s commission expired November 
Elizabeth Simpson to be postmaster at Medicine Lodge, Kans., 15, 1925. ; 
in place of Elizabeth Simpson. Incumbent’s commission ex- | _ Mdgar E. Bailey to be postmaster at Eaton, Ohio, in piace of 
pires April 4, 1926. E. E. Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expired November 17, 


1925. 
Frank A. Hawkins to be postmaster at West Farmington, 
Ohio, in place of F. A. Hawkins. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires April 4, 1926. 
George M. Simes to be postmaster at Covington, Ohio, in 
place of C. S. MeMaken, removed. 


OKLAHOMA 


Esther Bondreaux to be postmaster at Donner, La.. in place James W. Evans to be postmaster at Mounds, Okla., in place 
na a Bondresux. Seranhents commfasien axngieen paren of J. W. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
a’, ovat. qr 

Harry J. Monroe to be postmaster at Elton, La., in place of — ' 
H. J. Monroe. Incumbent’s commission expired March 29, 1926. OREGON 

Dennis M. Foster, jr., to be postmaster at Lake Charles, La., John A. McCall to be postmaster at Klamath Falls, Oreg., 
in place of D. M, Foster, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired | in place of J. A. McCall. Incumbent’s commission expires 
March 29, 1926 | April 3, 1926. 

John ©. Yarbrough to be postmaster at Mansfield, La., in| Ralph R. Huron to be postmaster at La Grande, Oreg., in 
place of J. ©. Yarbrough. Incumbent’s commission expires | place of R. K. Huron. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
April 38, 1926. 3. 1926. 

Goldman L. Lassalle to be postmaster at Opelousas, La., in James E. Whitehead to be postmaster at Turner, Oreg., in 
place of G. L. Lassalle. Incumbent’s commission expired March | place of J. E. Whitehead. Incumbent’s commission expires 
2, 1926. April 3, 1926. 

MARYLAND PENNSYLVANIA 


Herbert C. Leighton to be postmaster at Mountain Lake Park, Julia A. Ernest to be postmaster at Beavertown, Pa., in place 
Md. in place of H. C. Leighton. Incumbent’s commission ex-| o¢ J, A. Ernest. Incumbent’s commission expires April 4, 1126. 


John M. Cable to be postmaster at Toronto, Kans., in place 
of J. M. Cable. Incumbent’s commission expires April 4, 1926. 
KENTUCKY 

Lillian G. Hall to be postmaster at Eddyville, Ky., in place 
of L. G. Hall. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 
LOUISIANA 





pired January 17, 1926. ; ’ Joseph B. Seifert to be postmaster at Dover, Pa., in place 
John Hl. Dean to be postmaster at North East, Md., in place of J. B. Seifert. Incumbent's commissioned expired March 31, 

of J. H. Dean. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926: 1926. 
MASSACHUSETTS George H. Cunningham to be postmaster at Emaus, Pa., in 


lace of G. H. Cunningham. Incumbent’s commission expired 
William F. Searle to be postmaster at Peabody, Mass., in Pacey 13, 1926. 6 


place of W. F. Searle. Incumbent’s commission expires April |“ yroryvey L, Sterner to be postmaster at Gardners, Pa., in 


25, 1926. ' i ired March 
William P. Porter to be postmaster at Wenham, Mass., in eee H. L. Sterner. Incumbent's commission exp 


place of W. P. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- Permelia H. Young to be postmaster at Jefferson, Pa.. in 

ruary 20, 1926, place of P. H. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
MISSOURI ary 5, 1926. 

Archie ©. Atterberry to Be postmaster at Atlanta, Mo., in Harry F. Groff to be postmaster at Seven Valleys, Pa., in 

place of A. C. Atterberry. Imcumbent’s commission expires | place of C. O. Goodling. Incumbent’s commission expired 

April 4, 1926. November 8, 1925. 








1926 


Mike Humenik te be postmaster at Slovan, Pa., in place of 
Mike Humenik. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Zutton to be postmaster at Bradley, S. Dak., in 
W. Button. Incnmbent’s commission expires April 


Lester W. 
ni ace of L. 
3, 1926. 
Emma Peterson to be postmaster at Draper, . Dak., in plac ‘ 
of Emma Peterson, Licumbent’s commission canta April < 


14% 
* ian A. Hummel to be postmaster at Hot Springs, S. 
Dak. im place of R. A. Hummel. Incumbent’s commission ex- 


pired February 9, 1926. 
TEN NESSEE 
Mabel W. Hughes to be postmaster at Arlington, Tenn., 
place of M. W. Hughes. 
25, 1926. 


in 

Iucumbent’s commission expired Jan- 

wary 
TEXAS 

Claud A. Howard to be postmaster at Bronson, Tex. , in place 


of C. A. Howard. Ineumbent’s commission expires April 3, 
926. 

Leo Yell to be postmaster at Conroe, Tex., in place of Leo 
Yel!. Ineumbent’s commission expired February 20, 1926. 


Adolph H. Firnhaber to be postmaster at Kingsville, Tex., in 
place of A. H. Firnhaber, Incumbent’s commission expired 
March 2, 1926. 

Alice Crow to be postmaster at Kountze, 


Tex., in place of 


Alice Crow. Incumbent’s commission expired Mareh 31, 1926. 
Taylor F. Davis to be postmaster at Merkel, Tex., in place of 
G. BK. Comegys. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 


126. 

James A. Weaver to be postmaster at Panhandle, Tex., 
place of J. O. Holmes. 
vember 18, 1925. 

Willard A. Maxey to be postmaster at Parks, Tex., 
of W. A. Maxey. 
18, 1925. 

Roland B. 
of R. B. 
1926. 

Floyd S. Worth to be postmaster at San Benito, 
place of F. 8. Worth. 
ruary 20, 1926. 

sasil L. Garrett to be postmaster at Frankston, Tex., in place 
of BE. M. Campbell, resigned. 

VERMONT 


Karle J. Rogers to be postmaster at Cabot, Vt., in place of 
bk. J. Rogers. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 

Frank C. Stewart to be postmaster at Fairfax, Vt., in place 
of FP. CG. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 
1026, 

Laura B, Stokes to be postmaster at Waitsfield, Vt., in place 
of L. B, Stokes, Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired No- 


in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired November 


Paul to be postmaster 
aul. 


at Rio Hondo, Tex., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired February 3, 


Tex., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 


VIRGINTA 
Mary F. Cunningham to be postmaster at Fort Myer, Va., in 
place of M. F. Cunningham. Incumbent’s commission expired 


January 17, 1926. ° 


WASHINGTON 

George D. Montfort to be postmaster at Blaine, Wasb., 
p lace of G. D. Montfort. 
a, 1926. 

Llizabeth E. Trasher to be postmaster at Clearlake, Wash., 
in place of M. M, MeCracken. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 14, 1925. 

Mary A. Johns, to be postmaster at Kalama, Wash., In place 
of M, A. Johns. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926. 

Allan Austin to be postmaster at Onalaska, Wash., in place of 
Allan Austin. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 1926, 

May V. Garrison to be postmaster at Sumas, Wash., in place 
S M. VY. Garrison. Incumbent’s commission expires April 3, 

926. 

Hi, Robert Nelson to be postmaster at Wilkeson, Wash., in 
yess of H. R, Nelson. Ineumbent’s commiss'‘on expires April 3, 
a . 

Lawrence C. McLean to be postmaster at Selleck, Wash., In 
place of Audley Butler, resigned. 

WEST VIRGINIA 


Daniel A. Jackson to be postmaster at Rowlesburg, W. Va., 


in place of D. A. Jackson. Ineumbent’s commission expires 
April 8, 1926. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expires April 


Helen Cox to be postmaster at Pursglove, W. Va., in place 


of Darl Morris, remeved, 


Walter Thomas to be postmaster at Triadelphia, W. Va 
Oflice became presidential January 1, 1924, 
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CONFIRMATIONS 
Exccutive nominations confirmed by the Senate 
lative day of March 27), 1926 
COLLECTOR O¥ CUSTOMS 


Emile Kuntz to be collector of customs, customs collection 
district No. 20, New Orleans, La. 


PUBLIC 
Lieuen M. Rogers to be 


April 1 (legis- 


Heats Service 
passed assistant surgeon, 
PoestMASTERS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lois Hill, Baden. 
J. Russell Clayton, 
Iierman L. Levy, Daisytown. 
Althea D. A. Busch, Faltrview. 
Delma Byham, Guys Mills. 

Percy B. Swanwick, Harmarville. 
Anthony D. Pietranton, Lewis Run, 
Frank A. Householder, Oakmont. 
Theodore E. Sweeney, Sewickley. 
Max A. Crain, Winburne. 


tryn Athyn. 


VIRGINIA 


Roland L, Somers, Bloxom. 
William J, Ivey, Catlett. 

Grief C. Giles, Chatham. 

James C, Huff, Cheriton. 

Thomas J. Wilson, Clifton Forge. 
Harvey W. Nester, Fieldale. 
Henry H. Uardenbergh, Fredericks Hall. 
Silverius C. Hall, Hallwood. 

Ruth KE. Brown, Hamilten. 

John W. Gibbs, Howardsville. 
Arthur B. Bundick, Keller. 
Thomas L. Woolfolk, Louisa, 
William R. Berry, Meherrin, 
Hannah Y. Smith, Newport. 
Raymond D. Williams, Pembroke. 
Myron B. Biekers, Stanardsville. 
James R. Miller, Strasburg. 


WASHINGTON 


Herbert K. Rowland, Zillah. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, April 1, 1926 


Thc House met at 11 o'clock a. m., and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

Dr. W. 8S. Abernethy, oy of eee Baptist Chureh, of- 
fered the following prayer 


Almighty God, our eas Father, we bring thanksgiving 
and praise this morning, that Thy mercies are new every 
morning and fresh every evening. We thank Thee for every 
new expression of Thy love and favor. Grant this day that 
we may, each one of us, acquit ourselves like men and be 
strong. If there are heavy responsibilities upon us, we thank 
Thee that there are also great resources. If there are duties 
to be performed, there is help for us. Let Thy blessing rest 
upon this beloved land of ours, upon its Chief Executive, upon 
all who are in authority everywhere. Give all things needful, 
we pray Thee, that each in his own sphere may discharge his 
obligation, to the glory of God and the good of his fellow men; 
and we ask it in the name of Christ, our Lord. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATH 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that tae Senate had passed bills and Senate concur- 
rent resolution of the following titles, in which the concurrence 
of the House of Representatives was requested : 

8. 496. An act for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co.; 

S. 1341. An act for the relief of John Plamlee, administrator 
of the estate of G. W. Plumlee, deceased ; 

8.1355. An act for the relief of J. J, Redmond and J. R. 
McNutt; 

§. 1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover; 

§S. 1522. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation aet of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simpson; 

S. 1555. An act for the relief of Jobn FP. White and Mary L. 
White; 
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§.1731. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of 
a collision between it and the U. 8S. S. Lake St. Clair; 

8.1735. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained 
by the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the re- 
sult of collisions between it and the U. S. S. Siboney and the 
U.S. Army tug No. 27 at St. Nazaire, France; 

S. 1782. An act for the relief of William Alexander; Frank 
M. Clark: George V. Welch: Grant W. Newton; William T. 
Itughes; Nellie L. Tandy; Lucy V. Nelson; Frank A. Gummer ; 
Charles E. Mulliken; Leo M. Rusk; Fred Falkenburg; Meary 
kK. Kelly: William C. Hall; Rufus L. Stewart: Hugo H. Ahlff; 
Paul J. Linster; Ruida Daniel; Faye F. Mitchell; Dollie 
Miller; Alfred Anderson; Gustavus M. Rhoden; Marie L. 
lbumbuuld; estate of Fred Moody, deceased ; 

S. 2504. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos; 

S. 2602, An act for the relief of the legal representatives of 
the estate of Henry H. Sibley, deceased ; 

8.5077. An act for the relief of John T. Wilson; 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Joint Committee on Muscle Shoals, created by House Con- 
current Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, hereby is author- 
ized, in furtherance of the purposes of said resolution, to summon 
engineers, experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; to 
employ such clerical and expert assistants as may be deemed neces- 
sury, to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per 
hundred words toe report such hearings and proceedings as may be 
held in connection herewith, the recommendations and the findings 
of the joint committee to be submitted in conformity with the pro- 
visions of House Concurrent Resolution 4. The expenses incurred 
hereunder to be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate, 
but not to exceed the sum of $5,000, and one-half from the contingent 
fund of the House of Representatives, 


The message also announced that the Senate had agreed to 
the amendment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 
2461) to grant extensions of time under oil and gas permits. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills and joint resolution of the following titles, when 
the Speaker signed the same; 

H.R. 9599. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city; 

HW. R.9G07T, An act granting the consent of Congress to 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 
Dil.; and 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the re- 
union of the United Confederate Veterans, to be held at Bir- 
mingham, Ala., in May, 1926. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on next Monday, after the disposition of the business on the 
Speaker's table, I may proceed for 30 minutes on the condi- 
tion of veterans in St. Blizabeths Hospital. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Monday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker's 
table, he may be permitted to address the House for 30 
minutes, to speak on St. Elizabeths Hospital. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. TILSON. Reserving the right to obfect, the gentleman 
realizes that that is Consent Calendar day and that the calen- 
dar is rather crowded, 

Mr. BLANTON. When the gentleman hears what I have 
to tell him he will not object. This is an important matter. 
The rights of veterans of all the wars, the World War, and the 
Spanish War, and the Civil War, and wars back to the Mexi- 
can War are there, and the informstion I shall furnish is 
first-hand information. 

Mr. TILSON. Why does the gentleman select a Consent Cal- 
endar day? 

Mr. BLANTON. I will help get through the business on that 
day. My colleague knows that I will help to get the business 
through. 

Mr. CULLEN. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may I ask the majority leader if we are going to have Monday 
for Consent Calendar day? 
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Mr. TILSON. That is what we wish to do. The gentlenay 
is right. There are very important bills on that calendar, ynq 
they ought to be cleaned up. 

Mr. BLANTON. And I will help to clean them up. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, | 
would like to ask the gentleman from Texas if this is the 
Fenning affair? 

Mr, BLANTON. He is connected with a few of those cuses. 

Mr. BERGER. If this is the Fenning affair, I believe jt 
ought to be thrashed out by a committee and investigated hy a 
committee. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. BERGER. I object, too. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on the 13th of April the gentleman from Now 
York [Mr. BoyLan] may have permission to address the House 
for 15 minutes after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of the business on the Speaker's table. 

The SPEAKDR. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that on the 13th of April, immediately after the 
reading of the Journal and the disposition of business on the 
Speaker's table, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Boyan} 
may proceed for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
did I hear the subject? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. That is the gentleman's birth- 
day, and he is going to have some remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, may I prefer another wnani- 
mous-consent request? I ask unanimous consent that on Thurs- 
day next week, after the disposition of the business on the 
Speaker's table, I may proceed for 30 minutes in discussing the 
rights which are denied veterans of every war who are in- 
carcerated in St. Elizabeths Hospital, some of whom are of 
sound mind. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas submits the 
sume request, substituting Thursday for Monday. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Reserving the right to object, 
Mr. Speaker, I objected a little while ago because of Consent 
Calendar day. 

Mr. BLANTON. That is the reason why I renewed my re- 
quest for Thursday instead of Monday. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I do not now object. 

Mr. DYER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to ask the majority leader if it is his intention, so 
far-as he knows, to arrange for the investigation of this 
matter concerning which the gentleman from Texas desires 
to speak. If there is going to be an inquiry by a committee, 
with full authority to take testimony in this matter and some 
other matters concerning which complaints have been mude 
affecting one of the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia in connection with ex-soldiers of unsound mind, then in 
my judgment these matters could be better inquired into by 
an impartial committee. 

Mt. BLANTON. I will state to the gentleman from Mis- 
souri that my information, to which I have devoted much of 
my time, will be for the benefit of the House and the (om- 
mittee on Rules in the hope of helping them to get a proper 
committee of investigation. The Committee on the District 
of Columbia has no power or authority at all either to sum- 
mon witnesses or to compel them to testify, and it is my hope 
to put such facts before my colleagues as will warrant the 
appointment of such a committee. If the gentleman knew 
about these facts, I am sure he would not object, because 
there are some men from the State of Missouri who are now 
at St. Elizabeths. 

I have some evidence as to a man who has been there for 
a number of years, and I hope the gentleman will permit me to 
place this information before my colleagues. 

Mr. DYER. I have no complaint ta make about the gentle- 
mun’s request, but there are two sides to all these questions 
and I think everybody should have a chance to present their 
side. , 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know 
whether the gentleman from Texas has conferred with the 
majority leader. 

Mr. BLANTON. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that I spoke to him and told him I was going to ask for 
this time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 
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Mr. DYER. IT would like to have an answer to the question 
I asked of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. TILson }. 

Mr. TILSON. I will say to the gentleman from Missouri 
that I have made no promise in that regard. . : 

ir. DYER. Mr. Speaker, the only thing is this : I believe 
we are entitled to have a hearing of all sides. Those who are 
complained of in the District, or wherever they may be, ought 
nave a chance to be heard. 
Mr. BLANTON. Let me say to the gentleman from Missouri 
I have a resolution now pending before the Rules Com- 
mittee—and it has been there for a week—asking for a com- 
mittee to investigate this Fenning matter. I have been to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee and urged him to vote it out, 
and I have been to other members of the Rules Committee. 
Now, surely the gentleman from Missouri will not deprive a 
Member of Congress from placing information that he has con- 
cerning poor soldiers of all the wars before this House? 

Mr. DYER. I am not complaining, but I am trying to get 
the cooperation of the Republican leader and others in the 
House. 

Mr. BLANTON. The Republican leader is cooperating all 
right. and I think I am going to give some facts which will 
warrant the voting out of this resolution. 

Mr. DYER. I think both sides should be heard in a matter 
of this kind. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 
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SENATE BILLS AND SENATE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Senate bills and Senate concurrent resolution of the follow- 
ing titles were taken from the Speaker's table and referred to 
their appropriate committees, as indicated below: 

S. 1733. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Denmark on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Danish steamship Masnedsund as the result 
of collisions between it and the U. 8S. S. Siboney and the 
United States Army tug No. 27 at Saint Nazaire, France; to 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

S.1792. An act for the relief of William Alexander, Frank 
M. Clark, George V Welch, Grant W. Newton, William T. 
Hughes, Nellie L. Tandy, Lucey V. Nelson, Frank A. Gummer, 
Charles E. Mulliken, Leo M. Rusk, Fred Falkenburg, Meary 
Kk. Kelly, William C. Hall, Rufus L. Stewart, Hugo H. Ahlff, 
Yaul J. Linster, Ruida Daniel, Faye F. Mitchell, Dollie Miller, 
Alfred Anderson, Gustavus M. Rhoden, Marie L. Dumbauld, 
estate of Fred Moody, deceased; to the Committee on Claims. 
S. 2594. An act for the relief of Odelon Ramos; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

S. 3077. An act for the relief of John T, Wilson; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

8.496. An act for the relief of W. R. Grace & Co.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

8.1341. An act for the relief of John Plumlee, administrator 
of the estate of G. W. Plumlee, deceased; to the Committee on 
Claims, 

8.1355, An act for the relief of J. J. Redmond and J. R. 
McNutt; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1515. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Daniel S. Glover; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1522. An act to extend the benefits of the employees’ com- 
pensation act of September 7, 1916, to Harry Simpson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

S. 1555. An act for the relief of John F. White and Mary L. 
White; to the Committee on Claims. 

8.1731. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity to 
the Government of Sweden on account of losses sustained by 
the owners of the Swedish steamship Olivia as a result of a 
collision between it and the U. S. S. Lake St. Clair; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


Senate Concurrent Resolution 4 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That the Joint Conymittee on Muscle Shoals, created by House Coneur- 
rent Resolution 4 of the Sixty-ninth Congress, hereby is authorized, in 
furtherance of the purposes of said resolution, to summon engineers, 
experts, and other witnesses to testify under oath; to employ such 
clerical and expert assistants as may be deemed necessary ; to employ 
a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred words, to 
report such hearings and proceedings as may be held in connection 
herewith, the recommendations and findings of the joint committee to 
be submitted in conformity with the provisions of House Concurrent 
Resolution 4. The expenses incurred hereunder to be paid one-half 
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from the contingent fund of the Senate, but not to exceed the sum of 
$5,000, and one-halt from the contingent fund of the 
| resentatives— 


Llouse of Rep- 


To the Committee on Accounts. 
CONDUCT OF 

The SPEAKER. The unfinished business is the considera- 
tion of the articles of impeachment against Judge George W. 
English. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield one hour to the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina |[Mr. Weaver}. [Applause. | 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, I believe we should have a 
quorum to hear this matter presented. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

Mr. TILSON Members bave been sent 
good attendance. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is all right; but they ought to be here, 
as they are going to be cailed upon to vote on this proposition. 
It is a very important and serious proposition, and they ought 
to hear the arguments. 

Mr. TILSON. They are coming as rapidly as they can. 

Mr. RANKIN. Well, the gentleman from North Carolina is 
entitled to careful attention, and I do not think Members 
ought to pile in while he is speaking and disturb him in his 
speech. Therefore I stand by my point of no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman from Mississippi sus- 
pend for a moment so that the gentleman from New York may 
present a unanimous-consent request ? 

Mr. RANKIN. I will withhold my point of no quorum for 
that purpose. 

Mr. CAREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Clerk ring the bells three times in the House Office Building 
without raising the point of no quorum. That will bring 
gentlemen to the floor. 

Mr. TILSON. Members have been notified by telephone. 

Mr. CAREW. I know; but if the bells ure rung again I 
think we might get enough gentlemen here. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, to ring those bells and call men 
in here while the gemtleman from North Carolina is trying to 
speak would do nothing but disturb the House and disturb the 
speaker. This is a very important matter, and I think Mem- 
bers ought to be here to hear the arguments. I make the point 
of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair 
will count. [After counting.] Two hundred and twenty Mem- 
bers are present, a quorum. , 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
it is my desire and purpose to-day not to worry you with 
any extended debate in regard to this case, which has already 
been so much discussed, but to discharge my duty to you as I 
see it as a member of the minority who have reported against 
the impeachment of Judge English. I wish to assure the gentle- 
men of the majority and the gentlemen of this House that this 
conclusion was not reached by us merely for the purpose of 
being opposed to our colleagues on the committee, 

Mr. TILSON. If the gentleman will permit at that point, 
will the gentleman make it clear, so that it may appear in his 
remarks, that the majority and minority of which he speaks 
are in no sense political ones? I think that is important in 
this case. 

Mr. WEAVER. That is entirely true, Mr. Speaker. There 
has been absolutely no division on this committee along po- 
litical lines. The niinority are evenly divided pricticaily, two 
Republicans and two Democrats opposing impeachment, There 
are Democrats as well as Republicans favoring impeachment, 
and for that reason I feel we have the right to ask this House, 
every man, whether he is a Democrat or whether he is a Ke- 
publican, to exercise his judgment and his conscience in this 
case. When you have done that, gentlemen, that is all this 
minority shall ask of you. 

Iam a new member on the committees, and when I saw the 
names of the men who bad made up the subcommittee report 
I knew them to be men of integrity and learning and standing, 
and I think so now. I felt that all I had to do, my colleagues, 
was to go over there and vote impeachment. I read the 
charges that had been made by the Post-Dispatch, the founda- 
tion of this resolution. I took the evidence; I began to read 
it, and these charges, to my mind, were utterly disproven or 
were not founded upon just inferences from the facts which 
were proven. 

I was arguing a case at one time before a very distinguished 
jurist in North Carolina and he was about to decide against 
me before having heard me, and I said, “ Judge, just bold on a 
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moment: just let me be heard about this. 
your mind until you hear me about it.” 
trouble about it is, Mr. 
1 can not help it.” 


Do not make up 
He said to me, “ The 
WEAVER, ny mind makes itself up and 
Gentlemen, that is the way it was when I 
read this evidence. Although my predilections had been the 
other way, my mind made itself up until my conscience de- 
ynanded that I should discharge the duty which I felt was mine; 
und to-day, if I can, I want to give you some of the reasons. 

Gentlemen, there may be only 4 of us as against 15, and the 
numinber may sound small; but, to my mind, the tread of the 
facts in this case is like the tread of a legion. 

It is an important case, gentlemen. I am going to diseuss 
for a few moments with you the law as I understand it im this 
case. We are trying what? We are proposing to impeach a 
civil officer, a judge of a Federal court, under the Constitution, 
which provides that the President, the Vice President, and other 
civil officers upon conviction by impeachment shall be removed 
from office and disqualified from holding office. Upon convic- 
tion of what? Upon conviction of “ bribery, treason, and other 
high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Will it disturb the gentleman to 
yield there? 

Mr. WEAVER. I yleld to the gentleman. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. Is it not in the Constitution that 
the Federal judges shall hold office during good behavior? 

Mr. WEAVER. I am coming to that, if the gentleman will 
pardon me. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. And is not the important thing for 
us to know whether or not the unquestioned depertment of 
Judge Hnoglish was good behavior or not good behavior? If 
his conduct as judge was not good behavior 

Mr. WEAVER. The gentleman can make a speech in his 
own time. 

Gentlemen, the language of the Constitution, when you come 
to consider the power of impeachment, is that a judge or a civil 
officer may be impeached, as I have said, for treason, bribery, 
and other high crimes and misdemeanors. This has been dis- 
cussed so much since the Constitution was written that I am 
not going to debate it here to-day. I simply want to call your 
attention, however, to some facts in connection with how these 
words got into the Constitution. : 

Of course, the pewer of impeachment was well known in 
Pnglish jurisprudence. A_ strange coincidence, however, is 
that about the last great impeachment trial In England oe 
curred in 1787 when we were writing our Constitution. This 
was the trial of Warren Hastings. The other, and the last 
great English impeachment trial, was that of Lord Melville 
in 1805, : 

These words were transferred to our Constitution from the 
English law. Also in England a judge eould be removed from 
office upon address of the Parliament and the Lords. When 
we came to write our Constitution it was proposed in the con- 
vention that judges and officers might be removed by address 
of the two Houses of Congress. This was opposed. We had 
just created or were creating a Government of three equal, 
eoordinate, and independent departments. If that were al- 
lewed, it would be, as they contended, absolutely destructive 
of that coordinate, independent idea of government and of an 
independent judiciary. So it was rejected, and it was rejected 
advisedly by the Constitutional Convention. Then it was pro- 
posed that they should write into the Constitution the words 
“treason, bribery, or malpractice, and neglect of duty.” These 
words would cover, apparently, some of the things the gentle- 
man from Kgnsas referred to; but what happened? This was 
objected to and was voted down because “it was too indefinite.” 
Then Mr. Mason proposed to substitute other words and make 
it read “treason, bribery, or malpractice.” Then what hap- 
pened? Mr. Madison, of Virginia, arose and said that “so 
vague a term would be equivalent to a tenure during the pleas- 
ure of the Senate,” and that language was rejected. Then it 
was that Mr. Mason submitted the words “or high crimes and 
misdemeanors,” Which were adopted. 

Gentlemen, I shall not argue to you that you have to prove 
an indietable crime, and yet that has had most able support 
from the greatest lawyers of this Nation; but I do say that 
before you can vote to impeach a man under the Constitution 
you must find him guilty of seme grave, moral delinquency or 
guilty of some wicked and sinister act, whether it be indictable 
or not. 

In the first great judicial trial the respondent, Judge Chase, 
was represented by that great lawyer of those times, Luther 
Martin, and another great lawyer, Charles Hopkinson. 

Martin and Hopkins both contended that you could only 
impeach under the Constitution upon conviction of an indictable 
crime, because the language of the Constitution said so. It 
was under the merciless logic and hammering of these men at 
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the first great trial that the House managers took cover under 
another provision of “ good behavior.” The Constitution, under 
which you exercise your functions, says that a man can only 
be convicted for bribery, treason, and other high crimes anit 
misdemeanors. I am urging this—why it was so urgently ¢ 
bated—that in one case Congress passed an act making it gy 
impeachable offense for a judge not to live in the district. 
That was contested in the House on the ground that Congress 
could net change the meaning of words after they were writte, 
into the Constitution. And yet, gentlemen of the Louse. 
lightly and upon the most trivial facts during the process of 
this case, gentlemen wish to draw unfounded inferences aya 
take the case to the Senate for trial. 

In the Archbald case the managers of the House went so far 
that Manager Sterling said, “Gentlemen of the Senate, you 
are to set up your standard, each of you.” Another one said 
to the Senate, “ Senators, it rests in your pleasure.” 

Gentlemen of the House, is it possible that in this day of 
law and order, when the lowest criminal must be confronted 
with a statute that makes and defines the offense for which 
he is tried, that the Senate of the United States, or any other 
bedy of men, can set up a standard of their own, such as the 
gentleman from Kansas would suggest, and from his own 
bosom convict a man, tear from him the robes of office, make 
him ineligible to hold office under his own Government, send 
him to the grave with that obloquy resting upon him? I say 
such is not the case, and I say further it is the duty of this 
House to exercise here and now its function of determinins 
whether this impeachment resolution shall be voted. 

Let us see, gentlemen, what Judge Story said about this 
matter. I want to read you two or three lines from what 
Judge Story said in his work on the Constitution, section 797. 
= discussing the meaning of this language of the Constitution 
1e said: 


APRIL | 


Resort, then, must be had either to parliamentary practice at the 
common law in order to ascertain what are high crimes and misde- 
meanors, or the whole subject must be left to the arbitrary discretion 
of the Senate for the time being, 

The latter is so incompatible with the genius of our institutions that 
no lawyer or statesman would be inclined to countenance so absolute 
a despotism of opinion and practice which might make that a crime at 
one time or in ove person which would be deemed innocent at another 
time or in another person. The only safe guide in such cases must be 


the common law, which is the guardian of ovr private rights and ow 
liberties. 


Now, gentlemen, as I have said, we are not urging here that 
the crime must be indictable, but it must be a serious offense. 
I want to refer, before I discuss the facts, to one or two plain 
principles of law. 

In the first place, an impeachment is a criminal trial, and al! 
the rules relating to criminal trials surround it. Seme one said 
yesterday that it was quasi criminal, Why, gentlemen, it is 
true the punishment does not go to his life er his liberty or his 
property. It does not touch these things. It dees not reach the 
physical man, but, gentlemen, it goes to the destruction of his 
soul, the very essence of the man, and any man of honor would 
rather suifer death than te be impeached, driven from office and 
rendered ineligible to hold office under the Government under 
which he lives. 

Why, my friends, to show you that it is a criminal offense, the 
Constitution provides, for instance, that “ the trial of all crimes 
except in case of impeachment shall be by jury.” It provides 
further that the President shall have the power to grant 
reprieve and pardon for offenses against the United States 
except in cases of impeachment. 

Why, the murderer, the man who commits the most foul 
offense, after serving a term may secure the clemency of the 
Executive for his offense, but the man who has suffered the 
penalty of impeachment must be a man apart, separate from 
his fellow men, and his offense must go down with him as bis 
winding sheet, with only the grave to cover his obloquy and 
infamy; and yet gentlemen wonld treat this lightly, and say 
that it was only a question of probable cause. I have heard 
them say that all we had to do was to find probable cause. 
Gentlemen, our functions are much more than that. I would 
take that, however, to be a closed question, and I shall read 
you what the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Hrrsny] said at th 
hearings : 


*. 

Mr. Henrsry. I think the members of this committee view the mat- 
ter in this light: That they. will not report to the House that in- 
peachment proceedings should be brought unless they are satisfied that 
if they were sitting as Senators hearing these charges wpon the evi- 
dence they would vote for a conviction; and they are not acting as 4 
grand jury, and I do not think they would take that view of it. | 
think we must go beyond believing there is reasonable cause or prod- 
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nie cause and decide ourselves whether he is guilty or not guilty, 


" : 
the same as though we were trying the case as a jury. 


That is your duty, gentlemen of the House. It is even ad- | 


mitted by the majority of this committee. 

Further, he must be convicted on the evidence, and competent 
evidence. I say to you gentlemen, candidly, that if you were 
offering the evidence that is in this record here to convict 
Judge English in the Senate, at least two-thirds of it would 
be ruled out as incompetent testimony. They undertook to try 
Judge Thomas rather than Judge English. 

Mr. Wirt said in the Peck case that not only was he to be 
convicted on evidence—one of the guaranties of our liberties 
and properties—but to be convicted upon competent testimony 
was one of the guaranties of the Constitution which every 
man had. 

Further, I quote you this: 

If from a given state of facts two conclusions may be drawn, one 
favorable and the other unfavorable, the favorable conclusion must be 
taken. 


That is a well-settled principle of criminal law. That is a 
principle that even “ Dressed-up Johnny,” whose name figures 
in this case, was entitled to have accorded him. That is a 
principle that “ Cat-eyed Walker,” who figured so prominently 
with Mr. Ely in this case, was accorded by this very judge. 
The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Dominick] spoke very 
impressively yesterday upon the theory that “ Dressed-up 
Johnny,” criminal as he was, was entitled to protection of the 
law. L do not know what he meant by it, but the facts are 
that “ Dressed-up Johnny” was brought before this judge, and 
the only evidence upon which they could convict him was that 


| illustrate by that is that you have get to search for a man's 





of a coconspirator. The evidence was not sufficient, and he | 


was acquitted. “ Cat-eye Walker” walked free under this rule 
of law as administered by Judge English. Can not I here 
to-day, in the name of the laws of our country, invoke the 
same rule for this man whose conduct is before you for con- 
sideration? 

As to taking the inference that is consonant with innocence, 
I shall read to you what Senator Reep said in the Archbald 
case. He was acting as judge then. In article 10 of the 
Archbald case Judge Archbald was charged with the fact that 


Cannon, who was at that time a director in the Great Northern 
Railroad, a director in the Lake Erie & Western Railroad, a 
director in the Fort Wayne, Cincinnati & Louisville Railroad, 
and others which I shall not read. Judge Archbald was judge of 
the Commerce Court before whom litigation from these railroads 
came. It was not questioned that he received this money to 
defray his expenses in a trip to Europe, a large sum of money; 
but Senator Reep said: 

In my opinion article 10 is not sustained by the evidence. It is 
shown that Henry W. Cannon is a relative of the wife of the re- 
spondent, and that on other occasions the respondent and his wife 
have been the guests of Henry W. Cannon. The relationship exist- 
ing between the familles affords a proper reason for the invitation 
referred to in the article and its acceptance. Under these condi- 
tions it is my opinion that the action of the respondent ought to 
receive that consideration which accords with innocence. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. HERSEY. Judge Archbald was convicted, was he not? 

Mr. WEAVER. On that charge there was but one vote 
against him in the Senate; I have the record here before me. 

Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. DOMINICK. As a matter of fact, in so far as that charge 
in article 10 was concerned, did not the Senate take the posi- 
tion that the charges in those first articles, including that, 
were charges of alleged offenses committed while he was a 
—e judge, and, consequently, they acquitted him on those 
charges? 

Mr. WEAVER. That is not the ground upon which Senator 
Reep of Missouri based his opinion. 

Mr. DOMINICK. I understand that that was his argument, 
but I am talking about the ground on which the Senate put it. 

Mr. WEAVER. There was but one vote for conviction on 
that side. The same is true of another charge against him that 
a certain number of attorneys presented him with $500 as a 
gift. That, too, failed in the Senate, and Senator Rreep of Mis- 
souri again expressed his opinion as follows: 

While I think this ought not to be countenanced, nevertheless it 1s 
my opinion that the evidence in this case does not go far enough to 


show that the money was contributed or accepted because of any 
einister motive. 
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Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. In that case the gentleman is simply 
citing the opinion of Senator Reep of Missouri, 

Mr. WEAVER. That is all, 

Mr. MICHENER. The Senate specifically found that he was 
not gnilty for the sole reason that that act was committed 
while he was a Wistrict judge, and that they had no jurisdic- 
tion. 

Mr. WEAVER. I do not know what they founded it upon. 
I simply find this in the record and the reason given by 
Senator Reep of Missouri for his vote. What I want to 
motives. That is the great thing after all. George W. English 
was a man who had four sons. He had been struggling to edu- 
cate them. He had educated them as well as he could from 
the small salary which he was receiving, and these gentlemen 
here have gone through and compelled every bank out there 
with which he ever did business throughout all the years to 
bring up his account and it is in this record, and not a cent of 
graft or venality is shown anywhere. I challenge these gentle- 
men to show where one red cent of unholy money passed into 
his bands. But the gentleman from Texas |Mr. SumMNERS] 
would draw you pictures. I thought fer a time that he was 
goiug to run a moving-picture show. He wanted to picture to 
you the soul of this man. He said that Judge English had a 
boy who had just graduated from the law school at Harvard 
and who was down in East St. Louis. As [| said, the father 
had been struggling to give the boy this education. The gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. SumMNers] undertukes to picture the 
soul of this man and does so by the fact that he went over 
to a railroad attorney connected with the Missouri Pacific, 
with an old friend of his, a Mr. Howell, whom he thought had 
Some influence with Mr. White, the attorney, to see if he could 
not get his boy a job. This simple act of trying to get his boy 
a position in which he could earn an honest living they would 
have you consider a badge of crime sufficient to tear the 
ermine from this old father. 

Can you imagine a motive that was innocent? If you can, 
you must tuke it under the law of the land. I can imagine a 


't | motive. I can imagine the highest motive that God ever gave 
he had accepted a large sum of money from one Henry W. | 


to man, the love of a futher for his son and his anxiety for 
his welfare. You gentlemen who have felt the wild pulsa- 
tions of a father’s love can understand it. And yet just one 
thing after another in this case, when he goes down to get a 
job in a bank and had been a depositor there for years, they 
rake, scrape, and hunt to find corruption in it. Why, my 
friends, you gentlemen are not going to do any such unholy, 
unrighteous thing. The love of a father! Why, they went 


| down to the bank at Coulterville and were not satisfied to get 


Judge English’s and Thomas's account, but they went and 
dragged out the account of his wife and said, “Let us see 
what she has got here,” and they found out she had $168 in 
the savings bank put in-there in 10-cent pieces. 

Mr. WYANT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. I will. 

Mr. WYANT. In looking over the evidence I find on differ- 
ent occasions that Judge English received certain sums of 
money from Judge Thomas. Judge Fnglish’s secretary testi- 
fied to it, I believe. Was that explained? 

Mr. WEAVER. There is no evidence—I do not want to go 
on this now—no evidence except Mrs. Thayer, I think it was, 
came in there and testified that she saw some money, that 
some man came in there and paid over some money. Nobody 
else saw it, and there were other persons in the office, and 
nobody in the office saw or heard about it. Judge English 
denies it, and everybody in connection with the cuse denies 
it. I do not believe the majority of this committee believe it, 
and I challenge them to say as to whether they do or not. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to discuss the evidence with you as 
to some of these matters very briefly. I am not going to take 
up the case of Mr. Karch, because that has already been gone 
into quite fully. But I do want to paint you just a little more 
of the picture of Mr. Karch. 

The gentleman from Texas did not quite finish the picture 
of Mr. Karch, and I want to finish it. Now, I do not say I 
agree with Judge English on the disbarring of Karch. But, 
gentlemen, we have to look at the setting there—-whether there 
was a sinister motive. Let us see who Mr. Karch was and 
let us discard the testimony of Karch and of EngliSh and 
take that of Assistant Attorney Walcott and see what he says 
about this transaction. On page 744 of the record this par- 
ticular testimony is. Mr. Walcott, assistant district attorney, 
says he had a little misunderstanding with the judge in the 
court that morning, not a misunderstanding but a little colloquy, 





os 
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and Mr. Karch came around to him and this is what he said 
to him: 

Mr. Warcorr. I id I did not consider it a bawling out. I sald 
I had fo 1 out that I had no right to tell the jury what the law 
\ in the Pedera}] court. 

lie sald. “ Judge English ts getting too danmed brash.” We walked 
up and dewn in front of my desk and paced back and forth, not 
herr ity wor siewly, and said, “If all the lawyers had as mueh guts 

i have got, he would net be on the bench. Some of those inter- 
state freight thieves are going to kill bim. One man told me he 
was going to kill‘him, and IT told him not to do it.” He said, “I do 


mvt know but what I made a mistake, and I do not think I will tell 


him that amy more, for the (using a vile epithet) onght to be 
killed,” 


That, Mr. Walcott says, was startling to him. Te told it to 
Judge English; that in evidence. Judge Bandy had told 
Judge English that Mr. Karch, after a trial of some case, was 
in one of the saloons and had used similar language that the 
(using a vile epithet) ought to be assassinated, and Cooper 


Stout , assistant deputy marshal, had told Judge English the 
same thing. Stont had gone to Karch and Karch had denied 
it at first and finally admitted.it and said he was drunk when 
he said it. Now, gentlemen, that is the man who was facing 


the judge on that day. Talk about epithets. Tere was a man 
who had denounced the court and the judge in the saloons and 
on the streets and everywhere, and said he onght to be assas- 
sinated, and he was sorry he prevented his assassination. 

Talk abent dragging the court down! Why, my friends, 
that was the man who was sitting before him on that day 
looking in a menacing mood, as the judge said, and when he 
got through, when they were just having some little hearing, 
no jury. no court there, but just having some hearing, that 
he asked Mr. Karch, “Have you any further business with 
the court?” and he said he did not. Judge English asked him 
to retire, and this colloquy started. Now, gentlemen, that is 
the status in regard to Karch, and as far as trial by jury 


‘is concerned—— 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the gentleman permit a 
brief question? 

Mr. WEAVER. I yleld to the gentleman, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Was that testimony offered 
before the judge when he ordered the disbarment of this attor- 
ney? 

Mr. WEAVER. Not that I know of, Mr. Rorston. The 
judge knew it. Now on page 84 is an article written by the 
Post-Dispatch charging Judge English with being un-American 
and many other things and charged he would not allow jury 
trials, 

Now I do not know what those injunctions were about out 
there. The record does not show. But gentlemen, the facts 
fre, as Judge English said, that he told Karch that if he 
wanted a trial he could make a motion for a jury trial, and he 
would continue his cases until the Danville term when a jury 
would be present and then would constMler it. As a matter of 
fact the circuit court, presided over by Judge Alschubry 
rendered an opinion a little while after that that they were not 
entitled to a jury trial in cases of this kind. But aotwith- 
standing that, Judge English gave a jury trial in every single 
case, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. He said he would give a jury trial to 
anyone except a walking delegate, did he not? 

Mr. WEAVER. He said facetiously that to test it out 
that some day he might refuse it to some delegates who had 
enough money to take it up for decision by the appellate court. 
But he did give a trial to all of the defendants in these injunc- 
tion cases who asked it. 

Here was a man by the name of “ Dressed-Up Johnny,” but 
that has been disenssed so fully by the gentleman from Ilinois 
[Mr. Horapay] and others that I shall not allude to it except 
to refer to it as a precedent. Now, what Judge English 
thought was that when Mr. Webb went down to that police 
court and presented a petition for habeas corpus he concealed 
the fact that this man was a Federal prisoner and that he had 
transported him so that he could get across the river into 
Missouri and out of the jurisdiction. If you will read the 
statement in the record about that you will find that Judge 
English said that he wished him to clear up the matter of bis 
Mavind tommepaeeis him out of the jurisdiction of the court. 
Under the circumstances he suspended him for a few months. 
Webb could have sat down und filed a paper right there and 
have been restored to the practice, 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 
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| Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman explain why Jy 
| English waited from 30 to 33 days before he sent for We 
That is referred to on page 65. 
Mr. WEAVER. I suppose he was busy with other matt, 
Mr. PERKINS. If Webb filed his statement within 10 a 
or 2 weeks, why should the judge wait 5 months befo 
reinstated him? 
Mr. ARNOLD. The fact is shown that Mr. Webb sent a 


Arrit | 


’ 
} 


i 
to the court and asked for an extension of time in whieh }\o 


| 
could file his request with the court, and it was due to his 
suggestion that the matter did not come up before. 

Mr. WEAVER. Judge Campbell stated that. 
Mr. PERKINS. The reversal of the court did not oceur for 
five months. 
Mr. BOWLING. Does not the record show that he wa 
vacation during that period? 

Mr. WEAVER. Of course the court was in vacation, and 
| there were no more terms of court until the court resumed iis 
sessions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do you contend that in the meantime he 

| could not file a request? 

Mr. WEAVER. That may be so. The question is not whether 
these men were properly disbarred or not. I think they were 
not, but that the judge was a little brusque about it. But, 

gentlemen, the question is whether it is an impeachable offense. 
whether it was done with sinister and wicked motives. Let 
me call your attention to a case which went up from Missouri 
and which was tried in the Senate—the case of Judge James H. 
Peck. That is a precedent in regard to these two cases. What 
happened in the case of Judge Peck? Judge Peck had tried a 
civil action in St. Lonis, Mo, His opinion in that case had been 
publiciy criticized. He went into the newspapers himself and 
printed a statement in regard to that opinion. The lawyer on 
the other side, Mr. Lawless, came back, and, in the most 
deferential way, said: 





I notice that Judge Peck has spoken fn the press in regard to this, 
and I suppose I have the right to do so, 


The case was then on appeal. Then he went into a legal dis- 
eussion of the case, The judge cited him for contempt, brought 
him before him, and fined him and put him in jail for 24 hours 
and disbarred him for 18 months. And yet the Senate of the 
United States, sitting as a solemn court of impeachment, with 
that as the only evidence and the only charge, found him not 
guilty. 

It is not a question for you gentlemen to go into technicalities 
of whether he proceeded just right or not. You can not weigh 
in golden scales these acts that occur in moments of excitement 
sometimes. Gentlemen, that is a precedent. 

Take the case of Wayne Ely. He was trying a case before 
Judge English, representing ‘“ Cat-eyed”’ Walker, and persisted 
in asking the jury an impertinent guestion as to whether or 
not, if the judge charged them on the facets in the case and they 
believed otherwise, they would still go ahead, notwithstanding 
what the judge told them, and acquit. the defendant; and 
apparently facetiously the judge said if they did he would put 
them in jail for contempt. The judge says he does not recall 
the incident at all, and the district attorney says he does not 
recall it; it was of such slight importance. 

You are asked to impeach him for that. If Judge Marshall 
had been sitting on the bench and this man had asked a lot of 
questions like that, Judge Marshall would have stopped him; 
and so would any other Federal judge. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that attorneys re- 
peatedly impress upon juries, as 1 have done, the fact that they 
are the sole judges of the facts. 

M¥. WEAVER. Yes. I will say this: That if Judge English 
as a matter of Jaw had gone ahead and charged the jury his 
views of the evidence and he had not told them that they 
could disregard his opinion concerning the facts, {ft would have 
beep reversible error. But, as a matter of fact, Judge English 
said he did not charge any such thing and had never charged 
any jury in that way sinee he was on the bench, and “ Cat- 
eyed” Walker went free and was discharged the next day. 
Gentlemen, I ask you seriously if those are sufficient matters 
on which to impeach this man? 

Now, I want to refer for just a minute to the case of the 
State attorneys. There has been so mueb said, gentlemen, in 
regard to this matter. It has been so thoroughly explained 
and the setting has been so thoroughly laid before you by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Honapay] and others that I am 
not going into it. But, gentlemen, I want to discuss with you 
just a minute the subject of profanity. 
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what you see in the press and from the statements 


> ae in the newspapers you would think it was an every- 
— habit of Judge English to get up and eall a man some vile 
of . but there is not one single line of testimony to show 
acl he ever uttered such language from the bench in the whole 
. old of his judicial career. The evidence in this case, by 
yiost reliable witnesses, is that he did not do it on that 
—oagion. Now, who did testify about that? Let us see. The 
Ps teman from Maine [Mr. Hersey] says that all of the at- 
‘ ners and sheriffs so testified. Why, Mr. Kramer testified 
- t he did not use it. Mr. Perry D. Parker, deputy t nited 
crates marshal, testified he did not use that language; Hugh E. 
smith testified he did net use that language; and one of the 


iffs testified that the only word he heard was the word 

Yet this man is to be piiloried over this country for 
" like that, and is charged with the use of gross, 
He himself 


statement 
fane, and obscene language from the bench. 
‘tifies he never did it in all his life. 
Sow, gentlemen, I am not going to discuss that w ith you. 
hecause vou all fully understand that. 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Sv MNERS| stated that the 
minority report says there was no evidence that subpeenas 
had issued. We said there was no evidence of any actual 
enhbpenas beeause they were not in the record. One man tes- 
tified that the sheriff or marshal telephoned to him; others 
testified one thing and others testified another. There was 
‘ly one case where a man proved his attendance as a wit- 
'. and that was in the Gorley case. He was probably a 
a in it because Gorley was the man who had killed the 
man at Centralia the night before. Then there is this talk 
about Maguire, and that the freedom of the press is involved 
here. Maguire published this article by the Post-Dispatch in 
Centralia, where there was a strike and riots going on. He 
said to him: 


yr 


or 


with 


In publishing that you bave probably been guilty of contempt be- 
cause it might have been an incitation to riot, * 


Rut he did not cite him for contempt. I know these are too 
inconsequential for consideration and too inconsequential to 
invoke the consideration of the Senate—96 Senators—with all 
the paraphernalia of a high court of impeachment to try this 
man for his treatment of Karch, Ely, Webb, and the State's 
attorney. . 

Now, gentlemen, it is alleged in one of these articles, in 
erticle 2, that Judge English was guilty of a course of improper 
end unlawful conduct involving partiality and favoritism and 
resulting in a combination to control and manage, in collusion 
with Charles B. Thomas, referee, the bankruptcy assets of the 
district. Then they set out some specific acts. You will note 
that every one of these articles undertakes to make a general 
charge of a course of conduct. 

In other words, they are not willing to stand upon a single 
one of them as an impeachable offense. Why, gentlemen, is it 
possible that you can combine a number of nonimpeachable acts 
and transmute them into an impeachable offense? Take the 
Ely case and the Karch case. Why, gentlemen, this judge was 
appointed in 1918, and all of these cases—the Karch case, the 
Ely case, and all of them—occurred in 1922. He tried 6,500 
cases, civil and criminal; he held terms in New York City and 
clsewhere, and we have only two lawyers complaining of him, 
and we find from the record that Mr. Webb and Mr. Karch had 
their offices together. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I complained of him on the floor of the 
House, and his attitude in a case in New York City. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. That was because he did not send a 
sick man to jail. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
he wants to know. 

Mr. REID of Iliinois. I know about it. 

Mr. WEAVER. I do not know anything about that. I am 
speaking about the evidence in this case. Now, gentlemen, I 
want to ask this question: On what theory of law can you take 
two or three or four nonimpeachable acts and make impeach- 
uble offenses out of them? And that is what they have in each 
one of these charges. Why, gentlemen, unless my arithmetic 
deceives me, nothing added to nothing to infinity still makes 
nothing; and yet these gentlemen, by some sort of legal leger- 
demain, which they themselves will admit, attempt to take inci- 
dents that are not impeachable and transmute them into an 
impeachable offense. 

Now, gentlemen, the second article charges him with collu- 
sion, as I have said, in regard to the bankruptcy courts. Let 
me take these up for just a moment, and I am not going to 
discuss them at any great length. The first ome is that he 


I will tell the gentleman about that if 





| 
| 
| 
| 
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unlawfully appointed Charles 


B. Thomas referee In bank- 
ruptcy. Now, you are going to the Senate. This is your bill 
of indictment and these are your averments. How are vou 


going to prove that when you get over there? There had never 
been but one referee in bankruptcy in that district. and there 
is not to-day. My friends, at this point I want to eall your 
attention to the fact that Judge Lindley was appointed judge 
for that district in 1922, and he has full concurrent powers 
with Judge HPnglish in everything. 


Yet he has never appointed 
another referee; 


he has never questioned any of these bank- 
ruptcy proceedings and he has never questioned anything about 
this supposed organization or bankruptey ring. We had the 
same powers. Why not bring him into this impeachment under 
these bankruptey charges? Why, of course, you could not 
prove, when you went to the Senate, that this man hed been 
guilty of any unlawful thing in appointing Charles B. Thomas 
us referee. 

They say he made a rale. Gentlemen, I can not quite gather 
the strength of that charge. The old rule provided that if the 
judge is absent from the district because of sickness and is 
unable to sit, or is disqualified by reason of interest, the 
referee may make sach appointments in the first instance and 
in every cise where the referee deems it for the protection of 
the estate. Now, that is the old rule. 

The new rule which they say he adopted simply refers the 
matters to the referee and provides that if he shall find it 
necessary, in order to protect the estate, he may appoint re- 
ceivers in bankruptcy—identically the same power. And, gen- 
tlemen, these receivers were appointed to take charge of the 
property only until a trustee was appointed by the creditors 
and sometimes the marshal did it. There was nothing to it, 
anyway. Sometimes the marshal held the preperty during this 
short interim. 

Now, gentlemen, how can you have a bankruptcy ring? Tlow 
is this thing done? Why, my friends, when a man files a peti- 
tion In bankruptcy and is adjudged a bankrupt, it is referred 
to the referee. If it is an estate of any importance, they elect 
a trustee; and who elects him? Why, the creditors elect him 
at a meeting in which they vote. The creditors have charge 
of the entire proceedings. It would be impossible to create a 
bankruptcy ring, because every lawyer in the whole legal com- 
munity is involved and interested in the bankruptcy proceed- 
ings representing the several creditors and see to it that the 
interest of their clients is protected 

I want to say another thing. After a judge appoints a 
referee all of the accounting and the handling of the estates are 
under the supervision of the Department of Justice itself 
not under the judge. If anything wrong had been done there 
in regard to these matters the Department of Justice would 
have taken it up. There are two reports in this record, one by 
Mr. Zimmerman, a department examiner, who was sent there 
after Thomas resigned for the purpose of catching him, if they 
could. He found nothing worthy of condemnation, and Mr. 
Mountjoy, who filed a report in August, 1924, showed that this 
office was properly carried on. 

Gentlemen, [ now want to show you for a moment the 
coucurrent power of these two judges. Here is what Mr. 
Mountjoy, who examined these accounts, said about this mat- 


ter, and he made his report to the Attorney General in August, 
1924. He said: 


Rules: There do not seem to be any printed rules or rules in pam- 
phiet form. They are senttered here and there through the journals 
or records. [ think it would be a goed plan for the two judges to 
direct the clerk to write to a good many clerks and get copies ef 
the rules in vogue in ether districts. 


Now, gentlemen, that is all there is to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Newron of Minnesota). 
The time of the gentleman from North Carolina has expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman 30 min- 
utes additional. 

Mr. WEAVER. Gentlemen, I am now discussing this article 
of impeachment and I want to discuss it in full, bat it has not 
a thing-in the w rid in it exeept charges as to an organiza- 
tion. Of course, he had an organization. He had to have one 
to carry on this business, and if I had the time I would like 
to read you Thomas's letters about how proud he had been 
of his bankruptcy business. Gentlemen, article 2 has not a 
thing in the world in it. They set out a whole lot of things 
here, but they do not show any crime has been committed in 
connection with the organization and the running of the bank- 
ruptcy matters. 

You can not presume a crime. If you had the corpus 
delicti proved, you might connect somebody with it by eir- 
cumstantial evidence, but, gentlemen, you can not presume that 
these men committed any offense, and there is none shown in 
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this record, and both of the examiners state that Thomas ran 
this office at less expense than the average district In the 
United States with which they came in contact. 

If you caught “ Dressed-up Johnny” down here with a 
$50,000 diamond necklace, you would think he had stolen it, 
you would be suspicious, but unless you had proof that such a 
necklace had been stolen and that this was the necklace, you 
never could convict “ Dressed-up Johnny.” Yet they want to 
couviet Judge English in connection with an organization with 
which he bad nothing to do, unless something came up to him 
by way of appeal or something of that sort. In other words, 
they are trying Thomas here, 

Gentlemen, | want now to say a word or two about article 3. 
Ip article 3 they charge that certain receiverships were given 
to this man and that favoritism was shown to Thomas. I am 
not going into an extended argument of that, because I have 
not the time. I want to say this, however. Judge English was 
appointed in 1918, and the first appointment he had of any kind 
was in the Alton Granite Co. case in 1920. Thomas was made 
attorney for the temporary receivers at $200 a month, and 
when they were made permanent receivers the two receivers 
came back, and you will find their petition on page 803,’ in 
which they petitioned the court to appoint Mr. Thomas as 
attorney at certain compensation, naming his compensation, 
because they said he had been very efficient in helping them 
haudle this great corporation and its intricate affairs. He was 
appointed permanent attorney on the petition of these receivers. 

Gentlemen, that is the first one, and it is figured in these 
charges that he got $43,000 for about seven or eight years’ 
service in handling properties worth five or six or more millions 
of dollars, and in that instance he was appointed attorney on 
the request of the receivers themselves. Are you going to vote 
that as one of the articles of impeachment? Why, the gentle- 
man from Maine [Judge Hersey] rolled under his tongue the 
amount this man got. I guess if he had Charles BE. Hughes or 
John W. Davis down here and found out some of the fees they 
charge, he would just hang them and be done with the agony. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

Mr, KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield at that point for 
just a brief question? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. When was Judge Lindley appointed an 
associate judge? 

Mr. WEAVER. In 1922 and went on the bench in September. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Ilow long after that or following that ap- 
pointment was Judge Thomas continued as referee, under this 
ussociate arrangement of Judge Lindley and Judge English? 

Mr. WEAVER. Up until 1925. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Was there any complaint during that 
period or any suggestion from Judge Lindley that his services 
were unsatisfactory ? 

Mr. WEAVER. Not a line. Gentlemen, if Judge Thomas 
misappropriated a cent of bankruptcy money, it is not in this 
record, 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
there? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Judge Lindley himself says so and he tells 
you why he did not interfere—because English controlled it. 

Mr. WEAVER. Nobody had complained and nobody has 
complained to-day of the mismanagement of a single one of 
these concerns, and I challenge anyone to show differently by 
this record. It is not in there. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is not the very report of the department ex- 
pert who made the report full of criticisms of this man’s ad- 
ministration as referee, and serious ones? 

Mr. WEAVER. Not of his mismanagement of the properties. 
The examiner said he was afraid he could not handle this work 
and the bankruptcy work too, as a matter of time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is there not instance after instance where 
he overpaid these favorite men appointed receivers, and so 
forth? 

Mr. WEAVER. I do not think so. If they did, it passed 
through two reports and was under their jurisdiction. There 
is not one line of testimony that Judge English ever knew it 
er that it was ever brought to his attention, and yet you want 
to convict him for it. 

The next case of appointment, gentlemen—and I will run 
through these hurriedly, because they are endeavoring to give 
you a course of conduct—— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. WEAVER. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Did any of the creditors of the bank- 
rupts object to the administration? 

Mr. WEAVER. Not at all. Nowhere in this record is there 
any such complaint. 


Will the gentleman permit an interruption 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. No exceptions were filed? 

Mr. WEAVER. No exceptions were filed. There is not ono 
single line of testimony of complaint in any legal way. ‘They 
could have taken these things up to Judge English, and tie, 
he would have had notice and would have to act, but there 
was nothing like that done. 

I want you to get these things clearly in your mind. They 
have charged in this third article, upon which you haye jt) 
vote as to whether you are going to send it to the Senate or 
not, that this man was appointed receiver in the Southern 
Gem Coal Co. case. This was in January, 1924. It was six 
years after Judge English went on the bench until he was 
appointed to a single receivership, unless it was one matter 
of some motor company, about which there is so slight evidence 
you can not tell just when it was. 

I have not the time to go into each one of these matters 
fully and show you the record; but how was he appointed: 
The Southern Gem Coal Co. was a large operating coal com- 
pany. The property was valued at from $3,200,000 up. A 
man by the name of Wilson was one of the receivers. They 
came down there before Judge English and wanted a man by the 
name of Ray appointed; and who objected? The miners o}- 
jected to the appointment of Ray and said Ray was the man 
who had brought the property into its present situation, and 
the company owed the miners $300,000; and the testimony of 
Attorney Layman, as well as of Mr. Wilson himself, is ful! 
and complete in this record that the miners, through their 
attorneys, insisted on the appointment of C. B. Thomas as a 
receiver. 

He acted upon it after an hour or two of argument in open 
oneet And yet he is charged with an impeachable offense for 
that. 

Now, gentlemen, the next appointment was in May, 1924. I 
call your attention to the fact and—let us see—you are going 
over to the Senate with this as your averment in the case of 
Handelsman against the Chicago Fuel Co., and the article 
alleges the appointment of Thomas as receiver in this case by 
Judge English. 

Here is the record. Who appointed him? Why, Judge 
Lindley appointed Thomas in that case. Here it is, on page 
385 of the hearings. Judge Lindley said: 


At that time I was holding court at East St. Louis. Judge English 
was then sitting in the southern district of New York, in New York 
City, and on May 26, while I was hearing jury trials, before the con- 
vening of court in the morning, Mr. Thomas and the attorney for the 
petitioner and the attorney for the company appeared in my cham- 
bers and said that they had a petition for the appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the Chicago Fuel Co., which had mines in this district and 
an office in Chicago. I took the petition and read it. There was at 
the same time an answer, a formal answer, filed by the company con- 
senting to the appointment of a receiver. 

The jurisdictional averments seemed to me to be included, and the 
facts were such that it appeared that there ought to be a receiver or 
receivers appointed. I then asked whom they desired appointed as 
receiver, and Judge Thomas said that they had agreed upon him. 
Then I said to the attorneys there, “ Whom do you want for receiver 
in this case? Do you want Mr. Thomas, or do you not want him, 
and, if you do want him, why do you want him?” One of those 
attorneys—I think the attorney for the petitioner—said yes, they did 
want him, and that the reason they wanted him was because he was 
experienced and because he had been appointed receiver for the Gem 
Coal Co,; that the Gem Coal Co. had some relationship with the Chi- 
cago Fuel Co. in the way of reciprocal contracts of some character: 
that some financial relationship existed between the two companies, 
and that they feit, in view of his familiarity with the Gem Coal Co. 
and these contractual relationships, that he was the proper man to 
be appointed. 


APRIL | 


And yet you are going into the Senate of the United States 
with the charge that Judge English appointed him. You are 
going to be asked for evidence to substantiate that when here is 
the solemn record showing that he was appointed by Judze 
Lindley himself. 

It is true that he said there had been some talk about Judge 
Thomas being appointed, but how could there have been? This 
was in May, 1924. He must have seen it in the Post-Dispatch 
at the time the hearings were going on. 

Now, it is for things like this that you are going to the 
Senate with; and if I had time to unearth and go to the bottom 
of these things, I could convince you of the unrighteousness of 
this whole thing. 

Now, there is another of those theories. Let us see how tliey 
want to build up this case. Why, the gentleman from Maine 
(Mr. Hersey} reminds me of one of these scientists. He goes 
out and finds a little piece of petrified rock, and it looks to him 
like the remains of some prehistoric animal. He builds and 
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puitds and adds a Nttle here and a little there, until the first | 
thing you knew he has constructed a great animal 600 feet | 
iong, breathing fire and blood and brimstone and thrashing the 
primordial seas with his tail a thousand feet long. [Laughter.] 
tnd then, to complete the picture the gentleman from Texas | 
Mr. ScNers]} should put the Post-Dispatch on its back, booted | 
onl spurred, urging it stil! further with fury, and you would | 
have the picture complete. [Lauchter.] 
eentlemen, they say in that charge that Frizzell was 
made attorney, and that he was the chief clerk in the office of | 
Why, gentlemen, Frizzell was never in the office of 
He was the United States commissioner, and that 
The evidence is here, but I have not the 


Now 
NOW, 


the referee. 
the referee. 
is ull he ever was. 
time to rend it. 

wr. MICHENER. He had an office there. 

Mr. WEAVER. He had an office in the building across the | 
hall. My God, is it possible that they are trying to conviet a | 
pian on such evidence as that? 

Mr. MICHENER. The evidence is that Frizzell was in the 
same suite, he had one end of it. 

Mr. WEAVER. What of it? It is true that Thomas had 
an office there, but where would he conduct the referee busi- 
out in the street? Certainly he had an office there, and, | 
gentlemen, you are going over to the Senate to prove these 
charges. These are the averments in the bill of indictment. 
llow are you going to sustain them? Why, you will be laughed 
out of court. 

Gentlemen, I would like to go through with these other 
ayerments and show you that there is nothing to sustain them. 
It is just thin air. 

Now we hare come down to the fourth article, and I will 
have to leave the discussion largely to my colleague. I would 
like to discuss them, but I want te come down te a discussion | 
with you for a few minutes of the question of the bankruptcy | 
deposits. The first thing I am going to do—I will not have 
time to refer to the record—they make a great charge against 
this man about the Drovers National Bank. What are the 
facts about it? I am going to discuss that for a minute, so 
that I can get te the other matters, becnuse they are inter- 
related. In regard to the Drovers National Bank, they intro- 
duced a contract between Thomas and Dooley, and put it into 
the record, in which Dooley offered to sell Thomas 600 shares 
in the Drover Trust Co. They put in the letter from Thomas 
showing the transaction failed. The evidence does not show 
that Judge English had anything to do with it, but when pre- 
scented to him, said he would have nothing to do with if. 

Finally they issued 10 shares of stock to him. Thomas hail 
40 or 50 shares im the Drovers National Bank. They issued 
1 shares, I say, finally to English. The record shows that 
when Judge FEmglish received that stock he told them that 
he did not want any of the stock and that he took it down te 
the bank and transferred it in blank, and Judge English said 
that the committee could go down there and find it if they 
wanted to. They say that there were 17 transfers of funds 
te the Drevers National Bank. The only evidence in the 
record is, by one of these examiners, that there were 17 trans- 
fers to the Drovers Bank, but it does not show under what 
circumstances ner why nor when. Upon that they want to 
pin another indictment. To corroborate Judge English about 
that, when the bank went into the hands of the receiver they 
found out that Judge English was legally liable there upon 
the stock, that it had not been transferred on the books to 
eoform to the law in some way, and they were about to sue 
him and did sue ethers in the same way. Mr. Karraker, the 
receiver, Says in the record that Judge English claimed that 
it was not his stock, that he did not own it. 

Then there is the matter of the Union Trust Co. I am going 
to discuss that for a few minutes, and im order to do that I 
want to read to you the bill of indictment in connection with 


the Union Trust Co. They charge, in this bill of indictment, 
as follows: 


ness ° 


In that George W. English, judge as aforesaid, on or about the | 
ist day of April, 1924, with the knowledge and consent of Charles B. 
Thomas, referee in bankruptey aforesaid, did make and enter into the | 
following improper and unlawful agreement with said Union Trust | 
Co., a Government depository of bankruptcy funds, to wit, that if said 
Union Trust Ce. would then and there employ one Farris English, the 
son of George W. English, judge aforesaid, at a salary of $200 per 
month, he, said George W. English, judge aforesaid, with said Charles 
BR. Thomas, would become depositors in said Union Trust Co., and 
that be, the said George W. English, and said Charles B. Thomas 
would cause to be removed from the Drovers” National Bank of East 
St. Louts the bankruptcy funds deposited there and would deposit 
the same im said Union Trust Co., and that said Union Trust Co. 
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shoukl pay te sald Farris English, in addition to hie said salary of 
$200 per menth, interest en said bankruptey funds from time to time 
on deposits in said Union Trust Co. at the rate of 3 per cent on 
monthly balances, and for this consideration George W. English, judee 
as aforesaid, further did agree with said Union 
said agreement sald 


Trust Co, that while 


continued 


funds should not be withdrawn anil 
deposited in any other Government depository, and thereupon said 
Farris English was employed by said Union Trust Ce. under sail 
agreement and remained in the services of said company for 14 
months and drew out of said company during this said period, ia 
addition to his salary of $200 per month, the sum of $2,700 as 


interest on bankruptey funds; 


that the bankruptcy funds were with- 
drawn from said 


Drovers National Bank and deposited in the satd 
Unton Trust Co. under said agreement; that George W. English, 
judge as aforesaid, and Charles B. Thomas, feferee in bankruptey 


aforesaid, did then and there become depositors in said Union Trust 
Co., the satd George W. English did then and there use his inflvence 
as Judge for the unlawful and improper personal gain and profit 
himself, family, and friends. 


to 


Think of trying to prove that before the Senate! As a mat- 
ter of fact, this bank was made a depository in 192i. That 
was nearly three years before this thing oceurred. Farris 
English had entered the bank and had been employed there 
since February, 1923, a little more than a year before the 
date which they state. The evidence discloses that a man 
named Ackerman, who was not an officer of the bank, but 
who was around soliciting funds, met Judge English on the 
street and talked with him about the employment of his sen 
in the bank. Judge English said: 

Come up to my office and I will talk with you abeut it. 


The only line of evidence In this whole record that I think 
you ean seriously consider is the statement of this one man, 
Ackerman, that the judge said that if he was not deceived these 
funds would be increased. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. What testimony ts there to 
show that this young man was to receive 3 per cent on these 
monthly deposits? 

Mr. WEAVER. There is not a particle of evidence that 
Judge English knew a thing about it. That was an arrange- 
ment made between Farris English nearly 14 months after he 
went inte the bank with a man named Schlafly. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. It is not disputed that he received the 
money, is it? 

Mr. WEAVER. Not at all. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I know the gentleman does not 
want to misstate the evidence. Perhaps I misundersteod the 
gentleman. What was the date he said Farris English entered 
the bank? 

Mr. WEAVER. February, 1923. 

Mr. GRAHAM. And when did the gentleman say that this 
interview between Ackerman and Judge English occurred? 

Mr. WEAVER. I was referring to the date when it is said 
the contract was made in this bill of impeachment, to wit, 
April 1, 1924. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The record shows that that was the 
day that the monthly allowance on the balance was paid. 

Mr. WEAVER. Here was a little loose conversation between 
Judge English and Ackerman some time prior to the Ist of 
April, 1924. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman will permit me to in- 
terrupt, was that interest paid on the Ist day of April, 1923, 
er on the Ist day of April, 1924? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Nineifcen hundred and twenty-four. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I thought the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Grauam], the chairman of the committee, said it 
was the Ist day of April, 1923, or in April after the son was 
employed in February—14 months after. Is that correct? 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is correct. 

Mr. WEAVER. That is correct—about 14 months after- 
wards. Here is the only evidence about the thing. Mr. Acker- 
man, as I said, was a solicitor of accounts. He had known 
Judge English for a long time and he met him on the street. 
They talked about this boy, and Ackerman says that Judge 
English said incidentally, “If I am not degeived, the deposits 
would increase down there.” This boy had served in that bank 
during vacation time. The bank had been a depository since 
1921. At the time this thing occurred there were over $70,000 
of bankruptcy funds in there, and Ackerman says: 

I might say this In fairness to all parties. I had solicited Judge 
Thomas's account long before there was any thought of Judge English 
or his sen becoming connected with our institution, and he was good 
enough to give me a boost and gave us a handseme account. 


In other words, he had bankruptcy funds deposited. 


first 
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Mr. DOMINICK. As a matter of fact, that account that 
Judge Thomas gave was not bankruptey funds, but receiver- 
ship funds. 

Mr. WEAVER. The record is that this question was asked: 

What kind of an account did he give you? 

And the answer is: 


A veteree account, 


Mr. DOMINICK. Yes. 

Mr. WEAVER. Then, what else was it? 

Mr. DOMINICK. It was not a bankruptcy account. The 
bankruptey accounts are in the name of the trustee. 

Mr. WRAVER. Certainly they are, and that just shows the 
futility of all this that you have been trying to show in this 
case A trustee can deposit the money in any depository. 
The idea of Judge English working down through the referee 
and down to the trustee is ridiculous. Let me tell you about 
the interest on these things. These gentlemen say that they 
had been to Thomas and told him they would pay interest 
ou bankruptcy deposits, and he said that he could not accept 
it. What is a referee's account? A hundred or two individual 
accounts, running from $1.30 up to $200 or $500 or $9,000, 
with checks being drawn every day, and to figure out the in- 
terest and pro rate it among the different accounts would take 
the comptroller’s office down here to do it accurately. So that 
they are not paid in any instance. I have been trustee myself, 
but T-never thought of getting interest on the account, and 
nobody else ever does. 

Now, then, after these conversations—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the gentleman did not permit any 
relative or any member of his family to draw interest on it, 
I am sure. 

Mr. WEAVER. I controlled it absolutely and paid out on 
proper orders, as was done in all these cases. Nobody in the 
world in this instance has suffered a loss of one single cent. 
After this talk with Ackermann, Ackermann went over to 
Varris English and nothing was said about bankruptey account 
or anything else, but he said: 

You go and see Schlafly. 


He employed him. In this conversation nothing was said 
about bankruptcy accounts, and he stayed there until he got 
dissatisfied, and, gentlemen, he was about to go and this man 
caine to him and said: 


We will put you in a fine situation here. We will put you In our 
bond department and give you 25 per cent on all the bonds you sell 
and 3 per cent on all deposits you bring in here. 


Suppose the gentleman from New York was induced to 
deposit $50,000, and the solicitor who secured it got 3 per 
cent on it, it would not have hurt the gentleman from New 
York, and they said simply and entirely, “ All right, we will 
treat these bankruptcy deposits as of that character and give 
you a sum equal to the interest in order to increase your 
salary.” Of course, in this case Judge English was as inno- 
cent as any one could be. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Is not the record absolutely 
barren of any evidence that shows Judge English had knowl- 
edge his son was getting this? 

Mr. WEAVER. Utterly and absolutely. I know I can not 
go fully into this evidence for want of time, but I want to 
cull attention to something Mr. Hersey said yesterday. Mr. 
Keshner, one who testified, apparently from reading the printed 
record said the officers of the bank told him they had told 
English—which would have been incompetent testimony, any- 
how—and he said, the gentleman from Maine yesterday, when 
he read that, he said, “Now, are you satisfied.” He was on 
the investigating committee that took this evidence. Every 
member of the bank—now, you must prove the contract—every 
member of the bank, I have not time to go further into it, 
have denied they had any such contract, 10 or 15 different 
times in this evidence. Why, one member after another took 
the witnesses and asked each of these bank officials if the judge 
knew anything about it and each time and all of them said no— 
denied absolutely the most material averment in this bill of 
indictment. Judge English and Farris English deny it. So, 
how will they prove it when they go to the Senate? The gen- 
theman from Maine took the testimony of—— 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BOWLING. I yield the gentleman five additional min- 
utes, 

Mr. WEAVER. And said, “ Now, are you satisfied, now, are 
you satisfied?” On page 774 is the testimony of Mr. Kesh- 
ner when he was recalled—he had asked to correct his testi- 
mony—and he said: 
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Mr. Kesuner, When I was on the stand the other day I was ask 
if I had had any interview with Judge English. I said [ adjq 
“Did you have any interview with Farris English?” “I did y.:" 
“Did any other officers of your bank have any talks with Judge pp z 
lish?” I said they did. Mr. Dennis asked me who they were, | 
said, “Mr. Paul A. Schlafly, chairman of the board of directors, \y. 
FF. W. Hemker, vice president of the bank and manager of the nd 
department, and E, I’, Ackermann, who was then assistant cashier, » 

a salesman in the bond department.” 

Now, that is all I intended to say. The record quotes me—or 
say it does—— 

The CHAIRMAN (interposing). What? The record in this case? 

Mr. Iirersry. The record has not been written up. 

Mr. Kesuner. The record is that I said that they also told me itha: 
they had talked to Judge English about paying interest on these jj) 
rupt accounts. If that was said, I never intended to say it. They 
never talked to me about paying interest on those bankruptey accounts, 
none of them, 


i 


Now, gentlemen, here is another averment. One of these is 
that they agreed to transfer funds from the Drovers National 
Bank. Mr. Schlafly and Mr. Keshner said there was not one 
single cent transferred from that bank. How are you going to 
prove that, a fact that never existed? That is another part of 
the averment. How are you going to prove it? Why, gentle- 
men, the managers could not get along unless they went out 
again and undertook to revamp these charges as they did three 
or four times, Now, as I have said, you must have the bank 
officers to prove it, and here are the number of times that they 
denied it. Here are 10, and the other one I read makes 11 
times, and yet in order to pillory this old man, send him to his 
grave with obloquy of an impeachment, they have disregarded 
the substantive testimony which they took themselves and ask 
you to believe a mere inference that because it was his son he 
knew it. Are you going to do it? I do not believe you are. | 
ask you to vote against every single one of these impeachment 
articles. In the name of justice I ask it. Gentlemen, this is a 
serious matter. I do not know whether the Post-Dispatch is 
sincere or not; I do not question motives; that is not for me; 
but let me say this to that great paper, in conclusion, in cun- 
sidering its attacks on this judge, that he— 


Who steals my purse steals trash; but he who filches from me my 
good name takes that which enriches not himself and makes me poor, 
indeed. 


Gentlemen, I thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. Moore}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio is recognized for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I expected to have more time, and in the limited time 
that I have I can only hope to touch upon a few propositions. 

Allusion has been made to the well-known provision in tlie 
Yonstitution that the House of Representatives “shall have 
the sole power of impeachment.” “The Senate shall have the 
sole power to try all impeachments.” It is fortunate and a 
compliment to the judiciary that the House and Senate have 
not often been called upon to exercise that power. The Con- 
stitution provides: 


The judges * * ©® shall hold their offices during good behavior. 


We are given the power to impeach them, and indeed that 
is the sole and only power; and if we have a judge that has not 
measured up to the high standards of the judiciary, the only 
method of removal we have is impeachment. 

The founding fathers kept that power near the people, and 
we are the representatives of the people, and the power to try 
impeachments is lodged in the sovereign States or in the Senate. 

Now, I think I may say that I started out with the same 
state of mind as my friend from North Carolina [Mr. Wzave8}, 
who has just spoken. As a lawyer I began the consideration 
of this case with a disposition to favor and uphold the jud ci- 
ary. The only difference between my friend from North Caro- 
lina and myself is that I arrive at a different conclusion from 
the evidence that is presented here. The gentleman from North 
Carolina has gone back to the old English law to consider what 
acts are impeachable. Since this question has been mentioned, 
I want to say it is now well recognized that indictability is 
not the true criterion for impeachability. This is admitted in 
the brief of counsel for Judge English, on page 4, in which they 
say: 


We concede that it has been finally determined by the weight of 
authority that to constitute an impeachable offense it is not necessary 
that it be an offense that is indictable at the common law or under 
some statute * *° * 
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he Constitution of the United States provides that— 


rhe President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
states shall be removed from office on impeachment for, and conviction 
¢ treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemearors. 


The Archbald case, in which Judge Archbald was impeached, 
was one of the best-considered cases ever tried in the Senate, 
and the articles there were very much in the form of the 
articles of impeachment that we have in this case. He was 
found guilty on several articles, including article 13, that 
“blanket article” of which the opposition complained. And in 
discussing that case, which I think was well considered, I want 
you to turn with me and observe what the now Chief Justice 
Taft said in speaking to the American Bar Association in 1913, 
He said: 

Under the authoritative construction by the highest court of im- 
peachment, the Senate of the United States, a high misdemeanor for 
which a judge may be removed is misconduct involving bad faith or 
wantonness or recklessness in his judicial action or in the use of his 
sydicial influence for ulterior purpose. The last impeachment and re- 
moval of a Federal judge, that of Judge Archbald, was on the ground 
that he sought sales of property from railroad companies, or their 
subsidiary corporations, which were likely to be litigants in his court, 
and indicated clearly by a series of transactions of this sort his hope 
and purpose that such companies would be moved to comply with his 
request because of his judicial position. 


Now note: 


The trial and the judgment were most useful in demonstrating to all 
Incumbents of the Federal bench that they must be careful in their 
conduct outside of court as well as in the court itself and that they 
must not use the prestige of their judicial position, directly or indi- 
rectly, to secure personal benefit. 


And then again, in the same address, Chief Justice Taft says: 


By the liberal interpretation of the term “ high misdemeanor” which 
the Senate has given it, there is now no difficulty in securing the 
removal of a judge for any reason that shows him unfit. 


Mr. Wrisly Brown, who participated in the trial of Judge 
Archbald, says: 

Ap act which is not intrinsically wrong may constitute an impeach- 
able offense solely because it is committed by a public officer. The 
official station of the offender may also, to some extent, affect the 
impeachability of his offense. For example, a judge must be held to 
more strict accountability for his conduct than should be required of 
a marshal of his court. 

None of the articles exhibited against Judge Archbald charged an 
indictable offense or even a violation of positive law. Most of the 
acts would not have been wrong if committed by a private citizen. 


Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I have not time to yield to my friend. 
I have only a minute or two. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. You can get the extra minute. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Now, referring to what my friend 
from North Carolina [Mr. Weaver] said concerning the join- 
ing of a number of charges in an article of impeachment: I 
might not find an impeachment charge against Judge English 
for a single act, but I contend that in a series of transactions 
so interwoven and intermingled with his conduct year after 
year, in his relationships with the banks, in his dealings in 
his court, in asking a railroad that was or had been a litigant 
in his court for an attorneyship for his son, in requesting the 
banks in which deposits of Government funds were placed for 
a position for his son, by making appointment of a friendly 
referee in bankruptcy who loaned money to Judge English and 
his family, by a course of tyranny and oppression whereby 
attorneys were disbarred and suspended unlawfully, by at- 
tempted intimidation of the press, by favoritism and partiality, 
by an understanding in which the bank received the Govern- 
ment funds and as a result thereof paid his son 3 per cent 
interest on the deposit of Government funds, and by unwar- 
ranted use of the process of his court and by other indefensible 
acts which time forbids mentioning—all of which taken to- 
gether show a state of mind and a course of conduct that is 
not proper, and is not conducive to the highest integrity on 
the bench. [Applause.] 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. I do 
not have the time. 

My friends, it is not a question of maintaining or upholding 
this committee. I care not for that. Neither do I think my 
friend from North Carolina ought to drag into the case the 
personality of Judge English. This question is above any per- 
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sonality or any committee ; and I hope every one of you, regard- 
less of any man’s opinion, will study the evidence, and if you 
consider all of it I think you will be driven to the inevitable 
conclusion that Judge English has net maintained the high 
standard of the courts of the country as he should have, and 
that he has commercialized the power of his position for the 
benefit of himself or his family, and for these reasons he ought 
to be impeached. 

Now, since my friend from North Carolina spent about half 
his time in referring to the law, I want to go a little more into 
the analysis of that in the Archbald case. He went back to the 
old contention after the Constitution was adopted that a mis- 
demeanor referred to an indictable offense. Why, my friends, 
the Constitution says “Crimes and misdemennors.” If it 
simply meant an indictable offense, the word “ misdemeanor” 
would be unnecessary. Ve know that crime under the Con- 
stitution would include both felonies and misdemeanors. and if 
that were the intent, why use the word “ misdemeanor ™? 

Now, as to good behavior, I contend that bad behavior within 
the meaning of the Constitution comes within the purview of 
impeachment, and if this judge is guilty of bad behavior so 
that it brings into disrepute the courts of the country, he 
thereby becomes guilty of impeachable misdemeanors within 
the meaning of the Constitution. 

The opposition use a sentimental argument and say that 
Judge English, if found guilty, will not be able to hold office 
hereafter. That is like a specious argument before a jury 
trying to dissuade the jurors from performing an unpleasant 
duty of conviction. But how is he going to be punished? ‘The 
Senate inflicts the punishment and they may or may not decree 
that he shall not be eligible to hold office hereafter. The 
Senate did not so decree in Judge Pickering’s case. 

My friends, reference has been made to the Peck ease, but 
that is not at all parallel to this case. That was for a con- 
tempt proceeding, while this is not a contempt proceeding, but 
the disbarment and suspension of these attorneys. Again, I 
say I am not considering their character or personality. That 
is not the issue. If these attorneys were guilty of any viola- 
tions of the law, or if they did not meet the standard of the 
bar, they should have been disbarred in a lawful way. I yield 
to no one in my belief in law and order. However, I maintain 
it is a dangerous doctrine, it is a strange doctrine, and it is an 
unusual doctrine that people who claim to believe in law and 
order should try to defend a judge who it is claimed maintains 
the law in a lawless way. I insist that it Is not in the interest 
of law and order in the last analysis to have tyrannical judges 
who try to enforce the law by tyrannical and unlawful 
methods. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. BOWLING, Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Illinois [Mr. Rep). [Applause. | 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr, Speaker and gentlemen, I had 
not intended to speak until later in the afternoon because I 
had sent over to my office to have a speech prepared. It has 
not arrived yet, so I am taken at a disadvantage. 

Mr. MADDEN. The gentleman is always prepared. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. But I am never at any disadvantave 
when I try to put a man on trial before a body of men sup- 
posed to be composed of great lawyers. After I had been 
through an experience with the ninety-sixth article of war I 
thought I was getting poor treatment before that Army court- 
martial, and then I come over here and find you have got a 
catch-all here known as a “bad behavior” article in the 
Constitution. I roasted the Army from one end of the country 
to the other, but I am now going out and apologize to them, 
because they may have some excuse for not complying with 
some part of the Constitution, but there is no excuse for this 
committee and this House not to comply with the Constitu- 
tion. 

Whoin are you going to get to back up the committee? Every 
one of the so-called progressives; I mean progressives from the 
fact that they were ahead of the ordinary procedure we had 
in this country of common law and common sense. 

Do you know what this is? This is not an impeachment, 
and the last speaker said it truly. This is a recall. Now, 
everybody in favor of the recall will vote to back up the 
committee, but everybody who is in favor of the Constitution 
and in favor of fair play will vote to keep this in the House 
and send it back to the committee. [Applause.] This is not 
an impeachment. You can not find a single substantial charge 
upon which any member of this committee wil! want to stand 
up and say there is a corrupt act of a judge in his official 
capacity. 
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Let us get right down to this. We are all human. I am not 
saying that Judge Mnglish is a model, and I am not saying 
that a let of the Members of Congress are model Congress- 
men cither. If a lot of you people were to be impeached for 
some of your conduct in using your influence, there would 
be a lot of vacant chairs here. [Applause.] 


Let ine tell you another thing, and it is remarkable. Judge 


Rng a great man, and he did not go back on the man who 
mide him. Is not that a wonderful record in publie life? He 
stayed fricndly with Themas because Thomas was friendly 
with him. Are you going to impeach him for that? 

Mr. KOPP. Will the geutleman yield? 

Mr. RELD of I!lineis. Certainly. 

Mr. KOPP. The important thing in this case, as it appears 
to tae, is the charge of corruption. That is the only one that 
troubles me. 

‘ir, REID of Iliinois. There is no charge here of corruption. 

Mr. KOPP. 1 mean the charge as made in the resolution. 


I remember well a time in the Lilinois legislature 
across the river, west 
was rampuont there 
could be bought. 

Vir. REID of Iinois. 
asking me a question? 

Mr. KOPP. No; | am asking the gentleman a question. I 
have heard it reported here that Judge English was a mem- 
ber of the [linois Legislature at the time of that corruption 
for which a Senator of the United States was unseated. I 
wanted to ask the gentleman if he knows whether that is 


I lived just 
that tried men’s souls, when eorruption 
and when everybody was bought who 


Is the gentleman making a speech or 


true? 
Mir. REID of Iilinots. Sure. 
Mr. KOPP. I want to know whether he at that time was 


iuvolyed in that corruption? 

Mr. REID or Dlinois. The gentleman is trying to get me 
in bad with the House by saying I was once a member of the 
Illinois Legislature. But I will have to admit I was, 

Mr. KOPP. He was a member of the legislature? 

Mr. REID of MMinois. Yes. 

Mr. KOPP. Did he at that time withstand that corruption? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. He certainly did, and he has always 
becn a model of integrity and scrupulously honest. And if you 
peopie were down there in East St. Louis and trying to con- 
duct a court you would not last 30 minutes. 

Mr. KOPP. Did he vote for the man who was illegally 
elected? 

Mr. REID of 
that. 

As T have said before, this is a hodgepedge. This is a recall. 
If it was a question of favoritism, of course, we would like to 
vote this man out of office We who are Republicans would 
like to vote him out, because we would like to appoint a Repub- 
lican judge down there, and that is a better reason than some 
of the instances named in the articles of impeachment here, 
and for that reason I should perhaps be asked to vote for 
them. [Laughter.] 

‘There is another peculiar thing involved here. If Judge 
English was corrupt, did you ever hear of a man who was 
corrupt for five or six years who had to keep borrowing money 
all the time? If he was corrupt he could put over one deal 
ynd make enough money to take care of himself for years, and 
yet he has not a cent. Is there any claim here that he used 
any of his decisions or influence for corrupt purposes? There 
is not one word of any such testimony in regard to his official 
contnet. 

This louse may be derelict in its duty. Why do you not 
raise the salaries of Federal judges and give them a good, 
living salary, and may be in that way you will help to cure 
this sitnation? The Judiciary Committee has been so pon- 
derous about that they have kept these judges at their present 
low salaries for about four years. If they show as much 
activity in regard to giving these judges an honest, living wage 
as they have in this case, may be by the time a great many of 
these men are old and decrepit. 

I think we oucht to view these things in the light of human 
naiure. Even if I ean net qualify on all the side lines, if I 
ean qualify on my record in the House I am entitled to sit in 
this Ilouse as long as my record as a Member of this House is 
complete. I may not say the right words, like Perkins and 
some of the other people here, and I may not do a let of other 
things that I ought te do, but they are not impeachable. If 
you are going to have a catchall and if a Federal judge can be 
removed because you do not like him or becanse a newspaper 
does not like him, then you are going toe be in a bad situation. 

Let me tell you another reason he is going to get the worst 
of it. IT heard one man say, “I wish Federal Judge Se-and-so 
was here to hear that,’ and I heard another one say, “ Every 


Illinois. No; of course not. He would not do 
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Federal judge ought to be impeached; they are all tyrannical” 
It is a case of mad dog. Somebody cries, “Mad dog!” anq 
everybody is going to run him out. This would be all right 
if you were members of the General Staff or members of 4 
court-martial. Then this would be a fine court; but this is 
supposed te be a body composed largely of able and intelligent 
lawyers; and before you vote impeachment [ think you ought 
to be able to say, “ Here is where you can put your finger on 
official corruption, and here is the proof.” They have not 
given you one instance of that. [Applause.] 

I heard the chairman of the committee say the other day 
thet it was a matter of bad behavior and misconduct in oifice, 
and yet they have not a single instance to cite to you where 
there has been an appeal in any of these cases from the ruling 
of the referee or of the judge. There has not been a single 
one. Has there been apy application for relief in any of 
these cases? Not one. 

I say that this whole proceeding is so flimsy I am surprised 
that anybody who claims to be a lawyer would claim they haye 
proper charges here. [Applause.] 

Somebody has said we ought to keep up the high standard of 
eonduet. Could you go before a justice of the peace and 
swear to these eharges or have a warrant issued in any case 
without substantiating the charges in some way? 

Mr. SCHAFER. Will the gentleman yield for one short 
question for information? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Very short. 

Mr. SCHAFER. The preceding speaker practically indicated 
that a judge should not aceept any money from any business 
in any manner er shape. If such is the case, should we not 
as Members of Congress look into the fact of whether or not 
members of the judiciary: are receiving annuities during the 
rest of their lives. 

Mr. REID of Iiltnois. 
just want to forget it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. YATES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. YATES. Judge Hersey gave the impression that upon 
the conrmittee arriving at East St. Louis they were barricaded 
by wonderful, grand, and most magnificent lawyers, the great- 
est lawyers in the country. 

Mr. REID of IHinois. A great point is made about this 
judge denying the right of a trial by jury in certain cases. 
I tried to get a trial by jury before some of these Federal 
judges in cases of that kind, and Judge Altschuler and other 
able judges in Illinois decided there was no right of trial by 
jury in such cases, and it was only recently that it was de- 
eided differently by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from LIllincis 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Monraeur]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, of course, no one could dis- 
cuss this ease in 20 minutes, but it is well for the House, and 
I say it with the greatest kindness, that, after listening to 
the arguments immediately preceding me, it should come to 
a sense of sobriety and responsibility. The contention just 
made that this procedure is not an impeachment but a recall 
is untenable. This case is built upon precedent after prece- 
dent as applied to impeachment procedure. Whether the House 
sustains the impeachment is another matter; but that it con- 
tains allegations that are impeachable under the Constitution 
I submit the defense counsel themselves practically concede. 
I, hewever, do not care to go into that. 

I want to discuss one phase of the law very briefly, and 
although it has been stated by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Moore], I must reaffirm it to give continuity to what I desire 
to say. 

We have passed far and beyond the perfod in the develop- 
ment of the law of impeachment that confines the charge to 
indictable offenses. If that were not true, then we should 
rewrite the Constitution; and in the clause empowering 4 
judge to hold office for good behavior, we should substitute 
the words “he shall hold office for and during the time within 
which he is not indictable for a crime.” [Applause.] 

I would I could say nothing against Judge English. I 
regret the position which he is in. I speak upon a higher, 
and I hope nobler, motive, namely, the preservation of the 
American judiciary and its retention in the confidence and 
patriotism of the American people. [Applause.] 

May I be personal for one moment. I have the standard of a 
judge that came to me in my early life. There was a mat 
who sat on the Supreme beneh of the United States for about 
30 years; he was Chief Justice of that court, the ablest jurist 
that ever sat in the judgment seat of the English-speaking 


We do not want to look into it; we 
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race. In 1829 and 1850 John Marshall left his seat on the 
Supreme Court and took a position as delegate in the constitu- 
tional convention of Virginia in 1829 or 1830. He demeaned 
himself with modesty and propriety. When the subject of the 
indiciary was broached he made a very remarkable observa- 
tion. This old gentleman, with no affectation, with no presump- 
tion, with no dramatic voice or mien, observed “ that God never 
inflicted on a sinning and erring people a worse curse than an 
ignorant, corrupt, and dependent judiciary.” [Applause.] 

So. therefore, if 1 have selected a high standard for the 
judiciary, I beg you to credit it to my education and early 
environment, and I hope a kind Provideuce will never depreciate 
this nourishing example and tradition. [Applause.] 

“Judge English guilty of no misconduct?” I shall repeat 
one or two things, but I will do it quickly, for I want to draw 
your attention to a particular aspect of this case, even if it 
brings repetition. 

| waintain that in these disbarments Judge English was 
guilty of usurpation and guilty of the misuse and abuse of 
juridical power. 

Take Karch. If Karceh was in the court with a revolver 
in his pocket, and the judge possessed information that he 
intended to assassinate him, as he testifies, what would be his 
recourse? What would be the recourse of any judge? Why, 
to command the marshal to bring the man to the bar for con- 
tempt of court. [Applause.] The minute the judge under- 
took to disbar him he forsook and conceded that he had no 
conviction that Karch had a revolver or entertained homi- 
cidal ill will, The minute he failed to exercise the powers 
of contempt he admitted his belief that Karch was not armed. 
Ile conceded that these threats had not been made against his 
life. Hle confirmed what his own commission afterwards re- 
affirmed when they asked the judge to restore Karch, when 
they said they did not believe that Karch made the threats 
against the judge or that Karch was armed. 

We can never have a great judiciary unless we have a great 
bar. 
a Federal judge in constant fear of arbitrary reproof by the 
court. [Applause.] 

I am at a loss to understand how some Members interpret 
this conduct. What is their standard for the judiciary? 
Unless we can agree on juridical standards we can not debate 
and argue the question satisfactorily. [Applause.] 

Apply the standard I have suggested. He issues summons, 
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subpena to bring seven State officials into the Federal 
court—two jurisdictions separated in law, politically, and 


constitutionally. He had no authority to issue subpeenas to 
bring these men into court to receive his despotic lecture, for 
they had violated no injunction and no law, and the judge 
does not so contend. And yet he issues this subpeena. 
Was it a subpena’ Technically, in law, it was. 


We can never have a great bar if its members approach | 


} 


| persons not 


| dump in which he was in some way interested. 








They re- | 


ceived their fees as witnesses; at least one swore that he did. | 


Did he issue subpcenas that they might testify in any case? 
No. Why did he issue them? Did he issue them to call these 
State officials in conference? If so, it was a most magnani- 
mous and gentle conference. [|Laughter.] He brought them 
into his court under a false and deceptive procedure, into his 
presence on the bench, and placed them in the jury stand, and 
then proceeded to upbraid and denounce them in a most un- 
dignified and despotic manner. The point I want to impress 
is not what he said, not his oaths, but what I believe to be the 
controlling consideration in his conduct, namely, that he knew 
when he issued those subpeenas for witnesses that he issued 
official falsehoods, for he did not desire them as witnesses. But 
I lay that aside and plant my foot on a rock that can be 
shaken by no man that knows law or loves justice. He issued 
the subpeenas in plain, bald, unmistakable usurpation of juridi- 
cal power. [Applause.] He had no more right to summon 
those men for the purpose he exercised than he had to sum- 
mon a prosecuting attorney from Canada or Great Britain or 
Mexico. I would risk my reputation before any reputable 
body of lawyers that ever sat on a bench that he had no 
authority, under such circumstances and for such purposes, to 
issue any subpeena. 

We are asked whether he has shown any corruption? I do 
not take corruption to mean essentially a felony or a mis- 
demeanor. I take my stand beside the gentleman from Ohio 
(Mr. Moore] in saying that you must construe the word “ mis- 
demeanor” and the word “misbehavior” as complementary, 
each supporting the other. In my judgment, and for the pur- 
pose of this case, misdemeanor and misbehavior are synonymous. 
Assume that the judge has been guilty of misbehavior. How 
can you get rid of him if you do not get rid of him by this 
procedure? Impeachment is not designed as such to humiliate, 
disgrace, or punish a judge. Impeachment is designed for the 
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great purpose of preserving the Government f: 
from within. [Applause.] 
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The learned argument made by my colleague from North 
Carolina [Mr. Weaver] of analogy between American and 
British impeachment is unavailing. In the England of 1787 


you could impeach a citizen as well as an officer. In the early 
days of this country we found no constitutional authority for 
this practice. We further determined by precedents, if you 
may value them, that you could not apply impeachments te 
in office. Therefore, when you come to the Areh- 
bald case—which my friend, with his usual clearness, did not 
differentiate—-we find that Judge Archbald was acquitted of 
the charges he mentioned in receiving favors from railroads be- 
cause when he did so he was a district judge. The Senate 
evidently concluded that it had no authority to go into that, 
and only one vote was recorded in favor of conviction on those 
articles. He was impeached for what? For a semi- 
graft in receiving for himself and friends profits out of a coal 
It was not an 
indictable offense. It might not be even a wrong act on the 
part of a private individual; but what you and I as private 
individuals can do a judge can net do upon the bench of this 
Nation. [Applause.] A man who takes that office must take 
the veil. He must go day by day unshed and with clean hands. 


sort of 


What did Judge English do? He went to the Union Trust 
Co. and said to Ackerman, “I want my boy in your place. . You 


have been looking for me and I have been locking for you,” 
They beat about the bush a while. But I will quote the lan- 
guage: 

lle said to Ackerman, so Ackerman testifies: 


Ed, I want my boy to have a job in your bank. You have been after 


him a long while and you have been after me. Now, have you get a 
position there for him? 

-That shows that he is watching out for vacancies In the 
bank. 


I want him to have a remunerative job, not to start at the bottom. 
I want him in a position where he can develop into an executive and 
learn something about that part of the banking. 


Then Ackerman goes on: 


So I told the judge I would see about it and report back; and while 
I was there at this time the judge said, “ Now, we could not expect to 
put that boy ahead of somebody and have him draw the salary 
that he thinks he ought to have and what I would like for him to 
have; but there are bankruptcy accounts and things of that kind. We 
can increase those deposits, aud in that way things would be wholly 
satisfactory both ways.’ 


else 


, 


Good heavens! Do you gentlemen think that these people 
were little children playing with dolls? [Laughter.] If that is 
not corruption, then we sin against light itself when we read 
the evidence. [Applause.] That was a distinct assurance by 
the judge, “if you put my boy in the place I will increase the 
denosits of the bank out of the funds under the control of my 
court.” Tecan not give the exact words of the judge afterwards 
in testimony—and I want to be fair to him—because I can not 
find the page of the record, but he afterwards said to Acker- 
man, “ Now, what we have gone over, understand, has nothing 
to do with the employment of the boy.” What does that mean? 
If it means anything it means this: “ Understand, Ackerman, 
that what we have done we have not done: you understand 
that?” [Laughter.] Mere “ paper and pack thread”! People 
who do wrong in this day and time have advanced in the educa- 
tional and intellectual operations of the method. 

Judge English did something else. He changed the rules of 
bankruptcy, and he knew it. One of those rules was to propor- 
tion the cost of each case irrespective of the value of the estate 
in that case. He built up this tremendous “ bankruptcy ring.” 
There were estates that paid something and estates that did 
not pay. He would take from those that got something and 
give it in fees to those that paid nothing. 

Mr..-ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. In a moment. My point is this, that 
those who lost by this process of apportionment something out 
of their estates lost by reason of this apportionment in fees to 
those who received nothing, and I maintain that that is not an 
honest thing to do, that is not judicial, and it is not an ineor- 
rupt transaction. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Let me call attention to the fact that the 
One hundred and eleventh Federal Reporter, on page 512, in 
the case of In re Pierce, held that that was proper. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. They may have held it was proper. I do 
not say they did not. 1 suspect that Judge English held it was 
proper also, 
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Mr. ARNOLD. Then shall we impeach the judge who ren- 
dered that opinion for that reason? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. If that were the only single instance 
against Judge Nnglish, I would say no; but that is a bad piece 
of business, and when you add that to other acts likewise un- 
supportable, you establish a course of conduct that leads neec- 
essarily to impeachment. 

I do not see why if I go into court and realize something 
on a bankrupt estate that my remuneration should be ent 
dowu in order to give fees to estates which realize nothing. 
{[Applause.| One other thing establishing type and ‘empera- 
ment—TI! dislike to use the word—— 

The SPEAKER. The t.me of the gentleman his expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Iowa [Mr. Borges]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BOLES, Mer Spenker and gentlemen of the House, I 
only have 30 minutes to review a case that ought to consume 
1) hours, and I can not yield to anyone, so you will kindly 
allow me to use these 30 minutes to the best advantage. I 
have prepared as brief si address as I thought the importance 
of the occasion required: but having been cut to 30 minutes, I 
shell read from the mauanscript but very little. In order prop- 
erly to review this record one could easily consume a full day’s 
time and at the end of the day could not have concluded his 
address. Thirty-cight vears in the courtroom has afforded me 
some - opportunity to observe the methods in vogue connected 
with legal procedure and of the actions and behavior of judges. 
As chairman of the finvestigating committee, it fell to my lot 
to look after the preliminary arrangements preceding the date 
set for the first hearing, to collect the names and addresses of 
Witthesses, to report them to the Sergeant at Arms that they 
might be subpoenaed, and to inform myself as best I could as 
to the competency, relevancy, and materiality of the testimony 
they would furnish under oath, There were other details that 
to the mind of the lawyer there will remain no doubt as to the 
difficulty encountered when seeking to. develop the testimony 
intended to be used to establish charges laid against a Federal 
judee. It is well understood that the average person dislikes 
to take the witness stand in any sort of a case. A large per- 
centage of the adults, well-meaning people, will find many 
Ways of escape. We always meet with handicaps, and we en- 
countered them in this ease. I never heard of Judge English 
until just prior to the commencement of these proceedings. I 
could not, therefore, have entertained any prejudice against 
him. Ilowever, I did wonder somewhat at his silence during 
the weeks that the newspapers were criticizing him. I be- 
lieved then, and I believe now, it was the duty of the judge to 
himself and to the public to have cited the authors of these 
papers, the authors of these reports, if he were innocent, into 
ihe courtroom before the second setting of the sun after they 
appeared. [Applause.] 

All this is of the past. We are confronted with a serious duty, 
not a happy prospect. We ought not te allow prejudice to enter 
in; neither should we permit friendship, political influences, lob- 
byists, if any have appeared, or self-interest to stand in the way. 

Now, gentlemen, I said I did not have sufficient time to pro- 
ceed according to my original intention, wherein I intended in 
making my statement to make it upon the quoted testimony of 
this record. This, gentlemen, is not merely an Lllinois day. 
‘v’he judges of this country to-day, all over the United States, 
their ears are open and their attention is centered in this 
Ilouse. The lawyers of standing and integrity are looking for 
the verdict ef this House. Do not forget, gentlemen, the lan- 
suage of the Constitution of this country—its meaning and its 
npplication, Without that Constitution we would have no Goy- 
ernment; and if we are not willing to uphold it, our Govern- 
ment will net last long. The term of office of a Federal judge, 
while it is called a life tenure in office, his appointment is 
qualified by the constitutional exeeption “ @uring good behav- 
ier.’ Behavior is either good or bad. What sort of behavior 
did the framers of this Constitution expect would be required, 
not only in their day but fer all time? The behavior that befits 
x judge upon the bench. The behavior of the man in whose 
hands the power over your life, your liberty, and your prop- 
erty is placed; the behavior of a man who is supposed te do 
exact justice, who holds before him every moment in his activi- 
ties as judge a picture of the Goddess of Justice, blindfolded, 
and holding in her hand the seales of justice, tested by truth, by 
honor, and by fairness. [Applause.] Such are his duties, 
clothed with power beyond any other individual or any. other 
mean in any rank in life. So it is that good behavior, that the 
men framing the Constitution had in mind, is applicable to a 
judge and net to a man in a logging camp. When a judge 
holds up his hand and takes the oath, and thereby becomes a 
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judge in fact, he must shed himself of many things that 
another man may do without criticism. Tyranny is one of the 
worst characteristics blemishing human kind, inexcusable in the 
man upon the bench or the man walking with ordinary peopie 
along life’s pathway. What has tyranny done to humanity 
since the dawn of civilization? Poor humanity bas been fighting 
against it ever since, 1 was going to say, since light was brought 
out of darkness. , 

I heard it whispered around here by some that they did not 
eare anything about these lawyers. I have had considerable 
to do with members of the legal profession. I have met men 
of all characters and all kinds. Yet as a class, men who are 
tempted, perhaps, more than any other class of men, lawyers 
have carried themselves, as a general rule, with uprightness 
and honor. [Applause.] When a man studies and fits himself 
for the legal profession he has thereby gained a property in- 
terest which that same Constitution says aud the decisions of 
the courts hold can not be taken away without due process of 
law. “Due process of law,” what a protection that is to 
people of a civilized country! [Applause.] I say, when a 
man becomes fitted for the legal profession he has acquired a 
property interest of such substantial value as that when Judge 
English ruthlessly and cruelly, aye, in the most barbarous 
fashion, drives that lawyer from the court room, disbars him, 
he is just as guilty as though he had touched a match to the 
storeroom of a grocer; aye, as though he had stolen the rags 
of the picker that goes up and down the alleys of the cities. 
Such a property right then can only be legally taken away 
after notice, hearing, and specifications established, by due 
precess of law, under the authority of the Constitution. [Ap- 
jianse,] 

Judge English knew that, if he knew anything. He knew 
that, because when he saw that Mr. Karch was going to 
appeal his case and thus expose him, he began to change front, 
and he brought two newspaper men before him who had 
printed something in connection with his action and threatened 
them with imprisonment, because he did not want the news 
to go out to the public that he had ruthlessly debarred an 
attorney. Tyranny? Ah, his remark, gentlemen, in the pres- 
ence of the jury, that he would send any juror to jail that did 
not do as he told him—the harm that came from that did not 
cease at the ears of those jurymen who heard it. 

What would be the effect, do you imagine, upon men all over 
that district when they heard that the judge upon the Federal 
bench, a man who is usually looked up to as highest end 
good, holds that opinion? Hew would they feel? Would they 
feel like independent citizens under their oaths bound to try 
a case according to the testimony when they might thereafter 
be called into his court? I tell you, gentlemen, there are so 
many things about the conduct of this man that it is hard to 
discuss it with patience. And then, gentlemen, after he had 
been confronted with this wrong, after waiting months and 
having destroyed this lawyer's business, what does he do? 
He writes upon the docket “ Restored.” But he did not restore 
him in his heart; he did not restore him in his mind; he did 
not restore him in fact, because he prohibited him thereafter 
from appearing in his court. 

I say that when he wrote the record that he reinstated 
Karch he knew that he wrote one of the most venomous lies 
that a man ever put a pen to. [Applause.] He did not expect 
that he described the truth; and yet men will stand up here 
and treat this lightly. 

I do not care, for the purposes of this case, whether Karch 
was of the highest type or not. Judge English’s conduct 
toward him was unlawful, cruel, and savage. I observed 
Karch for many days during that hearing. He is a likable 
man; he is a good attorney. Let us see how long he was in 
the legislature. Let us take up the history of the man for a 
moment. 

Karch was born in St. Clair County, Ill, on March 17, 1875, 
and has been practicing law since his admission to the bar in 
October, 1898, at Belleville and Hast St. Louis. He was three 
times a member of the Illinois Legislature, from 1905-1907, 
from 1911-1913, and from 1913-1915. If he had been the 
rascal that some of these gentlemen have charged, who have 
stood upon their feet before you during the last three days 
apologizing for Judge English, he would not have gone back 
to the legislature for three successive terms. Karch was three 
times a member of the county board of appraisers. He was 
United States attorney for the eastern district of Illinois 
from April, 1914, to July, 1918 Then, what did he do? I 
believe he was a mighty good man as men go, Republican or 
Democrat. Of course he went out of office with the Demo- 
cratic Party at that time. Then he went to practicing law. He 
was out of the pale of general practice. Going back into the 








general practice in his home town, where it appears, gentle- 
men, that many criminals abound, it was natural for him to 
pick up a new practice there as he did. Well, many so-called 
“orpiminal lawyers” defend men accused of committing crimes ; 
they are not so well thought of by some people, yet Some of 
the best men I ever knew, some of the best lawyers, have been 
ready to defend men charged as criminals. A part of the 
iawyer’s obligation is that he will defend the poor man—if 
necessary without compensation, and many a lawyer has done it. 

Now, I will not dwell upon Mr. Webb, excepting to say that 
Judge English himself gives him a certificate of character ; yet 
he disbarred Webb, without notice or hearing, wholly unlawful. 
I am surprised that gentlemen standing here giving testimony 
of their own, that does not appear in the record; testimony 
vilifving the character of their fellow man upon hearsay, in 
this sacred place, where we are protected to a very great extent 
for what we say. So I say, it is more cowardly in this spot 
than it would be on the public streets, where the man that you 
traduce might have a chance to get at you. If I ever feel like 
kicking a man, I shall never try to get even with him by kicking 
his dog. I will not kick him when his face is turned the other 
way. I will not traduce his good name behind his back, espe- 
cially when rumor is my only authority. 

There are one or two points to which I must call attention. 
The gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Weaver] is a very 
sympathetic attorney. if I ever commit an offense and I think 
that nothing but a sympathetic appeal will reach the jury, and 
if his fee is not too large, I shall employ him. [Applause.] 
And he will earn his fee because he ean not get away from that 
sort of an argument, It has been stated that the impeachment 
of Judge English will ruin him, but that is not what we are 
looking at to-day. We are not here for revenge, but we are 
here to perform a simple duty. There was not a man who took 
the floor in behalf of Judge English who did not apologize for 
him. When so many men come forward and say they can not 
indorse his attitude, when they are seeking to defend him, is 
not your suspicion aroused? Do you need much more to con- 
vince your minds? I do not believe you do, Nor am I much 
concerned about where you will land. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hawiey). The time of 
the gentleman from Iowa has expired. 

Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker, I do net suppose I shall be per- 
mitted to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not answer 
that. The gentleman will have to prefer his request. 

Mr. BOIES. Then, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman asks unani- 
mous consent that he may extend his own remarks in the 
tecorD. Is there objection? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman was present yesterday when I suggested 
that gentlemen ought not to extend their remarks preceding 
the roll call on the impeachment. Only one gentleman has 
asked the privilege, and I was forced to object to it, so that 
up to date all of the speeches which have been made during the 
last two days except one are in the Recorp without extension. 
The object is to have the Recorp, preceding the vote, show 
exactly what transpired and what was said. 

= BOIES. What I would say will be founded on the 
record. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Would the objection of the gen- 
tleman be met if a statement appeared in the speech showing 
the particular part which was extended? It occurs to me 
that if such a statement were made it would then clearly 
appear what was said and what was extended. 

; Mr. os Pra of Ohio. Will the gentleman from Iowa yield 
o me 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. I just want to make this observation, 
that in the Archbald case everybody was given the privilege 
Seca their remarks; those who spoke and those who 
id not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The idea is to show, preceding the vote, 
just what has been said. This is a highly important case and 
students of this question in the future will go to the Recorp to 
see just what transpired. So I hope the gentleman will with- 
draw his request. 

Mr. BOIES. I will not withdraw it, and the gentleman may 
put his objection in the Recorp. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, for the reason 
stated by the gentleman from Iowa, I object. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have this suggestion to 
make, that it might be satisfactory to have the speech appear 
following the vote. That right was accorded yesterday in the 
case the gentleman cites, and that might be satisfactory here. 
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Mr. RAMSEYER. That is perfectly satisfactory. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp follow- 
ing the vote on the resolution. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yicld 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan {Mr. MicueNer]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
we have been listening to this debate for several days and we 
have reached a stage in that debate where, it scems to me, 
there is little left to be said. Every scintilla of evidence intro- 
duced has been discussed on either side and 1 dare say thut 
the Members of this body who have given conscientious study 
to this matter are now prepared to vote. However, I feel that 
it is my duty to suy to you that as a member of this sub- 
committee I went to St. Louis. I have heard every scintilia 
of evidence introduced in this case. I have sat for hours 
listening to the testimony. I have looked into the face of every 
witness. I have studied, if you please, those witnesses on the 
witness stand and I believe that it is my duty as a member of 
the subcommittee to come to you and to tell you what I think 
the truth is. 

I believe I am not in any way divulging any confidence 
when I say that the members of the full committee knew in 
the beginning that I did not favor taking action in this case. 
And why? When these charges were presented to this House 
and supported, apparently, only by the allegations of a news- 
paper, my respect and reverence for and allegianve to the 
courts and the judiciary of the land made me hesitate, and 
I took the position that this body should not permit any great 
and powerful metropolitan newspaper to come here and set 
in motion the impeachment machinery of this body, but that 
some Member of this body should come upon this floor and 
upon his responsibility as a Member impeach this judge. I 
was overruled and I went to St. Louis in that attitude. In 
other words, 1 required more evidence than the assertions of a 
newspaper. And those who have read the record will find 
that that was my attitude from the beginning to the end. 

I did not go to St. Louis as a prosecutor. I went out there 
under the solemn commission of this House, if you please, as 
one member of a fact-finding commission, It was my judg- 
ment that it was our duty—yes, our sacred duty, if you 
please—to find all the facts and to bring those facts back to 
you, together with our recommendation, [Applause.] We 
have brought back all the facts so far as I was able to get 
them. 

I stood up so straight that I leaned backward, but as I 
heard the testimony, as I saw this whole thing, and as I knew 
it as it was, I began to feel that the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
was acting from proper motives, and was entitled to com- 
mendation and not censure. 1 began to feel that here was 
a judge who had no right to sit longer as a judge, if the men 
and women of this country were to retain the respect for and 
the confidence which they should and must have in the judi- 
dary if our system of government is to continue. If our 
courts are ever destroyed, it will be because those courts 
have ceased to function as independent agencies of unques- 
tioned integrity, worthy of and commanding the confidence of 
the people. 

A study of the record, with a knowledge of the witnesses 
giving the testimony, their appearance on the stand, and know- 
ing their personal interests in the matter, irresistibly forced 
me to the conclusion that Judge English should not hold that 
position longer and should be impeached. I challenge anyone 
to say that his conduct has been such as contemplated by the 
Constitution. The framers of that sacred document provided 
for the impeachment of the President, Vice President, and all 
civil officers upon conviction of treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors. They specifically provided, how- 
ever, that judges “shall hold their offices during good be- 
havior.” By your vote to-day you are to say whether or not, 
in your judgment, Judge Wnglish’s behavior as a Federal 
judge is good behavior. Good behavior is the antithesis of 
misbehavior, and when you recall the Karch and Webb dis- 
barments, Judge English’s connection with banks, his manipu- 
lation of bankruptey funds in these banks, the fact that he 
used his high office to purchase employment for his son in banks, 
his favoritism and tyranny while on the bench, his part in ad- 
ministration of bankruptcy matters in his court, his designations 
of Thomas for numerous receiverships, his conduct toward the 
State’s attorney and sheriffs, and the many other charges con- 
tained in the record, I can not believe that you are going by 


your vote to place your approval on the conduct of George W. 


English, the Federal judge. 
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The Karch and Webb matters have been repeatedly com- 
mented upon, and do not forget that these gentlemen were mem- 
bers in good standing at the bar, each having an extensive law 
practice, and that each was ruined and humiliated by the 
unwarranted usurpation of authority and reprehensible action 
of this respondent. There are those here who have spoken of 
Judue English’s family, but they have forgotten the families 
of Mr. Karch and Mr. Webb. We are not to be controlled in 
this case by prejudice or sympathy. The honor, the right- 
eousness, the standards of our conrts are all dependent upon 
the honesty and the integrity of the judiciary. 

VYho is there here who does blush for shame when we recall 
those vile epithets, those unspeakable words, that language too 
loathsome to stain the pages of our CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and 
te be read by decent people. I refer to the language used by 
Judge English in open court, from the bench, when lecturing 
the State’s attorneys and sheriffs. Within the last few years 
this body by a majority vote in the House voted to expel from 
this body—to impeach, so to speak—one of our Members simply 
because he printed in his extension of remarks in the Recorp 
quotations from others, in which quotations were used some 
of the same language used by this Federal judge; the Member, 
however, only printed the first letters of the words. It was 
necessary, in order that those who lad not read the record 
might know just what this language was, for the gentleman 
from Arkansas |Mr. TILLMAN] to quote those words to you in 
this discussion. So awful was the language that our distin- 
guished Speaker, with the unanimous approval of the House, 
directed that the language should be stricken from the Recorp 
and not placed in print. Yet there are those who have stood 
before you and said and argued that this body should counte- 
nance such action on the part of Judge English. How long 
would the Speaker in that chair hold that exalted position if 
he was to utter one syllable of that language from that chair? 
The very thought is repulsive. He could not use one single 
bit of that language. Maybe it is not serious out in Hast 
St. Louis, but, thank God, East St. Louis is still a” part of 
the Union. If that part of the Union is so depraved, if their 
standard is such they are willing to accept that conduct on the 
part of a judge, as our friend, the gentleman from Illinois 
|Mr. HoLtapay] tells us, then I say that it is time the Congress 
should take some action. I do not mean to reflect upon our 
friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Hortapay]. He is a 
splendid man. He says he speaks for the people of that dis- 
trict, but listen! Where does he live? He lives away across 
the State of Illinois at Danville, on the Indiana border—almost 
as far away as I do. He comes here and speaks for East St. 
Louis. I have net heard the gentleman from Illinois [Doctor 
Irwin] who represents the St. Louis district, I bave not heard 
the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Dentson], I have not heard 
some of the other men who live in the immediate vicinity, and 
I shall be interested to see how they vote. 

Here is another friend, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Arnotp]. Mr. Arnovp testified well for his friends down at Cen- 
tralia. The committee was in Centralia. We know about your 
Centralia bank. We know that is your district—a splendid 
district splendidly represented in this body, and in a way we 
do not blame you for saying what you did. Those bankers 
are your friends; they want court deposits. Then there is 
our good friend, Governor Yares. Why, Governor YATES rep- 
resents the whole State. God bless him. He has a heavy 
burden on his shoulders, but there are a lot of folks out there 
who do net feel just as our friend, Governor YaTrEs, does about 
this matter. He lives at Springfield. 

1 intended to say something in reference to these bank trans- 
actions, and in the little time left me I am perhaps going to 
repeat some of the things that have been said in reference to 
the banks. 

There were five banks that were designated as depositories ; 
in three of them Judge English held stock, and in two of them 
he was a member of the board of directors. We are told that 
there is nothing wrong about that. I am not going into the 
details further than to say that it is a fundamental principle 
and an established part of American jurisprudence that a man 
holding a fiduciary relation as a trustee, or a court, or a State 
officer, can not profit by reason of the funds intrusted to him. 
Was Judge English profiting in any way? The fact that he 
was, to the extent of his stock, is admitted. Our friend, the 
gentleman from Illinois, says that down at Coulterville in one 
of these banks Judge English owned 21 shares out of the 250 
shares of stock in the bank and, as Governor MONTAGUE has 
said, this is a matter of principle. [Applause.] If a man can 
profit on Government funds on 21 shares, he can profit on 
2,100 shares. If he can profit in one bank, he can profit in 
another. The brother-in-law of Judge English was also the 
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cashier in this bank. He designated this little bank away ont 

in the country, because he is a stockholder, and where his 

brother-in-law is cashier, and the bankruptcy funds are soy 
there. 

Do not lose sight of the fact that all of the witnesses eo). 
cerning these bank transactions were friendly to Judge Englix)). 
In most of them bankruptcy funds are still on deposit. Tho 

| withdrawal of these funds would ruin at least one of these 
banks, and the testimony given by these bankers can only be 
properly construed in the light of these conditions. Much has 

been said here about the Drovers National Bank of East x; 
Louis. My friend, the gentleman from North Carolina [\\y. 
WEAVER], says there is no way here of connecting Judge bye. 
| lish with this transaction. 

I differ with the gentlemen and refer you to the record. 
| Judge Thomas entered into a contract with the Drovers Na- 
| tional Bank whereby he agreed to purchase a certain portion 
| of the stock of the bank. A part of the written contract wa, 

that Farris English was to be employed as cashier. Judes 
| Thomas further agreed that bankruptcy deposits in the bank 
| were to be increased, that Farris English and Judge Englis} 
were to become stockholders in the bank. Judge English com 
municated this information to Judge Thomas in September, | 
think, just before he left for the Danville term of court. Jude 
English tells us that this took place and insists that he told 
Thomas that he did not want to enter into the arrangement 
and would have nothing to do with it. After Judge Englis) 
returned from Danville Judge Thomas told him that he had 
| entered into the contract with the Drovers National Bank, anid 
listen, Farris English was employed in the bank as cashier, 
| beginning work almost immediately. 
| Judge English went to the bank, signed the receipt book for 
10 shares of stock issued in his name, but claims that he in. 
dorsed the stock in blank and left it at the bank where Farris 
|; was employed. The bankruptcy deposits began to increase. 
| There was $20,000 in the bank when Judge English signed for 
| his stock, and these deposits rapidly grew to approximately 
| $100,000, and Mr. Schlafly says that the funds in the Union 
| Trust Co. began to decrease when Judge English became as- 
| sociated with the Drovers National Bank. Admitting that 
Judge English did tell Thomas that he would have nothing to 
| do with this transaction, the fact remains that the contraci 
| was carried out and that English by overt acts ratified the’ 
contract. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman point to a place in the 
record that shows that Judge English had any knowledge of 
the purchase of stock in the Drovers National Bank before it 
| was called to his attention? 
| Mr. MICHENER. There is nothing in the record other than 
| that Thomas told English that he was going to do that thing. 
English says that Thomas did tell him, and says that he told 
| Thomas not to do it. But the fact is that Thomas did do it, 
| and when English came back he ratified the very thing that he 
| Says he told Thomas not to do, and every particular of the 

contract was carried out. . 

Mr. ARNOLD. Did Thomas tell English that he was going 
to do it before it was done? 

Mr. MICHENER. He told English before the contract was 
made, before Inglish went to Danville, and there is no question 
about it. This ratification took place and the judge also be- 
came a depositor. 

Farris English had trouble with the Drovers Bank and left 
its employment. Edward Ackerman, an old acquaintance of 
Judge English, was solicitor for the Union Trust Co, of East 
St. Louis. After the Englishes and Thomas took stock in the 
Drovers National Bank, the bankruptcy funds went to that 
bank and not to the Union Trust Co., and it was Ackerman’s 
task to get additional deposits for the bank, and naturally the 
bankruptcy funds were most attractive. Ackerman had been at 
Centralia. He knew from experience that the bankruptcy funds 
went to the bank in which English was interested, and at tlie 
invitation of Judge English Ackerman visited him in chambers, 
and it was in this conference that Judge English said to Acker- 
man that he wanted the boy associated with the Union Trust 
Co.; that he appreciated that the boy could not be put ahead of 
somebody else and draw the salary that the boy might want; 
but, said the judge: 


There are bankruptcy accounts and things of that kind. We can 
increase those deposits, and in this way things would be wholly satis- 
factory both ways. 


Judge English heard Ackerman make this statement to the 
committee, and later the judge himself, in reference to this 
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provision, said that Ackerman was more interested in the 
deposits in the bank than in the employment of Farris, and in 
‘he judge’s own language he said to Ackerman: 

Well, Ed., I have told you that I expected to make your bank the 
one depository in East 8t. Louis, and if your deposits do not tnerease 


thereby I will be badly deceived; but do not understand that you are 
iting my boy with this proposition. 
What could be clearer than the understanding between 


Ackerman and English that if the boy was employed the bank- 
ruptey funds would be increased, and that “other things of 
that kind” would be taken care of by the judge. There is no 
difference in the testimony of these two witnesses other than 
that the judge added the saving clause. Ed. Ackerman was 
telling the truth and Judge English knew it, and just so sure 
as Ed. Ackerman was telling the truth, then there was a bar- 
eosin and sale made that day between Ackerman and Judge 
English, in pursuance of which Farris English went to work in 
the Union Trust Co. The bankruptcy funds were then $70,000 
aud within 60 days after Farris commenced work the increases 
becan and grew to $130,000. That part of the contract at least 
was fulfilled. 

Farris was not satisfied with the wages he was receiving. 
Increases were limited. Finally when the Hmit had been 
reached Farris threatened to leave the bank and associate with 
some other bank. The officers stated that it was clearly under- 
stood, although no words to that effect were spoken, that the 
barnkruptey funds would follow Farris from the bank as they 
bad followed Farris to the bank in accordance with Judge 
Eneglish’s agreement. They did not want to lese these deposits. 

Judge English and Mr. Hemker had several conferences in 
the bank, and finally the officers of the bank agreed with Far- 
ris to pay him 3 per cept interest on all bankruptcy funds. 
This contract was carried out and Farris received approxi- 
mately $300 a month interest money. He drew $2,700 from 
the bank from this seurce before severing his connection. His 
salary and interest allowance amounted to $5,100, more salary 
paid any employee of the bank excepting the president and 
the viee president. Farris English was not worth this money. 
The bank was not paying interest on bankruptcy funds to 
anyone entitled to that interest, but was paying tribute to 
Farris, the sen of Judge English, in order to retain bank- 
ruptey funds. Farris received this interest from April 1, 1924, 
to December 31, 1924. 

Judge English insists that he had no knowledge that Farris 
was receiving this interest and 1 know of no proof in the case 
stating squarely that Judge English had such knowledge, but 
the facts and circumstances are clear and convincing. Judge 
English was in the bank almost daily, and I am convinced 
from the proof that the interest paid to Farris by the bank 
comes Within the description “and ether things of that kind” 
in the contract made with Mr. Ackerman. 

Now, Judge English with able counsel sat at the table and 
heard every word of the testimony, and after all the evidence 
had been placed in the record of which the committee had 
knowledge, Judge English took the stand and told his story. 

te it remembered that there was daily transcript of the 
evidence and that before Judge English took the stand he had 
typewritten transcripts of every word of the evidence produced 
against him, and he proceeded categorically to answer every 
witness and every statement. I submit that a shrewd lawyer 
furnished with printed copy of the evidence against him ‘in 
advanee can always make some plausible explanation of all 
charges. Of course Judge English would not admit anything 
that would make him liable, and those opposing this impeach- 
ment base their conclusions entirely upen the testimony of 
Judge English. That is positive and decisive. While the testi- 
mony against the judge must be secured largely from those 
friendly with the judge, if not under actual and existing 
obligations to him, it is the straw that tells which way the 
wind blows, and it seems to me that when all the circumstances 
in connection with these bankruptcy transactions are considered 
in their relation one te the other that there is no escaping the 
conclusion that Judge English is guilty as charged im the 
articles of impeachment. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I will. 

Mr. SINNOTT. Assuming that there was an understanding, 


would not that be a violation of section 132 ef the Penal Code, 
which is this: 


Whoever being a judge of the United States shall? accept any promise 
with the intent of being influenced thereby in any matter pending be- 
fore him shall be guilty and be fined $20,000, 
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I have omitted the intervening parts of the statute: but 
why does not that make Judge English guilty of a violatien of 
this statute and of an indictable offense? 

Mr. MICHENER. I thank the gentleman for his econtribu- 
tion. I am frank to say that I have not connected the statute 
with this matter. If the statute is as read by the gentleman 
from Oregon, possibly Judge English might be guilty of an in- 
dictable offense, a thing which is not necessary in order that 
we may vote for impeachment here. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Is it not fair to assume that 
if Mr. Thomas had been called he would have been just us cate- 
gorical in his denials of anything relating to him? 

Mr. MICHENER. There is not any doubt in my mind but 
that is probably cerrect. I should like to diseuss the reasons 
why Themas did not take the stand, but my time has expired. 
One can say but little in so short a time. Weigh well this evi- 
dence and vote as your conscience dictates and you will have 
done your duty. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has expired. 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 30 minutes to the 


gentleman from Massachusetts | Mr. Srosres]}. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, any- 
one who heard the characterization this morning by the gentle- 
man from Virginia |Mr. Monraeve]| of the essential qualitica- 
tions of a Judge on the bench, can have no dovbt in his own 
mind of the standard up to which a judge must live who is 
appointed on the Federal or any other bench, and that it must 
be of the very highest; that any conduct on the part of a judge 
which in its very nature constitutes an impropriety, which in 
its very nature constitutes a lack of a sense of the fitness of 
things that goes with a position of that kind, is in and of 
itself misbehavior, and as such is subject to impeachment. In 
studying this case in respect to what eonduct may be subject 
to impeachment, I think perhaps the best definition I have 
seen is that given by Hon. John W. Davis in his address 
before the Senate in the Archbald case—-something whieh my 
friends on the Democratie side of the House may perhaps be 
interested in knowing—when he said that in the last analysis, 
when eonsidering the conduct of a judge, and deciding whether 
or not he is subject to impeachment, the question simply is as 
to whether or not the judge is fit to hold the office to which 
he is appointed. In other words, in deciding this question 
the things that you gentlemen have to satisfy yourselves about, 
according to your own conscience, is as to whether or not, in 
view of the evidence, George W. English is fit to hold the 
office of judge of the United States district. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the 
yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. No; I can not yield in my limited time. IF am 
going to discuss only one aspect of this case, and that is the 
question of the relations of Judge Thomas and Judge English, 
and the charge that Judge English has proven himself wifit 
becnuse of his faveritism to Judge Thomas. 

You all know, if you have read the testimony, that Judge 
Thomas was Judge Eneglish’s most intimate friend. We do not 
quarrel about that. You all knew, of course, that as soon as 
Judge English was appointed on the bench he turned around 
and appointed Judge Thomas his receiver in bankruptcy. We 
do not quarrel about that. That was a perfectly proper thing 
for him to do. He had a right to give his friend a position 
of that kind, but when he went further and used his high 
judicial position to benefit and exploit bis friend, Judge 
Thomas, at the expense of all other lawyers at the bar and 
gave Judge Thomas the benefit of preferments at the bar that 
no other lawyer could get at his hands, then I say to you he 
was guilty of improper conduet and showed himself unfit to 
sit on the Federal bench. We find that at the time Judge 
Thomas resigned in January, 1925, when this investigation was 
at its height, he was holding five reeeiverships in addition to 
his refereeship in bankruptey, and also acting as attorney 
for two other receivers. Those of you who are lawyers can 
appreciate what that means. Receiverships are not frequent 
eases in the Federal courts or in the ordinary class of busi- 
ness. A receivership is in the nature of a plum, those of us 
who have had them at any time realize. They are few anid 
far between in the case of the ordinary practitioner. Yet 
Judge Thomas at the time he resigned in January, 1925, was 
holding five receiverships in the United States court at Bast 
St. Louis, and was attorney for two other receivers, and was 
receiving as financial conmensation for his services $2,850 a 
month, or $34,200 a year. That does not include what he was 
getting out of this refereeship in bankruptcy. Judge English 
was a pretty good friend to do that for Judge Thomas, was he 


gentleman 
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not? I do not know what experience you gentlemen who are 
lawyers have had in practicing law, but I know that if any 
judge gave me positions while [ was a practicing lawyer, from 
which I was getting the munificent sum of $34,200 a year, I 
would think he was a pretty good friend of mine, and that he 
was pretty nearly making use of his office for my individual 
benefit to the detriment of some other lawyers practicing law 
at that time. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. After I finish my statement. Gentlemen of 
ihe minority are going to say, “ Oh, but Judge English did not 
make all of these appointments.” Judge English, to be sure, 
wppointed Judge Thomas receiver in the Southern Gem Coal 
case, but Judge Lindley appointed him receiver in the Chicago 
lucl Co. cases, and in some of the other cases the lawyers 
came to Judge English and said that they wanted him to ap- 
point Judge Thomas to a particular position, and, therefore, it 
is claimed that it was in consequence of the request of the 
attorneys that Judge English appointed him. That is true. 
There is no doubt about thet. It is true that Judge Lindley 
appointed Judge Thomas to one of these receiverships and 
in some of the others, not -all, the lawyers came to Judge 
English and requested Judge Thomas be appointed. Why? 
If one reads the minority report and simply that, one has not 
gone beneath the surface and has not gotten at the real facts 
of the case. Why was this done? Because every lawyer who 
was practicing at the bar of that court knew that if he wanted 
to curry favor with Judge English, if he wanted to be succes- 
ful in his litigation, there was one man only to whom he could 
*o and be sure of his position, and that that man was Judge 
Thomas. Judge Thomas—it is in the record—was retained in 
a patent case before Judge English. He knew nothing about 
patent law. We all know that patent law is a specialty in 
itscif. He knew nothing about it and could be of absolutely 
no assistance to the court in the decision of the case. Yet the 
lawyers in that patent case brought Judge Thomas into the 
court room and he sat down in the court room before Judge 
Knglish all the way through the case and he drew $10,000 for 
it. Why? Is there any doubt in your mind why he was thus 
employed? Because he was the king’s fayorite. He was the 
man to have on your side if you wanted to win your case. 
Ten thousand dollars for sitting in a case doing nothing, just 
so as to have the benefit of his name on that side of the case. 

Do you wonder that lawyers under those circumstances 
went to Judge English and said, “Appoint Judge Thomas re- 
ceiver in this case; appoint Judge Thomas attorney for the 
receiver in that case’? Do you wonder they were doing that 
when they realized that Judge Thomas, he above all others, 
was the man to represent them if they wanted to be successful 
in their cases? 

Mr. HICKEY. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. Let me proceed just a little further along 
that line. What was the situation of Judge Thomas? Why 
should he be singled out above all other men in this district 
of East St. Louis to receive these munificent sums of money? 
Was it because of his prominence as an attorney? Oh, no, my 
friends. Read the record and understand the situation out 
there. Judge Thomas was a man in ordinary practice at the 
time Judge English went on the bench, just as were the other 
lawyers. He jumps right into an income from the bankruptcy 
court and thousands and thousands of dollars from his re- 
ceiverships ; so he becomes an outstanding figure, not by reason 
of any inherent ability in himself but because he was made 
what he was by a man who used his office for an improper 
purpose, thereby putting him immediately above all other men 
in that court in financial remuneration in the practice of law 
at the expense of the other lawyers of that community. Now, 
my friends, there is just another aspect of this case in that 
connection. Judge Thomas became under obligation to Judge 
Pneglish. Of course, he had made him a present, handed out 
these sums of money to him; and what did Judge Thomas do 
to pay his friend for what had been done? We can not go 
into it to-day and show yo that, of course, Thomas was divid- 
ing up that money with Judge English. Of course, those things 
do not come eut, If there was any such thing as that occurred 
or was going on, we can not prove it. Evidence is in control 
of the parties to the case. But we do know this, and it is per- 
fectly clear—that at any time the children of Judge English 
wanted any money they went to Judge Thomas and got it. 
That is in the evidence in this case. 

Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, STOBBS. If I say anything contrary to the facts—— 

Mr. BOWLING. I will yield a minute out of my time. 
not a fact the testimony taken here, upon which the gentleman 
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is basing that declaration, was not made any part of 
article in this impeachment? 
















yes or no? 


it is in the record. 


English, when he wanted to buy a new automobile and he di, 
not have—you may say he did not have the money; he may 
have had it—but we find in the evidence that when he turned 
in his old automobile there was an amount of $1,435 due 
this machine on the swap in; and that the garage man testifie 
in this case he went to Judge Thomas and got that sum of 
$1,435. Now, if there is nothing else in this case than that, you 
have a judge who is appointing his friend to receiverships and 
have that same judge accepting from the hands of that friend 
for whom he has made possible these munificent remuper- 
ations, accepting at the hands of that friend the sum of $1,425 
at least; I say that is an improper thing for the judge to a. 
under those circumstances. 
come in and say, ‘* Oh, there was a note given—a note given to 
this man.” 
investigation got under way, a note given in pencil with credits, 
$1,485; not a single item in cash, not a single bit of that note 
in ink, so you could trace whether or not credits on the note 
were made at different times, and every single one in pencil, 
and there were credits like this: Board, $400; books, $150; and 
things of that sort, which you can not trace. 


*| judge wanted at the expense of anybody else that was the case. 


Is it 
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any 
Mr. STOBBS. It is in the record. 
Mr. BOWLING. Will the gentleman answer my question 
Mr. STOBBS. It was not made a subject of an article, jy; 


Mr. BOWLING. But not in these articles of impeachment. 
Mr. STOBBS. It is in the record. We find this, that Jude 


on 


But my friend from Alabama may 


There was a note given—a note given when this 


Now, do you believe as men of judgment, do you believe for 
one minute that Judge English paid Judge Thomas that note 
in board or in books, or in anything of that sort? Do you 
believe any such transaction as that took place? If it did not 
take place, why should they try to cover it? If it was a legiti- 
mate transaction, why try to cover it. There is only one rea- 
son, one explanation, my friends, because of the consciousness 
of guilt made them feel that there was something in that trans- 
action that must be covered, and they went to the trouble and 
expense of covering up a thing of that kind. I must hurry 
along about this receivership proposition. Now, do not forget 
about the receivership of the St. Louis Traction Co. 

Do not forget the two men going to Judge English and ask- 
ing for the appointment of a receiver and being appointed, 
and then the next day Judge English sending for them and 
saying, “I have changed my mind. You gentlemen do not 
live in the district. I want some one living in the district.” 
One of these men had an office in Hast St. Louis and went 
home only once a week at the week end. After the judge 
had made the appointment he called these two men back and 
says, “I will not confirm this appointment unless some one else 
is also appointed to represent me as special counsel and you 
agree that I appoint some one else for that purpose.” The 
lawyers came back and said, “ Whom do you want?” Judge 
English said, “ Judge Thomas.” Now, what else could they 
do? They went to Judge Thomas; they took the hint. They 
came back and said, “ Very well.” And Judge Thomas was 
appointed and served as attorney for the receivers, and out 
of that one case alone Judge Thomas drew $43,200. 

I will say to you if there ever was a receivership case where 
there was an instance of the appointment of a man that the 


That was a hold-up pure and simple, to unload Judge Thomas 
into the case so that he could get something out of it. As I 
say, he drew out of that case alone $43,200. In the face of that 
do you say that this man has not been using the court for the 
benefit of his friends and making it possible for his friends to 
get their reward at the expense of the court? 

Now, I must hurry along, but I want to speak about the Skye 
ease, and then I will close. This Skye case amuses me very 
much, in view of ali the talk that we have heard in this dis- 
cussion about the judge being a judge devoted to law and order 
and in view of all the gossip we have been hearing going around 
about this judge being a fearless judge, standing out manfully 
and insisting on the enforcement of the law and the enforce- 
ment of the Volstead Act and things of that sort. 

What were the facts about the Skye case? He was running 
a drug store in East St. Louis. He was convicted in Judze 
English’s court of possessing and selling intoxicating liquor and 
was fined $500 and sentenced to four months in jail. He ap- 
pealed. In this case he was represented by a man of the name 
of Karch. Skye did not want to serve four months in jail. He 
knew whom to go to, just as these attorneys in the patent case 
knew where to go to, and so he fired Karch and goes to Thomas, 
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and Thomas agrees for $2,500 to get that man off, to prevent 
th t man from going to jail. 

Gentlemen, I do not know what your experiences are, those 
¢ you who are lawyers; but as for myself, $2,500 in my part 


whut? 
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; the man was to get off. 
¢ the country is a fairly good fee in a liquor case. For | 
; To keep a man from going to jail. How did he do | 


it Ile withdraws his appeal, so that the whole stage is | 


set 





in some affidavits before the judge—affidavits of doctors— 
ving that this man could not stand an imprisonment 
sentence. e s 
You gentlemen, of course, know how you can get affidavits 
and affidavits, and especially such of you gentlemen as are 
physicians. I do not want to impugn your motives [laugh- 
ter], but we all know that almost anybody can get a certifi- 
cate from a doctor, even One stating, for example, that it would 
be unwise for a Member here to sit in this House on account 
of the bad air, or something like that. { Laughter. } of 
course, it is injurious for anybody to go to jall and suffer 
continement. These doctors, it should be said, were honest 
enough. They were paid to say that this man might hurt 


his health by confinement in prison. They got those affidavits. | 


This man, remember, was a druggist; and after this man 
had got the aflidavits Thomas came before the court and 
moved to have the sentence stayed. Well, it was temporarily 
staved, and it drifted along. You know it is a great thing 
in a criminal court to let a case grow cold, and the longer 
it grows cold the less interest people take in it. This case 
grew cold, and this temporary stay went on for months and 

onths, 

» then all at once Thomas said to Skye, “ You go to the court 
room on a particular day and this case will be straightened 
out.” So Skye comes to Thomas's office, and Thomas is not 
there; but he goes with a young man named Frizzell to the 
court room and sits there. Skye testifies to this. He does not 
know what is going on. While he is there the clerk says to 
the district attorney, Mr. Walcoti—and this is Mr. Wal- 
cott’s testimony—the clerk says, “ How about this Skye case?” 
Walcott says, “I do not know anything about it.” Then Judge 
English asked, “ Are these physicians reputable? Have you 
any recommendation to make?” The district attorney said, 
“] know nothing about this case.” 

Well, that man never served his four months’ sentence, 
and he is walking the streets of St. Louis to-day. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. And Thomas got $2,500? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes; Thomas got $2,500, The man paid him 
his $2,500. 

Now, when I heard the gentleman from North Carolina 
(Mr. Weaver] talking about the Webb case and criticizing 
Webb in that case and holding up the picture of Judge English 
acting the part of a ~ighteous and just judge, and his heroic 
bearing in the enforcement of the liquor law, knowing the 
facts in the Skye case, my friends, it made my blood boil to 
have this man pictured to you as a righteous and just judge. 

Just one other thing in reference to this case. This is a 
very interesting aspect of the case and I want you gentlemen 
to bear this in mind. Take-the Skye case over again. The 
district attorney did not know the case was coming up that day. 
That is rather unusual, but still that might happen. However, 
my friends, Thomas knew the case was coming that day; he 
knew two or three days ahead that it was coming up, and he 
had written Skye to be there and Skye was there. Then you 
have the judge vacating the sentence in the case and prevent- 
ing this man from going to jail. He walks the streets of St. 
Louis to-day and is as well a man as he ever was in his life. 
That man escaped a prison sentence without a single thing 
being done by the judge to investigate the other side of the 
picture. I can not concelye—and I have been a district at- 
torney—of a judge taking the affidavits of physicians under 
those circumstances without turning to the district attorney 
and saying, “ Will you investigate these facts? Will you go 
out and see whether or not other physicians will make the 
same recommendation in reference to this man? Have this 
man examined and see whether or not he is fit or whether he 
ought not to go to jail.” But there was not one word or 
suggestion of that sort from Judge English. And when the 
district attorney said he knew nothing about this case the 
judge still insisted on the man being disposed of. But Thomas 
knew. Thomas knew, my friends, the case was coming up that 
day, but Thomas does not appear on the scene of action; 
Thomas does not even come to argue his motion to free his 
man in that case, to get that man off. 

My heavens, if I knew there was a $2,500 fee at the end 
of my going down to court and presenting a motion in court 
to get a man off, do you suppose I would take the chance of 
that motion being allowed or disallowed in my absence? It 


for Judge English’s court, and then he proceeds to bring | 
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is absurd, and no lawyer would ever think of doing a thing 
like that. But Thomas never went to the court. And why did 
he not go to court? Because it was all fixed beforehand that 
He never had to lift a finger; he 
hever had to go there to say one word in open court in behalf 
of his motion or in favor of these affidavits, beeause the stage 
was all set. But he told his man to go around by himself. 
The stage was all set, the trap was sprung, and this man 
walked away a free man. 

Why, my friends, talk about improper conduct; talk about 
misconduct and talk about the high standard of conduct on 
the part of the judiciary. To use an expression that is so 
often used, this Skye case smells to heaven of wrong, improper 
conduct, and collusion between the judge and the man inter- 
ested in getting what he can out of the case. 

I wish to say to you in closing, if you vote against impeach- 
ment in this case—having in mind that I have discussed only 
one aspect of this case, although I wish I could discuss the 
whole case, so far as that is concerned—you are putting your 
stamp of approval before the people of this country on a 
course of conduct that is highly improper and you will be 
saying to the members of our Federal judiciary, “Go out; 
benefit your friends; exploit your office for the benefit of your 
friends; use all of your personal influence as a judge on the 
bench to help your friends and members of your family, and 
things of that sort, as long as you are not guilty of any actual 
indictable crime.” Is that the type of judge you want on the 
bench? Is that the stamp of approval you want to put on the 
conduct of the judiciary? Or do you, like my friend from 
Virginia [Mr. Montacve], favor the ideals of John Marshall 
and men like Story, Chase, White, and those men whose 
careers have stood out in the history of our judiciary as 
beacon lights? [Applause.] A standard to come up to, a 
standard to live up to. 

We owe it to ourselves to be true to our consclences; we owe 
it to ourselves to be true to our obligations and to our oath of 
office; we owe it to ourselves to be true to the best that is 
within ourselves and see to it that a man like George W. 
English is not allowed to stain the judicial ermine and remain 
a member of the Federal judiciary of the United States. 
[Applause. ] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
from Massachusetts has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuarpta]. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, surely no one can say that 
Judge George English, whom this resolution seeks to impeach, 
has not had his day in this House. Under our system and the 
constitutional requirements every safeguard and protection sur- 
rounds a judge and protects him in his tenure of office. Every 
judge sitting on the Federal bench is safe, as the proceedings 
in this case indicate, in the consideration of charges which 
may be brought against him. No litigant, no American citizen 
is safe in the protection of constitutional rights of life, liberty, 
and property if a man of the type of Judge English is permitted 
to remain on the bench. . 

Perhaps it might be better if Federal judges could be re- 
moved from office for incompetency, unfitness, and misconduct 
without the necessity of impeachment proceedings and a trial 
before a court of impeachment. Had any police magistrate or 
judge appointed by a governor or mayor with power of re- 
moval committed but part of the acts committed by Judge 
Mnglish or displayed the utter lack of judicial temperament 
and demeanor and general unfitness, he would have been sum- 
marily removed from office, and such action would doubtlessly 
have received the undivided support of the entire community. 

No one who has spoken in defense of this judge has ventured 
the statement that he is fit, competent, or an ideal person to 
be a Federal judge. What are we to do with a man of this 
kind? Not only is there the danger, if we fail to impeach 
this man, that he will continue his arrogant, tyrannical, and 
eorrupt conduct on the bench, but by our action we condone 
such conduct, we approve of the usurpation of power committed 
by him, and establish a precedent which may result in unde- 
sirable conditions in every judicial district in the United States. 

This case does not come suddenly and unexpectedly before 
us. For several months it has been under the investigation, 
study, and consideration of the Committee on the Judiciary of 
the House. Witnesses have been examined, testimony taken, 
records inspected, Judge English heard, and after due delibera- 
tion our committee brings in a resolution containing five articles 
of impeachment and charging 28 separate and distinct overt 
acts justifying the placing of this man on trial. Members of 


The time of the gentleman 


the House must not overlook the fact that under the procedure 
we have not the witnesses before us. The committee had that 
opportunity. 


Nineteen of the 23 members of that committee 
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have reached the conclusion that this man should be 1m- 
peached and tried. They have presented testimony contained 
in nearly a thousand pages. It is our duty to carefully read 
that testimony and on that testimony to decide whether or 
not a prima facie case has been made out. That is all that 
is reqoaired in this body, and if we decide that it has, it is 
our solemn duty to vote to sustain the resolution and to send 
this man to the Senate for trial. 

Mr. Speaker, there is really nothing to be added to the splendid 
and able presentation just made by the gentleman from Mas- 
rachusetts (Mr. Sropes|. I simply want to say that the same 
tactics so graphically deseribed by the gentleman, of allowing 
criminals to escape punishment by reason of doctors’ certifi- 
cates, were followed by this same judge in New York City in 
allowing a war profiteer, who committed larceny from the 
Government during the war and who pleaded guilty to larceny 
of $1,000,000, to escape a jail sentence. They waited three 
years for a favorable judge to come to New York. When Judge 
English came to New York they presented him with doctors’ 
certificates and he allowed this man, who had pleaded guilty 
to the larceny of $1,000,000, to escape with a fine of $10,000. I 
called this matter to the attention of the House on May 31, 1924. 

Now, gentlemen, if you simply take the facts as conceded by 
gentiemen in opposition to the resolution you have sufficient 
upon which to send this case to the Senate for trial. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Horapay] painted a picture 
of protection of life and hiw and order. He read to you a state- 
ment made by the judge to the elected officials of three coun- 
ties, a statement which was prepared long after the original 
utterances were made to these men. I challenge anyone on 
this floor to read the statement prepared by Judge English and 
see whether you can find one solitary sentence to justify a 
Vederal judge in compelling these elected officials of the State 
and counties to attend his court. It can not be suecessfully 
disputed that these elected officials of the counties were brought 
into court under duress of subpena. It ean not be disputed 
that there was no matter pending before the judge to justify 
their being subpcenaed into his court. He brought them there 
to harass them. He usurped the powers of a Federal judge 
in getting them there under a mandate of his court. He had no 
jurisdiction over the matters that he undertook to lecture 
them on. There is nothing in that statement which refers to 
a mandate of the court or to anything pending in the court 
before Judge English. Judge English was breaking a strike. 
Judge English was a strike breaker. He wanted to break the 
strike in the railway shops, the same railway to which he 
goes to obtain a position for his son as genera] counsel. The 
“law and order” seems to have been predicated on getting a 
good job for his son. 

The gentleman from Indiana made this remarkable state- 
ment: and, gentlemen, in quoting the gentleman from Indiana 
{Mr. Hickey] I am not reading from the printed CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorn, I am reading from the original stenographic notes of 
the gentleman's statement. The gentleman said this: 

But he— 

Judge English— 

did say he would give a jury trial to all who asked for it unless it was 
some sleek walking delegate who came along. 

Mr. LaGuarpia. Will the gentleman kindly repeat that? 

Mr. Hickey. He said he would grant jury trial to all whe applied 
for it unless, possibly, some sleek walking delegate who could appeal 
his case to the people and then the matter might be tried out. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. And when he was a candi- 
date for the appointment, was he not very happy to get 
the letters of Samuel Gompers and other walking delegates 
in order to get the positien? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And what a lemon he turned out to be 
for labor. [Laughter and applause.] 

Gentlemen, Judge English’s only purpose in getting these 
State officials was to break the strike. 

The gentleman from South Carolina, who made a splendid 
statement in defense, says you must separate these crimes and 
these acts and you can not hold him on any one of them. Of 
course not. It is his whole attitude. If a man goes out and 
rents an office you can not hold him for that. If he hires an 
engraver 

Mr. DOMINICK. If the gentleman will permit, I just want 
te correct the gentleman’s statement. The gentleman from 
South Carolina did not speak in defense. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Thank you. I meant to refer to the 
gentleman from North Carolina. 

If a man goes out and rents a room, there is nothing wrong 
in that. If he employs an engraver, there is nothing wrong 




























































fn that. If he pays an engraver and gives him a $10 note as a 
sample, there is nothing wrong in that; but if that encraye, 
makes counterfeit notes there is something wreng, and if ¢).«; 
man’s son goes out and utters those notes, ef course you can 
hold that man and it is not necessary to show that he yg) 
actual knowledge of the counterfeit note being uttered, [ Ap. 
plause. ] 

Now, gentlemen, the statement upon which the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Horapay] relies—and, mark you, I repeat 
it was prepared nearly a year after by Judge English him. 
self, carefully revised, the profane language and intemperate 
statements deleted, all the rough stuff taken out—is in ity jr 
sufficient to impeach this judge. He had no authority to 
police those counties. That is not the function of a Federal 
judge. He was even not sufficientiy clever in his anxiety to help 
the railroad break a strike to predicate his statement on 4 
mandate of his own court. 

No one was charged with disobeying an injunction of his 
eourt. Oh, it was pleaded here that a murder had been com- 
mitted; but gentlemen, Federal courts have no jurisdiction 
over murders committed in a State. There is no eharge that 
a murder was committed on a military reservation or Federal] 
territory. The argument that he was seeking to maintain law 
and order falls of its own weight. There is no evidence that 
the situation had gotten beyond the control of the eounty or 
State officials. The governor of the State was not called upon 
by local officials to send assistanee. There is not a single iota 
of evidence to sustain the contention of Judge Engtish’s defend- 
ers that he was justified in calling these local officials before 
him and in literally reading a riot act to them. In my mind, gen- 
tlemen, article 1 of the impeachment is so serious that we dare 
not by our vote indicate that the House is indifferent to the 
usurpation of power to this extent by any Federal judge. Oh, 
gentlemen, remember if Federal judges are given such power 
it may happen in your districts some day. If anyone owing 
to his antagonism to union labor may approve of such conduct 
remember that a Federal judge may take such liberties in a 
labor case to-day and if you countenance it the day Is not dis- 
tant when he will usurp the power of his court and assume 
jurisdiction over other local matters. Let him get away with 
this and you may see Federal judges interfering with State 
and local elections and with matters entirely and purely under 
the jurisdiction of the sovereign States. 

Now, to go back a moment to the admission or concession 
made by the gentleman from Indiana, which I read from the 
stenographie report of his remarks and which will not be found 
in the printed record, I am sorry to say, since when is a walk- 
ing delegate of a union not entitled to all the rights, privileges, 
and protection of any other American citizen? Judge English 
stated that he would grant a jury trial unless it was to “a 
sleek walking delegate.” It is not denied that he made that 
statement. A judge who is so prejudiced and so brazen as to 
state that he would deprive a man of a trial by jury because 
of his calling or oceupation is unfit to sit in judgment of his 
fellow citizens. 

Now, then, a great deal has been said that this man had no 
knowledge of his son getting hiterest on bankruptcy estates. 
Weil, if he had no knowledge he was the only human being in 
that part of the country who did not know abont it. I knew 
about it several months before the impeachment proceedings 
were commenced. I was looking up this man’s record right 
after IT made my remarks on the floor of this House on May 
31, 1924, concerning his conduct in the Joyee case in New York 
City. I had information that eommissions were being paid 
by these banks to the English family. 

I state right now that had not the gentleman from Mis 
souri [Mr. Hawes] introduced the resolution I would have 
done so. Now, under the law to establish a conspiracy it is 
not necessary that all of the conspirators agree in concert and 
that all of the acts take place in the presence of all of the con- 
spirators and that they act jointly. Once the conspiracy is 
hatched it is not necessary that knowledge of the consumma- 
tion of the overt act be brought home to all of the conspirators. 
We have a perfect case here against Judge English. First, wit- 
ness Ackerman testifies, and his testimony stands unimpeached. 
that he had a conversation with Judge English concerning the 
employment of the judge’s son Farris. A casual conversation 
on the street followed by a conference in the judge’s office. 
Mr. Ackerman’s testimony commences on page 305 of the hear 
ing. Judge English said: 


Ed, I want my boy to have a job in your bank— 
And he continues— 


I want him im a position where he can develop into an executive and 
learn something about that part of the banking. 
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Then after Ackerman who was a solicitor of the bank stated 
that he would take the matter up with the bank officials, the 

ice said: 

vow. we could not expect to put that boy ahead of somebody else 
ive him draw the salary that he thinks he ought to have and 
| would like for him to have— 


Get that gentlemen, what he, the judge, would like to have 


him get— 


Continued the judge, to the representative of the bank— 


there are bankruptcy accounts and things of that kind. We can in- 
ease those deposits, and in that way things would be wholly satis- 
factory both ways. 


Thereafter Ackerman in pursuance to the arrangement or | 


the suggestion of this conversation took the matter up with the 
banking officials. 1 need not detail all of Ackerman’s testimony 
with the officials of the trust company, you are familiar with 
those details, and they are all related by Ackerman in the 
hearing. 

The judge’s son was employed. He got a very good job 
considering his age and experience. Then what happened? 
The young man asked for more money. As the gentleman 
from Ullinois {Mr. ARNoLp] stated, he insisted and insisted. 
Finally he was put on a commission basis, his earnings jumped 
s300 a month and immediately the deposits in the bank in- 
creased in exact accordance with the judge's arrangement. 
There you have a perfect case. The judge using his power as 
a judge to put funds in a certain bank in consideration of a 
good position and higher salary for his son. In one breath the 
gentleman from Illinois eloquently tells you that the father 
had a natural solicitude for his son and in the next breath 
says that the father Knew nothing about the boy getting an 
increased salary. I say that it makes no difference. The in- 
crease was brought about by the judge in an arrangement 
with Ackerman and the bank officials and the arrangement 
being carried out, the judge diverting funds from other banks 
to this particular bank carried out his part of the arrange- 
ment, the conspiracy is complete. This, too, connects Thomas 
with the judge and shows the close relation existing between 
them and their arrangement to use these funds in such man- 
ner as to bring a direct profit to them or members of their 
families. This act in itself is sufficient to sustain the article 
of impeachment in which it is recited. 

There can be no doubt that there is sufficient evidence to 
spell out a case under the law as established. Why, gentle- 
men, men have been convicted of serious offenses on less testi- 
mony. Men have forfeited their lives on a similar state of 
facts. Take a leading case in my State, People against Becker. 
Lieutenant Becker was a_ police officer. One Rosenthal had 
threatened to testify against him for taking graft. Becker 
told a man substantially that Rosenthal ought to be done up. 
lie said nothing more, he did nothing more. This man goes 
out, hires four gunmen several days later and one night Ros- 
enthal is shot. Becker did not know it. First he heard of 
it was when it was all over. What happened? Becker was 
indicted for murder in the first degree and convicted. And 
the Court of Appeals of the State of New York affirmed the 
conviction and Becker forfeited his life. He started the ma- 
chinery in motion. He conspired with the man, whose name 
I just do not remember now, who went out and got the gun- 
men. It was not necessary for Becker to be present at the 
time. And, gentlemen, that was a case of capital punishment. 
And here once the judge made the arrangement with Acker- 
man and the boy was employed and received an increase in 
silary and deposits followed, why you have a stronger case 
than that which sent Becker to the chair. 

Then we have the highly improper conduct of the judge in 
permitting this man Themas, his own appointee as referee of 
his own court, appearing as counsel in bankruptcy cases. <A 
feeble attempt is made to justify this conduct by stating that 
the cases in which Thomas acted as counsel were not in the 
sume district. The law specifically forbids a referee from act- 
ing in these cases. There is good reason for this prohibition. 
Anyone having any experience in bankruptcy cases or the 
slightest knowledge of the bankruptey law can readily see that 
a referee having to pass judicially on questions in a case before 
him may well, and it happens often, have to pass on claims or 
rights coming from other districts. A bankrupt may easily by 
collusion or perhaps as a natural result cause the bankruptcy 
of a creditor in another jurisdiction. Now, suppose the referee 
in one jurisdiction acts as counsel for another bankrupt in 
another jurisdiction, and between the two bankrupts there is 
conflict of interest or collusion, he could not fairly and honestly 
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sit in his capacity as referee in the case before him. Therefore 
the law wisely provides for such cases and prohibits referees 
from acting in any capacity in any bankruptcy case except in 
his official capacity. Judge English knew it, permitted it, and 
the practice continued to the disgust of the bar and bench in 
that part of the country. In the Hawkins Mortgage Co. bank- 
ruptcy this man Thomas appeared as counsel before the Hon. 
Judge A. B. Anderson, and this is what Judge Anderson re- 
marked from the bench: 


There have been some very strange proceedings here in my absence, 
On the face of it, it looks nasty. 


Even after this incident Thomas and Judge English continued 
keeping all bankruptcy matters under their own control. Noth- 
ing embarrassed them. They cared nothing for the criticism of 
other judges. They ignored the dissatisfaction of the bar. 
Judge English believed that with his arrogance and arbitrary 
attitude toward lawyers he and Thomas could continue to get 
away with it indefinitely. 

Why, gentlemen, repeatedly has the suggestion been made 
that no litigant or claimant lost anything by the English 
Thomas combine. I maintain that there was a distinct loss 
to every claimant in every case of bankruptcy that went to 
Judge English’s court and through the English-Thomas clear- 
ing house. Of course, lawyers had to submit to Thomas being 
appointed receiver or to Thomas's hand-picked receivers. What 
else could they do? Judge English sat almost exclusively in 
Kast St. Louis. The bar was at this man’s mercy. If they 
submitted, gentlemen, they submitted under the most cruel 
duress. The fancy salaries paid to Thomas, the commissions, 
the cost of this elaborate office established by Thomas with 
three or four of Judge [Ec:nglish’s family in it, all came out 
of bankruptcy estates. And this excessive cost was a distinct 
and direct loss to the creditors. Perhaps the bankrupts lost 
nothing. In fact, under this friendly arrangement which 
existed no doubt the bankrupts profited. But receivers and 
referees are appointed to look after the interest of the credi- 
itors and not of the bankrupts. The details of the traction 
company’s receivership and others have been so thoroughly 
discussed that I need not take any time now. I simply want 
to say that on these matters the opposition glosses over and 
tells us what a kind-hearted father the judge is. In the 
Southern Gem case and the Southern Gem Coal Corporation 
matter Thomas was forced on all sides by Judge English. It 
is attempted to say that he was selected finally and accepted 
by the company. Why, Mr. Jesse Dimond, who testified before 
the committee, tells you how willingly he was accepted. 

After having Thomas removed as receiver they are sent to 
Judge English’s court and there they did not have a chance. 
They could not even argue or protest. It amounted to take 
Thomas and shut up or get out. And Thomas goes to Mr. 
Jesse Dimond, who is seeking to protect the interests of his 
stockholders, and although he hardly knew the man, had never 
seen him prior to the company getting into court, says, “ Jesse, 
I'll make you love me.” He was willing to do business with 
anybody, as long as he could make money. And all of this 
through the misuse of Judge English putting him into the 
position where he could do so. The gentleman from Illinois 
{Mr. Retp] has on numerous occasions interjected the remark 
“ No litigant or person lost anything.” I would like to take a 
poll of the stockholders of the Gem Coal Corporation and the 
Southern Gem Co., and you would soon find out if anyone 
lost anything through the Thomas-English combination. In 
this case in one transaction alone the creditors and, of course, 
the stockholders lost $14,000. Forty thousand tons of coal 
were sold right in Mr. Thomas's office for 50 cents a ton, and 
without the buyer ever seeing the coal or doing a thing was 
shipped by the receivers on the direction of the supposed 
buyer, who got 85 cents a ton. Mr. Thomas in this case re- 
ceived offers for several carloads of scrap iron at $14 a ton 
and sold the iron to his friends for $8.50 a ton. For this 
splendid management of the company's affairs he was paid a 
thousand dollars a month. Somebody lost money but it was 
not “I'lk make you love me” Thomas. 

Gentlemen, yote down this resolution and you will do more 
to destroy the people’s confidence in the Federal courts through- 
out the country than Judge English has done in his district. By 
failing to impeach this judge on all five articles Congress 
countenances and condones and approves of the usurpation, 
misconduct, the tyranny, and the corruption of which this man 
is charged. From the moment I heard of this man’s vicious 
conduct in the Joyce case in New York City in 1924, I tell you 
frankly, I doubted his honesty. I worked on the case for 
several months before it came to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary and I am not only convinced that Judge English should 
be impeached, I am confident that he will be convicted, Not 
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by the wildest stretch of the imagination or the most sym- 
pathetic expansion of the heart can Judge English’s acts and 
conduct as contained in the testimony before the committee be 
reconciled with innocence and fitness for the bench. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speuker, I have only one other speaker 
on this side. I understood from my friend the gentleman 
from Alabama there was only one speaker on that side. As I 
have the closing, I would ask the gentleinan now to proceed. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, the speech of the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuagp1a] is an ilustration of what 
we who are of the minority have been forced to meet during 
the whole of this discussion. We had the idea that when we 
came before the House of Representatives to consider these 
articles of impeachment they were founded upon the printed 
testimony. The majority say in their report they return this as | 
the evidence in the case; but comes a gentleman at the heel 
of this discussion and proposes to bring in something which | 
he says happened in New York which he wants you to consider 
and infer therefrom corruption on the part of Judge English in 
order to intflnence you to a vote of conviction on these articles 
of impeachment and concerning which there is not one word 
of evidence in the record. The same thing applies to a state- 
ment that the gentleman from Massachusetts made here, in 
which he declared that Mr. Thomas, the attorney for Skye, sent 
word to Skye to go over to court, that his case was going to 
be called up. There is no such testimony in this record. 

The same thing applies to declarations made here by other 
gentlemen who have argued the matter. The gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Hersey} and the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Borges] 
made reference to another matter. They say with regard to 
Munie and O'Neal that Judge English sent out for them and 
brought them before him, when the testimony of the two men 
themselves shows that they went into his office of their own 
free will and accord and began the conversation about which 
they testified. 

Mr. DOMINICK. 

Mr. BOWLING. Not at this point. 

Gentlemen, this is the situation in which we have found 
ourselves all along, pressed to the wall in an attempt to meet 
what we consider to be arguinents founded upon things not 
mentioned in the record, and quotations alleged to be in the 
record which we think are not there. 

There was another gentleman who got up here and debated 
before this House and stated to you that it is in this record 
of evidence here that money Was divided between English and 
Thomas in Thomas's office. That is true. It is in the record, 
and it was testified to by a withess who was before this com- 
mittee. But what did the Committee on the Judiciary think 
concerning that particular witness? Certainly, not enough to 
found one line of charges upon her testimeny. The whole 
thing was abandoned, I apprehend, because the Judiciary Com- 
mittee did not believe what that witness testified. And I want 
to read you just a word or two of the opinion of one of the 
gentlemen who looked upon that witness and heard the testi- 
mony she gave: 





Will the gentleman yield right there? 


Mr. Micrrener. I will state my position very frankly on the matter. 
I think that technically you are right, so far as the law is concerned, 
but if there ever was a witness who impressed me, I am frank to 
state—and I say it advisediy—as hostile, unfair, and as not desiring 
to tell what she knows about the matter, it is this witness, 


Yet, after all of the argument is in, except the argument of 
the chairman of the Judiciary Committee in favor of this im- 
peachment, along comes our good friend from Massachusetts 
and founds an argument upon that testimony that is so de- 
nounced by a member of the subcommittee who heard it, and 
upon which, as I have already said, not a line of these articles of 
impeachment has been founded. So it has been all the way 
through here. We have been having such statements injected 
into this case and we have attempted to meet as best we can, 
upon short notice or upon no notice at all, matters that we think 
are wholly foreign to the issue in the case. 

Mr. HERSEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. No; I ean not yield. The gentleman had 
an hour and a half yesterday, and I have only an hour and 
20 minutes. 

Mr. HERSEY. 
times. 

Mr. BOWLING. Gentlemen, I now want to read you a little 
law. I want to read you from a case from the State of New 
York (2d New. York Supplement, 39), an impeachment case 
in which the court trying that impeachment laid this dewn as 
a statement of the law applicable to impeachments: 


Mistakes honestly made, even arising from ignorance as to what the 
proper steps may be in the course of a judicial proceeding, either civil 


I yielded to the gentleman a number of 
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| assume authority when he did not have it, unless these wroye- 


Finally upon the weakness of the whole thing from besin- 


Apnrin |} 


or criminal, although they, the said mistakes, may, under certain ¢), 
eumstances, furnish grounds for judicial action against the civil otfivorg 
who made them, can never, in the absence of affirmative prooy of a 
corrupt motive or design prompting them, be made use of to effect the 
removal of a judicial officer. 

Another rule is so well settled as not to admit of much contro 
and that is that public officers are not Hable even in a civil acti 
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for 
judicial acts, however erroneous, unless they are shown to hay: acted 
wilfully or corruptly. 


Of course we all understand that judicial acts are not subject 
to impeachment because they are to be considered in courts oe 
appeal. That is what courts of appeal are for, to correct judi. 
cial mistakes, to correct official errors, and to set the record 
straight. There would be no necessity for them if you Propose 
to set up a court of impeachment and try a judge every time jo 
made a mistake. Although a judge may go outside of jj. 
authority, although he may do a wrong thing, although he may 
do a wrong under the color of his office, although he jay 


ful acts flow from a corrupt purpose, from improper motives, 
they are not subject of impeachment. 

Therefore I say it is fair for you, as I understand the law 
applicable to these facts, to give to Judge English the benesit of 
whatever may arise from the application of that simple prin- 
ciple to the facts in this case. 

I know that the evidence is voluminous. I know that with 
all the multitudinous duties that you gentlemen have it is 
impossible to digest and properly correlate all of this testi- 
mony. You have to take somebody else’s word for much of it, 
I realize from the very nature of things that it is impossible to 
escape that, and yet it is your duty to know this testimony. 
When it comes to a question of voting in so solemn a proceed- 
ing as impeachment of a Federal judge you as jurors possing 
upon that thing certainly should know what the testimony is. 
In the absence of having an opportunity to read and digest 
yourself, you have to take the word of another. 

Mr. TOLLEY. The gentleman said there was no testimony 
in the record that Skye had been advised by Thomas to go to 
his court that particular day. On page 533 Skye says: 


I think it was Mr. Thomus said I should appear there. That was tre 
last day, I think. I don't know what the arrangements are, but it was 
the last day | should appear there and state why I should stay cout. 


Mr. BOWLING. Would anyone say that is a parallel state- 
ment to what the gentleman argued to you a while ago’ 

Now, there are several matters here that have been fully 
and completely discussed from this record. Here is the Skye 
case which is last mentioned. The judge was performing a 
judicial act in that case. There is not a particle of evidence 
in this record to show that he was acting from any corrupt 
motive. But let us assume that he did a wrong in remitting 
the jail sentence of this man Skye. If he did do it, unless the 
act of the judge was prompted by a corrupt motive, unless 
he was corrupt in doing that thing, it could have been nothing 
else but a judicial mistake, if that, for which it would be im- 
possible to impeach him. 

Mr. TOLLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. No; I will not yield now. The gentleman 
and I will go down the street next week and discuss this law, 
and I think it would have about the same effect on his vote. 
{Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, this matter was first brought to the at- 
tentien of the House of Representatives in 1924 when tlie 
charge was made that this judge was guilty of high crimes 
and misdemeanors. The impeachment proceeding was started 
and that phrase was used. Then, this committee goes out and 
holds hearings, clothed with the power to produce and assemble 
all the evidence in the case. ‘They make a return, make a 
report in the shape of a resolution, and it is declared in that 
report that in their opinion the judge is guilty of “* high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” What do we find when we come to con- 
sider the articles of impeachment? Do they charge him with 
any high crime? No. Do they say he has committed any hich 
crime or charge him with any crime at all? Not at all. Do 
they charge him with high misdemeanors? 


ning to end it at last simmers itself down to a charge that he 
is guilty of a mere misdemeanor in office, if guilty of anything. 

There is another remarkabie feature in connection with this 
case, and that is the artful drawing of these articles of im- 
peachment. Article V is the dragnet, the omnibus, that pre- 
poses to gather in all of the other charges that have been put 
into one, two, three, and four, and make each one cling to the 
other in one general charge, as they say, for the purpose of chars 
ing a “course of conduct.” Some of these gentlemen in debate 
announce the doctrine that while these specific separate acts 
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not in themselves impeachable, yet when all are taken 
ner they establish a “course of conduct” which in itself 
i it ypeachable. I deny that any such doctrine should be given 
the indorsement of the House of Representatives. You might 
just as well teil me that with two teams going out to play a 
‘ome of baseball, where one of them is white-washed every 
wing. and has a cipher put up when three men are put out, 

- at the end of the game, the nine ciphers in a row may be 
| up and something gotten out of the result. If that were 
~o then these losing baseball teams would like to have that 
principle injected into the game, because if they could keep 
jeving long enough and get shut cut often enough, after a 
‘ine they will have run around the path. [Laughter and 
applause. 
it ia oe intimated here in this debate by gentlemen in 
faver of this impeachment that these articles standing alone 
would not be ground of impeachment; that there would not 
he ground of impeachment in the Karch matter alone; that 
there would not be ground of impeachment in the Skye matter 
alone; that there would not be ground of impeachment in 
the Munie matter alone; that there would not be ground of 
jmpenchment in the bankruptcy matter alone: and so on down 
the line; but they say that taking them all together you have a 
of conduct.” 

‘hey have evidently received a revelation from a new 
prophet. I do not recall now that any legal authority has 
heretofore set up the doctrine that a case of impeachment 
can be made unless upon charges which in themselves are 
impeachable, and upon that doctrine I stand, and I put it 
to you as being the proper doctrine in this case to-day. 

What kind of a man are we trying? Much has been said 
about him. He has been pictured to you as being a very 
bad man and a corrupt officer. About all has been said con- 
cerning him that the vocabulary of denunciation permits to be 
said. It has been said that he is bad off the bench and bad 
on the bench; that he has disgraced the judiciary and should 
be removed. They say that these startling denunciations are 
supported by the testimony in the case. What kind of a 
man is he? Certain men who have known him have stated 
here on this floor the kind of a man he is, and, far from say- 
ing that he is a bad man, they declare that he is a man of 
good character. Is there anything venal in his life? Not one 
word of testimony has even seeped out from this record, even 
from the gossip that has floated around this House to-day 
or in the rumors that assailed the subcommittee in East St. 
Louis, that substantiates even an intimation that this man’s 
private life is not pure and upright and worthy. ‘There is 
absolutely nothing venal in his life. There is nothing extrava- 
gant in his life indicating that he is spending too much money. 
On the other hand, the testimony is overwhelming that he 
is poor, that he has not to-day a roof over his head that he 
can say is his own; and because he is broke, because he is 
poor, because he has no powerful friends in the day of his 
distress to come to his rescue, they say that this testimony 
should be urged against him, to make you believe that a man 
who has lived in that way until he is 65 years of age is a bad 
min and deserves your condemnation. I say that in the light 
of Uus testimony itself, in the light of the testimony as to his 
poverty, in the light of the absence of any evidence to show 
you that he was ever venal, in the light of the testimony 
showing his official acts, further supported and buttressed by 
the presumption of innocence that should go to every man 
under whatever kind of charge, you should consider that you 
are investigating a good man, and that you should give him 
a fair trial, with the usual inference and presumptions in 
favor of every man everywhere meeting any charge. 

Each one of you gentlemen of course is a law unto your- 
self with respect to the standard by which you shall measure 
this man when you come to cast your vote. I can not say what 
shull satisfy your mind or by what rule of law or by what 
standard of conduct you shall measure Judge English and his 
official conduct in this ease. Such a law would be futile if it 
were printed on the statute books, because you east your vote, 
however it may be cast, by the promptings ef your own en- 
lightened conscience. But when you come to east that vote, 
do net you think that you owe it to Judge English, as you 
would owe it to a man tried in a court for the simpliest offense 
of assault and battery, to give him the benefit of the doubt if 
there is room for reasonable doubt; that if there are two 
inferences that might be drawn, one of them favorable to him 
and the other unfavorable to him, that you should extend to 
Judge English the same right you would extend to the lowest 
criminal in the land and draw for him a favorable inference? 
This is what I believe is the proper standard in weighing 
this testimony. I would not vote to impeach a man unless I 
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believed beyond a reasonable doubt that he had done the 


things that are the acts making up the subject of impeachment. 
To apply that to this case, has this man committed these mis- 
demeanors? 
be convinced beyond a reasonable deubt that he did the things 
charged that make up the body of misdemeanors 
you must try it just 
the preponderance of evidence and give your verdict accord- 
ingly, being convinced only to “reasonable satisfaction.” 
course we all differ about these things. 
stated to you heretofore very forcibly by two or three gentle- 
men who have supported the minority views in this case con- 
cerning the official record of this judge. 


Before I would vote to impeach I would have to 


Others say 
determine it by 


like a civil case, and 
of 


Something has been 


I have not had very great experience tn Federal courts and 


I certainly am not familiar with the record of the number 
of cases disposed of in the different Federal jurisdictions, but 
in my limited knowledge it seems to me that the figures that 
are given here in the record as to the work disposed of by 
this judge since he assumed the bench show beyond question 
that he has been devoting practically all of his time every day 
in the year to the discharge of the duties of his office. 
the number of cases disposed of, civil and criminal, add them 
together, divide them by the number of months he has been 
on the bench and the number of working days in the month, 
and you will find that since he has been on the bench on an 
average he has disposed of three cases every working day. 


Take 


Is not that a tremendous test? Many of them, of course, 


would, by comparison, seem frivolous, and many of much im 
portance 
whether of much importance or very little importance, the 
fact yet remains that every one of those cases had to be con- 
sidered in his mind and the facts assembled in his intellect 
and an order issued by reason of a mental operation. 
were 6,000 and some odd cases during the period of his in- 
cumbency. 
of what he has been doing all of these years? 
listen to the record when it discloses that over 6,000 cases have 
been 
raised in criticism by the lawyers who tried the cases, except 
those mentioned in this record, in two or three instances, with- 
out any criticism from any bar association, either in or out 
of his jurisdiction, without any criticism from any organized 
body of good people in his old district of 45 counties; and will 
you refuse to give him the benefit of a fair consideration of 
his work and say that these isolated instances—what some 
might term offielal misconduct—make up his character and his 
course of conduct? 


and many of them of ordinary importance; but 


There 


Are you to give him the benefit of a slight thought 


Are you to 


disposed of in his court before him without a word 


I say we would not be treating this judge fairly. Why, they 


say be disbarred a man down there andl then restored him, and 
then would not let him practice in his court after he had re- 
stored him. There is a little evidence to support that, and what 
is it? It certainty does not go to the extent of convincing @ man 
with an open mind that Judge English ever did shut the doors 
of his court forever to this man whom he had disbarred. 
grew out of something known to the record as the Killene case. 
Killene employed Karch and Webb to defend the case at Cairo, 
In. 
private conversation, as has been related here, that he would 
not try this case because Karch was in it, and he did not want 
it tried because he was afraid he might not be able to give the 
defendant a fair trial; that he might be unconsciously infiu- 
enced against him by reason of the trouble that had come up 
beforehand. They took a continuance and it went over, and 
the case was put down for trial at another place; and they 


That 


The case was called, and Judge English told Webb in a 


make that as an indictment against Judge English for his 
treatment of Karch upon that occasion. I want to read a word 
or two from Karch’s testimony to show what he thought about 
that at the time it happened. On page 31 of the record Karch 
was being examined and testified concerning this matter: 

Mr. Acton. As a matter of fact, Mr. Karch, there wea no objection 
by your own client, belng a defendant in a criminal case, to having 
it continued, was there? 

Mr. Karcu. No. The defendant would not care if it never canre up. 

Mr. Acton. And that is true in criminal cases as a general rule; 
that the defendants will be pleased to have them continued? 

Mr. Karcn. Yes; but I cared to have it continued under those 
circumstances. 


You see he was willing to have a continuance and enjoy 
whatever benefit came to his client from a continuance, but 
simply wanted it continued for some other reason. If the 
judge had gone on the bench and of his own motion said “I 
will continue this case,” without giving any reasen for it at 
all, Karch would not have objected at all, but would have been 
glad to have the continuance, and did not cave if it was never 
called up for trial. There you are, and so much for that, 
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I apprehend the three things you may be more deeply inter- 

















































Judge Enciisu. Well, we had several conversations, as tox; jy 


ested in than anything else is the matter of bankruptcy funds; | >y bim. The specific one which I now have in my mind w., a 
the matter of the 3 per cent interest that was drawn by Farris | "4ps, the last one. I would not say, however, as to that. | liean 
English from the Union Trust Co. and the matter of stock issue | the last one with relation to the employment of my son. 1 thigh. ju 
to Judge English by the Drovers National Bank. I will take I am not sure, that I met him down on the street at firs; dhe 
that up first because it is the shortest. They wanted to issue— | @S*ed me what Farris was doing. I said, “ Well, he is staying at jou, 
it is shown in the record—an additional amount of stock of the | tying to take care of a new baby.” 

Drovers National Bank. They wanted to refinance it, to re- Mr. Hersey. What was that? 

habilitate it, and inject some new blood and life into it be- Judge ENGLISH. A new baby; a little boy that had just been born at 
cause it was not in good condition, so it was proposed to issue 


his home, He suid, “ You know I would like to get him connecius : 
with us here.” I said, “I will be delighted to have him « ca 
there; and if you will come up, I will talk to you about the mar.» 
He came up to my chambers either that day—I think it was oy, e 
day. I recall that I said to him this: “I have in mind to bo. 
one depository in East St, Louis, and your bank is now one 
depositories and was the first one created in East St. Louis. yo have 
a good personal bond, and it is not costing you anything, and | would 
like to have you people have the funds down there and have my bey 
connected with your institution. You are a strong institution, gnu you 
have a man at the head of it who is known all over this conpt 
one of the best bankers in the community or in the country.  |{ vou 
have a place for him, I would like for him to become connected. ix uuse 
he wants to become an executive. He has had an experience that few 
young men of his age have had in training as a banker. He has been 
13 or 14 months In the Riggs National Bank at Washington, Db. «. 

“He went in there as an ordinary clerk at a salary of $20 or $95 
per month, and at the end of his employment, or when he resigy.; 
go to France, he was receiving $75 or $80 per month, pre-war prices, 
He said, “* Well, it looks like he must have made good.” I said, “ W, ll, 
his employers there told me that he was the first one in five years— 
Mr, Robert Fleming, who is now the cashier of the Riggs National 
Bank,” I told Mr. Ackermanu-—-I said, “ He told me that he wes the 
first one in five years that we have been able to find that could es:trol 
the clearing-house force in this bank and take care of it over at the 
clearing house, in the Metropolitan Bank Building, in front of the 
Treasury Department Building on Fifteenth Street.” He said, © Well, 
that must have been a meritorious promotion, then, when lhe 
promoted.” I said, “ Yes; and now he has come to the point, or ‘ias 
taken three years in the University of Illinois in that newly esta! !ished 
college known as the college of commerce, and he thinks that his « \alif- 
cations are such as to begin to develop into an executive; and | would 
like to give him a chance. If you have that, I would be delighted to 
have him connected up with your institution, but I do not want him 
to go where his compensation is not sufficient for his maintenance, 
and neither do I want him to go merely by a place having been nude 
for him.” He said, “ What about the increase in the deposits in the 
bank?” That is what he was more interested in than the other matter 
of employment. I said, “ Well, Ed, I have told you that I expect«d to 
make your bank the one depository in East St. Louis; and if your 
deposits do not increase thereby, 1 will be badly deceived; but do jot 
understand that you are getting my boy with that proposition.” that 
was the conversation that Mr, Ackermann and | bad. 


That is Judge English’s testimony as to how his son came 
to go into the Union Trust Co. By that statement he is bound. 
Upon it and upon the interpretation that you put on it he must 
stand or fall. If it proves corruption to your mind, then to you 
he is corrupt. If it fails to measure up to the proof of corrup 
tion, then to you he is not corrupt. If he did what he did 
from a bad motive, this declaration of his either proves or does 
not prove it. In whatever phase it may present itself to your 
mind, I say again this is Judge English’s declaration on thie 
subject, and upon it he must stand or fall, 

So far as I am concerned, gentlemen, without assuming that 
my opinion or conviction would have any particular weight 
with you, I would assume that taking that in connection with 
another matter that I will speak of for a moment, there were 
two sound, substantial, honorable reasons why Judge Ene¢lish 
did what he did with reference to his son. The first con-idera- 
tion is the love of a father toward his son. He was anxious to 
help his son to get along in every way and to get established in 
the world. The other reason, as the testimony shows without 
eontradiction, was that this Drovers Bank, which was alse a 
depository, was in a failing condition. It was common talk on 
the streets in East St. Louis that the Drovers Bank was un- 
sound. As a matter of good business and good faith, if the 
judge could interpose any influence with the referee who had 
control, along with the trustee, of the size of deposits in the 
bank, it was his duty to protect the bank funds, to keep ‘(liem 
away from a failing bank, and not to put them into an institu- 
tion commonly believed to be in a failing condition. 

Gentlemen, put the shoe on the other foot; you gent!emen 
who will follow the facts wherever they lead you, if you be- 
lieve they are facts. Suppose that with the knowledge that 
this Drovers Bank was in a failing condition he had con- 
tinued to deposit bankruptcy funds in that bank. What do 


some more stock. Mr. Thomas, referee in bankruptey, was 
interested -in that bank and determined to take a block of 
stock and distribute it among his friends and he told the 
rovers National Bank people he would do that, so in taking 
the block of stock, 50 shares, I think it was, or possibly 60, 
he took say 50 shares, and proposed to allot that amount, 10 
shares of it to Judge English. He had it issued in Judge Eng- 
lish’'s nime. He went to Judge English and discussed this 
matter with him and the indisputable testimony is that Judge 
Biglish told him he did not have any faith in the bank, and 
that he refused to have anything to do with it. He did not 
know that this stock had been issued in his name until some- 
time afterwards while he was away at some other place in his 
district holding court. 

Presidently he returned, and he was notified by the bank 
that there was some stock down there issued in his name. 
Ile refused to pay for it. He refused to have anything to do 
with it. He repudiated the whole transaction. After a while 
he was called upon again with the statement, “ This stock is 
issued in your name. We can not sell it to anybody else un- 
less you indorse it;” and Judge English very thoughtlessly 
indorsed the stock certificates in blank. That was his only 
connection with it; and the purpose of the indorsement was 
that the bank might then negotiate the stock with some other 
purchaser. After a while, when Judge English thought he 
was through with it, and had no more idea than you or I 
would have that he would ever be called upon to pay a cent 
for the stock—after a while the bank went bankrupt, and the 
Comptroller of the Currency found this stock in Judge English’s 
name, and he was notified that he must pay for it. 

Now, gentlemen, it is on these facts that you are asked to 
believe that this man has been fattening on tainted money, 
when he was so poor that he had to borrow the money to pay 
for that stock, for which he was not morally Hable by any 
standard of morality, but for which he was legally liable, as 
his own attorney told him, and as he was advised by the 
Comptroller of the Currency. 

Then there is your Drovers National Bank case. Would 
you impeach Judge English for that, if it were standing alone? 
Is that an impeachable offense, standing alone? Oh, ne. They 
admit they could not impeach him for that, but they try to 
tie this offense up together with other offenses, in the belief, 
no doubt, that if they add a number of unimpeachable offenses 
together they would presently get an impeachable offense. 

What about the matter of the bankruptcy funds for which 
this young man, Farris English, drew 3 per cent interest? 
That transaction seems to have been begun by Mr. Ackerman, 
who was solicitor of deposits for the Union Trust Co. Acker- 
man had known Judge English many years. He was sup- 
posedly soliciting deposits for the bank. He met Judge English 
one day and had a conversation about it. Judge English ad- 
vised him to continue the conversation at a later time in his 
office, they being on the street at the time. I shall not attempt 
to relate to you what happened in that conversation, but I will 
read to you what Judge English himself said. I presume he 
knew as much about it as Mr. Ackerman. It is very evident 
that he more fully states what is his information concerning 
that transaction. You will find it on page 591 of the record. 
Mr. Acton was Judge English’s attorney, examining him before 
the subcommittee. I read: 


that 
® only 
of the 


» as 


is to 


was 


Mr. Acton. Now, to pass to the matter of the deposit of bank- 
ruptcy funds, you may state to the committee, Judge English, whether, 
or not, you have ever received interest from any depository on bank- 
ruptey funds, 

Judge PNGiisn. I have not. 

Mr. AcTron. Have you ever received any commissions, or any com- 
pensation in any way from any depository on bankruptcy funds since 
you have been district judge? 

Judge Eneuisn. I bave not. 

Mr. Acron. You heard the testimony of E. F. Ackermann, of the 
Union Trust Co., did you not? 

Judge ENGuisH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Acron. You may state to the committee what was the conver- 
sation between you and Mr. Ackerman, that he has mentioned bere, 
prior to the employment of your son, Farris, by the bank. 








y Yo y 
1 suppose would be said on the floor of this House now by 
who are asking us to impeach him? They would be 
ne that up, no doubt, as additional evidence to show that 
too English was a bad judge, holding up bankruptcy estates. 
‘ty TIERSEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 
‘ir, BOWLING. Yes. 
‘ir, HERSEY. Did not all the depositors have to put up a 
joree bond to the United States to protect the funds? 
7 BOWLING. Certainly. 
HERSEY. Then how could the condition of a bank have 
effect on the deposits if they were covered by a iarge 


were-oa 


' Ir. ROWLING. Would not the gentleman consider that Fed- 
eral deposits were more safely guarded by a good bank and 
bond rather than by a bad bank and a good bond? It 
. uid seem to me it would be much better to put them where 
von have both of those securities and it seems to me that is the 
y non sense and sound judgment of that proposition. [Ap- 
J say, In proof of the venality of this man, that when 
his son went Into the bank or after his son went into the 
Tnion Trust Co. bank he was paid 3 per cent interest on bank- 
T 
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‘uptey deposits. I do not think the young man should have 
eceived that noney. It is possible he was corrupted by the 
fieers of the bank who were looking out for the almighty 
dollar. I do not snow. They were older than he was and had 
grouter experience in the handling of not only money but of 
men: and here was this young fellow, hard up, with a grow- 
ing family, needing the cash and finding it troublesome to make 
oth ends meet upon the salary they were paying him. 

That is his testimony. He was continually crowding them 
for more money, more salary, more money, on and on. The 
ery every month from him to the officers was, “Give me more 
money.” Fourteen months passed, gentlemen, and finally there 
wus this agreement entered into between Farris English and 
the officers of that bank that they would pay him a salary in 
addition to what he was already getting, equal to the amount 
of 3 per cent on the bankruptcy funds in the bank, that is, 
on the daily balances. 

Did Judge English know anything about that? 

ol friend from Arkansas, Judge TILLMAN, 
Nobody swore it, of course, but he says: 

Just infer 
} w it; 


But, gentlemen, fortunately for the peace of society and for 
the stabilization of the family, the father is not chargeable for 
the sins of his son. If the son goes wrong, and the father does 
not contribute to it, he is not held responsible by the laws of 
God or man or of society generally for anything wrong his 
son may do. 


Well, my 
says he did. 


it and convict bim on circumstantial evidence that he 
because Farris English was his son, he was bound to know it. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BOWLING. Yes, for a question. 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. There is a statement about a 


conference between Judge English and one of the officers of 
the bank preceding this. What is the gentleman's position 
on that? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not know to what conference the 
gentleman refers, but I remember this: That in connection 
with the effort of the subcommittee to trace to Judge English 
the knowledge that his son was deriving the 3 per cent inter- 
est on the bankruptcy funds they examined, if my recollec- 
tion is clear, seven different witnesses, officers of the bank and 
people connected with it. I am not familiar with all their 
hames, One of them was Mr. Schiafiy; another was the same 
Mr. Ackerman; another was Mr. Hemker; another was Mr. 
Keshner; and Farris English himself. There is still another, 
but I can not recall his name. I think there were seven of 
them. They were pressed by that committee. That committee 
put the auger right to them on that proposition. The commit- 
tee may have been a little bit derelict about other things, but 
when they were seeking to connect Judge English with the 
knowledge of that 3 per cent they left no stone unturned. 
One member of the committee would take charge of a witness 
and he would ask that question; then another would ask him 
the same question. I think I counted them at one time, and 
] fonnd that one man was asked that same question by differ- 
ent members of that subcommittee, in different forms, seventeen 
times, if he had not told Judge English that his boy was get- 
ting 3 per cent. And every time every one of them declared 
they had never said anything to Judge English about it. As 
@ matter of fact, his son testified that he had not told his 
father, and he gave the reason for it, that if his father knew 
it he would stop it and he needed the money. 

Now, gentlemen, there is the testimony about these bank- 
Tuptey funds and about the 3 per cent. That is the evidence as 
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I interpret ft and understand it, fully and fairly told. Did 
Judge English do anything there from a corrupt motive? If he 
did, then it may be said that he was guilty of an iimpeachable 


offense, if the thing he did was corrupt, If there is no cor- 
ruption shown and if there is nothing but a good motive de- 
veloped in that, then I gentlemen, it would be a horrible 
thing to impeach Judge English upon that testimony. 

Now, I want to talk a minute or two about these receiver- 
ships. I am leaving this matter of the 3 per cent. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Before the gentleman leaves 
that, I suppose the question has been asked, but I have not 
been here. Can the gentleman give any information as to why 
this Mr. Thomas was never put on the stand? 

Mr. BOWLING. I did not have that in mind, but I might 
as well talk about that now as later. I do not know whether 
I could answer that question yes or no, but I will attempt to 
answer it by telling what I know about it. I will ask the 
gentleman from Oklahoma whether he was here yesterday 
afternoon when the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Yates] read 
what little is shown in the record about it? 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. I was not. 

Mr. BOWLING. The substance of it is this: A member of 
the subcommittee, our highly esteemed friend, Mr. Micnener, 
said he desired to propound a question to the parties. He di- 
rected the question to Mr. Dennis, who was examining the wit- 
nesses for the impeachment: “Are you going to put Thomas on 
the stand?” Mr. Dennis said he was not, and gave his reason. 
The substance of it is that Thomas was under fire from the 
Department of Justice; that his official acts were being in- 
vestigated; and that it might hurt the cause that the Govern- 
ment had, or thought it had, if it did have one, against him 
if he put Thomas on the stand. 

Mr. YATES. That is found on page 801. 

Mr. BOWLING. I thank the gentleman. That much for 
that side. Then Mr. Micwener addressed the same question to 
the attorneys for Judge English, and one of the attorneys upon 
being asked that question whether he would put Thomas up 
said, “ We are not going to put him up.” Then Mr. MicHener 
made a motion that Mr. Thomas be invited to come before the 
subcommittee and make a statement. Then there intervened 
some declarations from one or two parties there that Mr. 
Thomas was not in the court room at that time, and when the 
time came to put the question I want to read what happened: 

Mr. Micnener. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee extend to 
Judge Thomas the privilege of appearing before this committee. I 
think it is highly important that Judge Thomas, who seems to be the 
center around which things function here— 

Mr. Acton (interposing). 
can see, 

Mr. Micnener. He has been here all along this afternoon. 

Mr. O'Hare. I have not seen him to-day. I saw him about the 
middle of the afternoon yesterday. That is the last I have seen of bim, 


Then, of course, Mr. Micurner baving made his motion, the 
next thing anybody would expect would be that the chairman 
would put the motion and take the sense of the meeting; and 
here is the way the motion was put: 

he CHAIRMAN. The 
hibits. 


[{Laughter.] 
Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 
Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. I want to ask whether at the time this motion 
was put this man Thomas was referee or had he been dis- 
charged? 

Mr. BOWLING. 

Mr. MICHENER. 


cay 
iv, 


He is not here, Congressman, so far as I 


reporters will take charge of these two ex- 


I do not think he was referee at this time. 

He had resigned? 

Mr. BOWLING. That is my impression. 

Mr. RAGON. He was not then connected with the court? 

Mr. BOWLING . He was not connected with the court in the 
official capacity of referee. The committee could have voted to 
call him if they wanted to call him, but the chairman failed or 
refused to put the motion and adjourned the meeting. Now, 
that is how much I know about it. I could tell some more, 
but I do not want to tell anything I ought not to tell. 

Mr. WEAVER and Mr. FULMER rose. 

Mr. BOWLING. I yield first to the gentleman from North 
Carolina. ‘ 

Mr. WEAVER. Is it not a fact that Mr. Thomas was there 
from the first day of the hearings until the last day and sat 
in the room there? 

Mr. BOWLING. That is stated in the evidence here; yes. 

Mr. FULMER. What did Judge Hersey have to say about 


Judge Thomas in that connection? 
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Mr. BOWLING. Well, that is hearsay evidence with me, 
I will say to the gentleman from South Carolina, as to what 
Judge Hersky said. It came secondhand, and I could tell you 
only what I heard he said. 

Mr. BLANTON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. We _ can believe our colleague, Mr. 
Micuener, und at the time he propounded the question Mr. 
MIcHENER said that Mr. Thomas had been there all day. We 
certainly believe our collexgue about it. 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes; but the point of the question was 
what Mr. Hersty said about why this man was not called. 
I reckon I had better not go any further into that, because 
that is a matter, as I understand it, that happened in the 
executive sessions of the committee. 

Mr. HERSEY. Would the gentleman before he leaves that 
matter answer one question? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HERSEY. Mr. Thomas, you say, was there? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not know. I was not there. I was 
just going by the record. , 

Mr. HERSEY. If he was there, he could have been gotten. 
Can you explain to this House why it was if Mr. Thomas 
would say anything in favor of Judge English that he would 
not have been called by Judge English? 

Mr. BOWLING. Why, my good friend, it has been stated 
here on both sides to-day, I believe, and I know by the genile- 
man from Maine [Mr. Hersey] and the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. HAwes]—both of them told this House that Judge 
English had two of the best lawyers in the State of Illinois 
there representing him. 

Mr. HERSEY. Three. 

Mr. BOWLING. Well, then, three or four or whatever the 
number was, he had good lawyers there by him. If they had 
a grain of sense—I used to know a rather rough-speaking, but 
a mighty lovable, golden-hearted man, and I bave heard him 
use this expression sometimes in illustrating how littke sense 
a man would have to have to comprehend what he was trying 
to tell; he would always say that if he had enough brains to 
“grease a gimlet” be would understand this. [Laughter.] 
If a man had a reasonable amount of common sense and would 
think about this, he would understand that these smart lawyers 
knew that with Judge English under fire, being charged with 
high crimes and misdemeanors, and with Thomas under fire 
charged with conspiracy with him to create a corrupt condition 
down there in the Federal court, if they put Thomas on the 
stand they would immediately lay themselves wide open to the 
charge, “ Here we are representing English and trying to prove 
a good case for him by his partner in crime.” They just had 
more sense than to do that [applause], regardless of what he 
would say. Then somebody else said here to-day in the argu- 
ment that Judge Thomes could not tell anything anyhow, so 
what was the use of calling him; that he could not tell any- 
thing more than what had already been told. That is a very 
violent assumption, indeed. If you do not know what he could 
tell, how can you declare what he would tell? We do not 
know, and around him, gentlemen, circles at least 75 per cent 
of this case against Judge English. These Members who are 
representing these articles of impeachment, trying to connect 
English and Thomas in a corrupt conspiracy there, to the effect 
that they are partners in the conspiracy, that they are friends 
in the corruption, that their minds have come together and for 
months and maybe years they have acted in a corrupt fashion, 
each assisting the other to create what is charged to be a 
terrible condition of affairs, resulting in the breaking down of 
justice over there; and yet there is the man sitting there and 
nobody calls him, 

There were certain members of the committee, I may say, 
and they are the men who are friendly to Judge English in 
this case and who are opposing these articles of impeachment, 
who wanted him brought before the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. SPEAKS, Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. SPEAKS. After reading from the record where the 
chairman said that the reporters would take charge of the two 
exhibits, the exhibits are then printed, and on page 806, near 
the bottom of the page, Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON says this: 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON, Mr. Chairman, do you want to take any 
action on Mr. MIcCHENER’sS suggestion that Mr, Thomas be given an op- 
portunity to appear? ‘: 

The CHatrMANn. No. He has been given the opportunity. 

Mr. Micuennrer. If there is no second to my motion, of course, it goes 
out. I ask the Chair to ask for a second. 

The CuatrMan, It has been suggested before that he appear. 
record shows that some 


The 
member of the committee desired that he 
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appear; but I do not think anything further should be insisted 
far as Judge Thomas's appearing as a witness is concerned. 


Mr. BOWLING. 
that there was a 
want to hear him. 

Mr. BLANTON. 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. Here is a committee of Congress in Bas; St 
Louis to find out all the facts , 

Mr. BOWLING. That is the presumption. 

Mr. BLANTON. Because the evidence of Thomas might he 
against one side or the other, is that any reason why he shy uld 
not have been heard. 

Mr. BOWLING. I rather think from remarks I have heard 
repeated that that was so. 

Mr. BLANTON. The committee was represented by counse!? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes; but I did not understand that the 
counsel was chosen by the committee. 

Mr. BLANTON. In view of the evidence disclosed, did the 
counsel outside of the committee hearing make any effort to 
ascertain what the (testimony of Mr. Thomas would be? 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not know what he had done, if any- 
thing. I do know what he said. : 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I will for a question. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Judge Thomas was in the court 
and heard these witnesses describe his relations with Judge 
English. Did Mr. Thomas ask to be sworn, or did anybody 
ask that he be sworn? 


APRIL ] 


Pon gg 


Well, that does not show anything ex oy 
majority of that subcommittee that did not 


Will the gentleman yield there? 





Mr. BOWLING. Who was running this business, Judge 
Thomas or the committee? This committee was sent out 


clothed with all the authority that this House could give tiem 
to send for persons and papers, and were given $5,000 of the 
people’s money to do the work. What was it? To find out 
about the conduct of Judge English, not to find out something 
against somebody else. They were to go into a thorough inves- 
tigation of the conduct of Judge English, a district judge, and 
report back to this House. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 

Mr. BOWLING. I will. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It appears that Mr. MicHenen, 
a member of the committee, announced at that time that he 
felt it was important to examine Mr. Thomas. 

Mr. BOWLING. That is true. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And further on, those who offered 
the minority report felt that he should be brought before the 
committee, since the subcommittee did not examine him cut 
there? 

-Mr. BOWLING. That is true. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And still, notwithstanding that, 
he never was brought before the committee. 

Mr. BOWLING. Therefore if there is any blame to be at- 
tached to anybody—I do not say that there is—but if there 
is, it is at the door of the subcommittee. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I will. 

Mr. FAIRCHILD. Why did not Judge 
Mr. Thomas as a witness? 

Mr. BOWLING. My dear brother, I have tried 
to explain that—because I apprehend if I had been defending 
Judge English I would not have thought of putting up as my 
witness a man charged with being a corrupt coconspirator, 
because I would be wide open 

Mr. TINCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. TINCHER. If the gentleman was handling the presenta- 
tion of the other side of the case he would hardly put up a 
man charged with being a conspirator of Judge English and 
having such profitable relations with him, would he? 

Mr. BOWLING. Hardly. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. 
do it? 

Mr. BOWLING. Why did not the subcommittee do it? 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. Did the gentleman ever hear of a district at- 
torney presenting before the grand jury a codefendant* 

Mr. BOWLING. They do not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have heard it stated that Mr. Thomas 
sat in the committee and heard all of this testimony and 
heard the charges with reference to the case. 

Mr. BOWLING. I do not know whether that is true or not. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Onglish introduce 


and tried 





Why did not the committee 














Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I will. 

Mr. GRAHAM. In order to straighten out this matter a 
little, is it net a fact that in the committee and outside it 
was discussed and explanations given why the committee did 
not call Mr. Thomas. One was that they believed that the 
calling of Mr. Thomas would give him a cloak of immunity 
under the statute. Now, the other was that some of the com- 
mittee held that they had been sent out neither to prosecute nor 
do work of any side but sent out for the sole purpose of ascer- 
taining whether the accusation that had been made here had 
anything to sustain it. When they found the sustaining evi- 
deuce, Why should they call a man that would cast doubt 
upon it and give support to the accused? [Applause.] 

Mr. BOWLING. I thank the gentleman for taking up so 
much of my time. There was one member of the subcommit- 
tee wno did not think that they had found all of the evi- 
denee they would like to have. That was the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. MIcHENER]. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Will the gentleman yield for me to ask one 
more question? I will not make a speech, which, perhaps, I 
ought not to have done before. When the committee offered 
it. report, their work was done, and when this matter was 
brought up in the main committee there was no power to sub- 
pana or bring Mr. Thomas before them. 

Mr. BOWLING. If the chairman of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee had come into the House with a request indorsed by the 
Judiciary Committee of this House to give them further author- 
ity. it would have been done unanimously. [{Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is perfectly absurd. 

Mr. BOWLING. The gentleman says that that is absurd. 
Do not forget that fact. 

Mr. KEARNS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I yield for a question, but not for a speech. 

Mr. KEARNS. The gentleman from Pennsylvania [ Mr. GrRa- 
HAM] has made the statement that the reason the committee 
did not call Judge Thomas is because they did not want to 
give him immunity. What crime has Judge Thomas been ac- 
cused of? Has he ever been accused of any crime, or has Judge 
English been accused of any crime? 

Mr. BOWLING. Oh, I think first and last both of them have 
been accused of every crime in the calendar, from plain, ordi- 
nary assault and battery up to grand larceny. But that is 
facetious. They have not been accused of crime. 

Mr. WEAVER. Has the Department of Justice, which has 
supervision of estates in bankrypptcy, made any charge against 
Judge Thomas up to this time? 

Mr. BOWLING. Not a thing that is in the record. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. Would the gentleman take up the 
question of this automobile? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes; I will talk about that. 

Mr. HICKEY. Before the gentleman leaves the bankruptcy 
matter, will he yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. HICKEY. Is it not a fact that the Department of Jus- 
tice investigated the records in a referee's office and found 
them to be in splendid condition? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. I was just coming to that when the 
gentleman from Nebraska asked me to discuss something else. 
I think I can answer the inquiry of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska in a half dozen sentences. Here is what the record 
shows, and that is all that I know about it. Judge English 
had an old automobile. His boy, so the testimony goes, had 
been after him to swap it in and get a new one. Finally he 
consented. They were living at Centralia or some other town 
at that time. The boy took the old car down to East St. Louis 
and made a trade there with a dealer for a new car, promising 
to pay him $1,435 additional in exchange. The boy did not 
have the $1,435, and, desiring to drive the new car back home 
that day, he went to Judge Thomas, and Judge Thomas ad- 
vanced him $1,435, and the boy paid for the car and drove it 
away. They say that was a corrupt gift on the part of Judge 
Thomas to Judge English. 

Mr. SHALLENBERGER. The statement was made, as I 
understood it, that the bill was first presented to Judge Eng- 
lish and that he sent it to Judge Thomas. Is that the fact? 

Mr. BOWLING. Oh, no; there is not a word of evidence in 
here to that effect. Judge English was not even there. The 
car was paid for that day, and the money was furnished by 
Judge Thomas, and the boy drove the car back home. Judge 
English says he paid for that. He introduced before the com- 
mittee a written memorandum of the transaction that occurred 
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between him and Judge Thomas, being a note for $1,435, with 
indorsements on the back, showing there was a credit of $100 
for a rug, a credit of $400 for four months’ board when Judge 
Thomas and his wife were boarding with Judge English at a 
time when the Thomas home was being repaired, and a credit 
of $135, I believe it is, for some other personal property— 
I forget what it was—and then the statement is made “ balance 
paid in full with law library and bookcases.” That is all there 
is to it in the record. Of course, you can infer corruption 
from that if you will, but why infer it until it is proven? 
Are you called upon to infer that a man is corrupt simply 
because somebody says he is corrupt, and when they see this 
transaction jump to the conclusion that it is a corrupt trans- 
action because it occurs between Judge English and Judge 
Thomas? Why infer that? 

There is another inference that is just as fair that may be 
made, and that is that it was a straightforward transaction, 
with good faith on beth sides. In the absence of any testimony 
to the contrary Judge English is entitled to that inference. 

I want now to talk about the bankruptcy ring. That testi- 
mony is scattered here and there in the record. It would be 
almost impossible to assemble it in consecutive order without 
having to turn hither and yon. Judge Thomas is a referee. 
He evidently was a good one from the reports that have been 
made on him by the Department of Justice. Here is a funda- 
mental matter of law that you should keep in your minds with 
reference to the relation between a district judge and a referee. 
A referee is a judge himself. He is clothed with judicial 
power, within certain boundaries. The judge who appoints 
him loses control of him in his administration. When he ap- 
points the referee the referee sustains a somewhat comparable 
relation toward the district judge that the district judge does 
toward the President who appoints him. You can not hold the 
President responsible for the acts of the district judge. You 
can not hold the district judge responsible for the acts of the 
referee, unless upon proper appeal or motion the acts of the 
referee are brought before the judge for inquiry, and he then 
indorses what the referee had done. Otherwise a referee is a 
law unto himself, and his acts are controlled by the law of the 
land. This man went on for years and nothing was said about 
anything being wrong with his office. There were several em- 
ployed there. Mr. Hooker at the time was the head of his 
office in the capacity of chief clerk. I do not know him and 
never saw him, but I know that one of the examiners sent out 
by the Department of Justice reported that he was an expert 
accountant. I have never heard anybody charge him with any 
crookedness. The only thing that he is charged with is that 
he was the chief clerk in the office of the referee in bankruptcy 
and that has not yet gotten to be an indictable offense. 

There were flowing into this office an average of about 500 
bankruptcy cases a year, thus creating a substantial sum of 
money, four or five hundred thousand dollars at the peak here 
and there along at different times during the period under in- 
vestigation. Before Judge English became judge all of the 
moneys of that district were assembled in one depository. 
After he came on the bench he created four other depositories 
and scattered the money over the district where the cases in 
bankruptcy arose and where it naturally should be put if it 
did not interfere with the business of the bankruptcy court. 
He established a depository at Carbondale, another at Cen- 
tralia, one at Coulterville, and two at East St. Louis. 

They were each required to give a bond in a-bonding com- 
pany to protect the money against loss, and that was a very 
good thing to do as shown by the failure of the Drovers Bank 
which had referees’ money to the amount of $20,000 backed 
by a bonding company which made it good and not a cent 
was lost. There is another thing to which I wish to call 
your attention. Supervision of the official act of the referee 
in bankruptcy is not lodged in a Federal judge. It is lodged 
in the Department of Justice here in Washington and you 
make appropriations here in this Congress to support that 
department and pay for a corps of examiners who regularly, 
periodically visit all the offices in the United States of referees 
in bankruptcy and examine their accounts, and see how they 
are carrying on their business; inquire as to whether there 
are any complaints about them; and that is going on ali the 
time. Judge English had a right to assume that the Depart- 
ment of Justice was attending to its business of the affairs 
of the referees in bankruptcy, and that they were being carried 
on in a legal manner unless it was brought to his attention 
by a motion or an appeal or any other process recognized 
by the law. He had a right to assume, and he did assume, 
that the business was being conducted properly; and it was 
conducted properly. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ROWLING. The testimeny shows two examiners made 
an oxhaustive examination, and they tell you in the printed 
repert it was carried on properly. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The judge knew the refezee was 
absent six months in Chicago as a receiver. It is difficult for 
me to see how jie sheuld have thought the referee was there 
discharging his duties when he was away discharging duties as 
a receiver. 

Mr. BOWLING. Well, I will comment on that fot a moment. 
Hie was up in Chicago carrying out another set of duties im- 
posed upon him by Judge English, and he could net be in two 
places at the same time. dt was evidently an error, if one 
couticted with the other, but not a thing corrupt was shown 
about it, and it resulted as an imposition of twe different 
duties in different places which conflicted one with the other 
in respect of time and should not have existed in that office. 

1} will say further I do not know how Mr. Thomas could 
defend himself of the charge of incompetency or corruption in 
iis office unless he could rely upon the ability to show that 
nobody had ever suffered by reason of anything he had ever 
done, That seems to me would be a complete defense. 
Nobody lost any money, no estate had been squandered, nobody 
had complained, no attorney, no party litigant, no bankrupt, 
nobody had complained that he had mishandled any funds. Do 
you not think that would be a complete defense? And when 
they come in here and say this is.a bad man, that he manipu- 
lated bankruptcy funds for his own benefit, how in the name 
of common sense can you defend it in any other way than by 
showing by the testimony of these charged with the duiy of 
watching over him that they said he was all right? 

Gentlemen, so far as I can see that is all I know, unless I 
were to read all of this evidence taken, on the question of 
the bankruptcy funds. There has been something said about 
the shifting of the funds back and forth frem one bank to 
another. That naturally follows in the ordinary flow of busi- 
ness here and there. There were 17 deposits transferred from 
the Drovers Bank over to another bank, the Unien Trust Co. 
They say that followed Farris English. I do not know whether 
it did or not. There is nothing te show how much was trans- 
ferred oer what amount was transferred. It might have been 
Si7 or 41,700 or $17,000 in the aggregate, but whatever the 
amount of money 17 accounts were transferred. Whether of 
much importance or no importance nothing is teld you except 
that. Can you render a verdict ef guilty upon a proposition 
like that? I should think not, gentleman. Do this man the 
justice of giving him the benefit of the doubt until you are 
convinced he is guilty. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. On page 7 of the report it says the amount 
of these transfers was $100,000, and I presume there is some- 
thing to substantiate it in the hearings? 

Mr. BOWLING. Thank you, sir. Gentleman, so far as I 
know that is about all I 

Mr. WRIGHT. Will the genileman yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. I will. 

Mr. WRIGHT. Is there evidence in the record showing 
that the judge knew his son was drawing interest upon the 
bankruptey funds? 

Mr. BOWLING. There is not a syllable in the evidence to 
show that. On the other hand there is evidence to show that 
he knew nothing at all about it. One of these men, there were 
six of them, Ackermann, who is said ‘to have been the go- 
between in the corrupt transactions in securing the job for 
this boy, testified that although he was an empleyee of the 
bank himself he did net know that this interest was being paid 
to this boy until after this committee was sitting and he saw it 
printed in the newspapers in his home tewn. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from New York for a question. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. As a matter of law is it necessary, when 
a conspiracy is eniered into, to bring to my notice the consum- 
mation of the act in order to preve the conspiracy? 

Mr. BOWLING. No. You have just to prove the conspiracy. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. BOWLING. Yes. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Will the gentleman address him- 
self to the matter presented by the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. Svopss], that the House ought to impeach Judge 
Icnglish if it considers him unfit, regardless of whether it 
thinks he committed any wrong or not? 

Mr. BOWLING. iI think that is whelly wreng. We can not 
proceed upon any such principle as that. A man woeuld have 
to be shown to ‘be corrupt. The precedents declare that a 
niin can not be impeached for mere error. He might have 
deceived the President or the Senate into believing that he was 
a lawyer or cypable of conducting the office properly, .and after 
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he was in it might be found that he was not a lawyer at 4)) 
A man, in order to be impeached, must be impeached beoay a 
he acted corruptly or with inproper motives in or outside 
his office. Mere incompetency, mere mistakes, without tho 
stamp ef bad motives or corruption, are wholly insufficient yo 
suppert an impeachment, and to say that because you heljeye 
a man to be unfit fer the office of judge you should therefore 
impeach him, you can not get along with a rigid rule like (hat 
to save your life. 

I was very much interested in the beautiful picture of the 
ideal judge that was drawn by the gentleman from Myesa. 
chusetts {|Mr. Srorss] and by our good friend frem Virginia 
[Mr. Monracvur]. In glowing language they told you what a 
judge ought to be. We all agree with that in theory, Woe 
should wish ‘that the judiciary, from the highest to the lowes;, 
should measure up in every way to the beautiful characteristics 
pictured by these elegant gentlemen. But where iis the judge 
that you know of that will measure up to the picture driwn by 
those gentlemen? No. He is a judge of the imagination. 
He is the ideal judge for which we would all strive, althone) 
knowing that peor imperfect human nature would not enable 
as to reach it. Hven John Marshall himself was not a perfect 
and ideal judge, as he himself said. 

Gentlemen, we must consider the acts of a judge on the 
bench in the light of the fact that he is a human being and 
linble to make mistakes; and to meet just such contingencies 
we provide courts of appellate jurisdiction, in order that in 
a cooler atmosphere and in a quieter time the action of a judge 
may undergo careful serutimy, so that mistakes may be cor- 
rected. And all these things should enter into consideration 
when you prepose to say that because you believe a judge is 
unfit you are going to vote to impeach him. Im that case, 
gentlemen, you would have no judiciary in the United States. 
You would disrupt every court in the United States. 

Now to get back to what I started to say; there is nothing 
in this record, gentlemen, to indicate that Judge English is 
a bad man in his personal character, There is printed in this 
record every item of his bank account, going back for two or 
three years—i1 have forgotten just how long, but for several 
years-—month by month and day by day. 

This committee exercised its rightful power to summon those 
banks before it, and with a duces tecum had the books or the 
transcript from them brought before the eourt; and the bank 
account of that judge is printed in this record here, day after 
day, showing his daily balance, showing his deposits, showing 
his checks, even down ‘to the little, petty transactions that any 
poor man would have shown in his ‘bank account, items of 
$2.50, or 86, or things like that; and except the money that 
he borrowed from the bank, the deposits recorded every month 
were only the salary checks that he drew from the Government. 

There is no evidence of extravagant living, no testimony of 
highilyimg, no parties here and there, no going hither and yon, 
and no expensive style of living; showing a quiet, modest 
man, without any splurging, without any pompous circum- 
stances about him; and with all that, gentlemen, there is no 
word here to show that he is venal, to show that he is a bad 
man. On the contrary, that he is a good man may be pre- 
sumed from all ‘this evidence. 

I press upon you in this last sentence that this testimony 
shows, and the evidence of good men from his own State who 
have spoken from the stand ‘here show, that we are trying a 
man of good character, and a good character ought to stand 
in ‘the day of his storm as a rock and a shelter to save him in 
the hour of his peril. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recos- 
nized for 53 minutes. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. ‘Speaker, is that all the remaining 
time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members, to dis- 
cuss this case thoroughly would require much more time tian 
I have at my disposal. No mean in this House who has not 
served on this committee can actually be familiar with the 
evidence and the relation of one part to the other. It was 
discussed in our committee, I may say without violating con- 
fidence, for three days by our own members before a vote 
was taken on the question of impeachment. 

I listened with great interest and pleasure to the very clo- 
quent remarks of the gentleman {Mr. Bow1ine] who preceded 
me. He argued:a bad ease with consummate skill and intelli- 
gence, but I think it was due to the fact that he was net 
conversant fully with the facts in this case, which have been 
proved and established. I do not mean that ‘he would mis- 
represent .a fact, for I think he is entirely too ‘honorable for 
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that: but I mean to say he has not the grasp of the facts in 
this case Which would enable him to back it up with complete 
information and intelligence. 

1 do not like his allusion to the judges of our country. 

The ideal judge, he says, is only a picture of the fancy and 
exists in the imagination. Let his argument prevail in this 
House and be lived up to and you will never be able to point 
to an ideal judge on the Federal bench or anywhere else. 
|Applause.] I can point him—he probably overlooked it in the 
evidence in the case—to what I consider an ideal judge, who 
recognized the ethics of the case and who governed himself 
in accordance with high principles. I refer to the associate 
of Judge English at East St. Louis. Judge Lindley testified 
that he never appointed Thomas as a receiver except in one 
case, and he took the precaution to tell those who applied for 
the appointment and agreed that Thomas might be named, 
that they were not obliged in his court to accept or request the 
appointment of Judge Thomas. What a degraded condition 
existed in that community when a judge on the bench had to 
warn lawyers that came before him: 


Gentlemen, It is not necessary for you to select Judge Thomas in my 
court. 


[ Applause. ] 

He was asked why he had done it, and he said: 

There has been considerable criticism of Judge English always ap- 
pointing this man to receiverships in this district. I do not wish to be 
criticized, and the papers are already criticizing this situation. 


Now, that is one element. Another: When the question of 
putting the proceeds of the sale of property of a bankrupt 
came before him he told the men: 


Do not put them in such and such a bank, for I am a stockholder in 
that bank. 


| Applause. ] 

That was high-class ethics, a high sense of honor, and the 
worthy action of a man who knew what the principles were 
that made an ideal judge, and he lived up to those principles. 

What are we doing in the House to-day? We are determin- 
ing a single question upon the report of the Committee on the 
Judiciary of this House. Has there been an examination and 
does the result of that examination warrant this House in 
impeaching a Federal judge? 

What do you mean by impeaching a Federal judge? Pointing 
the finger of accusation at him, the same as the grand inquest 
of the Commonwealth would do when preliminary proceedings 
are taken against a supposed criminal. That is what this 
House must do. Your investigating committee went out and 
saw the witnesses face to face and heard them testify. All of 
the members of the subcommittee are honorable men and are 
not of the same party. They went impartially to investigate 
the charges which had been made upon this floor by an 
honored Member on your Democratie side of the body. They 
made the examination and they come back to you and unani- 
mously report to this House in favor of impeachment. 

Then, what is the next step? 
Committee on the Judiciary, to consider the results of the in- 
vestigation, and the Committee on the Judiciary then takes up 
the question: Is there eneugh there to warrant us in present- 
ing this matter to the House, accompanied by a resolution ask- 
ing for the impeachment of this judge? Our committee has 


said, by a large vote, as has been stated on this floor, that they | 


believe, after days of investigation and discussion of this in- 
vestigating committee’s report, that there are facts which, in 
their judgment, warrant the impeachment of this man; that is, 
the pointing of the finger of accusation at him and saying, 
“Here are things which smirch your ermine; here are things 
which cloud your reputation. Stand up, sir, in the Senate, face 
these accusations, and if you are innocent, God send a safe 
deliverance.” [Applause.] 

Now, that is where we are. Are you going to put the 
imprimatur of this great body upon the conduct revealed in 
this evidence and say to the world—our fellow citizens and 
the world—* This is high-toned and honorable conduct on the 
part of this judge?” Are you going to stamp with the approval 
of this House what is revealed by the report of the committee 
which investigated these things face to face? Are you going to 
do that? What will be the result of your action to-day should 
you adopt the resolution in our report? It is simply to send 
this man to the other end of the building for trial. 

Many men have spoken here to-day with fervor and eloquence, 
as though they were pleading before a petit jury in a court 
of quarter sessions for the liberty of a man on trial. This man 


The matter is referred to the | 
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grand inquest which passes upon the question of accusation 
alone. [Applause.] Character is not put in evidence by the 
statements of men who come from a great distance, from the 
home town of the accused, and who know little or nothing 
about him. It is the friends and it is the neighbors who must 
come in and testify as to character. 

Some one has said that if this mn had been so bad the bar 
in the district would have risen en masse and accused him of 
it. Gentlemen, search your own minds and thoughts You can 
give an answer to that proposition. With a tyrant on the 
bench, the bar will not expose itself to his fury except when 
they are manned by unusual spirit or are smarting under the 
severity of some grievous wrong. [Applause.] The true idea 
is, my friends, that if he were the paragon of excellence that 
some of these gentlemen picture him to be the bar would have 
flooded this committee with appeals for him and praising the 
excellency of his record and his deportment. 

It has been discussed here—and I do not wish to go at any 
length into the law of this matter—that only those things 
which constitute indictable offenses can be made the subject 
of impeachment. You will find quoted in the records that 
crass ignorance will furnish a ground for impeachment; 
grossly indecent conduct in public that will bring a court into 
discredit and disrepute will become a subject of impeach- 
ment; continued drunkeness on the public highways by an 
occupant of the bench and conduct connected with it of a dis- 
orderly character will also be the subject of impeachment. 

Are these indictable crimes? Are these things that are 
classed other than as misbehavior? I am sure every man who 
has looked at the precedents will agree with me that neither 
motive nor indictability are necessary elements in an impeach- 
ment. Motive? Yes; it helps us to look into the character of 
an offense and determine what it is, whether it is a crime or 
not. Motive may be absent in many things that are indictable, 
and it may be present in many things that are not indictable. 

We have one guide that will stand ever, I think, in the minds 
of our people in controlling this subject. As a judge is ap- 
pointed to hold office during good behavior, the corollary is 
that if he misbehaves so as to bring discredit upon his office 
and the administration of justice, the right of the people to 
have him removed rises into being and there is only one chan- 
nel through which he can be removed. Officers are liable to re- 
moval by their employers. They may be lifted out of their 
places, but a judge, and wisely so it is ordered, shall be above 
everything that would impinge upon his independence and upon 
his being free from every consideration that might impair or 
make his judgment partial. Hence, it is if impeachment were 
confined to indictable offenses, a man might Indulge in a course 
of conduct that would become a stench in the nostrils of the 
people and yet not. commit an indictable offense. [Applause.] 
But you could remove him and the authorities are clear. My 
friend Simpson, who wrote on impeachment, quotes that as an 
instance where impeachment will Lie. 

Now, what are we to do in this case? 
ing this man for these several acts. We are impeaching him 
for a course of conduct. Have we a precedent for that? Take 
the Archbald case, and the thirteenth article in that case was 
a charge of conduct that was impeachable, and not one item in 
it was indictable or constituted a crime. 

Take the six counts upon which he was convicted, and every 
one of them involves the use of official power for gainful pur- 
poses for himself. That is the whole story, and when that case 
passed into history, then as far as the high trial tribunal is 
concerned, they said, “ Indictability is not necessary. Those 
offenses whereby a. man prostitutes the power of his office for 
personal gain or advantage are indictable.” 

What has been done in this case, briefly? I know you have 
read the articles of impeachment. They are four in number, 
with a fifth, a blanket one, drawn like the blanket one in the 
Archbald case. The first is what? It is a charge that Judge 
English is guilty of tyrannical and oppressive conduct con- 
stituting misbehavior in office, and therefore a misdemeanor 
within the meaning of the Constitution. 

In passing let me say that men frequently speak of a high 
misdemeanor. Why, there never was known to the law such 
a thing as a high misdemeanor. The word “high” qualifies 
crimes and in that connection you will find it in your text- 
books and law books, but there is no such thing as a high 
misdemeanor. 

We have charged him with what? With a course of con- 
duct. You can not take these items and say that each one is an - 
impeachable offense, because it is not, and I would not stand 
here to argue that it is. My friend said you can not take a 


We are not impeach- 


is not yet on trial. The last speaker spoke of men who ad- | number of ciphers and keep on adding to them and ever get a 


vanced ideas here as to his character and its value. Character 


unit; but, my friends, you can take a molecule and add to it 
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them and adhering together you have a unit. The adding of 
ciphers is a mistake. We add atoms, we make those atoms 
grow together, and when they are grown together they write 
down on the page of accusation that this man was guilty of | 
tyranny and oppression. 

Gentlemen, my membership in the bar is a property right. 
The Constitution says this can not be taken away from me 
except by dne process of law. When Judge English sat down 
and took Webb's title as a lawyer from him he violated the 
Constitution which he had sworn to support. [Applause.] 

He overrode it. When he suspended him and did not permit 
bim to go back into office for five or six months after the | 
statement had been filed which he demanded, he was guilty 
of tyrannous conduct, pursuing what he had done to the) 
hitter end. le admitted that the court was in session and he 
was in his chambers between June and November, when the 
regular session of the court began, aud he could have been 
reinstated, 

Take Karch's case. I do not eare to discuss it at length. 
The cun incident does not interest me very much. I could 
prove to any jury of men that that must have been an after- 
thoveht and a falsehood when he said he saw a gun in this 
man's pocket. One of their -own witnesses, Walcott, called 
by them, said that he was standing watching Karch, within 7 
feet of him during the period that Judge [English mentions 
before he disbarred him, and he said he saw no pistol. The 
committee found he had no pistol. Judge English restored him 
to the bar. If that man had been menacing him in court, his 
remedy was to have charges preferred, have him tried in the 
usual way, and if he had murder in his heart and preparation 
in his pocket he was unfit to be a member of the bar and 
should have been sent out of it in disgrace. Did he try it? 

Tyrannous conduct! When the judge in New Orleans in one 
of the cases without authority at law seized a public building 
belonging to the State the committee found that that was a 
usurpation striking at the very root of the structure of our 
system of government, that it was taking away without right 
and invading the province of the State, and Judge Bury re- 
signed before he met the charge of usurpation im that case. 

Now I ought to mention the words relating to the jury. 
They went outside the court room; that was not fit for the 
bench. He said, “If I tell a jury to find a man guilty, and 
they do not, I will send them to jail.” That was tyrannous 
conduct. Take his treatment of Ely, the lawyer, when exam- 
ining a witness. The witness had made a statement in writing 
nnd he was pressing him te know why he had not put into the 
statement the thing he was telling on the stand. 

Any lawyer would do that to test the accuracy of the wit- 
ness. What did the judge say? He said, “ Stop, that is un- 
professional conduct.” What right had he to say that, and 
afterwards when Ely asked him why he said it he told him, 
“You had no right to get the witness in a corner and press 
the button.” A beautiful idea that; but it displays the judge 
in action. 

Now, there are other items which I will not detain you to 
speak upon. The next is the bankruptcy matter, and I want 
to speak of that for a few minutes. 

} would refer to the bankruptey record and Judge Eng- 
lish’s conduct with a view to enhancing his own personal 
vain, profiting at the expense of the bankrupt’s estate. This 
clearly appears frem the report of the Government investiga- 
tor in evidence, particularly the report of Mr. Zimmerman. 
I ask my friends’ attention to this, those who are defending 
this man. If I had time I could point out to you more than 
a dozen criticisms of Mr. Thomas’s methods. He audited the 
accounts and found them correct. Of course, that was mere 
mathematical bookkeeping, but in eight or nine instances to 
those people who were surrounding Mr. Thomas it is found 
that Mr. Thomas had overpaid them a thousand to fifteen hun- 
dred dollars beyond the legal fee, and other instances where a 
$10 fee was legal it was doubled and trebled sometimes. 

The activity of Mr, Thomas began in 1922. In 1922 he 
was a receiver, and in 1922 the bankruptcy ring was in full 
operation, Who were in that? Thomas’s son and sons-in-law 
and Judge English’s son. Men from his court, clerks—Mr. 
Thomas went into this grand office that was allowed to be 
created under that ehanged rule governing bankruptey pro- 
ceedings, made for Thomas’ benefit. 

Let me say in passing that the investigator found some- 
thing to criticize in that rule which gave him absolute and 
unlimited power.’ The former rule said that only in excep- 
tional cases could the referee appoint the receiver. This rule 
gave him unlimited power, an unlimited control. 

It also allowed him to arrange the enormous fees and charge 
up those fees to that office indiscriminately to the various 
estates that passed through his hands, It made no difference 
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whether the estate owed anything or not—tf the estate could 
not pay its proportion of the money it was divided up and 
charged to them all. When you read the list of men jn {ho 
office and turn to Mr. Zimmerman’s report and find out who 
they were, how paid and in what manner, you can not help 
realizing that this ring was a great success; the combination 
was complete; and that is what created the stench in the nos. 
trils of the citizens. That is what caused the newspaper to 


_ery out in its colmmns and show up what was being done. 


That was the bankruptcy ring. 

Then comes the favoritism by which this man Thomas re. 
ceived, in addition to the referee’s compensation of $7,500, over 
$50,000 a year. It is true in one case in order to sustain the 
charge made for the receivership he told Judge English that he 
had been away for six mouths in Chicago, and Judge English 
without questioning him about his neglect of work, reappointed 
him sole receiver in the district. You turn to Zimmerman’s 
report and you will find that in 1923 there were 238 unfinished 
cases, at the end of 1924 there were 550 or 560, and yet this 
man reappointed him and bestowed his favors on him. How 
did he get his favors? 

We learn it in the next item of the indictment. He got favors 
through the appointment of his son, he got favors through the 
moneys being put by Thomas and by himself in the hands of 
these various banks where he was a stockholder. I call atten- 
tion to one particular item here that relates to a question a 
gentleman asked me the other day. The question was what 
evidence is there that English knew that his son was receiy- 
ing the 3 per cent interest on balances of bankruptcy funds. 
In the first place, it is not neeessary to prove direct knowl- 
edge on the part of English; circumstantial knowledge is 
quite sufficient, but you will find in the testimony of the 
bank officers, Ackerman, Schlafly, and Hemker, that they 
had interviews with English in which the question of in- 
creasing deposits was discussed and the matter of appointing 
young English was discussed. After he had been in the office 
for some months he commenced to quarrel, as he had done in 
the Drovers Bank, with the people in that bank. He wanted 
more money. He was dissatisfied With where his desk was 
placed, These officers, fearing to lose him and to lose the de- 
posits, spoke casually to Judge English. You will find in the 
testimony of those two men that they said that all that they 
talked about was keeping the bank deposits and trying to in- 
terest English by electing him a director and selling him some 
stock. Another witness, however, went on the stand, named 
Keshner, and when pressed by my colleague, Mr. MicHENrk, 
with a question whether or not the matter of interest was 
discussed by the officers with Judge English, he said that these 
officers reported to him that it was. I admit that in an ordi- 
nary case that would not be evidence other than hearsay, but I 
do say that with the facts here a judge would submit such a 
question to a jury to ascertain whether or not English knew, 
and if he called Schlafly and the other man to testify that they 
had never told him, and that Judge English did not know, 
then Keshner’s evidence would be competent to destroy their 
testimony. 

But taking the whole picture, as a merely accusing body, we 
must admit that it does convince one that he knew. How 
could he help it? He was interested in the boy's welfare. He 
wanted to get a salary big enough, commensurate with what 
he thought would pay him handsomely for his work. The boy 
got a salary and the officers say that it was quite enough to 
pay him for what he did, and in addition to that he got $2,700 
for nine months’ work, paid to him as interest on deposits. 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I have not the time. 

Mr. WEAVER. I know the gentleman wants to give the 
facts to the House. I call attention to a correction in the 
Keshner evidence in which he said he did not report that any 
of the officers of the bank had told them that they had in- 
formed Judge English about this matter. That is on page 774. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Every Member can read, at page 252 of the 
record, what Keshner did say. I admit that this is not direct 
evidence, but I say that it is persuasive. Those men knew 
what they were after, and immediately after this conversation 
Judge English bought no stock and did not become a director, 
but interest on those balances were paid over to the boy at 
the rate of $300 a month additional. We are here to accuse, 
not to convict. We are here to charge that the probable cause 
indicated that this man was guilty of these numerous offenses. 

From the beginning I looked at this case with doubt. I did 
not want to proceed to impeachment. I fought against it, and 
it was only when these facts were strung together on a chain 
of connection that I became convinced that here was a man 
guilty of a course of conduct that was impeachable, and I 
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and upon that as a fact, supported by this record, not con- 
troverted. {Applause. ] 

One of my friends argued that we ought to take each indi- 
vidual item and say whether or not that constitutes ground 
for impeachment. You have no more right to do that than to 
say that one step constitutes a journey or to say that one act 
of drunkenness constitutes habitual drunkenness. A judge 
may be impeached for drunkenness. It is the chain of events; 
it is the combination of these circumstances. To show that 
that may be made the subject of impeachment I have only to 
noint to the Archbald case and the decision of the Senate in 
that ease. There they strung together the incidents under 
the thirteenth count, and upon that, as well as the first six, he 
was found guilty, having been acquitted upon the intervening 
counts because the acts there alleged occurred while he was 
a judge of the district court of the United States and he was 
at that time out of that office. 

I wish to say a word now about what T consider some of the 
environment of this case. I have been told by reputable Mem- 
bers, and they are all reputable Members of this House, that 
there are influences at work soliciting Members to vote against 
the impeachment, coming from corporate influence and from 
social organizations interested in the enforcement of laws, 
with the theory that this man was a great law enforcer. I 
am sure that no man in this House would permit himseif to 
be approached on a subject like this. The honor of the Fed- 
eral bench is involved here, and the highest duty you can ever 
be called upon to perform is involved in the action which you 
are to take to-day. Woe betide the man who would allow 
himself to listen to the voice that comes insidiously to the ear, 
that dare not come out in the open, that dare not plead a 
case on its merits, but comes secretly to ask him to do that 
which ought to be a violation of his oath and a violation of 
his official duty. [Applause.] 

It has been intimated that some one would move to refer 
this case back to the Committee on the Judiciary. That will 
be the end of this case. There is no right in this House to 
refer that back. This committee was sent out to investigate 
one subject, to ascertain whether or not there was probable 
cause behind the accusation made on the floor of this House. 
The committee found cause sufficient for them to find their 
resolution in favor of impeachment. Why should they call the 
‘conspirator with the accused, who is outside the reach of 
the committee, after he had resigned his office, and put him on 
the stand? For what em, for what purpose? The man was 
not on trial; the committee was investigating simply to find 
out whether or not there was sufficient evidence that could be 
produced to sustain the charge that was made. In the name of 
justice, in the name of common sense, no man reading this 
record can fail to see that there is ample ground for the 
accusation of the commiitee. 

Now, what is to be done? Send him forth to trial. Let the 
Senate take up the question of trial, where he can interpose 
his character if he wants to do so, his defense if he wants to do 
eall his friend Thomas, whose office he visited three or 
four times a week, with whom he was on intimate relations, 
who paid for his automobile, who bought the 10 shares of stock 
in the Drovers Bank, and acted throughout as his close and 
intimate friend. Let me tell you something in connection with 
that bank stock. Did it ever strike you—and it is an admitted 
fact—that he went to the bank, got the certificate, and wrote 
across the back of it his signature in pencil? Did you ever 
know of a bank stock being assigned in pencil? Pencil was 
his favorite article of use. The note that he gave to Thomas 
for the $1,400 which he paid for the automobile is in pencil; 
and I tell you, iny friends, whem you examine that note it is 
dated five months after the event and written in pencil, and 
when you look at the indorsemenis written in pencil anyone 
would be led to believe the same party wrote the whole of 
them, and it was a note prepared for this investigation and 
to be put off upon the committee. 

On the back of that note, October 21, 1921, is an indorsement 
of so much money. Was i paid? Why did not he issue a note 
for the amount? Because the note bears date of some time in 
October, 1921. No; it was hurriedly prepared, a pencil memo- 
rendum, te deceive an investigator. And who ever heard of a 
share of stock being assigned in pencil where there was plenty 
of ink and where in the office of the bank itself he could 
have had all the ink necessary to complete the job? This 
record shows this man obtained his certificate; he did not 
want to take it into his own possession at once, but to let it 
lie over. Afterwards he told the president of the bank, Dooley; 
he told Mr. Dooley, “Oh, yes; I got 10 shares of that stock 
through the financiering of my friends’ Did he say it was not 
his stock? What would an honest man have said? “I did not 
buy this stock, and I will not receipt for it.” No; but he 
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signed across it in pencil, and he knows, as a friend, 
intended it for him as a gift, waiting for the 
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opportune mo- 
ment to arrive when he could erase the pencil signature, con- 
firm his possession, and take it home with him. That is the 
story; that is the situation in regard to the bank stock. 1 ask 
your thoughtful attention to this phase of it. 

There was a scheme to take the Drovers Pank and re- 
organize it. It is true that originated in the mind of Thomas. 
Thomas writes a letter to the officers of the bank and offers 
to take so much stock. He submits that matter to Mr. Enc- 
lish. Mr. English said, “I will not go into it.’ He went off 
to Dayton, and what dees he do when he comes back? They 
carry out every item and stipulation of that letter of contract 
that Thomas had written. They both open accounts in that 
bank, Farris English becomes the cashier, and they both take 
stock in the bank, and every item that Thomas promised is 
carried out. A confirmation of Thomas’ bargain in his leiter. 

Now, I may very well say that I will not go into a thing, 
but if I carry out everyone of the stipulations to be performed 
by me, what does that constitute? Now, my friend said the 
legal inferences belonging to this hearing must be Spptied. 
Is there any legal inference to be applied here regarding the 
doubt? Oh, no, gentlemen; this is not im the grat nd jury room 


that belongs to the court of trial; that is when the evidence 
is all in and the learned judge says, “If there is a reasonable 
doubt, give the prisoner the benefit of it.” 


No legal inference is arrived at here regarding the effect 
of testimony. The accusation is plain and simple and the 
only question is, Is this sufficient to warrant this body solemnly 
and sincerely to vote the accusation and send this man to 
his trial in the Senate? 

Gentlemen, I have no feeling in this case. When the evi- 
dence was first taken in the committee I was doubtful, as 
these gentlemen have been, at the individual instances, and, 
considering their insufficiency, I was not favorable to inmpeach- 
ment then. But as I kept studying this case, as a matter 
of couscientious duty, 1 reached the conclusion that, as a 
Member of this House, as a lover of my country, as one havy- 
ing unbounded respect and confidence in our Federal judi- 
ciary, it was my duty to join with my fellows in voting 
impeachment, and I earnestly ask this House to carry that 
through. [Applause.] 


The SPEAKER. 
vania has expired, 
Mr. GRAHAM, 
on the resolution. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from 
the previous question on the resolution. 
The previous question was ordered. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on 

lution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 
to recomunit. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion to recommit, 

Mr. BLANTON. 
the third reading? 

Mr. TILSON. There is no third reading. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion; and at this point the motion of the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee to recommit is in order. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Garretr of 
the Committee on 
mony 
whose evidence, 


The time of the gentleman, from Pennsyl- 
All time has expired. 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 


Pennsylvania moves 


agreeing to the 


reso- 
Mr. Speaker, 1 offer a motion 


The gentleman from Temmessee offers a mo- 
which the Clerk will report. 


Mr. Speaker, that would be in order after 


Tennessee. I move to recommit the 
the Judiciary, with instructions to take the testl- 
of Charles B. Thomas and the testimony of any other person 
in the opinion of the committee, js material and rele- 
vant to the issues involved in said resolution; and for such purposes 
said committee or any subcommittee thereof shall have power to send 
for persons and papers, and adminisier oaths, and shall have the right 
to repert at any time. The expenses of the additional inquiry herein 
authorized shall be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
upon vouchers approved by the chairman of said committee, to be im- 
mediately available, 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, does the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania desire to adopt it or move the previous 
question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I move the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from VDennsylvania moves 
the previous question. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. 
inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Under the rules of the Honse 
would not this reselution be subject to consideration under the 
five-minute rule for amendment? 


resolution to 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
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The Chair thinks not. 


The question is on 


agreeing to the motion for the previous question. 
The previous question was ordered. 


The SPEAKER. 


tleman from 
structions. 


Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. 


Tennessee to 


I ask for the yeas and nays, 


The SPEAKER. 
yeas and nays. 


recommit 


the 


And upon that, Mr. Speaker, 


The yeas aud nays were ordered, 


The SPEAKER. 


posed will answer “ nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 90, nays 275, 


not voting 66, as follows: 


Allen 
Allgood 
Aracld 
Ayres 
tarkley 
Hell 
Rinck, Tex, 
Ulanton 
Bloom 
Bowling 
Brand, Ga 
Brand, Ohio 
Browning 
Bulwinkle 
Ryrns 
Cantield 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Okla 
Connally, Tex, 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Davis 
Doughton 


Ackerman 
Adkius 
Almon 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Appleby 
Arentsz 
Aswell 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Beck 
Reedy 
Beers 
Begg 
Berger 
Black, N. Y. 
Bland 
Roles 
TRowles 
towman 
Hox 
Boylan 
Briggs 
Brigham 
Browne 
Brumm 
Burtness 
Busby 
Butler 
Campbell 
Cannon 
Carew 
Carpenter 
Carss 
Celler 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cole 
Collier 
Colton 
Connery 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
Cox 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Cullen 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Dickinson, Mo. 
Dickstein 
Dominick 


[Roll No. 62] 
YEAS—90 


Mdwards 
Eslick 

Fisher 
Fletcher 
Fulmer 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garrett, Tenn. 
Garrett, Tex, 
Gasque 
Gibson 
Gilbert 
Goldsborough 
Greenwood 
Iastings 
Hickey 

Hill, Ala, 
Holaday 
Iloward 
liull, Tenn. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Jones 

Kearns 

Kelly 


NAYS 


Dowell 
Driver 
Dyer 
Eaton 
Elliott 
Ellis 
Esterly 
Fairchild 
aust 
Venn 
Fish 


Fitzgerald, Roy G. 


Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Fort 

Foss 

ree 
Freeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Fuller 
Furlow 
Gambrill 
Garner, Tex, 
Gifford 
Giynn 

Golder 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Green, Fla. 
Green, lowa 
Griest 

Griffin 
Iladley 

Hiale 

Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Hardy 

liare 

Haugen 
liawes 
Hawley 
Hayden 
Hersey 

Hill, Md. 
Hil, Wash. 
Hoch 

Hoge 

Tlooper 
Houston 
Ituddlesten 
liudson 

Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William FE. 
Jacobstein 
James 
Jenkins 
Johnson, 8. Dak. 
Jobnson, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kahn 

keller 

Kemp 
Kendall 
Kiefner 


Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kincheloe 
King 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Kvale 
Lankford 
Little 
Lowrey 
MecClintic 
McDuftie 
McKeown 
McReynolds 
McSweeny 
Mansfield 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Va. 
Morgun 
Morrow 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 


O77 
275 


Kiess 
Kunz 
Kurtz 
LaGaardia 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Larsen 
Lazaro 
Lea, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehibach 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Lozier 
Luce 


McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 


McLeod 
McMillan 
McSwain 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee, N.Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Mazrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Mead 

Menges 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Mills 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Moore, Ohio 
Morehead 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newton, Minn. 
Newton, Mo 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
OCounell, R. 1. 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Parker 
Peavey 

Peery 

Perkins 
Perinan 
Porter 

Prall 

Pratt 

Purnell 
Quayle 

Quin 
Ramseyer 


The question is on the motion of the gen- 
resolution 


The gentleman from Tennessee asks for the 


As many as favor the motion to recommit 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea”; those op- 


Parks 

Ragon 
Rainey 

Reece 

Reed, Ark. 
Reid, IL. 
Rowbottom 
Rutherford 
Sears, Fla. 
Sinclair 
Somers, N. Y. 
Stedman 
Swank 
Thomas 
Vinson, Ky. 
Weaver 
Williams, Tex. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wood 
Wright 
Yates 


Rankin 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reed, N. Y. 
Robinson, lowa 
Robsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Romjue 
Rubey 
Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlia 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Sears, Nebr. 
Sezer 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Stephens 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Strother 


Summers, Wash. 


Sumners, Tex. 
Sweet 

Swing 

‘Taber 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, W. Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tillman 
Tilson 
‘Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkham 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Vaile 

Vesial 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Voiet 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 


with in- 
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Watson White, Kans. Wilson, La. Wurzbach 
Wefald White, Me. Winter Wyant 
Weller Whittington Wolverton 
Welsh Williams, IIL Woodruff 
Wheeler Williamson Woourum 

NOT VOTING—66 
Abernethy Doyle Johnson, Ind. Shreve 
Aldrich Drane Kindred Sproul, It. 
Anthony Drewry Kirk Steagal! 
Auf der Heide Evans Lee, Ga. Stevenson 
Bacharach Flaherty Lineberger Sullivan 
Bixler Frear Lyon Swartz 
Britten Fredericks McFadden Swoope 
Buchanan Fuak Michaelson Taylor, Tenn, 
Burdick Gallivan Mooney Updike 
Burton Garber Morin Upshaw 
Chapman Gorman Norton Vare 
Cleary Ilammer Patterson Walters 
Collins Ifarrison Phillips Whitehead 
Connolly, Pa. Tludspeth Pou Wingo 
Davey Irwin Rathbone Zihiman 
Dickinson, lowa Jeffers Rouse 
Douglass Johnson, Hl. Scott 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. Stevenson (for) with Mr. Vare (against). 

Mr. Michaelson (for) with Mr. Gorman (against). 

Mr. Doyle (for) with Mr. Irwin (against). 

Mr. Steagall (for) with Mrs. Norton (against). 

Mr. Davey (for) with Mr. Harrison (against), 

Mr. Updike (for) with Mr. Bixler (against). 

Mr. Upshaw (for) with Mr. Bacharach (against). 

Mr. Lyon (for) with Mr. Dickinson of Iowa (against). 
Mr. Lineberger (for) with Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (against). 
Mr. Buchanan (for) with Mr. Anthony (against), 

Mr. Pou (for) with Mr. Scott (against). 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Shreve with Mr. Tydings. 

Mr. Aldrich with Mr. Douglass. 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Wilson of Mississippi. 

Mr. Zihiman with Mr. Gallivan. 

Mr. Funk with Mr. Kindred. 

Mr. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. MeFadden with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr, Patterson with Mr. Abernethy. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Underwood. 

Mr. Burdick with Mr, Chapman. 

Mr. King with Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Collins. 

Mr. Taylor of Tennessee with Mr. Drewry, 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Drane. 

Mr. Fredericks with Mr. Hammer. 

Mr. Phillips with Mr. Jeffers. 

Mr. Sproul of Llinois with Mr. Cieary. 

Mr. Garber with Mr. Auf der Heide, 

Mr. Frear with Mr. Evans, 

Mr, Swartz with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Mr. Flaherty with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Johnson of Indiana with Mr. Mooney. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
resolution. Those in favor of the resolution will say “aye,” 
vnd those opposed will say “ no.” 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BOWLING. It was the purpose of those who are op- 
posed to impeachment to ask for a separate vote on the first 
article of impeachment. I am asking it now, Mr. Speaker, 
because, while I was intending to do it, my attention was 
directed to a conversation on the very point with gentlemen 
here. I did not want to overlook it, and I ask that now, Mr. 
Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair put the question and asked 
for the ayes and noes on the resolution and waited an iip- 
preciable length of time before announcing the result. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. Speaker, I hope, under the circumsiances. 
the Choir will consider the fact that the gentleman's attention 
was diverted to some other matters and that he may have the 
privilege of a roll call on article 1. 

Mr. HOLADAY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOLADAY. I was on my feet, but there was so much 
confusion—— 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. Gentlemen 
will take their seats. The Chair will not recognize anyone until 
the House is in order. 

Mr. GRAHAM rose. ute, 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise‘ 

Mr. GRAHAM. I rise to make a motion. I move to recol- 
sider the vote whereby the resolution was passed and lay that 
motion on the table. . 

Yhe SPEAKER. The suggestion of the gentleman from Ala- 
bama {[Mr. Bow tive] is that the Chair should now reverse his 
ruling and permit him to demand a separate vote on one ol 
the articles. Some days ago, in response to a parliamentary 
inquiry by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp], the Chair 
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announced that, fn his opinion, it was in order, when the ques- | 
tion recurred on the resolution, for any Member to demand 
a separate vote on any one of these articles. The Chair there- | 
fore asked that the House should be in order. The House, at | 
the time the Chair put the question, was in as good order as | 
it is now. [Cries of “No!” “No!”] The Chair said, “The 
question is on agreeing to the resolution,” and waited an 
appreciable time. The Chair said, “As many as are in favor 
of the resolution will say aye, and as many as are opposed 
will say no.” There was a very large sound of ayes and a 
very small sound of noes. The Chair thereupon waited for a 
long time and looked over the entire membership of the House. 
It seems to the Chair that gentlemen must have slept on their 
rights. The Chair wants to be fair in this matter. He an- 
nounced, as he said, some days ago that it was in order to 
demand a separate vote on any of these articles. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
inquiry. : 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. GARNER of Texas. Is it in order, Mr. Speaker, for 
one who voted in the affirmative to make a motion to re- 
consider? 
The SPEAKER. It would be in order for any gentleman 
who voted on the majority side to move to reconsider. 
Mr. GARNER of Texas. If there is any gentleman who voted | 
on the majority side—I did not happen to be in the Chamber at 
the moment—he can make the motion to reconsider. 
Mr. McSWAIN. I voted on the majority side. 
Mr. DOMINICK. Mr. Speaker, in order to be perfectly fair | 
in the matter, I voted in the majority, and I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the resolution was passed. 
Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, I move to lay that on the table. 
Mr. GARNER of Texas. The gentleman ought not to do that. 
The SPEAKER. In view of the situation and in view of the 
statement made by the gentleman frem Alabama, who has led 
the minority on this occasion, when he tells the Chair that he 
intended to make this motion and his attention was diverted 
when the question was put, the Chair will recognize the gentle- 
man. [Applause.) 
Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a separate vote upon | 
the first article of impeachment, and upon that I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks for a} 
separate vote upon the first article of impeachment. The Chair | 
understands that if the question is determined in the negative | 
the action heretofore taken by the House stands. 
Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, some of us would like to have a 
roll call on the final passage. I think the Speaker absolutely 
and accurately and fairly stated what transpired in the House, | 
but I think there was a misunderstanding, not censurable to the 
Speaker, becanse the Speaker did state what transpired truly, 
but this is an important matter, and many of us would like to | 
have an opportunity to have the yeas and nays on the passage | 
of the resolution. So far as I am concerned I do not care for 
any separate vote on the different articles. 
The SPEAKER, The Chair will make a statement. 
of the fact—— 
Mr. MADDEN. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. MADDEN. 


In view 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gent'eman will state it. 
Would it be in order now to ask for a 


the suggestion made by the gentleman from Alabama? 

The SPEAKER. In response to the query of the gentleman 
from Illinois may the Chair state that in view of the fact he 
is about to recognize the gentleman from Alabama to demand 
a separate vote on article of impeachment No. 1, the Chair will 
now put the question on agreeing to the resolution with all 
the articles except article 1 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, concerning articles 2, 3, and | 
4, | ask unanimous consent that they may be considered en bloc. 
Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TILSON. May I make this suggestion to the gentleman 
from Alabama? There is a very full attendance of the House 
at this time. Is not the gentleman from Alabama willing to 
test on a rising vote the question of agreeing to the several 
different articles; and unless the rising vote is reazonably | 
close, will not the gentleman be willing to have no other roll 
call except on the resolution of impeachment as a whole? If 
the vote be reasonably close, then the gentleman, it seems to 
me, would be fully justified in asking for a roll call on each 
one of the articles. It seems to me that this would be fair 
as well as convenient for the membership of the House. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker—— 
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| have a separate vote on each one of the several articles, but 


| on the question of putting the resolution or the vote of the yeas 


yea-and-nay vote on the passage of the resolution in lieu of | 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 306, nays 62, 
| 
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Mr. BOWLING. I unéerstand the suggestion of the gentle- 
man from Connecticut to be that we have a roll call on the 
first article? 

Mr. TILSON. No: a rising vote on the first article; and 
unless it be close, we accept the decision of a standing vote 
on this article and on any ef the other articles upon which a 
separate vote may be demanded, but that there may be a roll 
call only on the final vote. 

Mr. BOWLING. ‘That is all right. 

The SPEAKER. In the opinion of the Chair the proper pro- 
cedure under the circumstances, a separate vote having been 
demanded on only one article, would be that the vote should 
be first taken on the resolution and all other articles; but in 
view of the agreement just made between the gentleman from 
Alabama and the gentleman from Connecticut, the Chair would 
suggest that unanimous consent be had to vote first upon the 
adoption or rejection of article 1 by a motion to strike it from 
the resolution, this to be followed by a vote on the entire 
articles, either including or excluding article 1. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. No, Mr. Speaker. The Speaker 
does not seem to understand the exact request, as I get it, of 
the gentleman from Connecticut. The gentleman desires to 


unless it is reasonably close—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not so understand. 

Mr. TILSON. I understand it to be desired to have a sepa- 
rate vote on article 1. After that, if a separate vote is de 
manded on others, take it by a standing vote, the only roll call 
to be upon the resolution as a whole. 

Mr. GARNER of Texas. That is all right. 

Mr. BOWLING. ‘That is all right. 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. SWEET. I would like to inquire the ruling of the Chair 


and nays on the adoption of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 
man’s inguiry. 

Mr. SWEET. I understood the Chair put the motion on the 
adoption of the resolution. My inquiry is, What is the Speaker's 
ruling on the announcement of the passage of the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair just stated that in the interest 
of what he regarded as fairness, the Chair thought he should 
again put the question, which, of course, automatically vacates 
the action heretofore taken by the House. Without objection, 
the question is on the motion of the gentleman from Alabama 
to strike out article 1. 

There was no objection. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Bow ine) there were—ayes 101, noes 260, 

So the motion was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing 
tion. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. As many as are in faver of agreeing to the resolution 
will, when their names are called, answer “aye,” and those 
opposed will answer “no,” and the Clerk wil! call the roll. 


to the resolu- 


and nays, 


| answered “ present” 3, not voting 60, as follows: 
{Roll No, 63] 





YEAS—-306 
Ackerman Box Collins Eaton 
Adkins Boylan Colton iKdwards 
Almon Briggs Connery Elliott 
Andersen Brigham Cooper, Ohie Ellis 
Anthony Browne Cooper, Wis. Estiek 
Appleby srowning Corning Esterly 
Aswell Brumm Cox Fairchild 
Ayres Buchanan Coyle Faust 
Bachmann Burtness Cramton Fenn 
Bacon - Burton Crisp Pish 
| Bailey Busby Crosser Fitzgerald, Roy G. 

Bankhead Butler Crowther Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Barbour Byrns Crumpacker Fletcher 
Beck Campbell Cullen Fort 

Beedy Cannon Curry Foss 

Beers Carew Darrow Free 

tegg Carpenter Davenport Freeman 
Berger Carss Leal French 
Black, N. Y. Celler Dempsey Frothingham 
Bland Chalmers Dickinson, Me, Fuller 
Blanton Chindblom Dickstein Furlow 
Bloom Christopherson Dominick Gambrill 

ies Clague Dowell Garner, Tex. 

Bowles Cole Driver Garrett, Tex. 
Bowman Collier Dyer Gasque 
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Giifferd 
Giyon 

‘, rider 
Goldshorough 
roodwin 
Wraaan 
reen, I'la 
ireen, lowa 
reenwood 


‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘ 

‘; 

G 

(ir 

Tha ‘dle y 
Tlule 

i "i Ine 
Itnil, N. Dak, 
Ilardy 

Ilare 

Haustin 
linugcen 
llawes 

Hla iwley 
Iiayden 

ie Ps st 

Hith, Ma 

Hill, Wash. 
Iloch 

liogg 

looper 
llouston 
Howard 
Iluddleston 
livhl, Tenn 
Hlull, Morton 1). 
Iiull, William EB, 
Jacobstein 
James 
Jenkins 


Johnson, §. Dak, 


Johnson, Tex. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Jones 

Kahn 

Keller 

Kemp 
Kendall 
Kiefner 
Kiess 
Knutson 
Kunz 

Kurtz 

Kvale 
LaGuardia 


Allen 
Allgood 
Andrew 
Arnold 
Barkley 

tell 

Black, Tex 
Bowling 
Brand, Ohio 
Lulwinkle 
Tanfield 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter. Okla. 
Connally, Tex. 
Davis 
Doughton 


Denison 


Abernethy 
Aldrich 
Arentz 
Auf der Heide 
tacharach 
Bixler 
Brand, Ga, 
Britten 
Burdick 
Chapman 
Cleary 
Connolly, Ta. 
Davey 
Dickinson, lowa 
Douglass 


Lampert 
Lanham 
Laursen 
Lazaro 
Jawa, Calif. 
Leatherwood 
Leavitt 
Lehibach 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Lowrey 
Lozier 
Luce 
MeCtintie 


McLaughlin, Mich 
McLaughiin, Nebr. 


MeLeod 
McMillan 
MeSwain 
MacGregor 
Madden 
Magee,  * 
_ a 
some 





Maj or 
Manlove 
Mansfield 
Mapes 
Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass. 
Mead 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michener 
Miller 
Milligan 
Mil's 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo, 
Nelson, Wis. 


Newton, Minn. 
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Newton, Mo 


O'Connell, N.Y, 
O'Connell, R.L 


O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. Y. 
Varker 
lveavey 

l'eery 

erkins 
Porliman 
Porter 

rail 

J’ratt 

Purnell 
Quayle 

Quin 

iegon 
Kamseyer 
Rankin 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reed, N. Y. 
Robinson, lowa 
LBobsion, Ky. 
Rogers 
Komjue 
Rubey 

Sabath 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schneider 


Seott 

Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Shallenberger 
Simmons 
Sinnott 

Smith 
Smithwick 
Snell 


Somers, N. Y, 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stalker 
Stephens 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa, 


NAYS—62 


Fisher 
Fulmer 
Gardner, Ind. 


Garrett, Tenn, 


Gibson 
Gilbert 
Ilickey 
Tiill, Ala. 
lloladay 
Iludson 
Johnson, Ky. 
Kearns 
Kelly 
Kerr 
Ketcham 
Kincheloe 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT "— 


Michaelson 


King 

Kopp 

Lank ford 
Little 
McDuffie 
McKeown 
McReynolds 
McSweeney 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N. Y. 
Varks 

Vou 

tainey 
Reece 

Reed, Ark. 


Williams, 11. 


NOT VOTING--60 


Doyle 
Drane 
Drewry 
Evans 
Flaherty 
rear 
Fredericks 
Funk 
Gallivan 
Garber 
Gorman 
Hammer 
Ilarrison 
liudspeth 
Irwin 


Jeffers 
Johnson, Tl. 
Johnson, Ind. 
Kindred 
Kirk 

Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Lyon 
McFadden 
Morin 
Norton 
Patterson 
Phillips 
Rathbone 
Rouse 


So the resolution was agreed to. 
The following pairs were announced: 


On this vote: 


Mr. Vare (for) with Mr. Stevenson (against). 


3 


Strother 


Summers, Wash, 


Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 

Sweet 

Swing 

Taber 
Taylor, Cole, 
Taylor, N. 4. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Tayl Yr, W. Va. 
Teniple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tillman 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underwood 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga, 
Voigt 
Wainwright 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Wefald 
Weller 
Welsh 
Wheeler 
White, Kans, 
White, Me. 
Whittington 
Willlamson 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Woodruff 
Woodrum 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 





Reid, I. 
Rowbottom 
Rutherford 
Sears, Fla. 
Sinelair 
Stedman 
Thomas 
Tinkham 
Underhill 
Vaile 
Vinson, Ky. 
Weaver 
Williams, Tex, 
Yates 


Shreve 
Sproul, Ml. 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Sullivan 
Swartz 
Swoope 

U pdike 
Upshaw 
Vare 
Walters 
Whitehead 
Wingo 
Wood 
Zihlman 


Mr. Gorman (for) with Mr. Michaelson (against). 

Mr. Irwin (for) with Mr. Doyle (against). 

Mrs. Norton (for) with Mr. Steagall (against). 

Mr, Harrison (for) with Mr. Davey (against). 

Mr. Bixler (for) with Mr. Updike (against). 

Mr. Bacharach (for) with Mr. Upsbaw (against). 

Mr. Dickinson of Iowa (for) with Mr. inee (against). 

Mr. Connolly of Pennsylvania (for) with Mr. Lineberger (against). 


Additional general pairs until further notice: 

Mr. McFadden with Mr. Wingo. 

Mr. Shreve with Mr. Brand of Georgia. 

Mr. Wood with Mr. Whitehead. 

Mr. Morin with Mr. Drewry. 

The result of the vote was announced as above recorded, 

On motion of Mr. GRAHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following resolution. 


| 


EEE 


APRIL 


The Clerk read as follows: 
Hlouse Resolution 201 

Mr. GranaM submits the following resolution from the Commit: 
on the Judiciary : 

“Resolved, That Fart C. Micnenger, Ira G. Hersey, W. PD. Borrs 
C. ELtts Moore, Grorce R. Stosps, HATTON W. SUMNeERS. end Avpr; 
J. Montacue, Members of this House, be, and ¢hey are hereby, ; 
pointed managers to conduct the wopeaciment against George w. 
English, United States district judge for the eastern district of Illinois - 
that said managers are hereby instructed to appear before the Senate 
of the United States, and at the bar thereof, in the name of the Hous 
of Representatives and of all of the people of the United States, to 
impeach the said George W. English of misdemeanors in office, an) 
to exhibit to the Senate of the United States the articles of impeach 
ment against said judge which have been agreed upon by this House; 
and that the said managers do demand that the Senate take order for 
the appearance of said George W. English to answer said impeachment, 
and demand his impeachment, conviction, and removal from office.” 

The SPEAKER. 
tion. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Tennessee? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I yield for a moment. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I would like to have the per- 
sonnel mentioned in the resolution again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it will be again reported. 

The Clerk again read the personnel mentioned in the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Does the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania regard that as a fair division? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is a Pennsylvania division. [Laughter.] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I have no objection, of course, 
to the personnel mentioned in the resolution, but I question 
very much whether it is exactly in accord with the precedents 
followed heretofore. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will say that there are precedents for 
such a division, and there are precedents also for selecting them 
all from one side. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 


\W 


The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 





Will the gentleman from Pennsy]- 


' vania yield? 


i 


Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Will not the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania be willing to permit that resolution to lie over? 
I have never seen it before and I have not the slightest notion 
about the personnel of the board of managers, but I would like 
to have an opportunity to examine the matter and canvass the 
situation. 

Mr. GRAHAM. This was a resolution agreed to in the com- 
mittee, and 1 have a recollection that the gentleman from Texas 
was present. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. This was the first time I have 
had any knowledge as to the personnel. I am familiar with 
the resolution. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The resolution provided that the personnel 
should be selected by the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. That is true. 

Mr. DOMINICK. The personnel was not presented to the 
committee. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That is true; I filled it out. 

.Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Let me ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, if I may, if it is intended 

Mr. TILSON. What is the objection to allowing that to go 
over until next week? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The only thing is that when we have busi- 
ness, I like to do it. 

Mr. TILSON. There does not seem to be much unanimity 
among the gentleman's committee. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I think it should go over. 

Mr. GRAHAM. What does the gentleman desire about a 
change in the resolution? 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that 
the gentleman leave to the Speaker the appointment of the 
managers on the part of the House. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I could not do that without the committee 
reconsidering their action. I am bound by the instructions «f 
my committee. I have no objection to having another Member 
from the Democratic side put on the committee. I would sug- 
gest the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Trt~MAN]. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Is it important to appoint the 
managers at this time? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Only to get the matter finished. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I hope the gentleman will 
permit the resolution to go over. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Until when? 
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Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. I suggest Monday, with the | 
understanding that on Monday it shall be in order to take it up. 
Of course, Monday is a calendar day. 
Mr. GRAHAM. Let us say Tuesday. 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Very well. I have no Mem- 
bers to suggest touching the managers, but I do think that it | 
jc not balanced in what is supposed to be a party way. 
‘ir. GRAHAM. I am willing to let the matter go over until | 


yesday, and, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the resolution for the 
p sent. 

























































LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

fy unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. STEVENSON, at the request of Mr. Dominick, indefinitely, 
oy account of important business. 

Mr. Apernetsy, for two weeks, on account of illness. 


CONDUCT OF JUDGE GEORGE W. ENGLISH 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorpd on the English resolution. 
rhe SPEAKER. Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I commend Judge English for 
enforeing the prohibition laws. He stands well in this respect. 
Many citizens in his district testify by letters and telegrams 
that he did enforce the law. j 
1 commend Judge English for the courage he displayed in 
efforts to protect the life, liberty, and property of the people 
living in his district, when it became apparent to him that 
State officers were inactive in this respect. 

| therefore did not vote for article 1, for I do not believe 
that the evidence in the case, taken as a whole, warrants the 
conclusion of the committee with respect to article 1. 
I voted for the resolution offered by the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Garrett], our minority leader, to recommit the 
matter to the Judiciary Committee, because I believe that it 
was the duty of said committee to have secured the evidence 
of Referee Thomas, as I deem him a most important witness in 

» case. 
wa helewe that the acts, both of omission and commission, on 
the part of Judge English with respect to allowing Referee 
Thomas to dissipate and waste the assets of estates in bank- 
ruptcy are reprehensible. I also believe that it was highly im- 
proper for his son to draw interest paid by the bank on de- 
posits of court funds, and that it was practically impossible 
for such transactions to occur and Judge English not know 
bout it. 
: lience on the issue of voting for or against the resolution 
of the committee, I was forced to vote for it, because I believe 
that certain of the articles of impeachment, mentioned by me 
above, should be presented to and tried by the Senate of the 
United States. 
And I hope that by the vote of this House all district judges 
of the United States will take notice and warning that the 
Congress of the United States does not approve but frowns 
down upon the growing practice of designating “ special pets” 
of the court as referee, trustee, and receiver, and allowing 
them exorbitant remuneration, and permitting the assets of 
bankrupt estates to be dissipated. The estate of the bankrupt 
belongs to his creditors. His creditors have the right to have 
it fairly, honestly, and justly administered, and equitably dis- 
tributed among themselves, with nominal expense, and they are 
robbed when the court dissipates such estates in unconscionable 
fees and wasteful expenses. Let all Federal judges take due 
warning. This Congress is now expressing its serious dis- 
approval. 
Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Speaker, in the midst of the feelings 
and uncertainties attendant on this hearing concerning the 
charges against Judge George W. English, I feel it is highly 
fitting that we should turn our minds for a part of the time to 
those great ideals of judicial character and to the sacredness 
of the judicial office in order that we may measure our duty 
here in this particular case by the standards that have pre- 
vailed among the English-speaking people for hundreds of 
years, 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I have sought the privilege of ex- 
tending my remarks briefly and of inserting some extracts froin 
the lives of English judges in order to illustrate, first by ex- 
ample and next by contrast, what we hold is the true char- 
acter of a judge. It will be recalled on March 2, 1925, I made 
some remarks by way of review of the judicial services of the 
lion, Oliver Wendell Holmes, one of the justices of the United 
States Supreme Court. Again on March 8, 1926, being the 
eighty-fifth birthday of Mr. Justice Holmes, 1 reproduced a 
portion of my former remarks, 
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PROMOTE JUDGES FROM LOWER TO HIGHER couRTS 

My first purpose in calling attention to the case of Mr. Jus- 
tice Iiolmes has been, not merely to give him the satisfaction 
of knowing how his fellow countrymen feel toward him, but 
also for the purpose of using his case to illustrate the best way 
of picking judges for our several courts. In brief, the method 
of selecting judges outlined in said remarks is to promote to 
higher positions judges from the lower courts. We often hear 
the remark that the salaries of judges are not adequate to 
attract to the bench the best material. But the salary ques- 
tion might be partially met by giving judges of the lower court 
to understand that if their services are highly satisfactory, 
if they live rightly and judge righteously, they may expect 
promotion to some higher court. And this is particularly true 
with reference to the appointment of United States judges 
for life, or during good behavior. To appoint a man for life 
is a serious responsibility and every chance of uncertainty as 
to his fitness for the particular duties should be eliminated. 
In other words, there is too much at stake to take any chances 
to appoint a judge for a lifetime. Therefore, the President iu 
seeking judicial material for the United States courts should 
search. amongst those judges of the State courts that have 
shown their fitness by years of service. Then when it comes 
to the appointment of justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, surely abundant material can be found anmoug 
the judges of the circuit courts of appeal and of the district 
courts, so as to eliminate any chance of making a mistake. 

The eminent services of Mr. Justice Holmes, who was ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court of the United States from the 
Supreme Court of Massachusetts, is a splendid illustration 
of the point which I am seeking to make. 

CHARACTER AND WISDOM OF JUDGES HOPE OF OUR COUNTRY 


Mr. Speaker, the judges of this country, both State and Fed- 
eral, have it largely in their keeping to preserve that respect 
for law and for lawful authority essential to the preservation 
of republican institutions. Democracy lives by the consent of 
the people. Consent gives birth to democratic institutions and 
consent preserves them. It will be impossible to enforce any 
law by the force of the bayonet, or dread of the bullet, or fear 
of imprisonment when any substantial and respectable section 
of the population fails to have confidence in the integrity and 
honesty and fairness of the courts. We find it over and over 
again in the history of England that when the crown Was press- 
ing royal prerogative to the point of destroying representative 
government, and when the Parliament, having destroyed the 
King, became a despot greater than any king, that the judges 
then kept alive the principles of civil liberty, protected all 
classes of people in their rights and privileges, held both the 
Crown and the Parliament in check, and by judicial decision 
built up a body of common law that is unmatched in the his- 
tory of the world in its respect for personal liberty and indl- 
vidual freedom. 

RESPECT FOR COURTS AND JUDGES 


Much has been said about the proper respect that should be 
paid to our courts, and I concur in that settlement. But suffi- 
cient emphasis has not been placed upon the necessity of see- 
ing that the judges who personify and incorporate within their 
lives the powers and privileges of the courts shall be such men 
as to command, by their character and ability, the respect we 
seek for the courts. In other words, a court is not an 
abstraction, 

A court is a human being, and if that human being is coarse 
and profane and ignorant and arbitrary and unfair and sus- 
pected of corruption, then such a court can never command 
the respect of the public. A judge with the highest judicial 
qualifications does not need force and physical power to com- 
mand the respect of the public. I have in mind a great judge 
of the State of South Carolina, who was a benediction to 
every community in which he held court. His name was 
George Williams Gage. Under our system the judges rotate 
and hold court in every one of the 45 counties of the State. 
Judge Gage went from one side of the Stute to the other 
through a-period of about 20 years, and he was then pro- 
moted to the supreme court bench, where he served with won- 
derful fairness and satisfaction until his death three or four 
years ago. When he appeared for the first time in court in a 
strange community, as he mounted the rostrum and took his 
seat, every person in the court house felt impressed with the 
fact that a genuine, sincere, and fair man was to hold the 
scales of justice. When he spoke his tones were steady, even, 
and soft. He treated the lawyers, judges, and witnesses, and 
the public with the utmost courtesy, consideration, and kind- 
ness. As he respected others, so all others respected him. I 
ouce heard him listen for 30 minutes to a tirade of abuse, 
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delivered against lawyers and judges and courts generally, by 
a minister of the gospel. Finally Judge Gage replied to the 
criticisms with such fairness, and calmness, and nobility of 
spirit, such cander of mind as completely to convert the critic 
himself. I believe that Judge Gage could have gone into a 
community where civil war was prevailing, where strikes 
and riots were prevailing, and could instantly have rallied to 
his support the self-respecting and patriotic men and women 
of both sides in a public feud. There are many such men in 
our several State and Federal courts. The appointing, select- 
ing, and electing power should search out from among our 
judges men who have shown by their services as judges that 
they can command by their person and personality the respect 
of the people. 


JUDGES AS LAWMAKERS 


A great logician has said that whoever has the right to 
interpret law has the right to make law, and this observation 
is sound. Under our system of law the judge not only inter- 
prets the Constitution and statutory law but administers a vast 
system of common law, and great discretion and power rest 
with the judge in construing these laws and in applying the 
facts to them. Therefore the judges of this country, both State 
and Federal, are in a certain sense the lawmakers of this coun- 
try. The judges apply the law to the individual citizen. 
fore they represent something of royal prerogative, something 
of imperial power, something of sovereign authority, to decide 
between two or more citizens in the application of law and in 
the decision on facts. Therefore it is Imperative that the 
judges should be learned in the law. But it is more imperative 
that the judges should be filled with a love for the spirit of the 
law. Ofttimes “the letter killeth but the spirit giveth life.” 
A judge who does not conceive in his heart the living princi- 
ples of jurisprudence, who is not aware of his responsibility in 
the exercise of sovereign power, is unfit to hold judicial office. 

Cuaprer I. Lives or THE CHIk¥ Justices OF ENGLAND 
(By John Lord Campbell) 
LIFE OF MATTHEW HAL® 
(From p. 547) 

A smile at such little infirmities does not prevent us from viewing 
with admiration and reverence the rules which he now laid down for 
his conduct as a judge. They ought to be inscribed in letters of gold 
on the walls of Westminster Hall as a lesson to those intrusted with 
the administration of justice. (1660.) 

Things necessary to be continually had in remembrance: 

1. That in the administration of justice I am intrusted for God, 
the King, and country; and therefore 

2. That it be dene (1) uprightly, (2) 
lutely. 

3. That I rest not upon my own understanding or strength, but 
implore and rest upon the direction and strength of God. 

4. That in the execution of justice I carefully lay aside my own 
passions and not give way to them, however provoked. 

5. That I be wholly intent upon the business I am about, remitting 
all other cares and thoughts as unseasonable and interruptions. 

6. Thet I suffer not myself to be prepossessed with any judgment at 
all till the whole business and both parties be heard. 

7. That I never engage myself in the beginning of any cause, but 
reserve myself unprejudiced till the whole be beard. 

8. That tn business capital, though my nature prompt me to pity, 
yet to consider there is a pity also due to the country. 

9. That 1 be not too rigid in matters purely conscientious, where all 
the harm is diversity of judgment. 

10, That I be not biased with compassion to the poor or favor to the 
rich in point of justice. 

11. That popular or court applause or distaste have no influence in 
anything I do in point of distribution of justice. 

12. Not to be soliciteus what men will say or think, so long as I 
keep myself exactly according to the rule of justice. 

18. If in criminals it be a measuring cast, to incline to mercy and 
acquittal. 

14. In criminals that consist merely in words, where no more harm 
ensues, moderation is no injustice. 

15. In criminals of blood, If the fact be evident, severity is justice. 

16. To abhor all private solicitations, of what kind soever and by 
whomsoever, in matters depending. 

17. To charge my servants (1) not to tnterpose in any matter what- 
soever; (2) not to take more than their known fees; (3) not to give 
any undue precedence to cause; (4) not to recommend counsel. 

18. To be short. and sparing at meals that I may be the fitter for 
business, 


deliberately, and (3) reso- 


JUDGE HALE’S HATRED FOR JUDICIAL CORRUPTION 
(From p. 553) 


However, it must be confessed that Hale carried his hatred of 
bribery and corruption to a coxcombical length, which exposed him to 
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ridicule. When he bought any articles after he became a judge. he . 
only would not try to beat down the price, but he insisted = me " 
more than the vendors demanded, lest, if they should afterwards h ms 
suits before him, they should expect favor because they had ¢:.), 
handsomely by him. A gentleman in the west of Evgland. who . ; 
a deer park, was in the habit of sending a buck as a present « the 
judges of assize, and did the same when Lord Chief Baron Hale . me 
to the circuit, although a cause in which he was plaintiff was cons y« 
on for trial. The cause being called, the following extraordinary ¢ 
logue took place in open court: a 

“Lonp CHtke Baron. Is this plainti® the gentleman of th 
name who hath sent me venison? 

“Jcper’s Servant. Yes, please you, my Lord. 

“Lorp Cuier Baron. Stop a bit, then. Do not yet swear the jur 
I can not allow the trial to go on till I have paid him for his buck ai 

“ Puatntirr. I would have your Lordship to know “that neither m elt 
nor my forefathers have ever sold venison, and I have done nothing 4, 
your Lordship which we have not done to every judge that has « 
this circuit for centuries bygone. 

“MAGISTRATE OF THR CouNTY. My Lord, I can confirm what +1 
gentleman says for truth for 20 years back. 

“ OTHER MAGISTRATES. And we, my Lord, know the same. 

“Lonny Cine Baron. That is nothing ta, me. The Holy Scriptures 
say, ‘a gift perverteth the ways of judgment’; I will not suffer the 
trial to go on till the venison is paid fur. Let my butler count dowy 
the full value thereof. 

“ PLAINTIFF. I will not disgrace myself and my ancestors by bheeom- 
ing a venison butcher. From the needless dread of selling justice, your 
Lordship delays it. I withdraw my record.” 

So the trial was postponed till the next assizes at the costs of the 
man who merely wished to show a usual civility to the represeniative 
of the sovereign. 


or 


me to 


’ 
it 


JOHN BUNYAN’S WIFE BEFORE THE COURT 
(From p. 558) 

His demeanor in the case of John Bunyan, the author of the It- 
grim’s Progress, shows him paying respect both to the rules of law 
and to the dictates of humanity. This wonderful man, who though 
bred a tinker, showed a genius little inferior to that of Dante, haying 
been illegally convicted by the court of quarter sessions, was lying in 
prison under his sentence in the gaol of Bedferd. Soon after the re- 
storation of Charles II, the young enthusiast had been arrested while 
he was preaching at a meeting in a private house, and refusing to 
enter into an engagement that he wonld preach no more, had heen 
indicted as “a person who devilishly and perniciously abstained from 
coming to church to hear divine service, and a common upholder of 
unlawful meetings and conventicles, to the great disturbance and dis- 
traction of the good subjects of this realm.” At his arraignment he 
said, “Show me the place in the Epistles where the common prayer 
book is written, or one text of Scripture that commands me to read 
it, and I will use it. But yet, notwithstanding, they that have a 
mind to use it, they have their liberty; that is, I would not keep 
them from it. But, for our own parts, we can pray to God without it. 
Blessed be His name.” The justices considered this tantamount to a 
plea of guilty, and without referring his case to the jury, the chair- 
man pronounced the following judgment : 

“You must be had back to prison, and there lie for three months 
following; and at three months’ end, if you do not submit to go to 
church to hear divine service and leave your preaching, you must be 
banished the realm. And if, after such a day as shall be appointed 
you te be gone, you shall be found in this realm, or be found to come 
over again without special license from the King, you must stretch 
by the neck for it; I tell you plainly.” 

Arbitrary as the laws then were, there was no clause in any statute 
that would support this sentence; yet Bunyan was imprisoned under 
it, and he refused to give surety that he would abstain from preach- 
ing. Elizabeth, his wife, actuated by his undaunted spirit, applied 
to the House of Lords for his release; and according to his relation, 
she was told “they could do nothing; but that his releasement was 
committed to the judges at the next assizes.” The judges were Sir 
Matthew Hale and Mr. Justice Twisden; and a remarkable contrast 
appeared between the well-known meekness of the one and fury of 
the other. Elizayeth came before them, and stating her husband's 
case, prayed for justice: 

“Judge Twisden,” says John Bunyan, “ snapped her up, and angrily 
told her that I was a convicted person and could: not be released 
unless I would promise to preach no more. 

“ EuizaBetH. The lords told me that releasement was committed 
to you, and you give me neither releasement nor relief. My husband 
is unlawfally in prison and you are bound to diseharge him. 

“Twisppn. He has been lawfully cenvicted. 

“ BLizaRerH. It is false, for when they said, ‘Do you confess the 
indictment? he answered, ‘At the meetings where he preached they 
had God's presenee among them. 

“'TwispeN. Will your husband leave preaching? If he wil! do s% 
then send for him, 
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«pyrzanetH. My lord, he dares not leave off preaching as long as 
be can speak. But, good my lords, consider that we have four small 
children, one of them blind, and that they have nothing to live upon 
‘heir father is in prison but the charity of Christlan people. I 
y emayed at the news when my husband was apprehended, and, 
put voung and unaccustomed to such things, fell in labor, and 
continuing in it for eight days was delivered of a dead child. 

osie Marrurw Hace. Alas, poor woman! 

“ 1 vispeN, Poverty is your cloak, for I hear your husband is better 
intained by running up and down apreaching than by following his 


while 
myst 


calling : ; . 
“Sir MarrHew Hae. What is his calling? 


«“PrizarerH. A tinker, please you, my lord; and because he is a 
tinker and a poor man, therefore he is despised and can not have 
just! 

“Sir MarrHew Hauer. I am truly sorry we can do you no good. Sit- 
ting bere we can only act as the law gives us warrant; and we have no 
power to reverse the sentence, although it may be erroneous. What 
your husband said was taken for a confession, and he stands con- 
victed. There is, therefore, no course for you but to apply to the 
King for a pardon or to sue out a writ of error; and the indictment 
or subsequent proceedings being shown to be contrary to law, the sen- 
tence shall be reversed and your husband shall be set at liberty. I 
am truly sorry for your pitiable case. I wish I could serve you, but I 
fear I can do you no good.” 


CONTRAST JUDGE JEFFREYS OF TITE “ BLOODY ASSIzE ” 


In volume 3 of “The Lives of the Lord Chancellors and 
Keepers of the Great Seal of England,” by John Lord Camp- 
bell, we find on page 534 the following regarding the judicial 
conduct of Chief Justice Jeffreys (1680) : 

The next exhibition in the court of king's bench, which particularly 
pleased Jeffreys and horrified the public, was the condemnation of 
Sir Thomas Armstrong. It will be recollected that this gentleman was 
outlawed while beyond the seas, and being sent from Holland within 
the year sought, according to his clear right in law, to reverse the out- 
lawry. I have had occasion to reprobate the conduct of Lord Keeper 
North in refusing him his writ of error and suffering his execution; but 
Jeffreys may be considered the executioner. When brought up to the 
king’s bench bar Armstrong was attended by his daughter, a most 
beautiful and interesting young woman, who, when the chief justice 
had illegally overruled the plea and pronounced judgment of death 
under the outlawry, exclaimed: “ My Lord, I hope you will not murder 
my father.” 

“Chief Justice Jerrreys. Who is this woman? Marshal, take her 
into custody. Why, how now? Because your relative is attainted for 
high treason, must you take upon you to tax the courts of justice for 
murder when we grant execution according to law? ‘Take her away. 

“Daveurer. Ged Almighty’s judgments light upon you. 

“Chief Justice Jnrrrays. God Almighty’s judgments will light upon 
those that are guilty of high treason, 

“D,vuGHTER, Amen. I pray, God. 

“Chief Justice Jerrreys. So say I. I thank God I am clamor 
proof.” (The daughter is committed to prison and carried off in 
custody.) 

“Sir Toomas ARMSTRONG. I ought to have the benefit of the law, and 
I demand no more. 

“Chief Justice Jerrreys. That you shall have, by the grace of God. 
See that execution be done on Friday next according to law. You 
shall have the full benefit of the law.” Armstrong was hanged, em- 
boweled, beheaded, and quartered accordingly. 


Mr. BOIES. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, in 
order to properly review the record in this case one could easily 
consume a full day's time and at the end of the day would not 
have concluded his address. 

it is a most important matter with which we are about to 
deal. It is important so far as Judge English is concerned, 
and it is important so far as the people of the eastern district 
of Illinois are concerned and in the interest of the orderly, 
gentlemanly, and sane procedure in the courts of justice in 
this country. 

One might dwell for a considerable length of time upon 
the matter of the necessary qualifications of a man to sit upon 
the Federal bench and administer the law and conduct himself 
at all times and under all circumstances in keeping with the 
unwritten rules demanded by the people of this country— 
the professional and the nonprofessional alike. Time will not 
permit the presentation of a complete description of the ideal 
judge, and I feel that he may be recognized if we assume that 
he must be a real man, honest and sane; he ought to be 
exceptionally learned in the law; this latter qualification might 
possibly be somewhat modified if he were constructed along 
lines that favored the ready acquisition of the fundamental 
principles of the law and the essence of good behavior and 
ever-moment recognition of the rights of others. 
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In the trial of every lawsuit the contest is between the 
lawyers. The quibbles, if any are permitted; the selfishness, 
if any may appear; the partisanship, if it may be overlooked; 
the uncouth things that sometimes arise; all show of temper; 
apparent desire to overreach, are the matters and things 
springing from the “carpet,” accompanied by due apology. 
But during all the procedure, in the trial of the cause, the 
judge must remain cool and dignified, recognizing no indi- 
vidual whatever, having before him the indispensable picture 
of justice, her eyes blindfolded, holding in her hand the scales 
of justice balanced by the test of right and truth. A man 
sitting in this exalted position, measurably approaching this 
test, will never be annoyed with impeachment proceedings. 
Ilumanity, in a general sense, is generous and fair, and a 
judge may slip somewhat and sidestep a little; they have 
done so, without bringing down upon themselves the condem- 
nation that universaily precedes the very seldom adopted 
method of removing a judge from office, ouster by impeach- 
ment, 

Bear in mind, gentlemen, that when the services of a judge 
are accepted by this Governmem, the acceptance is not that 
ot “for better or for worse,” but it is “during good behavior.” 
The life tenure is qualified by the constitutional exception, 
“during good behavior.” The great man who coined that 
phrase recognized how important it was that the man sitting 
in this lofty position of trust should be thus cautioned. 

To my way of thinking, the phrase, “ during good behavior,” 
should be on our minds in every step in these proceedings and 
as broadly applied as the seriousness of a breech may reason- 
ably be considered. 

From the judge upon the bench no tyranny should be prac- 
ticed. It is unrelated and opposed and has no abiding place 
or connection in or with the all-inclusive requirement of “ good 
behavior.” 

Thirty-eight years in the court room has afforded me some 
opportunity to observe the methods in vogue connected with 
legal procedure and of the actions and behavior of judges. 

As chairman of the investigating committee it fell to my lot 
to look after the preliminary arrangements preceding the date 
set for the first hearing, to collect the names and addresses of 
the witnesses, and report them to the Sergeant at Arms that 
they might be subpeenaed, and to inform myself as best I could 
as to the competency, relevancy, and materiality of the testi- 
mony they would furnish under oxth. There were other de- 
tails; but, to the mind ‘of the lawyer, there will remain no 
doubt as to the difficulty encountered when seeking to develop 
the testimony intended to be used to establish charges laid 
against a Federal judge. It is well understood that the average 
person dislikes to take the witness stand in any sort of a case; 
a large percentage of adults, well-meaning people, will find 
various ways of escape. We always meet with handicaps, and 
we encountered them in this case. 

I never heard of Judge English until just pricr to the com- 
mencement of these proceedings. I could not, therefore, have 
entertained any prejudice against him. However, I did wonder 
somewhat at his silence during the weeks that the newspapers 
were criticizing him. I believed then, and I believe now, it was 
the duty of the judge, to himself, and to the public, to have 
cited the authors of those newspaper reports into the court 
room before the second setting of the sun after they appeared, 
All this is of the past. We are confronted with a serious 
duty, not a happy prospect. We ought not to allow prejudice 
to enter in, neither should we permit friendships, political in- 
fluence, lobbyist, if any have appeared, or self-interest to stand 
in the way. 

At the outset of the consideration of this important matter 
we should have in our’minds the question of the standard de- 
manded by the American people, of the qualification and “ be- 
havior“ of the man, the lawyer who takes his seat upon the 
Federal bench. Every Member of this House entertains his 
own ideas with reference to that standard. Perhaps we may 
enrich our own judgments upon that point by the careful 
study of men among those of the greatest abilities and noblest 
reputations in this country. Much has been said and written 
by lofty authority in this connection, but I do not feel that we 
are required to delve into the past very far in order to be re- 
freshed, and improved by the opinions of two gentlemen whose 
qualifications and reputations warrant their acceptance as ex- 
pert witnesses, 

On the 19th of January, 1926, the Committee on the Judiciary 
of the House entertained hearings upon H. R. 7907, a bill pro- 
posing the increase of the pay of Federal judges. On that oe- 
easion the Hon. Charles BE. Hughes, formerly Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, also former Sec- 
retary of State of the United States, spoke to us, and in his 
statement the following appeared: 
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I say Loldly to you gentlemen that the bighest office in this Govern- 
ment is the office of the judge. That all our legislative performances 
come to the test of his ability, integrity, learning, and impartiality. 
The rest is form; the rest is words; the rest is the mere language of 
étututes. 

Acain Judge Iluches remarked: 

What do we demand of a judge? Let us attempt to visualize this 
demand : 

First. He must be a man of independent character, not subject to 
solicitation; not amenable to personal or partisan pressure. He must 
be na man of unquestioned integrity of character. His decisions may 
be criticized, but the integrity of bis motive must be beyond con- 
troversy. 


Again, he said: 
It is no longer the case where the man who is competent to sit upen 


the- bench may find that a refuge, a resource, a place where he can 
be better taken care of than anywhere else, 


Next to appear before our committee in that hearing was 
the lion. John W. Davis, a man respected and admired for his 
fine characier, high standing, and worth. He said: 

Iiy establishing as a canon of conduct that the judge who goes 
upen the bench has foresworn for all time, so long as the judicial 
ermine rests upon his shoulders, participation in any gainful oceupa- 
tion. As I stand in this room to-day, my memory inevitably goes 
back to seenes enacted here in the Sixty-second Congress, when there 
fell to this committee the painful duty of investigating the conduct of a 
Vederal judge and presenting him to the Senate of the United States 
under articles of impeachment. 

The gravamen of those articles was not that he had taken bribes 
directly, not that there was deliberate malfeasance in the discharge 
of his judicial duties, but that he had failed to recognize the existence 
of this canon which cut him off from participation in commercial 
activities that would have been perfectly legitimate on the part of a 
private citizen, but were unthinkable on the part of a judge upon the 
bench, 


Mr. John G. Edgerton, president of the National Association 
of Manufacturers of the United States, said: 

I hardly think there is any respectable class in American society 
that might have more often felt the sting of judicial interpretation 
and decision than the manufacturers. Nevertheless, I feel, perhaps, 
there is no class that has had better opportunity of appreciating the 
importance that the judiciary is performing for the public. 

I think that {n our romantic history there is no fact of which we 
inay be prouder of as Americans than that we have had so many 
great Americans who have been willing to make the tremendous sacri- 
fice at times to perform this important public service. Upon the 
judiciary, perhaps, more than upon any other branch of our Govern- 
ment lies the responsibility for the protection, preservation, and 
perpetuation of our American institutions and liberties. The judiciary 
certiinly ought to be representative of our very ablest and best men 
in society. 


We may easily fall Into error if we fasten our attention 
entirely by strained interpretation of the phrase “ high crimes 
and misdemeanors.” It is the universal holding in this eoun- 
try that in case of the impeachment of a Federal judge it is 
not necessary to prove that he has been guilty of any crime 
or misdemeanor that might subject him to criminal prosecu- 
tion. In order that that question may be put to rest, so far 
as this House is concerned, I will call attention to the printed 
argument of counsel for Judge English filed in in this cause. 
On page 4 of the printed brief and argument for respondent 
the following appears: 

It was formerly held im the cases before the Tiouse of Lords of 
England that no impeachment will lie except for a breach of the com- 
mon or statutory law, which if committed within the country of Eng- 
land would be the subject of indictment or information. This question 
during the early history of the United States was earnestly debated 
in the United States Senate in impeachment proceedings held therein. 

Beth sides of the question are ably presented in the impeachment 
nnd trial of Judge Samuel Chase, volume 3, Hinds’ Precedents of the 
House of Representatives, sections 2356 to 2562, inclusive, and of 
Judge James H. Peck, in sections 2879 to 2382, inclusive, and in the 
first attempt to impeach President Johnson, sections 2405 to 2406, 
inclusive. 

We concede that it has finally been determined by the weight of 
authority that to constitute an impeachable offense it is not neces- 
sary that it be an offense that is indictable at the common law or 
under some statute, but we also point out that it is equally well 
established that there can be no impeachment because of any mistake 
honestly made, however gross the mistake may be, but it is essential 
that the action complained of shall have been corrupt and arising 
from a bad motive and affecting the integrity of the officer, 
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I can agree with the last proposition stated by conn.) £ 
“mistakes honestly made” do not furnish the foundsrios, 
an impeachment, but I can not go so far as to acree wy. it} th 
general contention that the mistake is “ honestly made” ty 
cause the accused says that he knew no better, or that jo oo 
not “know the law.” It is a well-known maxim: ethos 
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That ignorance of the law excuseth not. 


And I will add, that the matter of judging of the so: 
complained of, whether corrupt, and arising from a bed ment 
land affecting the integrity of the oflice, is a question of face 
to be found by those whose duty it is to find the fart: aaa 
the only rule to apply, where bad motive is involved, jx \, 
make comparison between the conduct of an accused and the 
conduct of the ordinary man acting in similar circumstances 
and like conditions with reference to like matters. 
Motive and intent are rarely, if ever, established by direct 
testimony, unless by confession; and in such matters, inyolyin: 
the motives, the intent, the state of mind, the finest basis 
the application of circumstantial evidence is furnished. 
A judge upon the bench may not do and say the things that 
affront the common decencies and the everyday experiences of 
' 
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mankind, and then expect to escape by saying that he made 
mistake, er that he did not know. 


We all understand that in the appointment of a Federg] 


judge for life there is involved the question, as a matter of 
ls 
I 


i 





aw, that of “good behavior.” We can not throw the last 
| yhrase overboard as meaningless, but we and those who may 
deal with the matter hereafter will have to answer each for 
himself: Has the “behavior” of Judge English while on the 
bench been good or bad? That question, too, must be deter- 
| mined by the application of our knowledge and understanding 
| of the action of men in judicial positions, in the class of judges, 
in like circumstances. In determining these questions we must 
have in mind the position that Judge English occupied, the 
importance of his action, and the result of his conduct with 
relation to the rights of men, and reputation, and the rights of 
property. 

It is not contended that a judge upon the bench will be held 
to the iron rule that he must answer for every mistake of 
judgment or for every mistake in the application of the law, 
But to hold that he may be permitted to blanket his wrong- 
doing, his want of official conduct, his active and open tyranny, 
his favoritism, and his unwarranted prejudices with the simple 
plea of ignorance equals an assassination of reason, A guard- 
jan ad litem might be privileged to interpose such a defetse in 
behalf of an imbecile or an insane person, but it can not be 
otherwise considered. 

I believe that the membership of this House desires all the 
information legitimately obtainable in this matter, and before 
they reach the point of voting on the question of Judge 
English’s impeachment that they be given all the light that 
has been shed by the record in this ease as seen by the members 
of the special committee in intimate contact with the taking 
of the testimony, and their association with the witnesses as 
they were produced under oath, 

If my conclusions are correct, if the opinion of the special 
committee and that of the Committee on the Judiciary are 
sound, then there is the highest duty that can be imagined rest- 
ing upon every Member of this House: The defense of honor 

| upon the bench; a plea for simple decency’s sake in behalf of 
| good order in the court room; in condemnation of the use of 
profanity and obscene language in judicial expression; in the 
interests of fair neighboriy treatment from the bench to men- 
bers of the bar; to the elimination of questionable methods of 
transactions; of show of temper, of oppression, by methods 
high-handed, by tyranny, mothlike, rendering the judicial robe 
a sieve, incapable of arresting, holding, and perpetuating the 
confidence and respect of the people of the land in their judges 
and courts of justice established through the adoption of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

We speak of law and order, we beast of our civilization, we 
look to our courts with childlike confidence for protection and 
for justice in all its bearings. When the people of any land are 
robbed of this respect and confidence their Government has lost 
its anchorage and has become a mere uncontrolled float upon 
the uncharted waters of doubt, uncertainty, and destruction. 

Perhaps to some minds this language may appear to be over- 
charged, but to those who may analyze it and apply it in such 
manner, I am disposed to only reply: That the matter in hard 
presents one of the most serious questions that can arise to the 
lasting detriment of the well-being of our Government—C sar § 
demand was of little moment in comparison. There must be no 
appearance of ghosts in connection with our judiciary. 
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‘ederal Judge is, and of right ought to be, everlastingly 
| the time under the obligation to give full observance to 
rule ef “ good behavior "—laid down as a matter of writ- 
la and his conduct should comport, without deviation or 

tion, with the unwritten requirement; this requirement 
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a ‘he law, but in the way and manner in which he administers 
it: that is, in bis personal conduct; his personal action ean not 
be divorced from his judicial activities; he can not violate the 
jaw, written or unwritten, pertaining to blasphemy, to the em- 
ployment of obscene language, either on or off the bench, in 
sich Way and manner as not only offends the sensibilities of 
the ” 
man in the strect. 

Judge English is accused of tyranny ; of violating the law gov- 
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exsarily not only includes his conduct in the administration | 


refined, but also shocks the less responsive nature of “ the | 


erning the disbarment and suspension of attorneys from the | 


practice of their profession; of exhibiting a prejudice against 
rneys to the extent of humiliating them, occasioning loss 
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of business, and by inciting the question of disrespect; acting 
unkindly toward lawyers, officers, and laymen, whose minds 
did not run along his track, who do not conform readily to his 
way of thinking, who do not bend to his will, or who refuse 
to obliterate themselves when they come in contact with his 
shadow. 


Let us proceed, as calmly as we may, to a consideration of the 
record in this connection, having in mind the thought that we 
are as much bound in this proceeding to find the fitness or the 
unfitness of Judge English to hold his position as though we 
were sitting as a committee, regularly authorized, to examine 
into and report to the Senate of the United States in the matter 
ef the confirmation of a President’s recommendation to this 
exalted position, 

As another introduction to Judge English I desire to call 
your attention to the letter he wrote to the Hon. Walter C. 
L. ndley, his colleague, also United States district judge for the 
eastern district of TUinois, at Danville, on October 28, 1924, 
and very shortly before Judge English became the object of 
publie criticism, but after he had some six years of experience 


upon the bench: 
Ocrosper 28, 1924. 


lion. Warter C,. LINDLEY, 
United States Judge, Danville, TH. 

My lear Jupcre Linptey: An embarrassing situation has arisen be- 
fore me, and IT presume the same condition is liable to occur to you. 

You have an own cousin practicing law in the Federal court, Harold 
Lindley. I have a son, George, jr., precticing law in the Federal court. 
l’ersons having business in receiverships, bankrupt cases, ete., request 
appointment of one of these men for performance of some duty relat- 
ing to such cases. 

Section 1049, chapter 4, Judicial Code, prohibits in language as fol- 
lows: “ No persons shall be appointed to or employed in any office or 
duty In any court who is related by affinity or consanguinity within 
the degree of first cousin to the judge of the court.” 

Iam unable to find any judicial construction having been put upon 
this language. Reading it as it is and giving ft the strict construc- 
tion these two members of the bar might be prohibited from being 
employed by Ntigants to represent them in the trial of their cases be- 
fore the Federal court. If you have anything by way of information 
to impart upon this subject 1 would be very glad to receive it. Of 
course, the worry is theirs and not ours, but if the boys can be given 
as fair a chance as other lawyers in the Federal court of this district, 
1 don't want to stand in their way. 

I now have a case where a’ concern that is in receivership, as well 
as the receiver, and the petitioning creditors are requesting that I 
appoint George W. English, jr., my son, as an attorney or solicitor for 
the receivers. I have refused to do it and intimated to them that 
you might have the power to do that, but when I read this statute 
l am not so sure that you have. So the worry. 

Thanking you in advance, I remain, 

Greorce W. ENctisH, Judge. 


You have had the language of section 1049, chapter 4, Ju- 
dicial Code. Judge English says in his letter: 


lam unable to find any judicial construction having been put upon 
this language. 


_Why did Judge English fail to find any “ judicial construc- 
tion” 2? Because the language of the section is so clear and 
unmistakable that it never occurred to anyone else, other than 
Judge English, to search the authorities, or to search his mind 
and conseience, for a construction, other than is blazon in 
every word and every letter of the section. 

What was the object that Judge English had in mind when 
he wrote that letter to Judge Lindley? The object that he had 
in mind is just as apparent as though he had said in that let- 
ter to Judge Lindley : 
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You appoint my son to an office or duty in court, and T will appoint 


your “own cousin” to an office or duty in court. 


Thereby seeking to accomplish, as he had in mind, by tndi- 
rection what must have appealed to his judgment to be pro- 
hibited by direct action. But it does not require a close reading 
of the section to convince the mind of a lawyer that the section 
prohibits the appointment or the employment of a relative, 
within the prohibited degree of affinity or consanguinity, of 
first cousin of the judge of the court. The appointment by 
whom? By anyone having authority to appoint. 

In Judge English’s letter to Judge Lindley, he wrote: 


I now have a case where a concern that is in receivership, as well 
as the receiver and petitioning creditors, are requesting that I appoint 
George W. English, jr., my son, as an attorney or solicitor for the 
receivers, 


; When Judge Lindley referred to that portion of Judge Eng- 
lish’s letter, he said: 


I would feel perfectly free to appoint a relative of yours where 
the parties interested so requested, but I believe it would place us 
both under criticism, and I think the same thing is true if you should 
make an appointment of any relative of mine, and personally I would 
rather that you would not do so, 


Judge Lindley was in error when he intimated that he might 
concede so much and he undoubtedly did not give the lan- 
guage of that section the consideration that Judge English 
ought to have given to it before he made the suggestion that 
he did. The point involved in the section is not, whom we 
appoint, but that the appointment is prohibited. 

Judge English must have labored with that partienlar sec- 
tion, in his attempt to find some method of evasion, inasmuch 
us it had became to him “an embarrassing situation.” 

When Judge Lindley’s letter is fully interpreted it means 
that he would not consent, under any circumstances, to counte- 
nance the desire expressed by Judge English. 

Is there a member of this House that has any difficulty 
‘in arriving at the conclusion of a result that would obtain, in 
the United States Senate in a case where a lawyer was being 
considered for confirmation as a United States district judge. 

Julige Lindley’s reply: 

Octroper 30, 1924, 
Ilion. Grorer W. Exctutsn, 
United States District Judge, East St. Louis, Il. 

My Dear Juper Enauisu: I have your letter of October 28 con- 
cerning section 1049 of the Judicial Code. I do not think that this 
statute was intended to prevent relatives of the judge from practicing 
in his court, but I do think it was intended to prevent any judge 
of the court from appointing as_ receiver, trustee, or master, or other 
court officer, any relative within the limits of the statutes, whether 
he is a relative of the judge who makes the appointment or of another 
judge of the same district. 

I would feel perfectly free to appoint a relative of yours where the 
parties interested so requested, but I believe it would place us both 
under criticism, and I think the same thing is true if you should 
make an appointment of any relative of mine, and personally I would 
rather that you would not do so. I think that your son and Harold 
Lindley have a perfect right to practice in the United States district 
court the same as any other lawyer; and if we, as judges, can not 
dispose of their business without lending ourselves to criticism we are 
not very high-class judges. But I do not think we should make any 
appointments of either one for any purpose. 

You have told me from time to tinmre that you are impervious to 
eriticism, but I think that you overstate your position. I think that, 
way down in your heart, you are as sensitive to criticism as I am. 

Hoping that everything is going well with you, I am 

Yours very truly, 
Watter C. LInpier. 
THE DISBARMENT OF CHARLES A. KARCH 


Mr. Karch was born in St. Clair County, March 17, 1875. 
He has been practicing Jaw since his admission to the bar, 
October, 1898, at Belleville and East St. Louis. He was three 
times a member of the Hlinois Legislature—from 1905 to 1907, 
1911 to 1913, 1913 to 1915. He was three times a member of 
the county board of appraisers. He was United States attorney 
for the eastern district of Dlinois, from April, 1914, to July, 
1918, thereafter he engaged in the general practice of the law, 
chiefly in the United States Court of the Eastern District of 
Illinois. He had what he called a very large practice. He is 
a member of the bar of the Cireuit Court of Appeals for the 
Seventh Circuit. He appeared in the court in cases for the 
Government and after that on 13 or 14 different occasions. 

He had known Judge English since 1910; had served with 
him in the Legislature of Illinois. On the 15th day of August, 
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Judge English disbarred Mr. Karch from practicing as a law- 
ver in the eastern district of Illinois; on the Ist day of July, 
1922, the railroad shopmen’s strike was on. Injunctions had 
been issued from Judge English’s court restraining the strik- 
ing railroud men from doing certain acts. On and prior to 
that date a large number of contemnors, persons charged with 
violation of the injunction, were cited before Judge English. 
Mr. Karch represented the organization of shopmen; as was 
his duty, he appeared as counsel for those defendants, as they 
were arrested and brought into Judge English’s court. For 
several days prior to his disbarment he appeared daily repre- 
senting those alleged violators. Mr. Karch moved orally that 
these men claimed the right to trial by jury on the charge con- 
talned in the information and asked that their cases be set 
down for trial when the court provided a jury, and that in the 
meantime they be admitted to bail. 

On the first of these occasions, four or five days before Mr. 
Karch’s disbarment, Judge English expressed a doubt as to 
whether these men were entitled to a jury trial under the 
Clayton Act. 

Judge Edward C. Kramer, then appearing for the railroad 
companies, indicated to the court that the defendants were, ih 
his judgment, entitled to trial by jury under the Clayton Act. 
Judge English stated that if it was satisfactory to counsel it 
wis satisfactory to him. He entered that order with show 
of petulancy. Three or four days thereafter Mr. Karch moved 
for a trial by jury. The defendants were brought in under 
different charges, and on each occasion he allowed trial by jury, 
but indicated that they were not entitled to them; that lawyers 
ought not to insist or ask for jury trials. At the close of the 
second day, prior to Karch’s disbarment, Judge English called 
counsel to his private chambers; quite a number of lawyers 
did not respond; Judge E. C. Kramer and Karch and some 
other lawyers were in there. Judge English said that he had 
been granting jury trials in these cases, but that he would 
change his attitude very shortly—probably the next day; that 
he was of the opinion that the Clayton Act was unconstitu- 
tional in so far as it provided jury trials; that he had recently 
investigated the question very thoroughly, had gone into the 
old common law of England on the subject, and that from time 
immemorial the courts of the chancery were held to have the 
inherent right to be judges of contempt against the orders of 
the court; that some day when a sleek-looking walking delegate 
eame before him charged with contempt he would rule and 
render an opinion from the bench, giving bis reasons for hold- 
ing that the Clayton Act was unconstitutional. He said it 
would be a sleek-looking walking delegate for the reason that 
he felt that he would be able financially to take the case to 
the Supreme Court and have it tried out. Judge Englis fur- 
ther stated that applications for jury trial came with bad grace, 
that they tended to clog the court, and were more or less evi- 
dence of lack of confidence on the part of judges. 

The second day following Karch again appeared for defend- 
ants, Hooper and Miller, of Mattoon, both charged in a criminal 
information with having violated the injunction issued. Judge 
English asked that the defendants be arraigned under the usual 
court practice, and they pleaded not guilty. Karch filed a 
written motion asking for trial by jury for those defendants. 
The motion for trial by jury contained verified statements of 
the facts which were intended to show that the defendants 
were within the strict letter of the Clayton Act, which provided 
for jury trials. Judge English entered the order and admitted 
them to bail. In this connection he said: 


This is the last time that I will honor counsel's request for a jury 
trial. I have repeatedly informed counsel from the bench and in 
chambers that these applications for jury trial came with bad grace; 
that the court felt that any lawyer that would ask for jury trials 
intended to deliberately insult the court; that no ethical lawyer would 
do it. 


Karch made no reply to the court and seated himself at the 
counsel table. Karch waved to Mr. Moran, who attempted to 
speak to him, that he did not want to discuss the matter. 
Judge Kramer was reading an original bill. Within a few 
minutes Judge English asked Judge Kramer to suspend. 
Judge English exhibited rage, pounded his desk, and he ad- 
dressed himself to Mr. Karch and Moran, saying: 


There are two attorneys in this court room who have completed 
the work that they were required to do in this court for the day, and 
their presence is no longer desired. Counsel has a habit of tantalizing 
the court. He has. repeatedly demanded jury trials when he knew 
that the court did not care to extend them or allow them; and I 
how command these attorneys—I mean you, Mr. Karch—to get out 
of this court room and stay out. 
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4 Moran immediately withdrew. Mr. Kareh arose 
said: 


Apri | 


and 


Your honor, IT believe that I anv. within my rights to remain. 


Judge English turned to the United States marshal oy bailiff 
Robert Logan, and said: . 
I order you to take Mr. Karch out of this court room. 


The marshal seized Karch, placed him under arrest. took 


him by the arm and jostled him out of the court room. 


. Judge 
English said: _ 


Now, you are without this court room, and again I say tf 


you 
to stay out, and from this day hence, wherever and wh never | 
meet you, we will meet as man to man. I know what kind of a 
man you are. I have observed your performances here. | gj 


a 
man of affairs; I know how to meet men like you and situations such 


as this one. 
When Judge English said— 
I will treat you as man to man— 
Mr. Kareh said— 
Why don’t you do it now? 
Judge English said— 
Mr. Marshal, bring this man back before the bar of the court. 


The marshal obeyed, and Judge English addressed himself to 
Mr. Karch in substance as follows: 


Karch, I am on to you; I know all about the crooked business you 
have been doing; and I hereby disbar you from practicing in this 
court. Mr. Clerk, you will enter a formal order striking the name 
of Charles A. Karch from the rolls of attorneys who are permitted 
to practice in this court. 


Judge English again ordered the marshal to take Karch out 
of the court room; a day or so thereafter Karch had a 


representative ascertain that the formal order of disbarment 
had been entered. 

Karch testified that he had no revolver, pistol, or other fire- 
arms on his person; that he had never carried a gun in his 
life. Judge English testified that he saw the handle of a 
pistol protruding from Karch’s pocket, and gave that, «p- 
parently, as the reason for ordering him removed from the 
| court room, and also testified that Karch made a movement 
| that he believed he intended to draw the weapon. These ‘wo 
| statements constitute the whole testimony on this point. 
| No one can contend, with any show of reason, but what Judge 

English, according to his version of the matter, was in fear 
| of Karch at the moment, as he says he was looking at him 
menacingly through his eyebrows. Attention might be called 
to what transpired in the removal of Karch in order to deter- 
mine which man you are going to believe. 

Judge English says he had the gun; he observed Karch's 
menacing attitude; he ordered the marshal to remove him from 
the court room. Why did not he direct the marshal to disarm 
him? The marshal did remove Karch to the door of the court 
room, and then Judge English ordered the marshal to return 
him to the bench; no apparent fright then on the part of Judge 
English; no thought of gun; nothing done to protect himself 
by order to the marshal, or in any other way, but to stand the 
dangerous Karch before him and rake him from head to foot 
with language that no judge from the bench had the right to 
use, and never did employ, before or. since. After Judge Eng- 
lish had spent his fury upon Karch he ordered the marshal to 
again remove him from the court room, which was done. 
Which man are you going to believe with respect to the allesed 
gun episode? And the statement upon the part of Judge Png- 
lish that he believed Karch made a motion as though to draw 
the weapon? If you believe Judge English manufactured (hat 
story under oath, then picture him presenting himself to the 
United States Senate for confirmation as an appointee to the 
Federal bench. 

Not long after this near tragedy Mr. Karch, in good form, 
sought to be reinstated to the practice of his profession. Karch 
appealed to Judge English’s referee in bankruptcy, Charles B. 
Thomas, and asked him to use his influence with Judge English. 
The effort proved to be futile. Karch wrote Judge Enxlish 
personal letters appealing to him to retract. In those letters 
Mr. Karch wrote, in substance, as follows: 


We were friends in the Illinois Legislature and fought side by side 
for righteous laws and government; that both of them had been hon- 
ored by commissions in high office from President Wilson; and that 
he felt these circumstances should control him somewhat in passing 
upon him— 


. 
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Also veferving to his life and a means of making a living; 
he endeavored always to be courteous to the court. 

‘Karch asked him to reconsider his action, and if the judge 
mid eall attention to any specific act of discourtesy, or un- 
hieal practice, or improper conduct—of which he was not 
yscious—he would apologize to him in open court, er pri- 
or make any amend that he would suggest; Kurch re 
“] no reply. Karch appealed to him by letter two or 
hree times. In the early part of November, Judge English 
rote Karch to come to his office. Karch went; Judge English 
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and says he has had his share ef practice in the Federal courts 
of lllinois, which was both civil and criminal; that he has 
known Karch 80 years; that be has known Judge English more 
than 10 years; that he knew him when he was in the Illinois 
Legislature; that he was associated with Mr. Karch in the 
defense of a man by the name of Kilene at Caire at the 
October term. Killene, McCormick, and Caummings were de- 
fendants; they were indicted jointly for extortion. Mr. Karch 
and Mr. Webb were the only attorneys for the defendants. 
Judge English was helding the term of court. Mr. Kareh, 
their clients, and Mr. Webb appeared there with their witnesses 
for trial; the case was not tried. Mr. Webb had a conversa- 
tion with Judge English at the time with regard to the trial 
of the case. Webb went to the court room some time before 
the heur that court would convene, having ascertained from 
Judge English earlier in the day the hour of convening. And 
while he and Mr. Karch were in the court room looking up 
some data the court reporter of Judge English told Mr. Webb 
that Judge English wanted to see him in chambers; Mr. Webb 
went to Judge English’s chambers and met him. (This Mr. 
Webb had theretofore been suspended from practicing before 
Judge English.) Judge English spoke very kindly. He said: 


ly, 


| 
| 
| 
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want to talk to you about your application for reinstatement that 
have filed. That is not the proper way to proceed, to alap some- 
» on the files here; there ought to be a method evolved by which 
rye to be tried on this application and by which, the facts would 
investigated, 

K 


Well, I will subscribe to any system that you suggest. 


1 
i 


arch said: 


Judge English said: 
I can not be the counsel, witness, and the judge at the same time; 


sucht to know better than that, but I have a way ovt. I will 





































ennpoint a committee of lawyers of high standing, reputable lawyers 
1 the city of East St. Louis, and I will refer the matter to them. I 
| inform them of a thing or two that I think they ought to know, 
tt this committee is one that you can not object to so far as the 
sonnel is concerned. Judge E. C. Kramer is supposed to be your 
sentative: Judge Thomas is going to be my representative, and 
selected Samuel ‘W. Baxter as the man at large, or as the third 


h . 
have 


nan. 
Judge English further stated: 


know what this committee is going’to do. I think this allusion 
will be entirely satisfactory to you. It reminds me a great deal of a 
story. After the committee reports I will weigh its report, at which 
time I will decide in favor of the plaintiff. 


It should be borne in mind that this conversation between 
Mr. Karch and Judge English took place several months after 
Karch’s disbarment proceedings. Mr. Karch caused to be pre- 
pared and printed a petition addressed to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit, at Chicago, 
the petition being for the alternative writ of mandamus, requir- 
ing Judge English to reinstate him as a member of the bar. 
Following the filing of that petition in the circuit court of 
appeals, Mr. Karch had a conference with Mr. John L. Flanni- 
gan, who was the attorney for Judge English in that par- 
ticular matter—this petition was entertained by the circuit 
court of appeals—Mr. Flannigan filed what purported to be a 
demurrer to the petition, or, rather, a plea te the jurisdiction 
of the court on behalf of amicus curie. Karch indicated to 
Flannigan’ that they were going to the Supreme Court of the 
United States; that they were going to dismiss the petition in 
the cirenit court .ef appeals and go to the Supreme Court, 
where Mr. Flannigan conceded they had jurisdiction. 

Mr. Flannigan said to Mr. Karch: 


You and Judge English ought to be brought together; there is no 
reason why you should be fighting. Judge English is stubbern; you 
know that, and he never acts under duress. My suggestion is that 
you dismiss your petition before the circuit court of appeals and not 
immediately go to the Supreme Court and file your petition there. 
There will be an interval when Judge English is a free agent, and 
1 will guarantee you that when the situation arises Judge English will 
reinstate you. 


The petition was dismissed and Jndge English reinstated 
Mr. Karch 10 days afterwards; since that time Karch has tried 
no cases before Judge Wneglish. 

Since his reinstatement, Karch was employed to represent 
Doctor Killene, and the case was set especially for the Octo- 
her, 1924, term of the United States district court at Cairo, IU., 
in the eastern district. When Judge English saw Karch in the 
court reom he continued the case and sent all the litigants | 
home. He did not speak to Mr. Karch, but called his associate, 

Mr. Thomas Webb, into his private chambers. 

What occurred and what was said between Mr. Webb and 

Judge English in the Judge’s private chambers appears in the 

testimony of Mr. Webb in substance as follows, but before 

reaching the ecenversation it is well to have a description of 

Mr. Webb. 

Mr. Webb has lived in St. Clair County and East St. Louis 

22 years. He is a lawyer, having practiced for about 32 years; 

he says he has an extensive practice; has been admitted to 

practice in the Federal court of the eastern district of IMinois. 

Was admitted more than 20 years ago; he also was permitted 

to practice in the circuit court of appeals of the United States, 


Tom, what cases are you in here, and what js it? 

Mr. Webb said: 

Well, it is the Kluxer's case, and we are ready for trial. 

He said: 

Is Mr. Karch associated with you? 

Mr. Webb said: 

Yes. 

Judge English said: 

I will not try a case where Mr. 
counsel. 


Mr. Webb said: 


Judge English, you are wrong about tliat. Mr. Karch hasn't any 
fecling so far as any past experiences are concerned. I know what I 
am talking about. 


Karch appears as an attarney or 


Judge English said: 
That don't make any difference what yeu think about it, Tom; I 
just won't try a case where Mr. Karch appears as an attorney. 


The Judge then spoke of things that he had heard that Mr. 
Kareh had ‘said about him, and Mr. Webb told him that he did 
not believe that Mr. Karch had said anything. 

Mr, Webb said: 


Now, we have talked this matter over thoroughly with our clients 
and we were going to ask you to allow us to waive a jury, this being 
a misdemeanor, and ‘try this case before your honor. 


Judge English answered : 


That will be all right, and I will try it for you; it is a misde- 
meanor and I have the authority under the law to do that— 


And he ssid— 
Yes, but I won't try it if Mr. Karch appears as an attorney. 
Mr. Webb said: 


Well, Judge, I think my clients wouldn't stand for that. 
have retained Mr. Karch and I don’t know what to do about it. 


He said: 


Then the case will be continued to the following term. 


They 


When the court would convene in East St. Louis and they 
might go home. 

In that conversation with Judge English he used the words 
and he used the words He said he 
would not try a case where that ap- 
peared as an attorney. Mr. Webb said that was not the lan- 
guage that was customary among attorneys and judges in that 
section. Mr. Webb continued his testimony: 


Since Judge Knglish went on the bench in the eastern district of 
Llinois I have been disbarred, or prohibited by him from practicing 
in his court. He told me I could not practice in his court wntil I 
had filed a written statement of my connection with a certain case. 
I think there never was any order entered of record disbarring me. 
I watched that very closely. 


The disbarment of Webb: 

Mr. Webb received information that there was a man in jail 
in East St. Louis who wanted to see him. He interviewed the 
chief of police, and ascertained that John Gardner was in cus- 
tedy. Gardner had been tried three or four days before in 
Federal court by Judge English and had been discharged by 
‘tthe judge for lack of evidence. Gardner had been turned over 
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by the United States marshal to the chief of police of East St. 
Louis. Webb ascertained that the marshal had no process 
either Federal or State for his detention. The marshal showed 
Webb a telegram that he had from the chief of police in Chi- 
cnzo, and maybe one from the chief of police in Peoria, re- 
questing the prisoner’s detention until officers might arrive. 
Webb asked if that was all the marshal had, and, being an- 
ewered in the aftirmative he said he was going to present a 
petition for a writ of habeas corpus to one of the city Judges 
for his release, and asked that the State’s attorney be notified. 
The chief of police answered that he did notify the State’s 
attorney. Webb later communicated personally with the State’s 
attorney of the county, and ascertained that so far as the 
State’s attorney knew no process of any kind, warrant, or any- 
thing else existed for the prisoner’s detention. Webb requested 
the chief of police to come before the court, and he had the 
State’s attorney present before the court. The presiding judge 
is said to have been an eminent jurist; he examined the wit- 
nesses himself and ascertained for himself that the chief of 
police was holding the prisoner without process, and directed 
his discharge. Webb said he did not know that the prisoner 
had been tried in the Federal court and discharged by Judge 
Pinglish until he arrived at the police station. 

Later Webb received a letter from the clerk of Judge English’s 
court stating that his presence was requested in the Federal 
court before Judge English on a certain day, at a certain hour. 
Webb procured the assistance of Bruce A. Campbell, an emi- 
nent lawyer, who went with him before the court. On this 
particular morning there were a number of prominent lawyers 
in the court room, and prominent litigants, many of whom Webb 
knew—he remembered them then and he remembered them 
afterwards. 

After some preliminary motions that the judge had he said: 


Mr. Webb, will you come forward to the bar? 
Mr. Webb went forward. Judge English said: 


Mr. Webb, no doubt you received a letter from the clerk of this court 
requesting your presence here on this occasion. 

Mr. Webb said: 

I did, your honor. 

Judge English said: 

I resorted to that method of getting you here rather than to have the 
marshal bring you here and to that extent save you embarrassment. 

Judge English spoke very distinctly. Judge English said: 


You will be disbarred from further practice In this court until] you 
have filed with the clerk of this court a written statement of your con- 
nection with the so-called “ Dressed-up Johnny ” Gardner :uatter. 

Referring to the habeas corpus proceeding, he said: 

You may take all the time you want in preparing that statement. 
I want it in detail, and I want it under oath. I suggest that you go 
back somewhere by yourself and meditate upon the long number of 
years and months of time in which you have expended your efforts and 
energies to bring you to the position you now occupy in this court and 
in the State courts as one of the best lawyers there is and see if you 
can square your conduct in all those years as such prominent attorney 


with your conduct in the Johnny Gardner matter, and I repeat you may 
take all the time you want to do that. 


Mr. Webb during this time was humiliated and embarrassed, 
and he said: 


Your honor, may I say something? 

Judge English leaned forward and with emphasis said: 
I do not know whether you may or not. 
Finally Mr. Webb said: 


Nothing. 


What is it you want to say? 


Mr. Webb turned and sat down, but before doing so said to 
Judge English that he would file the statement immediately 
and filed it shortly afterwards. 

In a month or six weeks thereafter Webb received a letter 
from the clerk of the court stating that he had been reinstated 
to practice law in that court. It was a letter addressed to him 
personally, telling him he would be permitted to practice. 

At the time of the foregoing proceedings the bar was reason- 
ably well filled with litigants, witnesses, and many people with 
whom Webb was acquainted. 

Following the incident Webb noticed an appreciable affect 
that it had upon his praetice. Mr. Webb says that he and 
Judge English have always been good friends; that Judge 
English always treated him fairly in his court, except when he 
disbarred him, he thought he was crazy then and he thinks so 
yet. At the time Webb filed a petition for habeas corpus he 
says that he knows that the man was not held under the order 
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of Judge English; that he was discharged and turned oye 5, 
the State authorities by the marshal. Webb did not ke 
inguiries as to whether he was held by order of the Feu, val 
court, but made inquiry of the chief of police, Who said he wag 
not held by order of the marshal or by order of the court. A fter 
the prisoner was released he left and Webb has never heard of 
him since. Nothing was said in the habeas corpus proceeding 
about any order of Judge English’s; Webb knew nothing a}, ut 
thet. Mr. Webb says Judge English did not announce to hin 
that he had been suspended, but he used the word “ disharreq”- 
that is the word he used. Webb filed a written affidayi: iy 
detail. 

Judge English did not notify Webb that everything was a} 
right upon the filing of the affidavit. It was a long time jo. 
fore the judge saw his duty to write the letter, or have the 
clerk do it. Mr. Webb says it was about six weeks or two and 
a half months. In the meantime a lot of good lawyers in Last 
St. Louis wanted Webb to allow them to intercede. 

The court was going on when Judge English disbarred \y. 
Webb; he had business to attend to that he did not attend to 
later. Judge English was not on vacation when he received 
Webb's affidavit. Webb did not try any cases at that tern 

Judge English sent Judge Thomas to interview Mr. Webb: 
Webb had not known of Judge English saying or doing 
thing, or treating him unfairly until that occurrence. 

Webb has felt pretty badly about him and toward him 
cross-examination Mr. Webb testified: That at Cairo, I), 
when he went into Judge English’s chambers and Judge Eng- 
lish asked him about Karch’s connection with the case that 
Judge English used an opprobrious epithet toward Mr. Karch; 
in substance, he said that Karch had represented to somebody 
who had litigation in his court that he was a son-in-law of 
the judge, or had marriei into the family. Webb told the 
judge that he did not think Karch had said it; Webb does pot 
think the record will bear out the statement; that he testified 
that Judge English told him some stories that he heard that 
Karch had said about the judge; the only thing Webb remem- 
bers is that Karch had said he was Judge English’s son-in- 
law. Judge English objected to being kin to Mr. Karch. 

Webb says again that he thought Judge English was crazy 
at the time; he does not think Judge English is insane now, 
but he was mad at something and did not know what he was 
talking about. Webb says that Judge English is subject to 
occasional fits of madness. 

Is it possible that there is a Member here who can or will 
say that Judge English in his treatment of Mr. Webb, who, 
according to Judge English’s own statement, was one of the 
finest lawyers in the land, that Judge English was acting or 
did act with “ good behavior” within the meaning of the Con- 
stitution of the United States and within the opinion of cvery 
lawyer who has any regard for the Federal judiciary? 

No matter how Judge English felt on account of the dis- 
charge of Gardner, he had no right and he can furnish no 
excuse for his treatment of Mr. Webb. Had Judge English 
been justified in believing that Mr. Webb had purposely trans- 
gressed in the matter of handling the habeas corpus proceed- 
ings, knowing Mr. Webb and his standing as he did, it was his 
duty to have approached Mr. Webb upon the subject in order 
to ascertain the truth, and five minutes’ time of explanation 
would have cleared the whole affair, 

When one reviews this case and the Karch disbarment pro- 
ceedings and Judge English’s attitude toward Kurch after he 
saw that he must reinstate him, and after he knew that he 
had violated the law governing disbarment proceedings in re- 
fusing Mr. Karch the right to practice in his court, calling him 
vile names, one is prone to ask the question, Is Judge Hnglish 
innately dishonest, wicked, and tyrannical? Can a man, a 
judge upon the bench acting in his official capacity, so demean 
himself and be considered honorable or in any sense qualified 
or fit to oceupy the high position of a Federal judge’ If 
Judge English’s conduct may be indorsed or condoned, then | 
have been mistaken all my life with regard to the duty of any 
man to act humanely toward his fellow men. : 

These two cases furnish ample basis for impeachment pro- 
ceedings and for conviction. 

The foregoing is not the whole story by any means; the tyr- 
rany of Judge English, the oppression by him practiced, the 
bad behavior by him indulged in, is not all written in the two 
cases of Karch and Webb. 

Now, let us review the testimony of the three State’s attor- 
neys and the three sheriffs that Judge English illegally caused 
to be subpeenaed before him, not with the view of using them 
as witnesses in the case in which the subpeenaes were issued, 
but in order to bring them before him that he might abuse and 
humiliate them in un ungentlemanly and boisterous way, with- 
out any right and without any jurisdiction, threatening them 
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with removals from office, when he knew he had no authority 
», romove them from the office they held by the vote of the 
eal of the State any more than he had to order the behead- 
- of so many unnamed Chinamen. 
‘vhe testimony of these gentlemen, the State’s attorneys and 
-heriffs. commence with the testimeny of Mr. House, which 
shown in full, commencing on page 85 of the printed record, 
2: il. H. House lives at Nashville, 11, Washington County. 
Ile was State’s attorney of that county. He had been State’s 
rney since 1915; he was State's attorney in 1922, 
time of this occurrence. 
Mr. House went to court in response to a subpoena. 
found the State’s attorneys of Marion and Clinton Counties and 
t -heriffs of Marion, Clinton, and Washington Counties; also 
the mayor of Wamac. The subpeena was read to him by the 
‘United States marshal. He was to appear as a wit- 
in the case of the people of the United States against 
Marion S. Gourley and Lester Daggett. The witnesses as- 
canbled in the eourt room. The court opened in its usual man- 
ner with Judge English upon the bench. Some orders were 
taken, after court had convened and prior to the lecture that 
they received from the judge. There were 55 or 40 other per- 
cons in the reom; a number of lawyers were inside the rail- 
ing. He was at a loss to know why he had been called into 
eourt. because he knew nothing about the proceedings against 
he defendants. 
The judge called the three State’s attorneys—Mr. Dew, Mr. 
Murray, and Mr. House—into the jury box. Five or 10 minutes 
thereafter the sheriffs were called into the jury box. When 
they were seated in the jury box the judge arose from his 
chair and complained abeut the methods in which the law 
was being enforced in the counties which the men in the jury 
box represented. The judge, during the course of his remarks, 
made some statement about what some persons had said to 
him. or about him, and he made the statement that he did not 
vive a ——, because he was not afraid of the —— —— ——. 
Judge English said: 
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putty 


I don't know what you men’s politics is, whether you are 
Democrats, nor I don’t give a ——. 


Ile said unless the order of his court was respected he 
would relieve them of their duties and supplant them by men 
who would perform the duties—this was in substance what he 
said 

Walking back and forward behind his bench and pounding his 
desk, he made this further statement during the zenith of his 
argument: 


0 





I will be —— if you are going to pass the buck in this court. 


The witness says that he knew nothing of any trouble in his 
county relative to the strike; at this time it had not been called 
to his attention that there had been any trouble in his county; 
there had never been any appeal to his office nor to his sheriff's 
office for any help. After the witness left the court room he 
learned that an employee of the Illinois Central had been killed 
just across the line in his county; that the evidence disclosed 
that the parties doing the shooting were in Clinton County; 
that warrants were issued for these men; that they were ar- 
rested by witness’s sheriffs; that they were indicted by his 
grand jury; and that they were never able to get any assistance 
from the Illinois Central Co. to prosecute, and the indictments 
were all nolled, 
In Judge English’s talk there was no conversation, no advice 
such as would come from man to man, imparted by Judge 
English to any of them; he complained about the lack of en- 
forcement of the law. At the time Judge English was giving 
the lecture no one was given an opportunity to say anything. 
There was not a word spoken by a sheriff or a State’s attorney. 
So far as I know the gentlemen that were called there that 
day were not called on to testify or make statement with regard 
to the case. 
Ilugh Vineent Murray testified, page 91 of the printed hear- 
ing, part 1. He lives at Caryle, Il, Clinton County. He was 
State’s attorney in 1922 and was serving his seventh year as 
such. Was acquainted with Judge English about 10 years. He 
was in court in East St. Louis about October, 1922; was notified 
by the marshal that he should be in court the next day without 
fail, and he came in on an early train; the marshal served him. 
It was just an ordinary subpcena. 
The State’s attorneys and sheriffs of Clinton and Marion 
Counties were there. Several attorneys and the Mayor of 
Wamac. I remember Judge E. C. Kramer, Mr. Karch, and Mr. 
Moran were there. Witness stated that the court was open in 
more or less usual form; there was business transacted there 
in the court that morning; the marshal opened court. The 
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judge ordered the State’s attorneys and sheriffs into the jury 
box; he said they were not supporting the Federal] 


court. 
The judge said: 


Il am not making any particular charges against any one of you. 


Then he went on again and said they ought to have “ guts,” 
“nerve,” and he used some profanity. The judge referred to 
the fact that he had been a prosecuting attorney earlier in 
his life; that men bad come to him and tried to overawe him, 
and he bad defied them, and in referring to them he spoke of 
them Ile used . 
—, — — —. _ He said he did not know what their polities 
were and did not give a It was not difficult for the 
people in the court room to hear what he said, they could have 
heard it a long way off if there had been no walls: he was 
talking in a loud tone of voice, he was visably excited, he 
hammered away at the desk. No one was invited to say any- 
thing, no one was invited to try. 

The judge made no charges against anyone of us, he would 
pause once in awhile and say: 

Now, I want 


against you. 


as — — ——. 


the words, —~— <— — 





you to understand that I am not making charges 


He said the men that were being so numerously deputized 
were strikers. The witness did not know anything about that 
personally, but understood that they were men who owned 
their own property and were very high-class citizens. 

Judge English said: 

I have the power to appoint 
my orders, and 
will be removed from office. 


1,000 men to go out there 
cooperate with 


to enforce 


unless with 


you men us or me, you 


Mr. Clarence Dew testified, page 66 of the printed hearing, 


part 1. He lived practically all bis life in Centralia, Ill.: is 
State’s attorney for Marion County. In 1922 he was sum- 
moned to the court of Judge English at East St. Louis. He 


has known Judge English a great many years, 
He said Judge English told them to get into the jury box, 
and when they were all seated the judge proceeded to pass 


| judgment on them withont having any evidence produced. 
He said there were lots of fellows who had it in for him, 
that he was not afraid of the —— — ——, that he carried a 
gun to protect himself. It was his impression that he made 


that statement from the bench. He also told them that they 


were liable to have wives that would be widows, and that 
they ought to have some “ guts” about them as officers. He 


” 


used the word “guts” frequently; it seemed to be quite a 
favorite word of his all through his discourse from the beneh. 
He also stated several times that there would be some wives 
that would be widows the first thing we knew. He said if 
they did not enforce the law in their counties they would be 
removed. He said he had the power to order out a thousand 
men to carry out his orders. 

As far as the witness was concerned individually, or his 
office, he was not interfering with any order of the court; in 
fact, he had used every influence regardless of which side 
the parties belonged, to keep down disturbances and riots in 
his county. He has gone so far as to get up at 11 o'clock 
at night and drive to Salem, a distance of 17 miles. And that 
no one was hurt or injured during the entire time. He went 
into Judge English’s chambers and found quite a number of 
railroad attorneys sitting there and asked Judge English what 
he had done or wherein he had been remiss and asked if he 
had not been misinformed as to the situation in Marion 
County, or as to what had been done by the strike breakers 
as well as the strikers. He advanced upon me in a threaten- 
ing way and put his fist on the table and said: “IL will send 
you to jail the first thing you know if you try to intimidate 
this court.” 

He was sitting down, but he got up and came at me like a 
mad bull, Mr, Dew said: 


Now, Judge, I want to ask for information, and I am willing to 
give any. 


Judge E. C. Kramer interfered in his behalf, and said: 
Weil, now, there is not much that occurred in Charley's county. 


Judge English seemed to cool down a little on that proposi- 
tion as he said that. 

Hither in the chambers or in the court room Judge English 
said he knew Mr. Dew’s wife; that he was well acquainted 
with her; and that he would hate to send him to jail. He was 
in the judge’s chambers probably from five to seven minutes. 

There was ho personal feeling between Judge English and 
Mr. Dew that had happened in any prior acquaintance ; in fact, 
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he was surprised that he would make an atfack upon him 
without any cause for it. 

There was no proceedings pending in connection with which 
this lecture was given—it was an ex parte proceeding entirely. 

le did not know how long Judge English lectured them; it 

was long enough, probably 20 minutes. 

JUDGE ENGLISH’S TREATMENT OF WAYNE ELY 

(Testimony, page 359 of the hearings) 


Wayne Ely has practiced law in St. Louis since 1920; has 
been a member of the bar since January 1, 1914. He was as- 
sistant United States attorney for the eastern district of Mis- 
souri from September, 1920, to September, 1921; has been 
engaged in the actual practice of the law since his admission 
to the bar. 

Ile first saw Judge English on May 8, 1922, and again on 
May 9, 1922. Mr. Ely was in Judge English’s court defending 
a man by the name of Frank G. Hall. The first man Mr. Ely 
examined on the jury, he was asked if he ever served before, | 
and he answered, * No.” : 

Mr. Ely then explained to him the right the judge had to 
comment on the evidence. The witness said he understood the 
explanation, he was then asked: 


Do you understand that you are the sele judge of the evidence, and 





that, although the judge of the court may give an opinion that migit 
differ from your opinion, you are not bound to accept his opinion, 
but to decide the case on your own opinion? 


Ile said: 

Yes. 

Mr. Ely said: 

! have never heard Judge English charge a jury, and I do not know 
that Judge English will comment on the evidence at all in his charge 
to the jury, but he has a right to do it, and if, at the close of all the 
testimony, the Gevermment has failed to convince you that the man 
is guilty, then, if Judge English should, in his charge to the jury, give 
4t as his opinion that the man is guilty, would you acquit him? 

Mr. Ely does not remember whether the juror answered or 
not, but Judge English said: 


When I tell a Jury in this court that a man is guilty, they will con- 
viet him or find him guilty— 


Or words to that effeet— 
or I will send the jury to jail for contempt of court. 


Mr. Ely’s client was charged with stealing some electric trons 
from an interstate shipment; there were two railroad detec- 
tives Who were witnesses against the defendant. One of these 
Witnesses was on the stand and the attorney for the Govern- 
ment had taken a written statement from the defendant Hall 
nnd asked the witness to identify the statement and read it 
to the jury, without any objection on the part of Mr. Ely. 
Mr. Ely then took the statement for cross-examination and 
usked the witness where he got the information from which he 
wrote in the statement. He said he got it from a conversation 
with the defendant. Mr. Ely asked him if he put in everything 
that the defendant told him; he said, “ Yes.” Mr. Ely then 
calied to his mind something that was not in the statement. 

Mr. Ely then asked him if Johnny Jewers had not told him, 
the witness, that Johnny Jewers had given this iron to him 
and told him that it came to him from ‘* Cat-eye” Walker. 
The witness said: 

Yes. 

Ely asked: 

Well, why didn’t you put that in the statement? 


The attorney for the State objected to the question as unfair, 
and Judge English said: 


Yes; it is not only unfair but it Is unprofessional, 
And sustained the objection. Mr. Ely then said to the judge: 


Why, if your honor please, I do not think you understood my ques- 
tion, because I am sure there was nothing unprofessional about it. 


Judge English said: 
I know you do not think you are unprofessional, but you are. 


And told him to sit down. Mr. Ely then made a motion that 
the jury be discharged, and the judge told him to sit down. He 
explained to Judge Pnglish that his rising to his feet was out 
of deference to the court, and not a mark of disrespect, and that 
he felt that he should remain standing. Judge English told 
Mr. Ely to sit down, or he would send him to jail. The judge 
then adjourned court. Mr. Ely approached the judge just be- 
fore he entered the door to his chambers; he asked him what 
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it was that he considered unprofessional about his question 
about his conduct, and the judge said he— 2 


considered it unprofessional to get a witness in a tight place ang oun, 
the button. a 


I fail to discover any misconduct on the part of Mr. Ply 
I fail to recall any authority lodged with the judge to threaten 
jurors with imprisonment if they did not find men guilty be. 
cause the judge says they are guilty and ought to bo 
ished. There does not seem to be a justification for the 


and 


pun- 


> - { riti- 
cism of Mr. Ely, lodged by Judge English, in his examination 
of the railroad detective with reference to the matters that he 


either put into or omitted from the affidavit or statemon; of 
the defendant. Judge English’s comments with reference 
thereto showed a disposition and a prejudice that a judge one}; 
not to possess, 

In this connection Judge English’s practice of carrying fire. 
arms might well be mentioned. The judge admits that he went 
armed while off the bench, aml there is quite positive testimony 
on one occasion at least, that he must have recovered his 
revolver very soon after stepping from the bench. 

We have the testimony of Michael L. Munie (see p. 32 of the 
printed hearing). 

Mr. Munie lives at Edwardsville, I1.; has lived there sineo 
January, 1925: he lived at East St. Louis prior to that time: 
was a member of the editorial staff of the East St. Louis Duily 
Journal for a period of about five years. He is now a pub- 
lisher of a paper at Edwardsville, the county seat of Madison 
County. 

He remembered the incident of Mr. Karch’s disbarment, but 
was not in the court reom at the time of the disbarment: he 
interviewed Judge English immediately after the incident in the 
office of the clerk in the Federal Building in East St. Louis. 

Mr. Munie said to the court: 


Judge, what is this about the disbarment of Karch? 


With that Judge English whirled around in front of him and 
said: 


I will show you what it is— 


Or something to that effect; he did not remember just exactly 
what he said; he said a great deal and seemed to be very hig!:ly 
excited. He was trembling with excitement and apparently 
with rage. He was red in the face and ahnost incoherent for a 
time until he cooled down a little bit to talk about it. He said 
he had been abused long enough; that he was tired of it; that 
he was not going to stand for it and was going to protect 
himself. With that he drew a blue-steel revolver out of his 
pocket—his hip pocket—and he held it rather close to me. Ip 
his excited condition I was pretty much interested in the gun 
and pushed it aside, Finally he put it back in his pocket and 
began talking a little more calmly. He said it had come to 
be a personal matter between himself and Mr. Karch. We said 
he had been shot three times and that, by , if there was 
to be any shooting he was going to do it first; that he was 
prepared to do it, or something to that effect; at least he stated 
that he was ready for anything that might happen. 

We talked for probably 10 minutes or so. In order to make 
my own position clear: I had been covering that court as a 
reporter for a matter of about three years; had spoken with 
the judge almost every day while court was .in session and 
frequently visited him in chambers, maintaining those rela- 
tions that a reporter does with his assignment. We talked 
about the matter afterwards several times and he said to me, 
not only once but I guess several times, that Karch was 
armed that day; that he believed it, and he said that Karch 
had made a threatening motion. 

At another time he had Mr. Munie called into his cham- 
bers and threatened to send him to jail if he published a cer- 
tain story concerning the application of Karch for a writ of 
mandamus in the circuit court of appeals at Chicago to com- 
pel him to reinstate him to practice. He said if he printed it 
he would go to jail. After the application was filed, he 
printed the story and there was nothing said about it further 
than that. 

Mr. Samuel O'Neal testified—see page 38 of the printed hear- 





Mr. O'Neal lived at St. Louis; is a reporter for the Post- 
Dispatch—has been reporter for the Post-Dispatch for three 
years. He had the East St. Louis territory for about 15 
months. He knows Mr. Munic. He recalls the incident of the 
filing of petition for mandamus by Mr. Karch in the circuit 
court of appeals in connection with the disbarment. He was 
in the office with Mr. Munie most of the time. He says that 
Mr. Munie was in error in stating that the conversation oc 
curred before the story was published. The story had been 
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published ; he came there after the disbarment of Mr. Karch 
and in the following up of the news he visited Mr. Karch 
frequently, as he did other attorneys, and sought to keep in 
touch with him. He recalls distinctly that it was on Saturday 
»frernoon that he told him that it was to be filed on the fol- 
lowing Monday. They had printed the story on Sunday. The 
: tice bad been filed on the district attorney and the judge 
was in Cairo holding court. 

The following Monday, after the printing of the article on 
Sunday, he went into his chambers, in attempting to obtain a 
statement from him with reference to the filing of this peti- 
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tion, and Mr. Munie was in there at the time, and Judge Eng- | 


lish was talking to him, he soon learned that it was about 
ihe sume thing that he had come to talk about. Judge English 
told them that they were in contempt of court for publishing 
the article. He said that it had prejudiced the rendering of 
an opinion. He said that there was a motion before him to 
vacate the order of disbarment; that this had prejudiced him, 
and he could not act on that motion now. He said that they 
had prevented him from acting on it, and he said that he would 
have to consider whether he would send them to jail or not, 
that they were in contempt of court. The conversation was 
an extended one. He lectured them about the printing of the 
article, and when they left they did not know what further 
proceedings were going to take place. There was no order 
ciling them for contempt ever issued. 

Hie was in the court room at East St. Louis at the time that 
Mr. Karch was reinstated by the order of the court. Mr. 
Chester Krum, Mr. Karch’s counsel, was in the court room. 
There had been, it seems, a prearranged order that the mat- 
ter was to be disposed of that day, and he had heard of that 
fact, and was there for that purpose. Judge English called 
Mr. Krum and told him that he was going to reinstate Mr. 
Karch, but that because of his personal animus toward Mr. 
Karch he wished Mr. Krum would carry the message to him— 
Mr. Kareh—that he would have to try all of his cases before 
the associate judge of the district. Judge Walter Lindley, of 
Danville. THe said that because of this personal animus he 
would not be able to give Mr. Karch’s clients a fair trial; and 
he dwelt at length on the matter in explaining why he wanted 
him to try his cases before Judge Lindley. 

For corroboration of the foregoing testimony reference is 
made to Judge Lindley’s testimony, wherein he testified that 
Judge English told him the same things so far as Judge Eng- 
lish’s statement referred to the matter of his refusal to try 
Mr. Karch’s cases and asked Judge Lindley to try them. 

Judge English is accused of favoritism, especially in the 
interests of his referee in bankruptcy, Mr. C. B. Thomas; he is 
also criticized for permitting Thomas to appear before him 
in a bankruptey proceeding contrary to the Inw—while Mr. 
Thomas was acting as referee in bankruptcy. 
is also aceused with receiving favors for money considerations 
from Judge Thomas, and returning those favors in matters 
that brought large sums of money to Judge Thomas; that 
while Judge Thomas was Judge English’s referee in bank- 
ruptey, Judge English appointed him to receiverships 
attorneyships that yielded him more than $50,000, during which 
time Mr. Thomas, as referee in bankruptcy, had from five to 
six hundred bankruptcy cases before him per year—more than 
he could well leok after himself. 

Judge English is accused of providing positions for one of 
his sons in a bank, wherein his referee in bankruptcy had 
deposited large sums of bankruptcy funds, and in a bank that 
Judge English had designated as a depository for bankruptcy 
funds, said funds running as high as $140,000, and that while 
the son of Judge English was employed in that bank, in addi- 
tion to all reasonable salary that he was entitled to receive, 
he was paid for many months 3 per cent interest on such bank- 
rupicy funds se deposited in such bank. 

It might well appear now that the testimony shows that 
Judge Thomas and Judge English were life-long friends; that 
both Judge English and Judge Thomas were stockholders in a 
bank in Centralia, IL, and that while holding stock in said 
bank, at the time they were both in office as judge and referee 
in bankruptey, they became indebted to said bank—Judge Eng- 
lish in the sum of $17,200, with no security behind it except the 
signature of his wife on the note; and that Judge Thomas be- 
came indebted to the same bank in the sum of $21,000—that 
said bank had a capital stock of $100,000; that this bank was 
one of the banks designated by Judge English as a depository 
for bankruptey funds, and that it held such funds in the sum 
as high as $100,000 or more at different times; that Judge 
English’s principal loan from said bank was for the sum of 
$12,000, about the year of 1921, and no payments had been 
made thereon excepting interest at the time of the taking of 
the testimony in this investigation; that the rate of interest 


Judge English | 
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provided for in said $12,000 note was 5 per cent, which was 1 
to 2 per cent lower than the regular rates charged by the bank; 
that said $12,000 note, together with the other indebtedness 
owed by Judge English to the said bank in the sum of over 


| $5,000, is unsecured and uncollectible, according to the state- 








ment of an official of that bank, as appears in the testimony of 
record in this hearing. It also appears in the testimony that 
Judge English’s son was employed in the office of the referee in 
bankruptcy, Mr. Thomas, and that he was paid money from 
time to time by Mr. Thomas, and in two instances he acted as 
attorney and drew the fees, although he was not admitted to 
practice. 

It is evident, from the testimony, that Judge English knew 


| the relationship of his son to the bank in which he was em- 


ployed, the nature of his employmeut, and the money he was 
receiving. 

The whole tendency of the testimony indicates these favors 
extended by the banks to Judge English aud to his son and to 
the referee in bankruptcy were due to the fact of the deposit 
of bankruptcy funds in those banks and that the banks were 
given to understand that such favors were necessary in order 
to retain the deposits of said bankruptcy funds. 

There is testimony in the record in the hearings that Judge 
Thomas paid Judge English, at different times, from his office 
as referee in bankruptcy, and to the son of Judge English, 
various sums of money. That Judge Thomas at one time paid 
boot money for Judge English in the exchange of Judge Eng- 
lish’s old automobile for a new one, in something like $1,500, 
and that there is no evidence of any repayment of said money 
to Mr. Thomas, excepting that at this hearing Judge English 
produced a note which was offered in testimony, and is shown 
on page 680 of the printed record, and was offered as respond- 
ent’s Exhibit No. 15. This note is dated October 24, 1921, for 
$1,435, payable to C. B. Thomas, payable on demand, 5 per 
cent per annum from maturity. This note was dated more than 
three months after the sale and trade of the new car to Judge 
IMnglish, the new car costing $2,185 and the old car credited at 
$750. It will be observed that the date of this note was about 
three and a half years prior to the time of the taking of the 
testimony in this investigation, and that said note produced 
by Judge English, so far as the writing and figures were con- 
cerned, were in lead pencil and the balance in print; that the 
cancellation of the revenue stamp was in lead pencil; that the 
indorsements upon said note were in lead pencil; that appear- 
ing on the back of said note are the following credits: 

October 24, 1921, by rug, $115; October 31, 1922, to law books, 
$150; January 10, 1923, for board, $400; May 1, 1923, paid in full 
with law library and bookcases. 


It appears in Judge English’s testimony that the $400 was 
for boarding his referee in bankruptcy and the referee's wife 
in the Judge English home. Respondent's exhibit is followed 
with Judge English’s testimony with reference to that note 
wherein he admits the preparation of the note, says he knows 
the first indorsement is in the handwriting of Judge Thomas, 


ame | because he saw him make it, and he said the others appear 
and | 


to be in his handwriting, from his knowledge of his hand- 
writing. Judge English in speaking of this note says: 
I always keep blanks of that kind on my person for use. 


That the handwriting on the front of the note is his. 

This important transaction is dismissed by Judge English 
with that bit of testimony; he does not explain why he hap- 
pened to retain this note. with his name attached thereto, for 
nearly two years after the indorsement: “ May 1, 1923, paid 
in full with law library and bookcases”; he does not explain 
how it happened to be dated so long after the transaction— 
after Judge Thomas had given the checks for the boot money; 
he does not undertake to say for what length of time he 
boarded his referee in bankruptcy and his wife in considera- 
tion of the $400 indorsement, nor does he think it important 
to tell how many or what law books he parted with or what 
bookeases, or the value of any of them, warranting the last 
indorsement upon’the note. You gentlemen have the picture 
of a Federal judge accused of having received a present of 
$1,435, and interest, from a much-favored referee in ank- 
ruptcy, of his own appointing, from a lifelong friend, and 
dismissing the note and indorsements without such explana- 
tions as in good faith he was called upon to make—to say 
nothing about his failure to call his lifelong friend in corrobo- 
ration of this unusual transaction and this unusual method of 
discharging quite a heavy obligation. This thing, and many 
others dismissed, by the application of the doctrine that, “ The 
Judge can do no wrong.” This picture, and many others, might 
well be hung in the gallery of the Judiciary Committee of the 
Senate as a reminder when time presents other candidates for 
the high office of Federal,judge. 
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From the testimony of Charles M. Polk taken before the 


special committee at Washington December 1, 1925, is shown in 
part 3 of the printed hearings, also the certified reeord intro- 
duced in the hearing in connection with the case in the United 
States District Court, Eastern District of Tilinois, the East 
St. Louis & Suburban Co., Edward J. Heimenz, and Charles C. 
Webber, complainants, v. Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traetion 


APRIL | 


In connection with the case last mentioned it oucht 
remembered that when the attorneys for the plaintiff ¢a)) 
Judge English they sought to impress upon his mind the 4, sire 
to keep down expenses as much as possible, yet we run on to 
another case where Judge Thomas must be taken care of ts 
vase, When Judge English suggested his referee in bankruptey 


to be 
“| on 


as a special attorney, a sort of a guardian, as necessary jy the 
administration of this receivership, came up before Judge rE) 
lish at Urbana. Mr. Thomas was conveniently at hand ‘the 
fishing spirit was rampant, Judge English and Jude Thomas 
were fully prepared to start on the fishing trip; the attor: z 


Co. This suit was commenced for the purpose of ascertaining 
the rights of the complainants and all other ereditors of the 
Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co. for the purpose of 
mershaling all the assets of the Alton, Granite & St. Louis 


ov. 
s 


‘ . * - . ieys 
‘Traction, and to ascertain the several and respective Hens | were directed to confer with Mr. Thomas as to what <a): “y 
und priorities existing thereon, and enforce by decree the | Thomas would demand. It appears that $2,400 a year wa nit 


rights, liens, and equities of the creditors of the Alton, Gran- 
ite & St. Louis Traction Co. That the fund arising from the 
sule of said property be administered; that a receiver be 
appointed, ete.; that said Charles M. Polk appeared as one 
of the solicitors for complainants, 

That on the 6th day of August, 1920, cause came on to he 
heard upon the bill of complaint and on the answer of the 
defendant, Alton, Granite & St. Louis Traction Co., filed that 
day, up motion for the appointment of a receiver, and being 
fully advised in the premises, and after dne consideration the 
court, Judge George W. English presiding, determined, as 
shown in suid decree, that Fred BE. Allen, of St. Louis, Mo., 
and W. Hi. Sawyer, of Columbus, Ohie, be, and are hereby, 
appointed temporary receivers of the Alton, Granite & St. 
Louis Traction Co. and of all properties of the said defendant, 
real and personal mixed, of whatsoever kind and description 
and wheresvever sifuated; and it was further ordered that 
the parties here show ceuse before the court in 60 days why the 
stid receivership should or should not be continued during 
the pendency of the suit. 

On the J1th day of Angust, A. D. 1920, came the complain- 
ant, represented by C. M. Polk, their solicitor, and M. W. 
Schaefer, solicitor for the defendant, and it appearing to the 
court that the said receivers, Fred FE. Allen and W. H. Sawyer, 
filed with the clerk of the court, in compliance with the orig- 
inal decree in the cause, their bond as such receivers in the 
sum of $30,000, 

And this cause coming on to be heard with reference to the 
compensation to be allowed and paid to the said receivers, 
officers, and attorneys and managers, to act in the care, 
enstody, management, and operation of the properties and 
effects of the defendant, and the court, being fully advised, 
and after due consideration of the facts presented, orders and 
adjudges that the compensation to the said receivers, officers, 
attorneys, and manzxgers shall be allowed and paid as follows, 


upon as the first compromise. Later, when the receiy, rship 
‘was made permiunent, Mr. Thomas's salary was increase) to 
$350 per month, and in order that the figures might not ayy. ir 
too large occupying a single space Thomas was allows: 
additional sum of $500 per month, making a total salary to 
Thomas of $850 per month. It will be remembered that thic 
order, signed by Judge English, was dated January 19, 1994 
and the order of Judge English was that this salary to Thomas 
of $850 per month— : 


an 


lias 


shall be retreactive and payable from October 1, 1920. 


The testimony shews that this receivership is still pending; 
so that Judge Thomas’s salary of $850 per month covered the 
period from October 1, 1920, to the date of his resignation jn 
January, 1925, when things began to stir. 

What further is needed in the establishment of a want of 
“good behavior” on the part of Judge English? We might 
stop here and submit this one question with the assurance 
that the Senate of the United States would do its duty. 

It is contended by Judge English, or those appearing in his 
behalf, that the salary of Mr. Thomas was fixed by Judo 
English upon the recommendation of the receivers. It is true 
that the receivers recommended this salary. and it is clear 
that they were coerced in their recommendation—a fraud, 
bold and outrageous, upon the part of Judge English. The 
receivers and the attorneys appearing for the plaintiff wniider- 
stood the mind and the intentions of Judge English, and un- 
derstood that it was necessary for them to acquiesce, and 
smother their better judgments and notions of right in order 
that the receivership might go through. 

There is no room for haggling in connection with this matter. 
The attorneys having learned a lesson, when it became neces- 
sary to foreclose the mortgage, which also covered the property 
of the Alton Gas & Electrie Co. They commenced the action 
in the southern district of Dlinois befere Judge Fitzheury, 
and the record shows that Judge English enjoined the pro- 


ee a LD 


oS Amount per month | (dings pending before the judge of the southern district of 
To Fred E. Allen, receiver : ee ee ¢500. 90 | Winois—an unheard of proceeding. This action was com- 
To W. H. Sawver, recetver_____ oo ee ee eee 500, O0 menced in 1924—heard before Judge English July 18, final 
‘to M. W. Sehaefer, general solicitor _-_------------------- 250.00 | order by Judge English in the summer of 1925, and after Judge 
ee Oe ee er rnin sin aneeitien ~~--= 200-09 | Fitzhenry had determined that he had jurisdiction. 

To Dan McGlynn, attorney, Edst St. Lowis...-------------. 33. 83 Mr. Polk testifies that he saw the reports of the receivers 
‘fo Burroughs & Rider, attorneys, RdwardevGlte.... oo - 166.00 | from time to time and that he “never came in contact with 
fo T. W. Gregory, treasuper———----~~-----------~-----~--- 225.90 | Tudge Thomas at all,” but he did come in contact with the 


It is further erdered that all moneys expended for employees, repair 
work, equipment, and otherwise; the selection ef depositories for funds 
in the hands of reeeivers; the selection and employment of all em- 
ployees or laborers; the discharge of employees or laborers, their 
duties and working conditions; and all other acts and doings of the 
receivers as such receivers shall be taken, had. performed, and done 
by and with the knowledge, consent, and approval of the suid C. B. 
Thomas as counsel for said receivers; that the said counsel shall at 
all times be fully aequainted with everything done or to be done in 
connection with the operation and management of such receivership 
properties, and in case the said counsel for receivers deems it neces- 
sary or advisable from time to time, he may employ such ald and 
assistunce as he may find to be necessary to aid and assist him in 
gathering and obtaining the necessary information, that he may com- 
ply with his duties herein imposed upon him, 

It is further ordered that until further order.of this court and fn 
compliance with the recommendation of the receivers heretofore made 
the salary to be paid to sald C. B. Thomas as such counsel for receivers 
shall be $350 per month for his services in connection with legal mat- 
ters herein referred to, and the further sum of $500 per month for his 


other receivers during the period of time he covered, and that 
he had conferences from time to time with the two receivers 
about the operations of the properties—that he had no con- 
ferences or communications with Judge Thomas during the 
period of his service; that the active work on behalf of 
receivers, so long as he was alive, was perfornfed by Judge 
Schaefer. . 

While we say that this particular case ought to be sufficient, 
the fair way of considering the whole case presented against 
Judge English, we should tink the facts, fact to fact, in order 
that the chain of all cirewmstances connected with Judge Pn¢- 
lish’s conduct may appear. It will be remembered that learned 
counsel appearing for Judge English base their arguments in 
sections, dismissing this fact and that fact with a comment 
that this fact and that fact do not constitute an impeachable 
offense. Such recommendations ought not to have much 
weight with this committee, but the full chain forged by Judge 
English and Thomas during the six or seven years that Thomas 
presided as referee in bankruptcy under the appointment and 
under the authority of Judge English. 





i services and responsibilities in assisting the receivers In the control It should also be called to mind that on account of many 
; and munsgement of said receivership properties, making a total salary | other similar appointments, carrying exorbitant fees, in trustee- 
: to said ‘Thomas in the sum of $850 per month, and that this salary | ships and attorneyships, Judge Thomas at times was drawing 
: shall be retroactive and payable from October 1, 1920, large fees, by the grace of Judge English, in addition to the 
. It is further ordered that all the saiaries of receivers, officers, attor- | fees be received as referee in bankruptcy in an average of 
neys, and managers, until further order of this court, shall be and | from five to six hundred bankruptcy cases per annum, which 





remain as fixed in Order No, 1, dated August 11, 1920. 
Grorce W. Enetisn, Judge. 
(Indorsed: No. 1511. Order appointing permanent receivers. En- 
tered January 20, 1921.) 


may be reasonably approximated at not less than $20,000 a 
year. 

The eastern district of Minois is a large district. Judge 
Thomas was the only referee in the district. Tis work in 
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connection with the bankruptcy proceedings, with a very few 
exceptions, were ali held at Bast St. Louis. Within all the 
les of justice Mr. Thomas should not have been ap- 


d during his incumbency in office to any position that 


would carry him away from his strict attention to the work of 
that office. 

Judge English permitted Referee Thomas to appear as an 
attorney before him in bankruptcy proceedings in violation of 
the express provisions of the Federal statutes. This matter can 


not be excused upon the plea that both Judge English and Mr. 
as did not know the law. 
While this criticism is of a serious character, the mystery 
ef the way in which Judge Thomas’s services were secured to 
appear at Indianapolis in this bankruptcy proceeding ought 
not to be overlooked or excused, and in this connection and in 
connection with every other fact in this case it should be 
remembered that Judge Thomas, giving him full credit, was a 
wyer of mediocrity. This fact should be borne in mind not 
uly in this particular case but in connection with many other 
matters appearing of recerd. In this particular case we find 
an attorney, without the knowledge of Judge English, clan- 
gestinely presenting a petition or application to Judge Alshuler, 
of Chicago, senior judge of the circuit court of appenls, for 
an order authorizing Judge English to preceed to Indianapolis 
to hear this bankruptey case, when the necessity for the order 
not appear, as Judge Anderson, the resident judge, was 
ent the next day after Judge English heard the presenta- 
tion of the application for an injunction and before Judge 
Thomas had time to leave the city of Indianapolis. We may 
eo back a little to consider why and how Mr. Thomas was em- 
ployed: The parties interested were represented by able law- 
vers, yet we find an able lawyer from St. Louis traveling to 
Exst St. Louis te precure Mr, Thomas's services in a matter 
io come on for hearing before Judge English in Indiana—em- 
nloved with retainer of $1,000. Hlow does it strike you, gen 
tlemen? Probably about as it did Judge Anderson. It will 
be remfmbered that Judge English left Indianapolis the even- 
ing of the first day, but Mr. Thomas remained over. When he 
attempted to appear before Judge Anderson in the same case 
the following was made a matter of record: 
Mr. Tuomas. If your honor please, I am here from Illinols, an atior- 
ney I appear here 
The Cover, What is your name? 
. Thomas, Mr. Charles B. Thomas. 
rhe Covert. You are a referee in bankruptcy? 
Mr. THomaAs. Yes, sir. 
he Court. Are you familiar with the statute? 
I think I 
Covrr. Do you know that you are prohibited from practicing 
1 inkruptey cases by the statute? 
ir. TnomAs. I don’t understand so, in this district. 


r. THomas, Yes; sir; am. 


bat 


The Cover. Get me the statute—the bankruptcy statute—Mr, 
Bailiff. I will read it fo you. 
Mr. THoMAS. Very well. 


The Court. Anybedy else represent anyone on the other side in this 
matter? It strikes me as a very strange proceeding for a man who 
i referee in bankruptey in one of the districts of this circuit to come 
here and appear in a bankruptcy case, right here in the face of the 
ite. Aside from the indecency of the thing—the apparent impro- 
priety of it—outside of the statute, I am surprised that Judge English 
would permit you to practice before him. 

Mr. THOMAS. I am very willing to withdraw, your honor. 

fhe Court. It is about time you are withdrawing. If you do not 
withdraw there will be some compulsion put upon you. You are not 
withdrawing, however, without having the statute read to you. You 
came here as a referee in bankruptcy. There have been some very 
strange proceedings here in my absence. On the face of It, It looks 
hasty. Yon understood what I said? You heard what I said? 

‘ir, Titomas, Yes, sir. I had nothing to do with the filing of this 
petition. 

The Covrr. You were employed to come here? 

Mr. Tuomas. Yes, sir. 

The Covrr. Just why? 

Mr. Thomas, When it was filed. 

The Corrt. Just why? Do you know why? “Referees shall not 
practice as attorneys and counselors at law in any bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings.” I will not hear from you. 

Mr. Trromas. I will withdraw from the case, your honor. 

The Court. Let's not withdraw yet. You are not in. The statute 
Says you can’t get in. You have no business here. You are a judicial 
officer, prohibited by the statutes from practicing in bankruptcy cases. 
1 understand from the record of the proceedings here that you told a 
Kood deal about what the law was and about what the provisions of 
the statute were. You do not seem to have known anything about 
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this provision of the statute. An attorney at law and an officer of 
the court, you came here and attempted to be admitted to this bar 
here to practice in a bankruptey case. 


Just leave the papers here, Mr. 
of propriety to be 


Thomas re is still some dk 


this court, 


s "ree 


observed in the practice in ond if foreign 


lawyers come here, ignorant of the law and defiant the proprieties 
and the decencies, they will have to be curbed somewhere. Just hand 
the papers up to the clerk. (Rec. p. 304.) 

The Federal statute is as follows: 

(b) Referees shall not (1) act in cases in whieh they are directly 
or indirectly interested; (2) practice as attorneys and counselors at 
law in any bankruptcy proceeding; or (2) purchase, directly or 
indirectly, any property of an estate in bankruptey. 

I do not know how it strikes vou, gentlemen, but it occurs 
to my mind that when Judge Anderson was chastising Mr. 
Thomas, and when he said 
there have been some very strange proceedings here in my absence 
On the face of it, it looks nasty— 
he also had another man in mind—and it was very evident 
that the matter as a whole looked “nasty” to the judge, in 


ve 


whose court the matter was pending, to the judge who was 
supposed to be competent and qualified to look after the case, 
and every point that might arise in connection with it, when he 
discovered what had been done, and by whom without any 
notice to him that there would be interference with outsiders in 
his court. 

1 doubt not, if one should meet Judge Alschuler and speak 
to hii about this case he would say it was a 


‘nasty ” pro- 
ceeding from the time some one conceived the idea of trans- 
ferring Judge English from the State of Illinois to the State 
of Indiana, and paying Thomas $1,000 to follow him—in vioela- 


tion of a plainly written Federal law. it was an injunction 
that was desired, in this bankruptcy proceeding, and Judge 
English entered the order, performed all that was expected 
of him and at once returned to East St. Louis. 

This matter presented as it has been, in the record of this 
case, called for some reasonable explanation, as to why the 
application was made to Judge Alschuler; why Judge English, 
without any consultation with him, was directed to go to 
Indiana; why Mr. Thomas was employed, upon the. payment 
down of $1,000, to accompany Judge English to the State of 
Indiana, It is not out of place to quote the record a little 
further in this bankruptcy proceeding: 

Mr, Tmomas. If the court please, I am requested to make a state- 
ment for our side. I knew nothing abeut this ca 
just a couple of days ago. Because of my experience 
matters, and this being a case in bankruptcy, they 
and assist in this hearing of my 
ruptcy matters. 


ae until 
bankruptcy 


me to come 


in 


+ myself, 

in 
asked 
over experience 


because bank- 


Mr. Thomas exclaimed, and yet both Mr. Thomas and Judge 
English now take refuge in the claim of ignorance of the law. 

Let us consider briefly the transactions with the Merchants 
State Bank of Centralia, IIL: 

Judge English designated this bank as a depository for 
“court funds”; shortly thereafter he purchased 12 shares of 
stock therein and became a director of the bank. Mr. Thomas, 
Judge English’s referee in bankruptcy, also purehased 15 
shares of its capital stock; the son of Judge Thomas became 
assistant cashier at a salary of $175 per month. The amount 
of bankruptcy funds deposited therein, upon which no interest 
was paid, varied from $90,000 to $125,000. 

Mr. Veach, formerly: president and at the time of the taking 
of the testimony cashier of said bank, was a close personal 
and political friend of Judge English. Mr. Veach sold his 
interest in the bank to Doctor Richardson and severed his 
connection with it. Following this change a large amount of 
these bankruptcy funds were withdrawn from the bank, and 
in order to preveut disaster Doetor Richardson reemployed 
Mr. Veach as cashier, Doctor Richardson continuing his presi- 
dency. _Fellowing this second change the deposits of bank- 
ruptey funds in this bank was increased, until at the time that 
Mr. Thomas resigned the amount then on deposit was $105S,- 
686.46. 

While these deposits were in the bank without interest, it 
made excessive loans to Judge English and to Judge Thomas 
without security, unless the signature of Judge English’s wife 
as surety might be called security. The first loan to Judge 
English was in the sum of $12,000 to enable the judge to buy 
a home in Fast St. Louis. This transaction would naturally 
show his financial situation and that of his wife. This money 
was loaned to Judge English at 5 per cent, a reduction of from 
1 to 2 per cent below that usually required by the bank. 
From the time of the borrowing of the $12,000 up to the time 
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of the taking of the testimony in this hearing Judge English 
had inereased his indebtedness to that bank to the sum of 
$17.200, nothing ever having been paid on the principal. 

The officers of the bank testified that it was not a good loan; 
that they did not consider it a good loan from a_ banking 
stundpoint, but they considered it “ good business” to make 
the loan to Judge English on those terms. 

Gentlemen, do you consider it fair or honest for a Federal 
judge, under those circumstances, to accept loans in such 
amount, What is your answer to the question: Did Judge 
Knglish use his official position and influence to obtain unrea- 
sonable financial accommodations? 

The testimony also shows that, although the bank was 
pressed for money, it made no attempt to collect from Judge 
English because the officials knew that it was useless to do so. 
Judge English’s referee in bankruptcy, prior to his resigna- 
tion, owed this bank $26,000. At the time of the taking of 
the testimony the bank had forced Mr. Thomas to liquidate. 

In your judgments, who controlled the matter of the reten- 
tion of the deposits of bankruptcy funds in that bank? The 
officials of that bank were willing to pay 3 per cent interest on 
those deposits. To whom belonged the interest on said funds? 
The obligation upon the part of that bank ran to the creditors 
of the persons in bankruptey, and it was a fraud upon the 
part of Judge English when he accepted any financial favors 
on account of a deposit of bankruptey funds in said bank. 

How about the Union Trust Co., and the Drovers National 
tunk of East St. Louis? These banks were designated by 
Judge English as depositories of bankruptcy funds. 

In 1922 bankruptey funds on deposit in the Union Trust Co. 
approximated $100,000; no interest was being paid on these 
deposits. In October, 1922, Mr. Thomas purchased 50 shares 
of stock in the Drovers National Bank. Ten shares of this 
stock, paid for by Judge Thomas, were given to Judge English, 
and these 10 shares were issued in the name of Judge Eng- 
lish, or transferred by Thomas to Judge English. The agree- 
ment under which this stock was purchased provided that 
Farris English, son of Judge English, should be immediately 
elected cashier of the bank. In negotiations for the purchase 
of this stock Judge Thomas stated to the bank's officers that 
he could increase the deposits in the Drovers National Bank, 
if the proposed connections were made, probably to the extent 
of a quarter of a million dollars. 

The motives aetuating the parties in purchasing this stock 
and their plans for operating the Drovers National Bank are 
clearly set forth by Judge Thomas in a letter dated January 
&, 1923, which, in part, is as follows; 

Messrs. Parrerson & DOoo.ey, 
Provers National Bank, Fast St. Louis, TU. 

GENTLEMEN: As per my conversation with you this morning, permit 
me to say in defense of my action that from my long association with 
you gentlemen and my recent exhaustive examination of the bank I 
feel sure that if we would all work together we can make a grand 
success. However, you will pardon me for my action in not exercising 
my option and purchase in the remainder of my first 100 shares as 
contemplated at this time, for the reason, as you understand, I have 
had this whole proposition on my own sboulders; that is to say, my 
very good friends who are coming in with us had no intention what- 
ever of making such a business venture, and only were doing so to 
accommodate Judge English and myself, and the judge and all friends 
were depending absolutely on me to see that they did not get in 
wrong; so it places a very great responsibility on my shoulders. 


Judge Thomas said: 


After we started to open up our deal in full, and Farris English 
went in as cashier, as you know, he and Mr. Patterson soon became 
estranged and the break kept growing worse and worse until they 
became very bitter enemies, 


After Judge English and Mr. Thomas thus became stock- 
holders and directors of the Drovers National Bank and Judge 
Enelish’s son as cashier, the bankruptcy deposits, or “ court 
funds,” as they were sometimes called, were greatly increased. 
While the like deposits with the Union Trust Co., the other 
depository at East St. Louis, in which neither Judge English 
nor Judge Thomus was then interested, decreased about $80,000, 
while the bankruptey funds in the Drovers National Bank were 
being thus increased. 

Looking this situation in the face, Mr. Schlafly, the presi- 
dent of the Union Trust Co., and Mr. Ackermann, another 
officer, went to Mr. Thomas and offered to pay him interest 
on these deposits if he would permit them to remain with the 
Union Trust Co. Mr. Thomas told Mr, Schlafly, in reply to that 
question, that he did not receive interest on these deposits, but 


that he would appreciate it if the bank could throw any busi- 
ness his way. 
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After serving with the Drovers National Pank as 
for many months, Farris English quarreled with som. 
officers of the bank and left there. 

The officers of the Union Trust Co., seeing, as they thonepy 
in this situation an opportunity to recover the stil! coveted 
bankruptcy deposits which had been withdrawn anid 
ferred to the Drovers Bank, commenced negotiations with 
Judge English and his son about the employment of Purric 
English in their bank. On this question of their inte:; or 
purpose in offering a position in their bank to Farris Byetish 
the officers of the Union Trust Co. testified : : 


TESTIMONY OF MR. ACKERMANN 


Aprit | 


Cashier 
> of the 


trans. 


Mr. ACKERMANN. I went down and visited the judge on his iyvitg- 
tion, and he said, “Ed, I want my boy to have a job in your jmnk, 
You have been after him a long while, and you have been after me 
Now, have you got a position there for him? I want him to hoy . 
remunerative job, not to start at the bottom.” He said, “1 want him 
in a position where he can develop into an executive and leary some- 
thing about that part of banking.” So I told Judge English 1 would 
see about it and report back; and while I was there at this time the 
Judge said, “ Now, we could not expect to put that boy ahead of some. 
body else and have him draw tke salary that he thinks he oug!ht to 
have and what I would like for him to have; but their are bankroptey 
accounts and things of that kind. We can increase those deposits and 
in that way things would be wholly satisfactory both ways.” That 
was about the sum and substance of the argument that I had with 
Judge English at that time. 


Mr. Ackermann continuing: 


I took it for granted when Farris came in that if he was receiving 
more pay than some one else who would be stepped up to that posi- 
tion, the remuneration came from the fact that the deposits were 
increased in our institution from bankruptcy accounts, 

Mr. Ilersey, Let me see if I understand this. Let us boil it down 
so we may not make any mistake about it. While you were acting 
for the bank Farris was out of the bank and wanted to get into the 
bank, and you had a talk with Judge English? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersry. And you wanted to help Farris all you could? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hrrsrey. The judge wanted him to have a job in that bank; 
is that right? 

Mr. ACKERMANN, Yes, sir; that is correct. 

Mr. Hersey. And as an indneement for getting the boy in there, 
because Judge English wanted to get his son in the bank, he told you 
that he would sce that the deposits were increased ? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersey. In your bank? 

Mr. ACKERMANN, Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersey. If you would take Farris in? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. That is correct. 

Mr. Hers®y. And after that Farris was taken in? And you learned 
from the officers of the bank after that, or some time after that you 
learned that they were paying this interest? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersey. Some of the officials told you that this interest was 
being paid on deposits In the bank? 

Mr. ACKERMANN. Yes, sir. 

TESTIMONY OF MR, SCHLAPLY 

Mr. Hersey. Then you were not paying interest on bankruptey funds; 
you were paying what was called interest or a certain commission 
to young Farris, the son of Judge English, on the ground that he 
would use his influence to keep the bankruptcy funds there? 

Mr. ScuuaFtiy. Yes, sir. He was to bring in—he had several bank- 
ing connections and banking friends throughout the State, and he was 
to build up the bank deposits. 

Mr. Hersey. I do not care about that; but these bankruptcy funds 
were to be kept there by the influence of young Farris, were they? 

Mr. ScuuaF iy. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hersey. What infiuence did he have to get the bankruptcy funds 
there or to keep them there? 

Mr. ScuLaFiy. Well, bis association—his father being Federal judge 
and the referee in bankruptcy being an appointee under the Federal 
judge, 

Mr. Hersey. You understood all that, did you, and so did )oung 
Farris? 

Mr. ScHLAFLY. Yes; sure. 


At first Farris English received a salary of $150 per month; 
after about three months his salary was increased to $200) per 
month. 

Farris later had some disagreement with Mr. Keshner, the 
vice president, and with Mr. Miller, and some of the officers 
complained that Farris was not doing his work properly. F'ar- 
ris was also dissatisfied ; he wanted to become an executive of- 
ficer of the bank; he threatened to leave and connect himself 
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with some other banking institution. The officers of the bank 
afraid that if he did leave the bankruptcy funds on de- 


H 


would be withdrawn. Now, te prevent this, Mr. Hem- | 


with the knowledge and consent of the exeenutive commit- 
roe ngreed to increase the compensation of Farris English by 
¢ him interest at the rate of 3 per cent on all bankruptcy 
is then on deposit or thereafter deposited in the bank, Mr. 
afly explained that agreement as follows: 
Scutarity. He gave us to understand that he was going to 
ite himself with a bank and inake arrangements along that line, 
view of the fact that those funds were substantial we were 
te hold the deposits. That led up to the negotiations. 
Vj Dennis. Did he say anything about removing the bankruptcy 
is out of your bank if he went, er that they would follow him to 
r bank? 
ScuLtarLy. I do not remember that he said that specifically. 
lid say, “I am going to associate myself with a banking insti- 


\ir. Dennis. Did he say anything then about these bankruptcy funds 

owing him to whatever bank he might go to? 

ir. ScuLaFLY. No, sir; be did not. 

Mr. Dennis. Then why did you begin to pay him 3 per cent inter- 

est on those bankruptey depesits if you had no information from him 

er anybody else that if he left your bank the deposits would also be 
away? 

Mr. Scunarny. Well, I drew the conclusion that that would be the 
natural consequence if he left the bank—that he would use his influ- 
ence to bring those deposits wherever he connected up. 

Mr. Dennis. Then it is a fact that you paid Farris English 3 per 
cent interest on bankruptey funds deposited in your bank in order to 
secure the deposit of those funds in your bank? 

Mr. Scn.ar.Ly. Yes, sir. 


The deposits ran about $140,000; they were kept at about 
that figure for about seven months. 

The amount of money paid to Farris English under this 3 
ner cent arrangement amounted to $2,700. Farris received, 
then, during 1923, compensation in the sum of $5,100, which 

xceeded the salary of any other officer of the bank except 
the president and vice president. 

About the time that the newspapers began to publish the 
facts concerning the relations between C. B. Thomas and Judge 
English, Farris resigned his position and left the bank, his 
resignation being tendered December 15, to take effect De- 
cember 31. 

The testimony shows that just prior to the time it was 
agreed that Farris should be paid interest on these bankruptcy 
funds Judge English had several conferences with the officers 
of the bank about purchasing an interest in it and becoming 
2 member of the board of directors. Judge English went into 
the bank often and would talk about his son and how he was 
geiting along. 

The folowing testimony shown by the record: 


Mr. ACKERMANN, I saw him (Judge English) in conference with Mr. 
Schlatly quite often during the time Farris was working at the bank. 
The judge had a habit of coming into the bank over the noon hour, 
and he was liked in the bank and was good company, and perhaps 
came in there for company more than conference. 1 could net say 
how many times he was there for a conference, but he was in the 
bank quite often and visited Mr. Schlafly a great deal. I arranged 
for a conference between Judge Enetlish and Mr. Hemker and Mr. 
Schlafly. I do not think I arranged more than one, because after 
that they made their own dates. 

The conference that I arranged was in connection with the fact 
that the bank was talking about dividing up their steck and giving 
Judge English some stock in the bank and his becoming an officer 
of the institution. Now, whether that was a conference or net 
when they got together I do not know; but that is what I was sent 
there for, and that is what I spoke to the judge about. 

Mr. Kesmnxvr. I only saw them there two or three times, upstairs. 
They had talks downstairs. 1 do net know what happened or what 
was said. 

i was not called into these conferences ; 


I don't know whether any 
of the other officers were called in or not. 


A long time after he had these talks with Judge English it 
came up at a meeting that they had—that is, of some of the 
officers in the directors’ room; it was not a directors’ meeting; 
it was just officers—that he had been conferring with Judge 
English and thought it would be a good thing to get him on 
the board. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF COULTERVILLE, ILL. 


This was also one of the depository banks designated by 
Judge English for “court funds.” After he had designated 
this bank as a United States depository Judge English bought 
-l shares of its capital stock out of a total of 250. The cashier 
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was a brother-in-law of Judge English. Judge Thomas 
bought 16 shares of stock after it was designated a deposite 
Judge English was aiso a director. The amount of bankruy 


funds on deposit averaged about $29,000, its capital steck being 
236,009, 

So far as the record shows this bank never paid any interest 
on any of the bankruptcy funds. All profits arising from their 
deposit accrued to its stockh iers 

THE NATIONAL BANK CARMI, ILL. 


This bank was opened in October, 1923, by some of the 


appointees and friends of Judge English, who resigned t) 
positions in his court and went to Carmi 


ner 


and organized a 


| bank. 
The capital steck of this bank was $40,000. Judge English 
designated it as a depository for “court funds.” At the time 


er 


CC 
—— 


¥ 


Judge Thomas resigned, the bankruptcy funds in this bank 
amounted to $16,122.15. 

Judge Lindley testified that he never made any designations 
for the deposit of court or bankruptcy funds; that he never 
directed where any money should be deposited, but advised in 
one instance that certain funds might remain in the First 
National Bank of Danville. Jndge 


Lindley asked the receiver 
where the money was, and he t 


stified: 
I asked because I did net want 


you to put any money in the 
Second National Bank, because I happen to have some stock in that 


bank. I do not know that money has been put into that bank by 
receivers or trustees. I would not knowingly permit it t 


o be done 


Chief Justice Taft on commenting on the successful impeach- 
ment of Judge Archbald onee said: 

It was most useful in demensirating to all ir 
Federal bench that they must be careful in their 
court as well as in the court itself, and 


1cumbents of the 
condnet outside of 


that they must not use 
the prestige of their officin! position, directly or indirect 


a personal benelit. (56 


ly, to secure 


Annual Report of Am. Bar Aassn., p. 451.) 


’ 

Evidenee relating to the gifts and gratuities which Judge 
English received from Mr. Thomas, in return for the favors 
Thomas had received from the bountiful hand of Judge 
English, is in part uncontradicted and in part denied. 

Mr. Thomas bought and pakl $S00 for 10 shares of ster 
in the Drevers National Bank, and had the stock certificate 
issued in the name of Judge Kaglish, and Judge English then 
went to the bank and receipted on the a stub for the 
stock (Mec. p. 554) and the stock continued to stand in the 
name of Judge English, on the books of the bank, until the 
Comptroller of the Currency took charge of the 
its insolvency. Two annual stockholders’ meetings were hel 
after this transfer to Judge English, netices of both meetin 
were niutiled to Judge English, as a stockholder. Tle made no 
denial of the fact that he was a stockholder. It is not denied 
that through some influence the bankruptcy deposits in this 
bank were increased from $20,000 to $100,000 after this stock 
was issued to Judge English. When the comptroller levied 
an assessment on the steckholders to pay the bank's 
Judge English admitted his ownership of the 
the assessment. 


a. 


Same wpon 


debts, 
stock by paying 
He stated to Mr. Dooley, the cashier, that he 
had 10 shares of stock in that bank, and this was due to 
the “other fellow’s” financing. (Ree. p. 256.) 
cost $800 and was considered valuable whe 
ferred io Judge English. 
TESTIMONY OF MRS. GRACE THAYER 

Mrs. Thayer testified that when she was working In Judge 
Thomas's oflice Judge English called in to see Judge Thomas 
every day or so; that they would frequently go to Iuacl 
together; that she had often seen Judge Thomas give money to 
Judge English’s boys; and that on one oO casion she saw Judge 
Thomas and Judge English divide equally a large roll of bills 
which has just been handed to Judge Thomas as a fee. As I 
recall the record, Mrs. Thayer testified that she had seen Mr. 
Thomas hand many $10 bills Judge Winglisi'’s sons; and if 
this testimony is denied in any manner in the record, it has 
escaped my attention and memory. 

Counsel argue that Mrs. Thayer is umworthy of belief; it 
will have to be conceded that she wus not a “ willing witness.” 
(Ree. p. 149.) 

You gentlemen will understand Mrs. Thayer's position; you 
will understand her as a woman witness unused fo such 
ordeals ; and if any ff! conclusion can be drawn with refer 
to her disappearance for a couple of days, you should recall 
that it was Mr. Mayberry, from Judge Thomas's office, who 
carried her away. It is not denied that she left word as to her 
whereabonts with the people with whom she was living, not- 
withstanding the searching cross-examination of Mrs. Thayer, 


rtd ‘ 1. 
This BLOCK 





it was trans 





nce 


nor the prying examination, «m direct, by the attorney and by 
Was there any reason or motive 


members of the committee. 
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given why 
against anyone? If this woman was not of good character and 
integrity, why was she employed for so long by Judge Thomas 
and how could it have happened that she was employed in a 
responsible position with the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce— 
retained there after publicity in the newspapers concerning her 
“ disnppearance” and still retain a responsible position by the 
chamber of commerce at the time of the hearing in this 
investigation? 

You gentlemen know, from your own experience, that a great 
per cent of muture and honest people, men and women, not 
ouly object to being made witnesses in any suit or proceeding, 
hut that they become frightened and stammer when forced 
to take the witness stand. It will occur to you, in connection 
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Mrs. Thayer should perjure herself in favor or | Jackson County (IIL) jail, heretofore imposed upon the defendan; 


| Thomas did not appear for this client when his jail sentence 
| Was excused by Judge English. 


with the testimony of Mrs. Thayer, that had there been any- | 


thing shady or wrong with this woman the able attorneys for 
Jvdge English would have made discovery and would not have 
lett this record silent with respect to so important a matter, 
from their standpoint. s 

The members of the special committee do not believe that 
judges of the Federnl courts of this country are actuated by 
pure motives and in keeping with the dignity of their high 
office when soliciting the heads of legal departments of great 
corporations, of railroad companies, within their jurisdiction, 
that may come or be brought into their courts at any time, 
the employment of their son as lawyer in the legal departments 
of their systems. 

fy is not contended that this one act, standing alone, would 
constitute an impeachable charge aguinst Judge English, but 


we do believe that, in connection with all the testimony in this | 


cuse, the fact that Judge English did call upon Mr. White in 
company with Mr. Howell, of the Terminal Association, after 
having calied Mr. White on the phone and made an engage- 
ment and sought his son’s connection with the Missouri Pacific 
Railroad Co.—Mr. Howell being known to Mr. White and Mr. 
Hiowell saying to Mr. White that Judge English “ Was an old 
friend of his and was interested in getting the young man, his 
sen, Who had just graduated from Yale, employment with the 
Missouri Pacific if he could ’—and that he had heard of the 
death of the general attorney for Ulinois, L. O. Whitnell, of 
Bast St. Louis, bad motive should be implied. 

This incident, this attempt upon the pert of Judge English, 
shows his disregard of the dignity of the court and of the con- 
fidence of the people at large. This incident links with all the 
other facts in the case and completes both a chain of circum- 
stantial and direct testimony that must convince the mind of 
anyone that Judge English is wholly unfitted for the position 
he now occupies. 

Guided by the record in this case it ought not to be at all 
difficult with any Member of this House to arrive at a final 
conclusion. 

I desire to call attention to the Skye case, charged with vio- 
lation of the Volstead Act: 

Skye was tried in May, and was convicted and sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of $500 and to serve a term of four months 
in the Jackson County (IIL) jail. (Ree. p. 519.) At that time 
Skye was represented by Charles H. Karch. Karch appealed 
the case, filing an appeal bond. Shortly afterwards Skye, 
mindful of the unsuccessful efforts of Karch to defend him 
in Judge English’s court, discharged Karch and employed Mr. 
Cc. B. Thomas as his attorney and paid Thomas a fee of $2,500. 
(Ree. p. 528.) Thereafter Judge Thomas dismissed the appeal, 
and on July 5, 1922, Judge English entered the following 
order: 


1922 


—my 


Comes the United States, plaintiff in this case, by W. O. Potter, 
United States attorney for the eastern district of INinois, and comes 
also defendant, J. F. Skye, in person and by C. B. Thomas, bis 
attorney, 

And now comes the said defendant by his said attorney and repre- 
sents unto the court that the defendant in this cause abandons his 
appeal to the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh 
District, and the said defendant files motion for stay of his imprison- 
ment, sentence heretofore imposed upen defendant in this case, sald 
motion supported by affidavit, and the court, having heard arguments 
of respective counsel and being fully advised in the premises, it Is 
ordered by the court that the imprisonment heretofore imposed upon 
said defendant be stayed until December 31, 1922. (Ree. p. 519.) 


On the 7th day of June, 1923, Judge English entered the fol- 
lowing permanent stay of execution: 


Comes the United States, the plaintiff in the case, by W. O. Potter, 
United States attorney for the eastern district of Illinois, and comes 
alse the defendant, J. F. Skye, in person and by C. B. Thomas, his 
attorney. 

And now this cause come on for hearing upon the petition of the 
defendant herein to set aside the jail sentence of four months in the 





Aprin 


on 


the 18th day of May, 1922, and the court having heard the petition 


and affidavits in support thereof, it is ordered by the court that +), 
sentence be, and the same is hereby vacated, and that the stay o; 
cution of commitment be, and the same is hereby, made permanens 
(Rec, p. 520.) . 


XO. 


It is true that affidavits were submitted that Skye could not 
survive a jail sentence. The record shows that Thomas re. 
ceived a fee of $2,500, but that all he did in order to eary jt 
was superintending the preparations of three or four affidavits 
by physicians. However, the testimony shows that Mr. C. Bp. 


Sither C. B. Thomas was 
mighty neglectful of the interests of his client, who had paid 
him such a handsome fee, or that he was easy in his own mind 
concerning the things that he knew would happen upon that 
hearing. 

According to affidavits Skye needed some medical attention, 
yet the testimony shows that he was able to superintend the 
running of two separate drug stores, and the record also shows 


| that he was able to be present and give testimony at the hear- 


ing in St. Louis in March, 1925. 

It might be considered pertinent to call attention to the facts 
established by the record in the hearing that Skye was sen- 
tenced to jail in May, 1922; Karch appealed the case; Skye dis- 
charged Karch and employed Thomas. On June 5, 1922, Jivdge 
inglish stayed the jail sentence imposed upon Skye until [De- 
cember 31, 1922. In the meantime, on August 15, 1922, Judge 
English disbarred Karch, and on the 7th day of June, 1923, 
Judge English made the stay of the sentence of imprisonment 
in this case permanent. 

In the examination of Judge English, under oath, he stated 
that he issued a permanent stay of execution in the Skye case 
because Lloyd V. Walcott, then acting as assistant United 
States attorney, and then handling the case for the Govern- 
ment, recommended it. (Rec. p. 599.) But Walcott, who was 
respondent's own witness, emphatically denied this impeaci- 
ment and stated that he made no such recommendation snd 
that Judge English issued the order on his own responsibility 
(Ree. p. 767): 

Mr. WaLcorr. He (referring to Judge English) asked; me for my 
recommendation, and I told him that I had no recommendation to make 
for the reason that I knew nothing about the case. 


I know nothing about the case. It had been tried before I went into 
the United States attorney's office. 


What of the so-called “bankruptey ring,” organized and 
maintained by C. B. Thomas without any rebuke or criticism 
from Judge English? The referee in bankruptcy conducted 
the business of that office with a view to enhance his own per- 
sonal gains and profit at the expense of the bankrupt estates. 
This clearly appears from the reports of the Government !n- 
vestigators in evidence, particularly the report of Mr. Zimmer- 
man. (Ree. p. 487.) 

This bankruptcy ring, consisting of Judge C. B. Thomas, 
referee; his son-in-law, D. S. Ledbetter, who lived at McLeaus- 
boro, Lil, and who acted as trustee alone in 94 cases, as re- 
ceiver in 22 cases, and as both receiver-and trustee in 24 cases; 
and C. P. Wiedemann, another son-in-law of Judge Thomus, 
who acted as trustee in 19 cases; and Mr. M. H. Thomas, a 
son of Judge Thomas, who acted as trustee in 11 cases, as 
receiver in 1 case; and Harry Kerr, a railroad switchmoen, 
who had an office with Judge Thomas and who acted as trustee 
alone in 40 cases, as receiver in 14 cases, and as both receiver 
and trustee in 12 cases; Philip P. Cheaney, a lawyer, who had 
an office in Judge Thomas's suite, was appointed attorney for 
the receiver in 3 cases and attorney for both receiver and 
trustee in 1 case; H. P. Frizell, formerly chief deputy clerk 
in Judge English’s court, who resigned and occupied an office 
in Judge Thomas's suite, the rent of which was paid by Mr. 
Thomas, was appointed attorney for the trustee in 34 cases 
and as attorney for both receiver and trustee in 3 cases: and 
George W. English, jr., son of Judge English, who was em- 
ployed in the office and acted as attorney for the trustee in 2 
eases, before he was admitted to practice, the fact that he was 
so acting being concealed by having the records show that the 
attorney's fee was allowed in the name of some one else who 
was a member of the bar. (Rec. p. 185.) 

Edward J. Green appears to have been connected with this 
ring as an “official” appraiser. (Ree. pp. 500-501.) Judge 
Thomas also organized a corporation called the Government 
Sales Co., to handle some of the assets belonging to bank- 
rupt estates. This corporation was organized on the same 
day that H. P. Frizell, chief deputy in Judge English’s court, 
resigned his position and went into Judge Thomas's office 
(Rec. p. 495), and Frizell became one of the incorporators. 
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The authorized capital stock of this company was $2,000, of 


1926 


which amount only $525 had actually been paid in at the | 


time of incorporation. (Ree. p. 499.) The incorporators shown 
by the record were Edward J. Green, one of Judge Thomas's 
standing ” appraisers; Harry Kerr, one of his “standing” 
trustees; Zella Elmore, Judge Thomas's stenographer; Herman 
p. Frizell, one of Judge Thomas's “ standing ” attorneys, and 
Nora Montgomery, a clerk in Judge Thomas's office. A report 
to the secretary of state gives the directors as follows: E. J. 
Green, president; D. S. Ledbetter, secretary and treasurer ; 
Nora Montgomery, H. P. Frizell, and Corda Pettit, who was a 
clerk in the office of Judge Thomas. For the year 1923 this 
company filed the following report of its operations: Book 
accounts, $609.44; cash in bank, $4,520.46; total business trans- 
acted during yerr, $7,421.81. The records do not show what 
the profits of this corporation were for the year 1924. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, when we are confronted with 
the inquiry as to whether or not Judge English had a general 
knowledge of the methods of the conduct of the referee's office, 
of his methods of handling bankruptcy cases, of this “ bank- 
ruptey ring,” ought we not to take into consideration the fact 
that in every bankruptcy case the approval of the final reports 
of the referee in bankruptcy is a part of the judge’s duty. It 
is undoubtedly true that unless objections are raised, the judge 
does not familiarize himself as thoroughly as he might with 
the cases; yet where tbere were so many things appearing 
upon the surface that a judge could not overlook things that 
ought to have excited suspicion at least, and suspicion being 
aroused, it was the business and the duty of the judge to dig 
in and uncover. 

And when you come to analyze the testimony in this case, 
showing a life-long friendship existing between Judge English 
and Mr. Thomas and the exhibition of their brotherly fidelity 
during the time of their associations in those high offices, there 
can be no doubt concerning the knowledge of Judge English, 
unless he purposely and against every legal requirement of the 
law and of justice closed his eyes, shut out his judgment, and 
rocked his conscience to sleep. In. this connection it should be 
said that he also was familiar, that he had actual knowledge 
of the connection of his son, not only with the banks in which 
bankruptey fund&$ were deposited, but knowledge of the fact 
that his son was receiving several hundred dollars per month 
on the basis of 3 per cent interest on those deposits; that he 
was familiar with the generosity of his referee toward his son 
and toward himself. If I am not correct in this conclusion, 
claiming to be lucid for the moment, I ought to resign every 
position of responsibility and trust and turn my own affairs 
over to the care of a guardian. 

In the testimony in the case you have the example of a clerk 
in Mr. Thomas's office acting as secretary of this sales corpora- 
tion, owning a share of stock, but not being able to tell a tning 
that was said or done at any of the meetings. The testimony in 
this case is unquestionable; that Judge English visited Mr. 
Thomas's suite of offices frequently, their show of friendship, 
the favors bestowed upon Mr. Thomas by Judge English, their 
fishing trip; everything tends to show by positive testimony and 
by circumstances that do not lie that there was nothing of im- 
portance in the mind and in the actions of Mr. Thomas that 
were not disclosed to Judge English. The closest of friends, 
for a life-time almost, up to the middle of January, 1925, when 
trouble started, C. B. Thomas resigned as referee in bankruptey 
and resigned all of his positions as attorney and receiver; in 
all cases the fees connected therewith upon orders yielding him 
a fortune. 
KEFEREE THOMAS CLOTHED WITH 


UNUSUAL POWER BY JUDGE ENGLISH 


On the 7th day of January, 1919 (Ree. p. 493), Judge Eng- 
lish ordered: 


That all matters of application for the appointment of receivers, 
or the marshal to take charge of the bankrupt or the alleged bankrupt, 
made after the filing of the petition, and prior to its being dismissed, 
or to the trustee being qualified, shall be, and are hereby, referred 
to the referee in bankruptcy for his consideration and action, and the 
clerk will enter such order of reference as of course in each case, and 
the referees of this court heretofore or hereafter appointed are hereby 
authorized and empowered to appoint receivers, or the marshal, upon 
application of parties in interest, in case the referee shall find same 
is absolutely necessary for the preservation of the estate, to take 
charge of the property of the bankrupt, and to exercise all jurisdic- 
tion over and in respect to the actions and proceedings of the receiver 
or marshal, which the court by law may exercise. After adjudication, 
where the referee deems it necessary for the protection of the estate, 
he may make such appointment on his own motion. 

And it is hereby further ordered that all special rules and general 
orders heretofore entered or adopted be, and they are hereby, set 
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and annulled in so far as they in any with 


provisions of the above rule and general order. 


way conflict the 


Mr. Zimmerman, the Government investigator appointed to 
investigate the doings of Referee Thomas, reported that— 

Under the provisions of the above court order the referee appointed 
practically all of the receivers. The files in the cases examined show 
that nearly all of the appointments were made by the referee on his 
own motion, the orders of appointment reciting that it has come to 


the knowledge of the referee that there is no one in legal possession 
of the estate, ete. 


The rule was, until annulled by Judge English, as follows: 


No receiver in bankruptcy proceedings, whether voluntary or invol- 
untary, except on application to the judge of the court who will make 
or refuse the appointment, or refer such application to the referee in 
bankruptey for his and action: Provided, That if the 
judge is absent from the district or unable to sit, or disqualified, the 
referee may make such appointment in the first instance. 


consideration 


In a few voluntary cases it was noted that application for 
the appointment of receiver was filed by the attorney for the 
petitioning creditors. 

As heretofore set out in this report under the subheading, “ Trustees,” 
D. 8. Ledbetter and Harry Kerr received most of the appointments as 
receivers. In all the cases examined during the course of the investi- 
gation, the respective receivers’ reports show that in only five or six 
cases the business was conducted by the receivers. 
cases, the receivers’ reports show that they simply acted 
receivers, or custodians, the reports reciting that they took custody 
of the property, had same appraised, inventoried, and held same until a 
trustee was qualified. 

Section 48 (d) of the bankruptcy act, 
proved June 30, 1906, provides as follows: 

“That when the receiver or marshal acts as a mere custodian and 
does not carry on the business of the bankrupt as provided 
5 of section 2 of this act, he shall not receive nor be allowed in any 
form or guise more than 2 per cent on the $5,000 or less, and one-half 
of 1 per cent on all above $1,000 on moneys disbursed by him or 
turned over by him to the trustee and on moneys subsequently realized 
from property turned over by bim in kind to the trustee.” 

The fees allowed the receivers by the referee in nearly all of those 
cases where the receiver acted as merely a custodian are in éxcess of 
the amount indicated and provided by the (Ree, 
p. 324.) 


In all of the other 


as inactive 


as amended by the act ap 


in clause 


bankruptcy act 


In practically every case before Judge English, after his ap- 
pointment, in which receivers were named by him, he appointed 
Judge Thomas receiver or one of the receivers or else he ap- 
pointed him as attorney fer the receiver. Thus, he appointed 
Judge Thomas and W. S. Wilson receivers of the Southern Gem 
Coal Corporation, which Gwned properties to the value of sev- 
eral millions of dollars, in January, 1924. (Ree. p. 405.) 
Mr. Wilson, coreceiver with Judge Thomas, testified as to what 
occurred at that time: 


Mr. WILsoN, Judge English appointed me first. He said. some com- 
plimentary things about me, and said that Judge Thomas was one of 
his best friends and his standing receiver—this preceded the appoint- 
nrent. 


Judge English then entered an order allowing these receivers 
each $1,000 per month and expenses. These receivers had not 
filed a report or an inventory at the time of the hearing. There 
is no report on file in this case showing what the receivers have 
done specifically in the way of disposing of the property or col- 
lecting any money into their hands, or paying it out—except 
several cases where they filed petitions to sell steam shovels 
and a small piece of land, aside from that there has been no 
report. 

Mr. H. P. Frizell, a former court clerk who had an office in 
Judge Thomas's suite, was appointed as attorney for one of the 
receivers. (Rec. p. 415.) Prior to his resignation as receiver 
in January, 1925, Judge Thomas had drawn out in this case 
fees amounting to $13,000. As to Judge Thomas’s conduct in 
handling this property, Mr. Diamond testified: 


I came to the office to see Mr. Ti®mas and told him that Mr. May- 
berry bad been out to see me and had sent me word that he wanted 
to see me, or wanted me to come up to see him; that he had told me 
that he had told Mr. Thomas that I was the man to help negotiate a 
deal for these properties and to clean them up, and that he said that 
Mr. Thomas would protect me—that we would get our price, and he 
would protect us in anything above that, and that be would get an 
order of the court from the judge to do those things. I sald that Mr. 
Mayberry told me that we would divide the profits on it three ways, 
and Judge Thomas told me to go abead; that anything | worked out 
would be all right. 
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Mr. Venser. That was the conversation with Mr. Thomas? After Judge English returned to the district he made 
Mr. Dramonp. Yes, sir. order fixing the compensation of Judge Thomas, as receiver «+ 
Mr. Hersey. About a conversation you had with Mr. Mayberry? $1,000 per month, and this was still in force when Sndee 
Mr. Duamonp. Yes, sir; I told him when I had it. The next time | Thomas resigned in January, 1925. At the same time he m de 
] came to see Judge Thomas he sent for me. I think I came on his an order authorizing the receivers to employ H. P. Frizell, of 
solicitation three times. I do net know whether Mayberry was to get | Judge Thomas's office, attorney for the receivers, with a salary 
the two-thirds. of $200 per month. , 

Mr. Hersey. Who was to get the other one-third? In addition to all the above there were three other roses 

Mr, DiaMonpb, I do not know. (Ree. p. 432.) (Ree. p. 517.) 

The next time I came in was, perbaps, maybe a month afterwards. On January 17, 1925, Judge Thomas resigned from all of his 

Mr. Dennis. Were you sent for that time? attorneyships and from all of his recetverships. (Ree. p. 453.) 

Mr. Dramonp. Yes, sir; I was sent for all the three times I came. | At that time he was receiving monthly compensation from 

Mr. Hersey. By whom? allowance made to him by Judge English in three receiver. 

Mr. Diamonp. By Judge Thomas; once by letter and twice by person. | ships of $2,850 per month, in addition to his fees as referee jn 
Fle talked to me about the proposition when I came; that he thought | bankruptcy, and his fees in patent suits and in criminal and 
they might have for selling the Pranklin County properties, and asked | civil cases and other receiverships. 
what I thought they ought to be sold for. That was the original talk, Judge English claims that in all eases where Judge Thomas 
and I believe the amount he was talking about was $4,000,000 for those | was appointed receiver, the parties interested requested it. 
properties at that time. The record does not corroborate Judge English, and it is also- 

Kefore L got through the judge said to me that he was receivér | Jutely contrary to any normal situation existing in any Federal 
for several coal companies and named them. I do not remember | court im the United States. 
the exact number, but it was séveral. And he said he was going These receiverships and attorneyships in Federal courts 
to be recelver: that there would be some more, several in number— where the property involved is of great value, as it was in 
15 or 16 he thought at that time—and that {ff they came through many of the cases wherein Judge English appointed Judge 
this court he would be receiver for those companies. Using his words, | [homas, constitutes the most lucrative practice that the pro- 
he sald: “ Now, Jesse, I think a man of your experience and ability | fession affords. 
could be very valuable in reorganizing those companies.” He said as It would be in contradiction of the history of the bar of the 
soon as the market conditions got to where they would be valuable he | gactern district of Illinois to say that it did not boast of some 
would turn them over, and he said: “There will be another company of the ablest lawyers in America. Men of standing : of respect: 
in the hands of a receiver now within the next week or 10 days, and ability and of worth—men whose reputations had never been 
1 will have that receivership.” That was the Chicago Fuel Co., if 1] ¢ainted with any unseemingly act or questionable transaction 
remember right. It afterwards turned out to be true, about 10 days There is no evidence anywhere, within or without the record 
later, (Ree. p. 434.) in this case, placing Judge Thomas in the ranks of the able 
lawyers, or the able men of the eastern district of Mlinois. 
This unhappy situation growing out of the combination, exist- 
ing between Judge English and ©. B. Thomas, is an assault 
upon the judiciary, and an impeachment of the good fame of 
the bar, not only in the eastern district of Illinois, but upon 
the courts and the attorneys all over the United States. The 
situation thus created has destreyed the free and open practice 
of the law, by the bar of the eastern district of Ilinois; the 
history of it is in the mouths of judges and laymen all over 
the United States; it is generally condemned; it has ruined 
Judge English’s usefulness upon the bench; it has destroyed 
the confidence of many people in the judiciary of our country, 
in the honesty of our courts, and in the fair administration of 
justice. Some may say, a very few, I think, that this con- 
demnation is too strong. I do not feel that it is, and I only 
wish that I had the ability to paint it as I see it, and as I 
feel it. There is no mastery of words capable of adequate 
condemnation. 

There are many other facts, shown in the record of this 
case, that might be prefitably commented upon, but time will 
not warrant me in further support of the opinion of the special 
committee and that of the Committee on the Judiciary, as 
expressed in the reports to the House, except, in conelusion, to 
call your attention very briefly to a few of the holdings in im- 
peachment cases: 


This proceeding is under authority of Article II, section 4 of the 
Constitution of the United States: 

“The President, Vice President, and all civil officers of the United 
States, shall be removed from office on impeachment for and convic- 
tion of treason, bribery, or other high crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Article I, section 2, provides “that the Tlouse of Representatives 
shall have the sole power of inypeachment.” 

Article I, section 3, provides: 

“The Senate shall have the sole power to try all impeachments. 
When sitting for that purpose they shall be on oath or affirmation. 
When the President of the United States is tried, the Chief Justice 
shall preside; and no person shall be convicted without the concur- 
rence of two-thirds of the Members present.” 

The meaning of the words “or other high crimes and misde- 
meanors,” of article 2, section 4, has been much debated and many 
varying definitions have been offered, but the precedents of the Llouse 
in voting impeachments and of the Senate in trying them have estab- 
lished their meaning with reasonable certainty. Since the adoption 
of the Constitution six Federal judges have been impeached by tlie 
House and tried by the Senate, namely, Judge John Pickering, Judge 
Charles Swayne, Judge West H. Humphreys, Judge Samuel Chase, 
Judge James H. Peck, and Judge Robert W. Archbald. Of these six, 
three were convicted on the record by a two-thirds vote of the Senate, 
while three were acquitted .on the record, altheugh in the case of two 
of the three acquitted a majority of the Senators voted for conviction. 

In addition to the.six Federal judges who have been impeached by 
the House and tried by the Senate, four other Federal judges have 


















EGYPTIAN COAL CO, CASE 

On July 11, 1924, Judge English appointed Judge Thomas 
sole receiver for this company. No inventory or appraisement 
had been filed in this case when Judge Thomas resigned in 1925 
and no order was ever made fixing his compensation, (Rec. 
p. 444.) 

SHED COAL CO. CASE 

Frank D. Borah was appointed receiver for this company in 
February, 1924. Judge C. B. Thomas was his attorney. Borah 
was removed by Judge English in July, 1924. (Rec. p. 445.) 
Thereupon Judge Dnglish appointed Judge Thomas receiver. 
(Rec. p. 446.) No inventory and no report had been filed in 
this case when Judge Thomas resigned in January, 1925. 
(Ree. p. 446.) 

DODD COAL CO. CASE 

Judge English appointed a receiver for this company in 
December, 1923, and appointed Judge C. B. Thomas as his 
attorney. (Ree. p. 450.) 

No order had been made fixing the compensation of the 
atiorney for the receiver when Judge Thomas resigned in 
January, 1925. 

ALTON, GRANITE & ST, LOUIS TRACTION CO. CASE 


(ieretofore commented upon.) 

This receivership and Judge Thomas's compensation con- 
tinued until Judge Thomas's final resignation in January, 1925. 
CHICAGO FUEL CO, CASE 

In this case, when the application for the appointment of 
receivers were filed Judge English was helding court in New 
York and applications were presented to Judge Lindley. As to 
this appointment, Judge Lindley testified as follows: 


That I did not want any impression to prevail amongst the bar 
thet it was necessary to seck the appointment of any specific person 
es receiver in my court. 

Mr. Hersey. What caused you to make that particular remark at 
that time? 

Judge Lanpiwey. Well, the very thing that the chairman «asked me 
about, and that was that it was common knowledge that Judge English 
had frequently appointed Referee dhomas, and J had heard some criti- 
cism; and I did not intend to put myself in a place where I could be 
criticized, 

Mr. Micuenrr. It was common knowledge in this district, then, 
among the attorneys and those conversant with court matters, that 
Judge English was appointing Judge Thomas when he, Judge Thomas, 
wus referee in bankruptcy? 

Judge Linptey. Oh, I do not think there was any question about 
that. I think the bar generally reeognized that. I do not know that 
they all criticized him for it, but I know that some did; and whether 
they did so rightly or not, I have never attempted to say; but I do 
not relish criticism, and I did not intend to have them criticize me 
unjustly. (Rec. p. 394.) 
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neen impeached by the House, who thereupon resigned to avoid trial 
py the Senate, to wit: Judge Mark HH, Delahay, of Kansas (Hinds’ 
Precedents, vol. 3, sees, 2505, 2506); JIndge Edward Durell, of Louis- 
wna (Hinds’ Precedents, vol, 3, secs. 2508 and 2509); Judge John C. 
Watrous, of Texas (IHinds’ Precedents, vol. 3, sec. 2499); and Judge 
p. K. Lawrence, of Louisiana (Hinds’ Precedents, vol. 3, sec, 2494). 


These 10 clearly establish that the word “ misde- 
meanors,” as applied to Federal judges, mean such as is caleu- 
lated to soil the judicial ermine, to bring that high office into 
public disrepute and to induce a public contempt for the law 
itself. Thus, the charges against Judge John Pickering were 
(1) that he ordered the delivery of a ship held by the United 
Stutes surveyor to a claimant without requiring the claimant 
to give bond; (2) that he had refused to hear the testimony 
of certain witnesses to the claims of the United States on the 
said ship and cargo; (3) that be refused to allow an appeal 
from said order; and (4) that he conducted court while in- 
toxicated, and frequently used profane language while on the 
bench. (Simpson on Federal Impeachments, pp. 192 and 193.) 

Upon these four articles, none of which charged him with 
any crime, he was convicted and removed from office. 

Cireuit Judge Robert W. Archbald was impeached by the 
House and tried y the Senate upon 13 articles. 

The first six articles (except article 4) charged the re- 
spondent with the use of his official power and influence to 
secure business favors and concessions from railroad compa- 
nies having litigation before the Commerce Court. 

Article 4 charged secret correspondence between Judge Arch- 
bald and counsel for a railroad company regarding the merits 
of a case then pending before the Commerce Court. Articles 
7 inclusive, charged misconduct as a United States dis- 


cases 


7 to 12, 
trict judge, which office Judge Archbald had held just prior 
to becoming circuit judge. They related to the alleged use 
of his official influence to secure credit and other favors from 
parties having litigation in the court over which he then 
presided. 

Article 13 was in the nature of a blanket count, charging 
a general course of misconduct, which embodied all of the 
various acts alleged in the other articles. (Simpson on Federal 
Impeachments, p. 213.) 

Archbald was convicted on articles 1, 
acquitted on articles 7 to 12, because 
conduct—the judge’s misconduct during a prior term of office. 
A writer in the Harvard Law Review states his conclusions 
from the trial of Judge Archbald, as follows: 


It seems fair to conclude from the vote on the thirteenth article 
that judges are impeachable for a general course of misbehavior em- 
bracing a series of acts that are subversive of judicial probity or pro- 
priety chiefly because of the persistence with which they are commit- 
ted. This is not to be understood as holding that many legal naughts 
way, collectively, become a legal unit, but rather that a continuation 
of transactions which are not seriously irregular when standing alone 
may become component parts of a system of misconduct sufficient to 
support an impeachment, (Wrisely Brown in 26 Harvard Law Keview, 
pp. 905, 904.) 


In the case of Judge Edward Durell, of Louisiana, who was 
impeached by the House on two charges: It appears that 
Judge Durell had appointed E. E. Norton official assignee in 
bankruptey, and the latter had taken possession of the assets 
and estates of bankrupts in about 300 cases, That his charges 
were outrageously extortionate and seemed to have been 
found to generally absorb the estate. That Norton was also 
found to have been in collusion with the auctioneers who made 
sales of bankrupt property, receiving more than $20,000 there- 
from. The committee could not trace these facts directly to 
the knowledge of Judge Durell. The report of the investigating 
committee recites : 


3, 4, 5, 6, and 13, and 
they referred to his 


The manner in which Norton was managing these affairs and the 
extortionate charges he was making were the subject of severe criticism 
in the newspapers of New Orleans. The most intimate social rela- 
tions existed between Judge Durell and Norton during all of this time. 
Judge Durell spent much of his time at Norton’s house in New 
Orleans, They traveled north together in the summer and spent much 
of their time together while north, returning south again together 
when the summer was over. These facts, so notorious in regard to 
the management of matters so important as those of the bankrupt 
estates, when taken in connection with the order hereinbefore referred 
to, lead to the inevitable conclusion by your. committee that Judge 
Duretl must have been cognizant of them and therefore a corrupt party 
thereto, or that he was grossly negligent in the discharge of his 


official duties, so that qua cumque via data he comes under a like 
condemnation, 4 


(How like the ease under consideration. Lifelong friends, 


fishing trips, lunches, $400 worth of board of Thomas in the 
English home, and so forth.) 
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He is also charged by the committee in this report with un- 
lawful usurpation of power in issuing an order for the United 
States marshal to take possession of the statehouse of the 
State of Louisiana, which action the investigating committee 
in its report condemned in the following language: 


Such action, from whatever motive, is at 


variance with every prin- 
ciple of good government, 


is calculated to confound and subvert the 
distinctions between State and Federal Government and to overthrow 
the Constitution itself, without which neither Judge Durell 
other judge has any rightful authority whatever. (Hinds’ 
vol. 3, sees. 2508 and 2509.) 


nor any 
Precedents, 


Judge Durell resigned before trial in the Senate. 

It has been argued that it is necessary to successful impeach- 
ment that a “corrupt motive” be shown. The cases establish 
that it is only necessary in any case to show a wrong or un- 
worthy motive, such as hatred, malice, or willfulness, in disbar- 
ment proceedings, or the expectation of private favors in return 
for judicial orders or influence. And in some classes of cases 
the “motive or intent” is wholly immaterial, as in cases of 
impeachment of Federal judges for personal habits of immoral- 
ity or indecency publicly displayed or for gross ignorance aml 
incompetence in the discharge of official duties. (Hinds’ Pree- 
edents, vol. 3, sees. 2328 and 2505.) 


“WHY [TAM A DEMOCRAT” AND “ WHY WOMEN SHOULD VoTrE” 


Mr. O'CONNELL of Ney York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the lady from New Jersey {Mrs. Norton] 
may extend her remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech 
she delivered last Saturday night over the radio, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I hereby print a speech delivered by me 
on Saturday evening, March 27, 1926, over the radio on stations 
WRC, Washington, D. C., and WJZ, New York, and other 
stations. 

The speech is as follows: 


IT have been asked to talk on two different subjects—one “ Why I am 
a Democrat,” the other “ Why women should vote.” 

The time is short, my reasons will of necessity have to be 
brief. In answer to the first questicn, I could say that many things 
have combined to cause me to select the very best party the country 
has ever known as my own. I could say that heredity and environ- 
ment have played some small part In my selection, but I would, In the 
final analysis, have to confess that my greatest reason is because I am 
a believer in the Thomas Jefferson doctrine of government as opposed 
to that expounded by Alexander Hamilton. The Hamilton or Repub- 
lican theory is that we should help the rich and powerful to become 
more prosperous, that this prosperity will filter down all 
classes of society. 

The Jefferson or Democratic theory is that if we make the average 
citizen prosperous, that prosperity will spread and permeate the whole 
of our citizenship. Jefferson in his first inaugural address defined the 
principles of democracy and the theories of government which be 
advocated. These issues are just as acute to-day as they were then. 
The founders of the Democratic Party chartered its course on lines 
sufficiently definite and designed the structure on lines broad enough 
for all times. Its doctrine of equal rights is as pertinent to-day as 
yesterday and as it will be to-morrow. 

The Democratic Party more nearly than all others has both preached 
and practiced the essential principles of popular government, such as 
State rights and local self-government, honesty and efficiency in public 
service, a high standard of public and political morals, sound economic 
policies, and the application of the great body of sound and liberal 
sentiment to the prompt solution of conditions and problems affeciing 
the financial, industril, commercial, and social welfare of the people. 
Democrats believe that every human being should have his or her oppor- 
tunity for the utmost development. 

The Democratic Party has ever been the champion of liberty, justice, 
and equality. It trusts the people and believes in government by the 
people and not by any one class, 

There is no place in our party for “high tariff?” or other hyphenated 
Democrats. There is no middie ground, A Democrat either adheres 
to the great doctrine of democracy as expounded by Thomas Jefferson 
and our other great leaders or he is not recognized as a Democrat. 

The Democratic Party has continned its long existence by advocating, 
with few exceptions, the application to new or changing problems the 
same fundamental principles to which its founders and leaders have 
held. It clings to them to-day and is going before the country in 
the congressional elections with a platform embodying these age-old 
principles of our party, asking equal rights for all taxpayers and special 
privileges to none. 

I could go on and tell you many more, and perhaps better reasons, 
for my faith in the Democratic Party. I could tell you of the Federal 
reserve system which protected the country during the trying ordeal 


and se 


through 








- 
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of the recent World War—an achievement of the Democrats and one 
which the Republicans during their many years in control of our 
Government never had the courage to inaugurate. I could recount 
the glorics of a Democratic administration during eight years of the 


most ft iimes we have had in this country since the days of the 
Civil W: 1 could tell you that in spite of a great number of in- 
vestiant s carried on by a suspicious, jealous Republican Party, not 
one stain of dishonor attached to that great and glorious President 
of happy memory, our beloved Woodrow Wilson; nor to bis administra- | 
thor 

Compare this record with that of the Republican Party during the 
Spanish-American War when the whole country was aroused as a 


result of the disclosures at that time. 

Another reason is that I am not unmindful of the fact that it was 
Woodrow Wilson's. impassioned plea for women suffrage which resulted 
jn its passage by Congress; and that since that time the women of 
the country, and particular!y of my own State of New Jersey, have 
been given every opportunity to develop politically and it is the 
proud boast of the Democratic women that when a woman is given 
a nomination for office she receives as much support from the men 
of the party as from the women, apd on all committees she shares 
equally with the men of the party.” As the years pass we know that 
recognition for service will come to us in whatever proportion we 
deserve it. The Democratic Party will continue its tradition of equality 
and justice. 

And last, but by no means least, if I had not already made a choice, 
I would be a Democrat because—since I have been a Member of Con- 
gress listening in to the steam-roller methods pursued by the Republican 
Party in their mad effert to satisfy the big interests of the country, I 
om convinced, beyond the shadow of a doubt, that there is no room in 
that great powerful organization fer the ordinary man or woman. 

It is the policy of the Republican Party in Congress this year to 
satisfy big business, even though in doing so the small or moderate 
man Is crushed. 

Government is in the hands of an autocracy and God help the man 
who does not respond to the demands made by big business. 

If Alexander Hamilton were alive to-day, he would swell with pride 
at the results of his teaching. 

I now come to the second subject: *‘Why women should vote,” 
and if my reasons carry any special appeal to those women who have 
not analyzed the question, I shall indeed feel grateful for the privilege 
of addressing you to-night. 

We know that during the past several years many changes have 
come to this country. As a result of the recent World War, we have 
witnessed a tremendous upheaval in our social conditions. The world 
has been shot to pieces, and at a time when we were badly needed, 
came a great power to the women of America, the right of franchise, 

There were many women who did not want the vote, many who pre- 
ferred and still prefer to sit back and say, “I did not want the vote.” 
“T shall not use it.” And on the other side were men who thought 
it a mistake, that women lacked judicial disposition and would be ruled 
more or less through their emotions, would not be qualified to carry 
on the burden of government, forgetting that women have carried the 
greatest burdens since the beginning of time. 

I think when the right of suffrage was given to us it was for a great 
purpose, and we should accept it with dignity as an honor and a 
duty—a duty that must be filled by every individual. It is this fact I 
would like to leave with you to-night, and I would like to ask every 
woman within hearing of my voice whether she has fulfilled the great 
obligation placed upon her through the vision, labor, and sincerity of 
those women of the past and present generation who realized that the 
time would come when America would need its women. 

My friends, that time has arrived, and those of you who have not 
realized your obligation to your city, State, and country are traitors 
not only to those splendid women who, thinking not of themselves but 
visioning the greatest good to womankind, placed in our hands a 
weapon with which to defend ourselves, our homes, and maintain the 
highest standard of living, but to your country as well. 

Good government and right living are coming to be more and more 
the product of moral forces as well as of political forces, and women 
have always been recognized as having a finer moral sense than men; 
this should be used in the electorate. 

Men have reigned in the halls of justice and legislation since the 
beginning of time, and I am one of those who thinks that the men of 
my party who have been carrying on government, deserve the greatest 
credit. When we consider the achievements of the great leaders of 
our party— Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, and the incomparable Wilson, 
who gave his life, visioning an ideal that some day will be realized 
as the greatest contribution to peace that the world has ever known— 
we, of the Democratic Party feel a great pride and should set our 
standards high. 

We all realize that civic pride in a community can best be encour- 
aged by the fostering of that pride. Political activity provides a vast 
opportunity for service to humanity, and we all know that an active, 
earnest, and honest interest in matters calling for personal touch will 
make far more yotes and greater power in a community than will the 
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academic discussion of political party or law. 


APRIL | 


AMiliation with par 


must be based in great measure upor the faith we have in 4 pa tt 
because of its history of accomplishments, and women must realicas 
that they must become affiliated with one or the other of the maior 
parties, if they ever hope to accomplish what the vote to women seem.) 


to promise, There is no middle road; it must be one side or the o 
The time has come when the men are looking to us for inspirat 
and cooperation in politics, as they bave always done in personal oa: 1 
other matters. Are we going to measure up to our responsibility and 
use our power for selfish and personal purposes or for the big jsyos 
in life—for justice, the strongest cry in the human heart; justice ; 

legislation; justice on the judicial bench; justice in religion, in + 
home, and in our duty to each other. If we build our work on thes 
fundamental things; if, seeing our problems, we have the courp<o to 
face ther. and the “termination to carry them through; if faith jn 
ourselves, hope in the future, and charity to all will be our goal, ¢! 
truly, indeed, will we realize the importance of our new responsibi y 
and ask God to give us the strength to carry on so that all men wil! 

realize that in us they have an unfailing champion for good, and when 
o vital questions of our Nation come before us to decide they will 
have in us the greatest force the world has ever known—an army of 
women who believe in the fundamental things in life—love of God, 
respect for law and order, service to mankind, and there is no greater 
service to mankind than service to your country. This may be accom- 
plished in large part through your ballot on election day. 

Thank you for listening in. Good night. 


u 


FEDERAL AID TO STATES A SOUND POLICY, AND SOME REASONS WILY 
APPROPRIATIONS FOR MATERNITY AND INFANT HYGIENE SHOULD 
BE TEMPORARILY CONTINUED 
Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 

mous consent that there may be inserted in the Recorp re- 

marks made over the radio by the gentieman from Alabama 

{Mr. Onrver]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorpy granted at the request of my 
friend the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Garrerr], IT include 
the following radio address, delivered by me through station 
WCAP, at Washington, D. C., on March 31, 1926, between 7.15 
and 7.30 p. m.: 


Ladies and gentlemen, recent months have witnessed an increasingly 
animated discussion of Federal aid legislation, in which resident 
Coolidge and some State governors, speaking ex officio, have in general 
terms expressed opposition to such legislation; yet officially the Presi- 
dent, without unfavorable comment, regularly approves, and these State 
governors continue to gladly accept, appropriations of this character, 

By Federal aid legislation is meant legislation by Congress appro- 
priating money from the National Treasury or conveying public lands 
to be used by the States or State agencies for purposes which, in the 
judgment of Congress, tend to promote the general welfare. Such 
legislation has been favored by Congress and has had Executive ap- 
proval from the very earliest days of the Republic. 

While there have always been a few to insist that the Federal Con- 
stitution restricts the appropriating power of Congress to matters 
upon which Congress may legislate, administer, or regulate—yet tle 
clear weight of authority sustains the view that Congress is the sole 
and final judge of the uses to which the public money of the United 
States may be put, and of objeets for which, as national purposes, 
appropriations shall be made. 

The objections in the main now urged are directed against the wis- 
dom of the policy of continuing the annual Federal appropriations for 
the promotion of agriculture, education, vocational training, public 
health, and the construction of roads in cooperation with the States. 
The appropriations for these purposes now approximate $110,000.000 
annually—about two-thirds of which is expended in aid of public 
reads. 

Some are so aggressive in voicing objections to a further continuance 
of the present Federal aid policy that they boldly assert that it is 
rapidly destroying the principles of local self-government and State 
initiative—that it encourages extravagance and establishes a dictator- 
ship by the Federal Government over the States. Surely such ex- 
travagant assertions are fully answered by simply remembering that 
all Federal aid to States rests solely on statutory authority—and that 
the people of every State are clothed with an ever-present and effec- 
tive remedy for discontinuing this policy, when to them it may appear 
hurtful or no longer needed. 

The truth is that the financial aid, now extended by Congress to 
the States, is so popular with the people that more than &0 per cent 
of the Members of Congress feel, after every election, that they have 
been specially commissioned to continue these appropriations. The 
opposition in Congress to such a policy is confined to a very limited 
number of representatives from a comparatively few States, primarily 
due to the fact that these States, with large tax returns, object to the 
basis on which the Federal appropriations are now distributed among 
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the States. This objection was recently voiced, with unusual frank- 
ness, by a nearby Governor who asserted that bis State paid into the 
Pederal Treasury more than that it get back threugh Federal aid chan- 
nels, whereas, the reverse he said was true in many States of the West. 

Little opposition was ever heard to such Federal aid until aiter the 
levying of Federal income and inheritance taxes. These same ob- 

tors vigorously opposed giving to the Federal Government authority 
to impose an income tax and new favor the Federal Government with- 
drawing from the field of estate taxes, and it was these same objectors 
whe strongly urged only a short time since a constitutional amendment 
giving the Federal Government authority to tax the bonds and securi- 
ties issued by a State or by any of its political subdivisions. 

Any inquiring voter will be able to draw right deductions from an 
unbiased study of these matters, and his conclusions, 1 venture to 
asscrt, will show that the objections to Federal aid, as now cxtended 
in cooperation witb the States, is traceable to the selfish greed of iarge 
wealth, seeking ever to lessen its contribution to the general welfare. 

A brief review of the acts of Congress new in force authorizing 
ppropriations to the States would seem appropriate here since the 
acts themselves furnish the best answer to unfair criticism or unjust 
attack, 

Those interested in the study of the older acts granting Federal 
aid should consult Orfield’s Federal Land Grants to the States and 
Keith and Bagley’s The Nation and the Schools. There are only about 
12 separate live acts on the statute boeks under which the national aid 
now complained of is given to the States. 

A survey of these acts will show that the objects for which ap- 
propriations or grants are made are of general national benefit— 
namely, fer the advancement of education, agriculture, public health, 
end the construction of public highways—funds for such purposes 
being distributed on a basis approved by acts of Congress extending 
over a series of years and long acquiesced in by annual voluntary ac- 
ceptances On the part of duly constituted officials in every State and 
Territory, These acts which provide national aid to the States may 
be divided inte three groups: 

Under the first greup— 

(1) The laws enacted from 1862 to 1906, namely: 

The Morrill Land Grant Act, January 2, 1862. 

Additional aid act, August 30, 1890. 

The Hatch Act of March 2, 1887, supplemented by the Adams Act 
of Mareh 16, 1906, and the recent endowment act for agricultural ex- 
periment stations, 

Under these acts our State land-grant colleges were established and 
funds provided to advance agricultural and mechanical education. 

Under the second greup: 

(2) Reeent acts which provide for the return to the State by the 
National Government of a portion of the income from leases, royalties, 
ete. accruing from natural resources owned by the National Govern- 
ment and located within the State, namely: 

The national forest act, as amended May 23, 1908, March 1, 1911, 
and June 30, 1913. 

The oll leasing act, February 1920. 

‘The Federal water power act, June 10, 1920, 

These acts direct that funds therein authorized to be paid to the 
States shall be used for schools and roads. 

What man in public life can be found who will offer a concrete pro- 
posal that Federal aid extended the States under the acts included in 
these two groups should be repealed? 

Under the third group: 

(3) The Smith-Levyer Act, May 8, 1914, 

The Federai aid roads act, July 11, 1916, as amended November 
1921, 

The Smith-Hughes Act, February 23, 1917. 

The industrial rehabilitation act, June 2, 1920, 

The Sheppard-Towner Act, November 23, i921. 

The acts under this group are particularly interesting to the student 
of Government, and constitute in the main the acts te which the 
most pronounced opposition is now heard. These acts, while turn- 
ing national money into the State treasury, impose certain conditions 
upon the States, Such conditions may be generally classed as follows: 

(a) Direction as to the use to which the States are to put the funds 
donated, 

(>) Requirements that the States appropriate designated amounts 


to be used in connection with the moneys donated by the National 
Government. 


25, 


9, 


‘c) Provisions for filing with Federal officers preliminary plans and 
periodical reports by representatives of the States; payment ef the 
Federal aid to be withheld if the plans or reports show that the pur- 
poses of national legislation will not be or are not being carried out. 

While it is my opinion that if some conditions, now imposed as to 
certain funds, were modified or withdrawn the States could adminis- 
ter such funds in a fuller, more efficient and economical way, yet it is 
clear that these congressional directions as to the use of funds do- 
nated, voluntarily agreed to by the States, involve no surrender of 
State governmental powers, but serve to stimulate State initiative 
and activity in matters of supreme importance beth to State and 
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Nation. For what can be more important than the objects sought to 
be accomplished by acts, which, speaking in general ex- 
tend instruction and practical demonstration in home economics, voca- 
tienal education, training of teachers, rehabilitation of persons dis- 
abled in industry, the safeguarding and care of maternity and infancy 
hygiene interests, and the construction of public highways. 

Our people are fairly familiar, I think, with what bas been 
plished in these important fields of endeavor by and through the agency 
of the States, with the limited help supplied by the National Govern- 
ment, and they know that the beneficent effects from such State and Na- 
tional cooperation have been felt in every State of the Union 

Surely no more solemn duty rests on the National Government te-day 
than to continue lending a helping hand to the States in future, as it 
has done in the past. Let me remind those who oppose this policy that 
ours is a dual form of government, which must ever 
citizenship. The Nation and the State, therefore, 
direct and practical interest in the physical, moral 
material welfare of both its present and its future citizens 
thought was well expressed in an important case by Mr. 
Kenna, speaking for our highest court, when he said: 

“ Our dual ferm of government has its perplexities, State and Nation 
have different spheres of jurisdiction, as we have said, but it must be 
kept in mind that we are one people, and that powers reserved to the 
States and those conferred on the Nation are adapted tu be exercised, 
either independently or concurrently, to promote the general welfare, 
material and moral.” 

May I not assume that my radio audience will approve, If I devote the 
few minutes remaining to the most recent of the Federal com- 
monly known as the maternity act? This act is an answer to the ap- 
peal made by every representative woman's organization in America for 
the cause of motherhood and childhood. 
the true source of its national strength 
long survive. 

The act was passed in 1921, and authorized appropriations only for 
five years, and Congress will be called on in the next few weeks to act 
on a recommendation from one of its strongest that the 
appropriations be continued for two years longer. 

Just a few admitted facts to show its need and value: In 1920, the 
year before the act was passed, 860 American-born babies out of every 
10,600 born alive died before reaching their first birthday. 
whole country this slaughter cost the lives of nearly 230,000 babies 
a year, an annual loss four times the number of Amertcan soldiers 
dying in action or from wounds received in action during the World 
War. 

In 1924, three years after the maternity act was passed, our infant 
death rate had dropped from 860 (per 10,000 live births) to It 
may alse astonish the average American to know that his country leads 
the world, with the single exception of Chile, in having the highest 
maternal death rate among civilized nations. Here also the rate has 
dropped since 1920. In that year 80 mothers died from causes con- 
nected with childbirth for every 10,000 babies born alive, and In 1924 
only 66 mothers so died. Both the agitation which led to the passage 
of the maternity act and the work under the act have stimulated 
interest and so centered attention—the attention of mothers and 
fathers, of legislators and physicians, on education in prenatal care and 
health of children—that to-day no one familiar with the facts can 
successfully deny that the maternity act of 1921 must be thanked for 
having played an important part in aiding and speeding up the cam- 
paign against preventable deaths of mothers and infants. 

Americans have ever idealized the mother and child, but who will 
say that we have paid enough attention as a Government to the prac- 
tical eauses of protecting their lives and promoting their health? 

Will not Congress voice the sentiment of this lerge radio audience 
of patriotic Americans by continuing financial aid to the States in 
the campaign to reduce maternity and infant mortality? Surely 
$1,000,000 is not very much for a great Nation to pay toward this end. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I thank you and bid you good night. 
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RAIDERS OF THE TREASURY 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, in that connection I ask 
unanimous consent that the remarks made by the gentleman 
from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] over the radio on the same subjeet 
last night be also inserted in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the following: 


APDRESS OVER THE RADIO BY REPRESENTATIVE BURTON L. FRENCH, OF 
IDAHO, MEMBER OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS OF THE HOUSE 
OP REPRESENTATIVES, WEDNESDAY, 7 PF. M., 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


MARCH 31, 1926, WCAP, 

FELLOW CITIZENS: Within the United States it has come to be one 
of the great national indoor sports to blame Congress fer everything 
that goes wrong, and to withhold commendation for a right program 
adopted by Congress upon the assumption, I suppose, that some hidden 


misfortune bas not as yet made itself known, 
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So when it is announced that a Member of Congress is to speak 
upon the sulject, “ Raiders of the Treasury,” radio fans are going 
to be disappointed if he does not at once make a confession. 

But I have accepted a place on this program not to enter a plea of 
guilty but to bring an indictment; an indictment directed against the 
great, splendid, idealistic, law-abiding, ambitious, patriotic, yet easy- 
going and contiding people of the United States because of demands they 
make upon the Fedetal Government. 

‘The recent papers have teld the story of a dear lady just having 
celebrated her one hundredth birthday. I congratulate her. And 
again, only priov to that time, the dispatches carried the expressions 
of good will showered upon a mountaineer of Kentucky, as I recall, 
who was going strong at the age of 135 years. 

Those In my unseen audience who are in this youthful group will 
recall at once the small per capita expenditure of money 75 or a hun- 
dred years ago by the Federal Government when contrasted with the 
expenditure to-day. Others will need to consult their histories. 

During the first four years of Washington’s administration the Post 
Office Department cost our people for an entire year less than the cost 
of a 2-cent postage stamp for every man, woman, and child within the 


United States. For the year 1925 the Post Office Department cost our | 


people $622,905,203, or nearly $6 per capita. In spite of this contrast 
in costs, no one would discontinue the wonderful Postal Service of 
our country. 


During the entire eight years of Washington's administration the | 


annual cost of government was $1.21 per capita. For 1925 the annual 
cost per capita had mounted from $1.21 to about $27. 

For the most part this money was honestly administered. There is 
far less lost from graft and peculation in publié moneys in proportion 
to moneys expended than was experienced 100 years ago. 

The great increase in expenditure comes about because of the widely 
extended activities of the Federal Government, activities that 100 
years ago were performed not at all or were performed entirely by 
local agencies. Witness the delivery of mail in city and country, the 
money-order system, the parcel post, the postal savings bank, the air 
mail service. Witness the Department of Agriculture, a department 
not yet 40 years of age, with a budget last year of $159,727,804.30. 
Witness the moneys appropriated for public highways, for education 
and scientific investigations, for child welfare, for mothers, for public 
health generally. Witness the Department of Labor, the Department of 
Commerce, the expansions within the War and Navy establishments, 
the commissions and boards and bureaus of one kind or another. 

Furthermore, there is a tremendous tendency to increase the National 
Budget for the purpose of still further caring for local enterprises, 
although the people of our country at the same time are demanding 
a reduction of the National Budget. They forget that “ you can not 
eat your cake and have it, too.” We seem to have come to the point 
where we do not differentiate between what can be best done by the 
Iederal, and what best by the State, or local organizations. We seem 
to be demanding, regardless of who best can do the work, that the 
Federal Government assume more and more the responsibility of admin- 
istration and the costs that go with responsibility. 

I freely grant that a threaiened bubonic plague should be met by 
the Federal Government and not by the town where the first case may 
present itself; but it does not follow that a Federal doctor should be 
sent on a hurry-up call to attend every case of measles and mumps. 

Our casy-going American people seem to forget that costs of govern- 
ment must be borne by them. But I tell you there is no other source 
of national income. The people must pay. 

lurthermore, we must remember that all communities are like the 
children of one family. What Johnny has, Billy also must have. What 


a community in Florida is granted by the Federal Government must also others do unto you,” you will multiply our Federal expenditures one 


be granted to a community in Missouri, in Oregon, and in Maine, 
The people of a county who would by overwhelming vote reject the 
construction of a courthouse to cost $100,000 to be paid for by bonds 


upon the county do not hesitate to demand of Congress*an appropria- | 


tion of $200,000 for the erection of a post-office building in the county 
seat. They forget that upon the same basis of Federal activity our 
public-building program for next year could easily be $2,000,000,000. 

The people of many States that bave been tardy in road building 
to be paid by local taxes or bonds are clamoring for expenditure of 
moneys from the Federal Treasury for the construction of highways. 
They forget that a program no more liberal than that which responsi- 
ble communities and business groups are demanding would entail an 
expenditure of not less than $5,000,000,000, 

A conservative city of less than 20,000 population recently trans- 
mitted to a member of the Appropriations Committee a set of resolu- 
tions condemning the Federal Government for extravagance and at the 
same time submitted another resolution demanding an appropriation 
of a quarter of a million dollars for the placement of a bridge across 
a neck of water blissfully forgetful that Uncle Sam was no more 
responsible than was the Mikado of Japan. 

Other enterprising chambers of commerce or business groups have 
dealt staggering blows in sarcastic language at the extravagance of 
Unele Sam and then solemnly demanded air-mail service and landing 
fields to be established in their midst. The officers and directors of 
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these orders are for the most part leading business men of tho 
munities, They are men careful of local administration, who 
oblivious to the fact that equal service established thronghou: our 
Nation would increase the annual postal budget at least $300,000 go 

When the Limitation of Armament Conference had concluded tha 
5-5-3 program the Congress immediately reduced the annual Na, 
budget by $250,000,000. But before the bill was reported making ; 
reduction a committee of 40 of the leading business men of a city 1) 
contains a navy yard appeared before our committee and urged t} 
no action be taken that would reduce the number of emple~ces in ¢) 
establishment from 8,000 to 4,000. We asked, “Do you beliey 
the 5-5-3 treat;?” They answered, “Yes.” We asked, “Do yoy 
think we should build ships only to sink them?” They answe, d 
“No.” We asked, “Do you think we should respect the treaty?” 
Toney answered, “ Yes."". My own translation of the recommendation 
of this group before our committee I can give in these words, © (jos. 
ali the other navy yards in the United States but do not close ours.” 

Another navy-yard city went the one I have just mentioned oy. 
better—or worse. The people there made their final appeals agains; 
reduction through the wives of the workmen, and the parting question 
that they hurled at our committee was this: “ Do you believe in takine 
the bread and the butter from the mouths of our babies?” 

A committee of the Congress is about to begin hearings on the ques- 
tion of whether or not hotel keys carried away by mistake may jo 
mailed back to the hotel from which taken postage free. And if this is 
granted it is urged that the principle ought to be extended to towels 
removed erroneously from hotels and Pullman cars, and to borses, 
cattle, and dogs that may stray from home. 

I grant that much that we are doing under the Federal Government 
and possibly some part of that which is asked ought to be carricd 
forward by the agency that represents our entire Nation. But the 
time has come when we should put on the brakes. Our National Budget 
is around $8,000,000,000 annually, but were Congress to appropriate 
on the basis of that which is asked by responsible groups for the 
various kinds of projects that these groups seek for their communitivcs, 
and were we to be as liberal and no more so throughout our Nation, 
our annual Budget could well exceed $15,000,000,000. My friends, 
unless we stop to think, we do not grasp the whole picture. 

To-day there is not an agency of our Government where persistent 
demand is not being made for a broadening of its activities. Any 
agency created by law soon wants to discard child clothes and put on 
the clothes of grown-ups, discard knee pants for long trousers if the 
agency is masculine, and long skirts for short skirts if the agency is 
feminine, 

We are asked to grant money for public highways, to grant old-age 
pensions, to guarantee a certain income to every man and woman; 
we are asked to establish a department for women, a department of 
art, a department of music, a department of aeronautics, a department 
of national defense, a department of education. 

If the agency of government is a civil agency, Members of Congress 
who do not fall into line immediately for its adoption are men of no 
vision or reactionaries; if the agency has to do with the national 
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| defense, then Members who can not go the limit are not only all this, 


but, in addition, are lacking in patriotism. 

We, as a people, are making these demands for raids upon the Treas- 
ury, forgetful of all the considerations that must be had. 

We forget that what our Government does for one city, or town, or 
community, the same must be done for all. 

We forget that the golden rule was meant as a guide for human con- 
duct, and not to be applied to the appropriation of Government moncy, 
for in that connection, if you “do unto others as you would have 


thousandfold. 

We forget that by placing a burden upon the Federal Treasury we 
do not escape taxation. 

We forget that gradually we transfer from local control the privilege 


| of self-government and lodge it in a body most of whose members are 


residents of other towns and other States. 

We forget that the establishment of every new activity is but the 
entering wedge for vast increases in expenditures for such activities. 

We forget that Federal Government at its best is largely governmen| 
by indirection. 

We forget that lecal government is home rule either through affirma- 
tive expression of opinion through the ballot or through persoual 
contact with the officer in charge, who is one ef our neighbors. 

I am not sure that I have sensed the mainspring of the tendency 
toward centralization of power in our Federal Government. Is it to 
escape taxation? If this be the reason, then the premise is wrong, tor 
Federal moneys come from the people just as truly as do the moncys 
for the support of the State, the county, and other municipal organiza- 
tions. More than that, the cost is greater, because of the remoteness 
of the Government agency. 

In endeavoring to sense the mainspring of the tendency toward 
national control I find tbe propagandist. The propagandist appears 
before the Congress and national conventions in support of one ques- 
tion and then another, He drafts and prepares petitions to be scut in. 
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He phrases resolutions and obtains their adoption. He prepares letters 


to be written and these letters and petitions and resolutions flood 
the Congress and give an apparent show of public demand in favor of a 
program. Sometimes there is that demand. Sometimes the propa- 
gaundist speaks for you and by your commission. Then we welcome 
bim. Then we want his message; we want the petitions, the letters, 
the resolutions that you submit. 


fut there are other propagandists who are responsible to no person 
and to no constituency. They pretend to speak for you and they 
present apparent credentials which seem to give them authority so to 
speak. ‘They speak for you, or pretend to speak for you, because you 


turn over to them, with the abandon that you would turn over the | 


running ef your automobile to your child who ts not old enough to 
have a license, the responsibility of speaking for you and in your name 
to conventions, to administrations, and to Congress on questions that 
concern you most of all, 

In all earnestness, I beg the American people to claim more of this 
great Government of ours for home and fireside attention. ty no 
process of mathematics can you increase the size and the number of 
items in a column which when added will produce an ivereasingly 
smaller total. Time and again I have spoken to responsible men who 
have signed petitions urging a course upon the Congress and expressed 


my surprise only to be told that these men signed the petition, or | 


indorsed the resolution, upon hasty presentation by a propagandist and 
that they knew the Congress would do the right thing. Probably as a 
Member of Congress IT should say I appreciate that expression of con- 
fidence, but probably I should say also that that expression of confi- 
dence is not always justified. 

The besetting sin of all Congresses within my observation has not been 
venality. It has net been cowardice. It has not been self-aggrandize- 
The besetting sin has been a desire to please; in other werds, a 
sin that is almost a virtue. The classic story that has been told in the 
corridors of Congress for 50 years is of the Kentucky Senator who pre- 
sented a petition that he had received from his people asking that a 
shelter be built over the dome of the Capitol. But within 30 days the 
papers of our country have carried the story that more than 400 
students of a great university signed a petition to their faculty asking 
that they, the students not the faculty, be put to death. The story 
further tells that only six of all the students to whom the petition was 
presented so much as read the document, 

In conclusion, I remind my hearers that in this wonderful, splendid 
Government of ours Dational expenditures have mounted high and 
threaten to mount still higher because of the apparent demand of our 
people that Federal Government take over the responsibilities and 
agencies that touch upon our lives in a degree that in my opinion 
bodes only ill for the welfare of America. 


ment, 


DEATH OF HON. JOHN T. RICH, OF MICHIGAN 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to announce to the 
House the death on Sunday last at St. Petersburg, Fla., of 
one of the mest distinguished sons of Michigan, Hon. John T. 
Rich, who represented in the Forty-seventh Congress the dis- 
trict that I have now the honor to represent, and who later 
was governor of the State. Mr. Rich had a most illustrious 
record of service in that State. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly 
enrolled bill of the following title, when the Speaker signed 
the same: 


8. 2461. An act to grant extensions of time under oil and gas 
permits. 


ENROLLED BILLS AND HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE 
PRESIDENT FOR HIS APPROVAL 


Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that this day they had presented to the President of the 
United States for his approval the following bills and House 
joint resolution : 

IL. R. 9599. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city; 

H. R. 9007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and op- 
a bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, 

Hi. R. 4761. An act to amend section 9 of the aet of May 27, 
1908 (35 Stat. L. p. 312), and for putting in force, in reference 
to suits involving Indian titles, the statutes of limitations of 
the State of Oklahoma, and providing for the United States to 
join. in certain actions, and fer making judgments binding on 
all parties, and for other purposes; 

Hi. R. 3834, An act to amend section 65 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law fer the District ef Columbia,” ap- 
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proved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto; and 
H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 


| President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 


represented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil 
Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 
ADJOURNMENT UNTIL MONDAY 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


when the House adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks 


unanimous consent that when the House adjourns to-night it 
adjourn to meet on Monday next. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is considerable important legislation on the House Calen- 


dar. I would like to know what the plans are regarding taking 
up and considering at this session either the Norris or the 
White constitutional amendment resolution? 

The SPEAKER. To whom does the gentleman address his 


inquiry ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Whether or not the floor leader is able to 
tell us what is to be done about those two resolutions, or either 
of them. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, the unanimous-consent request 
proposed by me will not affeet the matter the gentleman refers 
to in any way. I assure him that the matter to which he refers 
is being considered by the membership of the House. I have 
heard from a number of them, and I am sure they are con- 
sidering it. It is expeeted that the resolutions referred to, or 
one of them, will have consideration by the House sometime 
before we adjourn, but I do not know. 

Mr. SIMMONS. At this session? 

Mr. TILSON. It is expected so, although I can not promise 
the gentleman. It has not yet come up for immediate con- 
sideration on the program. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I suggest to the 
gentleman from Connecticut that those ef us om this side of 
the aisle have been very good. We have not asked any ques- 
tions. I am not at all sure whether we will agree to the con- 
sideration of the matter to which the gentleman from Ne- 
braska refers. 

Mr. TILSON. I do not consider that it is involved at all in 
the request I have made. 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. But we are ready to agree to 
the unanimous-consent request to adjourn until Monday. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I bave reserved the right to 
object. I think it is material to this extent. We were told 
in the last Congress that this matter was being considered 
and finally at the close of the two sessions there was not time 
to take it up. I think the House should stay in session and 
take care of routine business, so that we can consider them. I 
object. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I assure the gentleman that any 
objection he makes now will not, facilitate the consideration 
of the resolutions. I hope that the gentleman will not defeat 
by his objection the wishes of a very large majority of this 
House. I can assure him that his objection to my request for 
unanimous consent will not in any way facilitate the con- 
sideration of the resolutions to which he refers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Unless we can have some assurance that 
one or the other of those resolutions will be considered at this 
session I shall object. I feel the House should stay in session 
and take care of its work. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I object. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that when the House 
adjourns to-night it adjourn to meet on Monday next. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. A quorum 
of the House is not present. 

Mr. TINCHER. We can adjourn without a quorum. 

Mr. TILSON. Not to a day certain; but I think there is a 
quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will count. [After counting.] 
Two hundred and nineteen Members present, a quorum. The 
question is on the motion of the gentleman from Connecticut, 
that when the House adjourn to-night it adjourn to meet on 
Monday next. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 


adjourn. 
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The motion was agreed to: and accordingly (at 6 o'clock and 
47 minutes p. m.), in accordance with the order heretofore 
made, the House adjourned until Monday, April 5, 1926, at 12 
o'¢lock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative lst of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 2, 1926, as reported to the 
jloor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To prevent fraudulent transactions respecting real estate; to 
create a real estate commission for the District of Columbia ; 
to define, regulate, and license real-estate brokers and real-estate 
salesmen; to provide a penalty for a violation of the provisions 
hereof (Hi. R. 5189). 

COMMITTEE ON. FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.15 a. m.) 

Providing for the appointment of a diplomatic representative 

to the National Republic of Georgia (II. J. Res. 195). 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Report on Harbor Committee Document No. 4 on the Tilinois 
River, 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining in- 
dustry. 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 


(10 a. m.) 

Further to assure title to lands designated in or selected 
under grants to the States, to limit the period for the institu- 
tion of proceedings to establish an exception of lands from such 
grants because of their known mineral character (H. R. 10360), 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Exempting from payment of Federal income taxes certain 
employees of the Territories of Hawaii and Alaska (H. R. 
10432). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY 
(10 a. m.) 

Providing for the revision and printing of the index to the 
Federal statutes (TL. R. 9178). 

Providing for the preparation of a biennial index to State 
legislation (II. R. 7174). 

Schedule for April 5, 1926 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(LI. R. 10820). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

421. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the general 
secretary of Near East Relief, transmitting a report of the 
Near East Relief for the year ending December 31, 1925, was 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred to the Committee 
ou the Judiciary. 





REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIIT, 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 9496. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to convey cer- 
tain lands reserved for park purposes in the town of Hennessey, 
Okla., to said town of Hennessey, Okla., with amendments 
(Rept. No. 754). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 

Mr, YATES: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 3745. A 
bill to amend section 96, chapter 5, of the act of Congress of 
March 8, 1911, entitled “ The Judicial Code”; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 755). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9218. 
A bill to authorize the Secretary of War to exchange deterio- 
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rated and unserviceable ammunition and components, and for 
other purposes; with amendments (Rept. No. 757). 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the | 





10729. A bill to create a bureau of customs and a bureay 
prohibition in the Department of the Treasury; without am) 
ment (Rept. No. 758). Referred to the Committee of the Wi!» 
House on the state of the Union. 
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teferred 
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Mr. GREEN of Iowa: Committee on Ways and Means. I. p 


of 


j 
({- 


Mr. NELSON of Maine: Committee on Interstate and Por. 


eign Commerce. H. R. 10823. A bill to safeguard the distrilyy- 


tion and sale of certain dangerous, caustic, or corrosive acids 
alkalies, and’ other substances in interstate and foreign 6) s 
merce; without amendment (Rept. No. 759). Referred to tiy 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 

Mr. KIESS: Committee on Insular Affairs. H. R. 10865, A 
bill to provide a permanent government for the Virgin Islands 
of the United States, and for other purposes; with amendme)) 
(Rept. No. 760). MNeferred to the Committee of the Whole 
Tiouse on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORIN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. 2475. An 
act to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the equi- 
table distribution of captured war devices and trophies to the 
States and Territories of the United States and to the District 
of Columbia.” approved June 7, 1924; with amendment (Rept, 
No. 762). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAYDEN: Committee on Indian Affairs... TI. R. 9133. 
A bill to authorize oil and gas mining leases upon unallotted 
lands within Executive order Indian reservations ; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 763). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. H. R. 9348. A bill authorizing the construc- 
tion of a bridge across the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio: 
with amendment (Rept. No. 764). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio: Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commercé. H. R. 10657. A bill to extend the time for 
the construction of a bridge over the Ohio River near Steuben- 
ville, Ohio; with amendment (Rept. No. 765). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10394, 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the State Historical Society of 
North Dakota the silver service which was presented to the 
battleship North Dakota by the citizens of that State: with 
amendment (Rept. No. 766). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. COYLE: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 10539. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the custody of the Department of Minnesota, the 
American Legion, the silver service set in use on the battleship 
Minnesota; with amendment (Rept. No. 767). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 


oh 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. THOMAS: Committee on the Public Lands. Ti. R. 8489 
A bill to relinquish the title of the United States to the land in 
the claim of Thomas Durnford situate in the county of Bald- 
win, State of Alabama; without amendment (Rept. No. 756). 
Referred, to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BERGER: Committee on the Public Lands. S. 1920. 
An act for the relief of the devisees of William Rusch, (e- 
ceased; with amendment (Rept. No. 761). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolufious 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. THOMAS: A bill (H. R. 10925) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to sell a portion of land at Fort Sill Mill- 
tary Reservation, Okla., and to acquire necessary additional 
land at reservation; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAREW: A bill (HH. R. 10926) to promote temper- 
ance in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CONNALLY of Texas: A bill (H. R. 10927) t 
amend section 21 of the Federal highway act; to the Committce 
on Roads. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (FH. R. 10928) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the relief of contractors and subcon- 
tractors for the post offices and other buildings and work 
under the supervision of the Treasury Department, and for 
other purposes,” approved August 25, 1919, as amended by the 
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act of March 6, 1920; to the Committee on Public Buildings | 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (HL. R. 10929) granting | 
the consent of Congress to the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis Railroad Co., is successors and assigns, to con- 
struct a bridge across the Little Calumet River in Thornton 
Township, Ccok County, Ill.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Ry Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10930) 
authorizing and directing the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to establish a system of mileage books to be issued to 
travelers at a reduced rate by all railroad companies carry- 
ing passengers; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign | 
Commerce. 

iv Mr. BOX: A bill (HL. R. 109381) authorizing construction 
of dam or dams in Neches River, Tex.; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. DENISON: A bill (H. R. 10932) to amend the 
Panama Canal act and other laws applicable to the Canal 
Zone, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. | 

3y Mr. GREEN of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 10933) to amend | 
section 563 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways | 
and Means, 

By Mr. RAINEY: A bill (TH. R. 10934) for the improvement | 


of commerce and navigation in the Illinois River, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 10935) appropriating 
money for the improvement of the Merrimack River from its 
mouth to Lowell, Mass.; to the Committee on Rivers and | 
Harbors. | 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (EH. R. 10936) to provide for the 
appointment of an additional judge of the District Court of | 
the United States for the Eastern District of New York; to | 
the Committee on the Judiciary. : 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (HL. R. 10987) to pension teachers of | 
the universities, their branches included in the association of | 
colleges, or institutions awarding degrees in courses of higher 
education in the different States of the Union receiving Fed- | 
eral appropriations for instruction in military science or agri- 
culture, who are not less than 75 years of age and who have 
served continuously on the faculty for not less than 52 con- 
secutive years next preceding retirement, upon retirement; to 
the Committee on the Civil Service. | 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN (by request of the Commissioners of the | 
District of Columbia): A bill (11. R. 10938) to amend an act 
to create the White House police force, and for other purposes, | 
approved September 14, 1922; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. CHINDBLOM: A bill (H. R. 10939) to amend section 
523 of the tariff act of 1922; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

iy Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 10940) to amend and clarify 
existing laws relating to the powers and duties of the auditor 
for Porto Rico and the auditor for the Philippine Islands; to 
the Committee on Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 10941) authorizing | 
the sale of certain lands near Seward, Aiasks, for use in con- 
nection with the Jesse Lee Home; to the Committee on the | 
Public Lands. 

by Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 10942) to extend the time | 
for the commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the White River near Augusta, Ark.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BERGER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 219) pro- 
viding for the legalization of the admission of aliens who en- 
tered the United States without complying with the immigra- 
tion laws; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion, 

ty Mr. SWEET: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 220) for the 
amendment of the plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, 
to allow the States to quarantine against the shipment therein 
or through of plants, plant products, and other articles found 
to be diseased or infested when not covered by quarantine 
established by the Secretary of Agriculture, and for other 
purposes ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. | 
Res. 19) authorizing the acceptance of the statue of Crawford 
W. Long; to the Committee on the Library. 

ty Mr. CAREW: Resolution (H. Res. 200) paying additional 
compensation to the six minority employees, the Deputy Ser- | 
feant at Arms in charge of pairs, and the pair clerk and wmes- | 
Senger; to the Committee on Accounts. 
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| mittee on Claims. 


| William Perkins; to the Committee on Milltary Affairs. 


-_zZs 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 


| were introduced and severally referred as follows: 


By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 10948) to confer rights, 
privileges, and benefits of honorable discharge to Basil N. Henry 
and his dependents; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROWNING: A bill (H. R. 10944) granting a pension 


| to Catherine Martin: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. COYLE: A bill (H. R. 10945) for the relief of George 
F. Newhart, Clyde Hahn, and David McCormick: to the Com- 

By Mr. CRUMPACKER: A bill (H. R, 10946) granting an 
increase of pension to Wealtha A. Brumbaugh; to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVEY: A bill (H. R. 10947) granting an increase 


of pension to Elizabeth B. Jackson; to the Committee on 
Invalld Pensions. 
By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 10948) grant- 


ing an increase of pension to Ella Williamsou ; to the Committee 


| on Invalid Pensions. 


ty Mr. FREDERICKS: A bill (H. R. 10949) granting a 


| pension to Elizabeth St. John; to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10950) granting an increase of pension 


| to Kate EF. Newcomb; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10951) granting an increase of pension 
to Theodore J. McNally; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 10952) granting a 
pension to Willie Ray Paris; to the Committee on Pensions 

by Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 10953) for the relief of 


Also, a bill (HL. R. 10954) granting an increase of pension to 
Julia A. Gault; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 10955) granting an increase of pension 
to Minnie Beery ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HILL of Maryland: A bill (H. R. 10956) to refund 
to Jacob R. Tucker, former paying teller in the Baltimore Sub- 
treasury, the sum of $210, required to be paid by him by the 


| Treasurer of the United States, through the Baltimore branch 


of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, on account of check 
No, 260598, issued October 27, 1919, by C. E. Gray, symbol No. 
26156, in favor of Gus Kasmedor, claimed to have been cashed 
by Mr. Tucker at the paying teller’s window of the subtreasury 


| in Baltimore on November 5, 1919, on the forged signature of 


the payee; to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. MORTON D. HULL: A bill (H. R. 10957) granting 


| an increase of pension to Louise J. Hotfman; to the Committee 


on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KEMP: A bill (TH. R. 10958) providing for the exam- 
ination and preliminary survey of the Amite River, La.; to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (I. R. 10959) granting a pension 
to Mary E. Fuller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KINDRED: A bill (H. R. 10960) granting back 
pension due to John J. Haggerty; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACTI: A bill (H. R. 10961) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Anna FE. Hann; to the Committee 
Invalid Vensions. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 10962) authorizing 
preliminary examinations and surveys of sundry streams with 
a view to the control of their floods, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. SCHNEIDER: A bill (IL. R. 10963) for the relief of 
Carl O. J. Bujack; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SEARS of Florida: A bill (H. R. 10964) granting a pen- 
sion to Adah B. Spahr; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (IL. R. 10965) granting a pension to Emma BE. 


| Williams; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. SEARS of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 10966) for the 
relief of Nancy P. Marsh; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans” Legislation. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 10967) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to K, Irene Hadley; to the Committee 


| on Pensions. 


By Mr. STEPHENS: A bill (H. R. 10968) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jennie Houser; to the Committee on In- 


| yalid Pensions. 


By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (TI. R. 10969) 
granting a pension to Mazie W. North; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAILE: A bill (H. R. 10970) granting a pension to 
Lydia Ann Henley; to the Committee on Vensions, 
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By Mr. WURZRBACTI: A bill (TH. R. 10971) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Julia King Gleaves; to the Committee on 
Peusions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

1508. Petition of 80 patients of the United States Veterans’ 
Hospital at Fort Lyon, Colo., asking for immediate and favor- 
able action op House bill 10240; to the Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 

1599. By Mr. BURTON: Petition of divers citizens of 
Cuyahoga County, Ohio, protesting against the passage ef com- 
pulsory Sunday-observance legislation for the District of Colum- 
bia; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1600, Also, petition of citizens of Cambridge, Ohio, requesting 
that House bill 8132 be placed upon the calendar for immediate 
action ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1601. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of the Stable Money Asso- 
ciation, urging support of House bill 7895; to the Committee 
on Banking and Curreney. 

1602. Also, petition of State of Illinois Highway Department, 
urging support of the Dowell bill; to the Committee on Roads. 

1603. Also, petition of Rockford Wholesale Grocery Co., of 
Rockford, HlL., opposing the passage of House bill 10502; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

1604. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of George Lewis Wilson, 
20 Pemberton Square, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
favorable consideration of House bill 7907, to increase salaries 
of Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1605. By Mr, HERSEY: Petition of Frank Grant and other 
residents of Silvers Mills, Me., against the passage of com- 
pulsery Sunday observance laws; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1606. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of L. F. Westfall and 36 
other residents of Hillsdale County, Mich., protesting against 
the passage of compulsory Sunday observance legislation for 
the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 


- Columbia. 


1607. By Mr. KINDRED: Petition of the Nassau County 
Democratic Committee, urging the United States Congress for 
a modification of the Volstead law so es to permit the mannu- 
facture and sale of liquor and other beverages containing their 
natural amount of alcohol; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1608. By Mr. LEA of California: Petition signed by 103 
residents of Humboldt County, Calif., protesting against the 
passage of [louse bill 7179; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1609. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Northumberland, Northumberland County, Pa., protesting 
against the compulsory Sunday observance bill (H. R. 7179) ; 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1610. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Wheelerville, Sulli- 
van County. Pa., protesting against the compulsory Sunday 
observance bill (H. R. 7179) ; te the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, 

1611. By Mr. MOONEY: Petition of residents of Cleveland, 
Ohio, protesting the compulsory Sunday observance bill; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1612. By Mr. MORROW: Petition of citizens of Roswell, 
Hagerman, Maxwell, end Albuquerque, N. Mex., against com- 
pulsory Sunday observance; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

1613. By Mr, O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of R. Tim- 
mons, United States Veterans’ Hospital 103, Aspinwall, Pa., 
favoring the passage of House bill 10240 for tubercular vet- 
erans’ compensation ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

1614, Also, petition of the Brooklyn Post Office Clerks’ Union, 
Local 251, National Federation of Post Office Clerks, favoring 
the passage of House bill 7962; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, 

1615. By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Resolutions adopted by 
the Jewish Postal Workers’ League, of New York City (Inc.), 
indorsing House bill T and Senate bill 786; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service, 

1616. Also, resolutions adopted by the directors of the Tli- 
nois Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago, that this associa- 
tion is opposed to the existing governmental activities in 
industry or their extension to the detriment of private enter- 
prise; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1617. Also, resolutions adopted by the Warehousemen’s As- 
sociation of the Port of New York (Inc.), protesting against 
the passage of Senate bill 66; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 
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1618. Also, petition of United German Societies of the iy, 
of New York, favoring the return of approximately $2,500,0q 
held by the Alien Property Custodian and derived from prop- 
erty of Germans to its rightful owners; to the Committee op 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1619. Also, resolutions adopted by members of Nationa! 
Federation of Post Office Clerks, Local No. 251, favoring House 
bill 7962; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads, 

1620. Also, petition of the National Guard Association of 1). 
State of New York, for the construction of an all-American 
ship canal from the Great Lakes te Atlantic Ocean, Mohaw\ 
and Hudson Valleys; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 

1621, Also, resolutions adopted by the Brooklyn Bar Associ. 
tion, favoring the passage of House bill 7907 and Senate bill 
2972; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1622. Also, resolutions adopted by the American Legion of 
Kings County, urging support of a bill granting relief to Capt. 
Alonzo Campbell, who has served his country for almost 29 
years, and who is now totally blind; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

1623. Also, resolutions adopted by the New York State 
Fish, Game, and Forest League, urging the enactment of 
House bill 7479; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1624. Also, petition of the beard of aldermen of the city of 
New York, memorializing Congress to pass House bill 5, a pill 
to amend the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

1625. Also, petition of New York State legislative board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, favoring 
the passage of House bill 7180 and Senate bill 2306, seeking a 
substitution for the labor section of the transportation act: to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1626. Also, petition of the American Association for Labor 
Legislation, favoring the passage of the Cummins-Graham com- 
pensation bill (S. 3170) and House bill 9498; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

1627. Also, petition of New York State Association of Retail 
Grocers, opposing the passage of the Beck bill (H. R. 5188) ; to 
the Cemmittee on Ways and Means. 

1628. Also, petitions of residents of Brooklyn, N. Y., in oppo- 
sition to the bills (H. R. 7179 and 7822) for compulsory Sunday 
observance or any other national religious legislation which 
may be pending; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1629. Also, petition of the United Retail Grocers’ Association, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., opposing the passage of House bill 5188; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1630. Also, petition of Order of Railway Conductors and 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen legislative boards of New 
York State, urging passage of Senate bill 2306 and House bill 
7180; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1631. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Loma 
Linda, Calif., protesting against the passage of House bills 
7179 and 7822 and similar bills for the compulsory observance 
of Sunday; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

1632. By Mr. WELLER: Petition of the Surety Association 
of America, indorsing the bill to inerease the salaries of Fed- 
eral judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE 
Fray, April 2, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our gracious God, we come this morning into Thy presence 
thanking Thee for the love that has been vouchsafed unto us 
in the gift of Thy Son our Savior; and as we associate our 
thoughts this morning with Christendom at large we recognize 
that gift as of eternal and infinite good to us. Bnable us to 
understand much more clearly how we ought to depend upon 
His infinite salvation and so to act, whatever may be the duty 
required of us, that we may fill each position with a sense of 
Thy presence and under the guardianship and aid of Thy 
Spirit. We ask in Jesus’ name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of the legislative day of Saturday last, when, on re- 
quest of Mr. Curtis and by unanimous consent, the further 
reading was dispensed with and the Journal was approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker of the 
House had affixed his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 2461) 
to grant extensions of time under oil and gas permits, and it 
was thereupon signed by the Vice President. 
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120 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


ur. CURTIS. 
rue VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


nm 
rie 


ys answered to their names: 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quo- 


legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sen- | 





ate 
Fess Lenroot Sackett | 
Fletcher Me Kellar Sheppard | 
Frazier McMaster Shipstead 
George MeNary Shortridge 
Glass Maytield Simmous | 
Gof Means Smith 
Gooding Metcalf Smoot | 
Greene Moses Stanfield 

» Hale Neely Stephens 

‘ Harreld Norris Swanson 

rs Harris Nye Trammell 

a ilarrison Oddie Tyson 

pee zens Heflin Overman Wadsworth 

( ummins Howell Phipps Walsh 

Curtis Johnson Pine Warren 

Dale Jones, N. Mex, Pittman Watson 

Li 1 Jones, Wash, Ransdell Wheeler 

Kd Kendrick Reed, Mo, Williams 

Ernst Keyes Reed, Pa. Willis 

Fernald King Robinson, Ark. 

Perris La Follette Robinson, Ind. 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 


Caprer| is absent on account of illness in his family. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I wish to announce that the | 
Senator from New Jersey | Mr. SOWARDS] is necessarily abseut | 
on public business and that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry | is detained from the Senate by illness, | 
Vhe VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
ewered to their names, a quorum is present. 


SENATOR FROM I0WA 


Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that | 
upon Monday next the Steck-Brookhart contested-election case 
will be taken up for consideration by the Senate. | 

| 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. BINGHAM, from the Committee on Territories and In- 
sular Possessions, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6573) 
to extend the time for the completion of the Alaska Anthracite 
Railroad Co., and for other purposes, reported it without | 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 524) thereon, 

Mr. WHEELER, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 60) author- 
izing expenditures from the Fort Peck 4 per cent fund for 
visits of tribal delegates to Washington, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 525) thereon. 

Mr. KENDRICK, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to | 
which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 19) author- 
iving the erection of a monument to the memory of Sacajawea, 
or Bird Woman, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to | 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 3431) for the relief of Fred- | 
erick S. Easter, reported it without amendment and submitted | 
a report (No. 526) thereon. 

Ile also, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, to | 
which was referred the bill (H. R. 7255) to regulate the sale 
of kosher meat in the District of Columbia, reported it with- | 
oul amendment and submitted a report (No, 527) thereon, | 

Mr. MEANS, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- | 
meut and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 537) for the relief of owners of cargo aboard the 
steimship Borley (Rept. No. 528); and 

A bill (S. 2898) for the relief of all owners of cargo laden 
aboard the steamship Oconee (Rept. No. 529). 

Mr. MEANS also; from the Committee on Claims, to which 
wis referred the bill (S. 511) for the relief of all owners of 
cargo laden aboard the lighter Linwood at the time of her 
collision with the U. 8S. S. Absecom, reported it with amend- 
meuts and submitted a report (No. 530) thereon. 

Mr. HARRELD, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them sever- 
tilly without amendment and submitted reports thereon; 

A bill (S. 2712) authorizing an appropriation from the tribal 
funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the construc- 
tion of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation (Rept. No. 531) ; 

A bill (S. 2716) to provide for the collection of fees from 
royalties on production of minerals from leased Indian lands 
(Rept. No. 582); 

A bill (8. 2717) to reserve the merchantable timber on all 
tribal lands within the Klamath Indian Reservation in Oregon 
hereafter allotted, and for other purposes (Rept. No, 533) ; 

A bill (S. 2967) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
sell certain lands within the Port Madison Indian Reservation, 
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in the State of Washington, heretofore set apart for school or 
administrative purposes (Rept. No. 584) ; and 
A bill (H. R. 96) authorizing an appropriation of not more 


| than $3,000 from the tribal funds of the Indians of the Quinaielt 


Reservation, Wush., for the construction of a system of water 
supply at Taholah on said reservation (Rept. No. 535). 

Mr. HARRELD also, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 14) to authorize the can- 
cellation, under certain conditions, of patents in fee simple 
to Indians for allotments held in trust by the United States, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No, 536) 
thereon. 

Mr. FRAZIER, from the Committee on Post Offices and 
Post Roads, to which was referred the bill (8S. 2657) to amend 
section 217, as amended, of the act entitled “An act to codify, 
revise, and amend the penal laws of the United States,” ap- 
proved March 4, 1909, reported it with an amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 537) thereon. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, from the Committee on Manufactures, 
to which was referred the bill (H. R. 264) to amend an act to 
provide for the appointment of a commission to standardize 
screw threads, reported it without amendment and submitted 
a report (No. 538) thereon. 

Mr. WILLIAMS, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each 
with an amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 5012) to legalize a pier into the Atlantic Ocean 
at the foot of Rehoboth Avenue, Rehoboth Beach, Del. (Rept. 
No. 539); and 
A bill (H. R. 7455) to legalize the submarine cable laid in 
the St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway 
drawbridge, between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and 
used for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis. (Rept. No. 
540). 

Mr. WADSWORTH, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, to which were referred the following bills, reported them 
severally without amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 96) to amend the national defense act approved 
June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920, relating 
to retirement (Rept. No. 541); 

A bill (S. 3283) to provide for the appointment of Army 
field clerks and field clerks, Quartermaster Corps, as warrant 
officers, United States Army (Rept. No. 542); 

A bill (S. 3284) to amend a portion of section 15 of an act 
entitled “An act for making further and more effectual provi- 
sion for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, as amended by the act of June 4, 1920 
(Rept. No. 548) ; and 

A bill (S. 83786) to enable members of the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps who have interrupted the course of training 
prescribed in the act of June 4, 1920, to resume such training 


and amending accordingly section 47¢ of that act (Rept. No. 
544). 


or 
at 


o> 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE,, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that to-day that committee presented to the President 
of the United States the following enrolled bill and joint 
resolution : 

S. 2461. An act to grant extensions of time under oil and gas 
permits; and 

S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the re- 
union of the United Confederate Veterans to be held at 
Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926. 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION 
Mr. KEYES. From the Committee to Audit and Control the 


Contingent Expenses of the Senate I report back favorably 
without amendment the resolution (S. Res. 186) authorizing the 
Committee on Immigration to employ a stenographer and hold 
hearings. I ask unanimous consent for the present considera- 
tion of the resolution. 

The resolution (S. Res. 186) submitted by the Senator from 
California (Mr. JoHNson) on the 29th ultimo was read, con- 
sidered by unanimous consent, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Immigration, or any subcommittee 
thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized during the Sixty-ninth Congress 
to send for persons, books, and papers, to administer oaths, and to 
employ a stenographer, at a cost not exceeding 25 cents per hundred 
words, to report such hearings as may be had in connection with any 
subject which may be before said committee, the expenses thereof 
to be paid out of the contingent fund of the Senate, and that the 
committee, or any subcommittee thereof, may sit during the sessions 
or recesses of the Senate. 
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BILAS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COUZENS: ‘ 

A bith (8S. 3807) for the relief of Joseph W. Jones; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bili (S. 3808) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
Fisher; and 

A bill (S. 3809) granting an Increase of pension to Paulina 
larris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

by Mr. WHEPLER: 

A bill (S. 3810) to amend the act entitled “An act for the 
eurvey and allotment of lands now embraced within the limits 
of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation, in the State of Montana, 
and the sale and disposal of all surplus lands after allotment,” 
approved May 30, 1808, as amended, and for other purposes; 
tv the Committee on Indian Affairs. ; 

Py Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (8S, 3814) for the erection of tablets or markers upon 
the Revolutionary battle ficid of White Plains, State of New 
York; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STANFIELD (by request) : 

A bill (8S. 3812) to promote the mining of potash on the 
publie domain ; and 

A bill (S. 38813) to authorize the acquisition or use of public 
lands by States, counties, or municipalities for recreational 
purposes ; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. ERNST: 

A biil (S. 3814) for the relief of Clyde Cornish; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (8S. 3815) for the relief of George Hendricks; and 

A bill (S. 3816) for the relief of James Piles; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. NEELY: 

A bill (S. 3817) granting a pension to Martha Ellen Pierpoint 
Jenks; and 

A bill (S. 3818) granting an increase of pension to Sarah H. 
Porter; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MEANS: 

A bill (S. 5819) to allow credits in the accounts of Anna J. 
Larson, special fiscal agent, Bureau of Reclamation, Depart- 
ment of the Interior; to the Committee on Claims. 

Ivy Mr. GOFF: 


A bill (S. 3820) for the relief of Benjamin F. Helmick; to | 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8821) granting an increase of pension to Anna M. 
Thornton ; and 

A bill (S. 2822) granting an increase of pension to Angelina 
Childers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

“A bill (S. 3823) to amend and strengthen the national prohi- 
bition act and the act of November 23, 1921, supplemental 
thereto, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Ry Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 8824) granting a pension to Cad 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 8825) to extend the benefits of the United States 
employees’ compensation act of September 7, 1916, to Joseph K. 
Humphrey; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3826) to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
pensions to survivors of the Indian wars of 1882 to 1842, in- 
clusive, known as the Black Hawk War, Creek War, Cherokee 
disturbanees, and the Seminole War,” approved July 27, 1892, 
as amended, and the act entitled “An act to pension the sur- 
vivors of certain Indian wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 
1891, inelusive, and for other purposes,” approved March 4, 
1917, as amended by act of September 1, 1922; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 


W. Savage; to the 


AMENDMENT TO DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. COPELAND submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 10198, the District of Columbia 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 42, line 4, after the word “ Building,” to insert the follow- 
ing: “For the purchase of squares 3141 and 3216, bounded by Kansas 
Avenue and Sherman Circle NW., $10,000.” 


ALIEN PROPERTY AND AMERICAN CLAIMS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, at the beginning of the present 
session I introduced a bill to provide for the return of alien 
property. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine] intro- 
duced a similar bill. Those bills were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. A bill has now been prepared by the 
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Treasury Department covering the subject of the retyury ys 
alien property and also covering the entire question of taki; se 
care of the American claimants. The issues or question. Which 
are raised by the latter proposition seem to me perhaps to 
require that the bill should be referred to the Committoo on 
Finance. I introduce at this time a bill to provide for tho 
payment of the awards of the Mixed Claims Commi , 
| the payment of certain claims of German nationals agains; 
the United States, and the return to German nations|< of 
| property held by the Alien Property Custodian, and 1 asx 
| that it may be read twice by title and referred to the Com. 
| mittee on Finance. . 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Seng. 
tor from Idaho if it is a bill which provides for the issnance 
of bonds? 

Mr. BORAH. It is. 

Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me such a bill must originate jn 
the House before it can be considered by the Senate. The bilj 
provides for the issuance of bonds indorsed by the United 
States. It has been held that bills to provide for revenye 
should originate in the House. It appears to me that the 
Senate has no jurisdiction in the matter until the bill has 
| passed the House. 

Mr. BORAT. A similar bill has already been introduced in 
the House, and undoubtedly it will be the House bill which 
we will consider here. I am introducing the bill now to have 
it placed before the committee, in order that it may possibly 
have consideration and thus speed action when the House pii| 
comes to the Senate. 

Mr. SWANSON. I simply desire at this time to make an 
objection to bills of this character originating in the Senate. | 
think under the Constitution a bill which provides that the 
United States shall issue bonds or guarantee bonds must origi- 
nate in the House. That is also true under the rules governing 
the conduct of business in the two bodies. 
| Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Virginia does not think 
| that is a matter to be passed upon by the Chair? It is wholly 
| within the control of the Senate to pass on the question of 
the constitutionality of a measure. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think when the question is raised the 
| Senate can not make any rule contrary to the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Mr. LENROOT. But the Chair can not pass upon the ques- 
| tion. 
| Mr. SWANSON. Neither can we act contrary to the Consti- 

tution of the United States. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes; we do that every day. 

Mr. SWANSON. I would like to make the point of order and 
| have it passed on by the Chair as to whether the Senate can 
‘initiate such a measure. 

Mr. BORAH. What I have proposed is the introduction of a 
bill to be sent to a committee. I presume it is a little too early 
for the Chair to pass upon the question whether there is any 
constitutional guestion involved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If there is objection made to the 
introduction of the bill, it will go over for one day under the 
rule. 

Mr. BORAH. The bill goes over under the rule? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It does. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the question is raised as to the 
constitutionality of the introduction of the bill, the Chair will 
submit that question to the Senate for decision. Is the ques 
tion raised at this time? ‘ 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I believe the bill contra- 
venes the Constitution. I do not think the Senate ought to 
infringe on the rights of the House of R ntatives or that 
the House of Representatives should sntelnags on the rights of 
the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this is the first time that a 
question has ever been raised as to the right of any Senator 
rising in his seat and introducing a bill. The consideration 
of a bill or passing upon it by a committee or asking the 
Senate to consider and pass it is another question; but any 
Senator has a right to introduce a bill and have it referred to 
the proper committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. All bills must be introduced under the rules 
of the Senate, and the rules of the Senate can not provide for 
the introduction of an unconstitutional measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. The question does not arise on the introduc 
tion of a bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, whatever may be the dispute, 
the Senate, it seems to me, at the t time is not ready 
to pass upon the constitutionality of this bill. The time to 40 
so is when the bill comes before the Senate, when we can pass 
on that question. I confess I do not know the character of the 
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4): 1 do not belleve we ought to take up the time of the 


ote in the consideration ef such a bill when it is introduced, 

cause there are thousands of bills which are introduced and 

rferred to committees which never get back to the Senate. 

we shall be wasting our time now if we shall proceed to dis- 

eyes the question whether or not the bill may be properly 

i luced. 

a VICE PRESIDENT. If objection be made to the intro- | 
duction of the bill, under the rule its introduction has to be 


postponed for one day. 

Mir. NORRIS. I concede that. 

VICE PRESIDENT. When the bill again comes before the 
the point of order as to its constitutionality may be 
considered. An objection having been made, the introduction 
of the bill will. be postponed for one day. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, with relation to the bill which 
has just been presented by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. 
toraut}], I wish to say that it contains a prevision by which 
the United States is to issue bonds to pay American nationals 
for claims which they may have against the German Govern- 
nit That part of the bill is exceedingly obnoxious to me. 
Iam not willing to have the United States issue bonds to pay 
American nationals for damages done to them by Germany. I 
have risen, however, for the purpose of asking unanimous con- 
cent to have put into the Recorp at this point an article by Mr. 
Armstrong, a lawyer of New York, in which he discusses very 
briefly the bill. I thimk the article contains information of 
importance. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. 


SECTLILe, 


Without ebjection, the article will 


be printed in the Recorp. 
The articie is as follows: 
‘ r\n Serzep Property—Protrst AGAINST SURRENDERING SRCURITY 
Now He_p ror America’s Treaty CLAIMS 
New YorK HeraLp-TRiBune: 
The German Government during the war, through its duly authorized 


killed and maimed American noncombatants and destroyed 
ican private property to the value, as is now estimated, of at 
least 2180,000,000, 
The German Government agreed by the treaty of Berlin to indem- 
the American Government to the extent of these losses, and 
1) To permit the United States to hold ‘the private property of Ger- 
citizens residing in Germany, seized in the United States, until 
lid so, or until it had made adequate provision therefor; or 


(2) To permit the United States to satisfy its claims out of the 
seized property. 
If the United States adopted course 2, Germany agreed to compen- 


site its citizens whose property was so used. A mixed claims commis- 


was set up by the two Governments to fix the exact amount 

payable, 

The Secretary of the Treasury now states that the Dawes annuities 
“not sufficient to pay the interest on the claims which probably 

will be allewed by the Mixed Claims Commission, and do not, there- 

fore, adequately provide for payment of the claims.” 

e adds: “If the United States takes no further action, the Ameri- 
citizens will receive but a small percentage of the value of their 
is agdinst Germany.” 


sion 


ure 


cen 


clait 


THE CERTIFICATE PLAN 


The Secretary now proposes that instead of our insisting on the pay- 
ment of these claims by Germany, as we have the right to do under 
the treaty, 

(1) All the seized private property or its proceeds, with interest 
(about $200,000,000), be returned forthwith to its pre-war owners, 
except $30,000,000 (which can not be allocated and is to be used to 
pay the private claims of American citizens). Of this $270,000,000, 
$50,000,000 will consist of certificates guaranteed by the United States, 
purchased by the Allen Property Custodian out of the proceeds of the 
scized property. : 

(2) That the United States pay, in addition to the former owners, 
including the German Government (in the proposed certificates), the 
value of ships, radio stations, patents, etc., seized by the United States 
Government (not to exceed $100,000,000). Thus ‘the Germans will 
receive $220,000,000 in cash and $150,000,000 in certificates. 

(5) The United States is then to guarantee the payment of all the 
certificates (in the form of Philadelphia car trust certificates) to be 
issued te the German Government and its citizens and to American 
citizens in satisfaction of the balance of the private claims ($100,- 
009,900). In addition, the claimants will receive $50,000,000 in cash 
resulting from the purchase by the Alien Property Custodian of certifi- 
cates at par “from the funds in his possession” and $30,000,000 di- 
rectly from the preceeds of the alien property. Thus the American 
claimants will receive $80,000,000 in cash and $100,000,000 in .cer- 
tificates, 

These certificates are not to be executed by the German Government, 
nor will it guarantee their payment, The only source of payment of 


} 
| 
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these certificates will be the sums recelvaMle by the United States 
under the agreement for the division of the Dawes | made in 
Paris, January 14, 1925. 
AMBPRICAN TAXPAYERS LOSR 
No one bas hazarded or would dare to make the prediction that those 
| Payments will ever equal the face value of these certificates with inter- 
est, plus the allowed claims of the American G mment with inter- 
est and the cost of the American Army of Oceupat , all of which the 
German Government hes agreed to pay. The United States Government 
will receive nothing for its claims or for the cost of the Army of 
Occupation, 

To the extent of the deficiency then the taxpayers of the United 
States are to pay the claims which Germany is legally obligated to 
satisfy. 

What the administration plan really amounts to is a proposal to 
accept in full satisfaction of all American claims (governmental and 
private) against Germany the payments receivable under the Dawes 


plan, whatever they may amount to, 

Why has the German note on this subject delivered last 
the State Department not been published, 
failed to mention it In his statement? 

The ample security now held for our claims ts to be surrendered 
before we receive any substantial payments under the Paris agreement 
The difference between the amount finally received from Germany and 
the actual amount of German claims ts to be paid by the taxpayers of 
the United States, The Secretary suggests that this merely represents 
“failure to receive reimbursement for moneys spent.” Be that as it 
may, the money in question came from the taxpayers. 

The Secretary constantly ignores the following facts: 

1. That Germany has lawfully expropriated the seized property. 

2. That title thereto is now vested in the United States as owner, 
and the former owners no longer have any interest in the property or 
its proceeds. 


summer to 


and why has Mr. Mellon 


3. That we must turn over the seized property and its proceeds to 
the German Government if it is to be returned at all, or violate the 
terms of the Berlin treaty. 

Ile repeatedly refers to the nonresident enemy aliens who formerly 
owned the seized property as the “owners” or “German property 
owners.” 

GERMAN GOVERNMENT'S PLEDGE 

It is true that we took the property from German citizens residing in 
Germany, but their Government has since (under the German law) 
pledged it as security for the payment of its admitted debts, and, in 
fact, authorized its use by the United States for their payment. 

No consent is required from the former owners, but the fact is that 
payments to the German pre-war owners could not properly be made 
without the consent of the German Government. The allied govern- 
ments could properly and would undoubtedly object to such consent 
being given. 

The President in his annual message (December 7, 1925)° seems, 
strangely enough, to fall into the same error, for he says “ the German 
Government and people are interested as debtors and owners in the 
seized property.” 

That these statements are incorrect as a matter of law Is certain. 
(See 32 Ops. Atty. Gen. 249; 39 Ops. A. G. 511-13 Munich Ins, Co. 
First Reinsurance Co., 6 Fed. (2d) 742-751 CCA 2d Cir.) 

Such a plan should be overwhelmingly defeated. We should either 
pay the private American claims out of the seized property (permitting 
the German Government to compensate its citizens for their losses ag 
agreed—which would not be in contravention of the Dawes plan and 
could not be objected to by the allied governments—and would result 
in the actual payment of the private American claims by the German 
Government), returning the balance of the seized property and also 
compensating Germany for the seized ships, etc. (Germany could apply 
these payments to the compensation of its citizens), or 

We should hold the seized property in accordance with the treaty 
uatil Germany pays us $150,000,000 in cash (if $30,000,000 can be lew- 
fully used), applying the Dawes payments to our governmenta) claims, 
including the costs of the army of occupation. 

We could then return the seized property to the German government 
for distribution to its citizens residing in Germany, and pay it the 
value of the ships, ete. 

In neither case could there possibly be any claim of confiscation by 
the United States. 

On receipt of the $370,000,000 from the United States (the proceeds 
of the alien property, plus estimated compensation for the seized ships, 
etc.), the German Government could reimburse itself for the payment 
to the American Government, or turn it all over to the pre-war owners 
as it determined to be proper, under its laws. 

As a mattér of fact a large part of the $400,000,000 of property be- 
longed to the “ Junker class, and no inconsiderable part (see U. 8. v. 
Chemical Foundation, 5 F (2d) 191, 197-C. C. A. 3d Cire.) was owned 
by the royal family and by the Kaiser himself,” and Germany could also 
properly impose on the $400,000,000 taxes payable by its citizens resid. 
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ing in Germany, whose property was seized in the United States during 
the war and who have thus escaped German war taxation thereon, 


THE DAWES AGREEMENT 


A short consideration of these facts should convince anyone that 
there will not be any very large balance, if any, payable by the German 
Government, 

ut there 


Germany without any 


even if should be a balance payable, it can be paid by 
violation of the Dawes agreement. 

The Dawes plan contemplated the application of the property of all 
German citizens residing in Germany property had been seized 
during the war in allied or associated countries to the payment of the 
claims of the citizens of those countries. Fer that reason the conferees 
did net consider the German seized property as part of the assets of 
Germany, applicable to the payment of its debts, in fixing the amount 
of annual payments, Great Britain, France, and Belgium have used 
the seized property. 

The division of the Dawes payments was based upon a division of the 
income from the German assets in Germany (exclusive of the seized 
property). 


whose 


It should be remembered that Secretary Hughes, in his letter to -the 
President, dated February 3, 1925, written in response to Senate Reso- 
lution 301, of January 20, 1925, sald that “The agreement at Paris 
neither surrenders nor modifies any treaty rights of the United States.” 

In other words, we are still entitled to demand from Germany pay- 
ment of the American private claims, if not of all the American claims, 
and this was well understood by all the allied governments. Germany 
Was not a party to the Paris agreement. 

As a matter of fact, in chapter 1, article 10, of the agreement re- 
garding the distribution of the Dawes annuities made at Paris, dated 
January 14, 1925, it was provided that the allied governments would 
not be entitled to share in the Dawes payments until after they had 
applied to their claims under the economic clauses “ the German prop- 
erty and their assets which it has the power to liquidate.” 

Under these circumstances there can be no possible reason for the 
taxpayers of the United States being called upon to pay any part of 
the losses suffered by their government and fellow citizens as a result 
of the repeated violations by Germany of the elemental principles of 
humanity In the course of the war. 

It would be interesting and probably enlightening to the people of 
the United States who are asked to assume this indebtedness to know 
what the present attitude of the German Government is. 

WILLIAM CAMPBELL ARMSTRONG. 
New York, January 8, 1926. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, it seems to me entirely ap- 
propriate that the bill presented by the Senator from Idaho 
should be introduced. As a matter of information, if nothing 
else, I want to ask the Senacor from Idaho if the bill proposes 
to take care of the claims of American nationals against the 
German Government and provides for the payment of those 
claims? It seems to me we have been waiting too long to pay 
those claims which are just claims. The Mixed Claims Com- 
mission having found in favor of them, we should make some 
arrangement about paying them. 

Mr. BORAH. The bill is intended to 
situation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Does the bill propose to pay those claims 
out of the property which is now in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian? 

Mr. BORAH. No; it does not. 

Mr. KING. It contemplates that the American people shall 
pay them. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Why should those claims not be paid out 
of the property in the hands of the Alien Property Custodian? 

Mr. BORAH. ‘That, of course, is a question which we shall 
discuss when we come to it. It is an important matter. 

Mr. SWANSON. The bill provides for the issuance of bonds 
by the United States out of funds that we obtained on account 
of our army of occupation; in other words, the substance of 
the bill is to make the American taxpayer pay for the sinking 
of the Lusitania and to pay for other damage which Germany 
did to American citizens during the World War. 


take care of that 


INDEBTEDNESS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no concurrent or other 
resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senate a resolution com- 
ing over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 185) submitted 
by Mr. Reep of Missouri March 29, 1926, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Foreign Relations, or any subcom- 
mittee thereof, is authorized and directed to investigate and ascertain 
the ability of the foreign countries indebted to the United States to 
pey and discharge said indebtedness; and be it further 

Resolved, That said committee shall ascertain the extent to which 
individuals, firms, or corporations have made loans to foreign countries 
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indebted to the United States or to the individuals or corporat 
said countries, the disposition of the proceeds of such loans 


terms and conditions under which such loans were made, and ac, 


ascertain what moneys have been pledged or expended and y 
ganizations exist to affect the action of the Government of the 1»); 
States in relation to foreign debts. 

Said committee shall report at the earliest possible time. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, in the absence of the Ss» ator 


from Missouri [Mr. Reep], who submitted the resolution. I 
ask that it go over without prejudice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over With- 
out prejudice. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 

A message from the President of the United States, by \r. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on April 1, i926. 
the President approved and signed the act (S. 2673) to amend 
the act approved June 3, 1896, entitled “An act to establish 
and provide for the maintenance of a free public library anq 
reading room in the District of Columbia.” 

AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVIIT 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, it was understood that | 
was to bring up to-day my resolution, Senate Resolution 188, 
with regard to the amendment of Rule XXXVIII of the Stana- 
ing Rules of the Senate. I ask that the Senate now proceed to 
the consideration of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, if the resolution referred to 
by the Senator from Nevada shall be laid before the Senate, J 
wish to move that it be referred to the Committee on Rules 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Then a motion should be made to 
take the resolution from the table, 

Mr. PITTMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Nevada. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- 
sider the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS and Mr. JONES of Washington addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
PITTMAN] has the floor. Does the Senator yield? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
the resolution read? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
lution. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S, Res. 188) submitted 
by Mr. PrrrMan March 30, 1926, as follows: 


_ Resolved, That paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate be, and the sane is hereby, amended to read as follows, 
to wit: 

“2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept secret; also all votes upon 
any nomination shall be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is 
removed by the Senate. If, however, charges shall be made against a 
person nominated, the committee may, in its discretion, notify such 
nominee thereof, but the name of the person making such charges shall 
not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination has been made, or that 
it has been confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret, 
and the making public by a Senator of his own vote shall not be deemed 
a violation of the injunction of secrecy.” 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, there are two changes in 
Rule XXXVIII intended to be accomplished by the resolution 
which I have offered. The first change is to allow a majority 
of the Senate to make public all votes upon a nomination. Tlie 
second change is that the making public by a Senator of his 
own vote shall not be deemed a violation of the injunction of 
secrecy. 

I propose to change the first sentence of the rule in one par- 
ticular, which I will read. 

Paragraph 2 of Rule XXXVIII at the present time provides 
as follows: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, sball be 
kept secret. 


I have separated that sentence so as to leave all information 
communicated and remarks made by a Senator secret, but by 
separating that sentence and by a slight addition I have pre- 
vided that all votes on a nomination may be made public by 2 
majority vote of the Senate. 

The other amendment to the rule is simply to add these 
words at the end of the rule: 


The question is on the motion 


The Senator from Nevada 


| Mr. 


Mr. President, can we not have 


The Secretary will read the reso- 
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end the making pubie by a Senator of his own vote shall not be 
é med a violation of the injuction of secrecy. 


In other words, there are two propositions Involved in the 
proposed amendment. In the first place, whether the Senate 
acts or not, a Senator will be at liberty to state his own vote; 
end in the second place, while the remarks of a Senator in 
executive session and communications still must remain secret, 
all the yotes may be made public by a majority vote of the 
Senate. 

Why Is it, Mr. President, that we can not get action on this 
matter without amending the rule? It was certainly never 
anticipated at the time the rules were prepared that it would 
require a two-thirds vote. Tere is the rule with regard to 
amendments and suspensions, and so forth, being the Rule XL: 


SUSPENSION AND AMENDMENT OF THE RULES 


No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part 
thereof, shall be in order, except on one day's notice in writing, speci- 
fying precisely the rule or part proposed to be suspended, modified, 
or amended, and the purpose thereof. Any rule may be suspended 
without notice by the unanimous consent of the Senate, except as 
otherwise provided in clause 1, Rule XIL 


That is the only rule on the subject except that of Rule XII, 
which refers to unanimous consent. 

In 1915 the question of the suspension of the rules came 
before the Senate. At that time the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD] proposed to suspend the rules. so that he might 
offer a prohibition amendment to an appropriation bill then 
pending in the Senate, and the question arose as to whether or 
not it required a majority vote or a two-thirds vote to sus- 
pend the rules, At that time it was argued by the then Sena- 
tor from Nebraska, Mr. Hitcheock, the then Senator from New 
York, Mr. Root, and the then Senator from Massachusetts, 
Mr. Lodge, that, notwithstanding the fact that there was no 
rule requiring a two-thirds vete, under the general practice 
of legislative and parliamentary bodies more than a majority 
vote was always required to suspend a rule. The Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], who is sitting here, took part 
in that debate and contended that, in the absence of an ex- 
press rule requiring more than a majority vote, all votes of 
parliamentary bodies were by a majority. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I think that I am in favor of the 
proposed amendments, but would it not be better to let them 
go to the Rules Committee and then have them reported back 
after consideration by the committee? I feel eertain that the 
Senator’s proposal will have favorable consideration. So far 
as I can see, there seems to be virtue and strength in the pro- 
posal first to make public by a mere majority the vote that is 
taken; and secondly, to give the privilege to an individual 
Senator to make knewn to the public what his vete was, but not 
the vote of any other Senator, without a violation of the rule. 
I am of the opinion that the Senator's proposal will receive 
quite favorable consideration, although I am not a member 
of the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thank the Senator. 
matter later. 

Mr. OVERMAN. 

Mr. WATSON. 
onestion? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yleld first to the Senator from North 
Carolina, and then I wiil yield te the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I am a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules, and, while I think the resolution of the Sena- 
tor from Nevada should go to that committee, I shall vote for 
it. I bave been here for a long time, and I have conferred 
with many of the older Senators who also have been here for a 
long time, and they understand, as I have always understood— 
and I have acted on that principle—that any individual Senator 
had a right to tell how he voted on any question. It is a Sena- 
tor's duty to keep secret the proceedings of an executive session 
und how his colleagues voted, but as to his individual vote I 
have considered that a Senator had the right to tell how he 
voted. That has been the custom here, Mr. President, for 26 
years, and I have never heard it disputed until this time. 

When, a few days ago, what was understood to be my vote 
on the Weodlock matter was criticized in North Carolina, I 
had no hesitation in telegraphing down there the fact that I 
voted against Mr. Woodieck, because I was misrepresented in 
that State, and I wanted the truth to be known about my posi- 
tion. Therefore I am heartily in favor of this rule, because 
Wwe have acted upen that principle as Senators heretofore. 

I hope the Senator will let the resolution go to the Committee 


on Rules, and I have no doubt that it will be reported back 
favorably. 


I will diseuss that 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
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Mr. PITTMAN. Now I yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the first part of the first 
clause I think is the rule now: 

All information communicated or retaarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person nominated shall be kept secret. 

That is the rule now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON (reading)— 


Also all votes npon any nomination shall be kept secret until the 
injunction of secrecy is removed by the Senate. 


That is the rule now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; that is not the rule now. 

Mr. WATSON. That is to say, by a two-thirds vote the in- 
junction of secrecy can be removed now. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No; the Senator is wrong in that. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. In just a moment. The latter part of that 
I have changed. At the present time the rule enjoins secrecy, 
net only as to the communication of the remarks of Senators 
but as to the vete. That being the rule, the only way we can get 
around it is te suspend the rule. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PITTMAN. It has been held by the Senate that it takes 
a two-thirds vote to suspend a rule. 

Mr. WATSON. Which is quite true; but two-thirds, then, 
ean suspend the rule and remove the injunction of secrecy. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; and we have found out that two-thirds 
can not suspend the rule. 

Mr. WATSON. That is to say, that two-thirds can not be 
obtained. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes; exactly. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, let me ask a question. Does the Sena- 
ter intend that this shall be done by a majority vote instead 
of by a two-thirds vote? : 

Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly. Now I yield to the Senator 
from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, for the last 
few years there has been a growing tendency on the part of 
the Senate to dispense with what we know as executive busi- 
ness in connection with the nominations of persons to office, 
It seems to me that if the rule should be amended it ought to 
be amended in a different way from that proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada; at least, that such a course is worthy of 
consideration. 

I do not know of any reason why the vote on a nomination 
in an executive session should not be made public. Certainly 
it seems to me ill-advised so to amend the rule that each Sena- 
tor may be asked how he voted and may be put in the embar- 
rassing attitude of either stating how he voted or of refusing 
to do so. It seems to me that if the proposal should go to the 
Committee on Rules that body might very well consider amend- 
ing the rule so that all votes on nominations in executive ses- 
sion should be made public. 

In my judgment, the same reason does not apply to with- 
holding publicity respecting votes on nominations that applies 
to the discussion respecting a nomination, because in my expe- 
rience here I have discovered that the enemies of a man whe 
has been nominated to a public office frequently find it a means 
of wreuking their vengeance on him to make charges which 
they are assured from the beginning will never be associated 
with their individual’ responsibility, and frequently unfounded 
charges are in fact made. I should favor modifying the rule 
further so that when a man makes a charge against a person 
who has been nominated for a public office he shall be requieed 
to sign the charge or to assume some responsibility for it. 

I do not know why a man who has been nominated for a 
public office should be subjected to the perils of an anonymous 
charge. I never have had much regard for a man who will 
assail anether anonymously. It never has seemed to me to 
be consistent with fair dealing to invite anonymous charges; 
and I think while we are working on this rule we had better 
do something that is effective and thorough, and at least con- 
sider the advisability of modifying the rule with respect to 
permitting anonymous charges, and modifying the rule so as 
to withdraw from votes in executive sessions the veil of 
seerecy, and provide in the ruije that the votes shall be pubiic. 
I think that worthy of considcration while we are dealing 
with the subject. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I am dealing now with the 
simplest phase of this question. There are a number of changes 
im the rules that I should like to make. In fact, I should 
like to provide that all nominations should be considered in 
open session except those which the Senate itself, by a majority 
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vote, decided to consider in executive session. I have good Mind you, that was only by a total vote of 75. It was only 
reasons for that position. I do not care to present them now, | by a majority of seven votes in the Senate, it was by a yote 
because I wish to deal with a proposition upon which the | of less than half of the Senate, that they set the precedent 


Senate has made up its mind, not with some proposition that | that the suspension of the rules should require a two-thirds 
may be the subject of debate. | vote The matter has come up once or twice since; and jy 
I should be perfectly willing, if I were raising a question each case where it has come up the Chair has referred to ¢\\js 
here that the Senate did not understand and did not have its | decision back in 1915, and has said that the last decision of 
mind made up upon, to have it referred to the committee. the Senate itself having required a two-thirds vote for q xys- 
Such a suggestion as the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrn- | Pension of the rules, it shall be considered as a rule of the 
son] makes should be incorporated in a separate proposed | Senate. 
nmendment and go to the committee. I do not desire to What is the result of that? The result of that is that the 
enter into a discussien of something that the Senate is not | rule as it now exists, Rule XXXVIITI, carries no provision 
ready to act on. I know that the Senate is ready to act on this whatever for relieving from secrecy as to the vote. As the 
proposition because it has already acted on it, and it is going | Tule does not provide for making a vote public at any time, 
to act again. it can not be made public except by suspending the rule: and 
Here is the proposition: Instead of providing here that all | wider the decisions IT have read, while they are not embraced 
nominations shall be considered in open executive session unless | in the rule, being precedents of the Senate, the Chair has held 
the Senate by a majority vote says they shall be considered | that it requires a two-thirds vote to make public a matter of 
in secret session, I have held to the present rule just as | that kind, because the rule does not provide for it, and to make 
closely as I could hold. I have not changed the present rule | it public the rule must be suspended. 
| 


except in two particulars. Those two particulars are simply I am not here for the purpose of questioning whether the 
these—that as to the vote on nominations, and nothing else, the | Senate should have required a two-thirds vote for suspension 
Senate by a majority vote may make the entire vote public; | OF Dot; but the fact remains that under the rule as it exisis 
and, whether the Senate by a majority vote decides to make | there is no way of making public the vote on a nomination 

the vote public or not, that a Senator shall not be guilty of | except by suspending the rules, which requires a two-thirds 
contempt of the Senate if he makes public bis own vote. vote, 

That is absolutely essential. The Senator from North Caro- It means that one more than a third of this body can pre- 
lina [Mr. OvermMAN] has made public his vote. Some of the vent making public a vote on a nomination. A two-thirds vote 
rest of us would like to make public our votes; but the Senator does uot apply to the making of a rule. It does not apply 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] the other day warned me on the floor to the amending of a rule. It applies only to the suspension 
of the Senate that if I made public my vote or anything that of a rule. I can see some sound argument for requiring a 
took place in that executive session I would be subject under | larger vote to suspend a rule than to make a rule. [ am not 
the rules to expulsion. Whether he be right or wrong about | arguing against the soundness of requiring a two-thirds vote 
that, there is no reason why a Senator should labor under for the suspension of a rule, because when a rule is suspended, 


that threat. it is done away with for some particular case, and not for all 
The question is here now. At the time Rule XL was adopted, | Cases. 
providing for the suspension ahd amendment of the rules, there | Bear in mind, if this amendment I have offered shail be 


was no provision for a two-thirds vote to suspend a rule, | adopted, while the rule will still apply to communications and 
There is not to day any provision for a two-thirds vote. Mind | remarks made by Senators on a nomination, the rule itself will 
you, the two-thirds vote applies only to the suspension of a | carry the privilege of setting aside the injunction of secrecy 
rule, and not to amendments, as Vice President Coolidge ruled | as to the vote, which will allow a majority to set it aside, 
in 1924, and which ruling was accepted by the Senate. It does | because it will be in accordance with the rule, and will not 
not apply to the making of a rule. It does not apply to the require a suspension of the rules, 
amendment of a rule. Mr. NEELY. Mr. President A 
How did the precedent arise that a two-thirds vote should be | _. The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
required for the suspension of a rule? You will find that in | Yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 
January, 1915, when there was an appropriation bill pending— Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. ; 
I think it was the District of Columbia bill—the Senator from Mr. NEELY. I propound the following parliamentary in- 
Texas |Mr. SHeprarp] offered an amendment carrying a pro- | TY = he it the opinion of the Presiding Officer that the present 
hibition provision for the District of Columbia; and what hap- eed oo Seen eee Senator from telling how he 
ened? A point of order was made against it on the ground an TOs, Ce. 8 eee A ‘ 
that it sock fs two-thirds vote to suspend the rule against offer- The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair has ruled that a sus- 
ing general legislation to an appropriation bill. That question | P€@sion of the rules is necessary, and that a two-thirds vote is 
was debated. Senator Lodge said that while there was no rule | '¢duired to suspend the rules. That would apply to the an- 
on the subject, the Senate desired to protect its appropriation soenennent the vote of an individual Senator, as well as io 
bills, and he argued that as it was a general parliamentary Se VOUS Mm Tene, y 
practice to require more than a majority vote to suspend a Mr. NEELY. Then it is the opinion of the Chair that un- 
rule, that the Senate should do it. Senator Root took the | l¢ss the rule has been suspended for the purpose, a Senator 
same ground. Senator Lodge said that the Legislature of Mas- doe not ae how he himself voted on a nomination in execu- 
sachusetts required a two-thirds vote to suspend their rules; 2 ee Ld . ; 
but, of nandele there was a standing rule of ie legislature of The VICE PRESIDENT. That is the opinion of the Chair, 
that State requiring a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules, | Uader the present rule, 
We never had it. In answer to that, the Senator from Vir- Mr. NEELY. I now address the Senator from Nevada | Mr. 
ginia |Mr. SWANSON] said: PrrrMaANn]. One of his amendments proposes to enable a Sen- 
ator to tell how he votes. The apparent purpose of his other 
amendment is to enable a majority of the Senators to tell how 
others vote. In the circumstances, will the Senator inform us 
what desirable end he expects to attain by increasing the power 
of the majority in the Senate over the minority? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I will answer that question. I think this 
is an appropriate time to answer it. I think it is a very ood 
| idea to ask why I put in the provision that a majority of the 








Mr. President, the question before the Senate is a very inyportant 
one. It is as to whether or not a majority of the Senate can control 
its procedure, 

Under general parliamentary law the majority has the right to con- 
trol the deliberations of all legislative bodies, except in so far as that 
majority may be restricted by specific rules. We have as much right 
to determine that three-fifths or four-fifths or nine-tenths shall be re- 
quired to modify or suspend a rule as to determine that it requires 


United States Senate may make public a vote on a nomination. 
two-thirds to suspend a rule. 


I can conceive why the secret Australian ballot system was 
adopted. In the first place, it was adopted to protect from 
intimidation men who were subject to influence and also to 
prevent corrupt men from bribing. I hardly think the Mem- 
bers of this body desire to be classed in either category. I 
do not believe that anyone wants to announce on the floor that 
he is afraid for anyone to know how he votes. Of course, a5 
far as the question of corruption is concerned, which led to 
the Australian ballot, I do not even hint at that. That is out 
of the question. I simply put it in as one of the grounds for 
the adoption of that system. 

Let me also call to the attention of the Senate this ques- 
tion; Why is it the duty of the United States Senate to make 


The matter then was submitted to the Senate by the Vice 
President. The Vice President stated at that time that the 
Senate did not always sustain the letter of the law of its rules; 
that while the letter of the law of Rule XL might require only 
a majority vote, the Senate frequently appealed from the de- 
cision of the Chair and made its own rules. So he submitted 
to the Senate the question as to whether they would require a 
majority vote or a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules; and 
the vote was yeas 41, nays 34, being a majority in favor of 
the two-thirds proposition. Vice President Marshall held, 
therefore, that a two-thirds vote was required for the suspen- 
sion of the rules, 
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yotes public? IT am answering the Senator's question. 
a» man goes into the ballot bex he represents himself and 
no one else, and he has a right to maintain secrecy as to how 
he stands. Every vote we cast here is not on behalf of our- 
<elves, but on behalf of our States which send us here to rep- 
rexent them, and on behalf of our constituents, who trust us 


to represent the principles they stand for, and which cause | 


to vote for us. 
Mr. NEELY. 
other question? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 
Mr. NEELY. If that is the Senator's view, why does he not 


them 
Mr. President, will the Senator yield for an- 


provide in his amendment that the rule shall be modified as | 


suggested by the senior Senator from Arkansas, so that all 
votes on nominations shall be in open session? 1 should like to 
yote for an amendment that would forever terminate secret 
consideration of nominations. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator will have an opportunity to 
vote for that. 

Mr. NEELY. And for that I shall vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator will have an opportunity to 


vote for it, but in the meantime I would ask him to vote for | 


something that is not quite so much of a change. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator's proposition is entirely different 
from my suggestion. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know it is. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, I make a point of order against 
the amendments proposed by the Senator from Nevada, and 
invite the Chair’s attention to the rule. 

Mr. PITTMAN. 
not be taken from my feet by a point of order while discussing 
something. I have kindly yielded to the Senator, but I am in 
the midst of a speech, and I yielded to him for a question but 
not for a motion or to make a point of order. 
} can not be taken from my feet on any ground at all, unless 
a Senator raises a point of order against my saying something 
improper about him, He can not raise a point of order while 
I] am speaking, because I do not yield for that purpose. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr, President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A point of order can be raised at 
any time. 

Mr. NEELY. Except when the Senate is dividing. The rules 
specifically so provide, and if the Senator does not know that 
fact he should familiarize himself with Rule XX. My point 
of order, however, is based on Rule XL, which is as follows: 

No motion to suspend, modify, or amend any rule, or any part 
thereof, shall be in order, except on one day's notice in writing speci- 


fying precisely the rule or part proposed to be suspended, modified. or 
amended, and the purpose thercof. 





The Senator’s amendments do not specify their purpose, and 
they are therefore out of order under the rule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. On the notice given by the Sena- 
tor from Nevada the purpose of the amendment is stated: 


The purpese of such amendment is to permit the Senate, at any 
time, to remove the injunction of secrecy with regard to the votes by 
Senators upon any and all nominations referred to in said Rule 
XXXVIII, and turther to provide that the making public by a Senator 
of his own vote upon any such nomination shall not be deemed a 
violation of the injunction of secrecy. 


The Chair holds the point of order not well taken. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I will first answer the Sen- 
ator with regard to the propriety, as well as the advisability, 
of the Senate making publie a vote. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, before the Senator gets to that, 
will he permit me to advert just for a moment to a decision of 
the Chair to the effect that an individual Senator has no right 
under the rule to state how he voted on a particular appoint- 
ment? I am unable to see how an interpretation of that sort 
may be enforced, because a Senator may state beforehand how 
he intends to vote. As a matter of fact, in this very matter of 
the Woodlock appointment, two Senators, if not more—I am in- 
clined to think more—annonnced in the public print beforehand 
how they intended to vote. It is quite true that two of them 
did not persist in their intention; they changed front; but sup- 
pose they had not; the public would have had full information 
as to how they voted on that appointment. I am not so sure 
that I did not say publicly beforehand how I intended to vote. 
I certainly made no concealment of it. If I did not print it, I 
told a number of people how I intended to vote. I do not see 
how such an interpretation of the rule can be made effective. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that his hold- 
ing was based upon a reading together of section 4 of Rule 
XXXVI and section 2 of Rule XXXVIII. Section 4 of Rule 
XXXVI places a prohibition on any Senator from disclosing 


When | 


Mr. President, I raise the point that I can | 


Under the rules, | 
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“the secret or confidential business or proceedings of the Sen- 
ate.” Rule XXXVIII provides that “ail yotes upon any nomi- 
| nation shall be kept secret.” Of course, that has reference to 

the “ proceedings of the Senate,” and all parts of the proeced- 
| ings of the Senate. The Chair held, therefore, that it applies 

to the votes of individual Senators as well as to all votes. 

Mr. GLASS. The Chair realizes that an individual Senator 
may practically nullify the rule by stating beforehand and 
printing beforehand, if he pleases, exactly how he shall vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The expression of an intent 
not a “ proceeding of the Senate.” 

Mr. GLASS. No; it is not a proceeding of the Senate. 

Mr. OVERMAN. The custom of the Senate has been, for 10 
years at least, for anybody to tell how he individually voted if 
he cared to. The Senator from Utah, whose name has been 
mentioned, agrees with me that that is so. I do not think any 
Senator who has been here for any time has ever regarded the 
| rule as applying to an individual Senator. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The interpretation is of the rule, 
and not of a custom. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator says he did tell how he voted, and 
I do not think anybody would propose the expulsion of the 
Senator because he did what he thought the rule permitted. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I think there ought to he 
a great many amendments to these rules. If the Senate is 
going to act all the time in accordance with that one vote taken 
in 1915, when it was decided by 41 to 34 that it was a good 
, idea to require a two-thirds vote for the suspension of a rule, 
| then such a provision ought to be put in the rules, that the 
| rules can not be suspended without a two-thirds vote. Let 
| us make it definite and certain. 
There are a great many other things to be considered. 

After this amendment shall be adopted, | want to offer another 
|; amendment. I want to provide that nominations shall be 
| held in open executive session, except when a majority de- 
| cides to hold them in secret executive session. But, as L said 

before, and as I said to my friend from Arkansas, I do not 
care at the present time to have this plain, simple matter, 
which we have all voted on and which we all understand, 
mixed up with a lot of other suggestions as to amendments of 
the rule, to go to the Rules Committee and be considered 
whenever they are at liberty to consider it, or whenever they 
| can get a quorum. I understand that Senators are so busy 
with various committees right now that they can not always 
get a quorum in committee whenever they see fit. I am un- 
willing to complicate this simple proposition with other mat- 
ters of amendment of the rules, so that it will have to go to 
the Rules Committee, and there suffer the delay which the 
congestion of business may cause it to suffer. There is 
nothing in this except one simple proposition, and Senators 
have all voted on it, they have all taken a stand on it, and 
they know what it means. The question is whether a majority 
of this body shall have the liberty of making public a vote on 
a nomination. That does not require any committee con- 
sideration. It is a simple proposition, and the only reason we 
have to have a rule is because if we do not provide in the 
rules that secrecy may be removed, then we can never have it 
removed except by a suspension of the rules, which takes a 
two-thirds vote. I am trying to make the proviso that secrecy 
may be removed a part of the rule, so that we will not have 
to suspend the rules. It is perfectly simple. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President——— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nevada 
yield to the Senator, from North Carolina? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. My colleague, I think, has correctly stated 
the understanding which has prevailed in the Senate for the 
last 30 years, I am sure. Whether there was a vote of the 
Senate to make the vote upon a nomination public or not, Sena- 
tors have understood that they were at liberty to state how 
they had voted. That, as the Chair said, has been merely a 
custom. I am inclined to think that upon a strict interpreta- 
tion of the rule the Chair is correct. The custom has grown 
up probably in disregard of a technical interpretation of the 
rule. 

But what I rose especially to say to the Senator from Nevada 
is that there has been another custom growing out of the 
almost unanimous practice of the Senate which I wish to call 
to his attention. I can not now recall, though there may have 
been instances otherwise, any case in recent years at least 
when the Senate has declined to give unanimous consent to the 
publication of the vote of the Senate upon the question of the 
confirmation of a nomination. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I think the Senator is entirely right; and 
if it had not been for this peculiar case and the very extraordi- 
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nary action taken by the Senate in this matter, I doubt if 
we would ever have had the rule called to our attention. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When the Senator is attempting to correct 
the rule to conform to the practice with reference to a Senator 
disclosing his own vote, why should he not at the same time 
correct the rule as to the publication of the vote so as to con- 
form the rule to the mniform practice of the Senate in respect 
to that matter? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do propose to do that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I did not understand the Senator was doing 
that. IT understood him to say that the record vote might be 
published by a majority vote of the Senate. Why does he not 
make it mandatory, or rather permissive, without any vote of 
the Senate, by simply providing that a Senator may disclose 
lis own vote and that all yotes upon the confirmation of nomi- 
nations shall be published or made a matter of public record? 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator must know that I favor that 
plan, as I have stated that I intend later to offer another 
amendment to fhe rule to have the consideration of all nomina- 
tions in public session except where for some peculiar reason a 
majority of the Senate think it unwise to do so. I will then 
submit that amendment to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the Senator is providing that the rule 
of the Senate with reference to a Senator disclosing his own 
vote shall be made to conform to the practice. Why not make 
ihe rule conform to the practice in the other case by providing 
at the same time that all votes upon the confirmation of nomi- 
nations shall be made a matter of public record? 

Mr. PITTMAN. My only reason for not doing so is that I 
desire to have my resolution pass without reference to a com- 
mittee. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit me to interrupt him about another feature of the 
matter? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Just let me answer the Senator from North 
Carolina first, and then I shall be glad to y eld to the Senator 
from Arkansas. I desire to have this matter passed without 
being required to refer it to a committee. I am only proposing 
an amendment that the Senate has already voted on. I do 
not want to inject any new proposition in it. If I should inject 
a new proposition in it, it would probably have to go to a com- 
mittee. Now I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. It was with reference to a 
fact underlying that statement that I wanted to ask the Sena- 
tor. The Senator states that his proposed amendment to the 
rule will permit a majority of the Senate to reveal the vote on 
a nomination in executive session. I do not believe, from a 
casual study of the language of the resolution as the Senator 
presents it, that it would do any such thing. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Why not? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. TIT want to know. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. The language of the Sena- 
tor’s resolution is that— 


I will proceed to tell the 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator, when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications of 
the person named, shall be kept secret; alse, all votes upon any nomi- 
nation shall be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is removed by 
the Senate. 


My thought is that that language would not change in any 
way the present rule. The present rule is by implication just 
what the Senator from Nevada has proposed. Votes on a nomi- 
nation are kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is re- 
moved by the Senate. It is true the Senator from Nevada 
said his amendment contemplates removal of the injunetion by 
majority vote, but my point is that it does not appear from the 
lancuage of the resolution. There is nothing in the amendment 
he has proposed which would give a majority of the Senate 
the power to remove the injunction of secrecy on a vote con- 
cerning nominations. 

The present rule, as construed by the Chair, is that it may 
be done only by suspension of the rule; that is, by a two-thirds 
yote. The Senator’s amendment, so far as I can understand it, 
does not in any way change the present rule. It does not pro- 
vide that the injunction of secrecy may be removed by a ma- 
jority vote. If the resolution were agreed to, it would, in my 
judgment, still require, upon a strict legal construction, a two- 
thirds vote to remove the injunction of secrecy from a yote on 
a nomination, In other words, the language proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada would not effectuate the purpose he 
has in mind. 

I know the Senator from Nevada is a good lawyer, and I 
know he has given thought to the subject. My attention has 
only been drawn to it this morning since coming into the 
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Chamber, and since he has called it to the attention of +) 
Senate, but I am morally sure that the suggestion I now ma! 
is worthy of consideration. The Senate now has the power + 
remove the injunction of secrecy. The rule does not in any 
respect change the existing law with respect to the reinoya| 
of the injunction of secrecy. It provides that secrecy shal! joe 
maintained until the injunction of secrecy has been remove. 
It does not change in any particular, by express languace or 
by implication, the manner in which the injunction may }. 
removed, so that if we adopt the resolution as proposed by tho 
Senator from Nevada, in my humble judgment it would not 
effectuate his purpose. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Let me show the Senator the distinction. 
The way the rule reads at the present time is that— 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator wh 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications 


the person nominated, also all votes on a nomination, shall be ker: 
secret, 


) 


That is unconditional; that is absolutely positive that it shal! 
all be kept secret. The only way we can avoid the secrecy is 
to suspend the rules. It has been held by the Senate, nor by 
the Chair, but by the Senate in 1915, by a vote of 41 to 34, that 
there should be a larger vote for the suspension of a rule than 
for the making of the rule; that the two-thirds vote only deait 
with the suspension of an existing rule, and not as to the adop- 
tion, amendment, or enforcement of a rule. 

The existing rule has to be suspended because it is positive 
as to secrecy and there is no limit. The amendment I have 
offered is not positive as to secrecy. It provides: 

All votes upon any nominatton which shall be kept secret— 

Not permanently, but— 
until the injunction of secrecy is removed by the Senate. 


Now let us go back to it. There is no doubt that when the 
Senate has a right to act under the rule it is by majority vote. 
It has been held, however, that when they try to suspend a 
rule it takes a two-thirds vote. I am not uneasy about the 
proposition at all. What I am uneasy about is having the mat- 
ter go back to the committee. I am desperately uneasy about 
that. I am willing to take my chances upon whether or not, 
if we put my provision in the rule, then the secrecy shall only 
last so long as the Senate wants it to, and that this being in 
the rule, the Senate can relieve itself from the injunction of 
secrecy by a majority vote. 

I am satisfied, under the rulings of the Senate in the past, 
that if we do not put that provision in the rule, but leave it a 
matter of permanent secrecy, the only way the Senate could 
get’away from permanent secrecy would be by suspension of 
the rules. I do not think there was ever any reason or 
authority for requiring a two-thirds vote to suspend the rules. 
The argument on it by Root and by Lodge and others never 
was that there was any authority for such a vote to suspend 
the rules. They simply said it was a good custom and that 
other parliamentary bodies required it, and that we ought to 
require it. They could have changed it the next day by a 
vote of 41 to 34 the other way. 

I am inclined to think that the rule should not be suspended 
temporarily in some particular case by a majority vote, but 
it ought to be provided in the rules. It ought not to be merely 
a precedent of this body. There is no precedent in this body 
requiring the Senate to do anything exept by a majority 
vote that it is authorized to do. We are under my amendment 
only enjoined to secrecy as to the vote until the Senate shail 
relieve from the injunction of secrecy. With the rule so pro- 
viding, we can relieve it any time we want to by a majority 
vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator's argument is absolutely sound. 
There is nothing in the rule which would allow us to relieve 
the injunction of secrecy without suspending the rule. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now the Senator is proposing to provide 
in the rule that we may do it, and therefore it requires only a 
majority vete to do anything that we may aflirmatively do. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. But the Senate now has thie 
power to remove the injunction of secrecy in either one of two 
ways, the first of which is by unanimous consent, and that is 
the way it is usually done. Often we have the Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Boran] rise and ask, after a treaty has been con- 
sidered, that the injunction of secrecy be removed, and consent 
is uniformly granted. The point I make is at least worthy of 
consideration, that the language of the resolution does not 
change the method now in existence for removing the injunction 
of secrecy. ‘ ‘ 

Mr. PITTMAN. I am trying to explain that under the rulings 
of the Chair, inasmuch as the rule is positive now that it shall 
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be kept secret, the only way we can make public the vote is by 
<uspension of the rule. The Senate has held that it takes a two- 
thirds vote to suspend the rule but only a majority vote to carry 
out a rule. I am proposing a rule that will not have to be 
suspended. , 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, may I call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that a majority vote may overrule the de- 
cision of the Chair? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, yes; a majority vote could overrule 
it. The two-thirds vote was established by a vote of 41 to 34 
in connection with the prohibition amendment, and it might be 
established in just the opposite way to-morrow by a reversal 
of that vote. There is no rule requiring a two-thirds vote for 
suspension of a rule. It may be a practical thing to have a 
rule covering it. The Chair was entirely right in holding that 
the only way we could give publicity to votes of this character 
was by suspending the rule. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Or by unanimous consent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Oh, yes. We tried to get unanimous consent 
in this matter. There are only two ways, by unanimous consent 
or by a two-thirds vote. The Chair was right in holding that 
the only way we could get away from the positive rule against 
the secrecy clause was by suspending the rule. The Chair was 
also justified in holding that a two-thirds vote was necessary, 
because the last time that question was referred to the Senate 
it was held that a two-thirds vote was necessary to suspend 
the rule. 

What I am trying to get away from is the two-thirds vote. 
The only way we can get away from that two-thirds vote is 
to place in the rule itself a provision that the injunction of 
secrecy shall only last so long as the Senate wants it to last, 
and that whenever it so desires the Senate by a majority vote 
can terminate it at any time it sees fit. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Nevada yield to me? 
Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 


Mr. SWANSON. It seems to me that it is possible to place 
such a construction upon the rule, but I think we could make 
it clear by providing that the decision shall be made by a 
majority of Senators present and voting. It ought to be made 
clear. When this ruling was first made I contended that a 
majority of the body had a right to control its action unless 
restrained by its rules and not by implication. I think a 
majority ought to have that power. At one time a contention 
arose here in reference to open executive sessions, and I con- 
tended that it should require only a majority vote to hold an 
open executive session. We debated the matter here fully and 
completely. I took the posftion that, while the rule provided 
for secret sessions, it merely required a majority vote to make 
the sessions open. The then Vice President, following prece- 
dents established by others, ruled that it took a two-thirds 
vote to hold an open executive session. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor from Nevada yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Why should there be any 
secrecy on a vote as to the confirmation of nomintes? 

Mr. SWANSON. I say there should not be. It seems to me 
we should certainly go so far as to allow a majority of the 
Senate to determine whether it is wise or unwise to publish 
votes on nominations. I should like to have such votes made 
public. I have never cast a vote on a confirmation that I pave 
had any objection to being made public, and I have usually 
told how I have voted. I have no objection to anybody knowing 
how I voted on any nomination. 

I desire to call attention to another remarkable thing, Mr. 
President, namely, that under Rule XXXIX of the Senate the 
President is furnished with a transcript from time to time of 
the entire record of the executive sessions. There is no re- 
quirement that he shall keep such record secret. The Presi- 
dent is sent a transcript of our proceedings regularly under 
Rule XXXIX, which reads: 


The President of the United States shall, from time to time, be 
furnished with an authenticated transcript of the executive records of 
the Senate, 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, perhaps that is the way 
the erroneous information as to how I voted was sent down 
to North Carolina. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me if we can 
furnish the President of the United States with a transcript 
of the executive records of the Senate containing information, 
of course, as to how Senators vote, without any requirement of 
secrecy, that Senators should not be prevented from making 
their votes public. I think the present practice is all wrong. 
I can see no objection to the adoption of the resolution offered 
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by the Senator from Nevada. 
made clear, so that there will not be any further mistake about 
it, that by a majority vote of the Senators present and voting 
all such votes can be made public. 
understanding as to what the rule means. 
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T should like to have the rule 


Then there will be no mis- 


Mr. SIMMONS. 
Mr. PITTMAN. 
Mr. SIMMONS. 


Mr. President--—— 
I yield to the Senator from North Carolina. 
If, after giving the Senate the authority to 


do this thing. we should provide that it shall be by a majority 
vote, would we not have to re-form all the rules, and wherever 
it is declared throughout the body of the rules that the Senate 


may do a thing, would we not have to say it may do it by a 


majority vote? 


Mr. PITTMAN. Undoubtedly we would raise a question as 


to the construction to be put upon every other clause of the 
rules as regards the vote required. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Ilere is an instance in which, after delib- 


eration, the Senate has declared it had a right to do a certain 


thing, it has also declared that the right can be exercised by a 
majority vote. Then, by a parity of reasoning, every other 


provision which authorizes the Senate to act would have to pro- 


vide that it may act by majority vote, because the inferencé 
would be, if we do it in this case and do not do it in the other 
cases that the two-thirds rule or some other rule would apply 
in other cases. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ne- 
vada permit me to reply to that? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator from Arkansas has clearly 
pointed out, it seems to me, that under the rule as it exists now 
it takes a two-thirds vote, which will continue to be the rule 
as upheld by the Chair until the Senate expressly repeals it. 
What I want to do is to have no further doubt about it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, if the Senator from Nevada will 
permit me, because the Senate has no right now to act except 
through a suspension of the rules? 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘That is right. Secrecy continues until the 
Senate lifts the injunction. That is the general rule. Now, 
the question arises, How does the Senate remove the injune- 
tion of secrecy? The Chair has held that it does so by a two- 
thirds vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. No. 

Mr. MOSES. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr President, I can not yield any longer. 
I would rather yield later. I do not want the Chair misrepre- 
sented. 

Mr. MOSES. Will the Senator yield to me for a moment, 
because I made two rulings on that question myself? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I know the Senator did. The Chair«has 
never held that it required a two-thirds vote for the Senate 
to act under the rules. No one has ever held that it required 
more than a majority vote of the United States Senate to do 
anything under the rules. The only ruling that might seem 
contrary to that at all, which ruling was entirely wrong under 
the law, is the ruling that in order to suspend the ruies—-not 
to act under a rule, but to suspend an existing rule or to pre- 
vent the rule from acting—it took a two-thirds vote. That was 
the distinction. I do not know how long we have got to 
argue the distinction between suspension of a rule and the 
action of the Senate under a rule. ~ 

I think the Senator from North Carolina is entirely eor- 
rect in saying that, if in one case where the Senate is authorized 
to act it can act by a majority vote, it would indicate that is 
the only case where they could act by a majority vote, and in 
every other case there would have to be a two-thirds vote, or a 
four-fifths vote, or a nine-tenths vote, or a yote in some other 
proportion. As a matter of fact, there is not any one of us 
who knows the situation who is afraid of ever having the ques- 
tion of a two-thirds vote brought up on the adoption, enforcee- 
ment, or amendment of a rule. I want any amendment that 
may be proposed to come in as a separate proposition. If 
there are Senators who are interested in changing the rules 
otherwise, let them suggest the changes they desire. I want 
to hold this to the simple proposition upon which the Senate 
has already voted and upon which they have made up their 
minds. I do not want to introduce any new problem that will 
justify the turning of this proposition over to the Committee 
on Rules. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire. 

Mr. MOSES. I simply wanted to say that while the pro- 
cedure may seem a trifle complicated—and I do not regard 
the point as very important—none the less the Senate by a 
majority vote always controls its action upon an appeal from 
the ruling of the Chair. As the Senator from Nevada perfectly 
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well knows, under two similar rulings, in circumstances almost 


exactly like which we ere now considering, the Senate on ene 
day voted to sustain the Chair and two days later voted to 
overrule the Chair. In other words, I maintain that the situ- 
nation in the Senate is, as declared by the late Vice President 


Marshall, that the rules of the Senate, after all, consist of what 
majority in the Senate from day to day declare them to be. 
Mr. PITTMAN. Me. President, the only argument ever 


made on this subject was made in 1915, when it was argued | 
ual, While Rule XL did not require any more than a majority 
vote, there was a distinction between acting under a rule and 


suspending a rule; 
“a majority 


that under-parliamentary practice to allow 
yote to suspend the rule in some particular case, 


and to enforce it the next minute in another case, and then 
suspend it in another case, was inequitable and unfair, and 
that most perliamentary bodies by their own rules required a 
greater vote than a mere majority to suspend the rule. That 
argument appealed sufficiently to this body that by a vote of 
41 to 37 they sustained the point of order requiring a two- 
thirds vote, but there is no other precedent that I can find or 
ever heard of to the effect that any other than a majority 
vote is ever required in the Senate unless it is expressly pro- 


vided that the vote shall be a two-thirds vote or something 
else. I am willing to submit that question to the Chair when 
the proper time comes. I have confidence in the Chair's view of 
it, and I] nfidence in the Senate’s view of it. So that 
question does not disturb me. 

The question that does disturb me is the dignity and the 
self-respect of the United States Senate. The dignity of this 
body has been attacked in editorials throughout the country 
by reason of the fact that it has refused and failed to make 
the vote in the Woodlock case public. The Senate has been 
denominated as cowardly; it has been intimated that there is 
something that we are trying to conceal from our constituents 
and from the citizens of this country. In the face of that 
abuse we can not stand in the Senate idle and refuse to take 
action. There is not any doubt in the minds of everyone that 
a majority of the Senate wants to give publicity to that vote. 
Why should we stand here in a matter of this kind and allow 
probably one or two more than a third to block action? 

Mr. BINGHAM, Will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before the Senator from 
Nevada concludes, will he be so good as to explain how he 
justifies the position which I know does seem just to him, that 


have 


since, to put it in reverse order, it takes a one-third vote of 
the Senate to keep a preceeding secret—and the Senator 


agreps with that statement, I assume—it is unfair that any 
different kind of vote may decide that a part of the proceed- 
ings should not be secret? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I will give my views with regard to that. 
T think that there was an important reason back of having 
executive sessions. I think there will arise cases in which the 
Senate should consider nominations in executive session. In 
other words, during the time that 1 have been here there have 
been certain unfortunate nominations in cannection with which 
voluminous records, letters, aflidavits, and other papers attack- 
ing the moral character of the neminee were presented. Many 
of those documents were unsworn, consisting very ofien of let- 
ters, and the very character of the letters themselves branded 
them as having been inspired by bias and prejudice and hatred. 
They were of such a character, sir, that if they had been given 
to the public and published they weuld have blackened the 
character of the nominee; and, no matter what we might have 
done, they would have still remained a spot on his character. 
There are cases of that kind which the Senate may desire to 
consider in secret session. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the rule with regard to keeping 
secret the remarks of Senators or information that comes be- 
tore the bedy is not for the protection of United States Sen- 
ators; it is for the protection of the good name of a nominee 
whose name may be submitted to the Senate by the President 
for confirmation, 

What protection does a United States Senator require? Is 
there a Senater here who is afraid to stand en this floor and 
say what he has got to say with regard to any nomination the 
President may send here? Is there a Senator who is afraid 
publicly to sponsor any affidavit or information which he may 
present against a nominee? The rule, I repeat, is not intended 
for the protection of Senators; it is intended for the protec- 
tion of nominees, because there is no protection that a United 
States Senator needs. 

My resolution does not touch that part of the rule of secreey 
with regard to remarks of Senators oer information that may 
be used against a nominee, for that rule is not for my protec- 
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tion or for the protection of any other Senator, but for the p 
tection of a nominee against hasty statements or against 
introduction of ungrounded, slanderous, and libelous materi 
But what right have we in secret to conceal from our consti 
ents how we vote on a measure? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In view of what the Senator has just ; 
why, then, should it require any vote at all? 

Mr. PITTMAN. It should not require any vote at all: i! 
should come right ont automatically and be put in the Recorp: 
and I have stated here time and time again that I am going ty 
offer a resolution not only to make publicity automatic, but to 
have nominations considered in open executive session, excep; 
when the Senate by a majority vote may decide that discussion 
which might not be based on facts might injure a nomince. 
The reason why I am leaving this resolution just as it is now, 
sir, is because the Senate knows its effect, has voted on it, 
it brings in no new proposition, and there is no necessity for its 
going to the committee; and I expect to demand a vote on it on 
the floor to-day. 

Mr. WALSH Mr. President—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator has been discussing the question 
of suspending the rules, and has referred to the discussion in 
the body and the determination of the Senate in 1915 upon a 
question of suspending the rules; but he has not presented—at 
least I have not heard him present—the question of the vote 
that is necessary to amend the rules. Of course, if the Chair 
will give me his attention, that question will be addressed to 
the Chair in connection with the amendment which the Sen- 
ator now submits. The question will present itself as to 
whether it takes a two-thirds or a majority vote to adopt the 
resolution now offered to amend the rules. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I thought I had touched on that sufficiently ; 
but my view on it is that Rule XL, which is the only rule that 
applies, does not require a two-thirds vote either for suspension 
or for amendment; that the argument which I have referred to 
in regard to requiring a two-thirds vote was based purely on 
policy and not on any rule; and that as far as an amendment 
is concerned, an amendment is no more than the making of a 
rule. We can call it an amendment if we want to. If we can 
adopt a rule by a majority vote, then we can change the rule 
by a majority vote. It has been the unbroken practice of the 
United States Senate to adopt rules by a majority vote, and | 
think the Chair knows that that has been the case. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, umquestionably rules may be 
adopted by a majority vote in the first instance, but the ques- 
tion fs as to the vote that is required to amend the rules. It 
is my impression that the view has been quite general here 
that it takes a two-thirds vote to amend the rules. I do not 
agree with that at all; and if the Senator will pardon me—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. WALSH. I want to say, in this connection, that there 
does not seem to be any authority to the contrary at all. 
Usually, when a parliamentary body adopts rules, it provides 
how the rules may be amended, and the vote which is required 
to amend the rules. Usually it requires a two-thirds vote to 
suspend, and ordinarily a two-thirds vote to amend; but the 
question is presented now as to what the rule is in the ab- 
sence of any rule—-what is general parliamentary law upon the 
subject, in the absence of rules. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that when 
this question came up in a previous Congress, the following 
ruling was made by the Vice President: 


Mr. Harrrson raised a question of order, viz, that the resolution, 
being in effect one for the suspension of the general rules of tle 
Senate, and not having received a two-thirds vote, had not passed. 

The Vice President (Mr. Coolidge) overruled the question of order, 
stating that the resolution was not one to suspend, but to amend, the 
rules; and that it required only a majority vote. 


Mr. WALSH. I am very glad to have our attention called 
to that, because that is unquestionably in accordance with the 
undisputed rule of parliamentary law. 

Mr. MOSES. In other words, Mr. President, that any par- 
liamentary body may adopt a rule by a majority vote, but, 
having adopted it, it may not suspend its operation except by 
a two-thirds vote. 

Mr. WALSH. No;. but it may amend the rule at any time. 

Mr. MOSES. That is tantamount to the adoption of a rule. 

Mr. WALSH. Yes; and a repeal would be the same thing. 

If the Senator will pardon me further-—— 

Mr. PITTMAN. Certainly. 
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Mr. WALSH. I should like to call attention to what fs said 
on this matter by Cushing, which is regarded everywhere as 
practically the last word upon this subject: 


Sec, 1826. Every question, which is propounded to a legislative as- 
sembly for its determination, and voted upon in any of the manners 
above described, receives its decision according to the preponderance 
of the yotes, which, unless some other rule is expressly prescribed, as 
there usually is in each assembly, in reference to particular questions, 
js ordinarily effected by a majority. 


Another authority, which ought to be accepted without ques- 
tion at least upon one side of this Chamber, is Speaker Reed. 
In his little manual he says: 

ALTERATIONS OF RULES 


While it concerns certain kinds of assemblies to adopt a set of rules 
at once, yet it is not possible to make such a set of rules complete and 
perfect at once. After experience modifications are almost always 
found to be necessary. Such modifications the assembly is always com- 
petent to make. Such changes can be made by a majority. 


Majority rule is the rule ef every assembly, unless there is 
some rule establishing a different number of votes necessary to 
carry a question; so that in the absence of any provision in 
our rules as to the number of votes required in order to amend 
the rules the vete of a majority is all that is requisite. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There appears to be no question about the 
right of the majority to amend the rules at any time. The 
question which I shouid like to have the Senator from Nevada 
nuswer is in regard to what seems to me an unfairness in 
connection with two separate votes. 

At the present time a two-thirds vote of the Senate is re- 
quired to open secret proceedings. That vote having failed, 
although a majority may have voted for open proceedings, I 
can not see why it is then fair to give that majority the right 
to open a part of the proceedings. 

The Senator, in answering my question, expressed the view, 
which I know he holds, that the proceedings should always be 
in the open*unless there is a particular reason for keeping them 
secret; but there having been a vote taken of a two-thirds 
nature in regard to keeping them secret, it appears to me to be 
only just and reasonable that the same kind of a vote should 
be taken in regard to removing a part of the secrecy. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
it seems to me that there is a perfect answer to that argument. 
Practically the whole argument in relation to secret sessions 
concerning nominations is so that a Senator may be allowed to 
express himself freely in the debate with reference to the 
fitness of a man for a position; and it is argued that if the 
sessions were open many Senators would not feel that degree 
of liberty in expressing their views concerning the man. More- 
over, it is argued that information comes in a secret way that 
ought not to be divulged generally to the public concerning the 
past record of the man and that kind of thing; and that is the 
line of argument that is pursued In order to sustain the policy 
of closed sessions with respect to nominations. The Senator 
will perceive, however, that none of those arguments apply at 
all to the matter of making public the result. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If the Senator will allow me, while those 
arguments do not apply——- 

Mr. WALSH. But they are all the arguments. 
other argument to be advanced. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If I may take the liberty of differing with 
the Senator, when the time comes, if it should come, for the 
discussion of an amendment to the rules which I have proposed, 
which would put into effect a system which has worked success- 
fully for a great many years in the Senate of the State of 
Connecticut, I think senmie other reasons can be advanced; but 
I do not desire to take the Senator from Nevada off the floor 
or to take his time for the purpose of arguing that matter. I 
do think, however, that there are other reasons which may be 
offered for keeping a vote secret. It works and has worked 
extremely well in the case of Connecticut. If that amendment 
is considered, I should like to present the arguments in favor 
of it; but I do not desire to debate that matter at the present 
time, as the Senator from Nevada has the fleor. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, just a minute, until I answer 
that suggestion. 

Personally I think that the chief argument in favor of making 
it more difficult to make public communications and speeches 
made in executive session against a candidate is for the pro- 
tection of the candidate against improvident or biased or un- 
fourided statements, which, even if denied and proven untrue, 
will tend to blacken his reputation. That is the chief thing. 


There is no 
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As I have said before, after a committee have examined into 
the qualifications of a candidate and they find nothing against 
his character, no attack whatever of that type on him, they 
should held that whole hearing in open executive session, and 
if they did there would be none of this discrimination. If, on 
the other hand, a majority of the Senate feel that a vote should 
be published, it should be published. 

The Senator has asked, Why the discrimination against 
making the vote public and net making the proceedings public? 
Undoubtedly the whole Senate has understood, because it has 
been an unbroken rule of the Senate for years, that on the 
mere request that the vote be published it has been published. 
It is this unusual thing of denying one of the customs of this 
bedy that is forcing this character of action to-day. A man’s 
constituents may not be so much interested In what somebody 
else said, but it seems impossible to conceive that they are not 
interested in the action taken by their own representative 

Suppose, for instance, that it were proposed thut we should 
consider a transportation bill in secret executive session, and 
assume that we did consider it in secret executive session, and 
that such an act as the transportation act of 1920 came out of 
that body—— 

Mr. CARAWAY, 
question. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Let me finish the sentence, please—and then 
suppose unanimous consent should be asked to place on the 
public records the names of these who had voted for that 
transportation act and the names of those who had voted 
against it, and the majority should desire to make it publie, 
and it should be defeated by one-third—-what would your con- 
stituents have to say about that? Do you think they are inter- 
ested solely in your votes upon legislation? You would say 
that of course they would have a right to know how their rep- 
resentative, their agent, voted on that legislation; but let me 
remind you, sir, that the administration ef law is as essential 
to its efficacy as the provisions contained in the law itself. Do 
you not know, as a matter of fact, that of the very necessity 
of the case we have to give broad powers to judicial officers, 
and that the discretion we give them not only vests in them 
powers for justice but for tyranny? Do you not know that the 
administration of laws in more cases than the enactment of 
laws affects the people of this country? Is it not perfectly 
plain to you that in this day and time men are not judged by 
their protestations of platforms or principles but by their acts? 
Do you not understand that this is a time of men more than it 
is a time of platforms? The people of this country are more 
interested to-day in the men who are put in power than in the 
laws that we enact here. If they are entitled to know how 
you vote on legislation, they are entitled to know how their 
agents voted on the men who are to execute those laws. That 
is the situation. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield to the Senator from Missouri, who 
has been on his feet for some time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator from Nevada will recall that 
I was in the chair the other day when the question arose, and 
an appeal was taken from the ruling made by the Chair at 
that time with respect to the general subject we are now con- 
sidering to amend Rule XXXVIII, paragraph 2. For my own 
information I should like to inquire whether I correctly under- 
stand the situation as proposed by the pending amendment, and 
may I inquire whether this is the situation: 

There is a present rule—Rule XXXVIII, paragraph 2—that 
votes upon nominations made in executive session shall be kept 
secret; that to remove the injunction ef secrecy involves a sus- 
pension of a rule that has been established by precedent; that 
to suspend a rule requires a two-thirds vote; that there should 
therefore be a rule under which the injunction of secrecy may 
be removed so that when a motion is made to remove the in- 
junction of secrecy it will be made under the proposed new 
rule, and therefore by a majority vote. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield now? 

Mr. PITTMAN. I yield. * 

Mr. BINGHAM. I was very much interested in what the 
Senator just said with regard to the people of the United 
States being more interested in men than they were in laws, 
and in the type of men chosen than in the type of laws passed. 
If the Senator will permit me to make a brief observation, it 
seems to me that is a most unfortunate condition of affairs. 
The Connecticut idea is that we believe in a government of 
laws rather than in a government of men, and we are more 
anxious to see that the right kind of laws are passed than we 
are in the character of the men who are chosen to put them into 
effect. Consequently, there has never been the slightest ten- 


Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a 
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dency to make secret the vote on any law, but it has been our 
custom fora great many years to always make secret the vote in 
regard to the confirmation of officers who pass upon those laws. 
The judges of our Supreme Court, of our Court of Appeals, 
and of the court of common pleas, are always voted upon in 
secret, just as secret as the Australian ballot system. There 
has never been the slightest question about the type of men 
who were selected by that method, or the slightest question on 
the part of voters that their representatives must spread upon 
the records the way they voted—for or against. 

Qccasionally.a judge nominated by the governor has been 
turned down by a secret vote. The number voting is published, 
but the names are available to nobody. It does not seem to me 
that the Senator is quite logical in his conclusion that because 
we always must and always should make public our votes in 
regard to laws, we must always make public our votes in regard 
to the men. 

If the Senator will permit me just a moment further, my 
reasons for what I have stated are these, that a Senator must 
explain his votes to his constituents at some time or other. The 
vote which he may cast in regard to laws it is easy for him to 
explain, because the debates have been reported and published, 
whereas, as the Senator has’ said, the debates in regard to 
nominations are frequently obliged to be in private, and the 
Senator may receive information in executive session which 
seems to him to justify his vote, which information, even under 
the amendment to the rules proposed by the Senator, he can never 
give to his constituents, and thus can never properly justify his 
vote. Therefore, it seems to me that by the same type of vote, 
whether it be a majority vote or a two-thirds vote, I care not, 
by which the Senate proceeds to go into executive session, by 
the same type of vote he shall be allowed to reveal part of the 
proceedings of the executive session, 

I thank the Senator. 

Mr. PITTMAN. The Senator is a very fortunate example 
of his system in Connecticut. That is about all I can find in 
his argument. But it really can not impress me, because there 
is secrecy of the representatives of the people of Connecticut 
with regard to their action on appointees, that it is good for 
this country. I do not know how it works out up there, but it 
would seem to me that it would be a star-chamber proceeding. 
If we should come in here and have a long contest over a 
United States judge, a man who would be appointed for iife, 
a man whose tremendous powers could be exerted either for 
justice or for oppression, a man whose very disposition, whose 
prejudices, whose bias, might make him totally unfit for an 
appointment, who might be known to be unfit for appointment 
in the locality where he lives, who might be known to the people 
of the State where he came from, who might be known to the 
United States Senators who came from the same State to be 
unfit—does not the Senator think those people, knowing that 
that man was unfit, would want to know whether or not their 
United States Senators had voted for him’? Of course they 
would want to know. Are they entitled to know? Can the 
Senator conceive of anything on earth that an agent should 
conceal from his principal with regard to matters within his 
agency? We are simply agents here. We are not rulers. We 
are sent here to represent our States and the citizens of our 
States, and on a broader scale we are sent here to represent 
the whole citizenry of the United States as a body. Then how 
can it be said that we shall conceal our acts from our princi- 
pals; that we shall conceal from them whether we voted for 
or against an appointee of the President of the United States? 
What harm can come from a fearless publication of a vote? 
Can the Senator conceive of it? 

It seems to me that in considering whether or not a man’s 
vote may be made public, it is almost impossible for a man to 
keep from being insulting. I certainly would feel insulted if 
the Senator should say to me, “ You have cast a vote, and you 
are afraid to let your constituents know how you voted.” The 
Senator knows the answer I would give to him in a case like 
that. Why does he want to brand the whole Senate as more 
cowardly than he is willing to brand me? I say this, that I 
understand that my duty to my. constituents is to let them 
know everything I do here, and I consider it cowardly if I am 
willing to conceal any act I do from them, and that thing I 
consider cowardly in myself, I consider cowardly in the whole 
United States Senate, and I do not see how anyone can vote to 
brand the United States Senate as a congregation of men who 
care to act in seeret and keep the secret from their constitu- 
ents and from the citizens of the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 


Mr, PITTMAN. I yield. 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I am in entire sympathy with the position 
taken by the Senator, particularly with regard to the latter 
part of his resolution, and the position taken by my friend, tio 
Senator from North Carolina, with regard to the fact that a 
Senator should always be permitted to tell his constituents, jf 
he chooses to do so, how he yotes. If the Senator will permit 
me, it is the same in Connecticut, where we have always )\ad 
the secret ballot in regard to our superior and supreme court 
judges. A Senator might at any time disclose his own personal 
vote. That is his own affair. If he thinks he is liable to jo 
misjudged, he certainly ought to have that privilege. If jo 
chooses, he may give the reasons which led him to vote one way 
or the other. , 

It does not seem to me that this is a parallel case. In this 
case you say to me that I must disclose my vote. In the other 
you say to me that I may disclose, if I choose to do so, but if | 
choose to say I can not disclose my vote without giving certain 
reasons for it which occurred in secret session, which I am not 
at liberty to give, then I am placed in a very unfortunate, and. 
it seems to me, an extremely unfair position. I have voted in 
a certain way because of certain reasons which I have received 
in secret. I am precluded from giving those reasons to the 
public and to my constituents, and yet it is insisted that my 
vote be published. It does not seem to me that that is fair. 

Mr. PITTMAN. For the 13 years that I have served here, it 
has been the unbroken custom, simply upon request, to have the 
vote, after a nomination was acted upon, made public. I have 
never heard that a Senator has been injured by having the vote 
made public. In this particular case I wonder what there is 
that has caused the fear that has permeated this Chamber, 
because it certainly is here, and it is so dense that you can 
hardly see through it. The very fact of the fight against this 
proposition in the eyes of the country not only justifies a Sena- 
tor telling how he himself stands, but in voting to purge the 
United States Senate by having it say, as a body, “We are 
going to insist on every man’s vote being made public.” If, 
then, there is anything that causes any man fear or shame, it 
is our duty to expose him to that fear and to that shame. That 
is all I have to say. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Connecticut a question. Does he not think a man could 
zo back home and get on the rostrum and say how fit Mr. 
Woodlock was for a position on the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and say a good deal about his qualifications, and so 
forth, and then say they had a rule here that would not let 
him tell how he voted, although he wanted his constituents 
to know how he voted? Does not the Senator think his con- 
stitnents would have known how he voted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have already said to the Senator from 
Nevada, and I will say to my friend from South Carolina, that 
I am in entire sympathy with their desire to be able to tell 
their constituents how they vote. I have no desire to conceal 
any vote I may cast on any .occasion, and least of all on this 
occasion. However, I do think that, in view of the fact that 
this amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada makes 
secret all information communicated concerning the character 
or qualifications of a person nominated when we are acting 
upon nominations, the rule as proposed is extremely unfair. It 
forces the Senator to have his constituents told how he voted, 
but absolutely prevents him from giving the information which 
led him to vote in that particular way. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, an article appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun yesterday morning in which it is stated that— 


During the debate— 


This refers to the executive session, now—— 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. BLEASE. I always yield to my friend. 

Mr. CURTIS. I do not want to move to go into executive 
session, but under the rules, if Senators are going to discuss 
what occurred in executive session, we will have to do that. 
I hope the Senator will not enter upon such a discussion. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am not going to discuss what occurred in 
executive session. I am just going to read something which 
appeared in this paper. 

Mr. CURTIS. If it is in regard to the matter—— 

Mr. BLEASE. How do they know so many other things if 
they do not know how we voted? How are some things which 
happened in executive session kept so secret when other things 
are not kept secret? 

Mr. CURTIS... I have no objection. Go ahead. 

Mr. BLEASE. Here is what this paper says. I do not say 
this happened in executive session by any means: 
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It is reported that during the debate there were charges that the 
religious issue also entered; that one Senator charged that the Ku-Klux 
Klan opposed Woodlock, and that this induced secrecy in protection of 


certain Senators. 


Did that happen in executive session or not? I do not say 
it did; but I say, did it? 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me, 
we can speak of what did not happen in executive session, and 
that did not happen. 

Mr. BLEASE. That did not happen? Under the resolution 
which I offered each Senator would have the individual right 
to state how he voted, and while I do not care to go into the dis- 
cussion now, because it is almost 2 o'clock, and we will at that 
hour go on with something else, I take the position that this 
rule is uneonstitutional, an absolute, open violation of the 
Constitution of the United States, when it provides that a man 
can not himself tell how he voted. The Constitution provides 
that there shall be no abridgment of free speech. It makes 
no exception. The rules of the Senate do not,require any man 
to swear to abide by them in the oath that he takes. There 
is not a word in it, and I do not believe you can expel a man 
from the Senate if he were to tell everything that happened 
here in executive session. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator realizes probably that a Sena- 
tor came very hear suspension at one time for disclosing 
executive business and actually was censured, although the 
censure was subsequently withdrawn. The facts are shown 
at the end ef a selection from Furber’s Precedents, to which 
Iam now about to call attention. 

I ask unanimous consent that there may be printed in the 
Recorp at this point certain pages from Furber'’s Precedents 
relating to the privileges of the Senate with regard to secret 
seSSi0D8, 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to make an inquiry of the 
Senator from Connecticut. Is the matter he wants to print a 
part of the secret records? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should not for a moment ask for such 
permission. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope not. 
divulge any secrets, 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The reason 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not care for the reason. I want to get 
a definite idea as to just what it was the Senator wants to 
have printed. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is nothing secret about the book. It 
is out of print and difficult to procure. 

Mr. NORRIS. That, of course, is perfectly satisfactory. I 
thought perhaps there was going to be published in the Recorp 
some secret records of the Senate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator does not ask for a reprint 
of the book? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Oh, no; I am only asking to have printed 
in the Recorp two or three pages from Furber’s Precedents 
relating to the privileges of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Connecticut? The Chair hears 
none, and it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


I certainly do net want to 





PRECEDENTS RELATING TO THE PRIVILEGES OF 
UNITED STATES 


THE SENATE OF THE 


[Compiled by George P. Furber, clerk to the Committee on Privileges 
and Elections—Washington, Government [Printing Office. 1893, 
rp. 10-17] 

* * * + * 


8. FOR THE CONSIDPRATION OF NOMINATIONS AND GENBRAL EXECUTIVE 
EUSINESS 


(1st sess. 27th Cong., J. of S. 127) 


Juty 30, 1841, 
Mr. Allen submitted the following motion for consideration : 
“Resolved, That the fortieth rule fur conducting business in the Sen- 
ate, and which requires the Senate to close its doors when in executive 
business, be rescinded, except as to the action of the Senate on treaties.” 
August 3, 1841, the resolution was laid on the table—yeas 26, nays 
20 (Globe, Ist sess. 27th Cong. 283); February 23, 1842, Mr. Allen 
renewed his motion (2d sess. 27th Cong., J. of S. 185), but consid- 
eration of it was postponed (1b 196); December 21, 1842, he again 
renewed his motion, and again it was postponed (3d sess. 27th 
Cong., J. of S. 40, 44); December 26, 1848 (1st sess. 28th Cong., 
J. of S. 44), Mr. Allen offered the resolution a fourth time, but it 
got no further than to be ordered to lie on the table and be printed, 
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(ist sess. 29th Conz., J. of S. 345) 


June 12, 1846. 

Mr. Allen submitted the following reselution for consideration : 

“ Resolved, That the fortieth rule for conducting business in the 
Senate, and which requires the Senate to close its doors when trans- 
acting executive business, be rescinded; and that the Senate shall here- 
after sit with open doors when transacting all business.” 

dune 18, 1846, this motion was determined in the negative —yeas 13, 
nays 88 (ib. 359) ; Mr. Allen’s remarks are reported, Globe, first session 
Twenty-ninth Congress, 988. 

(Ast sess. 80th Cong., J. of S. 185) 


Feprvary 23, 1848. 

Among other resolutions submitted for consideration by Mr. Allen 
was: 

“ Resolved, That the injunction of secrecy be, and the same hereby is, 
removed from all past proceedings of the Senate in executive session.” 

February 29 this was laid on the table (ib. 196). 

(2d sess. 32d Cong., J. of S. 358) 
Apri 5, 1853. 

Mr. Chase submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“ Resolwed, That the sessions and all proceedings of the Senate shall 
be public and open, except when matters communicated in confidence 
by the President shall be received and considered, and in such other 
cases as the Senate by resolution, from time to time, shall specially 
order; and so much of the thirty-eighth, thirty-ninth, and fortieth rules 
as may be inconsistent with this rule is hereby rescinded.” 

April 6 the motion was discussed and postponed to the next day, 
but was net taken up, and the Senate adjourned sine die April 11, 1853 
(ib. 861-364), For the debate see Congressional Globe, second session 
Thirty-second Congress, part 2, 319 of Appendix. 

(Ist sess. 33d Cong., J. of 8S. 53) 


Decemeber 20, 1853. 

Mr. Chase submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

* Resolved, That the following rule be adopted for the regulation 
of proceedings in the Senate, and that so much of the thirty-eighth, 
thirty-ninth, and fortieth rules as may be inconsistent with the rule 
hereby established be reseinded : 

“And sessions and all proceedings of the Senate shall be public and 
open, except when matters communicated in confidence by the President 
shall be received, and in such other cases as the Senate, by resolution, 
from time to time, may specially order.” 

January 24, 1854, this was laid on the table by vote of yeas 2: 
nays 14 (ib. 126). 


(ist sess. 47th Cong., J. of S. TOS) 
June 7, 1882. 

Mr. Van Wyck submitted the following resolution for consideration : 

“ Resolved, That the consideration of the question * Will the Senate 
advise and consent to the nomination of the persons selected by tho 
President as nrembers of the Tarif! Commission?’ be had in open ses- 
sion and not with closed doors.” 

Consideration being objected to, the resolution went over. 
Ist sess. 47th Cong., pt. 5, 4632). 


(1st sess. 47th Cong., J. of 8S. 807) 


(Reconrp, 


Junge 9, 1882, 
Mr. Van Wyck submitted the following resolution for consideration: 
“ Resolved, That in considering the question ‘ Will the Senate advise 
and consent to the nomination of the persons named by the President 
to be members of the Tariff Commission?’ Rules LXVI and LXXIII 
be suspended, so that said question shall be considered in open session 
and not with closed doors. 


(1st sess. 47th Cong., J. of 8. 813) 
JuNE 12, 1882. 

On motion of Mr. Van Wyck, 

The Senate proceeded to consider the resolution submitted by him 
on the 9th instant, that the Senate will consider the nomination of 
the persons named by the President to be members of the Tariff Com- 
mission in open session. 

On motion by Mr. Morrill, 

The doors of the Senate were closed pending the consideration of the 
said resolution. 

On the. question to agree to the resolution, 


FO iciieesiniiariti la iin itctntiiiain 16 
It was determined in the negative, { Nays ee ee 37 


On motion by Mr. Coke, 

The yeas and nays being desired, ete. (the names are omitted). 

So the resolution was not agreed to, 

(ist sess. 49th Cong., J. of S. 224) 
JANUARY 29, 1886. 

Mr. Platt submitted the following resolution, which was referred to 
the Committee on Rules and ordered to be printed: 

“ Resolved, That executive nominations shall hereafter be considered 
in open session, except when otherwise ordered by vote of the Senate.” 





(1st sess. 49th Cong., J. of 8S. 460) 


Marca 22, 1886. 


Mr. Logan submitted the following resolution, which was ordered to 
Hie on the table and be printed: 
“ Reselved tu the Senate of the 


United States, That the sessions of 


the Senate commonly known as executive sessions, so far as they ap 
ply to nominations, confirmations, or rejections, shall hereafter be held 
with open doors, and that a public record of the same shall be kept the 


same as in legislative sessions.” 


ss and the 


Committee on Rules report 


the 


“] adversely February 8&8, 


report 


1886 (ib. 


resolution with adverse was placed on the 


calendar, 


(ist sess. 49th Cong., J. of S. 514) 


Aprit 5, 1886. 


Mr. Vlatt offered the following amendment to the above: 


“After the word ‘considered’ insert the words ‘and acted upon,’ 
and at the end of the resolution add the following words: ‘And so 
much of section 2, Rule XXXVI, and section 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the 


standing rules of the Senate as conflict with or is Inconsistent with the 
above, is to extent of such inconsistency rescinded,’ ” 


April 12, 1886, Mr. Logan submitted an amendment to his resolution 
which was identical with the addition proposed by Mr. Platt. The sub- 
ject was fully discussed by Mr. Platt (CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, 1st sess. 
40th Cong. 38420), Mr. Butler (ib. 3467), Mr. Logan (ib. 3506). Mr. 
Gibson (ib. 4859), for the resolution, and by Mr. Morrill (ib. 6308) 
and Mr. Iloar (ib, 6511) against it. 

June 10, 1886, Mr. Riddleberger had the yeas and nays taken on a 
similar resolution, with the result-—yeas 8, nays 34, absent 34. 

(1st sess. 49th Cong., J. of S. 1067) 
Jcriy 8, 1886, 

Mr. Riddleberger submitted the following resolution for considera- 


tion, which was ordered to be printed: 

“Whereas it is generally understood that to-morrow, July 9, shall 
be devoted to the consideration of ‘ objected executive nominations ’: 
Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the doors of the Senate shall 
the time that the executive nominations 
voted upon.” (Ib. 1075.) 

The point of order was raised, ond sustained by the Chair, that the 
provision for amendment of the rules had not been complied with, and 
it was ordered that the resolution lie on the table. 


not be closed during 


are pending, discussed, or 


(1st sess. 5ist Cong., J. of S. 168) 


Marcu 14, 1890. 
Mr. Call gave amendments to the 
rules, as follows: 

“I give notice that I shall move on to-morrow to amend and modify 
clause 2 of Rule XXXVIII as follows: ‘All information communicated 
or remarks made by a Senator when acting on nominations concerning 
the character or qualifications of the person nominated, also all votes 
upon any nomination shall be kept secret,’ 

“Also, so much of Rule XXVI, clause 2, as follows: ‘ When acting 
upon confidential or executive business, unless the same shall be con- 
sidered in open executive session, the Senate Chamber shall be cleared 
of all persons, except the Secretary, Chief Clerk, the principal legisla- 
tive clerk, the executive clerk, and such officers as the Presiding Officer 
shall think necessary, shall be sworn to secrecy.’ ” 

The object of this motion for change of rule is to allow the consid- 
eration of the nomination of Charles Swain and Joseph N. Stripling in 
open executive Wilkinson Call 1st 


99° 
2235). 


notice of his intention to move 


session 
2234 


(1st sess. 51st Cong., J. of S. 
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sess. Sist Cong. 
172) 
Marcu 18, 1890, 

Pursuant to the notice given on the 14th instant that he would move 
to amend the thirty-sixth and thirty-eighth rules of the Senate in order 
to allow the consideration of the nominations of Charles Swain and 
Joseph N. Stripling in open executive session, 

Mr. Call asked the reading of a resolution which he had sent to the 
Secretary's desk, 

The President pro tempore declined to entertain the resolution and 
decided that a motion to consider matters relating to executive business 
in open executive session must be made when the Senate is in executive 
session, 

Whereupon, 

Mr, Sherman submitted a motion that the doors be closed, and, the 
same having been seconded by Mr. Edmunds, 

The President pro tempore directed the galleries to be cleared and 
the doors closed; and 

After proceedings with closed doors and the consideration of executive 
business, 

The doors were reopened. 
Cong. 2291; no debate.) 
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(ist sess. bist Cong., J. of S. 164) 
Maren 12, 1899 

Mr. Plumb submitted the following resolution, which was refi rred to 
the Committee on Rules: 

“ Resolution proposing amendment to Rule XXXIX, 

“Add at the close: ‘ Provided, That all votes cast in executive 
sion, whether upon yea-and-nay vote or otherwise, shall be made Pp 
at the close of the session at which the same are cast.’ ” 

4. THE DUTY OF SECRECY 
(1 J. of 8. 255) 
JANUARY 21, 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the motion made vesterd 
to wit: “ That the Secretary furnish any member of the Senate with 
such extracts from the Executive Journal as he may direct”: and 
was agreed to amend the motion to read as follows: 

“ Resolved, That the Secretary do furnish the Members of the Senate. 
when required, with extracts of such parts of the Executive Journal as 
are not by the vote of the Senate considered secret ; and it was avreed 
that the motion be committed to Messrs. Ellsworth, Gunn, and King. 

* Ordered, That the Secretary do furnish Mr. Gunn with an attested 
copy of sundry extracts from the records of the Senate when acting in 
their executive capacity.” 


1791 


2 J. of S. 316) 
JANUARY 31, 1791. 

A motion was made that a journal, to be denominated the secret 
journal, shall be provided and kept by the Secretary of the Senate, in 
which shall be entered such parts of the proceedings of the Senate in 
their legislative capacity as they shall deem proper to be kept secret, 
and 

It passed in the negative. 


(1 Ex. J. of S. 99) 
JANUARY 27, 1792. 

Ordered, That the President of the United States be furnished with 
an authenticated transcript of the executive records of the Senate from 
time to time. 

Ordered, That no executive business in future be published by the 
Secretary of the Senate. 

(Ib. 397. The Secretary was authorized to furnish certain extracts 
from the Executive Journal.) 

(2 Ex. J. of 8. 874) 
JUNE 24, 1815, 

Mr. Campbell proposed a new rule, that— 

“The proceedings of the Senate when acting on executive business 
shall, while the same is pending, be considered confidential; and after 
any such business shall have been fully acted on, no part of the pro 
ceedings had thereon, except the names of the persons nominated to 
office and the votes of the Members on such nominations, shall be 
made public without the order of the Senate.” 

(2 Ex. J. of S. 392) 
JULY 23, 1813. 

Mr. King submitted the following motion for consideration: 

“1. Resolved, That the Journal of the executive proceedings of the 
Senate be from time to time published, excepting such parts thereof 
as may have been ordered to be kept secret. 

“2. Resolved, That every observation or debate concerning the quali- 
fications or character of any person nominated by the President to any 
office be kept secret.” 

This motion was referred to a committee July 24 (p. 395), which 
reported the first regolution, and that was postponed “to the first 
Monday of December next.” 

(1st sess. 19th Cong., J. of S. 411) 
May 10, 1825. 

Resolved, That such parts of the executive Journal and proceedings 
of the Senate as shall be, at each session, discharged from the in- 
junction of secrecy, be annually printed in addition to the legislative 
Journal. 

The following extracts from the rules of the Senate show the prin- 
cipal changes in the rules on this subject. 

(1st sess. 16th Cong., J. of S. 66) 
JANvaRY 3, 1820. 

Rule XXXVI. All confidential communications made by the President 
of the United States to the Senate shall be by the Members thereof kept 
secret, and all treaties which may be laid before the Senate shall also 
be kept secret until the Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the 
injunction of secrecy. 

Rule XXXVII. All information or remarks touching or concerning the 
character or qualifications of any person nominated by the President 
to office shall be kept secret. 

Rule XXXVIII. When acting on confidential or executive business, the 
Senate shall be cleared of all persons except the Secretary, the Sel- 
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geant at Arms, the doorkeeper, or, in his absence, the assistant door- 
keeper. 

Rule NXXIX. Extracts from the executive record are not to be fur- 
nished but by special order. 

(2d sess. 40th Cong., J. of S. 345) 
Marcn 25, 1868. 

Rule XXXIX. Ali confidential communications made by the President 
ef the United States to the Senate shall be by the Senators and offi- 
cers of the Senate kept secret, and all treaties which may be laid be- 
fore the Senate, and all remarks and proceedings thereon, shall also 
be kept secret until the Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the 
injunction of secrecy. 

Rule XL. All information and remarks concerning the character or 
qualifications of any person nominated by the President to office shall 
be kept secret; but the fact that a nomination has been made shall not 
be regarded as a secret. 

Rule XLI. When acting on confidential or executive business, the 
Chamber shall be cleared of all persons, excepting the Secretary of the 
Senate, the principal or executive clerk, the Sergeant at Arms, and 
doorkeeper, the assistant doorkeeper, and such other officers as the 
Vresiding Officer shall think necessary; and all such officers shall be 
sworn to secrecy. 

Rule XLII. The iegislative proceedings, executive proceedings, and 
confidential legislative proceedings of the Senate shall be kept in sepa- 
rate books, : 

(2d sess. 44th Cong., J. of S. 127 


JANUARY 17, 1877. 
Rule LXXIIL. All information communicated or remarks made by a 
Senator when acting upon nominations; concerning the character or 
qualifications of a person nominated, also all votes upon any nomi- 
nation, shall be kept secret. If, however, charges shall be made 
against the person nominated, the committee may in its discretion 
notify such nominee thereof, but the name of the person making such 
charges shall not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination bas been 
made or that it has been confirmed or rejected shall not be regarded 

ax a secret, 
(1st sess. 48th Cong., J. of 8S. 157) 
JANUARY 11, 1884, 


RULE XXXVI. EXECUTIVE SESSIONS 


» 


2. When acting upon confidential or executive business, the Senate 
Chamber shall be cleared of all persons except the Secretary and Chief 
Clerk, the principal legislative clerk, the minute and Journal clerk, 
the Sergeant at Arms, the assistant doorkeeper, and such other offi- 
cers as the Presiding Officer shall think necessary. And all such offi- 
cers shall be sworn to secrecy. 
(6 Ex. J. of 8. 273) 
May 10, 1844. 

Resolved, That the following be added to the Standing Rules of the 
Senate: 

“Any officer or Member of the Senate convicted of disclosing for 
publication any written or printed matter directed by the Senate to be 
held in confidence shall be liable, if an officer, to dismissal from the 
service of the Senate, and in case of a Member to suffer expulsion 
from the body.” 

l’assed in the affirmative—yeas 21, nays 17. 


(2d sess. 48th Cong., J. of S. 571) 


Marcu 21, 1885. 

Ordered, That the injunction of secrecy be removed from the fol- 
lowing report from the Committee on Rules, viz: 

“ The Committee on Rules, to which was referred a question of order 
raised by the Senator from Maine [Mr. Frye] as to the operation of 
clause 3, Rule XXXVI, reported that it stands the injunction of 
secrecy to each step in the consideration of treaties, including the fact 
of ratification; that no modification of this clause of the rules ought to 
be made; that the secrecy as to the fact of ratification of a treaty may 
be of the utmost importance, and ought not to be removed except by 
order of the Senate, or until it has been made public by proclamation 
of the President.” 

(6 Cong. Debates, pt. 1, 11) 
JANUARY 12, 1850. 

Mr. Barton declared that no rule or order of the Senate made secret 
discussions on the removal or appointment of officers, and at the next 
executive session he should move to transfer the discussion of the ques- 
tion from the executive to the legislative journal. 

The subject was ruled out of order. 


(4 Ex. J. of S. 122) 
Marcn 12, 1830. 
Resolved, That a committee be appointed to take into consideration 
the rules in relation to the confidential proceedings of the Senate in its 
executive capacity and to report thereon. 


Ordered, That Messrs. Hayne, Webster, Gruudy, Bell, and Benton 
be the committee. . 


LXVII——427 





TT 


Maren 24, 1830. 


‘wy @ 


(4 Ex. J. of &. 122) 


Mr. Hayne submitted the following report : 

The select committee to whom the above resolution was referred 
have had the same under consideration, and respectfully report: 

That the rules of the Senate, se far as they are embraced in the 
resolution, are the thirty-eighth, thirty ninth, and fortieth, in the fol- 
lowing words: 

“XXXVIII. All confidential communications made by the President of 
the United States to the Senate shall be, by the Members thereof, kept 
secret ; and all treaties which may be laid before the Senate shall also 
be kept secret‘until the Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the 
injunction of secrecy. 

“ XXXIX. All information or remarks touching or concerning the 
character or qualifications of any person nominated by the President to 
office shall be kept secret. 

“XL. When acting on confidential or executive business the Senate 
shall be cleared of all persons except the Secretary, the Sergeant at 
Arms, and doorkeeper, or, in his absence, the assistant doorkeeper.” 

From these rules it manifestly appears that the injunction of secrecy 
imposed on the Senate while acting in its executive capacity embraves : 

First. All confidential communications made by the President of the 
United States to the Senate. 

Second. All treaties which may be laid before the Senate. 

Third. All information or remarks touching or concerning the char- 
acter or qualifications of any person nominated by the President to 
office, 

Under these heads it may be necessary to submit a few observations: 

1, CONFIDENTIAL COMMUNICATIONS MADE BY THE PRESIDENT 

It has been supposed that all communications from the President to 
the Senate, in its executive capacity, are confidential; and, indeed, some 
gentlemen have gone so far as to contend that all the executive pro- 
ceedings of the Senate are of this character. This opinion seems to 
rest entirely upon the practice of acting on executive business with 
closed doors. But this practice seems to be indispensable to enable the 
Senate to act without a violation of secrecy in regard to “ treaties” 
and other “ confidential communications,” the character of which can 
only be known after they are read and examined. 

To prove conclusively that all executive business is not confidential 
it is only necessary to refer to the rules above quoted, where the busi- 
ness to be considered confidential is especially designated, 

The fortieth rule, moreover, carefully distinguishes between business 
“ confidential" and merely “executive” when it uses the expression 
“when acting on confidential or executive business.” If ail executive 
business was, of course, confidential, one of these words would have 
been omitted. 

By the words “ confidential communications made by the Precident ” 
the committee, then, understand communications designated by the 
Executive as “ confidential’; and if it has not been the usual practice 
for the Executive to observe this distinction, no difficulty can arise 
hereafter when the views of the Senate on this subject shall be made 
known. 

To show that our Executive Magistrates heretofore have not con- 
sidered all communications made to the Senate in its executive ca- 
pacity as confidential, it is only necessary to observe that nothing has 
been more common than to find nominations announced in the public 
prints on the very day they have been made to the Senate. By con- 
sidering as confidential only those communications made by the Prest- 
dent which shall be marked by him “ confidential,” the Executive and 
the Senate will be under equal obligations to keep all such obligations 
secret. 

2. TREATIES 


The rule, provides that “treaties shall be kept secret until the 
Senate shall, by their resolution, take off the injuction of secrecy.” 
The obvious propriety of this rule renders comment unnecessary; and 
though cases may be conceived in which it might be wholly immaterial 
whether treaties shall be openly discussed or not, yet in laying down 
a general rule it is manifest that all proceedings in relation to them 
ought to be considered as confidential. 

A true construction of this rule, and the only safe practice under 
it, would seem to be to consider everything connected with a treaty as 
confidential. The fact of its being submitted to the Senate, its terms 
and provisions and all proceedings of the Senate in relation to it must 
be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy shall be removed. 


8. INFORMATION OR REMARKS TOUCHING THE CHARACTER OR QUALIPFICA- 
TIONS OF PERSONS NOMINATED TO OFFICE 


This rule is too explicit to edmit of a doubt as to the obligation to 
keep secret everything that may be said by a Senator “ touching the 
character or qualifications of a person nominated to office.” The object 
of this rule is to encourage that free and confidential interchange of 
opinion among the Members of the Senate necessary to a just and en- 
lightened decision on the character and qualifications of the candidates 
for office. So far as this rule embraces “information” given or 
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ms ks’ made, there can be no difficulty. But it may be asked 
V her any injunction of secrecy is imposed by this rule— 

Mirst. In relation to the fact that an individual has been nominated 
to at office before the nomination has been acted upon, 

kh. In relation to the confirmation or rejection of such nomina- | 

tion. 

rhird. In relation to the state of the vote by which such con- 
firtiation or r tion has taken place, 

lhourth. In relation to the votes of individual Members of the Senate 
or ich nomination, 

the worfs of the rule do not impose secrecy in any of the 

tI first named cases can hardly admit of a doubt; and it seems 
equally clear that they are not embraced within the reason of the 
rit the only point that can be considered at all doubtful is whether 
a disclosure of the vote of any individual Member of the Senate does 
not come within the meaning of the rule which forbids the disclosure | 
of “ remarks of any Member touching the character and qualifica- 
tions of any person nominated by the President A vote, though not 
strictly speaking a remark, is clearly an expression of an opinion, and 
if the former ought to be kept secret, s0 ought the latter. On the 
whole, therefore, the committee are of opinion that, in addition to 
keeping secret all “remarks on the character and qualifications of 
persons nominated,” the votes of individual Members must also be 


kept 


| ret 


so they think that this rule ought not to prevent a gentle 
man from making known his own individual vote on su 
taking 


ch ‘nominations, 
care to keep secret the votes of others. 
the that the it now stands, 


i committee rule, 
sufiiciently comprehensive to embrace remarks touching the 


as 


character 


is not 


of persens other than those “ who may be nominated to office.” To 
embrace that object the committee recommend that the thirty-ninth 
rt » so amended as to read as follows: 
Rule XXNTX, All information or remarks touching or concerning the 
character, conduct, or qualifications of individuals shall be kept secret.” 
The effect of removals of injunction of secrecy alone remains to be 
considered, The effect of an unqualified removal of the injunction of 
secrecy would seem to be to permit the publication of everything now | 


required by the rules to be kept secret, To guard against disclosures of 


the remarks made by Senators touching the character and qualifications 
of persous nominated, it has been usual to provide for the removal of 
the injunction merely from the proceedings of the Senate. When this 
has been done In relation to appointments “the remarks” of Senators 
have still been considered as secret, but the injunction has been re- 
garded as removed from all the votes given in the case. Where the 
injunction has been removed from “ the proceedings’ in other cases 
the Members of the Senate have been considered as at liberty even to 
publish their remarks, as was done in the case of the Panama mission. 
On the whole, the committee are of the opinion that removals of the 
injunction of secrecy should hereafter be considered as absolute or 


qualified, according to the terms of the resolution, 
To prevent 
mend-— 


l’irst. 


misunderstanding on this subject the committee recom- 


That all motions for the removal of the injunction of 
shail hereafter be submitted in writing, 
Se 


secrecy 
cond, That under a resolution to remove the injunction of secrecy 
from the journal of the proceedings nothing shall be made public except 
what shall appear upon the Journal. 

Third. That a resolution to remove the injunction from all the pro- 
ceedings, shall be construed to permit the publication of everything 


except “remarks touching the character and qualifications of indi- 
viduals.” Under such a resolution, the speeches of Senators, which 
may, under the existing rules, be required to be kept secret, and not 
relating to the character of individuals, may be published. 

Fourth. That a resolution to remove the injunction of secrecy, so as 
to permit the publication of remarks of individuals “touching the 
character, conduct, or qualifications of individuals" must declare that 
object In positive and express terms 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


March 17, 1854. 
(Ordered to be printed) 

Mr Butler made the following report: 

“The Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the resolu- 
tion of the Senate, ‘ to inquire whether any additional rule or amendment 
of the existing rule in relation to the proceedings of the Senate in 
executive seasion be necessary, and if in their opinion any such rule 


or amendment be necessary, to report such rule or amendment to the 
Senate,” have had the same under consideration and report. 


“Phe subject of the foregoing resolution seems to have been fully 
considered by the committee of the Senate in 1830, of which Mr. Hayne 
was chairman. The report is as follows: (The report is omitted here. 
v. supra, 15.) 

“ Your committee adopt both the reasoning and conclusions of that 
report, and under the views thus presented there is no occasion to alter 
or amend any of the existing rules of the Senate. As ft regards the 
words of the former 839th, now 40th, rule, which reads as follows: 


is 
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“ “All information or remarks touching or concerning the cha: 


r 
qualifications of any person nominated by the President to off shall 
be kept secret.’ Your committee give them the same constructi tat 
seems to have been done by the former committee, to wit: ‘ 4} no 
Senator is authorized to disclose the vote of another, as 
may still be regarded as an important remark of the M nd 
therefore comes within the purview of the rule.’” 
BENJAMIN TAPPAN 
(1st sess. 28th Cong., J. of S. 441) 
May 19, 1844, 

Mr. Archer submitted the following resolution: 

“Resolved, That Benjamin Tappan, a Senator from the State of 
Ohio, having been found by the Senate to have been guilty of a flacran¢ 
violation of its rules and contempt of its authority constituting ; h 


breach of trust, be, for such offense, and hereby is, expelled.” 

Mr. Bayard moved to amend the resolution to read: 

“That Benjamin Tappan, a Senator from the State of Ohio, havtr 
willfully and deliberately violated the thirty-eighth rule of the Senat 
in making known and causing to be published in a newspaper printed 
in the city of New York, before the injunction of secrecy had } 
copy of the treaty of annexation concluded between t 
United States of America and the Republic of Texas, at Washington, 
on the 12th day of April, 1844, with the accompanying corresponde: 
communicated to the Senate by the President of the United States, hog 
incurred the just censure of the Senate, and shail receive its reprimand 
through the Presiding Officer, who is hereby directed to give the su 
in the presence of the Senate.” 


This was amended on motion by Mr. Simmons by vote—yeas 35, 
nays 12, to read: 
“Thet Benjamin Tappan, a Senator from the State of Ohio, in 


furnishing for publication in a newspaper documents directed by order 
of the Senate to be printed in confidence for its use, has been guilty 
of a flagrant vielation of the rules of the Senate and disregard of its 
authority.” 

And as amended was agreed to—yeas 35, nays 7. 

Resolved, That in consideration of the acknowledgments and apology 
tendered by the sald Benjamin Tappan for his said offense no further 
censure be inflicted on him. 

Determined in the aflirmative—yeas 29, nays 3. 

The proceedings were in executive session, and the debate therefore 
is not published. (See also. 6 Ex. J. of S. 270-273. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o'clock hay- 
ing arrived, the resolution, being undisposed of, goes to the 
calendar. The Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished 
business, which is House bill 67738. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
offer a substitute for the amendments proposed by the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and that it be printed aud lie 
on the table. 

Mr. NEELy’s amendment, in the nature of a substitute for the 
amendment of the rules proposed by Mr. Pirrman in the reso- 
lution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of the Standing 
Rules of the Senate relative to nominations, was ordered to 
lie on the table and to be printed, as follows: 





Ilereafter all consideration of and action on nominations, 
ing voting thereon, shall be in open session. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, since the Senator from West 
Virginia has offered a substitute, I am going to offer a substi- 
tute likewise, and ask to have it printed and lie on the table. 

Mr. Norris's amendment, in the nature of a substitute for 


includ- 


the resolution (S. Res. 188) to amend paragraph 2 of the 
Standing Rules of the Senate relative to nominations, sul- 


initted by Mr. PitrMaNn, was ordered to lie on the table and 
to be printed, as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 2, 


Rule XXXVIII, of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, 
to wit: 

“9 


2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 


| when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- 
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tions of the person nominate, shall be kept secret, but all votes upon 
any nomination shall be printed in the ConGressronan Recorp. If, 
however, charges shall be made against a person nominated, the com- 
mittee may, in its discretion, notify such nominee thereof, but the 
name of the person making such charges shall not be disclosed. The 
fact that a nomination has been made, or that it has been confirmed 
or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret.” 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6778) to authorize the settlement 
of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America, 


App 


» 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether any | like 


Senator desires (o proceed with the discussion of the indebt- 
edness of Italy to the United States or not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I shall have something to say a little 
later on the subject, but I am not prepared to-day. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to ask if there is any Senator 
present Whe would like to discuss it to-day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why not call for a quorum? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, yesterday it was understood by a 
number of Senators that the contested-election case from Iowa 
would come up this morning. I stated to many Senators that 
the Italian debt matter would not come up until Monday 
morning in that event. However, the whole program has 
heen changed, and the contested-election case from Iowa will 
te taken up on Monday. I want to proceed with the consid- 
eration of the Italian debt settlement bill, but if no Senator 
is prepared to speak at this time I shall ask now that we lay 
aside the unfinished business temporarily in order that we may 
proceed to the consideration of the calendar, as it was under- 


stood that the calendar would be considered this morning 
when we took the adjournment on yesterday. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Unobiected bills on the 


calendar? 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, if 
the Senator from Utah will yield for that purpose, that we 
proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on the cal- 
endar, beginning where we left off yesterday, and at the con- 
clusion of the call of the calendar for unobjected bills that 
we begin at the beginning of the calendar under Rule VIIL. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Would that preclude me from moving to 
take up my resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think under the rule the Senator could not 
move to take it up before to morrow in any event. I have 
no desire to delay action upon the Senater’s resolution, but I 
want to make a motion to refer it to the Committee on Rules, 
I believe it is of such importance that it ought to go to that 
committee for consideration. ‘That is the cenly reason why I 
intend to make the motion. I shall ask the Senate to-night, 
if the Senator from Utah in charge of the Italian debt settle- 
ment bill will consent, to adjourn. I have no objection to 
taking up the Senators resolution to-morrow morning, but I 


think we ought to complete the call of the calendar to-day. I 
have promised several Senators that we would endeavor 


to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only objection 1 have to the request made 
by the Senator from Kansas is that if the Senate should con- 
clude the consideration of the unobjected bills on the calen- 
dar it is proposed that we should return to the beginning of 
the calendar under Rule VIII. Under Rule VIII any Senator 
could make a motion to take up a particular bill to which 
objection might have been made previously. I do not want 
that to happen, because it might displace the unfinished busi- 
ness. If the Senator will modify his request in that respect, 
I shall have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair is of the opinion 
that under Rule VIII that would not happen even if the mo- 
tion were agreed to. The Chair is of the opinion that entering 
upon a call of the calendar by unanimous consent and going 
through the unobjected bills to the completion of the calendar 
and then by motion taking up an objected bill would not dis- 
place the utfinished business, because the Senate is acting 
under a special order made by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. With that distinct understanding, I have no 
objection to the request. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, let us know what the understanding is. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator wish the 
Chair to state it? : 

Mr. NORRIS. I am perfectly willing to accept the proposi- 
tion made by the Senator from Kansas. If that is the propo- 
sition, I have no objection to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
unanimous-consent agreement asked for is that the Senate 
shall now preceed to the call of the calendar, beginning at the 
place where we left off upon the last call, and calling the 
calendar to its end for unobjected bills; and that having been 
done, we shall begin at the first number on the calendar and 
call the calendar under Rule VIII. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to ask Senators who 
desire to speak on the Italian debt settlement bill to be pre- 
pared at least to begin to-morrow at 2 o'clock, if we adjourn 
this evening, or at 12 o'clock if we shall take a recess. I would 
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to have the 
morrow. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, can the Senator give us any idea 
when he hopes to have a vote on the measure? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectiy willing now to ask unanimous 
consent to fix a time to take a vote on it, but the minority 
leader, the senior Senator from Arkansas |Mr. Rosixson] told 
me to-day that he is not yei prepared to agree upon ua date. 
Therefore I am not going to submit any request of that nature 
in his absence. 


Italian debt settlement bill diseus-ed 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, as a call of the calendar is 
about to take place, | suggest the absence of a quormn in order 
that Senators may be present. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Nen- 
ators answered to their names: 


Ashurst Ferris Lenroot Shipstead 
Bayard Fess MeKeliar Shortridge 
Bingham Fletcher Me Master Sihamonus 
Blease Prazier MeNary Smith 
Borah George Means Smoot 
Bratton QGiass Metcalf Stanfield 
Brookhart Goff Moses Stephens . 
Broussard Gooding Neely “wanson 
Bruce Ilale Norris Trammell 
Butler Harreld Nye Tyson 
Cniveron lharris Oddie Wadsworth 
Caraway Ilarrison Overman Walsh 
Copeland Heflin Ihipps Warren 
Couzens Howell Pittman Watson 
Cummins Johnson Ravsdell Weller 
Curtis Jones, N. Mex. Reed, Mo. Wheeler 
Tale Jones, Wash. Kteed, Pa. Williams 
Dil Kendrick Robinson, Ark, Willis 

| r'dge Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
ernst King Sackett 
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Fernald La Follette Sheppard 

Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Capper} is absent on account of illness in his family. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their hames, a quorum is present. 


ESTATE OF ALPHONSE DESMARE, DECEASED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. According to the. unanimous- 
consent agreement, the clerk will begin the call of the calendar. 

The tirst bill on the calendar was the bill (S. 2483) for the 
relie’ of the legal representatives of the estate of Alphonse 
Desmare, deceased, und others, which was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the claim of the legal representatives of the 
estate of Alphonse Desmare, deceased, and the claim of the legal rep- 
resentative of the estate of Cyprian Dupre, deceased, surviving partner 
of the late firm of Desmare & Dupre, for the net proceeds of the cotton 
purchased or owned by them, taken by the United States officers, sold, 
and the net proceeds thereof placed in the United States Treasury, be, 
and the same is hereby, referred to the Court of Claims for determina- 
tion of the law and the facts under the act of Congress approved March 
12, 1868 (12 Stat. L. p. 820), any statute of limitations, or the act 
of July 2, 1864 (30 Stat. L. p. 376), and all other nonintercourse laws, 


or section 179, Judicial Code, to the contrary notwithstanding, and 
report to Congress. 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, when we had this bill last 
under consideration, I was proceeding to explain it very briefly 
when adjournment came, 

This is a bill for the relief of the heirs of Alphonse Desmare, 
deceased, and others; proposes to refer to the Court of Claims 
their claim for cotton taken by the Federal forces during the 
Civil War in 1863 and sold and the proceeds placed to the credit 
of the Government. The Supreme Court has repeatedly held 
that the proceeds of abandoned or captured property now in the 
Treasury are merely trust funds. Millions of dollars of such 
money have already been distributed to the legal owners upon 
that theary. The beneficiaries of this bill have never been paid 
back the money which they claim. It is in the Treasury De- 
partment at this time. Al! this bill proposes to do is to permit 
them to present their claim to the Court of Claims and to have 
the amount adjudicated. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

LOUISE ST. GEZ 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2484) for the relief of Louise St. Gez, 
executrix of Auguste Ferré, deceased, surviving partner of 
Lapene & Ferré, which was read, as follows: 
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That the claim of Louise St. Gez, executrix of | [ntted States, and for other purposes, was announced as ney: 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 

The bill (8S. 2868) conferring jurisdiction upon the Conrt of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in pyy 
claims which the Crow Indians may have against thé Unijie} 


; 


States, and for other purposes, was announced as next in ord; 


a. 


Be it enacted, cte., 
Auguste Ferré, deceased, surviving partner of the late firm of Lapene | jy order. 
& Ferré, for the net proceeds of the cotten purchased er owned by 
them, taken by United States officers, sold, and the net proceeds thereof 
placed im the United States Treasury, be, and the same is hereby, re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims for determination of the law and the 
fact mder the act of Congress approved March 12, 1863 (12 Stat. 
L. p. S20), any statute of limitations, or the act of July 2, 1864 (13 
Stat. p. S76), and all other nonintercourse laws, and section 179, 


Judicial Cede, to the contrary notwithstanding and report to Congress, 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, the same state of facts, 
only a lite stronger, apply to this bill, as I stated, in relation 
to the bill just passed. 

The bill reported to the Senate without 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


was 


COM MER 


The 


sider 


IAL UNION ASSURANCE CO, (LTD.) AND OTHERS 
Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
the bill (S. 108) for the relief of the Commercial Union 
Assurance Co. (Ltd.); the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hart- 
ford, Conn.; American & Foreign Insurance Co.; Queen Insur- 
ance of America: Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co.; St. Paul 
Fire & Marine Insurance Co.; and the United States Merchants 
& Shippers Insurance Co., which had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with an amendment on paze 2, line 1, 
after the numerals “1919,” to insert the words “ payable to 
bearer,’ so as to make the bill read: 


Be 


Co 


it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 


amendment, | 


hereby, authorized and directed to redeem without interest 414 per cent | 
United States Trensury certificates of indebtedness No. 8981, in the 
denomination of $10,000, and No. 8483, in the denomination of $5,900, 
series V—A, dated December 5, 1918, matured May 6, 1919, payable to 
bearer without presentation of the said certificate of indebtedness | 
which have been lost, stolen, or destroyed; and to pay from the pro- 
ceeds of such redemption to the following companies the respective 
sums set after their names: Commercial Tnion Assurance Co. (Ltd.), 
$2,000: the Automobile Insurance Co. of Ulartford, Conn, $3,000; 
American & Foreign Insurance Co., $2,250; Queen Insurance Co. of 
America, $2,250; Fireman's Fund Insurance Co., $2,100; St. Paul Fire | 
& Marine Insurance Co., $600; and United States Merchants & Shippers | 
Insurance Co., $1,800; a total sum of $15,000: Provided, That the said 


certificates 
nt: 

surance Co, 
Americana & 
lire 


of indebtedness shall not have been previously presented for 
And provided furiher, That the said Commercial Union As- 

(Ltd.) ; the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, Conn.; 

Foreign Insurance Co,; Queen Insurance Co. America } 
Paul Fire & Marine Insurance 
United States Merchants & Shippers Insurance: shall first 
in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond in the penal 
sum of double the amount of the principal of said certificates of indebt- 
edness in such form and with such sureties as may be acceptable to 
the of the Treasury, to indemnify and 
United States from any loss on aecount of the lost, 
certificates of indebtedness hereinbefore described. 


paym 


of 
man’s Fund Insurance Co,; 


St. 


and Co. 


Secretary harmless the 


or destroyed 


save 
stolen, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. What is the amount involved in 
this bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. It is $15,000. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
tion of the department? 

Mr. BAYARD. 1 can explain the bill to the Senator from 
Washington, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
partment has recommended the passage of the bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. There were two Treasury certificates of in- 
debtedness, one for $19,000 and one for $5,000, which were lost 
by robbery while being transmitted in the mails. Does the Sen- 
ator from Washington want the facts in the case? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; I was merely asking if the 
department had recommended the bill? 

Mr. BAYARD. The department has recommended the bill, 
and its findings are fn the report. 

Mr. SMOOT. Was the amendment reported by the commit- 
tee reconmmended by the department? 

Mr. BAYARD. Yes. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bili was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


Ilas the bill the recommenda- 


CLAIMS OF ASSINIBOINE AND’ CROW LNDIANS 


The bill (S. 2141) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Cliims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 


Mr. SMOOT. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. WHEELER. I should like to have the two bills which 
the Senator from Utah has objected to taken up and considere |. 

Mr. SMOOT. I1 wish to say to the Senator from Montana 
that I have some letters of protest against these bills. I had 
net expected that they would come up to-day; but if the Sen. 
ator will let the bills go over for the present, if I am not here 
when they are next called, I will give those letters of protest to 
him. Personally I know nothing about the merits of the bills 
and have not had time to study them. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Oklahoma desires to make a statement in regard to the 
bills if the Senator from Utah will yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be perfectly willing to yield; but 1 
merely wish to say as to these two bills that I have some 
correspondence in my office which I did not bring with me, as 
I did not expect the bills to come up to-day. The letters I have 
received protest against the passage of the bills. I know 
nothing about the bills at all except what I have learned from 
the letters of protest which I have received. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, when these bills shall be 
considered {i desire time to make a statement in reference to 
them, because they involve a matter of policy. I do not think 
it will take me more than a few minutes to do so. I can, per- 
haps, make the statement in the five minutes allotted, but I 
think that there ought to be a statement made in reference to 
ihese two bills which are numbered, respectively, Orders of 
Business 350 and 351 on the calendar, because, as I have stated, 
they involve a difference of policy as between the Department 
of the Interior and the Indian Affairs Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like the Senator from Oklahoma to 
make whatever statement he desires to make at this time. I 
desire to compare the statement which the Senator makes with 
the letters of pretest which I have received. I desire to repeat 
to the Senator that personally I know nothing about the meas- 


| ures at all, but I do know, from the letters which I have re- 
| ceived, that there is bitter opposition to them. 


Co.; | 


file | Ment. 


Mr. HARRELD. I am perfectly willing to make the state- 


Mr. SMOOT. I wish the Senator would do so. Let us have 
the statement new, because we might just as well act upon the 


| matter at this time, it seems te me. 


I am merely asking if the de- | 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President——— 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to me fer just a moment? 

Mr. HARRELD. I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I should like to know whether the supple- 
mental reports are in the calendar files of Senators? 

Mr. HARRELD. I have them. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. There have been supplemental reports 
filed as to Orders of Business 350 and 351, and I ask if they 
have been placed in the calendar files of Senators? 

Mr. HARRELD. I understand they have been. 

Mr. President, something like two years ago the Indian Af- 
fairs Committee of the Senate adopted the policy that it would 
allow the various Indian tribes, as they neared the conclusion 
of their tribal relations with the United States Government, to 
file suits in the Court of Claims of the United States against 
the Government for whatever just claims they might have 
against the Government. Those suits were to be in the nature 
of filed actions of a ward to surcharge the settlement of his 
guardian. 

Acting in accordance with that policy, the first bill that was 
passed was one providing that the Cherokee Indian Tribe might 
go before the Court of Claims and present its claims. That 
bill was adopted as a sort of form both by the Department of 
the Interior, including the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
and by the Senate Indian Affairs Committee. 

Since that time there have been reported by the Senate 
Indian Affairs Committee something like 8 or 10 bills of 
similar character which may, for brevity, be called jurisdic- 
tional bills. Most of them have been patterned after the bill 


which was passed in behalf of the Cherokee Indian Tribe. 
Toward the end of lest year’s session one such bill was 

passed affecting the Chippewa Tribe of Indians in Minnesota, 

but there crept into that bill some provisions that were <if- 
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ferent and foreign to the provisions In the Cherokee bill and 
other bills of similar character; so that that bill was not ap- 
proved by the President. Attention was thus called to the 
fact that some provisions were creeping into these bills which, 
] presume, it was thought ought not to be there. 

rhis year when the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs 
pecan holding its sessions there were pending before it some 
other bills on behalf of other tribes having similar claims, 
including Senate bill 2141 and Senate bill 2868. Senate bill 
oj41, I understand, is the bill which is particularly before us 
now. It involves the right of the Assiniboine Tribe of Indians 
to go Into the Court of Claims and there assert any claim 
they may have against the Government. 

When this measure came up for consideration we were con- 
fronted with the information from the Interior Department 
that the Budget Bureau had taken the position that bills of 
this character, giving to Indian tribes the right to go into the 
United States Court of Claims and prosecute their suits, should 
not be eouehed in general terms but should specifically refer 
to the treaty obligation er law which had been passed by 
Congress that interfered with the rights of. the Indians; in 
other words, that each of these jurisdictional bills should set 
vp the exact basis of the claim which was being prosecuted. 
When the matter came before the committee it was discussed, 
and the committee reached the conclusion that it could not 
afford to accede to the demand of the Budget Bureau on that 
point, and voted against adopting that as the controlling policy 
of the committee. It was argued that these bills provided for 
the employment of counsel on a contingent fee basis and that 
it was a part of their duty to go into the matter of investigat- 
ing these claims; to study the affairs of each particular tribe 
which they might represent and find out exactly what claims 
the Indians had against the Gevernment. It would be impos- 
sible to put into the terms of a jurisdictional bill in each case 
just what treaty obligation had been violated, because it 
would net be known. The Indian tribe has no money with 
which to hire counsel to find out for them. Therefore that was 
to be a part of the duty to be performed by the attorneys who 
might be employed. So the committee voted that they could 
not accept the policy that had been laid down by the Budget 
Bureau and approved by the Secretary of the Interior. 

When Senate bill 2141 came before the committee for con- 
sideration that was the point which attracted our attention 
and which was discussed. 

When we concluded the discussion the committee ordered a 
favorable report on the bill and directed the Senator from 
Mentana [Mr. WHEELER], who is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, to submit the report. 

There is one prevision in this bill, however, that I do not 
remember having been discussed. I refer to the amendment 
which reads: 


Previded, That actual cost necessary to be incurred by the Asvinl- 
boine Indians as required by the rules of court in the prosecution of 
this suit shall be paid out of the funds of Assiniboine Tribe in the 
Treasury of the United States. 


I do not remember that that was discussed. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
from Oklahoma that Mr. Meritt was before the committee, and 
I asked him if he had any objection to that amendment, and, 
on behalf of the Indian Office, he said that he had no objection 
to it. So that amendment was discussed with Mr. Meritt and 
was adopted because of his statement that there was no objec- 
tion to it. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, that is all I care to say, 
except that the bill does involve a distinct difference of policy 
as between the Budget Bureau and the Interior Department on 
the one side and the Committee on Indian Affairs on the other. 
I was instructed by the committee to take the position that it 
would not adopt the policy of requiring such bills te refer to 
the particular treaty that had been violated. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma a question. Has it been the policy of the 
committee during the last two years—while I am a member of 
the committee, I have not had an opportunity to become famil- 
iar with this matter—to follow the recommendations of the 
Interior Department in the case of jurisdictional bills? 

Mr. HARRELD. It has been the policy of the committee 
invariably te ask for a report from the Interior Department 
and to obtain it; and in most cases we have followed the de- 
partment’s recommendations, but in others we have not. That 
is, it is left to the committee in each instance; and sometimes 
they vote to report out a bill which might be contrary to the 
Teport of the Interior Department, but not often. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, HARRELD, I will 
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Mr. LENROOT. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
word “costs” is used in the committee amendment with the 
same meaning as the word “costs” in the body of the text? In 
other words, is it the actual court costs? 

Mr. WHEELER. The actual court costs, 

Mr. LENROOT. And nothing else? 

Mr. WHEELER. Nothing else. 

Mr. President, I will ask if the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] will not withdraw his objection? I want to say further 
that the Indian councils of these two reservations, the Fort 
Peck and the Crow, have sent their delegates down here to 
Washington urging that these two bills be passed. Both of 
these tribes are without very much funds, and the delegates are 
down here at an expense to the tribes, and they are waiting for 
these bills to pass. They have been pending for some time; 
and the Indians are not asking that the Government give them 
anything at all. They are just asking that they be permitted to 
go into the Court of Claims and let the Court of Claims say, 
after hearing the evidence, whether they are entitled to some- 
thing or whether they are not. 

In addition to what the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Har- 
RELD] has said, the position taken by the department at this 
session was that the bill ought to specify the particular treaty 
and the particular laws under which the Indians desired to 
bring the suit. It can be readily understood that these Indians 
have not employed any attorney up to this time because they 
have not the money with which to do it. The attorney who 
takes the case is going to take it upon a contingent basis, and 
he will have to go through these treaties and these laws and 
find out just exactly what law and what treaty be wants to 
base it upon. 

It seems to me that it is ridiculous for the Budget Bureau to 
say that they ought to specify the particular treaty. It would 
mean absolutely nothing if they had to do it, because they 
might go into court and find some obsolete law that they do 
not know anything about and that would bar them in the very 
suit that they want to bring. It is something that a lawyer 
ought to study and ought to go into before he brings suit in 
order to prepare it properly. 

The Indian tribes out there on the reservation have elected 
these delegates, and have asked them to come down here to 
Washington and asked them to get this legislation. They are 
down here at an expense, and they are anxious to go back to 
Montana. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I stated in the first place, T 
know nothing about the bills, whether they are right or whether 
they are not. The only reason why I objected was on account 
of receiving the bitter protests that I did; but upon the state- 
ment made, if there is no one to say otherwise, I will gladly 
withdraw my objection. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thank the Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. CoreLanp tp the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of Senate bill 
21417 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2141) conferring 
jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
cate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Assiniboine 
Indians may have against the United States, and for other 
purposes, which had been reported from the Committee on 
Indian Affairs with amendments. 

The amendments were, on page 2, line 16, after the word 
“against,” to insert “the United States, it being the intent of 
this act to confer upon the”; on page 3, line 25, after the 
word “any,” to insert “ Executive order”; on the same page, 
line 25, after the word “ Indians,” to strike out “if legally 
chargeable against that claim” and insert “including gratui- 
ties”; on page 4, line 2, after the word “any,” to insert “ Ex- 
ecutive order”; and on page 5, line 21, after the words “ United 
States,” to insert: “ Provided, That actual costs necessary te 
be ineurred by the Assiniboine Indians as required by the rules 
of court in the prosecution of this suit shall be paid out of the 
funds of the Assiniboine Tribe in the Treasury of the United 
States,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature which the 
Assiniboine Indian Nation or Tribe may have against the United States, 
which have not heretofore been determined by a court of competent 
jurisdiction, may be submitted to the Court of Claims for determina- 
tion of the amount, if any, due said Indians from the United States 
under any treaty or agreement or law of Congress, or for the misap- 
propriation of any of the property or funds of said Indians, or for 
the failure of the United States te administer the same in conformity 
with any treaty or agreement with the said Indians: Provided, That 
if in any claim submitted hereunder a treaty or an agreement with the 
Indians be involved, and it be shown that the same has been amended 
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or supe act 


whether 


court shall have 
have violated any 
and, if so, to render judgment for the 


the 


acts 


rseded by oan or acts of 


authority 


Congress, 


determine such act or 


property right of the claimants, 


damages resulting therefrom; and jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon 
said Court of Claims, with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States by either party, to hear and determine all legal 
aud equitable claims of whatsoever nature which said Indians may 
have against the United States, it being the intent of this act to confer 
upon the said Court of Claims full and complete authority to adjust 


and determine all claims submitted hereunder so that 
both of the United States and of said 


cousidered and determined and _ to 


the rights, legal 
Indians may be 
judgment thereon 


and 
fully 


accordingly 


equitable, 


render 


Sec, 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless suit be instituted 


or petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Assiniboine Nation or Tribe party plaintiff and the United States 
party defendant. The shall be verified by the 
to prosecute such claim or claims under contract 
with the Assiniboines approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affajrs 
and the Secretary of the Interior; and said contract shall be executed 
in their behalf by a committee chosen by them under the direction and 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior. Official letters, papers, documents, and records, or certi- 
fied thereof, used in evidence, and the departments of 
the Government shall give access to the attorney or attorneys of said 
Indian nation to such treaties, papers, correspendence, or 


petition attorney or 


attorneys employed 


copies may be 
records as 
needed by the attorney or attorneys of said Indian nation, 

3. That if any court, it 
shall determine the rights of the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse 
of time or limitation, aud any payment which may have 
been made by the United States upon any claim so submitted shall not 
he pleaded as an estoppel, but may be pleaded 
and the United States shall be allowed credit subsequent to the date 
Executive order, law, treaty, or agreement under which the 
claims arise for any sum or sums heretofore paid or expended for the 
benefit of said Indians, including gratuities. 

Sec. 4. That if it be determined by the court that the United States, 
in violation of the terms and provisions of any law, 
treaty, or disposed of any 
Indians, damages therefor 
confined to the value of the money or other property at the 
such appropriation or disposal, together with interest thereon 
at 5 per cent per annum from the date thereof; and with reference to 
all claims which may be the subject matter of the suits herein author- 
ized, the decree of the court shall be in full settlement of all damages, 
if any, committed by the Government of the United States and shall 


may be 


She claim or claims be submitted to said 
statutes of 


as a set-off in any suit; 


of any 


Executive order, 
has unlawfully appropriated or 
property belonging to the 


agreement, 
money or other 
Bhall be 


time of 


annul and cancel all claim, right, and title of the said Assiniboine 
Indians in and to such money or other property 

Sec. 5. That upon the final determination of any sult instituted 
under this act, the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or 


amounts as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys 
so employed by said Indian nation for the services and expenses of said 


attorneys rendered or incurred subsequent to the date of approval of 


this act: Provided, That in no case shall the ageregate amounts de 
ereed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of the amount or 
amounts stipulated in the contract of employment, or in excess of a 
sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against the United 
States 

Sec. 6. The Court of Clatms shall have full authority by proper 


orders and process to bring in and make parties to such suit any other 
tribe or band of Indians deemed by it necessary or to the final 
determination of the matters in controversy, 

Sec. 7. A copy of the petition shall, in such case, be 
the Atterney General of the United States, and he, or 
from the Department of Justice to be 
directed to appear and defend the 
such case. 

Sec. 8 


proper 


served upon 
some attorney 
him, is hereby 
United States in 


designated by 
interests of the 
The amounts, if any, recovered for said 
Indians shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians decreed by sald court to be entitled thereto, and 
shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the date 
of the judgment or decree. The costs incurred in any suit hereunder 
shall be taxed the losing party; if against the United States 
such costs shall be included in the amount of the judgment or decree, 
and if said Indians shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of 
the United States: Prorided, That actual costs necessary to be incurred 
by the Assiniboine Indians as required by the rules of court in the 
prosecution of this suit shall be paid out of the funds of the Assini- 
boine Tribe in the Treasury of the United States. 


proceeds of all 


against 


against 


The amendments were agreed to, 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I 
Senator from Montana a question. 


> 


section 3. 


should like to ask the 
I notice the provisions of 
Have there been any settlements of any claims? 
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Mr. WHEELER. 
any claims. 

Mr. LENROOT. So the provisions of section 3 woul; 
actually open any settlement that heretofore was made‘ 

Mr. WHEELER. ‘There has been no settlement of any kind 


No; there have been no settlements « 


made. What they want to do is to have settlements. 
Mr. LENROOT. In some cases, of course, we haye mado 


settlements. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
settlements made. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, of course my commitios 
ordered this bill reported favorably, and I do not want to bo 
put in the attitude of opposing the action of my committec: 
but I do feel that attention ought to be called to a proviso on 
page 2, beginning with line 5; which is in terms a little more 
liberal than any other act of the same kind we have passed: 

Provided, That if in any claim submitted hereunder a treaty or an 
agreement with the Indians be involved, and it be shown that the 
same has been amended or superseded by an act or acts of Congress, 
the court shall have authority to determine whether such act or acts 
have violated any property right of the claimants; and if so, to render 
judgment for the damages resulting therefrom; and jurisdiction {s 
hereby conferred upon said Court of Claims, with the right to appeal 
to the Supreme Court of the United States by either party, to hea: 
and determine all legal and equitable claims of whatsoever nature 
which said Indians may have against the United States, it being the 
intent of this act to confer upon the said Court of Claims full and 
complete authority to adjust and determine all claims submitted 
hereunder, so that the rights, legal and equitable, both of the United 
States and of said Indians may be fully considered and determined 
and to render judgment thereon accordingly. 


Yes; but there have not been any of th 


I am not opposing it. I simply want to call attention to the 
fact that it is a little more liberal than the other acts of this 
nature that have been passed. 

Mr. WHEELER. The only purpose of that was simply to 
give the Court of Claims complete jurisdiction to determine 
everything. and to say, as a matter of law and a matter of 
equity, whether the Indians had been defrauded in any way, 
shape, or form. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? Is it not a fact that bills of this type previously 
passed have provided that no fee allowed counsel, even though 
it be a 10 per cent contingent fee, shall be in excess of $25,000 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say that some of the bills have in- 
cluded that provision, but not all of them. These Indians 
claim that there has been some difficulty in getting attorneys 
to tuke these cases on a contingent basis where there are 
limited to a fee of $25,000. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The Secretary of the Interior in his re- 
port, on page 2 of the supplemental report on Senate bill 2141, 
says: 

Heretofore attorneys’ fees have been limited in bills by the inclo- 
sion of the words “and in no event to exceed $25,000.” 


Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator from Missouri 
that I have not any objection myself to limiting the fees. I 
do not care anything about that, except that 1 think the Senator 
from Oklaboma [Mr. Harrecp] will bear me out in the state- 
ment that some of these lawyers have stated that they thought 
the fee was not sufficient to get the best legal talent to repre- 
sent them in the matter; that is all. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I will say that in one or 
two instances where these bills have been passed a limit of this 
sort has operated to prevent the employment of the best pos- 
sible counsel to represent the Indians, so I am advised. I am 
not sufficiently versed in the matter to know whether that 
would be the case here or not. I will simply suggest that if 
it is desired to put in a limitation I think it ought to be a 
liberal one. 

Mr. LENROOT. 

Mr. HARRELD. TI will. 

Mr. LENROOT. Why could not a limitation be put on here 
“not to exceed $25,000, but in no case to exceed 10 per cent 
of the recovery”? That would take care of that situation. 

Mr. HARRELD. In one case that exact language was used, 
and they were back here trying to get the bill amended becati-e 
they could not employ attorneys. ; 

Mr. LENROOT. On the other hand, the Senator knows of 
some cases where attorneys have made great fortunes out of 
eases of this class. 

Mr. HARRELD. Yes. I will say to the Senate that there 
is so much difference between these cases that it is difficult 
to tell just what is the wisest thing to do. In some cases (hey 
contemplate recovering considerable sums, and in such cxses 
limitations such as the Senator mentions ought to be pre 
scribed; but in other cases perhaps there are not going to be 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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hundred thousand dollars, and in those cases a 10 per cent 
limitation would be too small. This bill proposes to leave it 
to the court, not to exceed 10 per cent. That is what is pro- 
vided by the terms of the bill. It leaves it to the court to fix 
the fee, net exceeding 10 per cent in any case. 


Uniess we have some light on how much is going to be in- | 


yolved in the suits that are to be filed, it is a leap in the dark 


to fix a limit of $25,000 or $50,000; and I will say that in this | 


particular case that matter was not thoroughly considered, be- 
cause we went off on the question of whether or not the policy 
of the Budget Bureau should be adopted, and we overlooked 


these little details when we got back to them. That is the real | 


truth about the matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Mr. President, as a matter of fact, is 
it not true that in bills of this character, where the amount 
has been left to the Court of Claims, in almost every instance 
the eourt has fixed the maximum fee provided in the legisla- 
tion? In other words, has not the court gone on the theory 
that the Congress, in fixing a maximum, was in effect directing 
the court to fix that amount? 

Mr. HARRELD. I do not know what has been the rule in 
those cases. J] think, perhaps, the Senator is right to some 


m 


extent. he difficulty is in knowing just what limit to fix in a 


particular bill, because we do not know how much is going to | 
be involved in the suits and how much is going to be recovered. | 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, in both of these bills the 
fee is not to exceed 10 per cent, and it is to be left in the dis- 


cretion of the court as to just how much it shall be. In no! 


case, however, shall it exceed 10 per cent; so it seems to me 
we ought to be able to rely upon the courts to fix a reasonable 
fee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Montana that, as a matter of fact, in the cases I have 
heen able to look up since this matter of fees came up in the 
committee, I have found that in almost all instances-—I will say 
in all the instances I have been able to run dowr—the court, 
having such a limitation, has always fixed the maximum 
amount. Therefore, judging by the past action of the courts, 


we can not very well rely upon their using their discretion. | 


They have seemed to take the provision as to the maximum 
amount as being a direction to fix that amount. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I have no objection to fixing | 


a limit in the bill if the Senate wishes to do so. I have not 
sufficient information to know what to suggest as a limit. 
Senaters have as much information on that point as I have, be- 


cause, as I said, attorneys are to be employed here for two | 


purposes. One is to find out what claims these Indians have 


against the Government, and the other is to bring suits for | 


judgments on those respective claims. We had no information 
before the committee as to how much they expected to recover, 
any more than Senators have right here, or how much they 
expected to develop in the case. So the Senate has as much 
light as the committee had, and I am perfectly willing to have 
it put on a limit if it wishes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further amendments 
to the bill? 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, for the purpose of getting 
the matter to conference, I will propose an amendment. At the 
bottom of page 4, line 25, I move to insert: “but in no case 
shall such fees exceed the sum of $25,000.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I will accept the amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, referring to that amend- 


ment, the policy of the Interior Department is being departed | 


from by the enactment of these two bills. Previous bills in- 


volved the type of bill which this would be if the objections of | 


the Interior Department were followed as they are set out on 


page 2 of the supplemental report; that is to say, that the com- | 


pensation of counsel contemplated their employment by the 


Indian tribes for a speciiic service, and that specific service | 


was to be rewarded by a contingent fee of 10 per cent, or by a 
fee not to exceed $25,000. The departure from the plan pro- 
posed by the Interior Department consists in making this a 


general bill under which all claims which these Indian tribes | 


might have may be referred to the Court of Claims, with the 
right to appeal to the Supreme Court. Therefore there is no 
ae service to which any particular fee might be re- 
erred. . 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me interrupt the Senator to say this, 
that the purpose of this bill 1s to enable the Indians to go 
into eourt with one suit and bring one suit for all of their 
claims. The difference between this bill and the bill suggested 
by the Interior Department is this, that if the Interior De- 
partment’s plan is adopted it will mean that these Indians, 
after they have brought one suit, would be back here again 
asking Congress for legislation authorizing them to bring an- 
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any large suits filed; perhaps they involve only fifty or one | 


| other suit under another specific law. This bil! is for the 
| purpose of settling for onee and for all the Indian claims 
against the Government of the United States on this par- 
ticular reservation, and with this particular tribe. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. But not under any particular treaty. 

Mr. WHEELER. Under all of the treaties. Let me say to 
| the Senator from Missouri that it was found, with reference to 
| the Crow Tribe, that the department suggested that they 
| bring suit under one treaty. After a little Investigation by the 
; Indians they found that there was another treaty, that Instead 
of the one the department suggested they onght to go back to 
| the treaty of 1851. Nobody has had a chance to take these 
| treaties up and find out which is the proper treaty under 
| which to bring suit, and consequently the position of the 
| Budget Bureau with reference to what particular treaty the 
| Indians should sue under, it seems to me, is absurd. 
| Mr. WILLIAMS. My point is that, inasmuch as the pend- 
ing bill provides for the adjudication of all claims of every 
nature whatsoever under all treaties, Executive orders, or any- 
thing else on which they may have a cause of action, the in 
sertion of a maximum fee of $25,000, when the particular act 
| or service is not set out, would not be a provident provision. 

I hope the Senator will withdraw his amendment for that 
| reason. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, one of the troubles the 
Committee on Indian Affairs has bad right along in regard to 
that matter is, as suggested here, that these attorneys are 
| Supposed to bring a suit in the nature of a suit for settlement. 
| if the fees are limited to $25,000, or any other specific sum, 
| then the attorneys will look into the claims and pick out the 
best claims the Indians have against the Government and file 
| Suits on those claims, use the fees in prosecuting those suits, 

and after they have disposed of those suits their employment 

will be over. That is one of the things we are up against in 

trying to fix a $25,000 limit or a $50,000 limit. If we fix a 
| $25,000 limit, as soon as the fees of the attorneys who are 

employed to look after the entire business of the Indians 

against the Government amount to $25,000 they will not prosecute 
|, any further cases. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator has 
, made a very strong point, and it appeals to me. I ask unani- 
| mous consent to withdraw my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and the amendment is withdrawn. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CLAIMS OF CROW INDIANS 


The bill (S. 2868) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
any claims which the Crow Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes, was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
“nature,” to insert the words “ including what is known as the 
River Crow claim”; on line 5, after the word “tribe,” to insert 
, the words “ or any branch thereof”; on page 2, line 4, after the 
word “ Indians,” to insert the words “ or any Executive order”; 
on line 7, after the word “ Indians,” to insert the words “ or 
any Executive order”; on line 16, after the word “ Indians,” 
to insert the words “or the River Crow Indians”; on line 17, 
| after the word “against,” to insert the words “the United 
States, it being the intent of this act to confer upon”; on 
page 3, line 7, to strike out the word “ Crows” and to insert in 
lieu thereof the words “ Crow Tribe of Indians ”; on line 15, after 
the word “said,” to insert the word “Crow”; on page 4, line 
7. before the word “ agreement,” to strike out the word “or”; 


, 


' 

| 

i 

| after the word “agreement,” on line 7, to imsert the words 
| 

' 

| 

| 

' 


“or Executive order; om line 9, after the word “ Indians,” to 
insert the words “or obtained lands from the Crow Indians 
for an inadequate consideration under mistake of fact’; on 
page 6, line 2, after the words “ States,” to insert a colon and 
the words “Provided, That actual costs necessary to be in- 
eurred by the Crow Indians as required by the rules of court 
in the prosecution of this suit shall be paid out of the funds 
of the Crow Tribe in the Treasury of the United States,” so as 
to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That all claims of whatsoever nature, including 
what is known as the River Crow claim, which the Crow Indian 
Nation or Tribe or any branch thereof may have against the United 
States which have not heretofore been determined by a court of com- 
petent jurisdiction may be submitted to the Court of Claims for deter- 
mination of the amount, if any, due said Indians from the United 
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Stat under any treaty or agreement or law of Congress, or for the 
ti propriation of any of the property or funds of said Indians, or 
for the fallur of the United States to administer the same in con- 
forimlt th any treaty or agreement with the said Indians or any 
Executive order: Provided, That if in any claim submitted hereunder 
a treaty or an agreement with the Indians or any Executive order be 
involved, nod it be shown that the same has been amended or super 
eded by an act or acts of Congress, the court shall have authority to 
det e whether such act or acts have violated any property right 
f the claimants and, if so, to render judgment for the damages re- 
tilting therefrom; and Jurisdiction is hereby conferred upon said 
Court of Chai with the right to appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United State by either party, to hear and determine all legal and 
equitable claims of whatseever nature which said Indians or the River 
Crow Indians may have against the United States, it being the intent 
of this act to confer upon said Court of Claims full and complete 
authority to adjust and determine all claims submitted hereunder, so 
that the rights, legal and equitable, both of the United States and of 
pald Indians, may be fully considered and determined, and to render 
Judgment thereon accordingly 

See, 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be forever barred unless sult be instituted or 
petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims within five 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Crow Nation or Tribe party plaintiff and the United States party 
defendant. The petition shal} be verified by the attorney or attorneys 
employed to prosecute such claim or claims under contract with the 
Crow Tribe of Indians; approved by the Conumissioner of Ladian Affairs 
and the Secretary of the Interior; and said contract shall be executed 


in their behalf by a committee chosen by them under the direction and 
approval of the Commi of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior Official letters, papers, documents, and records, or certl- 
fied copies thereof, may be used in evidence, and the departments of 
the shall give access to the attorney or 
Crow Indian Nation to such treaties, papers, correspondence, or records 
may be needed by the attorney or attorneys of said Indian nation. 
SEK 3. That any claim or submitted to said court it 
shall determine the rights of the parties thereto, notwithstanding lapse 
of limitation, and which may have 
United States upon any claim so submitted shall not 
toppel, but may be pleaded as a set-off in any suit; 
and the United States shall be allowed credit subsequent to the date of 
law, treaty, under which the ciaims for any 
expended for the said In- 
dians, if legally chargeable against that claim. 

See. 4. That if it be determined by the court that the United States, 


louer 


CGiovernment attorneys of said 
as 
if claims be 


of time or statutes 
the 


be pleaded as an es 


any payinent 


been made by 


arise 
benefit of 


any or agreement 


sum or sums heretofore paid or 


in violation of the terms and provisions of any law, treaty, agreement, 
ovr Executive order, has unlawfully appropriated or dispesed of any 
money or other property belonging to the Indians, or obtained lands 


from the Crow Indians for an inadequate consideration under mistake 
of fact, damages therefor shall be confined to the value of the money 
or other property at the time of such appropriation or disposal, to- 
gether with interest thereon at 5 per cent per annum from the date 
thereof; and with reference to all claims which may the subject 
matter of the suits herein authorized, the decree of the court shall be 
in full settlement of all damages, if any, committed by the Government 
the United States and shali annul and cancel all claim, right, and 
title of the said Crow Indians in and to such money or other property. 

Sec. That upon the final determination of any instituted 
under this act the Court of Claims shall decree amount or 
amounts as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys 
80 said Indian for the and of 
said attorneys rendered or incurred subsequent to the date of approval 
of this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate amounts de- 
creed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of the amount or 
amounts stipulated in the contract of employment, or in excess of a 
sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against the United 
States 


SEc. 


- 


be 


ot 
f suit 
such 

‘nployved nation services 


by expenses 


6. The Court of Claims shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make parties to such suit any other 
tribe or band of Indians deemed by it necessary or proper to the final 
determination of the matters in controversy. 

Src. 7. A copy of the petition shall, in such case, be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney from 
the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby directed 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States tn such case. 

Sec. 8. The proceeds of all amounts, if any, recovered for said In- 
dians shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Indians decreed by said court to be entitled thereto, and 
shall draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum from the date 
of the judgment or decree. The costs incurred In any sult hereunder 
shall be taxed against the losing party; if against the United States 
such costs shall be included in the amount of the judgment or decree, 
and if against said Indians shall be paid by the Secretary of the 
Treasury out of the funds standing to their credit in the Treasury of 
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the United States: Provided, That actual costs necessary to be |; 
curred by the Crow Indians as required by the rules of court in the 
prosecution of this suit shall be paid out of the funds of the Crow 
Tribe in the Treasury of the United States. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, the remarks I made in con 
nection with Senate bill 2141 also apply to this particular 
measure. This also involves the controversy between the Co 
mittee on Indian Affairs, on the one hand, and the Interior 
Department and the Budget Bureau, on the other hand. It in 
volves the same controversy, and I wanted to call the attention 
of the Senate to that so that Senators could look over the pro- 
visions of the bill with that information in mind. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I would like to ask this question of the 
chairman of the committee. Suppose a firm of lawyers have a 
contract of the kind contemplated here, and an application filed 
should be resolved against them, and they had been put to great 
personal expense in a losing case. Would that amount be in- 
cluded in the claim of the Indians as costs incurred? 

Mr. WHEELER. The costs are simply the actual costs in- 
ourred. 

Mr. HARRELD. TI called attention te that amendment 
a while ago, but the matter was not discussed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further 
amendment to be offered, the bill will be reported to the Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The tifle was amended so as to read: “A bill conferring juris- 
diction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and render judgments in claims that the Crow Tribe of In- 
dians may have against the United States, and for other pur- 
poses.” 

ESTATE OF ED ESTES 


The bill (S. 1651) for the relief of the widow and minor 
children of Ed Estes, deceased, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the widow and minor children 
of Ed Estes, deceased, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $5,000 as full compensation for the death of 
her husband, who was killed by being run over by a Governnrent truck 
from Camp Jesup on January 19, 1920. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Ed Estes was employed in 
Atlanta and was guarding a manhole in the street when two 
Army trucks driven by Army sergeants came along. He tried 
to keep the truck from running into the manhole, but the truck 
struck him and knocked him into the hole and killed him. He 
left several small children, and his widow and her children 
had no means of support after his death. This bill was passed 
by the Senate at the last session, and I hope there will be no 
objection to it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


ROCK CREEK PARK EXTENSION 


The bill (H. R. 4785) to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the land 
authorized to be acquired by the public buildings appropria- 
tion act, approved March 4, 1913, for the connecting parkway 
between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
Park, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with an amendment, on page 2, after line 3, 
to strike out the words “there is hereby authorized to be ap- 
propriated, out of the surplus revenues of the District of Colum- 
bia made available by Public Law 358, Sixty-eighth Congress, 
approved February 2, 1925, in addition to the sum authorized 
by said act of March 4, 1913, the sum of $600,000” and to in- 
sert in lieu thereof: “there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, in addition to the sum authorized by said act of March 
4, 1918, the sum of $600,000, 50 per cent of which shall be paid 
from the surplus revenues of the District of Columbia made 
available by Public Law 358, Sixty-eighth Congress, approved 
February 2, 1925, and 50 per cent from the Treasury of the 
United States,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the land authorized 
to be acquired by section 22 of the public buildings appropriation act 
approved March 4, 1913 (Stat. L. vol. 37, p. 885), for the connecting 
parkway between Rock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
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Pork, there 1s hereby anthorized to be appropriated, in addition to the 
sum authorized by said act of March 4, 1913, the sum of $600,000, 
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50 per cent of which shall be paid from the surplus revenues of the | 


District of Columbia made available by Public Law 358, Sixty-eighth 
Congress, approved February 2, 1925, and 560 per cent from the Treas 
ury of the United States. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have the Senator from Colorado 
explain the bill. 

Mr. PHIPPS. 
up a few weeks ago during my absence, and was passed in a 
form which had not been contemplated when the measure was 
tirst called to the attention of the Committee on the District of 


Mr. President, a similar Senate bill was called | 


Columbia. That is to say, it was provided that this appropria- | 
tion of $600,000 be authorized to be paid out of the surplus | 
funds of the District of Columbia, notwithstanding the fact | 


that when the request was made by the chairman of the Park 


chase property desired in the Rock Creek section. It was stated 
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SENATE 6750 
DISTRIBUTION OF DANGEROUS ACIDS AND ALKALIES 


The bill (S. 2320) to safeguard the distribution and sale of 
certain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and other 
substances in interstate and foreign commerce was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. 1 would like to ask whether this bill, in view of 
its length and importance, should be considered now, during 
this unanimous-consent period ? 

Mr. WATSON. Why not? 

Mr. KING. Are we not proceeding under the five-minute 
rule? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; but has the Senator read the bill? 

Mr. KING. I never saw the bill until a few minutes ago, 
and the Senator knows that it is impossible to properly con- 
sider measures when we are passing them with such rapidity. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator desire that 


| the bill be passed over? 
Commission for the approval of an act to enable them to pur- | 


| the Senator will explain it. 


that such appropriation would not be in conflict with the finan- | 


cial policy of the administration. The bill, however, which we 
have before us, instead of being Senate bill 1429, introduced by 
the Senator from Kansas |Mr. Carper], the chairman of the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, is the bill which came 


from the House, and that bill provides that $600,000 be paid | 


out of the surplus funds of the District of Columbia. 

I have heretofore at some length explained my reasons for 
believing that that would be unfair. The earlier appropria- 
tions for the contiguous territory for the establishment of this 


one, were paid 60-50 out of the funds of the Federal Govern- 
ment and the District of Columbia. 

I requested that the bill be recalled from the House. It was 
again referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia, 


| Sold at practically all grocery stores. 


and at a very full attendance of that committee the matter was | 


discussed at length and the decision was unanimous that the | American Public Health Association, the American Child 


money should be provided 50-50; that is, one half out of the 
Federal Treasury and the remaining half out of the District 
of Columbia funds. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I was in attendance at the earlier part of the 
session, to which the Senator refers. I got the impression from 
what was said, perhaps before the Senator came in, or subse- 
quently, that there was a disposition to have the Government 
pay a portion of it, but my understanding was that it was to 


Mr. KING. I shall not ask that the bill be passed over if 
If he desires to explain it, I shall 
be very happy to have him do so. 

Mr. WATSON. Just a reading of the report will convince 
the Senator of the necessity, or at all events, of the desirability, 
of passing this measure. It is simply a proposition to label 
as “poison” the ordinary lye that is used on floors in all the 
homes of the country. The evidence shows that the ordinary 
lye that is used on the floors in the homes of the country is 


A can or bottle of it is 


| left out and a child gets hold of it, puts it in its mouth, and 


| it results in a stricture of the esophagus. There were brought 
park, which is really a national institution rather than a local | before the committee pletures of many children who were 


found in that condition and who were treated for the difficulty. 
The Senator from New York [Mr. Copetanp] is perfectly 
familiar with the whole situation and was present when the 
hearings were held. 

I will state that the proposed legislation is approved by the 


Health Association, the American Medical Association, and by 


| the American Wholesale Grocers’ Association. The interest of 


be paid in the-same proportion in which the Government now | 


meets the expenditures of the District, namely, on a basis of 
60-40. 

Mr. PHIPPS. That was discussed at some length at a sub- 
sequent meeting, when I believe the Senator was prevented 
from attending, and it was not only the consensus of opinion, 
but the unanimous belief of the members present, that the bill 
should be amended to provide for payment 50-50. The bill will 
have to go to conference if this amendment prevails. 

Mr. KING. 
shall 1 offer an amendment to the amendment, but my opinion 
is that the division ought to be the same as the division which 
is made with respect to expenditures of the District. If the 


the latter organization in the bill is due to the fact that lye 
and similar substances are sold in all the retail grocery stores. 
The National Association of Retail Druggists is also in hearty 
sympathy with the proposed legislation. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. The States have doubtless passed upon the mat- 
ter.in some form. Why do they not enact the necessary legis- 
lation? 

Mr. WATSON. Perhaps a dozen States have enacted legis- 
lation, but there are many of the States that have not done so. 


There is where most of the difficulty occurs and there is where 
| the children are poisoned. In response to 1,448 questionnaires 
| sent out to physicians, it was learned that at one time there 


I shall not object to the passage of the bill, nor | 


Government pays 50 per cent and the District 50 per cent, then | 


the same ratio should be observed in this appropriation. 

Mr. PHIPPS. When the tract of land was agreed upon as 
being desirable for park purposes, the estimate made was for 
$1,350,000 to acquire all, and at that time the money was to 
be provided by the District and the Federal Government on a 
50-50 basis, and I think some $650,000 have been previded on 
that basis. 

Mr. KING. All I can say is that I think the ratio here is 
wrong, and I hope that when the bill goes to conference a 
different ratio will be adopted. I made an examination, with 
members of the committee, of the various tracts of land which 
it is sought to acquire in order to complete the park, and I am 
in hearty accord with the view that these purchases should be 
made. The only controversy is as to the proportion to be paid 
by the Government and the proportion to be paid by the 
District. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ment to be proposed? 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


Is there further amend- 
If not, the bill will be reported to the 


| and put it on the bottle in legible characters, 


were 490 cases of this kind under treatment at once. Is there 
any reason in the world why the word “poison” should not 
be put on the label? That is all the bill provides. Many of 
the manufacturers do put the word “poison” on the label 
Some do not do 
so. Is there any reason why they should not be compelled to 
do it in order to protect child life and in order to put all of 
them in the market on equal terms? 

Mr. KING. Undoubtedly the object of the measure is a 
proper one; but the difficulty is that we are coming to the Fed- 
eral Government constantly for the purpose of creating more 
penal statutes and conferring upon various bureaus and petty 
officials of the Government power to prescribe regulations which 
have the effect of penal statutes. I think the States are always 
responsive when their attention is brought to an evil and that 
they enact legislation which will meet any condition such as 
that indicated by the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. But the fact is that they have not done so. 
The proposed legislation is really an extension of the pure 
food act. That is what it amounts to. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. SMITH. May I ask the chairman of the committee if 
the measure does not simply expand the pure food act? 

Mr. WATSON. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. SMITH. It does not add anything. I do not know of 
any measure which has come before the committee that has 
more merit in it than this, as testified by men who are thor- 
oughly competent to give information. I hope the bill will 


pass. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am sure this is a hu- 
manitarian measure which must appeal to every Senator. The 
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number of eecidents of this sort is terrifying, and the reason 
for the passage of the bill is so apparent that I am sure there 
will be no objection to it. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, may I ask my colleague 
a question? 

Mr, COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I ask for information. Has the Gov- 
ernment any jurisdiction, or has it taken jurisdiction, of trade 
in interstate commerce tn medicines which might be poisonous? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; it has done so, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under whose 
under what department? 

Mr. COPELAND. It comes under the pure food and drug 
act in the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under the branding 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 
Same provision of the law. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce with amendments, on page 1, line 3, to strike out the 
words “alkali acid of 1926” and Insert in lieu thereof 
“poison act”; on page 4, in Mne 11, after the word “sub- 
stance,” to Insert “except that such directions need not appear 

a labels or stickers, on parcels, packages, or containers at the 
fme of shipment or of delivery for shipment by manufacturers 
and wholesalers for other than household use”; on page 
after line 19, to insert the following new section: 


jurisdiction is it or 


provision? 
This is simply an extension of that 


act 


(c) To any dealer when he can establish a guaranty siened by the 
wholesaler, Jobber, manufacturer, or other party residing in the United 
States, from whom he purchases such article to the effect that the 
article Is not misbranded within the meaning of this act. ‘This guar- 
anty, to afford protection, shall contain the name and address of the 
purty or parties making the sale of such article to such dealer, and 
in such case suid party or parties shall be amenable to the prosecu 
lions, fines, and other penalties which would attach, in due course, 
to the dealer under the provisions of this act. 

And on page 7, line 2, after the word “ jurisdiction,” to insert 
“and the court may require the purchaser at any such sale 
to label such substance in compliance with law before the 
delivery thereof”; and on page 8, line 20, after the word 
a 


consignee,’ to insert 


conform to the law,” 
Be it enacted, etc., That this act may be cited as the Federal caustic 
poison act, 


the words “or labeled by him so as to 
so as to make the bill read: 


DEFINITIONS 
Sec. 
(a) 


2. As used in this 


The term 


act, unless the context otherwise requires— 


“dangerous caustic or corrosive substance means: 
41) Hydrochloric acid and any preparation containing free or chemi- 
cally unneutralized hydrochloric acid (HC1) concentration of 10 


per cent or more; 


in a 


(2) Sulphuric acid and any preparation containing free or chemi- 
cally unneutralized sulphuric acid (T,.SO,) 
10 per cent or more; 

(3) Nitric acid or any 
unneutralized nitric acid 
trore ; 

(4) Carbolic acid (CgH;,OH), otherwise known as phenol, and any 
preparation containing carbolic acid in a concentration of 5 per cent 
or more; 

(5) Oxalic acid and any preparation containing free or chemically 
unneutralized oxalic acid (1,C,O,) 
or 


in a concentration of 


preparation 
(LINOs) 


containing free chemically 


in a concentration of 5 per cent or 


or 


in a concentration of 10 per cent 

more ; 

(6) Any salt of oxalic acid and any preparation 

such salt in a concentration of 10 per cent or more ; 
(7) Acetic acid or any preparation containing free or chemically 

unnenutralized acetic acid (11C,H;0,) in a concentration of 20 per cent 

or more; 


containing any 


(8) Ilypochlorous acid, either free or combined, and any prepara- 
tion containing the same in a concentration so as te yield 10 per cent 
or more by weight of available chlorine, excluding calx chlorinata, 
bleaching powder, and chloride of lime; 

(9) Potassium hydroxide and any preparation containing free or 
chemically unneutralized potassium hydroxide (KOH), including caus- 
tic potash and Vienna paste, in a concentration of 10 per cent or 
more ; 

(10) Sodium hydroxide and any preparation containing free or 
chenrically unneutralized sodium hydroxide (NaOH), including caustic 
soda and lye, in a concentration of 10 per cent or more; 

(11) Silver nitrate, sometimes known as lunar caustic, and any 
preparation containing silver nitrate (AgNOs) in a concentration of 
6 per cent or more; and 

(12) Ammonia water and any preparation containing free or cheml- 
cally uncombined ammonia (NHs), including ammonium hydroxide and 
“hartshorn,” in a concentration of 5 per cent or more, 
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(b) The term “ misbranded parcel, package, or container” ny 
retail parcel, package, or container of any dangerous caustic ; 
rosive substance not bearing a conspicuous, legible | 
sticker, containing— 


easily 


(1) The common name of the substance; 

2) The name and place of business of the manufacturer, r. 
selier, or distributor ; 

(8) The word “ poison,” running parallel with the main body of 


reading matter on the label or sticker, on a clear, plain back 
of a distinctly contrasting color, in uncondensed gothic cap‘tai 
the letters to be not less than 24-point size, unless there is on 1) 
or sticker no other type so large, In which event the type shal! | 
smaller than the largest type on the label or sticker; and 

(4) Directions for treatment in case of accidental personal injury } 
any dangerous caustic or corrosive substance, except that such dire; 
tions need not appear on labels or stickers, on parcels, pack 
or containers at the time of shipment or of delivery for shipment by 
manufacturers and wholesalers for other than household use. 

(c) The term “interstate or foreign commerce 
between any State, ‘Territory, or possession, or the 


ges 


” 


means Commerce 


District 


or Co- 
Jumbia, and any place outside thereof; or between points within th 
same State, Territory, or possession, or the District of Columbia, by 


through any place outside thereof, or within any Territory or poxsses- 
sion, or the District of Columbia, 

(ad) This act Is not to be construed as modifying or limiting in any 
way the right of any person to manufacture, pack, ship, sell, barter, 
and distribute dangerous caustic or corrosive substances in parcels, 
containers, labeled as required by this act, 


rhe 


packages, or 


/HIBITION AGAINST MISBRANDED SHIPMENTS 


Sec. 3. No person shall ship or deliver for shipment in interstate 
“n commerce or receive from shipment in such commerce 
or corrosive substance for sale or exchange, 


or fore) any 
is caustic 


or sell 
or offer for sale any such substance in any Territory or possession 


or in the District of Colambia, in a misbranded parcel, package, or 


container suitable for household use; except that the preceding pro- 
visions of this section shall not apply— 


(a) To any regularly established common carrier shipping or de- 
livering for shipment, or receiving from shipment, any such substance 
in the ordinary course of its business as a common carrier: nor 

(u) To any person in respect of any such substance shipped or de 


livered for shipment, or received from shipment, for export to any 
joreign country, In a parcel, package, or container branded in accord- 
ance with the specifications of a foreign purchaser and in accordance 
with the laws of the fercign country. 

(c) To any dealer when he can establish a guaranty signed by the 
wholesaler, jobber, manufacturer, or other party residing in the United 
States, from whom he purchases such articles, to the effect that the 
article Is not misbranded within the meaning of this act. This guar- 
anty, to protection, shall contain the name and address of 
the party er parties making the sale of such article to such dealer, and 
in said party or parties shall be amenable to the prosecu 
tions, fines, and other penalties which would attach, in due course, 
to the dealer under the provisions of this act. 


afford 


such 


case 


LIBEL FOR CONDEMNATION PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. 4. (a) Any dangerous caustic or corrosive substance in a mis- 
branded parcel, package, or container suitable for household use shall 
be liable to be proceeded against in the district court of the United 
States for any judicial district in which the substance is found and to 
be seized for confiscation by a process of libel for condemnation, if 
such substance is being— 

(1) Shipped in interstate or foreign commerce, or 

(2) Tleld for sale or exchange after having been so shipped, or 

(3) Held for sale or exchange in any Territory or possession or in 
the District of Columbia. 

(b) If such substance is condemned as misbranded by the court it 
shall be disposed of in the discretion of the court— 

(1) By destruction. 

(2) By sale. The proceeds of the sale, less legal costs and charges, 
shall be paid into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. Such sub- 
stance shal! not be sold in any jurisdiction contrary to the provisions 
of this act or the laws of such jurisdiction, and the court may require 
the purchaser at any such sale to label such substance in compliance 
with law before the delivery thereof. 

(8) By delivery to the owner thereof upon the payment of legal 
costs and charges and execution and delivery of a good and sufficient 
bond to the effect that such substance will not be sold or otherwise 
disposed of in any jurisdiction contrary to the provisions of this act 
or the laws of such jurisdiction. 

(c) Proceedings in, such libel cases shall conform, as nearly as may 
be, to suits in rem in admiralty, except that either party may demand 
trial by jury on any issue of fact if the value in controversy exceeds, 
$20. In case of a jury trial the verdict of the jury shall have the same, 
effect as a finding of the court upon the facts, All such proceedings 
shall be at the suit and In the name of the United States, 
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FXCLUSION OF MISBEANDED IMPORTS 
gee. 5. (a2) Whenever in the case of any dangerous caustic or 
corrosive substance being offered for importation the Secretary of 
\vriculture has reason to believe that such substance is being shipped 


iy interstate or foreign commerce in violation of section 3, he shall 
due notice and opportunity for hearing thereon to the owner or 
-nee and certify such fact to the Secretary of the Treasury, who 


shall thereupon (1) refuse admission and delivery to the consignee of 
eich substance, or (2) deliver such substance to the consignee pending 
exomination, hearing, and decision in the matter, on the execution 
of » penal bond to the amount of the full invoice value of such sub- 


| 
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(5) Subject to the civil service jaws to appoint and, tn accordance 
with the classification act of 1923, to fix the salaries of such officers 
and employees as may be required for the execution of the functions 
of the Secretary of Agriculture under this act and as may be provided 
for by the Congress from time to time. 

(4) To make such expenditures (including expenditures for personal 


| : 
| services and rent at the seat of government and elsewhere, and for 


ciance. together with the duty thereon, if any, and to the effect that | 


on refusal to return such substance for any cause to the Secretary of 


the Treasury when demanded, for the purpose of excluding it from 
the country or for any other purpose, the consignee shall forfeit the 
full amount of the bond. 

) If, after proceeding in accordance with subdivision (a), the 
Secretary of Agriculture is satisfied that such substance being offered 


for importation was shipped in interstate or foreign commerce in vio- 
lation of any provision of this act, he shall certify the fact to the 
Secretary of the: Treasury, who shall thereupon notify the owner or 


consignee and cause the sale or other disposition of such substance | 


refused admission and delivery or entered under bond, unless it is ex- 
ported by the owner or consignee or labeled by him so as to conform 
to the law within three months from the date of such notice, under 
such regulations as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. All 
charges for storage, cartage, or labor on any such substance refused 
admission or delivery or entered upon bond shall be paid by the owner 
or consignee, In default of such payment such charges shall con- 
stitute a lien against any future importations made by such owner 
or consignee. 
REMOVAL OF LABELS 


Sec. 6. No person shall alter, mutilate, destroy, obliterate, or remove 
any label or sticker required by this act to be placed on any dangerous 
caustic or corrosive substance, if such substance is being— 

(a) Shipped in interstate or foreigh commerce; or 

(b) Held for sale or exchange after having been so shipped; or 

(c) Held for sale or exchange in any Territory or possession or by 
the District of Columbia. 


TRNALTIES 





Sec. 7. Any person violating any provision of sections 8 or 6 shall | 


upon conviction thereof be punished by a fine of not more than $200, 
or imprisonment for not more than 90 days, or by both. 


INSTITUTION OF LIBEL FOR CONDEMNATION AND CRIMINAL PROCEEDINGS 


Sec. & It shall be the duty of each United States district attorney 
to whom the Secretary of Agriculture shal] report any violation of 
sections 3 or 6 of this act or to whom any health, medical, or drug 
officer or agent of any State, Territory, or possession, or of the District 
of Columbia presents satisfactory evidence of any such violation, to 
cause libel for condemnation and criminal proceedings under sections 
4 and 7 to be commenced and prosecuted in the proper courts of .the 
United States, without delay, for the enforcement of the condemnation 
and penalties provided in such sections 


ENFORCEMENT OF ACT 


Sec. 9. (a) Except as otherwise specifically provided in this act, 
the Secretary of Agriculture shall enforce its provisions. 

(b) For enforcing the provisions of sections 4, 5, and 7, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture may cause investigations, inspections, analyses, and 
tests to be made and samples to be collected, of any dangerous caustic 
or corrosive substance. The Department of Agriculture shall pay to 
the person entitled, upon his request, the reasonable market value of 
any such sample taken. If it appears from the inspection, analysis, or 
test of any dangerous caustic or corrosive substance that such sub- 
stance is in a misbranded package, parcel, or container suitable for 
household use, the Secretary of Agriculture shall cause notice thereof 
to be given to any person who may be liable for any violation of sections 
3 or 6 in respect of such substance. Any person so notified shall be 
given an opportunity to be heard under regulations prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture. If it appears that such person has violated 
the provisions of sections 3 or 6 the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
at once certify the facts to the proper United States district attorney, 
with a copy of the results of the inspection, analysis, or test duly 
authenticated under oath by the person making such inspection, 
analysis, or test. 

(c) For the enforcement of his functions under this act the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture is authorized— 

(1) To prescribe and promulgate such regulations as may be neces- 
sary. 

(2) To cooperate with any department or agency of the Govern- 
meut, with any State, Territory, or possession, or with the District 


of Columbia, or with any department, agency, or political subdivision 
thereof, or with any person, 


I 


law books, books of reference, and periodicals) as may be required for 
the execution of the functions vested in the Secretary of Agriculture 
by this act and as may be provided for by the Congress from time to 
time. 

(5) To give notice, by publication in such manner as the Secretary 
of Agriculture may by regulation prescribe, of the judgment of the 
court In any case under the provision of this act. 

SEPARABILITY CLAUSE 


Src. 10. If any provision of this act is declared unconstitutional, 


} or the applicability thereof to any person or circumstance is held 


invalid, the constitutionality of the remainder of the act and the 
applicability thereof to other persons and circumstances shall not be 
affected thereby. 


TIME OF TAKING EFFECT 
Sec, 11. This act shall take effect upon its passage; but no penalty 
or condemnation shall be enforced for any violation of the act oc- 


curring within six months after its passage. 
APPLICATION TO EXISTING LAW 

Sec. 12. The provisions of this act shall be held to be in addition 
to and not in substitution for the provisions of the following acts: 

(a) The food and drugs act, approved June 30, 1906, as amended. 

(b) The insecticide act of 1910, as amended. 

(c) The act entitled “An act to regulate the practice of pharmacy 
and the sale of poisons in the District of Columbia, and for other 
purposes,” approved May 7, 1006, as amended. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 3227) to authorize the Secretary of the Navy 
to dispose of sand and gravel from the naval ammunition depot 
reservation at Hingham, Mass., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, on account of some misunder- 
standing as to the facts which were considered in arriving at 
the report, I ask that the bill may go over without prejudice 
until the committee can make further investigation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (H. R. 2) to amend an act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide for the consolidation of national banking associations,” 


| approved November 7, 1918; to amend section 5136 as amended, 


section 5137, section 5138 as amended, section 5142, section 
5150, section 5155, section 5190, section 5200 as amended, sec- 
tion 5202 as amended, section 5208 as amended, section 5211 as 
amended, of the Revised Statutes of the United States; and 
to amend section 9, section 13, section 22, and section 24 of the 
Federal reserve act, and for other purposes, was announced as 
next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

EDGAR K. MILLER 

The bill (S. 2817) for the relief of Edgar K. Miller, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States be, and he hereby is, authorized and directed to pass and allow 
credit for, in the settlement of the disbursing a*counts of Edgar K. 
Miller, superintendent and special disbursing agent of the Indian school 
at Greenville, Calif., items in the sum of $429.20, representing certain 
payments made by the said Edgar K. Miller in excess of the amount 
appropriated by the act of Congress approved February 14, 1920 (41 
Stat. L. p. 418), for general repairs and improvements at the said 
school during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1921. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

ROAD FROM TUCSON TO AJO, ARIZ. 


The bill (S. 3122) for the completion of the road from 
Tucson to Ajo via Indian Oasis, Ariz., was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator from Arizona 
explain the bill? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, this bill authorizes an ap- 
propriation of $125,000 to construct a road across the Papago 
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Indian Reservation between Tucson and Ajo in Pima County, 
Ariz. Assume that the Senate Chamber is Pima County and 
that the location of the city of Tueson is approximately where 
the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Harretp) now sits; and 
assume that the city of Ajo is about where the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Core.aAnp] now sits: and then assume that 
practically all the space now intervening between these two 
Senators, except a corridor to the north, is Indian reservation, 
and we thus obtain a visualization of the situation. The Fed- 
eral Government included into an Indian reservation about 
2,000,000 acres of land lying between those two towns. They 
are 125 miles apart. If one wishes to go by auto from the 
city of Tueson to the important mining town of Ajo, he is 
obliged to cross the reservation or go into Old Mexico or to 
describe an immense are of many miles through the country 
to the north of both Tucson and Ajo. The State of Arizona 
built a road up to the reservation on both sides. The Depart- 
ment of the Interior thinks it right, fair, and equitable that 
the 
County as an Indian reservation, should build the road through 
the reservation. , 

I will read from the report of the Secretary of the Interior: 


6,73: 
t 








Tucson, with an estimated population of 2 3, is the county seat of 





Pima County, which has an estimated population of 41,299. Ajo is 
located about 125 miles slightly northwest of Tucson and has an 
estimated population of 8,050. It is the most important industrial 


community in Pima County, owing to the copper mines, 
40 per cent of the county taxes. 


and pays over 


Papago Indian Reservation Hes between Tuesen and Ajo and 
extends from the Mexican boundary to the northern edge of Pima 
County, except a small strip to the north which is the only way of 
crossing the county outside the reservation. This northern route, how- 
ever, is impracticable, owing to the extremely rough nature of the 
country and the great distance involved, The Indian popuiation of the 
reservation is approximately 4,731. The Indians do their trading at 
Tucson and Ajo, where they find a ready market for anything they 


have to sell, Under present conditions it is 
from interior points on the r 
the 
the basis of the report to Congress stated that fully 90 per cent of those 
he met on the road hauling driving cattle to 
market The Indians also wheat, which they have 
difficulty in transporting to market, owing to the poor condition of the 
road which in places is really little more than a trail, A large number 
of the Indians find work at both Tucson and Ajo, especially the latter 
place in the copper mines, 
the 
this is one of the 


iimost impossible to travel 
to Tucson or Ajo during 
investi 


servation either 


rainy season. The inspector who made the ration which was 


were Indians wood and 


raise considerable 


where they earn remnnerative wages. 

the generally it ts stated that 
most importaut and necessary roads in Pima County 
and that eventually it will form a link in the transcontinental bighway 
to California. 


From standpoint of community 


If this appropriation is made, ft is 
road directly through the This will obviate the necessity of a 
link and of great to the Govern 
ment and the Indians, as it will faciiitate the transportation of freight 
and supplies from Tucson, the railroad station, to the agency. 

The matter of constructing this road entirely from Government funds 


the intention to construct the 


agency, 
matter 


connecting be a convenience 


apportioned to the State of Arizona under the Federal highway act 
has been given consideration; but unfortunately it developed that the 
road is not a part of the State’s approved 7 per cent system and can 


not be added thereto under present cenditions; hence it is not eligible 


for Federal aid under the highway act. 

For the 
road from 
recommended 
be 


without 


forth above and owing 
the standpoint of both the 
that S. 3122 be enacted 
should for the maintenance 
State expense to the Federal 
the following language after the 

* Provided, That before any money is spent hereunder the 
threugh its department, shall in 
maintain said road without expense to the United States.” 

il. R. 8520 is identical with S. 3122. A similar report has been made 
on H. BR. 8520, which the Director of the Bureau.of the Budget advises 
is not in conflict with the President's financial program. 

Very truly yours, 


reasons set to the great need of this 

and the whites, it is 

into law. llowever, provision 

and upkeep of the road by the 

Government by the addition of 
in line 10: 


ii > 
Indians 
made 


word “Arizona ” 
State of 
highway wriiing to 


Arizona, agree 


Huserr Work. 


The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with an amendment in line 10, after the word “Ari- 
yona,” to insert “Provided, That before any money is spent 
hereunder the State of Arizona through its highway department 
shall agree in writing to maintain said road without expense 
to the United States,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $125,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to be 
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Federal Government, having set apart nearly all of Pima | 








Apri, 2 


expended, under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior 
improvement and construction of the uncompleted part of 
from Tucson to Ajo via Indian Oasis, within the Papago Indi 
vation, Ariz.: Provided, That before any money is spent herew 
State of Arizona through its highway department shall acree 
ing to maintain said road without expense to the United Stat 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, reaq 
the third time, and passed. . 
TRUCK EE-CARSON 


IRRIGATION DISTRICT, NEVADA 


The bill (S. 7) to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation 
district, State of Nevada, for certain expenditures for the op. 
eration and maintenance of drains for lands within the Paiyte 
Indian Reservation, Nev., was considered as in Commitice of 
the Whole and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropri- 
ated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
the sum of $611.55, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to reim- 
burse the Truckee-Carson irrigation district, State of Nevada, for 
necessary expenditures incurred and to be incurred by said district 


during the years 1924 and 1925 in operating and maintaining irriga- 
tion drains for lands under water-right application located within the 
limits of the Paiute Indian Reservation in said State. The money 
herein authorized to be appropriated shall be reimbursed to the Treas- 
ury of the United States under such rules and regulations promuleated 
by the Secretary of the Interior in aecordance with provisions of the 
law applicable to the Indian lands benefited, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

LANDS IN MORONGO INDIAN RESERVATION 


The bill (S, 2702) to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
indian Reservation was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there are hereby withdrawn from settle- 
ment, entry, or other disposition under the laws of the United States 
the following-described lands in the State of California, namely, tho 
north half of the southwest quarter of section 16, the southeast quarter 
of i%, and the north half of the southwest quarter of section 
29, in township 2 south, range 2 east of San Bernardino meridian, and 
said lands apart as a reservation for the use of the 
Indians of the Morongo Indian Reservation, the same to be added to 
and become a part of that reservation. 


section 


ure hereby sct 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MARTHA E. BRACE 

The bill (S. 3259) authorizing the enrollment of Martha F. 
Brace as a Kiowa Indian and directing issuance of patent in fee 
to certvin lands was announced as next in order. 

Mr. HARRELD. I ask that the bill may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


PARK AND PLAYGROUND SYSTEM OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
The bill (H. R. 8830) amending the act entitled “An act 


providing for a comprehensive development of the park and 
playground system of the National Capital,” approved June 6, 
1924, was considered as in Committee of the Whole, 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia with amendments, on page 2, line 15, after 
the word “ planning,” to strike out “one of whom shall be a 
bona fide resident of the District of Columbia” and insert in 
lieu thereof “two of whom shall be bona fide residents of the 
District of Columbia”; and, on page 4, line 6, after the word 
“commission,” to strike out the words “and it shall be the 
duty of each member of the commission to adhere in principle 
to the official plan of the commission” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “when requested,” so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That section 1 of the act approved June 6, 1924, 
entitled “An act providing for a comprehensive development of the 
park and playground system of the National Capital,” is hereby 
amended to read as follows: 

“Secrron 1. (a) That to develop a comprehensive, consistent, and 
coordinated plan for the National Capital and its environs in the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, to preserve the flow of water in 
Rock Creek, to prevent pollution of Rock Creek and the Potomae and 
Anacostia Rivers, to preserve forests and natural scenery in and about 
Washington, and to provide for the comprehensive, systematic, and 
continuous development of park, parkway, and playground systems of 
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National Capital and {ts environs there is hereby constituted a 
ion to be known as the Natlonal Capital Park and Planning 
ssion, composed of the Chief of Engineers of the Army, the 
Commissioner of the District of Columbia, the Director of 
ional Park Service, the Chief of the Forest Service, the Di- 
of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital, 
nhairmen of the Committees on the District of Columbia of the 
Senete and House of Representatives, and four eminent citizens well 
fied and experienced in city planning, two of whom shall be bona 
residents of the District of Columbia, to be appointed for the 


a eee ea 


of six years by the President of the United States: Provided, | 


That the first members appointed under this act shall continue in 
office for terms of three, four, five, and six years, respectively, from 

date of the passage of this act, the terms of each to be desig- 
nated by the President; but their successors shall be appointed for 
terms of six years, except that any person chosen to fill a vacancy 
shall be appointed only for the unexpired term of the member whom 
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seamen 


he shall succeed. All members of the said commission shall serve | 


without compensation therefor, but each shall be paid actual expenses 
of subsistence not in excess of $10 per day and of travel when at- 
tending meetings of said commission or engaged in investigations per- 
iaining to its activities. At the close of each Congress the Presiding 
Officer of the Senate and the Speaker of the Heuse of Representatives 
shall appoint, respectively, a Senator and a Representative elect to 
the succeeding Congress to serve as members of this commission until 
the chairmen of the committees of the succeeding Congress shall be 
chosen. The Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the 
Notional Capital shall be executive and disbursing officer of said 
commission, 

“(b) That the said commission is hereby charged with the duty of 
preparing, developing, and maintaining a comprehensive, consistent, and 
coordinated plan for the National Capital and its environs, which plan 


shall include recommendations to the proper executive authorities as | 


to trafic and transpertation; plats and subdivisions; highways, parks, 
and parkways; school and library sites; playgrounds; drainage, sewer- 
age, and water supply; housing, building, and zoning regulations; pub- 
lic and private buildings; bridges and water fronts; commerce and 
industry ; and other proper elements of city and regional planning. It 


missions of the Federal and District Governments. To this end plans 
and records, or copies thereof, shall be made available to the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission, when requested. The com- 
mission may, as to the environs of the District of Columbia, act in 
conjunction and cooperation with such representatives of the States of 
Maryland and Virginia as may be designated by such States for this 
purpose, The said commission is hereby authorized to employ the 
necessary personal services, including the personal services of a director 
of planning and other expert city planners, such as engineers, archl- 
tects, and landseape architects. Such technical experts may be em- 
ployed at rates not in excess of those paid for similar services else- 
where and as may be fixed by the said commission without regard to 
the provisions of the act of Congress entitled: ‘An act for the classifi- 
cation of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in the 
field services,” approved March 4, 1923, and amendments thereto, or any 
rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof. 

“(e) The commission established by section 2 of the act entitled 
‘An act to provide a permanent system of highways in that part of 
the District of Columbia lying outside of cities’ (27 Stat. L. pp. 532- 
533), known as the Highway Commission, is hereby abolished, and all 
the functions, powers, and duties conferred and imposed upon said 
llighway Commission by law are hereby transferred to and conferred 
and imposed upen the National Capital Park and Planning Commission 
hereby constituted, and all records of said Highway Commissien are 
hereby transferred to said National Capital Park aad Pianning Com- 
mission, 

“(d) All authority, powers, and duties conferred and imposed by law 
oa the National Capital Park Commission shall hereafter be held, ex- 
ercised, and performed by the National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission hereby constituted. All appropriations heretofore made for 
expenditure by the National Capital Park Commission are hereby made 
available for the use of the commission hereby constituted. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. : 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
te be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

AMENDMENT OF CODE OF LAW FOR DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The bill (S. 2730) to amend section 1155 of an act entitled 

“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia,” 


by considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
OLLOWS: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 1155 of “An act to establish a code 
of law for the District of Columbia,” approved March 3, 1901, be, 
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and the same is hereby, amended by striking out the following werds 


| contained in said section 1155: 


“ Provided, That no married woman shall have power to make any 


contract as surety or guarantor or as accommodation drawer, acceptor, 
maker, or indorser.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

VALIDATION OF PAYMENTS #£OR COMMUTATION OF QUARTERS, ETC. 

The bill (S. 2996) to validate payments for commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account 


of dependents, was cousidered as in Committee ef the Whole 
and was read, us follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United 
States is hereby authorized and directed to allow credit in the accounts 
of disbursing officers for payments to officers as commutation of 
quarters, heat, and light under the act approved April 16, 1918 (40 
Stat. p. 550), because of a dependent parent, and as rental and sub 
sistence allowance under the act of June 10, 1922 (42 Srat. p. 625), 
because of a dependent mother, made in good faith by disbursing offi- 
cers prior to July 1, 1923: Provided, That except in cases of fraud on 
the part of payee no amount shall be celHected from the payees upon 


| account of payments for which credit is authorized in this act, and 





any amounts heretofore collected on account of such payments shall be 
refunded to the payee: Provided further, That in determining whether 
such payments were obtained by fraud on the part of the payee neither 
possession of property which might be converted into cash for the 
purpose of an annuity, ner the receipt from other sources of income not 
in ¢xcess of the support received from such payee, nor the existence of 
a husband or of other children than such payee, nor any contbination 
of such conditions, shall be held to effect the status under sections 4, 
5, and 6 of the act of June 10, 1922, of a mother otherwise dependent : 
And provided further, That whenever it is alleged that such payments 
were obtained by fraud on the part of the payee and sult Is not in- 
stituted against the payee for the recovery of the amount alleged to be 
due the United States within two years from the date of the ap- 


| proval of this act, the payee shall be relieved of all charges standing 
is the purpose of this act to obtain the maximum amount of cooperation | 


and correlation of effort between the departments, bureaus, and com- | 


against him because of such payments. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from New 
York [Mr. WApswortH] whether the bill increases the appro- 
priation or is it merely to meet objections offered by Mr. 


| McCarl? 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It does not increase any appropriation. 
It is not intended to meet any objections offered by Mr. MeCarl. 
It validates certain payments made during a term of years, 
which were made in perfect good faith and which were finally, 
as the result of a completely different interpretation of the 
statute, declared to be invalid. It is quite impossible for the 
War Department to collect these funds. It would be a tre- 
mendous hardship on the individuals. The bill validates the 
payments made in the past, but makes no change in the man- 
ner of future payment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


PAY OF RETIRED OFFICERS OF ARMY, NAVY, ETC. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1786) to equalize the pay of retired officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detiec Survey, and Public Health Service, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the retired pay of the officers and 
warrant officers of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service, who were retired on or 
before June 30, 1922, shall not be less than that provided fer the 
officers and warrant officers of these services of equal rank and length 
of service retired subsequent to that date: Provided, That nothing in 
this act shall operate to reduce the pay of any officer or warrant officer 
new on the retired list. 


Sec. 2. That all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this act are 
hereby repealed. 


Mr. KING. I ask the Senator from New York for informa- 
tion whether the oflicers in the Coast and Geodetic Survey and 
the Const Guard and the Public Health Service have the same 
so-called grades and obtain the same retirement privileges as 
those in the military service. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They do under the general statute. 
That bas been the case for many years. 

Mr. KING. What officer in the Coast Guard or the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey would correspond, for instance, with a 
major general or a lieutenant general in the Army? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I think the Coast Guard has only one 
officer who ranks with a rear admiral of the Navy, and that 








( 
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is the commandant of the Coast Guard. I am quite certain he 
is the only officer in the Coast Guard who has flag rank. A 
reir admiral in the lower grade corresponds with a brigadier 
general in the Army, and a rear admiral, senior grade, corre- 
sponds with a major general in the Army. 

Mr. KING. This, of course, affects Marine Corps and naval 
officers ? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes. 

Mr. KING. Has the Committee on Naval Affairs given the 
bill consideration, does the Senator know? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The matter has not been presented to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. Such legislation has always 
been handled by the Military Affairs Committee, as the Army 
hus by far the larger personnel involved. The Senator from 
Utah will recollect, of course, that the commissioned personnel 
of the Army, the Navy, the Marine Corps, the Public Health 
Service, the Coast Guard, and the Coast and Geodetic Survey 
ure on a parity, grade for grade, in the matter of pay and 
allowances, 

Mr. KING. Has this bill been approved by the various de- 
partments involved? ‘ 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It has the approval of the War De- 
partment and the approval of the Navy Department, and an 
identically similar bill has been passed by the Senate upon a 
previous occasion. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
Senator from New 
bill are retroactive? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. They are not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. The language is rather confusing, because | 
the bill reads: 


I should like to make an inquiry of the 
York. I ask whether the provisions of the | 


That hereafter the retired pay of the officers and warrant officers of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Sur- 





vey, and Public Health Service who were retired on or before June 
30, 1922. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. That is true; but the word “here- | 


after” is applicable; that governs it; no back pay is allowed | 
under the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 1 desired to be sure about that. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SANTA BARBARA AND OTHER NATIONAL FORESTS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2646) to provide cooperation to safeguard 
endangered agricultural and municipal interests and to protect 
the forest cover on the Santa Barbara, Angeles, San Ber- 
nardino, and Cleveland National Forests from destruction by 
fire, and for other purposes, which was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of protecting the forest and 
brush covered areas on the Santa Barbara, Angeles, San Bernardino, 
and Cleveland National Forests against destruction by fire and securing 
the regularity of water flow essential to the maintenance of municipali- 
ties and agricultural interests, the Secretary of Agriculture is author- 
ized to cooperate with the State of California, counties, municipalities, 
water-users’ associations, and/or other private or corporate interests In 
the construction, improvement, and maintenance of fire breaks, trails, 
telephone lines, lookout stations, and other works, improvements, and 
structures necessary to detect fires, aid in their control and suppres- 
sion, or reduce their number or menace, 

Sec. 2. To carry out the purposes of this act there is authorized to 
be appropriated out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propriated : 

Vor the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, the sum of $200,000; for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1928, the sum of $200,000; for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, the sum of $200,000; for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1930, the sum of $200,000; and for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1931, the sum of $200,000, to be available until expended : 
Provided, however, That before any money shall be expended on any 
under this act, except for preliminary investigation, the co- 
operators shall have entered into an agreement to bear not less than 
half the cost of said project, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I will ask the Senator from 
Oregon, who has given a great deal of attention to our forest 
legislation, to: explain why this special legislation is desired 
with reference to the forests referred to, when we have a gen- 
eral appropriation, and a very liberal one, as I recall, in the 
Interior Department appropriation bill dealing with the extin- 
guishment of fires, fire protection, and forest protection, and so 
forth, upon the public domain? 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, a few years ago, as the Sena- 
tor will recall, the Government adopted a very extensive and 
therough policy of reforestation and of protection of forests 
from fires. The ‘Agricultural appropriation bill for the year 


project 
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| because of the danger there is in the particular forests {hat 
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1927 carries an appropriation of $660,000 for cooperation jy. 
tween the States and the Federal Government and , 
parties in the suppression and detection of forest fires 
say to my distinguished colleague from Utah, howevy:) 
I am not conversant with the provisions of this pa: 
bill. It is one that was introduced by the Senator fro, 
fornia [Mr. JoHNson] and reported by the Senator fron) Kep. 
tucky [Mr. Sackert]. I could not answer the particular jp. 
quiry which has been propounded. 

Mr. JOHNSON entered the Chamber. 

Mr. McNARY. The Senator from California is now here 
and no doubt will be able to answer the inquiry of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I shall be very glad to do so. 

Mr. KING. If the Senator from California will yield for 
just a moment, the inquiry was called forth by reason of {ie 
fact that I knew that Congress had adopted what some devo). 
nate a comprehensive method of dealing with forest reseyyes 
fire protection, reforestation, and so forth, and I was won: r. 
ing, in view of that fact, why there should be special lewisia- 
tion dealing with these particular lands and if it was to be the 
policy to have special bills proposed on behalf of varions 
States or various districts, in view of the broad 
which heretofore has been enacted. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, this particular measure was 
introduced, and it has received the approval of the various 
departments interested, because of the emergency existing and 


' 
inti 


ie 


Cali- 


legislation 


are designated in the bill. Fires have occurred in the past 
years in those forests exceeding in damage many fold the 
appropriation that is asked by the measure. 
Every department of the Government that deals with the 
subject believes the necessity exists for a unified system of 
fire protection in those forests, and every department of Goy- 
ernment, in frankness, I should say, with the exception possibly 
of the Bureau of the Budget, insists that a bill of this char- 
acter is essential for the protection of hundreds of millions of 
dollars of property which is dependent upon the prevention of 
fires in those forests. 
The bill has received the unanimous approval, I think, of 
the Agricultural Committee of the Senate; and it has received 
the approval of the Agricultural Committee of the House of 
Representatives. In one year greater damage has been dove by 
fire in the forests that are located in these hills than the 
amount which is asked for the entire period of the appropria- 
tions sought by the bill. 
I recognize, I want to say with perfect frankness, the diff- 
culty we encounter because of the Director of the Budget, but 
in this instance every department of Government dealing with 
‘the subject, every municipality affected, every bit of territory 
contiguous to the particular forest, every interested party of 
every kind and character demands the relief that is sought by 
this measure. The only objection comes from the Director of 
the Budget. 
Mr. KING. 
yield to me? 
Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 
Mr. KING. ‘What proportion of the area involved belongs 
to the United States? I am not familiar with the bill and I 
am asking the question for information. 
Mr. JOHNSON. We are dealing substantially with the 
whole area that belongs to the United States, out of which, 
too, the United States is deriving a profit that is constantly 
increasing. 
Mr. KING. I hope the Senator will not reach the conclusion 
that I am opposing the bill 
Mr. JOHNSON. No. 
Mr. KING. Because I am familiar with some of the terri- 
tory, and I know that extensive fires have wrought great in- 
jury. But the point I am making is that we passed an appro- 
priation a short time ago which I supposed dealt wit! the 
entire subject, and I was wondering if it was to be the yolicy 
now to take these matters up in a segregated form or i! the 
comprehensive way contemplated by the general act. 
Mr. JOHNSON. I am unable to answer as to what may be 
ultimately the general policy, but the policy in this instance 
has a threefold object; first, the protection of a territory in 
which hundreds of millions of dollars’ worth of property is 
located; second, the protection of United States property, 4 
large part of which is leased to-day and which brings in a 
substantiul revenue to the Government; and, third, the protec 
tion of the watersheds, which is extraordinarily important to 
the territory adjacent to these particular mountains and bills. 
I ask, Mr. President, that the bill may be put upon its passase. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill is before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 


Mr. President, will the Senator from California 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, | 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third | 
. and passed, 

PROTECTION OF WATERSHEDS OF NAVIGABLE STREAMS 
rhe bill (S. 718) authorizing an appropriation to be expended 
ier the provisions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, | 
ntitled “An act to enable any State to cooperate with any | 
r State or States, or with the United States, for the protec- 
of the watersheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a | 
yaission for the acquisition of lands for the purpose of | 
| 
' 
! 


»eerving the navigability of navigable rivers,’ as amended, 
. announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
‘yom Oregon how much this bill increases the appropriation 
yer existing law. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, this bill was introduced for | 
purpose of carrying out the policy declared in the act of | 
}u4, referred to as the Clark-McNary reforestation bill, Un- | 
ier the provisions of existing law a great acreage has been | 
acquired by the Government in the watersheds of ee | 
rivers. About $12,000,000 have been expended by the Govern- 
ment in this commendable work. It has acquired practically 
2.000.000 acres at an average cost of $4.98 an acre. It was 
thought by those who have given study to the question of re- | 
forestation and particularly to the protection of navigable | 
streams by acquiring large areas in the watersheds that this | 
policy of the Government could be extended and amplified; | 
and hence a 10-year program has been worked out by the Forest 
Service involving the expenditure of $40,000,000, $3,000,000 of | 
which are to be expended in each of the first five years and | 
$5,000,000 in each of the succeeding five years. Under that ex- 
penditure there would be acquired vast areas of forests and | 
of cut-over and denuded lands in the watersheds of the streams | 
of the South, the Great Lakes States, and the New England 
States. The expenditure of the $40,000,000 would resuit in the 
acquirement probably of from twelve to fifteen million acres of 


It is true that the Government has adopted this policy and 


until the watersheds are all protected in the three sections of 
the country to which I have referred. 

I will say to my friend from Utah that it does not apply to 
the western section of the country at all. Most of the Gov- 
ernment’s forest lands are in the West, in the Intermountain 
States and the Pacific States. The bill only applies to the 
eut-over lands, the forested areas in the watersheds of naviga- 
bie streams in New England, the pine forests of the South, and 
the eut-over and denuded lands around the Great Lakes and 
the Great Lakes States. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an in- 
quiry? 

Mr. McNARY. Certainly. 

Mr. KING. I take it from what the Senator says that all 
of the lands involved are lands owned by private individuals 
and possibly, in some instances, by the States; so that this 
means that the Federal Government becomes the proprietor ; 
that it buys land in the States for the purpose, as the Senator 
says, of protecting the watersheds. May I inquire why the 
States themselves are not interested in these matters? Why 
should the Federal Government embark upon this policy? 

Mr. McNARY. A great many of these streams—indeed, 
most of them—are interstate. There are very few streams 
whose watersheds are sufficiently large to induce the purchase 
of acreage by the Government that do not run through two or 
more States. Consequently, it has been the policy of the Gov- 
ernment to protect the navigability of such streams by acquir- 
ing acreage. It is not a new policy, I will state to the Senator 
from Utah, but is only enlarging the policy which the Govern- 
ment entered upon in 1911. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yleld? 
Mr. McNARY. I am glad to yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to remind the Senator from 
Utah that in the section of the country from which I come the 
States are small, and, for instance in Connecticut, there are 
navigable streams which are used for ocean navigation, the 
headwaters of. which and the forests from which those streams 
are supplied it is impossible for us to control. At the same 
time the States which have control of the forests find that the 
portions of the streams within their borders are not navigable 
and can not be used for ocean navigation. So it would seem 
to be perfeetly appropriate for the Federal Government to pro- 
tect the navigable streams in this way. 


has spent a large amount of money over a number of years, | te f eatin ot we 
and it is the purpose and hope to speed up this great work | waters of navigable streams, and, as a matter of fact, there 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield T doubt 
very much the power of the Federal Government, under the 
grant found in the Constitution of power to regulate com- 
merce, to acquire millions of acres of land on the headwaters of 
streams in the various States. If the Government owns lands 
of its own, then a different question arises; but the power to 
regulate commerce, under my construction of the Constitution, 
does not warrant the policy that the Senator is now advocating, 

Mr. MeNARY. Mr. President, thoughtful Senators and 
Congressmen have given that proposition very careful study. 
1 know that my good friend from North Carolina | Mr. Over- 
MAN], Who is desirous of being recognized, is one of those who 
doubt the power. Personally, I have no doubt of the constitu- 


| tionality of the provision. 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I want to say that if this 
bill is for the purpose of protecting the headwaters of navi- 
gable streams I am heartily for it. Twenty years ago IL intro- 
duced such a bill. I thought then that we could buy land for 
park purposes. The bill went to the House of Representatives, 


| and there was a wnanimous report, which I believe is in accord- 


ance with the law under the Constitution, that Congress had no 
right to buy land other than for the purpose of protecting the 
headwaters of navigable streams. 

My bill provided, like this bill, for buying other lands. It 


|; was decided unanimously by the committee that that would 


be unconstitutional. The bill known as the Weeks Act was 
finally adopted as a compromise, providing that we could 
buy land to protect the headwaters of navigable streams. 

The Senator's bill, as I understand, is construed by the de- 
partment as meaning that we have the right to buy land any- 
where—— 

Mr. McNARY. Not at all. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Which I think is unconstitutional, and 
wrong in principle. 

Let me tell you what happened yesterday or day before. I 
am a member of the National Forest Reservation Commission ; 


| 

atleg” and over my protest, under the Clark-McNary Act they have 
« ile | 
| 


bought or provided for buying hundreds of thousands of acres 
of land whose secondary purpose is the protection of the head- 


are no headwaters of such streams anywhere in those lands. 
The real purpose is to buy cut-over lands, and in the resolution 
it Was stated to be for the purpose of reforestation. The Sena- 
tor from Oregon had no such idea, but that is what has been 
done, and that is what they are doing; and that is what Con- 
gress ought to stop, or they will go ahead and have a great 
domain in the Middle States, the Southern States, and the New 
England States the first thing we know. 

There is no telling where this thing is going under the Forest 
Service. They go out and buy lands here and there and every- 
where, not for the purpose of flood control or protecting the 
headwaters of navigable streams, but for the purpose of re- 
forestation. 

The Senator from Oregon has no such idea as that. He and 
I have talked about the matter. I say that under the Consti- 
tution we have no power to do it. In the Gettysburg case the 
Supreme Court of the United States decided that we could buy 
that land for the purpose of burying soldiers under the war 
power, but further than that we could not go. That is the 
decision upon which the House rested their report. Therefore, 
Mr. President, the Senator and I are agreed on this subject, 
but I think his bill needs an amendment to stop this purchasing 
of land generally, anywhere and everywhere in the United 
States, without regard to protecting the headwaters of navigable 
streams. 

Would the Senator be willing te let the bill go over and let 
me prepare an amendment and see if we can not provide only 
for protecting the headwaters of navigable streams? 

Mr. McNARY. It is always my desire to be obliging. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am always with the patriotic Senator. 
He and I hardly ever disagree. We have talked over this mat- 
ter. I know why he introduced this bill. It is for a good pur- 
pose, and~I honor him for it; but they are going further 
and further and further in this matter, until there is going to 
be a scandal some of these days. 

Mr. McNARY. We want to avoid that, of course. The Sen- 
ator and I agree upon the legal phases of this question. The 
only difference is that the Senator is not familiar with the bill. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I know how it has been construed. I am 
on the commission, and I know how it has been construed. 

Mr. McNARY. No one doubts the proposition that the Gov- 
ernment could not go out and acquire land generally for re- 
forestation or for raising cotton. Everyone must agree that the 
Government has authority under the Federal Constitution to 


alk deiig? 
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acquire land to protect navigable streams, 
land on the watersheds of these streams. 

Mr. OVERMAN. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. McNARY. We agree upon that proposition. All that 
this bill is to provide more money to acquire large areas 
of forested and cut-over lands—that is the only difference be- 
tween this bill and the Weeks Act—on the watersheds of navi- 
gable streams 

Mr. OVERMAN. Does the Senator so construe the McNary 
bill’ Does he construe it in that way? 

Mr. McNARY. Lam speaking from the standpoint of having 
seme familiarity with the bill which in part bears my name. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I say, does the Senator construe that bill 
in that way’ 

Mr. McNARY. I certainly do, if I can understand plain 
language; and I have never heard anyone but my most lovable 
and distinguished friend from North Carolina give it any other 
construction. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Why, Mr. President, I have been with three 
or four lawyers, three or four Cabinet officers, and others who 
construe it to mean otherwise: and they put in the resolutfon— 


ck Cs 


I made them put it in the resolution—that this land was pur- 
chased not for the purpose of controlling the headwaters of 
streams, but for the purpose of reforestation. 

Mr. MoNARY. I do not want to violate the five-minute rule. 
I want to oblige my very distinguished friend; and if it is 
his desire to suggest an amendment, I should be very glad 
indeed to facilitate that course. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to confer with my friend— 


and he is my friend, and I love him—— 
Mr. McNARY. I thank the Senator. 
Mr. OVERMAN. But I think that what he provided or what 
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and to acquire that | The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to 


he thought he provided in the McNary bill has been misunder- | 
stood not only by him but by others. I taiked to Secretary 
Weeks, and we both asked that this matter be referred to the 
Attorney General to see what we couid do under this law. 


Instead of 
the law.” 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


iving an opinion, he said: “Go ahead and follow 


The bill will be passed over. 


Mr. McNARY. With the reservation that the Senator will 
confer with me in regard to the suggested amendment before 
the next calendar day. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I shall be very glad to confer about it 


with the Senator. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over, 

private agreements among Senators notwithstanding, 
CITY ALLPF. 

The bill CH. R. 5961) granting certain public lands to the 
city of Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other pur- 
poses, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

fhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


OF STOCKTON, ¢ 


JOHN O'BRIEN 
The bill (S. 587) for the relief of John O'Brien was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 
Re 
and 


laws 
conferring discharged 
soldiers, their O'Brien, late of 
Company D, Ninety-seventh New York Infantry, shall be held and con- 
sidered to have been honorably discharged from the military service of 
the United States 
Mareh, 18605: 
emolument shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 

The bill was reported to 
ordered to be engrossed for 
time, and passed. 


That 
rights 
widows, 


ete., in the administration of the pension 
and 


and dependent 


it enacted 


laws privileges upon honorably 


relatives, John 


as a member of said organization on the 17th day 


of Provided, That no back pay, pension, bounty, or other 


amendment, 
read the third 


without 
reading, 


the Senate 
a third 


GEORGE PATTERSON, DECEASED 
The bill CS. 1895) to correct the military record of George 
Patterson, deceased, was considered as in Committee of the 


Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 7, after the word 
“War,” to insert “ Provided, That no pension, pay, bounty, or 
allowance shall accrue prior to the passage of this act,” so as 
to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
George Patterson shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of the United States 
as a private of Company H, Eleventh Regiment New York Volunteer 
Cavalry, Civil War: Provided, That no pension, pay, bounty, or allow- 
ance shall accrue prior to the passage of this act. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, who reported that bill? 
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It was reported by the Song. 
r from Arizona [Mr. CAMERON]. It was introduced jy + 
Senator from Idaho [Mr. Borau}. 

Mr. BLEASE. I should like to ask the senior Senator from 
New York [Mr. WapswortH], the chairman of the Mi) tary 
Affairs Committee, about this bill. 5 

Mr. WADSWORTH. What is the Senator's question’ 

Mr. BLEASE. Is that one of the general bills that w: hay 


he 


been turning down? ” 
Mr. WADSWORTH. We could not have turned it dow 
see that it is reported from the Military Affairs Committe: ; 
which the Senator and I are members. 
Mr. BLEASE. I know it; -but that is the only one | have 
seen come through. 
Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think this one ought to « me 


through, so I hope the Senator will permit it to be passed 
Mr. BLEASE. Is it the Senator's bill? 


Mr. BORAH. It is. 
Mr. BLEASE. Go ahead. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no further 


amendment to be proposed, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


SAC AND FOX TRIBE OF INDIANS, OKLA, 


The bill (S. 85838) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to puy legal expenses incurred by the Sac and Fox Tribe of 
Indians of Oklahoma was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the funds in the Treas- 
ury to Sac and Fox Tribe of Indians of Oklahoma. to 
Embry, Johnson & Tolbert, of Oklahoma City, Okla., and to Charles 
J. Kappler, of Washington, Db. C., for expenses and legal services ren- 
dered tribe in the matter of the cancellation of the Patrick oil 
and tribal school lands, the sum of $351.15, im 


helonging the 


said 


gas lease 


on 
having been set apart by the tribe for such payment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


said s 


NURSE CORPS OF ARMY AND NAVY 


The bill (S. 3087) to provide retirement for the Nurse Corps 
of the Army and Navy was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That when a member of the Army Nurse Corps 
or the Navy Nurse Corps shall have served 30 years or shall have 
reached the age of 50 years, having served 20 years, she may, in the 
discretion of the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy, 


respectively, be retired from active service and placed on a list, hereby 


created in each of the aforementioned services and designated the 
“ Nurse Corps retired list,” in the grade to which she belonged at the 
time of her retirement. 

Sec. 2. That the annual pay of a retired member of the Army 
Nurse Corps or the Navy Nurse Corps shall be 3 per cent of the 


annual active base pay which she is receiving at the time of retire- 


ment multiplied by the number of complete years of service rendered 


prior to retirement, but not exceeding 75 per cent of such annual 
active base pay; and, in addition, supplemental annual retired pay for 
each complete year of active service rendered prior to retirement in cach 
of the grades hereafter named, as follows: Chief nurse, $18: assist- 
ant superintendent, $45; director, $45; assistant director, $45; s per- 


intendent, $75: Provided, That in computing the period of service 
in any grade for such supplemental retired pay any period less than 
a year served in any higher grade may be included. 


Sec. 3. That for the purpose of computing eligibility for retir: ment 
and retired pay there shall be credited active service in the Army 


Nurse Corps and in the Navy Nurse Corps, active service as contract 
nurse prior to February 2, 1901, and service as a reserve nurse oD 
active duty since February 2, 1901. 

Sec. 4. That retired nurses shall be authorized to bear the title and 
may, under such regulations as may be prescribed by the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, wear the uniform of the grade held 
at the time of retirement, and, in time of war or national emerecncy, 
may be employed on active duty, in the discretion of the Secretary of 
War or the Secretary of the Navy, and when so employed slia!! re- 
ceive the full active pay and allowances of their respective grade- 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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CONVEYANCE AND ACQUISITION OF LANDS BY THE DISTRICT 


The bill (S, 2982) to provide for the conveyance of certain 
land owned by the District of Columbia near the corner of Thir- 
teenth and Upshur Streets NW., and the acquisition of certain 
land by the District of Columbia in exchange for said part to 
be conveyed, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bin be, and they are hereby, authorized to convey to the owner or own 
ers of parcel 84/93, and lot 31, square 2822, or to such party or parties 
as said owner or owners shall designate in writing, a part of the parcel 
numbered for purposes of assessment and taxation as parcel 84/154, 
owned by the District of Columbia, said part of said parcel to be con- 
veyed by said commissioners being described as follows: Beginning for 
the same in the sonth line of Upshur Street, 90 feet wide, at a point 
distant 56.20 feet west of the west line of Thirteenth Street, 110 feet 
wide, and running thence along the southerly boundary of said parcel 
84/134, south 73 degrees 38 minutes and 40 seconds, west 181.50 
feet; thence leaving said southerly boundary and running north 
51.11 feet to the south line of Upshur Street, 90 feet wide; thence 
with said south Une of Upshur Street, enst 174.15 feet to the point of 
beginning, containing 4,450 square feet, as shown on map on file in the 
office of the surveyor, District of Columbia, and numbered as map 
1097: Provided, That the owner or owners of said parcel 84/93 and 
lot 31, square 2822, shall furnish the District of Columbia with a good 
and sufficient title, in fee simple, free of all encumbrances, to all of the 
parcel numbered for purposes of assessment and taxation as parcel 
84/93, and part of lot 31, square 2822, described as follows: Beginning 
for the same at the most westerly corner of said lot 31, distant 424.91 
feet west of the west line of Thirteenth Street, 110 feet wide, and run 
ning thence with the northerly boundary of said lot 31 the following 
courses and distances: North 62 degrees and 15 minutes, east 147.12 
feet; nerth 73 degrees 38 minutes and 40 seconds, east 67.07 feet; 
thence south 87.59 feet to the north line of a public alley 20 feet wide; 
thence west along the north line of said public alley 194.56 feet to the 
point of beginning; the total area of the two parts or parcels of land to 
be conveyed to the District of Columbia being 9,715 square feet, as 
shown on map on file in the office of the surveyor, District fo Columbia, 
and numbered as map 107, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SALARIES OF UNITED STATES JUDGES 

The bill (S. 2858) to fix the salaries of certain judges of the 
United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, that bill will lead to some dis- 
cussion, and there will be numerous amendments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE 


The bill (S. 2763) to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, 


as amended, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the fifth and sixth sentences of section 103 
of the Judicial Code, as amended, are amended to read as follows: 

“Terms of the district court shall be held at Scranton on the second 
Monday in March and the third Monday in October; at Harrisburg on 
the first Mondays in May and December; at Lewisburg on the third 
Monday in January; and at Willlamsport on the first Monday in June. 
The clerk of the court for the middle district shall maintain an office, 
in charge of himself or a deputy, at Lewisburg; the civil suits insti- 
tuted at that place shall be tried there, if either party resides nearest 
that place of holding court, unless by corsent of parties they are re- 
moved to another place for trial.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 


dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time. 
and passed. 


FEES OF JURORS AND WITNESSES IN UNITED STATES COURTS 


The bill (H. R. 120) fixing the fees of jurors and witnesses 
in the United States courts, including the District Court of 
Hawaii, the District Court of Porto Rico, and the Supreme 
per of the District of Columbia, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from lowa [Mr. Cummins] if the bill which is now before the 
Judiciary Committee, dealing with witnesses and jurors, will 
hot cover the provisions of the bill now before the Senate? 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, this is exactly the same bill. 
This is a House bill. It has passed the House, and it is pre- 
cisely like the bill introduced in the Senate; and this bill has 
been reported favorably by the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I find no report filed in con- 
nection with this bill. The Senate bill to be reported by the 
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Judiciary Committee was to be accompanied with seme statisti- 
cal information which I desire to refer to when the matter is 
under consideration. I am forced to ask, therefore, that this 
bill be passed over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bil! will be passed over. 

AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE 

The bill (H. R. 290) to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary, and the 
amendment to said act approved July 17, 1916 (30 Stat. L. ch. 
248), was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

AKLINGTON COUNTY SANITARY DISTRICT 


The bill (H. R. 4505) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
permit the delivery of water from the Washington Aqueduct 
pumping station to the Arlington County sanitary district, was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Virginia, in view of the attitude, as I am told, of the Dis- 
trict Commissioners, whether he would object to an amendment 
on page 2, line 7, reading as follows: Strike out “ Secretary of 
War” and insert “ Commissioners of the District of Columbia ”? 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, | am opposed to that for 
this reason: There is no objection to this bill by anybody 
except Colonel Bell, who thought it would be better, possibly, 
for “the Commissioners of the District of Columbia” to be 
inserted. 

When the new aqueduct is completed, Washington will have 
a water supply of 180,000,000 gallons daily. The city of Wash- 
ington can use only 70,000,000 gallons daily. After furnish- 
ing water to Maryland—and I will say in this connection that 
Maryland now has the privilege of obtaining this water in the 
outlying territory—it would mean a surplus of 100,000,000 gal- 
lons daily for which Washington has no use. If this bill 
should become operative at that time, it would result in taking 
only 1 per cent of the additional supply of water. 

The Seeretary of War has had charge of the water supply 
of the District ever since the aqueduct was constructed. He 
has had charge of it, I think, since 1888 The War Depart- 
ment has charge of a large part of the land in Arlington 
County, and I do not see why the Secretary of War should 
be under Colonel Bell, one of the District Commissioners, who 
is under the Secretary of War. Somebody ought to be put in 
charge of it who can determine what is a fair settlement of 


this water rate, both for the District of Columbia and for 
Arlington County. They are compelled to have this water 


supply there, or else they will soon have typhoid fever and all 
kinds of trouble there that will affect Washington also. I am 
not willing to permit the Secretary of War to be set aside by 
a District commissioner who is anxious to have that authority. 
He has simply said he thought he ought to have the authority. 
Why should the law be changed to suit him? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. § Yes. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the District Commissioners and 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, of which I am 
a member, have now before them the question of increasing 
the water rates for the inhabitants of the District of Columbia. 
In my opinion the present rates are very high, or at least suffi- 
ciently high, and if there is any possible way of avoiding any in- 
crease it should be done. The people of the District of Columbia 
have to pay the rates which are fixed by the commissioners. They 
are fixed with reference to the cost of operating the system. 
There is no revenue derived, so far as I have learned, up to date; 
indeed, I am not sure that sufficient is derived from the water 
rates to meet all expenses. While I concede that there ought 
not to be any objection to furnishing water so long as there is 
a sufficient amount above that which is required for the Dis- 
trict, it does seem to me that all those who take water from 
the system ought to be under the same jurisdiction; and if the 
Commissioners of the District fix the rates and have control 
of the water supply furnished to the District of Columbia, I 
am not quite able to comprehend why there should be a dual 
authority, and those who do not happen to live within the 
District should pay a rate fixed by some other authority, while 
those within the District pay the rates fixed by the members 
of the board of commissioners. There may be reasons, but I 
am asking what they are. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me, under this 
bill the District does not spend a cent of money. All the 
mains are connected. All the expenses intimately connected 
with this water system are borne by Arlington County. and it 
must be remembered that the consent of this county and other 
counties of Virginia, which have certain rights, must be gotten 
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in connection 


vith the privilege secured by the District of 


Columbia to get water from the Potomac River. If a dispute 
fivises as to what is a fair rate for Arlington County, there 
ought to be some power somewhere to say what is just and 
proper, and these people should not be allowed to go to this 
Vast expenditure of money, if the Commissioners of the Dis- 
iriet of Columbia are virtually to determine what the people 
outside shall pay. The same situation exists as to Maryland. 

In addition to what I have said, the Secretary of War has 
had charge of the Aqueduct Bridge, and everything in con- 
nection with these waterworks, ever since they were started 
in 1888, 

Mr. GLASS. {r. President, I do not understand that the 
District Commissioners are objecting to contro! by the Secre- 
tary of War in this particular matter. On the contrary, this 
very commissioner, Colonel Bell, when he appenred before the 


Appropriations Committee distinctly and repeatediy disclaimed 


any objection whatsoever to plaeing this authority in his supe- 
rior officer, the Seeretary of War. We asked that very ques- 
tion, and he, not once but three times, disclaimed any objection 
Whatseever to the arrangement. That is the statement He 
niade in the hearings before the Appropriations Committee. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think the Senator from Utah got the 
idea from something that was in the papers that Colonel Bell 


took that position. 
oue-third in valae, 
and the Secretary 


One-cighth of the land in Arlington Couuty, 
belongs to the United States 
y of War has charge it, and 
pariments under the Secretary of are interested, Some- 
body ought to be able to determine what is right and fair 
between Virginia and the District of Columbia, and I do not 
see a better place for the authority than where it now rests, 


Covernment, 


ot various de- 


War 


Mr. GLASS. When the question of the jurisdiction arose 
Commissioner Bell was on the stand and was asked if he 
objected to the jurisdiction. Lis reply was, “It makes very 
little difference.” Again, when the matter was further dis- 
cussed—and this is an actual quotation from his testimony— 
he said: 

It is a small matter. It is more or less technical It will work out 
fome way, no difference which method ts followed 

Again, he said: 

I do not have any particular objection— 

Speaking of this jurisdiction 

It will work out in seme way. It will be carried out by Major 
O'Connor's office and mine. There will not be any trouble at all. 

That was his testimony before the Committee on Appro- 


priations. 

Mr. KING. Reference has been made to statements of Com- 
mnissioner Bell. My recollection fs that the Washington Post 
contained this statement—and this was in part the basis of the 
information which I had, plus statements which came from 
the District Building: 


Aithough the Senate and the House have passed the bill providing 


for the extension of the District water supply into the sanitary distriet 
of Arlington County, Engineer Commissioner Bell to-day voiced his 
objection to a provision in the measure which places the distribution 
in Virginia under the jurisdiction of the Secretary of War. 

“Such an arrangement is manifestly unfair to the people of the 
District,” he said. 

The Secretary of War has not controlled the distribution of water 


fn the District nor does he fix the water rates, Commissioner Bell ex- 
plained, so therefore he sees no justification in the bill to give him 


authority for jurisdiction in Virginia. 


Mr. GLASS. I have given explicitly the exact quotation 
from Colonel Bell's testimony before the committee. If he 


changed his mind afterwards, he ought to have so notified the 
committee. He was not frank with the committee if he made 
the statement quoted in the newspaper. 

Mr. KING. May I say to the Senator that I have a letter, 
just brought to me a moment ago, which I had not seen before, 
from Colonel Bell, addressed to the chairman of the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. I am presenting this matter in 
the absence of the chairman, who is away on account of illness 
in his family. This is under date of March 15: 


My Derar Srexaror Capper: Inclosed is the statement of expendi- 
tures for the water supply and distribution systems which you 
requested. 

It is doubtless true that we shall be able to supply water for the 


Virginia suburbs with little additional expense; and the same is true 
for the supply of additional extensions within the District, but that is 
no reason for not charging property owners their equitable share for 
the supply. 
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Mr. GLASS. Nobody has ever suggested that the property 
owners should not be charged. ; 
Mr. SWANSON. The Federal Government spent $11,090,909 
for these waterworks, and the District of Columbia about 


$8,000,000. The Seeretary of War has had charge of this 
water-supply system since 1888. United States engineers coy. 
structed it, and the Government controls it. Virginia wil 
have to connect with it, under the instructions of the Nugineer 
Corps of the War Department. Consequently it seems but 


right that we continue the practice that has been in vogue si: 
1888. 

Mr. SACKETT. They supply water to Maryland for 
distance, also, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was in attendance on the 
meetings of the District Committee and heard what the engi- 
peer commissioner said. The fact is that the Seeretary of 
War has charge of the reservoir and the filtration plant. The 
engineer commissioner and the other commissioners of the 
District have nothing to do with the water until after it gets 
into the pipes in the District. 

In this arrangement which is made, the water pipes in the 
District are not used at all. A direct connection is made from 
Virginia to the filtration plant, which is under the Secretary of 
War, and the reservoir is under the Secretary of War, These 
pipes are put in by the people of Virginia and at an expense to 
them of about $500,000, as I recall it. They have to pay for 
them, have to pay their expense ef carrying their bonds, and 
their fear is—and that was expressed very frankly in the com- 
mulitee—that if this is put under the. District Commissioners, 
the rate charged for water out in Virginia will be the same 
as the rate charged here. Then, in addition to that water rate, 
they would have to take care of the instaliation of their water 
system. 

So it was very clear from my standpoint that the very pur- 
pose of this measure would be defeated if this were placed 
under the District Commissioners, because the purpose of this 
arrangemcnt is to get rid of shallow wells, half of which are 
contaminated. If there were to be a typhoid epidemie in that 
community, as most of the people are employed in the District, 
working in the District, we would soon have the typhoid here. 

I think without question the bill should be passed exactly as 
it has been presented and that the rates should be fixed by the 
Secretary of War, because in all probability there would be 
more reasonable rates, and it would permit every person over 
there to make use of the water system, which would not be the 
case if the rates were excessive. 

Mr. KING. I have no interest in the matter except in pre- 
ser‘ing the facts, IE still thimk it is unwise, notwithstanding 
what has been said, to have a divided authority. I see no 
reason why the people of Virginia and Maryland should pay 
less for the water which they obtain through the system, which 
ultimately will be paid for by the District in connection with 
the Government, than the residents of the District themselves 
pay. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
tion of the bill. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to eonsider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


KATE CANNIFF 


The bill (S. 868) for the relief of Kate Canniff was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as fol- 
lows: 


a 


SOine 


Is there objection to the considera- 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Seeretary of the Treasury be, and he {fs 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Kate Canniff the sum of 
$1,345, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
in full compensation for the death of her husband, James Canniff, who 
received injuries April 15, 1901, while in the service of the United 
States on the lighthouse tender Haze, and as a result of which he died 
on October 20, 1909. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CAPT, MURRAY A. COBB 


The bill (S. 1908) for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, to Murray 
A. Cobb, captain in the United States Army, the sum of $4,331.20, to 
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reimburse him for medical and hospital treatment for tuberculosis of 
the thoracic vertebrae (Pott's disease) with pulmonary complications, 
said officer having been gassed in October, 1918, while serving in the 
American Expeditionary Forces in France, said treatment covering the 
period from May, 1919, to Mareh 25, 1922, and having been rendered 
at Leysin, Switzerland, where Captain Cobb was taken with the ap- 
proval of the medical officers of the United States Army. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

ALASKA STEAMSHIP CO. 


The bill (S. 3174) for the relief of the Alaska Steamship Co. 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any moneys in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, to the Alaska Steamship Co., a corporation or- 
ganized and existing under the laws of the State of Nevada, the sum 
of $5,074.27, in payment of the balance due said company for services 
rendered at the request of the United States deputy collector of customs 
at Unalaska, Alaska, and in pursuance of an agreement with him for 
the transportation and care of 193 survivors of the wreck of the 
American ship Columbia near Scotch Cap Lighthouse, Alaska, in May, 
1909. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

DISCRIMINATION AGAINST FARMERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 

The bill (S. 2965) to prevent discrimination against farmers’ 
cooperative associations by boards of trade and similar organi- 
gations, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order, 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvanian. That seems to be a bill of 
pretty sweeping scope, and I think we ought to have some ex- 
planation of it. It ought not to be passed without an under- 
standing of it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the absence of the Senator from Kan- 
sas, I think it might be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

VAN DORN IRON WORKS CO. 

The bill (S, 1998) for the relief of the Van Dorn Iron Works 
Co. was considered as in Committee of the Whole 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 3, to strike out the words 
“That there be paid out of the Treasury of the United States 
of America, from funds net otherwise appropriated,” and to 
insert the words “That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and 
he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co., out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., Vhat the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Van Dorn Iron Works 
Co., out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2,052.50 for package boxes nranufactured by the Van Dorn 
Iron Works Co, as subcontractors, and furnished to the Post Office De- 
partment by the contractors, the Columbia Supply Co., of New York, 
under its contract covering the period from March, 1901, to March, 
1905, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. KING. Let the report be read unless there is an ex- 
planation made. 

Mr. WILLIS. There was no objection made, was there? 

Mr. KING. I asked for reading of the report unless there 
Was an explanation. 

Mr. WILLIS. I think I can give an explanation more 
quickly than the clerk could read the report. 

This involves the expenditure of some $3,000. The Van 
Dorn Iron Works Co. furnished certain supplies te the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, which the Government admits, 
as stated in the report, were never paid for. It furnished 
these supplies to the Columbia Supply Co., which company 
seems to have failed in business or to have been a fraudulent 
concern. I can not explain anything about the Columbia Sup- 
ply Co., but this much I do know, basing my information upon 
this report made by J. C. Koons, the Acting Postmaster Gen- 
eral. The Government states in this report from the depart- 
ment that it did receive the supplies without question; that 
it did not pay for them, and it thinks that the claim is just 
in every respect. 

Mr. KING. Was the Columbia Co. paid for the supplies? 

Mr. WILLIS. No; it was not. I am sure of that. There 
is one feature of the case which does not have any bearing 
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on this bill so far as I can see that I might mentlow. 1 notice 
something in the report which was not brought to my atten- 
tion. There was some fraudulent action on the part of some 
officer of the Government in dealing with the Columbia Supply 
Co., but there was no fraud iu any respect concerning the 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co. 

I trust the Senator will note particularly the language on the 
second ‘pige of the report. This is the language of the report 
made by Acting Postmaster General Koons: 

The fact remains, however, that the Government received these boxes, 
which it retained and made use of, but for which it never pald any- 
thing, and froni the evidence before the department it appears that the 
Van Dorn Iron Works Co., apparently an innocent manufacturer, has 
never recelved any money from the Columbia Supply Co. for the boxes 
involved in this claim. (See the attached affidavit, dated July 21, 
1919, by the vice president of the Van Dorn Iron Works Co.) 

The amount which the resolution contemplates allowing the claimant 
is a correct computation based upon the number of boxes furnished at 
the price for which the claimant as subcontractor was to furnish the 
boxes to the contractor, the Columbia Supply Co., and is only the actual 
manufacturer’s price, 


That is the report of the Postmaster General under date of 
August 15, 1919. The present Postmaster General states, under 
date of January 31, 1926, that the report is not in conflict with 
the financial program of the President. 

Mr. KING. The Senator does not know why the claim was 
not paid? 

Mr. WILLIS. I do not know. It was not paid, I know, and 
evidently it is a just matter. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred tin. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


CHARLES RITZEL 


The bill (H. R. 5858S) for the relief of Charles Ritzel was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. In the absence of the junior Senator from 
Iowa [Mr. Brooxnart], I ask that the bill may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 


PURLIC BUILDINGS AND PUBLIC PARKS, NATIONAL CAPITAI, 


The bill (S. 2042) relating to the office of Publie Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital wes considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia with an amendment, 
on page 2, to strike out section 2 in the following words: 


Sec. 2. That section 7 of said act is hereby amended by adding at 
the end of said section the following: “ Llereafter the members of the 
United States park police may be granted leave on account of dis- 
ability with three-quarters pay, for a period of not exceeding one year, 
when disability is in direct consequence of injury incurred in the 
actual performance of duty, and when such disability Is certified to 
and recommended by the board of police and fire surgeons of the 
District of Columbia and approved by the Director of Public Buildings 
and Public Parks of the National Capital.” 


And to insert in lieu thereof: 


Sec. 2. That section 7 of the said act fs hereby amended by adding 
at the end of said section the following: “ Hereafter each of the mem- 
bers of the United States park police force may be granted leave of 
absence with pay for such time, not exceeding 20 days in any one 
calendar year, as the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capftal shall determine: Provided further, That upon 
the recommendation of the board of police and fire surgeons of the 
District of Columbia, acting as such board, or members thereof ina 
their individual capacity, and with the approval of the director, mém- 
bers of the United States park police force may be granted additional 
leave with pay on account of sickness, not to exceed 50 days in any 
one calendar year; except that in case of sickness or injury incurred 
in actual performance of duty, the Director of Public Buildinrs and 
Public Parks of the National Capital may grant such additional sick 
leave, with full pay, as may be recommended by the board of pelice 
and fire surgeons, acting as such, or members thereof in their indl- 
vidual capacity. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 4 of the act entitled “An act to 
fix salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan police force, 
the United States park police, and the fire department of the District 
of Columbia,” approved May 27, 1924 (U. 8S. Stat. L. v. 43, p. 175), 
is hereby amended by striking out the period at the end of said 
section and adding the following words: “and such others as the 
Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital 
deems necessary and are appropriated for by Congresa,” 
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Sec. 2. That section 7 of the said act is hereby amended by adding 
at the end of iid section the following: “ Hereafter each of the 
members of the United States park police force may be granted leave 
of absence with pay for such time, not exceeding 20 days in any one 
calendar year, as the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks | 
of | N inal Capital shall determine: Provided further, That upon 
the recommendation of the Board of Police and Fire Surgeons of the 


LDiatriet of Columbia, acting as such board, or members thereof in their | 
individual eny ty, and with the approval of the director, members of 
the United Stat park police force may be granted additional leave 
with pas i account of sickness, not to exceed 30 days in any one 
calendar year; except that in case of sickness or injury incurred in 
actual performance of duty, the Director of Public Buildings and 
Vublic Varks of the National Capital may grant such additional sick 
leave, with full pay, as may be recommended by the Board of Police 
and Fire Surgeons, acting such, or members thereof in their in- 
dividual capacity. 

Si 3’. That paragraph (b) of section 16 of the act entitled “An act 
to provide for regulation of motor-vehicle traffic in the District of 
Columbia, increase the number of judges of the police court, and for 
ott purpos " approved March 3, 1925 (Stat. L. v. 43, p. 1126), is 

el amended by triking out the words “chief of engineers” and 
inserting in Meu thereof the words “ Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Varks of the National Capital.” 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have uo objection to the bill. 
I merely take this to make one observation, The 
police and watchmen of the District are now under a number 


occasion 


of heads. The sume is true with respect to our parks and | 
our streets. We have too much divided responsibility and | 
authority within the District. A resolution has been offered, | 


which is now pending before the District Committee, calling 
for a joint committee of the House and Senate to look into the 
affairs of the District in a comprehensive and, I hone, con- 
structive way with a view to improving conditions and recom- 
mending legislation that will censelidate and coordinaie many 
of the activities which now are divided. My hope is that as 
soon as Congress adjourns a joint committee of the House and 
Senate will remain in Washington for a month, or whatever 
time is necessary, to examine all matters connected with the 
welfare of the District. 

I think we owe it to the District. I think the members of 
both committees, or subcommittees of each, should take up all 
questions in relation to District matters and go inte them very 
carefully and, when Congress meets in December, recommend 
such legislation as may be deemed necessary. 

There are two resolutions pending in the House and one 
pending in the Senate. It is possible some one may seek to 
limit the investigation—at least some Members think it may | 
be limited to an investigation of one or two subjects—but the | 
resolution to which I refer, which has been offered in the | 
Senate, contemplates constructive recommendations after full 
investigation of all matters affecting the welfare of the District. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


HAITIAN MEDALS OF HONOR AND MURIT 


The bill (S. 8110) to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the medal of 
honor and merit was considered as in Committee of the’ Whole 
and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Commander Archibald L, Parsons and Lieut. 
Commander Ben Moreell, of the Civil Engineer Corps of the United 
States Navy, be, and they are hereby, authorized to accept from the 
Republic of Haiti the medal of honor and merit which has been ten- 
dered to each of said officers, through the Department of State, in 
appreciation of services rendered the said Republic of Haiti. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3495) to amend an act regulating the height of 
buildings im the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, this bill has passed the 
Tiouse with a provision for changing the height of a building 
to 1 feet instead of 130 feet as at present allowed. The 
J)istrict Committee of the Senate saw fit to propose te amend 
the bill to grant the Press Club permission to erect its build- | 
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| 170 feet high, but on a lower level. 
| When we considered it that 150 feet would make probably a 


APRIL 2 


ing to a height of 150 feet, but since then certain prot 
have come in, and it is the desire of the chairman of the coy). 
mittee, not of the subcommittee, that the amendment which 
we propose be not agreed to and that the bill as passed her 


Ss 


to-day be the same as the House bill, which leaves the } 4eht 
at 140 feet. 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, this morning a number of Sena- 
tors visited many of the streets in various parts of the city 
preparatory to reporting the District of Columbia appropria. 
tion bill. The question of changing the zoning law came up 
for consideration by a number of Senators. Statements wera 
made by some of the officials of the District of Columbia to 
the effect that it was deemed unwise to permit even 180 fect 
in height, and there was serious objection to changing evxist- 
ing law; indeed, the prevailing view was, as I gathered from 
what was stated, that it were better to adhere to the origina! 
height of 110 feet. 

In view of the statements made, I feel that I shall be com- 
pelled to object to the consideration of the bill to-day. I shall 
attempt to have the matter presented to the committee that 
now has the appropriation bill under consideration by the 
proper official, and have Doctor Moore, president of the Fine 
Arts Commission, and the architects and the Zoning Commis- 
sion brought together at a very early date, so that at least by 
Monday the bill may be taken up, and I shall join in an en- 
deavor to have it considered at that time. But I feel that | 
would not be doing my duty, in view of the information con- 
veyed this morning, if I did not interpose an objection to its 
immediate consideration. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will with- 
hold his objection for a moment 

Mr. KING. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. The District Committee went 
mutter very thoroughly. The matter relates to the new Press 
Club Building which is to be erected on the corner of F and 
Fourteenth Streets. Under the zoning law they would be per- 
mitted to build to a height of only 130 feet. The Willard Hotel, 
across the street, is 158 feet high. The Munsey Building, on 
Vennsylvania Avenue just back of the Press Club leeation, is 
It seemed to the committee 





into the 


uniform skyline, but because of the opposition, largely of the 
owners of the Munsey Building, it was deemed wise to accept 
the House bill, which prevides for 140 feet instead of 150 feet. 

I wish the Senator from Utah might be prevailed upon to let 
the matter go through to-day, because the members of the 
Press Club and their committee are engaged in completing their 


| plans and their financing scheme, and it is important that the 


matter should be taken care of at an early date. They are 
going to lay the cornerstone of their building next week, and 


| every day of delay is an embarrassment in carrying out the 


work and completing their plans. I am satisfied that anyone 
who makes a study of the situation would be willing to have 
it go even 150 feet high. That is my feeling about it, but 
certainly at 140 feet nobody in the world can be heard to make 
any objection. I wish the Senator from Utah might be pre- 
vailed upon to accept the matter and let us pass on it to-day. 
Then if he finds there is serious objection I shall be very glad 
to join with him in asking for a reconsideration of the bill. 

Mr. KING. I do not think the Senator, in view of my very 
frank statement, should ask that I withhold my objection. I 
have no personal interest in the matter at all. In view of the 
information to which I referred I feel compelled, as a matter 
of public duty, to ask that the matter be passed over until the 
officials to whom I have referred may have an opportunity to 
confer and we be fully advised in regard to the matter. I 
stated to the Senator that I should endeavor to have that done 
so we can cal] the bill up for consideration on Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made and the bill will 
be passed over. 


MUSCLE SHOALS, BIRMINGHAM & PENSAOOLA RAILROAD CO. 


The bill (S. 2722) for the relief of the Muscie Shoals, Bir- 
mingham & Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest 
of the receiver of the Gulf, Florida & Alabama Railway Co., 
was announced as next in erder. : 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, in the absence of the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Fiercurr] and the junior Senator 
from Kansas {Mr. Carrer], I ask that the bill may be passed 
over. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. 
FLe1rcHER] had to be absent a littl while this afternoon on 
official business, and asked me to look after the measure. I 
shonid be glad to explain the bill if the Senator desires. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I withdraw my objection. 
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Mr. TRAMMELL. Brieffy, the facts are that the railroad 
company was requested by the Government to build an addi- 
tional track from the town of Pensacola down to the navy 
yard. This was during the war. Under an arrangement that 
was made by the representatives of the Government and the 
railroad, they set about the construction of the additional 
track made necessary because Of the increased distance. They 
had proceeded to the extent of purchasing rails, acquiring 
right of way, and doing a considerable part of the grading at 
the time the armistice was declared. 

Then the Government had no use for the additional service. 
Consequently they asked that the company diseontinue the con- 
struction, and they did so. They salvaged all the material 
that it was. possible to salvage, but there was $27,000 ex- 
pended which was net subject to salvage. That was for grad- 
ing and expenses of that character. The matter was taken up 
with the Navy Department and the Acting Secretary of the 
Navy, Mr. Roosevelt, recommended payment of the bill, recog- 
nizing its merit and justness. The bill passed the Senate at 
the last session and a similar bill also passed the House, but 
it happened that neither bill passed both Houses, 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The bill had been reported from the 
Committee on Claims with amendments, on page 1, line 3, to 
strike out the words “that there is hereby appropriated” and 
insert in lieu thereof “that the Secretary of the Treasury be, 
und he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay,” and in line 
6 to strike out the words “for the relief of” and insert the 
word “ te,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$27,008.04 to the Muscle Shoals, Birmingham & Pensacola Railroad 
Co., the successor in interest of the receiver of the Gulf, Flerida & 
Alabama Railway Co., as full compensation for amounts expended and 
nareclaimable in connection with the construction of an extension of 
tracks to the United States naval air station and yard at Pensa- 


cola, Pla. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were eoncurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

JOSEPHINE ROLLINGSON 

The bill (S. 1354) for the relief of Josephine Rollingson was 
announced as néxt in order. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. This bill was reported unfavorably on 
the part of the Committee on Claims, and I therefore move its 
indefinite postponement. 

The motion was agreed to. 

GROVER ASHLEY 
The bill (S. 2193) for the relief of Grover Ashley was con- 


sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Whereas Grover Ashley was a private in the Eightieth Field Artil- 
lery, American Expeditionary Forces; and 

Whereas while under arrest he was relieved of a sum of money 
amounting to $815.15 by Officer of the Day Second Lieut. Charles S. 
Allen; and 


Whereas said officer either stole said money or permitted it to be 
stolen: Therefore 

B? it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury of the 
United States not otherwise appropriated, to Grover Ashley the sum 
of $815.15. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


CASPEL-ALCOVA RECLAMATION PROJECT 


The bill (S. 3553) to provide for the storage for diversion of 
the waters of the North Platte River and construction of the 
Casper-Alcova reclamation project, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purpose of conserving the flood 
waters and storing and diverting the flood waters of the Nerth Platte 
River and its tributaries, and controlling the floods therein, providing 
storage and diversion of water for irrigation and other beneficial uses, 
the Secretary of the Interlor is hereby authorized and empowered to 
construct a storage for diversion dam and incidental works upon the 
North Platte River, providing a reservoir for the storage and diversion 
of said river, which sball be located in the Alcova Canyon or other 
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point on said North Platte River where ft will store for diversion the 
waters of said river, adequate for the purposes aforesaid, and to ae- 
quire by proceedings in eminent domain or etherwise all lands and 
rights of way necessary for the said reservoir and incidental werks; 
also to construct a main canal and such other canals and appurtenant 
structures as may be required for the delivery of water from said res- 
ervoir and said river to lands in the State of Wyoming, in the North 
Platte River Basin, surveyed and investigated by the United States 
Reclamation Service and estimated by the Secretary of the Intertor in 
accordance with the joint resolution of Congress adopted June 7, 1924, 
and included under issued by the State of Wyo- 
ming February 3, division of the North Platte irrigation 
project under the Pathfinder Dam erected by the United States Reela 
mation Service in 1908, for the 
and to acquire by proceedings in 
rights of way necessary for such canals and 
Provided, however, That no expenditures for the construction ef a 
dam and reservoir, rights-of-way canals, and appurtenant structures 
hereunder shall be made until the lands te be Irrigated thereby shall 
have first been legally obligated to pay their proper 
be determined by the Secretary of the Interior, of the 
thereof to the United States, In accordance with the act of Congress 
approved June 17, 1902, entitled, “An act appropriating the receipts 
from the sale and disposal of public lands in certain States and terrl- 
tories to the construction of irrigation works for reclamation of 
arid lands,” and acts amendatory thereof and supplemental thereto, 
hereinafter referred to as the reclamation law. 

Sec. 2. That the said irrigation works heretofore and herein referred 
to as the Casper-Alcova irrigation project, and so designated in this 
act to be constructed under this act, shall be considered, desiguated, 
and constructed either as a new project or as a division of the North 
Platte irrigation project heretofore constructed and in operation, as 
may be determined from the record and the facts in the judgment of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Sec. 3. That the cost of the construction of said storage and diver- 
sion dam or incidental works, acquisition of lands or rights of way 
for said reserveir, and incidental works and irrigation canals and 
appurtenant structures which may be constructed hereunder, shall be 
charged equitably against such lands, in accordance with the benefits 
they derive therefrom, as may be under the reclamation law determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior and paid by the holkiers of the water 
rights on said lands and of said lands, which paymeuts shall be re- 
turned into the reclamation fund. The title to said dam and incidental 
works and reservoir site shall forever remain in the United States 
unless Congress shall hereafter otherwise previde. 

Sec. 4. That all lands found by the Secretary of the Interior to he 
practicable of irrigation and reclamation by the irrigation works au- 
thorized by the terms of this act shall be withdrawn from public entry. 
Thereafter, when such works shall have becn so far constructed as to 
permit the delivery of water to any portion of such withdrawn lands 
which the Secretary of the Interior shall deem proper to open for entry, 
such portion of said lands shall be open to entry in tracts, varying in 
size, but not exceeding 169 acres, as may be determined by the Seere- 
tary of the Interior, in accordance with the provisions ef the recla- 
mation law, and any such entryman shall pay the proportionate share, 
as determined by the said Secretary, of the construction cost of tha 
dam, reservoir, and incidental works, reservoir site, rights of way, canal 
or canals and appurtenant structures, constructed for the irrigation 
and reclamation of said lands, as provided fer by this act, such con- 
struction costs to be paid in such installments and at such times as 
may be specified by the Secretary of the Interior, in accordance with 
the provisions of said reclamation law. 

Sec. 5. That no part of any sum provided for berein shall he ex- 
pended for construction on aceount of any lands in private ownership 
until all areas of land irrigable under the project and owned by any 
individual in excess of 160 irrigable acres shall have been conveyed In 
fee to the United States, free of encumbrance, te again become a part 
of the public domain, under a contract between the United States and 
the individual owner, providing that the value shown by an appraisal 
of the land so conveyed to the United States shall be credited in redue- 
tion of the construction charge thereafter to be assessed against the 
land retained by such owner; and lands so conveyed to the United 
States shall be subject to disposition by the Seeretary of the Interior 
in farm units at the appraised price upon such terms and conditions as 
he may prescribe, 

Sec. 6. That to enable the Secretary of the Interior to continue sur- 
veys and investigations in respect of such project, to commence the 
eonstruction of the dam, reservoir, and incidental works, canals, and 


water-right permiis 
1905, as a 


irrigation 
eminent 


and reclamation 


domain or 


thereof, 
otherwise all 
appurtenant structures: 


portion, as may 


total cos 


the 


‘appurtenant structures, and to acquire rights of way and lands there- 


for, there is hereby appropriated, from the reclanration fund established 
by the reclamation law, the sum of $500,000, to be available to the 
Secretary of the Interior until expended. 

Sec. 7. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to per- 
form any and all acts and to make such rules and regulations as may 
be necessary and proper for the purpose of carrying the provisions of 
this act inte full ferce and effect ; and the money hereby appropriated 
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shall be 


chase 


available for the acquiring of necessary right of way by pur- 
or judicial proceedings and for other purposes necessary In suc 


cessfully proe the work to construct and complete the project. 


Mr. KENDRICK I desire to offer a short 
the bill. On page 5, at the end of line 20, I 
words.“ authorized to be.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ix agreed to. 

Mr. KENDRICK. And on page 6, line 3, after the 
“hereby,” IT move to insert the words “ authorized to be.” 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
és agreed to 

Mr. KENDRICK. As thus amended the bill is now identical 
with a bill agreed upon by the House Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation and favorably reported to the House by that 
committee and now on the House Calendar. 

Mr. MEANS. 
from Wyoming if this bill meets the approval of the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. PHtrres|? Does the Senator from 
Wyoming know as to that? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The senior Senator from Colorado is a 
member of the committee that reported the bill. ; 

Mr. MEANS. But he was not present when the bill was re- 
ported from the committee, I talked with him immediately 
after it had been placed upon the calendar, and at that time 
he told me that he had not been present when it-was reported. 
I do not want to be an objector, but I will ask that the bill 


euting 


amendment to 
move to insert the 


Without objection, the amendment 


word 
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session. In substance, the bill provides for the payment to the 
city of Philadelphia of the two sums of money aggregating | 
amount set out in the bill. The first sum of $847,994.14 is to po. 
pay the city of Philadelphia on account of tax money collected jy 
the Federal Government on account of gas made and sold by tho 
city of Philadelphia for municipal use during the years fro 
1863 to 1872. Part of the tax was collected upon the gas soiq 
to private consumers of the city, and on that, of course, there 
is no rebate; but this sum represents the rebate due the city 


he 


| of Philadelphia on account of taxes collected on gas sold to 


Without objection, the amendment | 


Mr. President, may I inquire of the Senator, ™ ~ 
; Federal Treasury. 


the municipality and used for municipal purposes while {he 
city was operating its own plant. 

The balance, amounting to $187,721.68, represents the money 
due to the city of Philadelphia by reason of the tax paid at 
the source upon certain dividends from railroad corporations 
owned by the city of Philadelphia and also upon certain bonds 
where the tax was withheld at the source and paid into ihe 
In other words, these two sums, making 
the aggregate stated in the bill, represent the amount improp 
erly collected and covered into the Federal Treasury. The 
city of Philadelphia, being a municipality, was not subject to 


| the tax. 


go over, unless the Senator from Wyoming can assure me that | 


my colleague is satisfied as to its provisions, 

Mr. KENDRICK. I have no information to what the 
attitude of the senior Senator from Colorado would be relative 
to the bill, though, as I say, he is a member of the committee 
which has favorably acted upon it. 

Mr. MEANS. I will ask that the bill be passed over until I 
can telephone to my colleague in reference to It. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I think that I can satisfy the 
junior Senator from Colorado, 
mation Committee of the Senate; hearings were had, 
think the senior Senator from Colorado was present at one of 
the hearings, and he has talked with the chairman of the com- 
mittee. 
that the senior Senator from Colorado has no objection to the 
bill, inasmuch as it is only an authorization and not an ap- 
propriation. 


as 


Mr. MEANS. I realize it is only an authorization; but is 
the Senator from Oregon sure that my colleague has no objec- 
tion to the bill? I talked with my colleague as soon as the 


bill was reported to the Senate, because it was a new matter 
to me, and though my colleague is upon the committee, he said 
he was not present when the bill was reported from the com- 
mittee. I wish to be sure in reference to the matter. If the 
Senator from Wyoming will permit the bill to be passed over 
for just a moment, I will attempt to telephone to my colleague 
and ascertain his position on the bill. 

Mr. KENDRICK. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over tem- 
porarily. 

Mr. KENDRICK subsequently said: Mr. President, I now 
observe that the senior Senator from Colorado | Mr. Puteps] is 
present, so T ask unanimous consent to recur to Order of Busi- 
ness 398, being the bill (S. 35538) to provide for the storage for 
diversion of the waters of the North Platte River and con- 
struction of the Casper-Alcova reclamation project. 

Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, in the absence of my colleague, 
T asked that the bill referred to be passed over. 
draw my objection to the consideration and passage of the bill. 


At the last session an exhaustive report was made by the 
Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce], I think. It appears here 
upon the record. Those are the facts concerning the matter. 
It is a simple act of justice on the part of the Government ty 


return money which had been improperly put into the Federa|! 
Treasury. 


| Mr. KING. Does the bill provide for the payment of in 
terest? 

Mr. BAYARD. Oh, no; merely for the payment of a flat 
sum. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to pay to the 


| city of Philadelphia, Pa., $535,716.22 in settlement in full of 


This bill was before the Recla- | 
and I, 


I think I might assume the responsibility of saying | 


I now with- | 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- | 


sideration of the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
REFUND OF TAXES TO THE CITY PHILADELPHIA 

The bill (S. 1647) for the relief of the city of Philadelphia 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. 


Or 


the Senate at the last session. It has been thoroughly con- 
sidered. The amount it carried was very drastically cut down 
in the Committee on Claims. The Senator from Delaware 


{Mr. Bayarp] reported the bill, and I will ask him to make a 
statement in reference to it. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, this bill was passed at the 
last session of Congress by the Senate, but failed in the House 
of Representatives on account of the last session being a short 


Mr. President, that bill passed | 


| 


its claims against the United States for internal-revenue taxes 
collected under the act of June 30, 1864, and other acts, on 
dividends upon railroad stocks and interest upon railroad 
bonds owned by that city and for other internal-revenue taxes 
wrongfully collected from it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


DEPUTY ASSISTANT UNITED STATES TREASURER 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 3547) to change the title of Deputy Assistant 
Treasurer of the United States to Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States, which was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the title Deputy Assistant Treasurer of the 
United States as designated by the act approved March 3, 1901, as 
amended by the act approved July 16, 1914, be, and the same is hereby, 
changed and shall hereafter be designated as Assistant Treasurer of 
the United States. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

FRANCIS NICHOLSON 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1662) for the relief of Francis Nicholson, 
which had been reported from the Committee on Claims with 
an amendment in line 6, after the words “sum of,” to strike 
out “$20,000” and to insert “ $10,000,” so as to make the bil! 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he Is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$10,000, as full compensation to Francis Nicholson for injuries sus 
tained by him upon the discharge of the evening gun at the Presidio 
of San Francisco, October 4, 1916, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and nassed. 


Jost Louzau 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill (S. 2820) for the relief of José Louzau. It 
proposes to pay to José Louzau $5,000 for personal injuries 
caused by being struck by a United States Army truck in San 
Juan, P. R., August 27, 1920. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 
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EXCHANGE OF LANDS BETWEEN THE UNITED STATES AND NEVADA 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
cousider the bill (8. 3072) to authorize an exchange of lands 
between the United States and the State of Nevada, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys 
with an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and to insert: 


rhat the Secretary of the Interior be, and hereby is, authorized, in 
his discretion, to accept on behalf of the United States title to not 
exceeding 50,000 acres of land owned by the State of Nevada, and in 
exchange therefor may patent not more than an equal area of sur- 
yeved, unreserved, and unappropriated public lands in said State: 
Provided, That all patents issued under this act shall contain a reser- 
yation to the United States of all oil, coal, or other mineral at any 
time found in said lands, tegetber with the right to reenter upon 
said lands and to prospect for, mine, and remove said mineral, under 
such conditions aud under such rules and reguiations as the Secretary 
of the Interior may prescribe. 


“ir. WALSH. Mr. President, let me suggest to the Senator 
from Nevada that in line 7, after the word “patent,” he in- 
sert the words “to said State.” 

Mr. ODDIE. I will accept the amendment, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amend- 
ment to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. That changes the sense of the 
entire act, does it not? 

Mr. WALSH. No. The State of Nevada proposes to sur- 
render to the United States within the State not exceeding 
20,000 acres of land, and in return therefor the United States 
is to patent not more than an equal area of land, but the bill 
does not say to whom the patent should go. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. I understand the Senator's 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 





ASSISTANT CLERK FOR COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE COMMERCE 


The resolution (S. Res. 124) authorizing the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce to employ a special assistant clerk was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from Idaho {Mr. Goopine], who is the author of the resolution, 
expects it to go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the resolu- 
tion will go over. 

GOVERNMENT RAILROAD IN ALASKA 


The Senate, as in Committee ef the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (Hl. R. 6117) to amend an act entitled “An act 
to authorize the President of the United States to locate, con- 
struct, and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 12, 1914, which was read, 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctce., That the Alaskan Rallroad act approved March 12, 
1914, is hereby amended so as to permit the issuance of passes to 
ministers of religion, traveling secretaries of Railread Yeung Men's 
Christian Associations, and persons exclusively engaged in charitable 
and eleemosynary werk when engaged in their work in Alaska; to 
indigent, destitute, and homeless persons, inmates of hospitals and 
charitable and cleemosynary institutions, and to such persons when 
transported by charitable societies or hospitals, and the necessary 
agents employed in such transportation; to newsbeys on trains, persons 
injured in wrecks and physicians and nurses attending such persons; 
the interchange of passes for the officers, agents, and employees of com- 
mon carriers, and their families; and the carrying of passengers free 
with the object of providing relief in cases of general epidemic, pesti- 
lence, or other calamitous visitation. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I wish to ask a 
question in regard to this bill. I notice a provision on page 2 
ef the bill, in line 7, which permits “the interchange of passes 
for the officers, agents, and employees of common carriers, and 
their families.” I understand that that is the law in the States, 
but I doubt the wisdom of applying that to the Alaska Railroad. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, this is a departmental bill, I 
will say to the Senator from Washington. I took the matter 
up very fully with the Secretary of the Interior; indeed, I in- 
troduced a similar bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, but that committee very promptly reported 
out the House bill, and incidentally in its report embodied the 
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substance of the favorable recommendation which the Secre- 
tary of the Interior had given to me. 

Here are the facts as I understand them to be: This is a 
privilege which is enjoyed by the employees of railroads gen- 
erally in the States. It was thought by the Secretary of the 
Interior that it would be a very great benefit, as a matter of 
fact, to have this reciprocal arrangement, because there are 
not very many employees of the railroads in the United States 
who are going to travel upon the Alaska Railroad, while there 
are a good many coming the other way. That is the opinion of 
the Secretary. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. I am rather inclined to think 
that there will be a great many people who will take advan- 
tage ef the opportunity if they can travel on passes over the 
Alaskan Railway. 

Mr. WILLIS. The opinion of the Secretary of the Interior 
was just the reverse. I will read a sentence from his letter 
to the chairman of the House Committee on the Territories. He 
wrote me a similar letter referring to the bill which I intro- 
duced. He says: 

I am advised by the general manager of the railroad that the loss 
of the privilege has been keenly feit by the employees of the railroad, 
as {t was a enbstantial aid to them tn meeting the occasional heavy 
expense of a trip to their homes or other points in the United States. 
In his opinion the restoration of the privilege would not in any way 
burden the railroad, as the resulting free travel by employees of other 
roads would not be heavy. The privilege is one to which railroad men 
generally are accustomed, and they feel that they are entitled to it 
as one of the features of employment by a rallroad. 


Mr. JONES of Washington. This privilege as I understand 
was extended at one time, but then withdrawn. 

Mr. WILLIS. No. Here are the facts as to that: It was 
extended and not withdrawn, but was held to be illegal by a 
decision of the Atterney General, rendered in 1924. 

Mr, JONES of Washington. At any rate, it was suspended. 

Mr. WILLIS. It was suspended because of the decision 
of the Attorney General. The Senator will note also—— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I will not object to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 7 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILLIS. 1 yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FESS. The Secretary thought that it would be proper 
for the Government to make as liberal provision for the em- 
ployees on the Alaska Railroad as private enterprises concede 
to their employees. 

Mr. WILLIS. Yes; that is so. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp at this point the report accompanying the bill, 
which is very brief and gives full information upon this 
question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is 
ordered. 

The report (No. 404) submitted by Mr. Fess on March 20, 
1926, is as follows: 


sO 


The Committee on Interstate Commerce, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 6117) to amend an act entitled “An act to authorize the 
President of the United States to locate, construct, and operate rail- 
roads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 12, 1914, having considered the same, report said bill without 
amendment and submit a report thereon, 

The following is taken from the report of the House Committee on 
the Territories : 

The following letter from the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. Hu- 
bert Work, prompted the introduction of this bill: 


INTrRIOR DerartTMeNtT, 
Washington, December 16, 1923. 
Hion. Cartes F. Curry, 
Chairman Committee on the Territorica, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Curry: I inclose herewith for your consideration, and 
intreduction if you deem proper, draft of bill designed to extend the 
privilege of granting passes in certain Instances on the Alaska Railroad, 

Up to the rendition of an opinion by the Attorney General, July 30, 
1924, that existing law did not warrant, the department followed the 
practice of exchanging passes with other common carriers. 

1 am advised by the general manager of the railroad that the loses of 
the privilege has been keenly felt by the employees of the railroad, as it 
was a substantial aid to them in meeting the occasional heavy expenge 
of a trip to their homes or other points in the United States. In bis 
opinion the restoration of the privilege would not in any way burden 
the railroad, as the resulting free travel by employees of other roads 
would not be heavy. The privilege is one to which railroad men gen- 
erally are accustomed, and they feel that they are entitled to it as one 
of the features of employment by a railpoad. 
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It is also deemed proper and advisablk authority for the 
issuance of passes to ministers of religion, persons engaged exclusively 
in charitabl 


to secure 
work, 
of biil. 


engaged in such work 


and certain other similar classes specified in the in- 
closed draft 
Lhose 


unt ol 


in are hampered by the limited 


Alaska 
while the rvices they perform are highly 
in the railroad territory, 


invited 


uivailable funds, 
to the 


attention 


st 
publi 


iinally, is to the fact that the provisions herein 


re 
riers 


ommended have been in force for many years 
the United States, 


imong the common car- 


in isious of the interstate 


subject to the prov 


comnie act 


truly 


rce 
Very yours, 


loner 


management 


Work, Secretary. 
the the Alaska Railroad 
to issue passes aud to interchange passes as is now 
United States 


The bill is designed to give 
the 
enjoyed by 


of 
same authority 


all other railroads in the 


Vrior to July 30, 1924, the railroad management followed the prac- 
tice of exchanging passes with other common carriers. On that date 
the Attorney General rendercd an opinion that existing law did not 


warroat the 

This has worked a hardship on the employees of the railroad, as it 
deprives them of the privilege of traveling without cost on other rail- 
United States, This is a privilege that is enjoyed by all 
other railroad your committee feels that the employees of 
the Alaska Railroad are entitled to enjoy all of the rights and privi- 
leges that 


practice, 


roads in the 
men, and 
are extended to the employees of other railroads. 

The provision to extend passes on the Alaska Raltlroad to ministers 
of religion, traveling secretaries of Young Men's Christian Associations, 
and persons exclusively engaged in charitable and eleemosynary work 
when engaged in their work in Alaska, and to indigent, destitute, and 
homeless persons, inmates of hospitals and charitable and elecmosynary 
institutions is approved by your committee, since it follows the custom 
d by all rallroads and followed by them under existing law. 
The Government railrond can afford to be as generous in its dealing 
with the persons specified as can privately owned and operated roads, 

It should also be noted that the bill does not require the issuance 
of passes nor compel the interchange of passes, but merely gives the 
management of the railroad authority to do so in théir discretion, 

The bill is approved by the Secretary of the Interior, and its adop- 
tion wa@urged before your committee by Mr. N. W. Smith, the general 
manager of the Alaska Railroad; Mr. W. N. Doak, vice president and 
national legislative representative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen;: Mr. D. B. Robertson, president of the Brotherhood of Loco- 
motive Firemen and Engineers: Mr. Hi. E. Wills, assistant grand chief 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers; and Mr. W. M. Clark, 
vice president of the Order of Railway Conductors. 


approv 


of 


The eect of the enactment of this bill on the financial condition of 
the Alaska Rallroad is outlined in the following report te your com- 
mittee by the general manager of the road, Mr. Noel W. Smith: 

“A review for a period of one year immediately following the dis- 
continuance of the pass privileges shows that the Alaska Railroad paid 
the railroads of the United States from appropriations for the mainte- 
nance and operation of the Alaska Railroad, for fares for officers and 
employees of the Alaska Railroad traveling on official business, $1,254. 
In the same period fares to the amount of $906.95 were paid to the 
Alaska Railroad by persons who, had the proposed law been in effect, 
could legally have been granted free transportation. The operation of 
the proposed law, had it been in effect, would have produced a net gain 
of $307.05 in favor of the Alaska Railroad. 

“We have not included as a credit to the railroad the reduced rates 
formerly granted by the sieamship companies, which were withdrawn 
by them when the railroad discontinued the issuance of passes, as we 
have no these will again grant these reduced 
rates if the free pass bill becomes a law. If it is assumed that the 
reduced rates will again be put into effect, we can increase the above 
figures by $780, making a total net gain of $1,127,05.” 


assurance companies 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


JOHN P. DEAN 


he bill (S. 2598) to authorize the President to appoint John 
I’. Dean a first lieutenant of Cavalry in the Regular Army of 
the United States was announced as next in order. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that bill has 
been adversely reported by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and I move its indefinite postponement. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMENDMENT OF BANKRUPTCY ACT 


“The bill (S. 1039) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United 
States,” approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto, Was announced as next in order. 
Mr. REED of Missouri. I ask that the bill go over. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 
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Mr. REED of Missouri subsequently said: Mr. Presiden: 
referring to Senate bill 1039, to amend the bankruptcy act 
which a few moments ago I asked be passed over, I wis) as 
withdraw that request. Since my objection was made I hay 
learned more about the character of the bill, and I ask to reyor 
to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I have no objection, but 1 will 
ask the Senator from Montana if in his opinion this bill cay 
properly be disposed of under the five-minute rule under which 
we are now working. 

Mr. WALSH. The Senator from Missouri just asked ine 
that same question. If the bill were in any respect: contre 
versial, of course I would not ask for it to be considered yt 
this time, but it hus passed the Senate previously. This is the 
second time it has been here. There was not any objection {o 
any feature of it when it was previously before the Senate 
It has had very careful consideration at the hands of the 
committee. It was prepared upon the recommendation of t)e 
National Credit Men’s Association, and I do not know of 
single feature of it that has evoked any oppesition at all, 

Mr. PHIPPS. Merely on account of my unfamiliarity wit) 
the bill and the fact that it appears to be rather lengthy | 
deubted whether it could be properly considered under this 
rule, 

Mr. WALSH. It is lengthy, and if there were anything con- 
troversial about it I would admit that the time allotted would 
be inadequate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 

Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary with amendments. 
The amendments were, on page 1, line 3, after the word 
section,” to strike out “15” and insert “14”; on page 3, 
line 11, after the word “ person,” to insert “or”; and on page 
4, line 3, before “(c),” to insert “ Sec. 24,” so as to make the 
bill read: 


a 


Is there objection to the present 


ae 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 3 (a), section 14 (b), section 24 (c), 
section 25 (a), section 29 (a), (b), and (d), section 57 (n), section 


60 (a), and section 64 (a) and (b) of an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, be, and the same are hereby, amended and supplemented 
follows: 
“ie, 


as 


(a) Acts of bankruptey by a person shall consist of his 
having (1) conveyed, transferred, concealed, or removed, or permitted 
to be concealed or removed, any part of his property, with intent to 
hinder, delay, or defraud his creditors, or any of them; or (2) trans- 
ferred, while insolvent, any portion of his property to one or more of 
his creditors with intent to prefer such creditors over his other 
creditors ; or (3) suffered or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to 
obtain a preference through legal proceedings, and not having at least 
five days before a sale or final disposition of any property affected by 
such preference vacated or discharged such preference; or (4) suffered 
or permitted, while insolvent, any creditor to obtain through legal pro- 
ceedings any levy, attachment, judgment, or other lien, and not having 
vacated or discharged the same at least five days before the expiration 
of four months from the date of obtaining such levy, attachment, juds- 
ment, or other lien; or (5) made a general assignment for the benetit 
of his creditors; or. being insolvent, applied for a receiver or trustee 
for his property, or because of insolvency, a receiver or trustee has been 
put in charge of his property under the laws of a State, of a Territory, 
or of the United States; or (6) admitted in writing his inability to pay 
his debts and his willingness to be adjudged a bankrupt on that ground. 

“Sec. 14. (b) The judge shall hear the application for a discharge 
and such proof and pleas as may be made in opposition thereto by 
the trustee or other parties in interest, at such time as will 
the trustee or parties in interest a reasonable opportunity to be 
fully heard, and investigate the merits of the application and dis- 
charge the applicant unless he has (1) committed an offense punish- 
able by imprisonment as herein provided; or (2) with intent to con- 
ceal his financial condition, destroyed, concealed, or failed to keep 
books of sccount or records from which such condition might 
ascertained; or (3) obtained money or property on credit upon a 
materially false statement in writing, made by him to any person or 
his representative for the purpose of obtaining credit from such 
person; or (4) at any time subsequent to the first day of the 12 
months immediately preceding the filing of the petition transferred, 
removed, destroyed, or concealed, or permitted to be removed, de 
stroyed, or concealed any of his property with intent to hinder, delay, 
or defraud his creditors; or (5) has been granted a discharge in 


give 


or 


bankruptcy within six years; or (6) in the course of the proceedings 
in bankruptcy refused to obey any lawful order of or to answer any 
material question approved by the court: Provided, That a trustee 
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not interpose objections to a bankrupt's discharge until he shall 


thorized so to do at a mecting of creditors called for that 


coe. 24, (ec) Appeals and reviews under this section shall be taken 
after the judgment or order or other 
rendered or entered. 
Appeals, as in equity cases, may be taken in bank- 
rupt proceedings from the courts of bankruptcy to the Cireuit Court 
\ppeals of the United States and to the supreme courts of the 
in the following to wit: (1) From a judgment 
-ing or refusing to adjudge the defendant a bankrupt; (2) from 
ment granting or denying a discharge; and (3) from a jude- 
ment allowing or rejecting a debt or claim of $500 or over. Such 
appeal shall be taken within .30 days after the judgment appealed 
ir has rendered, and may heard and determined by the 
appellate court in term or vacaiion, as the case may be. 
29 (a) A person shall be punished, by imprisonment for a 
od not to exceed five years, upon conviction of the offense of hav- 
« knowingly and fraudulently appropriated to his own use, embezzled, 
or unlawfully transferred any property or secreted or destroyed 
document belonging to a bankrupt estate which came into 
charge as trustee, receiver, custadian, or other officer of the court. 
\ person shall be punished, by imprisonment for a period not 
to exceed two years, upon conviction of the offense of having know- 


0 days matier com- 


ed of has been 
‘ 


25. (a) 


ferritories cases, 


peen be 


* SEC. 
s nt 
any 


ingly and fraudulently (1) concealed any property belonging to the 
estate of a bankrupt; or (2) made a false oath or account in, or in 
relation te, any proceeding in bankruptcy; (3) presented under oath 


any false claim for proof against the estate of a bankrupt, or used 
claim in composition personally, or by agent, proxy, or 
attorney, or as agent, proxy, or attorney, or (4) received any material 
amount of property from a bankrupt after the filing of a petition, 
with intent te defeat this act; or (5) extorted or attempted to extort 
any money or property from any person as a consideration for acting 
or forbearing to act in bankruptcy proceedings. 

“(d) A person shall not be prosecuted for any offense arising under 
this act, unless the indictment is found or the information is filed in 
court within three years after the commission of the offense, except 
where he has been absent from the jurisdiction of the court, in which 
ease the time during which such person has been so absent shall not 
be a part of the period of limitation prescribed herein. 

“See. 57. (n) Claims shall not be proved against a bankrupt estate 
subsequent to six months after the adjudication; or if they are liqui- 
dated by litigation and the final judgment therein is rendered within 
30 days before or after the expiration of such time, then within 60 
days after the rendition of such judgment: Provided, That the right 
of infants and insane persons without guardians, without notice of 
the proceedings, may continue six months longer 

“Sec. 60. (a) A person shall be deemed to have given a preference 
if, being insolvent, he has, within four months before the filing of 
the petition, or after the filing of the petition and before the adjudica- 
tion, procured or suffered a judgment to be entered against himself in 
favor of any person, or made a transfer of any of his property, and 
the effect of the enforcement of such judgment or transfer will be 
to enable any one of his creditors to obtain a greater percentage of 
his debt than any other of such creditors of the same class. Where 
the preference consists in a transfer, such period of four months shall 
not expire until four months after the date of recording or registering 
of the transfer, if by law such recording or registering is required or 
permitted. 

“Sec. 64. (a) The court shall order the trustee to pay all taxes 
legally due and owing by the bankrupt to the United States, State, 
county, district, or municipality, in the order of priority as set forth 
in paragraph (b) hereof: Provided, That no order shall be made for 
the payment of a tax assessed against real estate of a bankrupt in 
excess of the value of the interest of the bankrupt estate therein as 
determined by the court. 

“Upon filling the receipts of the proper public officers for such pay- 
ments, the trustee shall be credited with the amounts thereof, and in 
case any question arises as to the amount or legality of such tax the 
same shall be heard and determined by the court. 

“(b) The debts to have priority, in advance of the payment of 
dividends to creditors, and to be paid in full out of bankrupt estates, 
nd the order of payment shall be (1) the actual and necessary cost 
of preserving the estate subsequent to filing the petition; (2) the filing 
fees paid by ereditors in involuntary cases, and, where property of the 
bankrupt, transferred or concealed by him either before or after the 
fllng of the petition, shall have been recovered for the benefit of the 
extate of the bankrupt by the efforts and at the expense of one or 
more creditors, the reasonable expenses of such recovery; (3) the cost 
of administration, including the fees and mileage payable to witnesses 
as now or hereafter provided by the laws of the United States, and 
one reasonable attorney's fee, for the professional services actually 
rendered, irrespective cf the number of attorneys employed, to the 
petitioning creditors in involuntary cases while performing the duties 
herein prescribed, and to the bankrupt in voluntary and involuntary 
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confirmation of com- 
upon the objection and 
through the efforts and at the expense of one or more creditors, in the 


cases, as the court may 


has been 


where the 


set 


allow; (4) 


position terms refused or aside 


discretion of the court, the Teasonable expenses of such creditor or 
creditors; (5) taxes payable under paragraph (a) hereof; (6) wages 
due to workmen, clerks, traveling or city salesmen, or servants which 
have been earned within three months before the date of the com- 
mencement of proceedings, not to exceed $300 to each claimant; and 
(7) debts owing to any person who by the laws of the States or the 


United States is entitled to priority.” 


Sec. 2. Nothing herein shall have the effect to release or extinguish 
auy penalty, forfelture, or liability incurred under any act or acts 
| of which this act is amendatory. 

Sec. 5S. That all parts of acts inconsistent herewith be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed. 

Src. 4. This act shall take effect and be in force on and after the 





| Sam Houston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, 


expiration of three months from the date of its passage and approval. 
The amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 
ELISHA L. BENNETT 


The bill (S. 1657) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Elisha L. Bennett, jr., was announced as 


| next in order. 


Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, that bill comes 
from the committee with an adverse report, and I move that 
it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BILL PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 2876) for the purchase of a tract of land ad- 
joining the United States target range at Auburn, Me., was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that that bill may be passed over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over. 

MILITARY RESERVATION OF FORT SAM HOUSTON, TEX. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 8996) authorizing the Secretary of War 
to convey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort 


jexar County, 
Tex., for street purposes, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to convey to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., 
by quitclaim deed, approximately 52,054 square feet of the Fort Sam 
Houston, Tex., military reservation for the purpose of making a public 
street out of Army Boulevard at or near the intersection of Broadway 
(formerly River Avenue), in the said city of San Antonio, Bexar 
County, Tex., more particularly described as follows: “ Beginning at 
a United States monument in the east property line of Broadway (for- 
meriy River Avenue), same being the northwest corner of city block 
No. 3856; thence north 89 degrees 58 minutes east, a distance of 
1,531.5 feet to a United States monument in the west line of United 
States Government reservation; thence north O degree 2 minutes 
west, a distance of 34 feet to a United States monument; thence south 
89 degrees 58 minutes west, a distance of 1,281.5 feet to a United 
States monument; thence north 0 degree 
of feet to a United States monument; thence south 89 degrees 
58 minutes west, a distance of 252.1 feet to a United States monu- 
ment in the east line of Broadway (formerly River Avenue); thence 
south 17 degrees 42 minutes west, a distance of 58.8 feet, to the place 
of beginning,” subject to such conditions, restrictions, aud reservations 
as the Secretary of War may impose for the protection of the reserva- 
tion and subject to a perpetual right of way over said land for the 
uses of any department of the Government of the United States. 


2 minutes west, a distance 


on 
-- 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


AMENDMENT OF JUDICIAL CODE 


The bill (H. R. 7616) to amend section 89 of chapter 5 of 
the Judicial Code of the United States was considered as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reportcd to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


STORAGE OF WATERS OF PECOS RIVER 


The bill (H. R. 3862) to provide for the storage of the waters 
of the Pecos River was announced as next in order. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, the parties in- 
terested in that bill are conferring regarding an amendment to 
the bill. I ask that it may go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over, 
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FRANK RECTOR 


The bill (17. R. 1827) for the relief of Frank Rector was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The bill will be read. 

The legislative clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That in the administration of any Jaws conferring 
rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged soldiers, 
Frank Rector, who was a private of Company F, Thirty-second Regi- 
ment Kentucky Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and con- 
sidered to have been discharged honorably from the military service 
of the United States as a member of said company and regiment on 
the date of the expiration of his service: Provided, That no bounty, 
pay, or allowance shall be held to bave accrued prior to the passage 
of the act. 


Mr. KING. TI should like an explanation of this bill. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, this man was not a de- 
serter, although he has been carried in the records of the War 
Department as such. He reported to a post during the Civil 
War to be mustered in. Before he could be mustered in, the 
post was attacked by the enemy. The post seattered, with in- 
structions to the soldiers from the commanding officer to report 
ai a certain other place later, to be mustered in. In the mean- 
time this man was taken ill and was not able to report at the 
time he was ordered to do so by his commanding officer. When 
he recovered, however, he did report; and although he was 
never actually mustered in, he served with his comrades 
throughout the period of his enlistment, and there are affidavits 
on file by men who served with him and by the physicians who 
treated him substantiating the facts which I have related. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator why during all 
these yenrs he has not sought to have the charge of desertion 
against him removed. The Senator knows that there have been 
hundreds of cases where there were desertions, and when the 
opportunity to demonstrate conclusively that they were de- 
serters has passed they come here and seek special legislation 
to put them on the roll, in order that they can get pensions. 
They are not so much interested in having the charge of deser- 
tion removed as they are in getting pensions. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. There is testimony to the effect that the 
papers bearing on this matter were lost at one time, and I am 
not sure that this man was aware of his rights until many 
years after the war. The facts are as I have stated them. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object, Mr. President, but I may move 
to reconsider. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


SANTA YSABEL INDIAN RESERVATION, CALIF, 


The bill (IT. R. 8186) to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to purchase certain lands in California to be added to the 
Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropria- 
tion of funds therefor was announced as next in order. 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committce of the, 


Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
this bill. I find that we have many bills here authorizing the 
acquisition of land. In the West we are denouncing the Gov- 
ernment because it has so much land; we want the Government 
to cede it to us; and then I frequently find bills here for the 
purehase of more lands. 

Mr. HARRELI. “Mr. President, in this particular case the 
Santa Ysabel Indians have a town which is right at the foot 
of a mountain. This is an opportunity to buy a valley imme- 
diaiely adjoining which is adapted to gardens and things of 


that sort. The Secretary of the Interior is very desirous of 


purchasing it. It can be bought for $50 an acre. We investi- 
gated the matter very thoroughly, and we think it is cheap at 
that price. It is to furnish places for gardening and trucking 
for these Santa Ysabel Indians. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to 
consider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Indian Affairs with an amendment, at the end of section 
1 to insert two new sections, as follows: 


See. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed 
to set aside and administer as a trust fund for the benefit of the en- 
rolled members of the Kiowa, Comanche, and Apache Tribes of Indians 
and their unallotted children in Oklahoma that part of any moneys 
received or to be received under Public Act No. 500, Sixty-seventh 
Congress, and any act thereby adopted or made applicable, derived 
from the south half of Red River in Oklahoma which inures to the 


ee 
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Federal Government by virtne of the decision of the Supreme Coys 
of the United States in the suit of the State of Oklahoma verens the 
State of Texas, which decision was rendered May 1, 1922, pei 
entire amount received from this source, except such part as » 
have been awarded to successful claimants under said Pyb)j 
No. 500, and except 3744 per cent of the royalties derived from coon 
source, which shall be paid to the State of Oklahoma in Hen of 4) 
State and local taxes and shall be expended by the State in tho samo 
manner as if received under section 35 of Public Act No. 146, Sixty. 
sixth Congress, said moneys being derived from that portion of tho 
south half of Red River in Oklahoma which was included or intended 
to be included in the reservation set apart for the Kiowas and Comay 
ches under a treaty between the United States and the said tribes op 
October 18, 1865, and which was through inadvertence orotherwise 
left out of the reservation set apart for said Kiowa, Comanche, an 
Apache Tribes, entered into on October 21, 1867, and which has sjneo 
been adjudged to be the property of the United States by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to administer 
and disburse the moneys which are hereby appropriated subject to the 
requirements of existing law, and to prescribe needful rules and reoyy 
lations for carrying into effect the prdvisions of this act. 


Act 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bil! to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, at this point I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a speech of 
Ten Bears, made on October 20, 1867, before the commission 
appointed to settle the boundary lines out of which this par- 
ticular dispute grew. It is very short, and I only ask to have 
it printed because I think it is the finest specimen of Indian 
eloquence I have ever read, and I think the Senate will enjoy 
reading it in the Recorp, 

This speech was delivered by Perry-Wat-sah-men (Ten 
Bears), chief of the Comanches. It was delivered before the 
Medicine Lodge Indian Council, one of the most notable Indian 
councils held in the history of the country. The Indian Com- 
missioner at that time was Nathaniel G. Taylor, father of Goy. 
Bob Taylor and Gov. Alf Taylor, of Tennessee, the latter, then 
a youth of 19, was assistant secretary to this council. He has 
borne testimony before the committee of the House in support 
of this measure. 

I also ask that the speech of Setanta be printed in the 
Recorp. He was chief of the Kiowas, and was characterized 
in the report of the Bureau of Ethnology as “the bold, un- 
tamable savage,” also as “ the orator of the plains.” This speech 
anay serve as a specimen of his oratory. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Without objection, it will be so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SPEECH OF TEN BEARS 

My heart is filled with Joy when I see you here, as the brooks fill 
with water when the snow melts in the spring; and I feel glad, as the 
ponies do when the fresh grass starts in the beginning of the year. | 
heard of your coming when I was many sleeps away, and I made but 
few camps when I met you. I know that you had come to do good to 
me and to my people. I looked for benefits which would last forever, 
and so my face shines with joy as I look upon you. My peop! 
never first drawn a bow or fired a gun against the whites. Ti» has 
been trouble on the line between us, and my young men have «iid 
the war dance. But it was not begun by us. It was you to seud the 
first soldier and we who sent out the second. Two years ago I came 
upon this road, following the buffalo, that my wives and children might 
have their cheeks plump and their bodies warm. But the soldiers fired 
on us, and since that time there has been a noise like that of a thunder- 
storm, and we have not known which way to go. So it was upon tlie 
Canadian. Nor have we been made to cry once alone. The biue 
dressed soldiers and the Utes came from out of the night when it was 
dark and still, and for camp fires they Ht our lodges. Instead of 
hunting game they killed my braves, and the warriors of the tribe cut 
short their hair for the dead. So it was In Texas. They made sorrow 
come in our camps, and w? went out like the buffalo bulls when the 
cows are attacked. When we found them, we killed them, and their 
scalps hang in our lodges. The Comanches are not weak and blind, 
like the pups of a dog when seven sleeps old. They are strong and 
farsighted, like grown horses. We took their road and we went on it. 
The white women cried and our women laughed. 

But there are things which you have said to me which I do not like. 
They were not sweet like sugar, but bitter like gourds. You said that 
you wanted to put us upon a reservation, to build our houses and make 
us medicine lodges. I do not want them. I was born upon tie 
prairie, where the wind blew free and there was nothing to break the 
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light of the sun. I was born where there were no inclosures and where 
ght 
everything drew a free breath. I want to die there and not within 


walls. I know every stream and every wood between the Rio Grande 
and the Arkansas, I have hunted and lived over that country. I lived 
like my fathers before me, and, like them, I lived happily. 

When I was at Washington the Great Father told me that all the 
Comanches’ land was ours and that no one should hinder us in living 
upon it. So why do you ask us to leave the rivers and the sun and the 
wind and live in houses? Do not ask us to give up the buffalo for the 


cheep. The young men have heard talk of this, and it has made them 
sad and angry. Do not speak of it more. I love to carry out the talk 
I gt from the Great Father. When I get goods and presents I and 


my people feel glad, since it shows that he hol@s us in the eye. 
if the Texans had kept out of my country there might have been 
pea’ Rut that which you now say we must live en is too small The 


Texans have taken away the places where the grass grew the thickest 
and the timber was the best. Had we kept that, we might have done 
the things you ask. But it is teo late. The white man has the coun- 
try which we loved, and we only wish to wander on the prairie until 
we die. Any good thing you say to me shall not be forgotten. I shall 
carry it as near to my heart as my childrea, and it shall be as often 
on my tongue as the name of the Great Father. I want no blood upon 
my land to stain the grass. I want it all clear and pure, and I wish 
it 80 that all who go through among my people may find peace when 
they come in and leave it when they go out. 

SPEECH OF SRTANTA 

The commissioners have come from afar to listen to our grievances. 
My heart is glad, and I shall hide nothing from you. I understood 
that you were coming down here to see us. I moved away trom those 
disposed to war, and I also came from afar to see you. The Kiowas 
and Comanches have not been fighting. We were away down South 
when we heard that you were coming to see us. 

The Cheyennes are those that have been fighting you. They did it 
in broad daylight, so that all could see them. If I had been fighting 
1 would have done so also. Two years ago I made peace with General 
Ilarney, Sanborn, and Colonel Leavenworth at the mouth of the Little 
Arkansas. That peace I have never broken. When the grass was 
growing this spring a large body of soldiers came along on the Santa 
Fe road. I had not done anything and therefore was not afraid. 

All the chiefs of the Kiowas, Comanches, and Arapahoes are here 
today. They have come to listen to the good word. We have been 
waiting here a long time to see you, and we are getting tired. All the 
land south of the Arkansas belongs to the Kiowas and Comanches, and 
I don't want to give away any of it. I love the land and the buffalo, 
and will not part with any. I want you to understand also that the 
Kiowas don't want to fight and have not been fighting since we made 
the treaty. I hear a good deal of fine talk from these gentlemen, but 
they never do what they say. I don’t want any of these medicine 
homes built in the country; I want the papooses brought up just 
exactly as I am. When I make peace, it is a long and lasting one; 
there is no end to it. We thank you for your presents. 

All these chiefs and headmen feel happy. They will do what you 
want. They know that you are doing the best you can. I and they 
will do so also. There is one big chief lately died—Jim Pockmark, 
of the Caddoes—he was a great peacemaker, and we are sorry he is 
dead, 

When T look upon you I know you are all big chiefs. While you 
are in the country we go to sleep happy and are not afraid. I have 
heard that you intend to settle us on a reservation near the mountains. 
I don’t want to settle there. I love to roam over the wide prairie, 
and when I do it I feel free and happy, but when we settle down we 
grow pale and die. 

Ifearken well to what I say. I have laid aside my lance, my bow, 
and my shield. and yet I feel safe in your presence. 1 have told you 
the truth. I have no little lies hid about me, but I don’t know how 
it is with the commissioners; are they as clear as Iam? A long time 
ago this land belonged to our fathers, but when I go up to the river I 
see a camp of soldiers, and they are cutting my wood down or killing 
my buffalo. I don't like that, and when I see it my heart feels like 
bursting with sorrow. I have spoken. 

Tex Bears (a Comanche). I am glad to see you all here today. IT 
have been to Washington myself and I had a great talk with the Presi- 
dent. I live by that talk. I have no wisdom, bunt I expect some of 
you to-day. I will swallow it right down and it will go wherever I 
co. I have the paper given me at Washington ever since I received it. 

(The paper was a certificate that Ten Bears had visited Washington, 
that he had behaved himself in a proper manner, and that he is a peace- 
ful man. It directs all white men not to give him cause to break his 
word, ) 

I have gone stralght ever since I received that paper according as 
my Great Father advised me to do. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, the bill just acted upon is 
& House bill that has been amended by the Senate. I move 
that the Senate insist upon its amendment and ask for a con- 
ference with the House of Representatives upon the bill and 
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amendment, and that the conferees on the part of the Senate 
be appointed by the Chair. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Vice President appointed 
Mr. Harretp, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Kenxprick conferees on 
the part of the Senate. 


PRODUCTION OF SULPHUR UPON THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The bill (S. 3186) to promote the production of sulphur upon 
the public domain was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, wonld the Senator from 
Utah mind stating his objection to this bill? It is a very im- 
portant piece of legislation. There was no objection in the 
world to it before the committee which examined it. If the 
Senator has some reasonable objection, I certainly do not want 
to insist on it, but if he has none 1 should like to see the bill 
passed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I confess that I am not very 
familiar with the bill; but if the Government of the United 
States will permit men to go upon the public domain and not 
surround them with hampering rules and regulations they 
will discover minerals and metals, and will mine and produce. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I sympathize with the views 
of the Senator; but he will bear in mind that the mining laws 
do not apply to the State of Louisiana, and this bill is intended 
to take care of the State of Louisiana. 

Mr. RANSDELL. It is mainly for the State of Louisiana, 
though it is couched in general terms. When I introduced the 
bill it was confined to the State of Louisiana; but the com- 
mittee, in their wisdom, thought it ought to be general, so I had 
no objection to making it general. If there is any serious desire 
to have it confined to Louisiana, that will suit me. It takes 
care of my case; but the committee thought, and I agreed with 
them, that it was proper to make it general. 

Mr. WALSH. It practically makes the leasing law appli- 
cable to deposits of sulphur not included in the general non- 
metallic mineral law. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether there are any 
public lands in Louisiana ? 

Mr. RANSDELL. There are some; not a great many. 

Mr. KING. And this bill applies only to the public domain? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes, sir; only to the public domain. 

Mr. KING. I mean, to public lands, not private lands, in 
the Senator's State? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Surely. It applies only to public lands; 
but it dees apply also to public lands in other States except 
San Bernardino County, Calif. That was excepted, for some 
reason, by the committee. 1 will state that the Senator from 
Nevada |Mr. Oppie] was the chairman of the subcommittee 
which had charge of that measure, and is quite familiar with it. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I probably stand almost alone in 
my opposition to the leasing law. I think the evils which may 
result are greater than the benefits. If the Senator will limit 
this bill to his own State, I shall not object: otherwise, 1 shall. 

Mr. RANSDELL. 1 accept that amendment. Let it be lim- 
ited to Louisiana. In that event, I should say that the proviso 
in lines 11 and 12 should be stricken out, and in line 7, after 
the words “ United States,”’, there should be inserted “ located 
in Louisiana.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendments proposed by the 
Senator from Louisiana will be stated. 

The Crier CLerK. On ‘page 1, line 7, after the words 
“United States,” it is proposed to insert “located in Louisi- 
ana”; and on the same page, after line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “ Provided further, That the provisions of this see- 
tion shall not apply to lands in San Bernardino County, Cali- 
fornia,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed, under such rules and regulations as be may 
prescribe, to grant to any qualified applicant a prospecting permit 
which shall give the exclusive right to prospect for sulphur in lands 
belonging to the United States located in Louisiana for a period of not 
exceeding two years: Provided, That the area to be included in such a 
permit shall be not exceeding 640 acres of land in reasonably compact 
form. 

Src. 2. Upon showing to the satisfaction of the Secretary of the 
Interior that valuable deposits of sulphur have been discovered by the 
permittee within the area covered by his permit, and that the land is 
chiefly valuable therefor, the permittee shall be entitled to a lease for 
any or all of the land embraced in the prospecting permit, at a royalty 
of 5 per cent of the quantity or gross value of the output of sulphur at 
the point of shipment to market, such lease to be taken in compact 
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form by legal subdivisions of the public-land surveys; or if the land be 


not surveyed, by survey executed at the cost of the permittee in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior: Pro- 
vided, That where any person having been granted an oil and gas 
permit makes a discovery of sulphur in lands covered by said permit 
he shall have the game privilege of leasing not to exceed 640 acres of 


said land under the same terms and conditions as are given a sulphur 
permitiee under the provisions of this section. 

Si: 3. Lands known to contain valuable deposits of sulphur and not 
covered by permits or leases shall be held subject to lease by the Sec- 
retary of the Interior through advertisement, competitive bidding, or 
such other methads as he may by general regulations adopt and In such 
nreas as he shall fix, not exceeding 640 acres; all leases to be condi- 
tioned upon the payment by the lessee of such royalty as may be fixed 
in the lease and the payment in advance of a rental of 50 cents per 
acre per annum, the rental paid for any one year to be credited against 
the royalties necruing for that year. 

See. 4. Vrospecting permits or leases may be issued in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior under the provisions of this act for 
deposita of sulphur in public lands also containing coal or other min- 
crala on condition that such other deposits be reserved to the United 
States for disposal under applicable laws. 

Src, 5. Ti 


inclusive 


1 and sections 26 to 38, 
1920, entitled “An act to promote 


previsions of section 
, of the act of February 25, 


e general 


the mining of coal, phosphate, oil, ofl shale, gas, and sodium on the 
public domain,” are made applicable to permits and leases under this 
uct, the first and thirty-seventh sections thereof being amended to 


include deposits of sulphur, and section 27 being amended so as to 
prohibit any person, association, or corporation from taking or holding 
more than three sphur permits or leases in any one State during the 
life of such permits or leases, 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

APPOINTMENT AND RETIREMENT OF CERTAIN PERSONS AS FIRST 

LIEUTENANTS, MEDICAL CORPS, UNITED STATES ARMY 

The bill (S. 2597) authorizing the President to appoint and 
retire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over, 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Mr. President, may I say a 
word in explanation? I am sure the Senator will not ask that 
the bill go over when he understands it. 

This bill does not add any liability to the United States. By 
an act passed in July, 1918, In the middle of the war, some 
17 contract surgeons were permitted to be retired with the 
pay and allowances of first lieutenants. The act, hastily 
drawn, did not give them the rank of first lieutenants on the 
retired list. This bill merely confers upon them the honor of 
being called first lieutenants, which it was thought at the time 
they were getting. It does not add any person to the list; it 
does not increase the allowances of any person; but it does 
make them subject to service if the United States at any time 
should need them. 

Mr. KING. It does not take officers who came in merely for 
the war—emergency oflicers—and give them all the retirement 
privileges of Regular Army officers? 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


2¢ it enacted, etc., That the President is authorized to appoint any 
person retired under the last proviso of section 1, Chapter XVII, of 
the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the support of the 


Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1919,” approved July 9, 
1918, a first lieutenant, Medical Corps, United States Army, and to 
retire such person and place him on the retired list of the Army 


as a first lieutenant with the retired pay and allowances of that grade. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendmert, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

INDIAN CLAIMS 

The bill (S. 2202) to provide that jurisdiction shall be con- 
ferred upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse 
of time or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adju- 
dicate and render judgment in any and all legal and equitable 
claims arising wider or growing out of any treaty or agree- 
ment between the United States and certain bands of In- 
dians, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, 
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The bill had been reported from the Committee o 


‘ : n Indig 
Affairs with an amendment to strike out all after { 


: he enact- 
ing clause and insert certain words. — 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Ox». 
homa [Mr. Harretp] if the substitute offered by the com 


mittee is in substance like the jurisdictional bills pass 
short while ago? 
Mr. HARRELD. I think so; and I think it accords with 4 
suggestions from the Department of the Interior. . 
Mr. WALSH. In that case, Mr. President, I ask unanimone 
consent that the reading of the amendment be dispensed with 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order wij] 
be made. . 


The amendment was to strike out all after the enactine 
clause and to insert: 


da 


That jurisdiction be, and is- hereby, conferred upon the Court of 
Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time or statutes of limitation, to 
hear, examine, and adjudieate and render judgment in any and all 
legal and equitable clalms arising under er growing put of any treaty 
or agreement between the United States and the Sisseton and Wahp : 
Bands of Sioux Indians, or arising under or growing out of any act of 
Congress in relation to Indian affairs, which said Sisseton and Wa} pe 
ton Bands of Sioux Indians may have against the United 
which claims have not heretofore been determined and adjudicated on 
their merits by the Court of Claims or the Supreme Court of the 
United States: Provided, however, That claims which were the subject 
of a certain suit No. 83751 in the Court of Claims of the United 
States, wherein the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians 
are petitioners and the United States is defendant, may be the subject 
of a suit de novo and shall be heard and considered de novo by the 
Court of Claims in the same manner and in effect the same as if said 
suit had never been filed or prosecuted in said court: And provided 
further, That the record of all evidence taken and presented to the 
Court of Claims in said suit No. 88731 may be offered in any new 
suit instituted under this act with the same force and effect as if taken 
and presented in due course of law in such new suit. 

Sec. 2. Any and all claims against the United States within the 
purview of this act shall be foreyer barred unless suit be instituted or 
petition filed as herein provided in the Court of Claims witbin five 
years from the date of approval of this act, and such suit shall make 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of the Sioux Indians party plaintiff 
and the United States party defendant. The petition shall be verified 
by the agent or attorney or attorneys employed to prosecute such 
claim or claims under contract with the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands 
of Sioux Indians approved by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
the Secretary of the Interior; and said contract shall be executed in 
their behalf by an agent chosen by them under the direction and 
approval of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the Secretary of 
the Interior, as required by existing law. Official letters, papers, 
documents, and records, or certified copies thereof, may be used in 
evidence, and the departments of the Government shall give access to 
the attorney or atiorneys of said Indian nation to such treaties, papers, 
correspondence, or records as may be needed by the attorney or 
attorneys of said Indian nation. 

Sec. 3. In said suit the court shall also hear, examine, consider, 
and adjudicate any claims which the United States may have against 
said Indian nation, but any payment which may have been made by 
the United States upon any claim against the United States shal! not 
operate as an estoppel, but may be pleaded as an offset in such suit. 

Sec. 4. That from the decision of the Court of Claims in any suit 
prosecuted under the authority of this act an appeal may be taken by 
either party, as in other eases, to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, 

Src, 5. 


ton 


States, 


That upon the final determination of any suit fnstituicd 
under this act the Court of Claims shall decree such amount or amounts 
as it may find reasonable to be paid the attorney or attorneys em- 
ployed by the Indians as herein provided for the services and expenses 
of said attorneys rendered or incurred prior or subsequent to the date 
of approval of this act: Provided, That in no case shall the aggregate 
amounts decreed by said Court of Claims for fees be in excess of the 
amount or amounts stipulated in the contract of employment, or in 
excess of a sum equal to 10 per cent of the amount of recovery against 
the United States, and in no event shall such amount exceed the sum 
of $50,000, 

Sec. 6. The Court of Clair shall have full authority by proper 
orders and process to bring in and make parties to such suit any other 
tribes or bands of Indians deemed by it necessary or proper to the 
final determination of the matters in controversy. 

Sec. 7. A copy of the petition sball in such case be served upon the 
Attorney General of the United States, and he, or some attorney from 
the Department of Justice to be designated by him, is hereby dire: ted 
to appear and defend the interests of the United States in such case. 


The amendment was agreed to, 
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who bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
omondment Was coneurred in. 

"whe bill was ordered to be engrossed fer a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

CASA GRANDE RUINS NATIONAL MONUMENT 

The bill (S. 2703) to restore to the public domain certain 
is within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, and 
purposes, was considered as in Committee of the 


2s,” 
1926 6805 
additional compensation as it may deem just and proper considering 
the nature, extent, character, and value of all services rendered, but 
in no event shall said additional compensation for the two attorneys or 
firms of attorneys be in excess of 5 per cent of the total amount 
recovered, including all compensation therstofore paid said attoracys: 
Provided, That any such additional compensation shall be fixed by said 
court in its decree and shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury 
as herein authorized from the trust funds of said 
to their credit in the Treasury of the United States. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the committee amend- 
ment beginning on line 24, page 5, and running to line 2, page 
6, was adopted when there were only a few members of the 
committee present; and later on, at a meeting of the com- 


























r other 


Indians standing 
1"! . bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
‘airs with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after the word 
‘ indians,” to strike out “and hereafter the President of the 
Vpited States is authorized, in his discretion, to eliminate lands 


la 
1 
WV 


from mational monuments by proclamation,” so as to make the | mittee after the bill had been reported, the committee author- 
pill! read: ized the chairman to accept an amendment on the floor restor- 
hai . ° 


ing the House language. That can be more readily accom- 
plished by the rejection of the committee amendment; and I 
will explain, if anyone desires, the reason for that. 

Under the provisions of this bill the attorneys for the In- 
dians are to be paid a regular salary of $6,000 a year during 
the course of the case through the courts, and also ail of their 
expenses are to be paid. For that reason it seems to me that 
the limitation of $40,000 provided in the House bill should be 
retained. I brought that matter to the attention of the com- 
mittee, and the committee authorized the action which I[ have 
just stated. I therefore hope that the committee amendment 
will be rejected. 

Mr. HARRELD. I agree heartily with the Senator from 
Wisconsin, but I want to ask him this question: Could it not 
be better worked out by passing the bill in the form in which 
it has been reported from the committee and let the matter go 
to conference? If his suggestion prevails, and the $40,000 
limit is put back, then there will be nothing before the con- 
ference committee on the question at all. My thought was 
that we would deal with that in the conference committee, in- 
asmuch as the parties who wanted to be heard on it did not get 
to be heard. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


Re it enacted, ete., That there is hereby restored to the public 

tin the west half and the southeast quarter of the southwest 

r of the northwest quarter of the southwest quarter of section 

13, township 5 south, range 8 east of the Gila and Salt River princi- 

pal meridian, a part of the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, 

_ needed for the right of way in constructing a canal to provide 
jrigttion facilities for lands of the Pima Indians. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. : 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 

INDIANS OF MESA GRANDE RESERVATION, CALIF. 

The bill (S. 2706) to provide for the reservation of certain 
land in California for the Indians of the Mesa Grande Reserva- 
tion, known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation No. 1, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby withdrawn from settlement, 
entry, or disposition under the laws of the United States and set 
upart and reserved for the occupancy and use of the Indians of the 


Mesa Grande Reservation, known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation The most interested party was heard 


No. 1, a tract of land in the State of California, partciularly de- 
scribed as the west half of the southwest quarter of section 11, town- 
ship 12 south, range 2 east of San Bernardino meridian, containing 
SO acres, the same to be added to and become a part of said Indian 
reservation, 































The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF MINNESOTA 


The bill (TI. R. 178) authorizing the Chippewa Indlans of 
Minnesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims, was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Indian 
Affairs with amendments, 

rhe first amendment was, on page 4, line 20, after the word 
“money,” to strike out “that may be adjudged or decreed to 
be due,” and to insert “in the Treasury to the credit of,” so 
as to read: 

Provided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construed 
as conferring jurisdiction on the court to entertain and hear com- 
plaints or claims ef a purely individual nature. In the event that 
any band or bands of said Indians are made parties to any suit herein 
authorized, the Secretary of the Interior shall ascertain, in such mapn- 
ner as he may deem best, the attorney desired by a majority of said 
indians and sbail permit the employment of an attorney under con- 
trect to represent them as provided by existing law, the compensation 
to be paid said atterney to be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior 
ond paid eut of any money in the Treasury to the credit of said band 
or bands of said Indians, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 7, page 5, line 10, after 
the word “ seetion,” to strike out “5” and insert “6”; and on 
the same page, line 24, after the word “recovered,” to strike 
out “and in no event shall such additional compensation for 
the two attorneys or firms of attorneys exceed $40,000” and 
insert “inchuding all compensation theretofore paid said 
attorneys,” so as to make the section read: 

See. 7. The two attorneys or firms of attorneys authorized to be 
employed under section 6 shall each receive, during their employment, 
compensation at the rate of $6,000 per annum, for a period of not 
exceeding five years, payable in monthly installments as the same be- 
come due, and the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and 
directed to pay said amounts or installments out of the trust funds 
Standing to the credit of said Indians in the Treasury of the United 
States, and upon the final determination of said suit the Court of 
Claims may separately allow said attorneys, or firms of attorneys, such 


collected under this bill, 


conjecture. 








at some length before the committee, and it seemed to me that 
this presented a situation which wonld not leave any doubt 
about the matter. 
each, and all the expenses of the litigation are borne by the 
Government. 
should be some limitation on the total amount of fees which 
could be received. 


These men are on a salary of $6,000 a year 
For that reason it seemed to me that there 


Forty thousand dollars seemed to me a 
reasonable limitation, in view of the salaries and the expenses 


being paid. 


The fact of the matter is that the Indians expect that a sum 
running up to between eight and ten million dollars will be 
If the language of the Senate com- 
mittee amendment should be agreed to, the attorneys’ fees may 
run as high as $400,000 or more. Of course, that is simply 
We do not know how much is going to be col- 
lected, but it seemed to me, in view of the fact that a large 


sum was expected to be collected, Congress should place some 


limit on the size of the fee. 

The Senator will remember that the committee did authorize 
him to accept an amendment on the floor restoring the House 
language, and I therefore hope that the committee amendment 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. HARRELD. All the Senator says is correct. This is 
one of the cases where an exception should be made. It is not 
in the same situation as was the case we were discussing a 
while ago. In this case the fees are paid in cash as they go 
along with the work. The only question in my mind is whether 
a $40,000 limit is the proper limit. It might work just as I 
pointed out in the other case, that these attorneys might work 
until they got their $40,000 and then quit. That is the only 
reason for letting it go te conference, where I thought it ought 
to go. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If the Senator will yield; I appreciate 
the difficnity of limiting the fees to be collected in these cases, 
and of course the argument is made by the attorneys who 
desire to be employed in these cases that the cases will not be 
properly handled for the Indians by attorneys if limitations are 
placed upon their fees. On the other hand, if no limitations 
are placed upen them, the fees may run to excessively high 
amounts. 

As I stated when the other two bills were up earlier in the 
afternoon, such hasty examination of the records as I have 
been able to make shows that the Court of Claims in these 
cases where Congress has fixed a limit has always granted the 
maximum fees. Years ago Congress was very careless in pass- 
ing these jurisdictional bills, and some fees were allowed which 
created practically a scandal. I remember one of them ran up 
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to high as $750,000. There were ** xral of two or three 
hundred thousand dollars Then Congress became very strict 
with regard to the limitation on fees in these contingent fee 
cases. But within recent years, that being past history, Con- 
has tended to go to some other basis again. I simply 
wanted to bring this matter to the attention of the Senate, so 
that they should share in the responsibility if they desired to 
adopt a policy where no limitation would be fixed. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I believe the Senator from Oklahoma 
has the floor. 

Mr. HARRELD. I want to state that the committee did 
authorize me to accept the amendment the Senator from Wis- 
consin has referred to, and L expect to do so. I merely desire 
to point out that it might be best to let the matter go to con- 
ference, and let the conferees determine whether $40,000 is the 
best limitation. I am in favor of a limit in these cases, 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
Oklahoma a question? 

Mr. HARRELD. Certainly. . 

Mr. KING. I understood the Senator to state that the 
attorneys were paid, though it is a contingent case, a given 
amount annually, and they might exhaust the $40,000, and then 
quit before the case was decided. For information, does the 
Senator mean that the Government pays them annually a given 
amount until $40,000 has been paid them, and then they get a 
contingent fee based upon the umount of the recovery? 

Mr. HARRELD. No. ‘This case differs from the others in 
this respect, that this bill provides that the attorneys shall be 
paid a salary of $6,000 a year during five years, or until the 
cases are ended, so that if the litigation continues for five years 
they get $30,000. Then they are entitled to another fee under 
the provisions of this bill not exceeding 5 per cent additional. 

Mr. KING. Is that paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States or out of the tribal funds? 

Mr. HARRELD. Under the Senate committee bill they will 
be paid not exceeding 5 per cent additional. Under the bill as 
it passed the House they were to be paid not exceeding 5 per 
cent additional and not to exceed $40,000. 


“aS 


Lress 


from 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is to be paid out of the Indian 
trust fund. 

Mr. HARRELD. The $40,000 is contingent. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask whether it is just to the 


Indians to pay the lawyers $6,000 a year in one of these cases 
for tive years and then pay a contingent fee later. Usually 
lawyers are willing to take cases of this magnitude upon a 
contingent fee, perhaps receiving a retainer at the outset; 
but paying them $6,000 a year for five years, and paying them 
nu part of the judgment obtained, seems to me to be unfair. I 
assume from the Senator's statement that all the lawyer has 
to do is to try ene case for five years. If a lawyer is one fit 
to take one of these cases; he will have a multitude of cases 
in his office at the one time. So that his activities will not 
he confined to this one case, and his fees will not be confined 
to this one cnse, 

Mr. HARRELD. There are five or bands of Chippewa 
Indians, and they have individual claims. The bands have 
claims as distinguished from the tribal claims, and this bill 
provides that at least two firms of attorneys shall be employed: 
so that this 86,000 a year will be divided between two firms of 
attorneys, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I think the Senator is mistaken about 
that. The two firms of attorneys authorized to be employed 
under section 6 shall receive, during their employment, com- 
pensation at the rate of $6,000 per annum. 

Mr. HARRELD. That is, between them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator understands that is to be 
divided between them? ° 

Mr. HARRELD. My understanding is that 
divided between them. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
mittee. 

Mr. KING. While I am interested in lawyers, being a law- 
yer myself, I am more interested as a Senator in protecting 
the Indians, and I think this bill ought to receive more con- 
sideration. 

Mr. HARRELD. I shall have to accept 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
instructed by the committee to do so. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I know the Senator's attitude in this 
matter, and I would be perfectly willing to let the matter go 
to conference, inasmuch as the House has fixed a limitation, 
if the Senator would prefer to have that action taken. But I 
merely wanted to bring this matter to the attention of the 
Senate, because we are passing a number of these jurisdictional 
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that is to be 


It was not so stated before the com- 


the suggestion 
because I was 
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bills, and the committee, it seems to me, and 
should adopt some policy with regard to them. 

Mr. HARRELD. Does the Senator ask that the ameyud), 
be disagreed to? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In view of the statement made jy +) 
Senator I shall not press for the rejection of the 
amendment, but will let the matter go to conference. 

Mr. HARRELD. I will say to the Senator from Uta) 
if this bill is passed exactly as it is reported out by thy 
mittee, then the whole question will go to conference, the », 
ter he is talking about, as well as what we have been di 
ing over here. That is one reason why I would rather | 
go to conference. 

Mr. KING. I hope it will go to conference, and I do joye 
the Senator will guard in every possible way the rights of the 
Indians. I know he is interested in their welfare. 

Mr. HARRELD. There is a narrow road to travel, because 
if we fix too low a limit on these fees, we will not get the class 
of attorneys needed in the cases. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, that is not the point that troy- 
bles me about this bill. I am troubled the same as is the 
Senator from Utah. Apparently there is no difficulty about get- 
ting these actions prosecuted for these Indians upon a contin- 
gent-fee basis, but here we are asked to adopt a rule of giving 
the attorneys a regular annual salary for the prosecution of 
the cases. That salary may run up to $30,000. If 5 per cent 
of the claim is more than that, they may get more than that 
up to the $40,000 limit. I seriously question the wisdom, not 
of the limitation of the $40,000 but of the provision for an 
annual salary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And all expenses. 

Mr. KING. And all expenses, 

Mr. HARRELD. The affairs of the Chippewa Indian Tribe 
are very complicated. I spent some time two years ago in 
Minnesota holding hearings among the Chippewas. There ar 
several different bands. Their affairs are very complicated, 
aud they need the very highest kind of legal skill to untangle 
some of the difficulties they have. 

I want such a provision inserted in this bill as will result in 
the Indians being able to obtain the very best class of legal 
service. IL have nobody in mind, but I think it would be wrong 
to limit the amount that would be paid for services to such an 
extent that it would keep the Indians from getting the very 
highest class of attorneys. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
sunendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was reed the third time and passed. 

IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SEEDS 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Washington if it is his intention, when the NScnate 
closes its business to-day, to take a recess or an adjournment 
until to-morrow ? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
adjournment. 

Mr. GOODING. 
calendar to-morrow? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. We will have a morning hour. 

Mr. GOODING. Two morning hours have been lost in the 
discussion of extraneous matters. I give notice that to-morrow 
1 shall ask for the regular order. 

There is a measure on the calendar which it seems to me is 
of vital importance to the farmers of this country. It is a bill 
that provides for staining foreign seed imported into this 
country, seed that has been found by the Agricultural Depart- 
ment and the agricultural colleges of the country as not adapted 
for use in any part of this country. That is true as far as the 
Italian seed is concerned. We find that other seeds that are 
imported into this country are not adapted to our country, 
especially in the Hastern States, and that great losses have 
been sustained by the farmers through the purchase of foreign 
seed, 

This bill has been recommended by the Secretary of Acri- 
culture, by all the farm organizations, by all the agricultural 
colleges of the country, at least in the East and the West, and 
it is se important to the farmers of this country that | am 
going to ask for its consideration when we take up the cal- 
endar to-morrow. 


NEW BRIDGE POLICY OF SENATE COMMITTEE ON COMMEECE 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent, 
out of order, to make an informal report from the Com 
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It is the intention to take an 


As I understand it, we are to have the 
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mittee on Commerce with regard to the new policy on bridges, 
in so far as to say that Senators who are interesied in bridge 
pis concerning railroad bridges would be interested to know 
that it is the opinion of the committee that before a bill grant- 
ing the consent of Congress for the construction of a rail- 
road bridge over a navigabie stream should be reported by 
ho committee, the proponents of the measure should be a 
iiroad company now in existence, with a proper charter, with 
proposal approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
- an additional line which would concern a bridge, or else 

<hould bring to the committee a statement showing that 
ihe Interstate Commerce Commission has considered the new 
railroad proposed and approved of it, and that before it can 
be constructed the bridge must necessarily be approved by 
Congress. 


MONUMENT ON SITE OF SIOUX INDIAN BATTLE 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, we have reached No. 427 on 
the calendar. I have been waiting all afternoon that calendar 
No, 452 might be reached. I ask unanimous consent to call up 
that order of business now. A similar bill passed the House 
of Representatives and was referred to the appropriate com- 
mittee. I ask that the House bill 185 be substituted for Sen- 
ate bill 1048 en the calendar. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 
will be made. 

Mr. WALSH. I now ask that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 185) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to acquire land and erect a monument on 
the site of the battle with the Sioux Indians in which the 
commands of Major Reno and Major Benteen were engaged. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Without objection the substitution 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interlor is hereby 
authorized and directed to acquire, by condemnation or otherwise, such 
land as may be deemed appropriate, not exceeding 160 acres, on the 
site of the battle with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of 
Maj. Mareus A. Reno and Maj. Frederick W. Benteen were engaged, 
aud to erect thereon a suitable monument and historical tablet. 

Sec 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$2,500, or so much thereof as may be necessary to carry out the 
provisions of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, a similar bill 
on the calendar, the bill (S. 1048) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to acquire land and erect a monument on the 
site of the battle with the Sioux Indans in which the commands 
of Major Reno and Major Benteen were engaged, will be indefi- 
nitely postponed. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON-WAKEFIELD MEMORIAL BRIDGE 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 8908) granting 
the consent of Congress to George Washington-Wakefield Me- 
morial Bridge, a corporation, to construct a bridge across the 
Potomae River. The bill has been reported unanimously from 
the Committee on Commerce with an amendment. The Senate 
committee proposes a substitute that carries out all the require- 
ments of the committee with reference to bridge bills. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Inasmuch as the Senate substitute is in 
accordance with the requirements of the Senate committee, I 
ask that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, preceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which had been reported from the Committee 
on Commerce with an amendment to strike out all after the 
enacting clause and to insert in lieu: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, 
chartered under the laws of the State of Virginia, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Potonrac River at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation from a point in the vicinity of Dahlgren, in the north- 
eastern end of King George County, in the State of Virginia, to a 
point south of Popes Creek, in the county of Charles, in the State of 
Maryland, in accordance with the provisions of the act entitled 
“An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” 
approved March 28, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations 
contained in this act. 


before or after its completion, until plans and specifications for such 
construction or alteration shall have been submitted to the Secretary 


The construction of such bridge shall not be 
commenced, nor shall any alteration of such bridge be made either 


of War and the Chief of Engineers and approved by them as being 
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adequate from the standpoint of the volunre and weight of traffic which 
will pass over it. 

Sec. 2. The said George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its 
successors and assigns, is hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the legal 
rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority con- 
tained in such act of March 28, 1906. 

Sec. 5, After the date of completion of such bridge, as determined 
by the Secretary of War, either the State of Virvinia, the State of 
Maryland, any political subdivision of either of such States within 
which any part of such bridge Is located, or any two or more of them 
jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all right, title, and 
interest In such bridge and approaches, and interests in real property 
necessary therefor, by purehase, or by condemnation in accordance 
with the law of either of such States governing the acquisition of 
private property for public purposes by condemnation. If at any 
time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion of such 
bridge it is acquired by condemnation, the amount of damages or 
compensation to be allowed shall not Include good will, going value, or 
prospective revenues or profits but shall be limited to the sum of (1) 
the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less a 
reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such bridge 
and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests in 
real property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to exceed 
10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such bridge and 
approaches and the acquisition of such Interests in real 
and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 4. The said George Washington-Wakefleld Memortal Bridge, tts 
successors and assigns, shall, immediately after the completion of such 
bridge, file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement 
showing the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and ap- 
proaches, including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real prop- 
erty and actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years 
after the completion of such bridge the Secretary of War shall {n- 


property), 


vestigate the actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the 
George Washington-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its successors and 


assigns, shall make available to the Secretary of War all of its records 
in connection with the financing and construction thereof. The findings 
of the Secretary of War as to such actual original cost shail be con- 
clusive. 

Sec. 5. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to 
the said George Washingten-Wakefield Memorial Bridge, its successors 
and assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and 
privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, ts hereby authorized 
and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such corporation. 

Szc. 6. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passe«. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I desire to ask how late it 
is intended to remain in session to-night? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. There seemed to be a general 
understanding that we would quit about 5 o’clock; and I had 
expected to make a motion to adjourn at that time. 

Mr. FERNALD. I desire to state that I have been waiting 
all day to get action on seven bills that would take about seven 
minutes to dispose of, because there is no objection to any of 
them. I would like to call them up if the Senator would allow 
me to do so. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, I have been waiting 
likewise to reach some bills that are on the calendar. We were 
unable to reach them this afternoon, I ask unanimous consent 
that when we convene to-morrow we shall take up the calendar 
where we left off to-night and proceed with the consideration 
of bills on the calendar during the regular morning hour to- 
morrow. 

Mr. FERNALD. Under the regular five-minute rule. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I understand the Senator makes 
his request with reference to unobjected bills, and that we pro- 
ceed, when we return to the call of the calendar, beginning at 
the point where we left off. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Yes; that we take up the cal- 
endar where we leave off to-night. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Gooprna) is 
not present. A few moments ago he made a request in regard 
to a bill which would not come under that head. I think 
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util he returns to the Chamber it would hardly be fair to 
enter inte that agreement 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from 
rather opposed to that propos:tion now. I would suggest 
the request be submitted to-morrow when we reach the calendar. 

Mr. FERNALD. I join with the Senator from New Mexico 
in making the request, and with that understanding I am 
Willing to refrain from any further action at this time. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I think I am justified in mak- 
ing the statement that if there is objection to the request I 
shall move that we proceed to the consideration of the calendar 
bexinning where we left off to-night. 


Tdaho 


EXECUTIVE 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive dion the doors were reopened, and the Senate 
(ut and 12 minutes p.m.) adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Saturduy, April 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian, 


SESSION 


ses 


5 o'clo« k 
" 
“, 


NOMINATIONS 


Arvecutive nominations received by the Senate 1926 


April 2, 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
AIR SERVICE 
Second Lieut. Robert Wilkins Douglass, jr., Infantry (de- 
tailed in Air Service), with rank from June 13, 1922. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
TO BE MAJORS 
Capt. Walter Davis Dabney, Finance Department, from 


March 17, 1926. 

Capt. Percy Gabriel Hoyt, Finance Department, from March 
20, 1926. 

Capt. William Alexander 
from March 21, 1926. 


MacNicholl, Finance Department, 


POSTM ASTERS 
ALABAMA 
Kite B. Quillin to be postmaster at Clayton, Ala., in place of 
B. Quillin. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 
John H. Walls to be postmaster at Guntersville, Ala., in place 


of J. H. Walls. Incumbent’s commission expired March 10, 
1926. 


K. 


Kxa B. Carroll to be postmaster at Slocomb, Ala., in place of | place of W. F. Greer. 


EK. B. Carroll. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 


Alida J. Cox to be postmaster at Spring Hill, Ala., in place of 


A. J. Cox. Incumbent’s commission expired December 20, 1925. 
CALIFORNIA : 
John L. Pope to be postmaster at Lower Lake, Calif., in place 
of J. L. Pope. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 
John R. Chace to be postmaster at San Jose, Calif., in place 
of J. R. Chace. Incumbent’s commission expires Apri! 25, 1926. 


Roy Bucknell to be postmaster at Upper Like, Calif., in place 
of Roy Bucknell, Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1926. 

Rose McCann to be postmaster at Portola, Calif., in place of 
C. J. Firmstone. Incumbent’s commission expired October 11, 
1925. 

COLORADO 

Mary H. Cowie to be postmaster at Boulder, Colo., in place 
of M. H. Cowie. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Byron T. Shelton to be postmaster at Hayden, Colo., in place 
of B. T. Shelton. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1926. 

William A. Baghott to be postmaster at Kit Carson, Colo., in 
place of W. A. Baghott. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926, 

CONNECTICUT 

Oliver F. Toop to be postmaster at South Manchester, Conn., 
in place of O. F. Toop. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

William P. Gourlie to be postmaster at Thompsonville, Conn., 
in place of W. P. Gourlie. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

FLORIDA 
Ira C. Williams to be postmaster at Dania, Fla., in place of 
J. Henson, resigned. 


> 
. 


] 
ILLINOIS 
Orville B. Lane to be postmaster at Fillmore, IL, in place of 


G. A, Wollermann, resigned. 


is | 


that | 
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IDAHO 
Joseph Morley to be postmaster at Idaho Falls, Ida} 
place of Joseph Morley. Incumbent’s commission expir: 


© Apr 


7, 1926. 

Dott R. Adams to be postmaster at Rathdrum. Ida), 
place of D. R. Adams. Incumbent’s commission expired Ma) 
2, 1926. ; 


IOWA 

Frank Popper, jr., to be postmaster at Clutier, Lowa. in 
of Frank Popper, jr. 
1926. 

Clarissa A. Peck to be postmaster at Lawler, Iowa, in py); 
of CC, A. Peck. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10 

John A. Ruesink to be postmaster at Lime Spring, [oy 
place of J. A. Ruesink. 
10, 1926. 

Karl E. Shibley to be postmaster at Lone Tree. Towa, in piace 
of E. E. Shibley. Incumbent’s commission expired Marc! 
1926. 

Harold A. Marmon to be postmaster at Mitchellville 
in place of H, A. Marmon. 
April 7, 1926. 

Andrew F. Parker to be postmaster at Redding, Iowa 
place of A. F. Parker. 

1926. 
Fred E. Dunton to be postmaster at Riceville, Towa, in place 
fr F. BE, Dunton, Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 


pia 


Incumbent’s cominission expires Aj} 


ii 


Ce 
1926, 
; : 4 va, in 
incumbent's commission expires Ajj] 


is, 


lowa, 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Mare) 


~) 
~, 


of 
] 
KANSAS 
Laura Kesler to be postmaster at Edna, Kans., in place of 
Laura Kesler. Lncumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 
Klva M. Woodward to be postmaster at Haviland, Kans. in 
place of E. M. .Woodward. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1826. 
Floyd B. Martin to be postmaster at Lane, Kans., in place of 
IF. B. Martin. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 
Otto L. Walmer to be postmaster at Lucas, Kans., in place 
of D. D. Tilzey. Incumbent’s commission expired January 17, 
1926. 
Henry Washburn to be postmaster at Mulberry, Kans. 
place of Henry Washburn. 
April 7, 1926. 
Minnie C. True to be postmaster at Pittsburg, Kans., in place 
of M. C. True. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 
William F. Greer to be postmaster at St. Francis, Kans., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires April 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expires 


7, 1926. 
KENTUCKY 
William J. Manby to be postmaster at La Grange, Ky., in 
place of W. J. Manby. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 
Robert H. Ledford to be postmaster at Paint Lick, Ky.. 
place of R. H. Ledford. 
7, 1926. 


in 
Incumbent’s commission expires April 


MAINE 
Mae L. Berry to be postmaster at Denmark, Me., in place 
of M. L. Berry. Incumbent’s commission expires Apri! 10, 
1926. 
Edward Johnson to be postmaster at Monson, Me., in place 
of Edward Jobnson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1926. 
MARYLAND 
Alonzo M. Moore to be postmaster at Cambridge, Md. in 
place of A. M. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1926. 
MICHIGAN 
Lewis E. Kephart to be postmaster at Berrien Springs, Mich. 
in place of L. E. Kephart. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 
James R. Dean to be postmaster at Boyne City, Mich., in 
place of J. R. Dean. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 
Herbert E. McElheny to be postmaster at Gobles, Mich., in 
place of H. E. McElheny. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 
Harvey Tewksbury to be postmaster at Kingston, Mich., in 
place of Harvey Tewksbury. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 
Florence J. Truax to be postmaster at Ortonville, Mich. in 
place of F. J. Truax. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 22, 1925. 
Fred J. Smith to be postmaster at Pickford, Mich., in place 
of F. J. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1/26. 





Charles P. Neumann to be postmaster at Rochester, aoe | 
in place of ©. P. Neumann. Incuimbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. | 

MISSISSIPPI 

Samuel W. Pendarvis to be postmaster at Magnolia, Miss., | 
in place of S. W. Pendarvis. Incumbent’s commission expires | 
April 7, 1926. ' 

John W. Woodward to be postmaster at Oxford, Miss., in 
place of H. A, Moore. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 2S, 1926. 

MISSOURI 

Vaughn V. Hammitt to be postmaster at Curryville, Mo., in 
place of V. V. Hammitt. Incumbent’s commission expires April | 
10, 1926. | 

Wilbur N. Osborne to be postmaster at Williamsville, Mo., in 
place of W. N. Osborne. Incumbent'’s commission expired 
August 24, 1925. 

NEBRASKA 

Alvin O. Jones to be postmaster at Adams, Nebr., in place 
of A. O. Jones. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 1926. 

Joseph S. Jackson to be postmaster at Inman, Nebr., in place 
of J. S. Jackson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1626. 

Minnie Johansen to be postmaster at Loup City, Nebr.., in | 
place of Minnie Johansen. Incumbent’s commission expires | 
April 10, 1926. | 

Mary BE. Krisl to be postmaster at Milligan, Nebr., in ee 
of M. E. Krisl. Incumbent’s commission expired October 25, 
1925, 

Clarence Rosecrans to be postmaster at Odéll, Nebr., in place 
of Clarence Rosecrans. Incumbent’s commission expires April | 





10, 1926. 

Rolland C. Shetler to be postmaster at Riverton, Nebr., in 
place of R. C. Shetler. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

NEVADA 

J. E. Drendel to be postmaster at Minden, Ney., in place of 
Madge Sweet, resigned. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Benjamin H. Dodge to be postmaster at New Boston, N. [1., 
in place of B. H. Dedge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
October 25, 1925. 

NEW JERSEY 

George E. Opdyke to be postmaster at Landing, N. J., in 
place of G. E, Opdyke. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

Olla Mehlenbeck to be postmaster at Raritan, N. J., in place 
of A. L. Hope, removed. 

NEW MEXICO 

Effie C. Thatcher to be postmaster at Chama, N. Mex., In 
place of KB, C. Thatcher. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 

NEW YORK 

Edwin P. Gardner to be postmaster at Canandaigua, N. Y., 
in place of E. P. Gardner. Incumbent’s commission “en 
October 26, 1925. 

Stella Hackett to’ be postmaster at Central Park, N. Y., in 
place of Stella Hackett. 
April 7, 1926. 

William V. Fitzpatrick to be postmaster at Cleveland, N. Y., 
in place of W. V. Fitzpatrick. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires April 7, 1926. 

Warren C. King to be postmaster at Dobbs Ferry, N. Y., in 
place of W. C. King. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 14, 1926. 

Reuben H. Gulvin to be postmaster at Geneva, N. Y., in 
place of R. H. Gulvin. Incumbent’s commission expired Octo- 
ber 26, 1925. 

George S. Peterson to be postmaster at La Salle, N. Y., in 
place of G. S. Peterson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

George M. Grant to be postmaster at Parksville. N. Y., in 
place of G. M. Grant. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

James R. Rodman to be postmaster at Port Ewen, N. Y., 
in place of J. R. Rodman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 


Incumbent’s commission expires 





NORTH CAROLINA 


Festus E. Sigman to be postmaster at Thomasville, N. C., 


in place of F. E. Sigman. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. | 
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Martin A. Wahlberg to be postmaster at Oberon, N. Dak., 
in place of M. A. Wahlberg. Incumbent's commission expired 
November 18, 1925. 

Viola Tomlinson to be postmaster at Oriska, N. Dak., in 
viace of Viola Tomlinson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 

OHIO 

James K. Fulks to be postmaster at Ada, Ohio, in place of 
J. K. Fulks. Ineumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 

John W. Swing to be postmaster at Bethel, Ohio, in place 
of J. W. Swing. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
1926. 

John R. Miller to be postmaster at Franklin, Ohio, in place 
of J. R. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
926. 

George W. Burner to be postmaster at Johnstown, Ohio, in 
place of G. W. Burner. Incumbent’s commission expired No- 
vember 23, 1925. 

Peter Weishaupt to be postmaster at Lynchburg, Ohio, in 
place of Peter Weishaupt. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

Jasper A. Barrell to be postmaster at Malta, Ohio, in place 
of J. A. Barrell. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Marold J. Taylor to be postmaster at Marengo, Ohio, in place 
of M. J. Taylor. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1926. 

Reed Wilson to be postmaster at Pleasant City, Ohio, in 
place of Reed Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 

Jesse A. Hayes to be postmaster at Stockport, Ohio, in place 
of J. A. Hayes. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 

Paul E. Muckley to be postmaster at Waynesburg, Ohio, in 
place of P. E. Muckley. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

George W. Smith to be postmaster at Wheelersburg, Ohio, in 


place of G. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
7, 1926. 


OKLAHOMA 


Thomas L. Ogilvie to be postmaster at Forgan, Okla., in place 
of T. L. Ogilvie. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Thomas J. McNeely to be postmaster at Goltry, Okla. Office 
became presidential October 1, 1024. 


OREGON 


Fred K. Baker to be postmaster at Valsetz, Oreg., in place 
of M. M. Pitcher, resigned. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


John R. Diemer to be postmaster at Catawissa, Pa., in place 
of J. R. Diemer. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1926. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Francis B. Gaffney to be postmaster at Gaffney, S. C.,\in 
place of F. B. Gaffney. Incumbent’s commission expired March 
27, 1926. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

Paul W. Lambert to be postmaster at Fairfax, S. Dak., in 
place of P. W. Lambert. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 7, 1926. 

TEXAS 

Roy K. Duphorne to be postmaster at Aransas Pass, Tex., 
in place of R. K. Duphorne. Incumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 

Walter W. Layman to be postmaster at Bangs, Tex., in place 
of W. W. Layman. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Wilce V. Garton to be postmaster at Booker, Tex., in place 
of W. V. Garton. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

Jacob Bennett to be postmaster at Bremond, Tex., in place of 
Jacob Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 1926, 

William H. Tallant to be postmaster at Chico, Tex., in place 
of W. H. Tallant. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926. 

McKinley H. Frank to be postmaster at Grapevine, Tex., in 
place of M. H. Frank. Incumbent's commission expires April 
10, 1926. 

William L. Allen to be postmaster at Hawkins, Tex., in place 
of W. L. Allen. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
192 
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James W. Johnson to be postmaster at Italy, Tex., In place | 
of J. W. Johnsen. incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1V26. 

Ada Il. Worley to be postmaster at Malone, Tex., in place of 
Li. Worley. Inewmbent’s commission expires April 10, 1926. 
Thomas J. Bailey to be postmaster at Royse City, Tex., in 
Bailey. Incumbent’s commission expires April 


A 


place of T. J. 
1926, 

Jolin F. Warrington to be postmaster at Valley Mills, Tex., 

in place of J... Warrington. Incumbent’s commission expires 


i0 


April 10, 1026. 
VIRGINEA 

Kdward A. Lindsey to be postmaster at Boyce, Va., in place 
ef EK. A. Lindsey. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
D226, 

Charles E. D. Burtis to be postmaster at Bumpass, Va., in 
place of C, KE. D, Burtis. Incumbent'’s commission expires April 
LO, 1926. 

Otis RK. Thornhill to be postmaster at Culpeper, Va., in place 
of ©. R. Thernhill. Ineumbent’s commission expires April 
10, 1826. 

Lacy C, Alphin to be postmaster at Hot Springs, Va., in place 
of L. C. Alphin. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926, 

Lilly G. Cook to be postmaster at Madison, Va., in plaee of 
lh. G, Cook. Ineumbent’s commission expires April 10, 1926. 

Robert I. Newman to be postmaster at Manassas, Va., in 
place of R. KE, Newman. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
20, 1926. 

Sylvester A. Ratliff to be postmaster at Norton, Va., in place 
of S$. A. Ratliff. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10; 
1026. 

James W. Moore to be postmaster at Rapidan, Va., in place 
of J. W. Moore. Incumbent’s commission expires April 10, 
1926, 


Thomas C. McConchie to be postmaster at Remington, Va., 
in place of T. C. Me€Conchie. Ineumbent’s commission expires 
April 10, 1926. 

Floyd I. Richardson to be postmaster at 
place of F. I. Richardsca, 
April 10, 1926. 


Sylvatus, Va., in 
Ineambent’s commission expires 


WASITINGTON 


William W. Campbell to be postmaster at Colville, Wash., In 
place of W. W. Campbell. Imeumbent’s commission expires 
April 8, 1926. 

Nora S. Okerberg to be postmaster at Soap Lake, Wash., in 
place of N. 8. Okerberg. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 22, 1925. . 

Fanny I. Jennings to be postmaster at Spangle, Wash., in 
place of F. I. Jennings. Incumbent’s commission expires April 
8, 1926. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Mary B. Wolfe to be postmaster at Mount Clare, W. Va.,. in 
place of W. W. Wolfe, removed: 


WISCONSIN 


Orrin W. Groot to be postmaster at Mimwood, Wis., in place 
of O. W. Groot. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 
1926. 

John H. Zahrte to be postmaster at Sparta, Wis., im place 
of J. H. Zahrte. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 

Ernest L. Messer to be postmaster at Unity, Wis. in plaee of 


KX. L. Messer. Incumbent’s commission expires April 7, 1926. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Huecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 2, 1926 
PoOsTMASTERS 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Lemuel A. Bosserman, Barnesboro. 
Benton C. Meyers, Fayetteville. 
Themas Powell, Patton. 
Jehn A, Stevens, Three Springs. 


TEN NESSER 


James G. McKenzie, Big Sandy. 
Bethel C. Brown, Cleveland. 
Glenn C. Hodges, Cowan. 
William F. Campbell, Decatur. 
Albert F, Adair, Deecaturville. 
John H. Poston, Henning. 
Jasper D. Wright, Jamestown. 
William J. Whitsett, Lewisburg. 
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Will F. Sherwood, Petersburg. 
Helen M. Ruef, Sewanee. 
John A. Wilson, Sharon. 
Ocie C. Hawkins, Stanton. 
Fred Hawkins, Tellico Plains. 
Warren S. Yell, Wartrace. 





SENATE 
Sarurpay, April 3, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 


Our Father, revealed to us in Jesus Christ, Thy Son, we 
thank Thee for all the hallowed associations which gat}: 
about these days, and that to-morrow ft will be our high privi- 
lege of remembering Him who died for our sins and rose acain 
for our justification. We pray that our hearts may be singu- 
larly susceptibie to every hallowed influence on that day: and 
while there may be those sorrowing and erying for the touch 
ef a vanished hand and the sound of a voice that 1s still, may 
the comfort of Thy love, O Christ, minister to those broken 
homes, we beseech of Thee. And may there be given to each 
one of us here a sincere purpose of making our lives gladder, 
more hopeful, and filled with the joy of Thy salvation, so that 
whatever we may do may be to Thy glory and the prosperity 
of our loved land. We ask im Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of yester- 
day's proceedings, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and by 
unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative elerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald Keyes Reed, Pa. 
Bayard Verr’s Kin Rebinson, Ind. 
Bingham Fess La Foliette Sackett 
Biease Fletcher Leareet Sheppard 
Borah Frazier McKellar Shipstead 
Bratton George MeMaster Shortridge 
Brookbart Glass ey Simmons 
Broussard Goff Mayfield Stoith 
Butler Gooding Means Smoot 
Cameron Greene Metcalf Stanfield 
Caraway Hlale Moses Stephens 
Copeland Harreld Neely Swanson 
Couzens Harris Norris Trammell 
Cummins Harrison Nye Tyson 
Curtis Heflin Oddie Wadsworth 
Dale Howell Overman Warren 
Dill Johnson Phipps Watson 
Kdge Jones, N. Mex. Pine Wheeler 
Sdwards Jones, Wash. Pittman Williams 
Ernst Kendrick Ransdell Willis 


Mr. CURTIS. I desire to announce the absence of my col- 
league [Mr: Carrer] on account of illness in his family. I will 
let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. HEighty Senators having answered 
te their names, a quorum is present. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I have received a very inter- 
esting telegram from the Kiwanis Club of Martins Ferry, 
Ohio, touching the matter of rates on the transportation of 
coal from Ohie. mines to lake ports. I ask unanimous consent 
to have this brief telegram. printed in the Recorp and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

There being noe objection, the telegram was. referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce and ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

[Western Union telegram] 
Sr. CLAIRSVILLE, Ono, April 1, 1026. 
Hon. FRANK B. WILLIS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

The Kixvanis Club of Martins Ferry, Ohio, at its meeting on March 
31, 1926, authorized us as its president and secretary to call your 
attention to the importance of rate legislation in coal transportation. 
All our coal districts in the State, as you know, are in an unhealthy 
business condition by reason of the inability of operators to produce 
coal under existing conditions at any profit. Our county of Belmont 
is especially affected. because. of the fact that it is the largest coal- 
producing county in the State. As long as coal can be shipped to 
the northern Cleveland and other markets from points more distant 
than Ohio at a rate less than Ohio rate we feel present conditions will 
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‘il. We have noticed through ConGressionaL Record and through | from Nevada. 


the daily papers that you appreciate this situation, and respectfully 
request that you continue your advocacy of falr pro rata rates until 
it is obtained, 


H. M. MILLER, President, 
M. L. COWEN, Secretary, 
Martins Ferry Kiwanis Club of Belmont County, Ohio. 


Mr. BLEASE presented a resolution adopted by the House of 
Representatives of the State of Georgia, which was referred 
to ‘he Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Whereas the Hon. CoLe Biease, of South Carolina, has introduced 
a bill in the Congress of the United States to prevent marriage between 
whites and negroes; and 

Whereas this body is appreciative of his efforts to preserve the 
racial integrity of our country: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the House of Representatives of Georgia goes on 
record as approving the measure and urging all Georgia's Congress- 
men and Senators to support said bill. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVIII 


Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, it is not-my purpose to 
criticize the Vice President for what he said in ruling upon 
the question presented by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirr- 


MAN], because he is generally right; but it is a remarkable | 


fact when we consider that no less distinguished men than 
Daniel Webster and Robert Y. Hayne, famous in the country’s 
history, took an opposite view. 

Yesterday the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Bineam] 


placed in the Rrcorp a very able and lucid report upon the | 


matter, which I hope every Senator will read. For my own 
satisfaction and the satisfaction of the Senator from Virginia 
{Mr. GLass] and others who concur with me in what I stated 
as my individual view with reference to the rule, I want to 


read a brief sentence from this valuable report made by | 


Webster and Hayne: 


A vote, though not strictly speaking a remark, is clearly an expres- 
sion of an opinion, and if the former ought to be kept secret, so ought 
the latter. On the whole, therefore, the committee are of opinion that, 
in addition to keeping secret all “‘ remarks on the character ard quali- 
fications of persons nominated,” the sotes of individual Members must 
also be kept secret; so they think that this rule ought not to pre- 
vent a gentleman from making known his own individual vote on such 
nominations, taking care to keep secret the votes of others. 


So I have pretty good authority from these two great dis- 
tinguished statesmen upon the question. I would like to read 
the whole report, but I shall not take time to do it. I ask 
Senators to read it, because it has a very important bearing 
upon the question presented by the Senator from Nevada. I 
want to read just those words to show that Mr. Webster and 
Mr. Hayne agreed with my views on the subject. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
what he is reading? 

Mr. OVERMAN. I am reading from the CoNGRESSIONAL 
tecorp of yesterday’s proceedings, from a report placed in the 
Recorp by the distinguished Senator from Connectieut [Mr. 
BincHaM]. I quoted just a few lines to show that they con- 
cur in my construction of the rule. 

Mr. SMITH. What Recorp is it? 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is the Recorp of yesterday's proceed- 
ings at page 6778. The exact language is: 

So they think that this rule ought not to prevent a gentleman from 
making known his own individual vote on such nominations, taking 
care to keep secret the votes of others, 


Mr. OVERMAN. That is what I said yesterday. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, that is the exact reason why 
the amendment which I have offered to Rule XXXVIII should 
not go to a committee. The general consensus of opinion in the 
Senate seems to be pow, as it was in those days, that a Senator 
has a right to make public his own vote. Unfortunately the 
exact language of the rule seems to enjoin secrecy even as to a 
Senator’s own vote. If we are going to pursue the custom, by 
reason of action, of making our own votes public, let us put 
that provision in the rule and not rely upon what some of our 
distinguished predecessors may have stated they thought it 
meant. That is why I contend there is no reason for a refer- 
ence of the proposed amendment to the committee. It is a 
simple proposition. Every Senator knows whether he wants to 
amend the rule so that it shall affirmatively say it shall not be 


I hope, however, that this matter will be settled 
this morning; and at the proper time I wish to make a motion 
to refer the resolution to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator withhold his 
motion for the present? 

Mr. CURTIS. I have not made the motion as yet. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Reports of committees are in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. I desire to speak upon the resolution of the 
Senator from Nevada, but I will wait until it shall be reached 
in regular order. 


ALLOCATION OF WATERS OF COLUMBIA RIVER AND TRIBUTARIES 


Mr. JONES of Washington. From the Committee on Irrl- 
gation and Reclamation I report favorably without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 8129) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor. 

Let me say that a few days ago the Senator passed a bill 
providing for the completion of the survey of the Columbia 
River project in the State of Washington. That bill went to 
the House of Representatives, but In the meantime the House 
passed House bill 8129, covering the same subject, which is a 
little bit more restrictive than the bill which the Senate passed, 
although the House bill contains all which is expressed in the 
Senate bill. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 


sideration of the House bill which I have just reported. 


The VICE PRESIDENT.. Is there objection? 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I think 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator from Utah 
will not make any objection. A similar Senate bill bas already 
passed the Senate. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
bill, but it may take some little time. I object to the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Of course, I do not want to 
take up any time now, but I thought ‘As we had passed a similar 
bill in the Senate a few days ago and as there is a provision 
in an appropriation bill covering the matter that there would 
be no objection to the passage of the House bill and we could 
have the appropriation bill modified so as to meet the provi- 
sions of this bill. 

Mr. KING. I have no doubt the bill will pass, because the 
policy of distinguished Senators and Members on the other side 
of the Capitol seems to be to have the Federal Government 
take over the rivers and establish power plants and do those 
things that private persons ought to do. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. This bill does not cover that 
matter at all. It is to provide for the finishing of a recla- 
mation survey which the Government has already started. 

Mr. KING. It is a reclamation survey? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. KING. I understood that it was for the purpose of 
examining the Columbia River——— 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Oh, no. 

Mr. KING. In order that we might attempt to do there what 
some people want to do on the Colorado River—spend $150,- 
000,000 and charge it to the public. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. No; this ts only in connection 
with a reclamation project and to complete a survey which 
the Government has already started and on which it has ex- 
pended $100,000. 

Mr. KING. Then I shall not object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of the act of March 4, 1925, 
entitled “An act to permit a compact or agreement between the States 
of Washington, Idaho, Oregon, and Montana respecting the disposition 
and apporticument of the waters of the Columbia River and its tribu- 
taries, and for other purposes,” be continued and extended, and the 
said States are hereby authorized to negotiate or enter into a compact 
or agreement and report to Congress in accordance with the provisions 
of the said act not later than December 1, 1927. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 


| moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of not 


a violation of the injunction of secrecy if he does make public | 


his own vote. I think we are ready to vote on the question now. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think we ought to get through 
with the intrewuction of bills and the regular routine morning 
business before proceeding with the resolution of the Senator 


more than $25,000, for completing investigations of the feasibility of 
irrigation by gravity or pumping, wate: sources, water storage, and 
related problems on the Columbia River and its tributaries, including 
the Columbia Basin project. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


» 
i 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 
Mr. FLETCHER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 2124) for the relief of Philip A. 
Hertz, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 


(No. 645) thereon. 
Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
which was referred the bill (S. 3647) to appoint Mate John 


Joseph Bresnahan, United States Navy, a boatswain in the 
Nuvy, reported it without amendment and submitted a report 


(No. 546) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred 
the bill (S. 2955) for the relief of Chaplain A. E. Stone, United 
States Navy, reported it with amendments and submitted a 
report (No. 547) thereon. 

Mr. STANFIELD, from the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys, to which was referred the bill (S. 722) to authorize 


the selection of certain publicly owned lands by the State of 
Oregon, reported it with an amendment and submitted a report 
(No. 548) thereon. 

Mr. DILL, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (IL. R. 2703) granting six months’ pay to 
Anton Kunz, father of Joseph Anthony Kunz, deceased, ma- 
chinist’s mate, first class, United States Navy, in active service, 
reported it without ameudiment and submitted a report (No. 
549) thereon. 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3627) authorizing the Secretary of 
the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the 
State of North Dakota the silver service which was presented 
to the battleship North Dakota by the citizens of that State, 
reported it with amendments and submitted a report (No. 550) 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 85) te correct the status of certain commissioned offi- 
cers of the Navy appointed thereto pursuant to the provisions 
of the act of Congress approved June 4, 1920, reported it with 
amendments and submitted a report (No. 551) thereon. 

Mr. FESS, from the Committee on the Library, to which was 
referred the bill (S. 3550) providing for an inspection of the 
Kennesaw Mountain and Lost Mountain and other battle fields 
in the State of Georgia, reported it without amendment. 

DISMISSAL OF GOVERNMENT'S APPEAL IN PACKERS’ CASE 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, a few days ago the Senator 
from Montana [{Mr. Watsn] called the attention of the Senate 
to an article in the United States Daily concerning certain 
proceedings in a suit which had been instituted by the Govern- 
ment. That article was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. Thereupon, as chairman of that 
dressed a letter to the Attorney General asking what comment, 
if any, he had to make with resnvect to it. The Judiciary Com- 
mittee has received the reply of the Attorney General, and I 
submit the report-—No. 552-—which I send to the desk. I ask 
that the report and the accompanying letter of the Attorney 
General be printed in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred io is as follows: 

{S. Rept. No. 552, 698th Cong., Ist sess.] 


IN RE PACKERS’ CONSENT DECREE LITIGATION 
April 3, 1926—-Ordered to be printed a 
Mr. CUMMINS, from the Committee on the Judiciary, submitted the 


following report : 

An article appearing in the United States Daily in its issne of March 
4, 1926, relating to the dismissal of an appeal in a Government suit, 
having been called to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from 
Montana, Mr. Wash, it was referred the Committee on the Ju- 
dictary. Thereupon the chairman of the committee sent a letter to the 
Attorney his attention to the article and asking any 
comment that he might desire to nrake with respect te the matter. A 
reply te that communication has been received, and the committee begs 
lenve to report it to the Senate with the request that it be printed in 
the KecorbD, together with this report. 


to 


General calling 


DrerarTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washingon, D. C., March 10, 1926. 
Fion, Atrerr RB. CUMMINS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

MY Dear Senator: I have your letter of March 7, inviting attention 
te an article on the packers’ consent decree litigation appearing in the 
United States Daily, March 4, 1926, which has been the subject of com- 
ment in the Senate, and I am clad to embrace this opportunity to out- 
line for your information the recent course of this ltigation. 

The facts attending the original entry of the consent decree are no 
doubt well known to you. It was entered against the five big packers, 


committee, I ad- | 
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APRIL. 


Cudahy Packing Co., on Febrnary 27, 1920, upon the Govorr 
petition, the packers’ answers thereto, and a stipulation of a); , 
consenting to the entry of such decree. Its provisions inelya, , 
tions against ownership by the packer defendants of stock 
stockyards, and against their engaging in the handling, diet»; 
and sale of certain unrelated comurodities, including wholesak 
and canned fruits. Pending the execution of the decree with ; 
to ownership of stockyards stock, an arrangement was con: 
whereby the packer defendants were required to transfer their < 
public stockyards to trustees, designated by the court, with fu!) 
to hold and vote the same until purchasers could be found. 

The Southern Wholesale Grocers’ Association and the National Who) 
sale Grocers’ Association were subsequently, in September, 1921 
mitted by the court to intervene for the of oppos 
attempt to vacate or modify the consent and in Septem 
1924, the California Cooperative Canneries, who elaimed that the q 
had destroyed their contract with Armour & Co. for the pur 
that company of a substantia! porticn of their annual canned-fryi: 
duction, were also given leave to intervene, pursuant 
the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. This 
was vigorously opposed by the Governnrent. The lower court syst 
the Government's contentions, but was reversed by the court of appeals, 

This was followed by motions, both by the California Cooperatiy 
Canneries and by the Swift and Armour groups of defendant 
vacate and sect aside the consent decree. 
Government, and by 


rties 


ir 


power 


purpose 
decree, 


to mand of 
inter 


ained 


m 
This was also opposed by the 
ts order of May 1, 1925, the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia denied the motion of Swift and Armeur and 
graunied the motion of the California Cooperative Canneries so far as 
to suspend the operation of the decree “until further order of the 
court to be made, if it all, after a full hearing on the merits in the 
usual course of chancery proceedings.” 

From this order the United States and the Swift and Armour groups 
of defendants took respective appeals May 22, 1925, and the National 
Wholesale Grocers’ Assoclation teok an appeal the following day. I 
am inclosing for your information a copy of the transeript of record 
in the court of appeals in which the proceedings up to this point are 
fully set forth. The United States proceeded upon the theory that the 
order of May 1 was a final order, or, in any event, an order chang- 





| ing or affecting the possession of property and therefore appealable 


as of right even though interlocutory. Its appeal was based upon this 
view. Out of an abundance of caution, however, since the character 
of the order of May 1 was somewhat in controversy, it also petitioned 
the court of appeals May 23, 1925, for the allowance of @ special ap- 
peal in case the order were merely interlocutory. I am inclosing copy 
of this petition and of the Government's brief in support thereof. This 
petition was denied. 

Counsel for the canneries later moved in the Supreme Court of the 
District of Columbia te strike the Government's appeal on the ground 
that the order of May 1 was merely inierlocutory, but this motion 
Was denied. I am inclosing copy of this motion, of the Government's 
brief in opposition thereto, and of the court's memorandum opinion 
in denial thereof, 

On October 8, 1925, counsel fer the canneries petitioned the court of 
appeals to dismiss the appeals of the United States and the wholesale 
grocers or affirm the order appealed from, again on the ground that the 
order of May 1 was merely interlecutery and would not sustain an 
appeal as of right. This petition the court of appeals by its order of 
November 14, 1925, postpened until the hearing of the case upon its 
merits. I am inclosing copy of the canneries’ petition and brief, of the 
Government's reply brief, and of the court’s order. 

The United States filed its transcript of record in the court of ap- 
peals October 31, 1925, and on February 11, 1926, counsel for the can- 
neries moved to dismiss the Government's appeal on the ground that 
it had not filed its transcript of record within the required time. I 
am inclosing copy of this motion and of the replies thereto by the 
Government and by the National Wholesale Grocers* Association. As 
these deal directly with the immediate question raised in the Senate, 
you will no doubt wish to give them your especial attention. Thie dis- 
missal of the appeals of the Government and the wholesale grocers by 
the court of appeals followed on February 27. 

You will note from the above outline of proceedings in this case 
that at the time the appeals were dismissed there were pending before 
the court of appeals two motions for such dismissal, one made October 
8, 1925, based upen the view that the order of May 1 was merely inter- 
locutory and not appealable as of right, and the other made Iebruary 
11, 1926, based upon the technical objection that the order was inter- 
locutory and the record had not been filed within 20 days. The pre- 
vious decision of the court of appeals on the first motion was not 4 
denial but merely a postponement, and since the dismissal of the ap- 
peals was made without opinion or comment by the court and the 
court's mandate has not yet issued, there is nothing to indicate whether 
it was based in the court’s mind selely upon the motion of February 
11, or whether the court took occasion to resume consideration of the 
motion of October 8 and acted thereon. 

If the latter was the case, the dismissal means merely that the 


Swift & Co, Armour & Co. Morris & Co., Wilson & Co., and the | Government was not sustained by the court in its contertion that the 
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order of May 1 was such as to be appealable as of right; and eince } Donovan has been assisted in this work by 


{ vernment has already by its petition for special appeal exhausted | 


ichts in the court of appeals in case the order were merely inter 
_ {it has now no recourse but to proceed to trial upon the issues 
I y the pleadings in the Supreme Court of the District of Colum- 
we it chooses to seek a review of the action of the court of ap- 
by the Supreme Ceurt of the United States. Whether such a 
w will be seught will be determined by the Solicitor General. 
iy, on the other hand, the court’s erder of dismissal was based 
purely upon the motion of February 11, the court of appeals must have 
determined, contrary to the contentions of the Government, that the 
order appealed from was interlocutory and not final, and must have 
applied a new construction of rule 15 of the court of appeals, govern- 
the time for filing transcripts of records. The Government's ap- 
i was one “entered and perfected in the court below,” and {ft con- 
yuently preceeded under section 1 of rule 15, which reads as follows: 
“ Docketing of cases: When an appeal is entered and perfected in 
the court below after March 1, 1923, it shall be the duty of the ap- 
pellant within 90 days from the time the appeal is so entered and per- 
fected to produce and file with the clerk of this court a transcript 
of the recerd in the case; and such time shall not be extended except 
ly this court for extraordinary reasons shown; and if he shall fail 
to file the tramscript within the time limited therefor, the appellee 
shall be allowed to file a copy or transcript of the record with the 
clerk of this court, and the cause shall stand for trial in the like 
manner as if the transcript had been filed by the appellant in due 
time; or the appellee may, after the time limited for filing the tran- 
script in this court by the appellant has expired, and upon his or her 
default in respect thereto, upon producing a certificate showing the 
entry of appeal and the date thereof, have said appeal docketed and 
dismissed; and in no case shall the appellant be entitled to docket the 
case and file the record after said appeal shall have been docketed 
and dismissed under this rule, unless by special order of the court, 
vpou satisfactory reason shown: Provided, however, That in comput- 
ing the 90-day period for compliance herewith the time from July 1 
to September 30, inclusive, shall be excluded.” 
rhe motion of the canneries was based upon section 2 of rule 15, 
which is as follows: 


«o 


2. In all cases of appeal from an interlocutory order or decree of 
the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia the transcript of the 
record shall be filed fn this court within 20 days from the entry of 
the order of the allowance of such appeal, unless such time, for 
special and swfficient cause, shall be extended for a definite and fixed 
period by order of a justice of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia.” 

This section, you will note, applies In terms to all appeals from 
interlocutory orders, but It has always been understood to apply only 
to special appeals such as the Government requested in its petition 
of May 23, 1925, since it would otherwise conflict with section 1 of 
the same rule. It fis so referred to in the index to the court of 
appeals rules, and in Notes on Practice in the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia (sec. 55, 84) by Moncure Burke, as- 
sistant clerk of the court; and this view was adopted both by the 
cierk of the Supreme Court of the District of Coiumbia, who made 
up the transeript of rerord, and even by the counsel for the Cali- 
fornia Cooperative Canneries. 

The clerk in his letter of August 14, 1925, to counsel for the 
National Wholesale Grocers’ Asseciation advised them that the tran- 
script of record was not due in the court of appenls in this case 
until November 16, 1925 (p. 6, Memorandum eof National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association in epposition to motion to dismiss appeal, 
attached), Counsel for the California Cooperative Canneries in its 
petition to dismiss or affirm, filed October 8, 1925, long after the 
expiration of the 20 days within which he later claimed the tran- 
script should have been filed, said, on page 3: 

“Neither of the respondents to this petition has docketed its appeal 
or filed any transcript of record in this court, and the time for doing 
so has not expired and will not expire fer about twe months from the 
date hereof.” 

The single case upon which the canneries relied for its last motion 
to dismiss was a case decided by the court of appeals without argnu- 
ment and without opinion, October 14, 1925, which was likewise long 
after the expiration of the time required by section 2 of:rule 15, 
if that section is applicable. It is the only case disclosed by a 
thorough search of the authorities in which an appeal “ entered and 
perfected in the court below” has ever been dismissed under section 2. 

You will find the Gevernment’s argument on this question set 
forth fully in its reply to the canneries’ motion of February 11, 
attached, 

I have outlined above the procedure of the Government in some 
cetail so that you may the more fully appreciate the diligence with 
which it has pursued every step in this litigation. Involving as it 
does the enforcement of antitrust laws, it has been in charge of the 
Assistant to the Attorney General, William J. Donovan, who has 
Supervision ef all matters of enforcement of antitrust laws. Colonel 


Assistant Attorney Gen 
eral Herman J. Galloway, and by Hon. Frank K. Nebeker and H. BR. 
Teegarden, special assistants to the Attorney General Mr. Galloway 
has been intimately associated with this case since M h, 1920, 
shortly after the entry of the consent decree, and has continued to 
assist in an advisory capacity since his appointment to his present 


post as Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
section of this department. Mr. Nebeker, who has been employed as 
special counsel in this case, was Assistant to the Attorney General 


the Court of Claims 


and in charge of the enforcement of antitrust laws, under the Hon. 
A. Mitchell Palmer, then Attorney General of the United States, at 
the time the consent decree was originally entered 

While it is inappropriate to enter inte any controversy with oppos- 
ing counsel as to the effect of the court's recent action in this 
seems an exaggeration to say, as stated by the counsel f 
neries in the newspaper article in question, that this a 
packers in the same position as that which they occupied 
entry of the consent decree in 1920. The packers—Armour & Co. and 
Swift & Co.—are still prosecuting their appeal in the Court of Appeals 


case, it 


reine cane 


of the District of Columbia from the order of May 1, 19 refusing 
to vacate the consent decree; and as a result of the court's action 
upon the other appeals the Government is now free to proceed to trial 
upon the issues of fact raised by the pleadings in the Intervention of 
the California Cooperative Canneries. The consent decree of 1920 
Still stands, in the words of the Supreme Court of the District of 


Columbia, a valid decree (page 341, transcript of record, attached), 
whose operation is merely suspended until further order of the court 
after this trial has been completed. 

This case will continue to have the closest attention of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and should you desire any further information as to 
its progress, | am, as you know, ever at your service. 

Yours yery truly, 
Jno. G. SARGENT, 
Atlorney General, 
ALIEN PROPERTY AND AMERICAN CLAIMS 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The introduction of bills and joint 
resolutions is now in order. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a bill offered on yesterday by the Sevater from Idaho [{Mr. 
Boran], the introduction of which was then objected to. The 
bill will be read by its title. 

The bill (S. 3829) to provide for the payment of the awards 
of the Mixed Claims Commission, the payment of certain 
claims of German nationals against the United States, and the 
return to German nationals of property held by the Alien 
Property Custodian was read the first time by its title. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, on yesterday when the Sen- 
ator from Idaho presented the bill, the title of which has been 
read, I objected to its intreduction. I wish now te state that 
to argue and present the question involved may take consid- 
erable time. Under the rules of the Senate the same objection 
may be made if the committee ever reports the bill. I wish 
to withdraw my objection to the introduction of the Dill, re- 
serving the right, if the committee shall later repert it, to 
make the same objection when the bill comes back to the 
Senate. I do not wish to consume the time of the Senate now 
in a discussion of the matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the bill will be 
considered as having been read twice and will be referred to 
the Committee on Finance, 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3827) granting an increase of pension to Ellen J. 
Hunter; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3828) to amend section 21 of the Federal highway 
act; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3836) for the relief of Edward B. Herven; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: 

A bill (S. 3831) for the relief of F. A. McGregor; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3832) for the relief of Herman P. Ulmer; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (8S. 3833) to establish a civil airport at Governors 
Island, New York City, N. Y.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR (by request): 

A bill (S. 3834) to amend section 245 of the penal laws 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 


A bill (S. 3835) granting a pension to Jacob Moak; and 
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A bill (S. 8836) granting a pension to Simeon Moak; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Ky Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3837) to regulate the manufacture and sale of 
stamped envelopes; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3888) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
M. Wise (with the accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES of New Mexico: 

A bill (S. 3889) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
issue patents for land held under color of title; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

AMENDMENT TO PUBLIC BUILDINGS BILL 


Mr. BROUSSARD submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6559) to provide for the 
construction of certain publie buildings, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds and ordered to be printed. 

STATUE OF CRAWFORD W. 

Mr. HARRIS submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 10), which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing: 


LONG 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That there be printed and bound the proceedings at the unveiling in 
Statuary Hall, upon the acceptance of the statue of Crawford Ww. 
Long, presented by the State of Georgia, 5,000 copies, of which 1,000 
shall be for the use of the Senate and 2,500 for the use of the House 
of and the remaining 1,500 copies shall be for the 
use and distribution of the Senators and Representatives in Congress 
from the State of Georgia. 

The Joint Committee on Printing is hereby authorized to have the 
copy prepared for the Public Printer, who shall provide suitable illus- 
trations to be bound with these proceedings. 


Representatives, 


ALUMINUM CO. OF AMERICA 


Mr. REED of Pennsyivania. Mr. President, when the De- 
partment of Justice submitted its report to the Senate on the 
Aluminum Co, matter, it accompanied its report with many 
original letters and documents, which were in its files. Those 
have now served their purpose at the Government Printing 
Office; they have been set up in type, I understand. The de- 
partment is anxious that the originals may be returned to its 
files. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that, when they shall 
have served their purpose at the Government Printing Office, 
the letters and documents referred to may be returned by 
the Secretary of the Senate to the Department of Justice. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? Witbout ob- 
jection, it is so ordered. 


AMENDMENT OF RULE XXXVIII 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Morning business is closed. 
calendar under Rule VIII is in order. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of Senate Resolution 188. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Nevada that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of Senate Resolution 188. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the 
consent to consider the resolution. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Very well. I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate may now consider the resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of Senate Resolution 188? 

There being no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the resolution (S. Res. 188), submitted by Mr. Pirrt- 
MAN March 30, 1926, which was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That paragraph 2, Rule XXXVIII, of the Standing Rules 
of the Senate be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows, 
to wit: 

“2 All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- 
tions of the person nominated shall be kept secret; also all yotes upon 
any nomination shall be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is 
removed by the Senate. If, however, charges shall be made against a 
person nominated, the committee may, in its discretion, notify such 
nominee thereof, but the name of the person making such charges shall 
not be disclosed. The fact that a nomination has been made, or that 
it has been confirmed or rejected, shall not be regarded as a secret, 
and the making public by a Senator of his own vote shall not be 
deemed a violation of the injunction of secrecy.” 


Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President-—— 


The 


Senator ask unanimous 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Noe}, 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. Does the Senator from Nebraska desire to 
address himself to the resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to discuss the resolution. 

Mr. BLEASE. Very well. That is what I desire to do. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to say a few words 
on the resolution before the Senator from Kansas [Mr., (; RTIS | 
shall make his motion to refer it to the Committee on [yJoc 
The resolution of the Senator from Nevada, it seems to me. jc 
a very simple resolution, and it has been debated during the 
last two or three weeks, both in executive and open session. to 
such an extent that, in my opinion, all the points involved in jt 
are well understood by Members ef the Senate. It would 
therefore, be absolutely unnecessary, as I look at it, to refer 
it to the Committee on Rules. We have had this question be- 
fore the Senate now off and on for several days, and the reso- 
lution in substance puts into law what seems to be the con- 
sensus at least of quite a majority of the Senators as to what 
the law ought to be. We are confronted with the parliamentary 
situation that by a ruling of the Chair, which has been «ns. 
tained by the Senate several times, it requires a two-thirds 
vote to publish a roll call in executive session, and that a two- 
thirds vote is also required to permit any Senator to state how 
he voted on any nomination in executive session. 

It is no answer, Mr. President, as I look at it, to say that it 
has been the custom for many years for the Senators to tell 
how they voted. The rule prohibits it. The decision rendered 
by the Chair yesterday prohibits it. That decision stands un- 
appealed from, and I think the Chair was right in his decision. 
The Senate is also evidently practically unanimously of the 
opinion that he was right, or an appeal would have been taken 
yesterday when he made the decision. So that we are con- 
fronted with the peculiar situation, Mr. President, that some 
Senators say it has been the custom for Senators to announce 
how they voted without receiving permission of the Senate, and 
it has been the custom so long that it can be regarded as one of 
the rules of the Senate. Yet while that very question was be- 
ing debated before the Senate the question was submitted to 
the Chair whether a Senator, under the rule, had a right to 
tell how he voted in executive session on the confirmation of a 
nomination, and the Chair decided he did not have the right; 
that it would take a two-thirds vote to give him the right. 
That stands now as the law of the Senate, as it has been at 
least since the beginning of the discussion arising over a con- 
firmation which recently took place in executive session. 

Mr. President, we ought to treat all Senators alike. One of 
the most respected Members of this body, who has been a Mem- 
ber here so long that the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary, whose judgment as a lawyer and as a statesman 
everybody respects, and whose personality everybody admires, 
stated openly yesterday on the floor of the Senate, as follows: 


When, a few days ago, what was understood to be my vote on the 
Woodlock matter was criticized in North Carolina, I had no hesitation 
in telegraphing down there the fact that I voted against Mr. Wood- 
lock, because I was misrepresented in that State, and I wanted the 
truth to be known about my position. 


Mr. President, stated as an abstract proposition that is com- 
mendable; it shows honesty and courage. The Senator from 
North Carolina wanted nobody to misunderstand his position 
on an official act that he took as a Member of the Senate. He 
was willing that the world should know it. He immediately 
took steps when his position was questioned to let the world 
know it. When he cast that vote it ought to have been a 
public act; it was an official act, and one of the most impor- 
tant—in fact, in my humble judgment, the most important vote 
that the Senator has cast during this session of Congress. And 
yet, Mr. President, under the rules of the Senate, under the 
decision of the Chair, which stands as the decision of this body, 
he violated the rules of the Senate when he sent that tele- 
gram; he violated the rules again yesterday when he told about 
it; and under the rules of the Senate he has committed an 
offense that, if punished, would result in his expulsion from 
this body. We are told that expulsion is the remedy. 

I have not seen any serious move started yet to expe! the 
Senator. It is doubtful whether a two-thirds vote could be 
obtained to expel him; but if we are going to enforce our rules, 
we ought to expel him. 

Mr. President, I have been wondering what would have 
happened to me if I had committed that offense. I would 
probably be borrowing money now from my fellow Senators 
to pay my fare back home, a private citizen. I would have 
been expelled without even referring the resolution to a com- 
mittee if I had done what he did, because I would have ¢on- 
fessed my crime to the court and the jury who had jurisdic 
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tion to pass Judgment; and ought we not to have a rule that 
upplies to everybody? 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 
Mr, NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 





| 
| 


Mr. BORAH. Does not the rule that the Senator from | 


North Carolina has invoked apply to everybody? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; every Senator can tell how he voted, 
and then anyone who is interested can add it up and will 
know hew everybody voted. 

Mr. NORRIS. In that sense it does. I was speaking about 
the expulsion of Members, however. I was speaking about 
myself, beeause I should hate to. be expelled, and I am just as 
opxious to tell how I voted as the Senator from North Carolina 
was. I have had several letters, and I have taiked with at 
‘ogst two Senators here since that vote was taken who told 
me that they had telegrams saying, in substanee: “ Your 
constituents want to know how you voted on the Woodlock 
matter”; but what could the Senator do? If he stood on the 
hich amd honorable pedestal that our friend the statesman 
from North Carolina stands on, he could tell with impunity, 
because nobody would think for a moment of interfering with 
his prerogative or enforcing the rule as to hiin, but you let 
some poor, unpopular, quarrelsome, misunderstood Senator com- 
mit that offense, and see how the law will commence to take 
its course! What calamity it would be to be expelled from the 
Senate for telling the country what you did in an official 
capacity ! 

I have been told that Tammeny, down in New York, main- 
tains its situation and its power by passing stringent laws, by 
passing laws that no one could object to, and making them very 
sevelg, and then permitting its favored people to violate the 
law by proper compensation to the proper people. 

Mr. EDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. EDGE. Is the Senator now propounding the theory 
that it is a good practice to repeal a law when it is violated? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I am not going to repeal a law. iI 
want to make a law that will permit any Senator here, or the 
Senate as a bedy, to stand before the American people as 
though they were not afraid to let the American people know 
what they are doing here with the American peopie’s business. 
We are not acting as individuals. We are here in a representa- 
tive capacity. In the aggregate we represent, each one of us, 
more than a million human beings. We are not acting in the 
saine eapacity as the voter when he walks into his booth. 
None of us are going to admit that we are afraid to have our 
votes made public, or that we fear it will be thought that we 
have been bribed to vote in a certain way and then get our 
reward for it. The laws that apply to secret balloting in a 
general election have no application here. Why do we have 
galleries?) Why are these men up here in front of us repre- 
senting newspapers? It is because the country wants to know, 
and we are willing that it should know, every oflicial act that 
we perform here in the Senate; and an official act upon a con- 
firmation is no less an official act than an official act upon a 
tariff bill. 

f we had here a bill that granted a pension of $30 a month 
to a widow, and somebedy said: “We must vote in secret on 
that bill,” he would be ostracised from society. There is no 
State that would permit him to stay here if he advocated such 
a proposition; and yet, when we come to the preposition that 
we are going to hold secret the votes of Members of the Senate 
when they are voting for or against some man who. tis going 
to sit in judgment upon every railroad rate from the Atlantic 
to the Pacifie and’ from the Lakes to the Gulf, who is going to 
have the power to pass upon the cost of living of every human 
being under our flag, we back up behind closed doors and say: 
“We will not only not let you tell how you-voted, but we will 
not let anybody tell how anybody else voted.” If we would be 
ridiculous in the eyes of an intelligent people if we went into 
secret session to cast our votes on some little bill, how must we 
be held in the eyes of the American people when upon the most 
important thing we do we keep from them the official act of 
their servants and their representatives? 

Yea, more, Mr. President. In this particular case that we 
fre all thinking about now the committee hearing. was held in 
public and was printed. Every member of the committee is on 
record in public. The whole testimony was taken in public. 
The argument was there in public before the committee; and 
it is idle to say that some man's vote was influenced. by argu- 
ment made behind closed doors, and that that changed his vote 
this way or that way. It was all produced in public before it 
was produced in secret, and he who runs may. read it all. 
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What must be the conclusion of the American citizen when 
under those cirewmstances we lock the door and put everybody 
out, and then, when the Senate comes out, seal the lips of 
every individual Senator? What must be their opinion of this 
body, collectively and individually, under those circumstances? 
And do we want this, one of the greatest legislative assemblies 
on earth, to stand before our own people condemned and mis- 
understood? Do we want the American people or do we want 
the world to believe that we are afraid to publish our official 
action? Do we want to give cause or foundation for distrust 
in the American Congress and in the American Senate? 

This kind of conduct will do it, Mr. President. We can not 
escape it. Rend the editorials that have been published in all 
the leading papers of the United States, As far as the papers 
that have come to me are coneerned, of all political faiths, 
there has not been a single one but that has contained an edi- 
torial on this subject; and all those that I have rend have 
condemned it without exception, some mildly, some severely; 
some drawing conclusions that would hold the Senate in prac- 
tical disgrace before the American people. 

If there is any use in publicity at all, if there is any reason 
why the galleries should be epen to the public, if there is any 
reason why newspaper correspondents should be allowed to sit 
in the gallery and gather what is going on, if there is any 
sense in having a CONGRESSIONAL Recoxp to. publish what is 
said here and make it official, it is to let the people of the 
country know what transpires here. That is the sole reasom 
It costs lots of money to do all that, and yet we do it freely, 
because the very fundamental theory of our Government, the 
very fundamental cornerstone of a republic or a democracy, is 
that those in legislative power are representative of the people 
at home, people all over the country who have the same inter- 
est in our Government that we have, who are just as much 
interested in who shall constitute the Interstate Commerce 
Commission as we are. They feel that they have a right to 
know, and on all other matters we have gone on the theory 
that they do have a right to know. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question ? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We have executive sessions of committees. 
Should they be abolished? 

Mr. NORRIS. That question is not tnvolved here, but I 
would abolish them there. 

Mr: CARAWAY. It is involved in the contention that 
everything ought to be public. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘That question is not involved in this motion, 
but I would abolish them there. The hearings before com- 
mittees, so far as | know, are public. I have beem sitting in 
them for two or three years, and I have not been in one 
behind elosed doors yet. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator is in favor of the resolution, 
is he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The first sentence of the resolution reads: 


All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator when 
acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifications 
of the person nominated shall be kept secret. 


Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That isin the reselution, 

Me. NORRIS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator is in favor of it, is he not? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; 1 would rather have that publie: 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator fayors: the resolution? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And yet it contains that clause to keep 
secret everything that is said. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does Now, I Gill take that up. LI am 
glad the Senator called my attention to it. 

I want to warn the Senate, 1 want te warn the country, 
that we must. always.be eareful when the Greeks come bearing 
gifts. There will be those who will say,“ We want to wipe the 
slate clean. We want to have everything public. You do not 
go. far enough ;” and yet we have voted on that matter many, 
many times since I have been im the Senate, and have been 
defeated. The Senater from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman], who 
has. introdneed this. resolution, would make it alk public if he 
had his. way about it; and yet if we had that kind of a reso 
lution, unless there has been a change that I do. not believe 
exists, it would, be defeated in the Senate.. So, to use the 
words. of a great staiesman. who the other day stood in his 
place here-—it. was tlie Senator from. Conneeticut [Mr. Buna 
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1AM] Who used these words when speaking in regard to the 
liallan debt settlement—‘I would rather have a half loaf 


than no bread.” That is my answer to his query now, coming 
from his own mouth. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. VITTMAN. I also wish to call attention to the fact 
that the Senator from Connecticut, who has just spoken, who 
was interrogating the Senator from Nebraska as to whether 
all the communications should not be made public, has an 
amendment lying on the table now in which he proposes that 
the rules shall be amended so that the Senate by a majority 
vole in executive session may even keep secret the votes of 
Senators from each other by a secret ballot. 

Mr. NORRIS. That, I think, is an amendment offered by 
the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. NORRIS. Now, another thing: The Senator from’ Vir- 
ginia the other day read part of Rule XXXIX. That is the 
rule next to the one we are now trying to amend, and I want 
to read it again. I think very few Senators have read this 
ruie. They do not realize that we have in our rules this pro- 
vision that is in Rule XXXIX. I will read the first clause 
OL i: 

The 
nished 
the 


resident of the 
with 
Senate, 


United States shall from time 
an authenticated transcript 


to time be fur- 
of the executive records of 


I read it again: 


‘The 
nished 


the 


resident of the United States shall from time 


with an authenticated of the 
Senate. 


to time be fur- 


transcript executive 


records of 


I suppose that now there is in the Executive Office a tran- 


gseript of the preceedings we had the other day behind closed 


doors, Which has been given to the Executive. Why? What 
does that mean? There must be some reason for concealing 
these votes. There must be some reason on the part of those 
who do not want to disclose to the public the official acts of 
Senators. Yet we have in our rules a direction to the clerk to 
certify to the President what we do in executive session. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, will the Senator yieid? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I hope the Senator is not forgetting that the 


President is the greater part of the executive arm of the Gov- 
ernment and is privileged to come on the floor during executive 
session if he so chooses, 


Mr. NORRIS. Very well; let the President come. I presume 


that if the President should come we would treat him as we 
treat Senators and officials of the Senate; he would have to 
take the oath of secrecy which Senators and officials of the 


Senate have to take. 

Mr. MOSES. May I add that every time we take executive 
action we specify that the President shall be notified. 

Mr. NORRIS. And the President ought to be notified. 
has to be; but he does not have to have a transcript of the vote. 
Iie does not have to know how I vote, or how the Senator from 
Washington votes, unless it would be of some benefit to him. 
What could the President do if he wanted to? What 
meaning of that rule? 
to let the Executive know, for his own use, what 
here, to know whether they are carrying out the wishes of the 
Executive, to make it impossible for any Senator to deceive the 
President as to how he votes, so that when the President sends 
a nomination here he will be able to know whether you are 
good or bad? Your constituents do not find out, but the Presi- 
dent, who is going to appoint some officials, who is going to be 
moved either favorably or unfavorably by your recommenda- 
tion, will know whether you have been as good behind closed 
doors as you were when the doors were open. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. His argument brings up the very reason for 
the resolution which I introduced the other day, which was just 
referred to by the Senator from Nevada. If we are to have 
secrecy at all, let it be real secrecy. In the words of the famous 
Daniel Webster, the famous Senator Hayne, and others in 1830, 
there is no objection at all to the fact of an individual having 
been nominated being made known, or to the fact of his con- 
firmation or rejection being made known, or to the state of 
the vete by which such confirmation or rejection has taken 
place being made known. But that committee, which I think 
the Senator will acknowledge was composed of some of the 
ablest Senators who ever sat in the Senate, at the end of that 
paragraph said that the committee were of the opinion that 
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“the votes of individual Members must also be kept secrey 
although each Member may have the right to tell his own yor. 
but not that of others. , 

In other words, if we are going to have secrecy at all. |; 
have real secrecy, and not let the President know how wo 
vote, but protect the Senators, in order that they may yo 
exactly in accordance with their consciences and under no 
Executive pressure. If we are not going to have secrecy, {hoy 
that is another thing. What 1 object to is the half secroey 
which may put us in wrong with the President or with our con. 
stituents, who may be told, by a majority vote, if this motion 
passes, how we have voted, without any desire on our part to 
have anyone know, and without our ability to explain in public 
the reasons which made us want to so vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, does the Senator think a Sen. 
ator ought to have the right to tell how he voted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. I have just stated that was the 
opinion of Webster and Hayne. 

Mr. REED of Pennsylvania. Does not the Senator think we 
have the right to-day to tell how we individually voted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly; since 1830; since the unanimous 
report of that committee was made. 

Mr. NORRIS. Why did not the Senator appeal from the 
decision of the Chair yesterday when the Chair decided we did 
not have that right? 

Mr. BINGHAM. At that time I had not read the report of 
Webster and Hayne, or I should have so appealed. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator may read something to-morrow 
that will change his mind again. 

Mr. LENROOT, Mr. President—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator from Connecticut will find that 
the rule has been changed since that report of Webster and 
change has been the insertion ef the provision 


lt us 


regarding votes. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is in the rule now. There is no doubt 
about what the rule means now. But I am going to take the 
position of the Senator from Connecticut, and let us see how 
logical he is. He is opposed to this change in the rule because 
if we publish the vote we will not be able to explain to our con- 
stituents why we voted, because the arguments made pro and 
cou will be secret, and therefore it will put a Senator in an 
embarrassing position, because the country will know what his 
yote was, but he can not go out and tell them what the argu- 
ments were in the secret session. 

In the first place, I do not think there is anything in that, 
particularly in a case like this, or, in fact, in any case, because 
the merits and demerits of a candidate will be discussed in the 
papers and can be thoroughly discussed. But assuming the 
Senator is perfectly right, he turns right around and says, “I 
am in favor of letting every Senator tell how he votes.” Sup- 
pose he goes home and tells how he voted on Woodlock, and lhe 
is prevented from giving the arguments pro and con, because 
they were in secret, and which he wants kept secret. He is in 
the same dilemma. He is up against the same mountain, or 
what he thought was a mountain, when he was opposing the 
publication of the vote in the Recorp. 

In other words, the Senator from Connecticut objects to this 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada because it 
would enable the Senate to give publicity to the votes, but it 
would not give publicity to the documents and arguments and 
the speeches, which could not be published anyway, because no 
reporter takes them down. The reason the Senator gives is that 
that would make it impossible for a Senator to explain his 
vote, and therefore his vote should not be published. Yet he 
wants a Senator to have the right to tell how he voted. Will 
he not be in the same dilemma then? It will be absolutely the 
same. There is no difference. If his argument is good in the 
one case, it defeats his proposition. 

As I was saying when interrupted, under Rule XXXIX a record 
of the votes in executive session is given to the President of 
the United States, so he can know who supported the nomination 
and who did not. It enables him to know whether, from a 
partisan political standpoint, this Senator or that Senator is 
obeying his conscience when he gets behind closed doors. 
So, while we are preventing our own constituents and the 
other people of the country from knowing how we voted, we 
are telling the man who holds the patronage strings of the 
Nation how we voted behind closed doors, so that we can not 
deceive him. Is it not more important, if such a thing as that 
should exist, that we should be careful not to deceive the 
people of the country, rather than the President, who can 
have no other interest in it except to know whether (his 
Senator or that Senator has supported his nominee? 

Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 
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Mr. HARRELD. I would like to ask the Senator if he! 
personally thinks it is very essential for the President to | 
ww how we voted, 

Mr. NORRIS. No; but the rule says he shall know. 
Mr. HARRELD. The Senator seems to be advocating giv- 
ing him the information. 

Mr. NORRIS. If I give it to the President, 
it to my constituents? , 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator realizes that it is not given | 
to the President unless the Senate specifically votes to have | 
the vote taken by yeas and nays. Otherwise the President 
would not know. ° 

Mr. NORRIS. If the vote is not taken by yeas and nays, 
we can not publish it; so the rule proposed here by the Sena- 
tor would be harmless. It is just the same with one as it is 
with the other. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Wittrs in the chair). 
lees the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from 


kt 


why not ive | 





ldaho? 
Mr. NORRIS. I yield. | 
Mr. BORAH. I wanted to ask the Senator from Con- | 
necticut a question Did he state that he thought it was | 


permissible under the rule, or that it would be proper, to 
change the rule so that each individual Senator might tell | 
how he voted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. In reply to the question, if the Senator 
from Nebraska will permit me—— 

Mr. NORRIS. é 
Mr. BINGHAM. A committee composed of Webster, Hayne, 
sonton, and others were asked to study the original rule, 
which provided that all remarks touching or concerning the | 
character or qualifications of any person nominated to office | 
by the President should be kept secret, and to determine | 
whether the provision included keeping votes secret. They | 
came to the conclusion that a man’s vote was just as much a 
part of his remarks as anything else, though the words of the 
rule do not impose secrecy so far as the result is concerned. It 
seems equally clear that the meaning of the rule which for- 
bids the disclosure of remarks of any Member touching the 
character and qualifications of any person nominated by the 
President applies to his vote, but they stated at that time 
that it was the opinion of the committee that this rule should 
not be held to prevent a gentleman from making known his own | 
individual vote. That seems to me to have been the wisdom of 
the day when the question was first studied, and it seems to 
have been, according to the Senator from North Carolina, the 
custom. It seems to me to be wise. 

Mr. BORAH. In other words, the Senator thinks that if 
the rule does not provide for it, it would be well to provide that 
each Senator might state to his constituency or to the publie 
how he voted? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. After he has stated to his constituency how 
he voted, he would be called upon perhaps to state why he 
voted so and so. He must then do precisely what it is claimed 
here should not’ be done—state his reasons for voting. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I will say to the Senator, if the Senator 
from Nebraska will permit me, that if he feels that the rea- 
sons he would have to give in explaining his vote are of such 
a sort that his statement would reveal that which was given to 
him in secret, and that he could not justify his vote without 
disclosing remarks and information which were conveyed in 
secret, then it would naturaliy be his duty to state that he 
could not declare his vote, because he could not explain it. 
If his constituents do not trust him to vote in private, they 
need not return him. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us see what kind of a predicament the 
Senator would be in, if he were asked how he voted, let us say, 
on Woodlock, and he assumed, which is a wrongful assumption, 
I take it, from what others have said, that nothing was said 
against Mr, Woodlock’s character. I can not say that myself, 
because I am not disclosing what happened. 

I do not want to put myself in the attitude the Senator from 
North Carolina seemed to be in. He can smile under it, but 
it would scare me to death. So I can not say what happened, 
but others have said that nothing was said derogatory to the 
character of Mr. Woodlock. Let us assume that there had 
been, and the Senator had heard something awful in executive 
session which caused him to vote against Mr. Woodlock. Then 
let us assume one of his constituents said, “How did you 
vote?” Assume he had a right to tell how he voted, but he 
would say, “I can not tell you, because I heard a lot of stuff 
in executive session that I dare not tell, and I could not explain 
my vote; and therefore I will not tell you how I voted.” 


I vield. 


——————— ee 
—_—__—_—- ——_——— 
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As a public man, as a leader, as an educator, as a states- 
man, as a man of ability and courage, what kind of an atti- 
tude does he assume then before his intelligent constituency? 
What would they say about it? What should they say about 
it? What would they say about him, and what would they 
do xubout him the first chance they got? What should they 
do about him? They would say, “ We thought we had a Sena- 
ter able and courageous. He has done something in secret 
down there that he is ashamed to tell us about. He will not 
tell us. He denies us information the most important 
vote he casts.” 

Is that the attitude we are going to put Senators in? That 
is assuming a discussion now, pertaining only to themselves. 

Let us take the people. Are these the kind of Senators the 
people of the United States are entitled to have? Does anyone 
suppose the people of the United States want a lot of servants 
here representing them who would say, when asked a legiti- 
mate question about an official act, “I can not tell you. It 
wis done in secret.” Will they stand for that? Will a secret 
government live if carried out on that principle? The Senator 
said in his interruption of me a while ago, “If we are going 
to have secrecy, let us have complete secrecy.” Since he wants 
some secrecy, I assume, therefore, that he wants complete 
Therefore, let us get rid of the official reporters, get 
the people out of the galleries, drive the newspaper men away, 
lock the doors and seal them, and let us do all of our busi- 
ness in secrecy. If we must have some secrecy, let us have it 
all in secret. There is not a piece of legislation that has ever 
come before the Senate with reference to which we could not 
present just as good an argument for secret deliberation as can 
be presented in this controversy regarding the appointment of 
Mr. Woodlock. 

Senators all know what is involved in the resolution. I 
presume everybody knows exactly why the Senator wants to 


give a majority of the Senate a right to publish a roll call, why 
| the Senator wants to give all Senators by rule what some of the 


Senators have without a rule. 
are going to vote on it. It is a question that has been before 
the Senate for weeks. Why refer it to a committee? I can 
see no reason why except to delay it. While the question is 
before us, while everybody has been thinking about it and is 
posted on the rule and every item of the proposed rule that is 
involved, why not vote on it? If we do not have the votes to 
adopt the amendment to the rule and must continue to live in 
this atmosphere of secrecy, then let us continue to live that 
way. If, on the other hand, we are in favor of letting a ma- 
jority decide whether a roll call shall be made public, let us 
do it. That is all that is involved in it. There‘is nothing else 
involved. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President-— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 
braska yield to the Senator from New Hampshire? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. MOSES. I do not assume that the Senator wishes to do 
away with the committee system of the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. No. 

Mr. MOSES. Is it the Senator’s position that when a ma- 
jority of the Senate is ready to vote on a question, having 
made up its mind for the moment, that the question should be 
disposed of without reference to a committee? 

Mr. NORRIS. Not necessarily. 

Mr. MOSBS. I thought not. 

Mr. NORRIS. And that is what I have been saying about 
this proposition, that there is nothing init that has not been de- 
bated. It has been a question at issue for more than a week. 

Mr. MOSES. That was the question at one time with refer- 
ence to the Ford proposal to lease Muscle Shoals. It was de- 
bated at length, and if a vete had been taken Mr. Ford would 
now be in possession of Muscle Shoals; but the Senator took 
it into his committee and kept it there until debate there brought 
about a very different result. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is true, and the consideration given it 
by the committee was of some real value. When we pass a 
resolution, as we do very frequently, calling upon the Presi- 
dent or some Cabinet officer to send us some information, there 
are committees of the Senate to which every one of those 
resolutions could properly be referred. 

Mr. MOSES. I always vote to refer them. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not, unless I think there is something 
involved that ought to go to a committee. I do not think there 
is anything here that would be of benefit to the Senate or the 
committee if it were referred to the committee. I certainly 
concede that the Senator from New Hampshire, having a dif- 
ferent opinion, has the same right to it that I have to mine. 
I am not controverting that. 


I presume we know how we 


Ne- 








GSI8 


Mr. MOSES. I want the Senator to make it clear why his |] to amend a. rule. 
feeling is that a matter which should go to his committee 
should be sent there, and a matter which should. be sent. to 
some other committee should not go there. 
Mr. NORRIS. No, that is not my feeling. I have advo- 
caied the passage of measures which, if they had been re- 
ferred to a committee, would bave been referred to my com- 
inittee. I did not even ask that the Muscle Sheals matter be 


referred to my committee and: said so on the floor. I knew I 


was going (6 run into a hornet’s nest that would mean a lot 
of trouble and tribulation for me if it was referred to my 
committee. I would have been glad to have had the burden 
placed on some other Senator's shoulders. 


Mr. MOSES: It might be, if we get this resolution before 
the Committee on Rules, that we could bring out even a better 
rule fhan the one the Senator is now discussing—I mean irom 
his point of view. 

\ NORRIS. IL coneede that that is possible. 
SHORTRIDGE. Mr. Presidett 
PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 


ir 
Mr. 
The 


Senator from ‘Ne- 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 
Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Before the matter is finally disposed 
of I may wish to make a few remarks. I note that we are 


dealing with actions of the Senate when in executive session. 
Now, the second sentence of subdivision 2 of the rule proceeds 
as follows: 


If, however, 
comimitt 


charges shall be made against a person nominated, the 


e may, in its discretion 


And so forth. 

I am in all earnestness inquiring whether the language there 
is as it should be’ 

Mr. NORRIS: No one is propesing to change it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I understand; but it occurs to me that 
the quoted sentence refers to proceedings before one of the 
committees of the Senate, not to proceedings of the Senate 
when in executive session. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I think so. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGRE. It would seem to me that the suggested 
amendment does not carry out the purpose the Senator has 
in mind. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not mean that this language 
should be changed? If the matter should go to a committee, 
what I. fear is that it will not come back, and if it does come 
back it will be some time before it gets back. It will go to 
the calendar, and the resnit would be very likely that the 
Congress would adjourn, and, because the calendar is crowded, 
it would never be reached. It can not be taken up by unani- 
mous consent, because some one would object, and the result 
would probably be that no action would be had on the subject. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, the measure was on the cal- 
endar this morning, and if I had wanted to object, or if amyone 
else had desired to object, it couid not have been taken up even 
this morning. 


Mr. NORRIS. We could take it up after 2 o'clock. by motion. 


Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. Prestdent—— 
Mr. NORRIS. I vield to the Senator from. Nevada. 
Mr. PITTMAN. ‘There is this danger in referring the reso- 


lution te a committee. There have been a great many gifts 
presented here from the Greeks, as suggested by the Senator 
from Nebraska. Of course, I do not know whether there are 
any Greeks on the committee or not. I do not know the dispo- 
sition of them. But should there be any design to give us far 
more than we are asking, they could amend my proposal in 
such a way as, for instance, to do away with executive sessions 
altogether, a very generous offer that they might have in mind 
would be defeated when it came before the Senate. All of 
these suggestions can be referred to the committee, with refer: 
ence to doiig away with executive sessions or having: every- 
thing in open executive session, or telling everything that takes 
place in secret executive session. Those matters can all be 
referred to a committee, and if they want to come back with 
such a proposition, that is all right. 

As I have said, and as the Senator from Nebraska has said, 
we are in favor of a far greater advance in liberal legislation than 
is included in my amendment. The only reason why I ineluded 
no more in the amendment was because what I have included 
in the amendment is simply establishing in the rule what this 
body has already been doing by custom, but which, continued 
to be done by custom, carries over us a threat of being charged 
with a violation ef the rule. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
Cummrns] to the fact that it has never been held that a two- 
thirds vote is essential to suspend a rule; and the Chair has 
held that it does not require a two-thirds vote to pass a rule or 
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All we are trying to do is to have the py 
state just what the Senate has been doing, so we will not | 
to suspend a rule to do it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator has stated the sity 
much more concisely than I have. It does not seem to me , 
is any necessity for referring it to the Committee on jiy!e< 
The other questions that have not been debated and dis 
before the Senate recently might present some reason for », 
ferring them to the committee. If the Senate wants to royi 
the entire rule, let us start out and do it. I will vote for 
proposition much more liberal than this, so far as publicity 


18 
concerned. I would like to have it. We have tried that in the 
past. I have tried it personally myself with offers to amen| 


the rule, and we have been defeated. We accepted the defeg: 
and took it for granted that it could not be done because the 
Senate had decided otherwise. But here is a proposition which 
in the first place only puts inte the rule what the Senator sai 
has really been a custom for 15 years, and a custom neve) 
broken until just a few days ago. In addition to that, the rylea 


that has been debated and discussed at length and in detail 
by the Senate, and therefore it seems to me, as I look at it, 
that the necessity for referring it to a committee disappears, 

Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, will the Senator yieid to me 
for a moment? 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield, if the Senator wants to ask me a 


question. However, I was about to yield the floor. 
Mr. CUMMINS. I simply cesire to make clear a reference 
which the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] has made 


to me. When I was President pro tempore of the Senate I 
heid more than once that it did not require a two-thirds vote 
to make public a vote in executive session. That is still my 
opinion, I think the ruling is erroneous that it requires a 
two-thirds vote to authorize the publication of a vote in exeen- 
tive session. It has already been held that it may be carried 
by a majority vote. Feeling that way, of course I do not think 
there is any necessity for referring that part of the resolution 
to the Committee on Rules. 

So far as making public a yote by one whio casts it, I have 
always held that view of the rule. I remember very well that 
it was suggested that I might be expelled because a few years 
ago I said in open session that it must not be understood that 
I would decline to answer an inquiry that was made to me with 
regard to the way I voted: I think that is the rule of the 
Senate. I think it is a proper construction of the rule of the 
Senate, probably brought about by long continued custom. So far 
as 1 am concerned, I intend to vote in favor of the resolution 
proposed by the Senator from Nevada, nor do I think that 
there is any necessity for a reference to the Committee on 
Ruies. 

Mr: LENROOT. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Nebraska a question before he yields the floor. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am willing to yield the floor, but I yield 
to permit the Senator from Wisconsin to ask me a question. 

Mr: LENROOT, The distinction between the Senator's su)- 
stitute and the pending resolution is that in one ease, that of 
the Senator’s substitute, it would be mandatory to make all 
votes public, while under the resolution of the Senator from 
Nevada it would be by majority vote of the Senate. 

Mr. PITTMAN. That is correct. 

Mr. LENROOT. I want to ask the Senator whether there 
may not be some cases where it would be very unfair to 4 
Senator to make his vote public when he was deprived of 
giving the information that actuated his vote. 

Mr. NORRIS: Yes; I think that might occur. 

Mr. LENROOT. For instance, we had a casein the early 
part of the present session where, I think, information was dis- 
closed in executive session which changed the minds of 4 
majority of the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. LEBNROOT. In. view of that fact, would it not be better 
to have that rest on a majority vote of the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS: That may be. I will say to the Senator, how- 
ever, that I did not present my substitute with any intention of 
formally offering it on the floor of the Senate as an amendment 
to the resolution submitted by the Senator from Nevada | Mr. 
Prrrman] unless a parliamentary situation should develop a 
which something might be accomplished by doimg so. 1 will 
further say to the Senator from Wisconsin that I am satisfied 
with the resolution of the Senator from Nevada, and unless 
some different parlinmentary situation shall arise I do not 
intend to offer my substitute, and I had no intention ef doing s¢ 
when I submitted it. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am glad: the chairman of 
the Judiciary Committee has made the statement which he jn 
made. I entirely agree with him in the propesition which be 
stated. I do not know what other States might do, because I 
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do not know the people of other States, but ff the senior Sena- | 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Smirnj should tell how ne voted 
on the nomination to which reference has been made, and the 
senate should then see fit to expel him, he would not have to 
leave the Chamber; he could just exercise his privilege as an 
ex-Senator and sit back here until I could telegraph the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina and he would be reappointed; and 
hefore the people of South Carolina he would not have any op- 
position for reelection. If he should have, the man who ran 
against him would not have a corporal’s guard to support him, 
hecause our people believe in the Constitution of the United 
States; they believe in freedom and the exercise of free speech. 

On yesterday, when the President pro tempore called for the 
regular order at 2 o'clock, I had just started to read the form 
of oath which is required to be taken by a Senator, which is as 
follows: 


1, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and 
domestic; that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that 
1 take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation or purpose 
of evasion; and that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties of 
the office on which I am about to enter. So help me God. 


There is nothing contained in that oath that requires a Sen- | 
ator to submit to any rule of secrecy, so far as his vote is con- 
cerned; and if there were, Mr. President, the Constitution of 
the United States itself in the first amendment provides: 


Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, 


In another section of the Constitution, Article I, it is pro- 
vided : 

Each House may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its 
Members for disorderly behavior, and, with the concurrence of two- | 
thirds, expel a Member. 


Of course, that provision of the Constitutipn that each House 
may determine the rules of its procedure was adopted before 
the first amendment was adopted. After the adoption of that 
section of the Constitution an amendment to the Constitution | 
was proposed and adopted which provided that Congress should 
pass no law—which certainly covers a rule—abridging the free- 
dom of speech. 

The rule of the Senate, however, provides: 


4. Any Senator or officer of the Senate who shal! disclose the secret 
or confidential business or proceedings of the Senate shall be liable, if 
a Senator, to suffer expulsion from the body. 


Mr. President, I do not see that that specially contradicts the 
clause of the Constitution in reference to freedom of speech as | 
to a Senator’s own vote. I do not take the position that a Sen- 
ator should state how other Senators voted. I would not do so 
because that is none of my business. The rules of the Senate 
further provide: 


2. All information communicated or remarks made by a Senator 
when acting upon nominations concerning the character or qualifica- | 
tions of the person nominated, also all votes upon any nomination, 
shall be kept secret. 


Mr. President, I say that a Senator has a right under this 
rule to state his own individual vote to his constituents, but 
that he has not the right to state how some other Senator | 
voted. The idea of the Senate of the United States—which is 
supposed to be the greatest legislative body in the world; and a 
political body, too, composed of politicians, too, and of good 
ones, or they would not be here—turning around and saying to 
the people whom we represent, 117,000,000 possibiy, that the | 
rules of the Senate prohibit a Senator from telling them how 
he voted! We go into an executive session or a secret session, 
not representing ourselves—if there is a Senator in this body | 
representing himself alone he should be at home—but repre- 
senting our constituents, the people of the United States. Each 
individual citizen makes up the sovereignty of the United | 
States; and when he or she, as it is now, votes to send us here, 
and for us to go back to our homes and, when they ask of us an 
accounting of our stewardship, to stand on the platform and 
look at them and smile and say, “I will not tell you, my bosses, 
you to whom I owe my position; I refuse to tell you how I 
cast my ballot upon a certain proposition,” would be outrageous 
and preposterous. 
Why do we not obey all the rules of the Senate? They are | 
violated here every day. A Senator who obtains the floor under | 
the rules is permitted to yield for a question. Instead of that, | 
however, nearly every day some Senator gets the floor and | 
yields to one Senator after another who make speeches of 
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5 or 10 minutes or longer while the first Senator is holding the 
floor. Instead of securing recognition from the Chair, the Sen- 


ator interrupting receives his recognition from the Senator 
who holds the floor. That occurs repeatedly. One Senator 


-holding the floor yields to another Senator, by courtesy, the 
right to speak, when possibly, if the Senator holding the floor 
did not exercise that courtesy in open violation of the rules of 
the Senate some other Senator would have an opportunity of 
making remarks upon a question. 

There is another rule which is violated daily. A Senator 
rises and, instead of addressing the Chair and giving the Chair 
the opportunity of asking the Senator who has the floor if he 
will subject himself to an interruption, does not even address 
the Chair but turns to the Senator who is speaking and begins 
to talk to him regardless of the Chair. 

These are open violations of the rules; and if they are con- 
stitutional at all, Senators are just as much sworn to address 


| the Presiding Officer and ask him for recognition as they are 


to keep secret a vote. 

I tell you, Mr. President, I do not believe the American 
people will submit to star-chamber practice in this country. I 
believe the American people want freedom of speech; they want 
to know what their representatives are doing. So far as I 
am individually concerned, I propose that my people shall know 
what I am doing. I have never kept a secret from them, and 


, I have been holding office almost since I was 21 years of age. 


I propose to tell them how I vote here on every question in 
executive session; and if the Senate decides that I can not do 
it, then, so far as | am individually concerned, I never expect to 
go into another executive session of this body. That is my 
position plainly stated, and I want it understood. 

I can not understand how any Senator of this great Nation 
would cast a ballot anywhere and be ashamed of it. 

I favor permitting each Senator to state how he voted on 


each and every question, including nominations, and let him 
decide for himself whether he will refuse to tell his people if 


requested ; and I submit that he has a right to do so under 
the rule as it now reads, and by so doing will not violate his 
oath or any rule of this body. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, being chairman of the Com- 


' mittee on Rules, I do not know just how much I should say. 


1 think, however, this is so important a question I think it 
should be referred to the Committee on Rules. I may state 
that, speaking in a general way, I am ip favor of the principle 
involved in the proposed amendment to the rules, but, in my 
opinion, the wording should be changed in some respects. 
Amendments to the rule have been suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. BineHam], by the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. Norris], by the Senator from West Virginia [| Mr. 
NEELY], and by the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLease], 
and an amendment was also suggested by the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] on yesterday. Those proposed 
amendments are pending before the Senate. It seems to me 
that if we are going to amend the rule the proposed amend- 
ments ought to be referred to the Committee on Rules, of 


| which the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosprnson], the leader 


upon the Democratic side, the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. OverMAN], and the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Har- 
RISON] are members. All these proposed amendments should 
be carefully and fully considered by the committee. 

I can say, as chairman of the Committee on Rules, there will 
be no delay. I think I have demonstrated to the Senator from 
Nevada that I have no desire to delay this question. I con- 
sented that it might come up yesterday; I consented that we 
might take it up this morning. So far as I am concerned, I 
should like to have it disposed of. I think every Senator should 
have the right to state how he has voted upon any and all ques- 
tions and that a majority should have the right to order the 
publication of all roll calls; but, as I said a moment ago, L 
think the wording of this resolution could be changed and the 
resolution thereby improved. I therefore move that the resolu- 
tion be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas that the resolution of the Senator 
from Nevada be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. GLASS obtained the floor. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Virginia 
yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. CURTIS. I may add that I delayed making this motion 
at first because of the belief that a motion to refer was not 
debatable ; but I think a motion to refer a resolution is debat- 
able; and therefore I have made the motion. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a moment? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yleld to the Senator from Connecticut? 


Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like te ask the Senator from 
Kansas a question. Would the Senator from Kansas be will- 
ing to accept an amendment to his motion to include all of 
the proposed amendments and the independent resolutions 


which were to be taken up at the same time, so that they may 
all be referred to the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. CURTIS. I will include all of them, and move that 
the resolution and proposed amendments be referred to the 
Committee on Rules. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
tion of the Senator from Kansas. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I do not purpose a discussion 
of the merits of the proposal of the Senator from Nevada. 
\I may say that it is my intention to vote for the policy re- 
flected in the resolution. If the text of the resolution does 
not exactly provide what the Senator from Nevada and those 
who think with him design, I shall vote for its alteration; 
but it is my judgment that a majority of the Senate should 
be able to make public a vote on a nomination in executive 
session. 

1 rose, however, Mr. President, to call attention to orfe of 
the most extraordinary phases of this discussion of which one 
could possibly conceive. The matter has been debated as if 
the question of executive sessions and their advisability were 
Bomething entirely new; as if the matter had not been 
thrashed out over and over again long ago by men of great 
distinction, with names in the history of the country which 
will endure long after every present Member of this body 
shall have passed to his reward. The singular thing to me is 
that newspapers and Senators themselves seem willing to 
uscribe motives that have not one particle of foundation in 
truth or in good sense or in good taste; and the other day we 
witnessed here the spectable of a Senator having embalmed 
fn the Recorp a newspaper denunciation and characterization 
of the entire Senate that has no justification in truth or de- 
ecency; and he had it inserted without one word of remon- 
strance, without uttering one sentence to indicate that he dis- 
sented from or reprobated this libel upon the Senate. 

Why, Mr. President, I doubt if there is a single State in this 
Wnion the legislature or general assembly of which has not 
this very rule, or one kindred to it. I read from the manual 
of my own State, which says: 


The question is on the mo- 


Whenever the senate proceeds to consider any nominations of tho 
governor which are subject to the choice or ratification of the senate, 
the sume shall be cousidered in executive session with closed doors; and 
the proceedings thereon shall be secret unless the injunction of secrecy 
be removed by a vote of the senate. 


I venture to say, Mr. President, that that rule of procedure 
is embodied in the rules of the general assembly or legislature 
of every State in this Union. Not only so, but even the com- 
mittees of the senate and of the house assume the privilege 
of going into executive session upon matters that are to be 
considered. Therefore, to discuss this question as it has been 
debated upon the theory that suddenly and singularly the Sen- 
ate of the United States has disclosed a peculiar view of exec- 
utive business, and that its Members have exhibited a degree 
of cowardice, and, as one newspaper said, of indecency in the 
treatment of a nomination, is something that has no warrant 
and of which those who employ it ought to be ashamed, whether 
it be a Senator or a newspaper. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I offered one article from a paper, and I 
should like to know whether the Senator is referring to me. 

Mr. GLASS. I referred to the Senator as having put into 
the Recorp a newspaper criticism without a word of remon- 
strance as far as I heard. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I desire to know whether the Senator means 
that I should be ashamed of putting it in. 

Mr. GLASS. I would not say that the Senator should be 
ashamed of putting it in; but, for myself, I resent the fact that 
he did put it in without any reprobation of its reference to the 
Senate as a body of cowards. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I do not object to the form of criticism that 
the Senator has announced, but I will briefly answer the criti- 
cism later on. 

Mr. GLASS. It is not pleasant, Mr. President, for me, at 
Jeast, to sit here and have Senators, imitating newspapers, 
imply that every Senator who believes in the wisdom of this 
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rule of the Senate, and who believes in executive sessi 
the Senate, is a coward. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir. 
ginia yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. GLASS. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If there is a Senator on the floor who ; 
not honest unless he is watched, he ought not to be jer 
ought he? 

Mr. GLASS. I think not. 

I do not think that any Senator, after deliberation or upon 
reflection, would be willing to take the position I referred +, 
a moment ago. There are Senators here, of whom I am one, 
who during their whole service in this body have voted their 
convictions in favor of executive sessions of the Senate for 
the consideration of treaties and for the purpose of passing 
upon executive nominations. They have done it as a matter of 
conviction ; and not one of them, as far as I know or am willing 
to believe, has done it because he was afraid to take a posi- 
tion upon a treaty or upon a nomination. I do not recall that 
ever in my service here have I objected to making public a 
vote taken in executive session upon any nomination; but I 
believe that there is business of a certain nature that should 
be considered in executive session, and therefore I do not ever 
hesitate to vote that conviction, which does not in any sense 
imply that I am averse to making my own position known, 
whether upon a treaty or upon-a nomination. 

In this particular matter I was and am for publicity. I do 
not see that anything can be gained by concealing it; but I 
want to say, Mr. President, if I may, without violating directly 
or indirectly any rule of the Senate, that I do not believe that 
among the 96 Members of this body there may be found all to- 
gether in excess of, perhaps, three Senaters who are in the 
slightest degree averse to having made public their vote on this 
particular nomination of Mr. Woodlock. To say, as the news- 
paper article said which my friend the Senator from Nevada 
had inserted, I thtnk inadvertently, without remonstrance as 
to its text, that an idiot could see that the majority of the 
Senate has weakened respect for government, and to imply that 
a majority of the Senate has been opposed to making public 
the yote on this nominee for the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, is not in accord with the fact, and far from being in 
consonance with the truth. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. GLASS. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. The Senator refers to the article written by 
Mr. Frank Kent, and which was printed in the Baltimore Sua; 
does he not? E 

Mr. GLASS. No; I do not. I refer to the editorial which 
was put into the Recor». 

Mr. NEELY. From the Baltimore Sun? 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; from the Baltimore Sun. I desire to 
make it plain that I am not indulging in any unkind criticism 
of the Senator from Nevada, because in personal conversation 
with me on the subject the Senator from Nevada very frankly 
stated that if he omitted to express his disagreement with the 
contents of the editorial it was an inadvertence. Therefore I 
am making no criticism of him. I am simply saying that it 
was unfortunate that an editorial practically characterizing 
the entire United States Senate as a lot of cowards should 
have gone into the Recorp without dissent. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. GLASS. I de. 

Mr. PITTMAN. On yesterday I publicly expressed my 
views with regard to the effect on the country of the failure 
to make public this vote. I introduced in the Recorp the edi- 
torial from the Baltimore Sun for the purpose of showing the 
effect that the action was having throughout the country. I 
stated on yesterday in my speech that the editorials throuch- 
out the country were of a similiar tenor. Of course, I do not 
want it understood that I consider any Senator in this body 
cowardly ; and while on yesterday I did not refer to this arti- 
ele, because I had to put it in at the last minute before we 
took up the unfinished business, I stated upon yesterday that 
I did not consider any Member of this body cowardly. I do 
not. : 

I do not consider that there is any man here against whom 
there can be any reflection with regard to his integrity or his 
character or anything of the kind. As a matter of fact, the 
refusal to make these proceedings public was not by a bare 
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majority. It has been held that it takes two-thirds of the 
senate. I de not think there is very much opposition to this 


thing at all. In fact, the unbroken custom of the body for 
many years has been to publish the votes merely on the sug- 
eextion of a Senator. I put the editorial in the Recorp be- 
eause I thought it was the strongest statement of the opinion 
of a big paper with regard to the action that I have seen. 
My views, ef course, were stated publicly here in the Senate, 
but so far as imputing cowardice‘to anybody is concerned, I 
have not made any such charge. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, it was the strongest, and, in my 
judgment, the most deplorable and unwarranted characteriza- 
tion of this body as degraded and cowardly that I have ever 
eeen in a newspaper. The greater part of the activities of my 
life have been as a newspaper publisher. I have quite as much 
pride in my profession as I have in my place in this body, if 
not more, and I have as much respect for my profession as I 
pave for this body. Therefore I am speaking of this aspect 
of the case not only witheut any prejudice against newspapers, 
but with an abiding concern for the integrity of the public 
press, and as a publisher, and for 40 years a newspaper editor, 
1 protest against this ceaseless effort to decry the United States 
Senate and represent it to the country practically as a body 
of political degenereates. 

Mr. President, it is quite as important to be truthful as it 
is to be courageous. If a man be a coward, he can not help 
it: he is that, and he may be nothing else. But if a man is 
not truthful, that is his own dereliction; it is not a delin- 
quency of nature. . 

I have here another newspaper editorial which is under- 
taking to advance the idea that Government agencies are be- 
ing depraved by the intervention and by the activities of public 
men in Congress. It undertakes to establish its theory by writ- 
ing and publishing the following: 


A vacancy is soon to occur on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Yesterday Senators Swanson and Giass, of Virginia, hurried to the 
White House to ask that a Virginian be appointed to the place. Have 
they In mind a Virginian especially qualified for the office? They 
meniion no name, and the chances are they have not yet settled upon 
a candidate. It is safe to assume that Senators Swanson and Grass 
are nothing like so much interested in the quality of their candidate 
as they are in paying off some ojd political debts. If Virginia does 
not get the appointment, some other State will and for the simple 
reason of politics. 


Mr. President, no more gratuitous or mendacious statement 
was ever put in type or issued from the presses of a public 
journal, If there is soon to be a vacancy on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, I have no knowledge of it whatsoever. 
Ner did I go to the White House to plead for membership upon 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in behalf of any Vir- 
ginian, qualified or unqualified. I appropriate to myself credit 
enough to believe that there is no colleague of mine in the 
Senate, or in the House, where I served for 18 years, who 
would think of ascribing to me the degraded motives there 
asserted by this Balitmore paper. 

I owe no political debts to anybody in Virginia, and have 
none to pay. My indebtedness, if there be remaining any in- 
debtedness, is to the entire people of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, for in my whole service in the Congress of the United 
States, comprehending 24 years, I have had opposition but once. 
] have had no occasion to incur any political indebtedness to 
any politician to any extent, much less to the extent of rec- 
ommending an unworthy man for appointment upon the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

If by my public service I have not requited the confidence 
of or paid fully my indebtedness to the people of Virginia, 
they are at liberty at any time to retire me from public life, 
and indeed, if that be the case, I would be obliged to them for 
retiring me. If I could conceive that that were so, I would 
not wait a minute for enforced retirement. 

What could have been the motive of the publication of a 
comment of that sort it is beyond my ability to cunceive, 
unless it be that reprehensible crusade some newspapers of this 
country have been carrying on to disquiet public confidence and 
to bring the United States Senate into derision before the 
people of this country. 

The men who print and edit these newspapers have, as I 
suppose, been my friends, and the fact that they could so far 
depart from the truth and from the proprieties of the case 
as to have written and published that utterly gratuitous and 
unwarranted editorial reflecting upon the two Virginia Sena- 
tors simply illustrates how far afield newspapers, as well as 
politicians, may go when they are careless of the political and 
personal integrity of public men, 
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Tt is no virtue to have made that aceusation tn the public 
prints, and it is unwarranted accusations of that description 
that have partially convinced me that the right and proper 
course here is to discuss nominations in executive session, be- 
cause we stand here sheltered by constitutional immunity 
against any sort of reprisal for what we say on the floor of the 
Senate. We may asperse the character of any man without 
fear, because the Constitution itself says that we may not be 
held responsible, either in civil damages or otherwise, for our 
uiterances here. Therefore, when the names of men are pre- 
sented for confirmation, I say it is the part of wisdom to con- 
sider those questions in executive session. I do not recall 
that in ali my service here I have departed from that rule on 
more than two occasions, and in one of those cases it was be- 
cause the Senators from the State affected most by the romina- 
tion asked for an open executive session. The other case was 
that of Mr, Justice Stone, which presented peculiar reasons 
why the nomination should be considered in open executive 
session. 

Therefore do I say tbat it is not fair, it is not decent, whether 
the charge emanates from a Senator or from a newspaper, to 
suggest that Senators who believe in executive sessions are 
cowards because they vote their convictions when the question 
arises. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 6773. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] if he will net temporarily lay aside the unfinished 
business until we dispose of the matter which has been 
pending ? 

Mr. SMOOT. TI should like to have some understanding 
about how long it is going to take to dispose of the matter 

Mr. CURTIS, I think we ought to vote in just a few min- 
utes. We can undoubtedly vote by half-past 2. 

Mr. PITTMAN, I have nothing more to say. 
to vote now. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
consent-——— 

Mr. FESS. What is the unanimous-consent request? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘To enable us to vote on the motion to refer 
the resolution of the Senator from Nevada to the Committee on 
Rules. 

Mr. BORAH. Before I consent to it, let us have the resolu- 
tion read which is to be referred. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, may I state first that I have 
moved to refer the resolution and amendments proposed to 
it, and substitutes for it. I do not think I could inelude in 
that motion resolutions that were intended to be taken up 
separately, but I do include all that were offered as amend- 
ments or substitutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to lay aside the un- 
finished business temporarily, provided there will be no further 
disenssion on the resolution, 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator can ask to lay the unfinished 
business aside temporarily, and he ean call it up whenever he 
wants to do so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am awere of that, but I want to get some 
idea as to how long it will take to dispose of the resolution. 

Mr. CURTIS. I think we are ready for a vote now. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, I ask unanimous consent 
that the unfinished business be temporarily laid aside. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Idaho has 
asked for the reading of the resolution, 

Mr. SMITH. Before the resolution is read I wish to submit 
a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BORAH. I withdraw the request, 
what the resolution is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South 
Carolina will state his parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. SMITH. I want to understand the status of the matter. 
Are the substitutes and amendments offered to be voted on 
before the present resolution is to be voted on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The understanding of the 
Chair is that the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] moves to 
refer to the Committee on Rules the pending resolution and 
certain other resolutions that have been offered, with the idea 
that they would be tendered as substitutes. 

Mr. CURTIS. That is, when the matter is up for a vote. 

Mr. BORAH. Is there any understanding about when a re- 
port is likely to be made on the resolution? I have no objec- 
tion. I would not like to refuse to send it to the committee, be- 
cause, perhaps, the committee ought to consider it; but I would 
like to see the matter make progress. 


I am ready 


If we are to vote now, I ask unanimous 
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Mr. CURTIS. T have stated, as chairman of the Committee 
on Rules, that there would be no delay in the consideration of 
the resolution if it is referred, I stated that I would in my 
humble way, as I have endeavored to demonstrate here on the 
floor, place no obstacle in the way of the consideration of the 
matter. I have no desire to delay action, because I agreed 
yesterday, and I agreed again this morning, that it would be 
taken up. So far as I can speak, as chairman of the committee, 
there will be no delay. 

Mr. PITTMAN. In the first place, I think we ought to have 
a quorum here if we are going to vote. I suggest the absence 
of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk willl call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fernald King Sackett 
Bayard Ferris La Vollette Sheppard 
Bingham less Lenroot Shipstead 
slease Fletcher McKellar Shortridge 
Borah I’razier McNary Simmons 
Lratton George Mavfield Smith 
Brookhurt Glass Means Smoot 
troussard Golf Metcalf Stanfield 
Bruce Gooding Moses Stephens 
Butler Ilale Necly Swanson 
Cameron Harreld Norris Trammell 
Caraway Harris Nye Tyson 
Copeland Ilarrison Oddie Wadsworth 
Cousens Heflin Overman Warren 
Cummins llowell Phipps Watson 
Curtis Johnson Pittman Wheeler 
Dale Jones, N. Mex. Ransdell Williams 
Dill Jones, Wash. Reed, Pa. Willis 
rdge Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 
Kdwards Keyes Robinson, Ind. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-eight Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. BORAH. I would like to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. PrrrMan]. Before I determine whether 
1 shall vote to refer the resolution, I want to be certain as to 
What is proposed to be done. Is there any change which is pro- 
posed to be made in the rule other than to permit a Senator to 
announce his own vote? 

Mr. PITTMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH. What are the changes which the Senator pro- 
poses? 

Mr. PITTMAN. There are two changes. One is to allow a 
Senator to announce his own vote, and the other is to place in 
the rule a provision that a majority of the Senate, instead of 
two-thirds, may make a vote public. The Senator from Kansas 
has moved to refer the matter to the Committee on Rules. If 
that motion is defeated further proceedings will be had in the 
Senate. For the reasons which have been stated by various 
Senators who favor the amendment, I hope the motion to refer 
will be defeated. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have not participated in the 
discussion brought about by the proposal of the Senator from 
Nevada to change one of the important rules of the Senate. I 
am in favor of a modification of the rule, perhaps not exactly 
as expressed in the proposal of the Senator. However, a ques- 
tion so important should, I think, receive the consideration of 
the Committee on Rules. The rules of the Senate are the 
result of years of experience, and most of them were drafted 
by men of the highest ability who had in view the best inter- 
ests of our country. That the rules are immutable, I do not 
contend. Indeed, as stated, the rule under consideration should 
be modified. However, the question of executive sessions, and 
how they should be dealt with, and all cognate matters, should 
be carefully considered by the Committee on Rules. I think it 
wiser not to deal with the question in a piecemeal manner, and 
particularly when the proposal before us is susceptible of differ- 
ent interpretations and may possibly lead to some confusion. 
I shall, therefore, support the motion to refer the matter to 
the Committee on Rules, with the hope that it will soon report 
back such amendments as will meet the situation and every 
legitimate and proper requirement. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I shall vote to refer the 
resolution to the Committee on Rules for a reason perhaps 
somewhat different from that actuating other Senators. I am 
not at all certain that many Senators will agree with me in 
the assertion I am about to make. I believe that roll calls in 
executive session should be made automatically public, and I 
would like to see the rule drawn in that way. I believe that 
the particular proposal which, on line 8, provides that “all 
votes shall be kept secret until the injunction of secrecy is 
removed by a majority vote,” and the last sentence, which 
reads, “and the making public by a Senator of his own vote 
shall not be deemed a violation of the injunction of secrecy,” 
are in themselves inconsistent, . 
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If it takes a majority vote to make public a roll ¢a}| 
some time, lacking a majority vote, let us assume, any Senator 
may announce what his vote was, then a majority of the sey. 
ators may severally announce their votes, and we would have 
au inconsistency. 

Mr. BORAH. 
the general rule? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 
wipe out the rule. 

Mr. BORAH. If every Senator should announce his yore 
the rule would be nullified. ; 

Mr. WADSWORTH. It is to be anticipated that a great ma. 
jority of Senators would announce their individual vores, 
Once the habit were started, I think it would persist and grov, 
and | think we would find practically all Senators would an. 
nounce their votes. We would follow the lead of the first group 
that did it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I can not imagine a 
Senator who would be disinclined to announce openly how lhe 
voted upon any question or any nomination. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Neither can I. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGHEH. I shall never hesitate to do so, or ob. 
ject to letting it be known how 1 vote on any measure or oy 
auy nomination. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. The suggestion I have to make, though 
I am not sure that many Senators will agree with me, is that 
the rule should so be drawn as to make automatic the publica- 
tion of the final roll call upon nominations and have it done 
with. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield. 

Mr. PITTMAN, In the debate between Hayne and others 
on the committee which reported the original rule, they held 
the meaning of the rule to be that the total vote should remain 
secret, but that each Senator had the right to tell his own 
vote; and so it has always remained, and so it exists now. If 
we do not adopt my proposed amendment to the rule, it still 
remains in that same way. In practice it has not so far en. 
joined the secrecy of a man’s vote who did not want it kept 
secret. 

But what I am getting at is simply this: This provision 
is agreed to practically; I know a majority of the Senate 
agree to it. 1 do not know whether a majority of the Sen- 
ate agree to the suggestion that the vote shall be automati- 
cally published. The adoption of this proposal will not 
prevent the immediate introduction of an amendment with 
that object in view by the Senator; and, in fact, there is 
one already proposed by the Senator from Nebraska |[Mr. 
Norris] to that effect. Action on the pending resolution will 
not prevent the other matter from being considered immedi- 
ately or being referred to a committee, as Senators may see 
fit. What I am trying to do, sir, is to allow a vote of the 
Senate on something which I know a majority understand 
and are in favor of instead of involving it with something I 
do not know they are in favor of. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. My only thought was that we could 
make one bite of this cherry and settle it. I do not think we 
can do that wisely and with the proper phraseology unless we 
shall permit the Committee on Rules to take into consideration 
these various suggestions. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I -know we can swallow this bite, but I 
am afraid we may get so much that we will not be able to 
digest anything at this session. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not anticipate that. I have 
every confidence that the Committee 6n Rules will report 
promptly; and I do think that this proposal carries an in- 
consistency which will very shortly make itself manifest. It 
will take a majority vote to make the whole roll call public: 
at the same time any Senator may tell how he voted. It will 
be found that all Senators will do it and that the whole roll 
call will be published in that way. Why not do it all in one 
bite? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if the motion to refer to the 
committee shall be defeated, there is an amendment pending 
here to the resolution which will accomplish what the Senator 
from New York suggests. We could vote on the amendment, 
and if the amendment should be lost, then we could vote on tlie 
original resolution. So we could dispose of the matter here in 
about 30 minutes in accordance with all the suggestions which 
have been made. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I can see no occasion what- 
ever for referring this resolution to a committee. The proposl- 
tion involved is simple. The only question at issue is whether 
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a majority of the Senate in executive session can control the 
publication of a roll call. That is the simple question which ts 
presented by this resolution. If Senators are in favor of a 
majority controlling the question of the publication of a roll 
call they will vote for the resolution, and if they are not in 
favor of it they will vote to refer the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Rules and vote against the majority proposition. 
] have always believed that a majority of the body ought to 
control matters of this importance. There is nothing intricate 
about it. We have debated it here now for two days. Every 
kenator has made up his mind whether he thinks a majority or 
more than a majority ought to determine whether or not a roll 
call taken in executive session should be made public. If the 
proposition of the Senator from New York [Mr. Wapsworrn] 
comes before this body we shall debate for a week or more 
whether or not we shall have open executive sessions—which 
js practically what it amounts to—and then vote whether we 
shall have a seeret session. If that question shall be taken up 
we will accomplish nothing at this session. There are a hun- 
dred ways to defeat a proposition, and one of them is to involve 
it with some other matter. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Surely the Senator from Virginia does 
not mean to imply that I am for open executive sessions? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator is going to have the roll 
ealls automatically published, what is the difference? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Prior to the incident which arose in 
connection with the nomination to which reference has been 
made and prior to the decision of the Chair, which has not 
been appealed from, it was automatic. 

Mr. SWANSON. I will say it was automatic by unanimous 
consent; but to provide that a motion has to be made and 
carried in order to keep a roll call secret practically amounts 
to open executive sessions. We could debate here for a week 
or 10 days or two weeks as to whether or not Senators favor 
or do not favor open executive sessions, 

I am willing te have roli calls published on every question, 
but now to refer the resolution to the committee will mean 
what? The committee will report; their report will go to the 
calendar; a Senator will have to move to take it up. It will 
then be brought in conflict with every measure which may 
be on the calendar, and Senators may vote against ever taking 
the report up because they may favor something else which 
they prefer over the resolution. We have debated it here for 
now two days. It is a simple proposition: The latter part 
provides what is already the custom of the Senate. The only 
question is, Do Senators favor a majority of the Senate making 
public roll ealls taken im exeeutive session? For one, I do. 
It being merely a simple proposition such as that, I shall vote 
against referring the resolution, because I believe a majority 
of the Senate ought to control such questions. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, I thought we 
had taken considerable time the other day in discussing the 
proposition as to whether or not a majority could do what the 
Senator from Virginia says. Under the rule as proposed there 
seems to be a very decided difference of opinion as to whether 
it takes a majority or two-thirds to do it. I merely wish to 
say, however, that I am in favor of the action proposed by the 
amendment to the rule submitted by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrm an], 

This, however, is a very important matter; I am not sure 
that the language is yet framed as it should be. I think we 
may very wisely and properly refer the proposed amendment 
to the rule to the Committee on Rules. The chairman of the 
committee has assured the Senate that prompt action will be 
taken by the committee. I think nearly everybody knows the 
attitude of the membership of the committee, especially of the 
minority, with reference to the question. So we may be as- 
sured that a favorable report will be made very soon on the 
resolution to carry out the views not only as expressed by the 
Senator from Nevada but by others who are in favor of taking 
action of that sort. Therefore, believing that prompt action 
will be taken by the committee, feeling satisfied also that when 
it reaches the calendar the Senate will very promptly take the 
resolution up, if necessary by a vote, I propose to vote to refer 
the resolution to the committee. 

Mr. PITTMAN. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the pending motion, as I 
understand, is that made by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Curtis]. It is a simple motion to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Rules? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. I move to amend the motion by adding the 
following werds; 
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And report the same back to the Senate with its recommendations 
within seven days. 


Mr. CURTIS. I will accept that modification of my motion. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the motion will 
be so modified. The Secretary will call the roll on the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas as modified. 

Mr. ASHURST. What is the pending motion, Mr. President? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon the motion 
of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Curtis] to refer Senate Res- 
olution 188 and proposed amendments to the Committee on 
Rules, with instructions to report thereon within seven days, 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to cail the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Pennsylvavia [Mr. 
PEPPER]. I understand, however, that if he were present the 
Senator from Pennsylvania would vote as I shall vote. I there- 
fore vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. COPELAND (when his name was called). On this mat- 
ter I have a pair with the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper}. 


Not knowing how be would vote, I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, l shotid vote “ nay.” 
Mr. CURTIS (when Mr. Ernst’s name was called). I am 


requested to announce the unavoidable absence of the Senator 
from Kentueky. Were he present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FERRIS (when his name was called). On this matter 
I am paired with the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Weiner}. 
I am informed that if he were present he would vote “yea.” If 
I were permitted to vote, I should yote “ nay.” 

Mr. FLETCHER (when his name was ealled). I have a 
general pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. pw Pont}. 
I transfer that pair to the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. 
GERRY] amd vote “ nay.” . 

Mr. GLASS (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the senior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. McLean}. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If I 
were permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I desire to annonnee the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Gritterr) with the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Unperwoop]; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denern] with the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Watsn]. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas (after having voted fn the 
affirmative). I have a general pair with the Senator from 
Illinois [Mr. McKiniey], but I am informed that he wonld 
vote as I have voted on this question, and, therefore, I will 
let my vote stand. 

I wish to announce that the Senator from Rhode Island 
[Mr. Gerry] is detained from the Senate by iliness. 

The result was announced—yeas 47, nays 27, as follows: 


YEAS—47 
Bayard Edge MeKellar Sackett 
Bingham Kdwards MeNary Shortridge 
Blease Fernald Means Smoot 
Bratton ‘ess Metcalf Stanfield 
Brookhart Hale Moses Stephens 
Broussard Harreid Neely Tyson 
Butler Jones, N. Mex. Oddie Wadsworth 
Cameron Jones, Wash. Phipps Warren 
Caraway Kendrick *ine Watson 
Couzens Keyes Reed, Pa. Willlams 
Curtis King Robinson, Ark. Willis 
Dale Lenreot Robinson, Ind. 
NAYS—27 
Ashurst George Mayfield Shipstead 
Borah Gof Norris Simmons 
Bruce Gooding Nye Smith 
Cummins Harris Overman Swanson 
Dill Harrison Pittman ‘Trammell 
Fletcher Johnson Ransdell Wheeler 
Frazier La Follette Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—22 
Capper Gerry McKinley Schall 
Copeland Gillett McLean Underwood 
Deneen Giass McMaster Walsh 
du Pont Greene Norbeck Weller 
Ernst Heffin Pepper 
Ferris Howell R 


So the motion to refer the resolution and proposed amend- 
ments to the Committee on Rules was agreed to. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution offered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Breenam], the resolution offered by the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Brease}], and the resolution offered by the Sena- 
tor from West Virginia [Mr. Nerry] be referred to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask that the resolution I 
have offered as a substitute be referred with the others 

Mr. BLEASE. I make the same request as to mine, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, that order will 


be made, 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Mr. HARRISON obtained the floor. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President——— 


Mr. HARRISON, 
minutes. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I wanted to do was to have the unfinished 
business laid before the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I have been recognized, and I desire 
io present a request for unanimous consent. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can speak on the unfinished busi- 
hess just as well. 

Mr. HARRISON, 
I desire to present. 

Mr. President, the Philippine question is one of growing 
interest. Those who read the papers this morning know that 
even the President has waked up to the necessity of a closer 
study of the Philippine question. In the various press dis- 
patches carried in all the papers the fact is revealed that the 
President is sending a special envoy to the Philippines to study 
that situation, because, as the press dispatches state, the next 
Congress may legislate upon the subject. 

cf course, the people in the country will differ as to whether 
that is a reflection upon General Wood, who has served as 
Governor General of the Philippines for some half a decade. 
Some will think that the President still has confidence in his 
capacity as an executive and that his reports will receive very 
great consideration at the President’s hands. Others will be- 
lieve, and no doubt there will be many in the country who will 
believe, that notwithstanding his long residence in the Philip- 
pine Islands and his close touch with the situation and all 
the conditions there, the President has not sufficient confidence 
in General Wood to accept his reports and to frame messages 
to Congress carrying out his recommendations. 

Be that as it may, the country will differ about it. It would 
seem to me, if this is a growing question, that there ought to 
be some agency of the Government to investigate the conditions 
in the Philippines rather than just some individual that the 
President may choose to send over there. Although he may 
have confidence in the gentleman, others may not have con- 
fidence in him, I say that as no reflection upon Mr. Thompson, 
because I understand him to be a man of yery excellent char- 
acter. He stands well in Ohio, although not quite well enough 
to have been elected governor of that State. He still had the 
symptoms of again being a candidate for governor in the Buck- 
eye State, and his ambitions rather conflicted with similar am- 
bitions on the part of others, and rumor says that it was de- 
termined that two administration candidates should not be out 
before the people of Ohio, and that this was a pretty good way 
to get one of them out of the way. So apparently the adminis- 
tration is carrying out its normal policy of removing some gen- 
tlemen out of the confines of the United States and finding 
them places abroad; and I suppose the only place that the 
President could find for Mr. Thompsen to get him out of the 
governorship race was as a special envoy to the Philippines. 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, it seeming to me that 
Congress is the body that should investigate this matter, I 
offer the resolution which I send to the desk and ask unani- 
mous consent for its present consideration. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, the press re- 
ports of interviews attributed to Mr. Thompson are to the effect 
that he enters upon the performance of his duties as ambas- 
sador extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary with full con- 
viction that there is nothing connected with the administration 
ot Governor General Wood that is the just subject matter of 
criticism. The indications are, therefore, that he goes to the 
Philippines for the purpose of confirming the conclusions he 
has already reached respecting the merits of our control as 
exemplified through the present administration. 

Mr. HARRISON, Yes; and the White House statement says 
that Mr. Thompson is a very close friend of General Wood. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. KING. I call the Senator's attention to the fact that 
Congress a number of years ago enacted what is known as the 
Jones law. In the preamble of that act, and it is part of the 
act, Congress declared in the most solemn manner that the 
Filipinos should have their independence when a stable goy- 
ernment was established. There were many in the United 
States who believed that the United States had no right to re- 
main in the Philippine Islands, and that the inhabitants of 
those islands should enjoy independence. However, the meas- 
ure which promised independence was passed, and it was un- 
derstood by the American people, as well as by the Filipinos, 


1 shall detain the Senate only a very few 


No; I have a concurrent resolution that 
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that within a very short time the United States would With- 
draw its control over these far-off islands. ~ 
The Filipinos have, in a most commendable and earnes; y 
addressed themselves to the responsibilities resting upon the, 
They have prepared themselves for independence. They jay. 
made remarkable progress industrially, educationally, cultury)|, 
and morally. They have demonstrated their capacity for soi. 
government. They have kept the faith and are entitled t, 
their rights and to their liberty. Unfortunately there are somo 
imperialists in the United States and some persons who aye 
desirous of having the United States violate the promises 
solemnly made. They are conducting an active and vigoroys 
campaign against the Filipinos and are attempting to discredit 
them. and to find some pretext which would seem to justify the 
United States in violating its plighted word and in continuing 
for an indefinite period control over the Philippine Islands. 
Senators are familiar with the statements made by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce that rubber can be grown successfully ip 
the Philippine Islands, and there are a number of business 
organizations under the influence of persons who would be 
benefited by the United States retaining the Philippine Islands 
which are trying to show how important it is for the United 
States to own the Philippine Islands and to exploit them. We 
hear much about the great resources of the islands and )ww 
important it is for the Filipines themselves that American 
capital should be invested in their country and that they 
should be governed, not by themselves, but by a country thou- 
sands of miles away. 
Mr. President, the plain truth is that the administration and 
some imperialists in the United States, and some selfish busi- 
ness interests, are determined not to surrender control over the 
Philippine Islands. The plan is to hold the Philippine Islands, 
to disregard the promises made, and to secure all possible mate- 
rial advanteges which will result from their retention. It is 
not too much to assume, in view of the repeated statements 
that the administration is supporting General Wood, that the 
selection of Carmi Thompson as the representative of the 
President to visit the Philippine Islands and to investigate 
conditions there has been made for the purpose of obtaining 
reasons, if they can be found, to support the administration's 
plan to deny the Filipinos their independence. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President 
Mr. HARRISON. I should like to have my concurrent reso- 
lution read. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will be 
read. 
The Chief Clerk read the concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 
9), as follows: 


ay 





Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That a joint committee of Congress to consist of two Senators, to be 
appointed by the President of the Senate, and two Members of the 
Iiouse of Representatives, to be appointed by the Speaker of 
House of Representatives, is authorized to investigate all matters 
relating to the Philippine Islands, including (1) the political, eco- 
nomic, educational, and financial conditions in such Islands, (2) the 
possibilities in the development of the natural resources of such 
islands, and (3) the relations of the United States with the Govern- 
ment and people of such islands. For the purposes of this resolution, 
such committee is authorized to hold hearings and to sit and act at such 
times and places within the United States or the Philippine Islands; 
to employ such experts and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants; 
to require, by subpeena or otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, and documents; to 1 
minister such oaths and to take such testimony and make 
expenditures as it deems advisable. Not more than two members of 
such committee shall be from the same political party. The cost of 
stenographic service to report such hearings shall not be in excess of 
25 cents per hundred words. The expenses of such committee shall 
be paid one-half from the contingent fund of the Senate and one-half 
from the contingent fund of the House of Representatives. The com- 
mittee shall report to the Congress as to it; findings on or before 
January 1, 1927, together with recommendations for such legislation 
as.it deems necessary, and shall thereupon cease to exist. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the concurrent resolution. 
Mr. WILLIS and Mr. WATSON, I object. 
Mr. MOSES. I shall have to object, Mr. President. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The concurrent resolution will <0 
over under the rule. 
Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I wish to state the reason for 
my objection. 
I am greatly impressed by the solicitude of the Senator from 
Mississippi for the little brown brother in the Philippines. 
I have not been able to follow the exact language of this 
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concurrent resolution by simply hearing it read. 


cate into the social, political, and economic conditions of the 
jack man in Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
» his race in New Hampshire, he would do it. 

Mr. MOSES. I would probably do it under the Constitution 
anyway. The Senator from Utah speaks about promises made 
by congressional action. I speak of a promise made in the 
Constitution, which guarantees to each State a republican form 
of government. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
& ppi? 

Mr. MOSES. 
of the Union. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to take much 
of the time of the Senate in the discussion of this matter, 


Why confine the investigation to Missis- 


I would just as soon have it in all 48 States 


to have the statement made by the able Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine] go unchallenged. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will my colleague yield before 
he enters upon thet phase of the matter? 

Mr. WILLIS. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. FESS. As a member of the Insular Affairs Committee 
of the House at another time, I recall very distinctly, when the 
distinguished Senator from Mississippi was a Member of the 
House, that President Woodrow Wilson appointed Doctor Rice, 
of Princeton, to make an investigation of the Philippines. As a 
member of the committee, I asked later on to have that report 
laid before the committee. It never was laid before us. I do 
not think the Senator from Mississippi objected then. 

I also recall after that, with the same man President of the 
United States, that an ex-Governor of Minnesota was sent to 
Mexico upon a similar mission to make a survey for the Presi- 
dent. I do not recall that the Senator from Mississippi, then 
a Member of the House, objected to that; and it seems to me 
rather interesting that he is objecting to this, with two such 
splendid precedents that the President is following. 

Mr. HARRISON, It seems to me interesting that the two 
Senators from Ohio are so anxious to get Carmi Thompson, the 
late candidate on the Republican ticket for governor, out of the 
United States at this particular time. 

Mr. FESS. He will do a great service anywhere he is placed, 
Mr. HARRISON. I have no doubt of that. 

Mr. KING. Why do you not keep him at home, then? 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I do not desire——— 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
tor yield for a question? 


Mr. WILLIS. Certainly. 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I inquire of the Senator 


from Ohio if, having objected to the consideration of this 
concurrent resolution, he intends to insist on discussing it? It 
does seem to me that if we are to discuss this concurrent reso- 
lution the objection to its present consideration ought to be 
withdrawn, and the Senate ought not to be put in the attitude 
of considering the measure when it is not before the Senate 
and when those who insist upon considering it are so unwill- 
ing that it shall be brought before the Senate. 

In order that the Senator from Ohio may speak to the sub- 
ject before the Senate, I again ask unanimous consent that the 
Senate may consider the concurrent resolution at this time. 
Mr. WILLIS. I object to that. 

Mr. MOSES. For the reasons that I have already stated, 
I must object. 
Mr. WILLIS. 
of the Senate, which I shall not transgress. 
reply to the suggestion made by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kina]. 

There need be no discussion concerning Colonel Thompson. 
His splendid record as an American and as a soldier speaks 
for itself; but I did not desire that the statement of the able 
Senator from Utah should be permitted to go into the Recorp 
unchallenged when he says two things, both of which I chal- 
lenge: First, that the American Government made a definite 
promise of Philippine independence on compliance with certain 
conditions ; and, secondly, that those conditions have been com- 
plied with. 

When this subject comes up I shall be very glad to discuss 
both those propositions. I want to say now, in the first place, 
that I have read the Jones law pretty carefully. I do not 
interpret it as the Senator does. It is open to very grave 
question as to whether there was a definite pledge of the 
eranting of independence; but, if there was, I challenge the 
statement that those conditions have been at all complied with, 
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I want | 
to see it in print, because | may want to offer some amend- | 
ments to provide for this or a similar commission to investi- | 


If the Senator thought it would help him | 


| referred to the Jones Act, 


which properly goes over under the rule; but I should not like | 


Mr. President, will the Sena- | 


Mr. President, I think I understand the rules | 
I rose enly to | 
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That is all IT care to say upon the question, We will debate 
the matter when it is properly before the Senate, because I 
desire to comply with the rule, as suggested by my friend the 
Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 


But the Senator has not done 
that. 


He has disregarded the rule. He has objected to the 


| consideration of a coneurrent resolution, and then has insisted 


upon discussing it, notwithstanding his objection. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wuit- 
LIS} has challenged the statement that the United States sol- 
emnly promised independence to the Philippine Islands. I have 
which, I insist, is a solemn promise 
upon the part of the United States to give to the Filipinos their 

independence when they have a stable form of government. 
They have a stable form of government. They have law and 
| order and an enlightened system of jurisprudence. They have 
| Schools and colleges and manifold evidences that they are a 

civilized and cultured people. They have met the responsibilt- 

ties resting upon them and have complied with the terms pre- 
scribed by the Congress of the United States as a condition 
precedent to the withdrawal of authority and control by 
this Government. I iuvsist, therefore, that the Filipinos are 
entitled to their independence and that the United States may 
not continue in power there without violating the solemn pledge 
which it made. 

I repeat that there is an extensive propaganda being carried 
on by some Americans for the purpose of creating a public 
sentiment which will be averse to Philippine independence. 
There are a number of organizations setting on foot propaganda 
to the effect that we ought to retain the Philippine Islands 
because it will improve our trade and commerce. There is no 
necessity for Mr. Thompson's visit to the islands. The views 
expressed heretofore by the President and his approval of 
General Wood's declared policy compel the conclusion that Mr. 
Thompson's mission is to attempt to find some reason to justify 
the administration’s purpose to deny independence to the Fili- 
pinos, if not forever, at least for an indefinite period. 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I shall occupy the time of 
the Senate but for a moment. I want to say, in response to what 
the Senator from Utah has just said about propaganda, that 
before we get through with this subject he will find that 
that is an unfortunate subject to introduce In connection with 
this Philippine question, because: for years the country has 
been filled with propaganda emanating from those who want 
this country to seuttle out of the Philippines. A commission 
has been here, supported by the tax money that has been 
wrung from the Filipino taxpayers. They have carried on 
propaganda here for years, and it ill becomes the Senator now, 
because somebody dares say something against Philippine in- 
dependence, to cry out, “ Propaganda!” 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, I should like at 
this time to discuss to some extent the agricultural question 
in this country. In my judgment it presents the greatest 
single problem confronting the American people to-day, and 
the responsibility for its proper solution rests largely on the 
Congress. We could not avoid it if we desired, and in my 
opinion there is no disposition on the part of any Member of 
either Senate or House to try to avoid it. 

First of all, Mr. President, I wish to say that this is not 
a political question in any sense of the word. It is an Ameri- 
can question, and should be considered from that standpoint. 
Generally speaking, no nation can succeed permanently unless 
| the agricultural population of the country is prosperous. Agri- 
On August 19, 1908, 
a great American, Theodore Roosevelt, made the following 
observation : 


| culture is the one great, basic industry. 


No nation has ever achieved permanent greatness unless that great- 
ness was based on the well-being of the great farmer class, the men 
who live on the soil; for it is upon their welfare, material and moral, 
that the welfare of the rest of the nation ultimately rests. 


This was true then, and it Is true to-day. Again, in an ad- 
dress delivered at the semicentennial of the founding of agri- 
cultural colleges in the United States, May 1, 1907, the same 
great leader used the following language: 


There is but one person whose welfare is as vital to the welfare of 
the whole country as is that of the wage earner who does manual 
labor, and that is the tiller of the soil—the farmer. If there is one 
lesson taught by history, it is that the permanent greatness of any 
state must ultimately depend more upon the character of its country 
population than upon anything else. No growth of cities, no growth 
of wealth, can make up for a loss in either the number or the char- 
acter of the farming population, * * ® 


| 
| 
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The farm grews the raw material fer the food and clothing of all 
eur citizens; it supports directly almost half of them, and nearly half 
the ehildren of the United States, are born and brought up on farms. 
Ilow can the life of the farm family be made less solitary, fuller of 
oppertunity, freer from drudgery, more comfortable, happier, and more 
attractive? Such a result is most earnestly to be desired. How can 
life on the farm be kept om the highest level and, where it is not 
already on that level, be so improved, dignified, and brightened as to 
nwaken and keep alive the pride and loyalty of the farmer's boys and 
the farmer's wife, and of the farmer himself? How can a 
compelling desive to Hve om the farm be aroused in the children that 
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them all effectively organized into a compact force is 9 tre. 
mendous task, and up to date has been impossible of consum- 
mation. Besides, the farmer is at the mercy of the weather and 
climatie conditions, so that with the most perfect organization 
he could not entirely control his production. Add to this the 
fact that in many, many instances he is foreed to sell his out. 
put as soon as the crops are harvested, and it will be seen jis 
problem is extremely difficult. As it works out, Mr. President 
where there is a surplus of any commodity, with no organiza” 
tion to handle it, he is forced te sell at the price offered him, 
and the surplus, even though it be small, places him at the 











girls, of 





are born on the farm? AH these questions are of vital importance not 
only to the farmer but to the whole Nation. * * ®* 

It is especinily tmportant that whatever will serve to prepare coun- 
try children for life on the farm and whatever will brighten home life 
tn the country and make it richer and. more attractive for the mothers, 
wives, and daughters of farmers should be done promptly, thoreughly, 
and glidly. There is no more important person, measured in influence 
upon the life of the Nation, than the farmer's wife, no more impor- 
tant home than the country home, and it is of national importance to 
do the best we can for both. 


Every Member of this bedy will heartily indorse that senti- 
ment, for it is just as true to-day as when the words were 
spoken. 

lt is of the utmost importance, therefore, that a definite 
national farm policy be evolved for the American people. 

Our duty is to formulate this policy. It may take time to 
consummate it completely, but we can make a beginning at this 
sexsion of the Congress, and I fervently hope to see it started 
forthwith, 

Legisiation represents pelicy. When a bill is passed and 
enacted into law its provisions become the poliey of the coun- 
try. Legislation in the interest of the farmer should therefore 
be passed at the earliest possible moment. 

Mr. President, we are prebably all familiar with the condi- 
tions that prevail, and members of all political parties should 
be concerned in improving them. 

In 1908 President Roosevelt appointed a commission to in- 
quire into the conditions on the farms of the United States, 
make “a statement ef the problem,” and “ recommend meas- 
ures tendivg toward its solution.” With charaeteristic visien 
he foresaw the situation that has developed im the past few 
years, and he knew that with the movement toward the cities 
a Dational farm policy was necessary and even indispensable in 
the leng run. Considerable good came from the movement 
initiated then, but shortly afterward, in 1914, the world was 
plunged in war and the equilibrium of eivilization was com- 
pletely disarranged. Among the other war activities im this 
country intensive cultivation of the soil was practiced every- 
where, and because of the exeeptional demand prices fer farm 
commodities were high. 

In 1919, after the war, prices for farm products were still 
fair, but that year marked the end. 

During the years 1920, 1921, 1922, 1925, 1924, and 1925 there 
was little prosperity on the farms of the country, notwithstand- 
ing the prosperous cenditioms that have generally obtained in 
all other industries. 

The farmers are deeply discouraged and it is small wonder 
they are appealing for relief from intolerable conditions. Be- 
cause of these facts, the problem eonfronting us is one of na- 
tional import, and in the larger sense demands that a great 
national farm policy be inaugurated. 

he farmers have been patient during the years. They envy 
no mam his own prosperity—they simply desire some of it for 
themselves. 

Millions of men and women gare engaged in this industry. It 
is naturally diffieult for them to organize as effectively as other 
industries can organize. The House has passed a cooperative 
bill which L hope and believe the Senate will promptly pass 
also. This is all right, se far as it goes, and will stimulate the 
organization of cooperative societies by plaeing the Department 
of Agriculture squarely behind them, but it does not go far 
enough. : 

The greatest problem confronting the farmer to-day is that 
of his surplus preduetion. Other industries are effectively 
organized. The manufacturer has complete contrel over his 
production. He can preduce much or little and can always 
see to it that the supply is net greater than the demand. Be- 
sides this, he can cooperate legitimately with other manufactur- 
ing units in his-line, because they have a community of inter- 
est so far as supply and demand are concerned, and there are 
relatively few units as compared with the agricultural inter- 
ests, 

It is different, however, with the farmer. 
millions of individuals are engaged In the industry; to get 


mercy of the world price, which invariably demoralizes the 
domestic market so far as the individual producer is concerned. 
















my own experience, and I am thankful that a part of my early 
training consisted of agricultural employment. ‘ 
American farmer has been patient. 
he has grappled with his problem and tried to solve it. 
over which he had no control have prevented a solution, how- 
— and finally in desperation he turns to the Congress {for 
reliel, 


dent, and some remedial legislation should be enacted at this 
session of Congress that will undertake the solution of this 
problem. 
inaugurated that can be perfected as the years go by. 
anxious te vote for some such legislation and, though a new 
Member, I am willing to help with my feeble talent to draft and 
enact legislation that will make agriculture’s lot easier to bear, 


lation of some kind bearing on this subject. 
tive effort should be made to solve the problem before adjourn- 
ment, and I for one am willing to remain here throughout the 
summer, if need be, to work out some solution. 
vest senson will soon be here, and the longer we delay the 
more difficult will be our task. After all is said and done, the 
problem of legislation is ours and the responsibility is ours. 
The farmers. of the land, almost a third of our population, are 
appealing to us to assist them in their troubles, 
their difficulties, and, being advised thereof, the responsibility 


farmer. 





Tn the first. place, 


























































Mr. President, I know something of life on the farm from 


I repeat, the 
For more than six years 


Forces 


It is a condition, not a theory, which confronts us, Mr. Presi- 


It is time that a national farm policy should be 
Il am 


To me it is unthinkable to let this session end without lezis- 
I think an effee- 


Another har 


We know 


for legislation that will be helpful is ours, not theirs. 

Our people are wonderfully prosperous to-day, all but the 
We must do something to the end that he may share 
in the general prosperity, for finally the welfare of the Nation 
itself demands that the agricultural interests of the country 
be successful. This is a great American question—the greatest 
before us te-day, and I hope and pray that effective remedial 
legislation will be enacted before final adjournment of this 
session of Congress that will represent a good-faith effort to 
solve the problem satisfactorily. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6773) to authorize the settlement 
ef the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United States 
ef America. 

Mr. FLETCHHR. Mr. President, it is not my purpose now to 
disenss in all its phases and ramifications the question of the 
Italian debt settlement. There have been arguments made and 
a great amount of statistics and figures presented, ant the 
subject has been considered in great detail upon both sides of 
the question. I wish, hewever, to present very briefly my views 
in the matter from another standpoint. 

Boiled down, the argument in support of the pending measure 
comes to this—it is the best that can be made. Practically the 
ehief if not the enly reason for favoring the proposed settlc- 
ment is that the arrangement is the most favorable the United 
States ean now obtain. It is conceded: that it does not amount 
to a payment of the debt Italy owes the United States. It dves 
not ameunt to more than a promise to pay about 28.92 per cent 
of the debt. The proposed settlement accomplishes nothing 
more than a definite understanding that the debt which both 
parties agree exists is to be paid in installments, the greater 
portion falling due after 1972, extending over a period of 62 
years, with a rate ef interest beginning at nothing and reach- 
ing a maximum. of 2 per cent for the last seven years, 

Why make any such arrangement? 

Italy owes the United States $2,042,000,000—S$394,000,000 of 
which is interest. There is no dispute about that. There is 
no need of any agreement by way of adjusting differences or 
effecting compromises. The amount of the indebtedness is detfi- 
nite, certain, and fixed. Both parties: agree to that. Our rela- 
tions are that Italy is a debter and the United States a creditor 
in the amount ascertained and known already. ‘There is no 
oceasion. fer any Plan or settlement or law to arrive at that. 
Italy's debt to the United States is agreed upon and certain. A 
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debt is that which one owes, an obligation. The debt {fs due. 
The only thing to do about a debt is to pay it. That applies to 
individuals and to nations alike. It is said Italy can not 
wy now. It is said with equal earnestness and, no doubt, sin- 
verity that she does not repudiate her debt, but intends to pay 
it as soon as she is able to do so. What advantage is it to 
Italy to bind her to pay at certain periods certain amounts? 
She is unable to say and to know that she will be able to meet 
definite split-up obligations, numerous and running far into 
the future, all included in one existing obligation. What ad- 
vantage is it to the United States to divide up a certain, fixed 
ligation into a variety and large number of small obligations? 
If Italy can not pay now, she may do so as soon as she can, 
in good faith and in honor. If she can only make payments 
annually on account, she is at liberty to do that without any 
further agreement, if she discharges her duty as an honorable 
debtor should. She can do that without any specific agree- 
ment, relying upon the forbearance which a humane, sympa- 
thetic, and generous creditor would extend. 

If she fails to discharge her obligation to that extent and 
in the manner such a creditor would have the right to reason- 
ably expect, she would be reminded of the fact. 

She may find she will be able to meet her obligations more 
completely and more rapidly than she now anticipates. 

The United States would be ready to receive such reduction 
of the whole debt at any time. 

We would not expect her officials to build up a war chest at 
our expense, 

As an honorable debtor, she would wish to meet her pecuniary 
indebtedness to the United States as promptly as possible. If 
toward the end of the liquidation she should find herself in 
position to signify that she would prefer to be relieved of 
interest charges, the United States might be perfectly willing 
to recognize her necessities and comply with such a suggestion. 
At present why undertake to forecast the future? 

Why not leave matters with the known and agreed-on facts 
that Italy owes the United States a certain amount of money, 
the payment of which in full is due now; that at present Italy, 
an honest debtor, is unable to pay her creditor in fuil; the 
creditor, far from any spirit of oppression whatever. feeling 
only kindness and good will and a desire to see its debtor re- 
stored to prosperity, is willing to receive payments on account 
from time to time as the debtor is conscientiously, honestly, and 
in good faith reasonably able to pay. 

I see no occasion for making a dozen or more agreements and 
complicating the situation as it exists. 

Italy is just as apt to fail to carry out the proposed plan 
and settlement as she is to disregard her existing obligation. 
She can be as secure and undisturbed under present condi- 
tions as she would be under any other arrangement. 

If this measure was necessary in order to settle a compro- 
mise and determine the amount of the debt, there might be 
excuse for it. But it does nothing of the kind. It does pro- 
pose to deal with terms of payment of a known debt, but 
does that in a complicated way, attempting to look ahead 62 
years with, in effect, an unprecedented cancellation and in- 
dulgence by the creditor based on distant future expectations, 
which may or may not be realized. Leniency and indulgence 
can be shown as occasion requires or justifies and as time 
goes on. The United States will be more than just—they 
will be generous. We ask of Italy good faith and honorable 
dealing. 

It is proposed to settle the known debt of Italy to the United 
States on the basis of the ascertained present value of the 
debt, to wit, $538,000,000, not even by payment of that amount, 
but by agreements to pay in annual installments, running over 
a period of 62 years. Italy is not in the position of a bank- 
rupt concern winding up its affairs and going out of business. 
Italy is rather in the position of a going concern, intending to 
continue business but at present in financial difficulties. As 
a reasonable creditor we will give her time and we wish her 
to continue in business. We ask that she make diligent effort, 
in good faith, to meet her obligations when she can and as she 
can. We should deal with the present now and with the 
situation in the future as it develops, neither of us being able 
to foresee what the future will unfold. 

I can not favor the pending measure. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have been unable to learn 
of any Senator who desires to proceed with the consideration 
of the Italian debt settlement bill this afternoon. I want to 
give notice that just as soon as the contested-election case 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHart} is disposed of, 
that being a privileged question, I shall insist that the Italian 
debt settlement bill be kept before the Senate until we can 
secure a vote on it. 


EE 
————E 
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Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, {f the Senator from Utah will 
ask unanimous consent to lay aside temporarily the unfinished 
business, I should like to submit a unanimous-consent request. 

Mr. SMOOT. As no Senator has indicated that he desires to 
follow the Senator from Florida [Mr. Fietrcuer] on the debt 
settlement, and, as it is Saturday afternoon, I ask unanimous 
consent that the unfinished business may be temporarily laid 
aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones of New Mexico in 
the chair). Without objection, the request of the Senator from 
Utah will be granted. 


THE CALENDAR 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate proceed to the consideration of unobjected bills on 
the calendar, beginning where we left off yesterday, and con- 
tinue the consideration of the same until 4 o'clock; and that if 
the call of the calendar is completed before 4 o'clock we shall 
begin at the beginning and consider bills on the calendar under 
Rule VIII. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. KING. If the Senator will leave off the last part of the 
request I shall have no objection. 

Mr. CURTIS. Very well; 1 will withdraw the last part of 
the request, 

Mr. KING. A number of Senators have gone, expecting that 
we would not continue in session after 4 o’cloek. 

Mr. CURTIS. I ask that we may proceed with the consid- 
eration of unobjected bills on the calendar until not later than 
4 o'clock, beginning where we left off yesterday. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, I think in justice to Senators 
who are not now present, we ought to bave a quorum call. [ 
suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Sena- 
tors answered to their names: 


The Chair 


Bingham Fess Kin Robinson, Ind, 
Blease Pletcher La Follette Sackett 
Borah Frazier McKellar Sheppard 
Bratton George McMaster Shipstead 
Brookhart Glass McNary Smith 
Butler Gooding Means Smoot 
Cameron Hale Metcalf Stephens 
Couzens Ilarreld Moses Swanson 
Cummins Harris Norris Trammell 
Curtis Harrison Nye Wadsworth 
Dale Heflin Oddle Watson 
Dill Howell Overman Wheeler 
Edge Johnson Phipps Williams 
Edwards Jones, N. Mex, Vittman Willis 


Fernald Jones, Wash. 


Ferris Kendrick Robinson, Ark. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The clerk will 
state the first bill on the calendar. 


Reed, Pa. 


SENECA INDIAN SCHOOL AT WYANDOTTE, OKLA, 


The bill (H. R. 7086) providing for repairs, improvements, 
and new buildings at the Seneca Indian school at Wyandotte, 
Okla., was announced as first in order. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask a question in regard to that 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am not sure but there is 
already embraced in one of the appropriation bills a provision 
for building a school at this place. 1 wonder if the Senator 
from Oklahoma—— 

Mr. KING. Let the bill go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that the bill may go over until I can 
ascertain whether or not provision is made for the purpose in 
an appropriation bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will go over. 


EXPORTATION OF TIMBER FROM NATIONAL FORESTS 


The bill (H. R. 6261) to authorize the exportation from the 
State or Territory of timber lawfully cut on any national forest 
or on the public lands in Alaska was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. KING. Let the bill be read. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That timber lawfully cut on any national forest, 
or on the public lands in Alaska, may be exported from the State or 
Territory where grown if, in the judgment of the Secretary of the 
department administering the national forests, or the public lands in 
Alaska, the supply of timber for local use will not be endangered 
thereby, and the respective Secretaries concerned are hereby authorized 
to issue rules and regulations to carry out the purposes of this act. 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, this is more bureaucracy and red 
tape. The people in Alaska now who can not make a living 
because of the bureancratic methods which are employed, and 
thousands of whom are compelled to leave, will not welcome 
the additional restrictions which are now proposed to be im- 
posed upon them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The people of Alaska are really 
very much Interested in this bill and desire that it shall be 

in> . 

Mr. KING. The people of Alaska ought to have the right 
te obtain timber and to export it without the rules and regu- 
lations promulgated by some petty official. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the consid- 
eration of the bill? 


ed 


Whole, preceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
DISTRICT POLICE AND FIRE DEPARTMENTS RETIREMENT PAY 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 


sider the bill (HL R. 5010) to previde for the payment ofthe | 


retired members of the police and fire departments of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the balance of retirement pay past due to 
them but unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915, which 
wus read, as foliows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the amount of retirement or pension pay 
withheld from members of the police and fire departments of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, or from their widows, on account of deficiencies in 
the policemen’s and firemen’s relief funds during the period from 
January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915, ameunting to $65,425.06, be, and it 
hereby is, authorized to be apprepriated, wholly from the revenues of 
the District of Columbia, and the Commissieners of the District of 
Celumbia are hereby authorized and directed to adjust and settle all 
of said claims fer defictenctes in the payment of allowances made by 
them to the members of said departments or their widows. In case 
of the death of any beneficiary under the provisions of this bill, the 
amount dune such beneficiary shall be paid to his widow, or, if none, 
to the child or children of the deceased. 

Sac. 2. That all acts and parte of acts, so far as they are incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act, are hereby repealed. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
IVY L. MERRILL 
The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2818) for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill. It 
proposes to pay to Ivy L. Merrill, a quarter-blood Pottawato- 
mie Indian, $500 in full compensation fer permanent and last- 
ing injuries received, without negligence on her part, while 
in the employ of the Government as a civil-service employee at 

the Shawnee Indian School in Pottawatomie County, Okla. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 
SALE OF PUBLIC LAND IN KANSAS 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2552) to authorize the Commissioner of the 
General Land Office to dispese by sale of certain public land 
in the State of Kansas, which had been reported from the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys with an amendment 
in line 3, after the words “ That the,” to strike out the words 
“Commissioner of the General Land Office” and to insert 
* Secretary of the Interior,” so as to make the bill read: 

Ze it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to convey by patent to Roland M. Ben- 
nett the northeast quarter of section 35, of township 29 south, of range 
41 west, sixth principal meridian, in the State of Kansas, upon pay- 
ment by said Roland M, Bennett to the United States of the sum of 
$1.25 per acre, at any time within 90 days after enactment of this 
act: Provided, That upon default on part of said Bennett in making 
such payment within said peried, all rights hereby eonferred shall 


lapse, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred fn. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: “A bill to authorize the 
Secretary of the Interior to dispese by sale of certain public 
land in the State of Kansas.” 

SURVEYS O¥ HOMESTEAD CLAIMS IN ALASKA 


The Senate, as in Committee ef the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 3953) to authorize a departure from the 
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| and marked upon the ground by permanent monuments at each cor 





| In all other respects the claims will be in conformity with th: 
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rectangular system of surveys of homestead claims in Alacks 
and for other purposes, which was read, as follows: ig 


Be it enacted, ete., That the provisions of the act of May 14 
(80 Stat. L. p. 409), extending the homestead laws to Alas. 
the act of March 3, 1903 (32 Stat. L. p. 1028), amendatory Shove 
so far as they require that the lands so settled upon, or to bx 
upon, If unsurveyed, must be located in rectangular form by nort} 
south Hnes running according to the true meridian, and marked , 
the ground by permanent monuments at each of the four coppers 
and the provisions of the act of June 28, 1918 (40 Stat. L. p. or 
so far as they require that surveys executed thereunder, with 
pense to the claimant, must follow the general system of th lie 
land surveys, shall not apply where, by reason of the local or + ' 


18% 
amd 


" 


and 


. . . . . . | graphic cond s, asible ae t include 
Chere being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the | SPH © nditions, it is not feasible or economical to includ 


rectangular form with cardinal boundaries the lands Cesired; jy; " 
such claims must be compact and approximately rectangular jin : 


and the entryman or claimant shall conform his boundaries the: 
visions of the aforesaid acts. : 

Sec. 2. That if the rectangular system of the public land surveys 
has not been extended over the lands included in a soldier's additions} 
homestead entry, authorized by the aforesaid act of May 14, 1898. as 
amended by the act of March 8, 1903, or a trade and manufacturing 
site authorized by section 10 of the first-named act, the entryman or 
claimant may, upon the approval of the register and reeeiver, make 
application to the public survey office for an official survey of his 
claim, accompanied by a deposit of the estimated cost of the field and 
office work incident to the execution of such survey. Upon rec ipt 
of the application and its accompanying deposit the public survey 
office will immediately issue appropriate instructions for the survey 
of the lands involved, to be executed by the surveying service of the 
General Land Office not later than the next surveying season under the 
direction of the supervisor of surveys, unless by reason of the in- 
accessibility of the locality or other conditions the supervisor of sur- 
veys decides that it will result to the advantage of the Government or 
claimants to have the survey executed by a United States deputy sur 
veyor, in which event the laws and regulations now governing the 
execution of the suryeys by United States deputy surveyors will be 
observed. 

Sec. 3. The sum so deposited shall be held by the public survey 
office and may be expended by it in payment of the cost of such sur- 
vey, including field and office work; and any excess over the cost of 
the survey shall be repaid to the depositor or his legal representative. 
The Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make all necessary rules 
and regulations to carry this act into full force and effect. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


- RINALD BROS., OF PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1648) for the relief of Rinald Bros., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa. It proposes to pay to Rinald Bros., of Philadelphia, 
Pa., $645, as an additional price for paint in excess of the 
amount named in the contract between Rinald Bros. and the 
Quartermaster’s Department, at Philadelphia, for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1917. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


LANDS IN CLALLAM COUNTY, WASH. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 87) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Interior to patent certain lands to sehool district No. 
58, of Clallam County, State of Washington, and for other pur- 
poses, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he !s 
hereby, authorized and directed to patent to school district No. 58, of 
Chillam County, State of Washington, upon payment therefor at the 
rate of $1.25 per acre, that part of the United States military reserva 
tion on the east side of Nee-ah Harbor, Wash., beginning at the 
northerly corner of Coast Guard Station grounds; thence following the 
road in a northeasterly direction 300 feet; thence in a southeasterly 
direction 330 feet parallel to the northeasterly line of said Coast 
Guard Station grounds; thence in a southwesterly direction 300 fect 
parallel to the first course above described as following road; thence 
in a northwesterly direction along said Coast Guard Station grounds 
to point of beginning; containing about 2% acres; said military reser- 
vation having been heretofore transferred to the Interior Department 
by Executive order dated August 13, 1923. 


Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Does this bill carry a grant 
of land to a school district, or is it to correet some error in & 
grant which has previously been made? 





SMOOT. I notice that the bill provides for the payment 
1.25 per acre for the land. 

_ JONES of Washington. In response to the inquiry of the 
‘or from Arkansas {Mr. Rosinson] I will say that the 
provides that the Secretary of the Interior shall patent 
land to the school district at the regular rate of $1.25 per 
‘The land proposed to be patented is particularly 
~eribed in the bill and embraces only about 2% acres. 

‘Ir. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I have no objection to the 
a ize of the bill. 

rhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


de- 









































L. W. BURFORD 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
cider the bill (S. 3328) for the relief of L. W. Burford, It 
directs the Comptroller General to allow credit in the account 

i. W. Burford, formerly reeeiver of public moneys and 
special disbursing agent at ‘the United States land office, Del 
Ni wre, Colo., in the sum of $66.35, being the amount disallowed 
by hs Comptroller General under certificate of settlement 
9714- . April 29, 1924, under the appropriation “ Contingent 
se nses of land offices,” for payment of firewood used in the 
nited States land office at Del Norte, Colo. 

The bill was reperted to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered te be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
aud passed. 


yw ELBERT KELLY 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 2168) for the relief of Elbert Kelly, a second 
lientenant of Infantry in the Regular Army of the United 
States, which had been reported from the Commitee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, on page 1, line 8, after the word 
“Infantry,” to insert “Orestes Cleveland, a seeond lieutenant 
of Infantry, and James Harrison Dickie, a second lieutenant of 
Yield Artillery,” and on page 2, line 1, after the word “him,” 
to insert the word “them,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That in the contemplation of an act of Con- 
gress approved June 10, 1922, entitled “An act to readjust the pay 
and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
and Public Health Service,” Elbert Kelly, a second lieutenant of In- 
fauntry, Orestes Cleveland, a second Jieutenant of Infantry, and James 
Ilarrison Dickie, a second lieutenant of Field Artillery, in the Regu- 
lar Army of the United States, shall be entitled to such credit for 
service performed by them as therein provided for officers in the 
rvice on June 30, 1922. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
is agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like some explanation of this bill. 
Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator 
that there are only three ofiicers in the whole service in this 
class. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why should they be relieved? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They stood their examinations, and they 
were entitled to receive their commissions, but just before the 
commissions were issued Congress passed an act which elimi- 
nated the possibility of their receiving their commission when 
they should have received them. 

Mr. SMOOT. What are they doing new? 

Mr. FLETCHER. They are in the service, and all of them 
are second lieutenants. They were entitled to their commis- 
sions as of a preyious date. I said they stood the examina- 
tions, but there was some delay in the action of the Senate, 
und before the commissions were acted on Congress passed a 
law that made it impossible for them to get the appointments 
which had been tendered to them and to whieh they are en- 
titled, 

The bill was introdueed in behalf of Second Lieutenant 
Kelly, but we found upon investigation that there were two 
othe .— of the Army to whom the same relief should be 
affors 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary of War seems to make an ad- 
verse report on the bill. He says: 


While it ts evident Lientenant Kelly is unfortunate, under the cir- 
umstances, {In not having been appointed before July 1, 1922, neverthe- 
i ss it is belleved to be inadvisable to favor any legislation which would 
place any officer on a status, as regards service credited for computing 
pay, diferent from that of other officers, where all concerned have been 
appointed since June 30, 1922. The present law is believed to be cor- 
rect in principle and should not be changed to give preferential treat- 
ment to any officer or group of officers. I recommend that this pro- 
posed legislation be not favorably considered. 


Without objection, the amendment 
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Mr. FLETCHER. That is the of the depart- 
ment because it wants to stand by the present law. We will 
stand by that law, however; there will be no trouble about that. 
It was thought that perhaps there micht be danger of a number 
of other cases of this kind arising but, as I have said, woon 
examination it was found that there were only three such cases 
in the whole service, so we amended the bill by adding the other 
two officers and according to them the same privilege as that 
proposed to be accorded to Lieutenant Kelly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the face of the recommendation of the Sec- 
retary of War, it scems to me that it is unwise to pass this bill, 
and I shall have to object until I know more about it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

ORIN THORNTON 

The bill (S. 2166) for the relief of Orin 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Military 
Affairs with an amendment, in Ine 8, after the word “ regi- 
ment,” to insert: “Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or other 
allowances shall be considered to have accrued by reason of the 
passage of this act,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, That in the administration of any 
ferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon honorably discharged sol 
diers, Orin Thornton, late of Company A, Third Regiment Arkansas 
Volunteer Infantry, shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
honorably discharged from the military service of said company and 
reginvent: Provided, That no back pay, bounty, or other allowances 
shall be considered to have accrued by reason of the passage of this act. 


recommendation 


Thorton was con- 


“ 


etc., laws can- 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Semate as amended, 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


WALTER L. WATKINS 


The Senate, as In Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
Sider the bill (H. R. 4884) for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, 
alias Harry Austin; which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
and all other laws conferring rights, privileges, and benefits upon per- 
sens honorably discharged from the military service of the United 
States, Walter L. Watkins, alias Harry Austin, late of Battery I, First 
Regiment Uniied States Artillery, Company A, Thirteenth Regiment 
United States Infantry, and Company I, Twentieth Regiment United 
States Infantry, shall be held and considered not to have deserted and 
not to have been dishonorably discharged from such military service: 
Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowance shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


FOREIGN TRADE ZONE IN PORTS OF THE UNITED STATES 


The bill (S. 66) to provide for the establishment, operation, 
and maintenance of foreign trade zones iu ports of entry of 
the United States, to expedite and encourage foreign com- 
merce, and for other purposes, was announced as next in 
order. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, that bill is too 
important to be considered under the call of the calendar. I 
ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


VALIDATION OF APPLICATIONS FOR AND ENTRIES OF PUBLIC LANDS 


The bill (H. R. 9087) validating certain applications for and 
entries of public lands, and for ether purposes, was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, this appears 
to be an omnibus bill. I see it was reported by the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. StanNrizip], who does net appear to be 
present. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, let the bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 


GATES AND PIERS IN WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE, D. C. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, considered the 
bili (S. 201) authorizing the removal of the gates and piers 
in West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the White 
House and the State, War, and Navy Building. 

It proposes to authorize the Director of Public Buildings and 
Publie Parks of the National Capital, in the interest of safety 
to the public, to remove the gates and piers now standing in 
West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the White 
House and the State, War, and Navy Building. 


and the 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be eugrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

Mr. JONES of Washington subsequently said: Mr. President, 
my attention was diverted for a moment, and I did not realize 
that Semate bill 201 had been passed. I ask that the vote 
whereby the bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed may be reconsidered and the bill restored to 
the calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Washing- 
ton asks unanimous consent to reconsider the vote whereby 
order of business 443, being Senate bill 201, was ordered to a 
third reading, read the third time, and passed. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to make a brief explanation of the bill? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. I think I know the situation 
there. I have my opinion about it. I presume it is different 
from that of the Senator from Maine, but I do not think the 
gates and piers ought to be removed, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

RECONVEY ANCE DE FUNIAK SPRINGS, FLA. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S. 1415) authorizing and directing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, 





OF LAND IN 


sr., and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, 
Fia., the title to lots 820, 821, and 822 in the town of De 


Funiak Springs, Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak 
drawn by W. J. Vankirk 

It authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury immediately to 
reconvey to Charles Murray, sr., and Sarah A. Murray, his 
wife, the title to lots 820, 821, and 822 in the town of De 
Funiak Springs, Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak 
drawn by W. J. Vankirk, the same being those certain lots the 
title to which was conveyed to the United States of America by 
the said Charles Murray, sr., and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, 
by deed executed on the 28th day of December, A. D. 1916, on 
which to construct a Government building in the city of De 
Funiak Springs, Fla., and on which a Government building has 
not been constructed, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, in regard to the bill which 
has just passed, I wish to make a brief observation. There | 
was a demand for a post-office building at De Funiak Springs, | 
Fla. The Government sent inspectors down there to select a | 
site for the post office. They selected the lots mentioned in the 
bill, for which a public-spirited citizen gave the Government a | 
deed. The lots were deeded for the purpose of enabling the | 
Government to erect a post-office building on them. The Gov- | 
ernment said to the gentleman who deeded the property, “ You 
have got certain buildings on this property ; now take them off; 
we are going to build a post office here.’ So in 1917 he re- | 
moved the buildings, which were paying him $30 a month, and | 
made a deed to the Government, but no post-office building has 
ever been erected there, or has the Government done anything | 
with the lots, 

i 
| 
' 


| hope that we are going to deal with the question of the 
erection of post offices at some time and make some kind of an 
attempt to protect the good faith of the Government and not 
let people make such sacrifices as were made in this instance. 
Here was a man who deeded certain lots to the Government | 
on the promise that a post-office building would be erected, and | 
he removed from the land structures which were renting for | 
S30 a month, so that he has lost $30 a month for nearly 10 | 
years, and the Government has done nothing about it. This 
bill merely provides that the Government shall turn the land 
back to him. 

PURCHASE OF QUARANTINE STATIONS FROM STATE OF TEXAS 


The bill (S. 3287) relating to the purchase of quarantine sta- 
tions from the State of Texas was considered as in Committee 
of the Whole, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the authority contained in the sundry civil 
act approved June 5, 1920 (41 Stat. p. 875), may be construed to 
permit of the purchase of the lands, and/or buildings, and/or equip- 
ment, or portions thereof, of the quarantine stations of the State of 
Texas to which good and sufficient title can be conveyed by the State 
of Texas to the United States without regard to the quarantine system 
or stations as a whole, appropriate deductions to be made from the 
appropriation therefor on account of such property to which good title 
can not be given by the State of Texas, using as a basis therefor the 
joint appraisal report of representatives of the United States Govern- 
ment and the State of Texas, dated August 16, 1919. 
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Sec, 2. No buildings shall be purchasable under the authority 
act unless title can be given by the State of Texas to land on 
situated, except in the case of those buildings of the quarantins 
at Galveston, Tex., now situated on land owned by the United s 
Government, payment for which buildings is hereby authorized j; 
and sufficient title in the State of Texas can otherwise be show 
said buildings. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amend, nt, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the thirg 
time, and passed. 


of this 
n 


1 to 


FEDERAL BUILDING AND SITE, RUTLAND, VT. 


The bill (H. R. 6244) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury to exchange the present Federal building and site 
in the city of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called memorial bnijq. 
ing and site in said city was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, has that bill been approved, and 
is it.desired by the Government? 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, this bill merely authorizes the 
exchange of the present Federal building aud site for a yery 
fine memorial building now owned by the city of Rutland, 
which cost substantially the same as the Federal building. 
The latter was erected at Rutland many years ago, in the 
fifties, at a time when the population of Rutland was less 
than 4,000. It was erected in the center of population at 
that time: but since then the railroad has gone through, the 
center of population has changed, and the population has in- 
creased from less than 4,000 to more than 15,000. 

This bill simply authorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to 
exchange this memorial building, which is in the ovresent 
center of population, for the old Federal building. In fact, 
the Federal building now is used only as a branch post office. 
It is not the main office at all. 

Mr. KING. May I ask the Senator whether it will involve 
any expense to the Government; or, in view of the exchange, 
will the good people of the Senator’s State come here and 
ask for another appropriation for an enlarged building and for 
an improved building or for a more modern building? This 
is not putting the camel's nose into the tent, is it? 

Mr. DALE. Mr. President, the conditions at Rutland are 
such that something will have to be done. In fact. at the 
present time the main post office is in a hired building on 
which the Government is compelled to pay rent, and something 
of necessity will have to be done. I can not guarantee that 
they will not ask for something to refit the new building and 


| make it more acceptable as a post-office building, but it cer- 


tainly will involve less expense than to continue as they are 
now. 

Mr. KING. I think, Mr. President, the Senator has con- 
fessed that this is merely a prelude to getting an appropria- 
tion for another post office. 

Mr. DALE. Ob, no! This building which the Government 
will receive in exchange is a very fine marble structure, and 
no such thing would possibly be considered as the removal of 
that building. The matter has been investigated by the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. KING. As a New England Yankee, will the Senator 
say that it is a good trade for the Government? 

Mr. DALE. I certainly think it is the only advisable thing 
to do. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I desire to call attention 
to the fact that this bill, which is Order of Business 446, and 
Orders of Business 447, 448, and 449 have no reports from the 
committee. 

Mr. DALE. 
bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. 
can not locate one, 

Mr. KING. I have not any. 

Mr. FERNALD. I think they have all been reported. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CONVEYANCE OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY TO CITY OF BALTIMORE, MD. 


The bill (TH. R. 6260) to convey to the city of Baltimore, 
Md., certain Government property was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, empowered and directed to convey, by the usual quitclaim 
deed, to the city of Baltimore, Md., for street purposes and no other, 
that portion of the present post-office site in said city, 20 feet in 
width and which extends along the north side of Fayette Street @ 
distance of 120 feet west from the corner of North Street, said 20 foot 
strip being the same portion of said site now being used by the city 
of Baltimore for street purposes. 


Oh, yes, Mr. President; there is a report on this 


Pardon me, but there is no report. We 
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rhe bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, « 
a j ding, re he third time, yassed. , ; ; 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed The bill (S. 1914) directing the resurvey of certain lands 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was read, 
as follows: 


r- | RESURVEY OF CERTAIN LANDS 


SALE OF ABANDONED TRACTS AND BUILDINGS 


| 

The bill CH. R. 7178) authorizing the sale of certain aban- 
doned tracts of land and buildings was considered as in Com- _ Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior ts hereby au- 
mittee of the Whole. | thorized and directed to cause to be resurveyed townships 29 and 30 

Mr. FERNALD. Mr. President, I offer the amendment | 

which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maine 
offers an amendment, which will be stated. 
rhe Cuter CLERK. On line 4, page 1, after the word “ sell,” be done at public expense out of appropriations available for survey 
it is proposed to insert “or transfer to other branches of the | of the public lands, 
| 


north, range 38 east, of the Willamette meridian, and townships 30 
and S2 north, range 3Y east, of the Willamette meridian, all in the 
State of Washington, and to cause proper marks and designations to 
| be placed at the corners of the quarier sections thereof, said work to 


Government service,” so as to make the bill read: The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized, in his discretion, to sell or transfer to other 
pranches of the Government service, subject to provisions of existing 
Juw governing sales of public real property, as a whole or fn parcels, | = : eee ‘ na : . 
at such times, in such manner, and upon such terms as he may deem | _ rhe bill (S. 2839) for the relief of Capt. James A. Merritt, 
to the best interests of the United States, each of the following aban- United States Army, retired, Was announced as next in order. 
goned tracts of land and buildings: Various lots at Sitka, Alaska, taken Mr. KING. Mr. President, I should like an explanation of 
over from the Russian Government; old customhouse, Wrangell, Alaska ; that measure. 
abandoned boarding stations for the Customs Service at Pass a L’Oatre,| Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, the explanation ts merely this: 
Seuthwest Pass, and The Jump, La.; and old customhouse lot, Astoria, Captain Merritt was in the Regular Army back in 1908. Le 
Oreg.; to convey such property to the purchasers thereof by the usual | W4S placed upon the retired list after some years of service 
quitclaim deeds; and to deposit the proceeds of such sales in the because of physical conditions, being tubereular. Immediately 
Treasury of the United States as miscellaneous receipts. upon the outbreak of the World War he was called back into 
. : sk the regular service. He served until again he was broken down 
The amendment was agreed to. . in health and had to remain in the hospital. He lacked nine 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the | months of the time of service when he would be promoted to 
amendment was concurred in. 


| the rank of major. I will say that I believe he is the only 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill | osicer in the United States Army during the entire war who 
to be read a third time. : never received promotion. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. Mr. KING. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
DEDICATION OF LAND IN BARDSTOWN, KY. Mr. MEANS. Yes. 


Mr. KING. I observe that the Secretary of War has made 
The bill (H. R. 9455) to dedicate as a public thoroughfare & | on adverse report on sta pill. eee . 


nerrow strip of land owned by the United States in Bardstown, Mr. MEANS. Because of, I think, two reasons, one of which 
Ky., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. is perfectly good, and I think an amendment ought to be added 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, | ¢o the bill to embody it; that is, that no back pay or allowances 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. should acerue because of the passage of this bill. I provided 


WATER SUPPLY OF KAYSVILLE, UTAH in the bill for back pay, and the chairman of the Military 


a ‘ Affairs Committee called it to my attention. I really think 
The bill (S. 674) granting certain lands to the city of Kays- | an amendment along that line ought to be added. 
ville, Utah, to protect the watershed of the water-supply system Mr. KING, If the Senator will pardon me, let it go over, 


of said city, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. and we will consider it. 
The bill had been reported from the Committee on Public The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Lands and Surveys with amendments, on page 1, line 3, after 
the word “That,” to insert “upon payment of $1.25 per acre”; CHANGE OF ENTRY 
and on page 2, line 2, after the words “of the,” to strike out The bill (H. R. 5242) to repeal the act approved January 27, 
“northwest quarter, the east half of the southwest quarter, the | 1922, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes, 
northwest quarter of the northwest quarter, the southwest | was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
quarter of the northwest quarter, and the northwest quarter of The bill had been reported from the Committee on Publie 
the southwest quarter” and to insert “ west half of lots 1, 2, | Lands and Surveys with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, after 
and 3,” so as to make the bill read: the word “ patents,” to strike out “issue” and insert “ issued,” 
Be it enacted, etc., That, upon payment of $1.25 per acre, there is | SO as to make the biil read: 
hereby granted to the city of Kaysville, Utah, and the Secretary of 
the Interior is hereby authorized and directed to issue patent to the 
city of Kaysville, Utah, for certain publie lands for the protection of | 
the watershed furnishing the water for said city, the lands being de- heretofore filed under the provisions of this act, or any claim of which 
scribed as follows: The southeast quarter of the northeast quarter | notice is filed within 60 days from the approval of this act, upon which 
and the south helf of section 20; the west half of the northeast quar- applications are presented within one year from the date of approval 
ter, the west half of the southeast quarter, and the west half of sec- | of this act, may be perfected and patents issued therefor the same as 
tion 28; the east half, the east half of the west half and lots 1, 2, and | ig this act had not been passed: Provided further, That when the 
8 of section 30, all in township 4 north of range 1 east, Salt Lake | selection in exchange fails for no fault on the part of the selector 
meridian, and containing approximately 1,440 acres, more or less, another selection in exchange may be made if filed within one year 
Sec. 2. The conveyance hereby authorized shall not include any | from notice to the selector of the rejection of the selection, 
lands which at th e uanc a ha a r 
a valid wual DU ple Guat ac tein ticks yer yy “ge at The = seem aa —< aad t ded d th 
the United States: Provided, That there shall be reserved to the | The bill was topes ees, ee ee Cae TT ee 33 
United States all ofl, coal, and other mineral deposits that may be amendment was concurred in. " 
found on the lands pa anted and the right to prospect for, mine, and The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
remove oa " > tae : — | be read a third time. 
emove the same: Provided further, That said city shall not have the - dace ies 
right to sell or convey the land herein granted, or any part thereof, The bill was read the third time and passed. 
or to devote the same to any other purpose than as hereinbefore de- STATE OF VERMONT 
scribed; and if the said land shall not be used for such municipal 
purpose the same, or such parts thereof not so used, shall revert to 
the United States. The conditions and reservations herein provided 
for shall be expressed in the patent. 


CAPT. JAMES A. MERRITT, UNITED STATES ARMY, RETIRED 





The bill will be passed over. 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Congress approved January 27, 
1922, entitled “An act to amend section 2372 of the Revised Statutes,” 
be, and the same is hereby, repealed: Provided, That any applications 





The bill (8S. 1634) for the relief of the State of Vermont wag 
announced as next in order. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is reported ad- 


versely. 
The amendments were agreed to. Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, I move that the bill be indefi- 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the | nitely postponed. 
amendments were concurred in. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the mo- 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read | tion of the Senator from Colorado. 
the third time, and passed. The motion to postpone indefinitely was agreed to. 
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OLIVER J. LARKIN 


The bill (S. 2619) for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona | 
Larkin was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on page 1, line 5, after the words “ sum of,” 
to strike out “$15,000, on account of.” and to insert “ $3,000 in 
full and final settlement of all claims for,” so as to make the 
bill read: } 


AND LONA LARKIN 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 
Larkin, of Greencastle, Ind., the sum of $3,000, in full and final set- 
flement of all claims for personal injuries sustained by them on March 
18, 1924, on the national highway about 1% miles east of Lewisville, 
Henry County, Ind., through the carelessness and negligence of certain 
members the Eighty-fourth Division Officers’ Reserve, who were 
operating a Cadillac motor car No. 114766, then and there owned by 
the United States Government and used by said Army members while 
on duty. 


of 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a 
the third time, and passed. 


amended, and the | 


third reading, read 


JAMES MADISON BROWN 


The bill (H. R. 6874) for the relief of James Madison Brown 
Was announced as next in order. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, unless there is some explanation 

of this bill, let it go over. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


CHARLES H. 





The bill will be passed over. 
WILLEY 


The bill (S. 161) for the relief of Charles H, Willey was | 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that bill go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah to read the report on that bill? 

Mr. KING. 1 will ask the Senator from Maine [Mr. Hare] 
whether this comes within that class of bills which I think the 
Senate has agreed, or at least some Senators have felt, were 
not proper, namely, where a reserve officer is getting all of the 
retirement privileges of a regular officer of the Army? 

Mr. HALE. No, Mr. President; this has nothing to do with 
a reserve oflicer. This man was in the regular Navy. He was 
retired on account of an injury which he received in an act of 
singular heroism. He was retired. If he had been in the serv- 
ice 19 days more he would have been entitled to a higher re- 
tirement pay. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
of the completed service? 

Mr. HALE. It does. I think no one can question the merits 
of it. 

Mr. MOSES. Let me add, for the benefit of the Senator from 
Utah, that if he will read the report he will discover that the 
reason why this man had to be retired 19 days before the period 
pamed in the bill was because of an act of gallantry which he 
had performed which incapacitated him for service, and he was 
in the hospital and was forcibly retired. 

Mr. KING. I suggest that the Senator put the report in 
the Recorp as a part of the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. HALE. It is a very meritorious bill. 

Mr. KING. I have no objection to its consideration. 

Mr. MOSES. Then I ask unanimous consent that in connec- 
tion with the passage of the bill the report of the committee 
may be printed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). 
Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


And this gives him the benefit 


Be it enacted, ete.. That Charles H. Willey, a warrant machinist of 
the United States Navy, shall be beld and considered to have com- 
pleted nine years’ active naval service and to have been* transferred 
to the retired list of officers of the Navy from the 18th day of August, 
1917, and the Secretary of the Navy is hereby authorized and directed 
to grant said officer the retired pay and allowances of his rank and 
length of service in accordance herewith: Provided, That no back pay 
or allowances shall accrue by reason of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 

The report (No, 452) submitted by Mr. Swanson on the 
calendar day of March 24, 1926, is as follows; 
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APRIL 
Report to accompany S. 161 

The Committee on Naval Affairs, to which was referred the pj) 

for the relief of Charles H. Willey, having considered thy 

report favorably thereon, with the recommendation that the 1); 

pass without amendment. ; 

Charles H. Willey was retired from active service as machinist, 
United States Navy, on July 30, 1917. His retirement was on gem 
of incapacttation due to neurasthenia, caused by an accident in |), 
Had he been retained for 19 days longer in the Navy his retire 
pay would be $16 per month more than he now receives. This )jjj 
seeks to give him credit for the 19 days, thus increasing his present 
retired pay of $109 per month to $125 per month, 

A similar bill (S. 264) Sixty-eighth Congress, passed the Senate oy 
March 14, 1924, but did not become law prior to the termination of 
the Congress. 

The following copies of letters indicate the nature of the acej 
causing the retirement of Mr. Willey and tell of the fine heroism ; 
played by him: 


nt 
it 


© of 


nt 


is 


UNITED STATES CONSULATE, 
Santo Domingo City, September &, 1916, 
From: Commanding officer, U. S. S. Memphis, 
To: Commander cruiser force. 


| Subject: Re cenduct of Machinist C. H. Willey. 


1. I desire to invite your especial attention to the magnificent hero- 
ism shown by Machinist Willey at the time of the disaster to the | 
S. Memphis. 

2. Machinist Willey took his station in the engineer’s department, 
and he remained at his post and carried out the orders of the senior 
engineer, Lieutenant Jones. 

3. He remained at his duty amidst scalding steam, with thousands 
of tons of water coming into his department, and finally in darkness 
as long as the engines would turn and until he was ordered to leave. 


J}. 8, 


| I can imagine no more splendid and heroic devotion by Machinist 


Willey. It inspired his shipmates and is in company with the finest 
traditions of the naval service. He has been severely scalded. 
E. L. Bracu. 
Unirep Srares CONSULATE, 

Santo Domingo, September 8, i910. 
From: Commanding officer, U. 8. S. Memphis. 
To: Machinist C. H, Willey, United States Navy. 
Subject: Re letter to commander, cruiser force. 

1. I inclose a copy of a letter I have sent to the commander, cruiser 
force. I desire to express to you my appreciation of the magnificent 
heroism and of the noble unselfishness you displayed at the time of the 
disaster to the Memphis. It is an honor and always will be to your 
captain to have served with you, 

E. L. Bracn. 
J. M. LACALLE 


The bill (S. 1208) providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalle 
for services as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, 
Annapolis, Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914, was 
considered «us in Committee of the Whole and was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $95 to J. M. LaCalle for 
services as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, Annapolis, 
Md., from October 1, 1914, to October 19, 1914, both dates inclusive. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


REIMBURSEMENT OF STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


The bill (S. 47) making an appropriation to pay the State of 
Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the request of 
the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying the 
coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings of 
the Court of Claims and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Mr. President, this bill carries a very large sum 
for the State of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts tell us why the Government should pay $233,000 to his 
State? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, the title of the report indi- 
cates the purpose for which the amount is to be paid. 

I will say, with reference to the inquiry of the Senator from 
Utah, that this claim has been examined over and over again. 
It was reported and passed in the Sixty-sixth Congress and the 
Sixty-seventh Congress and was reported last year and died ca 
the calendar during the closing days of the session. It has 
been passed upon not only by the Treasury Department but by 
the Court of Claims and involves items which have been ap- 





































proved over and over again, which had to do with the expendi- 
tures of the State of Massachusetts for interest and premium 
op expenditures by the State at the request of the President of 
the United States many years ago. 

it seems to me that this is a claim which ought to receive 
the approval of this bedy ut this time. The Senator undoubt- 
ediy is familiar with all the items in the claim, because it has 
been here before, and he undoubtedly has examined it. 


familiar with it. 


Court of Claims and by the Treasury Department and have 
becn approved, The committees in the Sixty-sixth and Sixty- 


proved its payment. The purpose, of course, is one which was 
not only authorized by law but was authorized by the request 
of the President of the United States. 

1 should say that if it had not been for the fact that the 
levislation which was passed many years ago was not inclusive 


been paid years ago. 

Mr. KING. I should like to ask the Senator why It has 
slumbered since away back in 1862 or 1863. If it is a valid 
claim, Why was it not paid years ago? 


attention of the Congress until the Sixty-sixth Congress. As a 
matter of fact, prior claims were paid under legislation passed 
by Congress many years ago; but this particular claim was 
mot paid because the legislation passed by Congress did not 


of the legislation and the word “ premiuin”™ was left out, so 
that it could not be paid under legislation which was hereto- 
fore passed by Congress 

It was brought up after those matters were disposed of; and 
it has been passed upon, as I have said, by the Treasury De- 
partment and the Court of Claims, and has been in every 
instance commended at every one of the examinations. It only 
remains for the Congress to authorize the payment of the 
amount which has been found to be due. 

Mr. KING. Did the Court of Claims find the amount which 
is reported in the bill? 

Mr. BUTLER. The report of the Court of Claims is in- 
cluded in the report of the committee. It found this amount. 
Mr. SMOOT. From the report I judge that the decision they 
rendered first was for $886,389.68, and that that included the 
interest upon the debt. The court dismissed that, but found 
that there was originally owing the State the amount named 
in the bill. Did the court give a judgment for this amount? 

Mr. BUTLER. I am not sure that the court included that 
in its decision. The reference to it is on page 4 of the original 
report, and I take the liberty of reading it: 


The decision of the court, therefore, was based upon a_ technical 
construction, and your committee is of the opinion that had there been 
a law in existence authorizing the payment of the money to Massa- 
chusetts, the court would have rendered judgment in favor of the 
State. Justice and equity would seem to demand the reimbursement of 
the State of Massachusetts for her outlay made at the request of the 
President of the United States and for the benefit and in the interest 
of the United States, and as there appears to be no law under which 
payment can be made it is necessary for Congress to enact legislation 
for the relief of the State. 


Mr. SMOOT. I remember a similar bill fur this amount. 
As I understand, the original amount was $233,885.82, which 
is being asked for now, with no interest whatever, but with 
the interest added, as it was carried in one of the bills that 
was introduced, it amounted to $886,389.68. So I understand 
that the claim now is for the original amount of the indebt- 
edness with no interest added. I feel quite sure that is the 
fact. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been 
reported from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, 
on page 1, line 4, before the word “directed,” to insert the 
words “authorized and,” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the Governor of the 
State of Massachusetts, or his duly authorized agent, the sum of 
$253,885.82, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, being the costs, charges, and expenses properly incurred hy 
such State for interest and premium paid for coin in payment of 
such interest on bonds issued for money borrowed and expended at 
the request of the President of the United States during the Civil 
War in protecting the harbors and fortifying the coast. The account- 


seventh Congresses have examined this claim and have ap- | (he Senator from Maryland [Mr. Bruce] had a bill here just 


Mr. BUTLER. I think this claim was not called to the | interest added, it was a new thing in legislative enactment. 


supply the language. I think the term “interest” was ieft out | 
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Mr. BUTLER. These items have been examined by the | 


of these particular items this claim undoubtedly would have | 
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ing officers of the Treasury having found that sald expenditures were 
so incurred and paid by the State; and which the Court of Claims in 
its report to Congress under the act approved July 16, 1916, as set 
forth in document No. 369, Heuse of Representatives, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, first session, also found had been so incurred and paid. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask a question of 


: | the Senator from Utah. I ask it because I remembe ‘he 
Mr. KING. No; 1 will say to the Senator that I am not | sae gy Soda soc mtg ng ta 


I had a certain claim bill here in the last Congress the Sena- 
tor from Utah pointed out with great effect the fact that the 
Government did not allow interest, and we accordingly amended 
the bill so as to strike out the provision for interest. For 
the information of the Senator I want to advise him that when 


a little while ago, it developed that when the claim was made 
by a municipality, such as the city of Ballimore, the court 
held that allowance could properly be made for interest, and 
allowance was made. So when it is the claim of a State or of 
a municipality they allow interest. The Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Bayakp] submitted a very conclusive argument 
upon that question. But when an individual has a claim 
against the Government he can not get any interest. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that, if a claim 
was passed for a municipality or any other claimant with 


Mr. WILLIS. I thought it was a new thing: but the Sena- 
tor from Delaware went into the matter very carefully and 
was able to find one or two other cases where it was held by 
the court that, according to the law under which the States 
had proceeded, they were authorized to count the interest as 
a part of the original debt. I was very sorry { had not dis- 
covered that before my case was brought up, and the Senator 
objected and caused my constituents to lose the amount of the 
interest on their claims. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator was very lucky to get 
the legislation through. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there is no further 
amendment to be offered, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


MONUMENTAL STEVEDORE CO. 


The bill (S. 2122) for the relief of the Monumental Steve- 
dore Co, was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the claim against the United States of the 
Monumental Stevedore Co., of Baltimore, Md., a corporation, organized 
and existing under the laws of the State of Maryland, with ite principal 
place of business in the city of Baltimore, State of Maryland, owner 
of lighter No. 1, for damages alleged to have been caused by collision 
between the said lighter and United States tug Winnesimmet, tn the 
Patapseco River on the 17th day of September, 1923, may be sued for 
by the Monumental Stevedore Co. in the United States District Court 
for the District of Maryland, sitting as a court of admiralty. and acting 
under the rules governing such court, and said court shall have jJuris- 
diction to hear and determine such a suit and to enter a judement or 
decree for the amount of such damages, if any shall be found to be 
due, against the United States in favor of the said Monumental Steve- 
dore Co., or against the Monumental Stevedore Co. in favor of the 
United States, upon the same principles and measures of liability as in 
like cases in admiralty between private parties, and with the same 
rights of appeal: Provided, That such notice of the suit shall be given 
to the Attorney General of the United States as may be provided by 
order of the said court, and it shall be the duty of the Attorney 
General to cause the United States attorney in such district to appear 
and defend for the United States: Provided further, That such suit 
shall be brought and commenced within four months from the date of 
the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


R. H. KING 


The bill (S. 1356) for the relief of R. H. King was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I find that Postmaster General New states with 
respect to this claim: 


The report shows that the postmaster was lex in the manner of 
handling the post-office accounts and cash. I am, therefore, of the 
opinion that this case does not merit legislative relief. 


I ask that the bill may go over. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Will 
until I refer the Senate 
epectors in this matter? 


CONGRE 


Senator withhold his objection 
the report of the post-office in- 


the 
to 


Mr. KING. I withhold the objection. 

Mr. SHIEPPARD. The inspectors’ report is as follows: 

We will state that the postmaster bas not misused any of the funds, 
as we consider him perfectly honest and reliable. It is onr opinion 
after making our Investigation that the shortage is chargeable to one 
of the employees, who is accused of dishonesty 


Cougress dias passed bills for the relief of a number of ofli- 
cials in cases of this kind. 

I want to submit to the Senate the appeal which the post- 
master himself made to me, which is as follows: 

Aa thts is a straight statement of facts, 
that I am a man past 60 
Joss of the money net only 


I feel that you should know 
years of age, and that the 
without funds but has jeopar- 


cons} 


lerably 
has left me 


dized the interests of my wife through the use of my insurance, which 
I was forced to use in order to make good. 
The postmaster made good the amount of the defalcation. It 


occurred through no intentional fault of his own. I ask the 
Senator from Utah to take these facts into consideration, and 
when the bill ts called again, perhaps he may take a different 
view of it. 
The PRES 


IDENT pro tempore. 
bil! will be 


passed over. 
¥. G. PROUDFOOT 

The bill (S. 1860) fer the relief of F. G. Proudfoot was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. The bill had been re- 
yorted from the Committee on Claims with an amendment, in 
ine 6, to strike out “ $11,656.41" and to insert in Lieu thereof 
“ $10,596.74.” 

The amendment was a 

Mr. KING. 
that bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
the bill will be passed over. 


Objection being made, the 


greed to. 
1 think some explanation ought to be made of 


No explanation being offered, 


GALEN L., TAIT 

The bill (S. 2907) to authorize the general accounting officers 
of the United States to allow credit to Galen L. Tait, collector 
and disbursing agent, district of Maryland, for payments of 
travel and subsistence expenses made on properly certified and 
approved vouchers was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole and was read, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the general accounting officers of the United 
States be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit 
in settlement of the accounts of Galen L. Tait, collector and disbursing 
agent, district of Maryland, for payments of travel and subsistence 
expenses in the sum of $1,640.16 made to Deputy Collector of Internal 
Revenue H. Clay Powell for the District of Maryland, 


on properly cer- 
tified and approved youclhers, 


without fraud or negligence on his part. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


LAWFORD & M’KIM 


The bill (S. 3055) for the relief of Lawford & McKim, gen- 
eral agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corpora- 
tion (Ltd.), of London, England, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whoie, and was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, et 
and directed to pay 
agents for the 
of Londen, 
operations, 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 


ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed. 


, That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized 
the sum of $333.25 to Lawford & McKim, general 
kmployers’ Liability Assurance Corporation (L#td.), 
England, out of the funds received frem the Red River oil 
under the act of March 4, 2923, 


UNITED STATES HOUSING CORPORATION 

The bill (S 
New York 
was read, 


3665) for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
Was considered as in Committee of the Whole and 
as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the claim of the United States Housing Cor- 
poration, owner of the ferryboat New York, against the United States 
of America for damages alleged to bave been caused hy collision be- 
tween said vessel and the United States ship Wasp, on the 19th day of 
August, 1919, in the Elizabeth River, Portsmouth, Va., may be sued 
for by the said United States Housing Corporation in the Distriet Court 
ef the United States for the Eastern District of Virginia, sitting as a 
court of admiralty, and acting under the rules governing such court; 
and said court shall have jurisdiction to hear and determine such suit 
aud to enter a judgment or decree for the amount of such damages 
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aud costs, ff any, as shall be found to be due against the United 
in favor of the owner of the said ferryboat New York, or avainst ti, 
owner of the said ferryboat New York in favor of the United s;, 
with the same pows as if said suits were brought in accordar 


the provisions of a e fnbies in admiralty act of March 9, 1920, and ¢ 
decree or judgement shall be paid as provided in said act: Pre 
That such notice of the suit shall be given to the Attorney General of 
the United States as may be provided by order of the said court, ang 
it sh aa be the daty of the Attorney General to cause the United Sty; 
attorney in such district to appear and defend for the United Stas. 
Seiev ided further, That said suit shall be brought and comnmeneg 


within four months of the date of the passage of this act. 


The bill was reported to the Senate withont amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


CRIME IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (S. 3402) relating to giving false information re- 
garding the commission of crime in the District of Col lumbia 
Was announced as next in order. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. 
defining a criminal offense, 
explanation of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. In the absence of an ex- 
planation by the chairman of the Commitice on the District of 
Columbia, the bill will go over. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I am not asking that fhe bill 
go over. An opportunity ought to be afforded the Senate to 
give some consideration to it, however. 


Apparently this is a measure 
and I think there should be 


some 


Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I ask that the bill may go 
over, 
Mr. JONES of Washington. I hope the Senator will with- 


hold his objection. I will read just a brief paragraph explain- 
ing the reason for it. This is from the commissioners: 


From time to time persons have made reports to the police depart- 
ment, alleging that they have been held up, robbed, or assaulted, and, 
after investigation, it is found that these reports have been false. 
These fictitious reports, most of them alleging major crimes, not only 
necessitate long and careful investigation by the detective bureau before 
their falsity is shown or admitted, but by reason of the time consumed 
prevent the members of the detective bureau from investigating bona 
fide cases. The commissioners believe that the passage of this proposed 
law would act as a deterrent of a practice which is very reprehensible, 
nd in conseqttence permit members of the police department to devote 
more time to investigation of legitimate cases. 


They state that as many as 18 of these complaints have been 
made within a period of two months. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico. I withdraw the objection. 

- The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas object to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. No; it has been explained by 
the Senator from Washington, and I think I understand its 
purpose and effect. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill, which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That it shall be unlawful for any person or per- 
sons willfully or knowingly to give, or send, or cause to be sent, or to 
make a false or fictitious report to the police of a commission of any 
crime within the District of Columbia. Anyone violating the provisions 
of this act shall be liable to a fine of not less than $5 nor more than 
$100, or to imprisonment not exceeding 30 days, or to both such fine 
and imprisonment. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT CO. CONSOLIDATION 


The bill (S. 3102) to modify and amend the act creating the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. I would like to have the Senator from Kentucky 
make an explanation of the bill. 

Mr. SACKETT. This is a bill to consolidate the Georgetown 
Gas Light Co. and the Washington Gas Light Co. One oper- 
ates on one side of Roek Creek, the other on the other side. 
The Washington Gas Light Co. owns all the stock of the 
Georgetown company. In the development of the city they 
want to consolidate the service, as well as the territory, in the 
interest of economy and in the interest of service. For that 
reason they come here with a bill to permit the consolidation. 

Under the present law there is no permissive authority in 
the Publie Utilities Commission to allow a consolidated com- 
pany to issue steck. They ean issue bonds, but that makes 4 
top-heavy financial structure. So it ts asked that the right 
be given to the Public Utilities Commission to grant the Was- 
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ington Gas Light Co., when it acquires the property of the 
other, the privilege of issuing the necessary stock to pay for it. 

We have added two amendments to protect any possible 
claims under the bonds or claims against the Georgetown com- 
pany in the event of the consolidation. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection to the 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been re- 
ported from the Committee on the District of Columbia with 
amendments, on page 2, after line 4, to insert a comma and the 
words: “subject to encumbrances or liens thereon to secure 
the bonds or other securities issued by the said Georgetown Gas 
Light Co., and to the payment of any and all other claims or 
indebtedness existing at the time of such merger,” and after 
line 14, to insert a colon and a proviso, as follows: “ Provided, 
however, That pending actions against the Georgetown Gas 
Light Co. may continue against the Georgetown Gas Light Co. 
until the merger of said companies. Actions or claims against 
the said Georgetown Gas Light Co. filed after the said merger 
shall be brought against the Washington Gas Light Co.,” so 
as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia is given jurisdiction and power to permit and 
authorize the Georgetown Gas Light Co. and the Washingten Gas 
Light to consolidate upon such conditions as may be approved 
! said commission, provided the said commission shall deter- 


Co. 
by the 
mine that such consolidation will be in the public interest; and upon 
suen consolidation the said Georgetown Gas Light Co. shall thereby 
and thereupon, without further proceedings, be and become forthwith 
dissolved and merged into the said Washington Gas Light Co., and 
all the property of every kind, character, and description, rights, 
privileges, and franchises of the said Georgetown Gas Light Co. shall, 
subject to encumbrances or liens thereon to secure the bonds or 
other securities issued by the said Georgetown Gas Light Co., and 
to the payment of any and all other claims or indebtedness existing 
at the time of such merger, pass to and unto and become and be 
vested in the said Washington Gas Light Co. as its property, with 
all the powers, rights, privileges, and franchises now possessed by 
either or both of said companies, including the right in the said 
Washington Gas Light Co. to institute and prosecute In its own 
name any action or actions in connection therewith: Provided, how- 
ever, That pending actions against the Georgetown Gas Light Co. 
may continue against the Georgetown Gas Light Co. until the merger 
of said companies. Actions or claims against the said Georgetown Gas 
Licht Co. filed after the said merger shall be brought against the 
Washington Gas Light Co. 
Sec. 2. That for the purpose of enabling the Washington Gas Light 
to provide for extensions to its distribution~.system, fur addi- 
tions, betterments, and improvements, the Public Utilities Commission 
of the District of Columbia further is given jurisdiction and power to 
permit and authorize the said Washington Gas Light Co., from time 
to time, to increase the amount of its capitalization by the issuance 
and sale of additional capital stock, common or preferred, or both, 


upon such terms and conditions as may be approved by the said com- 
mission, 


Co. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator if in this merger 
there is ample protection afforded to the patrons of the merged 
companies, so that the rates may not be increased or changed 
without the usual procedure. 

Mr. SACKETT. That will be taken’ care of by the Public 
Utilities Commission. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HEIGHT OF BUILDINGS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


The bill (H. R. 9398) to amend an act regulating the height 
of buildings in the District of Columbia, approved June 1, 1910, 
was announced as next in order. 

Mr, KING. A similar bill was called up yesterday, and in 
view of the desire of some members of the zoning commission 
that this matter be further considered, I ask that this bill may 
£0 over, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be passed over. 

SENECA INDIAN SCHOOL AT WYANDOTTE, OKLA. 


Mr. HARRELD. Mr. President, I ask that we return to 
Order of Business 427, called a while ago and passed over 
before I could reach the Chamber from my office. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is at the point where the 


call of the calendar was begun. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (II. R. 7086) providing 
for repairs, improvements, and new buildings at the Seneca 
Indian School at Wyandotte, Okla., which was read, as fol- 
lows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated, out of funds of the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $40,000 for the purpose of repairing and improving present 
buildings and equipment and the erection of new buildings and the 
purchase of new equipment at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, 
Okla. ; that said repairs, improvements, and new buildings shall be for 


the purpose of increasing the capacity of the school from 170 students 
to 270 students, 


Mr. KING. I would like to ask the Senator whether the 
funds required for the construction or repair of the buildings 
are to come out of the Treasury of the United States or out 
of the funds of the Indians? 

Mr. HARRELD. They are to be paid out of the Treasury 


of the United States; but this is approved by the Secretary of 
the Interior. 


Mr. KING. 
funds? 

Mr. HARRELD. They have no funds. 
modates children from various tribes. It is not limited to the 
Wyandotte Tribe at all. The report shows that there are 38 
from one tribe, 50 from another, and so on. I do not think 
it could be caret! for out of any particular tribal funds. 

Mr. KING. Has there been a unanimous report from the 
committee and is the bill approved by the Indian Bureau? 

Mr. HARRELD. It is a House bill. The Department of the 
Interior heartily approves it. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 4 o'clock having 
arrived, the unanimous-consent agreement under which the cal- 
endar was called expires. 


Why should not the money come out of the tribal 


This school accom- 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spent 
in executive session, the doors were reopened and the Senate 


(at 4 o'clock and 5 minutes p. m.) adjourned until Monday, 
April 5, 1926, at 12 o'clock meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 3, 1926 
APPOINTMENT BY TRANSFER IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
LeRoy Murray Edwards to be captain, Finance Department. 
Charles McHenry Eby to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 


Harrison Summers Kerrick to be colonel, 


Coast Artillery 
Walter Campbell Sweeney to be colonel, Infantry. 
Charles Smith Hamilton to be lieutenant colonel, Quarter- 
master Corps. 
Harry Lightfoot Jordan to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 
POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Jay K. Siddall, Girard. 


ARIZONA 
Frank O. Polson, Williams. 


CALIFORNIA 
Alvin L. Woodin, Atascadero. 
Ethel G. Packard, Fall River Mills. 
Warren A. Bradley, Gustine. 
Lillian C. Linde, Keeler. 
Carl G. Lykken, Palm Springs. 
William F. Knight, Pasadena. 
Eugene S. Franscioni, Soledad. 
Lena E. Reed, Stagg. 
Frank S. Stephenson, Terra Bella. 
CONNECTICUT 
Anders Jacobsen, Stafford Springs. 


IDAHO 
Arthur W. Gayle, Dubois. 


INDIANA 
Carleton H. Baum, Avilla. 
William M. Lyon, Hillsboro. 
Ulysses G. Butcher, Oakland City. 
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IOWA 
Joseph Il. Dickens, Diagonal. 
KENTUCKY 
Lillian G. Hall, Eddyville. 
MARYLAND 
Jobn M. Reed, jr., Chesapeake City. 
Bertha E. Huplet, Germantown. 
Alice C. Widmeyer, Hancock. 
William K, Lambie, Mount Savage. 
Raymond R. Russell, Reisterstown. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Willfam I’. Searle, Peabody. 
William P. Porter, Wenham. 
MISSOURI 
Archie C. Atterberry, Atlanta. 
Archie C. Witt, Gower. 
Albert D. Walker, Lathrop. 
Fred M. Meinert, O'Fallon. 
Laura G. Mckay, Troy, 
NEBRASKA 
Herbert C. Robbins, Wallece. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Ilenry B. Head, Caroleen. 
James B. Freeman, Cliffside. 
A. Eugene Ward, Lake Junaluska. 
Tula G. Harris, Macon. 
John M. Joyce, Madison. 
Charlie L. Walters, Mayodan. 
Vance Thompson, Vineland, 
OHIO 
Elmore J. Phares, Camden. 
George M. Simes, Covington. 
Edgar FE. Bailey, Eaton. 
Frank A. Hawkins, West Farmington. 
OKLAHOMA 
James W. Evans, Mounds. 
TEXAS 
Claud A. Howard, Bronson. 
Leo Yell, Conroe. 
Basil L. Garrett, Frankston. 
Adolph H,. Firnhaber, Kingsville. 
Alice Crow, Kountze. 
Taylor F. Davis, Merkel. 
James A. Weaver, Panhandle. 
Willard A. Maxey, Parks. 
Roland B. Paul, Rio Hondo. 
Floyd 8S. Worth, San Benito. 
VIRGINTA 
Mary F. Cunningham, Fort Meyer. 
WASHINGTON 
Robert B. Henry, Lakeside. 
George F. Thomae, Retsil. 


SENATE 
Monpay, April 5, 1926 


The Chaplain, Rev. J. J. Muir, D. D., offered the following 
prayer: 

Gracious Father, in the multitude of Thy tender mercies 
Thou dost accept our praise and thanksgiving. And as we 
turn our attention to the duties of the day we pray that wisdom 
may be granted, and that our conceptions of right and duty 
may be for us determined by the high incentives of a holy 
purpose, The Lord our God be with us. Remember our loved 
country and all the varied interests of the institutions of our 
land. We pray in Jesus Christ’s name. Amen. 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the Journal of the pro- 
ceedings of Saturday last, when, on request of Mr. Curtis and 
by unanimous consent, the further reading was dispensed with 
and the Journal was approved. 


ANNIVERSARY OF DECLARATION OF WAR WITH GERMANY 


Mr. MEANS. Mr. President, to-morrow is the ninth annl- 
versary of the declaration of war with Germany. I shall, if 
permitted the floor, ask the indulgence of the Senate for ap- 
proximately 30 or 40 minutes, and at the conclusion of my 
remarks will submit a resolution. I merely desire to give 


notice that I shall ask the privilege of the floor at the opening 
of the session to-morrow, 
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TRANSPORTATION OF COAL TO LAKE PORTS 


Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I desire to read to the Sop. 
| ate a joint resolution of the Legislature of the State of Koy. 
tucky passed recently, as follows: 


Resolution declaring it the sense of the General Assembly of the Sto;, 
of Kentucky that unjust and discriminatory freight rates shonjq 
not be imposed upon shipments of coal from Kentucky 

| districts 


tainting 


Whereas there are pending before the Interstate Commerce (Com. 
mission petitions filed by coal shippers of the Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ip. 
diana, and IHinois mining districts seeking to further increase the 
spread or differences in freight rates to their interest and to the dis. 
advantage and detriment of Kentucky coals; and 

Whereas the existing freight rates on coal shipment from the mining 
districts of Kentucky are already in excess of rates from Pennsylvania, 
| Ohio, Indiana, and I1}nois districts and are discriminatory against the 
shippers of Kentucky coal, and a further increase of said freight rates 

would place additional unreasonable burdens on the coal industry of 

this State; and 

Whereas approximately 40,000,000 tons of coal are shipped annually 

from Kentucky, practically all of which is sold in keen competition 
| with the coals from Pennsylvania, Ohie, Indiana, and Illinois, the 
imposition of higher freight rates or further increase in the spread or 
differences in seid freight rates would largely eliminate Kentucky 
coal from competition in the markets of the North, Northwest, East, 
| and Northeast: Therefore be it 
| Resolved by the Senate of Kentucky (the House of Representatices 
concurring therein), That any further increase of the differentials in 
freight rates for the transportation of Kentucky coal to the con- 
suming markets would mean economic disaster to the coal industry of 
Kentucky. 

That the suspenston of Kentucky minés would be attended by the 
consequent unemployment of labor both in the mining tndustry and 
also railway employees and other industries which will be affected, 
resulting in undue hardships upon one-fourth of the State's citi- 
zenship. 

That the coal consumers of the North, Northwest, Fast, and North- 
east would be denied the opportunity to purchase the high-grade coals 
of Kentucky and would be forced to buy the inferior coals of other 
districts. 

That ft ts the sense of the general assembly that further fo extend 
or widen the existing differentials would be unfair, unjust, discrim! 
natory and prejudicial to the industries of Kentucky and their em- 
ployees. 

That the General Assembly of Kentucky respectfully represents to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission that the economic life and public 
welfare of a great portion of our State has been placed in jeopardy 
‘by this apparent effort to exclude Kentucky coals and eliminate their 
competition in the consuming markets enumerated herein. 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I wish to say a word about thie 
memorial which has just been presented by the Senator from 
Kentucky. He has a perfect right to present the memorial and 
read it as he has done. I want te say for myself that inasmuch 
as the coal case is pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and is a judicial matter, I have personally thought 
it was improper to undertake to influence the decision of the 
commission by a discussion of the question here. Previously 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Nery] discussed the 
matter and we now have this memorial presented. I simply 
want to say that I may find it necessary, if this policy is pur- 
sued, to present the other side of the case. 

The fact is that Kentucky and West Virginia have now a tre- 
mendous advantage in the rates that are accorded in the haul- 
ing of coal to Lake ports. They have a very much better rate 
per ton-mile than Ohio or Pennsylvania, and as the result of it 
the coal business in Ohio and Pennsylvania has been practically 
destroyed; yet these people complain when an effort is made 
to have the matter adjudicated. I reserve further discussion 
in the hope that the matter will be passed on by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission without attempts at outside interfer- 
ence. 

Mr. PITTMAN. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
opinion of Commissioner Eastman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the recent western rate decision, in which he 
stated what would happen if the commission assumed the 
authority to decide which communities should have particular 
markets; that if in the regulation of rates they went beyond 
fixing reasonable rates and attempted on the other hand to dis- 
tribute the markets of the country, a most confusing result 
would take place. This is happening now and will continue to 
happen. He said it would bring about a confusion in tho 
country whenever anybody tried to decide which places should 
have particular markeis. 
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Mr. SACKETT. Mr. President, I wish to reply just for a 


brief moment to the Senator from Ohio [Mr. Wuittis] with 
reference to the matter of the coal rates which I have just 
read from the resolution adopted by the Legislature of the 


State of Kentucky. The resolution, ef course, was a proper 
matter to be put into the Recorp, having been adepted by the 
legislature of the State. It was brought about particularly 
by the introduction by the Senator from Ohio Saturday last 
ef a telegram relating to his side of the controversy on the 
eime subject. It is not for the purpose of creating any in- 


fluence that is not perfectly proper but to keep the record 
stra echt. 


fhe VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 


the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 
FARM RELIEF LEGISLATION 
Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have two articles which I 


wish te have read at the desk. 
a former Governor of the State of South Carolina who appar- 
ently has not been at home for a long time. If he has been, he 
certainty does not know anything about the condition of the 
farmers in South Carolina. The other statement is absolutely 
contradictory, made by another man, but I do not know whether 
he knows anything about the situation or not. The two state- 
ments are so very different that I think it worth while to let 
the country know what some of the so-called friends of the 
farmer are doing. 

The VICE PRESIDENT: 
read as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Without objection the clerk will 


[From the Charleston (S. C.) News and Couricr, April 3, 1926] 
WARNS AGAINST INCREASED COTTON 


April 


ago 


AND POTATO CROPS 


2.—Material 
was reported 


WASHINGTON, improvement In farm conditions 
a year to-day by Chairman Cooper, of 
Federal Farm Labor Board, on the basis of advices from the presidents 
ef the 12 Federal reserve banks. Higher prices for hogs and cattle, 
Mr. Cooper, said, have offset effects of the corn surplus, and the live- 
stock industry generally 


over 


was declared very much impreved. 
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One of them is a statement by | 


the | 
' Washington. 


Chairman Cooper warned, however, against overproduction this year | 


in cotton and potatoes. 

presidents from the South “ unanimously 

planning to increase their acreage.” 
“Each farmer or community is perfectly well aware,” he emphasized, 


indicated that farmers are 


Despite previous warnings, he said, land-bank | 


“that a 17,000,000-bale crop this year spells calamity for the South | 


and they believe in the need of reducing acreage, but they want the 
other fellow or other section to do it, so they will reap the benefit.” 
Early reports on intentions of farmers to plant potatoes indicated 
overproduction and lewer prices. Mr. Cooper said winter-wheat acre- 
age in the Northwest was deseribed as abnormal, with conditions good. 
Money for mortgage loans was held plentiful at low interest rates 
in almost every district. 





[From the Baltimere Sun, April 4, 1926] 
Tarivr War THrReaT Isscep BY FARMERS 

May Be ASSAILED Ir ReEtrer Is 

Warnep—Corn Bett Leaper Says 

FORM PLEDGES TO Be Kept 

WASHINGTON, April 5.—Congress was warned to-day by William Iirth, 
chairman of the Corn Belt Conference, that farmers are expecfing the 
Republican and Democratic parties to live up to their platform pledges 
for farm-relief legislation, 

Appearing before the Senate Agriculture Committee, he declared that 
the time has passed when the farmers can be “ led around by the nose.” 
lle said there must be no side-stepping, and added that if they can not 
get a bill of real value, they prefer to be seut away empty handed. 

SENATOR ROBINSON 


Wrotr Prorrerive System 
Nor Grantep—Coneress Is 
AGRICULTURISTS Expect PLat- 


DEMANDS ACTION 

Demand fer farm legislation also was made on the Senate floor by 
Senator Ropinson, Republican, Indiana, who called on the Senate to 
establish a definite farm policy at once and adhere to it. It is “ un- 
thinkable,” he declared, “ for the session to end without legislation.” 

A plan ts being considered by some Members of the farm bloc to 
have a relief bill attached as an amendment to the administration co- 
operative measure that has passed the House and is pending before the 
Senate Agricuiture Committee. If this is done, it is claimed the 


amended bill could be sent to conference without going through the 
House, 


MAY START WAR ON TARIFF 


Mr. Hirth prefaced his testimony by explaining he was not attempt- 
lng to threaten Congress, but that millions of farm men and women 
bad taken the party campaign pledges seriously, although some poll- 
ticians apparently considered them only “ political apple sauce,” 
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“T also want to serve notice on the protected Bast that it had better 
listen to the farmers’ plea for relief before it brings the pillars of its 
temple tumbling down upon fits own head,” he centinued “Thus far 
we have not assaulted the Pordney-McCumber Tariff Act, but if we are 
turned away empty banded again, let them not be surprised if in eur 
desperation we make war upon the whoie pretective system. 


FARM WEALTH HAS SHRUNK 
“If these be plain words, then let it be remembered that since the 
close of the World War the agricultural wealth of the Nation has 


shrunk $20,000,000,000 and sheriffs’ sales and wrecked banks are con- 
stantly increasing in the most productive agricultural sections of the 
land. 


The House Agriculture Committee will resume its hearings Monday, 


ECONOMIC GROWTH OF THE SOUTH 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Rrcorp a very interesting and instructing 
article entitled “ Economic growth of the South,” which was 
prepared by the senior Senator from Florida |Mr. Fiercier] 
and published in the Mining Congress Journal in its issue of 
last month. I invite the careful attention of all 
leagues to the article. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The article is as follows: 


of our col- 
Without objection it is so ordered. 


Economic Growtru 


or the Sovurn—Twe Sovtn STaNps ON THB 
THRESHOLD OF Great INDUSTRIAL DeveLorpmMent—Her Vast Re- 
Secrcrs or HicH-Grapr MINPRALS ARB as Yer ALMOST ENTIRELY 


UnNDEVELOrED—Wuuar LEADERS IN INDUSTRY PREDIC? 


WOR THE SOuTU 
OUTLINED 


By Duncan U. Fiurrcner, United States Senator from Florida 

In 1909 an altruistic central agency (known as the Southern Com- 
merekal Congress), founded en public spirit, was erganized for the 
purpose of serving the South primarily and concurrently the Nation, 

It began functioning in February of that year, with headquarters in 
lts conception originated in the thought that a union of 
was required, first, to induce a proper understanding by the 
people of the South regarding the significance of the physical resources 
of their States and the possibilities in their fruitful use. And, second, 
to sweep out of the mind of the world elements of misunderstanding 
regarding the South, its prespeets, its people, and its opportunities. 

The work uadertaken was to change men's minds regarding the 
South, its improvements, potentialities, and advantages;. minds that 
needed enlightenment, and owr method was the reiterated declaration 
of the truth about the South and existing conditions. Its chief efforts 
were directed to broadcasting the truth, and its slogan was “A greater 
Nation through a greater South.” 

John M. Parker, Governor of Louisiana, was its first 
president. In March, 1911, I was chosen to succeed him, and on ae- 
count of the press of public business was compelled to sever my cen- 
nection with it in 1918. 

It had a great convention in Atlanta, March 8 to 11, 1911, and the 
proceedings, with the principal addresses, were published in a volume 
of 1,064 pages, entitled “ The South’s Physical Recovery.” 

From a few of these addresses I wish to quote briefly. 

William H. Taft, then President of the United States, said: 

“An examination shows that proportionately the commerctal and 
business growth of the South is greater than that of any other part of 
the country. <A cotton crop that sells for a billion dollars Insures pros- 
perity, and when, in addition to that, you ratse a corn crop worth half 
a billion dollars, and include the tobacco you raise, the produet of your 
fron industry,eyour cotten manufacturing, and your truck gardening, 
as well as the naval stores of the Carolinas and Georgia, and the sugar 
and rice of Louisiana and Texas, the fruits, and the lumber of all the 
Southern States, one begins to get a conception of the 
progress of the South.” 

Theodore Roosevelt, former President of the United States, said: 

“I look to see in the Southern States within the next half century 
a development unparalleled in any ether portion of our great land.” 

Woodrow Wilson, the next President of the Uniied States, said: 

“TI have listened to many comments upen this great gathering, and 
I have heard it spoken of as a symptom of the ‘awakening of the 
South,’ but I don’t think that the South has been asleep.” 

James Wilson, then Secretary of Agriculture of the United States, 
sald: 

“If the South will produce everything she consumes, when the bil- 
lions of dollars’ worth of cotton that is grown in the South is cashed 
annually, them all of it will be retained within her border, because she 
is complete in every respect, and the billion of dollars that comes to 
her farmers annually means a billion dellars wealth every year. 

“The South, with the wealth that must come to it tf you follew 
the economic lines with your characteristic energy, will soon be living 
in a period of prosperity undreamed of by the preceding age. 

“In the older Southern States only about one-sixth ef the land is 
under cultivation, This one-vixth has to carry on all the functions of 


effort 


afterwards 


marvelous 








>. . “~y 
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civilization and tn addition pay taxes on the five-sixths that is unused. 
You can easily uble the production of the one-sixth now used, and it 
will enable the South to use the other five-sixths to supply and make 
the population now has, that for a 
need be no fear in the Southern States that 
a lack of soils to produce 


prosperous twelve times she 80 
number of centuries there 
there will be a lack of land for 
the food for the people.” 

facob McG. Dickinson, then Attorney General of the United States, 


said 


homes and 


“The tremendous and steady strides being made generally in the 
South for successive decades in education, commerce, manufactures, 
mines, bank capital, railroads, agriculture, indeed in all that indicates 
steady progress, demonstrate that the people of the South, taken gen- 
erally, are pencenble and law-abiding. The increase in taxable prop- 
erty in 20 years has been over $7,000,000,000." 


M. 
* Georgia was the first to establish a State university. The first to 
This was done by William Longstreet on 
in 1790. The first to send a steamship across the 
The first to codify the English law. The first to dis- 
cover anesthesia; this having been done by Dr. Crawford W. Long.” 

David R. former Governor of Missouri, Secretary of Inferior, 
and Inter ambassador to Russia, said : 

eat 


Joseph Brown, Governor of Georgia, sald: 


apply steam 
the Savannah River 
Atlantic 


to navigation. 
Ocean, 
Francis, 
is only within the past 30 years that the South has begun to 
recover from the blight put upon its commercial development. Its prog- 
during that period is wonderful to relate, wonderful because in 
itself enormous, and wonderful it has more than kept 
pace with the incomparable progress of the entire country, 

“The South is not only an area of land permeated by great rivers, 
great transportation lines, dotted with flourishing cities, 
and blessed with great natural resources, it Is an idea—an ideal.” 

Arthur M, Harris, of Harris, Forbes & Co., New York City, said: 

‘I firmly believe that the material and industrial progress of the 
South during the next 20 years will equal, if not exceed, that of any 
other section of the United States. * * * 


ress 


more because 


traversed by 


“From the standpoint of productiveness the cheapest land in the 
United States to-day is to be found in the South. Agriculture remains 
the greatest economic interest of southern life, and while there has 
been a considerable advance in prices during the last few years, there 
has been little inflation as the result of speculation. The large influx of 
population from other States and other nations, together with the gen- 
eral movement toward the diversification of crops, will prove powerful 
factors in maintaining legitimate land values. 

“1 thoroughly agree with Richard H,. Edmonds that: ‘No other sec- 
tion of the country equals the South in the aggregate of its natural 
advantages for agriculture, for manufacture, for mining, and as a place 
of residence, It has all of the primary elements of attraction for men 
who wish to gain wealth or make homes. With millions of acres of 
fertile lands awaiting the plow, with billions of tons of coal, iron ore, 
phosphate rock, sulphur, and other minerals to be taken from the earth, 
and with its teeming opportunities for enterprise and energy, the South 


incites to investment the mind, the muscle, and the money of the 
world,’ ” 
R. L. MeKellar, assistant freight traffic manager of the Southern 


Railway, in discussing transportation, sald: 

“(1) The distance from the canal to these South Atlantic and Gulf 
ports is less than to any other ports in the United States, 

“(2) The greatest variety of commodities are produced 
sumed in the 16 Southern States, 

“(3) The facilities, both rail and water, for transporting these com- 
modities to South Atlantic and Gulf ports are all alogg the lines of 
least resistance. 

“The 16 Southern States embraced In the Southern Commercial 
Congress represent 27 per cent of the total area of the United States. 
These same 16 States are served by 80,000 miles, or practically one- 
third of the total railway mileage of the United States, and its total 
population is also approximately one-third that of the United States, 
Extending from Corpus Christi, Tex., around the Gulf coast to Key 
West, thence up the Atlantic to Baltimore, a distance of 2,500 miles of 
coast line, are found 16 well-established ports with safe harbors and a 
sufficient depth of water to accommodate large ocean-going vessels. At 
these 16 ports terminate railway mileage aggregating around 80,000 
miles, or about one-third of the entire railway mileage of the United 
States. 

“In addition to the 80,000 miles of rallway referred to as serving 
South Atlantic and Gulf ports, there can safely be added 20,000 miles 
of additional railway mileage in the nature of connecting lines, giving 
in the aggregate 100,000 miles of railway mileage engaged in trans- 
porting products of mines, forest, field, and factory along the lines of 
least resistance to the ports served by the several carriers comprising 
this total mileage. In addition to this total railway mileage, the num- 
ber and mileage of navigable streams in the United States by districts 
are as follows: 


and con- 
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“ Seventy-five per cent, or something like 22,000 miles, terminates 
or reaches the ocean at southern ports, and 19,000 miles, or som thing 
“2 


over two-thirds of the total, terminates at Gulf ports. 

“This substantial water mileage, terminating so largely at Gulf 
ports, exerts both active and potential competitive force, both jn the 
way of affording transportation along the line of least resistances 
in the establishment of low rates.” 

George Westinghouse, inventor and manufacturer, 
Pa., said: 

“In the development and utilization of the energy of waterfalls tho 
South has already taken a leading position, and the industrial penoity 
thereof are so widely and favorably known that no argument is now 
needed to justify the work already done or to point out the great and 
lasting benefits to be derived from its extension. * * * 

“The industries most likely to be developed and to increase because 
of peculiar suitability to conditions now existing in the South are: 
Textile mills, fertilizer works, cement plants, coal, iron, copper, and 
gold mining, ore-reduction plants, iron and steel mills, agricultural] 
implements works, canning factories, road building, furniture manu 
facture, lumber plants, paper mills, shoe and leather factories, and oj! 
refineries, in all of which industries electric power increases 
duction.” 

Although interesting statements must be omitted, I have given the 
extracts from addresses delivered at the armory in Atlanta to large 
audiences over 14 years ago for two reasons: First, they are the er- 
pression of the views of some of the ablest and most farseeing men 
in the country respecting conditions and possibilities in that region 
called the South, commercially, industrially, and economically, as they 
saw them in 1911. ° 

Second, they evidence the fact that the misapprehensions and lack 
of understanding previously existing regarding the opportunities and 
advantages to be found in the South were being then permanently 
swept away, and the truth respecting the South was beginning to ap- 
pear and spread, and that the movement southward had then set in 
earnestly and in volume, thus showing that the present hegira from 
all portions of the country and from other lands is not at ephemeral, 
irrational, temporary affair, based on speculation or a financial de- 


and 


of Pittsburgh, 


pro- 


“bauch, but represents a studied, carefully worked out purpose, founded 


on actual knowledge of conditions and search for sound investments. 

The object in the minds of those moving South is to change their 
place of abode, make their investment and their homes in this new field, 
among the sunny-hearted people of this sunny land. 

The veritable tidal wave sweeping over Florida, for instance, is found 
in the realization that the things the coming people want can be found 
there and nowhere else. This is a permanent, not a temporary, passing 
state of mind and purpose. 

This movement began some 15 years ago and has been growing 
steadily, while transportation facilities have been improved and ex- 
tended, good roads have been constructed, hitherto unknown, and at- 
tractive regions have been made accessible, and the use of these has 
contributed to swell the immigration to unprecedented proportions. 
It can not be checked, and it will last, because there is nothing re- 
quired by man or beast but what can be furnished and provided in this 
region under healthy, comfortable, happy conditions, and the population 
of these 16 Southern States may well be doubled and supported at 
home. 

Florida, with a population of a million and a quarter, can easily take 
abundant care of five to ten times as many. 

Trading in land, speculation, buying for purposes of selling, « aling 
in property, the prices of which have been ridiculously low heretofore, 
and the advance of these prices to approaching real values, may well 
be expected. 

But the millions of dollars brought into Florida during recent months 
were brought there in the main for investment, for development, for 
constructive enterprises, and for homes. 

The present building program, the letting of contracts it will require 
years to complete, totaling many millions, give evidence of permanent 
growth rather than the existence of a “bubble” or “ boom.” 

The South was prostrated by the war in 1865. These 16 States 
began to breathe freely and see clearly in 1876. By 1880 they were 
permanently planted on firm, mostly new ground. Asking no favors. 
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» with the courage and self-reliance which always characterized her 
people, she moved forward in the development of her vast natural 
resources, in agriculture, commerce, and manufacturing as well. That 
advance, checked now and then by adverse conditions, followed by a 
more rapid stride in the next bound, has been a steady climb upward 
toward the high plane “ where shines unobstructed the light of the 
of God.” 


ju 


We have seen by the utterance of eminent authorities that the 
growth and prosperity of the South fs not of some recent origin. Exist- 
ing conditions prove their predictions were correct. This unfolding, 


this achievement, has been a continuous process, and the progress 
sperienced rests on permanent foundations, 

A few facts may be stated as proofs: 

Population has Increased from 18,538,340 in 1880 to 87,686,370 in 
1923. 

Estimated values of property has increased from $9.177,000,000 in 
1880 to $71,375,367,000 in 1923. The aggregate wealth of the South- 
ern States has multiplied sevenfold since 1880 and fourfold since 1900. 

rotal bank deposits increased 233 per cent between 1910 and 1923. 
Total resources of national banks gained 543 per cent. The value 
of farm products has increased more than 300 per cent in the past 
20 years. 

In 1880 there were 24,866 miles of railroad in the Southern States. 
To-day the mileage is 90,325. The value of foreign commerce through 
southern ports was six times as great in 1923 as in 1880. Por the 
year 1924 Texas led all the States of the Union in exports. Last year 
38 per cent of all the country’s exports originated in the Soeuth. 
The Southern States are now producing 29 per cent of the Nation’s 
corn ; per cent of tobacco; 17 per cent of its wheat; 83 per 
cent of its rice; 31 per cent of its fresh vegetables; 50 per cent of 
the total lumber output, her forests providing annually 15,000,000,000 
fect; practically all of the cotton, valued annually at $1,720,000,000 
and being 60 per cent ef the entire world production: all of the maval 
stores, turpentine, and resin; all of the phosphate, Plorida alone pro- 
ducing 87 per cent of that. ler ontput of coal in tens has multi 
plied twenty-eight times since 1880, being 178,061,001 tons in 1920. 
Her mining products in 1923 were valued at $1,127,574,868 In 1880 
the South yielded 179,000 barrels of petroleum; in 1923, 365,000,000 
barrels, one-third of the world’s production. ‘The output of iron ore 
has been increased sevenfold during that period. Production of 
sulphur has increased from 3,000 tons in 1900 te 2,000,000 tons in 
1923. She produces 8O per cent of the country’s china clays, besides 
abundance of Fuller’s earth and numerous lesser clays, together with 
lime rock, cement, marble, and ether buildine materials. 

The last general census of 1919 showed 66,500 manufacturing estab- 
lishments, with a combined capitalization of $£6,885,000,000. The 
establishments engaged in manufacture of cotton goods, cotten lace, 
and cotton small wares in 1919 numbered 1,642, with capital invested 
in them totaling $S78,629, 377. 

hese statistics might be greatly extended. 


85 its 


Florida alone has a coast line equal to one-seventh of the total 
mileage of the 19 States bordering on salt water. I would like to 
dwell on the resources and attractions of this mother of America. 
There is but one Florida, 

The South has always favored education, public and pfivate, and 
thorough. I have space only to give the figures, which speak for 
themselves. Publice-seheol expenditures in 1880 amounted to $12,- 
471,000. In 1923 the sum reached $315.915,000. The economic de- 
velopment of the South has been most gratifying, but it has just 
begun, 


FOREIGN TRADE FLUCTUATIONS 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to say just a word 
er two in asking to have printed in the Recorp a very brief 
statement fssued by the Shipping Board on the 29th of last 
month. This statement of the Shipping Board reads: 


In the second of a series of analyses of foreign trade fluctuations in 
the fiscal years 1924 and 1925 it is noted by the bureau of research, 
United States Shipping Board, that every coastal State from Virginia 
to Texas shows an increased volume of cargo tonnage movement in 
1925. This showing is noteworthy in view of the fact that while these 
Southern States increased their foreign traffic 3,700,000 long tons, an 
advance of 14 per cent over their 1924 activities, the combined foreign 
trafic .of all other States engaged in that trade declined 2,450,000 
long tons, nearly 4eper cent. The 1925 export cargo tonnage of the 
Southern States was 28.6 per cent greater than the 1924 export total, 
aml this advance was participated in by every one of those States. 

In 1924 less than 30 per cent of our foreign commerce passed through 
ports in the Southern States, but in 1925 these States handied more 
than 33 per cent of the total. 


Senators will note that there was an increase of 3 per cent. 
I call especial attention, Mr. President, to the following 
paragraph : 


Louisiana leads all States In volume and percentage of increase in 
1925, with a total foreign commerce of more than 10,700,000 tons, an 
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increase of 28 per cent over the 1924 total, and New Orleans bears the 
distinction of having made the greatest advance of any individual 
United States seaport both in cargo tonnage volume and in percentage 
ratio. New Orleans’ 1925 total of 9,400,000 tons is 2,450,000 
greater than the 1924 total, an increase of 35 per cent. 


Think of that, Senators! 

Decline in imports of Mexican crude oil reduced the total 
State increase to-28 per cent, as noted. 

This little statement goes on to show that every single 
Southern State participated in that great increase. I will ask 
to have the remainder of it printed in the Recorp as a part of 
my remarks without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it Is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


tons 


Texas ranks second among the Southern States in total cargo 
tonnage volume, but owing to the heavy decline in Mexican crude oil 
import, the total trade of 9,580,000 tons is only 1 per cent above the 
1924 total. 
interior 


composed 


The deficit in Mexican oil has been supplied from domestic 
and Paciile fields, and the Texas 1925 export 
largely of oil refineries’ products, was one-third greater in 
1925 than in 1924. Heavy increases in grain and cotton exports are 
also noted. 

The Virginia total cargo movement of 4,575,000 tons is 18 per cent 
above the 1924 trade. Elements entering into Virginia's Increase were 
imports of pulp wooed, fertilizers, paper, and minerals, which advanced 
the import total 140,000 tons, and coal shipments increasing the export 
total 550 000 tons. 


coast tonnage, 


Increases in fertilizer imports and exports of lumber, coal, and cot- 
ton give Mobile, the only Alabama port engaged in foreign commerce, 
a total of 1,090,000 tons, an advance of 17 per cent over the 1924 
total. 

Substantlal advances in the foreign trade of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, and Mississippi are due to increased im- 
ports of fertilizers and exports of naval stores, cotton, and lumber. 


Mr. OVERMAN. I will ask the Senator from 
whether the names of the States are set forth? 

Mr. RANSDELL. Yes; all of them are stated from Mary- 
land dewn to Texas. The Senator's own State of North Caro- 
line, I will say, shows an increase and is mentioned together 
with the other States. 


Loulsiana 


PETITIONS 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition numerously signed by mem- 
bers of the Woman's Relief Corps of Post No. 176, Grand Army 
of the Republic, of Pratt, Kans., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to veterans of the Civil 
War, their widows, and dependents, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. WILLIS presented a petition of sundry citizens resident 
at the Soldiers’ Home, Erie County, Ohlo, praying for the 
passage of Senate bill 98,-granting increased pensions to vet- 
erans of the war with Spain, their widows, and dependents, 
which was referred to the Committee On Pensions. 


OHLO RIVER BRIDGE AT OR NEAR GALLIPOLIS, OHIO 


Mr. BINGHAM. From the Committee on Commerce I re- 
port back favorably with an amendment the bill (S. 3499) 
granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia County Ohio 
tiver Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns to construct 
a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Obio, and 
I submit a report (No. thereon. I ask ananimous con- 
sent for the immediate consideration of the bill. It is ip the 
usual form adopted for bills of this nature. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from ‘Connecticut? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. I understand that the bill 
conforms to the new rule adopted by the Comuinittee on Com- 
merce in relation to bridge bills? 

Mr. BINGHAM. ‘The bill conforms to the form as printed 
the other day embodying the new policy adopted by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reperted 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment to 
strike out all after the enacting clause and to insert: 


That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to the Gallia County 
Ohio River Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ohio 
River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near 
Gallipolis, Ohio, in the County of Gallia, in the State of Ohie, in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled, “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contalmed in 
this act. The construction of such bridge shall not be commenced, 
nor shall any alteration in such bridge be made either before or aiter 
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its completion, until plana and specifications for such construction or | necessary to carry the same into effect, reported it wit 


alteration have been submitted to the Secretary of War and the Chief | 


of Engineers and approved by them asebeing adequate from the stand- 
point of the volume and weight of traftic which will pass over it. 
Sy ’ There is hereby conferred upon the said Gallia County Ohio 


River Bridge Co., its suecesors and assigns, all such rights and powers | amended, reported it with an amendment and submitted ; 


to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, appropriate, occupy, 
possess, ond use real estate and other property needed for the location, 
construction, operation, and matiutenance of such bridge and its ap- 
proaches and terminals as are possessed by bridge corporations for 
bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate and other prop- 
erty are located upon making proper compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained according to the laws of the State of Ohio; and the pro- 
thereof may be the same as in the condemnation and expro- 
priation of property in such State. 


ceedings 


See. 3. The said Gallia County Ohto River Bridge Co., its suc- 
cessors and assigns, are hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls 
for transit over such bridge, and the rates so fixed shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under the authority 
contained in such act of March 23, 1906. 


Suc. 4. After the Gate of the completion of such bridge, ,as de- | 


termined by the Secretary of War, either the State of Ohio, any 


political subdivision thereof within which any part of such bridge | 


is located, or two or more of them jointly may at any time acquire 
and take over all right, title, and interest in such bridge and ap- 
proaches, and interests in real property necessary therefor, by purchase, 
or by condemnation in accordance with the law of such State governing 
the acquisition of private property for public purposes by condemnation. 
If at any time after the expiration of 20 years after the completion 
of such bridge it is aequired by condemnation, the amount of damages 
or compensation to be allowed shall not Include good will, going value, 
or prospective revenues or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of 
(1) the actual cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, less 
a reasonable deduction for actual depreciation in respect of such 
bridge and approaches, (2) the actual cost of acquiring such interests 
in real property, (3) actual financing and promotion costs (not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of construction of such 
bridge and approaches and the acquisition of such interests in real 
property), and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 
Swe. 5. The said Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co., its succes- 
sors and assigns shall, immediately after the completion of such bridge, 


file with the Secretary of War a sworn itemized statement showing | 


the actual original cost of constructing such bridge and approaches, 
including the actual cost of acquiring interests in real property and 
actual financing and promotion costs. Within three years after the 
completion of such bridge the Secretary of War shall investigate the 
actual cost of such bridge, and for such purpose the said Gallia 
County Ohio River Bridge Co., its snecessors and assigns shall make 
available to the Secretary of War all of its records in connection with 
the financing and construction thereof. The findings of the Secretary 
of War as to such actual original cost shall be conclusive. 

See. 6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all of the 


rights? powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted | 
| HEARINGS BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON T#RRITORIES AND INSULAR 


to the said Gallia County Ohio River Bridge Co., its successors and 
assigns, and any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privi- 
leges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire 
the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized 


and empowered to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein | trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


directly upon such corporation. 
Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the | 


amendment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, 
read the third time, and passed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. CAPPER, from the Committee on Claims, to’ which was 
referred the bill (S. 2512) to authorize the Comptroller Gen- 
er:ul of the United States to relieve Freda A. Gosnell, former 
disbursing clerk, Bureau of the Census, and the estate of 
Richard C. Lappin, former supervisor of the Fourteenth Decen- 
nial Census for the Territory of Hawaii and special disbursing 
agent, in the settlement of certain accounts, reported it with- 
out amendment and submitted a report (No. 554) thereon. 

Mr. JONES of New Mexico, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys, to which was referred the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 46) giving and granting consent to an amendment 
to the constitution of the State of New Mexico, providing that 
the moneys derived from the lands heretofore granted or con- 
firmed to that State by Congress may be apportioned to the 
several objects for which said lands were granted or confirmed, 
in proportion to the number of acres granted for each object, 
and to the enactment of such laws and regulations as may be 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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amendment and submitted a report (No. 555) thereon, 

Mr. MAYFIELD, from the Committee on Interstate (yy). 
merce, to which was referred the bill (S. 750) to amend pary 
graph (18) of section 1 of the interstate commerce act. 4. 
port (No. 556) thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unaninoys 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CUMMINS: 

A bill (S. 3840) to provide for the consolidation of carricys 
by railroad and the unification of railway properties wit) 
the United States; to the Committee on Interstate Commerce 

A bill (S. 3841) to provide for the distribution of the sy. 
preme Court Reports and amending section 227 of the Judicial 
Code; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 8842) to amend the packers and stockyards act, 
1921; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

A bill (S. 8843) to regulate the practice of osteopathy in the 
District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 8844) to amend an act entitled “An act to create 
the White House police force, and for other purposes,” approved 
September 14, 1922; to the Committee on the District of Co- 


ul 


By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 8845) for the relief of Naney P. Marsh; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3846) for the relief of Charlotte P. Munn; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIS: 

A bill (S. 3847) to amend and clarify existing laws relating 
to the powers and duties of the auditor for Porto Rico and the 
auditor for the Philippine Islands; to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories and Insular Possessions, 

A bill (S. 3848) granting an increase of pension to Sarah 
Rowles (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STANFIELD: 

A bill (S. 3849) to repeal section 3466 of the Revised Stat- 
utes of the United States; and 

A bill (S. 8850) to amend section 3466 of the Revised SStat- 
utes of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. WaxsH, the Committee cn Militury Affuirs 
was discharged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 


866) for the relief of Stella M. Musselmea, and it was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 
























POSSESSIONS 


Mr. WILLIS submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
192), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 


Resolved, That the Committee on Territories and Insular losses- 
sions, or any subcommittee thereof, be, and hereby is, authorized dur- 
ing the Sixty-ninth Congress to send for persons, books, and papers; 
to administer oaths; and to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceed- 
ing 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hearings as may be 
had in connection with any subject that may be pending before said 
committee, the expenses thereof to be paid out of the contingent fund 
of the Senate; and that the committee, or any subcommittee thereol, 
may sit during the sessions or recesses of the Senate. 


SPECIAL BAIL IN WRIT OF ATTACHMENT CASES 


Mr. FRAZIER submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
193), which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 


Whereas if has been held by a divided opinion of the Supreme Court 
of the United States to be constitutional within the meaning of the 
fifth and fourteenth amendments against taking property without cue 
process of law: that writs of attachment of property should issue on 
which special bail to the full value of an ‘alleged debt must be tur 
nished by a defendant before he can be heard in court to defend him- 
self against the claim of debt or to prove he does not owe the same, 
so that he shall be deprived of the attached property without hear 
ing on the merits unless he can furnish the amount of special bail 
required; and 

Whereas such oppressive writs of attachment, without right to > 
heard unless special bail can be furnished, originated in England 
hundreds of years ago and were particularly embodied in the 5” 
called “ Custom of London” (Bohun, Privileges of London, 280; 5a 





geant on Forelgn Attachment, 228: Locke on Foreign 
introd. and page 3; Drake on Attachment, sec. 5); and 

Whereas this ancient procedure and custom of making special bail 
a condition to the right to be heard was transplanted into the laws 
of the American colonies and subsequently of various States of the 
Union, but has been repealed or modified by the States of New York, 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Illinois, Delaware, and other States as 
being foreign to the principles of liberty on which the Republic was 
founded, and has been declared obsolete in England by decision of the 
House of Lords and has not been attempted to be enforced there for 
over 40 years (Mayor of London v. London Joint Stock Bank, law re- 
ports, 5 C. P. D. 494; House of Lords 6, Appeal Cases, 303; 20 
Halsbury’s Laws of England, 286); and 

Whereas this writ of foreign attachment existed in oppressive form 
in the statutes of the State of Delaware in 1915 and was used in the 
courts of that State to attach property of a citizen of Colorado, in 
which case the plaintiffs, merely alleging a debt “in a sum exceeding 
$50,” demanded of him $200,000 special bail before he should be heard 
to disprove the alleged debt, so that being unable to furnish $200,000 
special bail, judgment was entered against him “by default,” though 
physically present in court with his attorneys demanding opportunity 
to prove no debt was owing, and when he arose to protest was 
ted from the court room by a bailiff at the direction of the 
court, by which oppressive procedure he was deprived of the attached 
property, conservatively valued at over $1,000,000 (John Pierpont 
Morgan, William P. Hamilton, Herbert L. Satterlee, and Lewis C. 
Ledyard, Executors of the Estate of John Pierpont Morgan, Deceased, +. 
James A. Ownbey, in the superior court of the State of Delaware, 
in and for Neweastle County, January term, 1916, No. 46); and 

Whereas on account of this proceeding the Legislature of Delaware 
net only thereafter, on March 25, 1917, amended this portion of its 
statutes so as to permit a hearing without special bail, but attempted 
to make the amendment retroactive to cover this specific litigation 
(R. C. see, 4145) 3 and 

Whereas the Senate of the State of Colorado adopted a resolution 
of protest characterizing this treatment of one of its citizens as “ un- 
just, criminal, and outrageous”; and 

Whereas the Supreme Court of the United States in this 
99, October term, 1920) sustained the constitutionality of the Dela- 
ware statute, though a minority of the court dissented, including 
Chief Justice White; and 

Whereas it is alleged that certain unrepealed Federal statutes recog- 
nize and provide for attachments requiring defendants to appear by 
special bail in suits for recovery of duties or pecuniary penalties in 
States where imprisonment for debt is allowed and in suits removed to 
Federal courts from courts of States in which defendants are required 
to appear by special bail (U. S. Rev. Stat., secs. 942 to 947; U. S 
Stat., vol. 1, p. 79, vol. 5, p. 498); and 

Whereas it is alleged that in the statutes provided for the District 
of Columbia there exists an unrepealed provision in attachment that 
the defendant shall not be held to special bail unless the claim exceeds 
$50 (U. 8S. Stat., vol. 5, p. 678); and 

Whereas it is alleged that the requirement of special bail in attach- 
ment still remains throughout admiralty courts and exists unrepealed 
in the statutes of Connecticut, Tennessee, and other States—a relic of 
the same period and of the same oppressive character as the abandoned 
and discredited practice of imprisonment for debt; and 

Whereas the existence of this legal procedure, wherever unrepealed, 
apparently constitutes a menace to the citizens of all the States of the 
Union, whose property may be subjected by unscrupulous persons to 
foreign writs of attachment sued out in the courts where the procedure 
exists: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee, or any subcommittee thereof, 
be, and it is hereby, authorized and directed to investigate forthwith 
all questions of fact and law related to the subject matter of the 
preamble of this resolution, including an investigation of the principal 
suits in which statutes of foreign attachment requiring special bail 
before hearing have been used, with special reference to the case of 
John Pierpont Morgan, William P, Hamilton, Herbert L. Satterlee, and 
Lewis C. Ledyard, Executors of the Estate of John Pierpont Morgan, 
Deceased, v. James A, Ownbey, in the Superior Court of the State 
of Delaware, in and for Newcastle County, January term, 1916, No. 
46, and the appeals by Ownbey from. the decision of this court to the 
Supreme Court of Delaware and to the United States Supreme Court, 
together with the allied cases involving these litigants and the Wooten 
Land & Fuel Co. in the United States District Court for Colorado and 
appeals therein, with special reference, barring technicalities, to any 
practical and fundamental injustices worked thereby, and including an 
examination of whether or not, in the opinion of the committee, the 
use of this procedure in the forms in which it how exists in this coun- 
try is a menace to the rights of citizens and especially adapted to pur- 
poses of conspiracy and fraud by unscrupulous persons, particularly in 
view of its having been held constitutional by the Supreme Court of 
the United States; 
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That the committee's report, in addition to its findings of fact and 
law, shall include its recommendations as to any appropriate action 
which, in its opinion, may be taken in the premises by the Congress in 
view of the existence of any Federal statutes recognizing this procedure 
or of the existence or future adoption of such statutes in the diverse 
States and as to any remedies which may be exercised by private 
litigants defrauded through the process of such statutes; 

That for the purposes of this investigation the committee is author- 
ized to hold hearings in Washington, D. C., or In any place where, in 
its opinion, testimony should properly be taken, to sit during the ses- 
sions of the Senate and recesses thereof, to administer oaths, to employ 
a stenographer at not to exceed $1.25 per printed page, to have access 
through any member or members of the committee or through its 
agents to any books and papers which it deems pertinent to the pur- 
poses of this resolution, with right to take copies, such access to be 
immediate upon the presentation of a written demand signed by the 
chairman or any member of the committee, to require the attendance 
of witnesses and the production of books and papers upon the subperna 
of the chairman or of any member of the committee; and the committees 
is further authorized to incur such necessary expenses as may be 
required for the conduct of the investigation, including the employment 
of counsel and and the lawful fees for securing 
transcripts of necessary court records, said expense to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers duly signed by 
chairman, 


necessary assistants 


the 


THE GENEVA CONFERENCE 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp an article from the Advocate of Peace 
for April, 1926, entitled “ The lesson of Geneva.” 

There being no objection, the article was 
printed in the Recorp as follows: 


ordered to be 


THE LESSON OF GENEVA 


The simple lesson of the recent breakdown of the League of Nations 
over the election of permanent nrembers of the council is that that or- 
ganization should revise its covenant and reorganize the league as 
primarily a European agency. It is fair to presume, after its humlll- 
ating defeat by a South American state, that FPurope, the land of 
culture and diplomacy, must feel the necessity of such a modification 
of the league. The Locarno treaties are evidence that Europe, while 
not a political unity, is made up of states geographically so situated 
that they have interests peculiar to themselves, problems of thelr own, 
and statesmen adequate to the business. 

The failure to elect Germany to a permanent seat in the council of 
the league was not a fiasco; it was a tragedy. The scramble for seats 
in that body is a perfect illustration not of good will, but of selfish 
greed. Incidentally it shows the council as a haven sought for wildly 
by the wirepullers. The two hopeful things in the debacle, aside 
from generous gestures by Sweden and Czechoslovakia, were the ac- 
ceptance of Viscount Ishii’s proposal to appoint a conrmission to study 
the composition of the league council and the plan the 
covenant once more with the view to its revision. 

It is inevitable that the probe will have to go into the very structure 
of the covenant itself, for it is now clear to all that for major con- 
cerns the covenant of the League of Nations is quite as wrong in 
principle as it is unworkable. If there had been a league of nitions 


to examine 


such as this in 1845 there would have been no Italian unity; if in 
1500, there would have been no British Empire; if in 1776, there 
would have been no United States of America. The covenant of the 


League of Nations is an unworkable instrument. The League of Na- 
tions, under the terms of the covenant, Is the executive committee of 
the treaty of Versailles. Its impotence was Illustrated by the framing 
of the Dawes plan and by the conference at Locarno. As an Italian 
senator has said, the League of Nations “is only a rhetorical epilogue 
masquerading as a Messianic prologue.” It is time to speak plainly. 
The covenant of the League of Nations is a failure. If the league is to 
survive, and it ought to survive, its constitution must radically 
changed. 

This view springs from no spirit of “selfish nationalism,” certainly 
fronr no desire to place a stumblingblock in the way of any promising 
efforts in behalf of international peace. It must be apparent to all at 
iast, however, that any plan for the control of the world by a few 
great powers is as chimerical as it is impracticable. If the friends 
of the league do not accept this fact and go about the business of re- 
vising the covenant, and that fundamentally, the league will perish. 
Since the covenant set up in Paris has failed largely because it repre- 
sented extravagant flights of the imagination, it seems reasonable to 
begin over again in terms of a league not for the world, but for 
Burope. If it can be found workable for Europe, it might then be ex- 
tended to larger areas, but the time for that evidently has not yet 
arrived. 

We do not know how far the recent breakdown was due to a breach 
of faith, We do know that Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Mr. Briand 
watched Germany initial the Locarsy pact under false pretenses, for 


be 
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AMENDMENT OF THE PROHIBITION LAW 
Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


printed in the Recorp a statement made to-day by 
r Senator f1 Maryland [Mr. Brucr] before 
nmitiee of the Committee on the Judiciary of the Senate on 
joint resolution (S. J. 85) proposing an amendment 
he eighteenth amendment to the Federal Constitution relat- 
to intovicati 
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Is there objection? 


jection, it is so ordered. 

Senator Bruce addressed the subcommittee, as follows: 

i Chairman and Gentiemen of the Subcommittee: 

I by t ibuses of the old saloon, and hastened to maturity by the 
e ile me sities and uncaleulating enthusiasm of the World War, and 
hy 1e vish use of money and political threats by the Anti-Saloon 
1 1, national prohibition went into legal effect upwards of six 
ye s ago, but it ca be tr ly said that, except to a highly qualified 
extent, it has never gone into practical effect at all. The appetite 


for drink, which has been one of the primal impulses of the great mass 


of human beings ever since Jesus at Cana manifested forth His glory, 
to use the words of St. John, by converting the water in six water 
pots into wine, has, in its struggle with the vast repressive agencies 
eet in motion by the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act, 


furnished another illustration of the truth, which neither moralist nor 


etatesmen should ever forget, even in his most fervid moments 
disinterested or generous feeling, that man is a creature who can be 
reculated and bettered but can not be made over. Once, during the 


rth 


agit 
V if ne 


n for the abolition of human slavery, Henry Brougham decried 
termed “the wild and guilty fantasy that man can hold 
property in man.” As wild and guilty is the fantasy that even the 
power of the Federal Government can totally divest man of his warm 
garment of animal sensations, desires, and appetites. Ever since the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act became parts of the 
Jegisiation of our land the human instinct of personal liberty, guided 
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by a correct sense of the limits within which natural law can pe 
controlled by municipal ordinances, has maintained an unbroken re 
sistence to them: and nothing can be more unwarranted th tha 
statement often heard that this resistance its limited to a sin 

1 class. It is not kept up more steutly by w! . 

vainly seeking to excite social disaffection and i 
call smart secial set, than it is by the members of the u 
Pederation of Labor. It is not limited to any social claas y 
It has brought about close working relations between the } th . 
and thousands of the most intellicent and rirtuous members of 
can society who feel no more compunction about violating the | j 
Act than the Free-soller did about violating the fugitive sla . 
or the southern white did about nullifying ignerant negro . 
the Federal Constitution in each instance to the contrary no 
standing. And the evermounting record of arrests for drunkenness 
in all of our American citics since the enactment of the Volstead Act 
indieates only too sigmificantiy that the humbler and less fortunate 
members of society have their ificit purveyors of drink, too. The 


recent utterances of Jewish rabbis, Protestant bishops and min 
ond of Catholic prelates Hke Cardinals O'Connell and Hayes, 
strate the existence of a growing feeling, even among the American 
clergy, that absolute probibition is not the ally but the enemy of human 
morality. 

Gen. Lineoln C. Andrews, the head of the Prohibition Unit, said 
be gainsaid when he declared Inst year that the bo 
industry Is coextensive with our entire national territory. 

Irom the extent to which prohibition monopolizes private convyersa- 
tion everywhere in the United Staes without or within doors, from the 


what can 


not 





amount of space that is given to its merits and demerits in the edi 
torial, reportorial, and news columns of our newspapers, and from 
the innumerable polls that are now being taken for the purpose of 
testing public opinion with respect to it, one might well imacine, at 
the present time, that the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act, instead of having been technicaliy in force for more th: x 
years, had never passed beyond the ordinary stages of poy 


agitation. 

The explanation of this state of things is to be found, of course 
in the fact that prohibition in the United States, under the provisions 
of that amendment and that act, has proved a disastrous, trazic 
failure, and aside from precipitating the end of the old saloon, which 
would have gone in time anyhow, with the steady inercase of temper- 
ance that was under way when the eighteenth amendment was adopted, 
has had no effect, on the whole, except that of blighting human happl- 
ness, debasing human morals, and discrediting human laws. Once there 
wes a time when it was commonly said that whether the States or 
their cities failed to enforce their penal laws or ordinances or not, 
the Federal Government never failed to enforce its penal laws; and 
that was true; but it is true no longer, for the fact has been estal 


lished by irrefragable proofs that during the last six years the Federal 
Goyerninent, effective as may be the ordinary course of its judicial 
procedure, is powerless to enforce a statute, or even a constitutional 
provision that attempts to make something criminal at all times and 
places and under all circumstances, that is not essentially criminal 


per se and therefore has no true moral sanction back of it. 

The vast majority of people in the United States can use spirits, 
wine, or beer without the slightest injury either to themselves or to 
others; Indeed, with nothing but a perfectly legitimate enhancement of 
the joy of agreeable and rational living, and to say that even 
them drink must be totally abolished, no matter how carefully 
guarded by proper municipal regulations, is about as just and sensible 
as it would he to say that motor cars are no longer to be used for 
pleasure purposes because they are often made the instruments of 
lewdness, robbery, or murder, or that we are no longer to warm our 
hands before a cheerful fire in a fireplace, because it might esca 
its confinement and work untold havoc and ruin. 

Like cancer, which in its last stages seems actually to thrive upon the 
knife, violations of the Volstead Act may almost be said to have thriven 
upon the enforcement of that act. During the first 12 months after it 
took effect it looked as if it might work. The general disposftion of every 
respectable man to obey law and the time that necessarily had to elapse 
before the opponents of national prohibition could recover from the 
dejection of defeat, the arts of home distillation and fermentation 
could be acquired and the establishment of a vast trans- and cis-Atlantic 
orginization for the illicit distributien of drink could be perfected, all 
conspired to produce that result, but in an Incredibly short period an 
entire underworld for the manufacture, sale, and distribution of drink 
was called Into being, and with the patronage of the fnextinguishable 
human want that It was created to serve has baffled every effort to su)- 


due it. This fact can be convincingly illustrated by just a few figures: 


Arrests for violations of the national prohibition act made by Federal 
prohibition officers since the effective date of that act 
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Convictions under the national prohibition act in the Federal courts 
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1925 eee oe a en oe ee ee - = - 38, 498 
July 1 to Dee, 31, 1925 (at the rate of 42,548 for a full year)-_ 21, 274 


The above summaries, it will be observed, do not include arrests and 
covvictions by State authority for prohibition offenses. 





Seizures of illicit distilleries, stills, still worms, and fermenters 
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It may be added that 70 per cent of these illicit plants and agencies 
were seized in the conventionally dry States of Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgla, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Caro 
lina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 

Commitments to Federal penitentiaries and State institutions for care 
of Federal prisoners 

Violations of the Volstead Act 
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This table does not include the great number of convicts committed 
to local prisons for short periods. 

In his report for 1925 the Attorney General states that out of 8,039 
civil cases begun in the district courts of the United States 7,271, or 
90.4 per cent, were brought under the Volstead Act, and that of the 
58.128 criminal cases begun in those courts 50,743, or 87.2 per cent, 
were brought under that act. 

What the burden of enforcing the Volstead Act since its enactment 
bas been to the Federal district courts may be inferred from certain 
letters written by the judges of some of those courts to Senator 
MeKers.an, of Tennessee, during March of the present year and published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of March 13, 1926. 

In one of these letters the Hon. George W. McClintic, the Federal 
judge for the southern district of West Virginia, says that during his 
four years and a half of service he had had before him about 8,000 
persons charged with crime, of which about 80 per cent were for liquor 
violations. 

In another letter the Hon. C. M. Hicks, the Federal judge for the 
eastern district of Tennessee, states that about 90 per cent of the 
criminal cases that he had handled since his appointment in March, 
192%, were prohibition cases. 


the time of ove judge could be continuously employed in the trial of 
liquor cases, and that a bill was then pending in Congress authorizing 
the appointment of 10 additional district judges, one of whom would 
be appointed for the district of Maryland. ‘The district of Maryland is 
justly entitled to this judge, for while only 409 persons were convicted 
of violations of the Volstead Act in Maryland in 1922, in the year end- 
ing June 30, 1925, the number was 1,065, 

In another letter the Hon. John B. Sanborn, the Federal judge for 
the district of Minnesota, says that, in his opinion, if they had to try 
in his court all of the violators of the national prohibition act whe 
were apprehended in the cities of Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Duluth, as 
well as in the country districts, they would have to go out of business 
as a civil court altogether and devote themselves entirely to that 
work. 

On February 15, 1925, Judge John F. McGee, a Federal judge for the 


desk which read as follows: “ The fact is that the United States dis- 
trict court has become a police court for the trial of whisky and nar- 
cotie cases which the State courts should look after. These cases 
occupy 80 per cent of the court's time and are exciting and trying on 
the nerves, with the end not in sight. I started in Mareh, 1923, to 
rush that branch of litigation and thought I would end it, but it has 
ended me,” 
Refore the enactment of the Lever Act on August 10, 1917, which 
forbade the manufacture of whisky for beverage purposes, the entire 
number of licensed distilleries in the United States was 507, and 
during the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919, the last year when the 
production of beer for such purposes was permitted, the entire number 
of breweries in operation was 669. Under preprohibition conditions there 
were practically no illicit plants except in certain secluded communi- 
ties. During the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, as we have seen, 
172,537 illicit distilleries, stills, still worms, and fermenters were 
seized by the National Prohibition Unit, to say nothing of the vast 
amount of subsidiary property which was seized with them. 

The same story of irrepressible law violation is disclosed by the 
record of arrests for drunkenness in the leading cities of the United 
States since the enactment of the Volstead Act. On the whole, the 
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trend of these arrests has been steadily upward, with only such flue- 
tuations as have been produced now and then by spasms of law en- 
forcement, inspired by especially aggravated conditions. This will be 
shown by the following table: 


Arrests for drunkenness in some of the leading cities of the United 
States 
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' Merged in disorderly conduct cases. 


In not a few of the 32 cities, north, south, east, and west, that I 
have tabulated, the number of arrests for drunkenness last year were 
even in excess of the number of arrests for drunkenness in 1916, before 
the enactment of the Lever Act, the first Federal prohibitory act. 

The claim has been made that this record of arrests for drunken- 


ness is misleading, because, since the enactment of the Volstead Act, 


In another letter the Hon. Morris A. Soper, the Federal judge for 
the district of Maryland, states that in his district at least one-half | 


district of Minnesota, committed suicide, leaving a statement on his | 


police officers are quicker to arrest persons under the influence of liquor 
than they were before that time. This is certainly not so ‘mn Buaitl- 
more, the city with which I am most familiar, because the standing 
instructions of our police commissioner as to the degree of ‘ntoxica- 
tion that justifies arrest are the same as those that obtained before 
the passage of the Volstead Act, and there is every reason besides to 
believe that Baltimore city policemen share the hostility to prohibition 
which is entertained by the great majority of the people of Baltimore. 
Even if different conditions exist in other cities, it should be borne 
in mind that, at the present time, drunkenness is not so visible to the 
policeman, however alert to arrest, as it was when drink addicts did 
not get drunk on bootleg liquor or home brew in the home, but on 
liquor bought at the corner saloon. 

Even if arrests for drunkenness were not so numerous In our cities 
and towns generally in 1925 as they were in 1916, surely that fact is 
one which should not afford the prohibitionist any considerabie degree 
of satisfaction. Puerile, indeed, not to say despicabie, would be the 
power of the Federal Government if in its war upon the human desire 
for drink it had exerted no contracting force whatever. it may be 
that the volume of liquor drunk in the United States at the present 
time is not so great as it was before the enactment of the Volstead 
Act; if, for no other reason, because marketed liquor of all sorts 
comes much higher now than it did before that time; but the contrary 
view has been urged with not a little plausibility, to say the least. 
Nor am I prepared to say that if the people of the United States were 
to experience a fresh accession of fatuity, the Federal Government 
might not by using its Army and Navy in police we~k, and by spending 
a hundred or so millions of dollars, wipe out the bootlegger as the 
Inquisition wiped out the Protestant in Spain to the infinite material 
and moral loss of that country; but there is no reason to believe that 
the Federal Government would ever be willing to stretch its power to 
such lengths. 

Some time ago, Mr. Emory R. Buckner, the United States district 
attorney for the southern district of New York, expressed the opinion 
that prohibition might be enforced In the State of New York by the 
Federal Government with the expenditure of $15,000,000 a year and the 
aid of 1,500 enforcement agents; but from the catechism to which he 
has just subjected himself I find that he is now of the opinion that the 
Federal Government can not be induced to take the necessary steps 
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i 1 enf t of probibitio: » the § te of New 
ind t th i York itse is apparently unwilling 
ertal t! t Indeed a bill providing for State enforcement 
iad t Al y. Like a sensible man, therefore, he 
( m that under exist conditions Congress 
a lifv t ‘ Act so to permit each State to define 
‘ ] P ed ; 

One thing 1 cert . n¢ t is that 1 Wwe the bootlerrcersa 
entirely exterminated that uuld simpl ti > an un lented 
4 ree home distilily nal ine making Th li id the fermenter 
would bee as comin n the home the ' wheel once was. 

n & who not a hope ; dolt can, in a brief time, learn how to 
make polutable liquor; and it is no unknown thing for even inmates 
iu p mn to be discs a il ki intoxic ating beverages 
with t plest mechanical and vegetat mean 

4 wa ago ¢ eral Andrews 1d that his program was, first, 
to d up the alcoho! d jon leaks; cond, to control the supply of 
med i whislh hird, to « 00 e and reduce smuggling; 
and urth, to fo those who insist on violating prohibition laws to 
deper on home Is for their supply. 

I i iid that this program will leave the general but little time 
for refresl " i ealthful recreation. , 

I \ wa of a itured alcohol, which the bootlegger is so 
f ful in reneturing, fumped terms of ordinary progression do not 
suit the case—from 22,2858 824 wine gallons in 1921, to 81,808,273 in 
i925. That this enormous increase in the use of industrial alcohol 
found it way largely into the channels of the be otleg industry is un- 
G jionable, The amount that did so in 1925 Is computed by Henry 
y Rain th vell-known Member of the Ilou from Ilinois, at 

600 proof eallons; notwithstanding the efforts of the Federal Goy- 
‘ it to render if too polsouons and nauseous for beverage purposes, 

Diversi f denatured alcoho! have, of course, been swollen by 
the fraudulent diy ion in one way or another of pure grain alcohol, 
too, and inetimes ich diversions have been accomplished by sheer 
robber: nd violeuce, as when a band of from 30 to 50 malefactors, 
none of whom has ever becn brought to Justice, recently took posses- 
sion of a warehouse at Westminster, Md., yund its custodians, and 

irricd away in trucks out 100 barrels of whisky. 

Vhe amount of medicinal whisky diverted in New York City alone 
j 1925 for bev » purposes, through the instrumentality of false 
medical prescriptions, has been estimated by Mr. Buckner at as high 

feure a 75,000 gations 

Moonshine tead of being made, as it was before the enactment 

f the Volst 1 Act, In a few crude, sequestered localities, is now 
! as the dally discoveries of the Federal and State prohibition 
forces evince, in s urps, in mountain fastnesses, in dense thickets, 
on , in atttes, in basements, in garages, in warehouses, in office 
buildin ( » in caves and other underground retreats. In other 
v is, moonshine Is almost as ubiquitous as the radiance of the moon 
it cs 

It i tated In the last report of Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt, 
A stant Attorney General, that during the Federal fiscal year 1924 
{ 25, d for a “reasonable” period of time prior thereto, over 300 
f n vessels have been engaged from time to time in smuggling liquor 
into this country. Throughout the same time illicit overland agencies 
ba ilso been tra sorting liquor in large quantities into it, across 
the Ca lian and Mexican boundary lines. By the Federal Department 
of ( merece the business of smuggling liquor into this country is 
thought to have amounted in 1924 to about $40,000,000 in value; 
and, » far as I know, there is no reason to believe that it anrounted 
to iy less sum fn tl year 1925. It is true that cargoes of great 
\ e quite frequently taken from rum runners overhauled by the 
rum ¢ ers of the Coast Guard. One valued at $100,000 was cap- 
t t New York a few days ago. Another, valued at $420,000, was 
< red in ft! same waters in January last; but incidents of this 
} t all along been so common that there its little cause to think 
that the i pus will ever lack tentacles to hack. Indeed, every 
tin it ! s one at least two seem to spring up in its place. 

I t stated in the press that as soon as General Andrews has 

ished the objects above mentioned he proposes to move on 
| or-making in the home. Indeed, he has just set his entering wedge 
for this pi in the bill that he had introduced into the Senate 
last Friday by Senator Gorr, of West Virginia. Of course, to be thor- 
oughly consistent, he must not shrink even from the task of invading 
t! anctuary of the American home for the purpose of ascertaining 
whether a little home brew has become actually intoxicating or not; 
but certain that is likely to prove the most tyrannical and inglorious 
of all the tasks that he will ever be called upon to perform. It is bad 
enough for the American taxpayer to have to pay the cost of main- 
taining a spy de luxe at the Mayfower Hotel, or to pay the salary of 
n sneak like the one in Maryland who recently wormed himself, by 
WW t ere supposed to be honorable overtures of marriage, into the 
confidence of a young woman for the purpose of inducing her to sell 


him a small amount of beotleg liquor, 
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As I see it, the end of American liberty would, indced, } 
in orgunized system of espionage were to encom Ss the 
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confidence of thelr masters or to afford one member of a fay va 
opportunity to wreak some festering grudge upon another. 

Ever since I heard that even the home micht not be sg 
the enginery of the inqguisitfon which prohibition has est . 
this country, the words of Lord Chatham, which were so fan . 
our people when they were winning the liberties that have now | 1 
so lamentably abridged, haye been haunting my memory: 

“The poorest man may in his cottage bid defiance to all the ¢ 
of the Crown It may be frail; its roof may shake: the win y 
blow through it; the storms may enter; the rain may enter; but 1 . 
King of England can not enter.” 

It is sometimes said that the Volstead Act has not been sucenes 
fully enforced because the Federal Government has not made a { or 
oughly sincere effort to enforce it. This statement is unwarra L. 
Never in the history of free institutions has any government mora 
pertinaciously sought to carry cut a policy, obnoxious to a powert l 
popular sentiment, than has the Federal Government im its 18 
to the Volstead Act. If it bas not had its way, it has been only be. 
cause of the vast amount of public hostility engendered by the a: 
ficial and impracticable nature of prohibition itself, and because of 
the extent to which the fidelity of many Federal prohibition and Stata 
police officials has succumbed to the corrupting gulle of a secret and 
unlawful business conducted by daring and unscrupulous men ani 


patronized by reputable American citizens. Such an unnatural act 
is in itself an incessant Incentive to faithless administration. Gep- 
eral Andrews sald last year that the bribery of Government officials 
is the chief obstacle in the way of the enforcement of the Volstead 
Act, Be that as it may, there can be no doubt that the higher off- 
cials of the Federal Government and the many brave and honorable 
subordinates in the prohibition service have done all that could be 
lLumanly done, under the circumstances, to make national prohibition 
a success. Congress has upheld it with a degree of persistency which 
has even drawn down upon its head the reproach, however unjust 
of exireme subserviency to the Anti-Saloon League. 

Beginning for the year 1921 with an appropriation to the Treasury 
Department for the enforcement of the national prohibition act of 
$6,550,000, congressional appropriations to the same department for the 
saine purposes have increased from year to year until for the year 10926 


they have amounted, to date, to $9,678,734.09, and when to this 
amount are allocated the shares of the total amouats now appropriated 
for the general expenses of the Coast Guard and the Department of 
Justice, respectively, which are properly chargeable to the cost of 


enforcing the Volstead Act, there is good reason to believe that the 
current estimate that the enforcement of that act is costing the bederal 
Government at tae present time some $30,000,000 per annum is not 
excessive. 

Both President Harding and President Coolidge may be said to have 
done all that they could in the exercise of their executive authority 
to secure popular obedience to the mandates of the act, the former 
even going so far as to call all the governors of the States together 
at Washington for the purpose of impressing upon them the importance 
of insisting upon its due observance; and the second, not enly doing 
the same thing later but also convoking at Wasbington a similar gath- 
ering of some of the great industrial leaders of the country. 

As for the Supreme Court, the legality of the Volstead Act has 


impartiality that to its infinite honor it has always brought to bear 
upon the discharge of its high judicial duty, and surely only a most 
carping spirit could find fault with the manner in which our Federal 
district judges have met the burdensome responsibilities imposed upon 
them by an unworkable law which must, at times, have sorely shaken 
their confidence in the wisdom of the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment. 

The disastrous and sc2ndalous results which have followed the 
vain effort to enforce the Volstead Act may be briefly summarized. 
It has diverted into the pockets of foreign and domestic lawbreakers 
a large part of the immense tax revenue of $443,839,544.98 that the 
Federal Government was receiving from distilled spirits and fermented 
liquors in 1918, and that could be most profitably employed day 
toward the payment of our national debt and the reduction of tax- 
ation. Among the domestic lawbreakers are reasonably supposed to 
be not a few millionaires. Indeed, some of them have thriven to such 
an extent that their incomes have even become objects of cupidity 
to the Federal income tax department. That act has also led to the 
expenditure in Canada, Mexico, Cuba, the Bahamas, the Bermudas, and 
Europe of millions of dollars, which, but for it, might have circu! ited 
in the channels of trade and commerce in the United States. lt is 
believed by Gilson Gardner, the well-known newspaper writer, who has 
made a special study of Canadian liquor conditions, that of the total 
annual gross receipts of the Quebec liquor commission, 40 per cent, oF 
the sum of $16,000,000, comes out of the purses of American visitors 
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It is thought that as many 200,000 American tourists visit 
jontreal and Quebec each season and that a large, if not the greater, 
: rt of these migrants are drawn away from the United States by the 
iberal liquor laws of Canada. Compute what they spend in 
nada on other things than liquor, and the magnitude of our pecuni- 
loss can be at least measurably calculated, The Volstead Act has 
d human happiness in more than one vital particular under the 
itating and harassing domination of a sour, corrosive, and narrow- 
j puritanism, which does not hestiate to avow its enmity even to 
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0 innecent recreations as smoking and dancing, It has for the 
t time brougbt the church @Geeply into politics and helped to give 
nt to the malignant observation of John Randolph, of Roanoke, 

no countries are so badly governed as those that are governed by 


n, except those that are governed by priests. It has established a 
tled between the and the unworthiest members 

» community. It bas creaied an underworld almost as thoroughly 
nized as the respectable world above it. It is responsible for the 
th and thousands of reputable 


n, including ministers of the law itself, living in habitual 


commerce worthier 


inprecedented phenomenon of usands 


and wor 


regard 


of Censtitution and law. It has tended to bring all laws, 

ling itself, into more or less disrespect. It works the grossest 
liscrimination between the wealihy individual who has a supply of 
preprohibition liquor, or does net lack the money with which to buy 
the bootlegger at bootieg prices, and the humbler individual who 


s no such supply and can not afford such prices, but is forbidden 
small his roof for his 
many instances it has deprived the peor drunkard of the 
onitor who could formerly rebuke, or even threaten 
‘ht face, but no longer. It has transferred 
iliing and brewing operations from the distillery and brewery to the 
ome and under the very eyes of young children. 

n the Volstead Act went into effect one of the vine growers of 
‘alifornia killed himself because the prospects for his business seemed 
» dark. His prophetic outlook was poor. that time the vine 
yard areas of California have been very much enlarged; and a ton of 
commands a n. 
the 24th day of October, 60,449 carloads of grapes 
eastward frem that State, the bulk of which, the Cali- 


amount of wine or beer under 


to make a 


In 


wh use. 


admonish, him 


strai can do so 





Since 
lifornia grapes price many times as great as it did th: 
t year, before 


were shipped 


nia grape grower reported, were intended to be converted into 
ruit juice.” I say nothing of the many other sources within and 
without the limits of the United States from which grapes were shipped 
points in the United States for the same purpose; nor do I say 


vything of the vast amount of corn, sugar, and other materials that 
used in home brewing. 





A year or so ago I went down into the Italian quarter of one of 
our great cities on a warm, sultry summer nicht, when the doors and 
windows were open, and at one point the atmosphere was so strongly 


fupregnated with the odor of wine in the making that I turned to 
my companion and said that a prohibition agent would not need any 
search warrant but his nose in that locality. 

the Volstead Act has converted the 


a turing outfit of poisons and filth, 


Vederal 
into a 


with its 
moustrous Cmsar 


Government, 
more 


Borgia than any that medieval Italy ever knew. In other ways also 
it has filed the bowels of the people with deadly concoctions. The 
Metropelitan Insurance Co., which has 17,000,000 iadustrial policy- 
holders, writes me that between 1917 and 1920, the year that the 
Volstead Act went into effect, there was a decided downward trend 
in deaths among its policyholders from alcoholism, but that since 
1920 there has been an upward trend; the figure for 1925 (2.9 
deaths per 100,600 policyhoiders) being nearly five times the figure 


for 1920 (0.6). 
commission of 


In a report rendered last year by the State hospital 
the State of New York it was stated that alcoholic 
ins had trebled in that State during the five years of national 
probibition, 

The Volstead Act has diminished the use of mild fermented Mquors 
and stimulated the use of ardent spirits. The proportion of the latter 
consumed by American visitors to Canada is said to be altogether out 


of keeping with the amount consumed by Canadians. It has dis- 
placed the temperate, refreshing glass of beer or wine with the 
fiery pocket flask. The champions of prohibition “are obliged to 
admit that drinking among women is rapidly increasing,” Bishop 


Thomas Nicholson, of Chicago, president of the Anti-Saloon League, 
was reported in the press as deciaring, at the thirtieth annual con- 
vention of the league at Washingten in January, 1924. Whoever saw 
women freely drinking cocktails before the advent of national probhi- 
bition? It has transformed the love of adventure and excitement 
which, within lawful bounds, is one of the most charming character- 
istics of youth in both sexes into a pit of destruction. After going 
over the face of a large part of the United States Ernest W. Mande- 
ville, a writer in the Outlook, says, “‘ Women and young boys and girls 
of social classes that never took a drink before probibition are now 
indulging in liquors which are a menace both to their morals and 
their health.” Yo the same effect is the testimony of Police Commis- 
sioner Richard B. Enright, of New York, and the Washington City 
police department. “Inability of the prohibition law to enforce pro- 
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hibition is causing an increase in the number of young beys and girls 
who become intoxicated,” declared Judge H. C. Spicer, of the juvenile 
court at Akron, Ohio, a short time ago when two boys, aged 15 anid 
16 years, respectively, were arraigned before him. “ During the t 
two years,” he added, “there have been more intoxicated children 
brought into court than ever before.” 

“The Volstead Act has settled like a blight upon the entire joyous 
side of human existence,” I had occasion to say quite recently, “and 
its acrid and intolerant spirit at times, by a perfectiy patural process 
of transmigration, reappears in the shrouded activities of the bigoted 


Ku-Klux Klan It has bred a spirit of hypocrisy worthy of the saintly 


sinners who, we are told by Butler in his inimitable Hudibras, “ com- 
pounded for sins they were inclined to by damning these they had po 
mind to.” It has fostered deceit, perfidy, espionage, and tyranny in 
some of its meanest and most hateful aspects. It has lowered the 
prestige of the Federal Government. It has even led more than one 
sober American citizen who gave his blood or treasure frecly to our 
national cause during the World War to ask whether our forefathers 
did not shed their blood in the cause of American liberty at Bunker 
Hill and Camden in yain. It has d more than anything el : 
ever done to destroy the nice balance between State sovereignty and 
the national sovereignty which the framers of the Federal Constitution 
so wisely and beneficently devised. Tits infatuated devot: have not 
even stopped short of petitioning the President to u the military 
arm of the Federal Government for the purpose of promoting its 
visionary objects, and more than one peaceful and reputable eftizen, 
like the late Mr. Ilolt, of Raleigh, N. C., have been shot down in cold 
blood by its agents 

Worst of all is the extent to which the Federal service has been 
defiled by corruption hatched by it. In his recent review in the New 
York Times of the means by which vational prohibition was achieved, 
Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler, the general counsel of the Anti-Saloon League, 
tells us that he and his fellow prohibitionists early adopted the rule 
of making it safe for a candidate to be a dry, and that in prosecuting 
this rule their expenses at one time amounted to about $2,500,000 a 
year, a sum well calculated, it must be admitted, to impart a sense of 
safety to the breast of a legislative candidate when he had decided 
to espouse the prohibition cause. A valuable addition to this policy 





of “safety first’’ was the provisions of the Volstead Act which craftily 
bestowed upon the farmer the exceptional privilege of setting up fer- 
ments in fruit juices without regard to the wholly artificial standard 
of one-half of 1 per cent which the act imposed upon the city beer 
drinker. 

Another valuable addition was the bait to legislative support held 
out In the clause of the Volstead Act which excepted from the Federal 
classified service, for the benefit of congressional place hunters, all the 
field positions in the l’rohibition Enforcement Bureau. ‘The result of 
this exception has been pithily stated by that eminent citizen, William 
Dudley Foulke, the former member of the United Stat Civil Service 
Commission, and once, at any rate, a prohibitionist. “ They secured,” 
he said, “the passage of the law with the clause fin it and thereby 
made all these places the spoils of Congressmen, many of whom un- 
scrupulously secured the appointment of scoundrels who accented 
bribes, dishonored the service, and made the enforcement burean what 
President Harding himself called ft, ‘A national seandal.”” These 
words were written in 1923. Since that time so many prohibition 
agents, including even some prohibition directors and so many police- 


men and other officers intrusted with the duty of enforcing prohibition, 
have soiled their hands with bribes or been gullty 


of other eross forms 


of misconduct in connection with prohibition work that if all of them 
were known nothing less than what Byron calls “the Recording 


Angel’s Black Bureau ” could undertake to list them all. 


The corrupt prohibition agent or policeman is just as much a part 
of the bootleg industry as the bootlegger himsel?. Last year it took 
two Vullman cars to transfer to Atlanta the convicted policemen and 
prohibition agents corralled in a single round-up in Ohio. In May, 
1925, a special grand jury in Morris County, N. J., was reported in 
the press as returning at one time 28 indictments against county 
officers and others for violations of the Volstead Act. About the same 
time the Rev. Marna S&S. Poulson, superintendent of the New Jersey 
Anti-Saloon League, was reported fn the New York Times as saying 


in an address at a prohibition rally at Atlantic City, “I don’t know 
of anyone ‘who can make a dollar go further than policemen and dry 
agents. ty frugality, after a year in the service, they acquire auto- 
mobiles and diamonds.” 

Since the organization of the prohibition to February 1, 
1926, 875 persons have been separated from the Prohibition Unit mostly 
for official faithlessness or downright rasenality. Nor dees the total 
that I have given include delinquents not dismissed but only allowed 
to resign. Neither has the Coast Guard, that nursing mot 
and devoted men, military as its discipline is, by any means escaped 
the contamination of prohibition. Since the duty was assigned to it 
of preventing the smuggling of Hquor from the sea into the United 
States 7 temporary warrant officers, 11 permanent enlisted men, and 25 
temporary enlisted men have been convicted of yielding in one form or 


service 


ver of brave 
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another to the seducttons of money or Hquor in connection with pro- 
hibition work. 

I am unable to say how many members of the foree have been 
arrested but not convicted. On December 10, 1925, a United Press 
dispatch reported that the entire crews of two Coast Guard patrol 
boats which had been assigned to patrol duty off the coast of Florida 
bad been court-martialed for conniving with bootleggers. On March 8, 
1926, a dispatch to the New York Times from Providence, R. L., an- 
pounced that Capt. Eli Sprague, who had been for 12 years the com- 
mander of the New Shoreham (Block Island) Coast Guard station, 
and had shared in the rescue of more than 500 persons, bad been held 
for trial on two secret conspiracy indictments. On or about February 
18, 1926, the Washington Daily News reported that Boatswain’s Mate 
Joseph Libby, who had walked barefoot through ice and snow to 
obtain succor for his comrades whom he bad left unconscious from 
extreme cold on patrol boat 126, bad been dishonorably discharged 
from the Coast Guard for bootlegging. 

In view of what I have said, it is not surprising that Dr. Horace 
Tott, hend master of the Taft School, at Watertown, and brother of 
Chief Justice Taft, should have said a few days ago at a law enforce- 
ment meeting at Yale: “ The United States is threatened with the 
rotting of her moral foundations and of her political and social struc- 
ture as a direct result of prohibition.’ 

The Manufacturers’ Record, of Kaltimore, has given, with the aid of 
the general prohibition propaganda, wid’ currency to the statement 
that in 1917 Judge KE. UW. Gary, of the United States Steel Corporation, 





| . . : 
vides for the appointment of five commissioners, known as the Qvel 


Frank A. Vanderlip, Thomas A. Edison, and a thousand other leading | 


men of affairs, signed a memorial expressing the opinion that the time 
had come for the I’ederal Government to take steps looking to prohibi- 
tion: that In 1922 the Record addressed a letter to each of the 
menmorialists, asking him whether he still favored prohibition; that 
only 7 per cent of the replies to these letters declared in favor of wine 
and beer; and that in 1925 similar letters were sent by the Record to 
the same persons, and that the replies to these letters were over- 
whelmingly in taver of prohibition. In other words, the Dutch had 
captured and were still {a possession of Holland. These statements 


| and must be taken away to be drunk at home. There is no place 


have been analyzed by Mr. EK. C. Horst, a prominent citizen of the | 


State of Calltornia, and I have recently received from him a letter, as 
follows: 


Pie Mice 16 aOR 00 INNES ok ene eanieen caked ees 1, 000 
The memorial is short of 1,000 by donb ab sims vinipeteahibaininabitiisaa eae ait 432 
TUES MENON Fh NOE WE vce ww timed wile 6568 


“Of these 568 who signed the memorial, there were only 216 who 
voted in the final referendum of the Manufacturers’ Record, and of 
those 216, only 88 were manufacturers or business men; the remaining 
122 were professional men not engaged in manufacturing or trading. 
The Manufacturer's Record of 1922 published replies from 438 people, 
while the Manufacturer's Record of 1925 published replies from only 
215; that is to say, that 223 of the 438 people that favored prohibition 
in 1922 did not reply to the editor of the Manufacturer's Record when 
he asked them for dry indersements in 1925.” 


To such proportions does the most pretentious bulletin ever eiren- | 


lated by prohibilion propagandists in support of the claim that the vast 
majority of the employers of the United States are in favor of prohibi- 
tion shrivel when exposed to the ray of truth. Nay, more, moved by 
the wish to probe the conditions surrounding the claims of the Manu- 
facturer’s Record to the very bottom, the Daily Commercial News, of 
San Francisco, obtained signed statements from all the 844 advertisers 
Whose names appeared in the issue of the Record in which only 7 per 
cent of the first replies received by the Record were said to have 
favored wine and beer, The result of the probe ts published in the 
issue of the News for Wednesday, February 17,.1926, in these words: 
“These 844 advertisers are scattered throughout the United States. 
One-fourth of the total number are in the Southern States, of whom 48 


; under license from the commission. Brewers are allowed to seli {> 


' that the Quebec alcoholic liquor act has been in force the respective 


per cent responded, and of these 60 to 61 per cent replied over their | 


signatures that they were in favor of legalizing light wine and 2% per 
cent beer: and 63 to G3 per cent of the yotes state that most of their 
employees are in favor of legalizing beer and light wine. In the East, 
Central, and Middle Atlantic States the percentages in favor of legaliz- 
ing light wine and beer are still higher.” 

It is confidently asserted that the extraordinary prosperity of the 
United States at the present time, as reflected in abundant employment, 
increased savings-bank deposits, and the purchase of motor cars is 
referable to prohibition. At best, as I had occasion a short time ago 
to say, that kind of argument is founded upon such yague premises and 
forilfied by such uncertain trains of veasoning as te be practically 
worthless. It is hardly worth my while to deny that the present eco- 
nomic condition of the United States is not due to prohibition when 
there is no such thing as prohibition, or only such prohibition as un- 
ceasingly from year to year manifests itself in expanding criminal 
dockets and mounting arrests for drunkenness. 

Prohibition does not exist in Canada, ontside of some of its Maritime 
Provinces and Ontario, which, however, does not lack 4.4 per cent beer. 
Yet the economic welfare of Canada during the last few years, as 


ce 


| 489 hotels and 59 restaurants licensed to serve wine and beer to their 
; 
| 
| 
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evidenced in building and other material activities, Is so amay 
at times the Canadian dollar has commanded a premium 
dolar, 

liow is the general state of things that I have pictured ¢; 
rected? I answer by frankly recognizing the fact that the hum, 
tite for drink is just as natural as the human appetite for + 
reproduction; that it can be regulated but not eradicated. ox ept 
haps, at a cost in terms of money and tyranny that modern -j 
tion will not long endure, by amending the Velstead Act so as ; 
the use of 2.75 per cent beer; and by amending the eighteenth 
inent to the Federal Constitution in such a manner as to autho: 
Federal Government to take over the entire management ao) ee 
of the liquor traffic; so far as State local option shal! permit it to 
carried on at all. 

This brings me to the consideration of what is known as the Ono! 
plan of government liquor control, created by the alcoholic ‘Seeks 
act passed by the Quebec Legislature, in February, 1921. This act 


liquor commission, an officlal body which conducts the liquor 
in the name and for the benefit of the Quebee government. A}! ’ 
profits accruing from the trade fall into the consolidated reyennes o¢ 
the Province. The commission is given the monopoly of it in 





ine 
Province, and vpirits for beverage purposes can be imported a, 
retailed only through its organization. For this purpose, the comm 
sion has established, to date, 90 stores, 40 of which are in the cily 
Montreal, and 10 in the city of Quebec, leaving 40 for the other citi: 
of the Province. Spirits can be bought in these stores only betw: 
9 o'clock in the morning and 6 o'clock in the evening on the first five 
week days and between 9 o'clock In the morning and 1 o'clock tn the 
afternoon on Saturdays. Only one bottle may be purchased at a tine 
by any one customer; and the liquor is delivered in sealed bottles, 


i 


in the Province of Quebec where spirits can legally be bought by the 
glass and drunk on the spot. 

Regulations as to wine and beer are much more lenient. First, as 
to wines. They are sold without limitation as to quantity in eyery 
store of the commission where spirits can be had. Furthermore, a few 
stores have been established exclusively for the sale of wines. Thirily 
a number of hotels and restaurants are licensed to sedl wine to their 
guests at meals. Beer may be brewed in the Province, or shipped in 


grocery stores, hotels, restaurants, taverns, and clubs licensed by the 
commission, for the retail of beer. 

The purpose of these arrangements to discourage the purchase of 
spirits and to encourage the purchase of wine and beer instead is 
manifest. 

In addition to the 90 stores operated by the commission for the 
retail sale of wine and spirits, there are in the Province of Quebe 


patrons at meals, 573 taverns licensed to retail beer to be drun’ on 
the premises, and 1,238 grocery stores licensed to sell beer by the 
bottle to customers who are required to take it away. 

The right of local option is jealously preserved. Any municipality 
may by the action of the majority of its voters express its wish to 
remain or become dry. In that event the commission can not grant 
a license within Its bounds, but any person living in a dry district 
can buy direct from the commission one bottle of spirits at a time 
and any quantity of wine. 

The greater part of the Province in area and about half of it in 
population is dry by virtue of local option, and during the four years 


importance of dry and wet territories and populations has not been 
materially modified, 

The total sales of the commission during the four years of its opera- 
tion have exceeded $72,000,000, of which amount some $25,800,000 
has been paid to the Canadian Federal Government in taxes. During 
the same period the net revenue received by the Quebec liquor govern 
ment from different sources, including sales, permits or licenses, and 
seizures, has been around $19,800,000, out of which sum nearly 
$17,500,000 has been handed over to the Quebec government. Besicdles 
the commission has built up out of its revenue a working capital and 
surpluses amounting in the aggregate to $2,350,000. These particu- 
lars have been derived by me from a paper by Arthur St. Pierre, 
in the Independent, of October 10, 1925. 

Even more satisfactory than the financial results have been the 
moral results of the system. One of its effects has been to diminish 
the consumption of spirits by promoting the consumption of wine, and 
thereby to help to usher in the social conditions which Jefferson had 
in mind when he said, “No nation is drunken where wine is cheap 
and none sober where the dearness of wine substitutes ardent spirils 
as the common beverage. It is, In truth, the only antidote to the 
bane of whisky. * * * Its extended use will carry health and 
comfort to a much enlarged circle. Everyone in easy circumstances 
(as the bulk of our citizens are) will prefer it to the poison to whic) 
they are now driven by their Government.” 
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ty, 1924-25 the sales of wine by the commission exceeded its sales | have been tried or otherwise dis d of since Jar ry 1, 1921 da 
of spirits by 23,814 bottles, while in 1925-24 they were less by 864,960 tatement of t ent in each such 
bot ties. ¥ Mr. CURTIS. Mr. President, last week I promised the 
snother effect has been to bring about a steady decline in drunken- | q, nator from Utah [Mr. Kune], wl does not seem to be pres- 
ness. The commission was organized on May 1, 1921. In 1920 the | ont at the mom nt. that if he would allow this reselutien to co 
monthly average for arrests for drunkenness in Montreal had exceeded | over I should examine it and advis im whether or not there 
6 in 1921, after the organization of the commission, it was a little wes objection te it. I wi t » that { have no objection to the 
Jecs than 550; in 1922 it dropp 1 to 354; in 1923 to less than 300; and passage of the resolnutien. 
in 1924 to 245. According to a recent study made by Mr. Wiltiam P. The VICE PRESIDENT. Is fl objection to the consid- 
F ef Washington City, in 1923, such arrests per 100,000 of popula- | eration of th resolution? 
{ in dry Boston were eight times what they were In wet Montreal, There being » objection, the resolution was considered and 
of course, the Quebec Hquor plen can rot be adopted by statute tn agreed to. 
the United States, because of the limitations created by the eighteenth E PITILIPPIXNE ISLANDS 
at ent, bat it could be naturslized in this country by an amend- | ‘a ee ed a ‘ 
ment to that amendment, and such an amendment is the one proposed ! The VICE PRI SIDED 7 Yhe Chair lays bhefore the Senate 
in » bill introduced by me into the Senate, which is now before you. a concurrent resolution, submitted by the Senator from lis- 
Ac enbsequently altered by me it reads as follow SasSsSippl [ Mr. ELarrison |], which will be read. 
Subject te present prohibitory provisions in the constitation of any | . The resolution (S. Con. Res. 8), submitted by Mr. Harnison 
St pd to laws heretofore or hereafter enacted in pursuance thereof, | “PPM », 1926, wis read, as follows; 
and to all existing local option laws in any State, so long as said pro- Pecelwed by the Senate (the House af Representatives concurring), 
visions or laws shall respectively remain in force, the Congress shafl | That a joint committee of ¢ ress t onsiet of two Senators, to be 
have the exelusive power, with such enforcement aid as may be lent it | appointed by the President of the Senate, and itwe Mombers of tl 
I State and be accepted by it, to regulate, but not to prohibit | Tlouse of Representatives, to be appointed by the & weaker of the House 
or unreasonably restrict, the manufacture, sale, transportation, importa- of Renresentatives, is authorized to investieate all matters relating to 
tion, or exportation of intoxicating liquors, including the power to | the Philippine Islands, including (1) the political, economic, educa 
authorize any Federal ageney that it may designate for the purpose, | tienal, and financial conditions of such island (2) the poesibilities tn 
with the aid of such private business agencies as it may be anthorized | the development of the natural resources of such Islands. and (3) the 
by the Congress to employ, exclusively to undertake and conduct, man relations of the United States with the Government and people of such 
: nd contro] the manufacture, sale, and distribution of such liquors; | islands. For the purposes of this resolution such committee is author 
but with the approval of a majority of the voters in any conrty, | ized to hold hearings and to sit and act at euch times and places within 
parish, or incorporated city or town in any State wpen which this | the United States or the Philippine Islands; to employ such experts 
article shall at the time be operative, at a special election held for | and clerical, stenographic, and other assistants; te require, by subswena 
the purpose, the legislature of such State shall have the power to pro- | or otherwise, the attendance of such witnesses and the production of 
hibit the manufacture, sale, or distribution of intoxicating liquors | such books, papers, and documents; to administer such oaths and to 
within the limits of such county, parish, or incorporated city or town. | take such testimony and make such expenditures as it deems advisable. 


“The Congress shall be empowered to enforce this article by appro- 
priate lIecislation.” 

Phi 
planation. 


character of this amendment is almost too plain to require ex- 
It confers Congress the power to enact a plan of 
liquor control which, like the Quebec plan, would be a combination of 


upon 


exclusive Government management and local option. This pewer, how- 
ever, is expressiy made subject to present prohibitory provisions in 
State constitutions and to State local option laws wherever they now 
exist, and to any local option laws that the States may pass in the 





Such laws could conceivably, by local initiative throughout the 
United States, be given an expansion that with existing systems of 
state-wide prohibition in the different States would make prohibition, 
“l by a genuine popular support, as completely coextensive with 
the entire territory of the United States as it is now supposed to be, 
but so far as the liquor traffic would not be swayed by State action 
it would be controlled by the national authority under such administra- 
tive restrictions and safeguards that the old right to ship liquor from 
wet territory to dry territory, which was one of the chief abuses of the 


past, could be cut down to any limits that suited the discretion of 
Congress, 





The amendment recognizes the imperishable truth that communities 
are never so obedient to the laws as when they harmonize with their 
own special historie backgrounds and social customs, usages, and 
habits. In other words, it provides for the right of local self-govern- 
ment, which is the corner stone of all true liberty. It conserves what- 
ever is good in existing prohibitory conditions. It would bar out the 
old saloon, It not surrender national control over the liquor 
treifie in Jocal communities, except to the extent that local communities 
signify at the polls their desire that it should be so surrendered, and 
it never surrenders national control for the purpose of enabling any 
local community to say that it will have any system of license except 
what Congress shall prescribe. 

In other words, it has in mind an administration which would cling 


does 


Not more than two members of such committee shall be from the same 

| political party. The cost of stenographic service to report such bear 
ings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred words. The ex- 
penses of such commititee shall be paid one-half from the contingent 
fund of the Senate and one-half from the centingent fund of the House 
of Representatives. The committee ehall report to the Congress as to 
its findings on or before January 1, 1927, together with recemmenda- 
tions for such legislation as it deems necessary and shall thereupon 
cease to exist. 


to all the workable results of the long agitation for national prohibi- | 


tion, and yet adjust itself with easy flexibility to all the local diversi- 


ties of thought and feeling, prejudice, and predilection, which neces- 
sarily distinguish such a vast domain as that of the United States. 


OFFENSES AGAINST THE 


The VICE PRESIDENT. If there be no further concurrent 
or other resolutions, the Chair lays before the Senzte a resolu- 
tion coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution (S. Res. 178) submitted 
by Mr. Kine March 20, 1926, as follows: 


NEUTRALITY LAWS 


Resolved, That the Attorney General report to the Senate the number | 


of indictments which are pending in the United States District Court 
for the Western District of Texas charging offenses against the neu- 
trality laws, together with a statement of the title of each such indict- 
ment and the date upon which the same was found; also specifications 
as to Indictments charging offenses against the neutrality laws which 





| constructed by it wi 


Mr. CURTIS. I understand there is an 
resolution shall go over without prejudice. 


agreement that that 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the resolution 
will go over without prejudice. 
PIER AT REHOBOTH BEACH, DEL. 


—™ 


The VICE 
in order. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House bill 5012. It is in the 
nature of a bridge bill. It merely grants the consent of Con- 
gress for the construction of a fishing wharf or pier on the 
Delaware There is no opposition to the bill. It has 
passed the other House, and has been reported to the Senate 
with an amendment. It is a very short bill, and I am sure 
there will be no objection to it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with an amendment, on 
page 1, beginning in line 3 “to strike out the words “That the 
pier into the Atlantic Ocean, constructed at the foot of Reho- 
both Avenue, Rehoboth Beach, Del., by Rehoboth Beach Anglers 
Clnb, a corporation of the State of Delaware, be, and the same 
is hereby, legalized, and the consent of Congress is hereby 
given to its maintenance by the said Rehoboth Beach Az 
Club,” 


PRESIDENT. The calendar under Rule VIII is 


coast. 


rorl 
Amt 


and in lien thereot to insert “That the consent of Con- 


eTs 


gress is hereby given to Rehoboth Beach Anglers Club, a Dela- 
ware corporation at Rehoboth Beach, Del.. to maintain a pier 


+he 
tart 


mut permit into the Atlantic Ocean at the 
foot of Rehoboth Avenne at that place,” so as to make the bill 


read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby given 
to Rehoboth Beach Anglers Club, a Delaware corporation at Rehoboth 
Beach, Del, to maintain a pier constructed by it without permit into 
the Atlantic Ocean at the foot of Rehoboth Avenne at that place: 
Provided, That any changes in the said structure which the Secretary 
of War may at any time deem necessary and order in the Interest of 
navigation shall be promptly made by the ~™™er thereof at its own 
expense, 
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SEC. 2 


CON 


amend, 


\GRESSION 


The right repeal this act is hereby ex- 


ly reserved. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate 
amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be 
to be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 

SUBMARINE CABLE BETWEEN DULUTH, MINN., 

Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President, I ask 
for the immediate consideration of Order 42, 
being the bill (H. R. 7455) to legalize the submarine cable laid 
in St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway 
drawbridge, between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis., and 
used for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis. It is quite 


to alter, or 


pre 
The question is on agreeing to the 
and the 


as amended, 


engrossed and the bill 


AND OLIVER, WIS. 


unanimous consent 
of Business No. 542 


the 


similar in character to the bill which has just been passed. 
The VICK PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 


as in Committee of the 
which had been reported 
h an amendment on pag 
to strike out “ That the 


There being no objection, the Senate, 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, 
from the Commiitee on Commerce wit 
1, line 3, after the enacting clause, 
submarine cable laid in the St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake 
Transfer Railway drawbridge, between New Duluth, Minn., 
and Oliver, Wis., by the Coyne Electric Shoppe, of Hibbing, 
Minn.. and used for the lighting of the village of Oliver, Wis., 
he, the same is hereby, legalized to the same extent and 
with like effect as to all existing laws and regulations of the 
United States as if the permit required by the existing laws 
of the United States in such cases made and provided had been 
regularly obtained prior to the laying of said cable,” and in 
lieu thereof to insert “ That the consent of Congress is hereby 
given to the Coyne Electric Shoppe, of Hibbing, Minn., to main- 


and 


trin the submarine cable heretofore laid by it without permit 
in the St. Louis River, at the Spirit Lake Transfer Railway | 
drawbridge between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, Wis.,” so 
as to make the bill read: 

That the consent of Congress is hereby given to Coyne Electric 
Shoppe, of Hibbing, Minn,, to maintain the submarine cable heretofore 
Inid by it without permit in the St. Louis River at the Spirit Lake 
Transfer Ratlway drawbridge between New Duluth, Minn., and Oliver, 


Wis.: Provided, That any changes in said cable which the Secretary of 
War may deem necessary and order in the interest of navigation shall 
be promptiy made by the owner thereof, 

See. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I inquire of the Sena- 
tor from Missouri if this bill, as well as the one which was 
passed just preceding it, preserves in the War Department | 


through the Secretary of War control over conditions so that 
there can be no interference with navigation? 
Mr. WILLIAMS. The Senator is quite correct; 
vided for. 
The bill 
amcndment 


that is pro- 
was reported to the Senate 
was concurred in. 
The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
read a third time. 

The bili was read the third time and passed. 

IMPORTATION OF FOREIGN SEEDS 
Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of Order of Business No. 213, 
being the bill S. 2465, known as the pure seed bill. 

Vhe VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2465) to amend the 
act entitled “An act to regulate foreign commerce by prohibit- 
ing the admission into the United States of certain adulter- 
ated grain and seeds unfit for seeding purposes,” approved 
August 24, 1912, as amended, and for other purposes. 

Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, from the beginning of civ- 
ilization the greatest asset of every nation has been the fer- 
tility its soil, and history teaches us that those nations that 
have permitted their soil to become impoverished went down 
to decay, and we find that cities of those countries which were 
nt one time great and powerful are to-day covered with sand 


as amended, and the 


be 


on 


dunes and around and about them are deserts and barren 
wastes, 
In the discussion of the Italian debt much has been said 


about the exhaustion of the soil of that country. Let me say, 
Mr. President, if the soil of Italy is exhausted, we might just 
as well forget the Italian debt to-day as to-morrow; for unless 
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| in 


| the soil as being far more dangerous to the life of nations than 


| littie toward maintaining the fertility of our soil. 


APRIL 5 


Italy brings back her soil into productiveness, that count; y 
will suffer the fate of all nations that have perished thr, ue 
the exhaustion of their soil. It is said that Germany's xoj| jg 
rich, and there is no question about Germany's ability to pay 
her indebtedness to other nations; and it is said the sijj of 
France is rich, and that France will be able to meet her objic; 
tions if she wants to do so. 

While the Senate has been discussing the fertility of the svi 
of foreign countries, and their ability to “ 


pay ” as me asured 
by the fertility of the soil, I have been trying to get the Sensja 
to consider Senate bill 2465. The enactment of that is yij,q| 
to our American soil; for I am sure it is safe to say, Mr. Pre 
dent, that more acres of land have been abandoned in 


. . * . the 
United States through the exhaustion of the soil than al! or 


the acres of land under cultivation in Italy at the pres 
time, and that may be true of other countries I have mentioned 
Here in sight of the Capitol I find farms abandoned 4) 
were once rich and fertile. It is said that 
land are being abandoned every year because 
the soil, and that between 8 and 9 per cent of all the farw- 
houses in America are vacant. One can not travel anywhere 
the Hast without seeing abandoned farms, and this con- 
dition resulting from the exhaustion of the soil is fast extend- 
ing westward. So it seems to me, Mr. President, it might be 
well to take up a little time of the Senate in discussing the 
fertility of our own soil and the importance of our own pros 
perity and happiness and our own civilization, for I am sure 
every Senator knows and understands that the basis of our 
civilization rests on the fertility of our soil. 
The Senator from Alabama [Mr. UNpERWoop], in the last 
session of Congress, in the discussion of the Muscle Sho 
question, made the statement that two grave dangers con- 
fronted the life of every nation. One, he said, was from in- 
vading armies, and the other from the exhaustion of the soil. 
As I remember the Senator’s remarks, he placed exhaustion of 


500.000 acres of 
of exhaustion of 


als 


invading armies, and in this contention I am in full accor 
with the senior Senator from Alabama. 
Every year Congress appropriates hundreds of millions of 


d 


dollars for our Army and our Navy to insure this cowutry 
against invading armies and to preserve the peace of our coun- 
try, but up to the present time the Government has done vers 


All together 
we have spent something like $150,000,000 on Muscle Shoals, 
the original purpose of which was to manufacture nitrogen for 
explosives in time of war and nitrogen for fertilizer in time of 
peace. My hope is, Mr. President, that the importance of 
Muscle Shoals for the manufacture of nitrogen for fertilizer 
will not be lost sight of in the leases that I understand will be 
reported to Congress in a few days, for I am sure there is a 
very serious condition confronting America to-day from the ex- 
haustion of our soil. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Norris in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from New 
York? 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to ask the Senator from Idaho 


if the exhaustion of the soil to which he is now referring can 
be definitely traced back to the use of foreign-growa seed ? 

Mr. GOODING. There is no doubt at all about it, and I am 
going to prove that before I get through-——much of it, at lest. 

The President, in his annual message to the Sixty-cighih 
Congress, in speaking of Muscle Shoals, said: 

The production of nitrogen for plant food in peace and explosives 
in war is more and more important. It is one of the chief sustaining 
elements of life. It is estimated that soil exhaustion each year 
represented by about 9,000,000 tons, and replenishment by 5, 
tons. The deficit of 5,550,000 tons is reported to represent the 
pairment of 118,000,000 acres of farm lands each year, 


The President, in the same message, said: 


The total crop area for 
acres, 


So, Mr. President, if there is an impairment in the produc- 
tiveness of our soil of 118,000,000 acres of farm lands each 
year out of a total crop area of 370,000,000 acres, then a most 
dangerous condition confronts America to-day from the loss of 
the fertility of our soil. 

Mr. President, not only has the fertility of the soil measured 
the progress and advancement of all nations from the be- 
ginning of civilization when men first tilled the soil but in a 
large measure it has been responsible for the virile forces of 
the citizenship in every country. That is especially true in 
this country; for if you will show me a community anywhere 
in America where the soil is exhausted, and it has become a 


is 
450,000 


im- 


on 
870,000,000 


the season just passed was 
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trugcle to keep the wolf from the door, I will show you a 
munity where the citizenship, like the soil, has gone back- 
rd. I remember reading a story a few years ago of how all 

male population in two counties in one of the 
in the Union had been indicted for selling their votes; 
investigation showed that the soil that was once rich in 
two counties had become exhausted, and the citizenship, 
he soil, had gone backward. 

it is said that half a million of our citizens 

sre leaving the farms every year, crowding into the great cities, 


Mr. President, 


nd me of them are young boys and girls, and in some parts 
is country only the old men are left on the farms. The 
ir waits until he is through school before he leaves 


m and goes to work in some industry in the great city. 
to me, Mr. President, if America is to be saved 
fate of other countries that have permitted their soil 
ome exhausted that every agency this Government 

t be directed toward preventing the depletion of our soil, 
Nature has furnished a remedy for keeping up the fertility 
>the sell if we only give it an opportunity, for {f you will 


FCemMS 
the 


of 


me a farm anywhere in America where the farmer has 
ible to get a eatch of clover and clover or alfalfa bas 


mh and livestock las been maintained on the farm, or 
re clover or alfalfa has been turned under, I will show 
a farm as rich to-day as when the plow turned over the 


figst Turrow. Clover and alfalfa are the greatest fertilizers 
orld has ever known, for the roots of both clover and 
a carry nitrogen into the soil; and when you can grow 


r and alfalfa crops it is possible to keep livestock on the 
‘m. but without a forage such as clover or alfalfa it is almost 
sible to keep livestock on the farm. 

Mr. President, unless you can keep livestock on the farm 
return something to the soil from the barnyard, or 
turning under clover or alfalfa crops to give the soil humus, 
known as vegetable mold, or generally called green manure 
the farmer, the soil becomes exhausted. The farmer is not 
to do this unless he can get a cateh of clover or alfalfa; 
that 
up the fight and the farm is abandoned. 
President, I do not want to take up too much of the 
the Senate, but I send to the desk a letter from Ver- 
ut and ask that it be read. 


to 


in 
Mi 


{ 
of 


! PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 

vy be read. 

rhe legislative clerk read as follows: 

THE VeRMONT FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
March 27, 1926. 
Senator Goopina, 
ited States Senate. 

Dean Senator Goopine: In the last session of our State legislature 
V ucceeded in passing a much-needed pure seed law. We realized 
t we do now, that in some of the seeds in which we need pro- 
tection most our State law would not protect us unless a Federal «uct 

passed along the lines of your preposed bill. 
We are yery much interested in your bill, and believe there is no 


d objection, except by those who profit by selling seeds not adapted 
Only yesterday the manager of one of our cooperative 
xchanges was talking to me about this very thine. 
is I was ordering some seed for my farm, The manager told me 
he made every effort to get seeds cf proper origin for our use, but 
obliged to rely entirely on the word of somebody he did not know, 
and that somebody could only rely on the word of somebody else. 
mail brings me the action of of our 
executive committees urging passage of your bill. This action 
taken entirely without suggestion from us, simply the result of 
farmers reading about the bill and then thinking of tbeir own 
sowing, and wondering whether that costly seed and still more costly 
labor would bring them a crop or whether they will suffer from one 
of those community epidemics of “no catch” in their clover fields. 
‘Those epidemics are frequent and unnecessary, and until a few years 
ago were unexplained, 
If your bill fails of passage we shall be unhappy and feel that ance 
re we have been thwarted cleverly by profiteers. 

Very truly yours, 


to our use, 


The subject came 


county farm 


ro-d iy's 


one 


hose 


E. B. Connwatu, President, 





Mr. BINGHAM. 
Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Objection to this bill has been made on the 
ground that it would increase the cost of the seeds. To find out 
Whether or not the objection was valid, 1 submitted to one of 
the trustees of the Connecticut Agricultural College a letter, 
which, with the kind consent of the Senator from Idaho, I 
shall ask to have read at this time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be read: 


Mr. President 


event, after years of disappointments and losses, | 
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The legislative clerk read as follows: 
EASTERN Staves FARMERS’ EXxcCtHAaNnoer, 
Watertown, Conn., March 2, 19%, 
| Senator Hiram RincHam, 
Washington, D.C, 

My Dear Senaror: Your letter in reference to the pure seed bill 
now pending received. Am inclined to agree with you that passage of 
| this bill will probably increase the price of reliable seed as there 
is such a large quantity oc mmported legume seeds (alfalfa and clover) 
belug imported from southern climes which could no k er be sold 
as suitable for planting In New England, but I believe that such in- 
crease in price can be looked upon as seed | I and the extra 
price in the seed will play an unimportant part in the whole cost of 
the seeding operation and would negligible compared to a loss of 
crop from such seeding. Our exchange deals in seed as well as feed 
and fertilizer, and we realize the importance of reliable seed suitable 
| for use under our rigorous winter conditions. I am also closely in touch 
with the extension department of the icultural college and know 
how important they consider this measure to Should say that a 
loss of seeding due to planting seed whic! ll not ve through the 
winter in our climate could run as bigh S100 1a when cost 
of preparing the ground and loss of expected crop Is considered, 

Very sincerely, 
8S. McLean BuckINGHAM, 

Mr. GOODING. Mr, President, I have a letter from Mr. 

Buckingham, in which he tells me that the Eastern States 


————————— 


Farmers’ Exchange represents 16,000 farmers in New England. 


[I shall not ask to have this letter read, but ask to have it 
inserted in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, & is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

EASTERN STATES Fanverers’ Exciancs, 
Springfield, Mass., January 30, 1928, 
IIon. FRANK R. Gooptna, 
United Staies Senale, Washington, D. O. 

Sir: Acting under authorization of the executive committee of the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, I am writing to indorse your stand 
With respect to imported clover and alfalfa seed as expressed in uc 
bill S. 2465. You may be interested to know that the exchange is a 
cooper ative buying organization purcha ing se d, .feed, and fertilizer 
requirements for approximately 16,000 farmers in the } England 


States and Delaware. 


The adaptability of clover and alfalfa seed 


to climatic conditions {is 
of particular importance in the New England States and thi ini- 
zation is eager to further any legislation which protects our farmers 
from seed which is not adaptable We believe that bill S, 2465 takes 
care of this feature in that it requires that all imported alfalfe and 
red-clover seed be colored or marked according to designation fixed by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and It further stipulates that all esp 
cially undesirable types be stained red to the extent of at least 10 per 
cent of the quantity involved 
We are hopeful that this expression of our support for your bill may 
be of some benefit In having the bill enacted. 
Respectfully yours, 
S. McLean BuckInouam, 
President. 
Mr. GOODING. I also have a telegram from the secretary 


of the Farm Bureau Federation of Muryland, Mr. 
Stewart, which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram referred to was or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


M. Melvin 


BALTIMORE, Mp., March 29, 1926, 
Senator Frank R. Gooptne, 
Washinyton, D. C.: 
Maryland Farm Bureau Federation the 
bill. Maryland farmers have lost thousands 
of unadapted foreign seeds sold to them either 


first-class clover or alfalfa seed. 


indorses Gooding-Ketcham 
of dollars because 
straight or blended as 
We have requested our Maryland con- 
this bill. 

MARYLAND FarM 
M., 


seed 


gressional delegation to support 


BUREAU FEDERATION, 
MELVIN Stewart, Secretary. 

Mr. GOODING. I also have here a telegram from Mr. 
Buckingham, from Vermont, asking that action be taken on 
this seed bill. I ask to have it printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the telegram referred 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


WATERTOWN, CONN., April 3, 1926. 


to was 


Senator Goopina, 
Washington, D. C.: 
Connecticut Farm Bureau approves Gooding-Ketcham pure seed bill. 
All legume seed not adapted to New England climatic conditions. Be- 
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CONGRES 


surance agai 


ns h seed grown in forcign 
‘ 4 and not adapted to our climate. Loss of crop a rious 
(te 
S. McLEAN BUCKINGHAM, 
Py lent Connecticut Farm Bureau Federation. 
Mr. GOODING. Mr. President, in rezard to the increased 
cost to the farmers, an investigation in the State of lowa 


wed that imported seed was sold there, and that the farmers 


paid the same price for it as they did for domestie seed. 
Surely every Senator knows that no farmer is ever given the 
henefit of any cheap imported seed or anything else. That was 
pretty theroughiy demonstrated, it seems to me, in the case of 
the 350 imported articles of which we had a complete record 


that were used here in the tariff discussion. It was shown 
there that no case did the departmeut stores of New York 
and Philadelphia or any other city give the purchasers of 
articl from thelr stores any benefit from cheap imported 
art 4 

1 think we understand very well that to-day there is a 
thorough organization, not only in this country but in foreign 
ri to keep up prices. It was stated by the senior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. Warsu], when the aluminum investi- 
vation was being diseussed here, that he found that the organi- 
gation to keep up prices on aluminum extended beyond this 
country into foreign countrics., 

or my own use, something more than a year ago, through 
the Secretary of the Treasury, I purchased three different 
articles in one of the department stores ef New York City, 
#nd they were taken back and identified by Government ofii- 
cialis. eOne was a pocket-knife for which I paid $8.40. It 
wus found that it cost in Germany 54 cents. The landing cost 
in this country was 96 cents Another was a razor, made of 
manganese steel, that cost me $5 in New York, and it cost 19 
cents in Germauy. The landing charges were around 50 cents, 


As I say, I paid $5 for it. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the S 
yield to the Senator from New York? 


nator from Idaho 


Mr. GOODING. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I mevely wanted to ask the Senator if 
he bought a gold brick, too, while he was in New York? 

Mr. GOODING. I bousht a gold watch, or one that was 
plated with gold, at the same time. It cost in Switzerland 64 
cents. The landing charges were a little less than a dollar. I 
paid $3 for it, and I want to say that it kept excellent time 
for sumething like 18 months, too. 

So, as far as tke farmers or the American people securing 
any henefit from the cheap articles that are sent into the 


country is concerned, that idea is so thoroughly exploded, it 
seems to me, that I wonder that it is even suggested that there 


is any doubt at all about that question, especially when it 
comes to foreign alfalfa or clover seed, that is so easily blended 
with domestic seed. It may be true that some of the larger 


houses sell that seed to the dealers among the farmers cheaper 
than they do the domestic seed, but when it reaches the farmer 
it is conclusively shown that the farmer pays the full price 
for it, and buys it as domestic seed. 

1 am taking more time on this question than I feel that I 
ught to take; but it seems to me that the importance of the 
armer knowing what seed he buys, and whether or not it is 
icpendable for his use, is so great, not only to him but to the 
whole country, that at some time consideration ought to be 
given to this measure. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. KING addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem Idaho 
yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; I yield first to the Senator from New 
York, and then to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator from 
Idaho should make clear to the Senate just exactly the sig- 
nificance of this measure. 

Mr. GOODING. , I do not care to yield for any discussion of 
the bill, because I intend to do what the Senator has suggested 
before I conelude. As I have said before, if the bill were not 
of more than ordinary impertance, if not of vital importance, 
to the Government itself, and to its citizenship, and to every- 
thing that goes to make up a government, I would not take up 
the time to discuss it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not want the Senator to misunder- 
stand my attitude. J am inclined to favor his bill, but I have 
had a lot of protests about the embargo placed upon bulbs from 
Holland, and during the winter we found that we could bring 
no potatoes in to feed the hungry in my city. I do not, for my 
part, want to be a party to giving the Agriculture Department 
more power unless it is along a line where it can be demon- 


‘ 
f 
( 
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strated by the Senator that it is absolutely necessary to «4 
welfare of the American farmer, sa 

Mr. GOODING. I think I shall be able to prove that 
Senator very conclusively. 

Mr. BAYARD. Myr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator viele ¢, 
Senator from Delaware? ; : 

Mr. GOODING. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. Is it not 
farming purposes are tested 
ment of Acriculture? 

Mr. GOODING. If the Senator will let me explain ¢} 
tion, they may be tested as the general law pro 
imported seed, but that does not meet the difficulty at all 
have found, and I am trying to show, that foreign seed—j 
seed—is not aduptable for use in this country or in any par 
the country unless it is ont on Puget Sound. 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

Mr. BAYARD. When the Senator says “not adiaptabl 
does he mean that it squeezes out domestic seeds? 

Mr. GOODING. I mean to say that it does not stand , 
winters, and that is especially true of New Wneland. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, referring to the question 
the Senator from Delaware, is it net true that seeds are { 
only to ascertain whether they come within the provisi 
the present law? 

Mr. GOODING. 

Mr. LENROOT. 
ability at all? 
shut them out. 

Mr. KING. 
tion? 

Mr. GOODING. 

Mr. KING. The bill gives to the Secretary of Agricul 
the unrestrained power to determine that imported 
not suitable for use in certain parts of the United States. 
decision may be right, or it may be wrong, but there 
appeal or opportunity to review the same. He may abuse hi 
discretion, and render a capricious and unwarranted decision 
but it would seem from a hasty examination of the bil! that 
the purchaser or importer has no remedy or any way of oj)- 
taining relief. I shall be glad if the Senator will discuss thi 
provision of the bill. 

Mr. GOODING. I intended to discuss that before I ; 
through, but I will discuss it now. The bill provides that 
Secretary of Agriculture shall arrange for public hearings, ; 
when it is found, through those public hearings, that seed frox 
any country is not adaptable, then, after 90 days’ notice, thal 
seed is to be stained red, so that it may be distinguished any- 
where. Ten per cent of it is to be stained red. In the case 
of all seed that is imported 1 per cent must be stained, +o 
that it may be known from what country it comes, 

Mr. KING. Knowing the fallibility of Federal bureaus, and 
their desire to aggrandize themselves, and to assert arbitrary 
power, as they too often do, I am always afraid of any Dill 
that gives to them absolute authority and power to determine 
any question. Wherever it is possible, I am desirous of pro- 
viding an opportunity for judicial review. 

Mr. GOODING. If we ean not leave to the Secretary of 
Agriculture a little matter like finding out whether seed is 
adaptable for farmers’ use in this country, we had better 
appropriating the hundreds of millions of dollars we are ap- 
propriating for the Department of Agriculture. 

Not only has the Secretary of Agricuiture, after years of 
experience, decided that this bill is important to agriculture 
and to farmers, but practically all the agricultural colleges, I 
am advised, have gone on record for it; all the farm organiza- 
tions in the country have gone on record for it, including the 
National Grange, the Farm Bureau Federation, and the Na- 
tional Dairy Associations. I contend that when the farmer 
comes to this body and asks for some legislation, if it is going 
to cost him more, that is his affair, but his request ought 
to be granted. Senators should not stand here and try to 
defend some importers In this country; and let me say tha 
with the exception of a few importers all the country is for 
this bill. 

Mr. KING. I have not said a word about importation or 
defended importers. I did not rise to discuss the bill, but in a 
friendly way ask the Senator to consider a feature of the Dill 
which may provoke discussion. I have not said a word about 
the merits of the bill, or indicated any opposition to its impor- 
tant provisions, or, for that matter, to any of its features. 

Mr. GOODING. What appeal would the Senator have after 
the Secretary has found, with all his years of experience and 
from actual tests, that seed is not adaptable? Would he then 
permit the seed to be importeg into this country? If we are 


a fact that all imported 
at the port of entry by the 


I am so ady 


That is all. 
And that there is no law relative to ada 
There must be specific things found in or 


Mr. President, will the Senator permit a qu 
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not to have confidence In the Secretary of Agriculture in such 
matters as this; then our «ppropriations for the Department of 
\ericuiture are useless. 

Mr. KING. Secretaries of Agriculture are only human, and 
of them have but little scientifiEe knowledge. They are 
compelled to rely upon subordinates, some of whom lack scien- 
tific qualifications and many of whom are imbued with the 
hbnreaueratic spirit, and with the idea that Governinent offi- 
cinis_-and employees of the Agricultural Department particn- 
can do be wrong. We are learning more and more of 
the fallibility of human judgement, and that even the most 
legrned and experienced make egregious blunders. The most 
competent surgeons and physicians often doubt their own judg- 
meut and seek reviews of their opinions by others. . 
Much of the legislation which we enact, no matter how care- 
fully prepared, is to cerrect preceding legislation, and half of 
life is spent in correcting the mistakes of the other half of life, 
and children spend much of their lives in correcting the mis- 
takes of their fathers. Perfectability is not found in the Agri- 
culiuval Department. and its errors are brought to our atten- 
from time to time. 

The Senator asks if I would permit improper seed to be 
imported into this country. Of course I would not, and I am 
noi arguing that question at all. I merely suggested the pro- 
priety of the Senator discussing the provision of the bill which 
gave to the Agricultural Department such unlimited power. 
The Senator knows that in the West we are constantly protest- 
ing against the abuse of discretionary power conferred upon 
departments. We know that many decisions have been ren- 
deved which were arbitrary and unjust, but from which in 
many instances there was no appeal. 

We may have as much confidence in Secretaries of Agricul- 
ture as we do in Secretaries in other departments, but that is 
not the question involved. It is not a question of confidence ; 
it is that of providing, if we can, against errors of judgment, 
of mistukes that possibly may be made. The greatest judges 
have sometimes rendered the most erroneous decisions. Appel- 
late courts are provided because we know that judicial tribu- 
nals, no matter how competent and capable and honest the 
judges may be, make mistakes 

I only had in view, when I suggested the question to the 
Senutor, the propriety of affording some right of review of the 
decision of the Secretary of Agriculture in the event the pur- 


, } 
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tion 


done or a mistake had been made, and he was willing to go 
{* the expense and the trouble of having a further consideration 
if the matter by such agency or tribunal as might be set up by 
the Government, 

I have recently had some experience with the Immigration Serv- 
ice. Unfortunately, the law does not afford adequate protec- 
tion for persons who are ordered deported, and I have no doubt 
but that injustices are done to persons who are rightfully en- 
titled to remain in the United States. Wherever possible I 
shall faver an appeal from bureaus and officials who are given 
supreme authority and wide discretion. 

I do not know that in the matter before us other safeguards 
could be provided than those found in the bill; but if possible, 
Congress should not lodge absolute authority and power, with- 
out any possibility of review, in any bureau or official of the 
Government. That view does not involve any lack of confi- 
dence in individuals who may hold official positions, although 
I believe that in some executive departments employees and offi- 
ciuls of the Government are found who are arbitrary and who 
abuse the diseretion which the law gives to them. 

I] have no doubt that if this bill passes and becomes a law 
creat pressure will be brought upon the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to prevent the importation of any seeds described in the 
bill into the United States. Many reasons will be urged 
against foreign seeds, and experts will be found who will give 
opinions te support the position which they are employed to 
defend or assume. That is human nature. We know that 
when a turiff bill is before Congress great pressure is brought 
to place embargoes upon thousands of articles which may be 
imported into the United States, and we know that the pressure 
brought and the arguments adduced are sufficient to, in many 
instances, accomplish the end desired. Of course we do not 
want seeds imported into the United States which are value- 
less and which will result in injury to the farmers, but in secur- 
ing legislation to accomplish a desirable result we want to be 
careful net to work an injustice either to farmers who may 
purchase foreign seed or to importers of such seed. 

Mr. GOODING. Has the Senator confidence in the agricul- 
tural colleges, for the support of which the States are pro- 
viding millions of dollars every year, and for which the Gen- 
eral Government also is appropriating money? 
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Mr. KING. Mr. President, T have as much confidence in 
agricultural colleges as has the Senator. They are doing a 
great amount of good, and many able men connected with 
them. I have confidence in the Senator, but I would not com- 


mit to him, or to any other person in whom I have the same con- 
fidence, unrestrained authority and discretion to pass upon 
many vital questions. I should want to provide some method of 
appeal or of review, so that if a mistake were made it could 
be rectified and the ends of justice not defeated. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator a 
question on that very point. He has stated that there was a 
provision in the bill for a hearing. I fail to find such provision. 
I would like very much to have that. 

Mr. GOODING. The bill provides for hearings and investi- 
gation on the part of the Secretary of Agriculture. 

Mr. BUTLER. It does not so appear in the bill. 
no such statement in the bill. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, the bill expressly provides 
that the red color as a mark of condemnation can not be placed 
upon the seed until after a public hearing. That appears in 
lines 11 and 12. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GOODING. I am going on now. I shall not yield fur- 
ther until | make my statement. Then I will yield to the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts or to any other Senator. I want to 
get through with my statement. At least, I want to present the 
case to the Senate, and then it will be up to the Senate to do 
what it pleases with the bill. 

The astonishing thing to me is that the Government has 
given so little attention toward protecting this country from 
becoming a dumping ground for all of the poor seeds in the 
world, as far as clover and alfalfa are concerned, for there is 
no chance for the farmer to tell foreign seed from domestic 
seed; and it has only been since 1922 that the Government has 
made experiments in order to find out what clover and alfalfa 
seeds are adaptable for use in this country. It is freely ad- 
mitted by these who have been making a study of the losses 
this country has suffered through not protecting it against 
clover seed that is not adaptable that those losses can be meas- 
ured, not by millions but by billions. For a number of years 
there have been imported into this country between elght and 
ten million pounds of red clover and alfalfa seed. That means 
a million or more acres in this country that are sown with 
foreign seed ; and at this point I want to call the Senate's atten- 
tion to an experiment made by Mr. H. D. Hughes, of the agri- 
cultural college in Lowa, in 1924, because it seems to me this 
experiment telis the whole story. This is what Mr. Hughes 
has to say: 

WHAT 


There is 


ro EXTENT [S UNADAPTED IMPORTED RED CLOVER 
OFFERED FOR SEEDING IN THE CORN-CLOVER BELT 

The Iowa Department of Agriculture is required to test and sample 
lots of seed offered farmers for planting. Such samples taken by the 
inspectors of the department in the spring of 1924 were tested for 
purity and germination by the farm-crops section of the Iowa Agrl- 
cultural Experiment Station and later, with the approval of the Iowa 
Department of Agriculture, 120 of these samples were planted in the 
field in comparison with 73 samples known to have been imported and 
with 146 samples of domestic seed. The purpose in making these 
plantings was to determine the extent to which imported red clover is 
being offered Corn Belt farmers. 

Ked-clover plants produced from imported seed can be identified 
quite easily, owing to the fact that such plants have practically no 
pubescence. In case any of the fine hairs are present they are flattened 
against the culm, while on our American plants they are abundant and 
stand at right angles to the culm. 

The European plants can also be distinguished when in mass by 
thelr smaller, lighter-colored flowers. The American type not only pro- 
duces much larger, darker-colored flowers but also many more of them. 
The stems or culms of the European clovers, in addition to being hair- 
less, are also finer and inclined to be more erect. 

The fact that practically all of the plants in certain seedings winter 
killed almost certainly identified them as imported, in view of the fact 
that lots-known to be imported and grown under the same conditions 
killed when plants known to be domestic did not. 

Apparently from 30 to 40 per cent of the red-clover seed offered in 
the Corn Belt in 1924 was imported seed or a blend of imported and 
native seed. Slightly over 12 per cent of the samples grown in the 
field were identified as imported seed, 5 per cent as blended seed, 
with over 50 per cent of the mixture imported and approximately 10 
per cent blended, with from 25 to 50 per cent imported. An addi- 
tional 13 per cent gave evidence of the presence of imported seed. 

Of the 14 lots of seed identified as imported and which gave good 
stands in 1924, all winter killed to such an extent that not one pro- 
duced a crop. The average stand from these seedings was estimated 
as 21 per cent in 1925, though the plants surviving were so injured 
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and small as to have litle economic significance. It will be noted 
from the data below that the blended seed gave a half stand, while 
plantings made with domestic seed made very satisfactory stands, an 


nverage of 874% per cent perfect for all plants. 

Apparent source of origin of red-clover eced taken from Iowa dealers 
in the winter and early spring of 1924; also the estimated per cent 
slund in W926 

| | 











| Esti- 
| Number | Per cent | mated 
Apparent origin of seed | of sam- | Of sam- | per cent 
| ples | ples of stand 
| in 1925 
‘ es —|————— 1 
y, eneted i. e033 Jessi. al eee kel 4) 124 21.4 
2. Imported, blend (over 50 per cent imported)_.- 6 | 6.3 5.9 
8. lrmported, blend (25 to 50 per cent imported) .....- | 11 | 9.7 64.0 
4d I 8 sc nesceee ar ee 15} 133] 69. 0 
B, GOMNOUIES 5 oi vcic intecneneckatmadbooutssucouibael 67 | 59.3 87.5 
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While these tests include only samples taken from local .lowa 
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plantings. We believe that in the past many firms which have handleg 


imported seed have not appreciated the serious losses resulting to Corp. 

selt farmers. We are convinced that many—in fact, most—of th: local 
dealers who sold imported seed or blends containing imported gceg did 
so unknowingly. In turn, the smaller wholesalers who supplied g «y. 
tain amount of this seed did not suspect that it was not native, | can 
fee no way of overcoming this condition other than by requiring that 
such seed be stained at the time thd@t it is imported, in this way forey t 
labeling it as imported seed. 

Reputable seedsmen realize that under the present conditions they 
are placed at a serious disadvantage when imported seed represenieq 
to be domestic can be offered by unprincipled competitors at a price 
considerably lower than they can offer the same grade of domestic. 

Most of the seedsmen with whom I come in contact are men of hich 
ideals, who realize that in conducting a seed business they are intrust: dq 
with a responsibility which is possibly not present in the same degroa 
in any other commercial activity. There is no other industry which 
should be guided by higher motives, for it bears a very important re} 
lion to agriculture, the foundation upon which presperity and ciyijli. 
zation stand. In merchandizing the ordinary articles of commerce», {¢ 
they are below the standard represented there is a loss represented by 
a certain per cent of the selling price. In merchandizing seeds which 
are not as represented the loss can not be measured in the cost of the 
seed alone, as it may be more than one hundred times this amount. 
There are only a few in the seed business to-day who are trying to 
reap unjust profits by a campaign of misrepresentation—selling ch ap 
or worthless seed. But these few have done great injury, not only to 


| agriculture but also to the seed industry as a whole by tearing down 


deal they are undoubtedly representative of the seed sold through- 
out the central Corn Belt, as it will be noted that our local dealers 
rocured their seed from large whelesalers in different parts of the Corn | 
elt, including almost every State adjacent to lowa. 

Of the eight companies wholesaling the largest amounts of seed to 
local dealers in this State, five have apparently made it a practice 
to handle lurge quantities of imported seed not adapted to the Corn 
Pelt. Of these five, three are located outside of lowa and may be | 
expected to wholesale a great dea] more seed to dealers in States other 
than lowa. 

We believe, therefore, that these tests may be regarded as indicative 


of the amount of imported seed being disposed of to farmers in the 
central Corn Belt. 


In view of the amount of imported clever found to have been sold in 


the State, it is of interest to know that not one of these was labeled 
as imported. Our seed law requires seed to be labeled, showing 
location where grown. These were all labeled as domestic sources, 


grown either in Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
Wholesalers and jobbers named by local dealers in Iowa as supplying 

xecd planted in the fieid at Ames, Iowa, and the per cent of such 
samples giving evidence of having bcen importcd or blended 


Ohio, Iowa, or Idaho. 














| | | 
= Aver- | Aver- | Por | per | Per rb 
Name of wholesaler or | ber of) age per | 98° Per| cent | cone [centna-| Per 
; ee vant |centre-straight) ,.,.. |tiveim-| cent 
somber b ‘1 18 seid ,| duced | im- —T | ported | native 
pie Staba stand? port d ua bien 

— a a s 
Northrup King_....------- | 16 | 80.3} 45.82 | 2% 
Standard Seed Co = 13 76.9 49. 68 | 

Hamilton Seed Co.......-.- 10 77.5 49. 63 | ( 

Albert Dickinson.........- & 69.0] 60.13 

L.. ‘Teweles Seed Co.....- 6 85. 0 37.05 

Sioux City Seed Co ~~ 5 78.0 46. 20 

Nebraska Seed Co | 4 69.0 | Q! 

North American Seed Co-.| 4 51.0 | 

North Field Seed Co.....- | 8 86.0 | 

Bruns Sced Co tial 3 60.0 | 
Sioux Falls Fruit Co } 2] 85.0] 

Courteen Seed Co eee 2 45.0 

Rudy Patrick Seed Co —s 2 100. 0 | 

Plant Seed Co ote | 2 75.0 

Haley-Neeley Co........- | 2 62.5 

Field Seed Co...-......- to 82.5 | 

A. A. Berry wawnisecomenal 1; 85.0 

C, A. Hornaday all 1 85.0 

Minneapolis Seed Co_..-.-! 1 88.0 

Owen Seed Co_...--.------ 1 $0.0 

5.8. BeOWO.c os .ccwewcasd 1 100 0 | 

Younkerman Seed Co.-.... 1 40.0 | 

1 5.0 | 








L. L. Olds Seed Co —T 
J. Chas. McCullough Seed 

Oe iain ih i heaeahdel 1 90. 0 
Towa Seed Co... .<---«e<-- | ] 44.0 ee } 
Geo, W. Healy & Son...-- | 1 S501 90 Se 1 POO 00 |... -- lo nencene Deed 
Hoffer Seed Co_....-...-.-] 1 76.0 | 30.90 }....... noaedseudlscauuean -aaaeae 
Wertz Seed Co nana 1 OO: O8 OB 8 ocd dtiennitns re 100. 00 | 
W holesaler unknown.--.-- 19 80.0 | 48.25 10.52 | 21.05] 10.52 59, 90 














1 Estimate of stand compared with 100 per cent as 

*Stand count in fall and again in spring, showing amount of decrease. 

We appreciate the fact that in occasional instances a sample of seed 
taken from a local dealer and represented to have been secured from a 
certain wholesaler or jobber may in reality have come from some other 
source, so that this data may indicate that a firm is handling a certain 
amount of imported seed when in reality it may have handled no im- 
ported seed at all, However, when a considerable number of samples 
reported to have been secured from a particular wholesaler are shown 
to have been imported and to have winter killed almost completely, 
the evidence that unadapted, imported seed is being sold by such a frm 
is rather convincing. 

Representatives of most of the wholesaling companies selling seed 
in lowa were at Ames during the summer of 1925 to view these field 


| result is that the farmer's clover crop is lost. 
of his soil goes backward when that is done for a few years 


the confidence of seed-buying farmers. My fear is that the seedsmen 
of the country, working through their central organizations, such ag 
the American Seed Trade Assoclation and the American Grass Seed 
Dealers’ Association, will not appreciate the importance and necessity 
of getting forcefully behind measures to overcome and correct the con- 
ditions shown to exist until forced to do so by widespread publi ity 
given such studies as these at the Iowa station, and after the con{- 


dence of seed buyers has been lost to such an extent that years of 


effort will be required to regain it. 

American farmers and reputable seedsmen must not be required to 
suffer unnecessary losses in order that a few importers and misguided 
or dishonest dealers may profit. 

Very truly yours, 


H. D. Huenes, 
Chief in Farm Crops. 

This statement goes on to say that these seeds were sold in 
Iowa to the farmers, and not one of them was marked as 
imported seeds. They were all bought for domestic seed. I 
want to say that it is impossible for farmers to go on and evl- 
tivate their soil with only 50 per cent of a clover stand. The 
The ferti 





and the farm is abandoned. That is why we see all around 
about the Eastern States, wherever we travel, vacant homes, 


abandoned farms. It was clearly stated by a representative 
of the National Grange that whenever farmers have come to 
Congress and asked for any legislation, some parts of this 
country have opposed the legislation. It was either amended 
or defeated entirely. That is a very serious indictment for 
the National Grange to make against any part of America, and 
from the opposition that I find to this bill, all in the interest 
of a few importers, I am inclined to think that there is some 
truth in the statement. 

I desire at this point to read a letter I received from 
Kellerman, of the Bureau of Plant Industry. The letter is 
follows: 


Mr, 


as 


Usirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Bureau or PLant INpUsTry, 

Washington, March 31, 1920. 

Hon, Frank R. Goopina, 

United Siates Senate. 

Senator Goopinc: With reference to the possibility of in! 

as the result of staining, it is probable that seeds that w 

cracked or otherwise injured might be killed by the stain employed. 

If this should occur, it would undoubtedly affect only a very small 

percentage of the seed. 

In general, little, if any, injury should result from the treatment. 
Tests recently concluded with immersion of seed in the stain for two 
days—which is, of course, exceedingly severe treatment—showed prac- 
tical identity In germination with and no loss in vigor over similar 
seed not treated. 

Very truly yours, 


DEAR 
to seed 


iry 


ra 


K. FP. KpeiurrMay, 
Associate Chief of Bureau. 
Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 
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sty GOODING. I yield to the Senator from New York. 
Mr. COPBLAND. Would not the passage of the bill result 
‘practically excluding all foreign seed? 

GOODING. Not at all. 
wr, COPELAND. Would not the very fact that seed had 
he stained result in the practical ostracism, if I may use 
vat term, and rejection of it? 


ent time. I want to say to the Senator that seed houses 
w are making affidavits that they are not selling any foreign 
































r has been and the great losses that have come to the 
,merican farmer through buying such seed. It will give 
foreign seed that is adaptable and that is only stained 1 
per cent an opportunity to be sold by seed men to farmers, 
and enable them to say to the farmers, “ This seed is adaptable 
for use in this country.” I have not had any demand for the 
passage of the bill from the West at all. It has all come from 
{he East, from the agricultural colleges of the East. A repre- 
sentative of the Agricultural College of Michigan and a repre- 
sentative from Ohio and another from Indiana came to Idaho 
last summer, accompanied by men representing farm bureaus, 
and pleaded with the people of the West to grow more pure 
seed, realizing the danger there was in the continuation of 
the use of seed that is unadaptable. 

1 want to say to the Senator, because the question will more 
than likely be raised, that the seed will not be injured if it is 
stained, I have a letter from the Department of Agriculture 
in which they advise that they had a test made where the 
seed was soaked in the stain for two days, and germination 
was equally as good as that of seed that had not been stained 
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the question is even raised at all. 
Mr. BRUCE. Mr. President 
Mr. GOODING. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 
Mr. BRUCE. I want to ask the Senator just a question. I 
want to vote right on every measure relating to the promotion 
of the interests of agriculture. Has the present Secretary of 
Agriculture given his approval to the bill? 
Mr. GOODING. Yes. The bill was prepared by the Depart- 
ent of Agriculture. The Secretary’s letter of approval ac- 
mpanied the report of the bill, and it has been brought about 
r years of experience. 
Mr. BRUCE. Was the bill unanimously approved by the 
umittee on Agriculture and Forestry? 
Mr. GOODING. Yes; it was reported out from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry unanimously. I wish to 
say to the Senator from Maryland that I placed in the Recorp 
a telegram from the farm burean federation of his State ask- 
ing for the passage of the bill. I assume that all the farmers 
of America are in favor of the bill, and yet they are going to 
be denied this legislation. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 
Mr. GOODING. I yield. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I am in favor of the bill. I would like 
to interpose a question to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Krve}. 
He raised the question a moment ago as to court action. It 
seems to me court action is provided for by the provision of 
the bill at the top of page 3. 
Mr. KING. Mr. President, I have had no opportunity to read 
the bill except casually, and I was merely suggesting to the 
Senator from Idaho the matter of review of the Secretary’s 
rulings, so that he could discuss it before he concluded his 
accaress, 
Mr. WILLIAMS. I have looked at that feature of the bill 
end think it is properly safeguarded and that appropriate court 
action is provided for. 
Mr, GOODING. I think that is always provided for in any 
lecislation. This would be an exception if it did not provide 
for it, and I thought of course that fact was generally under- 
stood. Everyone in America has the right of appeal to the 








this we can not accept the decision of the Department of 
Agriculture, the opinion of the agricultural colleges of the 
country, and the demand of the farmers themselves for the 
legislation, then there is not much hope for the American 
farmers so far as this Congress is concerned, it seems to me. 

_1 offer for printing in the Recorp an affidavit and letter from 
Northrup, King & Co., of Minneapolis, Minn., in which they 
show they are not handling imported seed. They have been 
driven to do that simply because the farmers are not going to 


Mr. GOODING. Not at all. It will merely give, to my} 
1. a standing to foreign seed that it does not have at the | 
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The Senator does not understand how serious this mat- | 


i { m>y ‘ 24 ry. a > ~ 
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buy any seed unless they know the « { i ) 
it was grown and produced 

The PRESIDING OFFICER Without « 
davit and letter will be printed in the Recorp as re sted 

The ailidavit and letter are as follows: 

Nogrurorp, King & Co., 
Fd ; 


ai iii icape seo, Vinn, 

Affidavit 
C. C. Massie, being duly sworn, states that he ts president and gen- 
eral manager of Northrup, King & Co., seedsmen, 


Minneapolis, Minn., 
and that Northrup, King & Co. has neither 


bought nor sold any im- 
ported red-clover sced during either 1924, 1925, or 1926, and bas dealt 
only in seed grown in the northern part of the United States. 
Cc. Cc. Massia, 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 31st day of March, 1926. 
JOHN E, Lepnerrrar, 
Notary Public, Hennepin County, Minneapolis, Minn. 
My commission expires March 7, 1929. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN,, March 39, 1926, 
Hon. Frank R. Goopina, 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deax Sin: As a matter of possible interest, we are inclosing copy 
of a letter addressed to Secretary Jardine, which makes clear our posi- 
tion with reference to the handling of imported seed, and also with 
regard to seed-staining legislation. As we believe you know, we handle 
nothing but domestic-grown red-clover seed, practically all of which 
we buy in the States of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Idaho. 

We regret to note the present situation with regard to legislation 


| of this character, as we assume it means that no action will be taken 


all. The letter said that the only loss would be occasionally | 
om a seed being cracked, and that is so small that I wonder | 


courts on any matter. But I say again if in little matters like | 


at the present session of Congress. However, if the matter should come 
up for definite action in the future, as it, no doubt, will, it is our 
opinion in the light of our present knowledge that if any imported seed 
is to be stained that it should all be so identified if any practical good 
is to be accomplished. 
Yours very truly, 
Norrmreur, Kina & Co., 
L. M. Kino, 
Vice President and Treasurer. 


Mr. GOODING. It is freely admitted by officials of the 
Department of Agriculture that this country has lost not only 
hundreds of miilions of dollars through loss of fertility of the 
soil in not being able to get a good catch of alfalfa or clover 
seed, but that it means a loss of billions of dollars. I won- 
der why the Government has neglected such an important mat- 
ter, important to the Government itself as well as to the farm- 
ers themselves, so long? Why should it not make an investi- 
gation of what seed is adaptable for use? 

Mr. President, I do not want to take too much of the time 
ofthe Senate, as I want to see this bill passed during the 
morning hour. Sol yield the floor. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, I realize that it is ex- 
ceedingly difficult to hold the attention of the Senate or any 
considerable ‘number of Senators during the lunch hour, so 
with an understanding of that limitation I shall be brief in 
my observations concerning the bill. 

In the first piace, let me say that I have no objection what- 
soever to that provision of the bill which permits the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to stain or otherwise label every imported 
seed which in his judgment he finds to be inadaptable for uss 
in this country. I think that is a wise provision. I shall be 
glad to support it as contained in the bill or in any separate 
measure. 

The feature of the bill to which I desire to call attention Its 
that which provides in mandatory fashion that all alfalfa seed 
and all red-clover seed imported into this country, whether 
adaptable or not, must be stained. I have yet to hear why 
such a drastic measure is regarded as necessary. Frankly, I 
fear it, if enacted into law, from the standpoint of the farmer 
himself. Let me say to my friend the Senator from Idaho that 
I have not heard from any importers about the bill. It is true 
that I have heard from some of the farm bureaus and the 
grange and understood that they are in favor of it, but 
frankly I wonder if they understand the significance of that 
feature of it to which I have referred. I think I know how 
that feature woukl affect me were I to encounter stained seed 
at a seed store. I think I would not buy it. The fact that 
a stain is put upon it is a mark of suspicion, of course. I 
anticipate that if the bill becomes a law, whatever seed is im- 
ported into this country, although it may be the most extraor- 
dinarily good seed obtained the world over, will not be pur- 
chased if it is stained. 

To my mind it is perilously close to an embargo, so far as its 
effect is concerned, and I do not want to see an embargo laid 
against the importation of foreign seeds. I am more than 
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willing to have them tested: T am more than willing to have 
them passed upon to their adaptability and branded ac- 
cordingly if they prove to be inadaptable; but I think to 
enact this drastic provision which will compel the staining by 
some artificial color of all seeds of these two varieties that 
may be imported into the United States, whether it be from 
Canada or from Europe or Asia Minor or Mexico, is unwise 
from the farmer's own standpoint. I believe there have been 
many occasions in the past, in fact I know of them, where 
very valuable seeds have been brought from foreign countries, 


"us 
al 


Climate and soil and which instantly found a 
valuable use in the United States. I know that is true of 
alfalfa. I have purchased it and used it myself. 
if I would purchase it if it was pink. It is a human question 
the Senator is up against in that matter. 

Mr. GOODING. The Senator must understand that they 
are not importing Italian seed from Italy alone. They are 
sending it here from other countries and then mixing it with 
other seeds. Seed that ought to be branded red is mixed with 
secd from other countries. JI am sure, so far as other countries 
are concerned, they would want to have their seeds branded. 
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But I doubt | 


If it is adaptable for use and only has a light stain, it would | 
not be hard for the Senator to understand if he were a farmer | 


and buying alfalfa or clover seed. 
ful. On the other hand, if the Senator or the Senate would 
just let the farmers have what they want once in a while with- 
out being their advisers all the time and trying to protect them 
from themselves we would get along much better in the 
country. That is what the farmer is going to demand, too. 

Mr. WADSWORTII. I appreciate the 
coming from the Senator from Idaho. If I were convinced 
that all the farmers he talks about had read the bill and 
understood the significance of compelling every seed brought 
into this country to be stained, and still were for it, I might 
sit down right now. But | doubt if they understand it, and 
this is not the only legislation proposed in the interest of the 
farmer that the farmers have not understood. 


Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Certainly. 

Mr. LENROOT. Is it the Senator's view that the fammers 
are now buying foreign seed, thinking that it is domestic 
seed? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; upon occasion, possibly. 

Mr. LENROOT. And if they knew it was foreign seed they 


would not purchase it? Is that the view of the Senator? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Oh, no. I think plenty of farmers are 
more than willing to purchase foreign seed, but I think it a 
trait of human nature that if we stain any seed, foreign or 
domestic, and then put it on sale, the retail people will got 
buy it. 

Mr. LENROOT. If that was in the nature of a certificate 
of good quality, does not the Senator think they would buy it? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I do not think it would. be taken in 
the natare of a certificate of good quality. 

Mr. LENROOT. It would have to be, if they understood the 
provision. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Yes; if they understood it. We could 
stain lots of articles a curious and gaudy color on the theory 
that they were good articles, but they would not sell. 

Mr. GOODING. 
tariff act all articles must be branded very plainly in English 
showing the country of origin. Does the Senator think that 
is prejudicial against foreign goods shipped into America? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. No; I do not. It does not change the 
appearance or the evident quality of the goods. 
would not go out and buy butter if it were stained green. 

Mr. GOODING. Of course, we do not do unreasonable things; 
und that is net the purpose of the bill. It is merely to protect 
the farmer so he may know what he is buying. I can not agree 
with the Senator so far as the interests of the importers are 
concerned, because I want to say to him that every seed house 
in America is going to be forced to make an affidavit, such as 
the seed house at Minneapolis has made, before the farmers 
are going to buy their seeds, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I have no objection to their making 
affidavits. I am heartily in favor of pure seed laws. I know 
that my State has an excellent pure seed law, but occasionally 
bad seed does get in. In many of the instances that I have 
known of in my own experience the domestic seed has slipped 
through in some fashion and gotten into the hands of the man 
who sows it upon the soll. Every effort we can make to pre- 
vent the sale of impure seed and of inadaptable seed should be 
made; but I do net think we ought te put a brand of suspicion 
upon good seed, whether it is domestic or foreign. I fear that 


I think the Senator knows that under our | 


I am sure it will be help- | 


| Single feature of the bill. 





Arrm. 5 
this mandatory provision in the bill will ultimately haye 
effect of stopping importation and thereby increasing the | 
of seed to the farmers. The effect of this provision, in my indg- 
ment, would be an embargo. That is why I am opposed to that 
Therefore, Mr. President, 1 offer ay 
amendment, on page 2, commencing in line 5, after the word 
“hereafter,” to strike out the remainder of line 5, to strike out 
all of lines 6, 7, 8, 9, and 10, and on line 11 to strike out « wn 
to and including the word “ and,” following the word “ origin,” 


the 


)) ice 


| so that if thus amended the proviso would read as follows: 
seeds that have been developed under peculiar conditions of | 


peculiar and | 


Provided further, That hereafter if the Secretary of Agricultur: after 
a public hearing has been accorded interested parties shall determine 


that seed of red clover or alfalfa from any country or region is not 
adapted for general agricultural use in the United States, he shall 
publish such determination, and after three months thereafter at jeast 
10 per cent of the seed of each bag or package of such seed shall be 
stained a red color— 


The bill if so amended would take care of the inadaptable 
seed, but would not go to the extent and length of compelling 
the staining of all seed imported into the United States. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Let the Clair first have stated 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. ‘The 
Secretary will read the amendment. 

The Cnhier Clerk. On page 2, line 5, it is proposed to strike 
out the words “before entry into the United States seed of 


| alfalfa or red clover or any mixtures of seeds containing 10 per 


implied reprimand | 


cent or more of either or both of these seeds shall be colored or 
marked in such manner as the Secretary of Agriculture may 
prescribe, and such colors or marks shall, where practicable, 


| indicate the country or region ef origin; and,” so as to make 


the proviso read: 


Provided further, That hereafter if the Secretary of Agriculture after 
a public hearing has been accorded interested parties shall determine 
that seed of red clever or alfalfa from any country or region is jot 
adapted for general agricultural use in the United States, he shall 
publish such determination, and after three months thereafter at least 
10 per cent of the seed of each bag or package of such seed shall! be 


stained a red color, the shade of such color to be designated |) the 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Mr. WADSWORTH. That leaves the inadaptable seed 


provision undisturbed, and that, I understand, is the principal 
object of this bill. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. BUTLER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator fron New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield first to the Senator from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, there has been imported 
into Connecticut and into various other parts of New England 


| quite frequently seed from southern climes, particularly clover 


seed, which is easily winterkilled. The loss in New England 
from the sowing of such seeds from southern climes is very 
serious. When once it gets into the ground the damage is 
done, because the seeds become winterkilled in the cold winters 
of New England. 

However, the question I should like to ask the Senator from 
New York is whether his amendment, which only relates to 


| seeds which are not adapted to general agricultural use, will 


| cover the peculiar needs of that section of the country which I 


| have the honor, in part, to represent. 


It has been quite fre- 


' quently noticed on this floor, more particularly by the Senator 


The Senator | 


eterna nen eee 


from New Hampshire at times, that proposed agricultural 
legislation is not intended to benefit the farmers east of thie 
Allegheny Mountains or east of the Hudson River, and that 
the needs of the farmers of New England have never been 
taken into consideration in such legislation. Here is a Dill, 
Mr. President, which it seems to us in Connecticut is peculiarly 
designed to protect us against the spending of large amounts 
of money in the cultivation of the soil and sowing seed in 
it which gets winterkilled, with consequent large losses to 
the farmers. I am anxious that this bill shall be so framed 
as to protect the farmers against that kind of a loss. It 
seems to me that the amendment offered by the Senator trem 
New York will not apply in this case; and I inquire whether 
he thinks the words “general agricultural use” would ayy? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Will the Senator allow me to answer 
the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. President, my own judgment is 
that it would be better to leave the word “ general” out of the 
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“1 and give the Secretary of Agriculture a greater discretion | 
ot would be implied by the use of the word “ general.” | 
Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator add that to his amend- | 
; | 
t» WADSWORTH. That will be an entirely separate ques- 
's 1d I can net add it to my amendment. My amen iment | 
sey to strike out the mandatory provision for staining | 
e adaptable or not. I want the | 

I think the bill should be drawn so | 


: seed, whether they ar 
ble seed stained. 
the Secretary of Agricultwre the right to stain it, | 
ublished bis findings, even though its inadapiability is con- 
to but one region of the country, instead of making hin | 
: the conelusion that they are nowhere adeptable and | 
re unfit for general agricultural use. I think the bill is 

le too loose in that regard. I sympathize with the situa- 
' 
| 


wp 


that the Senator from Connecticut describes as existing in | 
neland—and I have known a similar sit 
er parts of the country—but I have made no move what- 
to disturb those provisions of the bill which relate to | 

ptable seed. I should like to have them strengthened. 
’ BUTLER and Mr. GOODING addressed the Chair. 
RESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from 

vork vield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I yield to the 8 
_ who first rose. 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I desire merely to make a 
ent with reference to my position on this bill, not to ask 
tion; and I yield to the Senator from New York, “sf 
' 
| 


vation to exist | 


Melba 


p 


» £ 


| 
New | 
nator from Massachu- 
} 

; 


e, if he desires to proceed. 
WADSW' RTH. I have finished. 
BUTLER. Mr. President, I had the temerity some time 
at the beginning of the session, to introduce a bill on this 
t. It was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and | 
try and eonsidered by that committee, and in connection | 
vith the bill which the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Goopine] 
iuced. The two bills were heard together, and, as the | 
ult of the consideration of the Committee on Agriculture, | 
hill which is known as the Gooding bill was reported to the 


I am in favor of this proposed legislation. I think possibly 
the form of the bill which I intreduced at the request of cer- 
tain gentlemen who are interested in this subject was not in 
all particulars desirable, in that the machinery provided was 
pot necessary, it seemed to me, to produce the desired re- 
sult: and I was very glad to join with the Senator from Idaho | 
in supporting the bill which he has presented and which has | 
been reported from the Committee on Agriculture, except in | 
one particular. That is this: The criticism has already been | 
made that in this bill it is provided that the Secretary of | 
Agriculture shall have arbitrary power to stain the seed, and | 
it seems to me in this respect this bill ought to be qualified. 
I do not know that I want to go so far as the Senator from | 
Kew York has gone in striking out that provision of the bill. 
I think there is value in staining seeds that come from the | 
other side, but I think that ought not to be done until there is 
some inspection, some examination on the part of the Secretary | 
of Agriculture, an inspection and.examination such as will | 





admit of the expression of opinion on the part of those who | 
have an interest in introducing such seed. Therefore I would | 
suggest an amendment to the bill in section 1, on page 2, line 8, 
by striking out the word “shall” and inserting the words 
“may, after a hearing has been accorded interested parties.” 
That will give to the Secretary of Agriculture the right, after 
such a hearing and after such representations as interested 
parties desire to make, the oppertunity to stain the seed, and it 
seems to me that qualification should appear in this measure. 
Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
in what line does the Senator propose the amendment to 
come in? 

Mr. BUTLER. The amendment I suggest would come in on 
line 8, page 2, to strike out the word “shall” and insert the 
words “may, after a hearing has been accorded interested 
parties,” 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BUTLER. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I was going to suggest to 
my colleague [Mr. WapswortH] that he might medify his pro- 
posed amendment to some extent so as to cover the point raised 
by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brxenam]. If the 
#mendment suggested by my colleague were accepted, I think 
it would be well to add at the end of the paragraph the lan- 
guage now found in lines 9, 10, and 11, beginning with the word 
“and” in line 9, page 2, down to line 19, which reads: 
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And such colors or marks shall, when practicable, indicate the coun- 
try or region of origin. 


Of course, the Senator from Connectient and the Ser 


ator 
from Massachusetts, living in a northern climate. are enxious 
to have seed which will mature there. So if the staining is 
done at all, it might be done in such way as to indicate the 
country or region of origin, and then insure the purchase of 
seed which would mature in the North. Then the criticism of 
the Senator from Connecticut would be fully wered, the 
amendment proposed by my colleague would not be weakened 
| in the least, and the excellent lew would not be damaged. I am 
anxious to see it enacted, modified, if need be, to meet the 
objection of my colleague. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. That would require a separate amend- 


ment; I could not offer them together. 





Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, [ do not believe that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York should be 
| adopted. It seems to me that every farmer in the United States 


has a right to know when he proposes to purchase seed of this 
edaracter whether it Is domestie seed or fore if 
amendment should be adopted it would afford an opportuni 
for ntation without any penalty, and the farmers 
could be imposed upon by representing that the seed purchased 
was domestic seed when in fact it was foreign seed. 

So far as the coloring is concerned, it seems to me that it 
merely amounts to a certificate, first, that the seed is of fore! 


i 
mm seed the 


nieranr 
misrep! -, 


m 
origin and the color will indicate the country of origin. The 
color, if not red, will further indicate that in view of the 
department the seed is adaptable for use in the United States, 
It seems to me that it clearly is in the interest of honest 
dealing with the farmers of the United States to give them 
greater opportunity of knowing what they are buying when 


they desire to purchase seed. 

Vith regard to any apneal, I will say the present law has no 
provision for an appeal, and it seems to me, tn a case of this 
character where there is not a right to import foreign seed, 


| there is no practical way in which an appeal can be taken to 


the courts for a determination of the question. 
will pass as it stands. 

Mr. FERRIS. Mr. President, I shall only take a very 
moments of the time of the Senate and will not empt any 
detailed discussion of the bill, for it has already been presi nted 
rather thoroughly. 

I am a member of the committee and attended the hearings 
held on this question. I think I heard all that was contributed 
at that time on the Gooding bill and on the bill offered by the 
Senator from Massachusetts. My training leads me to have a 
great deal of regard for those who are in a position to give 
information to the people of this country. The agriculture 
colleges have oeceupied my attention and consideration for many 
years, and, so far as I ean learn, they have uniformly supported 
and advocated the provisions of this bill. On 


I hope the bill 


few 


ott 
att 


such a question 


| I have to look to somebody to advise me, for I am not an 


expert. I am a farmer—a losing farmer—but nevertheless I 
believe that I must look to those who claim to know and who 
have information on the subject. 1 can not find that any agri- 
cultural college has done other than to give a favorable report 
on the pending bill and to express the hope that it may be 
passed. 

I have profound respect for the agricuitural colleges of this 
country. If they are not worthy of respect, we should discon- 
tinue them and adopt something that is better. ‘The farmers 
of this country can not get enlightenment very fast even 
through the agencies of the agricultural college. They are 
only partial. Then, again, in the hearings Mr. Gray, of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, said: 

This measure, as we understand it, Senator GoopiIne—as we name {t, 
the Gooding-Ketcham bill—hbas been sent to each and every one of the 
State farm bureaus in the American Farm Bureau Federation and to 
a great number of the county men who have written in for it. To date 
we have no adverse report on it at all. If necessary, I have a sheaf 
of letters and resolutions, running ail the way from Virginia out as far 
west as your own State, Senator, here in my hands, all of which cor- 
roborate the position that the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
taken. 


I entertain no fear similar to that of the Senator from New 
York. I can not help but believe that the farmer is fairly in- 
telligent. I can not find any evidence that the coloring of the 
seed would ereate prejudice whereby he would refuse to pur- 
chase the seed. As we Senators have to learn from somebody, 
as we have to take somebody's advice, it does seem to me that 
what the agricultural colleges of this country and the “arm 
organizations of this country say they want and would like te 
try is worthy of consideration. 
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I could not for a moment put up my own opinion against the 
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appeals of the farm organizations and of the agricultural col- | 


leges; and I also have the profoundest respect for the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. What is the department for? What 
service is it to render us? Hew is it possible for the Senators 
assembled here, however wise they may be, unless they are 
experts in farming, unless they are experts in handling seed, 
to be sure of their opinions unless they do pay deference to 
this advice? 

In the State of Michigan I Xnow from my own observation 
and from my own investigations as to what some of these 
impure, low-grade seeds have done; and you can not tell their 
quality merely by looking at them. You can 
Iialian seeds from any other seeds just by looking at them. 
We 
We do know that some of these seeds are suitable for use in 
some Siates, 

I hope that neither amendment will be adopted. I hope that 
for once we will have sufficient confidence in the farmers, in 


the agricultural colleges, and in the Agricultural Department | 


to give the farmers a chance, That is all that I ask. 
all that I appeal to Senators for. 

Il have done just what every other Senator has done: I have 
tried to get information on this subject, and I have tried to 
get it from authentic sources. In the hearings I was convinced 
that if there was ever a worth-while bill, a bill that would 
reully render a practical service to the farmers of this country, 
the Gooding bill would do it. I presume it is not a cure-all; 
I presume it is not a panacea; but it is a step in the right 
direction, Why not take it without too many limitations and 
give the farmers and those who want pure seed an opportunity 
to get it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I hope the amendment 
offered by the Senator from New York will not prevail. It 
seems to me that there might be cases where the seed from 
foreign countries was quite suitable for planting in those parts 
of the United States that do not have the heavy frosts that we 
have in New England. I hope the bill as drawn will pass. 

The trouble lies in the fact that the larger distributers of 
seeds frequently sell seeds as suitable for use in New England 
which are from southern climes and not suitable. At present 
there is no way in which these can be distinguished from seeds 
grown in this country which we can use profitably in New 
England. Often the town dealer, although anxious to protect 
his customers, is an innocent offender, even though he has used 
due diligence in buying his stock of seeds from a supposedly 
reliable distributer. The from buying such seeds is 


That is 


loss 


| their seed is protected. 
, shipped into their countries and shipped out as French seed or 


not tell the | 


do know that in Michigan they are an absolute failure. | 
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Apru, 


Mr. WADSWORTH. It can not be stained until after jy ;, 
caught at the border, can it? It can not be stained jy iyo 
country of origin. ; 

Mr. GOODING. But if this bili passed, France and (yi, 
and all other countries that are supposed to have seed tha: 
fairly adaptable to some parts of this country will see tha; 
They will not permit seed to be 
Chilean seed, 

To my mind, any amendment would be very unfortunate. 
I hope the bill will pass. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. I understand that the Senator does: 
but if the Secretary of Agriculture is authorized to examine 
ali the seed that comes into this country, and if, when be bas 
examined it and finds that some of it is unadaptable, he js 


| permitted to state that fact, has he not covered the situation? 


Mr. GOODING. Not at ail. 
Mr. WADSWORTH. I am endeavoring to get some iyfor-. 


; mation from the Senator from Connecticut. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, it seems to me, in reply to 
what the Senator from New York has said, that while iy 


ine 


' beginning there might be difficulty in persuading the farmers 


| this color had nothing to do with the ability of the sec 


to buy seed of a strange color, aS soon as they learned that 
to 
germinate, but merely gave information as to the country of 


origin, even if it cost a little more, they would eventualiy be 
glad to pay that additional cost as insurance against their 


having to spend a great deal of time in cultivating the soil aud 
planting seed which would be winter-killed and would not 
germinate. 

I think that the reference made by the Senator from Idaho 
to the placing of the name of the country of origin on inann- 
factured articies applies here. There are some people who will 
not buy articles that are labeled as being made in countries 
which they do not like. They eventually get over their preju- 
dice when they find that those articles are perfectly goo. It 
does not seem to me that the clause objected to by the Senator 
from New York will seriously harm the farmers of this country 
for a very long period of time. On the other hand, it seems 
to me that this bill, if passed, will eventually beneiit 
farmers in all parts of the country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Connecticut whether he would feel any more 
kindly toward the amendment offered by my colleague if the 


+} 
the 


, words were added which I suggested: 


tremendous, and the offer of some dealers to replace such seeds 


covers only an insignificant part of the real loss. 

I hope the bill will pass as originally presented. 

Mr. WADSWORTH, 
question? 

Mr, BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. Under this bill, even if my amendment 
were adopted, all seed that comes into the United States would 
be tested in order to find out whether it is adaptable for use in 
this country. Now, if it is adaptable for use in this country, 
what is the harm of admitting it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will realize that it might be 
adaptable to some parts of the country and not adaptable to 
other parts, 

Mr. WADSWORTH. 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 


and such colors or marks where 


country or region of origin. 


shall, practicable, indicate the 


Would he feel more kindly disposed toward the amendment 


if those words were added? 


Mr, BINGHAM. Those words are in the origina! Dill. 


_They are part of the protective nature of the original Dill. 


But the Secretary of Agriculture under 


this bill, as I understand, can stain it red if it is inadapted to | 


any important part of the country. 

Mr. GOODING. 
swer that question? I want to say to the Senator that the 
importers themselves have an organization in which they passed 
resolutions to the effect that they would not import any Italian 
seed. It was found afterwards that some of them broke over 
and did import it and shipped it from countries other than 
Italy. The result is that that seed gets mixed in. If all the 
importers were honest—and a vast majority of them are—we 
very likely could get along, without this bill. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But this bill, with the inadaptable-seed 
provision in it, will stop that. 

Mr, GOODING. It will not stop it, because they will ship 
their seed in reality from Italy, and it will come in here from 
some country other than Italy. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. But it will be caught at the border. 

Mr. GOODING. It can not be caught at the border, because 
you can not distinguish it at all from other seeds. 

Mr. WADSWORTH. If it can not be caught at the border, 
the bill is not any good. ' 

Mr. GOODING. Yes; it is, because it will all be stained if 
this bill goes through. 





Mr. President, will the Senator let me an- | 


| 
| 


| 


Mr. COPELAND. The point is that if these words were 
added the Secretary of Agriculture then would be permitted 
to stain the seed coming from a foreign country, sini he 
would use a distinctive stain so as to indicate the country of 
origin, which, if done, would give the protection which the 
Senator from Connecticut has sought. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President, may I suggest that that is 
what the bill provides now? 

Mr. COPELAND. It provides now that it shall be doue. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The amendment offered by my colleague 
is to make it permissive. 

Mr. LENROOT. Oh, no! That is only if he stains them 
red. He would not do any staining at all unless it is red. 

Mr. COPELAND. I suppose there are shades of red. 

Mr. LENROOT. If this amendment is adopted, the only 
thing then will be the practical condemnation of bad seed 
under the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps that is the purpose of the Jill. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is one purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. If seed is stained, in all probability it 
does mean its condemnation. 

Mr. LENROOT. Surely; if it is stained red. 

Mr. COPELAND. And it means the exclusion of any for- 
eign seed, and a higher price to the farmer for the seed that 


| he does buy. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grass in the chair). 
The question is on the amendment proposed by the Scuator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. BuTrer]. s 

Mr. WADSWORTH. May the amendment be stated a¢a'., 
Mr. President. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment be 
stated. 


will 
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the following amendment: 
On page 2, line 8, strike out the word “shall” and Insert “ may, 
{ tring has been accorded interested parties.” 


amendment was rejected. 


the PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 


gent proposed by the Senater from New York [Mr. Waps- 
Vv 1}. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let it be stated. 

I} PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be 


ted. 
» Corer CierK. The senior Senator from New York offers 
llowing amendment: 
e 2, line 5, after the word 
and including the 
d to, the paragraph would r 
Py ded further, That here 
1 public had 


On pag “hereafter,” it is proposed to strike 


wn to line 11, so that, 


word 


itter 


“and” in if 
if the 


accorded 


Secretary of Agriculture 
interested shall 
that seed of red clover or alfalfa from any country or region 


dapted— 

And so forth. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

amendment. 
The amendment was rejected. 


hearing been parties 


min 


The question is on agreeing to 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
lered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
ime, and passed. 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 


tta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
| approved and signed the following acts and joint reso- 
lution: 


Qn April 2, 1926: 

Ss. 1876. An act providing for the sale and disposal of public 
ands within the area heretofore surveyed as Booth Lake, in 
the State of Wisconsin. 

On April 3: 

os), An act to amend section 1 of the Judicial Code 
relating to appeals in admiralty cases; and 
s. 1169. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
convey certain lands in Powell town site, Shoshone reclamation 
project, Wyoming, to Park County, Wyo. 

(m April 5, 1926: 

S.2519. An act to enable the board of supervisors of Santa 
tarbara County to maintain a free public bathing beach on 
certain public land; and 
S.J. Res. 59. Joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of 
War to lend tents and camp equipment for the use of the 
reunion of the United Confederate Veterans, to be -held at 
Birmingham, Ala., in May, 1926. 

VE ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL 

(S. DOG. NO. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Grass in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the following message from the President of 
the United States, which was read, and, with the accompany- 


99 


‘MANENT ROAD CONGRESSES 


00) 


Roads and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit a report from the Secretary of State upon the 
desirability of providing for membership on the part of the 
United States in the Permanent Association of International 
Road Congresses. The views expressed by the Secretary of 
State are concurred in by the Secretaries of Agriculture and 
of Commerce. I recommend, therefore, that the Congress, 
preferably by joint resolution, authorize an appropriation of 
not exceeding $3,000 per annum to enable the United States to 
accept membership in this important association, and such 
further amounts as may be necessary for the expenses of par- 
ticipation in the meeting of such congresses and of the execu- 
tive committee thereof. 

CaLvIN CooLipes. 

Tue Wuire Hovse, April 5, 1926. 

CLAIM FOR THE DEATH OF REGINALD ETHELBERT MYRIE 
NO. 91) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 

lowing message from the President of the United States, which 

was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 

Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


J'o the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State 
regarding the claim presented by the Government of Great 


LXVII——432 


(Ss. DOC, 


ing papers, referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post | 
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on account of the death of his son, Reginald Ethelbert 


Mvrie, 
in the Panama Canal Zone on February 5, 1921. 


I recommend 


| that the Congress, as an act of grace and without reference to 


|} Was read, and, with the accompanying papers, 


the legal liability of the United States in the premises, author- 
ize the appropriation of a sufficient amount to effect a settle- 
ment of this claim in accordance with the recommendation 
of the Secretary of State. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE, 


Tue Wire Hovss, 
(Inelosure: 


ipril 5, 1926. 

Report from the Secretary of State.) 
CLAIM FOR THE DEATH OF SAMUEL 
The PRESIDING OFFICER 


lowing message from the 


RICHARDSON (8 NO. 92) 
laid before the Senate the fol- 
resident of the United States, which 
referred to 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


Don 


the 


I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congres: the 
matter of a claim against the United States presented by the 
Gritish Government for the death November 1, 1921, at 
Consuelo, Dominican Republic, of Samuel Richardson, a Writ- 
ish subject, as a result of a bullet wound inflicted presumably 
by a member or members of the United States Marine Corps, 
which formed the subject of a report made by the Secretary 
of State to me on January 11, 1924, and my message to the 
Congress dated January 14, 1924, which comprise Senate Docu- 


ot 


on 


ment No. 20, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of 
which are furnished for the convenient information of the 
Congress. 

Concurring in the recommendation made by the Secretary of 


State, that in order to effect a settlement of this claim the Con- 


; gress, as an act of grace and without reference to the legal 
liability of the United States in the premises, authorize an 





appropriation in the sum of $1,000, I bring the matter anew 
to the attention of the present Congress, in the hope that the 
action recommended may receive favorable consideration. 


CALVIN COOLIDGE. 


THE Wuite Howse, April 5, 1926. 


(Inclosures: Report by the Secretary of State, with inclo- 
sures. ) 
THE CALENDAR 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The calendar under Rule 
VIII is in order. 
Mr. BAYARD. I ask unanimous consent that we start 


with Order of Business No, 470, where we left off at the last 
call on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES of Washington. The Senator from Nebraska 
[Mr. Norris] expected that we would start at the first of the 
calendar. There is a bill near the beginning of the calendar in 
which he is very much interested, and I must object to the 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made, and 
clerk will start with the beginning of the calendar. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask that Orders of Business 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 30, and 55 be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, they will 
be passed over. 

The bill (S, 2526) to extend the time for the refunding of 
taxes erroneously collected from certain estates was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let: that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2436) to reimburse Commander Walter HH. Allen, 
civil engineer, United States Navy, for losses snstained while 
carrying out his duties was announced as next in order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

JOSEPH F. BECKER 


The bill (H. R. 7348) for the relief of Joseph F. Becker was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have the 
braska make an explanation of that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, at the last session of Congress 
a bill identical with this one was unanimously reported from 
the Committee on Naval Affairs and passed the Senate. It 
went to the House, received a unanimous report from the House 
committee, and was placed on the calendar, but was not reached 
in the House. This year the bill has passed the House with a 
unanimous report from the committee, has been reported by the 
Senate committee unanimously, and is now before us. I can go 


the 


Senator from Ne- 


SE 
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into all the details relating to the matter, but I do not want to 
take up the time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mitice of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BILLS PASSED OVER 

The bill (S. 1859) for the relief of Patrick C. Wilkes, alias 
Clehbourn EK. Wilkes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no report on my file accompanying 
the bill. I ask that it may go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S, 1929) to provide home care for dependent chil- 
dren in the District of Columbia, was announced as next in 
orcer, 

Mr. SMOOT. The bill can not be considered in the limited 
time we have for the calendar te-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 2607) for the purpose of more effectively meet- 
ing the obligations of the existing migratory bird treaty with 
Great Britain by the establishment of migratory bird refuges 
to furnish in perpetuity homes for migratory birds, the pro- 
vision of funds for establishing such areas, and the furnish- 
ing of adequate protection of migratory birds, for the estab- 
lishment of public shooting grounds to preserve the American 
system of free shooting, and for other purposes, was announced 
next in order. 
Mr. KING. ‘The consideration of that bill will take con- 
eiderable time. Several Senators who are interested in it are 
not on the floor now, and I ask that it be laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 3031) for the relief of George Barrett was an- 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1459) for the relief of Waller V. Gibson was 
announced as next in order, 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The joint resolution (S. J, Res. 51) providing for the com- 
pletion of the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier in the Arlington 
National Cemetery was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
passed over. 

The bill (11. R. 306) to amend the second section of the act 


Is there objection to the con- 


ie 


The joint resolution will be 


entilled “An act to pension the survivors of certain Indian 


wars from January 1, 1859, to January, 1291, inclusive, and 
for other purposes,” approved March 4, 1917, as amended, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to offer an amendment to the bill. 
I have no objection to the measure, but I think it ought to be 
amended. There are only a few minutes left to-day for the 
consideration of the calendar, so I will have to ask that it go 
over to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

APPEALS IN ADMIRALTY CASES 


The bill (H. R. 6536) te amend section 129 of the Judicial 
Code, relating to appeals in admiralty cases, was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on the Judi- 
ciliary with an amendment, on page 1, line 10, to strike out the 
words “and service of a capy of such decree upen the adverse 
party ”’ and to insert the words “of the decree: And provided 
further, That within 2@ days after such entry the appellant 
shall give notice of the appeal to the appellee or appellees,” so 
as to make the DiH read: 

Re it enacted, etc., That section 129 of the Judicial Code is heréby 
amended by adding thereto the following: 

“In all cases where an appeal from a final decree in admiralty to 
the circuit court of appeals is allowed, an appeal may also be taken 
to seid court from an interlocutory @ecree in admiralty determining 
the rights and liabilities of the parties: Provided, That the same is 
taken within 15 Gays after the entry of the decree: And provided fur- 
ther, That within 20 days after such entry the appellant shall give 
notice of the appeal to the appeltee or appelices; but the taking of 
such appeal shall not stay proceedings under the interlocutory decree 
unless otherwise ordered by the district court upon such terms as shall 
seem just.” 

The amendment was agreed to, 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended and the 
amendment was concurred in, 
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The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the } 
be read a third time. 
The bill was read the third time and passed. 


ill 4 


GEORGE HORTON 


The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 2) for the relief of Geor 
Horton was considered as in Committee of the Whole and was 
read, as follows: 


ga 


Resolved, ete., That the sum of $12,300 is hereby appropriated. , 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to } 
to George Horton, formerly consul general of the United Stat 
Smyrna, Turkey, to compensate him for the total loss of his I 
effects contained In the American consulate general in Smyrna a: ; 
time of the burning and sacking of that city in 1922. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, rea 
the third time, and passed. 


SILVER PURCHASES UNDER THE PITTMAN ACT 


The bill (S. 756) directing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
complete purchase of silver under the act of April 23, 1918, 
commonly known as the Pittman Act, was announced as next 
in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. That bill will require considerable discussion 
and take considerable time, and I therefore suggest that it go 
over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Watson in the chair), 
The bill will be passed over, 

LEVIN P, KELLY 

The bill (S. 2111) for the relief of Levin P. Ketly was 
nounced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. It’seems to me that this claim should go to the 
Court of Claims for an ascertainment of the facts. 

Mr. BRUCE. The facts have been ascertained. I am not 
prepared to give all the facts, because I would have to refresh 
my memory before doing so, but a similar bill was before ns 
last year. I do not recall whether it actually passed the 
Senate or not. It has been approved by the Committee on 
Claims and has been reported favorably. 

Mr. KING. I was asking the Senator whether it had been 
passed wpon by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. BRUCE. I could not say. I would have to refresh my 
recollection. 

Mr. KING. 

Mr. BRUCE. 
bill, 

Mr. KING. I suggest that it be laid aside temporarily. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

Mr. BRUCE subsequently said: 1 ask the Senate to retum 
to Order of Business No. 209, Senate bill 2111, for the relief of 
Levin P. Kelly, which came up a few minutes ago and was mado 
the subject of some inquiry by the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KiNG]. I have refreshed my memory with regard to the facts 
surrounding that claim. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Senator from Maryland is recognized. 

Mr. BRUCE. In this case the claimant, Kelly, was the owmwr 
of a schooner, the John Bradley. Naval Academy steamer 
No. 1 came in collision with the schooner, and the schooner was 
sunk, together with the cargo. A naval board of inquiry was 
organized, aml that board came to the conclusion, as the report 
relating to the matter shows, that the collision was wholly the 
fault of the Naval Academy vessel. The board found that the 
value of the schooner and its cargo was $6,240. 

A bill identical with this passed at the last session of Con- 
gress. It seems to me there can be no objection to it. 

Mr. KING. I shall not object to the consideration of the 
bill, but I do think it is a very bad precedent, because in all 
cases of collision we have made ample provision for trial in 
admiralty or before the Court of Claims. We generally relegate 
all claimants to the courts for the purpose of determining the 
amount of damages. 

Mr. BRUCE. Not where they come before a naval board of 
inquiry. In this case the board has ascertained the damages. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and be {s 
hereby, authorized to pay, owt of any money tn the Treasury not oiber 
wise appropriated, the sum of $6,000 to Levin P. Kelly, owner and 
eaptain of the schooner John Bradley, which was sunk on the 25th day 
of July, 1922, by Government launch No. 1, of the United States Naval 
Academy, through the negligence of the Government, 


an- 


If it has been, I have no objection to it. 
My colleague, Senator WELLER, introduced the 
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The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third 
time, and passed, 

BILL PASSED OVER 
The bill (S. 2848) to amend section 24 of the interstate 
commerce act, as amended, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. WILLIS. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

WALTER W. PRICE 

The bill (S. 1803) for the relief of Walter W. 
cousidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill had been reported from the Committee on Claims 
with an amendment, on line 6, to strike out “$10,296.97, due 
the United States on account of the loss of postal funds and 
war-savings stamps resulting from the burglary and burning 
of said post office on March 7, 1920,” and to insert * $10,233.27, 
on account of the loss of postal funds and war-savings stumps 
resulting from the burglary of the First National Bank build- 
ing on May 16, 1920,” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Postmaster General be, and he ts 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Walter W. 
Vrice, late postmaster at Oncida, Tenvn., in the sum of $10,233.27, on 
aceount of the loss of postal funds and war-savings stamps resulting 
from the burglary of the First National Bank building on May 16, 1920, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


Price was 


M, BARDE & SONS (INC.), PORTLAND, OREG. 


The bill (S. 2098) for the relief of M. Barde & Sons (Inc.), 
Portiand, Oreg., was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would like to have an explanation of the 
bill. I do not see any definite recommendations in the report. 

Mr. WILLIS. I suggest that the bill be temporarily passed 


over without prejudice, so as not to lose time. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The bill will be passed over. 
BILLS PASSED OVER 


The bill (S. 1897) to reinstate John P. Gray as a lieutenant 
commander in the United States Coast Guard was announced 
as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 

The bill (S. 1747) for the relief of the estate of Henry T. 
Wilcox was announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bili will be passed over. 

UNITED STATES ARMY AIR SERVICE 

The bill (S. 3321) to increase the efficiency of the Air Service 
of the United States Army was announced as next in order, 

Mr. WILLIS. This bill and the next one on the calendar 
are general bills of very great importance. It seems to me it 
is impossible to consider them in the few minutes remaining, 
and I suggest that they both go over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Senate bill 1747 will be passed 
over, 

DISPUTES BETWEEN CARRIERS AND THEIR EMPLOYEES 

The bill (8S. 2306) to provide for the prompt disposition of 
disputes between carriers and their employees, and for other 
purposes, Was announced as next in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Wriuis] the bill will be passed over. 

HANNAH PARKER 

The bill (H. R. 3624) for the relief of Hannah Parker was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. Let that go over, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


PENSIONS AND INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


The bill (H. R. 7906) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and 
Navy, ete., and certain soldiers and sailors of wars other than 
the Civil War, and to widows of such soldiers and sailors, was 
announced as next in order. 

Mr. KING. That is a very long bill, and its consideration 
would take a great deal of time. I suggest that it be laid 
aside. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 
CAHUILLA INDIAN RESERVATION LAND 


The bill (H. R. 8184) to authorize the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior to purchase certain land in California to be added to the 
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Indian Reservation and authorizing an appropria- 
tion of funds therefor was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole, 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Cahullla 


TUITION OF CROW 


The bill (H. R. 186) authorizing the payment of tuition of 
Crow Indian chiidren attending Montana State public schools, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator from Montana advise the 
Senate why this bill is necessary? 

Mr. WALSH. We have been obliged to make provision in a 
number of cases in the State schools for the Indian children, 
The schools are supported by general taxation, and, of course, 
the Indians contribute nothing, their lands not being subject to 
taxation at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
children attend? 

Mr. WALSH. ‘They attend the same schools. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


INDIAN CHILDREN 


Do they attend the same schools the white 


EXTENSION OF RITTENHOUSE STREET 


The bill (S. 1116) for the extension of Rittenhouse Street, in 
the District of Columbia, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. SACKETT. The bill was reported adversely. I move 
that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 


INDEBTEDNESS OF ITALY TO THE UNITED STATES 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is House bill 6773. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (Li. R. 6778) to authorize the settle- 
ment of the indebtedness of the Kingdom of Italy to the United 
States of America. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I understand that 
Brookhart contested-election case is to be brought up at this 
time. I ask the junior Senator from lowa if that is correct? 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily lnid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 


he Steck- 


SENATOR FROM IOWA 


Mr. CUMMINS. Mr. President, I desire to make an observa- 
tion with regard to the matter about to be brought before the 
Senate. Under the circumstances, which I assume are known 
to every Senator in this body, I feel impelled to the conclusion 
that under general parliamentary law as well as under the law 
which is applicable in every judicial proceeding, I am not 
qualified to sit as a judge in the contest about to come before 
the Senate. I ask the Senate, therefore, to excuse me from 
voting upon any question which may arise during the considera- 
tion and upon the determination of the matter. I further de- 
sire, if the Senate extends me the privilege I have asked, that 
the order of the Senate to that effect be entered of record. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa 
state why he conceives himself to be disqualified from yoting? 

Mr. CUMMINS. I would hesitate to do that. 

Mr. WALSH. I do not desire to press the question. 

Mr. CUMMINS. I wouid rather not do it, but I can do so 
if the Senator from Montana insists. 

Mr. WALSH. No. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. Mr. President, under the prac- 
tice that prevails in the Senate we frequently excuse Senators 
from voting when they have requested that they be relieved 
from so doing. In view of the statement of the Senator from 
Iowa, I think he ought to be relieved from voting. 

The. PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Iowa? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. 

Mr. ERNST. Mr. President, on behalf of the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections, I offer the resolution which I send 
to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
lution. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 
absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


The clerk will report the reso- 


Before that is done, I suggest the 
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Ashboret Tiwords La Follette Shipstead 

Vavard ernst Lenroot Shortridge 

lingham Feruald MekKellar Simmons 

ith f Ferris McMaster Smith 

Horah Metcher McNary Suwot 

l to lrazier Maviield Stanfield 

} } t George Metcalf Stephens 

Hroussard Gillett Moexes fwansen 

liruce Class Necly Trammell 

} ler (sou Norris ‘Tyson 

Comeron Gooding Nye Wadsworth 

Capper larreld Overman Walsh 

Cnraw: ilarris I bhipps Warren | 

Copeland Jiurrison l'tne Watson | 

« is Heflin Pittman Weller 

( ming Heowell Ransdell Wheeler 

(netis Jel on Keed, Mo, Williains 

| if Jones, N. Mex, Robinson, Ark, Willis 

leneen Jones, Wash. Robinson, ind, 

bill Kendrick Sackett | 

biise King Sheppard | 
Mr. ROBINSON of Arkansas. J desire to announce that the 


Senetor from Rhode Island | Mr. Gerry] is detained by illness. 


vhe PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, there is a quorum present. The 
clerk will repert the resolution offered by the Senator. from 
I tlucky. [{Mr. Ernst]. 

the Chief Clerk read. the resolution (S. Res. 194), as 
follows: 

Resolved, That Daniel FP. Steck fs hereby declared to be a duly 


elected Senator of the United States from the State of Iewa for the 
term of six years, commencing on the 4th day of March, 1925, and is 
entitled to be seated as such. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, I offer as a substitute the 


resoliition which I send to the desk. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Sevater from Mississippl 
offers a substitute resoletion, which the clerk will read: 
The Chief Clerk read the substitute, as foilows: ! 


Strike ont all after the word “Resvlred ” and insert: 


“That Smith W. Brookhart is hereby decla 
* of the Untted States from the Strte 


irs, commect 


a duly clected 
for the term of 
and is entitled 


ed to be 
of Ik 


Murch, 1! 


wa 


ing on the 4th day of 25, 


ix wa 


as such.’ 


PRESIDENT. 


to a seat 
The VICK 
entitled to the floor, 

Mr. ERNST. Myr. President, I yield the floor to the junior 
‘nator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The comnittee mukes a report in the form of a resolution, and 


The Senater from Kentucky is 


Ne 


. 


for that report a substitute is proposed by the Senator from 
Mississippi. Under that statement who is te proceed? 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The substitute offered by the Sena- 


tor from Mississippi is in order and takes precedence of the + 


resolution reported by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Which course does the Senator from Mis- | 
sivsippl prefer? 

Mr. STEPHENS. I simply rose, after the reselution reported 
by the Senater from Kentucky was read, and asked that there 
mirht be read a substitute which I proposed to offer and bave 
pending. That is exactly the procedure that was taken a few 
weeks ago in the Nye case, and at that time there was no ques 


tion raised as to which side shonld first proceed. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I have no ehoice, I will say to the Senator. 
Mr. STEPHENS. It is realy a matter in which I am not | 


personally interested as to which shall first be heard. It occurs 
to me that the majority of the committee having made a report 
nud having offered a resolution, it is very proper that the first 
speech should be made by one of those supporting the majority 
report. However, I shall not contend for that ceurse. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Mr. President, I have no abjection to the 
procedure proposed, The chairman of the Cemmittee on Privi- 
leres and Elections [Mr. Exnstr] has paid me the honor of yield- 
ing his place on the committee to me for the purpose of setting 
out briefly what it was the committee did and the reasons for 
its action. I had net known until a few minutes ago that 
that was to be the procedure or was in contemplation, I have 
no objection to it. FI want to say to Senators that I shall 
undertake to set out first what it wes the committee did with 
reference to bringing the ballots to Washington, the manner in 
which they were recounted, and then the question that was 
submitted to the committee for its final determination. As 
T proceed, I shall be very glad, indeed, for any Senator who 
inclined to do so to stop me at any point and ask me! 
any questien that is in his mind. 


‘ Bus 
1OC 1 


‘There has been propaganda going the rounds of the Senate. 


Its propriety I shall not undertake to discuss. One party to the 
eontest has gone to every Senator on this floor personally and | 
set out his views. He has gone net only one time, but, I | 
presume, every Senator on the floor has been approached many 
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| incumbent were befere the cominittee, @s appears from the 


| to the attorney for Mr. Steck and to the attorney for Mr. 
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times and had that party to this contest state what his views 
are and what he claims his rights were. There has bee, eqy. 
stant propaganda. I myself was subjected to it. IL do 
personally know what propriety demands. 
I do know that the other party to this contest has never gone 
to a single member of the body, as far as my information ene.s— 
I know it is true so far as I am individually econcerned—he hag 
never suggested one thing that should be done or should not je 
done in determining this contest. In fact, so particular was jo 
that he never, I understand, was introduced to a 
Member of the Senate. Which was the course that propriety 
ought to suggest, 1 am going to leave each Senator to be jis 
own judge. 
The commiitee was organized to recount the votes in Lowa 
uncer a petition by the contestant Steck and a@ response or 
answer by the incumbent Brookhart, in which both sought the 
same thing. Each alleged that there were irregularities in the 
election in Iowa; each alleged that votes cast had been counted 
for the wrong candidate. They agreed, then, ia their petition 
that the thing to be done was to recount the votes and let the 
receunt determine who was elected to a seat in the Senate from 
the State of lowa for the six years commencing on the 4ih day 
of Mareh, 1925. There is not any dispute about that, or there 
was not until very recently. 
The committee then named a subcommittee, of which I have 
the honor of being-a member. That subcommittee organized 
on the 20th day of July, 1925. It had before it the attorney 
representing the contestant and the attorney representing the in- 
cumbent, and suggested certain rules of procedure, to wit, that 
the ballots should be brought to Washington and should be 
recounted. That was agreed upon. The preliminaries appear 
on pages 1, 2, and 3 of the record. 
When the ballots were all here the attorney representing the 
contestant and the atterncy representing the contestee or the 


5 


hot 


as single 


record on page 61. The whole procedure was gone over, the 
eutire action that had been taken was discussed, and whether 
any objections were to be had to what the committee had done, 
It was agreed there was noue. 
As appeurs on pages 61, G2, and 63 there was a meeting of 
the committee on the 2d of December, 1925, when every ballot 
in this contest had been gone over by supervisors—and I shall 
refer to them in a few moments—and when the attorneys were 
here for the final argument in that case, when ali the 
record was made up except merely the submission of the tabu- 
lations which had been made. Then the question of whether 
there was any objection to anything that had been done was 
raised, and in answer to a question, as is found on page 63, 
this occurred: 
Senator GrorGcs. All of the ballots cast in the election have been 
brought to Washington and have been gone over? 
Mr. Parsons. Yes, 
Senator Groner. And there fs no dispute arising about any omission 
of ballots? 
Mr. Parsons. None that I know of. 
Mr. Mircrect, There may be a question of discrepancy between the 
ballots and the poll books. 
Mr. Parsons, There may be In one or two cases. 
Senator CARAWAY. How many votes will likely be involved in that? 
Mr. Mrrcenrrin.. I wontd not think more than 200 or 300, 
Senator Caraway. Do you propose introducing oral evidence 
settle that controversy, or is there some other means? 
Mr. Mircugny. It will be sitmply a matter of record with the ballets, 
and the reeord of the final report. 


That was the statement of Mr. Mitchell, who represented Mr. 
Brookhart. 

Let us go back for a moment. When the committee organ- 
ized to recount the votes it followed what I had understood to 
be the method heretofore pursued. The Secretary of the Senate 
was to have general supervision. Then the incumbent [ Mr. 
Brookhart] was permitted to name anybody whom he wanted 
to represent him, and Mr. Steck was permitted to name any- 
one he wanted to represent him. These composed the can- 
vassing board. The counters—I think 18 or 20 in number— 
were sworn in. When that was done, as appears on pages 1, 2, 
and 3 of the record, the method of procedure was explained 


to 


Brookhart, and any suegestion they wanted to make was heard. 
The method was entirely agreed upon. Each one was per- 
mitted to stay, if he saw fit; and if he did not, he was in- 
structed that he could tell his supervisor what he wanted him 
te do. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that after the record had 
been made up, and after it was apparent that Mr, Brookhart 
had not received a plurality of the votes cast, for the first 
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time then it was suggested that there was some irregularity, 
end Mr. Brookhart was given, at his own request, a three days’ 
hearing before the committee, after all records had in other 
respects been made up. In that hearing he absolutely denied 
that he had anything to do with the naming of the supervisor 
or nominating a supervisor. 
ing to do with it; that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] 
named the supervisors. After he was compelled to admit that 
that was not accurate, he said, “I did nominate one.” The 
nuthority went further than that. 
that somebody could turn down. He was told to exercise the 
right to nominate whemsoever he pleased. He first named a 
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! other relevant facts. 


First he said that he had noth- | 


It was not a nomination | 


man by the name of Cook, who represented him for a while, | 
put, some differences having arisen between them—and I am | 
not concerned about that phase of it—he named his secretary, | 


Of course, nobedy questioned that. Then later he named his 
brother and put him in charge for him, his brother being a 
lawyer from Iowa. And so the recount proceeded. It is 
rather interesting, if anybody wants to examine the record to 
see what did actually occur. 

As I have said, after this had all been gone through with, 
and after the attorneys had come here, they asked the com- 
mittee to permit them to go over the ballots that were still in 
dispute. They had settled all the controversies except as to 
about 9,000 votes. They said if the committee would permit 
them to go over those ballots they ceuld further reduce the 
number in contest and save the committee a great deal of work. 

At their request the committee adjourned on the 4th day of 
December, 1925, and met only to receive reports from them 
from time to time, until the 6th day of January, 1926, when 
they had finally reduced the contested ballots to the lowest num- 
her as to which they could agree. 
then into 16 elasses and agreed among themselves that class 
1 embraeed ballots which could be counted for neither contest- 
ant nor ineumbent; in other words, that the voter did not in- 
tend to vote and did not vote either for Mr. Steck or Mr. Brook- 
hart, therefore class 1 went out. They then agreed with refer- 
ence to elass 3. To cover all they entered into 218 stipulations 
having to do with the various ballots and with the reasons for 
challenging them. The 16 classes were finally reduced, as I have 
said, to 14 classes, upon which the Senate committee was asked 
to pass. 

After they had done that and when the argument by counsel 
for the contestant had been made, for the first time there was 
injected into the record the contention ‘that there was some- 
thing wrong with the ballots from 67 precincts; that there 
was something wrong with the way in which the ‘ballots came 
here. The question was never raised as to those 67 town- 
ships until after the result was apparent. That there was 
a shortage of ballots or that there were certain lost ballots 
was never suggested until both attorneys had made their argu- 
ments and gone home. Then Senator Brookhart asked per- 
mission to go before the committee and raised that question. 
That raised the question that is before the Senate now, as 
would seem from the report of the minority, as to whether 
the ballots in 67 townships had been brought here under such 
circumstances as would insure their genuineness. Mark ‘you, 
that was the first time—and it was after the result was 
apparent—that the question was ever raised. It was not raised, 
it seems to me, in accordance with the facts. Kverybody will 
be his own judge as to that, but at least Senators ought to 
be asked to pass upon the record as it actually is. 

My friend from Mississippi [Mr. Steepnens] says that it is 
impossible to stipulate one in or out of the Senate. 
he means by that I do not know, because almost immediately 
after that he qualifies it by another statement that there could 
be a stipulation as to how a ballot should be counted. If you 
can do that; but if you can not stipulate one in and ‘the other 
out, I do not know just what was meant, and I have never been 
able to find out. : 

jut it is a fact that every member of the committee knows 
and the contestant and the contestee knew that instead of the 
ballots from 67 precincts in Iowa being irregular, the ballots 
from only 2 of them that came here were unsealed or there 
was any irregularity before they left Iowa. 

On page ‘57 of the record appears the stipulation according 
to which the ballots were to be brought to Washington to be 
counted. It was agreed that the contestant and the incumbent 
should eath ‘have a representative who should go with the 
Sergeant at Arms or the Secretary of the Senate—I do not 
recall which, and it makes no difference—to each county 
auditor in Iowa and help him in ferwarding the ballots; that 
is, that they would ‘sign the envelopes in which the ballots 
were contained, stating the condition of the ballots and all 


| and 


| 


They arranged the ballots | 


Just what | 
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Senators will find that stipulation on 


page vi. 
After that stipulation was entered into they went to Iowa 
and took up the machine votes, which I will explain in a few 
moments, Doubtless the incumbent has expiained it to Sena- 
tors many times, because I presume he has teld them all about 
the case. In certain precincts in Iowa the voters cast their 
ballots by machine, and they are known in this record as ma- 
chine ballots. 
lation is not so 
paper ballots. 

When this stipulation, as it appears upon page 57, had been 
entered into, and the Neeretary of the Senate, Colonel Thayer, 
with the representatives of Mr. Broukhart and Mr. Steck, had 
gone to the precincts in which the machines had been used 
tuken up the machine ballots, a new agreement was 
entered into by the attorney representing Mr. Steck and the 
attorney representing Mr. Brookhart, by means of which it 
was agreed that the representatives of these two parties need 
not go to the various counties and be present when the audi- 
tors sheuld transmit by mail these votes to the Senate Com- 
mittee on Privileges and Elections in Washington, or, rather, 
to Colonel Thayer, who was acting for the committee. ‘They 
entered into that agreement, and under that agreement every 
ballot in Iowa that was known as a paper ballot was brought 
to Washington and delivered to Colonel Thayer. Senator 
Brookhart’s and Mr. Steck'’s representatives knew how they 
were coming. They agreed in advance of this change as to 
the methed of bringing them here. They came in aceordance 
with their agreement. They were present by their representa- 
tives when every bag of them was opened. They saw every 
envelope before a ballot was taken out of it. They knew 
everything that anybody knows about it now; and in aceord- 
ance with their new agreement they received the ballets, they 
recounted the ballots, they certified the result, and nobody 
ever raised any question about it until the committee had 
gone through it and the result apparent, and then we were 
asked to reject the recount in 67 precincts. 

Mr. BAYARD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BAYARD. May I.ask the Senator to tell the Senate the 
date of changing the original stipulation and of making the 
second stipulation, whereby they did not consider it necessary 
to go to the auditors directly, but arranged for getting into 
communication with the county auditors threugh the Sergeant 
at Arms? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; 1 happen to have the date when the 
change was made. I can get the exact date, because the letter 
ot the Secretary of the Senate was sent out to the county 
auditors after that, but I.do not seem to have it lying on my 
desk. I wish the gentleman who has the whole record would be 
brought in here and given a seat so that I can get it from him. 

Mr. BAYARD. The reason why I suggested that was because 
that date, as I understand, was back in April, 1925. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It was before a single paper ballot left 
Iowa. Before one of them had been seen by anybody connected 
with this contest they entered into this new agreement, and 
the Secretary of the Senate, Colonel Thayer, sent out his letters 
of instruction to the auditors stating that they had changed the 
plan. It was in April, 1925. 

I have the letter here setting out the facts as to the new 
agreement. It is rather long. It was sent to the printer and 
was to be published, but for some reason it was not. Here is 
the letter which states what the facts were: 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, let me ask who wrote that 
letter? 

Mr. CARAWAY. This letter is a letter written by Mr. Par- 
sons; but let me explain in regard to its accuracy. The Secre- 
tary of the Senate, Colonel Thayer, swears that he was present 
and knows that that is the agreement that they entered into. 

Mr.:-HARRIS. Who ts Parsons? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Parsons is the attorney who entered into 
the agreement for Mr. Steck. Colonel Thayer, the Secretary of 
the Senate, was present and swears that this is the agreement 
that was entered into. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
question ? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. WHEELER. Where does he swear to that in the record? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. It is in the report, if you please, sir. 

Mr. WHEELER. I mean, is there anything of that kind in 
the record? 


In other townships, where I presume the pupu- 


great, they are cast by hand and are known as 





Mr. President, will the Senator yleld for 


Yes. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. 


record Was made up this question never had arisen. 
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Tt fs not in the record, because when the | about the way in which the ballot had been received fro 


J 

. . . . the 
election officers or any other irregularities that might appear 
Under that there came here, as 1 said, the ballots from 
|} about 1,800 precincts. On two of them only was there a 
‘ 


Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator yield for one or two | 
more questions 7 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WHEELER. With reference to these ballots coming 
down here, do I understand the Senator to say that there Is | 


kome stipulation providing that they should be sent down here 
from the auditors? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes: but is there at any place in this ree- 
ord a stipulation that those ballots should be counted and be 
used as evidence in this case, regardless of whether or not they 
were proved to have been kept in the proper manner from the 
time that they were taken from the auditors? 

Mr. CARAWAY. What does the Senator think they were 
brought down here for? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think they were brought down here to be 
counted: but that is not the question IT am asking the Senator. 


It appears on page 57. 


| ballots from those two precincts came here with a 


I am asking him if there was any stipulation entered into that | 


these ballots should be taken as the evidence, in preference to 
taking the official returns? 

Mr. CARAWAY. In other words, after we had gone through 
ull this, if we found that the contestant had filed his complaint 


and the incumbent had filed his response in which both 


wanted a recount, and they got together and agreed to bring | 


the ballots down here and recount them, then the Senator 
wants to know if we are to be bound by what we found? 


| There were 


Mr. WHEELER. I want to know whether there is any 
stipulation, 
Mr. CARAWAY. No: there is not any stipulation. The | 


Senator is asking whether a man will live up to an agreement. 
Mr. WHEELER. No. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, ves; he is. 
Mr. WHEELER. I am not asking anything of the kind. 
do not think there is any agreement on that point. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, I know the effect of it. and I know 
that the Senator's position upon it is that it does not make 
any difference what Senator Brookhart agreed to, that he is 
not bound by it; and anybody who feels as the Senator does 
xbonut it is going to vete as he has been intending to vote all 
the time. I am perfectly willing to yield for questions, but 


there is not any use in asking me if I think the contestant and 


the contestee will live up te their agreement. I thought they 
would. If the Senator feels differently, he will act differently. 
Mr. WHEELER. No: I simply want to see the agreement. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Well, the Senator knows there is not any 
agreement of that kind. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then why does the Senator say there is 
an agreement’? 

Mr. CARAWAY. TI did not say it. I said they had agreed to 
bring the ballots down and recount them, but what the Senator 
wants to know is if they told us they would abide by their 
ement, 

Mr. WHEELER. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 


agit 
I did not say anything of the kind, 
What does it mean, then? 


Mr. WHEELER. It does not mean anything of the kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then it does not mean anything. There 
are some in the Senate who have no freedom of choice in 
this matter, who never had, and never will have. Here is 


the agreement. I do not want to be discourteous to the Senator 
from Mentana, but that was the same position taken by two 
other gentlemen with reference to this agreement. The stipula- 


tion was that the ballots should be brought here for what 
purpose? Of course to be recounted, because the attorney for 
the contestant and the attorney for the contestee had been 


hefore the subcommittee and had agreed upon the rules, and 
each one had named his supervisor for the express purpose of re- 
counting these ballots. What the Senator apparently is going 
to turn on is that there was not any agreement that the ballots 
had been properly kept, and therefore could be received. There 
was not as to that, and that question, of course, is disclosed by 
the record itself, because the stipulation was that the auditors 
should place upon the containers of the ballots the condition in 
which they were received—-I am not following it exactly, but the 
statement on page 57 will show it—and the conditions under 
which they had been preserved. That was in the stipulation. 
They afterwards waived the requirement that these parties 
should be present and sign these containers of the ballots and 
agreed that they should be put in registered mail bags and 
should be sent to Washington under registered mail with a 
statement as to the condition of the ballots. ‘That is what I am 
coming to—what they know. 

Out of the 1,800 so-called paper-ballot precincts the auditors 
were to place upon the pavkages notations of any irregularity 


I | 
| Secretary; Mr. Turner, who was selected as the tabulator 


| and only two; the first precinct in Winterset and a preci) + in 
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notation that these ballots had come from the officers }jo\d jp 
the election to the county auditor in unsealed packag: hn, 
the second ward of Estherville, if I remember correctly. ‘py. 


- a , ation 
that they had come from the precinct election officers jy yy. 


sealed packages. 

Somebody said: “ Well, of course, that has not anything to 
do with the rest.” I submit that if one was sent to ascertain 
how many people were in a room and there were 50, come 
negroes, the others white, and I asked him to go again and 
then come back and tell me how many of them were ne; 
and he came back and said that two only are negroes, a» 
would understand that the other 48 were white. So whey 
they were asked to show how these ballots came to the county 
auditors, and they said that two of them came to them jin 
unsealed packages, everybody knows that it meant that the 
other 1,798, or whatever the exact number was, came to i}, m 
regularly and were transmitted regularly. 

Sixty-seven of them came here with broken seals or partly 
broken seals. It was known all the time, although one member 
of this contest came to me and said he never knew anything 
about it until I said something about it, although I had in my 
hand then his brief in which he had discussed them. : 

These ballots came here in 67 packages, they said, unsealed. 

72, in fact. It is Interesting to talk about them. 
They came to Washington in registered-mail sacks, in which 
they were inclosed by the county auditors of the various 
counties in Iowa. Each one was locked with a lock that has 
a device on it so that if it is ever opened it will record that 
fact. So everybody—the Secretary of the Senate, who is your 


TOeS, 


\ body 


> and 
everybody else—knows how they came. They could not have 
been opened in the mail sacks. Even the contestee admits 
that. So that if there is anything wrong with them, it hap- 
pened in Iowa; and yet, under the stipulation that was lived 
up to, they were brought here according to the agreement 
of the contestee and incumbent, and nothing happened to them 
in Iowa except that the ballots of two precincts had been 
brought to the auditer in unsealed packages. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield; yes. 

Mr. WHBRELER. Did the committee take any evidence to 
show whether or not these ballots, when they were offered in 
evidence to be counted, were preserved as they should have 
been preserved according to the law of the State of Iowa? 
And if they took any evidence, will the Senator kindly polnt 
to the record of that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me tell you what the committee did. 
I realize, of course—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President-—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a minute; let me answer. The com- 
mittee took no evidence on that, because here is what happened: 

The ballots were brought here. The manner of their bring- 
ing here was known to both parties. The supervisor repre- 
senting Mr. Steck and the supervisor representing the con- 
testee or incumbent, Mr. Brookhart, received them. ‘They 
opened them. They counted them. They agreed among them- 
selves to whom they belonged, and they laid aside 900,000 of 
the ballots and never made a complaint about them. ‘There 
were 9,000 of the ballots, in round numbers, about which they 
did not agree, not because of the manner in which they came 
here, but because of some doubt about whether the man in- 
tended to vote for Steck or intended to vote for Brookhart, or 
whether he did intend to vote for either. They laid them 
aside and said: 

These are the votes on which we ask the Senate committee 
to pass, to determine who is entitled to receive them, whether 
Steck or Brookhart. 

Therefore all other ballots, including these from the 67 
precincts, were mixed up with 900,000 other ballots before any- 
body said anything at all about the fact that some of them 
came here in sacks on which the seals were broken. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. After that explanation, will the Senator 
tell me whether or not any evidence was taken to show whether 
or not the ballots were preserved in Iowa in accordance with 
the law, prior to the time they were subpoenaed here by the 
committee? 
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Mr. CARAWAY. No; there was not. The Senator knows 
hat. 

t Mr. WHEELER. I know it, yes; but I wanted to ask the 
Senator so that the rest of the Members of the Senate will 
know it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Everybody knows it. I have said it over 
and over again, that the sacks came here under an agreement 
that was lived up to literally by everybody connected with it, 
until after the result was apparent, and was never repudiated 
by anybody until after they knew the recount defeated Brook- 
hart. Then that question was raised, and then affidavits were 
taken which showed that only two of the sacks left Iowa with 
unsealed packages. ‘Therefore it affirmatively appears that the 
others did not, because you do not prove negatives except when 
you try to seat somebody who did not get a majority of the 
votes. There was a positive showing that two, and two only, 
eame here unsealed or had been unsealed when they were 
delivered to the post office in registered mail bags which could 
net he opened ip transit. 

rhe ballots were inclosed, if I may be permitted to say so, for 
just whatever interest it may have, in sacks of cloth some- 
thing like cheesecloth. They were wrapped with a string or 
wire—I do not remember which, and it does not make any 
difference—and then sealing wax was put on that. That is the 
seal they talk about being broken. 

When they came there and the sacks were opened the sealing 
wax on some of these strings tied around the bags were broken. 
Nobody raised any question about it. The representatives for 
both sides knew it. They were present when every one of the 
sacks were opened. (Rec. 329-330.) They accepted them that 
way. (Ree. 340.) They said they would count them and ascer- 
tain the results after they had arrived in that way, and when 
the results were ascertainable to be unfavorable to Mr. Brook- 
hart, for the first time it was said, “These sacks were un- 
sealed.” They never suggested that they had any witness to 
show that they had been tampered with in Iowa. In fact, there 
was no contention that they had been, and Mr. Mitchell, who 
represented the contestee, when all those things were known 
and when he was asked if there was any question about any 
ballot, in answer to the query, “ How many votes will likely be 
involved in that?” replied, “I would not think more than 200 
or 300.” (Ree. 68.) 

After that he went ahead to the conclusion of the contest 
and took his departure for Iowa and never said another word, 
never offered another suggestion, about those two or three hun- 
dred votes. He said, “There may be a question as to two or 
three hundred votes.” He did not say, “ There is a question 
about them.” He submitted his case to your committee, and 
went home, without ever again referring to those two or three 
hundred votes, and no Tiving man ever referred to them, as I 
have said, until it became necessary to go back and question 
something fhat was done in order to try to find some excuse for 
doing what some intended to do before, to vote for the contestee 
regardless of what the result was. That was the first time that 
question was ever raised. 

As I said, not 72 sacks left Iowa unsealed, and not 67. The 
affidavits of the Secretary of the Senate and others show how 
many of these sacks bore the certificates from the county 
auditors in lewa that they had received them and had trans- 
mitted them in unsealed packages. The affidavits showed that 
only two were unsealed, involving only two precincts. 

What went on in those two precincts? There was an irregu- 
larity. They did not know what happened to them. In the 
first precinct the ballets numbered 198 less than the names 
appearing upon the poll books. They recounted seven hundred 
and some of them. If the same ratio obtained had been kept 
up that prevaifed as to those which had been recounted, and all 
of the ballots had been there, Mr. Steck would have gained 302 
votes on the recount. But there being 198 ballots short, and 
the contestee more concerned than anybody else, they accepted 
the official count, which, aecording to the gain in percentage, 
lost Steck and not Brookhart 28 votes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was the same rule applied in every other 
instance? 

Mr. CARAWAY. What same rule? 

Mr. COPELAND. Where there was a difference as to the 
oe of votes, was the poll list compared with the official 

llot? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The same rule was applied in every in- 
stance; that is, the board of supervisors, who had charge of it, 
one of them representing Mr. Steck and one representing Mr. 
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Brookhart, and Colonel Thayer, Secretary of the Senate, agreed, 
and the committee accepted whatever they agreed upon, and the 
statement in the minority report that one rule was adopted 
in one case and another in another, of course, like a good 
many other statements, ts entirely lacking a foundation in fact. 
Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield agala 
for a question? 
Mr. CARAWAY. 
Mr. WHEELER. 


I yield. 
In one Winterset County—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is not a county; it is a city. 

Mr. WHEELER. In Winterset precinet you took the official 
count, and you found that the ballots—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Were 198 short. 

Mr. WHEELER. Were 198 short? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WHEBLER. There were four other 
there not, where the ballots were short, and 

Mr, CARAWAY. There were 1,056 precincts. 

Mr. WHEELER. Never mind about the 1,056. I am asking 
you only about these four. Is it not a fact that there were 
four precincts, specifically four precincts, where they did not 
agree with the official count, and the committee did not 
take 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. WITEELER. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. 

Mr. WHEELER. The counters, then? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The representative of Mr. Brookhart him- 
self agreed to it, just as they agreed to every other precinct. 
Therefore let us keep that straight, that it was never brought 
to the committee for consideration, any more than the other 
precincts were. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is it not a fact that the record shows that 
there were four precincts set aside, and that the record 
shows—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not show that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The record shows that four precincts had 
a shortage of votes, and that that was noted at the time, but 
the auditors dispesed of them, as they did others. 

Mr. WHEELER. The counters went ahead, but they did 
make a notation to set those aside? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course they did, just as they made lots 
of notations on the work sheets, merely to show what they did, 
and what they found. They never brought it to the committee. 
It was not one of the things the committee was asked to pass on. 
The Senator from Montara knows it. In the machine ballot 
there was a very great variance between the number of votes 
cast and the number of names appearing on the poll books, and 
in some places the poll books were gone altogether; and the 
Senator knew it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I did not know anything of the kind. Why 
does the Senator stand there and say I knew something, when 
I did not know anything about it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then, if the Senator did not know it, he 
did not read the record. 

Mr. WHEELER. Why does the Senator stand up there and 
say I knew something 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe you know it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator dees not know anything of 
the kind. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I say I believe it, because the Senator is 
asking questions about it, and he could not inform himself 
about one without informing himself about the other. 

Mr. WHEELER. I say I did not know anything about it, 
and I object to the Senator saying I knew it was in the 
record. 

Mr, CARAWAY. I do not care what the Senator says about 

I will say whatever I please. 

Mr. WHEELER. It does not make any difference to any- 
body what the Senator says. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not going to let somebody come here 
with lialf a record and then ciaim entire ignorance of the rest 
of it. The vote in the machines was short. The record here 
shows that some poll books were gone altogether, and the 
Senator could not have read it without knowing it. Yet Mr. 
Brookhart gained 774 in the recount of the machine, but they 
do not say a word about that. It is a question of policy. I am 
not going to let them distort the record. They can make what- 
ever exeuse for it they desire. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Mr. President, without getting into 
this personal dispute, I would like to get this matter clear. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There was one precinct, known as 
the Winterset precinct-—— 


precincts, were 





The committee did not take either ene. 
They did not? 
They did not. 





it. 
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Mr. JONES of New Mexico. Mr. President, there are some 
of us who would like to know what is going on, and we can not 
hear this private conversation. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will speak louder. In the pre- 
cinet where there were 198 ballots missing, no matter why— 
and I am not asking why—the official count was taken instead 
of the other? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Exactly. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. That is correct? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Were there three other precincts 
in the same county in which there was found a discrepancy 


between the poll books and the ballots? 
Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know whether they were all in 
the same county, but I think they were, I think there were 


1,056 precincts among the 1,800 precincts from which the paper 
ballots brought here came, in which there was some discrepancy 
between the number of names on the poll books and the number 


of votes that came here in the mail bags. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not read this reeord—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. am sure of that. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I had understood—and I do not 
want to get away from just this one point; I do not mean to 
interrupt the Senator—that there were three other precincts in 
the same county in which Winterset is located in which there 
was a considerable discrepancy between the ballots found and 


the number of votes shown on the poll books, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not any considerable discrepancy; no. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President-—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. If the Senator will excuse me, in this one 
precinct there were, according to the official count, about 900 
voices polled. When the ballots from this particular precinct 
were received here there were found to be 198 ballots less, or 
nearly one-fourth. This is one of the two precincts where the 
sacks left Iowa unsealed. 
unsealed when it left Iowa, according to the return. In none 
of the other precincts was there any discrepancy that 
proached that one, and never more than 15 or 20 yotes dif- 
ference. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I am just trying to get one fact, 
and then I will take my seat. There were three other precincts 
in that same county, were there not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sure there 
were 27. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In which there was discrepancy? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And in those three other precincts, 
regardless of what the reason was, the ballots were counted 
Mr. CARAWAY. Just as they were in the other precincts. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And the official count disregarded, 
the committee following the ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘The counters, 
supervisors themselves. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
every other—— 

Mr. GEORGH. If the Senator will pardon me, Mr. Brook- 
hart’s representative agreed to accept the official vote in that 
precinct, and we simply accepted his agreement. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. I am not asking about 
what people agreed to—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is it the Senator wants? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I have a view of this question quite 
aside from the matter of the agreement. 
it. I have not yet expressed what it is. 
at is merely the fact. There is one precinct in which there 
was a shortage of votes—a very large shortage—and in that 
case you took the recount. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I object to you using the word “ you 
because the representatives themselves took it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Very well. In the result which 
you obtained you took the recount? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. There were a large number of other 
precincts in which the poll books and the official count did not 
aceord with the ballots? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. That is true. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. And in those cases you took 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. In those cases the result you ob- 
tained and reported is based upon the ballots counted and 
not upon the poll book or the official return? 


Senator 


were. I think there 





not the committee; the 
You accepted the recount? 


Of course, just as we accepted it as to 


” 
’ 





from Arkansas | 


The sack from this precinct was | 


ap- | 


I may be wrong in | 
What I want to get 
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| Mr. CARAWAY. Of course, the Senator knows that. 
is the use to ask that question? 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I do not know it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. How does the Senator think there wag 
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What 





| recount? He has been told there were 1,056 precincts in 
which there was a difference, and they were recounted 

Mr, REED of Missouri. I think the Senator is in a very 
unpleasant frame of mind to address me in this way, jh.) I 


“know ” this and I “know” that. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Then I will say the Senator does not k) Ow 
Mr. REED ‘of Missouri. I am only asking for informatio, 

IT assumed that the Senator had been through the matter and 

that he would very gladly give me any information I mich: 

seek, and I wanted that matter cleared up. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have said over and over again that there 
wis only one precinct out of 1,056 precincts in which the offi-ia) 
count was turned to. That has been said from beginniny to 
end. If I could make it any plainer, I would be glad to do it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Will the Senator allow me to ask 
further question? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri, Then I probably will not interrupt 
him again. In how many precincts was it found that the vores 
discovered exceeded or were less than were shown on the poll 
books? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have just said 1,056, 

Mr. REED of Missouri. What was the aggregate of those 
votes? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
the Senator mean’? 
Mr. REED of Missouri. The aggregate of the difference be- 
tween the poll books returned and the votes found? 

Mr. CARAWAY. There was a discrepancy of about 3,500 
| votes in all the State of Iowa. 3 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Did the committee take any evi- 
dence to show how those particular votes which were lost had 
| been cast? 

Mr. CARAWAY. We do not concede there was ever a vote 
lost, If the Senator will let me explain it, I think he muy 
| understand; but if I say just “yes” or “no,” then the Senator 

will say he does not understand. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. I will try to understand and try 
to be entirely polite about it, too. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I should be surprised. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. The Senator may be surprised at 

| anybody being polite, 

| Mr. CARAWAY. Associating with the Senator from Missouri, 

| that is true. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just a moment until I get through with 

the Senator from Missouri. I want to answer the question of 
the Senator from Missouri, What was it the Senator wanted 
| to ask about my manners? 

| Mr. REED of Missouri. I have not asked about your man- 

|ners. They are obvious. I want to ask this question, and 

| I am trying to do it pleasantly and in the best of humor. 

j 

| 

| 


a 





The aggregate of those votes? What does 


Mr. CARAWAY. Then ask it. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. As I understand it, there was a 
difference of 3,500 between the votes shown poll 
books and the votes found in the ballot boxes. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. No. 

Mr, REED of Missouri. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. Is there any evidence of how those 
people voted whose purpose was shown upon the poll books 
and were not found in the ballot box, or is there any evidence 
to show whether or not, as a matter of fact, the ballots were 
| cast which were missing, according to the poll books. Is there 
any evidence of it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have tried to answer that three or four 
times. The Senator interupted me and said he wanted to 
ask me something else. The Senator started out by saying 
there were 3,300 votes lost. 

Mr. REED of Missouri. No; I asked if that were true. I 
do not know anything about it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know the Senator does not know any- 
thing about it, or I assumed that from what the Senator said. 
I started in with the explanation, but the Senator wanted to 
ask me a question, and I will try to answer it and then I 
will explain. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield. 


on the 


Three thousand three hundred? 
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Mr. LENROOT. Has the committee any record of the pre 
cincts Where the machines were used where there was a dis- 
yauey between the votes? 

\ir. CARAWAY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. LENROOT. Has the committee any information as to 
whether, if the same rule were applied to the machine ballots 
that is said to have been applied here, the result would be 
jifferent? 

» Mr. CARAWAY. Exactly the same rule was applied to 

” h 
;' re LENROOT. Would it have been the same if the con- 
festee’s Claim was allowed upon the paper ballot and also 
allowed upon the machine ballot? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not recall about that just at the 
moment, but I will try to find out about it and let the Senator 
oe HOWELL. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield now to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. HOWELL. I take the liberty of correcting the Senator. 
There were 1,068 precincts in which there was a shortage in 
every precinct, a total shortage of 3,570. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Well, the Senator 

Mr. HOWELL. Just a moment. As {f understood, the Sena- 
tor suggested that the machine-precinct results did not tally 
with the poll books. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course. In some places there were no 
poll books at all. That is a matter of record, and everybody 
who read the record knows it. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is it not a fact that when the machines 
were reread the totals of the machines were not read, and if 
the totals of the machines were not read it was impossible to 
make a check with the poll book? I have it from the super- 
visor Who read the machines that the total vote on the ma- 
chines were not read, hence there is no evidence that in the 
machine precincts the votes did not correspond with the poll 
ln ‘ ks. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WALSH. Aside from the question of waiver or any 
agreement of the parties, did the committee reach any conclu- 
sion as to which should be followed in case there was a dis- 
crepancy between the number of names on the poll books and 
the number of ballots in the box? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The committee was not asked to pass upon 
that question. As I have tried to explain, but I seem to have 
been unhappy in the explanation, the committee set up the ma- 
chinery for recounting the votes. It selected the Secretary of 
the Senate and then permitted the contestant, Mr. Steck, to 
select somebody who should be known as his supervisor. It 
allowed Mr. Brookhart, the contestee, to select somebody who 
should be his supervisor. The instructions were, and they 
appear upon page 3 of the hearings, that they should count the 
votes and should challenge the ones they wanted to, and any 
question about which they could not agree they were to bring 


cre 








to the committee. They counted nearly a million yotes. They | 


came to us when they had recounted every ballot and said: 


There are 9,000, in round numbers, of votes about which we do not 
agree as to whether they should be accredited to Mr. Brookhart or to 
Mr. Steck, 


That is the question which the committee was asked to pass 
upon—what should be done with those ballots. 

Then Mr. Steck’s counsel, Mr. Parsons, and Mr. Brookhart’s 
counsel, Mr, Mitchell, said that if the committee would give 
them time they would take those 9,000 ballots and go over 
them and see if they could not further eliminate those ballots 
about which there was some disagreement. We gave them the 
time and they took a month. They came back with that num- 
ber reduced in fact to about 4,000 votes, and the only question 
they asked the committee to pass upon was to look at those 
ballots and see whether they belonged to Steck or whether they 
belonged to Brookhart, and that settled the contest. 

Mr. WALSH. As I gather from the discussion, there is some 
difference of opinion as to what was actually agreed to, and 
more difference of opinion as to what was the effect of that 
agreement. I wanted to submit that to the Senator and I 
wanted to inquire whether the committee considered the ques- 
tion as to what was their duty in the premises aside from those 
agreements. Let us say a case is presented where the number 
of names on the poll list is 10,000 and the number of ballots in 
the box is 5,000. Did the committee consider whether under 
those circumstances they should determine the contest on the 
basis of the 5,000 or whether they should take 10,000? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. If he 
were a judge on the bench and a lawsuit was being tried before 
him and entirely reputable counsel, hostile in interest, should 


bring to him the statement that they had gone through every 
fact that they said was in dispute and agreed, and ask him to 
pass upon just one question, as a judge would he do that or 
would he refuse to be bound by the agreement of counsel? 

Mr. WALSH. My question eliminated that. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the only question there was. I 
wanted to say this, but I never was able to get to it. I have 
here on page 13 of the hearings the sworn response of Senator 
Brookhart in which he swears that at the election he received 
447,706 votes and that Steck received 446,951 votes. That is 
the number of votes that the certificate from Iowa which elec- 
tion officers counted and agreed ought to be counted for one 
party or the other. These were all they found and considered 
were votes that had been legally cast and had been counted. 
The committee sent down there and brought all the ballots and 
found that there were over 900,000 yotes—very many more 
than appear here—that had been cast and ought to have been 
counted and had not been in some instances counted properly. 
Yet it is now said there is a shortage of ballots when there 
are more ballots here and it more nearly agrees on this recount 
with the poll list by more than 7,000 votes than the official 
count, but now is claimed you must take the official count, 
because you do not know how these peopie voted. If we take 
the official count, instead of 3,300 votes not accounted for, we 
would have more than 6,000 not accounted for. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Certainly. 

Mr. DILL. How many precincts were there in which there 
were more votes found by the committee in its recount than 
there were on the poll books? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know. There was a variance. as 
I recall, of 1,056. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Howetr] 
said there were 1,068. Some of them had too many and some 
had too few. I wanted to call attention to the fact, well known to 
the parties to this contest, that accompunying the regular bal- 
lots was an envelope on which were notations that “this enve- 
lope contains spoiled ballots,” or “ contains irregular ballots,” or 
“contains no ballots,” or “ contains disputed ballots.” In most 
instances, if that question had been raised when the ballots were 
here and the poll books were here we could have taken those 
envelopes and opened them and found the remainder of the 
ballots. Some of them came in an envelope like this |[in- 
dicating] reading: “ Defective ballots, eighth precinct, fourth 
ward, Des Moines, Iowa, dated election November 4, 1924,” 
signed by the judges of election. It contained defective ballots. 
That is where men had gone in to vote and had done something 
that was not considered as being a legal vote and the election 
officials did not count it for anybody, but put it in the envelope 
and called it defective. One of them I happened to examine; 
it was in the committee; and the Senator who has presented 
the views of the minority report had it before him. There was 
a difference of five votes in that precinct. When that envelope 
was opened those five votes were found, showing exactly what 
had occurred. I wunt to say that if that was to have been an 
issue and had been among the questions which were brought to 
the committee to be determined, it might have been that It 
could have been explained; but the representatives of Mr. 
Steck and the representatives of Mr. Brookhart concurred that 
that did not have anything to do with the contest. 

I have here [exhibiting] a poll book. Somebody is recorded 
as voting No. 161. For some reason the name of some one 


else was written over No. 161, so that evidently somebody ap-' 


peared twice under No. 161. In the same poll: book it appears 
that some one voted under No. 165, but the election officer then 
decided for some reason that that party ought not to be counted 
there and put the name “Jesse Handley” under that same 
number. So there were apparently, according to the poll book, 
2 votes in that precinct that were cast by somebody which had 
no right to be cast, so there would have been necessarily 2 
votes more than the names on the poll book. 

Every Senator {s doubtless aware that on the 3d day of 
October, 1924, the chairman of the Republican central com- 
mittee of Iowa gave out an interview in which he stated: 


The Republican Party has no candidate on the \tepublican ticket 
for United States Senator. 


This was the action of the full Republican committee. 

It was published in all the papers; they carried on a 
propaganda to show how the electorate could vote the Repub- 
lican ticket but not vote for Senator Brookhart. Here is what 
I was coming to. Nearly one-tenth of the voters of that State 
did not yote for anybody for Senator. According to agreement, 
86,300 and some odd voters did not vote for anybody for Sen- 
ator. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Dees the Senator from Ar- 


kensas yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. There were some 80,000 votes cast for 
Senator La Follette, were there not? And most of those 
voters did not cast any votes for Senator at all? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know how many votes Senator 


La Follette got in Iowa, 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not sure of the number, but it was 
something over 80,000, i? I am not mistaken; and I say that 
most of those who cast those ballots did not vote for any 
candidate for the Senate. Is not that correct? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I would not like to say that, because some 
of those people actually voted for Coolidge and Dawes and 
for La Follette and Wnererer. That is one brand of “literacy” 
in Iowa. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not here passing upon the literacy 
of the people of Iowa. I think the people of Iowa are prob- 
ebly just as literate as are the people of any other State in the 
Union. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; because there were a million, votes 
cast and most of them were cast for one party or the other. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not raising that question. I am 
simply trying to ask—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. There {fs no record of that, I will say to 
the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am trying to ask the Senator from Ar- 
kansas a civil question, and I am trying to get a civil answer, 
if he can give it to me. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Well, what is it the Senator wants to 
know? 
Mr. WHEELER. I wanted to ask the Senator if he knew 


whether the men who voted for Senator La Follette voted for 
anybody for the Senate? I understand they did not, but I do 
not know. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I told the Senator that I never saw these 
eighty thousand and odd votes. The Senator from Montana 
states for whom those electors voted. I never saw the vetes, 
and no member of the committee ever saw them; so I do not 
know. 

Here ts what I started to say, however: The committee set 
up the machinery to go over these votes, and there was not 
any objection to the committee accepting the decision of the 
board of auditors, consisting of the Secretary of the Senate, the 
supervisor for Mr. Steck, and the supervisor for Mr. Brook- 
hart, who disposed of over 975,000 votes. 
those votes. They did not ask us to look at them. They do 
not know whether they were right about the 975,000 votes, 


although among them were eighty-six thousand and some odd 


Nobody questions 
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votes which they agreed were not cast for anybody for Sena-- 


tor. The Senator wants to know if they did not vote for him. 

I do not know. 
Mr. WHEELER. 

a fair observation. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 


I did not ask the Senator that question. 


desires, : 

Mr. WHEELER. I am merely trying to have the Senator 
be fair about it. I am trying to ask him a civil question; 
that is all. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Did not the Senator say that those electors 


_yoted for La Follette and WHrrLer? 


Mr. WHEELER. No; I did not say that. I asked if they 


did not vote for Senator La Follette and failed to vote for any 


candidate for Senater? 

Mr. CARAWAY. They could not vote for Senator La Fol- 
lette under the Towa law without voting for Senator WHEELER. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not interested in knowing whether 
or not they voted for Senator Wueerer. I asked the Senator 
if it was not a fact that those people, or a majority of them, 
did not vote for anybody for United States Senator? Is there 
reason why the Senator can not answer? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Yes. I told the Senator from Montana a 
minute ago that I never saw those votes, and therefore I do 
not know for whom they were cast. 
that a man who Is vitally interested in the result, such as the 
supervisor for Mr, Steck or the supervisor for Mr. Brookhart, 
who was his brother, would not give away a vote; and when 
these three people, Colonel Thayer, the supervisor for Mr. 
Steck, and the supervisor for Mr. Brookhart, agreed that a 
certain man did not vote for either Brookhart or Steck we did 
not question thelr decision, All three of them had to agree 
before a vote could be set aside. There was not a ballot of the 
nearly a million yotes as to the disposition of which three 
people did not agree—first, Colonel Thayer, who is Secretary 
of the Senate; secondly, the supervisor for Mr, Brookhart, 
whom he had the right to name and did name; and, thirdly, 


If the Senator will permit me, that is not 


Then make it just any way the Senator 


I indulge the presumption 
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the man who represented Mr. Steck, whom he named. Th». 
three men had to agree that a vote was to be counted in . 
certain way before it could be disposed of. After they had 
done that, then the committee accepted that result. ’ ; 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senator yielg f 
another question? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. Assuming that the representative of Song. 
tor Brookhart and the representative of Mr. Steck counted 
the ballots wrong, then the committee, as I understand ar. 
cepted whatever these representatives brought in and did hot 
question it at all? F 

Mr. CARRAWAY. That ts true. 

Mr. WHEELER. Now, supposing they counted them wrongs 
does not the Senator think if they had counted them wrong 
and the fact was pointed out to the committee prior to tha 
time when the committee made its report, that the committee 
in justice to both the contestant and the contestee, ought to go 
back and take them into consideration? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; and the committee would have done 
it, but nobody made the suggestion. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was it not suggested? Did not Senator 
Brookhart suggest it when he appeared personally there? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Here is what he did—— 

Mr. WHEELER. He did that before the committee made its 
report, did he not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator from Montana will let me 
answer that—you know, Mr. President, I have to be particular 
to be courteous—Senator Brookhart when he came before the 
committee denied that he had anything to do with the naming 
of the board of supervisors. I have the record here and I wish 
to call attention to page 324 of the record. On that page the 
Senator from Utah (Mr. Kine] said: 


The Senator undertook to infer that Mr. Steck had control of the 
ballots. My understanding is that the committee ordered the ballots 
here. Mr. Steck did not bring them here; they were brought here by 
the committee. Mr. Steck never had possession of the ballots any more 
than Senator Brookhart had possession of them, 


Then Mr. Zumbrunn, who was a lawyer in the case, said: 


And that is so; and one of the auditors that accompanied the com- 
mittee auditor was the man selected by Senator Brookhart, 

Senator BrookuHartT. No; he was not selected by me. He was agree- 
able to me, but he was selected by the committee, 

The CuaArRMAN. You recommended him. 

Senator Brooxwart. No; I did not. Senator Ernst selected hin, 
and I did not object. 


That is his positive statement; but a little later, when the 
matter had gotten out of his mind and he forgot the importance 
of it, he said, “I selected my own supervisor.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Where does he say that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will show the Senator where he said it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Assuming that he did, what importance has 
it? Assuming that he selected—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair. 4 

Mr. WHEELER. Does the Chair desire that I shall also 
face the Chair? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I do not care if the Senator 
asks a question while sitting down. What was it the Senator 
wanted to know? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. But there are certain rules 
of the Senate, the Chair will say to the Senator from Arkan- 
sas, and if the Senator from Montana wishes recognition he 
must secure it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Certain rules do not seem to control some 
folk. I will inquire what it was the Senator from Montana 
wanted to know. 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not recall now. 

Mr. CARAWAY. As I remember, the Senator wanted to 
know if Mr. Brookhart did deny it what inference was to be 
drawn from it. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; that was not the question I asked. 
I think I said I could not see what particular bearing that had 
on the matter. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will show something else about !t. In 
order to get away from the fact that his own supervisor had 
agreed how the votes should be counted, he said then that he 
had absolutely nothing to do with the selection of a super 
visor at all; that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ernsr] had 
named him, and he himself did not nominate him. Then a little 
further on—if anybody wants to go into it, I shail point out 
where—hbe said that he did name him. That becomes interest 
ing in view of the fact that Senator Brookhart himself said, 
when he got to arguing the case, that if he had consented to 


Senators will address the 
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‘he method of bringing the ballots from Towa he then would 
be estopped from raising these questions. 
to read that from the record. 

Refore doing So, however, inasmuch as the question ts up now, 
] wish to say that Senator Brookhart denied that he had any- 
thing to do with the recount, although if Senators will read 
jis petition they will discover that he had asked for it. On 
IgE Vem, in answer to a question of the Senator from Indiana 
a Warson], Mr. Brookhart said: 


1 ex pressed the 


opinion that it would give me a greater vote on the 


recount nd it would, but for five counties like this one, where some 
appened, but I asked no recount and filed no petition or any such 
ft The recount Is Mr. Steck’s recount, and the burden fis on him 

all the way through. 

He finally reduced the precincts that he wanted to stand on 
t) 27. However, l ain coming down to where he said he felt 
ne would have been bound if the committee had brought the 
ballots in the manner to which he agreed. Here is what he 
suid: 

Senator Grorce and Senator Brookhart were engaged in a 
colloquy, and Senator GrorGceE said: 

I stated merely the method that was followed. 

They are talking about bringing the ballots down here. 
This is on page 338. 

Senator BRrookKHART. Here is the way this count was started. We 
had this board, with Colonel Thayer at the head, selected by the com- 


mittee, with two assistants, one nominated by me and one nominated 
by Mr. Steck We agreed first how these ballots should be handled. 
rhe committce took its own method and summoned them down here, 
If they had followed the method we agreed upon, I would say that I 
was estopped from asserting rules of law, but that was not done. 
Therefore I maintain that I can raise all the different law questions 


inst as though we had proceeded without any agreement from the start. 
rhey came down and started the count of ballots. Nobody 
knows about their condition, because we had not examined them in the 
state, as this stipulation provided, and it was not my fault that that 
was not done, 


these 


Now, Senators, that is his statement. 

Mr. WHEELER. Will the Senator read the rest of it? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas vield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir; I will read the rest of it: 

The committee had the right 
of that whatever. 


to do it the way it did. There is no 
We had made it easy so that the pre- 
iminary proof of identity and the care and keeping were unnecessary 
and signed this stipulation to make it easy for the committee, but the 
committee did it the other way. Now they go ahead and make a reeord 
of the facts in reference to these ballots. 

In 67 of these precincts they noted the evidence, all the evidence 
that I am relying on, that they were unsealed when they came down 
here. In four of these precincts they were duly challenged just as 
these 8,000 ballots were challenged and laid out. Notice that Colonel 
Thayer, in reference to these four precincts, shows that they were 
challenged and laid out just exactly as were the 8,000 or 9,000 ballots 
for the corfsideration of the committee. 


Mr. WHEELER. the 
next- 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will read what Senator SrepHens said. 

Mr. WHEELER. And then Senator Brookhart and the chair- 
man and Senator Brookhart’s next statement. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I believe I will let the Senator read it. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it ought to be read in fairness to 


the Senator, because it follows as a part of the statement; 
that is all. 


Mr. CARAWAY. 
Statement: 


challenge 


Now will Senator read just the 





It follows exactly as part of some other 


Senator SrepHens. Challenged because the packages were broken? 

Senator BrooKHarRT. No. There were shortages. 

The CHAIRMAN. Just remember that that was not 
any time, 

Senator Brooxkwart. The chairman says {t was not mentioned, 
but Colonel Thayer says it was mentioned in this way, that we chal- 
lenged and laid them out for the consideration of the committee. 

The CuatrMAN. Just like every vote was challenged from every 
source throughout the entire State. 

Senator Brooknart. We challenged them and laid them out for 
the consideration of the committee. I do not know what more 
I could have done to bring the thing properly before the committee. 
I was not trying to cover up anything; I was trying to make it as 
simple as possible for the committee. In respect to these 67 pre- 
cinets the facts regarding their condition were duly noted. This 
board then made up this record of the recount. This Mr. Steck 


mentioned at 
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I shall be very glad | him to prove this contest, 


| 
| 
| 
| 





os ee 


| here exactly as he agreed they should be, because, after 


| according to that agreement. 
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introduces. He brings 


this contest against me The burden ipoen 
and unless he can prove it by his recount 

he is not entitled to set aside the official count on a ®enator. 
Of course, that bad absolutely nothing to do with what I 
Started out to say. Senator Brookkart says that if they had 


brought these 


ballots here according to the way he agreed 
they should be brought, he was estopped from disputing the 


genuineness of the recount. Well, he knew they were brought 


the 





| machine votes had been taken up. his attorney, who entered 
into the first stipulation for him, and not he, and the attorney 
for the contestant, who entered into the first stipulation for 
contestant, and not the contestant, entered into a new stipula- 
tion. The very same persons who made the first stipuiation 
modified it by a subsequent stipulation, which agreed that the 
votes should be bronght here without the presence of either of 
the representatives of contestant or contestee, in registered 
mail sacks, with notations thereon as to the condition of the 
| ballots, 
That is the agreement. Senator Brookhart said that if they 


were brought here according to the agreement he is bound by 
it and can not raise this question now, They were brought here 
They were brought here, aud he 
saw every Sack re 
opened. He knew everything about it. They counted them. 
They agreed upon them. They threw them back into the great 
bulk of more than 900,000 ballots. They brought the remainder 
to the committee and said: “ Here is what is left for you to 
decide.” 


as they w 


knew it. His representatives 


These aflidavits and these letters show that the agreements 
made are a month old and over. Copies of them were given 
to Senator Brookhart, and from that day to this he has never 
denied them or acknowledge receipt of them so far as I know. 
One of those who make the aflidavits is Colonel Thayer, 
the Secretary of the Senate. If he is not worthy of belief, then, 
of course, you have to accept Brookhart’s statement that they 
changed the method of bringing the votes here without his 
consent, because that is what he says—not that they did not 
have an agreement, but that they changed the manner of 
bringing them here without his consent—and the record shows 
that they were brought here according to his agreement and 
by his consent and with his full knowledge of the manner in 
which they were brought, and they were recounted. 

If you can not accept the agreement of counsel and if you can 
not accept the agreement of the supervisors affecting these 4,000 
votes, how in the name of common sense can you accept it for 
$90,000 votes? If you can not accept the agreement of the super- 
visors and their attorneys as to what these votes were and how 
they should be counted, the only thing the committee could have 
done would have been to take every one of the million ballots 
and look at it itself. But the committee did what anybody 
would have done, and what every practicing lawyer in the Senate 
has done. After agencies had been agreed upon—and they were 
agreed upon—Mr. Mitchell was selected by Brookhart. He 
was his paid counsel. He was present when the outline of the 
method of bringing them here, and how they should he re- 
counted, was discussed and agreed upon. They were brought 
here, and he knew it. They were recounted, and he knew it: 
and after they had been recounted, and he knew it, and after 
they had been reduced from the nine hundred and some odd 
thousand to 9,000, and he knew the method by which they 
had been reduced, he said, in effect, to the committee: “ The 
only question about this matter that we want the committee 
to pass upon now is these 9,000 votes”; and he said: “If you 
will give us time, Mr. Parsons and I can reduce this %,000, we 
think, very materially.” We gave them a month, and after a 
month’s time they came back and said: “We have gene all 
over these votes, and we have eliminated so many of them, 
and we have divided the others into 16 classes, and that is 
what we want you to pass upon and tell us who is entitled to 
receive them”; and that was what the committee did. 

If the committee can not do that, it can not do anything. 
If you can not accept the last agreement, you can not accept 
the first. If you can not accept what they did at the very last, 
you can not accept what they did at the first. If you are going 
to repudiate the last agreement they made, you must repudiate 
the first, and you must say that the committee has to start over 
right where it commenced and look at every ballot itself: and 
there is not a Senator on this floor who will accept membership 
on that committee and agree to finger 900,000 ballots if they 
can be found. Some of them, by agreement, had been sent back 
to Iowa long before that, with Mr. Mitchell's assent and at his 
suggestion. Then they were not here. There was a great pack- 
age of them here, some in Iowa, some of them nobody knows 
where, because they bad agreed to the recount of them. They 
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said 


CONGRE 


This represents what the voter actually did or intended, 
aid ask you to pass upon this.” If we could not accept 
that, then we could not accept anything they did; and if you 
are not going to accept the last thing that your contestee did, 
why do vou not repudiate the first thing he did and say, as he 
said, “ There is not any contest.” 

Senators, I am not so famillar with election contests as some 
of the Senators are. I have dealt with men of honor. I have 
practiced law, as most of you gentlemen have. I have yet to 
find a lawyer who entered into a solemn agreement and repu- 
diated tt when he found that it was to his hurt. There is not 
a court in my State—there is not one in yours, 
would let a lawyer practice law who would go tnto court 
neree with his opponent that the evidence 
tain fact and after each was ready 
and say, “This 1s the only 
repudiate it. 

If solemn agreements touching the m« 
men who say they worthy to have a seat in the Senate of 
the United States can not be accepted, and we are now to be 
reversed becuuse after the agreement was made, and everybody 
had lived up to it, and everybody knew what was being done— 
they not only entered into the agreement, but they ratified | 
every step of it—it is repudiated; if now, by mere suggestion, 
that whole agreemeut may be swept I want to say, for 
one , that no friend of mine will ever sit In the Senate 
by my vote who gets there by repudiating his solemn agreement. 

I do not care to what party he belongs. I do not care who 
he is. There is not a man sitting here on the floor of the 
Senate who would do it, I hope. And if ever I am a contestee 
here, and the result depends upon my repudiating my agreement 
fn order to keep my seat, I hope that everyone of you will vote 
against me, because if I do I ought not to succeed. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas yicid to the Senator from North Dakota? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FRAZIDR. In this statement, where there are some 
one thousand and fifty-six discrepancies between the number 
of actual ballots and the polling list, how do you account for 
the discrepancies? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I tried to do that a minute ago. I held 
up an envelope and showed how they sent votes here. I told 
the Senate that there was before the committee when this 
question was up, and just before the minority report was 
brought in, an envelope which showed so many votes de- 
fective, so many votes no votes, and so many votes disputed ; 
and we opened that and found exactly the difference between 
the poll list and the vote. 

There is to accompany the ballots from any precinct an en- 
velope. Here is one. It says: 

Defective ballot, 
Date of election, 


we how 


would prove a cer- 
for trial on that agreement 
question in dispute,” and then 


st sacred questions by 


are 


aside, 


eighth precinct, fourth ward, Des Moines township. 
November 4, 1924. 


It is signed by the election judges. They placed in these 
envelopes those that they deeided were no votes, or defective 
votes. They also placed in most of them votes that were dis- 
puted, and these came here; and, what is interesting, when they 
had disputed votes in them, I am told they opened them. When 
it was shown by the indorsement on the envelope that there 
was not anything in them that could be counted, some of 
them were not opened at all. Now, here is one. It says: 
* Defective vote.” You open it, and find this vote in it. They 
call it defective. We would have called it a good vote. 

Mr, NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course the committee counted that vote for 
Steck, I presume; but how did they count it if they did not go 
into these ballots that I understood the Senator to _ were not 
counted ? 

Mr. CARAWA 


vole, 


I ought to have said that it was a Steck 
and would a. the committee have been counted: but when 
we open this envelope to determine these things we find that 
that is the kind of a vote they call a defective vote. 


Mr. NORRIS. The question I am trying to get at is this——— 
Mr. CARAWAY. I know what the question is. 
Mr. NORRIS. The committee, then, must have opened this 


envelope that was marked “defective ballot.” 


Then were they 
not counted as defective ballots? 


Mr. CARAWAY. The committee did not open those. 
Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand how the Senator could 
have seen how the votes were cast without opening them. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Let me explain that. None of these qnes- 
tions ever came to the committee. The committee was not as 
familiar with what was done in Iowa as either of the con- 
testants was. Nobody said anything about this to the com- 
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| 


I am sure—that 
and | 


APRIL, 5 
mittee, but after the question was being discussed the , 
mittee asked the tabulator to see if he could find some , : 
envelopes, and among them we found this. We foyna 2h 
with four votes in it that were defective, or five, [ dp n 
remember which, which corresponded with the number » 
short, and we went through some of them to ascertain if 
wouid not in some measure explain the difference. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ark 
ansas yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

fr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. STEPHENS. How many such packages did you find 
unsealed? oe 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator from Mississippi had one of 
them before him that exactly tallied. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
in the committee? 

Mr. STEPHENS. There was some discussion there about 
spoiled ballots. Spoiled ballots were not included at all by the 
committee in the count, nor were they considered. But that 
does not answer my question. You said you had the tabulators 
go over it. How many such packages did they find? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think three. 

Mr. STEPHENS. They found three. 
were in those three packages you found? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator had one before him and I had 
one. 

Mr. 


Votes 





I dispute that. 
What did it show? 
I never had anything of the kind. 


Did you not have one of these before yoy 


How many ballots 


STEPHENS. The question, however, is—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Just wait a moment. 

Mr. STEPHENS. The question 1 want answered is, How 
many ballots were in those three packages you found that had 
never been unsealed? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I never saw one of them before they were 
unsealed. There was one of them there, and, the Senator's 
memory to the contrary notwithstanding, it had in it exactly 
the number of votes that were missing in the township. [yery 
member of the committee knows it. It was there before the 
committee merely as a suggestion to possibly account for the 
vote. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me ask another question. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is the way that happened. 

Mr. STEPHENS. When did you ask the tabulator 
search 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator was present when he was 
told if he could find some cthers 

Mr. STEPHENS. That is not my question. 
were found? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. STEPHENS. 
found any more? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. STHPHENS. All right. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not have done any good. When 
the Senator had one before him he paid absolutely no attention 
to it. What is the use of going ahead and presenting a fact 
when the decision has been made? 

Mr. STEPHENS. Let me ask another question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator be so good as to tell us 
whether the committee examined all the envelopes that were 
marked as containing defective ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Perhaps there were not many of them left. 
The auditors had gone through those and made up whatever they 
thought they ought to count. They had thrown them back with 
the 900,000 votes that had been brought here and disposed of. 
Some of them doubtless had been torn up, some of them had 
gone back to Iowa, and some of them were thrown down in 
a great mass of papers. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Were all of the envelopes containing defec- 
tive ballots opened, then? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I can not say that, because these auditors, 
who were to make this count, took their own course, and not 4 
single vote could have been included or could have been rejected 
unless all three of them agreed to it, and how they agreed in 
each particular precinct I have no more idea than has the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But the Senator must realize that if he fs 
going to ask us to decide this contest according to the intent 


to 








How many 


I told you I had seen three, I think. 

Do you know of any more? 

No; I do not. 

Has the tabulator reported to you that he 


He has not. 





Does the Senator yield; 
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ef the voter- which fs a matter I should like to discuss later, 
‘f 1 get the opportunity—and there were envelopes containing 
aefective ballots which were never opened, it is impossible to 
tell how many of those ballots were thrown out where the in- 
ff the voter was quite apparent. 

CARAWAY. It is quite apparent that if the Senator is 
etermine the question only after seeing each balict and 


ifr 
fo ¢ 
ll 
nd look through a million ballots. 

” Me. BINGHAM. I understand the Senator says that 
wwditors examined 900,000, but did not examine all those 
ive envelopes. 

ur. CARAWAY. This is what I said: I said the auditors 
determined what votes should be included and what votes 
hould be excluded, and whether they were votes that should 
nave been counted for one or the other in all these precincts, 
and the rule they adepted was one that the contestant and con- 
sestee agreed to; each one had a_ representative present. 


the 
in 


that ought not to have been rejected, I do not know, and I 
never conld know now, because they are ail mixed up. J never 
could have known unless I had looked at the 900,000 ballots. 
Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am anxious to find out just 
what the 
spoiled ballots or defective ballots. 
Mr. CARAWAY. I have told 
about it. 


Mr. NORRIS 


the Senator all I know 


I want to ask the Senator to answer this, if 


to ascertain what the result was, would of necessity have been 
compelled, would they not, to have opened these and counted 
the ballots, or rejected them, as the case might have been, and 


they not included in the total number of ballots found for the 
respective precincts ? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That would be so if they had tabulated 
them, but if they were defective votes, and therefore would 
net have been counted for anybody, I do not know whether 
they tabulated them or not. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not know what was done? 
Mr. CARAWAY. No; I do net. I have explained that. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, as I understand it, then, the 
Senator feels that the Senate should be bound by these tabu- 
lators and the fignres they found, because of the fact that one 
of them represented Senator Brookhart and one of them rep- 
resented Steck; that the Senate committee should be bound 
and the Senate should be bound by what they found, regardless 
of whether they made a mistake or not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am asking him. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Would the Senator object to answering? 
Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Is the Senator willing te accept anything 
that was done in the contest? 

Mr. WHEELER. How is that? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator consider that he is bound 
by anything that was done in the contest? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, I am bound by anything that is 
dene that is fair to both sides, but I am not willing to be 
bound by the mistakes of men who were counting these ballots, 
if there were mistakes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know whether they made mistakes 
or not, and the Senator never will know. 

Mr. WHEBLER. And nobody else will ever know. 

Mr. CARAWAY. No, sir. 

Mr. WHEELER. Then you are asking us to be bound by 
people whe made mistakes, 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the Senator bound by? Here were 
two men candidates for office. If the Senator thinks he is 
committed to one of them, and therefore must not be fair to the 
other, of course, that settles it. I had thought that the Senate 
regarded itself as a body whose duty it was to determine who 
fot the plurality of votes in fowa. Of course, you can not 
se anybody who wants to repudiate agreements that he has 
nade, 

There was a statement made to the effect that the Senator 
never heard of the discrepancy in the machine ballots. In the 
sixth item from the top in the tabulation it is said: 


Ne poll list, 


Yet the Senator from Nebraska said there was no way to 
show there was a @isecrepancy, when there was absolutely no 
poll list at all. In seme places all the pell Hsts were gone. In 
some places only one or two of them were gone, 


facts are in regard to those envelopes containing | 


be can: The anditors who were counting the ballots, in order | 


if they did open them and the ballots were counted, then are | 
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» how it ought to have been counted, he will have to go | 


Whether they made a mistake, whether they did not look at 
me they ought to have looked at, whether they rejected some | 
| They did not make any pretense of doing that. 
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Mr. FRAZIER and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Docs the Senator yield; and 
so, to whom? 
Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from North Dakota. 
Mr. FRAZIER. In regard to those diserepancies on page 11 
of your majority report, you state that there were a number 
of discrepancies, but you do net give the total number. You 
say that a recount was taken, that it did not agree with the 
poll lists, and that 68 townships were taken at random, and 
the reeount gave the incumbent 275 more votes. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Gave 
Mr. FRAZIPR. says 
Mr. CARAWAY. 
Mr. FRAZIER. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 
explained all that 


if 


the contestant. 

the Incumbent. 

That is a misprint. 
Perhaps it is. That 1s on pace 11. 
It does not make any difference. 
anybody knows about Those 


It 


I have 
Senators 


it 
It. 


who want to repudiate an agreement in order to help the con- 
testee will have to do it. It would be perfectly idle, every- 
body knows—and I would not be candid if I did not say it— 


that the committee did not count every vote of the million. 


The record is 
'> 


full of statements that they never tried to do it. he committee 
| accept the results as they are reflected in the agreements of this 


auditing board. 
When the machinery to recount was set up under Colonel 
Thayer and the supervisor for Mr. Steck and the supervisor 


| for Mr. Brookhart, they were told that if anything were found 


to which they wished to object they must object and refer it to 
the committee. With that understanding, they went to work 
and counted over 900,000 votes, and when they were through 
they had, in round numbers, 9,000 votes about which they did 
not agree. The attorneys representing the contestant and con- 
testee said, “Let us have a little further time and see if wo 
ean not agree upon more of them.” The committee gave them a 
month. They reduced these, in yound numbers, to 4,000, divided 
into 16 classes, covered by 218 stipulations. Then they said, 
“We agree that No. 1 is not a vote for anybody.” That class 
comprises 150 voters. The committee accepted that. No one 
looked into those 150 votes. That reduced these to 15 classes, 
Then they agreed upon class 3, and nobody differed with them 
about it, because they were presumed to be honorable men, 
they were presumed to be intelligent men, and they were repre- 
senting hostile interests, one Steck and one Brookhart. They 
agreed how those votes should go, and we accepted that. 
Would the Senator have done that? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I do not know anything about that—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Would the Senator have done that? 

Mr. FRAZIER. If I had found that neither one of them was 
correct, it seems to me—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. Wait a moment. 
accepted it? 

Mr. FRAZIER, I can not say whether I would or not, be- 
cause F was not familizr with it. 

Mr. CARRAWAY. It does not make any difference whether 
you were familiar with it or not, would you have accepted the 
agreement of attorneys that the vote was so-and-so? 

Mr. FRAZIER. 1 think so, 

Mr. CARAWAY. The committee did, and accepted the re- 
count in every other precinct in exactly the same way when the 
attorneys agreed upon it. You say you would have accepted 


Would the Senator have 


that, but would have exciuded the others. Why? 
Mr. FRAZIER. When there were 1,068 precincts where 


there was a discrepaney, and, as found by the recount, in 
some few of them that there was a difference of some four 
votes to each precinct, if the same average should have gone 
through the 1,068, it would bave made a difference of something 
over 4,000 in the vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the same average of 
through, it would have been a grenter difference. 
a question of average; it is a question of fact. How far would 
you have agreed with the attorneys? They knew, Brookhart 
knew, and Steck knew, that there was a discrepancy between 
the actual: votes counted and the poll lists, and they agrevd 
upon that. They agreed upen these votes taken from precinets 
all over the State and put them in classes 1 to 16, and you say 
you would have accepted 1 and 3, and they came out of these 
very townships. You would have accepted those. Where would 
you have drawn your line and stopped accepting agreements of 
counsel ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
with reference to the policy of the committee in connection 
with these stipulations. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 


198 had gone 
But it is not 


Mr. BUTLER. Was it the policy of the committee to accept 
the stipulations as binding the committee? 
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Mr. CARRAWAY. The stipulations were not to bind the com- 
mitt The stipulations were to point out all defects in these 
4,000 votes which the committee was asked to pass upon. 


Mr. BUTLER. I have understood from what has proceeded 
that the stipulations not only covered that matter but covered 
the tion of what votes should be counted for Steck or for 
Brookhart in certain cases. 


Mr. CARAWAY. In classes 1 and 3 that is true. 

Mr. BUTLER. What I desire to ask the Senator is whether 
or not that bound the committee and whether it should bind 
the Senate? 

Mr. CARAWAY If that did not bind us and should not 
bind the Senate, then every agreement entered into ought to be 
repudiated, because they were all made by the same parties and 
all affected the result. If we can not accept these stipulations, 
then I do not know what we can accept. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senate ought not to put aside any stipu- 
litions. It is not a personal matter between those two men. 
It is a matter which affects the State of Iowa and also the 


exercise of our high privilege to vote in the matter. 
Mr. CARAWAY. Where would the Senator begin to .disre- 
gard stipulations? 
Mr. BUTLER. 
the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The committee accepted them all the way 
through. The committee thought everybody was bound by the 
stipulations 


That would be according to the finding of 


Mr. BUTLER. That is all I wanted to know. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from 
Arkansas yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understood the Senator to say a few 
moments ago, with regard to the 3,300 ballots which were 


missing or the difference betwee; the polling list and the ballots 
as counted, that it was his opinion that most of those ballots 
were defective ballots 

Mr. CARAWAY,. If I sald that was my opinion, I want to 
correct that statement. I said, or tried to say, that that fact 
possibly accounted for some of the discrepancies. I brought 
here one of the poll books, which shows in two instances where 
one name is written In over another. Evidently four ballots 


went in the ballet box, and two names were written on the 
polling list. That may account for others. The com- 
mittee, as I tried to say and I speak for it only as I 
speak for myself, tried to accept the agreements and the acts 


of the parties themselves. With full knowledge of what had 
been done and what was being done and of the discrepancies, 
the committee realized that the representative of Steck and the 
representative of Brookhart and the Secretary of this Senate 


had axreed that certain votes should be counted a certain 
way, and we accepted that agreement. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator think it is a very 


strange thing that there should have been envelopes which 
were Lot Open or counted by anyone? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. ‘The whole thing is just as strange as 
thai if the Senator thinks that the committee ought to know 
everything the recounters knew, then the committee ought to 
have done the recounting. It is perfectly idle to say that only 
this particular fact is strange of all the thousands of things 


they did that are not questioned. In other words, if we are 
going to accept what they dld in one thing, then why can 
we net aecept it in the remainder of them? 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—- 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kausas yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 


Mr. COPELAND, If it is agreeable to the Senator, I should 
like to return for a moment to Madison County, and to the 
Winterset case, 

Mr. CARAWAY,. What is it the Senator wants to know? 

Mr. COPELAND. As I understand it, in counting the first 
yard the committee found that the poll list 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the committee did not find it. 

Mr. COPELAND. The auditors found that the poll list and 
the uumber of ballots did not agree. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, 

Mr. COPELAND, Therefore, the committee agreed 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; the committee did not. The auditors 
themselves, representing Steck and Brookhart, agreed what 
they would do with that precinct, and the committee accepted 
what they did with that precinct just as it accepted what they 
did with 2,080 other precincts in Lowa, 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume the Senator wants the Senate to 
accept it. 
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Mr. CARAWAY, I am satisfied that the Senate wil! go... 
it if it wants to do so. Some Senators have made w) +) 
minds, whatever the facts may be, that they pledged, jyq) 
minds were already made up and we would not iy * 
convince them. : 

Mr. COPELAND. After this explanation made by the &o, 
tor, may I ask him once more about Winterset, \aqi. 
County? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The poll list and number of yotes aia 
not agree? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That has been said many times. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to say it once more ir the 
Senator does not object. So the official count was accepted { 
hold in my hand the minority report and I find that in Guthrie 
County there was a similar situation, but the official coun; Was 
not accepted. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. The Senator will find in gi 
of the 1,068 townships there was a similar situation, and iho 


official count was neither taken nor asked, 
Mr. COPELAND. Why should not the same rule apply 


these other precincts that applied to Winterset, Madisoy 
County? 
Mr. CARAWAY. The explanation has been made, and | 


shall be delighted to make it again. 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator will not feel disturbed 
at my request. I am anxious to be advised so I may know 
how to vote. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The facts are these: When the supervisors 
representing Steck and Brookhart, of their own choice, and the 
Secretary of the Senate, the selection of the Senate, came to 
the first precinct of Winterset, they decided, because there was 
such a great discrepancy, that they would accept the otticial 
count. They made that agreement of their own volition. 
When they came to the other townships, as they came to a 
thousand and more of them, and found there were discrepan- 
cles, they applied the other rule. What is really interesting— 
and I started to talk about it once—is that where there was a 
20-vote discrepancy in the other one the Senator asked about, 
the auditors of their own accord and without the knowledze 
of a single member of the commiitee agreed to count those 
Later a lot of ballots were found that had been voted in that 
precinct. 

Mr. COPELAND. But that would make an excess 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator allow me to finish? 
is the reason why they were not included. There 
ballots found, or 24—— 

Mr. COPELAND. Was it not 34? 

Mr. CARAWAY. A recount of the extra ballots increased 
Steck’s plurality. Senator Brookhart’s supervisor objected to 
them being recounted and they were not recounted, just like a 
whole township would not have been recounted if Steck’s or 
3rookhart’s supervisor had objected to it. These were not 
recounted, and they agreed to omit them, and did do it, al- 
though it hurt Steck. 

Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator to 
what district he is now referring? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Estherville Township, Emmet County. As 
I said, the auditors agreed to that. ‘They took a short count 
when a longer count would have helped Steck, but the Brook- 
hart auditor objected to it, and they did not urge it but let it 
go. They never came to the committee with it, alihough it 
hurt Steck, but his supervisor did not bring it to us, so nobody 
counted it and nobody asked to have it counted. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not significant, if the same rule 
applied in Winterset, Madison County, had been applied t 
Guthrie County, Emmet County, aud Wapello County, Steck’s 
majority would have been overturned and Brookhart would 
have had a plurality? 

Mr. CARAWAY. And if we had applied the same rule to 
the machine bailots the result would have been the 
way. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is a vast difference between a vole 
by a ballot and a vote by machine. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I know—one is for Steck and the 
other for Brookhart. That is the difference. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is a mechanical result actually 
registered and you can not change the result. 

Mr. CARAWAY. But the recount did change it. 

Mr. WHEELER. It did not change the machine, did it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The recount gave Brookhart 774 votes 12 
excess of official count. The supervisors, representing the cou- 
testant and the contestee, and the Secretary of the Senate 
said, “ Here is what the recount shows,” and the Senate col 
mittee accepted it because it did not feel that it was holding 
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a brief for either Brockhart or Steck. Whatever the result 
was it accepted it. It did not change the rule when it helped 
ene any more than it did when it helped the other. It was 
not considered in that way. The committee did not feel that 
it represented anybody except to ascertain what actually did 
happen in Iowa. That seems to have been the wrong rule, 
according to the contention of some Senators now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not want to seem in- 
sistent or disagreeable, but I am forced to believe that the 
committee accepted from the anditers certain conclusions 
which would not be binding upon the Senate. 

Mr. CARAWAY. They are not binding on tite Senator. But 
here is the question: I have practiced law for a long time. I 
never knew a lawyer to repudiate his agreement. If it seems 
to the Senator from New York that he ought to profit at first 
by entering into an agreement and letting all the evidence 
be developed under that agreement, and after they had all 
concluded then repudiate his agreement, then the Senator is 
gi ing to do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. The committee was appointed to reach a 
conclusion in this contest. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And it did. 

Mr. COPELAND. And yet 
Mr. CARAWAY. Let me ask the Senator a question. 
would the Senator commence disagreeing? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know where I would begin, but I 
do find here certain items which, to my mind, are not clear. It 
is very apparent, if the rest of the report of the committee is 
correct, that if these items are rejected by the Senate, Mr. 
Brookhart is elected. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 





Where 


But all the other conclusions of the com- 
mittee rest upon the same source of information, and that 
is the agreement between the auditors. If we are not to 
accept them in this case, why not repudiate them in all cases? 
Why do you waut te repudiate when it helps Mr. Brookhart to 
repudiate, and stand by it when the agreement hurts Mr. Steck? 
What is the moving spirit that makes the Senator reject the 
auditors’ agreements when they hurt Mr. Brookhart and accept 
them when they hurt Mr. Steck? 

Mr. COPELAND, I have not made any decision about the 
matter, but I say that here is a thing which is as clear as 
mud, and the Senator as yet has not enlightened me, because 
of my stupidity undoubtedly. It is very clear to me that the 
same rule which applied to Winterset, Madison County, should 
have been applied in the other cases. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator believes in abiding by the 
same rule, does he not? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. When he rejects the agreement in Winter- 
set, why does he not object to the agreement in all other 
counts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not knew that I have. 
come to the other counties. . 

Mr. CARRAWAY. The Senator is bound to do it because 
he wants now to reject the conclusion of the auditors in Winter- 
set, but dees he want to accept their conclusion in the other 
cases? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not asking to reject what the 
auditors said. I want to know what the committee said. 
Did the committee decide that Mr. Brookhart was or was not 
entitled to those votes, and was it because of opinions based 
upon substantial evidence which justified that conclusion? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Here is what the committee did, and the 
Senator does net misunderstand it. The committee accepted 
the conclusion of the supervisors in every instance. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. Mtr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I will yield in just a moment. It accepted 
it every time, and what is remarkable is that tbere is net 
a Senator who has risen on the floor to question the sound- 
ness of accepting it where it hurt Mr. Steck. The only time 
they want to repudiate an agreement is when the agreement 
apparently hurts Mr. Brookhart. If the Senator feels that the 
committee ought te have held a brief for Mr. Brookhart, I know 
for one member of the committee, a mistake was made in select- 
ing me, because it did not make any difference to me which 
was elected. The committee never looked to a total until they 
had decided each contested ballot. We did not care whether 


I have not 





it hurt Steck or Brookhart; we accepted it on either side. 
Now, it is a little remarkable, is it not, that Senators want 
to be bound by every agreement that hurts Steck and repudi- 
ate every one of them, though made by the same parties and 
under the same circumstances, if they hurt Mr. Brookhart. 
They may do so, of course. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, will the Senater yield. 
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Mr. CARAWAY. the Senator 
North Dakota. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Is it not up to the contestant to prove his 
points against the man whose seat is being contested? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who is questioning that proposition? 

Mr. FRAZIER. You are doubting our questions here and 
impugning our motives. At least that is my impression. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not have to do that; some things are 
self-evident. Here is what I said. Every one of these votes 
was determined by those same auditors, and we accepted their 
conclusion when they reached it and nobody has ever qnes- 
tioned one of them if it hurt Steck. They have questioned 
only those that hurt Brookhart. What I want to know fs, 
what is there more sacred about one of them than there is 
about the other? 

If you are going to reject every one of the conclusions and 
every act of the board of supervisors, do so; but if you are 
going to accept some of them, then why should you not accept 


Let me yteld first to from 


«ll of them? They depend upon exactly the same men; they 
rest upon exactly the same state of facts: and they were 
treated exactly alike by every member of the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER, Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
to me? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; I yield. 


Mr. WHEELER. In Winterset the poll books and the votes 
differed, did they not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That has been admitted. 

Mr. WHEELER. And in the other cases there was identi- 
cally the same situation, but the counters, or whatever one may 
call them, applied one rule in one case and they applied another 
rule in another case, did they not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; they applied the same rule. 


Mr. WHEELER. How did they apply the same rule? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Will the Senator let me proceed? It has 
been explained. They determined it was the fairer way to 
do it, 

Mr. WHEELER. Based upon what? What did they base it 
upon? 


Mr. CARRAWAY. It was based upon their judgment. Some 
questions are obvious; but if one is unwilling to accept any 
conclusion where that conclusion is hurtful to one of the con- 
testants in this case, there ls no use to waste any time arguing 
about it. 

Mr. WHEELER. What I am trying to get at is why they 
did not reach the same conclusion upon the same state of facts 
in each case. They have not done it, it seems to me. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Who have not done it? 

Mr. WHEELER. I say the counters have not done it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then the Senator is falling out with the 
counters. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
conclusions—— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not asking the Senator to do so. I 
know the Senator is not going to accept them; and I knew that, 
as did everybody else, long before the recount was ever taken. 

Mr. WHEELER: They did not know it any more than that 
the position of the Senator from Arkansas was going to be on 
the other side, so what is the difference? 

Mr. CARAWAY. On what fact does that rest? 

Mr. WHEELER. The same sort of facts upon which the 
Senator from Arkansas bases his statement. The Senator is 
impugning the motives of everybody who does not agree with 
Lim. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was only accepting what the Senator him- 
self told me, and he will not deny it. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator will not accept anything that 
I tell him. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought honestly when the Senator told 
me where his prejudices lay in the case that I could believe 
him. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senators participating in 
debate must follow Rule XIX and address the Chair; other- 
wise the Chair will have to instruct the Official Reporters not 
to take the debate down. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Coming back to the question, I never saw one of the super- 
visors, so far as I know, until long after the vote had been 
recounted and the attorneys came here to argue the case. I 
never saw one of them to know him except the brother of the 
contestee, Mr. Brookhart. I may have seen them, but I did 
not know them. 

In order to answer the Senator’s implication, which he knows 
is not justified in fact, let me say that I never refused to ac- 
cept a single conelusion they reached. Therefore the state- 
ment the Senator made that I was in the same condition he 


The Senator is asking us to accept his 
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was when I went on the committee Is 
he knows it. What I did was to accept every conclusion that 
the auditors made, whether it helped one or helped the other, 
and the difference between the Senator and myself is that he 
accepts all of them that help one party to the contest and re- 


jects all of them that help the other. He says that our posi- 
tions are the same. It is so obviously not true that he knew 
it to be untrue when he made it. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. LENROOT addressed the Chair. 

the PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ar- 
kansas vield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield first to the Senator from Wash- 
Iheton 

ir. DILL. T wish to ask a question concerning a matter that 


I have heard no mention of, and I want to know about it for 
information Was there any charge by either the contestant 
or the contestee that there was any fraud in the vote? 

Mr. CARAWAY,. Absolutely not; and after the recounting 
they repudiated the idea of fraud. 

Mr. DILL. I am speaking of fraud in the vote in Iowa. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is what I am saying, that no charge 


of fraud and no question of fraud was ever brought to the com- 
mittee. The only question that was brought to the committee 
was that of a recount; that is all. 

Mr. LENROOT. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 


absolutely refuted, and 
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Mr. LENROOT. I should like to understand a little better 
the functions of the auditor I supposed that the function of 
the auditors was simply to recount the ballots which were 
brought here. Is not that true? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; it went beyond that. The auditors | 
were to recount the vote; and where the three men agreed that 
a vote went a certain way, then they passed that vote over to 
the tabulators to be credited to whichever one of the parties 
to the contest was entitled to it; but where they could not } 


agree, then they put that vote aside as a challenged vote and 
brought it to the committee. That is all the auditors had to do. 

Mr. LENROOT. Yes; but it was no function of the auditors 
if there w 
names On the poll list 
should be accepted or not, 
determine? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; that question never was brought to the 
comruittee; I never so understood it. 

Mr. LENROOT. Let me put it in this way: It was not the 
function of the auditors to determine that question, was it? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I think the auditors had to determine every 


whether the recount 
for the committee to 


to determine 
Was not that 


question that arose in the reeount; and if they could not agree | 


about it, then they brought that about which 
could not agree to the committee. 
which they could agree, that never came to the committee. 

Mr. LENROOT. Again, was there any jurisdiction in the 
auditors to pass upon other than questions of fact and their 
conclusion upon these facts? 


question they 


Mr. CARAWAY. LEvery vote involved a mixed question of 
law and fact. 
Mr. LENROOT. Certainly that is true as to the ballots 


themselves. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The representatives of the contestant and 
the contestee were to agree upon every question about which 
they could agree, and if they could not agree the question then 
was to be left for the committee to pass upon. 

Mr. LENROOT. I shall state the point I was getting to; 
but, first, let me say that I can see where a discrepancy of a 
few votes would be laid to a natural error such as the Senator 
has indicated. In‘case of a very large discrepancy, however, it 
seems to me that the question involved would have to be de- 
termined by somebody other than the auditors. I find in one 
case—and I find only one—a large discrepancy that seems to be 
in no way accounted for-—a discrepancy of 600 yotes in one 
county, 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not think that is correct; but it may 
be so; I do not know as to that. 

Mr. LENROOT. I read from the tabulated list. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was that on the machine vote? 

Mr. LENROOT. I do not know whether it is the machine 
vote or not. It seems to be Sioux County. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The tabulation includes both machine and 
other votes. : 

Mr. LENROOT. ‘The case I refer to is where the return is 
&.511, while the number of names on the poll list is 9,138. The 
figures are near the bottom of the tabulation, and are from 
Sioux County, I think. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What county? 

Mr. LENROOT. Sioux County, which is listed about 16 from 
the bottom of the page. ; 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I will find the county. 

Mr. LENROOT. The Senator will find the figures 940 
if he will look in the last column to the right near the bortoy, 
the page. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have that. 

Mr. LENROOT. The yotes returned are 8,511. 
seems to be a discrepancy of 627 votes there. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know as to that, and I pr 
[ had better secure accurate information before I under(a\;, 
auswer the Senator's question. 

Mr. LENROOT. My point is that when there is so laye, 4 
discrepancy as that unaccounted for, does it not create » yi 
ferent question than when there is merely a discrepancy ; 
three or four or a half a dozen votes? 

Mr. CARAWAY. It would not, in my judgment, create a 
different question, although it might create in the mind of a 
Senator a question whether or not he wanted to follow 
agreement. 

Mr. LENROOT. That is what I mean. 

Mr. CARAWAY. It is, however, exactly the same question, 
because if they have a right to go ahead where the discrepanc 
is one vole, they have a right to go ahead where it is a hundred 
votes, because the same right of exercising a discretion j 
volved ; it deals with the vote; it is only a question of whethe 
we are willing to follow them or not; that is all. It is possible 
that there is no such discrepancy, and I am sure there is ) 
such a discrepancy in any county. I think what the Senator 
has calied attention to is susceptible of explanation; but I do 
not want to make it when I do not know the facts with acey- 
racy. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 


So th 


Mr. President, will the Senato: 


Was it understood by the con- 


| testant and the contestee that where the auditors agreed, their 


as a discrepancy between the ballots counted and the | 


agreement would be accepted by the committee? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. Yes; and it was accepted. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Was that included in { 
stipulated rules and written in any way on the record? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not in that exact language. 

I might say at this point, Mr. President, that the then Sena- 
tor from Missouri, Mr. Spencer, was chairman of the Commit- 


| tee on Privileges and Elections at the time this contest was 


| mittee. 


But as to any question about | 


instituted. “Unfortunately he died, whereupon the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Ernst] became the chairman of the com- 
On the first meeting of the committee after he became 
its presiding officer, which was on July 20, 1925, the whole out- 
line of what was to be done by the auditors was then pre- 
sented to the attorneys for the contestant and the incumbent, 


| the method that they should pursue, and whatithe duties of the 


supervisors should be. All that was agreed to, and under that 
the recount was had. Every paper ballot was brought her 
and counted under the supervision of representatives acting 
for the contestant and the contestee or incumbent. The agree- 
ment and the line pointed out was followed; the votes were 
eounted, laid aside, and tabulated, and the result declared in 
each precinct according to the agreement that was followed 
literally down to the very last vote. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. NEELY. Mr. President, did Senator Brookhart and Mr. 
Steck acquiesce in the agreement that was made by their re- 
spective attorneys? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely; there was not any dissent or 
any intimation of a dissent until the result was apparent. 

Mr. NEELY. And acting under that agreement, as I unier- 
stand, after about 985,000 votes had been counted, the attorneys 
for the contestant and the contestee came back to the subcom- 
mittee and stated, in effect, that they had been able to eliminate 
all contentions and controversies arising out of or involved in 
those 985,000 votes, and left the subcommittee the task of de- 
termining how approximately 4,000 votes should be counted. 
Is that correct? 

Mr. CAKAWAY. That is correct, 

Mr. NEELY. Did Senator Brookhart and Mr. Steck, the con- 
testant, acquiesce in that submission? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely. No objection was made, as I 
have said, until the tabulation was gone over by the attorneys 
and until the arguments themselves commenced, and when it 
became apparent what the result was. Then was the first 
dissent from the method of procedure which had been outlined 
and followed. 

Mr. WALSH. Mr. President—— 
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VICE PRESIDENT. Does 
, to the Senator from Mon 
Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 
WALSH. It would be exceedingly helpful if the testi- 
wy with respect to these matters concerning which the Sena- 
nae been interrogated by the Senator from West 
1 be read, 
tr CARAWAY. T can find it in a moment. 
pages 62 and 63, here is what was said: 


the 


tana? 


Senator from Arkansas 


Virginia 





] 
‘ir. Parsons, Mr. Chairman, all I have to say is this, we thought 
yote was so close in that State, and many things that we 
heard led us to believe that a great many votes had been 
counted, and for those reasons we began the contest, believ- 
cours that Mr. Steck had received an actual majority of 
- cost. In Iowa we vote by two methods We vote on a 
in some places. About a third of the votes in the State 
i I ippose are cast on a machine. We also vote by the 
ian ballot. The machines were subsequently checked up, and 
1 of that vote being accurate, I think it was more inaccurate 
ie yote on the ballot, through the failure of the judges to 
1 pro} report. Most of our machines provide for keeping 
ht ticket vote, and also a scattering vote. In many of the 
ts in the reports that were made they left out the State party 
that that would have to be added. ‘There were more than 
changes made there to have swung the election ome way or 
er. 
ballots were all ordered to Washington, and they have been 
through. The tabulator for the committee has made up his 
ition of the votes that have been agreed on, I think some 
} between eizht and nine thousand votes are in dispute. We 
wopes to have those ready to submit to the committee by this 
Mr. Mitchell and I have been going over those votes, and we 
‘liminated most of them, In fact, most of them will be elimi- 
d. and others will be so conclusive and wil! fall into classes that 
ommittee will be saved the trouble of looking over the individual 
s except in a few instances. We have not yet concluded that 
So far as I am concerned, I am not ready and neither will 
rvvernment be ready to go on with the contest, I take it, at this 
It will take two or three days yet to complete that. It will 
on immense amount of time if it is done. 
ssnator WATSON. You mean the votes that have been challenged? 
M Parsons. Yes, the votes that have been challenged, 
itor Watson. That is to say, al! told, both sides, or only one 
Parsons, Both sides. There is a little less than 9,000, although 
not remember the exact number. We have checked them over 
ve will be able to eliminate a great many of those, through mis- 
s made by the supervisors for the parties. I do not mean by the 


sor appointed by the Senate, but by those appointed on each 
They made mistakes in making challenges that perhaps neither 
Mitchell nor 1 would have made if we had been here. We have 


ated quite a bunch of those votes, and by the time we get through 


ill have eliminated four or five thousand 
fhe CHAIRMAN, And those who are interested in the contest were 
) permitted to go over them with you? 
Mr. Parsons. Yes. They have not been heard, but I suppose they 
that right. 
the CHainMAN, They have not requested it? 
Mr. Parsons. No. 
Senator Watson, In other words, they are not interested in count- 
the ballots, but they come in on another issue. 
Senator Grorer, All of the ballots cast in the election have been 
rought to Washington and have been gone over? 
Mr. Parsons. Yes. 
Senator Grorcr. And there is no dispute arising about any omls- 


ion of ballots? 


Mr. Parsons. None that I know of. 
Mr. MitcHeLy. There may be a question of discrepancy be 


ts and the poll books. 


tween the 


Mr. Parsons. There may be in one or two cases. 


Sonator Caraway. How many votes will likely be involved in that? 
Mr. MITCHELL. I would not think more than 200 or 300. 

Senator CARAWAY. Do you propose injroducing oral evidence to settle 
that controversy, or is there some other means? 

Mr. Mrrcenecy. It will be simply a 
, and the record of the final report. 


matter of record with the bal- 


lot 


Mr. Parsons, Of the poll judges. I think, however, some discrepan- 
cies will arise that may be explained. We have in Iowa what is 


called the absent voter’s law, and those votes are sent in and those 
parties are not there to register. I think in some of the cases that 
the judges failed to put their names on the books, and, therefore, there 
would be a slight excess of ballots in those precincts. 

The Cuarrman, When do you think you will be ready? 
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Mr. Parsons, I think I can be ready absolutely and « p! iy by 
Monday nex 

fhe CHa 1AN. Mr. M what do you think about 

Mr. Mircn I ee with Mr. Parsons on that opvesition, 

That is what the committee had before it. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, Mr. President, will the Senator 
vield? 

Mr. CARAWAY Ye Ir. 

Mr. JONES of Washington, I find in the majority report, 
on page 14, the following 

Result of good votes after ruling by committee, 

‘The first line says: 

Agreed g 1 ¥ 3 (s rs and attorneyvs)—~ 

As I understand, those are votes that are agreed to be good 


votes both by the supervisors and by the attorneys for the con- 
testant and the contestee. 
Mr. CARAWAY. That is ft. 
Mr. JONES Washington 





of (reading )— 


Brookhart, 445,831; Steek, 449,107, 

Did those agreed yotes include, for instance, these votes in 
Winterset, Madison County, and in these other precincts where 
apparently different rule was followed but where the super- 
visors agreed to the figures? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absoinutely. They included every vote 
except the 9,000 votes that were taken from all over the State 
of Iowa. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. So that the attorney for the 
contestant made no objection te the conclusion of the super 
visors with reference to these different precincts where it looks 
as though they had followed one rule in one case and another 


another case? 
CARAWAY. 


rule in 
Mr. 


Absolutely. There was not a thing of that 
kind, Senator. The only question—and that was the first time 
it came here—was when Mr. Mitchell said: 

There may be a question in regard to two or three hundred votes. 

But he never undertook to show the committee from that day 
until he concluded his case where those two or three hundred 
votes were. It just passed out with that statement when he 
said: 

There may be a question, 

Mr. JONES of Washington And the attorney for the con- 
testant mever raised any question before the co.umittce as to 
the proper or improper action of these supervisors where they 
apparently applied one rule in one precinct aud a different rule 
in another? 

Mr. CARRAWAY. There was not a guestion of the acts of the 
upervisors raised from beginning to end; but at the point I 
have referred to M Mitchell said that there might be this 
question about the two or three hundred votes. That was 
before the argument. He never returned to that; but in the 
argument of the case he referred to some things of that kind 
and said that they were not conclusive of that fact, but were 


suggested for argument. 
attention to the pages. 
Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. 
just a moment? 
Mr. CARAWAY. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 
Mr. STEPHENS. With reference to this matter, if I under- 
stand correctly what the Senator from Indiana [Mr, Watson] 


I shall be glad to call the Senator's 


President, will the Senator yleld for 


had in mind, 1 desire to ask the Senator from Arkansas if this 
is not a fact: 
When the ballots from a precinct were examined and counted 


and it was found that there was anything wrong with the con 
dition of things with reference to those ballots—packages being 
sealed or unsealed, broken or unbroken, with reference to 
discrepancies, missing ballots, and forth—were not the 
workers, whatever they were called, required to put on what 
they called the work sheet a notation with regard to these 
matters, so that this particular defect might be brought later 
to the attention of the committee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; there is not a thing 
record to support that contention. 

Mr, STEPHENS. Very well. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Ulere is what did happen: In some of the 
townships they did note on the work sheet that these ballots 
came unsealed; but I hold in my hand the work sheets from 
67 townships in which the ballots reached the Senate in un- 
sealed packages, evidently many of them with the discrepancies 
in the vote, and there is not a single scratch on them to indi- 
eate that fact. The auditors paid absolutely no attention to 
it. Here they are, right in my hand. The only indorsement 





so 


in the whole 
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they put on it was “16 no votes,” and they signed it. They 
put vere the tabulation of how many vetes Steck got, and 
how many votes Brookhart got, and the class in which they 
fell, and then they said: 

Hixteen no vote : 

That is, there were 16 votes in that precinct that were not 
counted for anybody, and they signed it, and then Colonel 
Thayer ©. K'd it, as he did all the other werk sheets, and then 
fhat work sheet went to the tabuiator, and cemposes a part of 
the record in this case. 

‘Ir. STEPHENS. Now, Iet me ask the Senator another ques- 
tis Referring to Bear Grove Township, Guthrie County, un- 
der the head of “ Remarks,” the following appears: 

Chief supervisor finds only 236 ballots in recount. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; there is a remark there. 

Mr. STHPHENS (reading)— 

mber of names on poll ist, 256. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes. 

Mr. S'TIEPITENS. Then there ts the Estherville precinct, to 
Which the Senator referred, : 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes; they are treated in the same way. 

Mr. STEPHENS. That‘is the very question I asked—if they 
did not show the number of names on the poll list, the number 


of ballots found, sometimes going so far as to state the number 
of missing ballots, and in some simply stating the total? 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is true. Sometimes it was done and 
sometimes it was not. I think out of a thousand and seme 
odd townships they stated these things in possibly four. In 


the rest of them they did not. In the case of the machine 
votes they did not state them at all, and none of them ever 
Invisted that we ought to have reversed the action of the 


auditors, because they agreed on what they did. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

Mr, CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Was it distinctly understood by 
the committee that one of these auditors or supervisors was the 
special representative, for instance, of the contestant and that 
one of them was the special representative to look after the 
interests of the contestee? 

Mr. CARAWAY. ‘That is so, Mr. President; and they were 
instructed that they should preserve whatever objections they 
wanted to for the interest of the party they were looking after. 
They were the personally selected counsel and representative 
und agent of the party that selected them. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. How was the selection made? 
Was it made by the contestant and the contestee personally, or 
by their attorneys, or in the presence of the committee, or how? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I do not know, Mr. President. The con- 
testant was allowed to name anybody he wanted, and the con- 
testee, or the Incumbent, was allowed to name anybody he 
wanted. Whoever they named the committee never questioned. 
They changed them when they wanted to. 
this case had three. He first started out with a man by the 
name of Cook, Fer some reason Cook quit, and then the con- 
testee, Mr. Brookhart, put on his secretary, and for some 
reason he did not'’go forward very long, and then he brought 
here his brother, a lawyer with whom he had been formerly 
zssociated in practice, and he was his representative. Whoever 
they wanted they selected. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. And the committee understood 
that that selection was the partisan of the person selected? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely, and put on there for that pur- 
pose, for the express purpose of protecting the interests of the 
party who named him, and the record shows that. I shall be glad 
to go over the record and put that In the Recorp. They named 
whomever they pleased, and these men were to be their special 
particuinr representatives. The man could be lawyer or lay- 
man, brother or stranger, anybody they wanted to name. 
The committee did not care who it was. They selected who- 
ever they wanted. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Arkansas 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield first to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senstor from Wash- 
ington [Mr. Jones] has referred to the agreed good votes and 
the stipulation, 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. COPELAND. In spite of the stipulation, if it were 
shown here that the attorneys and supervisors had erred, I 
assume that the committee would be glad to revise the opinion 
they formed? 
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The contestee in } 


Arrm, 
Mr. CARAWAY. The committee accepted everything +, 
auditors did. The attorneys accepted it. Nobody chalen=, 
it. Now, then, if some one comes here and says that thi a 
not look like a wise rule, that we ought not to have |«: 
auditors do it, that is a question fer each individual Mem! 
the Senate. The only thing that I wanted to say, and 1 ; 
again, is this: There are decisions here that hurt bow 
and there are decisions that help both sides. For instay 
there were 30 votes found that everybody knew had been eo 
They were not with the regular batch of votes. They woyi, 
have given Mr. Steck a very decided majority. Mr. Brookhs, 
supervisor said, “ We do not think you ought to count 
They were pot in the reguiar batch.” Mr. Steck’s super, 
said, “All right; we will let that go.” They rejected thein 
the committee never questioned it. They disposed oj 
precinct of Winterset in exactly the same way. They dis; 
of 1,056 townships in exactly the same way. They ace 
in exactly the same spirit the recount on the machines, whi.) 
gave Mr. Brookhart 774 plurality more than he got in 
official count, although some of the pell lists were ej\jye\, 
gone; some of the books were gone. They made no question , 
that. Mr. Steck never questioned it; and nobody on the com. 
mittee questioned it. They accepted it, because the board of 
supervisors accepted it. The committee accepted every arec- 
ment that both contestee and contestant made, and lived uy 
to it. They did not question the good faith of either, and there 
was not a single person who ever questioned the wisdom of 
following that course until after the result was apparent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. CARAWAY. If some Senators think that we should 
have held a brief for some particular man in this contest, not 
to let him be overreached, and to repudiate for him every ag 
ment he entered into where he lost a vote, they made a mis- 
take, because the committee held both of them to their agree- 
ments and accepted the agreements of the board of supervisors 
in every township, and upon that the result is based. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I would like to ask the Senator whether 
the committee found any evidence of intimidation at the poils. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That question was not even raised. There 
is not a suggestion, from begining to end, that there was any 
iatimidation, or that there was any actual fraud. There was 
not a suggestion that anybody tried to be crooked, or that 
anybody did not get to vote who wanted to vote. None of those 
questions was ever raised in the contest. The only thing in 
the contest, if the Senator from Connecticut will pardon me, 
| was this: Who is entitled to be accrédited to the Senate be- 
cause he got a plurality of the votes cast? The question of 
a man’s right to vote was not raised. It is presumed th 
everybody in Iowa was allowed to vote—once, at least. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There was no evidence of corruption? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Not even an intimation of it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no question but that the certifi- 
cate which was received here, signed by the officials of Iowa, 
is in correct form? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Nobody has questioned that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. There is no question but that the proper 
officials of the State of Iowa certified to the election? 

Mr. CARAWAY,. The Senator knows that. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What I should like very much to have 
| the Senator explain to me is this: Im view of the fact that 
there was no fraud, no corruption, no intimidation, no irresu- 
larity of the certificate, apparently no irregularity in the 
election, on what theory, then, did the committee overrule 
the certificate of the State of Iowa and proceed to count the 
ballots? 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator evidently does not even iake 
into consideration how a contest, where it is a question of how 
the votes were counted, arises. It is to ascertain whether or 
not the votes that were cast for the contestant or the contes!ee 
showed one or the other to have a majority. That was the only 
question raised in this case. That was the only question fic 
committee undertook to decide, and that is what they did 
decide. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator has stated very clearly that 
certain stipulations were entered into by the contestant and 
the contestee. Were those stipulations agreed to by the officials 
of the State of Iowa? Were the agreements of the supervisors 
and the rules which they adopted for the opening or tlie not 
opening of envelopes agreed to by officials of the State of Iowa: 

Mr. CARAWAY. No. The truth about the matter is that if 
the committee had listened te the Republican Party, which is the 
controlling party In Iowa, it would have found that Mr. Brook- 
hart got all of his votes by pretending that he was a Repub- 
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liecan when he was not. It came here with a contest, and the 
conunittee then said that it would not go into the question of 
the psychology of the voters. The Republican Party wanted to 
yuseat Mr. Brookhart because it said he swore that he was a 
Republican when he was not a Republican. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator will realize that I am _ not 
referring to the officials of the Republican Party; I am refer- 
to the State of Iowa. 


Plt 

Mr. CARAWAY. If the Senator from Connecticut thinks 
that the returning board of Iowa has a right to certify anybody | 
as elected it wants to, and that we must accept that certificate, 
then. of course, he wouid not think there could be any contest. 


Mr. BINGHAM. 
there not? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
of what constitutes fraud. 

Mr. WALSH. The contest of Mr. Steck contains this state- 


. 


ment: 


In that case there would be fraud, would 


contestant, Steck, 
at 


Stec 


and in fact there 
ral more votes for the con- 
for said incumbent Brookhart for said 
from the State of Iowa for said term, 
and the said contestant further avers that there were errors and Irreg- 
viarities in said election affecting the re 
that this contestant 


d election. 


that in truth 


thousand 


rhe said avers 


were said election seve 
k, than were cast 


United States Senator 


cast 
testant, 


office of 


sult, which, if corrected, would 


show received a majority of the votes cast at 


siti 
It seems to me that fully justified the committee in recount- 
ine the votes. 
Mr. CARAWAY. 


I thank the Senator. The contestee denied 
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| vote, and they asked us to pass upon the ballots. 


I do not think so, under the Senator's view | 
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they entered into unless it can be shown that they were over- 
reached in making it. 

This is what was done: The contestant and the contestee 
selected his representative, partisans of theirs, whomever 
they wanted. In the one case, at the last, was the brother of 
the contestee, Mr. Thomas Brookhart. They passed upon these 
questions, and agreed that the resulis were as I have stated. 
That agreement was ratified by their attorneys, Mr. Mitchell, a 
man of high character—I know ihe senior Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. CUMMINS] will bear witness to that—and Mr. Parsons, 
against whem no charge is made. They agreed about this mat- 
ter. They then, by stipulation, brought down the very last 
Should we 
not have accepted their agreements? 

Mr. COUZENS. If the contestant or the contestee found that 
something which had occurred, such as that to which the 
Senator from Mississippi just referred, was not in accordance 
with his judgment, or thought his representative had erred, 
does the Senator contend that he has no right to open it up 


| again? 


; Of the result after he found out he was beaten and say, “ 


| something 


Mr. CARAWAY. He would have to do it, in my opinion, with 
proper proof of the fact. He could not come in and complain 
L do 
not want this agreement to be kept becanse it hurts me.” But 
if it were found that the contestant or the contestee was rep- 
resented by either an idiot or a crook, then he ought to repn- 
diate everything he did. He should not wait until he finds 
that would hurt one and help the other and say 


| “I will accept this and repudiate that; I accept all his acts 


all of that under oath, and then himself urged certain other | 


irregularities. Each one of them wanted a recount, and got 
it, under the exact rules each agreed to, and under the exact 
rules each thought would bring out the correct result. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield to the Sen- 
ator from Virginia? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I simply wanted to remark that the inference 
drawn by the Senator from Connecticut would lead us to the 
conelusion that the Senate of the United States is not, under 
the Constitution, the judge of the elections and qualifications 
of its own Members, but that the Senate must implicitly accept, 
and may not ever go behind, the certificate of the State. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course there never would be a contest 
if the view of the Senator from Connecticut prevailed. 


Mr. GLASS. Never. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator permit me to answer 
that? 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator can not anwser it. I will let him 
try. 


Mr. BINGHAM. May I try? 


Mr. CARAWAY. Please be brief about it. I want to call 
attention to one other thing. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Article 1, section 4, of the Constitution 


of the United States, states that the legislatures of the States | 


shall prescribe the manner, place, and time of holding elec- 
tions. In other words, the legislatures of the States shall say 
how the citizens are to vote. Article 5 states-——— 

Mr. CARAWAY. May I just state that the Senate is not 
trying to deprive Iowa of the right to hold an election in any 
particular balloting place. 

Mr. BINGHAM. But it seems to me that the Senate of the 
United States through this committee, which the Senator so 
ably represents, is attempting to deprive the State of Iowa 
of the privilege of saying how the citizens of Iowa shall vote. 

Mr. GLASS. Is that the Senator’s answer to my suggestion? 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President-—-— 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield, because that question answers | 
itself. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask the Senator if he con- 
tends that in case the contestant or the contestee selects a 


supervisor or representative who does not in his opinion repre- 
sent him properly, that either of them is bound by the deci- 
sion of such supervisor, or that the Senate is bound by such 
decision? 

Mr. CARAWAY. If it could be shown, or was suggested, or 
vas even to be inferred, that there was collusion between the 
Supervisor representing the contestant and the supervisor rep- 
resenting the contestee, by which they agreed to reach a fraudu- 
lent result, nobody would be bound by it. But as long as they 
are presumed to have been men of honor, men of high character, 
men who were seeking to represent and protect the interest 
of the contestant and of the coutestee, respectively, there is not 
@ court on earth that would not held them to any agreement 





|} seat, 


that help me but I repudiate all his acts that hurt me.” In 
good morals and good conscience nobody can take any such 
course, 

Mr. JONES of Washington. 
yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Washington. Did either the contestant or the 
contestee complain to the committee at any time about the 
actions of their representatives? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Absolutely they did not. They never ques- 
tioned the good faith of their representatives, and never have to 
this day. The first intimation that there was anything wrong 
with the representatives comes from the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I want to make one statement before 5 
o'clock, but I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I only want to say this, that as far as 
the Senator from Michigan is concerned, and as far as I am 
concerned, as Senators, we do not think we are bound by any 
stipulation. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Of course; we agree with that. Anybody 
can repudiate on the floor of the Senate any agreement that 
anybody made, for either one of the men. 

Mr. COUZENS. It is not repudiation. 
Senator. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Yes, it is. “A rose by any other name 
would smell as sweet.” These people entered into an agree- 
ment, and everybody abided by it. On the floor of the Senate 
certain Senators want to disagree with the agreement. If 
they want to, there is no way to keep them from doing so, and 
I would not want to. 

I want to say one more thing, and then I shall close for the 
evening. There was a question about what rule should prevail 
in determining who had the plurality. In the House the rule 
had been, to a certain extent, to find out what the legal effect 
of the action of the voter was. Under that rule you could dis- 
franchise every voter in a State if you wanted to, because you 


Mr. President, will the Senator 


I disagree with the 


| could say that there was some irregularity in the manner of 


holding the election, or of certifying the result, and there was a 
legal technicality. The Senator from Kansas will bear me 
out that in the good old days, when either party undertook to 
increase its majority by a contest, a contestee, if he was not 
wanted by the majority of the House, could not keep his 
because his opponent could find some legal techni- 
eality to get him out. They contested a man out of a seat 
who represented my district in Arkansas at one time on the 
statement of one person and seated a man of a political faith, 
when not 3 per cent of the voters in the district were of his 
political belief. They contested people out of seats under that 
rule by any technicality that they wanted to raise. 

The rule which I have always understood to prevail in the 
Senate is that every man shall have counted for him every 
vote cast for him, where it is possible to ascertain what the 
intention of the voter was. If we should adopt any other 
rule it would make it possible for a majority of the Senate 
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at any 


iranchise 


thme to find on some legal technicality, and dis- 
the entire population of any State. Yo say that if 
there be a mistake made anywhere in the easting of a ballot, 
they would have a right to reject it on a legal technicality. 
There is not a Senater on this floor who could keep his seat, 
if a majority wanted to unseat him, if such a rule were in 
force, because the majority could find that some people should 
have voted who did net vote, that they opened polls at an 
hour when they should not have opened them, or that some 
instruction was erroneous. But the rule in the Senate has 
been to accept whatever the voter intended to do, and under 
that rule ry man who votes, if he does anything that indi- 
cates what his purpose is, has his vote counted. Under that 
rule in this contest there were hundreds of votes counted for 
the coutestee, Mr. Brookhart, where the man did hardly any- 
thing that was required to entitle him to have his vote counted 
tiat way. 

‘they have written tn the name “ Brookhart’’ in several dff- 
ferent ways. Nowhere wes an initial given. There was a 

Smith W. Brookhart” on the ballot. They have written in 
another column “ Brookhart” and voted for that Brookhart 
without initials. In the brief of the contestee he said, “ You 
know there was but one Brookhart.” We do not know any 
such thing, and we were told we must look toe the ballet for 
what the voter intended to do. You conld look to the ballot 
until you dropped in your tracks and you could not tell by 
looking at such ballots that Smith W. Brookhart was the 
* Brookhart”’ veted for in any case. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Was it not the intention of the voters to 
vote for Smith W. Brookhart? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, we gave it to him. It would take a 
lecnl act, however, to do what you want done in such eases. 
When you write “ Brookhart” in the ballot and do not put any 
initial you do not do anything legally. But we thought the 
voter intended to vote for Smith W. Brookhart and we gave 
him his vote for “ Brookhart.” The name was spelled in every 
imaginable way; phonetic spelling seems to be the rule in 


eve 


lowa, and we gave the vote to Brookhart regardless of hew it 
was spelled. We gave it to him when the law says that a 


nian’s name shall appear upon the ballot but once, and yet there 
are more than 100 votes in which Brookhart’s name appears 
twice upon the ballot. We thought two was a stronger indica- 
tion of what was intended than one would have been, and so 
we gave it to Brookhart. Everybody agrees that unless the 
voter puts a cross in the circle or a cross in the square opposite 
the name he does not vote at all legally, and yet there are 
many instances of that kind, and we gave them to Brookhart, 
where the voter did not put a cross in the circle and did not 
put a cross in the square before the name “ Brookhart,” but 
he did write in the name of Brookhart and spelled it in every 
imaginable way. Of course, he did not legally vote at all, but 
we gave it to Brookhart and not a single partisan of Brook- 
hart has compiained of that, although the voter did not cast a 
legal vote at all and everybody knew it. 

The law in Iowa provides that the ballot shall be of white 
opaque paper so when it is folded one can not see through it, 
and yet there are instances here where the ballot was on 
pink paper, where it was a sample ballot. But we gave them 
to Brookhart although the law said that the only legal ballot 
should be upon white opaque paper, marked “ Official ballot.” 
Lut these ballots were there, written on a ballot with the 
word “official” and “sample” torn off, and Brookhart was 
presumed to have been voted for. I know the voter intended 
to vote for him, but under the legal rule he did not do it. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Were all of those irregular colored ballots 
for Breokhart? 


Mr. CARAWAY. 


” 


No; but the majority of them were. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Did you give any of them to Steck? 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am mistaken. The colored ballots were 
all for Brookhart, and Brookhart get every one of them. The 
Senator could net have done better for Brookhart himself. 

Mr. STEPHENS. There were only four of them. 

Mr. CARAWAY. And four he got, and nobody has com- 
plained of it either, and yet everybody knows they were not 
legal ballots. But does the number make or change the rule? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does not the Senator think it very strange, 
in view of the great generosity of the committee in overruling 
the laws of Iowa and giving these additional ballots to Brook- 
hart, that the resuit should not have been different? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No doubt it is strange to the Senator that 
anyone should have been generous, Distinguishing marks are 
prohibited under the law of Iowa. There were such which 
would bave canceled the ballot if we had followed the legal 
rule, but we did not do it. There were marks on some of the 
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ballots which I am satisfied any court in Towa would have sqjiy 
in construing the technical rule, should have required ‘the 
baliot to be disregarded; but the committee, following wi, 
it thought was the fair rule, the only honest rule, the 
safe rule, the only rule that any Senator could afford to « 1. 
port, said, “If we can determine what this voter in lowa 
wanted to do, we will carry out his intention and give that 
vote to whomsoever he desired to have it.” 

Mr. President, there are some other matters which I wish to 
discuss, but I have concluded for this evening. 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


only 


Mr. CURTIS. I ask unanimous consent that when the Sep. 
ate concludes its business to-day it take a recess until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The Chair 
EXECUTIVE 

Mr. CURTIS. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid. 
eration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 10 minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and the Senate (at 
5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. m.), under the order previously 
entered, took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, April 6, 1920, 
at 12 o'clock meridian. 


SESSION 





CONFIRMATIONS 
Evecuiive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 5, 1926 
UnitTep STATES MARSHAL 


Edgar C. Snyder to be United States marshal for the District 
of Columbia. 
PosTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 
Kate B. Quillin, Clayton. 
John H. Walls, Guntersville. 
Exa B. Carroll, Slocomb. 
Alida J. Cox, Spring Hill. 


CALIFORNIA ad 


John L. Pope, Lower Lake. 
Rose McCann, Portola. 
John R. Chace, San Jose. 
Roy Bucknell, Upper Lake. 


COLORADO 


-Mary H. Cowie, Boulder. 
Byron T. Shelton, Hayden. 
William A. Baghott, Kit Carson. 


CONNECTICUT 


Oliver F. Toop, South Manchester. 
William P. Gourlie, Thompsonville. 


IDAHO 


Joseph Morely, Idaho Falls. 
Dott R. Adams, Rathdrum. 


IOWA 


Frank Popper, jr., Clutier. 

Clarissa A. Peck, Lawler. 

John A. Ruesink, Lime Spring. 

Larl E. Shibley, Lone Tree. 

Harold A. Marmon, Mitchellville. 

Andrew F. Parker, Redding. 

Fred E. Dunton, Riceville. 
KANSAS 

Laura Kesler, Edna. 

Elva M. Woodward, Haviland. 

Floyd B. Martin, Lane. 

Otte L. Walmer, Lucas. 

Henry Washburn, Mulberry. 

Minnie C. True, Pittsburg. 

William F. Greer, St. Francis. 


MAINE 


Mae L. Berry, Denmark. 
Edward Johnson, Monson. 


MICHIGAN 


Lewis E. Kephart, Berrien Springs. 
James R. Dean, Boyne City. 





Herbert E. McEtheny, Gobles. 

Liarvey Tewksbury, Kingston. 

Plorence J. Truax, Ortonviile. 

pred J. Smith, Pickford. 

Charles P. Neumann, Rochester. 
MISSISSIPPI 

muel W. Pendarvis, Magnolia. 

‘an W. Woodward, Oxford. 

James C. Reddoch, Quitman. 


MISSOURI 


Vaughan V. Hammitt, Curryville. 

Wilbur N. Osborne, Williamsville. 
NEGRASKA 

Alvin O. Jones, Adams. 

Joseph S. Jackson, Inman. 

Minnie Johansin, Loup City. 

Mary E. Krisl, Milligan. 

Clarence Rosecrans, Odell. 

Rolland C. Shetler, Riverton. 


NEVADA 
J. BE. Drendel, Minden. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Benjamin H. Dodge, New Boston. 
NEW YORK 
Fdwin P. Gardner, Canandaigua. 
Stella Hackett, Central Park. 
William V. Fitzpatrick, Cleveland, 
Warren C. King, Dobbs Ferry. 
Reuben H. Gulvin, Geneva. 
George S. Peterson, La Salle. 
George M. Grant, Parksville. 
James R, Rodman, Port Ewen. 


NORTH CAROLIN 
Festus E, Sigman, Thomasville. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Martin A. Wahlberg, Oberon. 
Viola Tomlinson, Oriska. 
orro 
James K. Fulks, Ada. 
Joho W. Swing, Bethel. 
Jobn R. Miller, Franklin. 
George W. Burner, Johnstown. 
Peter Weishaupt, Lynchburg. 
Jasper A, Barrell, Malta. 
Marold J. Taylor, Marengo. 
Reed Wilson, Pleasant City. 
Jesse A. Hayes, Stockport. 
Paul BE. Muckley, Waynesburg. 
George W. Smith, Wheelersburg. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Vera Ritchey, Dunlo. 
Iierbert M. Black, West Sunbury. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Francis B. Gaffney, Gaffney. 
TEXAS 
toy K. Duphorne, Aransas Pass. 
Walter W. Layman, Bangs. 
Wilee V. Garton, Booker. 
Jacob Bennett, Bremond. 
William H. Tallant, Chico. 
McKinley H. Frank, Grapevine. 
William L. Allen, Hawkins. 
James W. Johnson, Italy. 
Ada H. Worley, Malone. 
Thomas J. Bailey, Reyse City. 
John F, Warrington, Valley Mills. 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mary B. Wolfe, Mount Clare, 
Helen Cox, Pursglove. 
Daniel A. Jackson, Rowlesburg. 
Walter Thomas, Triadelphia. 


WISCONSIN 


Orrin W. Groot, Elmwood. 
John H. Zahrte, Sparta. 
Ernest L. Messer, Unity. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, April d, 1926 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, and was ealled to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, O God, of whom and through whom and 
unto whom are all things. Blessed be the Father of all mercies 
for Him who is now on the right hand of all power. He 
has brought incorruption out of corruption, glory out of weak- 
ness, and set the hale of immortality upon the brow of man, 
Help us to sow conscientiousness to the light we have, obedience 
to the truth we know, integrity to the purpose we possess, and 
our conduct shall grow the fruit of character burn in tho 
soil of Thy eterval truth. Muay there be in us a resurrection 
to a new life. Roll away from the doors of hearts the stone of 
malice; roll away from the doors of eur minds the stone of 
intolerance; roll away from the doors of our characters all 
stones that obstruct the onward march and development of 
our immortal souls. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 




















The Journal of the proceedings of Thursday, April 1, 1926, 
was read and approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. Craven, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills and resolution of 
the following tities, in which the concurrence of the House of 
Representatives was requested: 

S.7. An act to reimburse the Truckee-Carson irrigation dis- 
trict, State of Nevada, for certain expenditures for the opera- 
tion and maintenance of drains for lands within the Paiute 
Indian Reservation, Nev.; 

8.47. An act making an appropriation to pay the State of 
Massachusetts for expenses incurred and paid, at the request 
of the President, in protecting the harbors and fortifying the 
coast during the Civil War, in accordance with the findings of 
the Court of Claims and Senate Report No. 764, Sixty-sixth 
Congress, third session ; 

S. 87. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Interior to patent certain lands to school district No. 58, of 
Clallam County, State of Washington, and for other purposes; 

§$.108. An act for the relief of the Commercial Union Assur- 
ance Co. (Ltd.), the Automobile Insurance Co. of Hartford, 
Conn., American & Foreign Insurance Co., Queen Insurance 
Co. of Ameriea, Fireman’s Fund Insurance Co., St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Co., and the United States Merchants & 
Shippers Insurance Co.; 

S$. 161. An act for the relief cf Charles H. Willey; 

S$. 587. An act for the relief of John O'Brien; 

S. 674. An act granting certain lands to the city of Kaysville, 
Utah, to protect the witershed of the water-supply system of 
said city; 

S$. 868. An act for the relief of Kate Canniff; 

S$. 1039. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to establish 
a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the United States,” 
approved July 1, 1898, and acts amendatory thereof and sup- 
plementary thereto; 

S. 1208. An act providing reimbursement to J. M. LaCalle for 
services as instructor at the United States Naval Academy, An- 
napolis, Md., from October I, 1914, to October 19, 1914; 
$. 1415. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
the Treasury to immediately reconvey to Charles Murray, sr., 
and Sarah A. Murray, his wife, of De Funiak Springs, Fla., 
the title to lots 820, 821, and 822, in the town of De Funiak 
Springs, Fla., according to the map of Lake De Funiak drawn 
by W. J. Vankirk ; 

S. 1647. An act for the relief of the city of Philadelphia; 

S. 1648. An act for the relief of Rinald Bros., of Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; 

S$. 1651. An act for the relief of the widow and minor chil- 
dren of Ed Estes, deceased ; 

S. 1662. An act for the relief of Francis Nicholson: 

S. 1786. An act to equalize the pay of retired officers of the 
Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic 
Survey, and Publie Health Service: 

S. 1895. An act to correct the military record of George Pat- 
terson, deceased ; 

S$. 1903. An act for the relief of Capt. Murray A. Cobb; 

S$. 1914. An act directing the resurvey of certain lands; 

$. 1993. An act for the relief of the Van Dorn Iron Works 
Co.; 

$. 2042. An act relating to the office of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital; 
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8. 2122 
Co : 

8.2141. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in 
nny claims which the Assiniboine Indians may have against the 
United States, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2166. An act for the relief of Orin Thornton; 

S$. 2198. An act for the relief of Grover Ashley; 

S. 2202. An act to provide that jurisdiction shall be conferred 
upon the Court of Claims, notwithstanding the lapse of time 
or statutes of limitation, to hear, examine, and adjudicate and 
render judgment in any and all legal and equitable claims aris- 
ine under or growing out of any treaty or agreement between 
the United States and certain bands of Indians, and for other 
purposes ; 

S. 2320. An act to safeguard the distribution and sale of cer- 
tain dangerous caustic or corrosive acids, alkalies, and other 
substamees in interstate and foreign commerce ; 

S. 2483. An act for the relief of legal representatives of the 
estate of Alphonse Desmare, deceased, and others; 


CONGRESSIONAL 


. An act for the relief of the Monumental Stevedore 


S. 2484. An act for the relief of Louise St. Gez, executrix 
of Auguste Ferré, deceased, surviving partner of Lapene & 
Ferré ; 


S. 2552. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
dispose by sale of certain public land in the State of Kansas; 

S. 2507. An act authorizing the President to appoint and re- 
tire certain persons first lieutenants in the Medical Corps, 
United States Army; 

S$. 2619. An act for the relief of Oliver J. Larkin and Lona 
Larkin; 

S. 2646. An act to provide cooperation to safeguard endan- 
gered agricultural and municipal interests and to protect the 
forest cover on the Santa Barbara, Angeles, San Bernardino, 
and Cleveland National Forests from destruction by fire, and 
for other purposes ; 

S. 2702. An act to provide for the setting apart of certain 
lands in the State of California as an addition to the Morongo 
Indian Reservation ; 

S$. 2708. An act to restore to the public domain certain lands 
within the Casa Grande Ruins National Monument, aml for 
other purposes ; 

S. 2706. An act to provide for the reservation of certain land 
in California for the Indians of the Mesa Grande Reservation, 
known also as Santa Ysabel Reservation No. 1; 

S. 2722. An act for the relief of Muscle Shoals, Birminghain 
& Pensacola Railroad Co., the successor in interest of the 
receiver of the Guif, Florida & Alabama Railway Co.; 

S. 2730. An act to amend section 1155 of an act entitled “An 
act to establish a code of law for the District of Columbia”; 


S. 2768. An act to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code 
as amended; 

S. 2817. An act for the relief of FdgargX. Miller; 

S. 2818. An act for the relief of Ivy L. Merrill; 

S. 2820. An act for the relief of José Louzau; 

S.2868. An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 


Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and render judgments in 
clriims that the Crow Tribe of Indians may have against the 
United States, and for otber purposes ; 

8S. 2907. An act to authorize the general accounting officers of 
the United States to allow credit to Galen L. Tait, collector and 
disbursing agent, district of Maryland, for payments of travel 
and subsistence expenses made on properly certified and ap- 
proved vouchers ; 

S. 2982. An act to provide for the conveyance of certain land 
owned by the District of Columbia near the corner of Thirteenth 
and Upshur Streets NW., and the acquisition of certain land 
by the District of Columbia in exchange for said part to be 
conveyed, and for other purposes ; 

S. 2996. An act to validate payments for commutation 
quarters, heat, and light, and of rental allowances on account 
of dependents ; 

8.3037. An act to provide retirement for the Nurse Corps 
of the Army and Navy; 

S$. 3055. An act for the relief of Lawford & McKim, general 
agents for the Employers’ Liability Assurance Corporation 
(Ltd.) of London, England; 

S. 3072. An act to authorize an exchange of lands between 
the United States and the State of Nevada; 

$.3102. An act to modify and amend the act creating the 
Public Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia ; 

$.3110. An act to authorize certain officers of the United 
States Navy to accept from the Republic of Haiti the medal 
of honor and merit; 


8.3122. An act for completion of-the road from Tucson to 
Ajo via Indian Oasis, Ariz. ; 
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S. 3174. An act for the relief of the Alaska Steamshi) . 

S. 3186. An act to promote the production of sulphuy . 
the public domain: 

8.3287. An act relating to the purchase of quarantine <a. 
tions from the State of Texas; 

S. 3328. An act for the relief of L. W. Burford: 

8.3402. An act relating to giving false information revsya- 


ing the commission of crime in the District of Columbia - 

S. 3538. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Intericy to 
pay legal expenses incurred by the Sac and Fox Tribe of [). 
dians of Oklahoma; 

8.3547. An act to change the title of Deputy Assistant Pas. 
urer of the United States to Assistant Treasurer of the United 
States; 

8. 3553. An act to provide for the storage for diversion of the 
waters of the North Platte River and construction of the « 
per-Alcova reclamation project ; 

8.3665. An act for the relief of the owner of the ferryboat 
New York; and 

S.J. Res. 78. Joint resolution for the amendment of the 
plant quarantine act of August 20, 1912, to allow the States 


as- 


to quarantine against the shipment therein or throug| of 
plants, plant products, and other articles found to be diseased 


or infested when not covered by a quarantine established by 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and for other purposes. y 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed with- 
out amendment bills of the following titles: 

H. R. 185. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to acquire land and erect a monument on the site of the battle 
with the Sioux Indians in which the commands of Major Reno 
aud Major Benteen were engaged; 

H. R. 290. An act to amend section 99 of the act to codify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary aud the 
amendment to said act approved July 17, 1916, Thirty-ninih 
Statutes at Large, chapter 248; 

II. R. 1827. An act for the relief of Frank Rector; 

H. R. 3953. An act to authorize a departure from the ree- 
tangular system of surveys of homestead claims in Alaska, and 
for other purposes ; 

H. R. 3996. An act authorizing the Secretary of War to con- 
vey certain portions of the military reservation of Fort Sam 
llouston, Tex., to the city of San Antonio, Bexar County, Tex., 
for street purposes ; 

H. R. 4505. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to per- 
mit the delivery of water from the Washington aqueduct 
pumping station to the Arlington County sanitary district ; 

H. R. 4884. An act for the relief of Walter L. Watkins, alias 
Harry Austin; 

H. R. 5010. An act to provide for the payment to the retired 
members of the police and fire departments of the District of 
Columbia the balance of retirement pay past due to them hut 
unpaid from January 1, 1911, to July 30, 1915; 

H. R.5961. An act granting certain public lands to the city 
of Stockton, Calif., for flood control, and for other purposes : 

Ii. R. 6117. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to au- 
thorize the President of the United States to locate, construct, 
and operate railroads in the Territory of Alaska, and for other 
purposes ” ; 

H. R. 6244. An act to authorize the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to exchange the present Federal building and site in the 
city of Rutland, Vt., for the so-called memorial building and 
site in said city; 

H. R. 6260. An act to convey to the city of Baltimore, Md., 
certain Government property ; 

H. R. 6261. An act to authorize the exportation from the 
State or Territory of timber lawfully cut on any national ferest 
or on the public lands in Alaska; 

H. R. 7086. An act providing for repairs, improvements, and 
buildings at the Seneca Indian School at Wyandotte, 
Okla. ; 

H. R. 7616. An act to amend section 89 of chapter 5 of the 
Judicial Code of the United States; 

Hi. R. 8129. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to cooperate with the States of Idaho, Montana, Oregon, and 
Washington in allocation of the waters of the Columbia River 
and its tributaries, and for other purposes, and authorizing 
an appropriation therefor; and 

H. R. 9455. An act to dedicate as a public thoronughfere a 
narrow strip of land owned by the United States in Bards- 
town, Ky. 

The message also announced that the Senate had pas-«d 
with amendments bills of the following titles, in which tie 
concurrence of the House of Representatives was requested : 

H. R.178. An act authorizing the Chippewa Indians of Min- 
nesota to submit claims to the Court of Claims; 
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1. R.4785. An act to enable the Rock Creek and Potomac 
Parkway Commission to complete the acquisition of the land 
thorized to be acquired by the public buildings appropria- 
, act approved March 4, 1915, for the connecting parkway 
tween Itock Creek Park, the Zoological Park, and Potomac 
ark ; 

Hi. R. 7178. An act authorizing the sale of certain abandoned 
tracts of land and buildings ; 

Hl. R. 5242. An act to repeal the act approved January 
1022, providing for change of entry, and for other purposes; 

lI. R. 8830. An act amending the act entitled “Aa act pro- 
viding for a comprehensive development of the park and play- 
uud system of the National Capital,” approved June 6, 1924; 
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LH. R. 8908. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
Washington-Waketield Memorial Bridge, a corporation, to con- 
siruct a bridge across the Potomac River. 

The message also announced that the Senate had insisted 
ypon its amendments to the bill (H. R. 8186) to authorize 
the Seeretary of the Interior to purchase certain lands in 
California to be added to the Santa Ysabel Indian Reservation 
and authorizing an appropriation of funds therefor, had re- 
quested a conference with the House thereon, and had ap- 
pointed Mr. Harrexp, Mr. Cameron, and Mr. Kenprick as the 
conferees on the part of the Senate. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. FLLUIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
an indefinite leave of absence be granted to the gentleman from 
West Virgi 


: 
riig 


nia, Mr. Srroruer, on account of sickness in his 
family. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 


There was no objection. 
REQUEST FOR LEAVE TO PRINT 


Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a unanl- 
mous-consent request. I ask unanimous consent that I may be 


. it ac .¥ . “oO elye o>) ; IercaAp } . . 
permitted, as an extension of remarks, to print in the Recorp | made by him on the subject of the pollution of the waters of 


15 telegrams that I reeeived last week from certain gentlemen, 
ministers and otherwise, in Kast St. Louis, ILL, touching on a 
certain phase of the English impeachment case. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 


mous consent to extend his remarks by printing a number of | 


telegrams received by him in relation to the English impeach- 
ment. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, does not the gentleman believe that inasmuch as the 
ease is out of our hands now and is ready to present to the 
Senate these telegrams can shed no light on the subject? 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, in reply to the inquiry of the 
gentleman from New York, I will say that this is a matter that 
was not injected into the case. I think my request is wholly 
proper, and I respectfully submit that there would be no reflec- 
tion upon the ettitude of the House in haying these telegrams 
printed in the Reconp. 

Mr. BOIES. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. BOWLING. Mr. Speaker, may I modify that request? 
Most of these telegrams are of the same tenor. They are, as I 
said, 15 in number. I ask unanimous consent that I may print 
one of the telegrams and append to that the signatures of the 
signers of the other telegrams, all of which are in the nature 
of indorsements of the original idea of the first telegram. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the modified request 
of the gentleman? 

Mr. BOIPS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection fs heard. 


JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 


Senate Joint Resolution 78 of the following title was taken 
from the Speaker’s table and referred to its appropriate com- 
mittee as indicated below: 

S.J. Res. 78. For the amendment of the plant quarantine 
act of Angust 20, 1912, to allow the States to quarantine 
against the shipment therein or through of plants, plant 
products, and other articles found to be diseased or infested 
when not covered by a quarantine established by the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


BROMIDE WATER 

Mr. McKBOWN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 


mous consent to proceed for one minute, Is there objection? 
There was no objection, 
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Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there will be to-day in the washroom a bottle of bromide 
water. ([Laughter.] I wanted to tell you about it for a 
minute. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is there a pictere on it? 

Mr. McKEOWN, No. It is no advertisement, but it is water 
that is fine for the nerves. [Laughter.] It is said to make you 
sieep. 

Mr. MILLER. Is it from Oklahoma? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; it from Oklahoma. 
make an unquiet man, a nervous man, sleep. 


en 
Cu 


is 


It is said to 
It is said to quiet 


your nerves You gentlemen have been on a nervous tension 
here for a long time. I am just telling you its effect. 
| Laughter. ] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 


has expired. 
LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 
Mr. FULLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the disposal 
of business on the Speaker's table, I may be permitted to ad- 
dress the House for 80 minutes. 
SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tinois asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposal of business on the Speaker’s table, he may 
address the House for 30 minntes. 
There was no objection. 


The 


Is there objection? 


POLLUTION OF THE 


Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, while we are on the subfect 
of water I would like to ask unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks by inserting in the Recorp a speech that I made before 
the New York Waterways Association on the subject of the 
pollution of the waters of the United States, and also to inelude 
a summary of the report by the Department of Health of New 
York. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend bis remarks by inserting some remarks 


WATERS OF THE UNITED STATES 


the United States. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MacGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, some time since the presi- 
dent of the Izaak Walton League of America made the state- 
ment before one of the committees of Congress that— 


The waters of the United States, inland and coastal, are polluted 
worse than the waters of any country in the world; far, far fn excess 
of any country of the world. It is stated, and I believe it is true, that 
85 per cent of the streams in America are polluted. 


I am keenly anxious to do my part in awakening the people 
of America to this dangerous and uncivilized condition of 
affairs. 

A short time ago I delivered an address before the New York 
State Waterways Association upon this subject, and I take the 
liberty of asking unanimous consent to extend my remarks by 
inserting in the Recorp a copy of that speech and including 
a statement of the New York State Department of Health as to 
the condition of streams in the State of New York. 

POLLUTION OF WATERS 

Tion. CrAnencn MacGrecor, Mr. President and members of the New 
York State Waterways Association, it is a great pleasure and I appre- 
ciate this opportunity to come before you to talk on a subject which 
is of great importance in the United States, the subject of the pollu- 
tion of State waters. You perhaps bave observed that there have been 
quite extensive investigations by Congress upon the subject of the 
pollution of the coastal waters, and legislation has been passed regu- 
lating to some extent the discharging of oil and other substances 
into the waters of the ocean upon our coasts. Congress, however, 
is limfted in its power. It can net go beyond the power of enacting 
legislation relating to navigable waters, and the subject of pollution 
of inland waters rests with the States more and more, and I think 
that’ the people who come in contact with this proposition are be- 
coming impressed with the necessity of some official action on the 
part of the people to remedy this condition that exists all over our 
country. 

Civilization has many problems. With the vast increase of popula- 
tion in the United States the problems will increase in number and 
complexity. 

One of the great problems that becomes increasingly important is 
the reclaiming of our streams and lakes that have become the depositaries 
of our filth and the protection of those waters that have not yet 
become contaminated. 

We glory in our great industrial system, in the rapid expansion of 
eur cities and towns, the beautiful buildings, the fine homes, the splen- 
did highways. We rejoice in the ever-increasing luxury of living. We 
exult in the fact that no people upon earth enjoy such a great degree of 
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prosperity nor enjoy such a high scale of living as the people of the 
United States. Ours is a great prosperity. We as a Nation revel in 
wealth We have been called grossly material, and there is a large 
measure of truth in the statement. We should not live for business, 
but business should be the handmald of life. Business and industry 
should be a means, not an end of life. 

When I see a beautiful stream which pleased the eye and delighted 
the soul befouled and polluted with the waste of industry, when the 
trout no longer can live in the brook because of its foulness, when 
the lake no longer 1s the paradise of the fisherman and even becomes 
dangerous to take a morning plunge in because of the danger of 
typhoid, 1 feel that we are sacrificing a large part of life to the god 
of gold. 

Upon the surface we are the cleanest people on earth, but when we 
consider to what extent we drink and bathe in our own filth we can not 
give much credit to our civilization. 

We have made but feeble attempts to remedy this condition of 
affairs that is rapidly destroying all of our fish life, which has been a 
source of infinite pleasure and health to thousands of our people and 
also been an exceedingly important factor in our source of food, 

The preservation of our waters for the enjoyment of mankind as a 
source of pleasure and recreation is far beyond money value, but’ even 
if we are so gross as to disregard that feature and regard only the 
dollar-value side the facts and figures indicate that we are grossly 
wasteful and negligent. ‘The money costs of the pollution of our 
waters runs into many millions of dollars annually, and, furthermore, 
we are destroying one of the vreatest sources of sustaining human life. 

In his report to Secretary Hoover in 1922 the Commissioner of Fish- 
eries said: 

“The public health has been menaced, public works have been dain- 
aged, agriculture has suffered, and in some parts of the country the 
streams have been swept bare of living things. The pecuniary losses 
suffered as a result are enormous, and the preventable damage to the 
life and beauty of our streams, lakes, and seacoast is beyond all esti- 
mate in terms of money.” 

The president of the Izaak Walton League of America in a recent 
hearing before a congressional committee said: 

“The waters of the United States, inland and coastal, are polluted 
worse than the waters of any country in the world; far, far in excess 
of any country in the world. It is stated, and I believe it is true, that 
&5 per cent of the streams in America are polluted.” 

The annual production of fish In the United States is two and one- 
half billion pounds, and the value to the fishermen is $85,000,000. The 
value to the consumer you can estimate, 

The recent oil-poliution investigation brought ferth many figures as 
to the cost of oil pollution in the coastal waters. 

In 1908 oysters ranked first in value among all the fish products of 
the United States, being 29 per cent of all fish produced. In 1908 
Long Island Sound produced 1214 per cent of the Nation’s total. In 
1920 the production fell off to 2 per cent. Originally every river and 
stream that empties into Long Island Sound was a natural spawning 
bed for shellfish and finny fish. To-day 75 per cent of these natural 
kpawning beds are so grossly polluted that neither shellfish nor finny 
fixh will live therein. 

In 1884 the United States coast waters produced 600,000 barrels of 
salt mackerel. From 1916 the production averaged 90,000 barrels per 
year, and this in 1921 dwindled to 43,000 barrels. 

Salmon was at one time more than abundant in the Connecticut 
River. The last salmon was seen in 1872, 

The same condition obtains with reference to the famous shad of the 
Hudson River. 

Going to the Great Lakes we find the same conditions. In 1908 Lake 
Michigan had a production of approximately 40,000,000 pounds of fish. 
In 1918 it had fallen to 88,000,000. Lake Erie in 1908 produced 
42,000,000 pounds and in 1918, 38,000,000. 

The conservation commission of the State of New York In the 
report on the investigation of the pollution of streams, published in 
1923, said: 

“Streams in the State of New York are generally polluted in the 
more settled regions; in fact, are free from pollution only in the most 
remote: portions of the Adfrondacks. This pollution is general and is 
increasing.” 

And thus the story goes. Figures might be multiplied, but I simply 
call attention to a condition that is general throughout our waters that 
we have permitted to be used as a dumping ground for our filth. 

Our noble rivers, the Hudson, the Niagara, the Mohawk, the Ohio, 
the Missouri, the Mississippi, and hundreds of minor streams have been 
made sources of danger to life, robbed of their beauty, subordinated to 
the material side of our life, and loads upon the upward course of our 
civilization. From the spiritual, esthetic, and material standpoints we 
have been grossly negligent and ruthless. 

A writer in a recent issue of the Outlook has stated some very pertl- 
nent truths: 

‘The Nation has an fnalienable right to clean waters. 

“Disposition of the waste of industry is a proper charge against 
industry, and against industry alone. 
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“ No corporations and no communities have any more right to ; 


the waters with their waste than have citizens to dump rei 
their neighbors’ property. 

“We are a long way from attaining the establishment of such » in. 
ciples. When we have written them into Jaw and established they in 
fact we May have some claim to be called a civilized Nation.” 

We must give greater attention to this problem se vital to th: very 
life of our people. 

Civilization must not be allowed to destroy itself. We must not be 


blind to the fact that the destruction of natural resources is s\)j ide, 
Our civUization is too ruthless, We dry up our streams by { ling 
to protect our forests. We kill the bird Ife by taking away their 
dwelling places and leave the fields open for the pests that « Lroy 
our agriculture. We kill off our fish by destroying their hom Wa 
create cesspools from which to extract our drinking water. Woe 9}| 
our graveyards with the victims of our barbarity. We are more than 
foolish. We are absolutely stupid. 

What are we going to do about it? If the people individually win 
not have sense enough to live up to a bigh state of civilization it js 
necessary for society to protect itself. 

Congress Is limited in its powers. It can only legislate as te pnayt- 
gation. It has gone to the extent of curbing the discharge of oi! into 
coastal waters, but much further it can not go. The power rests 
with the States. Some progress has been made by the States. Most 
of them have laws upon their statute books but in the main poorly 
enforced. The State of New York through its conservation commission 
and health department has been encouragingly active. I do not say 
that there should be an immediate ruthless enforcement, but the en- 
forcement should be more rapid. Methods of disposal should be adonied 
to rapidly lessen the dangers of industrial waste and the communities 
should be required more rapidly to discontinue the making of their 
sewage a source of danger and disgust. 

We of New York pride ourselves upon the fact that we have one of 
the most beautiful States in the Union. We have our beautiful woun- 
tains, our valleys, our lakes, and our streams. We have our wonderful 
cities, towns, and villages. We are the Empire State. We have the 
largest population and the greatest wealth. We should be a shining 
example to our sister States in making every stream, every like, a 
source of joy to the lover of nature and a source of food value to our 
people with sane and sensible usage. We have progressed alon: the 
road, but I believe that we can go much faster and finally bring about 
the ideal condition when we can pride ourselves that we are not wal.ow- 
ing in our own filth. 

I submit herewith a summary of the sanitary conditions of the 
watersheds of the State, made by the State department of health 


SUMMARY OF SANITARY CONDITIONS EXISTING ON WATERSHEDS IN NEW 
YORK STATE 


The State of New York contains several large watersheds, or drain- 
age areas. The watersheds drained by the following streams, which 
comprise practically the entire area of the State, have all been care- 
fully inspected by the State department of health: The Hudson River, 
the Susquehanna, the Oswego, the Genesee, the Mohawk, the Black, the 
Delaware, the Au Sable, the Allegheny, the Oswegatchie, and the 
Raquette. Since 1903, when the present stream pollution law went iuto 
effect, it has been the policy of the department to require provision for 
the construction of sewage-treatment plants for all new sewer systems 
installed. In the case of approvals of sewer extensions, the depart- 
ment bas required that adequate sewage-treatment works be inst:lled 
by a certain definite date, or that such works be installed and put 
into operation whenever the State commissioner of health deems the 
construction of such works necessary. As a result of this policy 
sewage-treatment plants have been installed in some 20 cities, including 
Rochester, Syracuse, and Albany, and a number of other cities are 
either constructing or planning to install treatment works. Sim-ler 
works have also been installed in nearly 80 villages. A brief des: rip- 
tion of the sanitary conditions existing on the watersheds of the Site 
is given below. 

HUDSON RIVER WATERSHEDS 


That the Hudson River is appreciably polluted by sewage and indus- 
trial wastes is a well-known fact. Above the village of Corinth this 
pollution is relatively sniaJ!, as the river drains vast unpopulated sec- 
tions of the Adirondacks. At Corinth the pollution of the river begins, 
as a result of the discharge of pulp-mill wastes into the river. Between 
Glens Falls and Fort Edward there are a number of pulp mills which 
discharge sulphite wastes and add very much to the pollution of the 
river. The effect of this pollution has been found to cause a discoicra- 
tion of the water and an increase in the turbidity, to fill the stream toa 
more or less degree with fine suspended and coarse masses of pulp 
fiber, and to produce a deposit of this matter upon the banks and bed of 
the river. In view of the fact that these wastes when discharged 
into the streams do not carry with them the germs of disease and prob 
ably very few bacteria, and many of the chemicals discharge wiih tiem 
have germicidal properties, there is no reliable evidence that the dis- 
charge of the waste from these industries into the upper Hudsen bas 
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appreciable effect upon the Hfe and health of persons residing along 
the river. It is possible that at times, when portions of the bed and 
»ke of the river upon which deposits of pulp have occurred, are ex- 
eed to the sun, odors may arice and create a 
snee locally. Most of the mills which are discharging these wastes 
constructed and in operation prior to 1903 and have filed reports 
tired by section 79 of Article V of the public health law. 
\s regards the discharge of sewage into the river, it may be stated 
ere is only one village above Glen Falls which has a public sewer 


1926 


from decomposition 


ile, provided for the treatment of their sewage, but action is 


‘ being 
er bas been taken by the department to require such treatment. 


Where 
permits 
st ace 
showing adequate means for sewage treatment sball be submitted for 
‘| on or before a certain specified date and that the treatment 
ks shall be constructed and put into operation on or before a cer 


} 


poroy 


I tate, 

rhe construction and operation of a sewage-treatment plant by the 
ity of Albany bas relieved to a considerable extent the load which has 
en placed upon the Hudson River. The river broadens out consid- 


below the city and many relatively large tributary streams which 
large sparsely populated sections discharge into the river. Be 
\lbany the sewage from the cities and villages is generally dis- 
into the river without treatment. This practice bas been fol- 
and generally without nuisance, owing to the large dilution af- 
forded the sewage and to the fact that below Poughkeepsie the river is 
table for a drinking water supply as a result of the effect of the 
sult of the ocean. With the increasing use of the river for bathing pur- 
poses the necessity of providing for the treatment of the sewage from the 
is evident. The department has advised the Hudson 
Liver State Hospital, the sewage from which is discharged without treat- 
ment into the Hudson between the intake of the water supplies for the 
institution and the city of Poughkeepsie, respectively, to make a request 
to the legislature for funds to construct a sewage-treatment plant. A 
similar recommendation has been made in connection with the treatment 
of the sewage from the Mattewan Siate Hospital at Beacon. The sewage 
from the State training school for girls at Hudson has been treated in 
a sewage-treatment plant for over 10 years. 


ain 
low 
charged 


owed 


inicipalities 


SUSQUEHANNA RIVER WATERSHED 


The drainage area of the Susquehanna River comprises nearly one- 
eizhth of the area of the State and is second only to the Hudson in 
extent. There are only two lakes of any considerable size on the water- 
shed, beth of which are located near the headwaters of the river. About 
75 per cent of the drainage area is devoted to agriculture and dairying. 
are seven cities on the watershed, of which Binghamtun and 
Elmira are the largest. None of these cities nor any of the villages 
which have sewer connections provide for the treatment of the sewage 
before its discharge into the stream. However, the sewage from the 
State institutions at Bath and Oxford and the wastes from the Endicott- 
Johnson factories at Johnson City are treated before their discharge into 
streams. Steps have been taken by the department, however, to 
require treatment of the sewage from the municipalities, and to this 
end plans have been approved for sewage-treatment plants for Oneonta, 
Elmira, and Corning. Norwich has submitted for approval plans for a 
sewage-treatment plant and Binghamton has such plans now in course of 
preparation, When the disposal plants for these municipalities are con- 
structed and put in operation there will be no sources of serious sewage 
pollution on this watershed. 


There 


the 


OSWEGO RIVER WATERSHED 


The drainage area of the Oswego River occupies the entire central 
portion of New York State. The “ Finger Lakes” and Oneida and 
Onondaga Lakes are included in the watershed. The drainage area is 
igther thickly settled and contains many important cities and a large 
umber of villages. Among the larger of these municipalities are Syra- 
cuse, Rome, Oneida, Auburn, Geneva, Ithaca, Canandaigua, Oswego, and 
Fulton. The sewage from Syracuse is passed through a sewage-treatment 
plant before its discharge into Onondaga Lake. About two years ago 
Canandaigua installed a plant for the treatment of its sewage and 
Oneida has just completed and put into operation a sewage-treatment 
plant. A portion of the sewage of Auburn Is passed through treatment 
plants before its discharge into the tributaries of the Oswego and a part 
of the sewage of the cities of Oswego and Fulton is treated before its 
discharge into the Oswego River. Ithaca has a plant for the treatment 
of the sewage of the city before its discharge into Cayuga Lake, but 
Geneva and Rome provide no treatment of their sewage. In addition 
to the municipalities referred to above the following villages located 
upon the Oswego watershed operate sewage-treatment plants: Seneca 


m, such as Troy, Mechanicville, Cohoes, and others, have not, as | 


! 


vs and discharges sewage into the river. The sewage from Glen 
ils is not discharged directly into the Hudson but into a yavine or 
evice tributary to the river. fhis department has approved 
wv a sewage-treatment plant for the city. Many of the cities 
llages such as Saratoga, Ballston, Round Lake, located along | 
ries of the Hudson, have constructed and are operating sewage- 
nt plants. The cities and villages located along the main 


have been issued by the department allowing the discharge of | 
from such municipalities, the permits have required that plans | 
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Falls, Lyons, Newark, Penn Yan, Waterloo, East Syracuse, and East- 
wood. 

In addition to the beneficial effect of the sewage-treatment plants, 
the enactment of rules and regulations by this d partment for the pro- 
tection of water supplies derived from some of the lakes and streams 
upon the Oswego watershed has resulted in a general improvement of 
the lakes and streams. Rules and regulations have been enacted for 
such municipalities as Canandaigua, Ithaca, Auburn, Rome, Syracuse, 
and others. 

**, GENESEE RIVER WATERSHED 

The only city on the watershed of the Genesee River is Rochester, 
with a population of about 200,000. The sewage, which was formerly 
discharged into the river from this city, has been intercepted and con- 


ducted to a sewage-treatment plant near Lake Ontario, and is discharged 
after treatment into this lake. The number of sewered villages on the 
watershed is comparatively small and the amount of sewage pollution is 
accordingly small. The villages of Avon, Mount Morris, and Dansville 
have plants which treat the sewage from the villages before its discharge 


into the stream. The conditions upon the watershed are improved also 


by the enactment of rules and regulations for the protection from con- 
tamination of the water supplies for several villages, including Avon, 
Geneseo, Perry, and Nunda, as weil as the supply fer the city of Roches- 
ter. One of the most frequent sources of pollution upon the Genesee 
watershed is the wastes from cheese factories and creameries. The pol- 
lution by these wastes is not serious, generally, but it often causes local 
nuisance near the vicinity of the factories. The Genesee may be consid- 
ered, therefore, in a generally satisfactory condition with the exception 
of the creation of minor nuisances, intermiitently, near a few villages 


which have not us yet installed sewage-treatment works, 
MOHAWK RIVER WATERSHED 

The Mohawk River drains the east-central portion of New York State. 
It rises about 40 miles east of Lake Ontario and empties into the 
Hudson River a little above Troy. The principal tributaries are East 
and West Canada Crecks from north draining the southwestern 
portion of the Adirondacks, and Schoharie Creek from the south. A 
large percentage of the population on the watershed resides in cities 
and villages located on the Mohawk River. The amount of Immediate 
pollution reaching the river is, therefore, relatively large. The water 
power available on the Mohawk and its tributaries has led to the loca- 
tion of numerous factories in the cities and villages. These factories 
discharge large quantities of wastes into the streams. The largest 
amount of waste comes from the cotton and silk mills, each discharging 
more or less bleachery agents and dyestuffs. The woolen mills, carpet 
mills, and leather factories discharge large amounts of organic matter. 
Except below Johnstown, Little Falls, Amsterdam, Dolgeville, and 
Utica, where local nuisances are at times created, the condition of the 
river is, generally speaking, fairly satisfactory. 

The city of Utica has just had plans prepared for a complete sewage- 
treatment works for the city. Sewage-treatment plants have been built 
at Frankfort, Gloversville, and Schenectady. These plants have nat- 
urally improved conditions below these cities and villages. 

In general it may be said that the Mobawk River receives sufficient 
pollution at most of the centers of population to produce grossly pol- 
luted water for limited distances below the various outlets. Self- 
purification in the river leads to the elimination of a large amount of 
this polluting material, so that physical nuisances are not produced at 
many places. The extent of the bacteriological pollution is such, how- 


he 


ever, that the raw Mohawk River water can not be used at any place 
for potable purposes. 
BLACK RIVER WATERSHED 
The Black River through its tributaries, the Moose and Beaver 


Rivers, drains portions of the Adirondack wilderness, comprising many 
small lakes. Except for Watertown, the only eity upon the watershed, 
and for several small villages the population is well scattered. Owing 
to the wooded nature of the watershed and to the water power afforded 
by the falls in the river, numerous pulp mills and industrial establish- 
ments have located along the river. These mills discharge larce 
amounts of wastes into the river, causing considerable pollution in the 
immediate vicinity of the outlets. Many of the mills have filed reports 
with the department as required by law. Watertown obtains its water 
supply from the river, and in view of the discharge of the sulphbite 
wastes into the stream the water is found very difficult to treat before 
it is delivered to the consumers. 

The amount of sewage discharged into the river is very small ex- 
cept at Watertown, Carthage, and West Carthage. These communities 
have sewer systems and discharge their sewage into the river without 
treatment. Plans have been approved by the department for a sewage- 
treatment plant for Carthage, and the department has just required 
West Carthage to have plans prepared for a sewage-treatment plant 
for that village. The construction of sewage-treatment plants for these 
villages will eliminate the principal sewage menace of the Watertown 
water supply. 


DELAWARE RIVER WATERSHED 


The Delaware River watershed in New York State is of a relatively 
principal occupation being farming. 


rural character, the There 


are 
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many datries on this area and about 60 or 70 creamertes and cheese 
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factories. A large amount of the milk is sl ed without manufacture. 
There are about 20 plants engaged In the manufacture of wood alcohol | 
und 2 tsnneries upon the watershed. There is only 1 city (Port | 
Jarvis) and 13 incorporated villages upon the watershed. Aside from 
the concentration of population at these points, the watershed 1a 
pparsely populited. During the sunwner, however, a large number of 


tourists and vacationists visit this section of the State. 

The wastes from many of the creamerics are discharged into the 
atreams without treatment. Whete nuisances resulting from such dis- 
charge have come to the attention of the department, the creamerics 
have been required to provide at least settling-tank treatment of the 
waste water and washings and to discontinue the discharge into the 
streams of whey and skim milk, the usval source of the nuisance. In 
regard te the wastes from the acid factories, it may be said that the 
pollution of the streams by these wastes, which was very serious 15 
yeiurs ago, has been practically eliminated 

Many of the villages upon the watershed have no sewer systems 
and consequently there is very little direct discharge of sewage into the 
riy except through an occasional private sewer. Seme of the villages, 
such as Liberty, Monticello, Stamford, and Uobert, which have sewer 
Byste provide for the treatment of the sewage before its discharge 
into the stream. The sewage from Port Jarvis is discharged into the 
river without treatment, and,’ aside from the fact that local objection- 
nble conditions exist at timer, no nuisance occurs as a result of such 
discharge, which is at the State line. A few miles below all evidence 
of the sewage discharge has disappeared. 

AU SABLE RIVER WATERSHED 

The Au Sable River dratns one of the most beautiful sections of the 
Adirondack Mountains. The watershed is made up of forest-covercd 
mountains, the mecea of tourists and vacationists. The permanent 


population upon the watershed is very small and is located principally 





| 


| 





sources of pollution on the watershed are the pulp mills ana 
mills, which discharge sulphite wastes and sawdust into 
The effect of the discharge of the sewage and wastes into th 


apparent in most cases only for a short distance below the oy 7 
Piercefield, Potsdam, and Norwood obtain their water syppitec 
the Raquette, but the consumers do not as a rule use the i i 
drinking purposes. ; 
CONCLUSIONS 
From this résumé it ts evident that a considerable impro 
the sanitary condition of streams in New York State has : 
plished. Among the ontstanding improvements has been the , 
tion and operation of sewage-treatment plants by many of t! 
cities and villages of the State. The enactment by the dena: 
rules and regulations for the protection from contamination 1n9 
| public water supplies in the State has been responstbie for the prose: 


| 


| 


| may 1 ask the gentleman a question? 


at Lake Placid, Au Sable Forks, Keeseville, and Au » Chasm. Lake 
Vlacid village has a public sewer system, the sewage from which is 
passed through a sewage-treatment plant before its discharge into the 
stream. ‘The other villages have oniy private sewers, from which the | 


sewage in small amounts is discharged into the Au Sable without treat- 
nent, 


The principal source of pollution of the Au Sable River is the wastes | 


¥ 


from the pulp mill of the J. & J, Rogers at Au Sable Forks; 
has been operated by the company at this point for many years. For 
a long time all of the sulphite wastes were discharged directly into the 
riv 
and the first washings, amounting te over 125,000 gallons per day, have 
been treated in evaporators for the manufacture of materials used for 
tanning, for road binder, and core binder. As a result the pollution of 
the river has been lessened materially. 

For many years Keeseville obtained Its water s 


Co. 


apply from the river 


below the point ef discharge of these wastes, but a new water supply 
derived from an upland stream has been secured. 
ALLEGHENY RIVER WATERSHED 


The watershed of the Allegheny River is largely wilderness; the popu- 
lation Il! and scattered, outside of the cities and villages. There 
are three cities on the watershed—Jamestown, Olean, and Salamanca— 
having a total population of about 70,000. 


is sm! 


Except near these cities, 


a mill | 


vation of the relative purity of many streams. 
CHIPPEWA INDIANS OF 


Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent + 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill (11. R. 178) authorizin» 
the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota to submit claims to th- 


MINNESOTA 


Court of Claims, with Senate amendments, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (Tf. R. 178) authorizing the Chippewa Indians of Minn i to 
submit claims to the Court of Claims. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to obj 


is this bill now on 


Senate calendar? 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
morning. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Speaker announced as the 
conferees ou the part of the House Mr. Leaviri, Mr. Srx ; 


It just came over from the Senate this 


UL 
Kiansas, apd Mr. HAyDEN. 
LANDS ON SANTA YSABEL RESERVATION, CALIF, 
Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 


| take from the Speaker’s tabie the bill (TI. R. 8186) authorizing 


‘r, but for the past 10 years all of the concentrated sulphite wastes | 


the Secretary of the Interior to purchase certain lands in Culi- 
fornia to be added to the Santa Yeabel Reservation, and author- 


" 
7 & 


| izing an appropriation of funds therefor, with Senate amend- 


| ments, disagree to the Senate amendments, and ask for a con- 
ference. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there is no matter that comes before the Heuse about which 


where the pollution is objectionable, the conditions on the watershed are | 


fairly satisfactory so far as sewage pollution is concerned. 
tion of the streams by factory wastes, tannery 


The pollu- 
wa 


stes, and ofl wastes is | 


objectionable at certain points, more particularly below Jamestown, | 
Salamanca, and Olean, respectively. Olean has two disposal plants, 


which treat the sewage from a portion of the city, and Jamestown is 
planning to install a sewage-disposal plant to treat the entire sewage 
of the city in the immediate future. 
OSWEGATCHIE RIVER WATERSHED 

The watershed of the Oswegatchie River is very sparsely settled and 
densely woeded. The only city upon the watershed is Ogdensburg, and 
in view of its lecation at the very mouth of the river, its effect upon the 
watershed is unimportant, There are several villages upon the drain- 
area, Gouverneur being the largest of these. The sewage from 
this village is discharged into the river without treatment, but has no 
particular effect upon the river except as it produces a local nuisance. 
The other communities have only short lengths of semipublic or private 
sewers, 


age 


The wastes from pulp and paper mills and occasionally a creamery 
or cheese factory contribute visibly to the pollution of the stream. The 
water naturally has a dark color, due partly to the vast swampy areas 
drained by the river and partly to the industrial wastes. 

RAQUNTTE RIVER WATERSHED 


The Raquette River rises in a densely wooded, sparsely settled section 
of the Adirondacks. ‘There are no cities and only four incorporated 
villages upon the watershed. The pollution of the Raquette River by 
sewage is therefore not large. Potsdam, Norwood, and Massena have 
public sewer systems end Tupper Lake has private sewers, the sewage 
from which is discharged inte the river without treatment. Other 


there should be greater care and more opportunity for scru- 
tiny than in cennection with Indian legislation and upon ma'- 
ters affecting the Indians. In this case the House passed a 
bill the other day by unanimous cousent, a bill that otherwise, 
probably, would not have gotten up for consideration, a bill 
authorizing money to be used for the purpose of buying land 
for a certain tribe of Indians in California. There was noth- 
ing else in the bill. That bill has gone to the Senate, and, as 
I understand it, the Senate has attached to it an amendment 
not at all germane, the amendment providing for the corsid- 
eration of claims of several tribes of Indians in Oklahoma, an 
entirely unrelated matter. What merit there may in thal 
proposition, I do not know. I feel that the biil for those 
claims ought to take its regular course; it ought to be reported 
by the gentleman’s committee; it ought to come up in the 
House in the regular way, and ought to be considered on ils 
merits. Whenever a provision like that is hitched on as a rider 
to something entirely unrelated it gives it a peculiar ajpear- 
ance. For one I do not propose that that kind of legislation 
as to Indian affairs shall be successful, and therefore, Mr. 
Speaker, I object to this bill going to conference, although I 
will withhold that objection if the gentleman from Montana 
ean assure the House that the House conferees will not ac- 
cept the extraneous matter that has been put in this bill by 
the Senate. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will say to the gentleman that the ament- 
ment placed on the bill by the Senate is a matter which really 
should be considered not by the Committee on Indian Affairs 
but by the Committee on the Public Lands. The purpose in 
asking for a conference is to prevent the bill from passing 
with that amendment in it without the fullest sort of consid- 
eration. 


Mr. CRAMTON. I have every confidence in the gentleman. 


My desire now is to put a stop right here to that kind of rider 
legislation, and if the gentleman could assure the House that 
the House conferees will not accept the extraneous matter 
contained in this particular Senate amendment I shall not 
object. 
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wy. LEAVITT. T can not speak for the other two conferees, 
my opinion is that this matter should be thoroughly con- 
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etdered by the Committee on the Public Lands and handled 
here in the regular way. 
ur. CRAMTON. Then I suggest that the gentleman, for 


the present, withdraw his request, and until such time as he 
ean speak with definiteness for all of the conferees, 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will be glad to do that. Mr. Speaker, 
through an arrangement with the gentleman from Michigan, I 
withdraw the request for unanimous consent until I have had 
yn opportunity to confer with my committee. 

MESSAGE FROM THE 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Latta, one of his secretaries, who also informed the House 
that the President had approved bills of the following titles: 
On March 27, 1926: 

H. R. 7979. An act granting to the Yosemite Valley Railroad 
(Co. the right of way through certain public lands for the reloca- 
tion of part of its existing railroad, 

On March 31, 1926: 

H. R. 7741. An act to construct a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River near Geneva, Geneva County, Ala., on State Road 
No, 20; 

Hf. R. 8040. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
reconstruction, maintenance, and operation of an existing bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Fort Benton, Mont.; 

H. R. 8514. 
State Highway Commission to construct a bridge across Black 
River: 

H. R. 8598. An act granting the consent of Congress to the police 
jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway Commis- 
sion of Louisiana to construct a bridge across the Bayou Bar- 
tholomew at or near Point Pleasant, in Morehouse Parish; 

H. R. 8909. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River; and 

H.R. 8910. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
county of Barry, State of Missouri, to construct a bridge across 
the White River. 

On April 1, 1926: 

H. R. 2830. An act to legalize a wharf and marine railway 
owned by George Peppler in Finneys Creek at Wachapreague, 
Accomac County, Va.; and 

H. R. 3925. An act to amend an act entitled “An act to enable 
the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State gov- 
ernment and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing 
with the original States.” 

On April 2, 1926: 

H. R. 9007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Cairo Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate bridges across the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers at Cairo, Il. ; 
and 

H. R. 9599. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
city of Louisville, Ky., to construct a bridge across the Ohio 
River at or near said city. 

On April 3, 1926: 

H. R. 3834. An act to amend section 65 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a code of law for the District of Colum- 
bia,’ approved March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof 
and supplementary thereto; and 

H. J. Res. 147. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to extend invitations to foreign governments to be 
represented by delegates at the International Congress of Soil 
Science to be held in the United States in 1927. 


SALE OF CERTAIN ABANDONED TRACTS OF LAND AND BUILDINGS 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker’s table H. R. 7178, authorizing the sale of 
certain abandoned tracts of land and buildings, and agree to 
the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unant- 
mous consent to take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 
7178, with a Senate amendment, and agree to the amendment 
of the Senate. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand, the purpose of this bill as it originally passed 
the House, on a favorable report from the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, was to authorize the disposition of 
property that the Government had abandoned in so far as its 
use Was concerned. 


| 


An act granting the consent of Congress to Missouri | 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. It is property under the control of the 
Treasury Department. 
Mr. LANHAM. The Senate amendment simply provides that 


in case some of that property may be needed by other depart- 


ments of the Government that instead of a sale a transfer may 
be made to such department 

Mr. ELLIOTT. That is correct. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the ven- 
tleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection 

So the Senate amendment was agreed to, 

BIRTHDAY OF REPRESENTATIVE TILSON 

The SPEAKER. Before proceeding with the Consent Cal- 

endar the Chair will ask the gentleman from Tennessee {| Mr, 


GARRETT] to take the chair. [Applause.] 

Mr. LONGWORTH. Mr. Speaker, | ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for three minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Ohio asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for three minutes. Is there ob- 
jection ? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LONGWORTIHL. Mr. Speaker, and you, my colleagues 
I take the floor for the first time since my election as Sp. 
to make an announcement which, I know, will of intere 
to you. To-day is the birthday of the gentleman from 
necticut, the able leader on the majority side. [Apphinse.] 
Sixty years have passed since that happy event. To look at 
him one could scarcely believe that that can be the fact, but 
it is in the record in his own handwriting. [Laughter.|. Time 
has dealt kindly with him, though, for in rugged vigor, both 
mental and physical, he is surpassed by but few men in this 
House. [Applause.] 

In all the years I have been here I can think of but few men 
who have so steadily progressed onward and upward not only 
in the respect but in the affection of his colleagues, and in 
wishing him health and happiness and continued prosperity 
throughout his life, I am sure I am merely echoing the sentl- 
ments of every man here. [Prolonged applause, the Members 
rising. ] 

Mr. GARRETT of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of the 
minority in particular, | beg to join in felicitations to the gea- 
tleman from Connecticut upon this anniversary of his birth, 
[Applause.}] And may I not say, as a Tennessean, and espe- 
cially in behalf of Tennesseans, the fact that this very happy 
event occurred in our State is not to us a matter of regret. 
[Applause. ] 

I congratulate the gentleman whose conduct as the leader of 
his party along political lines is marked by a candor and a 
strict integrity of action which causes him to command the 
respect of all of us [applause]; whose high character causes 
him to be universally esteemed and whose agreeable personal 
qualities elicit the affections of all with whom he comes in 
contact. [Applause.] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker and my colleagues of the House, 
I wish to express my very sincere appreciation of the most 
generous words just spoken by our beloved Speaker and by the 
distinguished minority leader. 

I am not going to make a speech and thereby possibly spoil 
all the good things they have said about me. It will serve the 
purpose better to simply express to you my sincere apprecia- 
tion and thanks for this demonstration of a personal character, 
I shall, however, take advantage of the occasion to thank you 
all for your cooperation and assistance in carrying out the tm- 
portant business of this House; for after all, that is the mat- 
ter in which I am most deeply concerned. I am glad to say 
that thus far the entire membership of this House, without 
regard to parties, have joined with me and cooperated with me 
in making the fine record this House has made to date. There- 
fore I take this occasion to thank you for this cooperation and 
to add that we are now ready to proceed with the business of 
the House. [Applause.] 
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CONSENT CALENDAR 


LUMMI INDIAN RESERVATION, WASH. 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 61) to authorize an appropriation for the construe- 
tion of a road on the Lummi Indian Reservation, Wash. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan!mous consent that 
this bill, which is No. 79 on the calendar, may be passed over 
without prejudice. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 


ject, this is the second time this bill has been passed over 
without prejudice, 
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Mr. HADLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have asked that it go over 
with a view to completing an inquiry for information on ac- 
count of a possible objection, which is not completed and will 
do me an injustice unless it is completed. 

The SPEAKER Vhe gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent that this bill may be passed over without 
presudice. Is there objection? 

‘There was no objection. 


APRIL 5 


period of service required for promotion from warrant to chief wo — 
rank, all service as pay clerk, warrant officer, and commigsj cor 
officer in the Marine Corps and all active service for purposes other 
than training rendered during the period from April 6, 1917 
December 31, 1921, under a temporary appointment as a pay lett 
warrant or commissioned officer in the United States Marine Corps 
or as a pay clerk, warrant or commissioned officer in the United sy, ' - 
Marine Corps Reserve, shall be counted: Provided further, That y 

ing contained herein shall be construed so as to reduce the pay, alloy. 
ances, emoluments, or other benefits that any person now in the seryica 
would have received but for the passage of this act: And provided 







































KAW RESERVATION IN OKLAHOMA 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 





nail fur. 

(If. R. 7083) authorizing the sale and conveyance of certain | ¢yer, That the total number of warrant officers and commissioned war. 

lunds on the Kaw Reservation in Oklahoma. rant officers shall not exceed the total number ef warrant officers anq 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


pay clerks now authorized by law. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
was read the third time, and passed. ; 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passeq 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDING ACT DONATING PUBLIC LANDS TO STATES AND TERRIToRIFs 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bil 


lil (S$, 
1250) to amend an act entitled “An act donating public lands 
to the several States and Territories which may provide el. 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto.,, That the fourth section of the act entitled “An 
act donating public lands to the several States and Territories which 
nray provide colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic 
arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, as amended by the act approved March 
3, 1883, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as to read as follows: 

“Sec. 4. That all moneys derived from the sale of lands aforesaid 
by the Slates to which lands are apportioned, and from the sales of 
land scrip hereinbefore provided for, shall be invested in bonds of the 
United States or of the States or some other safe bonds; or the same 
may be invested by the States having no State bonds fm any manner 
after the legislatures of such States shall have assented thereto and 
engaged that such funds shall yield a fair and reasonable rate of 
return, to be fixed by the State legisiatures, and that the principal 
thereof shall forever remain unimpaired: Provided, That the moneys 
so invested or loaned shall constitute a perpetual fund, the capital of 
which shall remain forever undiminished (except so far as may be pro- 
vided in section 5 of this act), and the interest of which shall be 
inviolably appropriated by each State which may take and clainy the 
benefit of this act to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at 
least one college where the leading object shall be, without excluding 
other scientific and classical studies and including military tactics, 
to teach such branches of learning as are related to agriculture and 
the mechanic arts, in such manner as the legislatures of the States 
“may respectively prescribe, in order to promote the lideral and prac- 
tical education of the industrial classes in the several pursuits and 
professions in life.” 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tlon of the bill? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speeker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this bill may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

UNITED STATES MARINE Corps 
» next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(11. R. 8725) to establish the warrant grade of pay clerk and 
the commissioned warrant-grades of chief marine gunner, chief 
quartermaster clerk, and chief pay clerk in the United States 
Murine Corps. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I would like to ask the gentleman what this is going to cost. 

Mr. COYLE. The immediate effect, Mr. Speaker, of this bill 
is a slight saving to the Treasury of the United States. The 
positive cost will not begin at all until the end of several 
years from the present time—— 

BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, just one moment. The Sec- 
retary of the Navy in his report shows that in the seventh 
year it will cost $18,786; eighth year, $21,677; ninth year, 
$22,367; and-the tenth year, $29,747. I want to call the gen- 
tleman’s attention to the press notices which say the President 
is sending for the Speaker and the majority leader and the 
steering committee, if not daily, weekly, and admonishing 
them that this Congress must stop passing bills that take money 
out of the Treasury. Where is his line of demarcation? 

Mr. COYLE. Mr. Speaker, may I answer that objection on 
this basis? It is my understanding that that last figure is the 
maximum added cost under this bill; and in addition to 
that—— 

Mr. BLANTON. Has the Bureau of the Budget approved 
this bill? 

Mr. COYLE. The Bureau of the Budget has approved this 
bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the Bureau of the Budget has approved 
it, I shall not stand in the way of it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON, Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Does the gentheman know that the 
Army feld clerks are coming in for the same kind of bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. I am not going to stand in the way of a 
bill of this character if the Bureau of the Budget says, “ Let it 
pa Zs 


ry 
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ELECTRIO LIGHT AND POWER WITHIN THE DISTRICT OF HANA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 4799) to authorize and provide for the manufacture, 
maintenance, distribution, and supply of electric current for 
light and power within the district of Hana, on the island and 
county of Maui, Territory of Hawaii. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, after consultation with the 
gentieman from Hawaii [Mr. Jarretr] as to the form of the 
bill, I ask that it may be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 


mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 


There was no objection, 
EXCHANGE OF LAND WITH THE LEO SHEEP CO., OF RAWLINS, WYO. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(S. 1462) permitting the Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo., to 
convey certain lands to the United St&tes and to select other 
lands in lieu thereof in Carbon County, Wyo., for the improve- 
ment of the Medicine Bow National Forest. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? ; 
Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, this is a bill 
authorizing the exchange of land outside of the national for- 
est under supervision of the General Land Office for certain 
lands that are in certain national forests, The Agricultural 


Mr. COYLE. The gentleman is correct in that statement. 
The Bureau of the Budget has approved this bill. 
Fhe SPEAKER, Is there objection? 
‘yhere was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Re it enacted, etc., That the warrant grade of pay clerk in the United 
States Marine Corps is hereby established, appointments thereto to be 
made in accordance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
the Navy. Officers In said grade shall have the same rank, pay, allow- 
anees, and other benefits as now are or may hereafter be allowed other 
warrant offcers in the Marine Corps. All pay clerks hereafter ap- 
pointed shall be warrant officers. Pay clerks now in the Marine 
Corps shall be warranted as pay clerks under the provisions of this 
act and shall take rank in accordance with their present dates of 
precedence. 

That the commissioned warrant grades of chief marine gunner, chief 
quartermaster clerk, and chief pay clerk in the Marine Corps are 
hereby established, and that marine gunners, quartermaster clerks, and 
pay clerks shall after six years from the date of warrant be commis- 
sioned chief marine gunners, chief quartermaster clerks, and chief pay 
clerks, respectively, after passing satisfactorily such examinations as 
the Secretary of the Navy may prescribe, and when so commissioned 
they shall have the same rank, pay, allowances, and other benefits as 
now are or may hereafter be allowed commissioned warrant officers of 
the Navy: Jrovided, That for the purpose of computing the six-year 
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Department recommends the exchange, which gives them an 


1926 


land. The Interior Department has con- 


additional amount of 
is to be given this company, and it says: 


‘rol of the land tha 


t 
Livi 


without Infermation regarding the necessity of the propesed 


informed 


1 am 
tion 
merits of the exchange proposed. 
therefor, I 


and am not as to the relative value of the lands 


Uniess there 


i 

r the is some particu 
dministrative am opposed to the enactment of 
legislation authorizing an exchunge involving lands outside of a na- 


Therefore I recommend that 8S, 1462 be not enacted. 


reason 


sional forest. 


In view of that statement of the department I will be glad 
if we could have some further information concerning this 
exe vuanee. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, when this bill was passed over 
at the request of the gentleman from Micbigan on the last 
ynanimeus-consent day, I visited the Secretary in person and 
Finney, the Assistant Secretary, and ascertained that 
was no particular objection to this particular bill. Sut 
was a consistent policy of the Department of the Interior 
against making any such exchanges of land with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture unless there were administrative reasons 
ju tifving it. 

At the time the Seeretary sent the letter to the Public Lands 
Committee he did net bave before him the letter of the Secre- 
tary of Agrieuliure, which to some degree at least did state 
administrative reasons. I call attention to these reasons 
as set out in the last report, No. 4 in which the Secretary 


vs: 


Judge 
there 


There 


the t 
37, 
This measure is similar to other legislation which has been enacted 
to autherize exchanges, im that the lands to be conveyed must be chiefly 
for national ferest purposes and the lands selected sball not 
ed them in value. The department has found that much good can 
through the consolidation in Government ownership 
of these natural units of forest-producing lands. Such laws enable the 
Forest Service to simplify many administrative problems and provide 
I better fire protection. 

Since public interests would be promoted through legislation of this 
character, the department weuld recommend favorable consideration ef 


the measure. 
I conceive that to be a sufficient administrative reason to 


answer the question. In addition, we have a later statement 
from Secretary Jardine to this effect: 


luable 


omplished 


In view of the fact that the land is within the exterior boundaries of 
Medicine Bow National Porest and that some of it is forest- 

ing land which, if protected, would eventually produce a larger 
nd more valuable forest asset, it is the belief of the forester that it 
vould be in the public interest to acquire this land by exchange in the 
nner proposed tn Senate bill 1462. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I notice that the Forest Serv- 
ice is abways ready to accept more land, but when they are 
asked to give up lands as when more lands are wanted to add 
to a park they are rather reluctant. I have not noticed that 
Congress has been very ready to take land away from the 
forest reserves unless the Forest Service gave express consent. 
Mr. WINTER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. WINTER. In response to that I wish to say that at 
the present time there is pending a bill to which the Forest 
Service has given its consent that would transfer over 300,000 
acres in Wyoming in the Teton Forest Reserve to the Yellow- 
stone National Park. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In exchange for some other lands, and the 
event that the gentleman speaks about is quite amazing, be- 
cause it is the first progress in that direction that we have 
been able to make in a number of years. However, leaving 
that aside, I think, as a matter of good legislative policy, that 
in these minor matters the department that is responsible 
ought to give its approval before we act. I have talked with 
Governor Spry, the Commissioner of the Land Office, who says 
that he feels in a case like this that the party that wants the 
exchange ought to make that faet knewn to the Land Office 
some time in advance and thus give them an opportunity to 
examine the land involved or which is to be exchanged and 
that for which it is to be exchanged; and if it is a fair preposi- 
tion and there are good administrative reasons for it, the 
department will appreve of it. I do not want to canse any 
embarrassment to my friend from Wyoming [|Mr. WINtER} or 
aby inconvenience, and in view ef his statement quoting the 
Secretary of the Interior upen this I am not going te ebjeect te 
the bill. I do suggest to the Committee on Public Lands, how- 
ever, which has reported this bill, that in the future we ought 
to give the Interior Department ap opportunity to examine 
these matters and not make a report upon them unless they 
have been given their opportunity. I withdraw the objection. 
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The SPEAKER. 
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Is there objection to the present considera. 


| tion of the bill? 


There was no objeetion. 
rhe Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That upon delh 
Leo Sheep Co., of Rawlins, Wyo 


} , 
aeeas Cor 


ery to the Secretary of the 


, of its properly 

ying to the United States of America the lands 
, Im sections 11 and 15, the nor 

half of the south half of section 


, range 
of the sixth principal meridian, containing approximately 


execute ed or 
if Leo Sheep 
and the 


X 


ive 
Co th half of ss 


tion 25, north 


st 


23, township 18 north \ 


1,760 acres, 
within the Medicine Bow National Forest, Wye., the said company 
shall be authorized and permitted to select not to exceed an equal 
value of public lands of the United States within tewnships 13, 14, 
and 15, in range 90 west of the sixth principal meridian, in Carbon 
County, Wyo.: Provided, That in the opinion of the Seer ry of Axri- 
culture the interests of the United States will be benefited by such 
exchange of lands: And provided further, That the lands proposed to 
be conveyed to the United States are found by the Secretary of Agri 
culture to be chiefly valuable for national forest purposes, 

Src. 2. That when the title to the lands herein described shall have 
revested in the United States pursuant to the foregoing provisions, 
and selection of lands in lieu thereof has been made as above by Lee 
Sheep Co., the Secretary of the Interior shall cause a patent to iss 
conveying such selected lands to Lee Sheep Co.; but in such patent 
there shall be reserved to the United States all oil, coal, and other 


mineral deposits within said lands and the right to prospect for, mine, 
and remeve the same. 


Sec. 8 


3. That lands conveyed to the United States under the provi- 
sions of this act shall, upon acceptance of title, become a part of the 
national forest within the exterior boundaries of which they are situ- 


ated, and shall be subject to the control of the Seeretary of Agriculture. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and rea 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


da third time, 


PURCHASE OF LANDLNG PIELD NEAR LITTLE ROCK, ARK, 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1144) authorizing the Secretary of War to acquire a tract 


of land for use as a landing fleld at the air intermediate depot 
near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob 
ject, I suggest that either the original Senate bill be approved 


or else the amendment which I shall offer that the land be 
paid for out of the proceeds of the sale of other lands be 
agreed to. However, the Senate bill as it came to us is per- 


fectly satisfactory if the committee amendment 
Will the gentleman accept that? 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman can see 
tion that I am in. I introduced a bill and Senator 
introduced a bill, as the gentleman knows, which 
that the $100,000 should be appropriated out of fund 
from the sale of Goverument property at Picron. 
some objection on the part of the Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget because it created a revolving fund in the War 
Department, and to comply with his suggestion an amend- 


be rejected. 
the posi- 
RoBinson 
provided 

derived 
There was 


ment was offered which has been incorporated as a com- 
mittee amendment. 
Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows that the War 


Department got itself into this situation; and, after all, it is 
up to us to do the legislating and not the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget. The Senate bill as it came over to us, 
Senator Rorrson’s bill, is quite satisfactory, and that would 
use the funds of the sale of the lands right in that locality. I 
do not see why the gentleman ean not accept that. 


Mr. RAGON. ‘The gentleman realizes the position that I 
am in. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Exactly. The gentleman wants this 
land purchesed, does he not? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I think the Senate or Honse bill will 


do that. 

Mr. RAGON. And I thought so, or I would not have intro- 
duced that kind of a bill. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON, Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Is it clearly understood, if this bill is permitted 


to come up now without objection in this way, that the com- 
mittee amendment will not be agreed to and that the bill as 
passed by the Senate will be the bill agreed to? 
understood? 


Is that clearly 
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Mr. RAGON. Tecan only say this much to the gentleman that 
with the influence of himself and others on his side that would 
undoubtedly be done. Personally, I have no objection to that 
procedure, but under the circumstances I shall have to con- 
form to the policy suggested by the Budget Bureau; I feel that 
I am committed and therefore can not consent. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the objection 
that Lt have made to the bill. : 

Mr. RAGON. I would not want anyone to think that I am 
blowing hot and cold with the War Department and the 
Director of the Budget, who have been very kind to me and 
very considerate of the rights of my people. 

Mr. BEGG. Oh, nobody! can ever accuse the gentleman of 
doing that. With that uinderstanding, that the committee 
amendment will not be agreed to and that the bill as originally 
passed in the Senate will be passed here, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object 
in order to get some information, if the Senate bill becomes a 
law and certain 36% acres of land are sold in accordance with 
the Senate bill, how much is it expected will be realized. 


Mr. RAGON. The gentleman misunderstands the situation. 
The 3614 acres are to be purchased from the proceeds of the 
sale of the picron-acid plant, amounting to more than 400 
acres, My recollection is that Senator Ropinson stated a while 
ago thut the entire purchase price was something over 
$800,000 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the pieron-acid plant been sold? 

Mr. RAGON. The sale was consummated last week. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And it brought some $200,000? 

Mr. RAGON. I think that it brought above $300,000. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Two hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars 

Mr. CRAMTON. What becomes of that money? 

Mr. BEGG. It goes into the General Treasury. 

Mr. CRAMTON,. Just a moment. What becomes of it? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. It will go into the General Treasury. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does it go for new construction of Army 
posts as in the Hill bill? 

Mr. RAGON. No; the purpose of this original bill is to 


take $100,000 of that money and apply it to the purchase of 
this additional landing field. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The only difference I see between the bill 
as passed by the Senate and the bill as reported by the com- 
mittee is that it passed the Senate the gentleman from 
Arkansas | Mr. Racon] is sure of getting his money, and as it 
has been reported by the committee there is only an authoriza- 
tion, and the gentleman is a long way from getting his money, 
but if my friend from Ohio [Mr, Brece] and my friend from 


as 


New York |Mr. LAGuArpIA] are anxious to expedite the pay- 


ment of the $100,000 [ shall not get in their way. 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes, 

Mr. BEGG. So far as that Is concerned, the War Depart- 
ment and every other department of the Government say they 
need it. IT am not questioning whether or not they need 
it. I am simply taking their word by allowing them to sell 
one piece of property and buy another. If they sell 5,000 
acres and buy 3 acres and feel in their executive discretion that 
the 3 acres are more valuable than the 5,000 acres I have no 
objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It ts to make sure that the gentleman from 
Arkansas |Mr. RAGon] gets his money, but I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cte., That the Secretary of War be, and he fs hereby, 
authorized to acquire, at a cost not to exceed $100,000, a tract of land, 
66%4 acres In area, for use as a landing field at the air intermediate 
depot, near the city of Little Rock, in the State of Arkansas, and the 
purchase price of said land shall be paid by the Attorney General out 
of the proceeds of the sale of the Government property at Picron, 
sald property comprising 400 acres of land heretofore donated to the 


Government by the citizens of Little Rock at a cost of approximately 
$500,000, 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert: “ That the sum 
of $100,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the purchase of not to exceed 75 acres 
of land. adjoining the present lands occupied by the air intermediate 
depot in Little Rock, Ark., and the Secretary of War Is hereby au- 
thorized to make sald purchase,” 


a 
CC 
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The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading 
Senate bill. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read ty, 
third time, and passed. v 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the Dill was passe 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bij! 


~ 


Apri 5 


The question is on agreeing to tho com 


f ti 


0 
A 


USE OF INDIAN TRIBAL FUNDS FOR PAYMENT OF INSURAN(CP 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was tho bill 
(If, R. 9099) authorizing the use of the funds of any trile o¢ 
Indians for payment of insurance premiums for protection je 
the property of the tribe against fire, theft, tornado, and jai) 

The title of the bill was read. E 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, yp 
Speaker, do I understand this is land, or improvements on tho 
land? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is the property of the Indians in tho 
form of buildings and other personal property. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Whom is it done through—the Indiay 
agent? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Do you only insure against tornado now? 

Mr. LEAVITT. In many ways, to the advantage of the 
Indians. But the comptroller has ruled that you can not do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How do the Indians feel about it? 

Mr LEAVITT. They are favorable to it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Have they been consulted. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; they were present and were consulted. 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the Senate bill 
2530 be considered in place of the House bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana asks unani- 
mous consent that the Senate bill 2530 be considered in place 
of the House bill. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. . 

Mr. LEAVITT, Mr. Speaker, I should, in fairness, state that 
the Senate bill has an addition of four or five words at the 
end of it. It adds after the word “hail” the words “ earth- 
quake, and other elements and forces of nature.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suppose they are usual in that locality? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the Senate bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter the funds of any tribe of Indians 
under the control of the United States may be used for payments of 
insurance premiums for protection of the property of the tribe against 
fire, theft, ternado, hail, earthquake, and other elements and 
of nature. 

The SPEAKER. 
Senate bill. 

The Senate bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was p:ssed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the similar House Dill 
will be laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES, COLVILLE INDIAN RESERVATION 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 9351) extending the peried of time for homestead en- 
tries on the south half of the diminished Colville Indian Reser- 
vation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consivera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the period provided by law for the filing of 
homestead entries upon the lands of the south half of the diminished 
Colville Indian Reservation in the State of Washington, as provided in 
the act of Congress approved March 22, 1906, as amended by the act of 
Congress approved March 9, 1922, be, and is hereby, extended for 8 
period of five years from and after the 4th day of September, 1925. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


Is there objection to the present considers. 


for 
aurces 


The question is on the third reading of the 
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endian ed “March” 
rd May.” 

SPEAKER. 

ee amendment, 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 


ut the w end insert 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 

































it 
whe SPBAKER. The question is on ihe engrossment and 
a readipg of the bill as amended. 
rhe bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed, 


A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill 
‘red to be laid on the table. 
bE The Clerk will re} 


fal 


was passed 
s ord 


rhe SPBHAK 


i 


wai 
> 


t. ort the next one. 


PROSECUTION OF CLAIMS BY CERTAIN INDIAN TRIBES 
s on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
authorizing the Cherokee Indians, the Semi- 


a 
inns, the Creek Indians, and the Choctaw and Chicka- 


Tmeil: 
Indians toe prose 


nerie 


aawW “ute claims, jointly or severally, in one or 
re petitions, as each of said Indian nations or tribes may 
et. 
rhe title of the resolution was read. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 


1 of the resolution? 

here was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as fullows: 


Resotved, etc., That the act of Conaress approved March 19, 1924, 
ntitied “An act conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to 
hear, examine, adjudicate, and enter judgment in any claims which the 


Indians may have against the United States, and for other 
the act of Congress approved May 20, 1924, entitled “An 
nferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, 
ite, and enter judgment tn any claims which the Seminole 
diane may have against the United States, and for other purposes 
the act of approved May 24, 1924, entitled “An act con- 
ferring jurisdiction upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudi- 
cate, and enter judgment in any claims which the Creek Indians may 
have against the United States, and for other purposes”; and the act 
of Congress approved June 7, 1924, entitled “An act conferring jurts- 
upon the Court ef Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, and 
enter judgment in any claims which the Choctaw and Chickasaw In- 
dians may have against the United States, and for other purposes,” 
shall be construed to permit the claims of the Cherokee Nation or 
Tribe, the Seminole Nation or Tribe, the Creck Nation or Tribe, and 
the Cheetaw and Chickasaw Nations or Tribes, to be prosecuted by 
each of the respective nations or tribes, jointly or severaliy, in one or 
more petitions, as each of said nations or tribes may elect. 


Cheroker 
purposes s 
act ¢ 
adjudics In- 


”. 
’ 


Congress 





diction 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


On page 2 strike out all of tines 13, 14, 15, 16, 17, and 18 down to 
and including the word “elect ” and insert “ permit each Indian nation 
or tribe mentioned in said acts of Congress to prosecute its claims In a 
single suit or to bring a separate suit on one or more claims as its 
attorney or attorneys may elect: Provided, That the Choctaw and 
Chickasaw Nations or Tribes may jeintly or severally prosecute their 
claims.” 


The SPEAKER, 
mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the joint resolution 
was passed was ordered to be Iaid on the table. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the bill just passed. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, this resolution (HL. J. Res. 
134) which I introduced is for the purpose of authorizing the 
Five Civilized Tribes, namely, the Cherokees, Creeks, Seminoles, 
Choctaws, and Chickasaws, to institute and prosecute separate 
suits upon separate causes of action under the jurisdictional 
bills enacted during 1924. Since Congress passed these bills 
attorneys have been employed on behalf of the several tribes 
and they are prepared to file suits upon a number of claims 
against the Government but are not prepared to bring all of 
the suits in one bill for each of the various tribes. 

To illustrate, if either of the tribes mentioned has two or 
more causes of action, this resolution is Intended to permit said 
tribe er nation to bring a suit upon ome or more causes of 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


a 


ee 
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ection, Jointly or separ ly, without watting to fotn all canses 
of action In one petitior Accountants are at work going over 
tl ooks of the departments, and I n informed are not yet 
ready to report upon all claims which the tribes may have 
agai :t the Gevernment. ’ 

his re ition permits them to file any sults which they 
have | ved and will permit each tribe to any eddi- 
tional suits within the time granted in the oricinal jurisdic- 
tional | but all sul must be fled within five years from 
the date of approval of the respective jurisdictional bills. This 
resolution does not enlarge the time or jurisdiction o* the orig- 
inal acts. All that is desired and ali that is intended to be 
done is to permit each of the tribes to bring separate suits upon 
Separate causes of actte if the attorneys employed think it 
advisable, without waiting to join all causes of action in one 
suit. 

It will be noted the Iast proviso of the resolution authorized 
the Chectaw and Chickasaw Nations to prosecute their suits 
jointly or severally. The reason for this is that the original 
jurisdictional act approved June 7, 19°24, authorized these two 

ibes to prosecute their claims jointly, and these tribes, having 
joint and undivided interest in certain claims, should be per- 


mitted to bring suit either jointly or severally. 
Onw S 
AOL 


l am anxious 
these tribes to have their claims fully and spe¢ dily pre- 
nted. 

The affairs 
wound up. 


T 


of the Five Civilized Tribes have been about 
All rolls were completed on March 4, 1907. Their 
lands have all been allotted, and most of their tribal property, 
except some school property belonging to the Creeks, Seml- 
noles, Choctaws, and Chickasaws, and the coal and asnhalt 
deposits belonging to the Choctaws and Chickasaws, has been 
disposed of. All their money has from time to time been dis- 
tributed per capita. 

When such claims as may be filed against the Government 
have been adjudicated and the school property and coal and 
asphalt deposits have been disposed of, the affairs of the tribes 
are ready te be finally wound up. 

I have been impatient with the ineffectual efforts made to 
dispose of the coal and asphalt deposits of the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws. I have repeatedly insisted that these deposits 
should be extensively advertised in such a way as to bring the 
very highest prices to the tribes. The first agreement was 
made with the Choctaws and Chickasaws in 1897 and ratified 
in 1898, 25 years ago, and yet but little of these deposits have 
been disposed of. 

It is estimated that one-third of the original enrolled mem- 
bers of these tribes are dead, and great difficulty is found in 
determining some of their heirs. 

It is urged that because of the financial depression the time 
has not been opportune to sell these deposits. However, Con- 
gress. has enacted all the necessary legislation and it is now 
an administrative matter. It rests with the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I believe I 
voice the sentiment of the Choctaws, who in part I represent, 
when I say they are anxious to have their affairs wound up 
and the coal and asphalt deposits sold, so as to bring the very 
highest price obtainable. No good can come from further de- 
lay. These deposits must be sold some time. Why not during 
the lifetime of the original allottees, so that they may receive 
the benefit? The responsibility is upon the Interior Depart- 
ment. If I had the responsibility, I would advertise these 
deposits in such a way as to attract the attention of all persons 
interested and I would sell them and divide the money per 
capita among the enrolled members of the tribes. 

It is estimated that ail claims provided for under the juris- 
dictional bills referred to should be instituted and fimally ad- 
judicated within the next five years, and within that time all 
the coal and asphalt deposits could be sold and all other 
property converted into cash and distributed per capita to the 
enrolled members of the tribes. 

The members of these tribes are citizens of the United States 
and are taking an active part in all matters pertaining to the 
development of the State of Oklahoma. The State is interested 
in the sale of these deposits, and especially the localities in 
which these deposits are found, because the development of 
these properties will bring additional capital te the development 
of these properties, increase the population, and the money ex- 
pended will benefit all the people, Indian and white, in the 
surrounding cities, and in addition these properties will be 
placed upon the tax rolls and measurably lower the tax rates, 
local, county, and State. 

I am in this way bringing this matter to the attention of the 
Members of the House and the Department of the Interior, and 
pointing out our responsibility, and as a final word I want to 
again urge that these coal and asphalt deposits be disposed of 
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at the very earliest date consistent with securing a fair price 
for these Indians, so that the development of the sections of 
the State in which they are located will no longer be retarded, 

I submit no official of the Government and no Member of 
Conere if he were interested in winding up an estate, would 
remain silent and be satistied if his share of the estate were 
withheld from him for 28 years. In brief, so far as the pro- 
cor from the coal and asphalf€ deposits, that is the case 


with the Choctaws and Chickasaws, 


PAWNEE INDIAN SCHOOL PLANT 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 1834) providing for a remodeling, repairing, and improving 
the Pawnee Indian school plant, Pawnee, Okla., and providing 
fn appropriation therefor. 
the Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 


tion of the bill? 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, this is a matter which is 


being taken care of 


in a pending appropriation bill, and, there- 
fore, [ obiect, 
UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY ; 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(S. 2274) providing for the promotion of a professor at the 
Untted States Military Academy, 


‘The Clerk read the titie of the bill. 


The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

Mir. BLANTON and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. BLANTON. Is the gentleman from New York going to 
ob fect to this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is any gentleman from the Military 
Affairs Committee present to tell us the necessity for this 
bith? 

Ur. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask*unanimous consent that 
the bill he passed over and retain its place on the calendar. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas asks unanimous 
consent that the bill be passed over and retain its place on the 
calendar. Is there objection? 


There was no objection. 


AMENDMENT OF AN ACT OF CONGRESS 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(Hi. R. 53858) to amend the act of Congress approved March 4, 


91S (37 Stat. lL. p. 876). 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 
There was no objection, 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


Be it enactcd, ete., That in carrying out that ixion in the act of 


pro. 


‘ss approved March 4, 1913 (37 Stat. L. p. 876), which author- 
ived the construction of a “ United States post office and land office at 
Chamberlain, S. Dak.,” upon a site to be acquired for that purpose, 
the Secretary of the Treasury may have said building so constructed 
as to omit accommodations for the land office. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


UNITED 


STATES MARINE HOSPITAL RESERVATION, DETROIT, MICH. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (FA. R. 
S75) to amend an act entitled “An act authorizing the Secre- 


try of the Treasury to sell the United States marine hospital 
servation and improvements thereon at Detroit, Mich., and 
» acquire a suitable site in the same locality and to erect 
thereon a modern hospital for the treatment of the beneficiaries 
of the United States Public Health Service, and for other pur- 
poses.” approved June 7, 1924. 

‘The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, undoubtedly within the next 
10 years we are going to have hospitals on our hands. There 
are a number of vacant beds now in many of our Government 
owned and controlled hospitals, and for that reason I object. 

REMISSION OF FINES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H.R. 
9511) authorizing the Postmaster General to remit or change 
deductions or fines imposed upon contractors for mail service. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. 
object to this bill? 


‘ 
{ 
I 
t 


Is the gentleman from New York going to 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I do not see any necessity for the peyyic 
sion of fine once they are imposed. 

Mr. BLANTON. Then let the gentleman object, so that y 
may go on with something else. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr, Speaker, I would like to make this sts 
ment: This bill reenacts section 3962 of the Revised Stajypo 
under which deductions or fines may be changed or yey, ted 


in the discretion of the Postmaster General. The practice } 
always been that he has done that as to these little fines ; 
are assessed for failure to fully perform a contract, but tio 
Comptroller General has recently held that the law does i. 
permit him to do that. This bill merely adds to the 
enough to authorize the Postmaster General to perform +; 
service, 


Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BAILEY. I yield. 
Mr. BLANTON. The Treasury Department, with respect + 


post-office buildings, comes nearer getting 100 per cent yaly 
on the dollar than any other department of the Government, and 
that is so because when they make a contract with the es 
tractor they hold him to it. I am one of those who is backiny 
up the Comptroller General in his opinion, and I intend 
object. I hope the gentleman from New York [Mr. LaGuaropr, 
will object, so as to save me that trouble. 

Mr. BAILEY. I just want to say this further, the only dir- 
ference in the present arrangement and the proposed arrane- 
ment is that when a mistake has been made it is now neces. 
sary to go through a lot of red tape for remitting a penalty 
of $2 or S5. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When a fine is imposed by the Post- 
master General, we have the right to assume he has gone into 
the facts, and that the case is settled, and I do not think iy 
is right that a man should be able to afterwards go around 
and see somebody in order to have the fine remitted. There 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Speaker, the gent! 
man from New York is correct in the main, but conditions 
arise which are unusual and impose hardships upon a con- 
tractor, conditions which in no way could have been antici- 
pated or avoided. The strict letter of the contract and of ihe 
law, as it is now on the books, does not permit the Postmast 
General to modify the contract or to show the contractor any 
leniency, all of which puts the Government of the United State: 
in the position of being a harsh contractor, as it often is 
slowest debtor. 

Oificials of the department without authority under the |: 
often see the need of modification of contracts, see the need ot 
showing leniency in granting some concession, but they hay 
no authority under the law to accede to anything. This bill, 
if enacted, will give an opportunity for the Postmaster Gen- 
eral when oceasion arises to use some discretion. 

Mr. BLANTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from New York insist 
upon his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDTA, 


ue 


I have objected, Mr. Speaker. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. The Clerk will re- 
port the next bill. 
EXCHANGE OF LAND, BOISE, IDAHO 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 


(H. R. 431) providing for the conveyance of certain land to the 
city of Boise, Idaho, and from the city of Boise, Idaho, to the 
United States. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to convey by quitclaim deed to the 
city of Boise, Ada County, Idaho, for enlargement of the State capitol 
park, and for no other purpose, all right, title, and interest of 
United States of America in and to the alley running east and w 
through block 54, in which is located the post-office site in the said 
city : Provided, however, That the city shall not haye the right to se!l 
and convey the said premises, nor to devote the same to any otl 
purposes than as hereinbefore described, and shall not erect thereon 
any structures or improvements except such as are incidental to 
boundaries and ornamentation as part of the State capital grounds; 
and in the event that sald premises shall not be used as part of the sald 
State capitol grounds, and cared for and maintained as such, the right, 
title, and interest hereby authorized to be conveyed shall revert to 
the United States: Provided, also, That the city of Boise shall convey 
to the United States for alley purposes, in accordance with a resolution 
of the city council of Boise, April 25, 1922, a strip of land in said 
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plock 54 as now laid out for such purposes, commencing at the north- ] 
east intersection of the post-office side (addition) with Jefferson Street ; 
thence south 55 degrees 6 minutes east with said Jefferson Street 16 
crossing said alley; thence south 34 degrees 54 minutes west 78.6 
et along the curb line as built to a point; thence curving to the 
yeing a radius of 20 feet a distance of 18.8 feet to a point; thence 
curving to the right using a radius of 53.65 feet a distance of 51.25 
feet to the north line of the said’ post-office site; north 55 
degrees 6 minutes west a distance of 46.45 feet to a point; thence 
porth 34 degrees 54 minutes cast a distance of 158 feet to the place 
of beginning. 


thence 


With the following committee amendments: 

Line 8, page 1, after the word “west,” strike out “through” and 
{nsert in lieu thereof “ in.” 

Line 2, page 2, after the word “ State ™ 
jnsert in Heu thereof “ capitol.” 

Strike out all after the word “ purposes,” 


strike out “ capital” and 


and insert in lieu thereof the following: 
at the northeast intersection of 
with Jefferson Street; thence south 55° 6’ east with said 
Jefferson Street 16 feet said alley; thence south 34° 54’ 
west 78.6 feet along the curb line as built to a point; thence in a re- 
verse curve, following the curb now in place to a north lot line of said 
post-office site; thence along said lot line, northwesterly, approximately 
16.45 feet to the intersection of said north lot line with the westerly 
suid 16-foot alley; thence along said westerly line of said 1€- 
{vot alley to the point of beginning.” 


pag 
‘Commencing 


the post-office site 


| 
| 
where it occurs in line 10, | 
| 
(addition) 


crossing 


line oO. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BAVANNAH, GA., MASONIC LODGE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 58) authorizing the Librarian of Con- 
gress to return to Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, Ancient Free and 
Accepted Masons, of Savannah, Ga., the minute book of the 
Savannah (Ga.) Masonic Lodge. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the Librarian of Congress is hereby authorized 
to return to Solomon’s Lodge, No. 1, Ancient Free and Accepted 
Masons, of Savannah, Ga., the original manuscript of the record of 
the proceedings of said lodge, which is contained in one bound volume, 
duodecimo, now in the manuscript division of the Library of Congress, 
marked “Savannah Masonic Lodge, 1757,” the said manuscript having 
been identified as originally the property of the said lodge. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On line 
the word 
“ ancient.” 


4, strike out the word 
“number”; and in the 


“ numbered ” 
same line 


and insert therefore 
strike out the word 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The resolution was ordered to be read a third time, was read 
the third time, and passed. 

The tithe was amended to read as follows: “ Joint resolution 
authorizing the Librarian of Congress to return to Solomon's 
Lodge, No. 1, Free and Accepted Masons, of Georgia, the minute 
boek of the Savannah (Ga.) Masonic Lodge.” 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


POWER BOAT AND STAR ROUTES IN ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 8192) authorizing the designation of postmasters by 
the Postmaster General as disbursing officers for the payment 
of contractors, emergency carriers, and temporary carriers, for 
performance of authorized service om power-boat and star 
routes in Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That postmasters may be designated by the Post- 
master General as disbursing officers for the payment of contractors, 
emergency carriers, and temporary carriers, for performance of author- 
ized serviceson power-boat and star routes in Alaska, 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


; was read the third time, and passed. 


A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
GATES AND PIERS IN WEST EXECUTIVE AVENUE, WASHINGTON, D. C 


The next business ou the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 54) authorizing the removal of the 
West Executive Avenue between the grounds 
House and the State, War, and Navy Building. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the ri 
I objected to this bill the last time it was called, 
man of the committee assures me that in 
to pass, and I am not prepared to 
against his, and I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objectors. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


in 
White 


gates und piers 


of the 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


vht to object, 
but the chair- 
it 
judgment 


his judgment 
put my 


Is there 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital is hereby authorized, in the interest of 
safety to the public, to remove the gates and now standing in 
West Executive Avenue between the grounds of the White House and 
the State, War, and Navy Building. 


piers 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


GARABED FREE-ENERGY GENERATOR 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 29) to amend section 3 of the joint rese- 
lution entitled “Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting 
efficiency, for the utilization of the resources and industries of 
the United States,” ete., approved February 8, 1918, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
eall attention to the fact that the original resolution provided 
“That any sale or attempted sale by the said Garabed T. K. 
Giragossian or by bis representative or assigns of any interest 
in or any title to said discovery or invention, or any part 
thereof, prfer to the approval of the same by said commission 
of scientists, shall be illegal, invalid, and void.” There is no 
punishment provided in this resolution. I have an amendment 
that I shall offer that provides a punishment of three years’ im- 
prisonment if any person attempts to sell any interest in the 
patent before it is proved. 

Mr. BLANTON. If the gentleman will yield, does not the 
gentleman think the whole business is another fraud? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; but I have failed to obtain three 
objections to this bill, and therefore I am doing the best I can. 

Mr. BLANTON. I so understood, and it ought to be put in 
the wastebasket now. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the consideration of 
the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 20) to amend section 3 
tion entitled “Joint resolution for the purpose of promoting effi- 
ciency, for the utilization of the resources and industries of the 
United States, etc.,” approved February 8, 1918 


of the joint resolu- 


Whereas Garabed T. K. Giragossian claims to have discovered or in- 
vented a method whereby unlimited energy can be utilized with prac- 
tically no expense or labor; and 

Whereas a source of illimitable costless energy can be an incalculable 
blessing to the public, by enhancing the productivity of industry and 
land, and by furthering the advancement of art and science, as it can 
provide freely an inexhaustible source of nitrate and furnish water 
from rivers, wells, ete., for irrigation, as well as creating the highest 
efficiency in travel and transportation through the elimination of the 
expense or labor for motive power; and 

Whereas the United States will have the right and privilege, free of 
charge or expense, to utilize for the Government's own use the per- 
sistently claimed discovery or invention to be known as the “ Garabed” 
free-energy generator; and 

Whereas Public Resolution No. 21, Sixty-fifth Congress, contained a 
clause which long before had entirely fulfilled its function, as it be- 
came the source of many obstructions and difficulties as set out in the 
claimant's two memoranda dated February 11, 1918, and May 23, 1921, 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RecorD of those dates, and same clause 
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made it impossible to secure such a commission who would agree to 
bring in a report in accordance with the provisions of said resolution, 
thereby 


the resolution: Therefore be it 

Pesclved, ete., That section 3 of Public Resolution No, 21, Sixty-fifth 
Congress (I. J. Res. 174), approved February 8, 1918, entitled “ Joint 
resolttion for the purpose ef promoting efficiency, for the utilization of 
the resources and industries of the United States, etc,” be, and the 


same is hereby, amended by striking out the words “and that he is 
the first and original discoverer or inventor thereof,” and the words 
“and that he is the original discoverer or inventor thereof,” and the 
following be inserted after the word “ reselution”: “and that any 
invention or discovery similar to the claim of Garabed T. K. Giragos- 
sian shall not have come into actual and general public use and demon- 


strated in a substantial manner to be feasible and practical prior to 


the demonstration of the ‘Garabed’ as it is prescribed and authorized 
in the resolution, and provided also that the ‘Garabed’ is not elec- 
tricity "; so that the section will read as follows: 

“Sec. 3. That if such demonstration shall, in the opinion of the 


gaid scientists, prove the practicability of said discovery or invention, 
and that it can substantially effect the purpose set out in section 1 of 
this vlution, and that any invention or discovery similar te the 
claim of Garabed T. K. Giragossian will not have come into actual and 
general public and demonstrated in a substantial mamer to be 
feasible and practical prior to the demonstration of the ‘ Garabed’ as it 
is prescribed and authorized in the resolution, and provided also that 
the ‘Garabed’ is not electricity, the said Garabed T. K. Giragossian 
shall be reeognized by the United States Government as the original 


re 


use 


discovered, inventor, and legal owner of the inventien or discovery and | 
of any improvements pertaining thereto that may be made by the said | 


Garabed T, K,. Giragossiuan, The certificate of said commission of 
scientists to the effect that said discovery or invention is practicable, 
as aforesnid, shall constitute the said Garabed T. K. Giragossian the 
legal owner of and entitle him to all the rights end benefits of said 
discovery or invention for a period of 17 years. The right is reserved 
to the said Garabed T. K. Giragossian, his beirs and assigns, to take 
eut patents for his aferesaid discovery, invention, or for any improve- 


ments or device pertaining thereto,” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LaAGuarpia: On page 4, at the end of the reso- 
jution, add the following: “That any person or persous making any 
fale or offering for sale or attempting to sell any interest in or title 
to said discovery or invention contrary to the provisien of section 7 of 
Public Resolution No. 21, Sixty-fifth Congress (@. J. Res. 174, ap- 
proved February 8, 1919), shall be guilty of a felony and liable to 
punishment for a term of not less than three years.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, this is the best that I ean 
do to protect the public in the event that the invention is not 
what it is claimed to be. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it is the practice of the House, I 
think, not to insert whereases in resolutions. Whether invari- 
ably followed or not I am not aware, but it is the better practice 
not to encumber the statute books with them, as they serve no 
good purpose. I move to strike out the paragraphs beginning 
with “ whereas.” 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, I recall that when I was a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Patents several efforts were made to 
get the Committee on Patents to report out a measure of this 
kind. The committee declined to report such a bill, if for no 
other reason than it was such a very unusual and dangerous 
precedent for Congress to, by special act, give a patent to an 
individual instead of compelling him to go to the Patent Office, 
like all other inventors must do. This old gentleman gave as a 
reason why he did not go to the Patent Office for a patent on 
his alleged invention was that he was afraid somebody would 
steal his invention or his idea. In other words, he did not 
have a sufficient amount of confidence in the Patent Office. 
This resolution deciares that he is the original and sole in- 
ventor, but we do not know whether he is or not. We do not 
even knew what his alleged invention is. If he has a patent- 
able invention and is in fact the original inventor of the idea 
or device, whatever it fs, he can go to the Patent Office and 
obtain a patent. I want to respectfully submit to you gentlemen 
that this is a very extraordinary and a very dangerous prece- 
dent that we are proposing to establish. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I agree with the gentleman, but I have 
done the best 1 could in offering an amendment that would 
protect the public. I think it is a very dangerous precedent 
for Congress to establish, 
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| gentleman from ‘Tennessee knows that his party passed this bill 
making the demonstration of the discovery impossible under | 


| 
| 
| 
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Mr. BEGG. There is nothing to be alarmed atbont. 


The 


during the administration ef Wilson. The reason that it wo 


Ss 
not serviceable was, I think, the gentleman from Wisr isin, 
Mr. Stafford, offered an amendment in conference. I do not sea 


how there can be any damage done by this resolution. 
Mr. DAVIS. In reply to the gentleman I want to say that 


| during the war when the Government was seeking all inyen- 


tions that might help to win the war Congress did pass q 
resolution in which they authorized a committee of Government 
scientists and officials to investigate and if they found it to je 
valuable for our defense to pay compensation therefor, and so 
forth. But the resolution, as reported then, contained a pro. 
vision that Garabed was the original and sole inventor, but that 
was stricken out. That is the worst feature of this resoly- 
tion. You are proposing to amend the original resolution by 
striking out the language which you said really destroys the 
effect of it, and it did, and by arbitrarily declaring that this 
man was the original and sole inventor. I am not defending 
the passage of the original resolution, but there was some 
excuse in time of war, and at that time Congress declined to 
declare that he was “the original and sole inventor,” but 
proposed to appoint a commission to investigate the merits of 
his invention and apply it to war purposes if they thought it 
was justifiable. 

Mr. BEGG. 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. Suppose it develops that this man has what he 
claims he has; is he not entitled, if nobody in the world to-day 
knows of it, to a certificate saying that he is the original 
inventor? Where is the damage? 

Mr DAVIS. Here is the point. Why does he not go to the 
sureau of Patents and present his claim for a patent on his 
invention just like any other citizen is required to do? If 
his invention is patentable and he is the original inventor, he 
can there obtain a patent. 

Mr. BEGG. The gentleman knows better than I do that 
there have been many honest men with patents who never 
have been able to protect themselves under the patent laws of 
this country if somebody with a powerful lot of money wants 
to fight them and nullify the patent. That is done every year, 
and the gentleman knows that. 

Mr. DAVIS. ‘That is an argument against the system. 

Mr. BEGG. The system needs to be corrected. 

Mr. DAVIS. Here you are preposing to single ont a certain 
individual and give him special legislation for an alleged in- 
vention, when his reason for net going to the Patent Office is 
that he has no confidence in the Government officials in the 
Patent Office. I say that we ought not to recognize any such 
excuse as that or set any such precedent. The same argument 
the gentleman makes would apply to any impecunious in- 
ventor who was unable to pay the fees and employ lawyers 
to put through his patent on an invention, or to market his 
invention when he did procure a patent. 

Mr. BEGG. I think the gentleman made an erroneous state- 
ment a moment ago when he said that the reason the gertle- 
man did not want to go to the Patent Office is because he does 
not have confidence in the patent officials. That is not the 
reason at all. 

Mr. DAVIS. That is the reason that he gave befere the 
Committee on Patents a few years ago. 

Mr. BEGG. If the gentleman will permit, this may be all 
a fake. I do not knew; but suppose that the radio inventor 
had come before Congress upon a similar proposition, we would 
have laughed at him. If it is a fake, the Government is not 
damaged, and if it is a henefaction to the human race, the 
gentleman from Tennessee will be proud of it, and will be one 
of the first to claim credit for voting for the bill. I do not 
see why a thing that can damage no one ought to be frowned on. 

Mr. DAVIS. I insist that the damage is in setting a dan- 
gerous precedent at this time. 

Mr. BEGG. But that has been already set by the gentle 
man’s own party. 

Mr. DAVIS. Not at all. When that original resolution was 
passed through the House, Garabed refused to make a demon- 
stration before the Government officials, as authorized, and 
the reason he did so was because the resolution as adopted did 
not declare that he “was the sole and original imventor,” and 
we declined to do it because we did net know and did not want 
to set any such precedent; and we de not knew new, and yet 
we are undertaking to establish that fact instead of the Patent 
Office doing it. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. BLAND. Did not this so-called inventor refuse to sub- 
mit his claim to the scientists during the war? 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. DAVIS. Yes; that is the fact. The gentleman from 
Virginia was a member of the Committee on Patents. This 
man has been coming before the Committee on Patents year 
in and year out, and the money that he has spent in staying 
around here would have been sufficient many times over for 
him to employ lawyers and prosecute his claim before the 
Bureau of Patents. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LeEHLBACH) there were—ayes 38, noes 32. 

So the joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
joint resolution. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. Becc) there were—ayes 43, noes 36. 

So the joint resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolution 
was agreed to was laid on the table. 
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AMENDMENT TO THE TRADING WITH THE ENEMY ACT 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the 
(S. 1226) to amend the trading with the enemy act. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill’ 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections to strike 
it from the calendar. Are there any other objectors? [After a 
pause.}] The Chair hears no objection. The Clerk will report 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 9 of the trading with the enemy act, 
as amended, is amended by inserting between paragraphs (3) and (4), 
of subsection (b), of section 9, a new paragraph to read as follows: 

“8. (a) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the money 
or other property involved, or the principal thereof, was acquired by 
such individual while a bona fide resident of the United States and 
where such individual shall be a bona fide resident of the United 
States at the time of the return of his money or other property to 
him; or.” 


With the following amendment: 


Page 1, strike out— 

“3. (a) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the money 
or other property involved, or the principal thereof, was acquired by 
such individual while a bona fide resident of the United States and 
where such individual shall be a bona fide resident of the United 
States at the time of the return of his money or other property to 
him; or.” 


And insert in lieu thereof the following: 


(3A) An individual who was at such time a citizen or subject of 
Germany, Austria, Hungary, or Austria-Hungary, and that the money 
or other property concerned was acquired by such individual while a 
bona fide resident of the United States, and that such individual, at the 
time of the return of the money or other property, is a bona fide resi- 
dent of the United States, and that such individual, at least one year 
prior to the date upon which this amendment becomes effective, de- 
clared his intention to become a citizen of the United States, or of the 
Philippine Islands, in the manner prescribed in the naturalization 
laws ; or. 


The SPEAKER. 
tee amendment. 

Mr. LWA of California. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following 
amendment to the committee amendment, which I send to the 
desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Lea of California: Page 2, line 6, in the commit- 
tee amendment, after the word “ Hungary,” insert the words “or not 
a citizen or subject of any nation, State, or free city.” 

In lines 10 and 11 of the committee amendment, page 2, strike out 
the words “at least one year.” 


Mr. LEA of California. Mr. Speaker, the trading with the 
enemy act as it now stands authorizes the return of property 
to citizens of neutral and allied countries. It has developed 
that there are a few cases in which property is owned by peo- 
ple who are not citizens of any country, and in order to cor- 
rect that feature of the law, the amendment I offer is sub- 
mitted to the House. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman in charge of 
the bill enlighten the House, if he can, as to the prospect of 


The question is on agreeing to the commit- 


Is there objection to the present considera- | 


bill | 





| 
| 
| 
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dealing with other provisions of a kindred nature, where the 
bill works a hardship? I am interested in similar bills pending 
before the gentleman’s committee to accomplish similar pur- 
poses. 

Mr. LEA of California. The general bill for the return of 
alien property, on which hearings began this morning, pro- 
poses to make complete return of the property, so far as Ger- 
man property is concerned, withholding, however, the property 
owned by residents of Austria and Hungary. 

Mr. LUCE. This bill refers to Austria and Hungary? 

Mr. LEA of California. No. It does not cover the case of 
Austria and Hungary in the way that a general bill would. 
The general bill does not deal with Austrian property, because 
so far the Mixed Claims Commission has not passed on the 
American claims against Austria and Hungary. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It has not passed upon the claims of Austria 
and Hungary because the time for filing them has not yet 
expired? 

Mr. LEA of California. Yes. The Mixed Claims Céi-mmis- 
sion has not had the opportunity up to this time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will this proposed legislation interfere with 
the work of the two subcommittees that held subcommittee 
meetings this morning? 

Mr. LEA of California. Not at all. The legislation in this 
amendment is entirely consistent with what is already in the 
trading with the enemy act. It in no way affects the property 
held by resident citizens of Germany, Austria, or Hungary. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from California [Mr. Lea] to 
the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. McReyNnotos: Page 2, line 14, after the 
word insert a paragraph to read as follows: “3b. Any 
individual Who was not a subject or citizen of Germany, Austria, liun- 
gary, or Austro-Hungary, and who is now a citizen or subject of a 
neutral or allied country, or” 


Mr. McREYNOLDS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the 
House, the purpose of this amendment is merely to take care 
of a few parties who were not nationals of any country at 
the time the property was seized. We did not have an oppor- 
tunity to present this to the committee, because there was no 
hearing. Senator Sutherland, the Alien Property Custodian in 
a letter to the chairman of the committee on March 12, ap- 
proved the amendment in the words offered and recommended 
that the bill be passed with this amendment. 

It has evidently been the purpose of Congress to take care 
of parties occupying this position prior to this legislation. The 
act passed in 1920 providing for the restoration of property 
read: 


“ are,” new 


A citizen or subject of any 
Germany and Austria. 


nation, state, or free city other than 


At the time this property was taken this party was not a 
citizen of any country. He had been a citizen of Germany, but 
he surrendered his citizenship in 1883 and moved to Switzer- 
land. The first construction, under Attorney General Palmer's 
office, in a case similar to this, after the act of 1920 was 
passed, was construed that it was the purpose of Congress to 
take care of that class of citizenship, and in one case he so 
decided ; but after the change of administration, under Attorney 
General Daugherty, they held that it must be construed strictly, 
and as this party was not a citizen of any country the act— 
although the evident purpose of Congress was to take care of 
them—was not broad enough. Now I am informed by the 
Alien Custodian’s office that only two parties are involved so 
far as they have knowledge at present. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr: McREYNOLDS. - Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In the case of property seized belonging 
to a national of a country with which we were at peace, why 
can he not immediately recover the property? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. That law went further and provided 
that any party in the enemy's country during the war could 
have their property seized, and many American citizens who 
were in the enemy's country during the war had their property 
seized. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Yes. 
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Mr. SCHAFER. Your bill does not in any way legalize or 
validate the return of property in the so-called American Metals 
case, Which has resulted thus far in one indietment? 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. Not at all. This gentleman surren- 
dered his citizenship in 1883, as I say, and went to Switzerland. 
The reason why his property was seized was because he made 
2 trip through the enemy's country during the war. The act of 
128, Which returned $10,000 to Austrians and Hungarians and 
those who were not citizens of any country, did not beneiit this 
mun because at that time be had become a citizen of a neutral 
country. Now, in the treaty between Germany and the United 
States providing for the holding of preperty of their nationals 
for the pay claims of individuals this could not be 
applied, because this man was not a national of Germany, so 
that the holding of this property would be confiscation. I feel 
that the members of the committee who have this matter in 
charge will not oppose this amendment. 

Mr. LEA of California. The gentleman from Tennessee has 
correctly stated the situation in reference to his amendment, 
] support only those amendinents approved by the Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, and be has approved of this amendment. It is 
consistent with the general purpose of this committee amend- 


ment of 


ment. It is consistent with the existing terms of the trading 
with the enemy act. It affects but a small number, and I feel 


that the amendment may fairly be allowed. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. McRey- 
NOoLDS] to the conumittee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the amendmént to the amend- 
ment was agreed to, 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
miitee amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill os amended. 

The Senate bill as amended was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
us ordered to be loid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next one. 
BARN¥YGAT LIGHT STATION - 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 

(S. 1746) to authorize the Secretary of Commerce to transfer 

the Barnegat Light Station to the State of New Jersey. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


Ww 


Mr. AVPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
two words, 
Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 


As the gentleman desires to speak I shall reserve it. 

The SPEAKER. This bill requires three objections. 
Mr. AVPPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, this bill (Barnegat Light) was 
strickep from the calendar on March 15. I would like to call 
the attention of the House to the report which accompanies 
the bill. 


In order to preserve the old light tewer and site considerable 
exp will have to be made for protective works. The State 
of New Jersey has appropriated a sum of money fer this work, but 


is unable to use the appropriation until title is vested in the State. 


nditures 


This bill is an enabling act inasmuch as it provides for the 
trausfer of the Barnegat Light Station to the State of New 
Jersey so that the appropriation may become available for the 
maintenance of the light. 

The last paragraph of the bill provides as follows: 

That this transfer is authorized to enable the State ef New Jersey 
to maintain this reservation for histerical purposes and for the preser- 
vation of the tower, and that if the State should not 
continue te use the reservation for these purposes, the said reservation 
and tower shall revert to the United States, 


t might state that this Hecht station is not similar to the lItght 
tation in Florida, inasmuch as this land is not valuable; in 
act, there is less of it now than there was in 1857 when the 
jovernment acquired it, because the Atlantie Ocean has taken 
n erent deal of the sand out to sea. The Sixty-seventh Con- 
gress made an appropriation of $120,000 for the Barnegat Light, 
but that appropriation was used in the Great Lakes, so the 
Government was saved all of that expense, and gentlemen inter- 
ested in economy should not object to the passage of this bill, 
in my judement. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no ebjection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows; 


jighibouse 


§ 
f 
‘ 
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Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he j. 
hereby, authorized te convey to the State of New Jersey the Born ' 
Lighthouse Reservation, N. J., and tower thereon, the reservation 
described as follows in deed of April 22, 1857, from Johu Ashley }; 
to the United States: 

All that certain tract or lot of land situate, lying, and being on 
Long Beach, in the township of Union, county of Ocean, and Stare of 
New Jersey, being a part of the tract of land conveyed by Jaco) p 
Harring and wife by duly executed deed under thelr bands and » als, 
dated the 2d of April, A. D. 1851, and recorded in the clerk’s office of 
the county of Ocean at Toms River, in book 2 of deeds, page 108, to 
Joseph Brown in fee, and by the said Joseph Brown and wife conyeyoy 
to the said John Ashley Brown in fee by deed duly executed under their 
hands and seals, bearing date the 16th day of April, A. BD. 1957 
reference being had to said deeds as will more fully appear, and is 
bounded and described as follows: Beginning at the southwest corner 
of a lot of land belonging to the United States, running south 2 degrees 
east 850 feet to a stake or stone, thence north 88 degrees east 528 feet to 
a stake or stone, thence north 2 degrees west 850 feet to the southeast 
corner of the iot belonging to the United States, thence along the line 
of the said lot 528 feet to the place of beginning, containing 10 acres, 
more or less, together with the right of way over the said John Ashk y 
Brown premises and the free passage of persons to and from said premises 
conveyed by these presents, with any and all kinds of teams, carriages, 
wagons, or other vehicles from any landing place now used or hereafter 
to be used either upon the bay, inlet, or ocean side, with the free use 
of said landings upon his said premises, subject to the following condi- 
tions: That is to say, the said party of the second part shall restrict 
the keepers of the lighthouse and other improvements about to be 
erected upon said premises, or any other persons, from keeping a 
grocery store, tavern, or boarding house thereon: Provided, That the 
United States reserves the right for the Lighthouse Service to maintain 
a light in the tower or at such ether place on the reservation as the 
needs of navigation may require, and the right to enter upon the reser- 
vation by the most convenient route for the purpose of maintenance of 
said light or lights: Provided further, That this transfer is authorized 
to enable the State of New Jersey to maintain this reservation for 
historical purposes and for the preservation of the lighthouse tower, 
and that if the State should not continue to use the reservation 
these purposes the said reservation and tower shall revert to the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


COMPLETION OF THE MEMORIAL TO THE UNKNOWN SOLDIER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 83) to authorize the completion of the 
Memorial to the Unknown Soldier. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

/The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Tirson). Is there objec- 
tion to the present consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Three objections are neces- 
sary, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And I object, Mr. Speaker. 


AMEND SECTION 71 OF THE JUDICIAL CODE AS AMENDED 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 3982) to amend section 71 of the Judicial Code as 
amended. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent eonsideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 71 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 
be amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 71. (a) The State of Arkansas is divided into two districts, 
to be known as the western and eastern district of Arkansas, 

“(b) The western district shall include four divisions, constituted as 
follows: The Texarkana division, which shall include the territory em- 
braced on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Sevier, Howard, Little River, 
Pike, Hempstead, Miller, Lafayette, and Nevada; the El Derado divi 
sion, which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the 
counties of Columbia, Ouachita, Union, Ashley, Bradley, and Calhoun; 
the Fort Smith division, which shall include the territory embraced on 
such date in the counties of Polk, Scott, Logan, Sebastian, Franklin, 
Crawford, Washington, Benton, and Johnson; the Harrison division, 
which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties 
of Bexter, Boone, Carroll, Madison, Marion, Newton, and Searcy. 

“(e) Terms of the district court for the Texarkana division shall 
be held at Texarkina on the second Mondays in May and November, for 
the El Dorado division at El Derado on the fourth Mondays in Jana- 
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ary and June, for the Fort Smith division at Fort Smith on the second 
Mi. ndays in January and June, and for the Harrison division at Harri- 
gon on the second Mondays in April and October. 

“(qd) The clerk of the court for the western district shall maintain 
an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Texarkana, Fort Smith, 
Fl Dorado, and Harrison. Such offices shall be kept open at all times 
for the transaction of the business of the court. 

“(e) The eastern district shall include four divisions, constituted as 
follows: The eastern division, which shail include the territory em- 
praced on July 1, 1920, in the counties of Desha, Lee, Phillips, St. 
Francis, Cross, Monroe, and Woodruff; the northern division, which 
shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties of 
Independence, Cleburne, Stone, Izard, Sharp, and Jackson; the Jones- 
boro division, which shall include the territory embraced on such date 
in the counties of Crittenden, Clay, Craighead, Greene, Mississippi, 
Poinsett, Fulton, Randolph, and Lawrence; and the western division, 
which shall include the territory embraced on such date in the counties 
of Arkansas, Chicot, Clark, Cleveland, Conway, Dallas, Drew, Faulkner, 
Garland, Grant, Hot Spring, Jefferson, Lincoln, Lonoke, Montgomery, 
Perry, Pope, Prairie, Pulaski, Saline, Van Buren, White, and Yell. 

“(f) Terms of the district court for the eastern division shall be held 
at Helena on the second Monday in March and the first Monday in 
October; for the nortbern division at Batesville on the fourth Monday 
in May and the second Monday in December; for the Jonesboro divi- 
sion at Jonesboro on the first Monday in May and the fourth Monday 
in November; and for the western division at Little Rock on the first 
Monday in April and the third Monday in October. 

“(e) The clerk of the court for the eastern district shall maintain 
an office in charge of himself or a deputy at Helena, Batesville, Jones- 
boro, and Little Rock, Such offices shall be kept open at all times for 
the transaction of the business of the court.” 

Sec. 2. The following acts are hereby repealed: 

(a) The act entitled “An act to fix the time for the holding the 
term of the district court in the Jonesboro division of the easterfi dis- 
trict ef Arkansas,” approved September 8, 1914; and 

(b) The act entitled “An act to transfer certain counties in the sev- 
eral judicial districts in the State of Arkansas,” approved March 4 
1915. 





, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
JUDICIAL DISTRICT IN THE STATE OF TENNESSEE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5066) to detach Hickman County from the Nashville 
division of the middle judicial district of the State of Ten- 
nessee, and attach the same to the Columbia division of the 
middle judicial district of said State. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the biil? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Hickman County, of the Nashville division 
of the middle district of the State of Tennessee, be, and the same is 
hereby, detached from the Nashville division and attached to and made 
a part of the Columbia division of the middle district of said State. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 7, after the word “ State,” insert the following: “ Pro- 
vided, That witnesses attending court at Columbia shall be paid mileage 
for the shortest and most direct route from the home of the witness.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


TERMS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT AT LEWISTOWN, MONT. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(Ii. R. 7378) providing for the holding of terms of the United 
States district court at Lewistown, Mont, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 92 of the Judicial Code of the 
United States be amended by the addition of the following: ‘‘ Lewis- 
town on the third Mondays in January and June: Provided, That 
suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court. at Lewistown 
are furnished free of all expense to the United States, Causes, civil 
and criminal, may be transferred by the court or a judge thereof from 
any sitting place designated above to any other sitting piace thus 
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| designated, when the convenience of the parties or the ends of justice 
| would be promoted by the transfer; and any interlocutory order may 
| be made by the court or judge thereof in either place.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
| JUDICIAL CODE 
| The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8126) to amend section 103 of the Judicial Code, as 
| amended. 
| The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
| ent consideration of the bill? : 
| Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
| object. I want to call the attention of the chairman of the 
| committee to the language contained in the letter of Judge 
| Albert W. Johnson, in which he states: 
| 


At present a clerk is authorized for Harrisburg, but we bave no use 
for one there; but we are seriously in need of one at Lewisbure. 


I note that the bill, in lines 10 and 11, provides that the clerk 
| Of the court for the middle district shall maintain an office, in 
charge of himself or a deputy, at Lewisburg. Now, why not 
amend that language so as to read that the clerk of the court 
for the middle district shall maintain hig office at Lewisburg 
instead of Harrisburg? The judge of the court says there is 
no need of a clerk at Harrisburg but there is need of one at 
Lewisburg. So why not amend the bill iu conformity to thi 


i 


tis 
situation? This could be done by striking out the word “an” 
in line 11 and substituting the word “his” and then strike out 
“in charge of himself or a deputy” in line 11, 

Mr. GRATIAM. I think all that could be worked out with- 
out amending the bill. I would not like to accept that ameud- 
ment——— 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Perhaps the gentleman from Pepn- 
sylvania [Mr. Beers], who introduced the bill 

Mr. BEERS. I do not altogether see the objeet—— 

Mr. GRAHAM. If the gentleman will allow me to finish the 
statement I was making, if there is no need for the clerk at 
Harrisburg, the idea is that Judge Johnsen will utilize his 
services at Lewisburg. The judge lives at Lewisburg and is 
making a heroic effort to catch up the business and conduct the 
business of the middle district without asking for an additional 
judge. We had a bill providing for an additiona! judge inp the 
last Congress, but the judge has said to us he does not think 
it will be necessary and thinks he can manage without having 
an additional judgeship created. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I will Say to the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania the only reason I make this suggestion is because 
the judge himself in his letter to the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee stated that the clerk at Harrisburg is not needed. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I would like very much to have the Dill 
passed in its present form, because it has the approval of the 
judge, and I am quite sure he will adjust the matter and bring 
the clerk from Harrisburg down to Lewisburg. The only 
authorization we want in this bill is the establishment of a 
clerkship at Lewisburg. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my reserva- 
tion of objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT FOR THE DISTRICT OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. RR. 9829) to amend section 87 of the Judicial Code. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bili? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 87 of the Judicial Code, as amended, 


“Sec. 87. That the State of Massachusetts sha!l constitute one judi- 
cial district, to be known as the district of Massachusetts, 

“Terms of the district court shail be held at Boston on the third 
Tuesday in March, the fourth Tuesday in June, the sccond Tuesday in 
September, and the first Tuesday in December; at Springfield on the 
second Tuesday in May and December; at New HKedford on the first 
Tuesday in August; and at Worcester on the first Tuesday in March 
and the third Tuesday in September: Provided, That suitable roems 
and accommodatious for holding court at Springfield, New Bedford, 
and Worcester shall be furnished free of expense to the United States: 
And provided further, That all writs, precepts, and processes shali be 


be, and: the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 
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returnable to the terms at Boston and all court papers shall be kept 
in the clerk's office at Boston, unless otherwise specially ordered by 
the court, and the terms at Boston shall not be terminated or affected 
by the terms at Springfield, New Bedford, or Worcester, 

“The nparshal and the clerk for said district shall each appoint at 
least one deputy to reside in Springfield and to maintain an office at 
that place.” 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


POWER-PLANT BUILDING, BUREAU OF STANDARDS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5358) authorizing the construction by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a power-plant building on the present site of the 
Bureau of Standards, in the District of Columbia. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, some of us would like to get some information about this 
proposition from the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Me. Speaker, the old power plant at the 
Bureau of Standards was erected there when they had only 
two buildings. The bureau has now grown until there are 20 
or 22 buildings there and the old power plant is wholly inade- 
quate and out of date. For two or three years the depart- 
ment has been recommending that a new plant be built, and 
when one is built it will cause the place to be operated at a 
much less cost than it is now. It is very desirable from an 
economical standpoint as well as from the standpoint of the 
efficient operation of this bureau that a new power plant be 
constructed. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why was it not possible for the gentle- 
man from Indiana and his committee to make provision for 
these buildings under the omnibus public building bill which 
you passed a few days ago affecting buildings in the District 
of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would say to the gentleman that buildings 
of this character are not the ones that are contemplated under 
the provisions of that bill. 

Mr. MADDEN. How much its this building going to cost? 

Mr. DLLIOTT. Two hundred thousand dollars. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentieman from Indiana ought to 
call the attention of the gentleman to the fact that the Bureau 
of Standards is now buying power from the outside. If they 
can increase that power plant they will not be compelled to 
buy this power, and the plant will pay for itself in 10 years. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I understand that. That is the usual 
argument which is made when the question of putting up a 
new building is involved. ‘There is another thing I have 
noticed in the report, and I would like to have the attention 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappren] on this proposi- 
tion. I notice in the report there is filed a letter from the 
Tureau of the Budget dated January 18, 1924, in connection 
with this proposal, which contains the following language: 


I have presented this matter to the President, who has instructed 
me to advise you that the legislation which you propose is not in 
conflict with his financial program, providing that the legislation per- 
taining to the power honse and the master-track scale will not involve 
the necessity of any appropriation either during this current or the 
next fiscal year. 


Mr. ELLIOTT. That is a report that came up on the bill 
in the last Congress. This is not the first time this bill has 
been up. 

Mr. BANKIEAD. I understand; but the gentleman, as 
chairman of the committee, filed this letter along with the 
other data in the case. 

Mr. BEGG. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a ques- 
tion right in conjunction with that matter? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BEGG. I want to question the wording of this bill. 
Has the Department of Commerce the money to build this 
plant? 

Mr. MADDEN. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. No. 

Mr. BEGG. Then how can you authorize them to contract 
for something for which the money has not been appropriated? 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr, Speaker, I object for the time being, or 
until we can find out how the money is going to be raised. 

Mr. BEGG. That is the point I wanted to raise exactly. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill may retain its place on the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. At the foot of the calendar, of course, 


No; they have not. 
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Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, we have recently passed q 
public buildings bill appropriating $165,000,000, and certainly 
they can provide for building whatever they need here, ani { 
therefore object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pi 
remaining at the foot of the calendar? 

Mr. BLANTON. I object. 


CONSTRUCTION OF A MASTER-TRACK SCALE AND TEST-CAR DEPoT 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the pill 
(H. R. 5359) authorizing the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a site and the construction and equipment of g 
building thereon for use as a master-track scale and test-car 
depot, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SVEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Trison). 
tion? 

Mr. BEGG: Reserving the right to object, this is the same 
kind of a proposition to the one we just disposed of. I do not 
think it could be done even if we passed it. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


ERECTION FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING IN BALTI- 
MORE, MD. 


Is there objec. 


OF A 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 191) authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city of 
Baltimore, Md,, a building for its Baltimore branch, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to ask the gentleman from Maryland how much this is going 
to cost. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. One million and twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars. The amount to be expended is under the direec- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board. They will have control 
of it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 191) authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond to contract for and erect in the city of Baltimore, 
Md., a building for its Baltimore branch 


Whereas the building in the city of Baltimore, Md., now owned 
and ocecvpied by the Baltimore branch of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Richmond, is inadequate for the business of that institution, which 
is being conducted in three buildings, so that a considerable portion 
of its money and valuables must be kept in vaults other than its own 
and a large part of its work done in rented quarters, which entails 
additional risk and expense as well as inconvenience to the member 
banks and the general public served by the said Baltimore branch; and 

Whereas the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond purchased before 
the 3d day of June, 1922, and owns a lot situated at the northwest 
corner of Lexington and Calvert Streets, in the city of Baltimore, Md., 
suitable for the erection of a banking office adequate for the needs of 
the said Baltimore branch, but had not begun the erection of a build- 
ing thereon; and 

Whereas the cost of construction of a suitable building, as estimated 
from plans caused to be prepared by the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, will not exceed $1,025,000: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, etc., That the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond be, and 
it is hereby, authorized to contract for and erect in the city of Balti- 
more a building for its Baltimore branch, provided the total amovat 
expended in “the erection of said building shall not exceed the sum of 
$1,025,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 


At the end of the resolution add the following proviso: “ Provide?, 
however, That the character and type of building to be erected, the 
amount actually to be expended in the construction of said building, 
and the amount actually to be expended for the vaults, permanent 
equipment, furnishings, and fixtures for said building shall be subject 
to the approval of the Federal Reserve Board.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all the whereases may be stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland asks unani- 
mous consent that all the whereases may be stricken out. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and 


read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. ; 
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A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, the resolution (H. J. Res. 
191) introduced by me on the &th of March authorized the 
erection by the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, the fifth 
rederal reserve district, of a branch bank in Baltimore, Md. 
The amount authorized to be expended upon said bank is 
«1,025,000, which according to an amendment recommended 
by the committee must be expended under the authority 
of the Federal Reserve Board as to the building, vault, and 
equipment, 

The capital stock of the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
amounts to $6,000,000, of which about $1,606,000 was furnished 
hy the banking interests under the supervision of the Baitimore 
pranch. It has a surplus of $11,919,000 and deposits of $72,- 
objec. 467.000 and in addition has paid into the United States Tress- 
Fi ury as taxes $4,566.06. This fifth Federal reserve district com- 
same prises the States of Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South 
© not Carolina, all of West Virginia with the exception of six 
counties, and the District of Columbia, and operates but one 
branch bank, being that at Baltimore, through which nearly 
one-third of all the business of the district is performed. This 
LTI- immense volume of business through the Baltimore branch 
when established March 1, 1918, was conducted in the building 
joint formerly known as the National Mechanics Bank. Subsequent 
serve amendments to the Federal reserve act greatly enlarged the 
ty of scope of the sysiem and soon rendered these quarters inadequate. 
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Under the act appreved May, 1920, the Baltimore branch 
bank absortied the former business transacted by the United 
States subtreasury at Baltimore and assumed all its functions. 
The appropriation of nearly $17,000 for subtreasury employees 
in Baltimere was discontinued, saving that much to the Na- 
tional Government at Baltimore alone, for which service noth- 
ing was paid the bank. 

The brarch bank at Baltimore continued to grow by reason 
of the rapid increase of business aud population at Baltimore 
and throngh the gradual assumption of other duties under the 
Federal reserve system. It had taken over the bank and vault 

| of the subtreasury in the custemhouse at Baltimore, and in 
1924 it was compelled to seek further space for the use of its 
check-collection department, and rented half of the third floor 
of the Hearst Tower Building at an annual rental of $9,200. 
This addition gave temporary relief, but at the same time it 
made business more intricate and less effective, because it was 
divided into three places, f. e., the main office at South and 
Redwood Streets, formerly the National Mechanics Bank: the 
third floor of the Hearst Tower Building: and the old sub- 
treasury space and vaults in the customheuse. 

The branch bank at Baltimore when organized had 2 offi- 
cers and 27 employees, while at the close of 1925 it had a num- 
ber of officers and 190 employees. I insert here a statement 
showing the volume of work conducted by the Baltimore 
branch in comparison with that performed by other cities of 
the Union: 


Comparison of volume of cperaticns in major departments of Federal reserve branch banks fer year ended December 81, 1925 











1 like Year ended Dec. 31, 1925 Baltimore Detroit | Buffalo New Orleans Cincinnati Pittsburgh 
going | _—— —- ee 
Number of member banks in branch zone... ..-..-.-.-.------------------ 155 | 135 85 58 | 217 | 342 
thou- Number of par nonmember banks in branch zone_.__..-..-..--..--.----- 261 244 %3 33 307 | 273 
lirec. Average number of officers and employees - ie 190 | 162 ; 128 | m6 } 15 : 200 
= Total number of disceunt applications handled ____.-_-- et 2, 349 1, 978 2, 004 | 1, 129 | None. None 
yntrol Total number pieces of securities received and delivered - a 23, 902 56, O80 | 31, 303 58, 326 | 73, 53 | 66, 98 
Total number United States Government coupons paid _--.._....-.-.--- 766, 945 O41, 149 | 266, 447 $20, 321 1, 489, 226 1, 281, 6 
Total number pieces of currency received and assorted__............---- 45, 391, 734 68, 623, 5°ti | 39, 481, 000 | 24, 511,413 | $2, 184, 783 | 52. 905. 260 
Total number pieces of coin received and counted____.........--..------- 121, 631, 009 12, 147, 519 18, 554, 397 | 19, 780, £92 | 56, 300), 962 | 88, (122, KOS 
Total number of checks hamdled___---..__..~.- 5 etiaiadin ett amtateii inn lls liedctiil 17, 586, 238 17, 251, O10 11, 437, 3e6 3, 546, 204 16, 725, 567 21, 650, 558 
Total number of noncash collection iteras handled ...............----..-- 67, 770 88, 535 158, 397 22, 008 | 17, 293 28, 414 
Thal ee a rece Kenic den doeannccatidinanncctectecnnes 29, 544 31, 137 13, 592 | 10, 259 21, 933 | 14, 923 
eserve + ot oan Com a ath Sail 
imore, It is the purpose to sell for about $200,000 the present loca- | the event certain relocations may be necessary. The fifth 
tion, formerly the old National Mechanics Bank, which was | floor will contain a lunch room, a hall where conventions of 
owned purchased in 1918, and to convert this into the treasury of the bankers may be held, rest room, study, and other provisions for 
Bank Richmond Federal reserve system—tmore correctly speaking, the the general welfare of the personnel, The combination andi- 
which fifth Federal reserve district. The aggregate floor space now | torium and lunch room will be found especially advantageous 
ortion occupied by the Baltimore branch in its three locations is | for the employees and for meetings of banks, small conventions, 
8 own 15,321 square feet, whereas the floor space in the new building | and bank conferences and will permit a more frequent inter- 
ntails when completed will aggregate 26,064 square feet. It is esti- | change of ideas between the officers and employees and of 
ember mated that at this time the branch bank will not require more various banks of the Federal reserve system. 
1; and than 23,605 square feet, but an incomplete story will be pro- Now, for this great metropolis, Baltimore, which is how the 
before vided, so that when the business increases to that extent this | seventh largest manufacturing center in America. Its popula- 
thwest floor, being the fourth floor of the new building, may without | tion now agsregates over 800,000, and more than 62 per cent of 
, Md., very much expense be completed in such way that it will be | the homes are occupied by their owners. It will be remembered 
eds of most useful to the bank. that in February, 1904, a great fire swept over Baltimore, com- 
build- The amount of $1,025,000 may at first blush appear large, | pletely destroying its business section and wiping away many 
but this is somewhat because the architect has provided that | millions of dollars, for which $80,000,000 of insurance was paid. 
inated additional floor for future use, and has also provided for the | Many sympathetic messages were received from the mayors of 
eAbral construction of the building in such manner that six more | great cities, and financial help offered, but the mayor of Balti- 
refore stories may be added without the necessity of strengthening, | more answered that Baltimore would be able to take care of 
or additional walls; in other words, this building of five stories | her losses and to rebuild. Since that time an entirely new 
_— is being built sufficiently strong that it will comply with all | business section has sprung up. Values have advanced enor- 
Balti- building codes should it ever be found advisable or desirable mously, and a new interest and more progressive spirit has 
ae to construct six additional stories upen the building thus | followed in its wake. 


um of erected. 

The branch bank will be erected at the northwest corner of 
Lexington and Calvert Streets upon a lot purchased in 1920 
before realty values became so high, which lot is 100 by 125 
wided, feet. Just across the street on the adjacent corner is the large 
d, the white-marble courthouse of Baltimore, while diagonally across 
ilding, is the Baltimore post office, which also houses the Federal 
mthont court. One block away is the white-marble city hall, and across 
ubject the street therefrom is now being erected the city hall annex, at 

a cost of $2,000,000. I mention these buildings to show that a 
most central location has been secured for the bank in what is 
actually the hub of this great metropolis. 

The building will occupy the whole lot. The principal en- 
trance is from Lexington Street, oppesite the courthouse. It 
will be constructed of Indiana limestone, similar to all banks 
erected by the Federal reserve system. There will be but little 
ornamentation except in the main banking room on the first 
floor, where all extravagance even there has been eliminated. 
The building will be fireproof and will be constructed so that 
all space may be made available, and likewise changeable in 





Its port is one of its greatest assets. In tonnage it has ad- 
vanced to the position of the third port in the United States, 
exceeded only by New York and slightly by New Orleans. 
When the World War broke out it had 12 steamship lines 
trading to 18 foreign ports; to-day it has 27 such lines with 
38 steamship services to practically all the great ports of the 
world. Baltimore handles more westbound tonnage throuzh 
the Panama Canal than any other city of the Union, some 
657,511 cargo tons to the Pacific coast, more than 100,009 over 
that of New York and about 300,000 tons over that of Phila- 
delphia. 

I merely mention these facts about the city of which I am 
so proud, my home city, and of which I have been honored in 
representing during eight terms of Congress, to show you the 
absolute necessity of this branch bank and what it will mean 
_ alone to Baltimore but to the entire fifth Federal reserve 
district. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, the bill providing 
for the erection of a Federal reserve bank building in Balti- 
more, Md., introduced by Representative Linruicum, of Mary- 
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land, and which has just this moment passed the House, is of 
very great importance. It passed the House witheut any objec- 
tion, and therefore neither Mr. Lintuicum nor I deemed it 
necessary to speak upon it at that time, but it is of so much 
local interest and is so intimately associated with the enormous 
growth of Baltimore that I feel it is very proper to call atten- 
tion to several matters in reference to it. I do this at this time 
becanse the bill will soon come up in the Senste and there are 
certain matters which should be clearly set forth in reference 
to the necessity for the final passage of this bill. I received 
last week the following telegram from the acting mayor of 
Laltimore : 
BALTIMORE, Mp., March 19, 1926. 
lion, Jown Puiuip Hib, 
1312 Nirtcenth Street, Washington, D. C.: 

Please do everything in your power to have the joint resolution 
which has been introduced authorizing the erection of a Federal reserve 
bank branch building in Baltimore duly adopted. 

HLOWARD BRYANT, Acting Mayor. 


A few days before this I received the following communica- 
tion from the Federal Reserve Board in Washington: 


Marcu 16, 1926, 
Ilion, Joun Pritip Hin, 
Hiouse of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dwar CONGRESSMAN HILL: In the absence of Governor Crissinger, I 
acknowledge receipt of your letter of March 13 asking to be advised of 
the present status of the proposal of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Richmond to erect a building in Baltimore to house the branch Fed- 
eral reserve bank in that city. In reply thereto, I would state that 
resolutions have been introduced in both the Senate and House author- 
izing an expenditure for this purpose in excess of the amount which 
the bank may spend without congressional approval. 
introduced in the Senate is known as §. J. Res. 
in the Ilouse as H, J. Res. 191. 

The board has been requested by the chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency for an expression of its views on the 
proposal, and in the course of the next day or two the board will 
doubtless comply with his request. 


The resolution 
66 and that introduced 


Water L. Eppy, Secretary. 


The offices of the Baltimore branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond are now situated in three separate build- 
ings in scattered locations in Baltimore City. The need for a 
new building in which its operations can be centralized for 
safe and economical comfort is imperative. The following 
statement was prepared by the bank officials and will be of 
interest to the House: 


The volume of business of the Baltimore branch has decidedly out- 
grown its present building at the corner of South and Redwood Streets. 
This has been demonstrated by the fact that every available space is 
occupied, and in 1921, when the functions of the United States sub- 
treasury at Baltimore were assumed by the Baltimore branch, there 
was ho space in its building or vault accommodations for the conduct 
of the subtreasury business, so an arrangement was made to continue 
it in the Baltimore customhouse. Further, in 1924 it became neces- 
sary to rent additional quarters on the third floor of a near-by office 
building for the use of the check-collection department. Moreover, of 
the 15,321 square feet of floor space which the branch is using, only 
8,187 square feet are in its present building, 4,017 square feet being 
rented in the Hearst Tower Building and 3,167 square feet and a 
vault being in the coustomhouse, the latter temporarily assigned to the 
branch, 

The fifth Federal reserve district comprises the States of Mary- 
land, West Virginia (except six counties), Virginia, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and the District of Columbia. The head office of the 
Federal res bank of the district is at Richmond, Va., which 
operates only one branch oflice, that at Baltimore, Md. The Baltimore 
branch has for its territory Baltimore city, the State of Maryland, 


erve 







Year ended Dec. 31, 1925 


Number of member banks tn branch zone ...............-.--..-...--..-.. 
Number of par nonmember banks in branch zone 
Average number of officers and employees. __............--..-....-.-..-- 
Total number of discount applications handled __.._.......- 
‘Total number pieces of securities received and delivered 
Total number United States Government coupons paid. —...........__- 
‘Total number pieces of currency received and assorted __.__._____ 
Total number pieces of coin received and counted 
Total number of checks handled 
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and 30 counties in West Virginia. It Is a complete Federa} 
banking unit and is rendering in large volume a_ yaluabje pu 
service through the 416 commercial banking offices in its tery; 
It performs practically all functions conducted at the head ofiro. 
cluding the making of loans, discounting of paper, supplyine o¢ 
currency and coin, collecting of checks, drafts, notes, and 
instruments, effecting telegraphic transfers of funds, holding see ,; 
in safe-keeping, etc. 

When the Baltimore branch, Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond 
was established on March 1, 1918, the building of the former Na; 
Mechanics Bank, situated at the corner of South and Redwood Stroeo:< 
was purchased for its use, and after minor alterations and impr 
ments, the building met its requirements for several years. [Jov.- 
ever, subsequent amendments to the Federal reserve act greatly 
larged the scope of the Federal reserve bank operations and wit} ; 
enormous growth in volume of work and functions performed 
these institutions, the building and the vaults of the branch | 
inadequate. ‘ 

Under the provisions of an act of Congress, approved May, 1920. 
the Baltimore branch of the Federal reserve bank absorbed, ¢ 


en 


January, 1921, the former United States Subtreasury at Paltimor 
and assumed its functions, and inherited its 73 years’ accumulation 
of subtreasury records, canceled United States Treasury warrants, 
etc. Inasmuch as the performance of the subtreasury functions re. 


quired considerably more working space and vault facilities than 
provided in the Baltimore branch building, at South and Redwood 
Streets, the Treasury Department agreed, under a temporary arranye- 
ment, that the Federal reserve bank might use, for the conduct of 
its money department, the quarters in the United States custombhouse 
building, situated at Gay and Water Streets, previously assigned to the 
Baltimore Subtreasury. : 

The continued growth of the other departments of the Baltimore 
branch by June, 1924, made it imperative for the branch to secure 
relief from the seriously overcrowded and congested condition which 
existed at its South and Redwood Streets office, and a half of the 
third floor of the Hearst Tower Building, situated at the corner of 
Baltimore Street and Guilford Avenue, was rented for the use of the 
check-collection department at an annual rental of $9,200. The space 
thus released by the check-collection department in the South and 
Redwood Streets building was assigned to other departments at that 
office in which the congestion had previously been most serious. 

While this move temporarily provided relief, nevertheless it created 
the undesirable condition of operating the institution in three sepa- 
rate buildings at scattered locations, the main office being at South 
and Redwood Streets, the money department two and one-half blocks 
away at Gay and Water Streets, and the check-collection department 
one and one-half blocks away on the third floor of the Llearst Tower 
Building. In addition to the inconveniences of thus operating the 
branch bank in separate buildings, there is also involved a considerable 
risk in handling currency and securities, which could be eliminated if 
all operations were centralized in one building. The cost of maintain- 
ing separate forces of guards for the money department, at Gay and 
Water Streets, and for the securities department at the main office 
(South and Redwood Streets), is also an item of consideration. Un- 
doubtedly, substantial economies could be effected in the protection 
department, and the Hability involved in handling currency and se- 
curities materially reduced if the branch occupied only one building. 
Further, it would lend to the development of the utmost efficiency in 
organization and other economies of operation. 

The staff of the Baltimore branch, when organized, consisted of 2 
officers and 27 employees. Due to the additional functions assumed, 
together with the very largely increased number and volume of trans- 
actions now handled by the branch, it has been imperative to make 
additions to the staf! from time to time until for the year ended 
December 31, 1925, the average number of officers and employees of 
the Baltimore branch was 1990. 

The statement below, as of December 31, 1925, reflects the volume 
of work conducted in the more important departments of the Baltimore 


Comparison of volume of operations in major departments of Federal reserve branch banks for year ended December 31, 1925 





branch, with corresponding data for other Federal reserve bank 

branches more or less comparable in size. 
New Orleans Cincinnatl Pittsburgh 

217 342 

307 258 

155 22 

None. None 

73, 531 66, 958 

1, 469, 326 1, 251, 836 

82, 164, 793 52, 205, 260 

56, 309, 962 33, 022, 838 

16, 725, 567 21, 650, 558 

17, 293 23, 414 

21, 933 15, 923 
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It will be noted from the preceding statement that in the aggregate 
the volume of transactions conducted through the Baltimore branch 
exceeds that of all other branches listed except Pittsburgh. In some 
cases the Baltimore branch volume is several times that of the other 
wnches; notably the volume of checks collected by the Baltimore 
pranch shows more than five times that of the New Orleans branch, 


necessitating & proportionately greater number of employees. 

yhe unsatisfactory condition of operating the Baltimore branch in 
t! separate buildings, the inadequate space, and antiquated construc- 
tion of the vaults used are accurately reflected by opinions of competent 
and independent authorities as summarized in the following extracts 
quoted from each of the periodic reports of examination of the Balti- 
more branch made by the Federal Reserve Board's examiners: 


MARCH 22, 1919 
“Puilding: Exceptionally good light and ventilation; modern and 
ample.” 


NOVEMBER 1, 1919 


“Building: Mezzanine put in to meet requirements for additional 


“Vault: No change since last examination.” 
JULY 17, 1920 
“Ruilding: Quarters are adequate to meet needs. Lot purchased for 
erection of new building.” 
“Vault: Inadequate.” 
MAY 21, 1921 


“ Building: Since last examination the Baltimore branch has taken 
over the Baltimore Subtreasury, and the bank's money department now 
occupies the quarters and vaults in the customhouse building formerly 
used by the subtreasury.” 


tection and are adequate for present needs. Vaults in banking house 
(South and Redwood Streets) fairly modern; provide ample space.” 


JANUARY 7, 1922 
“ Building: Building owned at corner of South and Redwood Streets 


to the best advantage, does not afford adequate working quarters.” 
“Vaults: Vaults in money department in customhouse building 
are not of modern type; afford fair protection and adequate in size to 
meet needs. Vault in banking house used for protection of securities 
fairly modern; affords sufficient space at present, but would not take 
care of a material increase in volume.” 

OCTOBER 28, 1922 
“ Building and vaults: No change since last examination.” 

APRIL 21, 1923 
“Building and vaults: Office quarters are apparently inadequate 
and vaults in banking building and subtreasury building are of anti- 
quated construction.” 
JANUARY 26, 1924 


suildings and vaults: Office quarters are inadequate and vaults in 
banking building and subtreasury building of antiquated construction.” 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1924 

“ Buildings: Branch now occupies space in three separate buildings, 
the transit department having been moved to a separate building since 
last examination. While space is adequate, it is inconvenient and 
inefficient for the different departments to be so separated.” 

“ Vaults: Of antiquated construction.” 


APRIL 20, 1925 
“Buildings: Branch operates in three buildings.” 
“Vaults: No change since last examination.” 
The aggregate floor space, including yaults, in the three buildings 
how occupied by the Baltimore branch is 15,321 square feet. In addi- 


inadequate and the vaults of obsolete construction and inadequate, 
In 1920 the Federal Reserve Bank of Richmond, with the approval 


Baltimore branch. This site was selected .after a careful survey of 
available properties in the financial district of Baltimore as the most 
suitable in points of size, exposure for a bank building, and convenience 
for the operations of the branch and the public. It is at the north- 
west corner of an open space, diagonally across from the post office and 
across Lexington Street from the city courthouse, in which the police 
department has its headquarters. The city hall is one block east. 
These important public buildings emphasize the permanency of the 
value of this site for the purpose for which it was acquired. The 
Baltimore branch, therefore, has a building too small to house its pres- 
ent operations, which are necessarily conducted in three separate build- 
iags in scattered locations; these buildings will not accommodate 


* Vault: Fairly modern, capacity sufficient for present requirements.” | 


“Vaults: In the customhouse building not modern; afford fair pro- | 


| 
serves all departments of branch except the money department, which | 
occupies space in the customhouse building; appears adequate for | 
present needs, The building owned, after all available space is used | 


tion to being in scattered locations, this space is shown above to be 


of the Federal Reserve Board, purchased property 100 by 125 feet at | 
the corner of Calvert and Lexington Streets for a building for the | 
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| further expansion of the business; the vaults are Inadequate and of 
| obsolete construction; and the bank owns a suitable lot for the 
tion of a new building, which is essential to the efficient, economic, and 
safe conduct of the business of the Federal reserve system 


erec- 


passing 


| through the Baltimore branch. Including rent, taxes, repairs, and 
myintenance, in fact, all expenses except interest, the carrying charges 
for the present properties are about $37,000 per annum. The same 
charges for items of expense tn connection with a new bullding are 


| estimated at $43,000 per annum. This slightly increased cost seems 
more than justified by the additional space provided for the growing 
, heeds of the branch, entirely apart from the inconvenience, expense, 
and risk now incurred, which would be eliminated if all 


operations 
were centralized in one building. 


In making the plans for such a building ft is only proper to consider 
| and provide for further increase in the operations of the branch, and 
in this connection it is well to point out a few facts in reference to 
the city of Baltimore. Some years ago there was no proportionately 
| large industrial growth in Raltimore. Take, for example, the five-year 

period from 1899 to 1904. This growth was small, but the five years 
1904 to 1909 showed a marked increase; 1904 was the year of Balti- 
more’s disastrous fire and over $80,000,000 of insurance money was 
paid into the city to rebuild its business district Many people suf 
fered losses, but, nevertheless, Baltimore started then on a new era of 
industrial growth. 

Baltimore is now the seventh largest manufacturing center in Amer- 
ica. The increase in the capital investment in manufactures in Balti- 
more from 1914 to 1924 exceeded 200 per cent. Its population has 
increased at a greater rate within the last five years than ever before; 
it is now over 800,000, and one striking feature is that more than 62 
per cent of the homes are owned by their occupants. This has a desir- 
| able influence on the labor conditions. 
| Baltimore's port is one of its greatest assets. Since the inaugu- 


| ration, by efficial departments, of actual export and import cargo ton- 
nage statistics for all United States ports, the true status of Baltimore 
as a great foreign-trade gateway has been adequately visualized, In 
| actual tonnage volume, Baltimore has advanced to the position of the 
third foreign-trade port of the United States, being exceeded by New 
York and slightly by New Orleans. Prior to the World War, Baltimore 
was served by 12 steamship lines, trading to 18 foreign ports; at pres- 
ent there are 27 steamship lines, with 38 steamship services, to prac- 
| tically all, or over 100 of the world’s important foreign ports. 

Among Baltimore’s recent achievements is the development of her 
intercoastal business. Baltimore handles more westbound tonnage via 
the Panama Canal to the Pacifle coast than any other city. For the 
year 1924 the port shipped 657,511 cargo tons to the Pacific coast, as 
compared with New York's 518,551 tons and Philadelphia's 354,340 
tons. Baltimore hag the largest export grain elevator capacity in the 
United States. 

The few points mentioned are examples of Baltimore's recent growth. 
The great industrial development in Baltimore obtains throughout the 
present branch territory, accompanied by a corresponding increase in 
the banking resources of this district, which indicates its substantial 
and diversified industrial and commercial character. Its continued and 
greater growth is inevitable. 

In view of all of these circumstances, the directors of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond and of the Baltimore branch are convinced 
| of the wisdom of constructing permanent banking quarters, plain and 
| substantial in character, for the operation of the Baltimore branch. 

The advantage to the Baltimore branch in conducting its operations 
in its own building will necessarily increase as its growing operations 
| necessitate the acquiring of additional space. It is a pertinent fact 
that during the year 1925, when practically all Federal reserve banks 
and branches were operating in their own buildings, their expenses 
were $2,270,000 less than in 1923, when many of the banks occupied 
leased quarters not entirely adapted to the needs of these banks. The 
economy of conducting Federal reserve bank operations in one building 
owned by the bank and designed for the conduct of its banking opera- 
tions is specifically set forth by the experience of the Federal Reserve 
sank of Richmond. 

Having in mind the serious consequences which so often result from 
the erection of a building without careful provision for future expan- 
| sion, the plan for the proposed Baltimore branch building has arranged 


| for such future expansion in two particulars, namely, (a) provision 
, has been made for a reasonable amount of extension within the pro- 
posed structure, enabling departments which outgrow their original 
assignments of space to develop additional facilities at very slight, if 
any, expense by merely relocating departmental lines, or finishing cer- 
tain portions of one floor which the original plans will leave in the 
rough; (b) to provide for more elaborate expansion, which will probably 
be necessary some day, the foundations and columns are planned strong 
enough to carry six additional stories, and careful studies have been 
made of the final design to insure that the carrying out of this plan, 
whether 10 years or 50 years hence, will involve no difficulties of a 
practical nature and will not mar the dignity and appearance of the 
structure. The initial cost of both these provisions is nominal, 





i 
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The floor epace avaliable In the proposed new building for the Baltt- 
more branch, including vault space, is 26,064 square feet. Careful 
tes of the floor space required for all departments of the Balti 
branch the time of oceupying the new building ts 23,605 
feet floor, unassigned and unfinished (to be finished when 
for expansion) comprises 6,650 square feet of working spa@ee. 
is described briefly as follows: 


estim: 
more 
equare 


at 
,; one 
necde| 
The building 


DESCRIPTION OF PROPOSED NEW BUILDING FOR US OF BALTIMORE BRANCH, 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK OF RICIIMOND 


The present plans contemplate a basement and five-story building, 
plus a nrezzanine floor ip a portion of the main story. The building 
occupies the entire lot on the main floor, but sets back on the west side 


above this level, 


light and air. 
proximately opposite 
way entrance to the 


forever 
is from 


So) 


The 


that all exposures are 
principal entrance 
the city 


assured of abundant 

Lexington Sireet, ap- 
there is also a drive- 
shipping court at the corner of the Lex- 
ington Street fac: so that deliveries of cash and securities can be 
handled at the most convenient grade. 

With the exception of the driveway, 
heating plant area, the entire space in basement, first, and mezzanine 
floors is devoted to tbe executive, currency and coin, and security de- 
partments of bank, and to other clerical departments having most 


courthouse, and 
entrauce 
ide, 


necessary shipping courts, and 


the 
the 


contact with local member banks and the public. The main floor, 
where almost all of the contact with the banking public takes place, 
has been given a simple but dignified architectural character, this 
room being almost the only spot in the entire building where the treat- 


ment provides for anything more than the plainest fireproof office- 
bulldlog construction. Even in this main banking room great care has 


been taken to avold extravagance or even the appearance of extrava- 


gance, and the appearance of architectural dignity will be obtained 
more because of its symmetry, size, and proportion than by reason of 
elaborate treatment in marble, bronze, or stone. 

The second and third floors will be simple, fireproof, office-building 
space, with one variation from what we are accustomed to in buildings 
of this type, in that practically no Interior partitions will be pro- 
vided. After careful study, it has been determined that better working 


conditions will be obtained by having these floors almost entirely open, 
dividing the various departments only by aisles or simple railings, 
thus making it very easy to readjust or expand the various depart- 
ments without the necessity of expensive alterations in the building. 
The fourth floor will be left as an open and unfinished loft space for 


the present. It is provided to enable the bank to extend its facilities 
or rearrange its departments in the future, at least up to a certain 
point, without having to enlarge the shell of the building. The cost 


of inserting this unfinished loft space in a building of this kind, leaving 
out all flooring, plaster, and interior finishing, means an astonishingly 
small increase in the total cost of the building. When developed later 
it will enable the bank to provide for necessary future expansion at far 
less expense than would be involved in any other method. 

The fifth floor is devoted to lunch room, auditorium, kitchen, rest 
room, study, and other provisions of general welfare for the personnel. 
The main feature of this floor is the combination auditorium and lunch 
room. Not only will it fill a long-felt need when serving as a lunch and 
assembly room for the employees of the bank, but it will also afford 
an assembly room for meetings of banks, smali conventions, and banking 
conferences, and will serve as a general point of contact between the 
institution and its member banks on afl occasions when they look to 
the Federal reserve system for counsel and advice. 

The exterior of the building is designed in a style which conforms 
with the Federal reserve banks in general. It will be constructed of 


limestone, with simple wall surfaces, grouped windows and stone belt 
courses and cornices, but avoiding the extravagance of exterior col- 


umnus or pilasters. Special attention has been paid to the scale of the 
courthouse and adjacent buildings and to the necessity of harmonizing 
with the general lines of the important group of Federal, State, and 
city buildings near by. 


The Linthicum bill just passed is of great importance to Bal- 
timore, and I hope it will be promptly passed by the Senate. 


ARTILLERY RANGE AT FORT ETHAN ALLEN, VT. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (8. 
2752) for the purchase of land as an artillery range at Fort 
Ethan Allen, Vt. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLANTON. Reserving the right to object, I want to call 
attention to the fact that I regret that I shall have to object 
because of the interest that a former beloved colleague who has 
gone to the other end of the Capitol has in this bill. But this 


continual buying and selling by the War Department—buying 
for a big sum and selling for a small sum—I do not think 
there is any necessity for it. 

I can cite the gentleman to a place in the district of my col- 
league [Mr. HupsrerH], in Texas, where you can get the finest 
range in the world for about one-tenth of what you 


artillery 
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will pay for this, and {t would be not so very far from p 
Sam Houston at San Antonio and Fort Bliss at El Paso, wy, 
you could have artillery practice all the time. You cay 
there necessary land and mountain ranges for artill ry 

poses for one-tenth of what this will cost. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yicld? 

Mr. BLANTON, I hate to do it, but I am going to objec: 

Mr. BRIGHAM. If the gentleman will yield, would i; }, 
good business to transport these troops, over 4,009 of them, from 
¥ort Ethan Allen to San Antonio, Tex.? 7 

Mr. BLANTON. How many did the gentleman say? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Between 4,000 and 5,000 troops. 

Mr. BLANTON. Why could not they train 4,000 or 5.19 
troops there this summer as they did there last summer? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. If the gentleman has read the report of ¢) 
Secretary of War in reference to this bill, he will note + at 
the War Department has rented a tract of land for this arti). 
lery range with the privilege of purchase. 

The land can be bought now at a figure which is of 
vantage to the Government. It will pay the Government uy 
rather than to rent. The reason why the troops can not tra iin 
there indefinitely is because the options on this land expire 
January 1, 1927, and it may be impossible to rent it thereafter. 

Mr. BLANTON. We passed a blanket bill giving the War 
Department authority to sell property which they declared was 
worth $20,000,000, but which, in my judgment, will total Sn. 
000,000, and to keep that money in a special fund in the Treas 
ury as a revolving fund to be spent by the War Department 
We authorized them to sell property all over the United States, 
and now we are proposing to give them another sum to buy 
more property. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Every corps area in the United States, I 
am informed, has its artillery range except this corps area. 
I think this corps area is entitled to an artillery range, so that 
the Field Artillery can practice there. 

Mr. BLANTON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I am surrounded by the 
chairman of the Rules Committee, the gentleman from Arkan- 
sas, the members of the Banking Committee, and various 
others—“ wets” and “drys "—and I will for the present with- 
draw my objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Further reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I have been giving some investigation to this bill, but have 
not completed it. Will the gentleman let it go over until the 
next consent day? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. We are anxious to have this bill passed, 
so that we can save next year’s rental of the property. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I think we can get at it at the next 
meeting of the committee and have time in the meantime to 
investigate it. I ask unanimous consent that it may go over 
without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there cbjection? 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. And I ask unanimous consent that 
it may retain its place on the calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANK BUILDING IN DETROIT, MICH. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 61) authorizing the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection of a 
building for its branch establishment in the city of Detroit, 
Mich. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
how much is to be expended? 

Mr. HOOPER. Six hundred thousand dollars. That is 
$400,000 less than the Baltimore proposition. We need the 
bank building very much, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the joint resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Joint resolution (8, J. Res. 61) authorizing the Federal Reserve Bank 
ef Chicago to enter into contracts for the erection of a building for 
its branch establishment in the city of Detroit, Mich. 

Whereas the building in the city of Detroit now occupied under lease 
by the Detroit branch of the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago is inade- 
quate for the business of that institution, which is being conducted in 
three separate locations, so that the larger portion of its moneys and 
valuables must be kept im vaults other than its own, and this entails 
the serious hazard in transferring large sums of moneys through th¢ 
streets, inconvenience to member banks, and large increases in over 
head; and 


ort 


pur- 


ad- 


‘ } 
i} 
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Whereas the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago had purchased before Mr. BLACK of Texas. 
the 3d day of June, 1922, and now owns a lot situated at the northeast | colleague is in seeing that economy is used in these buildings 
corner of Fort and Shelby Streets in the city of Detroit, Mich., suitable | and in all other operations of the Federal reserve banks. I 
for the erection of a banking office adequate for the needs of said | want them to be of greatest possible service to the public 
petroit branch, but had not begun the erection of a building thereon; | whom they serve. I think that we have now limitations in the 
nd law that will insvre greater economy in the matter of build- 
Whereas the cost of construction of a suitable building as estimated | ings than was the case before Congress stepped in and asserted 
from plans caused to be prepared by the directors of the Federal Reserve | its control over building operations, 


I am just as earnest as I know my 


Bank of Chicago will not exceed $600,000: Therefore be it Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I do not want the Recorp to get 
Resolved, ete., That the Federal Reserve Bank ef Chicago be, and it | a misinterpretation of the suggestion of the gentleman from 
js hereby, authorized to enter into contracts for the erection of a build- | Texas [Mr. Branton]. What a bank has invested of its capital 



















ing for its Detroit branci on the site now owned, provided the total 
amount expended in the erection of said buXding, exclusive of the cost 
of the vaults, permanent equipment, furnishings, and fixtures, shall not 
exceed the sum of $600,000: Provided, however, That the character and 
type of building to be crected, the amount actually to be expended in 
the construction of said building, and the amount actually to be ex- 
pended for the vaults, permanent equipment, furnishings, and fixtures 
for said building shall be subject to the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board. 


and surplus in the building can not possibly affect the discount 
rate. 

Mr. BLANTON. But what the reserve bank pays in enor- 
mous salaries to its officers and what it wastes in improper 
running expenses do affect the discount rates. 

Mr. WINGO. Those things would affect the dividends but 
not the discount rates. 

Mr. BLANTON. If they did not spend so much on salaries 
and extravagances they could have a lower discount rate than 
Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to they do; that would benefit all borrowers. 
strike out all of the whereases. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I rise for the purpose 
of making a brief statement in order that the Recorp may be 
understood. Of course, the Members of the House are familiar 
with the fact that these Federal reserve bank buildings are 
constructed out of the capital and surplus of the Federal 
reserve bank, but some one reading the CoNGressIONAL RecorD 
might get the impression that they are being built out of 
public funds, Therefore, I think it is well that it be said here 
for the Recorp that these buildings are constructed not out 
of funds from the Treasury of the United States, but out of 
the capital and surplus of the Federal reserve banks. 

Mr. BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. But indirectly all of this capitai and sur- 
plus really comes out of the people of the United States? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. The capital of the Federal reserve 
bank belongs to the member banks, because it was subscribed 
and paid in by them. The surplus has been created out of the 
profits of the Federal reserve banks, which they have been per- 
mitted to set aside as surplus after the payment of franchise 
tax to the Government. 

Mr. BLANTON. I know, but the depositors and borrowers 
of the country after all make possible the capital and the 
surplus of this Federal reserve bank. It is the banking busi- 
ness of the country that makes it possible. 

Mr. BLACK of ‘Texas. I am in thorough sympathy with the 
idea and purpose of Congress retaining control over the matter. 
In fact, I think much extravagance could have been avoided 
in some of the Federal reserve cities in the matter of Federal 
reserve bank buildings if the cost of the buildings had been 
left up to Congress. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman will have to get busy mighty 
quick then, because we have lost control already in the tre- 
mendously large salaries that are paid and in the great ex- 
penses and the extravagance and waste connected with these 
banks. The gentleman has a big job on his hands if he expects 
to help Congress to regain control. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas, I think myself that some attention 
should be given to that question. I have no doubt that some 
of the salaries paid to certain officers of the Federal reserve 
banks by order of their boards of directors are too high. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman's colleague from Texas [Mr. 
BLANTON] should understand that his statement that this comes 
out of the people of the country does not apply with reference 
to these banks any more than it would to an individuai bank 
in his home town building its own building out of its own 
capital and surplus. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman from Texas [My. Brack] is 
a big wholesaler in his State—— 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Oh, no; not big. I am interested in 
a business enterprise of very moderate size. 

Mr. BLANTON. The gentleman has there a big wholesale 
plant, and when he has to carry over the farmers down there 
and discount their paper through the local banks, if the Fed- 
eral reserve bank could give the local bank a little lower dis- 


pee rate the gentleman’s customers would get the benefit 
of it. 


that the gentleman has in mind. To-day we have a reserve in 
the Federal reserve system of over 70, and I think it is 75, 
whereas the required reserve is only 40. They could loan to 
the farmers of Texas, if they present through their member 
banks eligible paper, more than the farmers of Texas will ever 
ask in the way of commercial loans, and this bill will not affect 
that question at all. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection the pro 
forma amendment will be withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

The Senate joint resolution was ordered to be read a third 
time, was read the third time, and agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the Senate joint 
resolution was agreed to was laid on the table. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution, which has 
already passed the Senate, should receive the support of the 
House. It does not call for an appropriation but merely gives 
permission to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago to build, 
from its own funds, a bank for its Detroit branch. Similar 
resolutions have been adopted permitting the New York Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to build at Buffalo and the Richmond Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to build for its branch at Baltimore. 

The need for such a building for the Detroit branch is im- 
perative. The amount asked, $600,000, is very moderate. De- 
troit has become a great metropolis. The Federal reserve 
branch bank does an enormous and rapidly increasing busi- 
ness. In 1925 it received 17,308,000 checks; it received and 
counted in currency $58,624,000; it recelved and counted in 
coin $12,148,000. It oecupies a most important place in the 
financial life of Detroit and the State of Michigan. 

This vast business has been done under serious handicaps, 
The present home of the bank is entirely inadequate for its 
needs. The business is being conducted in three separate 
locations; large portions of its money and securities must be 
kept in vaults other than its own; and this, of course, entails 
danger and great inconvenience. 

The Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago already owns land 
situated at the northeast corner of Fort and Shelby Streets, in 
the heart of the business and financial district of Detroit and, 
subject to the supervision and approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board, will build there a building suitable to the needs of the 
bank and of the rapid growth of Detroit. 

This resolution has the full approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board; the sum sought to be authorized is less by $400,- 
000 than that sought by the Richmond bank for the smaller 
city of Baltimore, and I hope that the House may allow the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago to provide its Detroit branch 
with a home suitable to the needs of the Nation's fourth city. 


ADJUSTMENT OF WATER-RIGHT CHARGES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10429): to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain 
other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, to amend sub- 
sections E and F, of section 4, act approved December 5, 1924, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr, BLANTON, Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 








Mr. WINGO. The discount rate is not fixed by the thing 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. Speaker, IT ask wmanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice and retain its place 
on the ealenear. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
qnest of the gentleman from Idaho? 

There was no obiection. 

TERMS OF UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT, WESTERN DISTRICT OF 
OKLAHOMA 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(it. R 9305) to amend section 101 of the Judicial Code as 
armeonded, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent cousideration of the bill. 

There was no objection, 

‘he Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended 
he, and it ja hereby, amended to read as follows: 

‘Suc, 101. The State of Oklabomna is divided into three judictal dis- 
tricts, to be known as the northern, the eastern, and the western 


distriets of Oklahoma, The territory embraced on January 1, 1925, in 
the counties of Cralg, Creek, Delaware, Mayes, Nowata, Okfusrkee, 
oO e, Ottawa, Pownee, Rogers, Tulsa, and Washington, as they existed 


on sald date, shall constitute the northern district of Oklahoma. 
Terms of the United States District Court for the Northern District of 
Oklehoma shall be hetd at Tulsa on the first Monday in January, at 
Vinita on the first Monday in March, at Pawhuska on the first Monday 
iv, and et Partlesville on the first Monday in June In each year: 
Provided, That suitable rooms and accommodations for holding court 





a und Bartlesville are furnished free of expense to the 


‘The ocastern district of Oklahoma shall include the territory em- 
braced on the Ist day of January, 1925, In the counties of Adair, Atoka, 
Ervan, Cherokee, Choctaw, Coal, Carter, Garvin, Grady, Haskell, 
tiuehes, Tohnston, Jefferson, Latimer, Le Flore, Love, McClatn, Musko- 
seo, McIntosh, MeCurtain, Murray, Marshall, Okmulgee, Pittsburg, 
Pushmataha, Pontotoc, Seminole, Stephens, Sequevah, and Wagoner. 
Terms of the distriet eourt for the eastern district shall be held at 
Muskogee on the first Monday in January, at Ada on the first Monday 
in March, at Okmulgee on the first Monday in April, at Hugo on the 
second Monday in May, at South McAlester on the first Monday in 
June, at Ardmore on the first Monday in October, at Chickasha on the 
first Monday in November, at Peteau on the first Monday In December 
In each year and annually at Pauls Valley at such times as may be 
fixed by the judge of the eastern district: Provided, That snitable 
rooms and accommodations for holding said court at Hugo, Potean, 
Ada, Okmulgee, and Pauls Valley are furnished free of expense to the 
United States, 

“The western district of Oklahoma shall inclade the territory em- 
braced on the Ist day of January, 1925, in the counties ef Alfalfa, 
Beaver, Beckham, Blaine, Caddo, Canzdian, Cimarron, ‘Cleveland, 
Comanche, Cotton, Custer, Dewey, Eliis, Garfield, Grant, Greer, Har- 
mon, Harper, Jackson, Kay, Kingfisher, Kiown, Lincoln, Logan, 
Major, Noble, Oklahoma, Vayne, Pottawatomie, Roger Mills, Texas, 
rillman, Washita, Woods, and Woodward. The terms of the district 
court for the western district shall be held at Oklahoma City on the 
first Monday in January, at Enid on the first Monday of March, at 
Guthrie on the first Monday of May, at Mangum on the first Monday of 
September, at Lawton en the first Monday of October, and at Wood- 
ward on the first Monday of November: Provided, That suitable rooms 
and accommodations for helding court at Mangum are furnished free 
of expense to the United States: And provided further, That the dis 
trict judge of said district, or in his absence a district judge or a 
circuit judge assigned to hold court in said district, may postpone or 
adjourn to a day certain any of said terms by order made in chambers 
at any other place designated as aforesaid for holding court in said 
disirict, 

“ The clerk of the district court for the northern district shall keep 
his office at Tulsa; the clerk of the district court for the eastern dis- 
trict shall kecp his office at Muskogee and shall maintain an office in 
charge of a deputy at Ardmore; the clerk for the western district 
shall keep his office at Guthrie and shall maintain an oftice in charge 
of himself er his deputy at Oklahoma City. 

“Sic. 2. The present senior judge of the eastern district of Oklahoma 
he, and he tis hereby, assicned to hold said court in the said eastern 
Cistrict, and shall exercise the same jurisdiction and perform the same 
duties within the said district as he exercised and performed within 
his district prior to the passage of this act. That the present judge 
of the western district of Oklahoma be, and he is hereby, assigned to 
hold said court in the western district of Oklahoma, and shall exercise 
the same jurisdiction and perform the same duties as he exercised and 
performed within his district prior to the passage of this act. That 
he present junior judge of the eastera district of Oklahoma be, and 
he is hereby, assigned to hold said court in the said northera district, 
and shall exercise the same jurisdiction and perform the same duties 
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within the said district as he exercised and performed within ): 
trict prior to the presage of this act. Each of said judges ana 
shall in other respects have all the power and anthority, ciy 
| nal, equitable, or otherwise, which is conferred by law gener y “ 
the district courts of the United States and the judges there 
“Sec. 3. The President, by and with the advice and conse; 

Senate, shall appoint for said northern district of Oklahoma 

judce upon the death, disability, or retirement of the district judce yw 

is hereby assigned to said northern district. op ataee 
“Sec. 4. The President, by and with the advice and conecn: 

Senate, shall appoint for said northern district of Oklahom 

shal and a district attorney. A clerk and deputy clerks 

appointed and may be removed in the manner provided by law. 

“Sec. 5. The jurisdiction and authority of the courts and off 
the western district of Oklahoma, and of the courts and officer 
eastern district of Oktahoma as heretofere divided between them | 
order of the senior judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals for th 
Cirenit of the United States over the territory embraced wit} 
northern district of Oklahoma, shall econtinve as heretofore 
organization of the district court of said nerthern district, and | 
upon shall cease and determine, save and except in so fur as 
authority of the junior judge of said eastern district is continn 
nim as judge of said northern district, and save and except as to } 
authority expressly conferred by law on said courts, judges, or offic: 
or any of them, to commence and proceed with the prosecution of 
crimes and offenses committed therein prior to the establishment of 
the said northern district, and save and except as to any other anthor- 
ity expressly reserved to them or any of them under any law applicable 
in the case of the creation or change of the divisions or districts of 
district courts of the United States, 

“Sec. 6. Any party to any civil action, sult, or proceeding, incl ding 
proceedings in bankruptcy, which is pending in the said eastern or west. 
ern district and the prescribed venue of which would have been in caid 
northern district had such district been constituted at the time such 
action, suit, or proceeding was instituted, may, by filing notiee of 
such desire in the office of the clerk of such eastern or western disc. 
trict, 4s the case may be, cause such action, suit, or proceeding 
transferred to said northern district, and upon the filing of such yoti 
the cause shall proceed in the said northern district as thouch \- 
nally brought therein. The clerk in whose office such notice may he 
filed shall forthwith transmit all the papers and documents in his 
court pertaining to such cause to the clerk of said northern district, 
and he shall also, with all reasonable dispatch, prepare and tranemit 
to such last-named clerk a certified transcript of the record of ai 
orders, interlocutory decrees, or other entries in snch cause, with bis 
certificate under the seal of the court that the papers sent are al! thot 
were on file in said court belonging to the cause. For the performance 
of his duties under this section the clerk so transmitting and certify- 
ing such papers and records shall receive the same fees as are now 
allowed by law for stmilar services to be taxed in the bill of ‘ 
and regularly collected with the other costs in the cause; and such 
transcript, when so certified and received, shall henceforth constitnte 
a part of the record in the cause in the court to which the transfer 
shall be made. With such transcript shall be remitted all deporits in 
the hands of the clerk to the credit or account of such cause. The 
clerk receiving such transcript and original papers shall file the same. 
In case the permissible prescribed venue of any such actior, suit, or 
proceeding would, at the option of the plaintiff, have been in either the 
said eastern district or fn the sald western district, thongh satd north- 
ern district had then been constituted, then snch suit, action, or proceed- 
ing shall not be removed to said northern district except upon consent 
of all of the parties thereto, which consent shall be filed with the 
clerk in lien of the notice of transfer above specified and shall have 
the same effect.” 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Strike out all of sections 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agrecing 
to the committee amendments. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will siste it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does that leave anything in the biil at all? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Yes. 

Mr. WINGO. From my hearing of the bill, as it was read, 
the amendments seem to eut out all except the enacting clause. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. There are still left pages 1, 2, 
and 3, and part of page 4. 

The question is on agreeing to the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended to read: “A bill to amend paragraph 
1 of section 101 of the Judicial Code as amended.” 





4 motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed ] 
é -. ordered to be laid on the table. 


vhe SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
































The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9957) authorizing a survey for the control of excess | 
iood waters of the Mississippi River below Point Breeze in | 
misiana and on the Atchafalaya outlet by the construction and | 
naintenance of controlled and regulated spillway or spillways, | 
1 for other purposes. 
4 ne title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objeetion to the | 
present consideration of this bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
pill for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


| 
one. 
CONTROL OF FLOOD WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER 





The Clerk will report the 


Re it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he fs hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause a survey to be made, and estimates 
of the costs of such controlled and regulated spillway or spillways as 
may be necessary for the diversion and control of a sufficient volume 
of the excess flood waters of the Mississippi River between Point 
Jtreeze and Fort Jackson in Louisiana, in order to prevent the waters 
of said river exceeding stages of approximately 16, 17, 18, 19, and 20 
feet on the Carrollton gange at New Orleans, and of approximately 
46. and 48 feet on the gauge at Simmesport on the Atchafalaya 
Outlet, and the Secretary of War is hereby authorized to cause the 
Mississippi River Commission to transmit to him all engineering 
records, data, field notes, and such other information in its possession 
as he may deem desirable and useful in carrying out the purposes of 
this act. 

Src. 2. The Secretary of War is authorized to use $50,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, from funds heretofore apprepriated 
fer flood control, Mississippi River, to carry out the objects and pur- 
poses of this act: Provided, That no spillway shall be construeted as 
a result of the survey authorized by this act whereby the waters of 
the Mississippi River would be diverted into Mississippi Sound. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of War is hereby authorized and directed to 
report to the Congress as soon as practicable the results of the survey 
authorized by this act. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


ti, 


CUSTOMS WAREHOUSE AT SAN JUAN, PORTO RICO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9314) to provide for the enlargement of the present 
customs warehouse at San Juan, Porto Rico. 

The title of the bill was read. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
bill for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the enlargement of 
ihe present customs warehouse at Sen Juan, P. R., so as to pro- 
vide necessary and convenient accommodations for customs offices at 


that point, and that the total cost of all extensions, enlargements, 
improvements, changes, and repairs shall not exceed the sum of 


$250,000, said amount to be paid as necded out of duttes collected in 
Porto Rico, as an expense of collection under such rules and regula- 
tions as may be preseribed by the Secretary of the Treasury. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 

ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 

was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed, 

was ordered to be laid on the table. 

ae SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
ill. 

CUSTOMS BUILDINGS IN PORTO RICO 


_ The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9831) to provide for the completion and repair of cus- 
toms buildings in Porto Rico. 

The title of the bill was read. 
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n to the con- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there o)jecti: 


| Sideration of this bill 


There was no objection? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Re it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, authorized and directed to contract for the « pletion and 
repair of customs buildings in Porto Rico, under allotments provided 
by the acts of Congress approved January 10, 1920, and June 7, 1924, 
respectively, the sum of $7,700, and that be be, and is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to pey Contractor Antonio Higuera the sum of 
$1,826.80 for extra work performed in addition to the amount of 


money available under allotment provided by the act of January 10, 


1920, and that he be likewise authorized and directed to reimburse 
said contractor the sum of $300 for balance due him for furnishing 
labor, equipment, and materials to test foundations before building 
the new customhouse at San Juan, Porto Rico, act of January 10, 


1920, all said amounts to be paid out of duties collected In Porto Rico 
as an expense of collection, under such rules and regulations as may 
prescribed by the Seeretary of the Treasury. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the en- 
grossment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 


, 
ve 


bill. 

CONSTRUCTION OF A ROAD ON LEECH LAKE INDIAN RESERVATION 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 

(il. R. 9967) antherizing an expenditure of $6,000 from the 


tribal funds of the Chippewa Indians of Minnesota for the eon- 
struction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation. 
The title of the bill was read. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 


Speaker, may I ask if this sanitarium is an Indian hospital? 

Mr. KNUTSON. It is, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exclusively for Indians? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, So that this road is to be used by In- 
dian patients? 

Mr. KNUTSON. By the Indians, and the money expended 
on the road is to come from Indian funds, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understood this was a private sani- 
tarium. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. It is an institution maintained by the 
Government for the treatment of the Chippewas of Minnesota. 

Mr. BREAVITT. The committee is in favor of this bill, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I was under the impression that it was 
a private institution. 

Mr. KNUTSON. No. It is a Government institution sup- 
ported from the Chippewa Indian funds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And the patients are Indians? 

Mr. KNUTSON. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the road to be built with this money 
entirely on the reservation, or only partly on the reservation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. I will say to the gentleman from Michi- 
gan that we have completed the road as far as we can under 
the law. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the road entirely on the reservation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. To answer that in the affirmative would 
not be quite correct. This reservation has been abolished, but 
the land is all Indian land. We have only one reservation 
in Minnesota now, as the gentleman knows. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill as reported by the committee 1is, 
in effect, not an appropriation with reference to a road on an 
Indian reservation. If it had reference to a road on an In- 
dian reservation, no further legislative authority would be 
necessary. That authority already exists under the Snyder 
Act, and all the gentleman would have to do would be to get 
an item in an appropriation bul. If it is a road off of a 
reservation, then legislative authority is necessary, and that, 
I presume, is the oecasion for this bill. 

I wonder whether the gentleman will accept an amendment 
so that it will simply be an authorization for an appropriation? 

Mr. KNUTSON. May I have the attention of the chairman 
of the Appropriations Committee? The gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Cramton] proposes to amend this bill so as to make 
it an authorization. 

Mr. MADDEN. And that is what it should be. 








‘ 
‘ 
; 
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Mr. KNUTSON. T would like to ask the chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee what possibility there is, or prob- 
ability, of there being another deficiency bill, because this is 
very urgent. 

Mr. MADDEN. It is altogether likely there will be one; but, 
of course, we are not making any promises in that regard. 

Mr. KNUTSON, I am not asking the gentleman to pledge 
himself. 

Mr. BLANTON, If we stay in session until May 15, we are 
liable to have two or three of them. 

Mr. KNUTSON. In view of what the two gentlemen have 
stated, I accept the amendment the gentleman from Michigan 
proposes, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


te it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to withdraw from the Treasury of the United States 
the sum of $6,000 of the principal fund on deposit to the credit of 
the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, arising under section 
7 of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. p. 642), said amount to 
be used for the construction of a road on the Leech Lake Reservation 
from the Chippewa sanatorium at Onigum to connect with State High- 
way No. 34, under rules and regulations prescribed by the Secretary 


of the Interior: Provided, That Indian labor sball be employed as far 
as practicable. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: 

“That the sum of $6,000 of the principal fund on deposit to the 
credit of the Chippewa Indians in the State of Minnesota, arising under 
section 7 of the act of January 14, 1889 (25 Stat. L. p. 642), is au- 
thorized to be appropriated for the construction of a road on the Leech 
Lake Reservation from the Chippewa sanatorium at Onigum to connect 
with State Highway No. 84, under rules and regulations prescribed by 


the Secretary of the Interior: Provided, That Indian labor shall be 
employed as far as practicable.” 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


CONSTRUCTION AT MILITARY POSTS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10275) authorizing appropriations for construction at 
military posts, and for other purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object. This bill involves 
$7,020,000, 
Mr. FROTHINGHAM. It does not involve any appropria- 
tion. 

Mr. BLANTON. It involves proposed construction that will 
cost $7,020,000, 

Mr. FROTHINGHAM. The money is already there. 

Mr. BLANTON, I know that. But I want to save that for 
a while. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLANTON. Yes. 

Mr. HILL of Maryland. It is not an appropriation. It is 
only an authorization. 

Mr. BLANTON. I intend to object and save the Appropria- 
tions Committee some trouble. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 

NEW MEXICO AND ARIZONA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(HU. R. 4007) to amend an act approved June 20, 1910, entitled 
“An act to enable the people of New Mexico to form a consti- 
tution and State government and be admitted into the Union 
on an equal footing with the original States: and to enable the 
people of Arizona to form a constitution and State government 
and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the 
original States.” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 





APRIL 5 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to « 
I would like to know what this is all about. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I desire to explain the bill 
The object of this bill is to permit the State and Federal Goy. 
ernments to exchange lands within the forest reserve of Now 
Mexico. At the present time the State has certain so), 
within the forest reserve and scattered throughout the forest 
reserve that it can not lease. 

Mr. MADDEN. I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 10 of the act entitled “An 9.) to 
enable the people of New Mexico to form a constitution and State 
government and be admitted into the Union on an equal footing with 
the original States; and to enable the people of Arizona to form 
constitution and State government and be admitted into the Union on 
an equal footing with the original States,” approved June 20, 1910 be, 
and the same is hereby, amended, subject to the consent to the terme 
hereof by the State of New Mexico, by adding the following: Py, ded, 
That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, authorized in 
his discretion to accept on behalf of the United States, title to any 
land within the exterior boundaries of the national forests jy 
State of New Mexico, title to which is in the State of New Mexico, 
which the said State of New Mexico is willing to convey to the United 
States, and which shall be so conveyed by deed duly reeorded ang 
executed by the governor of said State and the State land 
sioner, with the approval of the State land board of said State, ani ag 
to land granted to the said State of New Mexico for the support of 
common schools with the approval of the State superintendent of 
public instruction of said State, as to institutional grant lands with 
the approval of the governing body of the institution for whose benefit 
the lands so reconveyed were granted to said State, if, in the opinion of 
the Secretary of Agriculture, public interests will be benefited thereby 
and the lands are chiefly valuable for national forest purposes, and in 
exchange therefor, the Secretary of the Interior, in his discretion, may 
give not to exceed an equal value of unappropriated, ungranted ya- 
tional forest land belonging to the United States within the said State 
of New Mexico, as may be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
and be acceptable to the State as a fair compensation, consideration 
being given to any reservation which either the State or the United 
States may make of timber, mineral, or easements. 

That authority is hereby vested in the President temporarily to with- 
draw from disposition under the act of June 25, 1910 (36 Stat. L. p. 
847), as amended by the act of August 24, 1912 (37 Stat. L. p. 497), 
lands proposed for selection by the State under the provisions of 
this act. 

Sec, 2, Where sections 2, 16, 32, and 36, within national forests, 
legal title to which sections is retained in the United States under the 
provisions of section 6 of the said act of June 20, 1910, and which 
sections are administered as a part of the said national forests for 
the benefit of the said State of New Mexico, have not already been 
tendered as base for indemnity selection under sections 2275 and 2276, 
United States Revised Statutes, and where such sections of land, in the 
opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, are chiefly valuable for forest 
purposes, upon surrender by the State of New Mexico of the rigit to 
make lieu selections and of all claim, right, or interest in or to said 
e2ections upon and in the event of elimination from the national forests, 
the Secretary of the Interior, in consideration of such surrender, may, 
in his discretion, give to the State of New Mexico not to exceed! an 
equal value of unappropriated, ungranted, national forest, or other 
Government land belonging to the United States within the said State 
of New Mexico, as may be determined by the Secretary of Agriculture 
or the Secretary of the Interior and be acceptable to the State as a 
fair compensation, consideration being given to any reservation which 
either the State or the United States may make of timber, mineral, or 
easements. 

That the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture 
may establish regulations and a procedure for appraising the values of 
the lands owned by the United States and by the State and for carrying 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That all lands acquired by the State of New Mexico under 
the provisions, and all the products and proceeds of said lands, shall 
be subject to all the conditions and trusts to which the lands conveyed 
or surrendered in lieu thereof are now subject. All lands conveyed to 
the United States under this act shall, upon acceptance of title, become 
parts of the national forests within which they are situated. 

Sec. 4. That pursuant to section 10, Article XXI, constitution of the 
State of New Mexico, the consent of the United States is hereby granted 
for amendment of the constitution of the State of New Mexico in 
accordance with the provision of this act. 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 3, line 1, after the word “forest,” strike out the comma 
and the words “or other Government.” 


In line 3 strike out the words “or the Secretary of the Interior.” 
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ieginning in Hne § strike out all of lines 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, and 138. 

On page 4, line 5, after the word “forest,” strike out the comma 
and the words “or other Government.” 

In line & strike out the words “or the Secretary of the Interior.” 


In line 12 strike eut the words “the Secretary of the Interior and.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. - 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
exiend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill just passed. 

“phe SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New 
Mexico asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the 
Recorp on the bill just passed. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MORROW. Mr. Speaker, the passage of House bill 4007, 
permitting the State of New Mexico to enact legislation to ex- 
change its State lands, now leeated within the boundaries of 
the national forest reserve, for other land upon the extreme 
outer edge of the boundaries of the national forest is a very 
beneficial measure to the State. It enables it to own its land in 
a compact body, and likewise the national-forest land will be 
in a compact body. This, in my opinion, will prove of much 
penefit to the State in permitting the successful leasing and 
sale of the State land now located within the national forest. 

The exchange is upon an equal vaiue basis and permits the 
State to select either grazing or agricultural land, or bodies of 
forest land, in exchange for the timberland now owned by the 
State. This permits a classification to be placed upon the 
timberland at its proper value, and valuations to be placed 
upon the grazing or agricultural lands at their present value: 
thus in many cases granting to the State much more land than 
it now possesses. 

Consideration is expressly conferred in the bill to permit a 
valuation on any timber or mineral that may be contained in 
the State land, and an additional value fixed on the land in the 
exchange. 

‘The present method of handling the State lands within the 
boundaries of the national forest has net been advantageous to 
the State for the reason that it has been impossible to lease or 
sell seattered sections in the national forest reserve to ad- 
vantage, while a body of land can be leased or sold at the 
maximum priee. It has not been possible for the State to 
guard against forest fires or to safeguard and pretect the 
timber, and in the sale and cutting of the same it has been 
necessary for the State in many instances to operate through 
the Forest Service of the Government, a method which the 
Governor of New Mexico says has been embarrassing to the 
State and to the Government officials in the handling of the 
adjaeent lands. 

The State land commissioner of New Mexico says that in the 
handling of these State lands within the boundaries of national 
forests it has cost more in State administration than the reve- 
nue derived therefrom. The State can not, with these seattered 
lands, set up the proper system to successfully handle the same 
and receive the proper return that the State is entitled to 
receive from the hand. am 

The exchange upon an equal value basis will be of material 
benefit to the State, in owning its land in a bedy, to operate 
and supervise it at a minimum cost; it will be of equal ad- 
vantage to the Forest Service by eliminating conflicting in- 
terest within the boundary of the national forest, so that all 
the rules of the Forest Service can be properly applied. 

Another important element will be put into uniferm opera- 
tion; that is, the timber, so necessary to the conserving of our 
moisture, as snow and rain, will be carefully guarded with the 
purpose and system of maintaining and replenishing the forest, 
which is so essential to the future water supply of the State. 

This the State ean not suecessfully carry out, due to the 
expense incident thereto. ‘Too, the scattered lands have only 
that value that the public could place upon same for utility, 
located as they are in many cases far from railroad facilities. 
They have no real immediate value, while to the Government 
and to the ‘State, for the watershed protection, they have a 
fixed and permanent value, which reaches the highest purpose 
‘under the uniform method of the Government Forest Service. 
I have expressed myself publicly concerning the Gevernment 
Service upon many , and I desire now te do 
so again upon this eccasion, in preserving and supervising the 
protection, care, and growth of timber in the mountain regions 
of our arid western country. ‘The Government, through this 
bureau, is admirably exercising a function of government that 
is rendering a great service to man. 

It is from these western mountains that our great rivers 
Yind their sources. ‘ds the timber, protectefl upon ‘the monn- 
‘tains and at ‘the source of “the ‘headwaters of these streams, 












that holds the snow and rain, that feed the springs and rivulets 
that make up the mighty rivers, whose waters finally reach 
down and across the plains. Remove this forest protection 
and destroy the timber and you will see destruction wrought to 
your plains and valleys below. 

The forest, under proper protection, affords a home and shel- 
ter for wild life of all kinds. Remove it and your wild life 
is gone. The great hunting and fishing of the western moun- 
tain forest can be maintained indefinitely under our present 
forest supervision. 

While I am a great believer in the right of the State to super- 
vise and control the assets and property of the State, I will 
gracefully acknowledge that in forest protection and super- 
vision the States have signally failed. This is one function of 
the Government that must be under a national system of con- 
trol and be exercised through national authority. 

All available remaining timberland now held as publie land 
should pass as quickly as possible into our national forests, to 
be controlled in the interest of the country as a national asset. 
If properly handled it will be a safeguard for our future supply 
of timber, water, and a preserve for wild game: this without 
expense to the Government and returning to the Government an 
asset of more value than the cost of operation. 

The restoring of the timber over denuded areas is very im- 
portant. The State is not equipped for doing this, and the 
Government Forest Service is so equipped. Many areas com- 
prised within the State lands sought to be exchanged require 
actual tree planting. 

It is truthfully said that fire protection ts the greatest prob- 
lem; the State is entirely without the equipment and estab- 
lished system to cope with this evil, and with its scattered land 
conld not establish a successful system of protection. The Na- 
tional Government is fully prepared for that purpose, and with 
this protection renders the highest aid to the State, namely, 
the forest is the reservoir for the moisture which sefeguards 
the water supply of the State, the forest becomes a place of 
recreation for the people of the State, and lastly the forest is 
the protection of the game and fish of the State. 

The National Government has by its system of forest control 
advanced in an educational line of cooperation with the people, 
until now the majority of thinking citizens are looking to our 
national forests as our great national asset—an entirely differ- 
ent view from that heretofore held. It was not realized, and 
many of our citizens do not now realize, that in the destruction 
of the forest they tended to destroy all life with it, to lessen 
the water supply, to increase floods, to destroy fertility of soil 
by permitting rains, unchecked by the forest, to wash away 
the virgin soil that it took nature millions of years to produce, 
to destroy the navigability of our rivers, and, above all, to 
destroy wild game and fish. Thus man’s pleasure and food 
supply were lessened. The one system that is checking and 
bringing back this lest wealth is the Government Forest Service. 

What would become of the great reclamation projects of the 
Government in our western country, where $200,000,000 of the 
funds of the Government are invested, and where untold wealth 
is being brought back to the people in crop production? 
Should the forest be destroyed, or lessened in extent, the water 
supply for these projects and others to follow would fail. Two 
wonderful assets of the people would be of much less value 
without timber, and those are land and water. One of the 
most successful ways of stemming the fleod is by the forest 
growth; that holds the moisture and permits it to gradmally 
percolate through the seil and back into the channeis of the 
streams. 

Thus, in exchanging the State land in this bill, the State is 
not only getting full value but, in my opinion, double valne in 
having the land exchanged utilized for the highest value to the 
State under national-ferest supervision. 


OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD AND COOS BAY WAGON ROAD GRANT 
LANDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 9306) amending section 5 of the act approved June 9, 
1016 (89 Stat. L. p. 218), so as to authorize the sale of timber 
on class 8 ef the Oregon & California Railroad and Coos Bay 
wagon road grant lands. 

‘The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc,, That section 5 of the act of Jane 9, 1916 (39 
Stat..L. p. 218), and as amended and extended by section 3 of the act 


of February 26,1919 (40 Stat. L. p. 1179), be, and the same is hereby, 


amended by adding thereto the following -paragraph : 
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“And provided further, That 
manner now 


the Secretary of the Interior may, in 
and in the provided for the sale of timber 
on lands of class 2, sell the any of the lands of class 3 which 
at the tion to purchase the timber is filed have been subject 
to entry for a period of at least two years and are not embraced in an 
application or entry, such sale of the timber not to preclude the dis- 
posal of the land under laws applicable thereto, to the right 
of the purchaser of the timber to cut and remove the same. 


his discretion 
timber on 


time applic 


subject 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
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A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed | 


wus laid on the table. 
MUNICIPAL AVIATION FIELD, TUCSON, ARIZ. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
2029) to authorize the use by the city ef Tucson, Ariz., of such 
public lands for a municipal aviation field, and for other 
purposes, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
sent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

An the city of Tucson, Ariz., of 
certain public lands fer a municipal aviation field, and for other pur 


pores 


aet ¢S. 2020) to authorize the use by 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he 
hereby is, authorized to lease to the city of Tucson, Ariz., for the estab- 
lishment and municipal aviation field, sections 26 
and 27 in township 14 south of range 14 east, G. and S. R. B. and M, 
Pima County, Ariz., containing 1,280 acres, more or less. 

Sec. 2. That said lease shall be for a period of 20 years, and be sub- 
ject to renewal for a like period, on condition that the city pay to the 
United States a rental of $1 per year for the use of the said land: 
Provided, That Government departments and agencies operating air- 
eraft shall always have free and unrestricted use of said field and the 
right to erect and install upon said land such structures and improve- 
ments as the heads of such departments and agencies may deem ad- 
visable, including facilities for maintaining supplies of fuel, oil, and 
other materials for operating aircraft, and that in case of emergency, 
or in event it shall be deemed advisable, the Government of the United 
States may assume absolute control of the management and operation 
of said field for military purposes. 


maintenance of a 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
BRIDGE BILLS 


Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that together with the next bill, Consent Calendar No. 276, 
there may also be considered various and sundry bills which 
I will list in a moment, all of which appear on the Consent 
Calendar and which pertain either to the granting of consent 
by Congress for the building of bridges across navigable 
streams or pertain to the extension of time within which 
bridges may be built, for which consent has already been 
granted by Congress; and I ask that, in so far as the reports 
show committee amendments, that all the committee amend- 
ments may be agreed to under one vote and that the question 
on the passage of the bills be put under one vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from North 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that all the se-called bridge 
bills and bills granting extensions of time for the construction 


amendments to said bills. 

Mr. SCHAFER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
is the gentleman going to include the toll bridge bills? I 
understand there are two or three toll bridge bills on the 
calendar. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The list IT have includes practically all the 
bridge bills that are upon the calendar, including those for 
tell bridges. Of course, I take it the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin understands that our committee has followed its general 
policy and no bill is reported authorizing collection of tolls 
except with amendments which provide for taking over these 
toll bridges at any time by the States or by the adjoining 
municipalities, and within a certain number of years the 
bridges can be taken over at a reduced measure of damages. 
The policy of the committee is to procure free bridges at the 
earliest possible moment, but not to deprive communities of 
bridge service in the meantime. 

Mr. SCHAFER. I withdraw the objection. 

Mr. CARTER of Oklahoma. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to have the gentleman enumerate the bills. 


Is there objection? 
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| 325, H. R. 


| committee report. 


| No. 18, connecting the villages of Yorkville and Bristol in said county. 


: . , : > | the Allegheny River at a certain lecation where a highway known as 
of bridges may be considered en bloc, including the committee | 


Apri 5 


Mr. BURTNESS. I intend to do so. The biils ;, 
enumerated are those that I understand are not contr», 
and do not include the Poteau Dam bill with which the 
man from Oklahoma is probably concerned. 

Mr. CRUMPACKER. Nor the Columbia River. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The bills are as follows: 

Calendar 277, np 


ent 


Consent 


9503S ; 


Calendar 276, H. R. 9494; Consent orn 
Consent Calendar 278, H. R. 9505; Consent Calendar 275 HW 
9506; Consent Calendar 280, H. R. 9461; Consent Calendar 2s 


10121; Consent Calendar 283, H. R. 10244; Consent Calenus Us4 


H. R. 10246; Consent Calendar 319, S. 1809; Consent dalen: 
H. R. 9758; Consent Calendar 322, H. R. 10001; Consent Calen, : 
If. R. 10080; Consent Calendar 324, H. R. 10164; Consent ©, 


10169; Consent Calendar 326, Hl. R. 10851: Consent « 
dar 327, H. R. 10465; Consent Calendar 328, H. R. 10470: « 
Calendar 232, H. R. 9348; and Consent Calendar 333, H. R. 10657 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, did 
Consent Calendar 281? 

Mr. BURTNESS. Consent Calendar No. 281 is omitted hp. 
cause another committee amendment is to be submitted in plage 
of the committee amendment as reported. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, reserving 
right to object, as I understand it, the bills just listed in 
a number not on the Consent Calendar, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Oh, no. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
stand it. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, I ask leave to withdraw 
from that list the bill on the Consent Calendar 322, H. R. 10001, 
because the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Wyant], who 
has reported the bill, has an amendment to offer not in the 


the gentleman 


im tide 


the 


1 
Aue 


The Chair does not so under- 



































The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the Clork 
will report all the bills mentioned en bloc. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 9494) granting the consent of Congress to the highway 
department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Cumberland River on the Gainesboro Red Boiling Springs road in Jack- 
son County, Tenn. 

A bill (H. R. 9503) granting permission to the State Highway Com- 
mission of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Tennessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savannah- 
Selmer road. 

A bill (H. R. 9505) granting the consent of Congress to the hich- 
way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden Road between Humphreys 
and Benton Counties, Tenn. 

A bill (H. R. 9506) granting the consent of Congress to the high- 

_way department of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee River on the Linden-Lexington road in Perry and leca- 
tur Counties, Tenn. 

A bill (H. R. 9461) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Rio Grande between Eagic Pass, Tex., and VDivdras 
Negras, Mexico. 

A bill (II. Kh. 10121) extending the time for the completion of the 
bridge across the Mississippi River in Ramsey County, Minn., ty 
the city of St. Paul. 

A bill (H. R. 10244) to extend the time for the construction of a 
bridge across the Fox River in the State of IDinois, on State Road 


A bill (H. R. 10246) to authorize the commissioners of McKean 
County, Pa., or their successors in office, to construct a bridge across 


State Highway Route No, 211 crosses said river at a location within the 
limits of the Borough of Eldred or not distant more than one-half mile 
north of said Borough of Eldred, McKean County, Pa. ; 

An act (S. 1809) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge 
across the Wabash River at the city of Vincennes, Knox County, Ind. 

A bill (H. R. 9758) granting the consent of Congress to Harry ©. 
Bovay to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Mis- 
sissippi River at or near the city of Vicksburg, Miss. 

A bill (H. R. 10090) granting the consent of Congress to Alfred L. 
McCawley to construct, maintain, and operate bridges across the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri Rivers at Alton, Til, on the Mississippi, and at 
or below Halls Ferry or Musics Ferry on the Missouri River. 

A bill (H. R, 10164) granting the consent of Congress to Cape 
Girardeau Chamber of Commerce (Inc.) to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Mississippi River at Cape Girardeau, Mo. 

A bill (H. R. 10169) granting the consent of Congress to the Gallia 
County Ohio River Bridge Co. and its successors and assigns to con- 
struct a bridge across the Ohio River at or near Gallipolis, Ohio. 

A bill (H. R. 10351) granting the consent of Congress to the Natchez- 
Vidalia Bridge & Terminal Co. to construct, maintain, and operate & 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near the city of Natchez, Miss. 
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A bill CH. R. 10465) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Rhode Island or to such corporation as the State of Rhode Island 
may grant a charter to construct a bridge across Mount Hope Bay 
at the mouth of the Taunton River between the towns of Bristol and 
portsmouth, in Rhode Island, 

A bill (IE. R. 10470) granting the consent of Congress to the city 
of Little Falls, Minn., to construct a bridge across the Mississippi 
River at or near the southeast corner of lot 3, section 34, T. 41 N., 
R, 32 W. 

A bill CHL R. 92348) authorizing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio. 

A bill CH. R. 10657) to extend the time for the construction ef a 
bridge over the Ohio River near Steubenville, Ohio. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The Howse bills were ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, were read the third time, and passed; and the 
Senate bills were ordered to be read a third time, were read 
the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the several bills 
were passed was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS SUSQUEHANNA RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (IL R. 
1002) granting the consent of Congress to H, J. Stannert, Harry 
Weis, and George W. Rockwell to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Susquehanna River from a point 
in the city of Sunbury, Northumberland County, to a point in 
the township of Monroe, in Snyder County, in the State of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
withdraw the committee amendment and at the request of the 
committee offer the following amendment to the bill—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, does the gentleman’s amendment contain the usual recap- 
ture clause in the case of toll bridges? 

Mr. WYANT. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, as I understand it, the 
gentleman simply desires to submit a committee amendment 
adopted subsequent to the reporting of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania asks unanimous consent to withdraw the committee 
amendment, and offer an amendment striking out all after 
the enacting clause and inserting. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLANTON. I understand that has been agreed to by 
the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Wyant: Strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and insert the following: 

“That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to H. J. Stannert, 
Harry Weis, and George W. Rockwell, their legal representatives and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Susquehanna River at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation between a point in the city of Sunbury, 
Northumberland County, Vl’a., and a point opposite in the township 
of Monroe, Snyder County, Pa., in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled, ‘An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,’ approved March 13, 1920, and subject to the 
conditions and limitations contained in this act. The construction 
of such bridge shall not be commenced, nor shall any alterations in 
the plans for the same be made either before or after its comple- 
tion, until the plans and specifications for the bridge, or for altera- 
tions In the plans thereof, have been submitted to the Secretary of 
War and the Chief of Engineers, and approved by them as being 
adequate for the volume and weight of traffic that will pass over it. 

“Sec. 2. After the completion of such bridge, the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, or any political subdivision or subdivisions thereof within or 
adjoining which such bridge is located, may at any time jointly or 
severally acquire and take over all right, title, and interest in such 
bridge and its approaches, and any interests in real property necessary 
therefor, by purchase or condemnation in accordance with the laws 
of such State governing the acquisition of private property for public 
purposes by condemnation. If at any time after the expiration of 
25 years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired 
by condemnation, the amount of damages or compensation to be 
allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective revenues 
or profits, but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of 
constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduc- 
tion for actual depreciation in value, (2) the actual cost of acquiring 
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real property, (3) actual financing and promotion 
costs, not to exceed 10 per cent of all the other cost of constructing 
the bridge and its approaches and acquiring such Interest in real 
property, and (4) actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 
“Sec. 3. If such bridge shall at any time be taken over or acquired 
by the State of Pennsylvania, or any political subdivision or subdivi- 
sions thereof, as provided in section 2 of this act, and if tolls are 
charged for the use thereof, in fixing the rates of toll to be charged, 
the same shall be so adjusted as to provide as far as possible a suffi- 
cient fund to pay for the cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
the bridge and its approaches, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient 
to amortize the amount paid for such bridge and its approaches within 
a period of not to exceed 25 years from the date of acquiring the same, 
After a sinking fund sufficient to pay the cost of acquiring the bridge 
and its approaches, and any interest that shall accrue or money ber- 
rowed for that purpose shall have been provided, such bridge shall 
thereafter be maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount 
necessary for the proper care, maintenance, and operation of the bridge 
and its approaches. An accurate record of the ameunt paid fer ae- 
quiring the bridge and its approaches, the expenditures for operating, 
repairing, and maintaining the same, and of the daily tolls collected 
shall be kept, and shall be available for the information of all persons 
interested. 
“Sree. 4. 


such interests in 


The said Hf. J. Stannert, Marry Weis, and George W. Rock- 
well, their legal representatives and assigns, shall immediately after the 
completion ef such bridge, file with the State Highway Department of 
Pennsylvania, a sworn itemized statement showing the actual original 
cost of constructing such bridge and its approaches, the actual cost of 
acquiring any interest in real property the 
actual financing and promotion cost. 


hecessary therefor, and 
rhe said highway department may, at any time within three years 
after the completion of such bridge, investigate the cost of constructing 
the same and for such purpose the said H. J. Stannert, Harry Weis, 
and George W. Rockwell, their legal representatives and assigna, shail 
make available all of its records in connection with the financing and 
the construction thereof. ‘The findings of the State highway «: part- 
ment as to the cost of the bridge shall be conclusive, subject to review 
in a court of equity for fraud or mistake. 

“Sec. 6. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the said Hl. J. Stannert, Harry Weis, and George W. Rockweil, 
their legal representatives and assigns, and any corporation to which 
or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by mort- 
gage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered to 
exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly 
such corporation or person. 

“Sec. 7. The right to alter, 
expressly reserved,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Vennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


all the 


be 


upon 


amend, or repeal this act Is hereby 


RETIREMENT FOR THE ARMY AND NAVY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(HL. R. 8953) to provide for the retirement of the Nurse Corps 
of the Army and Navy. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, I wish 
the gentleman from Tennessee would let this go over. I have 
not had time to read the bill. One of the provisions is in 
harmony with the general retirement act which permits the 
voluntary retirement at the end of 30 years’ service. But in 
another place it permits the voluntary retirement at the age 
of 50 years if there had been 20 years’ service. 

Mr. REECE. I think I can explain that the way it was 
explained by the surgeon of the Navy. 

Mr. MADDEN. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee will 
let this go over. It is too important a matier to be passed by 
unanimous consent and I will have to object to it. It way be 
that the next time I shall be in-a position to help the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. REECE. Of course, I will let it go over, but the Senate 
bas passed the identical bill. 

Mr, MADDEN. I dislike to embarrass the gentleman, but 
next time I may be able to help him. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the bill may be passed without prejudice. 


NURSE CORPS OF THE 
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The SPFAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas 
asks that the bill be passed without prejudice, Is there ob- 


jection? 


There was no objection. 
STORAGHK OF WATERS OF NORTH PLATTS RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 10356) to provide for the storage for diversion of the 
waters of the North Platte River and construction of Casper- 
Aleova reclaination project. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BEGG. Mr. Speaker, I reserye the right to object. 

Mr. WINTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
have this bill passed over without prejudice, retaining its place 
ou the calendar. 

The SPRAKER pro tempore. 


Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(Ti. R. 6238) to amend the immigration act of 1924. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is _ there 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, I object, 


COINAGE OF COPPER 1-CENT PIECES 


objection to the 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(If. R. $267) to authorize the coinage of copper 1-cent pieces 
to aid the preservation of the birthplace of the world’s best 
loved poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
has the committee in charge of this had any report upon the 
bill from the department. The report does not show. [After 
a pause.} In the absence of that information, I ask unani- 
mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 


objection to the 


COINAGE OF 6560-CENT PIECES—OREGON TRAIL 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (TI. 
Rh. 8306) to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in com- 
memoration of the heroism of the fathers and mothers who 
traversed the Oregon Trail to the far West with great hard- 
ship, daring, and loss of life, which not only resulted in adding 
new States to the Union but earned a well-deserved and im- 
perishable fame for the pioneers ; to honor the 20,000 dead that 
lie buried in unknown graves along 2,000 miles of that great 
highway of history; to rescue the various important points 
along the old trail from oblivion; and to commemorate by 
suitable monuments, memorial or otherwise, the tragic events 
associated with that emigration—erecting them either along the 
trail itself or elsewhere, in localities appropriate for the pur- 
pose, including the city of Washington. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection te the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
there are two questions that I wonld like to ask. I see the 
gentieman from Washington [Mr. MILisr} is present. Would 
it not be satisfactory, in view of the comprehensive character 
of the tithe of the bill to simply strike out all after the enact- 
ing clause and just pass the title? But I do not want to em- 
barrass the gentleman, and I shall come to my next question. 
As in the case of the former bill, the report of the coinmittee 
does not show that there has been any report upon this bill 
frem the department. This is an administrative matter of 
some importance, and the House ought not to be asked to act 
without a report from the department. Has there been any 
report made by the department? 

Mr. MILLER. There has been. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the*gentleman that report? 
give it to the House? 

Mr. MILLER. ‘The report was made verbally at the time of 
the hearings, and the gentleman can get that in the hearings. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Ave the hearings here? 

Mr. MILLER. They are available.at the committee room. 

Mr. CRAMTON, In the absence of something before the com- 
mittee at that time, I shall have te object. I do not believe the 
House ought to be asked to act in an administrative matter 
without a formal statement from the department, 
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Mr. MILLER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will reserve 
his objection, I think I can answer his questions satisfactorily 
The Department of the Treasury is against practically all leg- 
islation of this character in respect to the coinage of special 
coins jn commemoration of special events. They have no soe. 
rious objection, however, to the passage of this particular pil! 
It is on the same basis exactly as the Stone Mountain act, and 
all that have been passed by this Congress providing for the 
coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of great national 
events. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How does the number provided for in this 
act compare with the number provided for in the Stone Moun- 
tain act, for instance? 

Mr. MILLER. I think ft is about the same as the Stone 
Mountain act. I am not exactly familiar with the number in 
that former act, but some gentlemen on the other side of the 
House can give us the number. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the department stated definitely that 
the coinage of these 6,000,600 special coins will not embar- 
rass the coinage system in any way or present any administra- 
tive difficulties? 

Mr. MILLER, It will present no administrative difficulties 
of any character or kind, and the department has so stated, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And in the Stone Mountain case, as in 
every other previous case, was it not the practice to deliver 
all of these coins to the society interested? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the biil? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That in commemoration of the Oregon Trail and 
in memory ef the pioneers of the far West there shall be coined at tho 
mints of the United States silver 50-cenmt pieces to:the number of not 
more than 6,000,000; such 50-cent pieces to be of the standard troy 
weight, compesition, diameter, device, and design as shall be fixed by 
the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, which said 50-cent pieces shall be legal tender in any pay- 
ment to the amount of their face value. 

Sc, 2. That the coins herein authorized shall be issued only upon 
the request ef the exeeutive committee of the Oregon Trail Memorial 
Association (Ine.), a corporation organized under the laws of thie 
State of New York; and upon payment by such executive committee, 
for and on behalf of the Oregon Trail Memorial Association (Inc.), 
of the par value of such coins, it shall be permissible for the said 
Oregon Trail Memorial Association (Ine.) to obtain such coins upon 
said payment all at one time or at separate times and in separate 
amounts, as it may determine, 

Sec, 3. That all laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coinage or striking of the samo, 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the 
purebase of material and for the transportation, distribution, and 
redemption of coins, for the prevention of debasement or counterfeiting, 
for security of the coin, or for any other purposes, whether said laws 
are penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the coinage 
herein authorized: Provided, That the United States shall not be 
subject to the expense of making the necessary dies and other prepara- 
tiens for this coinage. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


AMENDING THE IMMIGRATION ACT 


Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker, a short time ago I objected 
to the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 6238) to amend 
the immigration act of 1924. The gentleman from Washington 
[Mr. Jounson], chairman of the Committee on Immigration, 
tells me that that bill is all right. I withdraw my objection to 
it and shall ask unanimous consent that we may return to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON ef Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to No. 288 on the calendar. 

Mr. BEGG. I shall have to object unless I can have some 
explanation ef that. How many people are supposed to be in 
this condition? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The number is quite limited. 
The situation is here by reason of the fact that the quota law 
failed to provide fer nonguota conditions. If the quotas are 
small they are returned. It is a matter that is badly needed. 

Mr. BEGG. Are the department and the Bureau of Immi- 
gration in favor of the bill? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes; and the State Depart- 
ment also, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to returning 
to the consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection, 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, cte., That section 4 of the immigration act of 1924 is 
amended by striking out the word “or” at the end of subdivision (4d) 
and by striking out the period at the end of subdivision (e) and in- 
serting in lieu thereof a semicolon and the word “or” and by adding 
after subdivision (e) a new subdivision to read as follows: 

“(f) A woman who was a citizen of the United States by birth and 
who prior to September 22, 1922, lost her citizenship by reason of her 
marriage to an alien,” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, anc passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

CLAIMS OF SETTLERS IN LAKE COUNTY, FLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8714) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to 
equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers and others 
against the United States and between each other arising from 
incomplete or faulty surveys in township 19 south, range 26 
east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of 
Florida. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman from Arkansas going 
to introduce an amendment to protect the holder of the land 
where we are asked to charge for improvements that the man 
himself put on the land? That was taken up in the committee, 
was it? 

Mr. DRIVER. The gentleman is aware of the fact that the 
bill itself provides that in the appraisal of the land the im- 
provements are not to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no danger of a man who has 
built up a homestead being ousted? 

Mr. DRIVER. No. He is fully protected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to equitably adjust disputes and claims of settlers, 
entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees of the United States, their 
heirs or assigns, against the United States and between each other 
arising from incomplete or fautly surveys in township 19 south, range 26 
east, Tallahassee meridian, Lake County, in the State of Florida, and 
to issue directly or in trust as may be found necessary or advisable 
patent to such settlers, entrymen, selectors, grantees, and patentees, 
their heirs or assigns, for land claimed through settlement, occupa- 
tion, purchase, or otherwise in said described area, preserving as far 
as he may deem equitable to those claimants now in possession of 
public land the right to have patented to them the areas so occupied: 
Provided, That a charge of $1.25 is to be made for each acre or frac- 
tion thereof of Government land patented under this act: Provided fur- 
ther, That rights acquired subsequent to the withdrawal of December 
23, 1925, shall not be recognized or be subject to adjustment here- 
under. 

Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to accept 
any and all conveyances of land for purposes of adjustment and to make 
all necessary rules and regulations in order to carry this act into 
effect. 


With committee amendments as follows: 


On page 2, line 9, after the word “Provided,” strike out “That a 
charge of $1.25 is to be made for each acre or fraction thereof of Gov- 
ernment land patented under this act" and insert “That a charge of 
not less than the appraised value of the land, exclusive of any improve- 
ments placed thereon, be made for each acre or fraction thereof of Gov- 
ernment land patented under the provisions of this act, except that 
adjustment may be effected by exchange of lands patented for lands 
substantially equal in area, in which event payment shall be required of 
the difference in appraised values where the value of the land owned 
by the Government exceeds that of the land offered in exchange.” 

On page 2, line 23, strike out section 2 and insert in Neu thereof the 
following : 

“Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to accept 
any and all conveyances of land and to cause all necessary surveys to 
be made to effect the purposes of this act. All adjustments hereunder 
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shall conform to the approved plats of such survey or resurvey, and no 
other survey will be recognized.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendments. 

The committee amendments were agreed to. . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill as amended. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote whereby the bill was passed 
was ordered to be laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 

FUNDS OF FORT PECK AND BLACKFEET INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (S. 
1550) to appropriate certain tribal funds for the benefit of the 
Indians of the Fort Peck and Blackfeet Reservations. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill 
for amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the funds placed to the credit of the In- 
dians of the Fort Peck Indian Reservation and of the Blackfeet In- 
dian Reservation, Mont., under authority of the nineteenth paragraph 
of section 11 of the Indian affairs appropriation act approved May 
18, 1916, shall bear interest from such date until withdrawn at the 
rate of 4 per cent per annum, both principal and interest to be subject 
to expenditure by the Secretary of the Interior for the benefit of said 
Indians or payment to them, in his discretion. 


With a committee amendment, as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, strike out “ subject to expenditure” and insert “ dis- 
tributed.” 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, as to the committee amend- 
ment which has just been reported, I had an agreement with 
the gentleman from Montana |[Mr. Leavirt] that that com- 
mittee amendment should be rejected, so as to place the 
moneys in the Treasury subject to appropriation rather than 
to leave them in the discretion of the department to expend 
them. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, I yield. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will state that I have agreed to that, be- 
cause of the fact that otherwise the bill will be objected to. 
This will put the bill in the same form as that in which it 
passed the Senate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the committee amendment. 

The question was taken, and the committee amendment was 
rejected. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
committee amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 10, after the word “Interior” strike out the words 
“for the benefit of ” and insert the word “to,” and after the word 
“ Indians,” on line 1 of page 2, strike out the words “or payment to 
them, in his discretion” and insert “in accordance with existing 
law.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, as a substitute for the com- 
mittee amendment I move that the same language be stricken 
out as in the committee amemiment, together with the words 
“to said Indians,” and insert in lieu thereof “in accordance 
with existing law.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: On page 1, line 10, after the 
word “ Interior,” strike out the words “for the benefit of said Indians 
or payment to them in bis discretion” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “in accordance with existing law.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, that is necessary in order to 
conform to the other amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the committee 
amendment as amended. 

The committee amendment as amended was agreed to. 
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The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
+ laid on the table, 

FORT DEARBORN 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(ii. R. 0964) releasing and granting to the city of Chicago any 
wnd all reversionary rights of the United States in and to the 
streets, alleys, and public grounds in Fort Dearborn addition 
to Chicago. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPBAKER. Is there objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Ke it enacted, etc.,. That apy and all reversionary right, title, or 
interest which the United States now has in and to any and all of the 
gireets, alleys, or public grounds in Fort Dearborn addition to Chicago 
in the southwest quarter of fractional section 10, township 38 north, 


range 14 east of the third principal meridian, in Cook County, IL, and 


any and all right, title, or interest which the United States may here 
after acquire in or to any of said streets, alleys, or public grounds, or 
any part thereof, by virtue of the vacation or alteration of the same, 
or any part thereof, or by reason of any change in the use thereof, or 
any additional burden placed thereon, be, and the same hereby are, 


released and granted to and vested in the city of Chicago, to be held 
by it tenure t to the same conditions and 
limitations which it now other streets, alleys, and public 
grounds within its boundaries dedicated by private individuals, 

Sec. 2. An emergency existing, this act shall be in force 
after 


npon the same and subjec 


on holds 


from and 


its passage, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


PROTECTION OF GOVERNMENT PROPERTY ADJACENT TO LOWELL 
OREEK, ALASKA 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 


resolution (H. J. Res. 100) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to expend not to exeeed $125,000 for the protection of Govern- 
ment property adjacent to Lowell Creek, Alaska. 

The Clerk read the title of the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
J would like some information. As I understand, this bill does 
not carry an appropriation but it authorizes the Secretary of 
War to expend $125,000 from some funds he may have. I pre- 
sume that is from his river and harbor fund. It does not come 
from the Rivers and Harbors Committee, and I do not know 
how generally satisfactory it may be to them. I would like 
to know definitely as to that proposiiion. Where is this money 
coming from that he is to expend? Is there anyone in a posi- 
tion to explain to the House? 

Mr. CURRY. It comes out of the lump sum appropriated 
for rivers and harbors for Alaska. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Out of a lump-sum appropriation specifi- 
cally made for Alaska and not out of the general rivers and 
harbors appropriation? 


Mr. CURRY. A lump-sum appropriation for Alaska. 
Mr. CRAMTON, And is not considered a new appropriation? 
Mr. CURRY. No. 


fhe SPEAKBR. Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the reselution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War is authorized to expend 
not to exceed $125,000 for the regulation of Lowell Creek, Alaska, for 
the protection of the buildings, terminal grounds, ete., of the Alaska 
Knginecring Commission and the Alaska Road Commission, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the United States Signal Corps, and other Federal 
property within or adjacent to the tewn of Seward, Alaska, from 
damage due to fleods and overflows of said Lowell Creek. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, w read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
issed was laid on the table. 


as 


OVERLAND COMMUNICATION ON THE SEWARD PENINSULA, ALASKA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was house joint 


resolution (1. J. Res. 73) authorizing the improvement of the 
system of overland communications on the Seward Peninsula, 


‘Ma cles 
4IASKA 


The Clerk read the title of the resolution, 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider,- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. 

Mr. CURRY. 
the calendar? 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be retained on the calendar without prejudice. “ 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from California asks unan}- 
mous consent that the bill be passed without prejudice. 

Mr. BLACK of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I understood the 
man to ask unanimous consent that it retain its place 
calendar. ° 

The SPEAKER. And that the bill retain its place 
calendar. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

CAMP SHERMAN MILITARY RESERVATION, OHIO 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bt 
(Tf. R. 7470) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant to the 
New York, Chicago, & St. Louis Railway Co., its successors, or 
assigns, a perpetual easement for railroad right of way over 
and upon Camp Sherman Military Reservation in the State of 
Obio. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKDR. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to grant and convey to the New York, Chicago, 
& St. Louis Railway Co., a corporation organized and existing under 
and by virtue of the laws of the State of Ohio, its successors or as- 
signs, a perpetual easement, 100 feet in width, over and upon the 
property belonging to the United States at Camp Sherman in the State 
of Ohio, and upon the payment of such compensation therefor, as 
may be approved by the Secretary of War, with fuil power to locate 
and construct railroad tracks, sidings, switches, stations, and other 
appurtenances thereon and to use said property for any and all 
purposes appurtenant to its business: Provided, That no part of the 
property granted and conveyed by the Secretary of War for the pur- 
poses aforesaid shall be used for any other than railroad purposes, 
and that when said property shall cease to be so used it shall revert 
to the United States of America. 


A 
4. PRIL 


Mr. Speaker, I object. 
Will the gentleman permit the bill to stay on 


gentle- 
on the 


on the 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the words, “and directed.” 
Page 2, line 2, after the word “ Ohio,” insert the words, “at such 
location.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. ‘ 
INCREASE OF PENSIONS FOR SPANISH WAR VETERANS 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I move to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill (H. R. 8132) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition, to certain maimed soldiers, to certain widows, minor 
children, and helpless children of such soldiers and sailors, and 
for other purposes, with an amendment striking out section 4 
of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky moves to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill H. R. 8132, with an amend- 
ment. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That all persons who served 90 days or more in 
the military or naval service of the United States during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedi- 
tion, and who have been honorably discharged therefrom, or who, hav- 
ing served less than 90 days, were discharged for disability incurred 
in the service in line of duty, and who are now or who may hereafter 
be suffering from any mental or physical disability or disabilities of 
a permanent character not the result of their own vicious habits 
which so incapacitates them for the performance of manual labor as 
to render them unable to earn a support, shall, upon making due 
proof of the fact, according to such rules and regulations as the Sec- 
retary of the Interior may provide, be placed upoa the list of invalid 
pensioners of the United States and be entitled to receive a pension 
not exceeding $50 a month and not less than $20 a month, propor- 
tioned to the degree of inability to earn a support, and in determin- 
ing such inability each and every infirmity shall be duly considered 
and the aggregate of the disabilities shown shall be rated, and such 














pensien shall commence from the date of the filing of the application 
in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage of this act, upon proof 
that the disability or disabilities then existed and shall continue 
during the existence of the same: Provided, That any such person 
who has reached the age of 62 years shall, upon making proof of 
such fact, be placed upon the pension roll and entitled to receive a 
pension of $20 a month; in case such person has reached the age of 
GS years, $30 a month; in ease such person has reached the age of 
72 years, $40 a month; and in case such person has reached the age 
of 75 years, $50 a month: Provided further, That any soldier or sailor 
or nurse of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China relief expediiion whose name is on the rol] at the time of the 
passage of this act, or shall thereafter be placed thereon under the 
act of June 5, 1920, or under that act as amended by the act of 
September 1, 1922, at a rate of $12 a month, shall be automatically 
placed upon the roll at the rate of $20 a month; and those receiving 
$15 a month shall be placed upon the roll at the rate of $25 a month; 
and those receiving $18 a month shall be placed upon the roll at the 
rate of $380 a month; and those recelving $24 a month shall be 
placed upon the roll at the rate of $40 a month; and those receiving 
$30 a month shall be placed upon the roll at the rate of $50 a 
month: Prortded further, That all leaves of absence and furloughs 
under General Orders, No. 130, Angust 29, 1898, War Department, 
shall be incinded in determining the period of pensionable service: 
Provided further, That the provisions, limitations, and benefits of this 
section be, and hereby are, extended to and shall include any woman 
who served honorably as a nurse, chief nurse, or superintendent of 
the Nurse Corps under contract for 90 days or more between April 
21, 1898, and February 2, 1901, inclusive, and to any such nurse, 
regardiess of length of service, who was released from service before 
the expiration of $0 days because of disability contracted by her while 
in the service in line of duty. 

Sec, 2. The widow of any officer or enlisted man who served 90 
days or more in the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps of the United States 
during the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China 
relief expedition, between April 21, 1898, and July 4, 1902, inclusive, 
service to be computed from date of enlistment to date of discharge, 
and that all leaves of absence and furloughs under General Orders, No. 
130, August 29, 1898, War Department, shall be included in determin- 
ing the period of pensionable service, and was honorably discharged 
from such service, or, regardless of the length of cervice, was dis- 
charged for or died in service of a disability incurred in the service 
in line of @uty, such widow having married sench soldier, sailor, or 
marine prior to the passage of this act, shall, upon due proof of her 
husband's death, without preving his death to be the result of his 
Army or Navy service, be placed upon the pension roll from the date 
of such husband's death, provided such death shall occur subsequent to 
the passage of this act, otherwise from the date of filing her applica- 
tion therefor under this act in the Bureau ef Pensions. at the rate of 
$30 a month during her widowhood. And this section shall apply to 
a former widow of any officer or enlisted man who rendered service 
as hereinbefore described and who was honorably discharged, or died 
in service due to disability or disease incurred in the service in line 
ef duty, such widow having remarried either once or more after the 
death of the soldier, sailor, or marine, if it be shown that euch sub- 
sequent or successive marriage has or have been dissolved, cither by 
the death of the husband or hushands or by diverece without fanit on 
the part of the wife. Such pension shall commence from date of filing 
application therefor in the Bureau of Pensions after the passage of 
this act, and any such former widow shall be entiticd to and be paid 
a pension at the rate of $30 a month, and any widow er former widow 
mentioned in this section shall also be paid $8 a month for each 
child under 16 years of age of such officer or enlisted man, and any 
such widow or former widow now or hereafter pensioned at a lower 
rate shall be entitled to and paid pension at the rate herein provided; 
and in case there be no widow or one not entitled to pension under 
any law granting additional pension to minor children the winor 
children under 16 years of age of such officer or enlisted man shall be 
entitled to the pension herein provided for the widow from the date 
of the father’s death, provided such death shall occur after the pas- 
sage ef this act, otherwise from Gate of filing application In the 
Bureau of Pensions after the passage of this act, and in the event 
of the death or remarriage of the widew or forfeiture of the widow's 
title to pension the pension shall continue from the date of such 
@eath, remarriage, or forfeiture to such child or children of such 
officer or enlisted man until the age of 16 years; and any such minor 
or helpless children now or hereafter pensioned at a lower rate shall 
be entitled to and be paid pension at the rate herein provided: Pro- 
vided, That in case a minor child is insane, idiotic, or otherwise 
mentally or physically helpless the pension shall continue during the 
life of such child, or during the period of such disability; and this 
proviso shall apply to all pensions heretofore granted or hereafter 
granted under this or any former statute: Provided further, That when 
a pension has been granted to an insane, idietic, or otherwise help- 
less child, or to a child or children under the age of 16 years, a widow 
or former widow shall not be entitled to a pension under this act 
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until the pension to such child or children terminates unless such 
child or children be a member er members of her family and cared 
fer by her; and upon the granting of pension to such widow or former 
widow payment of pension to such child er children shall cease, and 
this proviso shall apply to all claims arising under this or any other 
law. 

Suc, 3. Any soldier, sailor, or marine, or nurse now on the pensien 
roll or who may be hereafter entitled to a pension under the act of 
June 5, 1920, or under that act as amended by the act of September 
1, 1922, or under this act on account of his service during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or China relief expedition, who 
is now or hereafter may become, on account of age or physical or mental 
disabilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as to need er 
require the regular aid and attendance of another person, shall be 
given a rate of $72 a month, provided such disabilities are not the 
result of his or her own vicious habits: And provided further, That 
no one while an inmate of the United States Seldiers’' Home er of 
any national or State soldiers’ home shall be paid more than $50 per 
month under this act. r 

Sec. 4, That the increase in the rate of pension herein provided for, 
as to all persons whose names are now on the pension roll or who 
are now in receipt of pension under existing law, shall commence at 
the rate berein provided on the 4th day of the month following ibe 
date of approval of this act; Provided, however, That further increase 
in the rate allowed under section 1 of this act because of increased 
disability found to exist shall commence from the date of the filing 
of application for such increase in the Bureau of VDensions, and the 
issue of a check in payment of a pension for which the execution and 
submission of a voucher was not required shall constitute payment in 
the event of the death of the pensioner on or after the last day ef 
the period covered by such check, and it shall not be canceled, but 
shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased pensioner: Provided, 
That when an honorably discharged veteran of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition is recelying 
the benefits of hospitalization im any institution under the control of 
the Government no portion of the pension which may have been granted 
to him ehall be deducted for his care and maintenance therein er for the 
benefit of any home or bospital or any fund thereof. 

Ske. 5. Nething contained in this act shall be held to affect or dimin- 
ish the additional pension to those on the roll designated as “ The 
Army and Navy Medal of Honor foll,” as provided by the act of April 
27, 1916, but any pension or increase of peusion herein provided for 
shall be in addition thereto, and no pension heretofore granted under 
any act, public or private, shall be reduced by anythiag contained in 
this act. 

Sec. 6. No claim agent, attorney, or other person shall contract for, 
demand, receive, or retain a fee for service in preparing, presenting, or 
prosecuting claims for the increase of pension provided for in this 
act; and no more than the sum of $10 shail be allowed for such serv- 
ice in other claims thereunder, which sum shall be payable only on 
the order of the Commissioner of Pensions; and any person who shall, 
directly or indirectly, otherwise contract for, demand, recefve, or re- 
tain a fee for service in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any 
claim under this act or shall wrongfully withheld from the pensioner 
cr claimant the whole or any part of the pension allowed or due 
to such pensioner or claimant under this act shall be deemed guilty of 
a misdemeanor and upon conviction thereof shall for each and every 
offense be fined not exceeding $500 or be imprisoned not exceeding one 
year, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

Sze. 7. That all acts and parts of acts In conflict with or incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this act are hereby modified and amended 
only so far and to the extent as herein specifically provided and stated, 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I demanded a second, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a sevond may be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION ef Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to add 
further to the request that the ranking Democrat on the Pen- 
sion Committee may be permitted to control the 20 minutes on 
that side unless there is some person against the bill who de- 
sires time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman who demands a second is in 
control of the time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Urpsuaw] is the ranking Member on our side and 
1 ask unanimous consent that he may control the time. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, the bill (H. R. 8132) now before us, is known as the 
Knutson bill. Hon. Scorr Leavirr, of Montana, and others in- 
treduced bills. Our Committee on Pensions, after extended 
hearings and a most thorough investigation, unanimously 
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agreed on the provisions set out in H. R. 8132, and requested 
our chairman, Hon. Harotp Knutson, of Minnesota, to intro- 
duce the bill H. R. 8132, and after further consideration this 
bill was by unanimous vote of our committee ordered to be 
favorably reported by me to the House. The demand for this 
legislation hus not come from those alone who will benefit by 
ft, but it has received almost universal approval by all classes 
of citizens of the Nation who are familiar with the facts. 
Practically every Member of the House has expressed approval, 
most of them in writing, of this legislation, and have further 
earnestly expressed their desire to have an opportunity to vote 
for it. In fact, I have not heard any Member of the House ex- 
press opposition to it and I indulge the hope that it will receive 
the unanimous vote of the House. In my seven years or more 
of service in the House of Representatives I do not recall any 
measure that has been able to command such earnest and 
unanimous support. 

I wish to take this opportunity to thank the distinguished 
Speaker of the House and our distinguished floor leader, Colonel 
ViLson, for giving us the opportunity to bring this bill before 
the House and afford the Members of the House an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. I know the just cause of these 
veterans and their dependents has appealed to the Speaker and 
the floor leader and I know they heartily approve this bill and 
will do what they honorably can to promote its being written 
into law. I also wish to thank each member of our Committee 
on Pensions for their very effective support and all the Mem- 
bers of the House for their cooperation in bringing this matter 
10 a vote. The author of the bill, Mr. Knutson, who is a real 
friend to the veterans, has worked without ceasing to secure 
justice for these veterans. 

Col. Carmi A. Thompson, the present commander in chief 
of the United Spanish War Veterans, has worked most ear- 
nestly and effectively in bringing the cause of these veterans 
and their dependents to the House; Past Commanders in 
Chief C. W. Herrick and Albert D. Alcorn, Quartermaster 
General James J. Murphy, Adjutant General Ralph H. Car- 
roll, members of the national legislative committee for the 
United Spanish War Veterans, and Mrs. Marie C. Williams, 
president general of the National Auxiliary of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, and her associates, have given unstint- 
edly of their time and efforts in promoting this just and splen- 
did piece of legislation. Time will not permit me to mention 
the various State commanders and the members of their staff, 
ihe conunanders of the various camps and their staff, and the 
many thousands of veterans throughout the country who have 
contributed so much to the success of this legislation. These 
veterans and their dependents deserve this just recognition. 
There has been a feeling throughout the country that the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War and their dependents have 
been neglected, that they have not received the recognition 
given to the veterans and their dependents either of the Civil 
War or the World War, and while this recognition has been 
more or less tardy, this bill brings to them substantial justice 
and places them on an equality with the veterans and depend- 
ents of other wars. 

I wish to thank Capt. W. L. Mattocks, one of the editors of 
the National Tribune, for his untiring efforts. He has been on 
the job all of the time pleading the cause of these veterans and 
their dependents. No man has done more to bring to the Mem- 
bers of the House the information and facts establishing the 
seerit of this legislation for his comrades and their dependents. 
I e~™ sure that every member of the Rules Committee, both 


Demerrats and Republicans, are heartily in favor of this 
legislation. 
WORTHY CAUSE—-FAR-REACHING RESULTS 
I find many people who have greatly underestimated the 


services of the veterans of the war with Spain, Philippine in- 
surrection, and Chinese Boxer rebellion. It was the first time 
in our history that American soldiers and sailors were called 
upon to go to foreign soil and distant seas to fight for the 
freedom of other peoples. It was the first American war in 
which all the soldiers and sailors from private to general and 
admiral were volunteers. [Applause.] The President called 
for volunteers. They came pouring in from North, South, Kast, 
and West. In fact, thousands and thousands more offered their 
services to their country than could be accepted. The young 
manhood of America wanted to avenge the Maine, free Cuba, 
and force the iron heel of despotism from the Western Hemi- 
sphere. [Applause.] There never was a more generous response 
to the call of our country for service and sacrifice. I remember 
very well the spirit in which President McKinley's eall was 
received in my own section of the highlands of Kentucky. In 
one instance it was known that a hundred recruits would be ac- 
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| cepted from a certain county, and more than 300 boarded (). 
train that would carry the recruits to Lexington, Ky, |; 
was necessary to stop the train and force 200 of these fii. 
patriotic young men to get off. I remember one big, 
tall highlander who was put off this train and with so. 
forceful language stated that he could not be kept out of 
the war in that way. He declared his intention of walking ¢., 
Lexington, a distance of about 130 miles [applause], and hoe 
was last seen following that train in the direction of Lexingtoy 
He did get in and helped to whip the Spaniards at San Juan 
Hill. [Applause.] What took place in that immediate ge. 
tion was taking place in every part of the Nation. 

The Spanish Government had a large force of trained, seq- 
soned veterans in Cuba. In a few brief weeks a much less 
number of these splendid American boys fought their way into 
Cuba, and in a few days Spain had been brought to her 
knees, the Maine had been avenged, and Cuba was set free. 
In a few brief weeks the American soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines at Manila Bay, San Juan Hill, and Santiago, by their 
dash, courage, and blood, had written a new and brilliant 
chapter on the pages of American history. [Applause.] They 
had gone forth at the call of their country and had brought 
the Stars and Stripes back in honor and in victory. [Ap- 
plause.] America had been talked of as a world power. Our 
fine American boys made it an established fact. This was 
accomplished so quickly and so completely that many of us 
have overlooked the sacrifices that were made. It is a fact 
and the records of the War Department show that there were 
more casualties according to the number involved in that war 
than there were in our forces, either in the Civil War or in 
the World War. It was the first time that our defenders had 
been called to long service in tropical climates. Our boys not 
only suffered in battle but they died by the thousands because 
of fevers in the tropical climates of Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands, and ip camps, and thousands of them contracted ma- 
laria and other diseases that have since rendered them help- 
less and hepeless cripples. I am sure that each Member of 
this House has observed, as I have observed in my own con- 
gressional district, quite a number of Spanish War veterans 
who are now confined to beds of affliction as helpless cripples 
because of their services in that war, and because of the small 
pension they are now receiving they can not have proper medi- 
cal or other attention for themselves, much less a support for 
their families. The legal period of this war extends from 
April 21, 1898, to July 4, 1902. The average term of service 
of the Civil War veteran was 11 months, of the World War 
veteran 9 months, while that of the Spanish-American War 
veteran was 14 months. 
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A UNITED COUNTRY 


We did not enter the Spanish-American War for conquest, 
but to avenge the heroes of the Maine who were brutally mur- 
dered in Habana Harbor, to stop the butchery of women and 
children, the oppression to the people of Cuba and the Philip- 
pine Islands, and to drive this monster of Spanish autocracy 
from before the door of free America [applause], but as a result 
of this war we did add to our possessions. It is esitmated that 
these possessions and other property that came to us by reason 
of the war are of the value of more than $8,000,000,000, while 
the cost of the war was $1,200,000,000. We increased our 
annual trade from Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands 
millions of dollars. When all of these are taken into consid- 
eration, I think we can truthfully say that the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War did not and will not cost the American taxpayer any 
sum, either to pay for the war or to provide pensions for these 
veterans and their dependents. 

The wounds on account of the great struggle between 1861 
and 1865 had not entirely healed. These Spanish-American boys, 
whose fathers and grandfathers had either worn the blue or 
the gray, and many of whom had worn either the blue or the 
gray themselves, flocked to the standards of the gallant Gen. 
Joe Wheeler, Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, General Grant, Col. Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and others, and as they marched up San Juan 
Hill, and swept from the seas at Santiago and Manila Bays 
the Spanish fleets, they healed forever the scars of 1861 
[applause] and this Nation became and has ever remained 48 
great, sovereign States, united not merely by the bonds of the 
Constitution, but united in heart and mind, with one great 
purpose, with one loyalty and one flag, leading the world in 
potential wealth in man power and in the paths of peace, 
justice, and righteousness. [Applause.] If these veterans had 
accomplished no more than this, they would forever deserve 
the lasting gratitude of our country, and they and their de- 
pendents should ever be the objects of our love and affection. 
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We should throw about them the arm of this mighty, rich 
Republic and draw them close to the Nation's heart, so that 
they, their children, and grandchildren may forever rejoice be- 
cause of their devotion and sacrifice to their country. 

We are spending hundreds of millions of dollars annually to 
provide for the national defense. My friends, I want to see our 
country prepared on land and sea, in the air, and under the sea, 
to be able to successfully defend our country whenever and 
wherever assailed, and to protect even its humblest citizen in 
bis.constitutional rights in every land and on every sea. Mr. 
Speaker and colleagues, if this great Republic is ever destroyed, 
it will not be through forces from without, but it will be 
through forces within. I know of no way, my friends, to make 
more secure our natfonal defense than that we let it be known 
to the brave sons of this Republic that we will protect and 
care for those who have borne the heat of the battle, their 
widows and orphan children. It has been said many times, 
and it is true, that a nation that will not protect its protectors 
and defend its defenders should not and will not be protected or 
defended. [Applause.] - 

I recall, and I know that you recall, the feeling of uneasiness 
and uncertainty when we scanned every paper that a great 
Spanish fleet was somewhere in eastern waters and that our 
American fleet would have to meet the Spanish fleet in mortal 
combat. Can you ever forget how you were thrilled when the 
good news was flashed across the world on May 1, 1898, that 
Admiral Dewey and his men had met and in a few brief mo- 
ments had completely annihilated the Spanish fleet, and how 
we were inspired when we heard the story of Sampson and 
Schley in Santiago Bay and Teddy Roosevelt and his Rough 
Riders storming San Juan Hill and General Funston, Capt. Jack 
Pershing, and their heroic men in the Philippines. The Ameri- 
can boys from Bunker Hill to Flanders Fields, on land and sea, 
have never known defeat. In all the brilliant and patriotic ac- 
complishments in al] these years, were there any more unselfish, 
more loyal, more brilliant than those of the veterans for whom 
we are called on now to legislate? They acted generously, 
spontaneously, quickly, and patriotically. [Applause.] 

After nearly 28 years of more or less neglect, should we not 
feel happy to-day to have an opportunity to recognize them 
and to provide in a measure for the comfort of themselves and 
their families in their declining years? May I not indulge the 
hope that we will te-day aet with the same unanimity with 
which they responded in 1898. If the Congress and the people 
of the Nation will treat our defenders fairly, the life of the 
Republic will be secure. [Applause.] 

We see here daily something of the type and character of 
the men for whom I am speaking. Our own distinguished and 
beloved floor leader, Col. Joun Q. Tiison, was one of the boys 
of 1898. Our colleagues Corpett Hutt, of Tennessee; Earn 
Micnener, of Michigan; Scorr Leavirr, of Montana; Gen. 
JoHN Speaks, of Ohio; Gzorce Huppieston, of Alabama; Wi- 
riaAM A. Otprietp, of Arkansas; JoHNn D. Frepericks, of Cali- 
fornia; Wim11AM N. Vaite, of Colorado; RicHarp P. FREEMAN, 
of Connecticut; Lroyp Tuurston, of Iowa; Louis A. Frorn- 
INGHAM, of Massachusetts; Roy O. Wooprurr, of Michigan; 
W. Frank James, of Michigan; L. C. Dyer, of Missouri; 
AntTHoony J. Grirvin, of New York; J. M. Warnwaient, of 
New York; Epmunp N. Carpenter of Pennsylvania; WILLIAM 
R. Corie, of Pennsylvania; Tom CoNnNALiy, of Texas; H. M. 
Worzpacn, of Texas. Each one of whom is a worthy comrade 
and representative of that distinguished company of 1898. 
Each one of whom has served with distinction in this House. 

We must not forget that thousands of the boys of 1898 again 
answered their country’s call in the World War. They are 
calling you and me to-day. I know you will respond. 

Section 1 of this bill grants a pension of not less than $20 
nor more than $50 per month to such persons, and prevides 
that those who served in the military or naval service less 
than 90 days shall have title to the pension if they were dis- 
charged on account of disability eontraeted in service in line 
of duty. This section of the bili also provides for an auto- 
matic increase of the rates as follows: The $12 rate to $20, 
the $15 rate to $25, the $18 rate to $30, the $24 rate to $40, 
and the $30 rate to $50. The percentage of increase as to all 
classes is exactly the same. 

Section 1 further provides that veterans attaining the age of 
62 years will receive a pension of $20 per month; 68 years of 
age, $30 per month; 72 years of age, $40 per month; and 75 
years of age, $50 per month. 

_ There are a small number of nurses who served in Cuba and 
the Philippine Islands during the Spanish-American War. 
They are pensioned under the present law, the same as the 
veterans; this grants to them the same increase as is granted 
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date of the medical examination, 
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There are only a small number of these 
hurses, 

Under the act of September 1, 1922, the widows, remarried 
widows, minor children under the age of 16 years and helple 
children mentioned in section 2 of this bill are new entitled to 
a pension of $20 per month and $f per month additional on 
account of each child, and such pensions commence from the 
date applications therefor are filed In the Bureau of Pensions. 

Under section 2 of this bill the rate will be $30 per month 
with $8 per month additional on account of each child. Under 
the act of September 1, 1922, the widow has title only if she was 
married to the soldier, sailor, or marine prier to the date of 
approval of that act, but under this bill she will have title if 
married any time before it becomes a law, and her pension 
will be allowed from the date of her husband's death, if his 
death occurs after the approval of this act, and otherwise 
from the date her claim is filed under the act in the Bureau of 
Pensions. 

If there be no widow, or one not entitled to pension under 
any law granting additional pension to minor children, the 
minor children will be entitled to the pension provided for the 
widow from the date of the father’s death, if such death occurs 
after the passage of this act; and in the event of the death or 
remarriage of the widow, or forfeiture of the widow’s title to 
pension, the pension will continue from the date of such death, 
remarriage, or forfeiture to such child or children until 16 
years of age. 

Provision is also made in this bill for the continuance ef the 
pension in the case of a minor child who Is insane, idiotic, or 
otherwise permanently helpless during the lifetime of such 
child or the period of such disability. 

Section 3 of the bill provides a rate of $72 per month for 
persons now pensioned or who may hereafter be pensioned 
under the act of June 5, 1920, or under said act, as amended, 
or under this act on account of his or her serviee who are or 
may become helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to need or require the regular aid and attendance of another 
person, provided their disabilities are not the result of thefr 
own vicious habits, but it is also provided in the bill that no 
one while an inmate of the United States Soldiers’ Home or 
of any national or State soldiers’ home shall be paid more than 
$50 ber month under this act. 

Section 5 of the bill provides that the increased rate of pen- 
sion provided for, as to all persons whose names are now on 
the roll, or who are now in receipt of a pension, under existing 
law shall commence on the 4th day of the month following 
the approval of the act. 

It further provides that further Increase in the rate allowed 
under section 1 of this act because of inereased disability found 
to exist shall commence from the date of filing application for 
such increase in the Bureau of Pensions instead of from the 
This section also provides 
that the issue of a check in payment of a pension for which 


a voucher was not required shall constitute payment tn the evert 


of the death of the pensioner on or after the last day of the 


period covered by such check, and it shall not be canceled, but 
shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased pensioner. 


It is also provided by this section that when an honorably 
discharged veteran of the war with Spain, the Philippine in- 


surrection, or China relief expedition is receiving the benefits of 


hospitalization in any institution under the control of the 
Government, no portion of his pension shall be deducted for his 
care and maintenance therein or for the benefit of any home 
or hespital. 

Section 6 provides that nothing in this act shall affect or 
diminish the additional pension to those on “the Army and 
Navy medal of honor roll,” or reduce the pension of any other 
person coming under the provision of this act. 

Section 7 provides that no claim agent, attorney, or other 
person shall contract for or demand or receive or retain a fee 
for service in preparing, presenting, or prosecuting any claims 
for the increase of pension previded for in this act; and no 
more than the sum of $10 shall be allowed or received for such 
service in other claims thereunder. 

SECTION 4 CUT OUT 


Section 4 provided an increase of pension for the maimed 
veterans of all wars except the World War and for veterans of 
the Regular Establishment. This section was cut out at the 
request of these same maimed veterans and their organizations, 
They have a bill that deals solely with an increase of pension 
for them. This bill passed the Senate and is now before the 
Invalid Pensions Committee of the House. These veterans ap- 


pealed to our Committee on Pensions to eut out this section, 
and, agreeable to their request, this was done. 
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The Spanish War vet 
far us they were concerned. 

Some Members and other persons desired to know why the 
Civil War veterans and their dependents were not included in 
this bill. To this we w that the Grand Army of the 
Republic, at their national ‘“ampment in the fall of 
passed a resolution requesting that their pension bill be not 
included in the pension bill of the veterans of any other war 
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ish to say 


en 


‘rans desired this seciion to remain in, ! 


1925, | 


mental disabilities, helpless or blind, or so nearly helple 
I l 
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Section 1 of this bill increases the minimum rate from §} 
to $20, and the maximum rate from $30 to $50. It furthe 
provides that there shall be an automatic increase in the 
amounts now being received, as follows: Those receiving $12 » 
month shall be increased to $20 a month; those receiving §15 
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to $25; those receiving $18 to $30; those receiving $24 to S40: 
and those receiving $50 a month shall be increased to $50 a 


month. 
@ 


Section 3 of the bill provides that those veterans who “ are 


| now or hereafter may become, on account of age or physical or 


| blind as to need or require the regular aid and attendance o 


or wars It was at their special request that their bill was 
not included in this bill; and, furthermore, our committee, | 
which is the Pension Committee of the House, does not have ; 
jurisdiction in pension matters affecting Civil War veterans 
and their dependents. The Invalid Pensions Committee of the | 
House alone has jurisdiction of bills of Uhis character. 


Some Members and others desired to know why we did not 
include Indian war veterans and their dependents in this 


the 


bill. They, too, requested our Pension Committee not to in- 
clude them in the pension bill of any other veterans; and you 
will observe that this bill deals alone with pensions for the 


Spanish War veterans and their dependents because of the re- 


quest of the veterans and their representatives of other wars. 


SPANISIL WAR VETERANS GETTING OLD 
The average age of the Spanish War veterans is now about 
52 years. Only a small number of them are under 50 years, 


und many of them are above 75 years of age. There are now 


115,600 Spanish War veterans on the pension rolls, 22,000 
Spanish War widows, and 14,000 minor children. The increase 
amounts to $18,453,528 annually. Where are more Spanish 


War veterans on the pension rolls to-day than there are Civil 


War veterans. Thousands of Civil War soldiers are passing 
away every month. Their average age now is nearly &3 years, 
and in a very short time none of these defenders of the Re- 
public will be Jeft. They have been and are a wonderful 


benediction to the Nation, and we should lose no opportunity 
to afford them every comfort in their declining years. Age 
and disease are placing thousands of Spanish War veterans on 
the rolls. Thousands of them are helpless. This relief has 
not come too soon, Ll do not think we could authorize the 
expenditure of any sum that would mean more to our country 
than in giving this just recognition to this fine army of loyal 
and devoted American patriots and their dependents. Let us 
make it unanimous. [Applause.] " 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Texas |Mr. JouNson]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, this is the time we 
long have sought. I believe the entire membership of the 
House favor this bill. Its purpose is to do justice to the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War, and remove the discrimi- 
nation that exists against them in existing law. 

Veterans of other wars and their dependents are more gen- 
erously provided for than those who served during the war 
with Spain. This should not be so. The Government should 
show no favoritism. The same spirit of patriotism has 
prompted the soldiers of all wars, and a generous Government 
should reward all alike. [Applause.] 

As a member of the Committee on Pensions, I have been 
deeply interested in the proposed legislation, and one of the 
reasons prompting me to desire service on this committee was 
to aid in seeing that these veterans receive just recognition. 

While there are some provisions of the bill that I might have 
changed, it represents the combined judgment of the committee, 
and I shall heartily support it. 

The total number of individuals who served in our war with 
Spain is about 400,000. Every one of these was a volunteer, 
and the hearings before our committee disclosed that the aver- 
age term of service of the Spanish-American War veteran was 
14 months, while in the Civil War the average service in the 
Union Army was 11 months, and in the World War only 9 
months. 

Under the existing law— 

all persons who served 90 days or more In the military or naval 
nervice of the United States, including women who served in the Nurse 
Corps, during the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the 
China relief expedition, and who have been honorably discharged there- 
from, or who, having served less than 90 days, were discharged for 
disability incurred in the service in line of duty, and who are now 
who may hereafter be suffering from any mental or physical dis- 
ability or disabilities of a permanent character not the result of their 
own vicious habits which so incapacitates them for the performance of 
manual labor as to render them unable to earn a support, shall, upon 
making due proof of the fact, according to such rules and regulations 
as the Secretary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list 
of invalid pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to receive 
x pension not exceeding $30 a month and not less than $12 a month, 
proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a support. 


or 





another person, shall be given a rate of $72 


_ 
a month, provided 
such disabilities are not the result of his or her own vicious 
habits.” 

Civil War veterans are now allowed $72 a month when their 
condition is such that they have become so helpless as to re- 
quire the aid and attendance of another person, and this pro- 
vision, therefore, gives the same privilege to Spanish-American 
War veterans as is already given to veterans of the Civil War. 

Section 2 increases the pensions received by the widows of 
these veterans from $20, the amount they now receive under 
the law, to $30 per month (being the amount widows of Civil 
War veterans now receive), and also increases from $4 to $8 
per month the amount such widow shall be paid for each child 
of the deceased veteran who is under 16 years of age. 

It further provides that in case the minor child is insane, 


| idiotic, or otherwise mentally or physically helpless, the pen- 


sion of such child shall continue during the life of such child, 
or during the period of such disability. 

All increased rates under the bill, as applied to those now 
on the pension rolis, will become effective on the fourth day of 
the month following the approval of this bill. 

Section 7 of the bill limits the fee that shall be paid to an 
attorney or other person for preparing or prosecuting claims 
under this law to $10, and makes it a penal offense to charge or 
receive more for such services. 

A quarter of a century has passed since our war with Spain, 
and a majority of those now living who served our country in 


that conflict have reached middle age. Many have passed 
it. The average age of enlistment of those participating in 


this war was much higher than that in the World War or in 
any other war that our country has had. It is high time, 
therefore, if this Government is to rectify the discrimination 
that has heretofore existed against these soldiers, that the law 
should be changed, and 1 ain hopeful that this bill may be 
passed by a unanimous vote of the House. 

There is one other class of soldiers who have been discrimi- 
nated against in our pension laws. I refer to those who 
served in the Indian wars and on the frontiers in the early 
days; and the Committee on Pensions is now considering a bill 
which will materially increase the pensions of these men also. 
They are not large in numbers, but they served their country 
faithfully and risked their lives in defending the frontiers 
against depredations, and it is to be hoped that before this 
Congress adjourns justice may be done to this class of vet- 
erans also. 

Believing as I do in the Democratic slogan of “ equal rights 
to all and special privileges to none,” I shall not be satisfied 
until our Government applies this maxim in its pensions to the 
soldiers of all wars. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I yield five 
minutes to the chairman of our committee, the author of the 
bill, the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knutson]. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, in the short time that has 
been allotted me I can n& go into details with reference to 
the so-called Knutson bill to grant increase in pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish war, Philippine insurrection, and the 
Boxer rebellion. It is not necessary for me to amplify the elo- 
quent remarks of my friend and colleague [Mr. Rogston] on 
the heroism and gallantry of those who responded to the call 
in 1898. I do wish, however, to call to the attention of the 
House the inequality in pensions now existing, and which was 
briefly touched upon by my good friend from Texas [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. * 

According to the last annual report of Pension Commissioner 
Scott, I find that the average annual pension paid to Civil War 
veterans in 1925 is $506.25, the average for all wars is $423.67, 
whilst the average for Spanish war veterans is only $208.74. 
These figures should convince all that the veterans of the last- 
named war are being discriminated against. 

Mr. Speaker, there has at no time been any opposition to this 
legislation on the part of any Member of the House. Our 
Speaker has from the first been sympathetic, so has the Re- 
publican floor leader [Mr. Titson]. In my first talk with them 
and with individual members of the steering committee, and 
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slo the Rules Committee, I have found the kindliest possible 

ling existed. I was assured that this legislation would be 
rougut up as soon as the appropriation measures were out of 
he way in the House and that promise has been faithfully 
ept. Outsiders, in their zeal for the early passage of this 
jegisiation, have circulated reports that at times were not well 
founded and which gave rise to groundiess fears. Happily we 
ure shortly to see concrete evidence of the unanimity with 
which this legislation is regarded and that should ferever allay 
the feelings of doubt that have been created through the over- 
alousness of some of its friends. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, as the ranking minority mem- 
hor of this committee I am going to repress much of my own 
ardor of interest concerning this bill, ont of deference to my col- 
leagues, several of whom have asked for time. I ask our 
friends who are inclined to call for a vote before the end of 
the fixed time of 20 minutes on a side to remember that that 
iime has been agreed upon, and we feel that it would be un- 
worthy silence toward such a worthy cause to let this bill come 
to a vote without some expression of our personal and patriotic 
gratitude. 

1 favor the passage of this bill giving increased pensions to 
the Spanish-American War veterans as a tardy act of simple 
justice, as Well as national thanksgiving, to these long-neglected 
patriots and defenders of this Nation. Adding to the luster of 
their heroism on the battle field, the Spanish-American War 
yeteran has shown a beauty of patience in standing aside while 
his comrades in other wars have received the bounty of the 
Government, and I love to put into italics the beautiful truth 
uttered by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Ropston] when 
he declared that the great and wonderful asset that is given to 
America as the result of this war has come largely in the in- 
spiring fact that the sons of the gray and the sons of the blue 
fought side by side at San Juan Hill and buried in the trenches 
around Santiago the bickerings of an unhappy past as they had 
never been buried before. [Applause.] 

Through all the years since that brief but brilliant struggle 
they have not only added luster, as I have said, to their hero- 
ism in camp and en the field of battle by their noble spirit of 
self-effacement, but they enriched our whole American life like 
a positive Gulf stream of patriotic loyalty. I have marveled 
at their patience. It has been a tonic in patriotism to see these 
brave men who threw themselves forward on the battle’s front, 
humbly and unselfishly holding backward for nearly three 
decades, while the heroes of other wars have been bountifully 
fed at the table of Uncle Sam. But now the Spanish-American 
veterans are growing old; their heads are turning gray; their 
needs are increasing with the years; and it is to be hoped that 
the press announcement of the President's opposition to this 
bill as the resnit of a program of economy is greatly exag- 
gerated or wholly wrong. If we are not going to bestow pen- 
sion justice to the soldiers of the Spanish-American War, then 
the United States of America might as well go out of the 
pension business. 

Let me lay emphasis upon the fact that the Nation's greatest 
asset from the Spanish-American War was not the acquisition 
of the vast new territory for which we never intended to 
fight, but it was the birth of a great new national fellowship. 

When the sons of the Blue, from the wind-swept North, and 
the sons of the Gray, from the sun-kissed South, fought side 
by side beneath the flag of our reunited country, they taucht 
this old war-torn world a new lesson in national brotherhood 
and fellowship that it had never seen before. But as a son 
of the South, taught around a family altar, to love the flag of 
our common country, I am naturally proud of the fact that the 
sons of the South kept the gods busy naming heroes in that 
memorable conflict—that it was an old Confederate warship, 
the City of Nashville, that took the first trophy in the contest 
with Spain—that it was Fitzhugh Lee, whcse name was the 
synonym of “that little Republic that rose and feil without 
a crime,” as Henry Grady described it, that represented this 
Nation to the last ditch of danger in the harbor of Habana; 
that it was Worth Bagley, of North Carolina—bless his 
martyred young memory—who gave up his brave, young life 
as the first sacrifice on the altar of that war; that it was 
Victor Blue, of South Carolina, who counted his life but trash 
for the glory of the flag he loved; that it was Hobson, of Ala- 
bama, who threw his fearless life into the vortex of deat« in 
one of the most amazing acts of heroism the world l.as ever 
seen; that it was “ Fighting Joe” Wheeler, of Alabama and 
Georgia together, who went on a stretcher into battle that 
he might inspire his soldiers, side by side with Theodore Roose- 
velt, to fight and die for the Stars and Stripes! 

And never again, thank God, since the priceless fellowship 
of the once-sundered sections in the Spanish-American and 
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the great World War, will any man, North or East or West, 
ever aSk a son of the South if we are loyal down there to the 
most beautiful flag in all the world. 

I ask for the yeas and nays in order to let the country, the 
Senate, and the White House know how overwhelmingly this 
House favors this tardy justice to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, without attempting to quote 
the language, 1 have always been in sympathy with that sen 
tence in Mr. Lincoln’s second inaugural address wherein he 
declared it to be the duty of our Government to care for him 
who has borne the heat of battle and fer his widow and 
orphan; and in my attitude toward legislation since I have 
been a Member of this House I have sought to follow in 
spirit as weil as in letter the advice of that great inaugural 
address. [Applause.] 

It has been my pleasure to support all measures which have 
been adopted here in the last 13 years in behalf of the veterans 
of the Civil War. As a member of the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce I helped to draft most of the 
legislation now on the statute books in behalf of the veterans 
of the World War. I have heretofore supported legislation in 
behalf of the veterans of the Spanish-American War. These 
veterans have been peculiarly and admirably patient in their 
reception of the attitude of Congress toward them. They en- 
gaged in a war which made us for the first time a world 
power and gave us larger recoguilion among the other nations 
of the world. 

i am glad to be able now not only to express my approval of 
this measure in its entirety, but to express my appreciation of 
the committee which has brought it out and my regret that 
we have been unable sooner to recognize in true measure the 
soldiers of the Spanish-American War. These were the first 
American soldiers to fight on a foreign soll. They fought to 
liberate a people bent under the yoke of oppression. They 
were the first to carry the emblem of our own national con- 
ceptions across the waters and plant it in the soil of a people 
depressed by centuries of injustice. These soldiers came from 
not one section, but from all sections. They welded the North 
and South into a closer reunion than was ever possible be- 
fore. The sons of those who followed Grant and Lee fused 
in this war into a stronger, better Americanism; they bound 
up the wounds of past years; they made easier and surer a 
closer understanding and fuller conception of the unity of 
our nation. [Applause.] 

They have suffered without complaint. They have no doubt 
at times felt that they were lost to view, if not forgotten. The 
act which we are about to pass is a tardy recognition of the 
obligation which a grateful nation owes them. Let us now 
discharge that duty in ungrudging measure. Let us say to 
these silent heroes of the Spanish-American War, “The years 
have not dimmed the glory of your achievements, nor erased 
them from our memory. We shall endeavor to care for him 
who has borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphan.” 
[Applause. ] 

I shall cast my vote for this measure with great pleasure, 
and I hope it may be unanimously adopted; that it will be 
speedily enacted in the Senate, and that it may meet with 
Executive approval at the other end of the Avenue. [Ap- 
plause. | 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Kopp], a member of the committee. 

Mr. KOPP. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, as we 
all know, the veterans of the Spanish-American War have not 
had their just deserts. Some time ago it was my privilege, as 
a member of the Committee on Pensions, to assist in favor- 
ably reporting this bill to the House. I am deeply gratified 
that without further delay we shall now have the opportunity 
to vote for its passage. I hope not a single vote will be cast 
against it. Among the American people there is but one sentl- 
ment in reference to this bill, and the action of this House 
should be unanimous. 

The boys of 1898 have never overemphasized or unduly 
pressed their claims. On the contrary, they have been exceed- 
ingly modest and remarkably patient. They have been most 
considerate. It is always a pleasure to do justice to anyone, 
but this is particularly true when justice has been long de- 
layed. With glad hearts we can, and will, support this bill. 

We sometimes think of the Spanish-American War as a 
minor conflict. This is a great error. In it, including the 
Philippine and Chinese rebellions, we bad over 450,000 men— 
more than four times as many as were engaged in the war 
with Mexico. 

These men were taken to climates to which they were not 
accustomed and were compelled to live under conditions to 
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which they were not fnured. As a result they suffered not 
only the casualties of battle, but also suffered frightfully from 
disease, The death rate was exceptionally high, even for war. 
Many of those who returned home were physical wrecks—their 


health was gone, their bodies were broken, Some, indeed, were 


littie more than living skeletons. The men engaged in that war 
were heroes and are entitled to the everlasting gratitude and 
honor of the American people. 

In its influence the Spanish-American War was very far- 
reaching, It made us a world power—it demonstrated that we 
were the greatest and strongest nation in existence. It did 
more than that. It revealed to all mankind the high purpose 


of the American people. That war brought liberty to millions 
that were downtrodden and oppressed. It was a war for free- 
dom, and such a war will always have a sacred place in 
American history. 

The Spanish-American War reunited our country. When the 
son of Grant and the kinsman of Lee fought together in 1898 
in defense of the Stars and Stripes, the differences that had 
arisen in the Civil War subsided and disappeared. It was then 
evident that the Union had become, as Daniel Webster hoped, 
one and inseparable. 

I like the spirit of the Spanish-American War veterans and 
commend it to the country. ‘Their representatives appeared 
be committee. These representatives advised us of the 
sentiments that prevailed among their comrades. Speaking 
for themselves and their comrades, they asked nothing for the 
able-bodied veterans. Their whole plea was for the disabled. 
They appealed to us to give all the benefits to those who by 
reason of infirmities could not longer endure the heat and 
burden of the day. It was a fine and generous spirit and won 
our love and admiration. 

Briefly the bill provides that all persons who served 90 days 
or more and who have heen honorably discharged, or who, 
having served less than 90 days, were discharged for disability 
incurred in the service in line of duty, and who are now or who 
may hereafter be suffering from any mental or physical disa- 
bility or disabilities of a permanent character, not the result 
of their own vicious habits, which so incapacitate them for 
the performance of manual labor as to render them unable to 
earn a support, shall be entitled to receive a pension not ex- 
ceeding $50 a month and not less than $20 a month, propor- 
tioned to the degree of inability to earn a support. 

When they reach certain ages they will be presumed to be 
disabled and will be entitled to the following pensions without 
any further showing, namely: At 62, $20 a month; at 68, $30 
a month; at 72, $40 a month; and at 75, $50 a month. Those 
who are, on account of age or physical or mental disabilities, 
he'pless or blind or so nearly helpless or blind as to need the 
regular aid and attendance of another person shall receive $72 
a month. Widows will be entitled to $30 a month. There are 
other provisions in the bill, but the foregoing are the most 
important ones, 

It is estimated that the increases provided for will cost 
annually $18,453,528. That may seem like a large sum, but it 
will be a very wise expenditure. Nothing will do more to 
foster ardent patriotism than a liberal policy toward those 
who served the Nation in time of war. No money will make 
larger returns to the security of the Nation than that expended 
for just pensions. But even if we received no benefit from 
these pensions in the future, I would still be in favor of paying 
them, for I look on them as a sacred obligation for which we 
have received full value in the past. What obligation could 
be more binding upon the conscience of a nation than that 
written in the hardships and sufferings of its soldiers? All 
contend that the bondholders should be paid. I agree; but 
I insist that the bond written in ink is no better than the bond 
written in blood. The nation that will not protect its defenders 
is unworthy of the name, 

Our pension policy is supported by the highest authority. 
In Lincoln’s second inaugural address, which is one of the 
masterpleces cf the ages and which is inscribed upon the walls 
of the great memorial erected in his honor in the Nation's 
capital, he appealed to the American people— 

To bind up the Nation's wounds; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle; and for his widow and his orphan. 


That sublime sentiment will always permeate the hearts 
of the American people. 

This bil follows the precedents and requires 90 days of 
service unless the disabilities are of service origin. ‘This re- 
quirement has been firmly imbedded in our pension legislation 
and is found in all of the acts relating to Civil War pensions. 
In this DID I think the required time should have been re- 
duced below 90 days, and I urged the committee to make such 
a reduction. I believe members of the committee would have 
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felt disposed to reduce the time had {ft not been for the ma, 
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previous pension acts requiring a service of 90 days, | 7 
feared that the overturning of so many precedents by such 
reduction might imperil the bill. As the Spanish-Amoepies, 
War was short, I think the required time should he at 
also. To illustrate the effect of the 90 days’ requirements, yor. 
mit me to cite a case from my own district. The Sixth Tos 
Battery was organized in my district at Burlington, Iows. jy 
Capt. Frank 8S. Long, a capable and efficient officer. Many o 
the young men of that vicinity joined this battery. They wor 
eager to do their part. Their purpose was to serve throughoyt 
the war. They enlisted with that understanding. 

The Government at first made a call for such a battery, they 
acceptance of the battery was delayed and the battery was not 


actually inducted into the service of the Federal Government 
until July 8, 1898. It was mustered out on September 5, 1898 
not because the term of enlistment had expired or the 


had asked to be discharged but because hostilities had « : ed, 
Those who were members of that battery can not make gyy 
claim to a pension nor can thelr widows or orphan children. 


This seems to me like a great injustice and I hope that in the 
not distant future this injustice may be corrected. The mey- 
bers of this battery did their full duty and should be given 
generous consideration. 

At the present time the average age of the Spanish-American 
War veterans is about 52 years; some are considerably 
and a few are somewhat younger. As a body, they have reached 
the time when their infirmities will seriously interfere with 
their earning capacity. There are now on the pension rolls in 
round numbers 115,000 Spanish-American veterans, 22,000 
widows, and 14,000 minor children. As time goes by disabiti- 
ties and deaths will increase and these numbers will inevitably 
become larger. How important, then, that adequate provision 
shonld be made at this time for these veterans and their de- 
pendents, 

I rejoice over the assured passage of this bill, but I deeply 
regret that we can not at the same time show our undying 
gratitude to the surviving veterans of the Civil War 
through the years have been affectionately known as 
Boys in Blue.” 

Once they were a mighty army, with undaunted courage and 
unexceclled heroism fighting their way to victory wnder Grant 
and Sherman and Sheridan and Thomas and Meade and Login 
and our other great commanders. Now but few remain, 
Ninety-five per cent of them have already passed to the 
Great Beyond. Those who are still with us are, on an average, 
more than 83 years of age. ‘They can not long survive. Wohat- 
ever is done for them must be done quickly. They are dying 
at a rapid rate. Every day more than 50 of these veterans 
are mustered out. In the cemeteries of the land “taps” ure 
continually being sounded for these gallant defenders of the 
Nation's life. Why does Congress hesitate to increase their 
pensions? Why does it falter in its duty to the men who saved 
the Union? For many years the pensions of the Civil War vet- 
erans were a mere pittance. Surely we can be just to them 
when they have passed foursecore years. I plead for them and 
their widows. It will be our last tribute. Let not Congress 
adjourn until that tribute has been generously paid. 

In considering pension legislation, we think of the future 
as well as of the past. It is a solemn subject. Will war's 
alarm again sound throughout our land? We cherish the hope 
that our boys will never again be summoned. We pray for 
universal and abiding peace, but through all the ages sacred 
will be the soil where sleep the heroes of our country. How 
beautiful the words of the poet: 


Nor shall your story be forgot, 
While Fame her record keeps, 

Or Honor points the hallowed spot 
Where Valor proudly sleeps. 


older 
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[Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. BLANtTon }. 

Mr. BLANTON. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
the passage of this measure will be justice belated for nearly 
20 years. No one can give any good excuse why there should 
be the present discrimination against the veterans of the Span- 
ish-American War and their widows and minor children. All 
will admit that they are entitled to just as much consideration 
as the veterans of any war. This bill will do for them what 
should have been done years ago. 

PRODDING DOES GOOD 


It will be remembered that on March 26, 1926, from this floor 
I called the attention of the chairman of the committee having 
this bill in charge to a rumor that it had been decided that 
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this bill should not become a law during the present Congress, 
and I then asked the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Knurt- 
gon] the question: “Can the gentleman promise that before 
adjournment we shall get this bill passed?” And he replied: 
“The gentleman has every reason to believe that we will be 
able to get it up in the regular order.” I then said: “ We are 
now passing our last supply bill. When the Senate gets 
through with the supply bills we know what will happen. Con- 
gress will adjourn, and it ought to adjourn. If we do not get 
this Spagish-American War veterans’ bill into the other Cham- 
ber pretty soon, it will not pass for another year, and for an- 
other year the veterans of the Spanish war will suffer injus- 
tice.’ And I then wound up by saying: “ When the gentleman 
lets this Congress adjourn, and we go over for another year, 
with this injustice continued, we will hold the gentleman’s 
committee responsible.” 

I commend the committee that it has been able to get the 
Speaker of the House to recognize the committee to call this 
pill up under suspension of the rules, for it will be passed 
by practically a unanimous vote. I know of no opposition 
against it. 


1926 


WE MUST NOT STOP AFTER PASSING IT 
Our duty is not all done when we pass this bill here in the 
House, We must all see to it that it shall promptly pass the 
Senate. It must not be pigeonholed there. It must not be 
shunted aside. There must be no camouflage about this meas- 
ure. There must be no make-believe. The administration must 
not play with these veterans. It must not let this bill pass 


the House and then let it die in the Senate. It must come | 


through the Senate and must be signed by the President before 
this Congress adjourns, and each one of us should see to it that 
this is done. We must all go to our Senators and urge them to 
take prompt action. And the vote of this House will demon- 
strate to the President that we all mean business about this 
measure. 

JUSTICE TO RANGERS AND INDIAN FIGHTERS NBXT 


And we must see to it that before this Congress adjourns we 
must pass a similar measure adjusting the discrimination which 
is now shown to rangers and Indian fighters who protected 
our borders on our southwestern frontiers in early days. We 
are treating them worse than stepchildren. We must do them 
justice. 

I desire to thank my distinguished friend from Georgia [Mr. 
UrpsHAw], who is the ranking member of the committee on 
this side, for granting me this time. He is always generous 
to a fault. It is gratifying, indeed, that he has sufficiently 
recovered from his recent illness to resume his faithful duties 
here in Congress. He is a most wonderful human, scattering 
sunshine and hopefulness wherever he goes. He has rendered 
a splendid service to his country. His inspiring messages 
have been heard by Christian men and women from one end 
of the United States to the other, His life has been an un- 
selfish ministration to others. It is but fitting that he should 
have charge of one-half of the debate on this bill, which is 
to do belated justice to worthy men, their widows, and orphan 
children. 

Now, what are we going to do; just pass this bill and stop? 
TI am just as much concerned about its welfare after we pass 
it as I am before. The beneficiaries of this bill will get none 
of its benefits until it passes the Senate and is signed by the 
President. It is easy for a bill of this kind to die in the jam 
of adjournment. I am looking to those Republicans who have 
charge of legislation here to see that that does not happen. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Vorer.] 

Mr. VOIGT. Mr. Speaker, this bill may properly be termed 
an act of delayed justice to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War and their dependents. They have not been 
treated with the same consideration, as regards pension legis- 
lation, as the veterans of other wars. It has been said that 
this is due to the fact that we have not as many Spanish- 
American War veterans as veterans of other wars, but what- 
ever the cause, the opportunity has now arrived to wipe out 
the discrimination. Our Government has always been the most 
liberal in the world in the matter of pensions to those who 
stood ready to sacrifice their lives in its defense. Being the 
richest country, we can afford it; furthermore, this policy 
constitutes an assurance to all those who shall defend the 
country in war, that a grateful Nation will not be unmindful 
of their needs in time of peace. 

Under the present laws of June 5, 1920, and September 1, 
1922, pensions are granted for service between April 21, 1898, 
and July 4, 1902, this being legally established as the period of 
the war with Spain, in order to make eligible for pension those 
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who served in the Philippine insurrection and China relief ex- 
pedition. Pensions range from $12 to $30 per month, depending 
on the degree of disability. The present law also contains a 
provision for service pension ranging from $12 per month at 
age 62 to $30 per month at age 75. According to the last 
report of the Commissioner of Pensions, the average pension to 
a soldier of the Civil War is $754.01 per annum, and the average 
of soldiers of the Spanish-American War is $193.98. Of course 
we can not at this time put them on an equality so far as 
service pension goes, on account of the difference in ages, but 
the present rates are inadequate for disability. It is enough to 
say that at present the amount payable for total disability is 
only $30 per month. 

As a member of the Committee on Pensions T can say that we 
have worked diligently to draft a bill that will be just to the 
veterans and their dependents, and just to those who have to 
foot the bill. We have raised the $12 minimum to $20 and the 
maximum $30 to $50. We have also provided automatic in- 
creases to those now pensioned as follows: Those receiving $12 
are raised to $20; $15 to $25; $18 to $30; $24 to $40; $30 to $50. 
We have also Inserted the same provision now existing for 
veterans of the Civil War, that where a veteran, by reason of 
age or physical or mental disability, becomes helpless or blind, 
or so nearly helpless or blind as to require the regular aid and 
attendance of another person, the rate shall be $72 per month. 
We have also raised the pension of widows from $20 to $30 per 
month, and raised the allowance for children under 16 from $4 
to $8 per month. The bill further provides that if a child 
before the age of 16 is mentally or physically helpless, the 
pension shall be continued during the life of such child or until 
the disability ceases. If the widow remarries, her pension 
ceases; but if the subsequent marriage is terminated by the 
death of the husband or by divorce without the fault of the wife, 
she again acquires a pensionable status. 

The committee feels that it is presenting a carefully drawn 
and just bill, which is entitled to the support of every Member 
of the House. [Applause.] 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. Atmon]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I am heartily in favor of this 
bill, the purpose of which is to increase the pensions of the 
Spanish-American War veterans, of the Philippine insurrection, 
and of the Chinese-Boxer rebellion, placing them and their 
widows and orphans somewhat on an equal footing with the 
veterans of other wars. They are advancing in age, and on 
account of the advance fn the cost of living since their pension 
rates were fixed, I consider it a most meritorious measure. 
{ Applause. ] 

The existing law grants pensions to these veterans of from 
$12 to $30 per month who are suffering from mental or physical 
disabilities of a permanent character, not the result of vicious 
habits, which incapacitates them for manual labor as to render 
them unable to earn a support. 

This bill provides for an automatic increase of the rates as 
follows: The $12 rate to $20, the $15 rate to $25, the $18 rate 
to $30, the $24 rate to $40, and the $30 rate to $50. The per- 
centage of increase to all is exactly the same. 

The existing law provides certain rates for those who have 
attained certain ages—62, 68, 72, and 75. This bill provides 
a pension of not less than $20 nor more than $50 per month for 
such persons. 

The existing law provides a pension of $20 to the widows of 
these veterans and $4 per month for each minor child under 
the age of 16 years. This bill provides $30 per month for the 
widow and $6 per month for each minor child under the age of 
16 years. There are other changes which I can not discuss for 
the lack of time. 

It will not be denied that the veterans of other wars and 
their widows have been more generously treated than the vet- 
erans of the Spanish War. This, all will agree, should not be. 
No favoritism should be shown by the Congress. These vet- 
erans and their dependents have been denied just recognition 
all these years. I am glad to know that the prospects are now 
so favorable for the correction of this injustice. Some have 
underestimated their services. It should be remembered that 
it was the first time American soldiers were called upon to go 
to foreign soil to fight for the freedom of other people. Not 
only that, but it was the only American war in which all of the 
soldiers, both privates and officers, were volunteers. They came 
from every part of the country at the call of the President. 
Many more than could be accepted. They were eager to avenge 
the Maine, free Cuba, and drive out despotism from the Western 
Hemisphere. 

While Spain had a large trained army in Cuba, still it only 
required a much smaller army of American volunteers a few 
days to avenge the Maine and to free Cuba. [Applause.] 
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While all this was accomplished quickly, still the records of the 
War Depariment show there were more casualties according to 
the number involved than in either the Civil or World War. 
Their suffering was not confined to battle, but thousands died 
from fever in the tropical climate, and thousands of others 
contracted malaria and other diseases, which rendered them 
helpless and unable to support themselves and families and 
secure medical treatment. 

The legal period of this war extended from April 21, 1898, to 
July 4, 1902. The average term of service of the Civil War was 
11 months, of the World War 9 months, while that of the 
Spanish-American War was 14 months. 

We did not go into this war for conquest. We did it to 
avenge the brutal murder of the crew of the Maine when it was 
sunk in Llavann Harbor, and put an end to the cruel oppression 
and murder of innecent women and children in Cuba and the 
Philippine Islands by Spanish despotism. 

While, as I have said, we did not enter this war for con- 
quest, however, the possessions which came to us as a result 
of this war have been estimated at $8,000,000,000, and the cost 
of the war in dollars only amounted to $1,200,000,000. Besides, 
as a result of the war our additional trade from the Philippine 
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Islands, Porto Rico, and Cuba amounts to many millions of | 


dollars. So in reality this war did net cost the American tax- 
payers anything, and hence our Government can well afford to 
provide at least as liberal pensions for these veterans and their 
widows and minor children as it has for the veterans of the 
other wars. 

Iet us not forget another great service rendered by this 
volunteer army of about 400,000 men—that is, the healing of the 
bitterness created between the North and the South from 1861 
to 1865. The descendants of those who wore the blue and the 
“ray and many of those who had worn either the gray or the 
blue themselves rallied to a common cause, marched under one 
flag, and bravely followed the leadership of such gallant gen- 
evals as Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, Gen. Joe Wheeler, General Grant, 
and Col. Theodore Roosevelt. This service of itself is deserving 
of the lasting gratitude of all the American people. [Applause.] 

Now after a quarter of a century after the close of that war 
we should deem it not only a duty but a privilege to provide as 
far as we can for the support and comfort of these patriots and 
their dependents. 

I am delighted that out of a membership of 435 in this House 
not a single voice has been heard in opposition to this bill. I 
hope and believe that when the roll is called not a single 
vote will be recorded against it but that it will be passed by a 
unanimous yote. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. AppPLesy }. 

Mr. APPLEBY. Mr. Speaker, gentlewomen and gentlemen, 
as a member of the Committee on Pensions, and having at- 
tended the hearings befere the committee, I have come to the 
conclusion that the bill up for discussion, known as the Span- 
ish-American War Pension bill, should have your entire ap- 
proval. 

In order to discuss pensions, it will be well to state that the 
war with Mexico began April 24, 1846, and ended May 30, 1848. 
There are 17 soldiers of the Mexican War and 1,257 widows 
drawing pensions to-day. Practically all the defenders of the 
Nation in the Mexican War were volunteers. 

The Civil War began April, 1861, and ended April, 1865, of 
four years’ duration; volunteers of service, 62 per cent, drafted 
in service, 88 per cent, with an average pension paid out per 
each man in the service of $28, a pay of $13 per month, and 
with some bonuses running from $300 to $600, and general land 
grants; and the number of men engaged in the confliet was 
over 2,200,000 with an average term of service of 11 months. 

The Spanish War, including the Philippine war and the 
Chinese rebellion, began April, 1898, and lasted for four years 
and two months, with slightly over 450,000 men in the conflict, 
with an average term of service of 14 months at $15 per month 
for the soldier, with 100 per cent volunteers, and an average 
paid out by the United States Government in pensions of $21 
each, and no bonuses. 

The World War began April, 1917, and ended November, 1918, 
duration of one year seven months, with 5,000,000 men involved 
and an average of nine months’ service, and most of the time 
the pay of the soldier was $30 per month; consisting of 36 per 
cent volunteers and 64 per cent drafted men. 

Having served my country in the World War for 22 months, 
it occurs to me that the veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
all ef whom were volunteers, and 61 per cent were in foreign 
service against 46 per cent in the World War, have not been 
treated with the same consideration that men have had in 
other wars, and the proposed bill will help remedy this injus- 
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tice, and I trust this bill will become a law as introduceg, 
[Applause.] 
Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman fro, 
Texas [Mr. Connaty.] ; 
Mr. CONNALLY of Texas. Mr. Speaker and gentleman, {he 
seeming enthusiasm for this bill sounds very much like an 
old country revival meeting after the hardiest sinner in the 
town has stood up and gotten religion. Everybody is strong 
for the Spanish War veterans’ bill. I am delighted to know 
that although action is tardy that the House at last will do 
this simple act of Justice. The Spanish-American Wa? was a 
lite war. A great many of the soldiers did not do any 
fighting, but it was not their fault. However, they all had to 
eat embalmed beef and drink water that was gotten from sur. 
face wells by driving a pipe in the ground a few feet. These 
soldiers of the Republic have been denied just recognition of 
their services for many years. I am delighted to know that 
the Congress is remedying that act of injustice and oversight 
and I trust that the bill will pass this House by a very large 
inajority, and may receive action somewhere else of a favorable 
character, and I hope that the Director of the Budget wij] 
not find that it is incompatible with the econemy program of 
the administration. [Applausc.] 
Mr. ROBSION of Keatucky. Mr. Speaker, I now yield to 
the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavirr], the author of 
House bill 98. [{Applause.] 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Montana is recognized, 
Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, [ 
take the floor for ene reason only, and that is to make it plain 
that those of you who wrote to veterans of the Spanisb- 
American War in your districts that you would favor House bill 
98, the bill I had the honor to introduce at the beginning of 
this Congress, and the consideration of which resulted in 
reporting out this bill we are considering now, will to-day 
fulfill that pledge by voting for the pending bill. 
This bill is the result of consideration of different measures 
proposed, and it meets the approval of the national legislative 
committee of the United Spanish-American War Veterans, of 
which I have the honor to be a member. 
It is a little embarrassing for one who was a soldier in that 
war to take the floor after so many fine things have been said 
about us. You will find no veteran of that war, however, who 
claims to be a hero. We were simply the fortunate ones who 
were of the right age and the right physical condition, so 
that when the country necded men we were able to respond, 
“Tiere am I; send me.” [Applause.] I repeat, you wil! re- 
deem your pledge in behalf of House bill 98 when you vote for the 
measure now before the House. [Applause.] 
Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Hammer], a member of the committee. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized. 
Mr. HAMMER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
what is the use of making a speech when everyone in tiie 
entire Chamber ts in favor of the measure? I can not see 
any purpose of it unless it is to let the people at home know 
we are for the bill. 
As a member of the subcommittee of three who prepared this 
bill it is useless for me to say that I favor the bill, as do all 
the balance of the members of the committee. I hail from a 
section of the Union that pays very little attention to pensions 
except compensation for World War veterans. The Spanish- 
American War veterans in my district, quite a number of 
them, have never even applied for a pension from the Govern- 
ment, although some of them are entitled to pensions under 
the present law. 
I think this is a wise measure, somewhat delayed, to say 
the least, and should have been enacted probably years ago. 
As a matter of justice, the more that I have considered this 
legislation the more I believe in it, and I heartily favor it as 
a matter of justice to the survivors of the war with Spain, Une 
Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedition, and 
the widows and minor children and helpless children. 1 hope 
you will all vote for it. [Applause.] 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, may I inquire as 
to the state of the time? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes more and 
the gentleman from Georgia has six minutes. 
Mr. UPSHAW. I yield to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Kinprep], and then I will leave to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. Knutson] all the time I have left after the 
gentleman from New York finishes. I leave it to his mercy. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 























































Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
J desire to express my hearty support of this measure for the 
relief of Spanish-American War veteraus and their widows and 
dependents, and I congratulate these veterans of the House of 
Jepreventatives on the fact that we are finally at this time te 
do justice, simple justice, long delayed, to those worthy vet- 
erans. [Applause.] 

I yield back the balance of my time. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, I will simply say to the gentle- 
men on the other side that our Democratic friends are as gen- 
erous as the Spanish-American War veterans. They do not 
eve ask for their full time. We yield to you all the rest. We 
are unanimous. [Applause and cries of “ Vote!"’] 

Mr. ROBSLON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Vane}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is recog- 
niAzed. 

Mr. VARE. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I have 
been @ Member of this House since April, 1912, and have sup- 
ported every pension bill and every compensation bill for all the 
soldiers of the several wars. I believe this bill to be a meri- 
torious measure, and I am extremely hopeful that those on this 
side of the House, as well as our friends on the other side, will 
give this bill their unanimous approval. 

I hold it not only my duty but it will be a very great per- 
sonal pleasure to cast my vote in faver of more liberal pen- 
sions for the veterans of the Spanish War and their widows 
and children. 

Opinion differed at the time as to whether our country 
should have fought that war. But there was only one mind 
as to the motive of our boys who “carried on.” They heard 
their country’s call and answered it. It was the same noble 
spirit of patriotism that took Young America into the World 
War. 

The men who served in the Spanish War, the Philippine 
jnsurrection, and the China relief expedition, and the women 
who as nurses volumteered in the same high spirit have waited 
long and patiently fer what was due them. I congratulate 
them all to-day. I am glad by my vote to continue my record 
of adequate recognition and Federal aid for all who have 
offered their lives for our country. 

With many other of my colleagues, I am to-day making a 
very personal and particular effort to assist all our veterans 
when they come to me with their individual cases. I would 
like to take this opportunity of acknowledging my appreciation 
of the huge, and it would seem sometimes, almost overwhelm- 
ing task of General Hines, Direeter of the United States Vet- 
erans’ Bureau, and his able corps of assistants, 

Not a day goes by but either by mail or personal visit there 
come te my office requests by World War veterans to take 
up with the bureau their particular case. We do not always 
get just what the veteran thinks he sheuld have. We do get 
fair hearings, and I am glad to say that many a veteran is able 
to testify to the assistance which I, like my colleagues, give 
these boys in getting their needs properly presented to the 
bureau and followed up. [Applause.] 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, tf I may have the 
attention of the Members of the House for just a moment you 
will notice that section 4 of this bill has been cut out. That 
section was cut out at the request of those who would be 
henefited by that section. There is another bill pending in the 
Congress which they prefer, and they requested our committee 
to cut out section 4. 

I wish to say further, Mr. Speaker, that I have found no 
oppesition to the bill in this House, either from the Rules Com- 
jnittee or the steering committee, from the Speaker, or from 
the floor leader, or from any source whatever. [Applause and 
cries of “ Vote!”] 

[By unanimous consent, all Members were granted five legis- 
lative days in which to extend their remarks on this bill.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Kentucky [Mr. Rosston] to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 

Mr. UPSHAW. I demand the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 
The SPEAKER. The yeas and nays are asked for. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those who are in favor of the motion to 
suspend the rules and pass the bill will, when their names are 
called, answer “ yea”; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 

The question was taken; and there-were—yeas 368, nays 0, 
not voting 63, as follows: 

[Roll No. 64] 


YEAS—368 ‘ 
Ackerman Allgood Anthon Aswe 
Adkins Aimen Appleby Anf der Hotde 
dric Andresen rentz 
Allen Andrew Arnold Bacharach 


Bachmann 
Bacon 
Bailey 
Bankhead 
ae 
Barkle 
Beck . 
Beers 
Begg 
Bell 
Rixler 
Black, N. Y. 
Black, Tex. 
Bland 
Blanton 
Bloom 
Boies 
Bowles 
Kowllng 
Bowman 
Box 
Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Briggs 
Brigham 
Browne 
Browning 
Brumm 
Buchanan 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Susby 
Butler 
Byrns 
Campbell 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carpenter 
Carss 
Carter, Calif. 
Carter, Ola. 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Cole 
Coltier 
Collins 
Colton 
Connally, Tex. 
Connery 
Connolly, Pa. 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper. Wis. 
Corning 
Cox 
Coyle 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Crumpacker 
Curry 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Davis 
Deal 
Dempsey 
Dickinson, Mo, 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglass 
Dowell 
Driver 
Dyer 
Eaton 
Edwards 


Fisher 

Fitzgerald, Roy G. 
Fitzgerald, W. T. 
Fletcher 

Fort 


Abernethy 
Beedy 
Rerger 
Brand, Ga, 
sritten 
Bullwinkle 
Burton 
Carew 
Celler 
Chapman 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Cleary 
Cullen 
Davey 
Denison 
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Fess 
Frear 
Free 
I'reeman 
French 
Frothingham 
Fuller 
Fulmer 
Furlow 
Garbrill 
Garber 
Gardner, Ind. 
Garner, Tex, 
Garrett, Tenn, 
Garrett, Tex, 
Gasque 
Cibson 
Gifford 
Gilbert 
Glynn 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Green, Fla, 
Griest 
Hadley 
liale 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak, 
Hammer 
Hardy 
liare 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hawes 
Hawley 
— 

cke 
Hill, Ata. 
Hill, Ma. 
Hill, Wash. 
Hoch 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 
Houston 
Howard ~ 
Huddleston 
Hudson 
Hull, Tenn. 
Hull, William KE, 
Jacobstein 
James 
Jeffers 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 


Lehibach 
Letts 

Lindsay 
Linthicum 
sates 

sowrey 
Lace . 
McClintte 
McDutfie 
MeFadden 
MeKeowi: 
McLaughlin, Mich. 
McLaughlin, Nebr. 
Mcl ead 
McMillan 
McKey nolds 
McSwain 
McSweeney 
Mactiregor 
Madden 
Maagve, N. Y. 
Magee, Pa. 
Maxgrady 
Major 
Manlove 
Mansdeld 
Mapes 

Martin, La. 
Martin, Mass, 
Mead 

Menges 
Merritt 
Michener 
Milier 
Milligan 

Mills 
Montague 
Montgomery 
Mooney 
Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morehead 
Morgan 

Morin 

Morrow 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo. 
Newton, Minn, 
Newton, Mo. 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. Y. 
O'Connell, R, 1. 
O'Connor, La. 
Oldfield 
Oliver, Ala. 
Oliver, N, Y. 


Johnson, ©. Dak, Parker 
Johnson, Tex. Parks 
Johnsen, Wash, Patterson 
Jones Peavey 
Kahn Perkins 
Kearns Phillips 
Keller Porter 
Kelly l’ou 
Kemp Prall 
Kerr Jratt 
Ketcham Purnell 
Kiefner Quin 
Kiess Ragon 
Kincheloe Rainey 
Kindred Ramseyer 
King Rankin 
Knutson tansley 
Kopp Raybura 
Kunz Reece 
Kurtz Reed, N. Y. 
Kyvale Reid, Hl. 
LaGuardia Robinson, lowa 
Lampert Robsion, Ky. 
Lanham Rogera 
Lankford Romjue 
Larsen Rouse 
Lazaro Rowbottom 
Lea, Calif. Rubey 
Leatherwood Rutherford 
Leavitt Sabath 
NAYS—0 


NOT VOTING—63 


Dickinson, Iowa 
Doyle 
Drane 
Drewry 
Evans 
Fairchild 
Flaherty 
Fredericks 
Funk 
Callivan 
Corman 
Green, lowa 
(reenwood 
Griffin 
Hersey 


Iludspeth 


Hull, Morton D. 
Irwin 

Johnson, Ill. 
Johnson, Ky. 
Kendall 

Kirk 

Lee, Ga. 
Lineberger 
Lozier 

Lyon 
Michaelson 
Nelson, Wis. 
O'Connor, N. ¥. 
Peery 

Perlman 


Quayle 


DLT 


Sanders, N. ¥. 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Schafer 
Schneider 
Sevtt 

Sears, Fla. 
Sears, Nebr. 
Seger 
Shallenherger 
Simmons 
Sinclair 
Sinnott 
Smith 
Sraithwick 
Snell 

Somers, N. Y. 
Sosnowski 
Speaks 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stalker 
Stedman 
Stephens 
Stobbs 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash, 
Sumners, Tex, 
Swank 
Swartz 
Sweet 

Swing 

Vaher 
Taylor, Colo. 
Taylor, N. J. 
Taylor, Tenn. 
‘Taylor, W. Va. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thomas 
Thempson 
Thurston 
Tilhean 
Tilson 
Timberlake 
Tincher 
Tinkhem 
Tolley 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Tydings 
Underhill 
Underwood 
Updike 
Upshaw 
Vaile 

Vare 

Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga, 
Vinson, Ky. 
Voigt 
Wainwright 
Wason 
Watson 
Weaver 
Wetald 
Welsh 
Wheeler 
White, Kans. 
White, Me. 
Whitehead 
Whittington 
Willicms, I. 
Williams, Tex. 
Williamson 
Wilson, La. 
Wilson, Miss, 
Wingo 
Winter 
Wolverton 
Wood 
Woodrnuft 
Wright 
Wurzbach 
Wyant 
Zibiman 


Rathbone 
Reed, Ark, 
Shreve 
Sproul, It. 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Strother 
Sullivan 
Swoope 
Walters 
Warren 
Watres 
Weller 
Woodrum 
Yates 


So, two-thirds having voted in the affirmattyve, the rules were 
suspended, and the bill was passed. 

The Clerk announeed the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 


Mr. Fairchild with Mr. Woodrum, 
Mr, Shreve with Mr. Drane, 
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Mr. Denison with Mr. Gallivan, 

Mr. Kendall with Mr. Hudspeth, 

Mr. Gorman with Mr. Steagall. 

Mr. Swoope with Mr. Worren. 

Mr. Flaherty with Mr. Chapman. 

Mr. Beedy with Mr. Brand of Georgia, 
Mr. Rathbone with Mr. Cleary. 
Mr.“Sproul of Illinois with Mr. Carew. 
Mr. Funk with Mr. Lee of Georgia. 

Mr. Ilersey with Mr. Reed of Arkansas. 
Mr. Yates with Mr. Quayle, 

Mr. Burton with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Dickinson of lowa with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Christopherson with Mr. Bulwinkle. 
Mr. Irwin with Mr. Cullen. 

Mr. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Johnson of Kentucky. 
Mr. Watres with Mr. Drewry. 

Mr. Britten with Mr. Sullivan. 

Mr. Fredericks wilh Mr. Greenwood. 
Mr. Green of lowa with Mr. Stevenson. 
Mr. Walters with Mr. Weiler. 

Mr. Perlman with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Clague with Mr. Griffin. 

Mr. Lineberger with Mr. Berger, 

Mr. Michaelson with Mr. Peery, 

Mr. Strother with Mr. Lyon. 

Mr. Kirk with Mr. Lozier. 

Mr. Morton D. Hull with Mr. Evans. 


Mr. 
were present, he would voté “ yea.” 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr. GALLIVAN 
is lll with influenza. If he were present, he would vote “ vea.” 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Pert- | 
MAN were present, he would vote “yea.” He is absent because | 


of sickness in his family. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, if my col- 
leagues Mr. CULLEN and Mr. GrirFin were present, they would 
vote “yea.” Both of them are necessarily absent. I also desire 
to announce that my colleague the gentleman from New York, 
Mr. CLKeary, is absent on account of illness. If present, he 
would vote for the bill. 

Mr. BOYLAN. Mr. Speaker, I woutd like to make an an- 
nouncement. If Mr. CeLtiter and Mr. SULLIVAN were present, 
they would vote in the affirmative. They are unavoidably 
absent. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, my colleague Mr. Reep of Arkan- 
sas is detained on account of illness, If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the same an- 
nouncement as to my colleague Mr. Lyon, of North Carolina. 

Mr. KINDRED. Mr. Speaker, my colleagues Mr. Carew 
and Mr. O'Connor, of New York, have been unavoidably kept 
away from the city. If they were present, they would both 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Spenker, I desire to make the same an- 
nouncement with reference to my colleague Mr. QuayYLe, of 
New York. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make 
the same announcement with reference to my colleague Mr. 
Wetter, of New York. If he were present, he would vote 
* vea.” 

Mr. CURRY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to announce the unavoid- 
able absence of my colleagues Mr. FLAHERTY, Mr. FRepERICKsS, 
and Mr, Linesercer, of California. They are unavoidably 
absent; but if they were present, they would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. VINSON of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, I desire to an 
nounce that my colleague Mr. CHAPMAN is absent because of 
the Illness of his mother. If he were present, he would vote 
* yea.” 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that if my 
celleague Mr. STEVENSON were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. JOIINSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. 
IlupsPETH were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague 
Mr. Kirk were present, he would yote “ yea.” He is unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and listening 
when his name was called? 

Mr. BRIGGS. No; I just came in. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not qualify. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Speaker, if I had the opportunity, I would 
vote * yea.” 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
that if my colleague Mr. CLague were present he would vote 
“yea.” He was called home on a very important matter. 

Mr. PARKER and Mr. UNDERHILL rose. 

Mr. UNDERHEALL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 


ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, if my colleague Mr. Doyte | 
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| million dollars was to be pro rated among the States in accord- 
| ance with the proportion which their population bears to the 
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The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that tt, 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for tellers, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts op. 
mands tellers. As many as are in favor of taking this vote py 
tellers will rise and stand until counted. [After counting} 
Thirty-five Members have risen, not a sufficient number, and 
tellers are refused. 


AMENDMENT OF THE MATERNITY ACT 


Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend the rules 
and pass the bill (H. R. 7555) to authorize for the fiscal years 
ending June 30, 1928, and June 30, 1929, appropriations for 
carrying out the provisions of the act entitled “An act for the 
promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and jp. 
fancy, and for other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 2 of the act entitled “ An act for 
the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity and infancy, 
and for other purposes,” approved November 23, 1921, is amended by 
striking out the words “for the period of five years” wherever such 
words appear in such section and inserting in lieu thereof the words 
“for the period of seven years.” 


The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is entitled 
to 20 minutes and the gentleman from Connecticut to 20 
minutes. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. Newton]. [Cries of “ Vote!” 
“ Vote!”] 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I am perfectly willing to go to 
a vote without debate. [Applause.] 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, this bill is too important to 
be passed upon by this House without discussion. My only 
regret is we are limited to 20 minutes on the side, because it 
can not be properly discussed in that time. So far as | am 
concerned I shall not give up any of the time I have in oppo- 
sition to the bill. 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, 
I was perfectly willing to forego making any remarks myself 
if I could get the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Merarirt| 
to do likewise. 
- This is a bill to amend the maternity and infancy act, or 
Sheppard-Towner bill, for a period of two years, The act au- 
thorized an appropriation of $1,240,000 annually, of whicn 
$240,000 was to be apportioned equally among the several 
States accepting the terms of the act. The remaining sum of a 





total population of the United States. No part of this million- 
dollar sum is to be paid until it is matched annually by at least 
a like sum from the State receiving the appropriation. 

The uct had its origin in the desire of the women of the 
country to have the Federal Government cooperate with the 
several States in the hope of bringing about a material reduc- 
tion in the infant mortality and maternity death rates. Both 
were considerably higher in our country than in some of the 
Suropean countries. 

The law was drawn so as to permit each State to be the 
originator of its own plan and methods, subject only to the 
general supervision of the Federal Government for the purpose 
of seeing that the plans proposed by the States were reason- 
ably appropriate to that end. An examination of these plans 
will show that they differ not only in detail but in general 
scope. Some of the States have different problems to meet 
and different sums of money available to carry on the work. 
Among the activities common to all of the States are the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of child-health centers for mothers 
and babies, prenatal conferences for expectant mothers, home 
visits by doctors or nurses, education through literature, 
classes, lectures, moving pictures, and so forth. 

In brief, the main purpose of the act is to acquaint the States 
with the problem with the idea of stimulating them in correct- 
ing it. In other words, it is in the nature of an experiment 
or a demonstration. The work has been conducted—— 

Mr. MADDEN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Yes. 

















































Mr. MADDEN. How many of the States of the Union re- 
fused to participate in this werk? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Forty-three States out of the 
48 States of the Union have voluntarily come within the terms 
of the law and are receiving the benefits of the act. [Ap 
jlause. J 
Mr. MADDEN. Some of the States are willing to pay their 
own bills, are they net? 

Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I do not know about those 
States, but I do know that 43 States out of the 48 States have 
accepted the terms of the act and are conducting the finest kind 
ef work under it. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I have not the time to discuss the bill in 
detail, but I desire to call attention to the printed hearings, 
which are very much to the point, and to the report of the com- 
mittee which is brief, but at the same time thorough. The 
Members can there asctrtain an account of the progress of the 
work, and what has been aecomplished. 

For exaurple, during the years 1924 and 1925 there were held 
throughout the country 383,701 of these child-health confer- 
ences. At these conferences mothers came voluntarily—some 
in the rural districts came many miles—with their small infant 
children for the purpose of having them examined. In this 
two-year period ever 500,000 children were examined at these 
conferences. During this period nearly 10,000 prenatal confer- 
ences were held at which over 75,000 prospective mothers at- 
tended and received valuable advice and instructions from 
skilled physicians and trained purses. In addition to this over 
519,000 home visits and demonstrations were made in the 
remote areas of the country. Mind you there was no compul- 
sion about this at all. It was all voluntary. Let me quote 
from page 9 of the hearings from the testimony of Miss Grace 
Abbott, chief ef the Children’s Bureau, and as such, chairman 
of the Federal Bourd of Maternal and Infant Hygiene: 


The aims of all the States have been an extensive campaign of educa- 
tion threughout the whole State, with at the same time intensive cam- 
paigns looking te putting the work on a permanent locally supported 
basis have ‘been undertaken in an increasing number of counties. So 
that, too, has been the object right aleng. One thousand six hundred 
and ninety-one permanent infant-welfare centers have been established 
on this basis and 263 prenatal centers of this type established. 

The midwife instruction and supervision has been, generally king, 
a regular feature of the work in States in which midwifery is a prob- 
lem, and 35,502 midwives have been enrolled in the midwife courses of 
instruction, 

One hundred and twenty-seven thousand and twenty-nine mothers 
have been attending the mothers’ classes that were organized and 
4,362 “little mothers” classes for the children between 10 and 15 have 
been organized, 

These figures, which I give as an indication of the activities of the 
staft of the States, are in no sense representative of the amount of work 
that has been done. The constant effort has been not to do the work 
through the State staff but to get the work locally done, and primarily 
the conferences held have been for demonstration and educational pur- 
poses for the community, 


As a result of this legislation and the hearty cooperation of 
the States great progress has been made along this line. Ten 
States which at the time of the passage of the act conducted no 
work of this kind are now doing most excellent work, while 
others which then did but little have eonsiderably extended 
their activities. Since the operation of this act there has been 
a substantial decrease in beth the infant mortality and the 
maternity death rates. This will be shown by the following 
tables: 


INFANT MORTALITY IN THE UNITED STATES, BY STATES, 1915-1924 
The rates given. below show the number of infants who died during 
the first month of life per 1,000 live births. They are for the States 
in the birth-registration area, i. e., the States whose registration of 
birth is 90 per cent complete, according to the findings of the vital 
Statistics division of the Census Bureau. 
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STATES, BE STATES, 1915-2024 


The rates given below show the number of nrothers per 1,009 live 
births who died from canses connected with childbirth from 1915 te 
1924. They are for the States in the birth-registration area; 1. e., the 
States whose registration of births is 90 per cemt complete, according 
to the vital statistics division of the Ceasus Bureau: 
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Of the 15,000 maternal deaths in the United States in the year 
1923, 37.5 per cent were due to puerperal septicemia, while 26 
per cent were due to albuminuria and convulsions. 
preventable, yet they 
in that one year. 

The act has been a success. Forty-three States are working 
under it, and in doing so have initiated and carried out their 
own plans to meet their own problem in their own way and in 
their own State. There has been no so-called Federal interfer- 
ence whatever. Within the States local communities have been 
led to share the responsibility, for in some of the States there 
has been the matching of State funds by local funds. In view of 
the showing made we ought not to let the work end when the 
five-year period expires in 1927. To do would mean the 
dropping of much of the work that has been so recently com- 
menced. Eventually the States ought to assume this burden 
themselves, but that is going to take time, especially for some 
of the States. Until more is known us to this the committee 
felt, after hearing the evidence, that the act should be extended. 
The fact is that the work has been so well done that I challenge 
anuyone who has interested himself in the subject at all to ap- 
pear here before this House and deny that any part of this 
work has not been well done. [Applause.] 

Mr. Speaker, the sole objection in the hearings went to the 
question of Federal policy. Of course, this question was raised 
originally, but the committee then decided to report the bill 
favorably, and this House sustained their action. This ought 
to end the matter, at least in view of the fact that the work is 
so well conducted and the amount involved is so small. Cer- 
tainly it is not large when compared with some of the other 
twenty-odd Federal aid appropriations to which no objection, at 
least no serious objection, is made when they come before us 
annually. 

This question of Federal aid is not new in our history. It 
dates back to the very beginning and antedates the Constitu- 
tion, for Federal aid was granted even in the days under the 
Confederation. Federal aid in our country has taken three dis- 
tinct forms: 

1. Direct donations or gratuities to the States for specific 
purposes, 

2. Direct donations or gifts to the States for specific pur- 
poses, but upon condition that the State receiving the donation 
earry out the condition in the grant. 

3. Direct donations or gifts to the States for specific pur- 
poses, upon condition that the State carry out conditions in the 
grant, and where one of the conditions required the matching 
of the Federal gift by at least an equal sum by the State. 

Under the first plan Federal land grants were made for edu- 
cational purposes, internal improvements such as the building 


These are | 
caused two-thirds of the maternal deaths 
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of roads, bridges, canals, erecting of State capitols, and other 
State public buildings. The second plan was commenced «yp. 
ing the days of the Civil War with the passage of the Morri 
Act of 1862, wherein land grants were made to the States upog 
condition that the State use the gift in the establishment and 
maintenance of an agricultural school. This was followed jn 
1887 by the Hatch Act, whereby each land-grant college pyro. 
vided for in the Morrill Act was given a certain additional 
sum conditioned upon the establishment of an agricuitural 
experimental station, 

The third plan was first put into effect in 1911. This plan 
involved the matching of the Federal grant of money by at 
least a like sum from the State. The idea was that this 
method would tend to stimulate greater activity on the part cf 
the States. Among the Federal-aid acts which have been 
passed and which embody this general principle of the match. 
ing of Federal funds are the following: 

The Weeks law for forest-fire prevention. Act of March 1, 1911, 

The Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extension work. Act of May & 
1914. a 

The good roads act. Act of July 11, 1916. 

The Smith-Hughes Act for vocational education. 
1917. 

The Chamberlain-Kahn- Act for the suppression of venereal disease. 
Act of July 9, 1918. 

The industrial rehabilitation act. Act of June 2, 1920. 

The Federal highway act. Act of November 9, 1921. 

The Sheppard-Towner or maternity and infant welfare act. 
November 23, 1921. 


The Clarke-McNary Act fer the protection of forest lands, ete. 
of June 7, 1924. 












































Act of February 23, 


Act of 
Act 


If you will refer to the report, you will find a more com !ete 
statement on page 10 of a number of other Federal-aid provi- 
sions with the amount of the annual appropriations. 

The Secretary of Labor, in whose department is contained 
the Children’s Bureau, recommends the passage of this exten- 
In addition there appeared before the committee in 
active support of this measure many of the great women's 
organizations of the country, including the— 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United States. 

American Child Health Association. 

National Women’s Trade Union League of America, 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States of America. 

National Council of Women (Inc.). 

National League of Women Voters. 

_National Consumers’ League. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


Mr, Speaker, in closing let me again recur to the question 
of Federal aid. It is apparent from glancing over the statute 
books and along the pages of our history that this question 
is not a new one. I can appreciate the viewpoint of those 
who differ on this general question as a question of sound 
Federal policy. I do not want to see the Federal Government 
encroach upon the States. But let me say there should he 
consistency on the part of those who oppose this on the ques- 
tion of sound Federal policy. Those who willingly vote $S0,- 
000,000 every year for good roads on a similar plan for match- 
ing by the States ought not to deny $1,000,000 to assist 
in lowering the death rate of the expectant mothers of the 
land. Those who willingly vote substantial sums of money an- 
nually in assisting the States in getting rid of the boll weevil, 
thereby assisting the cotton farmer, ought not to deny an ap- 
propriation to assist the States to decrease our infant mortality 
rate. Those who will declaim so vehemently this afternoon 
against the Federal Government aiding the ‘States in doing 
something to better the health of the mothers and babies of 
the land ought not to continue to agitate and vote for hundreds 
of thousands of dollars annually as Federal aid to the States 
for the purpose of protecting cattle from disease and hogs from 
cholera. Those who willingly vote Federal aid to prevent the 
spread of moths and the ravages of foreign beetles ought like- 
wise to be willing to prévent the ravages of perfectly pre- 
ventable childbirth diseases which account for 10,000 maternal 
deaths annually. 

Mon, there ig Dut one side to this question if we are con- 
sistent. I submit the‘avestion with these brief remarks and 
yield back the balance of my time. [Applause.] : 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. . 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that 
the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 
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Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Mr. Speaker, there was so 
much disorder a good many of us did not hear the motion, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maryland moves that 
the House do now adjourn, and has demanded a division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 27, noes 240. 

So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

Mr. MERRITT. I yield to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. ANDREW]. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, this bill is a perfect example 
of what happens when Congress sacrifices its better judgment 
and allows the creation of a new bureau. 

In 1913 Congress was asked to establish a bureau of re- 
search in the Department of Labor to study the problems of 
infancy and maternity. Such studies were being carried on 
in the Public Health Service of the Treasury Department, and 
there was no need to duplicate that organization in another 
department. I have before me a number of the pamphlets 
dealing with maternity and infancy issued by the Public 
Health Service, and I will read some of their titles: “ Breast 
Feeding Her Baby,” “ Motherhood,” “ Bottle Feeding for Ba- 
bies,’” “The Summer Care of Infants,” “ Measles,” “ Whoop- 
ing Cough,” “The Care of Your Baby,” “ Nutrition in Child- 
hood.” But Congress was told that it would only cost $32,000, 
and there were a lot of persistent agitators, some of them 
seeking Government employment, and Congress yielded. The 
Childrens’ Bureau of the Department of Labor was estab- 
lished to duplicate the activities of the Public Health Service, 
but it only cost $32,000 for the first year. 

Then what happened? Were the agitators now installed in 
the Childrens’ Bureau content to remain a fact-finding agency, 
a scientific bureau to do that which the Public Health Service 
had been doing better than they could ever hope to do? Were 
they content with the appropriation of $32,000 per year? Not 
at all. They wanted to exercise direction and control over 
the handling of these matters in the States, and some genius 
among them discovered the possibility of applying to their 
particular field the 50-50 system which had been used in public- 
road building. So they came to Congress in 1921 with the 
argument that if they could have a little money to distribute 
on a 50-50 basis for a few years, they could educate the back- 
ward States in the care of babies and mothers in childbirth. 
They only wanted about a million dollars and they only 
wanted it for five years and by that time their hopes would be 
realized. Again Congress yielded, and now four years have 
elapsed, and they are here again and asking for an extension 
of this appropriation for two years more; but if you will read 
the hearings, you will discover that this will not mark the end, 
that they expect to be back in two years more asking for a 
further extension, and that they are not even willing to admit 
that their purposes will be accomplished in another five years. 
Those in charge of the Children’s Bureau have no idea of ever 
abandoning this Federal-aid proposition. Vice President Mar- 
shall disclosed the essence of the whole proposition when he 
said that the trouble with Federal bureaus was that once 
established the bureau grew and grew until it became a whole 
bedroom suite. The Children’s Bureau, which in 1913 cost 
$32,000, to-day demands an appropriation more than forty times 
as large. 

If you will examine the statistics presented by the Children’s 
Bureau in the hearings as to the rate of infant mortality in 
the different States, you will discover how thoroughly futile 
has been their activity. Five States have refused to accept the 
50-50 benefits authorized by this act—Kansas, Illinois, Connect- 
icut, Maine, and Massachusetts. The figures furnished by the 
Children’s Bureau do not demonstrate any remarkable results 
from Federal aid. They show that the highest infant mortality 
occurs in States that are receiving Federal aid, like Delaware 
and South Carolina, which are over 10 per cent, and that the 
infant death rate is considerably below the average in States 
that have refused Federal aid, like Kansas, where the rate is 
only a little over 6 per cent, and Illinois and Connecticut. Sta- 
tistics would seem to indicate that if you want to preserve the 
babies you would do well to avoid Federal aid. I hope that 
Congress will to-day put an end to this futile extravagance. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Mappen.} 

Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, this is a real 
farce. When you make a farce out of a serious thing the 
people have a right to think that we are unworthy. Of course, 
every man here is a serious-minded man when he is in his 
proper senses, and he is nearly always in his proper senses. 
When a serious subject is here for consideration it ought to be 
considered seriously. This is not a constitutional amendment, 
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and those who think constitutional amendments sometimes are 
forced on a people have a chance here to express their opposi- 
tion to a thing that does not meet with the approval of several 
States. The State from which I come refuses to be bound by 
this sort of legislation. [Applause.] And through its legisla- 
ture it has refused to accept any of the funds appropriated 
from the Federal Treasury for this purpose. [Applause.] It 
has returned the money that was granted to it on the ground 
that the State is quite competent to perform the functions that 
are proposed to be performed under this act. 


Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. MADDEN. What is the use of yielding? 
Mr. NEWTON of Minnesota. I simply wanted to correct 


the gentleman as to the return by Illinois of the funds. ‘They 


refused to take them. 

Mr. MADDEN. At first they gave Illinois $5,000 and Illinois 
returned it. Now, I think this is a sort of legislation that 
ought not to be enacted. We have had it on the books for 


almost five years. 


The appropriations have been made for the last year under 
the authority of the act unless it is renewed. It ought to be 
stopped. The women of the country that I know are quite 
competent to look after their own maternity affairs. [Ap- 
plause.]| They do not want the Government of the United 
States to mix into their home life. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MADDEN. No. They can run their own homes and 
their own family affairs, and the more we insist upen that the 
higher standard of family life we will have. [Apvlause.] 
Let us have independence of thought. 

Why should we be supervised in everything we do? They 
told us they needed some supervisors to tell the American 
housewife how to make cettage cheese. My mother made cot- 
tage cheese before the Department of Agriculture ever heard 
of it. I am opposed to the further continuance of this ac- 
tivity. [Applause.] 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Speaker, this is a fine occasion to test 
out the sentiment of gentlemen who are opposed to bureaucracy. 
{f every man in this House who has made a speech against a 
bureaucratic government will vote against this bill, we will 
defeat it overwhelmingly. [Applause.]. What do you mean by 
it? All over this House on both sides gentlemen recognize 
that they are running this Government now chiefly with bu- 
reaus. Here is a bureau which we started five years ago. It 
is about to die, and they are coming here and asking us who 
have stood up against bureaucratic government to give it more 
life. If all of the men in this House who believe in Jeffer- 
sonian principles and local self-government will stand up to 
their beliefs, we can defeat this bill. 

Mr. UPSHAW. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Oh, no; the gentleman will pardon me. 
This bill not only ought not to be renewed but it ought never 
to have been passed. [Applause.] I make the further state- 
ment, and gentlemen may take it to their hearts and con- 
sider it. 

If the number of men in this House who have told me that 
such a bill ought never to have been started will vote against 
this bill we will defeat it. Why do you want to continue it? 
Have we come to the time, as I said the other day, and as my 
honorable friend from Illinois [Mr. Mappen] has just said, 
when we are actually attempting to make old Uncle Sam the 
midwife of every expectant mother and when the child arrives 
to make the old man the wet nurse for the baby? More than 
that, it is not needed. Go to old Virginia. From the city of 
Winchester to the city of Bristol, 250 miles down that beautiful 
valley, 30 years ago there was not a hospital in that whole 
country. ‘To-day, in order to meet the needs of maternity and 
infancy, there is a hospital in every town and in some villages 
in that country. Now that the people at home have supplied 
the need, there are some people who want to establish a bureau 
and keep it going with many employees and big salaries, and 
they come here and persuade this committee to bring this bill 
in. Gentlemen of the House, you have no idea what this bill 
means. It gives the management of the whole matter to the 
Children’s Bureau. The bill gives outright to each of the 
States $5,000, and then gives $1,000,000 to the States according 
to population, provided that each State shall match the amount 
given by the Federal Government, and this Children’s Bureau 
here in Washington, having the administration of the whole 
affair, controls absolutely not only the $5,000 given each State 
but also the amount each State, out of its own revenues, con- 
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tributes to match the Federal Government's gift. Let any man 
answer how a Federal agency (or the Children’s Bureau) gets 
the power to manage and control State taxes. Judge Marshall 
Says it can not be done. But who is Judge Marshall that he 
should be considered fin these days as compared to the insistent 
lobbyists who have haunted these corridors demanding this 
legisiation in the name of humanity? 

The same elements are behind this bill that forced the child 
labor laws threugh Congress that it has taken us 10 years to 
get rid of, But we will, if the bill is passed, fight until it is 
repealed, 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. Atmon]. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Speaker, I supported and voted for the 
bill for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene of maternity 
and infancy, which was approved November 23, 1921, known 
as the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and Infancy Act. That act 
is permanent legislation, but the appropriation authorized 
under section 2 of the act was for a five-year period, which 
expires June 30, 1927. The only purpose of the bill now under 
consideration is to authorize the ecentinuing of this appropria- 
tion for the fiscal years 1928 and 1929. 

For the purpose of the Budget estimates next autumn and 
in order that the State legislatures, meeting in January, 1927, 
will know what funds will be available, it is necessary that 
this bill be passed at this session. This bill, according to the 
report of the Secretary of Labor. in whose department the act 
is administered, has been submitted to the Director of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget, and he has presented it to the President, 
and the President has advised that it is not contrary to his 
fiseal policy. This act bas aceomplished all that its supporters 
elaimed for it. The work is just getting under way in the 
States and henee it would be very wasteful of the money aud 
efforts already expended if the appropriations were not ex- 
tended at this time. 

No one will claim that any form of waste ceuld be more 
serious than the unnecessary deaths of infants and of mothers 
in childbirth. Hence I claim the hearty cooperation of all 
agencies, both public and private, in reducing the unneeessary 
loss of life is most desirable and neeessary. [Applause.] 

The so-called Sheppard-Towner Act authorized an expendi- 
ture of $480,000 to be equally apportioned among the several 
States, and for each subsequent year for five years $240,000. to 
be similarly apportioned, and an additional sum of $1,000,000 
to be apportioned, $5,000 to each State and the balance to be 
prorated in accerdance with the proportion which their popu- 
lation bears to the total population of the United States. It 
was provided that no part of the million-dollar fund should be 
paid until it was matched by a like sum from the State receiv- 
ing the apprepriation. The combined fund was to be used for 
the general {purposes above expressed. Hach State, however, 
was to be the originator of its own plans and methods, subjeet 
only to general scrutiny and appreval by the Federal Goy- 
ernment to see that the plans were reasonably appropriate to 
that end. 

The State plans are in consequence different not only in 
detafl but in general scope. They have different problems to 
meet and different sums of money available to carry on the 
work. But among the activities common to all may be men- 
tioned the maintenance of child health centers for mothers 
and babies, prenatal conferences for expectant mothers, bome 
visits by doctors or nurses, education through literature, lec- 
tures, classes, and so forth, At the health centers, and pre- 
natal conferences doctors. and nurses are present to advise 
mothers and to examfne children. 


PROGRESS: OF 


The time of the gentleman from Viriginia 


two minutes to the 


THR WORK 


There are 43 States that have aecepted the terms of the act 
and are cooperating with the Children’s Bureau in the effort 
to reduce the maternal and infant mortality. Most of these 
States aceepted in the legislative session of 1923. Louisiana 
did not aceept until 1924, Vermont and Rhode Island until 
1925. The only States not now accepting and working with the 
bureau in this aetivity are Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Titinois, and Kansas. In 1924 the act was extended to Hawait, 
and Hawafi has also accepted the terms of the act, so there 
are 43 States and Hawaii. 

The amount available for the States under the aet ts 
S¥,196,000. Tn round numbers the States have accepted $716,000 
from the 1923 appropriation, $884,000: from the 1924 appropria- 
tien, $958,000 from 1925, and wp to date in 1926, the fiscal year 
1926, $732,197. There will be more aeeepted ivy 1926 than there 
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was in 1925, so that, roughly, a million dollars is being ex. 
pended in this work annually. 

Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the Children’s Bureau and ehaip. 
man of the Federal Board of Maternal and Infant Hygiene 
and, therefore, in charge of Federal activities in the adminis. 
tration of the act in a report of the work during the fiseal year 
1925 shows 18,154 child-health conferences held by 43 States 
administering the Federal funds, with 290,846 infants ang 
children of preschool age examined and G07 children’s healt) 
centers established through the efforts of the States; 3,781 pre- 
natal conferences with 36,690 women in attendance dnd 65 per- 
manent prenatal centers established. The report also shows 
that midwife classes were held in 19 States, with an attendance 
of 10,693, and that 8,047 women completed the course of jin- 
struction. There were 370,591 homes, visited and home demon- 
strations made by Sheppard-Towner nurses in 1925. Mothers’ 
classes were attended by 31,529 women, and 1,362 “ Little 
Mothers” classes were organized for girls between 10 and 
15 years of age. 

We all remember that the Sheppard-Towner Maternity and 
Infancy Act had its origin in the desire of the good women of 
the country to have the Federal Government cooperate with 
the several States in bringing about a material veduetion in 
the infant and maternity death rates, which were much higher 
than in some of the European countries. As a result of this 
legislation and hearty cooperation of the most of the States, 
splendid progress has been made. There has been a very sub- 
stantial decrease in beth the infant and maternity death rates 
since this act went into operation. 

The health commissioner of the State of Virginia indorses 
this legislation in a telegram to Representative Moore of V ir- 
ginia, and says that it has. been the greatest help in the rural 
sections of that State, and that it would be a disaster to give 
it up new. In 1948, before this law was in operation, 103 
children out of every 1,000 im the State of Virginia died in 
infancy, but in 1924, after it went into operation, only 77 ont 
of every 1,000 died in infancy in that State. The same thing 
has happened in many other States, 

Taking the United States as a whole, in 1920, which was the 
year before the enactment of this law, the number of children 
who died in infancy amounted te 86 out of every 1,000 in the 
United States. In 1924, three years after the passage of this 
law, the death rate among children in the United States had 
been reduced from 86 to TI per 1,009. This is a reduction of 
nearly 20 per cent in less than four years. [Applanse.] 

This measure is not only indorsed by the Seeretary of Labor, 
in whose department it is administered, but it has the active 
support ef many of the great women's organizations of the 
country, ineluding— 


General Federation of Women’s Clubs of the United States. 

Ameriean Child Health Association. 

National Women’s Trade Union League of America. 

National Council of Jewish Women. 

National Board of the Young Women’s Christian Associations of the 
United States ef America. 

National Council of Women (Inc.). 

National League ef Women Voters. 

National Consumers’ League. 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


No eriticism or objection has been made before the committee 
which reported this bill, or om the floor of the House during 
this discussion as to the work itself or the manner in which 
the law is being administered. Objection, however, has been 
raised, but solely on the grounds of Federal policy. Similar 
objections were made in 1921, when the original bill was under 
consideration. Nevertheless it was enacted. That, it would 
seem, should settle the question, especially since so much good 
has been accomplished with such a small amount expended. 
It is being administered by the Children’s Bureau. No new 
bureau was created. 

Federal aid to the States is no new question. A majority 
of the States have received Federal land grants of one form or 
another for educational purposes, aggregating more than 114,- 
000 square miles. Grants have also been made of different 
lands for internal improvements, such as roads, canals, eree- 
tion of State capitols, and other public buildings. Also to the 
States for railroads which were then in process of building, 
or to the railroads direct, a vast portion of the Government 
demain covering millions upon millions of acres, 

Among the Federal aid acts, which have been passed by Con- 
gress, and which embody this general principle of matching 
Federal funds by the States, are the fofowing: 
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The Weeks law for forest-fire prevention. Act of March 1, 1911. 

The Smith-Lever Act for agricultural extension work, Act of May 8, 
1914. 

The good roads act. Act of July 11, 1916. 

The Smith-Hughes Act for vocational education. Act of February 23, 
1917. 

The Chamberlain-Kahn Act for the suppression of venereal disease. 
Act of July 9, 1918. 

The industrial rehabilitation act. Act of June 2, 1920. 

The Federal highway act. Act of November 9, 1921. 

The Sheppard-Towner or maternity aud infant welfare act. Act of 
November 23, 1921. 

The Clarke-McNary Act for the protection of forest lands, etc. -.t 
of June 7, 1924. 


We appropriate millions of dollars each year to aid the 
States in road construction; millions more to assist the States 
in getting rid of the boll weevil, to aid the cotton-raising 
farmers, and for the purpose of protecting cattle and hogs from 
disease, and to prevent the spread of moths and the ravages of 
foreign beetles, all of which I heartily indorse. 

I am unable to understand how any Member of this House 
who favors and votes to appropriate many millions of dollars 
for the purposes I have enumerated can oppose the expenditure 
of only $1,000,000 a year to assist the States in reducing the 
infant and maternity death rate. While we are protecting hogs 
and cattle from the ravages of disease, let us protect the 
mothers and babies from the ravages of preventable childbirth 
disease which accounts for the death of more than 10,000 every 
year. [Applause.] 

Mr, PARKER. Mr. .ypeaker, I yield one minute to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. Summers]. 

Mr. SUMMERS of Washington. Mr. Speaker, the maternity 
and infancy law has proven a godsend during the five years of 
its operation. It has saved the lives of mothers and infants 
in large numbers. Different States administer the act in differ- 
ent ways. However, child-health centers for mothers and 
babies, prenatal conferences for expectant mothers, home visits 
by nurses and doctors, education through literature, lectures, 
classes, and movies are conducted by all. 

The States have initiated and carried out their own programs 
under the supervision and with financial aid from the Chil- 
dren's Bureau of the Federal Government. 

Some idea of the good work that is being done may be ob- 
tained from the following statement by Miss Grace Abbott, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau and chairman of the Federal 
soard of Maternal and Infant Hygiene, and therefore in charge 
of Federal activities in the administration of the act: 


Reports of the work during the fiscal year 1925 show 18,154 child- 
health conferences held by 43 States administering the Federal funds, 
with 290,846 infants and children of preschool age examined and 607 
children's health centers established through the efforts of the States; 
8,781 prenatal conferences, with 86,690 women in attendance, and 65 
permanent prenatal centers established. The reports also show that 
midwife classes were held in 19 States, with an attendance of 10,693, 
and that.8,047 women completed the course of instruction. 

There were 370,591 home visits and home demonstrations made by 
Sheppard-Towner nurses in 1925. Mothers’ classes were attended by 
81,529 women, and 1,362 “ little mothers’” classes were organized for 
girls between 10 and 15 years of age. 


PREVENTABLE DKATHS 


But the field is large and the work is only begun. There 
were 15,105 maternal deaths in the United States in the year 
1923. Of this number, 5,657 (37.5 per cent) were due to sepsis 
(puerperal septicemia), commonly known as child bed fever; 
8,929 (26 per cent) were due to albuminuria and convulsions. 
These two main causes (sepsis and albuminuria) are in large 
measure preventable, yet it will be observed that in 1923 they 
caused two-thirds of the maternal deaths. In other words, 
two-thirds of the mothers dying in 1923 from causes related to 
childbirth lost their lives from a disease or condition that 
could have been ayoided. The remaining 5,519 deaths (36.5 
per cent) were due to other conditions not so obviously pre- 
ventable, as puerperal hemorrhage, accidents of pregnancy, 
accidents of labor, and other puerperal conditions. 


WOMEN AROUSED 


Mothers, parent-teacher organizations, and club women of 
my State are thoroughly aroused to the importance of con- 
serving the lives of parturient mothers and young infants. 
The following table, which shows a higher per cent of deaths 
among American mothers than occur in any other country 
prev Chile, should shock to action every true American 
citizen: 


. a 
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Maternal mortality (deaths from puerperal causes) tn the United States 
and certain foreign countries * 


[Latest figures available, Jan. 2, 1926) 
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1 Compiled from official sources, 


In 1915, of every 1,000 live-born babies in the United States, 
100 died during the first month. In 1924 the deaths were 
reduced to 72 per 1,000. In the State of Washington only 
about 54 died during the first month, but this number should 
be reduced. We have suppressed hog cholera and tick fever 
for a generation. Mothers and babies have been too long 
neglected. 

The following statement shows the activities in my State: 
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SUMMARY OF MATERNITY AND INFANCY ACTIVITIES IN THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON DURING 1925 


Administrative agency, department of health, division of child hygiene, 

Staff: Director (physician), 1 staff nurse, 1 county nurse, 3 clerks (1 
part time), 1 publicity worker (part time). 

Activities—Child-health conferences: Forty-three, in rural communl- 
ties at which 3,799 examinations were made. The child hygiene division 
has cooperated with one of the big department stores In Seattle in 
holding a weekly child-health conference. The number of examinations 
at these conferences was about TO each week. A. series of lectures 
on prenatal and child care is given in connection with the conferences, 

Prenatal conferences: Six, with an attendance of 250. 

Mothers’ classes: Thirty-one class sessions, with a total attendance 
of 1,125. 

Dental conferences: Four examinations were made by dentists who 
volunteered their services. 

Group demonstrations: Seventeen. These consisted of demonstra- 
tions in various phases of child care held in connection with the mother 
and baby health schools. 

New child-health centers established, 8. 

Correspondence course: At the close of the year 257 women were 
registered for the course in the hygiene of maternity and infancy. 

Lectures and talks by staff members, 120. 

Literature distributed: More than 8,500 bulletins distributed. 

Exhibits provided for two communities, also for nurses’ institute, 
various conventions of women's organizations, and county fairs. A 
special diphtheria-prevention exhibit was prepared. 

Permanent organizations in the way of child-hygiene committees are 
being formed in all counties. These include county health officers, 
county nurses where available, local physicians, presidents of parent- 
teacher associations, county federations of women's clubs, and other 
lay workers, : 

An article has been prepared every week to syndicate for 197 news 
papers and articles every month for several magazines. 

An attempt has been made in three counties to develop mother and 
baby schools, aithough this has been difficult, since the work depends 
upon the time which local physicians can give to it. Demonstrations 
concerning infant care, confinement needs, and proper nutrition form a 
part of the course. 

The director of the division has aided in the conducting of a series 
of pediatric programs before the county medical sociefies, arranged by 
the infant welfare committee of the State medical association. 

Definite improvement in correction of dental caries is noted and some 
improvement is apparent in infant feeding in the rural communities, 
although the latter is still very unsatisfactorily cared for. The physl- 
cal examinations also show the widespread neglect of vaccination and 
of toxin-antitoxin administration, the prevalence of rickets, tonsil and 
adenoid enlargement and infections, of goiter in certain localities, and 
of dental caries. 


The establishment of three new Jocal Infant clinics as a result of 
work done by the State bureau was reported. 
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We are now asked to extend the Federal supervision of this 


very important activity for another two years. 
this act is saving the lives of mothers and babies. I am for it, 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
rentleman from Ohio [Mr. Cooper]. 

Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker ond gentlemen of the 
Tiouse, my purpose in rising at this time is in answer to the 
statement of the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. He 
tried to leave the impression with the House that if this bill 
becomes a law it will put an army of Federal doctors, nurses, 
and midwives into the field to travel all over the country in 
maternity and child welfare work. 

At the present time the staff ef the maternal and infant 
hvyviene division of the Children’s Burenu, which is in charge 
of the administration of this act, includes three doctors, three 
nurses, an auditor, and two clerks. That is the entire per- 
sonnel of the bureau. No one can deny the fact that this law 
has accomplished wonderful results in maternity and infancy 
euses throughout the length and breadth of our land. I lis- 
tened very attentively to the chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations. 
he renders to the country in demanding economy of Govern- 
men. expenditures, but I call his attention to the fact that 
we appropriate millions and millions of doliars to send out 
information in regard to the care of cattle and horses and 
hogs, and that we appropriate milliens of dollars to kill the 
bell weevil and things o* that character, but when the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreicn Commerce brings in this bill 
extemling the time for two years of an act for the care and wel- 
fare of women and children, which requires a very smali appro- 
priation of money, we hear objection raised to it on the floor of 
the House. I just wanted to state that I, for one, believe that 
it is mere important that eur Government be interested in 
the care of the mothers and the infants of our country than 
it is to be interested in hogs and cattle. If it is necessary, in 
order to come within the Budget requirements and to carry 
out the administration's economy program, to reduce the ex- 
penditures for Federal aid projects, let these reductions be 
distributed proportionately among all these projects. Vital as 
are good reads and the agricultural interests of the Nation, 
they are no more vital than the lives and health of the woman- 
hood and childhood of the land. [Applause.] 

Mr, MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York {Mr. Mires}. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for four minutes, 

Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, there 
is no more difficult or dangerous problem before the country 
toatay than the gradual hmpeirment of the States’ sovereignty 
and the extension of the Federal power. Whether the House be 
inclined or not to extend the Federal powers in this particular 
instance, surely it shoukd treat so grave a question with serious- 
ness and mature consideration. 

The committee concedes in fits report that this was an ex- 
periment and that as a demonstration it had been a complete 
Why, then, continue it? The States have established 
the machinery, They themselves are functioning adequately 
to-day. The amonnt of money involved is insignificant and of 
itself inadequate for the work which must be financed by the 
States. But the question of policy, the constitutional question 
involved, gentlemen, is of transcendent importance. 

The time has come for the Congress and for the people of the 
United States to take the long view in these matters, to look 
at the ultimate consequences, and stop giving way to the im- 
mediate desire of the moment by invoking the Federal power. 

With startling rapidity the Federal Government has taken 
over, one after another, a number of functions originally re- 
served to the States, and has steadily impaired the dignity, 
the power, and the sovereignty of our State and local govern- 
ments. Gentlemen, that is striking at the very corner stone of 
our institutions, because, as I read the history of our country 
and the history of foreign nations, the safety and strength of 
our institutions is due not so much to the powers granted to 
the Federal Government as to the powers reserved to the States 
{applause}; to the jealousy with which the home-rule principle 
was safeguarded; to the regard held by the founders for the 
principle that the closer the government is to the people the 
better the government, and that the best way to strengthen and 
foster self-government is to build up self-reliance and inde- 
pendence on the part of an individual citizen by placing on him 
direct and intimate responsibility. 

Gentiemen, if that principle was recognized as fundamental 
when we were a Nation of 38,000,000 of people, homogeneous, 
having a common economic and social viewpoint that would 
necessarily obtain with a people almost wholly addicted to 
agricultural pursuits, how much more necessary is it to-day, 
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when we have a vast population drawn from all parts of the 
earth, when within our borders are found all forms of economic 
activity, ranging from the simple agricultural community to 
our great commercial and industrial cities, and when a variety 
of climate necessarily produces a variety of customs, habits, 
and pursuits? 

That such a nation can ever be governed from a single dis- 
tant center is something to me inconceivable. And yet that 
will be the inevitable result of the constant encroachment by 
the Federal Government upon the jurisdiction of the States, — 

From my standpoint the most important need in the country 
to-day is the improvement and strengthening of local institn- 
tions. But how can that be brought about if the people are to 
be taught to lock constantly to Washington for assistance and 
to the extension of the Federal powers, rather than to rely on 
their own initiative and responsibility for the solution of those 
problems which fall clearly within the jurisdiction of their 
State and local governments? 

I am opposed to this bill not because I am not in complete 
accord with its purposes and objects, but because it represents, 
in my judgment, a step in the wrong direction and a further 
infringement by the Federal Government on the sovereign 
powers of the States. [Applause.] 

Mr. MERRITT rose. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, those of us who were in the 
last House remember that there was a somewhat similar scene 
to this when the so-called child labor amendment was passed; 
a very heavy vote, a very heavy majority, more than two-thirds 
were in favor of it. You will also remember that the reception 
of that child labor amendment when it went to the States was 
not quite so unanimous; in fact, it was almost unanimous the 
other way. That shows, I think, that the sentiment of this 
country is very strongly in favor of the principle of the re- 
served rights of the States, which my colleague from New York 
[Mr. Mriis] has just so ably advocated. 

Now we have exactly the same principle in this bill, only, 
I think, to a more extreme extent. The fact that we are asked 
to appropriate a million dollars per year shows that we are 
contending more for a principle than objecting to an expendi- 
ture. 

We were asked to pass the maternity bill five years ago with 
a five years’ limit. Now they come before us and ask for an 
extension of two years. I suppose you gentlemen think, as you 
might readily think, that the idea of the promoters of the bill 
is that at the end of the two years the experiment will have 
been sufficiently established so that the States can attend and 
will attend to their own affairs; but not at all. Listen to Miss 
Abbott, the very able superintendent of the Children’s Bureau, 
who has administered this bill, I am glad to say, with creat 
skill and efficiency. The following is from the hearings: 


Mr. Newton. Do you consider that the two years is sufficient? 

Miss ABboTr. Well, I do not consider it sufficient If it is to end at 
the two-year period. I did not think in asking that period of time that 
that was the intention either of the Secretary or the President, 


Further on Mr. Lea of California asked her this question: 


What time would you specify for a certainty that, in your judgment, 
the United States should remain in this work? 

Miss Anporr, Well, I do not want to specify for a certainty. 

Mr. Lea. Do you think four years? 

Miss Ansorr. No; I would rather say five as the time that the Gov- 
ernment would without question need to continue the work. 


So, gentlemen, if you pass this bill you are practically mak- 
ing this subvention to the States, for attending to their own 
affairs, perpetual. 

I should like, if I had the time, to read what is in the minor- 
ity-report and bring to your attention the absurdity of the 
whole business. The very smallness of the amount of money 
involved, which is given to you as an argument, is, to my mind, 
an argument on the other side. Why, for instance, should two 
great States, New York and Pennsylvania—who pay in taxes 
to the United States $900,000,000 a year, showing that they 
have ample resources to take care of their own children—be 
granted a subvention of about $90,000 from the United States? 
The whole thing is obviously absurd. 

it seems to me a pity that these gentlemen—who must know 
from a study of the Constitution that the domestic affairs of 
the State should be left to them, and there is certainly nothing 
more domestic than leokipg after their own children-—should 
insist thet those affairs he supervised and assisted by the 
United States. There is no more reason why we should give a 
subyention to the mothers and children than there is that we 
should continue to take care of children when they get to 
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5 and 10 years of age. There is no more reason why we should 
take care of the children than that we should supply play- 
grounds, schools, and everything that is required to bring these 
children to adult life. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Connec- 
ticut has expired. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I yleld the balance of my time 
to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. Barxiey]. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I appreciate 
the anxiety of the Members of the House to vote on this bill, 
and I anticipate it is going to be adopted by an overwhelming 
majority; but there are some facts, I think, that I ought to 
take the time to insert in order that men who vote for this bill 
may know exactly what has been accomplished in the five 
years since the law was originally enacted. 

My observation and experience here in this House and else- 
where has been that in most cases gentlemen who inveigh 
against what they call the encroachment of the Federal power 
upon the States usually oppose similar activities on the part of 
the States back at home. So I think, in a large measure, those 
who oppose this activity on the ground that it is a so-called 
encroachment updn the rights of the States would be likewise 
opposed to the activity if they were in the legislature of their 
own States and called upon to vote on the question. [Ap- 
plause.] 

My good friend from Virginia [Mr. Tucker] referred to the 
fact that this created a bureau five years ago. The Children’s 
Bureau, which administers this law, has been in existence for 
many years. There was no new bureau created when this law 
was passed five years ago, but the Children’s Bureau was 
charged with the duty of enforcing and administering this law 
and it has done so with such signal success and admiration that 
the 483 States which are now taking advantage of it are almost 
a unit in indorsing it. [Applause.] The gentleman from Vir- 
ginia refers to some constitutional inhibition. Let me call his 
attention to what is going on in the State of Virginia with refer- 
ence to the administration of this law. In 1920, the year before 
this act was passed, the death rate among children who died 
in infancy in the State of Virginia was 84 per thousand; in 
1919, the year before that, it was 91 out of every thousand; in 
1918, it was 103 out of every 1,000. 

In 1918, 103 children out of every 1,000 in the State of Vir- 
ginia died in infancy, but in 1924 that death rate had been so 
reduced in the State of Virginia that only 77 out of 1,000 chil- 
dren died in infancy. That law has been so suecessful in that 
State that I have in my hand a telegram from Mr. Ennion G. 
Williams, who is the health commissioner of Virginia and the 
head of the health department. It is addressed to my good 
friend and his colleague from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. In that 
telegram he uses this language: 


I strongly indorse the Sheppard-Towner Act. It has been of the 
xreatest help to our rural sections. It would be a disaster to give it 
up now. 

Ennion G. WILtIAMs, 
Health Commissioner of the State of Virginia 


[Applause.] 


This is the verdict of the State of Virginia upon this law, 
expressed through the health department of that State. 

Mr. TUCKER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only seven or eight minutes. I 
would like to yield, but really I have not the time. However, 
1 will yield to my friend. 

Mr. TUCKER. I would like to say to my friend that I 
thoroughly inderse Doctor Williams’s administration of his 
affairs in Virginia and that the number of hospitals and the 
number of private enterprises to seve human life there are in- 
creasing and have increased every year for the last 25 years. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am glad to know that. Now, I want to 
give some of the results of this law with reference to the whole 
country. 

It has already been stated that 43 out of the 48 States have 
accepted the provisions of this act by making «ppropriafions 
to meet the amount of money paid cut by the Government. 
Taking the United States as a whole, in 1920, which was the 
year before the enactment of this law, the number of children 
who died in infancy amounted to 86 out of every 1,000 in the 
United States. In 1924, four years after the passage of this 
Jaw, the death rate among children in the United States had 
been reduced from 86 to 71 per 1,000. This is a reduction of 
hearly 20 per cent in less than four years. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have only a few moments, but I yield fo 
the gentleman. 

Mr. ANDREW. I wanted to ask if that does not prove that 
the death rate on the average is lower in the States which 








have refused the Federal benefits than in these which have 
aceepted it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; that is not true. Because only five 
States have refused to accept the provisions of the law. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Will the gentleman yield to me? The 
gentleman has yielded to others, and I hope he will yield to me, 
Mr. BARKLEY. 1 yield to the gentleman. ; 

Mr. CHALMERS. I want to say to the House that I voted 
for this law in 1921, and I see no reason to change my mind. 
There are thousands of children alive in this country to-day 
who would not be alive if this law had not been passed. There 
are thousands of children in the United States to-day who 
now see who would be blind if the law had not been passed. 
There are thousands of children in the United States to-day 
who can walk upright who would be cripples if the law had not 
been passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARKLEY. The centleman’s question answers itself. 
{Laughter and applause. ] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I can not yield any further; I am sorry. 
I would like to give the House the benefit of a few facts I have 
here. 

In the year 1924 there were 15,547 child-health conferences 
held in the United States under the provisions of this law. In 
1925 there were 18,164 child-health conferences held in the 
United States, making a total in the last two years of 33,701 
conferences held in various parts of the United States to dis- 
cuss child health under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for just a short 
question? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am afraid to yield any more. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I just want to ask the gentleman to give 
us the statistics with respect to the five States that did not 
take advantage of this law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not happen to have them at my 
finger’s end, but they are set out in the report. There has been 
some decrease in those States, but in some of them it was small. 

In that same period, 1924-25, more than 594,000 children 
were examined for defects in health, and not a single one of 
them was dragged into any heaith conference or any health 
center by the strong arm of the United States. They came 
there either voluntarily or were brought there by their parents, 
who desired to use this activity in order to find out whether 
their children were defective or needed treatment. 

I will say further that these activities are carried on by the 
health departments of all the States. There is no imposition 
upon them on the part of the United States Government. The 
law itself provides that these activities shall be carried into 
effect by the State departments of health in all the States. 
There is no desire to be autocratic. There is no compulsion 
about it. There is no desire to impose this activity of the Gov- 
ernment on any family. There is no Government midwife. 
There is no Government physician who is going around knock- 
ing doors down in order to force upon men, women, and chil- 
dren the activities of the United States. But these services are 
made available, and it is to the credit not only of the desire of 
our people, but to the success of this law, that more than half 
a million children who otherwise might have been neglected 
have been examined under the voluntary provisions of this law 
during the last two years of its operation. [Applause.] 

There have been established in these two years 1,590 child 
health centers, through the provisions of this act, which are 
controlled and supervised by the health departments of the 
States. [Applause.] 

More than 74,000 women voluntarily attended prenatal con- 
ferences held under this law. 

My friends, I'am as much interested In the forms of govern- 
ment as my distinguished and able friend from New York 
{Mr. Mitts]. I have no desire to see the Federal Government 
encroach unduly or unnecessarily or improperly upon the 
activities of the States, but while I am interested in the forms 
of government, I am also interested in the forms of humanity. 
{Applause.] I think the right ef a child to be born perfect 
and to live in an environment of health is just as vital to the 
success of our country and to the perpetuity of our race as 
the maintenance of some form of government which we may 
use as a fetish every time some welfare legislation like this is 
put before the people of the United States. [Applause.] 

My only regret is that this authorization is limited to two 
years. I would advise gentlemen of the facet that this is per- 
manent legislation. The Sheppard-Towner bill is a permanent 
law. It only provided originally for a five-year authorization 
of appropriations. This merely extends the authorization two 
years, but the law itself is permanent law. Personally I would 
like to see it extended for five years, because I believe by that 
thme the activity on the part of the States would have becume 
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£0 permanent and so engrafted upon the health systems of the 
States, and the people would have realized its benefits so well 
that the States should then be able to stand alone in this great 
activity. However, the bill under consideration only provides 
for a two-year extension, and I hope it will be voted upon 
favorably, so that we may send out to the 48 States, and the 
other 5. if they wish, an extension of this opportunity to take 
advantage of this cooperation in health work on the part of 
the Federal Government. [Applause.] 

I hope the vote for this measure will be so overwhelming 


that the country will clearly understand that this Congress is | appropriation in the sum of $1,000. I bring the matter anew to 


as greatly concerned with the preservation of human life as it | 


is with that of the animals, and that we place at least as much 
value upon the life of a child as upon that of a boll of cotton. 
We have for a long time legislated in behalf of cattle and 
cotton; let us do our duty by the children, who are infinitely 
more valuable and important than any other thing on this 
globe. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Parker] to suspend the rules and 
pass the bill. 
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The question was taken, and the Chair announced he was in | 


doubt. 
Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky demands 


the yeas and nays. As many as are in favor of ordering the | 


yeas and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After count- 
ing.] Fifty-eight Members have risen, not a sufficient number, 
und the yeas and nays are refused. 


| 


The House again divided, and there were 218 ayes and 44 | 


noes, 

So, two-thirds having voted in favor thereof, the rules were 

suspended and the bill was passed. 
DAVID 8S. MYRIE 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which with accom- 
panying papers was ordered printed and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

T'o the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report from the Secretary of State re- 
garding the claim presented by the Government of Great Britain 
on behalf of Mr. David S. Myrie for compensation on account 
of the death of his son, Reginald Ethelbert Myrie, in the 


Panama Canal Zone on February 5, 1921. I recommend that | 


the Congress as an act of grace and without reference to the 
legal liability of the United States in the premises authorize 
the appropriation of a sufficient amount to effect a settlement 
of this claim in accordance with the recommendation of the 
Secretary of State. 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tur Wutre Hovsr, April 5, 1926. 
ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL ROAD CONGRESS 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and with accompanying papers was ordered printed and 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


APRIL 5 


a member or members of the United States Marine Corps, 
which formed the subject of a report made by the Secretary of 
State to me on January 11, 1924, and my message to the Con- 
gress dated January 14, 1924, which comprise Senate Document 
No. 20, Sixty-eighth Congress, first session, copies of which are 
furnished for the convenient information of the Congress, 
Concurring in the recommendation made by the Secretary of 
State, that in order to effect a settlement of this claim, the 
Congress, as an act of grace and without reference to the legal 
liability of the United States in the premises, authorize an 


the attention of the present Congress, in the hope that the 
action recommended may receive favorable consideration. 


CALVIN COooLipGe. 
THE WHtrTeE Hovuskg, April 3, 1926. 


(Inclosures: Report of Secretary of State, with inclosures,) 


FARM PROBLEMS—-REPLY TO THE EDITORIAL OF THE WASHINGTON 
POST OF MARCH 26, 1926 


Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the farm problem 
and to print two paragraphs from a newspaper criticism in the 
Washington Post. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
— to extend his remarks in the Recorp. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. In the discussion relative to farm 
relief I have listened for some practical proposition from the 
Democratic side. The only thing I have heard is either a 
reduction or a doing away with the tariff in order to help 
agriculture. 

Now, I believe this agricultural problem is bigger than poli- 
tics, and I believe relief should be given regardless of whether 
or not it benefits one party or the other; but let us see what 
taking away the tariff will do to agriculture. 

As @ farmer and student of this question for a good many 
years my view of the matter is that some lines of agriculture 
are reasonably profitable now. The milk business is in a fair 
way. Every farmer in the country has been helped out by 
the milk situation and there is a tariff on butter and a tariff 
on milk products and that tariff is working, because we are 
producing less than we consume; and butter is climbing up over 
the tariff wall and the price of butter is better in the United 
States than it is in the rest of the world. 

I find that wool production and sheep production in the 


| United States is reasonably profitable and the farmers who are 


I transmit a report from the Secretary of State upon the | 


desirability of providing for membership on the part of the 
United States in the Permanent Association of International 
Road Congresses. The views expressed by the Secretary of 


State are concurred in by the Secretaries of Agriculture and | 


of Commerce. I recommend, therefore, that the Congress, 


Preferably by joint resolution, authorize an appropriation of | 


not exceeding $3,000 per annum to enable the United States 
to accept membership in this important association and such 
further amounts aS may be necessary for the expenses of par- 
ticipation in the meeting of such congresses and of the execu- 
tive committee thereof, 
CALVIN COOLIDGE. 
Tur Wuire House, April 5, 1926, 
SAMUEL RICHARDSON 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States which was read, 
and with accompanying papers ordered printed and referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
matter of a claim against the United States presented by the 


British Government for the death, on November 1, 1921, at | 


Consuelo, Dominican Republic, of Samuel Richardson, a British | 


in that business do not need relief; and I find that the tariff 
protects the wool industry and that wool and lamb and mutton 
are coming over the tariff wall and that the prices of these 
commodities are higher in the United States than they are in 
the rest of the world. I find, also, that the farmers who are 
raising sugar beets and sugar cane are reasonably prosperous; 
and I find there is a tariff on sugar and that sugar has to climb 
up over the tariff wall and that the price of sugar in the 
United States is higher than in the rest of the world. 

Finally, I find that where there is prosperity to-day in agri- 
culture, it is directly traceable to the tariff, and I can not 
agree with the Democratic Party that the way to right agri- 
culture is to tear down the things in which they are now pros- 
perous. 

The best brains of both parties should be applied to this 
proposition. In my humble view we must make the tariff 
work on the surplus commodities of agriculture. 

A few days ago I said on the floor that I am ready to put 
a bounty equal to the tariff on surplus products and also that 
the tariff should equal the difference in the cost of production 
here and abroad, and further that I am willing to refuse to pay 
this bounty out of the Public Treasury, but to collect it on 
the production of the articles affected. 

In that same speech before the House I stated that agricul- 
ture had suffered in the last five years a loss of about $20,- 
000,000,000, and the next day I was criticized by the Washing- 
ton Post in an editorial to the effect that such a statement was 
unfair unless I stated at the same time that all other lines of 
activities have suffered a loss sincé the high peak of 1920. 

I now have the figures as to the other lines. The Depart- 
ment of Commerce has furnished me with all the figures on all 
the lines, so that all the evidence comes from the same source, 
and I believe the evidence is impartial. 

In the first place, the Department of Commerce has made a 
census of agriculture and they have determined that there is 
about twenty billions loss to agriculture since 1920. Now they 
offer me the information relative to the situation of manu- 


subject, as a result of a bullet wound inflicted presumably by | facturing plants, mining concerns, railroads, and other public 
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utilities, and take as a ganee of their condition the selling price 
of their stccks and bonds. 

If all of these interests have declined ip the lest five years 
fn value just as the land ef the country has, then I will cease to 
gay there is a farm problem but that the problem is general. 

What I do find is that agrienlture has sustained a less of 
about 30 per cent of its assets in the last five years and that 
manufacturing plants, mining concerns, railroads, and other 
public utilities have increased in value, gauged by-the selling 
price of their stocks and bonds, fully 50 per cent since 1920. 
This shows the unequal situation that must be adjusted, and 
I want to bring the farmer up to the high standard enjoyed 
by the rest of the American ciiizens and I do not want to 
bring the rest of the American public down to the level of the - 
farmer. 

I] append the information as to the values for consideration 
of the House, and suggest that the Washington Post might 
take a different position on the matter of agricultural relief if 
ihey had real information on the subject: 


{From the Washingten Post, Friday, March 26, 1926] 
FARM VALUES : 

Piseussing the agricultural relief question, a Representative from 
Ohio said recently: 

“Every county in my congressional district shows a loss of from 
20 to 50 per cent in farm assets. My State, Ohio, shows a loss of 
about a billion dollars to agriculture in the last five years, and the 
United States around $20,000,000,000 loss. Secretary Wallace’s vision 
was prophetic «nd his despondency was warranted. Think of one class 
of our people losing as much as the national debt during the past five 
years, and twice as much as atl the nations of Europe owe us, upon 
which they ask 62 years of time to pay.” 

Few persons who discuss the farm and agricultural question take into 
consideration the fact that all values have depreciated since 1920—not 
only farms, land and farm property, but all other property, including 
city homes, railroads, factory property, mills, etc. The depreciation is 
due not to a loss of real value, but a loss of apparent value due to the 
jncreased purchasing power of ‘the dollar. ’ 
Value of industrial and rail stocks and bonds compared for the years 

1920 and 1925, furnished by the Department of Commerce 
(Average value stocks, 25 rail and 25 industrial) 
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Separating the two you have the values of 25 industrials and 2 
Tails, 


Twenty-five industrials. Twenty-five rails: 

20 ee ptatehcechsSunaihtschaliciel $58. 32 
ae 

1922_ Wiciptpdidieinemaberl 57.98 

1923_ aR ieee i 65. 06 

a024__ 61. 09 | 

1925__ 78.05 

1926. . 00 





Comparison of values of 40 leading bends—half industrial, half rail—in 
41920 and 1925, secured from the Department of Commerce 





WATERWAYS 


Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address 
made by Senator Wu.1is, of Ohio, on the subject of water- 


ways. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
eonsent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a 
speech by Senator Wuas, of Ohio. Is there objection? — 
Mr. BLACK of Texas. Reserving the right to object, this 
was not delivered in the United States Senate? 

Mr. CHALMERS. No; it was in Ohio. 

There was no ebjectian. 

Mr. CHALMERS. Mr. under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp J include the following: 
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GREAT INTERNATIONAL Waterway I8 Wastev ro Fiusa Cuicaco’s 
Sewace 
By Frank B. Writs, United States Senator from Ohio 


Chicago's continued diversion of water from the Great Lakes syatem 
presents one of the most serious economic problems now facing the 
people of the United States. There is a crying need for serieus atten- 
tien to this greatest water steal in all bistory, Those who faver con- 
tinuation of diversion of water from the Great Lakes system through 
the Chicago drainage canal profess to gain much cemfort frem corre- 
spondence recently had by the State Department with the Government 
of Canada. Careful inguiry inte this correspondence discloses that 
there is no foundation for the flattering unction which the advocates 
of the drainage canal proposition Iny te their souls. The reply of the 
Secretary of State to the Canadian Government gives no basis for the 
claim heralded in various quarters that the United States is defending 
the continuation of diversion at Chicage. The Secretary points out 
that the assumption of the Canadian Government that the withdrawal 
permit granted the Chicago district by the War Department would 
authorize increased withdrawals can not be confirmed. On the contrary, 
the Secretary of State does point out that under this very permit the 
Amount withdrawn is to be gradually reduced to net more than 4,167 
cubic feet per second. 


AN INTORNATIONAL PROBLEM 


The whole matter is interesting in that it calls attention to the fact 
that the unlawful diversion of water at Chicago is not a municipal 
problem, nor a State problem, nor even a national problem; but really 
is international in its scape. Canada has as much right to the waters 
of the Great Lakes system as the United States, and it is entirely 
proper that the Government of Canada should insist upon the maia- 
tenance of its rights. 

Indeed, it has been suggested In some quarters that Canada might 
take steps in the assertion of her rights; that would briag to their 
senses those who are advocating the continuance of the water steal at 
Chicago. Plans have been discussed providing for the construction of a 
canal from Georgian Bay straight across the country to the St. Law- 
rence. If this were done, its effect upon Great Lakes navigation would 
be mest serious. It must be admitted, however, in fairness, that Can- 
ada would have more right to construct such a canal than the United 
States has te permit diversion of water at Chicago, because by this 


}| action suggested on Canada’s part water would not be diverted from 


one system to another, whereas, if the demands of the drainage canal 
adherents were acceded to, there would be a tremendous permanent 
diversion of water across a watershed from one drainage system to 
another. 

The arguments being put forth in publicity material sent out by the 
propaganda organization of the drainage district, have reached the ailly 
stage, as suggested in an editarial in a prominent Ohio newapaper. The 
argument is made that there is a lewering of lake levels because of 
shortage in rainfall in the St. Lawrence Basin. It is therefore urged 
that because there has been a noted lowering of these levels for the 
reason stated that therefore no attention need be paid to the tremen- 
dous diversion now going on at Chicago. In other words, if a man is 
suffering less of blood because of a wounded foot he should not object 


| at all if im order to aid him some self-appojnted surgeon opens the 
| jugular vein and lets the remainder of the life-giving fluid pour out. 


It is undoubtedly true that there are fluctuations in lake levels due 
to natura! causes, and that if there had been no diversion at Chicago 
there would have been some lowering of lake levels. This fact, how- 
ever, merely accentuates the importance of decreasing this diversion to 
the lowest possible minimum. From every quarter evidence accumu- 
lates of the undoubted fact that navigation of the Great Lakes, par- 
ticularly of Lake WUrie, is seriously threatened by what has been 


going on, 2 


“ADDING ARTIFICIAL TO NATURAL CAUSES 


Tt needs no technical engineering information to convince a man 
who owns a little cottage on the lake front and who built bis boat- 
heuse, naturally on the water's edge, and now finds that his boathouse 
is several hundred feet from the water, that there ‘has ‘been a tremen- 


4 dous refnction in lake levels. Likewise the captain ef a great lake 


carrier that formerly was alle to load his vessel to 21 feet and now 
is only able to load to between 18 and 19 feet, has positive evidence 
‘that lake levels are being reduced. 


People who are face to face with actual condttions mre unable to 


took with equanimity on ‘the proposal made by adherents of the drain- 


age-canul plan that for ‘their own selfish purpose people in and about 
Chicago shall be permitted to continue this water diversion, when it 
is known that such continuance means ultimately destruction of the 


navigation of Lake Erie. 


Eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvanta are the centers of the iron 


yvand steel industry of the United States. This industry has developed 


largely because of facilities for trangportation,. The ere of Lake 
Superior and the con] of Oblo, West Virginia, and Pennsylvania must 


meet semewhere if industry is to live, 
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INDUSTRY DEPENDS ON TRANSPORTATION 

The Great Lakes freighter has developed the cheapest and most effi- 
client system of transportation in the world. ‘This transportation is 
cheap and efficient only when vessel captains are enabled to load their 
ships to the economic maximum; if they can take on only one-half or 
two-thirds of a cargo, overhead expenses remaining the same, it must 
be perfectly evident that freight rates on ore will increase to the 
prohibitive point. If this unfortunate time should ever come, the iron 
and steel business that has been built up in eastern Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania will be transferred to some other point. Indeed, one can 
gearcely escape the thought that there is method in the madness of 
gome persons who are advocating the continued diversion of water at 
Chicago. 

Lake Michigan is deeper than Lake Erie and would not be so un- 
favorably affected by lowering of lake levels. All of this might mean 
that some of these gentlemen have in their mind the idea that the tron 
and steel business should be moved from the Mahoning and Monon- 
gahela Valleys to some point around Lake Michigan. Anyhow, why are 
the people who chance to live in the Chicago district to be permitted 
to enjoy an advantage which the people in no other lake city can 
enjoy? . 

Why should they be permitted to imperial the health and threaten 
the industrial life of everybody im the Great Lakes Basin in order that 
Chieego and its environs should have a cheap methed of disposing of 
its sewage? Shorn of all its verbiage, that is exactly what the propo- 
sition means. It is nonsense to claim that a diversion of 10,000 cubic 
fect per second is necessary for navigation purposes through the drain- 
age canal. So far as I know, there will be po serious objection to such 
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Ski] may be permitted to print in the Recorp a speech that 
he delivered over the radio. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SOSNOWSRKI. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted to 
extend my remarks [ insert the following speech, which 1 de. 
livered over the radio April 3, 1926: 


It is my purpose to-night to visit with you for the time allotted 
me on the question of transportation relief. 

Transpottation is always a vital question. At the present time it 
is acute. 

Transportation is as old as time and increases % tmportance as 
civilization progresses. 

I shall confine my remarks to the matter of a deep channel eon- 
necting the Great Lakes with the ocean down through the St. 
Lawrence River. 

The problem of this development has been proposed and studied 
for more than 100 years. 

There is now such congestion of traffic in New York Harbor— 
especially during the rush seasons—that the Great Lakes territory is 
laboring under a traffic handicap almost unbearabie in getting out to 
the markets of the United States and of the world. 

The development of the St. Lawrence River for deep shipping is 
vital to all the people of our whole country. ° 

Development of the St. Lawrence River means that the ocean 
shore line of the country will be practically doubled. Doubling ihe 


| shore line of the country will have a tremendous effect on the economic 


. | 
diversion as is necessary for the interests of navigation. All engineers 


agree that 1,000 cubic feet per second is an abundance to take care of 


navigation in the drainage canal. Why, then, is it insisted that the | navigation purposes inland 2,060 miles. 


diversion shall amount to 10,000 cubie feet? The answer must be per- 
fectly evident. It is only for the purpose of creating in the drainage 


canal a swift current that will dispose of Chicago’s sewage and enable | 


Chicago to develop power at Lockport. 

The people of the United States have the idea that the water power 
of the country belongs to the people and not to any particular city 
that may happen te grab it. The whole country is interested, and prep- 
erly so, ii the development of navigation of our internal waterways. 
It Is most unfortunate, however, that the Mississippi Valley Associa- 
tion in its recent meeting at St. Louis committed itself to the defense 
of Chicago’s claim for 10,000 cubic feet per second through the drain- 


age canal. All that navigation needs is 1,000 cubic feet per second. | 
Why should those interested In waterways seek to strengthen the | 
waning cause of drainage-canal advocates by making the absurd claim | 


that 10,000 cubic feet is necessary, particularly when this claim is in | foreign ports, sailed in through the St. Lawrence River, on through 


flat contradiction of information that can be furnished by any engineer 
acquainted with the situation. 

While thinking of developing navigation we must not lose sight of 
the fact that already there exists upon the Great Lakes that which 
was heretofore pointed out—the greatest system of cheap transportation 
in the world. What folly to destroy this system in order to experiment 
with the development of another! By no stretch of imagination could 
the traffic going through the Chicago Drainage Canal approach that 
which now goes through the Detroit River. I am one of those strongly 
in favor of the development of inland waterways, but with such vigor 


gy 


as I may possess I shall actively oppose any such plan as that advo- | 


cated by the Mississipp! Valley Association in its claim for the diver- 
sion of 10,000 cubic feet per second. 

International comity, engineering facts, and a sense of decency and 
fair play demand that at the earliest possible moment the diversion of 
water from Lake Michigan through the drainage canal shall be brought 


down to the minimum required for navigation purposes through that | 


canal, 


It should further be noted that if water-power development is to be | 


considered, vastly more power can be developed in the Niagara Falls 
region than at Lockport. The plan proposed by the drainage canal 
advocates means a loss in hydroelectric power development of more 
than 400,000 horsepower. The latest reports show that Lakes Michi- 
xan and Lluron were 1.09 feet lower last December than the low stage 
of a year ago, which was 2.3 feet below the normal for 10 years. Lake 
Erie is 1.3 feet below the average of November stage for the last 10 
years. 

If this illegal, uneconomic, and selfish policy is to be continued, the 
industrial life of a great section of our country is seriously imperiled 
and millions of people are subjected to a burden in order that a rela- 
tively few in and about Chicago may enjoy advantages not vouchsafed 
to them by nature nor warranted by any law, 


TRANSPORTATION RELIEF 


Mr. McLEQD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. SosnowskI] may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing a radio 
speech which he delivered the other evening. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Sosnow- 


ge 


growth of the entire country. 

You will recall from reading your history that most of the great 
civilizations have been near the ocean. 

Developing the St. Lawrence means moving the ocean for deep- 


It means making ocean ports of such cities as Duluth, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Toledo, Cleveland, and Detroit. It means giving these great 
industrial centers ocean freight rates. 

It means bringing each and every part of the whole country closer 
together, so far as transportation is concerned. And finally it means 
developing every possible water transportation that is available for the 
whole country. 

The development of the St. Lawrence River for deep seagoing vesscls 
is practicable, feasible, and workable, and there is an economic need 
fer this development at this time. 

I make the above statements on the best of authority, and first I 
want to call your attention to the fact that the St. Lawrence River :s 
now actually being used by ocean-going vessels. 

In 1925 the official records show that some 65 vessels, loaded at 


the Great Lakes, and unloaded at zome lake port. 

The record also shows that these same vessels loaded again at a 
lake port and went back through the same route and across the ocean 
to a foreign port. 

And, second, I wish to call attention to the fact that this St. 
Lawrence route hag been studied in an honest and conscientious way 
by real students. 

It has been studied from the viewpoint of finding the facts as to 
whether or not it will be workable with a 25 or 30 foot depth in the 
channel. 

In 1919 the States bordering on the Great Lakes began to feel the 
lack of transportation facilities, so a few men from each of these 
States, led by Charles P. Craig, of Duluth, got together for the purpose 
of studying the problem of a way out to the sea. 

After most thorough and painstaking study and research these wen 
formed what is known as the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association. 

With the information which they had compiled these men went to 
the legislatures of some 18 States, and after presentation of the facts 
and careful consideration, these States, by joint reseiution of their 
legislatures, indorsed the plan of having the St. Lawrence River deep- 
ened for oceun-going navigation. 

So the question of feasibility, practicability, usability, and need 
have all been worked out by men competent to pass upon matters of 
this kind. 

When you first think of making the St. Lawrence River navigable 
for ocean-going vessels it seems that it would be an almost impossible 
thing to do. 

However, when a survey is made of the facts the job of connecting 
the Great Lakes with the ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River 
is not a big task for the United States Government, not a big task 
even for the 9,000,000 people of Canada, and so not even a sizable 
job for the two countries working together. 

May I briefly describe the St. Lawrence River for you? Starting 
from the ocean and coming in to Montreal there is 1,000 miles of 
distance. For all of this distance there is now a 380-foot channel. 
From Montreal! on into Lake Ontario is about 175 miles. For this distance 
there is a 80-foot channel all the way except 33 miles, and for this 33 
miles there is now a 14-foot channel, 
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Or, to state the matter im another way, there is only 33 miles left to 
be deepened to have a channel so that 30-foot draft vessels can come 
from the ocean down the St. Lawrence into Lake Ontario. 

Lake Ontario and Lake Erie are now connected by the Welland 
Canal, which has a depth of 14 feet. 

Canada is building a new Welland Canal. 
feet in depth. 

So when we analyze the situation you readily see that making the 
st. Lawrence River navigable for ocean-going vessels is not a big job. 
It is not a big jeb for two big governments. It is not half as big a 
job as the building of the Panama Canal, and Uncle Sam built that 
without having to miss a single meal. 

The engineers say—and they are the best engineers from Canada 
and the United States—that the cost of completing the 33 miles of 
channel 30 feet in depth will be, in round numbers, $270,000,000,. 

This not only furnishes navigation, but will put in the works and 
install the machinery so that there can be turned out a 1,400,000 
electric horsepower. 

The electric power is needed in both Canada and the United States. 

The thing that appeals to me in this connection is that the develop- 
ment of the electric power makes this a bankable proposition. Some 
money will come back from this to the Government, as well as it 
being a benefit to the people. 

Primarily, you understand, this is a navigation project, but it hap- 
pens that power can be developed and that the return from the power 
will carry the financial load. 

Yo state it another way, the St. Lawrence River development can 
be carried on without the laying of additional taxes. 

Not so with the proposed ship canal route across New York State. 

The minimum possible cost for this is $631,000,000—all to be paid 
by Uncle Sam, ‘The engineers say there is a $30,000,000 unnual up- 
keep and no by-product—electric power—to help pay the Dill. 

Then, too, this New York route has 179 miles of confined channel 
length from Oswego to the Hudson River. In the canal there will be 
81 locks, and over the canal 82 bridges. 

These bridges would all have to be opened every time a boat went 
through, and, mind you, this is not taking into consideration the way 
from Lake Brie to Lake Ontario around Niagara Falls. 

If this is built, there will be 25 or 30 miles more of confined chan- 
nel and a lot more bridges and eight or nine locks. 

Now as to some of the advantages of the St. Lawrence River: A 
clever engineer recently said, “ Nature never makes a mistake.” 

You rather feel like agreeing with this statement when you look at 
the map of the world. 

I mean the round world we live on, net the flat one we look at and 
think about. 

I am going to take the liberty to suggest that at your convenience 
you look at a globe and notice again the location of North America on 
this globe. 

You will discover again that the St. Lawrence River dees not point 
teward Iceland, as you thought it did, but toward England. 

You will find that England is as far north on the world as the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence River. 

You will realize, too, that the nearer you get to the North Pole the 
shorter the distance around the world. 

All this is very simple and understandable, and it all bas a lot to 
do with world trade and world marketing. 

Detroit, my home city, is at the west end of Lake Brie. To go 
from Detroit to Liverpool it is about 400 miles shorter If you go all 
water through Lake Erie, Lake Ontario, then down the St. Lawrence 
River, then across the ocean, than it is to go by rail to New York City 
and then across by boat. 

When you think of these facts—-the location of Detroit, its nearness 
to the great trade territory—you get some idea of the importance of 
the St. Lawrence from the standpoint of navigation. 

Nature did not make any mistakes when the world was made and 
North America given its place. 

I think we ought to have thoroughly in mind the purpose of a deep- 
sea way from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean. 

This purpose is to relieve that portion of the United States which 
now has no communication or connection with deep shipping. I refer 
to the Great Lakes territory. 

You will recall, too, that this great agricultural country is the part 
of the United States at the present time that does not have the ad- 
vantage of ocean rates, and all students agree that the ocean is the 
base for all freight charges. 

if you will again think of the map of the United States you will 
recall that the Kast has the Atlantic Ocean, the South has the Gulf, 
and the West bas the Pacific Ocean. 

When the St. Lawrence is opened for ocean-going vessels, then the 
north portion of the United States will have the sea as a base for their 
freight charges. 

A large portion of the food products of the United States is produced 
in the Great Lakes territory. . 


This new canal will be 27 


New England is interested in getting this grain shipped to them at. 


the cheapest possible freight charge. 
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per cent of this excess is 


Europe, so a low freight charge to our European market is vital to the 
whole country. 


try 
charge on export food products we will serve all 
United States. 


raised the question of national defense. 
with Canada in opening up the 8t. 


miles of unguarded boundary line 
soldier has been stationed on either side of the line. 
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We do, however, produce a surplus of food products in the United 


States. They have to be shipped abroad to be sold. Better than 70 
shipped either to Liverpool or northern 


Vital because our competitors in this line already have a 


cheap 


transportation charge by ocean to these same markets. 


The prosperity of the farmer affects the prosperity of all the coun- 
the East, the South, and the West the freight 


the people of the 


and by reducing 


Some of the opponents to the development of the St. Lawrence route 
They 
Lawrence 


argue that 


River it 


if we join 
will endanger 


this country in case of attack or a war with some country other than 
Canada, 


This contention is so absurd that it seems hardly worthy of consid- 


eration, 


However, since it has been raised, I want to refer to it. 


For over 100 years Canada and the United States have had 4,000 


; hot a gun, not a 


not a fortress, 


Equally is it true that for a hundred years the two Governments 


have jointly been interested in developing the boundary waters between 
the two countries. 
developments 


Sometimes Canadian money has been spent making 


on our territory, and sometimes our money bas been 


spent in development works wholly on Canadian territory. 


The fact of the matter is that the channel used by the boats in the 
Detroit River is almost wholly over in Canadian territory This de- 


velopment has been carried on under treaties between the two Govern- 
ments. 


So for many, many years Canada and the United States have, to use 


a common expression, had a partnership interest in the development 
of the boundary waters between the two countries, 


The Welland Canal is wholly within Canadian territory. 

Under treaty we have the right to use that our ships go 
through this canal, and have for many, many years, without paying toll. 

In the last war, before we got into the conflict, Canada used the 
connecting waters between Lakes Superior and Huron. To do this 
they had to cross American territory. Did anyone hear of the Ger- 
mans protesting that these were neutral waters? 

No question was raised on this subject, and no question could be 


raised on the subject, because of treaty rights between the two Gov- 
ernnrents, 


capa! ; 


Now our opponents, seeing that the development of the St. Lawrence 
for navigation and trade is inevitable, raise the question of national 
defense and hope thereby to scare the American people from this great 
improvement. 

Surely, no one is going to seriously think that there is danger of 
conflict between Canada and the United States. 

It is unthinkable that there could be war between these two nations, 

Therefore to ralse the question of national defense and put a burden 7 
of millions upon militons of dollars onto the American people without 
any benefits is proof pesitive that the opposition to the development of 
the St. Lawrence is purely selfish. 

The fact of the matter ts it will be a step forward in the national 
defense if Canada and the United States join in developing the 33 
miles in the St. Lawrence River wholly in Canadian territory, for when 
we have put our money in we will have a title interest and the right 
to use freely and for all purposes. 

This great St. Lawrence is not to be developed as a means of 
national defense but as a contribution to peace and geod will between 
our country and our neighbor to the north. 

It is to be developed so that our ships can sall to every port of the 
world, and those of us who have served our country in time of war 
know that if the American flag can sail the high seas, going to every 
port, that the danger of future war will be lessened. 

The big, patriotic thing to do is to develop the St. Lawrence River so 
that the great Northwest can get out to the sea, to world markets, and 
so that our flag can be seen at every port. 


SPANISH WAR VETERANS \ 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, the vote cast by the House of 
Representatives to-day on the bill increasing the pensions of 
Spanish War veterans, 368 to 0 in favor, is unique. No matter 
how meritorious a measure may be, such a vote very seldom 
occurs. It practically never happens that there are not on 
roll call a few reported in opposition to a bill. The unanimity 
of expression of the House is the best evidence possible of 
the recognition by the Members of the merits of the bill in 
question. For many years the subject of increasing pen- 
sions for veterans of the Spanish War has been before Con- 
gress, but until this week those deserving veterans of a war 
concluded more than a quarter of a century ago have been 
knocking in vain at the doors of Congress for such consideration 
as their service deserved. It is therefore very gratifying to me 
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to have assisted in the passage of this bill. The Spanish War 
veterans in western Massachusetts have for many years been 
assured of my hearty support for the increases of their pen- 
sions. Whenever they have been mentioned, my memory harks 
back to Montauk Point and the haggard men of our section who 
were éncamped there upon their return from active service in 
Cuba. Western Massachusetts bas always been proud of its 
military record. I do not need to speak of the prompt service 
of our companies on the Mexican border in 1916, or their being 
part of the first organization of formez State troops to go over- 
seas in 1917. The veterans of 1898, many of them fathers of 
the boys of 1917 and 1918, have the same enviable record of 
service and of suffering. We have often heard the brevity of 
the Spanish War referred to. ‘This was truly fortunate for 
those who remember the physical wrecks who were carefully 
nursed and brought back to Montauk Point, knowing that had 
their length of service been extended they would have been 
beyond the power of human aid. Much more could be said in 
praise of the men of 1898 from the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts and from the other States of the Union. Actions, 
however, speak louder than words. The action of the Hotse, 
though too long delayed, is the proof of the sincerity of Con- 
gress and the deserved reeognition of the veterans of the 
Spanish War. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker and gentleman of the House, 
this is a time many of us have looked forward to, and per- 
sonally I believe this is one time when the Members of the 
House will almost unanimously vote for the bill we have up 
for consideration, known as the Spanish-American War veter- 
ans pension bill, or H. R. 8132. 

The demand for the passage of this bill has not come from 
only those who will benefit by it but it comes from all classes 
who understand the real facts in regard to our Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans and feel that they have been discriminated 
against. 

Our veterans of other wars have been more generously treated 
than have the veterans of the Spanish-American War, and the 
bill that we are considering at this time should have been 

assed many years ago, for our Government should show no 
favoritism. 

The veterans of the Spanish-American War were all volun- 
teers, and it was known as the great volunteer army, as all the 
soldiers and sailors from private to general and admiral were 
volunteers. 

When the President sent out the call for volunteers, they 
came from everywhere, North, South, East, and West. In fact, 
there were many more volunteers than could be accepted. 
There never was a more generous response in time of war for 
service and sacrifice. 

This was not a war of conquest but a war to avenge the 
heroes of the Maine who were brutally killed in Habana Harbor 
and to put a stop to the oppression of Spanish autocracy in 
Cuba and the Philippine Islands. 

Up to that time the wounds of the North and South over 
the war of 1861 to 1865 had not been healed, but when this 
great volunteer army came together from the East, West, North, 
and South, young men whose fathers had either worn the blue 
or the gray and many of them who had worn the blue or the 
gray themselves. ‘The past was forgotten, the old scars were 
healed, and they were bound together as one, fighting for one 
grand purpose, led by one flag, and with the scars of the past 
healed forever. 

If the veterans of the Spanish-American War had done noth- 
ing else except to heal the scars of the war of 1861 to 1865, 
they would deserve the lasting gratitude of our country, but 
while we did not enter this war for gain, still, as a result of 
this war, it is estimated that we did add possessions that came 
to us by reason of this war valued at more than $8,000,000,000, 
while the estimated cost of the war was $1,200,000,000. But 
this is not all. As a result of this war we have increased our 
export trade with Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippine Islands 
millions of dollars annually, and when this is all taken into 
consideration the Spanish-American War has not cost us any- 
thing in a financial way. The cost was human life for some, 
disabled for life for others, and untold hardships for them 
all, for when we stop to think about how that war was con- 
ducted, how the soldiers had to eat embalmed beef and many 
other things that should not be fed to even a dog, and when 
we think of their camp conditions we can not help but feel 
that the only mistake that has been made is that what is being 
done now should have been done long ago. 

As has been said: 


This bill may properly be termed an act of delayed justice to the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War and their dependents. 
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The reasons given for this are many, but personally I think 
the real reason was the fact that they were few in number 
compared to the veterans of other wars, but whatever the reg. 
son might have been we have a bill before us now that whey 
passed will wipe out this discrimination. 

There are some of the provisions in this bill that I feo| 
should have been different, but I realize the committee has 
used their combined judgment in getting up this bill, and | 
feel it is a good bill and deserving of the support of every 
Member of the House. : 

Under the present law all persons who served 90 dats or 
more in the military or naval service of the United Statos, 
including women who served in the Nurse Corps, during the 
war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief 
expedition, and who have been honorably discharged there. 
from, or who, having served less than 90 days, were discharged 
for disability incurred in the service in line of duty, and who 
are now or who may hereafter be suffering from any mental or 
physical disability or disabilities of a permanent character 
not the result of their own vicious habits which so incapacities 
them for the performance of manual labor as to render them 
unable to earn a support, shall, upon making due proof of 
the fact, according to such rules and regulations as the Secre- 
tary of the Interior may provide, be placed upon the list of 
invalid pensioners of the United States, and be entitled to 
receive a pension not exceeding $30 a month and not less than 
$12 a mouth, proportioned to the degree of inability to earn a 
support. 

Section 1 of this bill increases the minimum rate from $12 
to $20 and the maximum rate from $30 to $50. It further pro- 
vides that there shall be an automatic increase in the amounts 
now being received, as follows: Those receiving $12 a month 
shall be increased to $20 a month; those receiving $15 to $25; 
those receiving $18 to $30; those receiving $24 to $40; and 
those receiving $30 a month shall be increased to $50 a month. 

Section 3 of the bill provides that those veterans who— 


are now cr hereafter may become, on account of age or physical or 
menta] disabilities, helpless, or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind 
as to need or require the regular aid and attendance of another per- 
son, shall be given a rate of $72 a month, provided such disabilities 
are not the result of his or her own vicious habits. 


Civil War veterans are now allowed $72 a month when their 
condition is such that they have become so heipless as to re- 
quire the aid and attendance of another person, and this pro- 
vision, therefore, gives the same privilege to Spanish-American 
War veterans as is already given to veterans of the Civil War. 

Section 2 increased the pensions received by the widows 
of these veterans from $20, the amount they now receive under 
the law, to $30 per month (being the amount widows of Civil 
War veterans now receive), and also increased from $4 to $8 
per month the amount such widow shall be paid for each child 
of the deceased veteran who is under 16 years of age. 

It further provides that in case the minor child is insane, 
idiotic, or otherwise mentally or physically helpless, the pension 
ef such child shall continue during the life of such child, or 
during the period of such disability. 

All inereased rates under the bill, as applied to those now 
on the pension rolls, will become effective on the 4th day of the 
month following the approval of the bill. 

Section 7 of the bill limits the fee that shall be paid to an 
attorney or other person for preparing or prosecuting claims 
under this law to $10 and makes it a penal offense to charge 
or receive more for such services. 

According to the records, the average age of the Spanish War 
veterans is 52 years. A few of them are below 50 years and 
many of them have reached the age of 75 years. There are 
now about 115,000 veterans and 22,000 widows and 14,000 minor 
children on the pension rolls. The passage of this bill will 
mean an extra cost of only $18,000,000, or approximately that 
amount. 

There is no expenditure that this Congress could authorize 
that would be more justifiable than the one that will give the 
Spanish-American War veterans the consideration to which 
they are justly entitled. 

There is no question about the passage of this bill in the 
House; there is no question about its passage in the Senate; 
and let us hope that the President, in his wisdom, can see his 
way clear to sign this bill so that justice can be done to the 
veterans of the Spanish-American War. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, the -American War 
occurred 28 years ago. It had a sudden beginning and a glo- 
rious ending. The veterans of that war “ave not had the same 
recognition as those who enlisted in the Government service in 
the other wars, 
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This bill (A. R. 8132) is intended to correct an injustice by 
liberalizing the pensions for Spanish-American War veterans. 
I am glad to give the bill my support. 

During the Spanish-American War 400,000 soldiers enlisted 
in the Government service, and it has been stated in debate that 
the average length of service of those who enlisted was 14 
months, while the average length of service of those in the Civil 
War was 11 months and in the recent World War 9 months. 
The average age of those who enlisted in the Spanish-American 
War is now said to be 52. 

Under existing law those veterans who have reached the 
age of 62 years receive a pension of $12 per month. The pres- 
ent bill increases that amount to $20 per month and the maxi- 
mum rate from $30 to $50 per month. The increases provided 
for under the present bill are to be automatically put in force 
upon the approval of this legislation. 

Section 3 of the present bill provides for those mentally and 
physically disabled, hepless, and blind, and, as in the case of 
Civil War pensioners, makes it possible for the pensioner to 
receive $72 per month under similar circumstances. 

The pension for widows (sec. 2) is increased in the pres- 
ent bill from $20 per month to $30 per month, and for each 
dependent child under 16 years of age widows are to receive $8 
per month instead of $4. The increases are provided to become 
effective on the 4th day of the month following the approval 
of the bill. 

This bill has had the earnest and careful attention of the 
Committee on Pensions and is unanimously recommended by 
the committee, and I am glad to give it my support. 

It has been stated in debate that the last report of the 
Pension Commissioner shows that the average annual pension 
paid to Civil War veterans in 1925 was $506.25, and the aver- 
age for all wars was $423.67, while the average pension paid 
veterans of the Spanish-American War was only $208.74. 

I do not believe in this discrimination against Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans and this bill is intended to correct that. 

When the war broke out in 1898, immediately after the Maine 
disaster and the passage of the resolution by Congress, young 
men and old men from all sections of our splendid country 
answered the call to arms, and those who enlisted, it must 
always be remembered, were volunteers. 

We are to-day, in a measure, recognizing their patriotic 
answer to their country’s call with this belated justice. 

Mr. LAMPERT. Mr. Speaker, the men who fought in the 
Spanish-American War are now of middle age, and some are 
beyond that period. Every one of them was a volunteer, ready 
to sacrifice his life for his country, and by -their valor was 
written another glorious page in the book of American history. 
Notwithstanding the fact that this Nation has always been 
generous in remembering those who acted as its defenders, 
there has been for a great many years a discrimination against 
the men who served in the Spanish-American War in the matter 
of pension legislation. I am heartily in favor of this bill be- 
cause it will wipe out this discrimination. It will establish 
a policy of like recognition for like servee. 

Under the present law Spanish-American veterans are en- 
titled to pensions from $12 to $30 per month, depending on the 
degree of disability. This is very much less than we are pay- 
ing to men who served in the World War and much less than 
we pay veterans of the Civil War. It needs no argument to 
show the inadequacy of the present law further than to say 
that a Spanish-American veteran who is totally disabled from 
earning his living can get no more than $30 a month. When we 
take into consideration the fact that the cost of living has 
very materially increased in late years, it is probable that $15 
or $20 a month 10 and 15 years ago was as much as $30 a 
month is now. Many of these men are crippled and disabled 
from wounds, malaria, rheumatism, heart trouble, and other 
diseases which makes it impossible for them to earn a living. 

The Committee on Pensions has now reported this bill, which 
I heartily approve of. This bill makes the minimum monthly 
rate $20 instead of $12 and makes the maximum rate $50 in- 
stead of $30. The bill also provides for automatic increases 
to those now on the rolls, as follows: Those receiving $12 are 
raised to $20; $15 to $25; $18 to $30; $24 to $40; $30 to $50. 
The bill also provides that in case of those who are helpless or 
blind, or nearly helpless or blind, so as to require the regular 
aid and attendance of another person, the rate shall be $72 per 
month. This is the same provision which has been made for 
some years for veterans of the Civil War. 

The bill raises the widows from $20 to $30 per month and 
also raises the allowance for children under 16 years from $4 
per month to $8 per month. This provision is particularly 
pleasing to me, as anyone who has brought up a family knows 
what a pittance $4 per month is. 
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There has been some controversy on all pension bills as to 
whether a remarried veteran's widow, when she again becomes 
a widow or is divorced without her fault, should again be 
entitled to pension. The committee’s report on this meets my 
views exactly. If the widow of a veteran remarries, she loses 
her pension. If she did not remarry, the Government would 
have to keep on paying her pensien until she dies. Therefore 
by her remarriage the Government saves money. Now, then, if 
her second husband dies or she has to get rid of him by divorcee 
for his misconduct, why should she not again be entitled to 
pension? The bili so provides, and I consider this provision 
eminently just and proper. 

[ am informed that the Commissioner of Pensions has praised 
this bill as the best drawn pension bill which has come under 
his observation. By its passage we shall assure the men who 
served in the Spanish-American War that the country is not 
unmindful of their sacrifices and that the Republic is grateful 
to them. We are also assuring every young man in this country 
that whenever he serves his country in time of war the country 
will remember him later in life, when he may need assistance. 

Mr. SCHNEIDER. Mr. Speaker, we have heard public men 
often speak of America’s generosity toward the needy soldiers 
and sailors who have served in the wars of this Nation. I do 
not deem it an act of generosity when we provide and care for 
these men and their dependents through pension legislation. 
This is merely a just recognition of this country’s simple duty 
towurd the men and women and children who are the victims 
and sufferers of wars. This sacrifice the Nation expects and 
at times demands of its citizens. 

I regret that we have been slow in recognizing our full obll- 
gation toward the veterans and their dependents of the 
Spanish-American War, the Philippine insurrection, and the 
Boxer rebellion. Our moral obligation to these men and their 
dependents is even greater when we remember that the soldiers 
of the Spanish-American War were all volunteers and had so 
unhesitatingly answered the call of their country. Congress 
now has an opportunity to make amends for this delay of 
simple justice to these worthy veterans. The bill now before 
us, if enacted into law, will in a large measure at least help 
soothe the wounds so long neglected. 

By the enactment of this bill into a law you will provide as 
follows : 

Section 1 of this bill grants a pension of not less than $20 
nor more than $50 per month to such persons and provides that 
those who served in the military or naval service less than 90 
days shall have title to the pension if they were discharged on 
account of disability contracted in service in line of duty. This 
section of the bill also provides for an automatic increase of the 
rates as follows: The $12 rate to $20, the $15 rate to $25, the 
$18 rate to $30, the $24 rate to $40, and the $30 rate to $50, 
The percentage of increase as to all classes is exactly the same, 

Under the act of September 1, 1922, the widows, remarried 
widows, minor children under the age of 16 years, and helpless 
children mentioned in section 2 of this bill are now entitled to 
a pension of $20 per month and $4 per month additional on 
account of each child, and such pensions commence from the 
date applications therefor are filed in the Bureau of Pensions, 

Under section 2 of this bill the rate will be $30 per month 
with $8 per month additional! on account of each child. Under 
the act of September 1, 1922, the widow has title only if she 
was married to the soldier, sailor, or marine prior to the date 
of approval of that act, but under this bill she will have title 
if married any time before it becomes a law, and her pension 
will be allowed from the date of her husband’s death, if his 
death occurs after the approval of this act, and otherwise from 
the date her claim is filed under the act in the Bureau of 
Pensions. 

If there be no widow, or one not entitled to pension under 
any law granting additional pension to minor children, the 
minor children will be entitled to the pension provided for the 
widow from the date of the father’s death, if such death oc- 
curs after the passage of this act; and in the event of the death 
or remarriage of the widow, or forfeiture of the widow’s title 
to pension, the pension will continue from the date of such 
death, remarriage, or forfeiture to such child or children until 
16 years of age. 

Provision is also made in this bill for the continuance of the 
pension in the case of a minor child who is insane, idiotic, or 
otherwise permanently helpless during the lifetime of such 
child or the period of such disability. 

Section 3 of the bill provides a rate of $72 per month for per- 
sons now pensioned or who may hereafter be pensioned un- 
der the act of June 5, 1920, or under said act, as amended, 
or under this act on account of his or her service who are or 
may become helpless or blind, or so nearly helpless or blind as 
to need or require the regular aid and attendance of another 
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person, provided their disabilities are not the result of their 
own vicious habits; but it is also provided in the bill that no 
one while an inmate of the United States Soldiers’ Home or of 
any National or State soldiers’ home shall be paid more than 
$50 per month under this act. 


fection 4 of the bill provides that the inereased rate of 


pension provided for, as to all persons whose names are now 
on the roll or who are now in receipt of a pension, under ex- 
isting law shall commence on the 4th day of the month follow- 
ing the approval of the act. 

It further provides that further increase in the rate allowed 
under section 1 of this act, because of increased disability 
found to exist, shall commence from the date of filing applica- 
tion for such increase in the Bureau of Pensions instead of 
from the date of the medical examination. ‘This section also 
provides that the issue of a eheck in payment of a pension for 
which a voucher was not required shall constitute payment in 
the event of the death of the pensioner on or after the last 
day of the period covered by such check, and it shall not be 
canceled but shall become an asset of the estate of the deceased 
pensioner. 

It is also provided by this section that when an honorably 
discharged veteran of the war with Spain, the Philippine fin- 
surrection, or China relief expedition is receiving the benefits 
of hospitalization in any institution under the control of the 
Government, no portion of his pension shall be deducted for 
his care and maintenance therein or for the benefit of any home 
or hospital. 

Section 5 provides that nothing in this act shall affect or 
diminish the additional pension to those on “‘the Army and 
Navy medal-of-bonor roll,” or reduce the pension of any other 
person coming under the provision of this act. 

I have given you the full text of the bill as it is explained 
in the report of the committee. I am satisfied that no such 
false economy plea which served as the excuse for President 
Coolidge’s veto of last year’s pension bill will be tolerated by 
the Members of this body. Justice demands the immediate 
passage of this bill. 

Mr. BERGER. Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the provisions 
contained in H. R. 8132, which increases the pensions of those 
who served in the Spanish-American War and their dependents. 

The average age of the Spanish War veterans is now about 
52 years. Very few of them are under 50 years, and a large 
number of them are above 75 years of age. 

One of the things that I have always adyocated—one of the 
proposals that the Socialist Party has repeatedly inserted in 
its party platforms—is an old-age pension system which would 
give to all these who are advanced in years and who have con- 
tributed, as all workers do, to the material prosperity and 
wealth of the Nation, a pension which will assure them against 
starvation when they become too old to work. 

The veteran of industry, as well as the veteran of a war, is 
entitled to that consideration. We pension soldiers because they 
render service on the field of battle, which is dangerous to life 
and limb. People understand and approve such pensions. 

But under our present industrial system, service in the fae- 
tory, in the mine, and on the railroads is attended with as much 
danger frequently as It is on the field of battle. More people 
ere killed in our industries than in our wars. And more people 
are crippled in our industries than there are in our wars. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor 
reports that in 21 States out of our 48 there were no less than 
599,781 killed or injured in a single year, 1920. 

And in one State, Pennsylvania, there were 1,136,060 killed 
or injured in industry during a period of six years, 1916 to 
W221. 

In other words, there are more people killed or injured in our 
industries each year than there are in our wars, The reckless- 
ness with which some of our capitalists expose their employees 
to danger, because it is frequently cheaper to settle with the 
dependents than to install the necessary safeguards, is one of 
the saddest commentaries of our present industrial system. 

Not only is the industrial worker exposed to the risks that 
the soldier encounters upon the battle field, but in his labor he 
contributes to the comfort and well being of the rest of the 
people. 

Any worker who has faithfully labored for a meager wage for 
20 years or more has created more wealth than a peasion in 
old age can repay. He has earned the right to be taken care of 
decently in his old age. The workers have made civilization 
possible for everybody, and especially fer the comfortable 
classes, 

The argument very often met with in advocating an old age 
pension system is that it is up to the worker to lay aside enough 
during his working years to keep him in old age. 
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The trouble with that argument is that the overwhelmin- 
majority ef the American workers do not earn enough during 
their working years to live on decently, much less to jay apy. 
thing aside for their old age. 

In 1919 the United States Burean of Labor Statistics worked 
out a tentative budget which, in its opinion, was necessary 
maintain a family of five in Washington, D. C., at a leve!} of 
health and decency. The sum fixed by the bureau 
$2,262.47 ($43.51 a week). 

The budget was a modest one. 
family the following: 

1. Nourishing food. 

2. Houses in low-rent neighborhoods and within the smallest 
number of rooms consistent with decency (about four rooms 
and bath). 

3. The upkeep of household equipment, but with no provision 
for the purchase of additional furniture. 

4. Clothing sufficient for warmth, “but with no more regard 
for style than would permit one to appear in public without 
slovenliness or loss of self-respect.” 

Under this budget there is allowed one woolen suit, one 
woolen dress, and one winter hat every second year, but there 
is no provision for silk stockings or dresses, and no house 
slippers. ‘The family could spend $80 a year for doctor, den- 
tist, and oculist; $20 a year for amusement and recreation, and 
that, of course, leaves a vacation in the country out of the 
question ; $10 for union dues; $13 for church and religious or- 
ganizations; and $52 for incidentals. A small amount could be 
set aside for insurance and car fare, but practically none for 
saving. 

And yet, limited as are the things that can be purchased 
under this budget—denying, as the budget does, some of the 
little things that go to make life more than a mere dreary ex- 
istence—we find that in the same year the average worker was 
earning far Jess than this minimum; that in the year before, 
1918, nearly seven out of every eight wage earners were get- 
ting less than $2,000 a year, the average wage being not quite 
one-half of the minimum wage, $1,078. 

Another budget, considered to be more conservative by 
some, was prepared in the fall of 1918 by the Philadelphia 
Bureau of Municipal Research, which fixed $1,637 as the 
amount necessary to support a family of five on “a minimum 
standard of health and comfort.” This budget was scarcely 
above a bare minimam of subsistence. It was revised in No- 
vember, 1919, to $1,803, and in August, 1920, to $1,988. 

While the minimum in 1920 was $1,988, according to this 
very conservative budget, it was estimated by Prof. Paul H. 
Douglas in the same year, that in every one of the 12 industries 
stndied by the National Industrial Conference Board, with the 
exception of the rubber industry, male workers were receiving 
less than a minimum established by the Philadelphia Bureau. 
The amount necessary to bring up tke deficit in 9 of the 12 
industries amounted to between $300 to $700, or from 22 per 
cent to 59 per cent. 

And these estimated yearly earnings in the 12 industries were 
based on the hypothesis that the worker would be employed the 
full 52 weeks during the year. As a matter of fact, this study 
was made when there was a good deal of overtime labor. More- 
over, the figures given were but averages, which indicated that 
a large proportion of the workers in each industry obtained 
less than the average. 

I do not wish to go into other features of this problem at 
this time, but merely to emphasize the fact that a very large 
section of our working population do not receive a wage high 
enough to maintain a decent standard of living, and that they 
certainly can not be expected to lay aside anything to help 
through the period when they will be too old to work, and 
when they will be confronted with the alternative of going to 
a county poorhouse or to starve. 

1 have referred primarily to the situation of the worker, but 
the members of the lower middle class—so-called—are not in a 
much better position. In fact, it is almost as precarious. 

The concentration of wealth in this country, as a result of 
which a handful of the population own most of the wealth of 
the country—in 1915, 2 per cent of the people owned 60 per 
cent of the wealth—makes the struggle of the small business- 
man more difficult each year. Faced on the one hand by the 
competition he must meet with from those similarly situated, 
and, on the other, by the exactions which monopoly is every- 
where compelling him to submit to, he never knows whether in 
his advanced years he will not find himself without means of 
support. 

It is practically unnecessary to add that the tis which afflict 
man also afflict 
the farmer, who after a lifetime of saving and labor may find 
the home he has built for himself and his family sold at public 
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auction to pay the mortgage debt. The long list of recent 
failures of small banks in the Middle West bear eloquent testi- 
mony to the accuracy of that statement. 

Beenuse I believe it is cruel and unjust to expect those who 
have lived a life of usefuiness, creating wealth for others and 
only eking out a bare existence for themselves, to suffer the 
indignities, the sordidness, and the misery of the poorhouse 
when too old. to work, I have introduced a bill providing for 
the establishment of an old age pension system under the 
supervision of the Federal Government. 

The letters I have received from all parts of the country 
from elderly people who find themselves on the evening of their 
lives facing the poorhouse and a pauper’s grave—people who 
pave had all they could do to get along on their meager earn- 
ings in all the years of their toil—are most heartrending. I 
ean think of few things more miserable than to have to spend 
the few declining years of their lives, as these people must, 
with nothing but death to offer a means of relief. 

At this moment, when we are prepared to do our duty by 
those who served on the field of battle—a duty which I am 
glad to perform, as the veterans of the Spanish-American War 
well know—let us pause to eensider the plight of millions of 
others, equally entitled, equally in need, of our consideration. 

I append a copy of the bill I have introduced: 


IN THE House or REPRESENTATIVES, 
March 16, 1926. 


Mr. Rercer introduced the following bill, which was referred te the | 


Committee on Laber and ordered to be printed: 
A bill (H. R. 10387) to provide old-age pensions 


Re it enacted, ete., That every person who makes satisfactory proof 
before the authorities hereinafter designated that he or she (a) has 
reached the age of 60 years; (b) bas been a citizen of the United 
Rtates for 16 consecutive years; (c) has not been convicted of a 
felony; (d) if a husband, has not without just cause failed to provide 
with adequate maintenance his wife and such of his children as are 
under 16 years of age; or if a wife, has not deserted any of her chil- 
dren under 16 years of age; and (e) is not in receipt of an income 
from any source, exclusive of the pension herein provided for, which, 
for the 12 months previous to the filing of his or her application, has 
averaged $8 per week, shall be placed upon the pension roll of the 
United States and be entitled to receive until death a pension from the 
United States Government provided by an annual appropriation by the 
Congress. Such pensions shall be graded according to the follewing 
schedule: 

When the average weekly means of the pensioner from all sources 
as calculated under the act do not exceed $8 per week, he or she shall 
receive a pension of $8 per week; when the average weekly means of 
the pensioner from all sources de exceed $8 but do not exceed $10 per 
week, he or she shall receive a pension of $6 per week; when the 
average weekly means of the pensioner from all sources do exceed $10 
but do not exceed $12 per week, he or she shall receive a pension of $4 
per week, 

Src. 2. That every person claiming a pension under this act shall 
file with the Department of the Interior an affidavit containing such 
statements as may be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior, who 
shall also make such rules and regulations as are necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 3. That in computing the term of residence above required, 
such periods of absence from the boundaries of the United States as 
have been undergone by the claimant while in the service abroad, either 
civil or military, of the United States, or of any State or Territory 
thereof, shall be counted as though the claimant had then lived within 
the United States. 

See, 4. That in ascertaining the income above mentioned, account 
shall be taken— 

(a) Of any pension which claimant is already receiving from this 
or any other Government. 

(b) Of the yearly income which might be expected to be derived 
from any property belonging te that person, which, though capable of 
investment or profitable use, is not so invested or profitably used by 
bim. 

(c) Of the yearly value of any advantage accruing te that person 
from the ownership or use of any property which is personally used 
or enjoyed by him. 

(a) Of the yearly value of any benefit or privilege enjoyed by such 
person. 

Src. 5. That im calenlating the means of a person, being one of a 
married couple living together, the means shall not in any case be 
taken to be less than one-half the total means of the couple: Pro- 
vided, That when both husband and wife are pensioners, except when 
they are living apart pursuant to aay decree, judgment, order, or deed 
of separation, the rate of pension for each shall be three-fourths of 
the rate given in the above schedule. 

Sec. 6. That the pension hereunder may be increased or decreased 
every 12 months, whenever the pexsioner’s Income facveases or de- 
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creases according to the terms of the schednle; and the Secretary 
of the Interior shall make all needful regulations for providing for 
this change of rating. 

Sec, 7. That this act {s amendatory of, and supplemental to, all 
existing statutes touching pensions, and all such statutes in all respects 
are hereby declared to apply to and te 
act, precisely as though they had been in 

Sec. 8. That the said pension shall be paid in 13 installments 
in each year in advance. It shall begin on the date when the claim 
is filed, and the arrears from that time to the time of the allowance 
shall, if the claimant be then living, but not otherwise; be paid in a 
lump sum. 

Sec. 9. That in case any person entitled hereunder is an incom- 
petent or is incapable under the law where such person resides, the 
claim for the pension of such person may be made and the pension 
may be collected for such person by any person or persons appointed 
under the local law as guardian, conservator, tutor, or the like, of 
such claimant. 

Sec. 10. That this act shall be liberally administered to effect its 
purpose, which is to provide, out of the public purse, sufficient income 
for the old to enable them to enjoy the last remaining years of their 
lives in such freedom from the fear of want as they have earned by a 
long service for society as citizens of the Republic. 

Sec. 11, That in accord with paragraph 2, section 2, Article IIT, 
of the Constitution, and of the precedent established by the act passed 
over the President's veto, March 27, 1868, the exercise of Jurisdiction 
by any of the Federal courts upon the validity of this act is hereby 
expressly forbidden. 


protect claimant under thig 
form incorporated herein, 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. Hupsrete (at the request of Mr. JonNson of ‘exas), 
for one week, on account of important business. 

To Mr. Yates (at the request of Mr. Krna), for 10 days, on 
account of important business. 

To Mr. Evans, for three days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. Cracur, for seven days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. CULLEN, indefinitely, on accownt of death In family. 

To Mr. Peruman, for to-day, on account of illness in family. 

To Mr. Branp of Georgia (at the reqnest of Mr. Crisp), for 
one week, on account of important basiness, 

To Mr. Jounson of Kentucky (at the request of Mr. Vinson 
of Kentucky), for an indefinite period, on account of iliness. 

To Mr. Denison (at the request of Mr. THatTcuwR) on ac- 
count of illness in his family. 


ADJOURNMENT 
And then, on motion of Mr. Truson (at 5 o'clock and 5O 


minutes p. m.), the Howse adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 6, 1926, at 12 o'clock noon. 





COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for April 6, 1926, as reported to the 
floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Agriculture relief legislation. 

COMMITTEE ON BANKING AND CURRENCY 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To amend paragraph (d) of section 14 of the Federal re- 
serve act, as amended to provide for the stabilization of the 
price level for commodities in general (H. R. 7895). 

COMMITTEE ON DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
(10.50 a. m.) 

To authorize the construction ef a nurses’ home for the 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum (H. R. 
10355). ; 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

Legislation relative to labor disputes in the coal-mining In- 
dustry. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY. 
(10 a. m.) 

For the appointment of certain additional judges (H. R. 
10551). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To repeal the laws authorizing the purchase of uniforms, 
accouterments, and equipment from the Government at cost 
(il. BR. 3936). 
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COMMITTFE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
if National Defense. 
COMMITTEE ON PATENTS 
(9.30 a. m.) 

To amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to amend and 
consolidate the acts respecting copyright,” approved March 4, 
1909, as amended by adding subsection (f) (H. R. 10353). 

POST OFFICE AND POST ROADS 
(10.30 a. 

To amend the act of July 5, 
of official 
O04). 


Department 


COMMITTEE ON THE 
m.) 


iSS4, relating to the registration 
mail matter of the executive departments (H. R. 


COM MITTEE ON THE PUBLIC 
(10 a. m.) 

To revise the boundary of the Yellowstone National Park in 
the States of Montana, Wyoming, and Idaho (H. R. 9917). 

Yo revise the boundary of the Grand Canyon National Park, 
in the State of Arizona (H. R. 9916). , 

To revise the boundary of the Sequoia National Park, Calif., 
aud to change the name of said park to Roosevelt-Sequoia Na- 
tional Park (HL. R. 9387). 

‘’o revise the boundary of the Mount Rainier National Park, 
fin the State of Washington (TH. R. 10126). 

COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the payment of the awards of the Mixed 
Claims Commission, the payment of certain claims of German 
nationals against the United States and the return to German 
nationals of property held by the Alien Property Custodian 
(Hi. R. 10820). 


LANDS 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
TI’resident of the United States, transmitting a supplemental 
estimate of appropriation for the ‘Treasury Department for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, to remain available until June 
80, 1927, for refunding automobile and cigar taxes under the 
provisions of sections 1204 and 1205 of the revenue act of 1926, 
$5,250,000 (H. Doc. No, 290), was taken from the Speaker's 
table and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed, 


on 


COMMITTEES 


REPORTS OF ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. LEHLBACH: Committee on the Civil Service. H. R. 7%. 


A bill to amend the act entitled “An act for the retirement of 
¢mployees in the classified civil service, and for other purposes, 
epproved May 22, 1920, and acts in amendment thereof; with 
mmendment (Rept. No. 768). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PERKINS: Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures. H. R. 4539. A bill to establish the standard of weights 
and measures for the following wheat-mill, rye-mill, and 


corn-mill products, namely, flours, semolina, hominy, grits, and 
meals, and all commercial feeding stuffs, and for other pur- 
without amendment (Rept. No, 769). Referred to the 
Comittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 10541. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
to regulate foreign commerce by prohibiting the admission into 
the United States of certain adulterated grain and seeds unfit 
for seeding purposes,” approved August 24, 1912, as amended; 


Poses 5 


without amendment (Rept. No. 770). Referred to the Committee | 


of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. REID of Mlinois: Committee on Flood Control. H. R. 
10962. A bill authorizing preliminary examinations and sur- 
veys of sundry streams with a view to the control of their 
floods, and for other purposes; with amendment (Rept. No, 
%71). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 3890. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish a 
national arboretum, and for other purposes; with an amend- 
ment (Rept. No: 776). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. §. 3108. An 
act to amend section 2 of the act of June 7, 1924 (438 Stat. L. 
p. 653), as amended by the act of March 3, 1925 (438 Stat. L. 
yp. 1127), entitled “An act to provide for the protection of 
forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the ex- 
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tension of national forests, and for other purposes, in order 4, 
promote the continuous production of timber on lands chie(y 
suitable therefor”; without amendment (Rept. No. 777). Ro. 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
the Union. - 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. §. J. Res. 37. 4 
joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to ¢9. 
operate with the Territories and other possessions of 
United States under the provisions of sections 3, 4, and 5 of 
the act of Congress entitled “An act to provide for the protec. 
tion of forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for 
the extension of national forests, and for other purposes, jp 
order to promote the continuous production of timber on lands 
chiefly suitable therefor”; without amendment (Rept. No: 77s). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 213. 
A joint resolution for participation of the United States in the 
Third World's Poultry Congress, to be held at Ottawa, Canada 
in 1927;, without amendment (Rept. No. 779). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


APRIL 5 


the 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 6129. 
A bill to correct the military record of George W. Kelly; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 772). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. APPLEBY: Committee on Claims. §S. 8077. An act 
for the relief of John T. Wilson; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 773). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 9606. A 
bill for the relief of L. J. Houghtaling; without amendment 
ae No. 774). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 

ouse., 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. H. R. 10623. A 
bill for the relief of Lidgerwood Manufacturing Co.; withou! 


amendment (Rept. No. 775). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (S. 1828) for the relief of Lieut. (J. G.) Thomas J. 
Ryan, United States Navy; Committee on Claims discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 8174) for the relief of Ruth Gore; Committee 
on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 1128) granting an increase of pension to Me- 
lissa J. Sheffield; Committee on Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 10970) granting a pension to Lydia Ann Hen- 
ley; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 10972) authorizing the 
appropriation of $20,000 for the erection of a suitable monu- 
ment or other form of memorial at or near Ebenezer Church - 
in Effingham County, Ga., to mark the spot where the Salz- 
burgers settled their colony in 1734; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 10973) to readjust the com- 
missioned personnel of the Coast Guard, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 10974) conferring jurisdic- 
tion upon the Court of Claims to hear, examine, adjudicate, 
and enter judgment thereon in claims which the Winnebago 
Tribe of Indians may have against the United States, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 10975) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Missouri State Highway Commission 
to construct a bridge across Current River; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 10976) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the survey and allotment of lands now 
embraced within the limits of the Fort Peck Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Montana, and the sale and disposal of 
all the surplus lands after allotments,” approved May 30, 
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1908, as amended, and ‘for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. Sarah Latch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 10977) authorizing By Mr. DENISON: A bill (TH. R. 1099S) granting an increase 
an appropriation of $70,000 for the construction of a bridge | of pension to John Hester; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
across the Trinity River and a road to connect therewith | sions. ? 
within the Heopa Valley Indian Reservation, Calif.; to the Also, a bill (FH. R. 10999) granting an increase of pension to 
Committee on Indian Affairs. Elizabeth Henson: to the Committee on Invalid Pen 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (TT. R. 10978) to amend an act By Mr. DOMINICK: A bill (H. R. 
entitled “World War veterans’ act of 1924"; to the Com-| payment of the war-risk insurance of John Thomas, deceased: 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation ‘ 

ty Mr. SMITH: A bill (H. R. 10979) to regulate the prac- Also, a bill (H. R. 11001) authorizing the payment of the 
tice of osteopathy in the District of Columbia; to the Com- | war-risk insurance of Burton Holmes, deceased: to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. WINTER: A bill (H. R. 10980) to authorize the By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 11002) granting an increase 
leasing for the production of oil and gas of certain public lands | of pension to Henry A. Cragin; to the Committee on Pensions. 
in Carbon County, Wyo.; to the Committee on the Public 


Also, a bill (H. R. 10997) granting an {ncrease of pension to 


bons, 
11000) authorizing the 





| Also, a bill (H. R. 11008) for the relief of William L. Morris; 
Lands. to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation 

By Mr. McLEOD: A bill (Hl. R. 10981) to provide for the | Also, a bill (H. R. 11004) granting a pension to James K. 
incorporation of nonprofit and nonsecret associations of a na- | Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 
tional character formed for patriotic or professional purposes | By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 11005) granting an inerease 
in the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the District | of pension to Susan McColgin; to the Committee on Invalid 
of Columbia. Pensions. 


By Mr. MORIN: A bill (H. R. 10982) to constitute a council By Mr. ROY G. FITZGERALD: A bill (A. R. 11006) grant. 
of national defense; to the Committee on Military Affairs. ing an increase of pension to Sarah Morrison; to the Commit- 
Alse, a bill (HF. R. 10983) to authorize the issuance and with- | tee on Pensions. 
holding and secrecy of patents essential to uational defense; By Mr. W. T. FITZGERALD: A bill (FH. R. 11007) eranting 
to the Committee on Patents. an increase of pension to Mary E. Edsell; to the Committee 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10984) to amend the national defense | on Invalid Pensions. ; 
act of June 3, 1916, as amended, so as to permit the Secretary Als bill (H 11008) granting crease ens 
of War to detail enlisted men to educational institutions; to | to Lovina Printz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
the Committee on Military Affairs. : Also, a bill (H. R. 11009) granting an increase of pension to 

Also, a bill (H. R. 10985) to provide for a council of national | parhara North: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
defense, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Military By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (HL. R. 11010) for the ‘relief of 
Affairs. Frances L. Dickinson ; ‘to the C mitt e on Claims 

_By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 10986) to repeal an act em-| Ry Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. ¥1011) granting om increase 

titled “An act for the promotion of the welfare and hygiene | o¢ pension to Ellen Everts; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

of maternity and infancy, and for other purposes,” appreved | gions. 

November 23, 1921, and amendments thereto; to the Committee Also, a bill (TI. R. 11012 

ee > ssc has 04 , d ‘if ae 2) granting an increase of pension to 

cen ae tes tie ne _ — Mary C. Baker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Se Ee. VEAL: A eR (H. R. 10087) to amend the copy- Also, a bill (H. R. 11013) granting an increase of pension 

right act = 1909 — respect to radio and broadcasting; tO | to Ella L. White; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

agg gy i aan can > i0nes - saad By Mr. FLETCHER: A bill (H. R. 11014) for the relief of 
y Mr. : atk aul (HL. tM 988) to amend the national | wijjiiam Henry Greek; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

moter vehicle theft act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (HL. R. 11015) for the relief of 

By Mr. GILBERT: A bill (H. R. 10989) to amend section 245 | yonn Bowie: to the Committee on Claims ' 
of the penal laws of the United States; to the Commiitee on Also, a bill (H. R. 11016) for the relief of William R. Tay- 
the Judiciary. ? lor ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, TINKHAM: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 221) request-| py Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 11017) for the relief of 
ing the President to propose the calling of a third Hague con-| » My Rose: to the Committee on Claims 
ference for the codification of international law; to the Com- By Mr. JAMBS: A bill (IL R 11018) granting a pension to 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. Jeha Gorman: to the Committee on Pensio: 

eae e . ; ’ ~nsions. 

By Mr. RAINEY: Resolution (H. Res. 203) relating to the By Mr. KIESS: A bill (H. R. 11019) granting an increase 
employment of certain retired officers of the Army; to the | o¢ pension to Fannie Merrick; to the Committee on Invalid 
Committee on Rules. Pensions. 

‘ Also, a bill (H. R. 11620) granting an increase of pension 

y ’ 
MEMORIALS = to Ann R. French; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 12021) for the 
referred as follows: relief of Paul Jelna; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Memorial of the municipal government of Tagoloan, Prov-| By Mr. LINEBERGER: A bill (H. R. 11022) granting an 
ince of Misamis, P. I., favoring independence of the Philippine | increase of pension to Sue Lacy; to the Committee on Pensions. 
Islands; to the Committee on Insular Affairs. Also, a bill (H. R. 11023) granting a pension to Catherine A. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: Memorial of the House of Representa- | Boles: to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
tives of the State of Georgia, favoring the passage of the bill sy Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 11024) granting an increase 
intreduced in the United States Senate by Senator Brease, of | of pension to Margaret J. Koons; to the Committee on Invalid 
South Carolina, preventing the marriages between whites and | Pensions. 
negroes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. Also, a bill (H. R. 11025) granting an increase of pension to 
Margaret Bigham; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 





PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS Also, a bill (H. R.411026) granting an increase of pension to 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions | Sarah Wentz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: Also, a bill (HL R. 11027) granting an increase of pension to 
By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 10990) granting a pension | Susan Wagener; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
to Richard 8. Bacon; to the Committee on Pensions. By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R 11028) granting an inerease 
By Mr. APPLEBY: A bill (H. R. 10991) for the relief of | of pension to Alcindia G. Lively; to the Committee on Invalid 
Buchanon & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. Pensions. 


By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 10992) granting a pension te| By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 11029) granting a pension 
Margaret F. Plummer; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. | to Mary A. Simpson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 10993) granting an increase of pension to By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 11030) granting an increase 


Mary Gregg; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. of pension to Jane L. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 10994) granting a pension to | Pensions. 

Mary Burt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. By Mr. PATTERSON: A bill (H. R. 11031) granting an in- 
By Mr. BROWNING. A bill (H. R. 10095) for the relief of | crease of pension to Maggie Taylor; to the Committee on In- 

G. B. Gibson; to the Committee on Military Affairs. valid Pensions. 


By Mr. CORNING: A bill (H. R. 10996) granting an increase By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 11032) granting an in- 
of pension to Mary Jane Powley; to the Committee on Invalid | crease of pension to Martha Rose; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. Pensions, 
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By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: A bill (TL. R. 11033) grant- 
ing a pension to Sarah White; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11034) granting a pension to Richard E. 
Hibbard: to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (HL. RR. 11035) granting a pension to Woodson 
Dezarn; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11036) granting a pension to Harrison 
Smith; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill CH. BR. 11087) granting an increase of pension to 
William J. Gentry; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SANDERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 11038) for 
the relief of James M. E. Brown; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 11039) 
granting a pension to Tillie Sutter; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (TI. R. 11040) for the 
relief of Frank B. Smith; to the Committee on Claims. ~ 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 11041) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Stephen H. Gill; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


By Mr. UNDERHILL: A bill (H. R. 11042) for the relief | 


of Don C. Fees; to the Committee on Claims. 

by Mr. VESTAL: A bill CH. R. 11043) granting a pension to 
Emma L. Deam; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINSON of Kentucky: A bill (FH. R. 11044) granting 
a pension to Roena C. Caskey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Yensions, 

Also, a bill (HL. R. 11045) granting a pension to Grace Price; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, # bill (H. R. 11046) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Ellis; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 11047) for the relief of William Childers ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 11048) granting a pension 
to Mary. L. Kirlin; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOODYARD: A bill (HL. R. 11049) granting a pen- 
sion to Cyrus Biles; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MacGREGOR: Resolution (H. Res. 202) authorizing 
the payment of additional compensation to certain employees 
of the louse; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were 
laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

1633. Petition favoring and urging passage of House bill 
8132, providing increased disability compensation for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

1634. By Mr. ABERNETHY: Petition of United States Mili- 
tary Telegraph Corps—George A. Henderson, surviving mem- 
ber of United States Military Telegraph Corps—favoring the 
passage of House bill 6737; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

1635. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion of the port of New York (Inc.)}, regarding Senate bill 
66; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1636. Also, petition of Miss Margaret J. Brice and Miss Mary 
F. Brice concerning Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railroad 
Co.'s financial condition; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

1637. By Mr. GALLIVAN: Petition of William M, Silverman, 
185 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass., recommending early and 
favorable consideration of House bill 7907 to increase salaries 
of Federal judges; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

1638. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of workmen and manufac- 
turers of the State of Washington, urging a tariff on shingles; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1639. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of May L. Petter, secretary, 
and 97 members of Women’s Relief Corps, Post No. 20, Orton- 
ville, Minn., praying that Congress enact legislation at this 
session providing for increase in pensions for Civil War veter- 
ans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

1640. Also, petition of the Izaak Walton League of America, 
Willmar Chapter, Willmar, Minn., for the establishment of a 
national park in the Ozark Mountains, Ark.; to the Committee 
on the Public Lands, 
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1641. Also, petition of several voters of Swift County, Minn. 
urging passage of House bills 71 and 7479; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

1642. Also, petition of members of Dovre Lodge, No. 3, Sons 
of Norway, Minneapolis, Minn., urging enactment of House 
bill 10, providing for adoption of metric standards; to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

1643. By Mr, LEA of California: Petition of 21 residents of 
Butte County, Calif., pretesting against the passage of House 
bill 7179; to the Committee on the District 6f Columbia. 

1644. Also, petition of 137 residents of Sonoma County, Calif, 
protesting against House bill 7179; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1645. By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolutions of the Woman's Club 
of Bridger, Mont., and the Business and Professional Women's 
Club of Butte, Mont., favoring extension of the provisions of 
the Sheppard-Towner Maternity Act; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

1646. Also, resolutions of the Anaconda Anglers’ Club, of 
Anaconda, Mont., expressing opposition to passage of Senate 
bill 2584, the Stanfield grazing bill; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands, 

1647. By Mr. LINEBERGER: Petition opposing House bills 
7179 and 7822, or any other national religious legislation, from 
Mr. L. W. Jones, of Long Beach, Calif.; to the Committee on 
the District of Columbia. 

1648. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York, opposing Sen- 
ate bill 2808, a bill to increase the membership of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to 13 members; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

1649. Also, petition of George W. Brush, M. D., of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., favoring the increase of pensions to Civil War veterans, 
their widows, and dependents; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

1650. Also, petition of the H. D. Bob Co. (Ine.), of New York, 
favoring the passage of House bill 8653; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

1651. Also, petition of the E. C. Kropp Co., of Milwaukee, 
Wis., favoring the restoration of the 1-cent rate on post cards; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1652. Also, petition of the Motor Inventions Co., of La 
Crosse, Wis., favoring the passage ofthe McKellar bill (S. 
3544) ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

1653. Also, petition of the Associated Service Clubs of Hobo- 
ken, N. J., against the present Government ownership of piers 
in Hoboken, N. J., and the increased taxation placed on the 
city of Hoboken; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

1654. Also, petition of George F. Seibert, of Comstock, N. Y., 
favoring the passage of the Spanish War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

1655. Also, petition of Hon. Louls A. Cuvillier, member of 
assembly, State of New York, favoring the passage of House 
bill 8132, the Knutson Spanish War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

1656. Also, petition of Dr. Otto U. King, general secretary 
of the Seventh International Dental Congress, favoring the 


| passage of House Joint Resolution 209, permitting the Presi- 


dent of the United States to invite foreign governments to par- 
ticipate in the Seventh International Dental Congress; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

1657. By Mr. RAINEY: Petition of the Women's Relief 
Corps of Pittsfield, Ill., favoring adequate pensions for Civil 
War veterans and their widows; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

1658. By Mr. SWING: Petition of certain residents of Hemet, 
Calif., protesting against the passage of House bill 7179, for 
the compulsory observance of Sunday; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

1659. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Driskell Post No. 209, 
Department of Illinois, Grand Army of the Republic, by its 
adjutant, Z T. Baum, urging the enactment of legislation 
raising the pensions of all Civil War veterans to $72 a month 
and their widows to $50; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions, 
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